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PREFACE 


TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 





Tue present work will be found to supply a desideratum that has long been 
felt by the classical student. The preface of the English editors will show the 
various sources whence they have culled their materials; while an examination of 
the volume itself will convince any one how successfully they have accomplished 
the object which they proposed to themselves in preparing it. We have had, in 
fact, no work before this, on the same subject, in the English language, at all 
deserving of being compared with the present one, and it is to be hoped that the 
wretched compilations which have hitherto been used will be now completely dis- 
carded. No teacher, indeed, can retain them after this, who is conscientious in 
his vocation, and sincere in his efforts for the improvement of his pupils. It seems 
finnecessary, at the present day, to say any thing in favor of frequent practice in 
Greek and Latin composition. No one can be an accurate scholar without it. 
Whether a work like the present one is likely to be a useful aid in pursuing such 
a practice, the following remarks of Lipsius will satisfactorily decide: “ Lectio 
non sufficit, imo nec felicissima memoria; sed opus est excerptis quibusdam et 
notis rerum verborumque singularium, quas imitemur. Que excerpta memorial- 
tbus libellis, tanquam e@rario, contineri velim, unde sermonis tlle opes per tempus 
et ad usum promantur.”—Epist. Institut., ¢. xii. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, numerous corrections have been 
silently made in the body of the work, and various improvements introduced, all 
tending to make the volume a still more useful one. What will be found, how- 
ever, to give the American edition a decided advantage over the English work, is 
the Dictionary of Proper Names, which is wanting in the latter. This has been 
prepared from the best sources, but more particularly from Quicherat’s “* Vocabu- 
laire des Noms Géographiques, Mythologiques, et Historiques de la Langue Latine,” 
Mihlmann’s ‘‘ Verzeichniss der geographischen, mythologischen, und geschicht- 
lichen Namen,” Freund’s ‘‘ Worterbuch der Lateinischen Sprache,” Klotz’s ‘ Hand- 
worterbuch der Lateinischen Sprache” (as far as published), Sharpe’s ‘“‘ Nomencla- 
tor Poéticus,” Leusden’s ‘“* Onomasticon,” &c., and Bischoff und Moller’s “ Ver- 
gleichendes Worterbuch der alten, mittleren und neuen Geographie.” 

It remains but to add that the present work has enjoyed the careful supervision 
of the editor’s learned and accurate friend and colleague, Professor Drisler, a cir- 
cumstance of no small importance as regards the utility of the book. 7 

Cotvumsta Couuece, Sept. 1, 1849. 





PREFACE 


TO THE LONDON EDITION. 





Te work, now at length completed, has cost us many years of labor—labor 
that has often seemed almost hopeless. 

A very slight inspection of it will show that it aims at a far higher standard of 
accuracy and completeness than any of its English predecessors. Indeed, it can 
hardly be said to have had any predecessor in its own kind; for no English-Latin 
Dictionary hitherto published has even professed to give any account of the use of 
words set down, their synonymical distinctions, the niceties connected with their 
employment by classical writers, with such remarks and cautions as a cursory 
glance at any important word in the following work will prove that it has at least 
attempted to supply. | 

The title-page states that it is founded upon the German-Latin Dictionary of 
Dr. Cuartes Ernest Georces, of which the first edition was published at Leipsic 
in 1833; the third in 1845. That work consists of two octavo volumes, usually 
bound together in one very thick volume of 1820 pages. Dr. Georges had a pred-* 
ecessor of great merit in Dr. Freperic Cuartes Krarr. As, however, the only 
edition of Kraft’s Dictionary that we have consulted is the fourth edition (‘re- 
modelled and enlarged’), which appeared at Stuttgard in 1843, we can not state 
exactly how far Dr. Georges is indebted to the earlier editions of Kraft’s work, 
which, in its present form, is the most copious of all the German-Latin Dictiona- 
ries, consisting of two very thick octavo volumes, which contain respectively 1426 
and 1509 pages. Though we have occasionally consulted Kraft with benefit, we 
are decidedly of opinion that Georges is considerably superior to him in clearness 
of arrangement, and in the combination of sufficient fullness with a sound principle 
of selection; nor do we hesitate to give the preference to Georges even on the 
ground of scrupulous accuracy, though the occasional instances of inaccuracy that 
we have detected in Kraft are very rare exceptions to the general character of his 
work. Dr. Mihlmann, who published a German-Latin Dictionary in 1845, is al- 
most entirely dependent upon Georges. 

With respect to other helps, the “ Anti-barbarus” of Krebs, Dadereia s “ Syn- 
onymical Hand-book,” and Freund’s ‘‘ Worterbuch der Lateinischen Sprache,” 
have been our constant companions. We have also derived considerable assistance 
from Bonnell’s “ Lexicon Quintilianeum ;” and have often consulted with advant- 
age Haase’s notes to Reisig’s “‘ Vorlesungen,” Hand’s “ Tursellinus,” and Kriger’s 
‘“‘Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache.” Among other works, of which we have 
cecasionally made use, we may mention Billerbeck’s “ Flora Classica,” Krans’s 


wand PREFACE. 
‘“‘Medicinisches Lexicon,” Ernesti’s ‘“‘ Lexicon Technologie Latinorum Rhetorice,” 
with Crusius’s ‘‘ Vollstandiges Worterbuch” to Cesar, and Billerbeck’s to Corne- 
lius Nepos. 

About 150 pages of the work were printed off before either of us became aware 
that the other was engaged in the same task, and was drawing his materials from 
the same sources. For that portion of the work Mr. Arnold alone is answerable. 
When a joint publication was resolved upon, the portion (A—C), which Mr. 
Riddle had but recently sent to press, was withdrawn, and we exchanged the 
materials that each had prepared for the half which was to be executed by the 
other ; but, to speak generally, Mr. Arnold is responsible for the first half, from A 
to K (inclusive), and for the letter U; Mr. Riddle for the remainder. Mr. Arnold 
has to thank W. Fradersdorff, Esq., of the University of Berlin, for very useful 
assistance rendered to him during the progress of the work. Mr. Riddle has also 
some acknowledgments to make to the same gentleman, and is still more indebt- 
ed to his own brother, the Rev. John B. Riddle, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford. 

We are very conscious that the work is still far from perfect; but we feel a just 
confidence, founded upon the excellence of Georges’s Dictionary, and a conscious- 
ness of our own diligence, that it possesses the general merit of strict accuracy, 
and is the only English-Latin Dictionary that a student can consult with the 
reasonable hope of finding what he wants, and the certainty of being able to trust 
what he finds. 

A copious Dictionary of Proper Names, to complete the work, will be published 
separately. 


I, LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, 


Cic. = Cicero. 
Hor. = Horace. 
Lav. = Livy. 
Ov. = Ovid. 
Quint. = Quintilian. 
Virg. = Virgil. 


The names of other authors are abridged 
in the usual way, Ces., Ter., Plin., 
&c. When Plin. stands without “ Ep.” 





(= Epistles), the Natural History of the 
elder Pliny is meant. 

Auct. Herenn. = the author of the “ Rhe- 
torica ad Herennium,” among Cicero's 
works. 

Cod. Theod. = Code of Roman laws 

Cod. Just. drawn up by command 
of Theodosius and Justinian respect- 
ively. 

Dig. = Digests (the body of Roman laws). 

Inscript. Orell. = Orelli’s Collection of © 
Latin Inscriptions. 


* prefixed to a word or phrase means that it is not fownd in a classical author, but is the 
best substitute the compilers can give. Very many phrases to which this note is prefixed are 


from Muretus, Ruhnken, Wyttenbach, &c. Kraft has been very industrious in collecting 
these. 


The meaning of a phrase printed thus: Vid. “make Way for,” is, See the phrase “ make 
way for,” under Wax. 
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II. LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL ROMAN AUTHORS.* 


B.C. (about) 


240. 
235. 
212. 


14. 
15. 


41. 


69. 


Livius Andronicus (exhibits the first play at Rome). 
Cn. Nevius. 
Q. Fabius Pictor. 


. Nevius banished from Rome. 
. Cato the Censor. 


Ennius. Plautus. 


. Death of Plantus. 

. Terentius. 

. Pacuvius. Attius 

. Afranius. 

. Lucilius. 

. Lucretius. 

. Terentius Varro. 

. M. Tullius Cicero. 

. C. Valerius Catullus. 

. Sallustius. Cornelius Nepos.t Hirtius. 
. Cesar Octavianus Augustus.] 


AUGUSTAN AGE. 


. Virgilius. 


Horatius. 


. Tibullus. Propertius. 


Ovidius. 

Livius. Trogus Pompeius. 

Q. Curtius Rufus (according to Hirt. and Zumpt. 
See A.D. 41, 69, 193). 

Vitravius. 

Rutilius Lupus. 


. The Fasti Capitolini and Prenestini. 


(Name of reigning Emperor.) 
Claudius TIBERIUs Nero. 


Monumentum Ancyranum. 

M. Annezus Seneca. 

Velleius Paterculus. Valerius Maximus. 
T. Phedrus (Pheder, Passow). 


Caius Cesar CALIGULA. 


. Cornelius Celsus. 


Tiberius CLaup1vs. 
Pomponius Mela. 
L. Junius Moderatas Columella. 
Scribonius Largus. 
Asconius Pedianus. 
Q. Curtias Rufus (according to St. Crow. See 
AD. 69, 193). 
Q. Rhemnius Fannius Palemon. 


Nero Claudius Cesar. 


. L. Annezus Seneca. 


Persius. Lucanus. Silius Italicus. 
Petronius Arbiter (according to the usual belief. 
See A.D. 222). 
T. Flavius VESPASIANUS. 
Plinius Major. 
Q. Curtias Rufus (according to Buttmann). 
Valerius Flaccus. 





(Name of reigning Emperor) 
T. Flavius Dom1Ti1anvs. 
AD 
81. Papinius Statius. 
D. Junius Javenalis. 
M. Valerius Martialis. 
Terentianus Maurus (as generally supposed. 
260). 
M. Fabius Quintilianus. 
M. Ulpius Trasanus 
98. Tacitus. 
Suetonius Tranquillas. 
L. Floras. 
Plinius Secundus. 
Javolenus Priscus. 
T. £lius Haprianvs. 
138. S. Pomponius. 
ANTONINUS Pivs. 
Gaius. 
Justinus. 
A. Gellius. 


M. Aurelius ANToNINUS PHILOSOPHUS. 
161. Appuleias. 


Seprmoiuvs SEVERvs. 

193. Domitius Ulpianus. 

Julius Paullus. 

Q. Septimtus Florens Tertullianus} 

Q. Curtius Rufus (according to Niebuhr). 

M. Aurelius SkEvVERUS ALEXANDER. 

222. Petronius Arbiter (according to Niebuhr). 

Ceelius Apicius (cookery). 

M. Minucius Feliz. 

Thascius Cacilius Cyprianus. 


L. Licinias GALLIENUS. 
260. Terentianus Maurus (according to Niebuhr). 
Commodianus. 
Arnobius. 
L. Cecilius Lactantius Firmianus. 


CoNSTANTINUS MaGNvs. 
350. Hilarius Pictaviensis. 
358. S. Aurelius Victor. 
Flavius Claudius JuL1anvs. 
361. Flavius Eutropius. 
Hieronymus. 
Ammianus Marcellinas. 
Ambrosius Josippus. 
THEODOSIUS. 
[Alaric in Rome.]} 
379. Aurelius Augustinus. 
409. Celius Aurelianus (physician). 
438. Codex Theodosianus. 
(Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, 493.) 
510. Priscianus Grammaticus. 
JUSTINIANUS. 
527. Corpus Juris Justinianeum (528-534). 





* Extracted from F. Passow’s Grundziige der Griechischen und Rimischen Literatur und Kunstgeschichte. 
+ The age of the work that goes under his name is disputed. 


} Names in Italics are those of Christian writers. 
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ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 





ABAN 


RL ettenet the Alphabet, A. The 

e letter A, Alitéra. Short A, A brevis. 
Great A, A grandis (opposed to minita). 
To end in the letter A, in A literam exire 
(Quint.). To learn one's A, B, C, Q) lit, 
alpha et beta discére (Juv.), literarum 
nomina et contextus discere their names 
in order) : (2) fig., prima elementa 
ag rimis elementis or literis imbiai. 

A. || Indefinite article: untranslat- 
ed: but if it is to bet that the word 


sitcchalodic are uae idem © 8 
who would not be favorably disposed 
king who? &c.; ie asCdccal aster 
qui, &c. (with subjunctive). || “ A” is also 
translated by when a particular 
individual is referred to a class; e. g., ‘in 
the house of a host named Camélus,” in hos- 
pitis cujusdam, nomine Caméli, domo. 
* Fabius a Pelignian,” Fabius, Pelignus 

\|*A Plato,” to express a man 
Plato, a man of Plato's genius, &c., is 
Se aetty translated by the plural; e. g., 
“We speak of a Paullus, a Cato, a Gallus,” 
dicimus Paullos, Caténes, Gallos. ||\Each, 
with numerals. “ A” omitted, and a distrib- 
utive numeral used: “a day,” “a month,” 
&c., mostly singuli, singulis diebus, men- 
sibus, &c. (but also quot diebus, mensi- 
bus, &c.): in singulas horas, in 08 
dies (but also in horas, in dies). ere 
sad Yas basing dan ior the iad de 
bine venationes per dies quinque. “A 
man,” mostly omitted, and distributive nu- 
meral “Two acres at man were al- 
lotted to the common ” pina jugéra 
agri P plebi dividébantur. All to a man, 
unum omnes. |j “A” before ied aha 
cipial subst. is to be translated by the su- 
ine, “to go a hunting,” venatum ire. 

ABAFT, ilstern, puppis. {| Toward 
the stern, puppim versus. Pur. in pup- 
pi sedére. 

ABANDON, relinquére (to leave behind 
in any way, whether deliberately or not): 
derelinquére (to abandon i deliberately, 
and care no more about it): deserére (to 
abandon what one ought not to give up) : 
dimittére (to give up what one can not re- 
tain ; a property, one’s freedom, a right, a 
man’s acquaintance) : abjicére, deponére 
ape one does not find i good or profita- 

to retain; a plan, intention, opinion, 


ABDI 
ABANDONED, perditus, &c. V. Wicx- 


ED. 
ABANDONMENT, 2 either by the verbal 
ABANDONING, substantives from 

the verbs under ABANDON: relictio (Cic.), 

derelictio (Cic.), desertio (Liv.) ; dimissio, 

abjectio, depositio, destitutio (Cic.): or, 

much more commonly, sd their past parti- 

pe sey the abandoning his friends, relicti 
eserti, destituti) amici. 

ABASE, || humble one’s self, se de- 
mittére, se sut tére; dese 
three also fig.). Pur. se ad alicujus 
sub-, de-mittere. || Depress; humble, 
minuere ; imminuére alicujus auctorita- 
tem: elevare aliquem or alicujus aucto- 
Titatem. || Abase myself to any thing, pro- 
labi ad aliquid, descendere ad ali se 
projicére in aliquid. | Disgrace one’s 
self, minuere suam dignitatem : se abji 
cére, se abjicere et prosternere. || Abase 
one’s eyes, oculos in terram demittere, 
dejicere ; oculos dejicere; terram intué- 
ri, before any body, oculos alicui submitte- 
re; terram modeste intueri. 
ABASEMENT, lit., demissio, submissio. 
Partce. “ The abasement of Caius,” im- 
minita Caii auctoritas, dignitas. 

ABASH, pudorem alicui injicére, incu- 
tére Labeled alicuiafferre (Tac.). I 
am ashamed, pudor suffunditur mihi: at 
any thing, pudore afficior aliqua re. 
|| ABAsHED, aie suffusus, &c. Vid 
ASHAMED. 

ABATE, Trns., ||lessen, Vip. || Bate, 
Vip. jj 1NTR., minii, se minuére, and 
minuere (V. Herzog ad Cas., B. G., iii, 
12): imminii (to be lessened inwardly) : 
remitti: se remittere, and remittere 
(to leave off ; of rain, cold, a fever, &c.): 
levari, sublevari (to be lightened) : leniri, 

ira ete (to be softened; mitigated). PHR. 

fervescit : sermo hominum refrige- 


re ABATEMENT, decessio de summa, or 

papores only (Cic,) : *remissio. To make 
nm abatement, * remittere de pretio indi- 

cates To make an abatement of 10 per 
cent., * remissionem centesimarum de- 
narum facere. || Lessening. Vib. 

ABBESS, abbatissa (Hieron.): * anti- 
stita virginum sacrarum—Virgo maxima 
(ihe title of the High-pricstess of the Vestal 
Virgins). If the abbess is a princess, regi- 
na abbatissa (as Zn. 1, regina sacerdos). 

ABBACY, * abbatis munus (his office): 
*concessum abbati beneficium (his pre- 
bend or benefice). 

ABBEY, * abbatia. 

ABBOT, abbas (Eccl.): archimandrita 

a president of monks. Sidon.). 

ABBREVIATE, i imminuére (a4 word in 








Friendahy, hatred, hope) : tére ali- 
re or de aliqua re (émplies a sudden 
@ of intention): omittére (to give 
iden @ thing go ; a contest, wrath, sor- 
row, fear, a plan, an opportunity): desti- 
tuBre (to desert one in nase: Hank whee our 
assistance is Jn. relinquere et 
deserere ; deserere et relinquere ; desti- 
tuere et relinquere. Pup. affligére cau- 
sam susceptam (abandon, and so ruin it) ; 
causam alicujus deponere : a causa alicu- 
jus recedere. ||Give one’s self up to, 
alicui rei se dédére: studio alicujus rei 
se dédére or se tradére. Pur. volupta- 
tibus se dedere or se tradere ; servire, as- 
trictum esse, deditum esse. | Renounce, 
‘Viv.) alicui rei renunciare. 





Z, as audisse for auditisse), 

il To write compendiously, notare; 
scripture compendio uti; per notas scri- 
bere. Vid. AsBREvIaTion. Vid. SHort- 
EN; ABRIDGE; CONTRACT. 

ABBREVIATION in writing, verbo- 
Tum nota; (scripture) compendium. 
To write with abbreviations, notare (op- 
posed to perscribere). Vid. SHORT-HAND. 

ABDICATE, deponére: an peers 2 
istratum deponere ; magistratu se 
care (very seldom magistratum avvestde ; 
magistratu or honore abire; abscedere 
munere (Liv., 9,3): the dictatorship, dicta- 
turd se See: a government, imperi- 
um depo: 

ABDICATION of an office, abdicatio 





ABIL 
munéris (e. g., dictatire); and 
tically, with abdicare se munere. “ You 
Senna sichas Lantolies $5 ee abdication of 
his office,” Lentalum ut se abdicaret mag- 
istratu 


coegistis. 
ABED, crcl. ; to be still abed, nondum 
surrexisse ; n cubitu or e lectilo 
surre 


xisse. 
ABERRATION, ||departure from 
= right way, declinatio: from rea- 
rationis. 


Son, aspernatio 
ABET, || assist, aliquem juvare or ad- 
juvare (assist him, in aliqua re: seldom with 
infin.) : aliqaem opera adjuvare in aliqua 
re facienda; alicui operam suam commo- 
dare ad aliquid (to assist him by one's serv- 
ices). ||Excite to, &c., incitare, excita- 
re, concitare (rouse up, set into action): in- 
Stigare, stimulare, exstimulare (prick or 
ae on): inflammare, incendere, accen- 
= (intias): impellere, commovére. 
W aliquem or alicujus animum ad ali- 
quid. Vid. Excrre. j|Ezhort, hortari, 
adhortari (aliquem ad aliquid, or with ut). 
ABETTOR, concitator (belli, 
&c.): impulsor (one who urges to an ac 
tton) : qui adjiivat. 
ABEYANCE, spes succedendi. In 
neg ey (of lands, &c.), vacuus. 
HOR, detestari ali 


toa ill-omened): aversari aliquem or 
aliquid (turn from with dislike, antipathy, 
&c.): abhorrére aliquem, aliquid, or ab 
re (to shudder at): animo esse 
aversissimo ab aliquo. 

_ABHORRENCE, aversatio ae 

=: detestatio (alicujus rei; 

oe) - animus aversissimus ab ps 

(ps2 pepapsoats alienus ab aliqua re 
(foreign to, irreconcilable with): alicui rei 
contrarius (opposed to). ||To be utterly 
inconsistent with, abhorrére ab ali- 
qua re [a persona hominis gravissimi ab- 
horrére, Cic.}. 

ABIDE, mxtr., |jdwell at, habitare (al- 

peers): domicilium or sedem ac dom- 
habére (aliquo loco): degére or 
— vitam, vivere loco (to lize at. 
wth any body, in alicujus domo or apud 
aliquem habitare : apud aliquem or in al 
icujus domo deversari (for a time, as a 
uest): cum aliquo habitare (#6 live to- 
ether) : commorari (to be stopping at or 
abiding for atime). || Remain, manére, 
permanére. To abide by an agreement, ste- 
re pacto or conventis: by a promise, pro- 
missis stare: by an opinion, in sententia 
sud manére, permanére, ger tone by 
any body, alicui non deesse, aliquem non 
deserére, destituére, &e. || Last, en- 
dure, permanére, durare. 

ABIDE, rrns., || wait for @ man’s 
coming, alicujus adventum exspectare or 
prestolari (but alicujus adventum mané- 
we Liv., is poetical). || Bear, endure. 

ABILITY, ll rb pemes: Speer (absolute 

testas (power derived from le 
gal aetbariegy copia (possibility of do- 
ing any thing with convenience) : facultas 
(capacity ; p ly). || Men- 
tal inl dah ingenium “(cownate mentai 
genius): sollertia (menta. 
Dae ity, practical genius): docilitas 
(power ag dani of improving) : mee 
nii facultas (talent for a particular pu 
suit, not be isaes coliectively, which ts in- 
genium) : wid gen. a ad to de 





ALB OD 


any thing, e. g., to speak, dicendi). I 
do not give him credit for ability 
to accomplish something, aliquem aliquid 
efficere non posse duco (after Wep., Alcib., 
7, 2). || Abilities, mental powers col- 
lectively ; ingenium, facultates (Cic., de In- 
vent., 1, 27, extr.); animi vis, virtus, homi- 
nis sollertia. J’o cultivate one’s 
abilities, animum mentemque excolé- 
te: to be a person of considerable 
abilities, ingeniosum esse, ingenio abun- 
dare. || Riches. Vup. 

ABJECT, abjectus (flung away as 
worthless, hence (1) werthless, low, (2) dis- 
pirited); demissus (beaten dewn ; of one 
who has lost his spirit); summissus (sub- 
jected, hence submissive, servile, low-mind- 
ed) ; humilis (low, opposed to altus) ; illib- 
eralis (unlike a free man; ungentiemanly, 
sordid) Videndum est ne quid humile, 
summissum, molle, effeminatum, fractum, 
abjectumque faciamus (Cic., Cat., 2,1). JN. 
contemtus et abjectus: perculsus et ab- 
jectus (in despair). Abject poverty, gravis- 
sima paupertas; summa egestas; pauper- 
tas vel potius egestas ac mendicitas (Cic., 
Parad., 6,1, extr.). Abject flattery, sum- 
missa adulatio (Quint. 11, 1, 30). Vid. 
CoNTEMPTIBLE; VILE. 

ABJECTION (of mind), humilitas (low- 
ness) : illiberalitas (feelings unworthy of a 
free man): abjectio or demissio animi 
(Cic., despondency, despair). 

ABJECTLY, humiliter ; illiberaliter ; 
abjecte; demisse. Vid. Syn. in ABJECT. 

ABJUDICATE, abjudicare alicui ali- 
quid (to deprive any body of any thing by 
a judicial sentence). 

ABJURATION, crel. with verb or ptcp. 
meaning to abjure. His abjuration of his 
country, ejurata patria. 

ABJURE, abjurare (to deny upon oath 
that I owe it): ejurare or ejerare (to re- 
nounce a thing with an oath; e. g., patri- 
am, patrem, &c., post-Aug.) : renunciare 
alicui rei (e. g., public life, publicis nego- 
tiis; oysters for the rest of my life, ostreis 
in omnem vitam). 

ABLAQUEATION, ablaqueatio (the 
digging about the roots of a tree). 

ABLATIVE case, Ablativus casus 
(Quint.); Latinus, sextus (Varro in 
Diom., p. 277, P.). 

ABLE (of persons), ingeniosus ( fertile 
of new ideas): sollers (dexterous in com- 
bining and working out ideas): docilis 
(apt to learn and comprehend) : capax al- 
icujus rei (post-Aug.). TO BE ABLE, pos- 
se; alicujus rei faciende facultatern ha- 
bére.—He is able to do any thing, nihil non 
efficere potest. 

ABLE-BODIED, valens, validus (strong, 
actively : opposed to imbecillus) ; firmus 
(firm, immovable; strong, passively: op- 
posed to imbecillus, infirmus); robustus 
(compact ; strong, passively: opposed to 
tener). JN. firmus et robustus, valens et 
firmus; robustus et valens. 

ABLENESS. Vid. Asruity. 

ABLEGATE, legare ; arene (dispatch 
on a mission: aliquem ad aliqnem or ali- 
cui, in Africam: eo): legatum mittere 
(to send as an embassador). P> Ablega- 
re and amandare are, to send away, on 
some pretext or other, a person whom one 
wishes to get rid of. 

ABLEPSY. Vid. BLINDNEss. 

ABLUTION, ablutio (Macrob., Plin.), 
lavatio (Pl.), lotio (Vitr.), lotura (Plin.). 
To perform one’s ablutions, lavari; perlii 
(to bathe, wash one’s self in a stream, Cas.) ; 
manus, pedes, &c., lavare. 

ABNEGATION, infitiatio (the denial, es- 
pecially of a debt). Abnegation of the 
world, rerum humanarum contemtio et 
despicientia (Cic., Tusc., 1, 40, 95): of 
one’s self, dolorum et laborum contemtio 
(utter disregard of pain and toil); animi 
moderatio (complete government of the 
mind). 

ABOARD. To go aboard, conscendere 
or ascendere navem or in navem : in fine 
wrather, bond et certd tempestate con- 
eendere. 

ABODE, domicilium (abode, as far as 
one is at home there): sedes (as the fixed 
sriot where one resides): habitatio (dwell- 
ing-house or chamber, as long as one re- 
vides therein; hence, also, lodging). Vid. 
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| House. ||Time of one’s residence, 
commoratio ; statio, mansio (opposed to 
‘itio, decessio: implying a stay of some 
length) : habitatio (the dwelling at a place). 
Abode in the country, rusticatio. || Make 
abode. Vid, ABIDE. 

ABODE, ABODEMENT. Vid. Bons, 
BoDEMENT. 

ABOLISH, tollére (the proper word: e. 
g., an office, law, magistracy, tax, &c.): ab- 
olére (v. hist. quite to remove and make in- 
valid laws, customs, religion, wills): abro- 
gare (to abolish by the authority of the peo- 
ple; a law, decree; also a magistracy) : 
derogare legi or aliquid de lege (of a par- 
tial abolition ; but sometimes with acc. for 
abrogare, Ochsn. Cic., Eclog., p. 85): obro- 
gare legi (to render it a dead letter, wholly 
or in part, by a subsequent enactment): soi- 
vere, dissolvere, resoivere (to abolish a 
custom, &c., also adimere consuetndinem, 
Tac.): rescindere (to cancel and make void ; 
e. g., decrees, compacts, wills, &c.): induce- 
re (to strike out, a resolution, a decree, of 
the Senate, a contract, locationem) : per- 
vertere (abolish by violence ; laws, justice, 
&c.). || Destro Y, delére (blot out ; hence, 
deprive of its existence): exstinguere (to 
put out, and so cause to cease ; hope, spem, 
&c.): tollere (to take away; destroy, ur- 
bem, legem, &c.) : evertere (to overthrow, 
urbem, rempublicam, reipublice funda- 
menta): subvertere (to overthrow, impe- 
rium, leges, libertatem) : perdere (to de- 
stroy completely, fruges, &c.). To utter- 
‘y abolish, funditus tollere, evertere, 


Cc; 

ABOLITION, sublatio (judicii, the re- 
versal of a sentence): abolitio (of a taz, 
sentence): dissolutio (e. g., of a law). ||Ab- 
olition of debts, table nove. 

ABOMINABLE, foedus (of any thing 
that excites a loathing and aekeede 5 
abominandus, detestandus, detestabilis 
(detestable ; of men, aversabilis, Lr.) : ne- 
farius (shameful; of men, and their 
thoughts and actions): nefandus (of 
shameful actions): immanis (shocking ; 
of actions): teter (hideous, shocking ; 
then abominable, in character and conduct). 
|| An abominable villain, homo omni parte 
detestabilis ; homo impurus ; monstrum 
hominis, 

ABOMINABLY, foede, foedissime; ne- 
farie; teterrime. || Excessively; 
grossly, Vid. those words. Abomina- 
bly ugly, insignis ad deformitatem. 

ABOMINATE, abhorrére aliquem or al- 
iquid or aliqua re (to recoil from an object 
with shuddering): abominari aliquem or 
aliquid (to wish tt away, as of evil omen) : 
detestari aliquem or aliquid (to appeal 
to the gods against a person or thing) : 
aversari aliquem or aliquid (to turn away 
from in disgust): animo esse aversissi- 
mo ab aliquo. 

ABOMINATION, || aversion, de- 
testation, aversatio (in silver age, alicu- 
jus rei): detestatio (in Gell., alicujus rei, 
Un-Cic. in this sense): animus aversissi- 
mus ab aliquo. ||Abominable action, 
res nefanda or infanda; res atrox or 
nefaria, ABOMINATIONS=abominable 
actions, nefaria, pl. adj. || Detesta- 
ble wickedness, foeditas, immanitas. 
|| Pollution, contaminatio, pollutio 
(both in later writers only): macula, la- 
bes (the stain itself). 

ABORIGINES, Aborigines, um (mostly 
the original inhabitants of a country; a 
particular people in Italy, the name being ei- 
ther from ab and origo, or Abopiyevets—de- 
scendants of the Abori, Ombri, or Umbri. 
Grotefend). || Autochthénés ( Appul.). 
The original inhabitants of Britain, qui 
initio Britanniam incoluerunt. 

ABORTION, || premature bring- 
ing forth, abortio, abortus. || Prod- 
uce of such a birth, abortus (Cic.). 
To cause an abortion, abortum facere 
(also=abortum pati, to bring forth pre- 
maturely). 

ABORTIVE, ||brought forth pre- 
maturely, abortivus. || Unsuccessful, 
cassus (empty, hollow ; hence profitless, of 
labors) : inanis (empty, unsubstantial ; in- 
anes contentiones) : irritus (invalidated ; 
as good as undone, irritus labor ; incepte 
um). JN. vanus et irritus ; irritus et va- 
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nus. To make abortive attempts, operam 
perdere, or frustra consumere, or conte- 
rere; oleum et sgh perdere. 

ABORTIVELY, ||to no purpose, 
frustra, nequidquam, incassum. Vid. 
VAIN. 

ABOUND, |lhave in great plenty, 
aliqua re abundare (aliqua re redundare 
is, to have in too great plenty): suppedi- 
tare aliqua re (to have an adequate supply, 
especially of means for an end. Cic., Cat., 
2, 11, 25): affluere (to abound ; in picas. 
ures, leisure, genius, &c., Cic.) : circum- 
fluere (copiis, gloria, Cic.): scatére (be- 
longs to poetry and late writers). || Be in 
freat plenty, abundare, superesse (be 
in abundance); suppeditare (to be in suffi- 
cient quantity); circumfluere (aliquem 
circumtluere, Curt.). Jn. circumtiuere 
atque abundare. 

ABOUT, circum (prep. and adv. denotes 
(1) motion round a centre: circum axem 
se convertere , (2) motion from one to an- 
other of a number of objects ; e. g., to send 
any body, circum amicos, circum insulas, 
&c.; (3) position, entirely or partly, round 
an inclosed object: capillus circum caput 
rejectus): circa (prep. and adv. denotes 
proximity, considered as a point or points 
in an inclosing line or space, rather than 
as an extended portion of such line or 
space. “Circum urbem commorari, est 
in conclusa vicinitate versari; circa ur- 
bem, in propinqua regione, haud procul.” 
Hand, Turs., ii, p.50. Not used by Plaut., 
Ter., Lucr., Sallust, and seldom by Cic.). 
|| early, in approximate statements, fere, 
ferme (two forms of the same word : about, 
both of time and number ; not as a loose 

tat t, but of a stat t believed to be 
as accurate as possible or n y): cir- 
citer, circa, ad (about, of time and num- 
ber ; circiter as adv. and prep. with acc. 
Cic. never uses circa in this way, but Liv., 
Curt., &c., do): sub (with acc.): quinta 
ere hora=in the course of the fifth hour, 
Hand: circiter eandem horam. About 
noon, circiter or ad meridiem. About the 
fourth part, circiter pars quarta. About 
500 were taken, ad quingentos capti sunt. 
About Pompey’s days, circa Pompeium 
(Quint.), circa Pompeii aetatem (Plin.). 
|| Concerning, circa (with respect to: 
where earlier writers use in, de, ad, erga, 
&c., after negligens, assiduus: circa bo- 
nas artes socordia, Z'ac. To be employed 
about, in aliqua re versari. Later writers, 
circa aliquam rem versari; in aliqua re 
occupatum esse): de (after audire, di- 
cere, judicare, scribere, &c., legatos de 
aliqua re mittere): super (with abl. to 
write or do any thing, super aliqua re, Cic. : 
to de sent, super aliqua re, Cic., Nep.).  ||T'o 
go or set about any thing, aggrédi, 
conari, moliri, &c. Vid. Beain; UNDER- 
TAKE. || Jo take any body about the waist, 
aliquem medium complecti. What are 
you about? quid agis? ||To bring 
about, aliquid efficere ; effectum dare or 
reddere. || Abowt, before infin. is to be 
translated by the partic, in dus. 

ABOVE. (A) || Prep., super (above, op- 
posed to sub, subter): supra (opposed ta 
infra, above, with implied reference to some- 
thing below, used of position, not of mo- 
tion). || Of degree, super (famosissima 
super ceteros coena, Swet.: super omnia 
Liv.: with numerals, super octingentos et 
quadraginta ante annos, 7’ac.): supra (su- 
pra modum; vires humanas; fidem; and 
with numerals, sociorum supra millia vi- 
ginti, Liv.): ante (ante alias pulchritudine 
insignis, Liv.) : preter (nobilitatus preter 
ceteros): plus, amplius (before numerals, 
quam being omitted, but the subst. not be- 
ing placed in the abl., plus ducentos mili- 
tes desideravit). E. g., cos super se collo- 
cavit: domos super se ipsos concrema- 
verunt: supra terramest ccelum. || Owt 
of, sese (Deus) extra omnem culpam 
posuit. Pur. To be above any body, 8u- 
pra aliquem esse: superiorem esse ali- 
quo: aliquem infra se positum habere. 
To be above any body's praise, alicujus 
laudibus majorem esse. Above @ year, 
plus annum, or annumet eo diutius (e. g-, 
to live with a person). Above forty years 
old, major aad cette annis or annorum ; 
natus est annos magis quadraginta ; at 
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scripsi). 
pe oa py: aes ar (walanrath 
Ces.) : 
Pe 


lo defigere, incessere, C 

ABOVE-MENTIONED, supra 
dictum est ; aliquid supra dixi rae supra 
dictus or 


supra scriptus 
ABOVE, ani To be better, pre- 


above-board, ne fraus, 

ne a dolus adhibeatur (Cic.); nihil sit 
atque simplex. 

mt ABREAST, lito go abreast, pariter 

ire (Q una pariterque cum us ac- 

currere, Hirt., Bell. Afr., una ise 

sequatis frontibus (Riddle: after Virg.). 


reABREPTION ¢ forcible 
, raptus (virginis, 
one. Cic.): ereptio (opposed to em- 


AB E, contrahére (to draw in; 
i Cic.): in ére 
(commentarios, Sal): 


&c.): minuére (to lessen; e. g. 
pat tinny expenses): imminuere 


in epitémen (Aus.). To i 
@ voluminous poe , aliquem : itagelan 
volumina di epitome circumscri- 


— circumscribere (Colum.). {j 4 
en en imminutio (e. g., dignitatis, 
ac tmen Ge (a lessening by subtrac- 

ABROACH. To sa a ahaa abroach, do- 
lium relinére (opposed to oblinere, to Jast- 
en i up with pitch or resin). 

ABROAD, eee eee: out of 
prt foris coenare, to dine abroad or 
out): perégre (in ane: peadlostip CaF AS 
habitare, to live Toco aeeban. 
GQ) appear in public, in publicum pro- 

or procedere; (2) visit foreign 
countries, pro’ i To BE 
ABROAD, (1) to be in a foreign coun- 
try, peregrinari; @) not to under- 
stand, aliquid nescire, _ignorare ; alicu- 





thing aliquid foras in 
apertum ferre, divulgare. To be 
spread abroad far and wie, late longe 

que diffundi. ga abroad, emana 


ABROGATE, abrogare (to abolish by | 


ov clsgutd do coc Ufc ratsal Mitten, | Eb 
but sometimes 


abrogare, Och- 
peepee Poemee bat Coaent it wholly 


in part by a enactment). 
*” ABROGATION, abrogatio (legis, Cic.) ; 
derogatio, obrogatio. Vid. Syn. tm AB- 
ROGATE. 


ABRUPT, abruptus (of what sinks sud- 
denly and 'perpendicularly) preruptus 
(abruptly steep ; but macht and craggy). 
lj Fre., sudden, subitus ; repentinus ; 


an oration 
ABRUPTION, abruptio (the breaking | 
of ; e. g., corrigiz) : avulsio (the tearing 


ABRUPTLY, abrupte; prerupte. Syn. | 
tn AsruPT. [|Suddenly, subito; ei 
te, derepente, repentino, nec opinato, &c. 
Vid. SUDDENLY. 

ABRUPTNESS, No one word, except 
tohen celeritas, &c., may do. It may gen- 
erally be translated by an adj. or adv. 
The abruptness of his departure, repentina, 
necopinata, &c., ejus profectio. With ab- 


eral terms): amputatio (pruning). 
ABSCOND, delitescere, abditum latére, 
in occulto se continére, oe 
saa as ates tee ae a 

dere ; se abdere in occultum (to Shes 
self) : se occultare alicui or a conspectu 
alicujus (to hide from a person): clam se 
subducere ; se subtrahere. 

ABSENCE, absentia. In his absence, 
dum aliquis abest ; absente aliquo, or ab- 
sens (im agreement with the person meant: 


in absentia or per absentiam alicujus, 
Curt., Just., should not be imitated). || Ab- 
sence abroad, peregrinatio. || 4d- 


sence of mind, *animus varietate re- 
rum diductus ; * animus alienis rebus dis- 
tentus (i. e., distracted with other thoughts). 
Leave of ABSENCE. Vid. FURLOUGH. 
ABSENT, absens. To be absent, abesse 


loco or ex loco. To be absent abroad, per- 
egrinari. || Fie., to be absent, animo 
excurrere et I was absent when 


I did it, * aliud cogitans feci. 

ABSENT ONE’S SELF. || Withdraw 

e’s self, se amovére ; a re aliqua re- 
cedere, or se sevocare, se removére. To 
absent one’s self (for a time) from the fo- 
rum, senate-house, foro, senatu carére. 
[Not to appear, non comparére; in 
conspectum non venire: domi er domo 
se tenére (kerp one’s self at home). 

ABSOLUTE, ||complete, absolutus, 
perfectus. JN. absolutus et perfectus; 
perfectus atque absolatus; expletus et 
perfectus ; perfectus cumulatusque ; per- 
fectus completusque: perfectus exple- 
tusque omnibus suis numeris et partibus. 
|Unconditional, simplex; absolutus, 
mostly together; simplex et absolutus 
(opposed to cum adjunctione ; e. g., meces- 
sity, necessitudo, Cic.). To pay “absolute 
obedience, alicui sine ulla exceptione pa- 
rére. ||Unlimited, infinitus (not lterm- 


ABST 


pore either baa aan uniusme 
| ABSOLUTELY, flicompletely, per- 
| fecte; absolite (without defect): plane. 
enerally | prorsts omnino (quite). [|Unconds 
| tionally, sine peice aga sine bow, é 
Greaas Paces ¢ 
Fela an abel be ‘manner, ph, ene 
own judgment): 
Radian or ex Wiaties Gy he oes orboce: 
ry will). ||Separately, per se; simpli- 
citer, et ex sua vi. 
ABSOLVE, lof Judges, propr. a im- 
propr. : absolvere ; from ali- 





de prevaricatio: 
thing, peso rele Pa g, euspicioae) : libe 
To be absotead, liberatam aetaatn aavaee ie 


nocentem or innoxium absolvi; ex jadi 
fos priests, * peccato 
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resacrare (! Nep., Al 


| ABSOLUTION, llacquittal, absolu- 
tio, of a _person, alicujus ; of a crime (ali 
; cujus rei): liberatio (from any thing, al- 
| icujus rei). || Forgiveness of sins, 
| poen# merite remissio (Sal) ; venie pro- 

| Buntiatio, *venia peccatorum. To pro- 
} pssst absolution, venie pronuntiationem 
facere (%), * peccatorum veniam et impn- 
nitatem promittere Dei nomine. To re- 
cetve absolution, * peccatorum veniam im- 


thing, whether 
(to suck up): ri abla (of solids): ex- 
weit atesneeta gabe Pfc: tached 
Fic., to occupy the whole of; abso’ 
Dt ede gated, a man’s ‘utention) 
be absorbed in a iness, in negotio 
aiquo versari : implicatum esse. 
To be pean risa occupatissi- 
mum esse; multis (occupationi- 
bus) implicitum esse ; valde negotiocum 


esse; multis occu distinéri. 
The interest absorbs the usire sor- 
tem t. Lie. | To appropriate 


to pale 3 ah exsorbére (e. g., the booty, 
o absorb a color, colo- 
Liar ly imbibére (to drink it in). 
ABSTAIN, abstinére or se abstinére (a 
re: re: se continéra a re (to hold ones 
back from any thing): temperare sidi 
quominus, &c., temperare (sibi) ab aliqua 
Te (restrain one’s self: not temperare ali- 
cui rei, which is, to restrain any thing 
within limits. Temperare aliqua re is not 
Lat. for in Liv. 30, 20, risu is the dat.). To 
abstain from food, se abstinére cibo; from 


Sighting, rll aise pugna or preelio ; 





| came eaeaeeter come from a person’s 
| Society, alicujus editum serménemque 
| from committing injury and 
| terong, ab injuria atque maleficio tempe- 
rare, orse prohibére. Not to be able to ab- 
| stain from, sibi temperare or se continére 
non posse (followed by quin): a se impe- 
trare non posse quin. 

ABSTEMIOUS. See ABSTINENT. AR 
abstemious man, homo moderatus, tem- 
perans. St ee eens 
ta, modica, mperata. 

ABSTEMIOUS LY (Syn. tm ABstr- 
NENCE], modeste, temperan- 
ter, continenter. To live abstemtoustly, 
m esse in omni victu culm 


nS 





tnated) ; summus (the highesi). Absolut 
power, infinita or summa potestas. Ab- 
solute sovereignty, imperium summum, 
quum dominatu unius omnia tenentur ; 
quum principis arbitrium, or libido regis, 

legibus est (v. Just., 1, 1, 2, and 2,7, 
Dd dominatio. Absolute necessity, sum- 


ma or extrema necessitas. || Vot rela- | 


tive, considered in Ge simpliciter 
et ex sua vi consideratus (v. Cic., Inv., 2, 
33, 102). THe ABSOLUTE, in philosophy, . 


que. 
ABSTEMIOUSN ESS,  moderatio (the 
ABSTINENCE, 





government): continentia (epposed to lib- 
ido, command 





ities): abstinentia (command over 
ire for what is another's). oo 
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perantia et moderatio; moderatio et 
continentia ; continentia et temperantia. 
Cic., Off., 3, 26, has moderatio continen- 
tizw et temperantie. 

ABSTINENT, moderatus Geld.), mod- 
icus: modestus: temperans, tempera- 
tus: continens. JN. moderatus ac tem- 
perans ; temperatus moderatusque ; con- 
tinens ac temperans. Syn. in ABsTI- 
NENCE. 

ABSTINENTLY. Vid. ABstemrousLy. 

ABSTRACT, »., || TRNS., to separate 
in the mind, cogitatione separare ; mente 
et cogitatione distinguére; animo con- 
templari aliquid; avocare se a corpore, 
et ad rei cogitationem curd omni studio- 
que rapi (all Cic.). || To take away 

rom, abstrahere, &c. Vid. TAKE AWAY. 
| Reduce to an epitome, in angustum 
. or in epitomen cogere. || INTR., to ab- 
stract from; i.e., take no notice of, put 
aside, mittere, omittere, missum facere. 
Abstracting from all these, remotis his om- 
nibus; ut hec omnia sileam or taceam. 

ABSTRACT, adj., sevocatus a sensibus; 
abductus a consuetudine oculorum ; ab 
aspecttis judicio remotus. An abstract 

notion, * notio rei a materia sejuncte et 
simplicis; * notio sola mente percipienda. 
|| Abstruse, abstrisus (hard to compre- 
hend). In the abstract, cogitatione 

. (opposed to re, in the concrete, Cic., Tusc., 
4,11, 24). To cultivate habits of abstract 
thought, animum or aciem mentis a con- 
suetudine oculorum subducere; mentem 
ab oculis, a sensibus sevocare; animum 
ad se ipsum advocare ; animum a corpo- 
re abstrahere or secernere. | 

ABSTRACTION, ||the power of ab- 
straction, animum a corpore abstrahendi 
vis (after Cic., Somn. Scip., 9). 

ABSTRACT, || epztome, epitome, sum- 
marium: later, breviarium. || Extract, 
e. g., from plants, dilitum (e. g., absinthii). 

|| Swm of many things, containing all in 
one, summa; summa summarum (Plaut., 
Lucr., Sen.). 

ABSTRUSE, abstrisus, obscirus, oc- 
cultus, involutus, occultus et quasi invo- 
lutus. Profound and abstruse learning, 
literee non vulgares, sed quedam interi- 
ores et recondit#. A somewhat abstruse 
discussion, disputatio paulo abstrusior, 


ic. 

ABSTRUSELY, obscure. 

ABSTRUSENESS, obscuritas. 

ABSURD, insulsus (=in-salsus): ab- 
surdus ( foolish, senseless): ineptus (=in- 
aptus, without tact and propriety) : inficé- 
tus epee to tacetus.— All three of men 
and things): fatuus (weak, foolish, of per- 
sons). JN. ineptus et absurdus. Some- 
what absurd, subabsurdus. Very absurd, 
perabsurdus. To be absurd, ineptire ; 
nugari, nugas agere. || Contradictory 
to reason, rationi repugnans. To be ab- 
surd, rationi repugnare. 

ABSURDITY, insulsitas, absurditas, fa- 
tuitas. Syn.in ABsurD. || An absurd- 
ity, res insulsa, absurda, inepta, inficéta: 
ineptie, nugw: deliramentum (a piece 
of mad absurdity). 

ABSURDLY, inepte, absurde, inficéte, 
insulse. || Foolishly, fatue, stulte, stoli- 
de. || Childishly, pueriliter. Somewhat 
absurdly, subabsurde. Very absurdly, 

erabsurde. 

ABUNDANCE, abundantia, affluentia 
(the having somewhat more than one uses) : 
ubertas (a large supply, without reference 
to what is required). Abundance of pro- 
visions, copiw (Cas., B. G., 1,30.) Abund- 
ance of goods, suppeditatio bonorum. 
Abundance of all things, omnium rerum 
abundantia, affuentia; affluentes omni- 
um rerum copie, Also, JN. saturitas co- 
piaque. || Zo have abundance. Vid. 
ABOUND. 

ABUNDANT, abundans, affliiens, copi- 
osus (e. g., patrimonium): uber (e. g., 
produce, fructus): opimus (e. g., harvest, 
messis). We have abundant reason to 
complain, justissime or jure optimo que- 
rimur; non sine caus querimur; justis- 
sima est causa cur queramur, or querendi. 

ABUNDANTLY, abunde, satis super- 





1 As in “the abstract of all faults,” 
Shak., “the abstract of them all,” Dryd. 
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que (more than enough: denote a quali- 
ty): abundanter (in an abundant man- 
ner): cumulate (in heaped-up measure) : 
prolixe, effise (im superabundance). 
JN. prolixe eftuseque; large etfuseque. 
Abundantly furnished with any thing, 
liberaliter instructus aliqud re. To reap 
an abundant harvest, large condére. 

ABUSE, v., || use improperly, aliqua 
re perverse uti or abiti: immodice, in- 
temperanter, insolenter, insolenter et im- 
modice abiti aliqua re (to exceed the lim- 
its of modesty or moderation in using any 
thing ; e. g., alicujus indulgentia, patien- 
tid. From the context, abuti aliqua re may 
do alone, but its real meaning is only to use 
copiously). To abuse to or for any thing, 
ad aliquid. ||Abuse the person, aliqua 
abuti. ||Z'o rail at, convicium alicui fa- 
cere ; aliquem conviciis consectari, inces- 
sere; alicui maledicere; aliquem male- 
dictis insectari; maledicta in aliquem di- 
cere, conferre, conjicere ; probris et mal- 
edictis aliquem vexare; maledictis or pro- 
bris aliquem increpare; maledictis ali- 
quem figere; contumeliosis verbis ali- 
quem prosequi. 7'o abuse any body 
through thick and thin, omnibus maledic- 
tis aliquem vexare; omnia maledicta in 
aliquem conferre. To abuse any body in 
his absence, alicui absenti maledicere ; 
contumeliose dicere aliquid de aliquo ab- 
sente; aliquem absentem dente maledico 
carpere. 

ABUSE, s,, ||the improper use of any 
thing, * usus, or abiisus, perversus (a per- 
verse use): *usus, or abusus, immodes- 
tus, intemperans, insdlens (a wse exceed- 
ing the bounds of propriety. From the 
context abusus alone might do, though it 
means only the using up of any thing). 
|| Improper custom; mos pravus 
(against correct and established custom) : 
quod contra jus fasque est (against hu- 
man and divine laws). An abuse prevails, 
percrebrescit mos pravus (Jac., Ann., 15, 
19, init.) ; to remove abuses, * mores pravos 
or ea que contra jus fasque sunt abolére. 
\||Railing language, maledictum (any 
injurious word) : convicium (any abusive 
word): probrum (any attack on another's 
honor). To heap abuse on any body, or load 
any body with abuse, omnibus maledictis 
aliquem vexare ; omnia maledicta in ali- 
quem conferre. 

ABUSER, || one who uses improp- 
erly, homo perverse (perversely), immo- 
dice, intemperanter, insolenter, insolenter 
et immodice aliqua re abitens. 

. ABUSIVE, contumeliosus (injurious to 
@ man’s honor): probrosus (the same; 
but implying a violent outbreak in words) : 
maledicus (using injurious words), An 
abusive word, vox contumeliosa; verbum 
contumeliosum. An abusive lampoon, 
carmen probrosum. 

ABUSIVELY, contumeliose, turpiter : 
maledice. 

ABUT on, finitimum, vicinum, confi- 
nem alicui esse (especially of a nation 
bordering on another): adjacére, immi- 
nére alicui terrw ; tangere, attingere, con- 
tingere terram (especially of adjoining 
territories; the latter implying a conse- 
quent friendship). 

ABUTTING own, finitimus, confinis 
(having @ common boundary) : conjunc- 
tus alicui loco (locally connected with) : 
continens alicui loco or cum aliquo loco 
(joining i). 

ABYSS, infinita ov immensa altitudo : 
vorago (abyss ; chasm): gurges (whirl- 
pool): barathrum (is @ poetical expres- 
sion): profundum (with or without ma- 
ris; abyss of the sea). || Fia., manzfest 
overwhelming danger; vorago; pes- 
tis, pernicies. To plunge into an abyss 
of danger, ad pestem ante oculos positam 
proficisci; in preeceps ruere. i 

ACACIA, Acanthus (the Egyptian Aca- 
cia, Mimosa Nilotica, Linn.). 

ACADEMY, || association of learn- 
ed men, académia. To be chosen mem- 
ber of an academy, academiw socium ad- 
scribi. ||School, schola (as a place where 
instruction is given in the sciences): lu- 
dus discendi or literarum (a place where 
young people are taught to read and write). 

ACADEMIC, académicus (properly, re- 





ACCE 
lating to the Academia, and consequentiy 
to the school of Aristotle). 

ACADEMICIAN, * academie socius. 

ACCEDE, accedere alicui rei or ad ali- 
quid (e. g., to a plan ; opposed to abhorré- 
re are): astipulari alicui; sentire cum ali- 
quo (assent to): aliquid probare (to approve 
of): annuere (absol, or with acc.; to nod 
assent). To accede to an opinion, sen- 
tentie assentiri; sententiam accipere (to 
receive tt favorably). To accede to any 
body's opinion, alicujus sententiam assen- 
sione comprobare (approve of it); alicujus 
sententiam sequi (/o follow it); ad alicu- 
jus sententiam accedere (accede to) ; ire, 
pedibus ire, discedere, concedere, transi- 
re in alicujus sententiam (to accede to an 
opinion ; of a senator passing to the side 
of him whose opinion he supports ; trans- 
ire implying that a different opinion wae 
at first entertained).—Not to accede to an 
opinion, sententiam repudiare; abhorré- 
re a re; assensum cohibére a re; se ab 
assensu sustinére ; assensum retinére. 
To accede to a league, ad sccietatem ac- 
cedere or se applicare. 

ACCELERATE, accelerare aliquid (to 
endeavor to bring any thing about quick- 
ly): maturare aliquid, or with inf. (not to 
put of any thing which should be done 
now; but admaturare is only=to bring 
any thing to maturity. Cas. B. G., 7, 
54): representare aliquid (to execute any 
thing without delay ; even before the time): 
precipitare aliquid (to accelerate it too 
much). To accelerate his departure or 
journey, maturare or accelerare iter; 
properare proficisci (to hasten to set out) ; 
mature proficisci (to set out in good time). 
To accelerate one’s arrival, matiro venire. 
To accelerate one’s ruin, maturare sibi ex- 
itum. To accelerate a man’s ruin, pre- 
cipitantem impellere. { 

ACCELERATION, acceleratio, matu- 
ratio (both in Auct. ad Herenn.), 

ACCENT, w., |lin pronunciation, 
certum vocis admovére sonum; cum 
sono quodam vocis pronuntiare. || In 
writing, apponere syllabe nétam o7 
apicem (the last, if it is long). 

ACCENT, s., ||7n pronunciation, 
vocis sonus (Ctc.): accentus, tenor 
(Quint.) : tonus (Nigid. ap. Gell., 13, 25). 
Acute accent, sonus vocis acutus. || Jn” 
writing, vocis nota (Gell., 13, 6): apex 
(the mark of a long syllable, but different 
from the circumflex. Spald., Quint., 1, 5, 
23). To place an accent. Vid. ACCENT, v. 

ACCENTUATE. Vid. AccENT, 2. 

ACCENTUATION, voculatio (Wigid. 
ap. Gell.) : accentus (Gell.). 

ACCEPT. (A) PROPR., || to receive 
something offered, accipére: money from 
any body, pecuniam ab aliquo (also to al- 
low one’s self to be bribed). || To under- 
take, suscipere ; recipere (the former, es- 
pecially of free-will; the latter, on being 
asked, Both of accepting an office, &c.): 
not to accept any thing ; e. g., an office, de- 
precari munus. (B) IMPROPR., || approve 
of; am satisfied with; accipere (ac- 
cept it): probare (approve of tt): admit- 
tere (permit, approve): agnoscere (ac- 
knowledge; e. g., praise, honor). Accept an 
invitation, * promittere se venturum esse; 
an invitation to dine with any body, pro- 
mittere ad conam, or promittere ad ali- 
quem (not condicere alicui, which is, to 
invite myself to dine with any body). Not 
to accept an offered honor, oblatum hono- 
rem respuere; an offer of battle, pugnam 
detrectare. 7'0 accept any body as bail, al- 
iquem vadem accipere. To accept a pro- 

sal or terms, conditionem accipere; ad 
conditionem accedere or (after long con- 
sideration) descendere (opposed to conditi- 
onem respuere, repudiare, or aspernari). 
To accept it very gladly, * conditionem cu- 
pidissime accipere ; without hesitation, 
*non dubito accipere quod defertur; not 
to accept the proposals of peace, pacis condi- 
tiones dimittere. The conditions of peace 
are accepted, pacis conditiones convéni- 
unt; to accept an excuse, excusationem, or 
causam, or satisfactionem (a justification) 
accipere. J accept your explanation or ex- 
cuse, valet apud me excusatiotua. _ || A p- 
prove and follow: to accept advice, 
consilium accipere ; to accept consovation, 
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consolationem suscipere. || T’o act to- 

ward a person with partial regard, 

alicujus rationem habére. Not to accept 

the persons of men, nullius rationem ha- 

bére; delectum omnem et discri 

omittere; auctoritates omittere. 
ACCEPTABLE, acceptus 
i welcome) : 


julcis, sweet, mollis, soft ; 
these 
things): carus (dear): di 


ratiosus alicui or apud aliquem 
(high in his favor). An acceptable time, 
commidum tempus; opportiinum or ido- 
neum temp ery acceptable, pergratus, 
perjucundus. Tobe acceptable, jacundum 
esse, placére (both of persons and things). 

ACCEPTABLENESS, jucunditas, gra- 
tia, dulcédo, suavitas. Vid. Syn. in Ac- 
CEPTABLE. 

ACCEPTABLY, jucunde,  suaviter. 
|| At the right time, opportine, per- 


portine. 
: ACCEPTANCE, acceptio: comproba- 
tio (impropr. approval). A nee of 
bail or security, satisacceptio (Pompon., 


Deg., 45, 1, 5). 

ACCEPTATION. Vid. Meantna. 

ACCESS, || approach, as place, ad- 
itus. To close every access, omnes aditus 
claudere, intercludere, precludere ; om- 
nes aditus obstruere (to block up). 
|| Means or liberty of approaching, 
aditus. To have access to any thing, ha- 
bere aditum ad aliquid; aditus alicui ad ali- 
quid patet. To debar any body from ac- 
cess, aditu aliquem prohibére; aditum al- 
icui intercludere. Easy of access, ad ali- 
quem faciles sunt aditus. He is easy of 
access, aditus ad eum est facilis; eum ad- 
ire possunt omnes. He is casy of access 
to private individuals, faciles aditus (sunt) 
ad eum privatorum. He is dificult of ac- 
cess, aditus ad ew sunt difficiliores ; con- 
venientibus est difficilis ; rari est aditis. 
To give access to, patefacere alicui aditum 
adaliquid. To obtain access to any thing, 
aditus sibi comparare ad aliquid. || In- 
crease, addition. Vid. AccEsston. 
|| Return or fit of a distemper, accessio 
(febris, &c.): nove tentationes (morbi, 
&c., relapses, opposed to vetus morbus, 
Cic., Att., 10, 17, 2). 

ACCESSIBLE, patens, facilis accessu 
(of places) : ad aliquem faciles sunt adi- 
tus (of persons). To be accessible, patére 
(of places: for persons, vid. “ easy of ac- 
cess,” under Access). To render any 
ing accessible to any body, aditum ali- 
cui dare ad aliquid; patefacere alicui ad- 
itum or viam ad aliquid. He is accessible 
to flatterers, aliquem or facilem aditum ad 
aures alicujus adulatores: habent. 

ACCESSION, accessio (both accession 
tn the abstract ; and the added portion, or 
accession in the concrete): incrementum 
(increase). Accessions of; fortune and dig- 
nity, accessiones et fortune et dignitatis, 
Cic. To receive accessions, crescere, ac- 
crescere, augéri; incrementis augescere; 
cumiilus accédit alicui rei. To receive 
large accessions, magnus cumulus acce- 
dit alicui rei. They were constantly receiv- 

ng fresh accessions, augebatur illis co- 
pia. || Act of joining a party, &c. 
Crew. with verb. Your accession to our 
party, quod tu in partes nostras transiisti, 
or te nobis adjunxisti, &c. || Time of 
arriving at; e. g. accession to the 
throne, initium regni (beginning of 
reign) ; or by crel. with regnare ccepisse, 
&c. The day of his accession, dies quo 
regnare primum coepit. 

ACCESSORY, adj. Vid. Apprr1onau. 

ACCESSORY, s., alicujus rei or alicui 
rei affinis (e. g., facindri, noxe, &c.): 
conscius: corréus (@ legal term for one 
put on his trial at the same time on the 
same charge, Ulpian): particeps alicujus 
rei (e. g., conjurationis): socius (e. g., sce- 
léris). [[3>°These words do not 
an accessory as to a principal. 

ACCIDENCE, grammatices elementa 
(Quint.). He is learning his accidence, 
primis elementis or literis imbuitur. 

ACCIDENT, || accidental occur- 
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rence, casus, res fortuita. Gen to 
be translated by v.: it was an ident, 
casu factum est. accident, forte (by 
chance; without stress on the 
chance): casu (by chance: opposed to con- 
sulto) : fortuito, fortuitu (by mere chance: 
opposed to causa). JN. casu et fortuitu 
or fortuito; temere (without i ake 
flection ; implying that it not have 
been done with %): forte fortuna (by a 
lucky chance). To trust to the chapter of 
accidents, rem in casum ancipitis eventis 
committere (to trust any thing to rat t : 
casum potius quam cousilium sequi (¢o 
trust t0 chance rather than counsel). It 
happened by accident, &c., forte evenit ut; 
casu accidit ut; forte ita incidit ut. To 
mention any thing by accident, in menti- 
onem alicujus reiincidere. || Accidents 
non-essential properties, accidentia, pl. 
(rerum, &c., Quint. rd cup6e6nxéra). 

ACCIDENTAL, fortuitus: forte obla- 
tus (accidentally offered, as an opportu- 
nity): in casu positus (depending on 
chance) : non necessarius (not necessary). 
adventitius (not customarily added to it). 
The accidental concourse of atoms, for- 
tuitus concursus atomorum. 

ACCIDENTALLY. Vid. By accident, 
under ACCIDENT. 

ACCLAIM, s. Vid. AccLAMATION. 

ACCLAMATION, acclamatio, clamo- 
res (acclamatio especially of the people 
shouting out in honor of a popular person, 
in the historians; for in Cic. tt means a 
shout of disapprobation). JN. plausus 
clamoresque. To receive any thing with 
acclamations, plausu et clamore prosequi 
aliquid; with loud acclamations, magno 
clamore approbare aliquid. To receive 
any body with acclamations, acclamare al- 
icui (in Cic., to cry out against). To re- 
ceive any body with loud acclamations, 
clamore et vocibus alicui astrepére. 
With loud acclamations, cum plausibus 
clamoribusque. 

ACCLIVITY, acclivitas (collis, —, 

ACCLIVOUS, acclivus or acclivis (op- 
posed to declivis). 

ACCOMMODABLE, erel. with accom- 
modari posse ad aliquid. 

ACCOMMODATE, trns., accommida- 
re aliquid alicui or ad rem ; facere or ef- 
ficere ut aliquid congruat or conveniat 
cum re (to make any thing agree with 
another). To accommodate the expression 
to the thoughts, verba ad sensus accom- 
modare; sententias accommodare voci- 
bus. The thoughts are accommodated to 
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and dependents): inter comites alicujus 
aspici (to be one of his companions). To 
accompany any body to his residence, pro- 
séqui, deducere aliquem domum; to be 
accompanied by a crowd, stipari (e. g., non 
usitata frequentia). (B) mrproprR. || 7'o 
do or testify any thing to a depart- 
ing friend, prosequi aliquem (e. g., with 
tears and good wishes, lacrimis votisque). 
To accompany one’s gift with obliging 

, Munus suum ornare verbis; @ 
song with music, or music with the voice, 
vocem fidibus jungere; ad chordarum 
sonum cantare; @ song with the lute, car- 
men formare cithara (v. Gieriz, Plin., 
Ep., 4, 19, 1). To accompany a singer 
with the flute, concinere alicui pronunci- 
anti; the horns which accompany the lyre, 
cornua ea que ad nervos resonant in 
cantibus. 

ACCOMPLICE, crimini affinis: con- 
scius (possessing a guilty knowledge): 
corréus (@ legal term, Ulpian in Pan- 
dect.). To declare his accomplices, con- 
scios édere ; to conceal them, conscios ce- 


lare. 

ACCOMPLISH, conficere (the proper 
word ; e. g., ts yearly course, cursus an- 
nuos; @ task, negotium): efficere, ad ef- 
fectum perducere (e. g., alicujus manda- 
ta) : exséqui, perséqui (to follow up to the 
end ; e. g., negotia, alicujus mandata, im- 
perium): peragere (to go through with, 
to employ one’s self about it from begin- 
ning to end ; e. g., consulatum) : ad exi- 
tum adducere, ad finem perducere (to 
bring any thing to its end): absolvere 
(to finish any thing, and have done with 
#): perficere. ||To fulfill, ratum esse 
jubére. ||Zo be accomplished; of 
prophecies, &c., evenire, evadere, exitum 
habére. Our dreams are i 
somnia, or que somniavimus, evadunt. 

ACCOMPLISHED (as partic, v. Ac- 
COMPLISH), || possessing some ele 
gant learning, tinctus literis; elegan- 
tiorum literarum studiosus or amans: e)- 


-egantiorum literarum intelligens. || Zt is 


accomplished, actum est. 
ACCOMPLISHER, confector, exsecu- 
tor, effector. Vid. verbs under Accom- 
PLISH. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT, || completion, 
confectio, exsecutio, effectio. (Vid. the 


verbs under ACCOMPLISH.) || State of 
perfection, absolutio, rfectio. JN. 
absolutio perfectioque. || Accomplésh- 


ments, elegantiores litere; ingenue et 





the opinions and habits of men, sententis 
apte sunt opinionibus hominum et mori- 
bus ; to accommodate a speech to the place, 
the circumstances, and persons, orationem 
accommodare locis, temporibus et perso- 
nis. || To be conformable to. Vid. 
Suir. || Oblige any body in any thing, 
accommodare alicui de aliqua re (Cic.). 

ACCOMMODATE, adj. Vid. Surra- 
BLE, Fir. 

ACCOMMODATING, obséquens (ready 
to comply with the wishes of another): fa- 
cilis (opposed to difficilis, complaisant ; 
easily brought to meet the wishes of others) : 
Officiosus (ready to perform services). 
be accommodating toward any body, alicu- 
jas voluntati morem gerere, obséqui. 
Know that you are a great deal too accom- 
modating, te esse auricula infima molli- 
orem scito (Cic.): The liberality and ac- 
commodating sptrit of the magistrates, lib- 
eralitas atque accommodatio magistratu- 


um (Cic.). 

ACCOMMODATION, || adaptation, 
accommodatio ad aliquid. || Conven- 
tence, crcl.; e. g., tobe an accommodation, 
utile esse, usui esse, ex usu esse, utilita- 
tem afferre, &c. 

ACCOMPANY, (A) PROPR., comitari 
aliquem or aliquid; comitem alicujus 
esse; comitem se alicui dare, preebére, 
adjungere (to accompany @s @ compan- 
ton) : prog aliquem or aliquid (to at- 
tend, for thé purpose of testifying respect) : 
deducere (to attend, as a mark of respect ; 
e. g, @ Roman senator from his house to 
the forum. or from the forum to his house ; 
also, a bride to her new home): sectari, as- 
sectari (to attach one’s self to @ superior, 
as one of his followers; e. g., of scholars 





artes (but these phrases have a 
more extensive meaning than accom- 
plishments): humanitas (when spoken 
of collectively, as forming a character ; 
e. g., Evalue him on,account of his accom- 


ts). 

ACCORD, v. rntR., concinere (to be in 
tune with ; to harmonize): concordare (to 
have the same mind, but may be used of 
things): consentire (to think the same 
thing, but may be used of things): con- 
venire, congruere (come together ; hence, 
agree, suit, fit). To accord uith any body 
or any thing, cum aliquo or aliqua re con- 
cinere, consentire, congruere. To accord 
together, inter se concinere, concordare, 
&c. TRNs., ||to @ccord (=grant) a re- 
quest, preces alicujus audire, precibus al- 
icujus cedere. Vid. Grant. 

ACCORD, s., \jagreement, consen- 
sus, consensio, concentus, convenientia. 


ACCORDING AS, pro eo ut, gener! 
protit (but not proiiti, nor, in this pide 
tng, pro €0 ac or pro eo quod). Accord- 
ing as the occasion requires, prout res 
postiilat. Also by phrases with pro, ex, e: 
according as man’s circumstances per- 
mitted, pro cujusque facultatibus ; sos 
ing as circumstances require; accor 

as occasion may arise, pro re; pro re nat 
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pro tempore; e re; ex tempore; ex re 
et ex tempore. 

ACCORDING TO, ad or secundum 
(with acc.; in agreement with): ex (in 
consequence of; of an action arising 
from, or out of, something): de (pro- 
ceeding from): pro (in proportion to; 
for). To speak according to truth, ad 
veritatem loqui: according to nature, se- 
cundum naturam: according to the laws, 
secundum leges (opposed to contra le- 
ges): according to your opinion, ex sen- 
tentid tua, or de sententid tua; impera- 
tores de omnium populorum sententia 
delecti: according to law, ex lege (as a 
consequence of, and in conformity with, a 
particular enactment): according to cir- 
cumstances, pro tempore et pro re; ex 
re et ex tempore: according to my con- 
sular authority, pro auctoritate consula- 
ri: according to my regard for you, pro 
€0, quanti te facio: according to their 
several weights, pro eo quantum in quo- 
que sit ponderis. Often by the abl. alone: 
according to his custom, instituto suo: 
according to the custom of the Romans, 
consuetudine Romanorum. || Swita- 
bly; in agreement with: convenien- 
ter or congruenter alicui rei; apte ad 
aliquid. 

ACCORDINGLY, |lin conformity 
with something before mentioned ; ad, 
secundum, convenienter, &c., governing 
the thing meant, which is generally omit- 
ted in English, or by ut, uti (as) with a 
verb... ||\Consequently, itaque (and so 
af a consequence naturally following what 
has been stated): igitur and ergo (conse- 
quently, therefore ; the latter dwelling more 
emphatically on the necessity of the conse- 
quence): que quum ita sint; res quum 
ita se habeat his being the case). 

ACCOST, alléqui aliquem (the usual 
expression for addressing a@ person; e. g., 
to salute, warn, comfort, &c.): affari ali- 
quem (to accost in a feeling or solemn 
manner ; amore select expression than al- 
loqui, and therefore less common in prose. 
Used in the pres. indic. except the 1st pers. ; 
in partic, infin. and 2d be imperat.) : 
appellare aliquem (to address him for the 
purpose of drawing him into conversation, 
and saying to him something of import- 
ance ; or of preferring a request): com- 
pellare (in prose, is to address in a harsh, 
reproachful manner). To accost any body 
by name, nominatim or nominans aliquem 
appellare (nominatim aliquem compello, 
tmplies a personal attack). To accost ina 
friendly, intimate manner, blande, famili- 
ariter alloqui aliquem; courteously, po- 
litely, liberaliter appellare aliquem. 

ACCOUCHEMENT, partus, less fre- 
quently puerperium. To be near her ac- 
couchement, vicinam esse ad pariendum. 
At her first accouchement, primo partu. 

ACCOUNT, ratio (account, generally ; 
and also= reckoning : often rationes when 
the account is a complex one) : nomen (the 
account of an individual who is in a man’s 
books). A little account, ratiunciila. An 
account of receipts and expenditure, ratio 
accepti et expensi. TJ'o have a settlement 
of accounts with any body, putare ratio- 
nem cum aliquo; calcilum ponere cum 
aliquo; alicui rationem reddere (of the 
debtor) ; aliquem vocare ad calculos (of 
the creditor). To examine an account, 
rationem cognoscere ; rationes inspicere. 
To go through @ man’s account, rationes 
alicujus excutere, dispungere. To state 
and balance an account, rationes confi- 
cere et consolidare. To cast up an ac- 
count, rationes or calculos subducere ; 
rationem inire et subducere. The ac- 
count agrees, or ts right, ratio constat, 
convenit, rok His account of re- 
ceipts and disbursements comes right, ra- 
tio accepti et expensi par est. The ac- 
count comes right to a farthing, ratio ad 
nummum convenit. To have an account 
with any body (e. g., as a partner, credit- 
or, &c.), ratione cum aliquo conjunctum 





1 Thus a sentence like, ‘‘to believe 
rightly and to live accordingly,” must be 
turned into ‘to believe rightly and to 
ive according to his belief,” or ‘as he he- 

eves.” 





ACCO 
esse. He has a heavy account against 
me, grandem pecuniam alicui debeo. I 
have a heavy account against him, magna 
ratio mihi cum eo contracta est. To set- 
tle an account, rationem expedire, sol- 
vere, exsolvere. Jo demand the settle- 
ment of an account, nomen exigere. T'0 
draw up or make out an account, ratio- 
nem conficere. Jo bring to account, 
imputare (dat. of person against whom) ; 
alicui expensum ferre (to set a sum down 
in one’s accounts as paid to any body) ; 
rationibus inferre; in rationem indu- 
cere ; or inferre, inducere only ; in codi- 
cem accepti et expensi referre ; to set it 
down in one’s accounts as given to any 
body, in rationibus alicui datum inducere 
aliquid. Set it down to my account; i. e., 
against me, mihi expensum feras. To 
adjust or settle one’s family accounts, ra- 
tiones familiares componere. To return 
or give in one’s accounts, rationes referre 
or ad ewrarium referre (of a magistrate 
who has received public money). On my 
Own account, meo nomine (propr. ; then 
impr. at my own risk). || Reckoning, 
explanation: to call a man to account, 
rationem ab aliquo reposcere. To give 
an account, rationem reddere. The day of 
account, * dies rationis reddende. || Ad- 
vantage, questus, lucrum: to find his 
account in any thing, questum facere in 
aliqua re; satis lucri facere ex aliqua re. 
|| Regard, respect to, ratio: to take ac- 
count of; i. e., consider, regard, alicujus 
rei rationem ducere or habére. To take 
no account of, negligere aliquem or ali- 
quid, nihil curare aliquid. To make no 
account but that, non or nihil dubitare 
quin, &e. || Narration, narratio; re- 
latio (e. g., in chronicles, &c., post-Aug.), 
rei geste expositio. To give an account, 
narrare alicui aliquid or.de aliqua re: ex- 
ponere, explicare (to give a full account) : 
enarrare (to give a full and orderly ac- 
count). Also pluribus verbis exponere ; 
rem ordine enarrare; cuncta, ut sunt 
acta, exponere ; enarrare alicui rem, quo 
pacto se habeat. There are two accounts 
of that, de aliqua re duplex memoria est, 
or (for reports of recent events) duplex 
fama est. There are different accounts 
(in books, &c.), variatur memoria acte 
rei. || Estimation, value: to be of 
small or of no account, nullius ponderis 
esse ; ponderis nihil habére (of things): 
tenui or nulla auctoritate esse; in nullo 
esse numero (of persons), To be of ac- 
count, aliquo loco et numero esse apud 
aliquem; multum auctoritate valére or 
posse apud aliquem. || On accownt, in 
antecessum (i. e., in advance, with dare, 
solvere, accipere. Sen., post-Aug.). ON 
ACCOUNT OF, ob (for; for the sake of; 


referring to an object to be attained or 
benefited ; e. g., to ‘an advantage to be 
tained,” tke 0 lth to be bene- 





fited,” merit to be rewarded, &c.): prop- 
ter (denotes a proximate cause or motive : 
it properly denotes vicinity): per (denotes 
dependence on something): de (with re- 
spect to): causa (from the cause ; for the 
sake of: denotes a thing or person viewed 
as the cause of an action): gratid (with 
gen. out of favor; for the sake of): ergo 
(with gen. in consideration of a fact stat- 
ed): pro (for; in proportion to, or agree- 
ment with ; in return for): pre (denotes 
the preventive cause: hence only in nega- 
tive sentences): for some advantage, ob 
aliquid emolumentum : to take money for 
judging @ cause, ob rem judicandam : 
she could not do tt on account of her age, 
per eetatem: on account of the season of 
the year, propter anni tempus; propter 
hance caus quod; ob eam causam, 
quia; certis de causis; omnium salutis 
causé; etatis atque honoris gratia. To 
be heard with difficulty on account of (= 
for) the noise, pre strepitu vix audiri. 
To be praised on to, thing, 
alicujus rei nomine laudari; ab aliqua re 
laudari, commendari. To march negli- 
gently on account of (=in consequence 
of) his success, negligentius ab re bene 
gesta ire (Liv.). ! 
ACCOUNT, »., |lesteem, ponere with 
in and the abl.: to account any thing a 
vice, ponere aliquid in vitiis : ducere (with 








ACCU 


dat. of what one esteems it; ducere sibi 
aliquid laudi): numerare aliquid in ali- 
cujus rei loco (e. g., to account a thing a 
kindness, in beneticii loco). Jo account 
any thiug @ gain, deputare aliquid esse 
in lucro (Ter., Phorm., 2, 1, 16). 

ACCOUNT FoR, rationem, causam affer- 
re, or afferre only, followed by cur: cur 
credam, afferre possum: to account for 
this, rationes cur hoc ita sit affiz.re: to 
account satisfactorily for, justas causas 
afferre alicujus rei, or cur with subj.: il- 
lustrare aliquid; lucem or lumen alicui 
rei afferre (not atfundere), dare lumen 
alicui rei (to throw light upon): explanare 
aliquid (to make any thing plain): ape- 
rire (to uncover, unveil: all these are said. 
of what was before dark or confused). To 
account for a mistake, errorem aperire 
(to show tts nature, and how it arose). To 
account for one thing from another, cau- 
sam alicujus rei repetere ex re, To be 
dificult to account for, difficiles habere 
explicatus (of what it is dificult to make 
intelligible). || Tio have to render an 
account of, rationem reddere alicujus 
rei or de aliqua re. 

ACCOUNT-BOOK, rationes (properly, 
accounts): codex accepti et expensi: 
Jrom the context, codex or tabule alone 
may do: adversaria, orum (a day-book, 
from which items were transferred to the 
ledger, codex or tabule): to keep an ac- 
count, rationes, codicem instituere ; tabu- 
las conficere. To set down in an account 
book, in rationes, in codicem, in tabulas, 
in adversaria referre. 

ACCOUNTABLE, alicui ratio redden- 
da est. ||One who makes himself 
answerable; to be accountable, pre- 
stare aliquid. J am accountable for that, 
mihi res preestanda est. Jo make one’s 
self accountable, aliquid in se recipere (to 
take it on one’s self). 

ACCOUNTANT, tabularius, calculator, 
rationarius (all terms of the Roman em- 
pire): actor summarum (cashier, stew- 
ard, book-keeper ; who had to collect his 
master’s rents, &c., time of empire). 

ACCOUTRE, armare (to provide with 
arms or other tmplements): instruere (te 
furnish with): ornare, adornare, exor- 
nare (to fit owt or equip with what is orna- 
mental or necessary). JN. ornare (exor- 
nare) atque instruere. 

ACCOUTREMENT, armatus (the ac- 
tion of equipping ; not instructio): arma 
(n. pl.), armatira (the thing with which 
one is accoutred): ornatus, ornamenta, 7. 
pl. (handsome equipment). ||Garments, 
vestis, vestimenta, 7. pl. 

ACCREDIT, contirmare; alicui rei 
fidem addere or facere. An aceredited 
ambassador, legatus cum publica aucto- 
ritate et testimonio missus (v. Cic., 1 
Verr., 3, 7); legatus cum publico testi- 
monio missus (Cic., Arch., 4, 8); legatus 
publice missus (Cic., 2 Verr., 5, 13). 

ACCRETION, accretio (opposed to dim- 
inutio: used by Cic. of the moon’s light). 

ACCRUE, provenire (spring up, grow, 
as crops, &c.): accedere (to be added to) : 
ex aliqua re nasci, oriri (¢o be born, to 


arise). 

ACCUBATION, accubitio (accubatio, 
false reading); accubitus, ts. 

ACCUMULATE, cumulare, accumu- 
lare (the former to heap up to the full meas- 
ure: the latter to heap up more and more) : 
acervare, coacervare (to make a heap of 
any thing ; to heap together): aggerare, 
exaggerare (to heap up high: post-Aug. 
in prose) : augére (to tncrease): addere al- 
iquid alicuirei. To accumulate wealth, pe- 
cunias coacervare ; acervos nummorum 
construére (opes exaggerare, Phedr.). 

ACCUMULATION, acervatio (Plin.), 
coacervatio (Gaj. Dig., 2, 1, 11: by Cic. 
as a@ fig. of rhetoric: accumulatio és only 
used in the sense of heaping up earth about 
the roots of ieee 

ACCUMULATOR, accumulator (opum 
accumulator, T'ac.). 

ACCURACY, cura, accuratio (the lat- 
ter Cic., Brut., 67, mira accuratio in com- 
ponendis rebus). JN. cura et diligentia : 
subtilitas (acuteness, subtilty ; e. g. with 
mathematical accuracy, geometrica sub- 
tilitate docére aliquid): sometimes dili- 





in : uratus (made with ex- 
’ 2 = ppg ag fps ome 
of persons, it i= only fou aaa 
: perf : exquisitus ar sought: 
Gea eaciney : subti- 


An. accurate judgment, jadici 

or li of poles. To subject any 
genter i subtiliter querere ali- 
quid. To give an accurate description of 


accuracy. Vid. AccURA’ 
—yet Nascar diligenter, “accurate. 
In. et accurate; accurate et 
; exacte; subtiliter. (S¥N. un- 

pn oe 


ACCURSE. =) aa CursE. 
ACCURSED, devétus (actually under 
@ curse pronounced) : exsecrabilis, exse- 
crandus (deserving execration) : aca 
nefandus (impious, wicked: especially 
against what isholy. The latter of prep 


only). 

ACCUSABLE, accusabilis, accusandus, 
reprehendendus, vituperabilis, vituperan- 
dus, reprehensione, or vituperatione dig- 
nus. (Sy¥N. of reprehendere and vitupe- 

rare under BLAME.) 

re ACCUSATION, accusatio, incusatio, 
insimulatio, criminatio (all as actions. 
Syn. under Accuse): crimen (charge): 
calumnia (false bptengssctiie To defend 
any body against an accusation, crimen 
defendere ab aliquo. To defend one’s self 
against an accusation, crimen amoliri, 
propulsare ; culpam a se amovére: cri- 
men diluere or criminationem dissolvere 
{to show tts injustice or gr 
|| 4s a law term, querimonia, queréla 
(complaint : the 





@ thing): rinse (civil action on ac- 


of took place in a Greek court. 
ACCUSATIVE (case), accusativus (se. 

casus, Quint.): casus accusandi (Var.). 

are. accusatorius. aoe 


accusatory libel 
against any , libellum de aliquo dare 
(Plin.). In an accusatory MGRNET, ACCU- 
sato! 


ACHI 
afferre or inferre ; in crimen vocare or 


e. g., aliquem ee ae dtee B. es 


in @ man’s teeth; re- 
proach him with). To accuse falsely, falso 
crimine or criminationibus insimu- 


falsis 
lare; falso conferre aliquid in aliquem ; 
crimen or aliquid eriminis alicui or in al- 


"ACCUSED. _ An accused 


(See verbs under ACCUSE.) 
Actor (the manager of a judicial impeach- 


ACCUSTOM. To accustom any body, 
consuefacere aliquem with inf. ae 
To accustom any body to any thing, ali- 
quem jovaveeers aliqua re (Cic., Ces.), 
or (post-Augustan) alicui rei or ad ali- 
The transttive wee of the original- 


To accustom one’s self, consuescere or as- 
suescere, with infin. or abl. ( post-Augus- 
tan, also with dat. or ad aliquid ; assues- 
pois oempe aod py Pel 6, 28) ; assues- 
cere in aliquid: re ali- 


qua re. 
ACCUSTOMED, assuefactus or assue- 


caf tapikine, 7a pen Osis 
ace of any *ne quidem unum 
deminuere or detrahere de aliqua re. 

ACERBITY, austéritas, acerbitas, ama- 
Titas. Syn. under Sour. 

ACHE (no Latin word expresses the no- 
tion of ache as @ particular kind of pain), 
= (pain generally, whether of body 

: ernciatus (excruciating pain): 
poses Lets (torture ; racking patn). 
ACHE, v., dolére (in body or mind): 


pus). 
ge ns E, coxa, coxendix ; 


OACHIEVABLE, quod effici, ad effec- 
tum adduci potest. 
ACHIEVE, conficere (to bring to an 
se Bare so that the labor is over ; to finish, 
without reference to the production of a 
perfect work: itinera, mandata conficiun- 
tur, non perficiuntur nec absolvuntur. 
D.): efficere, ad effectum adducere (to 
bring to actual peg OR ae (to 
carry through to the 
hing gefes: deed poet Mederma tred 
gin): absolvere (to finish off, so that no 
more remains to be done; to make com- 
plete: opposed to inchoare, instituere). 
Jn. absolvere ac (et) perficere : peragere 


atrare (0, sported action 
pees and solemn 


: strengthen 

sometimes facere alone (opposed to cogi- 

tare). Gitte thor herp ndivas Lown 
esse alicui rei exs uend=, 


: persevering 
meri Ueracoligleer mcg To 





quem conferre, in ponere aliquem, 

alicui culpam attribuere (lay the blame of 
any thing on any body: culpare is poet- 
ical and search Scare J crimen alicui 





peace, pacem perpetrare (Liv.). 
ACHIEVEMENT, ||completion; per- 
formance, exsecutio. || Heroic ac- 
tion, facinus magnum (any great action), 

*res p gesta. || Achievements, 
res geste (mat confined to successes in 





ACQU 


war). || Eseutcheon, insigne generis 
(gf: Cic. pro § 31, 88). 
ACHING, s. See AcHE. 


ACIDITY, aciditas (late): acidus sapor 
(acid taste). || Something acid, aci- 


ACKNOWLEDGE, agnoscere, cogno- 
scere (to recognize any thing, then to ac- 
é it to be what it is): appellare 

aliquem (with acc. of a title: to acknowl 


edge, e. g., a king, &c.). To acknowledge 
a man one’s son, agnoscere aliquem 
filam: not to im as one’s 
son longer, abdicare filium. To ac 
kn @ man as king, regem - 


king, 
imperium. || Confess, fateor came tm 
plying }), confiteor, pro- 


@ previous question 
fiteor ——-, pace rene dorcigne un 


aperte et ingenue, li 
Ti; libere profitéri. To acknowledge a debt, 
confiteri zs alienum (xii. tabb. ap. Geil, 
&c.), confiteri nomen: fateri se debére, 
not to acknowledge a debt, infitiari debi- 


sequi ; trinam 
nam teri. || To allow that one 
has received, ee ac pay Pa that one Owes a 
return > to @ , bene- 





peritos, 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT, agnitio (act of 
recognizing): confessio (act of se Ses 
ing). To bring a man to the 
ment Of any thing, aliquem adducere ad 
confessionem alicujus rei (by kind means): 
alicui exprimere confessionem alicujus 
rei or exprimere ut aliquis confiteatur 
aliquid (by force). To force @ man to an 


exprimere or 
re ut fateatur; cogere ut confiteatur or 
concedat. The ackn of er- 


paige tapes itus. To bring @ man to 
of kis sins, * face-e, 

eBicre Ut agoscat inteizn 2 

visse. I] To send a man a small 

br p pean dpe per 9 

(if “ small present” will do). 

edgment, the payment of a 

To give an acknowledgment, 


owl- 


Acknowl 


ACME, the highest point, the height. 
Crew. by adj., the acme of folly, translate 
“the greatest folly.” || Crisis of a dis- 

> Sriny morbi accessio (August. 
Confess., 6, 1, end). 

ACONITE. aconitum SE lene: 

ACORN, gians, 

ACORNS (bot.), crete calamus odo 
Tratus or aromaticus, calamus (if the spe 
cies need not be mentioned). 

ACOUSTICS, * acustica. 

ACQUAINT, inform, Vm. |] Ac- 
quaint one's self with, moecere, cog- 
: discere 


experience’ 
(@ ACQUAINTED, to be or become; 
with PERSONS. ‘become acquainted 


Pius nosse (general term) ; pulchre es 
noscere alicujus sensum (his opinions) ; 
eS ee 6 ee 
(&is intellectual or moral Lshermntes bles 


ACQU POP AY 


auem penitus cognoscere ; aliquem cog- ing, comparatio, adeptio: of popularity, 
noscere et intelligere. To be thorough- conciliatio gratiw. || Knowledge ac 
ly acquainted with any body, aliquem quired, doctrina, eruditio, litere. A 
penitus inspexisse ; pernosse aliquem | person of extenstve acquirements, multa- 
qualis sit; intus et in cute nosse (Pers.). | Tum rerum cognitione imbutus ; erudi- 
To make @ man acquainted with another, 


tissimus ; optimis artibus eruditus ; homo 
aliquem ad aliquem deducere (to intro- 
duce him). inted with any 




































































in quo multe sunt liter ; of extensive 
To be acquatr 


and various acquirements, in quo est co- 
jody by sight, aliquem de facie nosse. | pia et varietas studiorum. 
Not to be acquainted with any body, non ACQUISITION, comparatio (act of pro- 
nosse aliquem ; aliquis mihi est ignotus; | curing for one’s self) >. adeptio (the ob- 
ignorare aliquem (rare in the sense of be- | taining what one has striven for). Acqut- 
mg unacquainted with his person, as Nep., sition of popularity, conciliatio gratie. 
Arist. 1,4: mostly not to know his char- ACQUIT, || set free liberare re or a 
acter). || Expressing or implying intt | re: exsolvere re (release from) : eximere 
mate acquaintance: to be intimately | re or ex re (to deliver from) : levare re 
acquainted with, aliquo familiariter or in- (relieve from what 2s disagreeable; e. &., 
time uti; in familiaritate alicujus versari. fear, sorrow, pain) : expedire re (extri- 
ZL am intimately acquainted with, magna cate from) : extrahere ex re (drag out 
est mihi cum aliquo familiaritas. of): eripere ex or a re (snatch from). 
(by ACQUAINTED, to be; with THINGS. toy The last three of extricating from 
Aliquid intelligere, callére, cognitum or 


unpleasant circumstances ; e. g., dangers. 
perceptum habere ; multum in aliqua re || Pronounce guiltless, absolvere pr. 
versatum esse (to have had much practice | et ¢mpr., of any thing, aliqua re or de ali- 
in it): alicujus rei peritum esse (to be qua re (e. g., regni suspicione, de preevar- 
skilled in it): alicujus rei gnarum esse. icatione) : exsolvere aliqua re (€. g., SUs- 
(Syn. in UNDERSTAND.) Not to be ac- picione): liberare aliqua re (set free, Zen- 
quainted with any thing, aliquid ignorare eral term). To be acquitted, liberatum dis- 
or nescire; in aliqua re rudem or pere- cedere; innocentem or innoxium absolvi; 

inum, or hospitem esse ; alicujus rei 


ex judicio emergere. || Discharge a 
arum or imperitum esse. 


duty, officium exsequi, officio defungi; 
ACQUAINTANCE, (A) of persons. officii partes expleére. To acquit one’s eel 
|| An acquaintance, notus: alicui ami- 


admirably, &c., offictum cumulate red- 
cus (a friend) : alicui familiaris (an inti- | dere (Cic. ad Div., 5, 8, 2). See Dury. 
mate acquaintance). He is an acquaint. | || To acquit one’s self like a man, 
ance of mine, usus mihi et consuetudo or | virum se preestare. 

familiaritas mihi cum aliquo intercédit. ACQUITTAL, absolutio (any body's, 
An intimate acquaintance, aliquis cujus alicujus; alicujus rei; €. &» majestatis) ¢ 
liberatio (alicujus rei; €. 8+ culpe). 

ACQUITTANCE, apocha, accepti latio 
(the former implying payment of the debt ; 
the iatter any release from the necessity of 
payment). ‘A formal acquittance, or an 
acquittance under hand and seal, * apocha 
manu sigilloque firmata. To give any 
body an acquittance, apocham dare. 

ACRE, jugérum (really about two thirds 
of an acre. It was 240 feet in length and 
120 in breadth, and contained, therefore, 
28,800 square feet. Dict. Antiq.) 

"ACRID, acer (hot and biting, like mus- 
tard, garlic, onions) : acerbus (of any 
thing that contracts the tongue; e. Sy UN- 
ripe fruit, sour, opposed to suavis) : ama- 
rus (opposed to dulcis : nauscously bitter). 
ACRIMONIOUS, || acrid, Vib. ||Fie., 
of words, &c., amarus (bitter): acerbus 
(sour): asper (rough) : mordax (biting) : 
j{nvidiosus (calculated to raise a prejudice 
against the person attacked): aculeatus 
(stinging). ‘Acrimonious words, verbo- 
rum aculei. 

ACRIMONY, acerbitas, amaritas (SYN. 
under ACRID) : acrimonio (seldom in liter 
al sense before Plin., and only of sharpness 
to the taste; an invigorating, strengthen- 
ing sharpness. Not figurative in the sense 
of our acrimony). 

ACRITUDE. Vid. AckrMONY. 

ACROSS, adv., in transversum ; eX or 
de transverso; per transversum. Some- 
thing comes across mY mind, aliquid mihi 
de improviso objicitur. || Crosswise, 
Vip. To shake hands across, * alicujus 
manus decussatim constringere. 

Across, pr., trans. To march an army 
across the Rhone, trajicere’ exercitum 
Rhodinum or trans Rhodanum. 

ACROSTIC, ea quee AKPooTiXls dicitur 
(Cic., Div., 2, 54). : 

ACT, v. || Da, agére, facere (agere, 
like mparrewy, refers more to the simple act- 
ing than to the results of it; tacere, like 
movety, refers tO the action and its results: 
to act well or ill, recte or male agere, and 
recte or male facere; but the latter only 
so far as the effect of the action is, or is not, 
what it should be). || Behave, se gerere 
(e. g., shamefully). To act like a man, 
virum se preestare. \| Exert force, vim 
habere (not vim exserere, which ts not 
Lat.): efficicem esse (to work or be ef- 
fective). The medicine acts, concipitur 
venis medicamentum : 
dicamentum imbecillius est quam mor- 
i} bus: the medicine acts 80 powerfully, tanta 

vis est medicamenti: the medicine acts 

well, commade facit (Cels.). To act upon 
any thing, vim habére or exercére in ali- 


amicitid familiariter utimur. 
ANCE, n0ti, amici, familiares. 
an extensive acquaintance, multos habére 
amicos; *multis notum esse et familia- 
rem. || Acquaintance with any 
body, cognitio alicujus (the becoming ac- 
quainted with a man: dignus cognitione, 
worth knowing) : notitia alicujus (the be- 
ing acquainte with) : Usus ; 
suetudo (intercourse with, intimacy) : 
miliaritas (habits of great intimacy). 

make acquaintance with, aliquem cognos- 
cere. (B) With things: cognitio alicu- 
jus rei (the becoming acquainted with it) : 
notitia alicujus rei (the being acquainted 
with it): scientia alicujus rei (thorough 
knowledge, the result of mental activity). 

ACQUIESCE, acquiescere alicui rei, 
dat.; or aliqua re (say nothing against 
it; weaker than assentiri and approbare. 
Cic., Acad., 2, 46, acquiescere in aliqua re 
is, to find satisfaction in any thing): ali- 
qua re contentum esse (to be contented 
with): aliquid probare, approbare, acci- 
pere (to approve of, receive favorably). 

ACQUIESCENCE, probatio, approba- 
tio, comprobatio (approval) : consenzilo, 
consensus, assensus (assent). With jour 
acquiescence, te consentiente or prceoante. 
Without your acquiescence, te adversante, 
renuente, nolente. 

ACQUIRABLE, * quod adipisci queas: 
* quod obtinéri potest (Syn. under OB- 
Tarn): impetrabilis (what can be obtained 

entreaties). 

ACQUIRE, parare, comparare (pro- 
vide, procure by one’s own means): que- 
rere (obtain by seeking ; ©. Bs livelihood, 
victum ; popularity with the common peo- 
ple, gratiam ad populum ; glory, sibi glo- 
riam) : acquirere (to obtain what one has 
striven for): colligere (collect; €. 
good-will, favor, &c.) : nancisci (obtain 
with or without trouble; even against one’s 
wish): adipisci (to achieve by exertion) : 
conséqui (fo arrive at the object of one's 
wish, with or without assistance) : asséqui 
(to arrive by erertion at the object of one’s 
endeavors) : obtinére (to obtain and keep 

ossession). To acquire credit, parére sibi 
audem; money, pecuniam sibi facere; @ 
man’s friendship, alifujus amicitiam sibi 
comparare ; great influence, magnam 
auctoritatem sibi constituere; great wealth 
and reputation, magnas Opes gibi. mag- 
numque nomen facere; extensive knowl- 
edge, * magnas Opes eruditionis sibi com- 
parare. To endeavor to acquire, captare 
aliquid fe. g., popularity, &c.). To ac- 
quire strength, se corrovorare. 

ACQUIREMENT, || act of acquir- 
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does not act, me- + 
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quid: on any body, aliquem or alicujus 
animum movere, commovére. Jt acts 
upon me in different ways, varie afficior 
aliqua re. It acts differently wpon me, ali- 
quid aliter fero. || Zo be in ef, ective 
action; of things, in effectu esse (e. &- 
machines). || Act @ part on the stage, 
or in life, agere aliquem or alicujus par- 
tes; alicujus personam tuéri (not alicujus 
personam agere): simulare aliquem, 07 
with acc. and infin. (to pretend to be any 
body). (23 Ludere aliquem is wnclas- 
sical; exhibére aliquem un-Latin. To act 
a play, fabulam agere (not fabulam do- 
cére, which is said of the author only). 
To forbid the players to act, histrionibus 
ecenam interdicere (Sw.). The players 
will not act to-night, * histriones hodie in 
scenam non prodibunt. 

Act, n., factum (what has been actually 
done): facinus (deed, contemplated as the 
act of a free agent, and as an evidence of 
strength of character, for good or for evil): 
opus (work; the product of a faciens). 
|| Acts, facta (general term): Yes geste, 
gesta, orum, sometimes res only (acts per- 
formed in the line of one’s duty or office ; 
especially exploits, achievements in wary: 
acta (actions performed according to par- 
ticular rules ; measures, e. g. of @ polt- 
tician) : actiones (doings; goings On; 
implying @ continued course. Herz. ad 
B. Civ. 1,5). Acts of the Apostles, * Apos- 
tolorum acta or res geste. || A noble act, 
egregie or egregium factum ; facinus 
preclarum. An immortal act, facinus or 
opus immortale. Honorable, glorious 
acts, laudes, decora, pl. To perform an 
act, facinus facere, conticere ; opus edere 
A wicked act, facinus, flagitium, scelus 
committere; scelus facere, perficere, ad- 
mittere. || Zn the very act, in manifesto 
facinore (e. g., to be caught, deprehendi ; 
in re presenti és, on the spot where the oc- 
currence took place. || Act of amnesty, 
oblivio sempiterna (Cic.): oblivio quam 
Athenienses duvnotiay vocant (V. Maz.) 
lex ne quis ante actarurm rerum accuse- 
tur, neve multetur (a law), Vid. AMNES- 
ty. || Acts of @ court, tabula (general 
term): literes publicee (archives): acta 
publica, o7 acta only (recorded proceedings 
of the Senate, people, or individual magis- 
trates). To record in the acts, in acta re- 
ferre. To be contained in the acts, in actis 


esse. 

ACTION, |[thing done. V. ACTIVE. 
Acting, actio (doing, any thing done): 
actus. To be in action, in actu esse (Sen.). 
\| Action, tm law. Actio (the legal pro- 
ceedings; the trial): tis (the actual trial 
or contest): causa (the grounds of ats 
each party's case): res (the subject of it; 
the whole case): dica (Greek, only of a civil 
cause before a Greek court). A civil action, 
causa privata. A criminal action, causa 
publica (for an offence against the state § 
causa capitalis, if the penalty is death). 
To BRING AN ACTION AGAINST ANY BODY 
Q) generally: lege agere cum aliquo 
(not in aliquem) ; actionem alicui inten- 
dere; formulam alicui intendere (to pre- 
fer a written accusation against him) ; 
judicio experiri cum aliquo ; judicio per- 
séqui aliquem; 07” account of any thing, 
Cege) agere alicujus rei or de re j judicio 
or legibus experiri de re; against an 
thing, lege agere in or adversus aliquid. 
Q) In civil causes: aliquem in jus 
yocare (to call him before a court): dicam 
alicui scribere, subscribere, or impingere 
(to prefer a written accusation, with name 
of accuser, defendant, &c., before a Greek 
court). (3) In criminal causes: de- 
lationem nominis postulare in aliquem 
(propr. to ask permission of the Fest to 
deliver in the name of the accused person 5 
then to accuseé generally) : nomen alicujus 
ad judicem or judices deferre : judicium 
postulare in aliquem : aliquem in judi- 
cium adducere; aliquem in jus educere ; 
aliquem ducere or educere (to bring him 
before a court)? periculum alicui creare 
or facessere (to put him in peril) : aliquem 
reum ageré or facere (to make him an ac- 
cused person): aliquem (reum) citare (to 
cite him before a court) : aliquem accusare 
(to accuse him formally). For any thing, 
nomen alicujus deferre de re: deferre 
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aliquem alicujus rei (also with ad judi- 
ees): tian oa alicujus rei citare or 
agere; aliquem judicio alicujus rei, or 
only aliquem alicujus rei arcessere; ali- 


damages, aliquem judicio recuperatorio 
poaeek (Vid. RecupERATOR.) Ihave 
an. action, i. e., ground of action, habeo 
actionem ; est actio in aliquem. An ac- 
tion lies against any body, actio competit 
in aliquem. To show a man how he must 

ing his action, actionem alicui demon- 
strare. || Of an orator, including both 
voice and gesture, actio. || Battie. Vid. 
Of @ play, actio (an incident tn it; or 
tts incidents): ar, fabule (is 
general subject). A play abounding in 
action, fabula actuosa: deficient in action, 
* parum actuosa. 

ACTIONABLE, (res) accusabilis (Och- 
sner, Cic., Ecl., p. 105). Any thing ts ac- 
tionable or not actionable, est alicujus rei 
(ulla) or nulla actio. A person’s conduct 
is actionable, est actio in aliquem. || Some- 
times, poena or supplicio dignus (the latter 
of the severest punishment): animadver- 
tendus (to be noticed, and visited with pun- 
tshment 


ACTIVE, industrius, navus, operosus, 
laboriosus, assiduus, dili sedulus 
(Syn. under Activity): actuosus (op- 

to nihil agens, inclined to action, 

full of activity; e. g., of virtue, the mind, 
&c.; or opposed to quietus, of an actise 
life. It can not be used safely tn any other 
relations: still rarer ts activus, which oc- 
curs tn Sen. in philosophia activa, op- 
posed to contemplativa): acer (full of 
fire and energy): impiger (setting to 
work vigorously ; un ied by exertions) : 
strenuus (vigorously and earnestly active: 
e. g., Mercator): agens, ciens (active in 
sophy, opposed to patibilis, passive). 

N. navus et industrius: industrius et 
acer: acer et industrius: operosus et 
semper agens aliquid et moliens. Active 
in business, in rebus gerendis acer et in- 
dustrius. To be always active, semper 
agere aliquid (et moliri): to be active (of 
things), vigére. To be active in any body's 
cause, niti pro aliquo: “he to say 
that he was never more active than when 
he was doing nothing,” dicebat nunquam 
se plus agere quam nihil quum ageret. 
{| Acrive vers, verbum agens (opposed 
to verbum patiendi, Gell., 18, 12, ae 

ACTIVITY, opera (activity, unemphatic- 
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ally 3 Opposed 4 ed plat Ls or 
merely thinking, talking, or advising): 
labor (labor, toil): industria (habitual 
activity of an elevated kind; e. g., in he- 
roes, statesmen) : navitas (the useful activi- 
ty of ordinary men): sedulitas (bustling 
activity in small matters): assiduitas (per- 
severing industry): diligentia (careful, 
close application): impigritas (unwearied- 
ness): actio (acting). Agility, pernici- 
tas (activity and ity tn all bodily 
movements): agilitas (opposed to tarditas). 

ACTIVELY, naviter, strenue, impigre, 
enixe (with all ones might). || With 
agility, perniciter, agiliter (both post- 
Augustan). 

ACTOR, artifex scenicus (general 
term): actor scenicus or actor only (act- 
or, the most respectful term): histrio (the 
middle term: player): ludio, ludius (the 
lowest term : imic performer; a 
player and dancer). Tragic actor, Tra- 
goedus. Comic actor, Comcedus. || Com- 
pany of actors, familia histrionum; 

ex histrionum. 

ACTRESS, artifex scenica, also sceni- 


ACTUARY, scriba: actuarius (in the Sil- 
ver Ag: was a kind of short-hand writer, 
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who took notes of the speeches delivered in 
@court. Suet., Caes., 55). 
ACTUATE, movére, commovére (to 
move): ciére (set in motion, stir up): in- 
citare, concitare (set in violent motion) : 
impellere (drive or urge to): adducere, 
inducere (to draw to). Also agere ali- 
quem (Heind., Hor., Sat., 2, 2, 13). 
ACULEATE, aculeatus (armed with a 


thorn). 

ACUMEN. Vid. AcuTENEss. 

ACUTE, ||shkarp, propr. Vid. An 
acute angle, acutus. || Of the 
senses, acutus: sagax (having a fine 
sense of hearing or smelling ; sagacious). 
Oss., oculi acuti; oculi acres et acuti; 
visus acer: acer videndi sensus: nares 
acute, nasus aures acute. || Of 
the’ mental faculties, acutus (sharp): 
acer (vigorous, of powerful sag Pha are: 
penetrating): subtilis (fine, discriminat- 
ing accurately): argitus (over-acute ; 
making too fine distinctions): perspicax 
(clear-sighted), An acute understanding, 


ingenium acre or acutum: mens acris.. 


Very acute, peracutus, peracer: to be very 
acute, acutissimo, acerrimo esse ingenio: 
ingenii acumine valére. To be an acute 
thinker, acrem esse in cogitando. 

ACUTELY, |lof the senses, acute 
(cernere, audire): acriter (intuéri ali- 
quid.) || Of the mental powers, acute, 
acriter, subtiliter (Syn. under ACUTE). 

ACUTENESS, ingenii aciimen or acies 
{the former implying more of depth; of 
original and inventive ability) and acu- 
men only: perspicacitas: prudentia per- 
spicax (insight, taking tn all at one 
&lance): subtilitas (fine discrimination) : 
sagacitas (the power of accurate investiga- 
tion). Acut. in disputation, acimen 
disserendi. To possess natural acuteness, 
natura acutum esse. || Of sight, acies 
oculorum. 

ADAGE, proverbium (the proper word): 
verbum (@ saying) : adagio and adagium 
Gare very rare, and never met with in the 
best prose writers. There is an old adage 
that; an old adage says, est vetus pro- 
verbium or verbum; vetus verbum hoc 
quidem est. According to the old adage, 
veteri proverbio. As the old adage says, 
ut est in proverbio; quod proverbii loco 
dici solet: quod aiunt; ut aiunt; ut dici- 
tur. Vid. ProvEnrs. 

ADAMANT, adamas. 

ADAMANTINE, adamantinus. 

ADAPT, accommodare aliquid alicui 
rei or ad rem: facere or efficere ut ali- 
quid congruat or conveniat cum re (to 
make any thing suit another thing). To 
adapt the words to the thoughts, verba 





ad sensus accommodare; sententias ac- | 


commodare vocibus: a speech to the place, 
circumstances, and persons, orationem ac- 
commodare locis, temporibus, et pers6nis. 
ADAPTATION, accommodatio. 
ADAPTED, accommodatus alicui rei 
or ad rem (adapted to): aptus alicui rei 
or ad aliquid (fit for): conveniens, con- 
gruens (unclassical, congruus), consen- 
taneus alicui rei or cum re (agreeing with, 
suitable to): idoneus (perfectly sutted for 
some particular purpose, ad aliquid). To 
be adapted, aptum esse, apte convenire 
ad aliquid. Not to be adapted to, alienum 
esse; parum convenire. 
ADAYS. Vid. Nowapays. : 
ADD, adjungere aliquid ; to any thing, 
alicui rei or ad aliquid: addere aliquid 
(alicui rei or ad aliquid, to add ; used also 
of writing something additiona!) : adjice- 
re aliquid, to any thing, alicui rei or ad al- 
iquid: subjicere, to any thing, alicui rei 
(adjicere used also of additions made by 
word of mouth or writing ; subjicere also of 
additions in writing ; subjicere ts aloays 
to add below; e. g.,an erample,exemplum): 
attribuere (to assign or allot ; e.g., @ dis- 
trict to a country, v. Cas., B. C.,1, 35, end. 
Cic., Quint. Fr., 1, 1, 11, § 33): asperge- 
re aliquid, to any thing, alicui rei (to add 
incidentally ; to add a sprinkling of ; e. 
g., of written remarks : hoc aspersi ut sci- 
res, &c., Cic. Not, therefore, annotationes 
or scholia aspergere, but addere, tf they 
@re aregular series): apponere (to place 
by; to add: also of written additions), to 
any thing, alicui rei or ad eliquid. Not. 
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subjungere and subnectere in ciassicat 
writers—to add co-ordinately. I hace add 
ed a@ copy of the letter, exemplar literarum 
subscripsi, or subscriptum est: literarum 
exemplar ad te misi. || To add “p 
summam alicujus rei facere (to jind 
total): compiitare (ta reckon up): name 
Tare (to count): ratiocinari (to calculate 

ADDER, vipéra [coluber berus, Linn. 
|| An adder’s tooth, blood, &c., dens, san- 


&c., viperinus. 

ADDER’S-TONGUE (plant), * ophio- 
glossum (Linn.). 

ADDICTED, deditus alicui rei: studi- 
osus alicujus rei (fondly pursuing i): 
addictus alicui rei (devoted to it). JN. ad- 
dictus et deditus. Also, post-Augustan, 
devotus alicui rei. JN. deditus devotus 

e. || To be addicted to, se dare, dé 

ére, tradere alicui rei (to give one’s sel 
up to): indulgére alicui rei (to indulge tin 
it): studére alicui rei (to pursue it with 
pleasure). To be wholly addicted to, mul- 
tum esse in re (e. g., venationibus: totum 
esse inre. To be addicted to pleasure, vo- 
luptatibus deditum esse, servire, astric- 
tum esse: #tatem in voluptatibus col- 
locare : libidinibus se servum prestare. 

ADDICTION, studium alicujus rei (e@ 
ger pursuit of any thing). 

ADDITION, adjunctio: appositio (the 
placing to, or adding; e. g., of examples, 
exemplorum): adjectio: accessio (some- 
thing added: in rhetoric, an addition that 
completes @ definition): additamentum 
(thing added). PHR. To improve a work 
by additions and corrections, librum cre- 
bris locis inculcare et reficere (Cic.): to 
set any thing forth with lying additions, 
mendaciuncilis aspergere aliquid. To 
make many tmportant additions to his 
edict, multas res novas in edictum adde- 
re (Liv., 1, 30). ||Arithmetical addt ~ 
tion, calculorum subductio: computatio 
(calculation generally). By addition and 
subtraction, addendo deducendoque. 

ADDITIONAL, e. g., additional obser- 
vations, *observationes qu# prioribus 
addende sunt. 

ADDLE. || Addled egg, ovum inane, 
irritum; 6vum zephyrinum ; ovum uri 
num; ovum hypenemivum ; ovum cyno- 
strum. || dddle-headed, addle-pat- 
ed, levis (flighty, thoughtless): vanus 
(empty, idly chattering, &c.): inconsultus, 
inconsideratus (acting without previous 
consultation or consideration). 

ADDRESS, || accost, Vid. || Address 
one’s self, se parare or se comparare ; 
to any thing, aliquid (to prepare one’s 
self for it): aggrédi ad aliquid (e. g., ad 
dicendum, to approach it; set about it). 
|| Address a letter to any body, alicui in- 
scribere epistolam: dare literas ad ali- 
quem ; literas mittere alicui or ad aliquem 
(to write to, send a letter to: not scribere 
ad aliquem). 

ADDRESS. || Dezterity, habilitas 
(dexterity of body): habitus (the derterity 
gained by the practice of an art or virtue): 
ars (dexterity in an art): usus alicujus rei 
(experience and consequent skill): tacul- 
tas (the power of doing any thing, capaci- 
ty): ingenium ad aliquid aptum or habile 
(mental aptitude): ingenii dexteritas, or 
dexteritas only: to any thing, ad aliquid 
(readiness and cleverness in conduct to- 

others ; worldly wisdom, Liv., 28, 18, 
and 37,7, end. In the sense of “ dexteri- 
ty” generally, it is not Latin). \}Of @ 
letter; direction, prescriptio. || Des- 
ignation by name and place of 
abode. at ts address ? ubi hab- 
itas? ||To payone’s addresses -to, 
aliquem petere: alicujus amore tenéri, 
captum esse ; aliquem in amore habére 
(to be in love with: cause for effect). 
|| Speech, alloquium (address of a persua- 
stve, consolatory, or warning kind. A soft 
address, blandum or lene alloquium, Liv.): 
allocutio (speaking to): appellatio (accost- 
ing a man quietly; e. g., to request any 
thing): compellatio (direct address in a 
speech ; rhetorical term): oratio (formal, 
studied speech): concio (address to a pop 
ular or miliary assembly, harangue\: 2er- 
mo (speech of an unpremeditated, conrer- 
sational kind). 

ADDUCE, fraducere (lead joven 3 
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person): afferre, proferre (bring for- 
ward): mMemorare, commemorare (make 
mention of): laudare (especially to praise) : 
citare (to call forth; e. g., aliquem aucto- 
rem, as one’s authority; but rare in this 
sense). To adduce witnesses, testes pro- 
ferre, laudare, proferre, citare, excitare : 
testimony, afferre testimonium: @ pass- 
age, locum afferre, laudare: @ reason, ra- 
tionem, causam atferre: afferre cur with 
the subj. (e. g., cur credam, afferre possum, 
Cic.)—Obs. Since producere testem is 
correct, we may say producere or atterre 
scriptorem ; but not locum, rationem : ci- 
tare locum, indicare, efferre, are wrong ; 
also allegare exemplum. 

ADDUCTION. || Of examples, pas- 
sages, &c.: prolatio: commemoratio (the 
mentioning of them). 

ADDUCIBLE, qui produci, afferri, &c., 

otest. Vid. ApDUCE. 

ADEPT, || skill ful, expert, Vip. || In- 
ttiated, mysteriis initiatus; also mysta 
or mystes. 

ADEQUACY, prps., bonitas (goodness) : 
justus numerus (proper number): conve- 
nientia (switableness). 

ADEQUATE, quod satis esse videtur 
or visum est: par: satis idoneus: suth- 
ciens, used absolutely in this sense, belongs 
toa late age. An adequate knowledge of 
any thing, * satis idonea alicujus rei sci- 
entia. || dn adequate supply, satis, 


en. 

ADEQUATELY, satis (sufficienter, late 
Latin): convenienter, congruenter alicui 
rei: apte ad aliquid. 

ADHERE, adherére alicuirei. Hence, 
to cling to; of properties, customs, 
&c.: hewrére alicui: manére (to remain). 
Sin adheres to him, heret ei peccatum. 
|| Cling to; am devoted to, adheresco 
alicui rei: amplector 07 amplexus teneo 
aliquid. To adhere to justice and virtue, 
justitie honestatique adhrescere: jus- 
titiam honestatemque amplecti. || Hence= 
to be an adherent of any body, dedi- 
tum, addictum esse, favére, studére ali- 
cui: favére alicujus partibus; studiosum 
esse alicujus; esse e partibus alicujus; 
sequi, sectari aliquem ; sequi alicujus auc- 
toritatem; assectari aliquem; assectam 
or sectatorem esse alicujus (the last three 
especially of the followers of some more 
powerful person). To adhere to a philo- 
sophical sect, sequi philosophiam ; esse ab 
aliqua disciplina. 

ADHERENCE, coherentia (mutual ad- 
herence) : alligatio (the tying together, knit- 
ting together). || Attachment, studium, 
amor alicujus: voluntas in aliquem (with 
or without propensa): caritas alicujus or 
in aliquem (affection arising from high 
estimation): observantia (respectful atten- 


tion). 

ADHERENT, assécla (mostly term of 
contempt ; also scholar, follower of a phiio- 
sophical sect: sectator and assectator, in 
this sense, ted to the Silver Age): socius, 
amicus (friend): fautor, studiosus alicu- 
jus (favorer): cultor, admirator (admir- 
er.) A man’s adherents (in a@ political 
sense), qui sentiunt cum aliquo, qui stant 
cum or ab aliquo; qui faciunt cum aliquo; 
qui alicujus partibus favent; qui alicui 
student. An adherent of the nobility, no- 
bilium amicus, optimatium fautor; no- 
bilitatis fautor or studiosus. || Female 
adherent, fautrix: cultrix: alicujus stu- 


diosa. TJ'o be an adherent. See under 
ADHERE. 
ADHESION. || Adhesiveness, lenti- 


tia: tenacitas. |] Attachment to a person 
or party; prps., studium alicujus: better 
cl, 


crel, 

ADHESIVE, tenax (sticky, tenacious ; 
€. 8, war): resinacéus (like resin): glu- 
tindsus (like glue). 

ADHESIVENESS, lentitia (glutinosi- 
ty): tenacitas, 

ADHIBIT. Vid. Emproy. 

ADHORTATION. Vid. ExHorraTIon. 

ADIAPHANOUS, non pellucidus : non 
translucidus. To be adiaphanous, non 
per- or trans-lucére; lucem non trans- 
mittere. 

ADIEU, vale! valeas! To bid adieu to 
any body, aliquem salvére jubeo; alicui 
Mcveaps na tases Age, and poetical). To 
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bid a final adiew, supremum valedicere (7). 
Fia., to bid adieu to (e. g., life, vice), re- 
nuntiare (vite, vitiis). 

ADJACENT, finitimus (lying on the 
borders of): confinis (having a@ common 
boundary): vicinus, propinquus (near) ; 
all four with dat.: conjunctus alicui loco: 
continens alicui loco, er cum aliquo loco. 
Oss., affinis, in this sense, hardly belongs 
to classical prose (though found Liv., 28, 
17, 5): contiguus, conterminus, poetical 
and late: limitaneus, very late. To be ad- 
jacent to, adjacére alicui terre, or ali- 
quam terram; imminére alicui terre: 
tangere, attingere, contingere terram. 

ADJECTIVE, appositum, adjectivum. 
An adjective, epithéton (Quint.). 

ADJOIN, (tR.), || addere, adjungere, 
ad-, sub-jicere (aliquid alicui rei or ad ali- 
quid: subjicere only alicui rei). Syn. in 
App. (INTR.) || J'o be adjacent to; of 
countries. Vid. ADJACENT. || Of build- 
ings, continuari alicui loco (to join it). 

ADJOINING, || nearest, proximus. 
Adjacent, Vip. 

ADJOURN, differre, proferre, con-ferre 
(differre may be used of an indefinite ad- 
journment ; but not pro- or con-ferre) : 
prolatare (e. g., comitia, diem, &c.; to 
put of): rejicere, reservare (to put off 
what should be done now): prodicere 
(diem ; to fix a more distant day). To ad- 
journ to another time, in aliud tempus dif- 
terre, proferre, rejicere: to the next day, 
aliquid differre in crastinum: in poste- 
rum diem conferre: for some days, ali- 
quot dies proferre or promovére. Vid. 
Pour oFF. 

ADJOURNMENT, | dilatio, prolatio. 
To pray for an adjournment, petere dila- 
tionem. By adjournment, ditferendo, 
proferendo. 

ADJUDGE, addicere (general term): 
adjudicare (pronounce it his, judicially 
or authoritatively). The property to any 
body, bona alicui addicere: the kingdom 
to Ptolemy, adjudicare regnum Ptolemxo: 
a triumph, honors, a sum of money to any 
body, decernere alicui triumphum, hono- 
res, pecuniam. || Fiz a punishment, 
constituere, dicere : irrogare had not this 
meaning till the time of the empire; before 
this it meant to propose the punishment to 
be inflicted on any body by the people. To 
adjudge any body to suffer such a punish- 
ment, constituere alicui poonam: to pay 
such a fine, dicere alicui mulctam. 

ADJUDICATE, facere judicium: sen- 
tentiam dicere (by word of mouth) or ferre 
(by tablets): about any thing, alicujus rei 
or de aliqué re: about any body, de aliquo. 

ADJUDICATION, || act of adjudg- 
ing property to any body, addictio; 
e. g., bonorum (Cic.): adjudicatio (Dig.). 

ADJUNCT, s., ie, an accessory 
thing or person: accessio (e. g., Syphax 
was an accessio Punici belli, @ mere ad- 
junet, not the principal enemy. A lean-to, 
or building added to a house, was an ac- 
cessio; and Pliny speaks of cups so orna- 

with jewels that the gold was a mere 
accessio). || An associate or assist- 
ant in office, adjutor. : 

ApsuncT, adj., joined to, junctus, 
conjunctus. “Jf death were adjunct to my 
act” (Shak.), si poenam sequi oporteret, 
ut supplicio afficerer. : 

ADJUNCTION, adjunctio: appositio 
(act of placing by or after): adjectio. 
|| Thing joined, accessio: additamen- 


tum. 

ADJUNCTIVE, ||that which is join- 
ed, adjunctivus (e. g., modus, the subjunc- 
tive, Diom.) ||s., one who joins, ad- 
junctor (Cic., but only in a bitier, taunt- 
ing passage). 

ADIURATION, llact of proposing 
an oath: crel. by verbs under AvJURE. 
|| Form of an oath proposed to any 
body, jurisjurandi verba or formula: jus- 
jurandum. Vid. OaTu. ||= Earnest en- 
treaty, obtestatio: obsecratio (S¥N. in 
ADJURE). ; 

ADJURE, ||impose a prescribed 
form of oath, jurejurando, or jusjuran- 
dum, or ad jusjurandum aliquem adigere; 
aliquem sacramento adigére or rogare (of 
soldiers): jurejurando aliquem astringe- 
re, obstringere, obligare (bind by an oath): 
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jusjurandum ab aliquo exigere: jusjuran 
dum alicui deferre. || Nearly=implore: 
obtestari (¢o call God to witness, and im- 
plore any body in a suppliant manner, 
Dig.): obsecrare (to implore urgently by 
all that is holy ; by all a man holds sacred). 
Jn. implorare et obtestari. By any body, 
per aliquem. To adjure by all that is sa- 
cred, all you hold dear, &c., multis, om- 
nibus, infimis precibus petere, orare ; 
omnibus precibus orare et obtestari ali- 
quem. 

ADJUST, ordinare (general term to 
bring into order, regulate: disciplinam, 
Liv. ; litem, Cic. ; res publicas, Her.) : in 
ordinem adducere, redigere: disponere 
(to dispose, according to a plan, in vari: 
ous places): digerére, in ordinem digere- 
re (to distribute, so that what belong togeth- 
er may be placed together, and each group 
be separated from the rest: jus civile in 
genera, Cic.): dispensare (to distribute 
proportionately): componere (to arrange, 
so that the whole may present a pleasing 
appearance): collocare, constituere (to 

): describere (to sketch, arrange by a. 
written order, describere classes centuri- 
asque ex censu (Liv.): explicare (un- 
fold; tv arrange a confused, entangled 
mass). To adjust hair, capillum com- 
ponere; crines or capillos digerere (#); 
capillos disponere (Ov.) ; capillos come- 
re; comam in gradus formare, frangere : 
the folds of a mantle, &c., collocare chla- 
mydem ut apte pendeat (Ov. Met., 2, 
733) : componere pallium or pallam (for 
chlamydem, pallium, vid. MANTLE), To 
adjust one’s affairs, rem familiarem con- 
stituere ; res suas ordinare; res familia- 
res componere: @ plan of military opera- 
tions, totius belli ratidnem describere: a 
merchant's or tradesman’s affairs, alicu- 
jus negotia explicare: limits, boundaries, 
fines constituere, terminare. To adjust 
disputes, controversias componere (C@s.). 
|| Adapt one thing to another, ac- 
commodare aliquid alicui rei or ad ali- 
quid: facere or efficere ut aliquid con- 
gruat or conveniat cum re. Vid. ADAPT. 

ADJUSTER, ordinator, dispositor (both 
in the Silver Age): qui aliquid ordinat, 
disponit, digérit, &c. 

ADJUSTMENT, ordinatio: constitutio 
(e. g., religionum, Cic.): institutio (e. g., 
rerum, Cic.): accommodatio (rei ad ali- 
quid). Or by crcu. with verbs under Ap- 


ST. 

ADJUTANT, adjitor tribini militum 
(after Orell., Insc., 3517, where adjutor 
cornicularii): * adjutor castrensis [optio 
=prps., sergeant). 

ADMEASUREMENT, dimensio : assig- 
natio (allotment ; e. g.. agrorum, Cic.). 

ADMENSURATION, dimensio (meas- 
urement): assignatio (allotting, allotment. 
Obs., not attributio, which is the act of re- 
ferring any body to some other person for 

ayment). 

ADMINISTER, administrare (to man- 
age or administer any thing: negotium, 
rem, bellum, rempublicam, magistra- 
tum): fungi aliqua re (to perform any 
thing thoroughly, and to one's own satis- 
faction: munere, officiis, honoribus) : ge- 
rere (to bear, to carry on; with reference 
to one’s conduct in power: magistratum, 
imperium, honores, rempublicam, rem, 
rem bene, male): presse alicui rei (to 
preside over it): procurare (to manage 
any thing for another in his absence). 
|| Afford, Vip. || Contribute to, Vip. 
Pur. to administer an oath to any body, 
alicui jusjurandum deferre (to put him on 
his oath ; to tender an oath to him): ju- 
rejurando aliquem astringere, obstringe- 
re, obligare (to bind any body by oath). 
To administer physic to any body, dare al- 
icui medicamentum (ad or contra ali- 
quid): medicamentum. potui dare alicui 
(if i is a draught): adhibére medicinam 
alicui (to employ it in any body’s case). 
To administer poison to any body, vené- 
num alicui infundere. To administer the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper, * celebrare 
eucharistiam. To administer justice, ju- 
dicium facere (of coming to a decision in 
@ particular case): jus dicere, dare, red- 
dere (gencral term for pronouncing sen 
tence, especially of the praetor, and govern 
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mle Stagg OF se judicium exercére (to 
judicial investigation, as 


AD MINISTRATION, administratio 


obligations laid aa one by any - 
honorum, &c.) : pooaes ery oe 
for another in his absence; e. g., alieno- 
Tum bonorum). || Body intrusted 
with the management of a goo ek 
affairs, * qui toti 

trand2 


prepositi sunt : poco rt 
sunt rebus publicis: * rerum as pelcarem 
curatores: procuratores regni, or qui in 
ione regni sunt (i. e., who rule in 
the name of a king who ts a minor, imbe- 
cile, &c.). || Task or office of man- 
aging a nation’s affairs, 
tratio reipublice ; negotia publica; sum- 
ma imperii, rerum. 
ADMINISTRATOR, administrator : 
Sater ae (manager for another): qui 
alicui rei preest, &c. 
TDMIRABLE, worthy of admira 
tion, admiratione dignus ; mirandus; ad- 
mirandus; mirabilis; admirabilis. | Ez- 
cellent, egregius, eximius, excellens, 
prestans, prestabilis. (Syn. 


an extraordinary manner or ). Ex- 
cellently, admirabiliter: egregie; exi- 
mie ; excellenter. 


ADMIRAL, eefectus classis ; dux 
prefectusque p nbeeng fib classi preest. 
ve make any body an preponere 


aliquem navibus ; preficere ga! aba 
si. To be an admiral, classi presse, 
esse ; toti officio maritimo 
prepositum esse. The admiral’s ship, 
navis pretoria. The admiral's flag, *in- 
navis pretoriz. 
ear ceeaae summa imperii mari- 


“ADMIRALTY, ia. a5 maritimo 
prepositi ( 5) 
ADMIRATION, miratio, admiratio. To 
excite admiration, nem 
pres admirationem habére (admira- 
tionem movére, to excite astonishment, of 
things). To be seized with admiration, 
admiratio me capit or incessit. Full of 
admiration mirabundus. 
ADMIRE, mirari (wonder at poner 
new, strange, &c.): admirari ( 
contemnere, to regard something with ad 
miration as being or good): suspi- 


one 
affici: to be much admired, in magna ad- 
miratione carga A man who speaks with 
a dom is greatly admired, 
magna est admiratio copiose et sapienter 
dicentis. || Colloquially=to be in love 
wétth, amore alicujus teneri or captum 
esse; aliquem in amore habére; amare. 
AD admirator. To bea great 
admirer of any body, admiratione celebra- 
re aliquem. || Zover, amans (one who 
loves): amator (one who acts as if 
he loved, whether he does or not: a profess- 
ed lover) : of a thing, amans, amicus, — 
tor alicujus rei (the amator showing his 
Seeling by his actions): cultor alicujus rei 
(one who shows a high estimation of it): 
alicujus rei (taking a lively in- 
terest tn it): consectator alicujus rei (pur- 
*RDMIRINGLY, 
ADMIRINGLY, in admirantis modum. 
ADMISSIBLE, ‘aecipiendus: dignus qui 
(que, quod) accipiatur (acceptabilis only 





std probabilis, probandus 
(meriting ger of): pee com- 
medus (fair: of proposals, 


conditions, 
&c.): licitus (allssem, || What ought 
to be conceded, con dus. 
ADMISSIBILITY, worthiness of 
being received, 
ratio, commoditas Gareuiicae, sutta- 
bleness): wquitas rata 5 probabilitas 
rages of Ae ohare But mostly 
the admissibility of any 





ser 
RDMONISHMENT, 





thing, rem esse negate : ad- 
miscibility of ary 9° edith Biden (o0 
“Tce it); gravitas (so far 


it 
A MISSION, \|the being admitted, 
Pt hey tate of ide, f admitted, ad- 


poate the emperor, &e.) ; ‘Sy die 
repeeap apt oe tients 
tar or recipiar. There is no admission, 
nemini aditus patet. To procure any body 


excipere (to receive): sometimes in- 
Fandere (to allow to flow in ; e. g., homines 
humiliores in alienum genus, Cic.: agmi- 
na in Greciam, Curt.). To admit the ene- 
my into the town, hosti patefacere urbem; 
hostem in urbem acci Not to admit 
any body, aliquem introitu prohibére, ali- 
cui introitum precludere (general term, 
to entering). Vid. “refuse 
admission,” under ADMISSION. To ad- 
mit any body, alicui aditum dare, — 
admittere (general term): alicui adi 
conveniendi dare ; alicui copiam sui dare 
(to grant an audience). Persons of the 
lowest rank are admitted to him, nemo tam 
humilis est, cui non aditus ad eum pateat. 
|| To concede, concedere: largiri (to 

6°’ ly, thout ae: isi ) 2 

fateor (opposed to celare, disclose any 
thing): ¢ confiteor (confess in consequence 
of ¢ ): dare 
(to present an opponent with it as a prelim- 
tnary concession). Do you admit that? 
&c., dasne? with acc. and inf. Who can 
hesitate to admit this? quis hoc non dede- 
rit? If you admit this, you must also ad- 
mit the former, dato hoc, dandum erit 
illud. Admit this to be so, or to be the 
case, sit sane; fac or demus ita esse. 
|| Admit, admit of=be capable of recetv- 
ing, suffering, &c. [Vid. SuFFER) To 
admit of some excuse, habére aliquid ex- 
cusationis. 25 aan admit of no delay, dila- 
tionem non pati; dilationem or cuncta- 
tionem non recipere (both of things). 
This admits of no doubt, de hoc dubitari 
non potest. 

ADMITTANCE. Vid. Apmtssron. 
ADMIX, admiscére aliquid alicui rei: 
or aliquid aliqua re; or cum aliqua re 

(Columelia). 
ADMIXTION, 2 admixtio (as action): 
ADMIXTURE, $admixtum or res ad- 

mixta (as thing). 
ADMONISH, monére, admonére, to 
any thing, aliquid or with ut (to warn by 
ing toa man's reason and judgment ; 
latter, mostly, by putting him in mind 
of something past): hortari, adhortari (to 
appeal to his will and resolution, mostly 








ad aliquid Gn aliquid not good) or with ut. 
ADMONISHER, monitor, admonitor: 
hortator, exhortator (ezhorter, encoura- 


monitio, admoni- 

ADMONITION, tio: monitus, ad- 
monitus (only in abl.): as thing, moni- 
tum, admonitum : hortatio, exhortatio. 
SYN. in ADMONISH. Not to listen to any 
body’s ad: monentem 
non audire. To listen to any body's wise 
admonitions, *audire or facere ea, que 
quis sapienter monuit: by my admonition, 
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ADO, ||trouble, difficulty, nego- 
tium: with much ado, Vix, egre, eger- 
rime, magno labore, multo negotio, malta 
opera, n.ilto labore or sudore. To have 
much ado, to suffer, egre or egerrime ali- 
quid pati; to compel them, plurimum ne- 
gotii habére, ut cogam, &c.: to get them 
across the river, egerrime conficere ut 
flumen transeant. There was much ado 
to get it done, difficulter atque egre fiebat. 
| Bustle, tumult, turba or turb@ (sel- 
dom), tumultus. To make much ado, tu- 
multum facere, tumultuari: about noth- 
ing, excitare fluctus in simpilo, ut dici- 
tur (Prov. Cic., de Legg., 3. 16, 36) ; magno 
conatu magnas nugas dicere (if i words. 
Ter.). dobartoadicguhe oe sine mora or 
dilatione ; 

ADOLESCENCE, adolescentia (from 
17 to 30, or even 40). Vid. Yourn. 

ADOPT, adoptare (4 minor): arrogare 
(an older person ; who may even be the fa- 
~~ <7. a family). \|Iarzorr., To adopt 

consilium capere or inire 

Ciaciomdl eityeid or with ut, or inf.; or 
de nee Te): constituere (to resolve, to 
fiz). To adopta reading, lectionem, 
scripturam recipere. 

ADOPTER, adoptator (Gell, Ulp., 
rap ced (Gaj., Ulp.) : pater adop- 

vus 

PR Fiera adoptio: arrogatio (Syn. 


ADOPTIVE, adoptivus. (Cic.; e. g., 


filius, -) 

AD RABLE, venerandus, venerabilis: 
sancte venerandus: sanctus. 

ADORATION, veneratio; adoratio 
(early, and in Livy, &c.): cultus. Vid. 
ADORE. 

ADORE, venerari, adorare (the latter 
Cic.: both with 


a wider sense—to love and honor, co - 
=e g., a female). 

ADORER, venerator (poetical, Ov.): 
cultor. A zealous or constant adorer, a3- 
|| Of a female, &., "cul- 

_To have many adorers, in 
magn 


esse. 
ADORN, ornare (general term): deco- 
rare (opposed to what is ordinary or un- 
seemly: ornare, opposed to what is paliry 
paper poe .): exornare (to dress 
or out: of adorning a speech): 
eateoss (eas rome 
and there: also of a speech) : eee 
Codecs, Le arvana 
the head, hair: alas; plivetiadly % 


&. 
ages With any thing, ornare, exorna- 
guere et orn 


(oa before), aligud re; excolére aliqua re. 
or ornatu alicujus rei (to embellish with) , 
marbles, i 


vheshewnowass 


are to jieader without guid. 
ance rb the wotcagn. &c.), Vagari errore 





me monente: for your 
monendi causa (or with partcp., e. g, te 
moniturus hee dico). 

ADMONITIONER, prps., admonitor 
non nimis verecundus (Cic., Fam., 9, 8): 
censor, or censor castigatorque: patruus 
gag so used proverbially, Hor., Sat., 2, 


ADMONITORY, monitorius (Sen.). 





—ita dexter egit, ut (Liv.). 
exter ut (Lie. 
ADROITNESS, ingenii dexteritas, or 
Seeeete ene cet 


ADVA 


conduct toward vthers, in the sense of 
‘adroitness” generally, it is not Lat.): 
sollertia, calliditas, prudentia, peritia: in- 
genium ad aliquid aptum or habile (natu- 
ral adroitness, in a particular respect). 
Syn. in Aprorr. 

ADRY, sitiens. To be adry, sitire. 

ADSCITITIOUS, adscitus or ascitus 
(partcp., opposed to nativus). 

ADSTRICTION, astrictio (adstringent 

er, Plin.). 

ADULATION,  aadulatio, assentatio. 
(Vid. FLarrery.) Servile adulation, blan- 
ditiw verniles (such as slaves brought up 
in their master’s house uscd, Tac., Hist., 


59, 4). 

ADULATORY, adulatorius (Tac.), adu- 
labilis (late, Ammian.) : blandiens, blandus. 

ADULT, adultus; adult setatis; adul- 
ta wtate. An adult, pubes. 

ADULTERATE, v., corrumpere (cor- 
rupt by an internal change of quality) : 
vitiare (general term, to make faulty, spoil ; 
e. g., pecunias, merces): adulterare (to 
introduce what is bad or spurious tnto 
what ts good and genuine ; e. g., nummos, 
gemmas) : interpolare (to give any thing 
a good appearance by dressing it up; with 
additions ; e. g., merces: to falsify a doc- 
ument by additions and erasures) : tran- 
scribere (to falsify in copying). || Com- 
mit adultery, adulterium facere, inire, 
committere, &c. Vid. ADULTERY. 

ADULTERATE, corruptus, 

ADULTERATED, ee adulteratus, 
&c. Vid. ADULTERATE, v. Adulterated 
money, nummus adulterinus (a coin of 
adulterated metal). 

ADULTERATION, adulteratio. [Viti- 
atio (post-Augustan, and very rare: cor- 
ruptio, Cic. twice, but very rare)| Depra- 
vatio (Cic., otherwise rare), 

ADULTERER, adulter (noryés): alie- 
narum corruptor feminarum (seducer of 
other men’s wives). || Adulterer of coin, 
adulterator (monéte. Claud., Saturn., 
Dig.). 

ADULTERESS, adultéra (uoryds). 

ADULTERINE, adulterinus; adulter- 
ino sanguine natus (Plin.). 

ADULTEROUS, adulter, a, um. To 
have had adulterous intercourse with any 
body's wife, adulterio cognovisse alicujus 
uxorem. 

ADULTEROUSLY, *more adultero- 


rum. 

ADULTERY, adulterium. To commit 
adultery, adulterare : adulterium inire, 
committere, facere: conjugii fidem viola- 
re (to break one’s marriage vow: all of 
single acts): adulteria exercére (of the 
habit) : with any body's wife, alicujus uxo- 
rem adulterare, or adulterio cognoscere. 
Taken in adultery, in adulterio deprehen- 
sus: in stupro comperta (of a female). 

ADUMBRATE, adumbrare (more than 
to draw an outline, the outline being sha- 
ded, Freund: also, to give an imperfect 
representation in words): delineare (to 
draw an outline). Pur., formam ac spe- 
ciem alicujus rei adumbrare: tantum- 
modo summas attingere (opposed to res 
explicare). 

ADUMBRATION, imago adumbrata 
(opposed to effigies solida et expressa) : 
adumbratio (act, and thing formed: also 
impropr., imperfect representation in words, 
an attempt, opposed to perfectio). 

ADUNATION, adunatio (very late, Cy- 
prian): conjunctio (Cic., joining togeth- 


er). 

ADUNCITY, aduncitas (e. g., rostro- 
rum, Cic.). 

ADUST, exustus (burned or dried up ; 
e. g., ager): adustus (burned or scorched 
by the sun; hence embrowned, brown; 
adustus color): concipiendo igni aptus 
(inflammable): facilis ad exardescendum 
(easily ignited): sometimes fragilis (easily 
broken from being dry). 

ADVANCE, TR, ||move forward, 
propr., promovére (a camp, troops, chess- 
men, &c.). || Promote to honor, ali- 
quem augére, tollere, attollere (to raise a 
man to posts of honor in a state): fovére 
(to show favor to by one’s acts): ornare, 
exornare (to distinguish): gratia ef auc- 
toritate sud sustentare (support by one’s 
vincansinans JN. augere atque ornare: au- 


Vitia- 
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gére et adjuvare; fovére ac tollere; sus- 
tinére ac fovére. T'o advanceto any thing, 
producere ad dignitatem (to raise to a post 
of honor) : promovére ad, or in munus, or 
ad locum (to advance to an office: time of 
empire. Not promovére alone): muneri 
prveficere (set over any thing): munere 
ornare. T'o advance any body to a higher 
rank or office, aliquem promovére ad (in) 
ampliorem gradum, ad ampliora officia. 
|| Forward: to advance any body's in- 
terests, servire alicujus commodis; rebus 
or rationibus alicujus consulere or pro- 
spicere. The interests or welfare of a state, 
saluti reipublice consulere; rempubli- 
cam juvare, tueri; reipublice salutem 
suscipere. A study, studiis favére, studia 
concelebrare (by pursuing it eagerly: of 
several persons, Cic., Invent., 1, 3,4). || En- 
large, promovére (e. g., imperium, mo- 
nia, &c.). TJ'o advance any body’s fortune, 
alicujus fortunam ampliticare. || Adorn, 
Vip. || Accelerate, accelerare aliquid 
(to hasten any thing): maturare aliquid, 
or with inf. (to endeavor to bring that to 
pass which should be performed now) : re- 
presentare aliquid (to do without delay, 
even before the time): precipitare aliquid 
(to hurry it on too much). ||Propose, 
bring forward, &c. To advance an 
opinion, sententiam dicere (to give or de- 
clare an opinion); tuéri (to maintain it) ; 
aperire (to open or disclose it), &c. || Pay 
in advance. Vid. ADVANCE, s. 
ADVANCE, INTRANS., ||to come for- 
ward, procedere (general term: also of 
a@ player): progrédi (also of a general): 
prodire (to come forth ; hence, also, to pro- 
ject). || Of an army, vid. Marcu. 
|| Make progress, procedere, progredi, 
procedere et progredi, proficere: in any 
thing, in re; processus (never in the Golden 
Age profectum) facere in re. To advance 
in virtue, procedere et progredi in virtute; 
progressionem facere ad virtutem. 
ADVANCE, &., progressus, progressio 
(propr. et impr.): processus (improper). 
|| Money paid or received in ad- 
vance, *pecunia in antecessum data or 
accepta, respectively. To pay any body in 
advance, pecuniam alicui in antecessum 
dare. ||A step forward, as it were, to 
meet a lover and fix his attention: perhaps 
the nearest notion ts blandimentum, blan- 
ditiw. To make advances to, petere: 
prps., per blandimenta adgredi (used by 
Tac. of a mother toward her son): pelli- 
cere (ad sese) aliquem, or alicujus ani- 


mum. 

ADVANCE-GUARD, primum agmen. 

Antecursores or antecessores agminis 
(small detachments, sent forward to observe 
the enemy, fix upon the ground for encamp- 
ing, &C.). 
ADVANCER, adjitor alicujus rei (help- 
er, promoter): auctor alicujus rei (the ad- 
viser and principal promoter): minister 
alicujus rei (assistant in a bad action; 
accomplice, abettor): fautor alicujus or 
alicujus rei (favorer, supporter). 

ADVANCEMENT, ||promotion, pre- 
ferment, dignitatis successio: officium 
amplius. To hinder any body's advance- 
ment, aditam ad honores alicui interclu- 
dere. To receive advancement, honore 
augeri; muneri prwvfici (ef advancement 
to a particular office). Further advance- 
ment, promoveri ad (in) ampliorem gra- 
dum, ad ampliora officia; ascendere (ad) 
altiorem gradum. From any body, by any 
body's interest or support, per aliquem ; 
alicujus beneficio ; auctum adjutumque 
ab aliquo. || Vid. ADVANCE. 

ADVANTAGE, commiddum (advant- 
age: also of the advantages belonging to 
an office): utilitas (serviceableness, advant- 
age to be derived from any thing): fruc- 
tus (the produce of any thing, the profit 
we derive from a harvest, possession, bust- 
ness, &¢c.): lucrum (opposed to damnum : 
gain, generally): questus (gain sought 
for and earned by trade or any continued 
labor): compendium (a saving : accord- 
ing to Déderlein, “a single gain of consid- 
erable amount :” opposed to dispendium) : 
emolumentum (according to Diderl., “ op- 
posed to detrimentum: gain falling to 
one’s share without any exertion of one’s 
own :” all the other authorities make tt the 





ADVE 


opposite “gain designedly aimed at, and 
obtained by our own erertions:” nulla 
emolumenta laborum, Juv.). Advantage 
of ground, loci opportunitas. To derive 
advantage from, utilitatem or fructum ex 
aliqua re capere or percipere: lucrum or 
questum ex aliqua re facere. It is of 
advantage to me, est e re med; est in 
rem meam; est mihi utilitati. To be of ad- 
vantage to, utilem esse, usui esse, ex usu 
esse (to be serviceable): utilitatem or usum 
prebére, utilitatem afferre: prodesse, 
conducere: to any body, esse ex usu 
alicujus: esse ex re or in rem alicujus 
(of a thing): alicui prodesse, &c. (of per- 
sons and things). To do any thing with 
advantage to himself, aliquid ad suam uti- 
litatem facere. To have an eye to his own 
advaniage, aliquid ad fructum suum re- 
ferre: privato suo commodo servire (of 
the habit). To have a keen or sharp eye to 
his own advantage, ad suum fructum cal- 
lére or callidum esse. || Superiority, 
principatus, prior locus: excellentia, pre- 
stantia (excellence). T'o have the advant- 
age of any body, aliquo potiorem, prio- 
rem esse; aliquem antecedere. In any 
thing, aliqué re preestare alicui or supe- 
rare, vincere aliquem. || Circumstan- 
ces of advantage (as properties): vir- 
tus (any mental excellence): bonum (any 
ood thing, valuable property): laus (any 
property that deserves praise in the eyes of 
another). External advantages, externa 
bona; bona in specie posita. Advanta- 
ges of mind and body, bona animi et cor- 
poris. || The advantage was with the Ro- 
mans, i. e., the victory, res Romana 
erat superior. In the skirmishes the Ga- 
bini mostly had the advantage, parvis pro- 
liis Gabina res plerumque superior erat. 
|| Opportunity of gain unfairly 
taken: to take advantage of any thing, 
ex aliqua re suam occasionem petere (e. 
g.,ex incommédo alicujus): aliquid. quees- 
tui habére: aliquid in suum turpissimum 
questum conferre (of several things, Cic.). 
\||[Z'o advantage: to appear to advant- 
age, placére; solito magis placére, &c, 
Not to appear to advantage, parum pla- 
cére; solito minus placére; displicére. 
7’) be dressed to advantage, vestiri honeste 
(opposed to quod satis est: vestiri mid.). 
|| Advantage-ground, locus opporti- 
nus: loci opportunitas: F1a., locus excel- 
sus et illustris (Cic.). 

ADVANTAGE, v., prodesse (to be o7 
make for any body: opposed to obesse, to 
make against him: ad aliquid): condu- 
cere (to contribute to his advantage: ad 
or in aliquid: only in 3d sing. and plur.): 
expedire (to extricate ; hence to be of ad- 
vantage in dificult circumstances: ad ali- 
quid) ; esse ex usu alicujus, esse ex re or 
in rem alicujus (to be for his interest), To 
advantage any body little, longe alicui 
abesse (of a thing). || Intr., utilem esse: 
usui esse: ex usu esse: utilitatem or 
usum prebére ; utilitatem afferre: pro- 
desse, conducere. 

ADVANTAGEOUS, queestuosus (bring- 
ing rich profit ; e. g., mercatura): lucro- 
sus (gainful: of gain accruing from the 
thing itself; e. g., fraus): utilis (service- 
able for the purpose of gaining an advant- 
age): all three also; to any body, alicui: 
commidus (convenient, serviceable): op- 
portunus (conveniently situated or circum- 
stanced for assisting in the attainment of 
an object ; of time and place): fructuosus 
(bringing profit to be enjoyed): saluber, 
salutaris (healthy: salutary). ||To be 
advantageous. Vid. ADVANTAGE, ?. 

ADVANTAGEOUSLY, utiliter, bene, 
salubriter. 

ADVANTAGEOUSNESS. Vid. Ap- 
VANTAGE. 

ADVENT, adventus (arrival, coming). 
The first Sunday in Advent, dominica pri- 
ma Adventis (Eccl. — Catech. Concil. 
Trident.). 

ADVENTITIOUS, adventicius or -tius 
(i. e., “extrinsécus ad nos perveniens : 
non nostrum aut nostro labore paratum,” 
Ern.: opposed to proprius, innatus, insi- 
tus). JN. externus et or atque adventi- 
cius. 

ADVENTURE. Vide AccIDENT; 
Cuance. || Enterprise, perictlum 


@ is at |, Az all pis ass te- 
mere. [Strange or remarkable oc- 
currence, casus, * casus : Tes 
inusitatew. I met with an 


“ADVENTORE, een, aliquid in sleam 
ADV. v. TR. aliquid in aleam 
: ire in aleam alicujus rei (¢o peril or 


risk any thing) : aliquid audére (to dare 


se in casum dare (to run the risk): au- 
dére (to dare). 

ADVENTURER, qui tentat ac pericli- 
tatur fortunam ; * qui incerta fata querit 
(one who seeks adventures) : homo vagus 
(a wanderer from land to land). 

eae Vid. ADVEN- 


evADVENTURESOMENESS. Vid. Ap- 
VENTUROUSNESS. 
ADVENTUROUS, audens (bold, in a 


centers audacem or audacia confidentem 
esse. ||Hazardous, dangerous, of 
things, periculosus (full of danger): an- 
(threatening equal danger from two 
sees dubius doubtful, as to how it may 
turn out). IN. periculosus et anceps. 

ADVENTUROUSLY, audacter, confi- 
denter, temere. 

ADVENTUROUSNESS, audentia (bold- 
ness as a laudable spirit of enterprise); au- 
dacia (boldness, in good or bad sense): con- 
fidentia (presumptuous self-confidence) : 
temeritas (raskness). 


ADVERB, adverbium. Adverbs of 

loci adverbia (Quint.). 

ADVERBIAL, adverbii vicem obtinens. 

ADVERBIALLY, adverbialiter (Diom., 
Charis., Prisc.). To be used nan totes 
adverbiorum obtinére vicem (Quint.) ; in 
adverbium transire (Quint.). 

ADVERSARIA, ||note-book, com- 
mon place-book, libellus: commenta- 
ridlum, commentarii (vid. Schiitz, Lez. 
Cic., sub voc. Obs., adversaria is alsom@ 
day-book, in which accounts were set 
down. at the moment, to be afterward trans- 
ferred to the ledger). 

ADVERSARY, adversarius (any oppo- 
nent, in the field, politics, a court of judi- 
cature, &c.): qui contra dicit: qui con- 
tra disputat (opponent in a learned argu- 
ment): qui alicui adversatur (of any op- 
aagpenta In the speeches of an advocate, 

é ees mostly by iste, 
without any contemptuous meaning). To 
be any x A adversary, alicui resistere, 
obsistere, repugnare (to resist by actions) : 
alicui adversari (to be opposed to any body's 
eerie wishes, views). || If=enemy. 


VRDVERSATIVE, adversativus (Prisc.). 

ADVERSE, |lopposite, adversus, con- 
trarius. Adverse wind, ventus adversus, 
contrarius. To have adverse winds, ad- 
Versis ventis uti; ventus mihi adversum 
tenet. Against any body’s pur- 
pose and wish, adversus. pith pis 
tune, adversa fortuna, casus tristis, adver- 
sus. Adverse circumstances, res adversx, 





incommode2. | Personally opposed, 
adversus (opp 2 (enraged 
against). ‘IN. infensus et adversus. 


ADVERSITY, adversa (neut. plur., op- 
wage ta secunda or prospera, unfavora- 

ie events, whether ning to individu- 
als or states): res adverse, fortune af- 
flict, from | the context fortune only (un- 
fortunate cir with 
reference to aed civil relations) : 
fortuna adversa (an unhappy fate, the re- 
sult of blind chance): casus adversus, or 





ADVI 
ness long: pressure 
of evil). Fortuna mala (evil Fortune, con- 


versities,” Shak. To be in 
suffer adversity, in malis esse, jacére ; in 
malis versari; in miseria esse, versari. 
To suffer much adversity, multam mala- 
rum rerum sustinére. 

ADVERT, animum attendere, adver- 
tere ad aliquid : advertere aliquem : ani- 
mum intendere, or defigere et i 
in (seldom ad) aliquid; tenére animum 
attentum, referre animum ad 
Cogitationem intendere ad rem Baa 
one’s tho ughts toward any thing). 

ADVERTENCE or -ENCY, animi at- 
tentio (Cic.): oftener intentio (both, the 
turning the attention toward any thing): 
diligentia (the care with which one treats a 
subject): audientia (attention to a speaker, 
Jor which intentio may be used). Advert- 
ence to any thing, observatio alicujus rei 
(noting it, observing it). 

por x Ayecoh coral attentus, intentus (with 


ind attentive, 
‘cia = Cook the mind 
ADVERTISE, |liz. form, nun nunciare ali- 
cui aliquid (announce, by letter or by a 


messenger) : nuncium declarare ali- 
cui aliquid (by @ messenger): certiorem 


facere aliquem alicujus rei or de 
re (give him certatn information: by let- 
ter, per literas): docére aliquem aliquid 
er de re (to give him information): de- 
ferre, perferre aliquid ad aliquem (to 
convey information to any body): - 
care alicui aliquid (to give any to 
understand ; especially under a 
of secrecy: to give a hint of any thing: 
by letter, literis or per literas. ||T’o give 
Lipa aor notice of, declarare (to an- 
nounce publicly that something is going 
to happen; e. g., gladiatorial shows, mu- 
nera: also ostendere) : predicare (to pro- 
claim by @ herald: xnpitrev, avaxnpor- 
rev): pronunciare (xapayyé\Asv, pud- 
lish, cause to be proclaimed by a herald ; 
e. g., orders, names of the conquerors in 
games, &c.): aperire, patefacere (to 
the knowledge o, 
ADVERTISEMENT, indicium, signifi- 
catio (both as the act of giving informa- 


ger, but also posal, 5 || Declaration, 
public notice, preedicatio, pronuncia- 
tio. (S¥N. in ADVERTISE.) || Admoni- 
tion, movitio, admonitio (action and 
thing): Monitum, admonitum : precep- 
tum (as thing). 

ADVERTISER, index: delator (one 
who gives information to a magistrate: 
both often=proditor): nuncius (one who 
brings intelligence). || As name of @ 
newspaper, the nearest expression is acta 
diurna, orum. 

ADVICE, consilium (general term): 
preeceptum (direction gtven by one quaii- 
fied to teach): auctoritas (declared opin- 
ton of @ person of wetght and influence). 
To give advice to any body, alicui consili- 
um dare: consilii auctorem €s8é"alicui: 
To give any body good, sound, or sensible 
advice, alicui rectum consilium dare: 
honest advice, fidele consilium alicui dare: 
excellent advice, Maxime utilia alicui sua- 
dére. To ask any body's advice, aliquem 
consulere ; by letter, per literas (also of 
consulting physician), petere consilium 
ab aliquo. To follow any body's advice, 
sequi alicujus consilium ; alicujus consi- 
lio uti; alicujus consilio obtemperare. 
To act by any body's advice, facere de or 
ex alicujus consilio. By my advice, me 
auctore, suasore, consuasOre; me auc- 
tore et suasore; or me suasore et auc- 
tore ; me suasore et impulsore : me hor- 
tante (by my exhortation). To despise any 
body's advice, alicujus consilium spernere 
(Ov.); aliquem monentem spernere Cf 
it is warning advice, Ov.). To assist any 
body with advice, alicui_adesse, presto 
adesse, non deesse. || Deliberation, 
Vip. With advice, consilio, consulte (not 
consulto), considerate, remota temeri- 
tate. Without advice, sine consilio; in- 





rom the context casus only (a misfortune 

ing to an individual): 
an fabgeriog attended with great loss or in- 
: also in war): miseria (wretched- 





considerate ; temére. Intelligence, 
Vip. Prudent consideration, con- 
silium. 


or on the stretch): erec- | 





some, ‘0 
ADVISABLENESS, utilitas. 
ADVISE, —- slip vet To advise 

to any thing, to auctorem 

esse alicujus rei or with inf. Soloman’ 
er whose advice is thai principally consid- 


r s pegg: i 
rei: hortari aliquid: hortari (aliquem) 
with ut (to echort ; to aim at influencing 


the will). JN. suadére et hortari: auc- 
torem et suasorem esse: monére (to 
give warning advice, appeali: 


j 

ne): censeo (to gtve it as one’s opinion ; 
with ut, or subj. without ut). To advise to 
concord, hortari ad concordiam : net sage 
pacis auctorem esse ; pacem suadére. I 
advise you to leave ‘off, censeo 
|| Inform, Vip. || Consult, Vip. 

VISED, |lacting with delibera- 
tion, &c.: tus : 
pion 
oresight). 
adens et 


sideration, consideratus: circumspec- 

tus. |jZ22 advised, inconsideratus (of 

person and thing : acting or done without 
ation): temerarius (rash): incau- 

tus (incautious). 

_ ADVISEDLY, considerate emer to 


opera (witk pains; pur- 
posely). To do any thing advisedly, con- 
sulto et cogitatum facio aliquid ; aliquid 
prudens sciensque facio. 

ADVISEDNESS, consideratio, consid- 
erantia (deliberation) : consilium (mature 
deliberation) : attentio: diligentia (heed 
fui care): cautio (caution). 

ADVISEMENTS information, Vip 
| Advisedness, Vip. 

ADVISER, suasor: hortator (S¥N. i 
ADVISE) : impulsor (one who urges on) : 
monitor (4 warning adviser): auctor con 
silii or consiliorum, or from the context 
auctor only (the first proposer or principal 
adviser of the plan). JN. auctor et con 
Suasor ; suasor et auctor; auctor et im- 


ter, or minister pd (a subordinate ad- 
viser). To be any body's adviser, aliquem 
consilio regere. To give any body to any 
body as an adviser, aliquem alicui in con- 
silium dare. The people has bad advisers, 

pulus malis utitur ministris. 

ADVOCACY, advocatio: patrocinium: 
procuratio. (Syn. in ADvyocaTe.) || De- 
fence, patrocinium: defensio: propug- 
natio. 


ADVOCATE, causarum actor: causid- 
icus (general term, a lawyer who manages 
causes: the latter a depreciating term). 
The advocate in @ cause, defensor (one 
who defends another in a court of. hsp 
advocatus (the lawyer who assists and ad- 
vises any body in the management of his 
Cause): actor (one who conducts a judicial 
accusation for any body) : patronus cause, 
patronus (the advocate who spoke in court 
for his client). In private causes, 
tor (the agent who managed the case ofa 
party who has kimself appeared in court): 
procurator (who conducts the case of an 
absent person in his own name). See 
Lawyer. A noisy or blustering advocate, 
rabila de foro; rabula latratorque. To 
be an advocate, causas agere, actitare, 
causas dicere in foro; versari in foro. 
To be any body's advocate, causam dicere 
pro aliquo: in any thing, de aliqua re: 
defendere aliquem de aliqua re; alicui 
cause actorem intercedere. To "employ 
an advocate, adoptare sibi patronum, de- 
fensorem ; deferre causam ad patronum. 
lt Champion of a@ cause, defensor: 
propugnator (e. g., libertatis, Cic.): pa 
ADVOCATE, ©. pas 

v., pugnare, propugnare 
pro aliquaé re; defendere aliquid. 


AFFE 


ADVOWEE, * patronus : fem. patréna. 

ADVOWSON, jus patronatis (Pan- 
dect.). Tio have the advowson, jus patro- 
natis exercére. 

AERIAL, aérius (existing in, or con- 
sisting of, our denser atmosphere): szthe- 
rius (existing in, or consisting of, the up- 
per and purer air): sometimes spirabilis, 
flabilis (fit for respiration): coalestis (er- 
isting im, coming from, &c., heaven). 
|| Lofty, aérius (poetical of mountains, 
towers, &c.). 

AERIE, nidus. Vid. Nest. 

AEROLITH, lapis qui ceelo decidit : 
aérolithus (technical term). 

AEROMANCY, aéromantia (Isidorus, 


Orig., 8, 9). 
AEROMETER, aérometron (technical 
AERONAUT, *aéronautes (technical 


term). 

AERONAUTICS, *ars aéronautica. 

AFAR, procul (opposed to juxta, at a 
considerable distance, but mostly within 
sight): longe (opposed to prope, at a great 
distance: mostly out of sight). Both pro- 
cul and longe=to a great distance and 
from a great distance: eminus (opposed 
to comminus: at such a distance as to be 
tn reach only of missiles): e longinquo 
(opposed to e propinquo, from a really 
great distance): perégre (from a foreign 
land). To be afar off, procul or longe 
abesse. To come from afar, e longinquo 
venire. To follow afar off, magno or lon- 
go intervallo sequi. 

AFEARD, territus, exterritus, perter- 
ritus, trepidus. Vid. AFRAID. 

AFFABILITY,  affabilitas ;_ affabilitas 
sermonis: sometimes civilitas (in a 
prince): comitas. Syn. in AFFABLE, 

AFFABLE, affabilis (pleasantly con- 
versing with inferiors): comis (kind and 
condescending toward inferiors ; obliging 
toward equals): civilis (of princes, behav- 
ing toward their subjects as their fellow- 
citizen: post-Augustan), [Obs., humani- 
tas is a higher virtue, of which aftabilitas, 
comitas, &c., are partial manifestations. | 

AFFABLY, atfabiliter (Macrobd.): com- 
iter. Very affably, atffabilissime (Gell.). 
To behave affably to every body, erga om- 
nes se affabilem prestare. 

AFFAIR, res (general term): negotium 
(business). || Affairs=property, &c., 
res familiaris : res domesticw, or domes- 
tice ac familiares. The confusion of his 
affairs, implicatio reifamiliaris. To man- 
age any body’s affairs, alicujus negotia, or 
rationes negotiaque procurare. || Some- 
times=engagement. Vid. BATTLE. 

AFFECT, v., ||work or have influ- 
ence upon, vim habére or exercére in 
aliquid (vim exserere is not Latin). 
|| Work upon (move, touch) the mind, 
movére, commovere, permovére (gener- 
al terms): tangere (to towch, make an im- 
poe on; aliquem, alicujus animum): 

angere (to raise gentle feelings in any 
body, aliquem or alicujus animum) : per- 
cutere (to affect violently): afficere, e. g., 
letitid, voluptate, &c. [3 Afficere can 
not properly be used absolutely for affect 
in this sense, but only in such combina- 
tions as, “Your letter affected me 
so,” liter tue sic me aftecerunt, ut, 
&c.: “they were so affected,” eorum 
animi ita affecti sunt, ut, &c.: it affects 
me a little, modice me tangit aliquid: not 
at all, non laboro de re (I care nothing 
about tt ; e. g., de alicujus morte). To be 
violently affected, vehementius moveri. 
{| Work upon injuriously, afficere 
(e. g., hunger, cold, &c., affect the body) : 
debilitare (weaken): frangere (to oppress 
the mind): violently, grievously, &c., con- 
ficere (almost to destroy; especially of 
pain of body or mind). To affect the 
eyes, oculorum aciem obtundere: the 
cold affects any body, *trigus horrore ali- 
cujus corpus atficit : to affect his body and 
mind, nervos mentis et corporis fran- 
gere: the whole liver is affected, pulmo 
totus afficitur (Cels.). || Put on the ap- 
pearance of any thing, simulare 
(pretend): ostend»re: jactare: pre se 
ferre (to assume ostentattously): atfectare 
(to strive after any thing too much: not 
till the Silver Age). To affect the philoso- 
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pe in his exterior, philosophie studium 
abitu corporis pre se ferre: constancy, 
friendship, tears, knowledge of any thing, 
constantiam, amicitiam, lacrimas, scien- 
tiam rei simulare: another person's gait, 
incessum alicujus inepte exprimere: a 
sertous look, a solemn pace, &c., aliquis 
sibi vultum, incessum fingit, quo gravior 
videatur. || Atm at, endeavor after, 
attectare aliquid (to pursue an object with 
eagerness ; €. g., imperium in Latinos, 
regnum, Liv.: magnificentiam verborum, 
Quint.): petere, appetere (aim at, lon, 
for; e. g. honores, pretiram, princi- 
patum eloquenti#, regnum): expetere 
(pursue one object selected from others, and 
therefore the more eagerly, pecuniam, divi- 
tias): aspirare ad aliquid (rare: ad ali- 
cujus pecuniam: ad laudem): captare 
aliquid (try to catch or obtain ; plausum, 
voluptatem): sequi (to pursue: otium et 
tranquillitatem Vite, virtutem). Also per- 
séqui, sectari, consectari aliquid; studére 
alicui rei; concupiscere aliquid ; servire, 
inservire alicui rei; niti, adniti ad ali- 
quid. [Vid.Srrive.] ||Z'o be fond of. 
Vid. Love. 

AFFECTATION, affectatio (the endeav- 
or to say or write something surprising. 
V. Bremi ad Suet., Tib., 7): *inepta imi- 
tatio (insipid, wnnatural imitation) : in- 
eptie (affected graces in one’s carriage, 
manners, &¢c.): *putida elegantia (in 
writing): simulatio (hypocritical imita- 
tion of any thing). 

AFFECTED, (A) of men: putidus 
(one who overdoes the thing ; especially in 
speaking): ineptus (forced): molestus 
(vexatiously silly): arte quadam in osten- 
tationem virtutum compositus: vultuo- 
sus (grimacing): gesticulationibus mo- 
lestus (vexing one by his gestures, atti- 
tudes, &c.). To be affected in gait, mol- 
lius incedere (of a mincing, tripping, ef- 
Seminate gait): magnifice incedere (of a 
stately one): in manner, in gestu mollem 
esse, gesticulationibus molestum esse: 
in speech, patide (in an exaggerated man- 
ner) or inepte (in a forced manner) dicere 
or loqui. ||(B) of things, putidus (over- 
done, exaggerated): molestus (trowble- 
some): queesitus (sought with pains): as- 
citus (borrowed from others, not natural ; 
opposed to nativus). Affected words, ap- 
parata verba. Affected walk, mollior in- 
cessus (Ov., A. A., 306). 

AFFECTEDLY, putide, inepte. Of 
gait, mollius (mincingly, trippingly), 
magnifice (in a stately way). To behave 
affectedly, * putide se gerere. Syn. in 
AFFECTED. 

AFFECTEDNESS. See AFFECTATION. 

AFFECTION, || love, &c., amor (gen- 
eral term, but especially a passtonate love) : 
caritas (any tender, wnsensual affection ; 
especially that of parents toward their chil- 
dren: not used of things, except country, 
patrie or erga patriam, reipublice) : pie- 
tas (dutiful affection, natural affection ; e. 
g., affection toward the gods, one's rela- 
tions, country, &c.): benevolentia (good- 
will) : studium, voluntas (inclination, lik- 
ing for): indulgentia (indulgent affection, 
overlooking offences, faults, &c.). In post- 
Augustan prose, atfectio (Plin., Tac., &c.); 
atfectus (Tac., Suet., Quint.). Affection 
toward or for any body, amor in, erga, ad- 
versus aliquem; also amor alicujus ; pi- 
etas, benevolentia, voluntas, in or erga al- 
iquem: studium in aliquem; also alicu- 
jus. Maternal affection, materni amoris 
cura: fraternal affection, fraternus amor 
in aliquem. To love any body with extra- 
ordinary affection, singulari amore ali- 
quem amare; aliquem in deliciis habére ; 
summum me tenet alicujus studium. To 
gain any body's affection, alicujus amo- 
rem, benevolentiam, voluntatem sibi con- 
ciliare. To cherish any body's affection, 
alicujus amorem fovére ; alicujus carita- 
tem retinére. From affection, propter 
amorem, or benevolentiam ; amore im- 
pulsus, incitatus, ex amore: from pure 
affection, ipsa aliqua re captus: for af- 
fection, pre amore. || Affection for 
a thing, amor, studium alicujus rei. 
To have an affection for any thing, alicu- 
jus rei esse amantem, studiosum, appe- 
tentem, cupidum ; alicujus rei studio te 








Ar eT 
néri, captum esse: sometimes aliquid pé- 
tere, concupiscere. [Vid, INcLINATION.] 
|| 4 state produced in a body or 
mind, affectio (generally of a temporary 
state, but also of a permanent one; e. g., 
affectio animi constans, Cic., didBeors Wu- 
xs): (animi) affectus (in the best prose 
writers only, state or disposition of mind ; 
but in Quintilian’s time=ndO0os ; and in 
plur., “the affections” generally ; also, af- 
fection of body, Cels.). || Passton of 
any kind, affectio, affectus (see just be- 
fore): animi concitatio: animi impetus: 
(stronger) animi perturbatio: motus an 
imi turbatus or perturbatus (violent emo 
tion: animi affectio, the state or disposi- 
tion: animi motus, commotio, or permo- 
tio, emotion of the mind gonasty) A 
temporary affection, temporarius animi 
motus (vid. Quint., 5,10, 28). Vehement 
or violent affection, acerrimus animi mo- 
tus; vehémens animiimpétus. Vid. Pas- 


SION. 

AFFECTIONATE, tener (tender; sens- 
itive): mollis (soft, gentle): blandus 
(showing visible signs of affection) : amo- 
ris plenus (full of love): amans (mostly © 
with gen. of a person tenderly beloved; e. 
g., uxoris) : pius (full of dutiful affection 
to parents, children, &c.): indulgens (over- 
looking faults). JN. amans indulgensque. 
[Obs., affectuosus, in very late writers : 
Macrob., Cassiod., Tertull.] Affectionate 
upbraidings, molles querelw: to write an 
affectionate letter to any body, literas amo- 
ris plenas dare ad aliquem: very affec- 
tionate words, verba blandissima, aman- 
tissima. 

AFFECTIONATELY, blande, amanter 
pie. Zo look affectionately at any body, 
prps., molli vultu aliquem aspicere (Ov., 
Met., 10, 609): to behave affectionately to- 
ward, alicui multa blandimenta dare. 

AFFECTIONATENESS, pietas (affec- 
tionateness as exhibited toward parents, 
&c.): indulgentia (as shown in overlook- 
ing faults, &c.): or by crcl. with adj. 

AFFIANCE, fiducia (the proper word) : 
fides (belief in a man’s honesty) : spes fir- 
ma or certa (confident expectation). To 
have affiance in any thing or any body, 
fidere, confidere alicui rei or alicui: fre- 
tum esse aliquaé re or aliquo (to build on 
any thing): fiduciam habére alicujus rei 
(to rely confidently on any thing). || Mar- 
riage contract, sponsalia. 

AFFIANCE, v., spondére, despondére 
(alicui aliquam: desponsare, late): desti- 
nare alicui (jam destinata erat egregio ju- 
veni, Plin.) is post-Augustan in the sense A 
despondére alicui. To affiance one’s self 
to any body, despondére sibi aliquam (of 
the man); alicui desponderi (of the wom- 
an). || Af{fianced, sponsus ; to any body, 
sponsa, desponsa alicui (of the woman). 

AFFIDAVIT, no exactly corresponding 
term: prps., testimonium (as opposed to 
testis or prasens testis) or testimonium 
recitatum (‘testimonia que recitari so- 
lent,” Callistr., Dig.) : [* testimonium af- 
firmate (=cum jurejurando) scriptum (?) 
or * consignatum literis testimonium (?)]. 
Sometimes jusjurandum only, or * tides ju- 
rejurando data. To make affidavit, * af- 
firmate scribere (?) with acc. and inf.: 
jurare ; jurejurando firmare. 

AFFILIATION. Vid. ADopTron. 

AFFINITY, affinitas. To make affinity 
with (Bible Tr.), affinitatem cum aliquo 
conjungere ; cum aliquo affinitate sese 
conjungere, sese devincire. Relations by 
affinity, affines: affinitate conjuncti. To 
be connected by affinity, affinitate inter se 
jungi, devinciri. || Close connection, 
similarity, cognatio, conjunctio. To 
have an affinity with any thing, cognatio- 
nem habére cum aliquéa re; propinquum, 
finitimum, propinquum et finitimum esse 
alicui rei: there is some affinity between 
our souls and the gods, animus tenetur 
quadam conjunctione deorum: not to 
bear the least affinity to any thing, remo- 
tissimum esse a re. || Power of at- 
tracting, * attrahendi, que dicitur, vis 
Ceropr): *vis ad se illiciendi or attra- 
hendi (impropr.). 

AFFIRM, aio (opposed to nego: absol. 
or with acc. and inf.): affirmare (assert 
that something is so): confirmare (afirm 


AFFL 
- the assertion by reasons). 
|| Confirm a contract, law, 
sancire 


IRMATION, affirmatio. || Con- 
trmation (VID.) 4 a law, &¢., con- 


0 
fides. 


iquid dd rem, annecte- 
te aliquid ad rem or alicui rei (to bind 


ee 
aliquid alicui rei (to add a ¢ 
remark, &c., to something before said). 


AFFO 

rid esse or versari, misérum esse: in sum- 
mai infelicitate versari: in malis esse, ja- 
cére; malis urgéri; in malis versari; 
pessimo loco esse; iniquissima fortuna 
uti: angi; angore confici; angoribus pre- 
mi, agitari, urgeri; angi intimis sensibus: 
angore cruciari: about any thing, dolére 
or moerére rem or re; beeper ame dic 

accipere, suscipere, haurire ; mo- 
fpetiam, trabere ex re (to feel oppressed 
and dispirited : in great affliction 


AFFLICTIVE, tristis : miser : acerbus: 


luctuosus: gravis. 

AFFLUENCE, 2 divitie (riches, general 

AFFLUENCY, § term), copia rei famil- 
iaris: opulentia (stronger: the possession 
of money, estates, &c., as @ means of ag- 
grandizing one’s self): vita bonis abund- 
ans. To live in uence, divitem esse ; 
satis divitem, &c. Vid. AFFLUENT. 

AFFLUENT, fortunatus (Cic.): abund- 
ans: dives: locuples: satis dives: satis 
lociiples (dives, rich—-xovc.os, opposed 
to pauper: lociiples, lIthy=apvaos, 
posed to egens, egénus): bene numa- 








word, verbo vim, sententiam, notionem 
subjicere. 
2 —e affixio (very late): alliga- 


tio (Col). 

AFFLICT, angere (to fill with fear, an- 
guish: of future things): torquére, cru- 
ciare, excruciare (to torture, &c.): alicui 
eegre facere: alicui injuriam inferre (of 
persons): aliquem mordére, pungere (to 
sting, vex, &c., of things) : fodicare, fodi- 
care animum (properly, to dig into; hence, 
ver, sting): vexare (to ver, harass): do- 
lorem alicui facere, efficere, atferre, com- 
movére, incutere; dolore, sollicitudine, 
e@gritudine, aliquem afficere. To afflict 
one’s self, afflictare se (Cic.), afflictari 
(Cic.), angi; cruciari; laborare; sollici- 
tumesse. To afflict with disease, morbo 
afficere. Vid. AFFLICTED. 

AFFLICTED, ro BE, dolére; in dolore 
esse; dolore angi; in mcerore jacére: 
sollicitudinem habére , in sollicitudine 
esse; #gritudinem suscipere; #gritudi- 
ne affici; about any thing, laborare, solli- 
citum esse de re; afilictari de re (Cic.): 
anxium et sollicitum me habet- aliquid ; 
about any body, egritudinem suscipere 
propter aliquem. || With disease: 
morbo laborare, affectum esse, vexari. 
Vid. DisEasE. 

AFFLICTED (as adj.), sollicitus; wgri- 

ine affectus, eger animo or animi. 

AFFLICTEDNESS. Vid. AFFuicrion. 
ote LICTER, beer afflictor (found 

once : a person injures or destroys: 
afflictor dignitatis, &c. eh 

AFFLICTION, || subjectively as a 
state of mind: miseria (wretchedness) : 
segritido, #grimonia (opposed to alacri- 
tas; sickness of soul from a sense of pres- 
ent evil: the latter implying that it is an 
abiding sense): dolor (opposed to gaudi- 
um, @ present sense of hardship, patn, or 
&rief): tristitia, moestitia, m. (the nat- 
ural, involuntary manifestation of ce OE 


tatio (—* itudo cum vexatione co 
ris,” Cic.): i gre 
conventional 


. context, 
fortune afflicte: fortuna adversa: ca. 
lamitas, miseria, acerbitates (Syn. in Ap- 
VERSITY). Time of affliction, res mise- 
Te, afflicte, angustie temporum, tempo- 
by Lenore Oss., gripe y ts used 
€ comic writers of @ corporeal 
punishment. To be in affiiction, in mise- 





tus, pecuniosus (having much money): 
opulentus, copiosus (opulent ; opposed to 
inops: rich in means and resources to ob- 
tain influence, power, &c.): copiis rei fa- 
miliaris locuples et pecuniosus. Very af- 
fluent, beatus: perdives, predives: locu- 
pletissimus, opulentissimus. To become 
an affluent man from a@ poor one, ex pau- 
pére divitem fiéri: to become affiuent, for- 
tunis augeri; fortunam amplificare: ad 


opes p ; locupletari. 
AFFLUX, affluentia (act of flow- 
AFFLUXION, ing to). There wasa 


reat affux of men there, magna erat hom- 
inum eo loco frequentia, celebritas : of 
men to Athens, multi Athenas confluxe- 
rant. || An affluz: quod ad aliquem 
or aliquid affiuit: allapsus (occurs twice: 
serpentium, Hor.; fontis, Appul.). Some- 
times accessio (if it means something ad- 
ditional): of men, concursus. 
AFFORD. || Yield, of the earth, trees, 
&c.: ferre, efferre, proferre: fundere: 
effundere (of nature, the earth, a field: 
fundere and effundere=yield abundant- 
ly). Afford fruit or produce, ferre fruges, 
a ey only ; fructam afferre ; noe 
especially of a field). The tree affords its 
fruit, arbor fert. ||Produce, cause, 
&c., afferre (to bring): facere, efficere 
(to proces esse (with dat.): prestare. 
To afford profit or pleasure, utilitatem or 
voluptatem atferre ; usui or voluptati es- 
se: to afford any body continual pleasure, 
voluptatem perpetuam prestare alicui: 
comfort, consolation, solatium dare, pre- 
bére, afferre, solatio or solatium esse. 
To afford no consolation (of things), nihil 
habére consolationis: @ hope, aliquem 
in spem vocare or adducere (adducere, 
also, of things): of any thing, alicujus 
rei spem alicui afferre, ostendere or os- 
tentare; spem alicujus rei alicui offerre 
(of things); spem alicui rei prebére: 
an expectation, exspectationem movére, 
commovére, facere, concitare : assist- 
ance, auxilium or opem ferre_alicui 
(against any thing, coatra aliquid): ali- 
quem opera adjuvare in aliqua re, alicui 
opitalari in aliqua re facienda, alicui ope- 
ram suam commodare ad aliquid, alicui 
operam prebére in aliqua re (to serve or 
assist in the execution of any thing: the 
last especially of assistance with one’s own 
hands). || To be able to buy with pru- 
dence, *tanti, tam care, tanta pecunia 
emere posse : tantam impensam facere 
posse (of a large outlay): suum facere 
posse (to be able to make any thing one’s 
own). I can not afford any thing, * multo 
pluris est aliquid, quam ut ego emere, or 
meum facere, i || To be able to 
sell without loss or with sufficient 
profit. I can not afford it for non 
possum minéris vendere. 





AFOR 


AFFRANCHISE. Vid. Free, v. 

AFFRAY, v. Vid. FricHTEn. 

AFFRAY, s., pugna (the general term 
Sor a fight, whether of two persons or 
more): pugna in arto (vid. Walch Tac. 
Agr., 36, p. 365): tumultus (4 tumultuous 


concourse, uproar, &c.). 

AFFRICTION, affrictus (Plin.). [Af- 
fricatio (Cal. Aurel.).} 

a aee. v. Vid. FRIGHTEN. 

AFFRIGHT, s. 

AFFRIGHTMENT. } Vid. Fran. 

AFFRONT. || Meet or go to meet, 
occurrere (obviam): offendere aliquem ; 
incidere alicui or in aliquem (by acct- 
dent): obviam ire alicui (to go to meet). 
Vid. Meer. || Meet in a hostile man- 
ner, &c., occurrere, obviam ire (general _ 
term): se offerre alicui rei (e. g., pericu- 
lis): resistere; confidenter resistere. 
|| Offer an insult to, contumeliam ali- 
cui imponere: aliquem contumelia inse- 
qui: contumeliis insectari: maledictis 
vexare (to insult with insolent words): 
sugillare (afront scornfully, contemptu- 
ously): offendere aliquem (éo ajfront, dis- 
please; wi 3 i or not): ali- 
quem ignominia afficere, ignominiam 
alicui i inj e (of gross in- 


affronted, ignominia or contumelia affici: 
offendi (to feel a: ad). To affront with 
words, verbis or voce vulnerare, violare. 

contumeliam alicui dicere. To feel af- 
fronted, injuriam sibi factam putare: at 
any thing, aliquid in or ad contumeliam 
accipere: * aliqua re se lesum or viola- 





words). To look upon any thing as 
an affront, aliquid in or ad contumeliam 
accipere: ignominie loco ferre aliquid : 
ignominie or probro habére aliquid. To 
put an affront on any body, contumeliam 
alicui imponere. Vid. AFFRONT,v. At- 
tack, Vip. 


or i yung 
AFFRONTING, geescoiay reer inju 


AFFRONTIVE, § riosus (injurious to 
one’s ): ignominiosus (causing a 
loss ion, outward respect, rank, 
&c.): probrosus (attacking one’s moral 

. Affronting words, verborum 
con’ =? voces mordaces or aculea- 
te; verborum aculei (stinging words). 
To be of an affronting nature, habére ali- 
quid ionis (of a thing). : 


AFFUSE, affundere alicui 
post-A prose, Tac., Plin.): admis- 
cére (aliquid aliqué re or alicui rei; ali- 


below : post-Augustan). 

_AFFY. || Betroth, spondére, despon- 
déré (desponsare, post-Augustan, Suet.) 
alicui aliquam. Vid. BeTRoTH. 

AFIELD, *in or ad agrum or agros. 
To go afield, *in agros domo exire. 

AFLOAT. To make a ship afloat, na- 
vem deducere. To get a ship afloat (that 
has struck a rock), navem scopulo detru- 
ORPOON peaib Ti 

‘OOT, us. To go, come, travel, 
&c., afoot, pedibus ire, venire, iter facere. 
Vid. on foot, under Foor. 
AFORE. Vid. BEForeE. 


AFORE-NAMED, pra comme- 
AFORESAID, moravimus, 
quem supra commemoravimus, diximus; 
quod supra scripsi; de quo a nobis antea 
dictum est. Also by ille only. [Supra 
dictus, commemoratus ; predictus, pra 
nominatus, UNCLAssIcaL.] In Pt afore 
1 


AFORE-MENTIONED, \ aliquo su- 


AFTE 


mentioned, &c., manner, ut supra dictum 
est; ut supra scripsi. 

AFRAID, anxius, trepidus (full of anz- 
tety, confusion): sollicitus (anxious from 
Sear of a future evil): formidinis plenus: 
territus (frightened): exterritus, perter- 
Yitus (dreadfully frightened). Afraid of 
any thing, timens, extimescens, reformi- 
dans, &c., aliquid (if a participle will suit 
the meaning): aliqua re or metu alicujus 
rei perterritus: sollicitus de re aliqua. 
Not afraid of death, non timidus ad mor- 
tem: non timidus mori (poetical). || To 
be afraid, anxium, trepidum, &c., esse: 
of any thing, timére (aliquem or aliquid), 
metuere (aliquem or aliquid), extimes- 
cere, pertimescere, veréri (aliquem or 

- aliquid), pavére (aliquid or ad aliquid), 
horrére, formidare, reformidare (Syn. in 
FEAR): in metu ponere or habére aliquid. 
JN. metuere ac timére; metuere atque 
horrére. Not to be afraid, sine metu (ti- 
more) esse; metu vacare; bonum habé- 
re animum: bono esse animo (to be of 
good courage): seciirum esse (to appre- 
hend no danger). Do not be afraid, bono 
sis animo; bonum habe animum; noli ti- 
mére or laborare; omitte timorem. Not 
to be afraid of any body or any 
thing, contemnere aliquem or aliquid 
(to despise). To be afraid for or about 
any body or any thing, metuo, timeo ali- 
cui (rei), or de aliquo, aliqua re; exti- 
mesco, pertimesco de re, vereor alicui 
rei. To begin to be afraid, ad timorem 
se convertere. To be a little afraid, sub- 
timére (of any thing, aliquid; that, &c., 
ne); subvereri (ne, &c.). Jo make any 
body afraid of one, sui timorem alicui in- 
jicere. Ons. That “not,” “lest,” are 
translated by ne after verbs of fearing ; 
* that—not,” “ lest—not,” by ut or ne non 
(stronger); and that the English future 
becomes in Latin the pres. subj. Vid. FEAR. 

AFRESH, denuo (vecOev, éx kawrijs, when 
what had ceased begins again): de or ab 
integro (é& trapxis, when what had dis- 
appeared, been lost, &c., ts reproduced by 
the same causes: Silver Age, ex integro) : 
iterum (a second time): rursus (again). 
It is often translated by re (red) prefixed to 
averb; e.g, @ sedition breaks out afresh, 
recrudescit. To begin afresh, repetere 
(the proper word): iterare (for the second 
time): redintegrare (quite from the begin- 
ning) : retractare (to go over a lesson, &c., 
again; think over again): iterum legere 
(to read any thing again, for the second 
time). Obs. not iteratd or repetita vice. 

AFT, s., puppis. To sit aft, sedére in 
puppi (Cic., but figuratively of an influen- 
tial statesman). 

AFTER, || of succession in time, 
post: secundum (immediately after) : still 
stronger sub with statim, of things con- 
nected in order of time: a, ab (from: after, 
of what has been done or not done, from a 
point of commencement to be strongly 
marked): e, ex (nearly=a, ab, but inti- 
mating a closer dependence of one thing on 
another ; a passing into one state from an- 
other, &c.). After this, I ask, &c., secun- 
dum ea, quero, &c. After three days, 
post ejus diei diem tertium: after three 
years, post tres annos: after some years, 
aliquot post annos: after many years, post 
multos annos (multis post annis—= many 
ycars after). After any body's consulship 
or proconsulship, post aliquem consulem, 
proconsulem. After (immediately after) 
the consul’s donation, secundum donatio- 
nem consulis. Immediately after those 
(letters), yours were read, sub eas statim 
recitatw sunt tue (so statim sub mentio- 
nem alicujus). Z’he Germans bathe as soon 
as they get up, Germani statim e somno 
lavantur: after the day, when, &c., ex eo 
die, quo, &c.: one evil after another, aliud 
ex alio malum (Ter.): to go into Gaul 
after his consulship, ex consulatu in Gal- 
liam proficisci: day after day, diem ex 
die: diem de die (not de die in diem) : to 
Jook (i. e., in expectation) day after day, 
diem de die prospectare (ecquod auxili- 
um—apparéret (Liv.). Immediately after 
the battle, confestim a preelio (redire) : 
Homer lived not very long after them, Ho- 
merus recens ab illorum #wtate fuit: the 
hundredth day after the death of Clodius, 
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AFTE 


centésima lux ab interitu Clodii: (imme- 
diately) after that meeting ambassadors 
were sent, ab ila concione legati missi 
sunt: as soon as I came to Rome after 
your departure, ut primum a tuo digressu 
Romam veni. One after another, ordine, 
deinceps (in @ row): continenter: con- 
tinue (pre- and post- classical, unless in 
two passages of Quint., where the best MSS. 
have continuo, Freund: continuo=sta- 
tim, nulla mora interposita): alter post 
alterum: alius super alium. So many 
days one after another, tot dies continui. 
Sometimes, especially in Caesar, the ablative 
only is used; e. g., alicujus adventu, dis- 
cessu, fuga ; solis occasu (after any body's 
arrival, departure, flight: after sunset). 
After post the action is often expressed by 
@ participle ; e. g., after the taking of Veii, 
post Veios captos: so post urbem condi- 
tam; post hanc urbem constitutam (after 
the building of the city). Sometimes abla- 
tives absolute are used (when the action or 
state described by the ablative absolute is 
the cause or condition of what follows) : 
anno interjecto (after a year): Hannibal 
in Italiam pervénit Alpibus superatis (aft- 
er crossing the Alps). || Succession 
in order, rank, &c., secundum (post 
is only “after” of succession in time: in 
space it as “ behind,” opposed to ante). 
Generally by secundus, proximus ab ali- 
quo, or proximus alicui (next after in place, 
literally or figuratively). After you, I like 
nothing so well as solitude, secundum te ni- 
hil est mihi amicius solitudine: proxime : 
next after these, those are dear to us, &c., 
proxime hos, cari, &c. (Cic.). [Tac., jux- 
ta; e. g., juxta deos.] |] Of a rule fol- 
lowed, proportion to, conformity 
with, &c., secundum: e, ex, sometimes 
de (when the thing is also a cause): pro 
(in proportion to): ad (of a rule, copy, 
&c., that ts followed. Obs. Juxta, in the 
sense of secundum, belongs to sinking 
Latinity) : to live after nature, secundum 
naturam vivere (or natura convenien- 
ter): to take any thing after its intrinsic 
value (Bacon), ex veritate aliquid esti- 
mare: after the example of, ad exemplum; 
after the model, pattern, &c., ad exem- 
plum, ad effigiem: after the manner, de 
more: after my own manner, meo modo 
(PL, Ter.): after my own original way of 
speaking, meo pristino more dicendi. 
|| After @ sort, quodam modo. 
AFTER, conjunct., postquam: postea- 
quam: ut, ubi (as), quum (when). Obs.: 
(a) ut, ubi, intimate the immediate succes- 
sion of the second event, whereas postquam 
onvy states it to be after the first. Hence 
they prefer the perfect to the pluperfect, and 
often take statim, repente, primum, &c. : 
(b) postquam in direct narrative mostly 
takes the perfect or present ; seldom the plu- 
perfect, except in the form “so many days, 
years, &¢c., after another event happened :” 
(c) For ubi, ut, quum, vid. WHEN: (d) 
quum can only be used when things are 
stated as facts in a narrative ; not of local 
relations, e. g., of passages in a book ; 
where postquam or ubi must be used. 


* Passages like Cic., Tusc.; i., 48, 103; Acad., 


ii, 32, 104, &c., only appear ta be at vari- 
ance with this rule. Three years after he 
had returned, post tres annos or tertium 
annum quam redicrat: tertio anno quam 
redierat: tribus annis or tertio anno post- 
quam redierat: tertio anno quo redierat. 
The day after I left you, postridie quam 
a vobis discessi. T'he year after, postero 
anno quam, &c. Very often PARTICIPLES 
are used instead of these particles (ablative 
absolute if the “ subject” of both clauses ts 
not the same); €. g., most speeches are writ- 
ten after they have been delivered, plereeque 
scribuntur orationes habit jam: after 
the murder of Dion, Dionysius again be- 
came master of Syracuse, Didne interfecto 
Dionysius rursum Syracusarum potitus 
est. || After is often untranslated, the 
notion of it being already contained in the 
verb; e. g., to follow after, sequi, sectari : 
to thirst after, sitire aliquid: to ask or in- 
quire after, querere rem or de re, inqui- 
rere in aliquid: to long after, cupere ali- 
quid, &c.: to make any thing after the pat- 
tern of something else, imitari aliquid; ali- 
quid imitando exprimere, effingere, &c. : 
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to run after any body, aliquem sectart, 
to send after any body, aliquem arcessé 
&e. || = afterward, Vip 

_AFTER , in composition, may some 
times be translated by posterior (opposed 
to superior) ; secundus; serus (coo late) 

AFTER-AGES, posteritas: posteri. 

AFTER ALL, may sometimes be trans. 
lated by ipse, sometimes by ne multa; ne 
longum faciam: “a principle for which, 
after all, they have no ground, rete * sen 
tentia, cui et ipsi nihil subest, nisi, &c., 
or * cujus ipsius, ne longum faciam, ratio 
nem atterunt nullam, nisi, &v.: sometimes 
by ad summam (in short, at last, after 
other things are mentioned): often, in 
questions, by tandem: “ but, after all, what 
is your own opinion ?” * at quid tandem 
ipse sentis? sometimes by quid enim ? (im-. 
plying that the person addressed can not 
deny the assertion). 

AFTER-BIRTH, secunde (partiis). 

AFTER-COST, reliqua (plural, the un- 
paid portion of the expense, the proper 
word), || F1e., *incommida quee/aliquid 
sequuntur. You will have to pay the after- 
cost, * postmddo senties. : 

AFTER-GAME. || Z'0 play an aft- 
er-game (=repair an evil), alicujus rei 
or alicui rei medicinam adhibére: * alicui 
incommédo seram medicinam reperire : 
damnum sarcire, restituere: detrimen- 
tum sarcire, reconcinnare. 

AFTER-GATHERING, | spicilegium 
(a gleaning): racematio (in a vintage). 
To make an after-gathering, spicilegium 
repels racemari: improper, * omissa col. 

gere. 

AFTER-MATH, foenum auctumniile or 
chordum: to cut it, secare. 

AFTERNOON, s., dies pomeridianus 
(Sen., Ep., 65,1): tempus pomeridianum ; 
hore pomeridiane. In the afternoon, 
post meridiem; tempore pomeridiano ; 
horis pomeridianis. 

AFTERNOON, adj., postmeridianus : 
pomeridianus (both Yo rms used ; Cic. pre- 
Jers the latter, Orat., 47,157; but see Orell. 
on Tusc., iii., 3,7). To make an afternoon 
call on any body, aliquem post meridiem 
convenire (on business), inyisere (to see 
how he is): * aliquem officio pomeridiane 
proséqui (of a call of ceremony from an 
inferior for the purpose of showing respect : 
officio pomeridiano was the afternoon at- 
tendance of a client on his patron). The 
afternoon service, * sacra pomeridiana : 
afternoon preacher, sacerdos qui sacris 
pomeridianis interesse debet: [73° con- 
cionator pomeridianus would be an after- 
noon haranguer. The afternoon sermon, 
*oratio in sacris pneu habenda 
(if not yet delivered), habita (if delivered). 

AFTER-PAYMENT, *pensio postea 
facta: numi additi (additional swm paid) 

AFTER-PIECE, * fabella argumenti 
brevioris, que post comoediam agitur. 
The after-piece will be—, * hanc fabulam 
sequetur—. 

AGAIN, rursus or rursum (again) : ité- 
rum (a second time): denuo (—de novo, 
anew ; relates to time, denoting repetition 
after an interval): ex integro (in Silver 
Age also integro; quite afresh ; relates to 
the thing itself, which ts to be brought back 
to a former state): vicissim (in turn; in 
the same manner that another has done it 
in before). With verbs it is often translat 
ed by the re (red) of a compound verb. 
to rise again, resurgere. || Hereafter, 
post, posthac, postea: that this may never 
happen again, id ne unquam posthac ac- 
cidere possit: whom I was not likely ever 
to see again, quem non eram postea visu- 
rus. || Zn turn, contra, vicissim. || 4s 
used in a discourse to introduce 
an additional reason: preterea: 
ad hoc, ad hwe (besides this, never in 
good prose, super heec, super ista, adhuc) : 
jam, autem (when the discourse ts carried 
on tn parts): accédit, accédit quod: huc 
accédit quod: addendum, eodem est, 

uod: adjice quod. (Obs., not porro.) 
agate and again, etiam atque eti- 
am; iterum et sepius: semel et swpius: 
semel atque iterum; semel iterumve 
(the last two less strong = several times, 
more than once). || As big again, al- 
t: ro tanto major (so longior, &c.), duple¢ 
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AGAT 
major. As much again, alterum tantum. | 


GAINST, direction toward, a. | 
versus : in with ablative (after expressions | 
of hate, displeasure, anger, against any 


adhibére in aliqu 
against him). || Direc- | 
tion with the notion of oppost 
tion to: (a) Of departure From, 
excess above a limit: 


que ; preter alicujus voluntatem (but also 
contra legem, contra alicujus sn eaten 
direct intentional opposition to them). 
"0 act against a law, violare or 
migrare : agaiust one’s will, invitus (adj.) : 
against the will of Caius, Caio invito. 
(b) Of hostile opposition: contra, 
versus, in with accusative: against the 
stream, adverso flumine; contra aquam 
[vid. Srream]: against ‘the wind, vento 
adverso (navigare): the wind is against 
any body (naviganti) alicui ventus adver- 
sum tenet. 


against it; e. g, ersus venénum) : 

remedium alicujus rei or ad quod (that ts 

a for any disease ; e. g., morbi, timoris, 
ad oculorum morbos). To write against 


adversus 
contra Sereat (of publishing against 
any body): to speak (i. e., as an orator) 
against any body, contra aliquem dicere : 
aliquid in aliquem dicere (to say any thing 
ro gga edhe to strive against any 
quem contendere: to 
argue against any thing, contra aliquid 
To help against any thing [vid. 
a. AGaInst, after a substantire, 
translated by a participle or rela- 
dive sentence; e. g., the speech against Soc- 
ag oratio contra Socratem habita; ora- 
tio que habita est contra Socratem: the 
war against the Persians, bellum contra 
Persas gestum ; bellum quod contra Per- 
sas gestum est. To stn against any body, 
peccare in aliquem. To excite the people 
against any body, populum inflammare 
in aliquem : to be ofan any body, face- 
re contra aliquem (of the opposite party 
dissidére cum aliquo (to be of a orto 
opinion): to fight against any body, pus- 
nare contra aliquem (exadversus aliquem 
is, opposite him in the enemy's ranks): to 
Sight for life and death agatnst any oot 
dimicare adversus aliquem. 
“against” is translated by cum to oar 
the mutual relation of two parties (e. g., 
pugnare, queri, queréle cum aliquo). 
The poor can make good no rights against 
the rich, nihil cum potentiore juris huma- 
ni relinquitur indpi. After verbs of de- 
fence, &c. (tegere, munire, tautum esse, 
pa against is gen translated by 
(as in English by “ from,” i. e., with 
respect to danger proceeding from such a 
taba e. g., Vasa a frigoribus munire ; 
detendere a Clodio; but they also 
use adversus or contra, if the against” is 
to be strongly marked ; e. g., munire ad- 
versus or contra aliquid (Sal., Jug., 89,4; 
Cic.. ad Div., 4, 14, 3): se defendere con- 
tra aliquid : ‘aliquem defendere contra in- 
imicos. To match a combatant against 
another, comparare aliquem alicui (Suet., 
a 35): committere aliquem cum ali- 
quo (Ter. {| Opposite to, Vip. || Of 
an object against which any thing 
is done: after @ verb of motion: 
ad,in. To run against any body, incur- 
rere in aliquem: to strike, dash, knack 
one’s self against any thing, aliquid ad 
aliquid offendere (e. ¢., caput forni- 
cem, Quint): offendere aliquid (e. g, 
scutum, Liv.): offendere in aliquid 
(e. g., in stipitem, Colum.): the waves beat 
against the shore, iliduntur in lit- 
cre or in litus (Quint, coubtful reading). 
| Against=close by or to: juxta. 
Vid. By. To puta up against a 
wall, scalas ad murnm : lean 
egainst. ee Lean. |] Of time, by | 
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Beare cheen Bi ge Sydagteon~ x far bi hoy vem annorum est: he is abore ninety 


cusative), ad, sub (a little 


is exstruere Adee hn ante org tecit, commplevit: also 


(Hor.). || For and against, in utram- 


que partem: with respect to my j bt 


or aliqui 
epee, fannind (Curt) : to apie against 
any body, oppugnare aliquem: to be 
against any bedy, adversari alicui. 

AGAMIST, qui ab uxore ducendé ab- 
horret; cujus animus abhorret a nuptiis. 

AGAPE, hians (participle ; e. g., in, to 
stand agape): to set any body agape, ali- 
quem in stuporem dare, obstupefacere, 
stupidum tenere. 

AGATE, achates, m. 

AGARIC, agaricon (Plin., 25, 9, 57). 

AGE, Ry the natural duration of 
any thing, especially of a@ man: 
wtas (poetic, evum): (2) time of life 
or @ certain portion of it, etas: the 
flower of one’s age, wtas florens; flos eta- 
tis ; etas viridis or intégra: military age, 
wtas militaris: of or about the military 
age, militiz matirus: the maturity, weak- 
ness of age, etatis maturitas, imbecillitas : 
the strength of full age, =tatis robur, ner- 
vi: to be of the same age as any ly 
equalem esse alicui: nearly of the same 
age, etate proximum esse alicui: to be in 
the flower of his age, integra wtate esse ; 
in ipso etatis flore or robore esse: to be 
of a great age, longius xtate provectum 
esse: of @ great age, grandis natu, etate 
decrepita (the aes af accompanied with 
weakness): to be of such an age, id etatis 
esse. || To be of or under age. Of 
@ge, sui juris: suze potestatis (no longer 
under the father’s power): sux tutéle (not 

requiring @ guardian): sui potens (gen- 

eral term for one who can act as he pleases, 
but sui judicii ts a different thing ; one who 
acts boldly up to his own principles): to be 
of age, sui juris esse: to be nearly of age, 
prope pubérem e@tatem esse: to be com- 
tng of age, sui juris fieri; in suam tuté- 
lam venire, pervenire: to declare a son 
‘vf age, emancipare filium. Under age, in- 
fans (of a very young child), nondum 
adulta wtate (general term), peradoles- 
centilus, peradolescens (still rery youM) : 
sons under age, filii pretextati. With 
reference to ascending the throne, non- 
dum matirus imperio: to int any 
body regent till hts own chiidren should 
come of age, reg alicui c¢ dare, 
quoad liberi in suam tutelam perveni- 
rent (Nep, Eum., 2, 2). Vid. Mrnor. 
| Old ae) senectus, senilis wtas (age, 

whether with reference to the weakness 
or to the expertence of age; poetic, se- 
necta) ; eetas extrema or exacta; summa 
senectus (extreme old age): senium (the 
time of feebleness): wtas decrepita (de- 
crepitude) : vetustas (great age and con- 
sequent goodness of @ thing long kept; 
e. g., of wine, fruits, &c.). A green old 
age, cruda ac viridis senectus (Virg.) : to 
live to or attain old age, senectitem adi- 
pisci, ad senectutem venire: to die at an 
adranced age, senectute diem obire su- 
premum; exacta #tate mori: to die of 
old age, aliquem senectus dissolvit: to be 
worn out with old age, tate or senio con- 
fectum esse: to make prorision against 
oid age, senectuti subsidium parare. Age 
does not change the man, * lupus pilam 
mutat, non mentem. Age gives experi- 
ence, seris venit usus ab annis (Or.). 
Wisdom and experience belong to old age, 
mens et ratio et consilium in senibus est. 
| To be so many years of age, na- 
tum esse with accusatice of the years ; or 
esse with the genitive of the years: to be 
above so many years of age, vixisse, 
confecisee, complevisse, 50 many years. 
Thus: he is nineteen years of age. decem 
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years nol legs annos vixit, con- 
nonagesimum an- 
num excessisse, egressum esse : abore or 
under thirty-three years of age, major, or 


| minor, annos tres et triginta natus; or 





major (minor) annorum trium et trigin- 
ta: also major (minor) quam annos tres 
et triginta natus: major (minor) quam 
annorum trium Sills anand He died at 
the age of thirty-three, sit annos tres 
et triginta natus: in the thirtieth year of 
his age, tricesimum annum agens. {j An 
age—certain P cikgord: of time: 
eneral term, also of those who lived at 
same time) : secutam (large, indefinite 
yf 


. 33 years ; according to 
Etruscan and Roman usage, 100 years. In 
the times of the empire, a reign, cach em- 
peror bringing in @ new order of things): 
ones, tempora (the times or days 0 
The golden age, etas aurea: @ learnéd 


sui te: 


(ie. fa naee ie, jor that ag 
Il The spirit of the age, secili, hujus 
etatis pense (so Aug. Wolf for the bad 
form seculi germs or indoles temporis. 
Tac. has aulz ingenium): mores sx- 
culi or temporum (its character, cus- 


temporum natura ratio Koa 
stances of the times; after Cic., ad Div. 6, 
6, 8): seculum (corrumpere et corrum- 
Pi non illic seculum vocatur, Tac., the 
patter tgp the fashion of the times): 
the times): the licentious spirit 
of the age, licentia temporum: the irre- 
ee nunc tenet 
dei (deim, Liz.). 
Whe | wants of ae or the present 
hed *quod hec tempora requirunt; 
nostris temporibus desideratur. 
Lt history of our age, * nostre 
tis historia; «qualis nostre etatis 
commen (OSC, ‘De Leg., i. 3, 8). 
AGED, etate provectior or grandior, 


natu): wtate gravis, 

natu, exact# jam etatis (very 

aged): senex (an old man: never femt- 
nine): decrepitus, etate or senio confec- 
tus (old and weak). An <7 man, senex, 


homo tate grandior. Vid. Oxp. 
- AGENCY, || operation: effectus (both 
the of working by any 


possessed 

thing and the effect): vis (power). IN. vis 
Finn teal efficientia (working). Some 
(Gmpulsion), appulsus (ap- 

pons et of an effectual means or c@use; 

especially of the sun: then, generaily, the 
of one thing on another). || Of- 
fice of agent, procuratio (general 
term): cognitiira (office of a procurator or 
agent, especially in fiscal matters). 

AGENT, actor (alicujus rei: doer of 
any thing, often auctor et actor (Ces.), 
ilo auctore atque agente, B. C.,, 1, 26): 
confector (one who completes @ work). 
To be @ free agent, sui juris, or sue 
potestatis, er in sua petestate esse: inte- 
gre ac solide potestatis esse (to be one’s 
own master): nulla necessitate astrictom 
esse (bound by no necessity). Not to be a 
free agent, ex alterius arbitrio pendére 
(jut not aliunde or extrinsecus pendére, 
sometimes giren, without reference to the 
context, from Cic., ad Dée., 5,13, 2). || Nat- 
ural agents, inanima (plural to 
animalia) : Tes naturales: ratione caren- 
: Yationis expertia. || To be any 
body's agent (=manager of his af- 
fairs), alicui rationibus esse (from an in- 
Scription): alicujus res ac rationes curare 
AGENCY, procuratio (general term: 





et novem annos natus est; deceia ot no- , cognitura (in fiscal matters). 
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AGGELATION, congelatio (post-Au- 


stan). 

AGGLOMERATE, agglomerare (poet- 
ical): glomerare, conglomerare : compli- 
care (fold together): conglobare (roil 
up in a ball): INTRANS., conglomerari 
(Iucr.): conglobari: concrescere (grow 
tagether). 

AGGLUTINANTS, quae aliquid sanant, 
at coeat. 

AGGLUTINATE, agglutinare (aliquid 
alicui rei, Cic.). 

AGGLUTINATION. conglutinatio (glu- 
ing together: agglutinatio not found). 

AGGRANDIZE, amplificare (to make 
of larger extent; e. g., urbem, rem famil- 
iarem ; then, FIG., to make more important, 
either by actions or words, opposed to minu- 
ere, infirmare: alicujus gratiam dignita- 
temque, to aggrandize a person: alicu- 
jus gloriam : alicujus auctoritatem apud 
aliquem): dilatare (to extend the superfi- 
cies of any thing; e. g., castra: alicujus 
imperium: then, FIG., to increase any 
thing by spreading it; e. g., alicujus glo- 
riam): propagare, or proferre aliquid, or 
fines alicujus rei (to increase by extending 
its boundaries ; e. g., imperium, fines im- 
perii): augére (to increase by addition) : 
multiplicare (to multiply): majus reddere 
(to make larger): efterre (raise). 

AGGRANDIZEMENT, || of a person 
with respect to his rank: dignitatis acces- 
sio. || Enlargement, amplificatio (en- 
largement of the contents of any thing, as 
an action; e. g., gloriee, rei familiaris) : 
auctus (increase): incrementum (increase, 
as thing added; e. g., rei familiaris, dig- 
nitatis) : propagatio, prolatio finium (the 
enlargement of a territory or kingdom). 
Also by crcL. with the verbs under AG- 
GRANDIZE. 

AGGRANDIZER, amplificator: of any 
body, alicujus dignitatis. 

AGGRAVATE, aggravare (post-Au- 
gustan, but often in Liv.: ager, pondus, 
dolorem, &c.): gravius, majus reddere: 
augére (general term, increase ; e. g., mo- 
lestiam, dolorem): amplificare (dolorem, 
Cic.). || To aggravate (rhetorically), 
augére; e. g., alicujus facti atrocitatem ; 
eculpam (Cic.). 

AGGRAVATION, creu. by verbs under 
AGGRAVATE. 

AGGREGATE, s., summa. 

AGGREGATH, v., aggregare (Cic.: less 
common than adjungere, and only in prose; 
aliquem or aliquid, ad aliquem or aliquid: 
aliquem alicui): congregare (homines in 
locum, Cic.). 

AGGREGATION, crew. by verb: con- 
gregatio (gathering or heaping together). 

AGGRESS, aggrédi aliquem or aliquid 
(e. g.‘inermes, bene comitatum—januam, 
regionem) : petere aliquem: invadere in 
aliquem: bellum ultro inferre, 

AGGRESSION, || aggressive war, 
*bellum quod ultro infertur: * bellum ul- 
tro inferendum, or (?f already begun) illa- 
tum. Sometimes impétus; incursio ; in- 
cursus (attack, general term: the last two 
of violent attacks). || Unprovoked in- 
jury, generally injuria only. 

AGGRESSOR, ||in war, qui bellum 
suscépit: to be the aggressor, bellum ul- 
troinferre. || Generally, qui injuriam 
alicui fecit, intiilit, imposuit: qui injurid 
aliquem lacessivit. 

GGRIEVANCE. Vid Grievance. 

AGGRIEVE, ||cause grief to: fo- 
dicare: fodicare animum (to ver; of 
things): alicui wgre faccre: alicui inju- 
riam facere (of persons) : aliquem or ali- 
cujus animum offendere (of persons or 
things): aliquem mordére or pungere 
(of things): quam acerbissimum dolo- 
rem alicui inurere (of persons). || T'o 
wrong, lwdere (general term to hurt): 
injuria afficere aliquem, injuriam alicui 
facere, inferre, imponere: injuriam jacé- 
re or immittere in aliquem (to wrong) : 
to think himself aggrieved, se leesum pu- 
tare: wgre or moleste ferre: pro moles- 
tissimo habére (se, &c.), 

AGHAST, territus, exterritus, perter- 
ritus, perturbatus, (animo) consternatus 
(beside one's self with agitation): (animo) 
confusus (confounded): commotus, per- 
motus ait he moved). Sometimes atfiic- 
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tus, percussus, attonitus, fulminatus, ex- 
animatus. JN. obstupefactus ac perter- 
ritus: confusus et attonitus. You look 
aghast, vultus tuus nescio quod ingens 
malum pretert. To make any body stand 
aghast, alicujus mentem animumque per- 
turbare ; in perturbationem conjicere ; 
consternare ; percutere (not percellere). 
To stand aghast, stupére; alicujus ani- 
mum stupor tenet. 

AGILE, pernix (opposed tolentus: dex- 
trous and active in all bodily movements) : 
agilis, poetical, and in Liv., &c.: supple, 
pliable ; hence, also, dextrous in acting) : 
velox. 

AGILITY, pernicitas (nimbleness, as 
bodily strength and agility): agilitas (sup- 
pleness ; quickness and dexterity in mov- 
ing and acting). 

AGIO, coll¥bus. To make a deduction 
for the agio, deductionem facere pro col- 
lybo (Cic., Verr., 3, 78, 181.) 

AGITABLE, || that can be put in 
motion, mobilis: quod moveri potest. 
|| That can be disputed, quod in con- 
troversiam vocari. dediici, addiici potest: 
quod in disceptationem vocari potest. 

AGITATE, prRopr. ||to put in mo- 
tion, movére, commovére: agitare (to 
move to and fro, up and down, &¢c.): qua- 
tere, quassare, concutere, conquassare 
(to shake): incitare (to put in rapid mo- 
tion ; opposed to tardare) : labefacere, la- 
befactare (to make to totter). Impropr. 
||to disturb, commovére (to move): tur- 
bare, conturbare (to disturb) : percutere, 
percellere (fig., to strike violently, make a 
violent tmpression ; the former of a sudden, 
the latter of an abiding impresston and its 
consequences): the mind, animum impelle- 
re, gravius afficere, commovére, permo- 
vére: any body, aliquem percutere ; ali- 
cujus animum graviter commovére : the 
state (seditiously), rempublicam quassare, 
concutere, convellere, labefactare, dilace- 
rare (the last, to tear to pieces): violently, 
rempublicam atrociter agitare (Sal., Jug., 
37, 1): the empire, regnum concutere, la- 
befactare ; imperium percutere: the peo- 
ple, civium animos sollicitare; cives, ple- 
bem, &c., sollicitare, concitare: seditio- 
nem, tumultum facere, concitare ; sedi- 
tionem commovére, concire (of exciting 
them to an uproar). || A question: age- 
re rem or de re (general term to treat it, 
discuss it): disputare, disserere de aliqua 
re (of the discussions of learned men, the 
latter, especially, of a continued discourse) : 
sermo est de re (of a conversational dis- 
cussion, whether of two persons or more) : 
aliquid in controversiam vocare, deduce- 
r@, adducere (to call it into dispute). Obs., 
agitare quaestionem is, to think it over, 
weigh it in the mind. To be agitated: 
in controversiaé esse or versari; in con- 
troversiam deductum esse; in conten- 
tione esse or versari; in disceptatione ver- 
sari: to begin to be agitated, in contentio- 
nem venire; in controversiam vocari, ad- 
duci, deduci. 

AGITATION, || motion: motus (in 
nearly all the acceptations of the English 
word “ motion”): motio (act of setting in 
motion): agitatio (the moving to and fro, 
&c.): jactatus, jactatio (tossing and swell- 
ing motion; e. g., of the sea). To be in 
agitation, moveri, agitari: semper esse 
in motu (to be in constant motion). || Vi- 
olent motion of the mind: animi 
motus, commotio, concitatio: violent ag- 
itation, animi perturbatio. Vid. AFFEc- 
tron. Tobe in astate of violent agitation, 
perturbatum esse. Often by participles: 
in great agitation, valde, vehementer per- 
turbatus: magno animi motu perturba- 
tus: magna animi perturbatione commo- 
tus. || Controversial discussion: 
queestio (general term for an inquiry into) : 
disputatio (discussion of a controverted 
point, mostly between two persons of differ- 
ent opinions) : tractatio (the handling of; 
e. g., quastionem, Quint.). To be in agt- 
tation (of plans, &c.), agi. It is in agita- 
tion to destroy the bridge, &c., id agi- 
tur, ut pon: issolvatur. || Disturbed 
state of populace: motus, motus con- 
cursusque, tumultus, turbe. || Act of 
agitating the people: perhaps * solli- 
citatio plebis. 





AGRE 


AGITATOR, @ ¢, one who sedt 
tiously agitates the people, turbes 
ac tumultis concitator: stimulator et 
concitator seditionis: novorum consilio- 
rum auctor: seditionis fax et tuba (of 
those who raise an uproar of the people) : 
concitator multitudinis: turbator plebis 
or vulgi (one who agitates them, unsettles 
their mind): concionator (a haranguer ; 
opposed to animus vere popularis, Cic., 
Cat., 4, 5, 9). 

AGNAIL, paronychium or paronychia 
(rapwvixtov): pure Latin, reduvia. To 
remove agnails, reduvias er paronychias 
tollere. Obs., pterygium (rrepiytov) is a 
different disease: when the skin grows over 
a pe of aw Jjinger or foot. 

- AGNATE, agnatus (related the fa- 
ther’s side). = ¢ id Ji 

AGNATION, atio (relationshi; 
the father’s ane : ey 

AGNITION, agnitio (once in Cic., 
Plin., Macrob., &c.). 

AGNIZE, agnoscere. 

AGNOMINATION, agnominatio (= Pa 
ronomasia, Auct. ad Heren.). 

AGO, abhinc (with acc. or abl.). Some- 
times ante with hic. . Three years ago, ab- 
hine annos tres (or tribus annis). Siz 
months ago, ante hos sex menses, Some- 
times the ablative only will do: paucis his 
diebus (a few days ago): and ante is found 
for abhine without hic; e. g., qui centum 
millibus annorum ante occiderunt. Long 
ago, pridem (opposed to nuper ; marking 
a distant point of time): dudum (opposea 
to modo; marking a space, but only of 
some minutes or hours). All often used 
with jam. He died long ago, jam pridem 
mortuus est. You ought to have been ex- 
ecuted long ago, ad mortem te duci jam 
pridem oportebat. Oss., not diu, which 
goes with the perfect definite: jam diu mor- 
tuus est, “he has been long dead.” An 
immense time ago! (in answer to a ques- 
tion: how long ?) longissime ! (Plaut.) 

AGOG, appétens, cupidus, avidus ali- 
cujus rei. Yo be or be set agog, concu- 
piscere aliquid: trahi or trahi ducique ad 
alicujus rei cupiditatem: tenet me cupid- 
itas alicujus rei or de (ix respect of)-re: 
avide affectum esse de re: cupiditate ali- 
cujus rei ardére: incensum, inflamma- 
tum esse: ardet animus ad aliquid faci- 
endum : ardenter, flagrantissime cupere, 
sitire: sitienter expetere, &c. To set any 
body agog, aliquem cupiditate (alicujus 
rei) incendere, inflammare: alicui (alicu- 
jus rei) cupiditatem dare or injicere : ali- 
aa in cupiditatem (alicujus rei) impel 
ere. 

AGOING. To set agoing, movére 
(to set in motion): initium facere : auspi- 
cari (aliquid: to make a beginning ; asa 
trial, as it were, of one’s luck): (alicui) auc- 
torem, or suasorem et auctorem, or hor- 
tatorem et auctorem esse alicujus rei (to 
be the principal adviser of it). 

AGONIZE, || to suffer agony: cru- 
ciari, excruciari, discruciari: torqueri: 
TRANS., || to inflict agony: cruciare, 
discruciare, excruciare, excarnificare : 
aliquaem omnibus modis cruciare. 

AGONY, cruciatus (any pangs, natural 
or artificial; applicable to pangs of the 
conscience); tormentum (especially pangs 
caused by an instrument of torture). Both 
often in plural; also cruciamentum (a 
torturing: cruciamenta morborum, Cic.), 
To be in agony, cruciari; excruciari ; dis- 
cruciari; torquéri. 

AGRARIAN, agrarius. 

AGREE, concordare (to live or be in 
harmony: fratres concordant, Just.: ju- 
dicia opinionesque concordant: also ali- 
quid cum aliqué re: caput cum gestu, 
Quint.: sermo cum vita, Sal.): conciné- 
re (to sing the same tune together, to agree 
harmoniously: together, inter se or con- 
cinere absolutely : mundi partes inter se 
concinunt: videsne, ut hee concinunt? 
with any body in any thing, cum aliquo 
aliqué re: used also of agreement in 
words ; opposed to discrepare) : congrue- 
re (opposed to repugnare: with any body, 
alicui or cum aliquo: with any thing, ali- 
cui rei or cum aliqué re: together, inter 
se or absolutely: used also of agreement or 
coinctdence in time): convenire (seldom, er 


cept 5 : 
quid= fit, suit) : consentire (properly, 
agreement ?. 
by @ sort of personification, of things : 
dative or with cum: together, inter se ; © 
vultus cum oratione; oratio secum; om: 
nes corporis partes inter se) : comvenien- 
tem, aptum consentane' esse alicui 
rei. To in opinion is also idem senti- 
recum aliquo (not adjicere alicui, Gorenz.). 
Not to agree, discrepare, dissentire, dis- 
sidére: alienumessereorare. Toagree 
with (=be consistent with) himself, sibi 
Gpee) consentire : sibi or secum consta- 
The letters seemed to agree with the 
liter consentire cum oratione 
sunt, Cic. So sententia non constat 
cum—sententiis, Cic. |] Enter into, or 
accede to, an agreement: convenit 
alicui cum aliquo ; inter aliquos (not con- 
venio cum aliquo). We agreed, inter nos 
convenit. I agreed with Deiotarus, mihi 
Sats Gingell Gis agver Ebon! any. thane #0 
tuere to ut to 
be done). pip sed epee | It was 
iar Nar eceagaed eos LI sarod 


aliquo or inter aliquos: the peace had been 
agreed upon, pax convenerat. What had 
been agreed upon, que convenerant. If 
any thing could be agreed upon between 
ys inter eos ey convenire, 
terms jcche tal Rega been agreed 
aan pacis convenerant. 
Steseas ta, amen to, assentiri or (less commonly) 
assentire alicui, that, ut, &c. (Cic, ad Ait, 
9,-9, init.) : annuere (absolute). In dis- 
putations: concedere aliquid: confiteri 
aliquid: largiri or dare aliquid (of a rol- 
untary concession). || To agree to any 
thing, consentire alicui rei or ad aliquid 
hag dab peed e. g., ad induti- 
oe alicui rei (to yield to it; 
e. g., alicujus postulationi, to any body's 
demand) : to agree to the terms, conditio- 
nes accipere ; ad conditiones accedere 
or descendere (especially of tn to 
them after long hesitation). || To agree= 
to live in harmony, concorditer (con- 
cordissime) cum aliquo vivere: mira con- 
cordia vivere (Tac.). || To agree with 
any body (of food, climate, &c.), sa- 
lubrem esse: not to 
rum salubrem esse. || 


me your hand upon 
AGHEE, TENS., || ee tlk Vin. 

Per isin il gratus (valued as pre- 
tnteresting, worthy of thanks): ac- 
pci gavicme jucundus (delightful, 
bringing joy to us): suavis, dulcis, mollis 
(sweet, pleasing to the senses, and seconda- 
rily to the affections. All these, both of per- 
sons and things‘: carus (dear: of per- 
nee urbanus (courteous, and so pleas- 
of conversation, &c., or persons) : 
lepidus: facetus: festivus (agreeable: of 
witty, spirited conversation, and of persons 
remarkable for it). Of places, amcenus 
(agrecable to the senses): letus, Very 
Sareebie, pergratus, perjucundus. ||Con- 
ststent with: accommodatus alicui rei 
or ad aliquid: aptus alicui rei or ad ali- 
quid: conveniens, congruens (unclassical 
congruus), consentaneus alicui rei or cum 
re. JN. aptus et accommodatus ; aptus 
Consentaneusque ; congruens et aptus; 
aptus et congruens. To be agreeable to, 
consentire, congruere, &c., with dative or 
cum. [Vid.to AGrEee.] [f it is agreea- 
ble to you, quod commodo tuo fiat: nisi 

tibi molestum est. 

AGREEABLENESS, jucunditas (agree 
ableness ; fey peda ese pope aati 
style): gratia (gracefulness, beauty : also, 
of style, Quint., 10, 1, 63, and 96) : venus- 
tas (beauty): suavitas (sweetness, attract 
tiveness: of voice, speech, &c.): dulcédo 
(sweetness, amiability). In. Oo at- 
que suavitas (e. g.. morum): amcenitas 

(beauty : places): festivitas 
(oneere lively humor): lepos ( graceful- 
en eu ee 

one’s ordinary conversation, &c.). Agree- 





: AHA 


ableness and fullness of style, suavitas di- 
cendi et copia. || Cedsianee with, 
convenientia: to any thing, cum aliqua 
re poche (congruentia, post-Augustan, 


) 

on AGREEABLY, jucunde: suaviter : 
amcene: venuste: festive. [S¥N. in 
AGREEABLENESS.] To speak 
suavem esse in dicendo, quasi decére lo- 
qui (of an orator): suaviter loqui. To 
tell a tale agreeably, jacunde narrare. To 
write very agreeably, dulcissime scribere. 
|| Conststently with, convenienter, 
congruenter alicui rei: apte ad aliquid. 
To live agreeably to nature, nature con- 
venienter or congruenter vivere; secun- 
dum naturam vivere ; accommodate 
(stronger, accommodatissime) ad natu- 
ram vivere. 

AGREEMENT, conventus, conven- 
tum; constitutum (an agreement or un- 


peace concl 

chief, but not pal t by the authorities at 
home: non federe pax Caudina, sed 
per sponsionem facta est, Liv.) : pac- 
tum : pactio tah ct compact, le- 





with any body, pacisci, dapaniell « cum ali- 
quo; pactionem cum aliquo facere or 
conficere: about any thing, de aliqua re 
pacisci. To keep an agreement, pactum 
prestare; in pacto manére ; pactis or 
conventis stare. If an agrecment is not 
brought about, si res ad pactionem non 
venit (Cic.). According to or by agree- 
ment, ex pacto; ex convento (as Cic., ad 
Att., 6, 3, 1); ex conventu (as Auct., ad 
Herenn., 2, 16). JN. ex pacto et conven- 
to. || Consistency with, convenientia 
cum aliqua re. || Resemblance, que- 
dam or nonnulla similitudo. 
AGRICULTURAL, rusticus: agrestis. 
‘al operations. res rustice. Ag- 
ricultural population, rustici : the agricul- 
tural population of Sicily, qui in Sicilia 
arant. To be @evoted to agricultural pur- 
suits, agriculture studére. Devoted to 
agriculiural pursuits, rusticis rebus de- 


AGRICULTURE, agricultira or agri 
(agrorum) ciltura; or agri (agrorum) 
cultio (general terms) : aratio (tillage): 
arandi ratio (the method of tillage). To 
follow agriculture as a pursuit, agrum 
colere, agriculture studére; arare (also 
to live by agriculture). 
AGRICULTURIST, rusticis rebus de- 
ditus (if i is a favorite pursuit): homo 
rusticus: agricola: agri cultor. 

AGRIMONY, agrimonia (Cels, Plin. : 
Eupatorium cannabinum, Lin.). 

AGRIOPHYLLUM, agriophyllon (Ap- 


.)- 

AGROSTIS, agréstis (Appul. 

AGROUND. “To run spony vado, 
in vadum or litoribus illidi (to run ona 
sand-bank or the shore): in litus ejici 
(to be stranded and wrecked): in terram 
deferri (to run ashore). The fleet ran 
aground, and was wrecked near the Bal- 
earic Islands, classis ad Baleares ejicitur. 
To be aground, sidére (to touch the bot- 
tom, and so stick fast). || Fic., to be 
aground ; i. e., in difficulty, unable to pro- 
ceed, in lato esse (Plaut.): herére, hasi- 
tare (Ter.): difficultatibus aifectum esse: 
=to be in debt, ere alieno obritum or de- 


mersum esse. 

AGUE, febris frigida: febris intermit- 
tens. To have the ague, febrim (frigidam) 
habére, pati: frigdre et febri jactari (after 
Cicero’s estus et febris, Cat., 1, 13, 31). 
To catch the ague, febrim (frigidam) nan- 
cisci, in febrim incidere; febri corripi. 

AGUE-FIT, febrium frigus : 
febris (after Cicero’s estus et febris). 

AGUISH, febriculosus. 

AH! ah! (expressing pain, veration, as- 
tonishment). || As expressing exultation, 
ha! ha! he! (in the comic writers). 





AHA! aha! Ce ce we of | 


also, of pleasure and 


censure or refusal : 


exultation) : eu, euge (of somewhat ironic. | 
al praise) 


t 


i 


AIL 


AHEAD, ante aliquem, &c. To ge 
ahead of, preterire ; victam (navem) pre- 
terire Pea., a 156). Fic., to run ahead, 


evagari (to wander away at will): modum 
pe pant (Liv., to transgress the bounds 
Q )- 


AID, juvare, adjfivare, opera adjuvare 
(opposed to im 


Se ca ea ea 
ve succurrere alicui (to run to ony 


: alicui ope- 
ram prebére in aliqul re (he las oe 


ject): opera (active rendered ; serv- 
ice): medicina alicujus rei (remedial aid, 
serving for the prevention or removal of an 
evil). By any body's aid, alicujus auxilio ; 


posh e. g., ingenio i 
er 7 pone ted Pepons ob 
Tre se, si quo usus Oper@ sit: toward 
or for any thing, ad aliquid operam suam 
profiteri: for any whatever, in 
omnia ultro suam offerre operam. To 
bring eid 20 any body, alicui auxilium, or 
opem auxiliumque, alicui presidium, or 
suppetias, or ferre : alicui aux- 
ilium afferre : alicui presidium offerre 
(of aid implored ; vid. Liv., 3, 4): alicui 
auxilio, or adjumento, or presidio esse : 
alicui adesse or presto esse. [Vid. Arm, 
v., and Asenteaits ] To seek the aid of 
@ physician, medico uti: medicum mor- 
bo adhibére : for a sick person, medicum 
ad aegrétum adducere. In every circum- 
stance of life we require the aid of our fel- 
low-men, omnis ratio atque institutio vita 
adjumenta hominum desiderat. || _4 sud- 
sidy, collatio (contribution of money to 
the Roman emperors): stips: collecta, », 


(a contribution). 

AID-DE-CAMP, * adjitor castrensis : 
adjitor ducis or imperatoris (after Orell., 
Inscript., 3517, where adjutor cornicularii 

ts found). 

AIDANCE, vid. Am, s. 

oo, adjator : qui opem fert alicui, 


AIL, v. || Pain, dolorem mihi affert 
aliquid Sei eae 


ily or mental) : 
tal). Il Indefnitely, to affuat 
ails you, that you, &c.: quid est causae 
cur, &c.: quidnam esse cause tem, 
cur, &c. (both with subj.) | To be ail 
ing, tenui, or minus comm or non 
firma valetudine uti. To be always ail- 
img, semper infirmad atque etiam sgré 

AIL, 

» S., 
AILMENT. $ Vid. Disease 
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AIM, s. (A) PROPR., scdpus (Suet., 
Dom. 19, 8. 1. v., the mark at which one 
aims) To miss one’s aim, * scopum non 
ferire: ictus alicujus deerrat (Plin., 28, 
3, 16). (B) FIG. propositum: is, qui 
mihi est or fuit propositus, exitus: finis 
(end at which one aimed). Cicero uses the 
Greek, cxoxés : so Macrob., ipsum propo- 
situm, quem Greci cKxorédy vocant. To 
propose to one’s self an aim, finem sibi 
proponere : to miss one’s aim, a proposito 
aberrare ; propositum non conséqui. Jo 
have a single aim, *ad eadem semper 
contendere. T'o propose to one’s self high 
or ambitious aims, magna spectare. To 
arrive at, attain to, &c., an aim, proposi- 
tum consequi; eo, quo volo, pervenio ; 
que volimus, perficere. What is the 
aim of all this ? quorsum hec spectant ? 

AIM, v. (A) PRopR., telum (sagittam, 
&c.) collineare aliquo: telum dirigere, or 
intendere in aliquem or aliquid: petere 

_ aliquem or aliquid (more generally, to try 
to hit). Obs., collineare is also, to aim 
truly (Cic., De Div., 2, 59, init.). They did 
not wound the heads only of their enemies, 
but whatever part of the face they aimed at, 
non capita solum hostium vulnerabant, 
sed quem locum destinassent oris (Liv.) : 
to aim at a particular mark, destinatum 
petere (Liv.). (B) Fic., To have for 
one’s object, spectare aliquid or ad ali- 
quid: moliri aliquid (of great things): 
petere aliquem (of aiming a blow at a 
person): velle aliquid (to wish to obtain it): 
rationem referre ad aliquid (to act with 
reference to an object): in animo habére 
aliquid : eclhai aliquid: (animo) aliquid 
intendere: consilium aliquod sibi propo- 
nere. Of aiming at a person in a 
speech, by an insinuation, &c., designare, 
denotare aliquem. || To guess, Vip. 

AIR, s., aér (air as an element: as dis- 
tinguished from ether, it is the denser air 
JSrom the earth to the region of the moon) : 
ether (the purer air of the upper regions 
of the sky: say from the moon to the stars: 
the heaven) : anima (the air as an element ; 
vital air: mostly poetical, but used four 
times by Cicero; e. g., inter ignem et ter- 
ram aquam Deus animamque posuit, 
Univ., 2): aura (gently waving and fan- 
ning air): spiritus (the power that sets 
masses of air in motion: breath-like cur- 
rent of air: the cause of aura and ventus: 
semper aer spiritu aliquo movetur): 
coelum (the whole atmosphere, comprehend- 
tng both aer and wther; but sometimes 
used for the one, sometimes for the other, 
Voss, ad Virg., Ecl., 4, 52). A salubrious 
air, celum salubre: cceli salubritas: aér 
salubris: cool air, aér refrigeratus: cold 
air, aér frigidus. The density of the air, 
aéris crassitudo. T'he air ascends in con- 
sequence of its lightness, aér fertur levi- 
tate sublime. To mount into the air, sub- 
lime (seldom in sublime) ferri, efferri; or 
(of living things) sublimem abire. ‘To 
Sy through the air, per sublime volare. 
To expose any thing to the air, aliquid aéri 
exponere : to let in the air, aérem immit- 
tere, or (if by cutting away) celum ape- 
rire alicui rei: to protect any thing from 
every breath of air, ab atfatu omni protege- 
re aliquid: curare ne aér aliquid tangere 
possit: to deprive it of every breath of air, 
alicui rei omnem spiritum adimere. To 
breathe air, animam or spiritum ducere : 
spirare: to live on air, vento vivere (= 
live on nothing ; late). To sleep in the 
open air, sub divo cubare. Prov., to 
build castles in the air, somnia sibi tingere 
(vid. Lucr., 1, 104): to speak to the air, 
verba dare in ventos (Ov., Am., 1, 6, 42): 
verba ventis loqui (Ammian.): verba 
ventis profundere (Lucr.): in pertisum 
dolium dicta ingerere (Plaut.) : surdo or 
surdis auribus canere (Virg.): frustra 
surdas aures fatigare (Curt. T'o take 
the air=walk, Vip.: to take the air ina 
carriage, on horseback, carpento or equo 
gestari, vectari: to take air (= to get 
abroad ; of secrets, &c.), emanare (to leak 
out), &c. Vid. ABroap. || Mien, man- 
ner, look: vultus (the proper word, the 
countenance ; the character as indicated hy 
the motion of the eye, the serene or clouded 
brow, &c.): os (the habitual expressinn 
of the eye and mouth): aspectus, visus 
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(look) : species: forma: facies (these five, 
of living or lifeless things: forma also, 
beautiful appearance). A dignified air, 
ad dignitatem apposita forma et species. 
To have a noble air, esse dignitate hones- 
ta: an imposing, commanding, majestic 
air, forma esse imperatoriad or augusta: 
an air of health, bona corporis habitudine 
esse; * corporis sanitatem prae se ferre: 
an air of kindness, esse humano visu: an 
effeminate air, mollem esse in gestu: an 
air of probability, verisimile videri; simi- 
le vero videri. He has an air of being, 
&c,., videtur, with nom. and infin. To 
give any thing an air of, alicui rei speci- 
em addere or prebére. || Airs, pl., jac- 
tatio (foolish boastfulness) ; gloriatio (in- 
solent boastfulness). To give one's self 
airs, se jactare (to boast foolishly: intol- 
erantius); arrogantiam sibi sumere: se 
ostentare (to do it for the purpose of con- 
cealing real ins gnificance). JN. se mag- 
nifice jactare atque ostentare. Jf the gait 
is alluded to, magnifice incedere. || An 
air, as a musical term, * canticum, quod 
Italis Aria vocatur: modi, moduli: also 
cantus. 

AIR, v., aéri exponere (to expose to the 
air): aérem in aliquid immittere (to let 
the air into any thing ; hence to air an 
inclosed space). To air a room, cubiculi 
fenestras patefacere, sic ut pertlatus ali- 
quis accedat (after Cels., 3,19): perflatum 
in cubiculum totis admittere fenestris 
(after Ov., A. A., 3, 807, and Plin., 17, 19, 
31). || To dry: siccare, exsiccare. || 7'0 
air one’s self. Vid. to take the air, 
under Arr. 

AIR-BALLOON, * machina aérobatica. 

AIR-BATH. To take an air-bath, * cor- 
pus nudum aéri exponere. 

AIR-BLADDER, vesica (general term 
for bladder) : * vesica super quam nant 
(for swimming with: after Curt., 8, 8, 6): 
bulla (bubble in the water). 

AIR-GUN, *telum pneumaticum (tech- 
nical term). 

AIR-HOLE, spiramentum :  spiracu- 
lum: lumen (any opening through which 
light and air can penetrate). 

AIRING. To take an airing, equo, car- 
pento vectari, gestari. 

AIRLESS, aére vacuus. 

AIR-PUMP, * antlia pneumatica (tech- 
nical term). 

AIR-SHAFT, estuarium (Plin., 31, 3, 
28, westuarium que gravem illum halitum 
recipiant). 

AIR-SHIP, *navigium per aérem ve- 
hens. 

AIRY, Propr., (1) || Consisting of 
air, aérius (of our denser air): wtherius 
(of the purer air of the wpper sky): spira- 
bilis: flabilis (breathable); hence, IMPR., 
|| As thin as air, tenuissimus (very 
thin), levissimus (very light: both of clothes, 
&e.). To be clad in “thin and airy hab- 
its’ (Dryd.), levissime vestitum esse. A 
most airy habit, ventus textilis (Publ. 
Syr., in Petron., Sat. 55): nebula linea 
(ibid. : if of linen). || As light as air, 
levis, levissimus (of men and things). 
Airy notions, opinionum commenta. (2) 
|| Existing in the air, aérius (in our 
denser air): wtherius (in the upper, purer 
air), (3) || Exposed or pervious to 
the air, aéri expositus (placed in the 
air): perflabilis, aéri pervius (through 
which the air can blow: the latter after 
Tac., Ann. 15, 43, 3): quo spiritus per- 
vénit: quod perflatum venti recipit (to 
which the air has access): frigidus (in a 
wide sense, cool). ||Gay, sprightly: 
hiliris, hilarus (either at the moment or 
habitually): alacer gaudio (at the moment). 

AISLE, ala (of a side aisle): spatium 
medium (the nave). No term for our mid- 
dle aisle; the barbarism of leaving only a 
pathway between pews being a modern in- 
vention. f : 

AIT (or Eyaut), *insula in flumine 
sita: or insula only. 

AKIN, PROPR., propinquus (general 
term): agnatus (by the father’s side): 
cognatus (by the mother’s side): consan- 
enineus: consanguinitate propinguus (by 
blood : espectally of full brothers and sis- 
ters). Ops. These may be used subsiant- 
ively, as propinquus meus, &c, To be 
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akin to any body, alicui propinquam esse: 
alicui or cum aliquo propinquitate con 
junctum esse : consanguinitate alicui pro- 
pinquum esse: sanguinis vinculo me 
or cum aliquo conjunctum esse (by blued) 
To be near akin, arcté propinquitate ali- 
cui or cum aliquo conjunctum esse: pro- 
pinqua cognatione alicui or cum aliquo 
conjunctum esse (if by the mother’s side), 
Impropr., || propinquus (alicui or alicui 
rei) : finitimus, vicinus (alicui or alicui 
rei). JN. propinquus et finitimus; vici- 
nus et finitimus. The poet is near akin to 
the orator, oratori finitimus est poéta. All 
the arts and sciences are akin to one an- 
other, omnes artes quasi cognatione aliqua 
inter se continentur. : 

ALABASTER, alabastrites. An alabas- 
ter boz, alabaster: alabastrum. 

ALACK, eheu! pro dolor! ve mihi! 
proh dii immortales! deos immortales ! 
pro detim fidem ! 

ALAMODE, To ve fhnode, in more 
esse: moris esse (of customs). An article 
quite alamode, merx delicata (Sen., Be- 
nef., 6, 38, 3). Vid. FASHIONABLE. 

ALARM, s., ad arma! (call to arms). 
To give or sound an alarm, conclamare 
ad arma. Impr., disturbance: turba 
(noise, confusion, wild disorder): tumul- 
tus, tumultuatio (noisy uproar, whether of 
an excited muititude or of an individual : 
then, like trepidatio, the fear, &c., caused 
by it) : strepitus (roaring, bawling noise). 
JN. strepitus ettumultus. A false alarm, 
tumultus vanus. To raise an alarm about 
nothing, excitare fluctus in simpiilo (pro- 
verbially, Cic., De Legg., 3, 16, 36). To 
make an alarm, tumultuari: tumultum 
facere: strepere. To give an alarm of 
any thing, clamare, proclamare, clami- 
tare aliquid: of fire, ignem or incendium 
conclamare (Sen., De Ir., 3, 43, 3). To 
be in alarm, trepidare. There is terror 
and alarm every where, omnia terrore ac 
tumultu strepunt (Liv.). The whole house 
is in alarm and confusion, miscetur do- 
rae tumultu (Virg., Zin., 2, 486). || Fear, 

ID 


ALARM, v., propr., to call to arms, 
conclamare, ad arma! || Disturb, tur- 
bare, conturbare: perturbare: miscére, 
commiscére : confundere: concitare. 
|| Disturb with apprehension, com- 
movére; sollicitare; sollicitum facere: 
turbare, conturbare, perturbare. This 
alarms me, hoc male me habet; hoc me 
commovet, pungit: alarms me exceeding 
ly, est aliquid mihi maximo terrori. 

ALARM-BELL, * campana incendii in- 
dex (for fire): *campana incursionis 
hostium index (for invasion). 

ALARM-POST, * locus quo milites ad 
arma conclamati conveniunt. 

ALARMING. To send a very alarming 
report, pertumultuose nunciare. 

ALARUM, *suscitabilum, || Alarm, 


Vip. 

ALAS! oh! (expressing emotion): pre! 
or proh! (expressing complaint; also as- 
tonishment): eheu! heu! (expresses pain 
or complaint): ve! (expressing sorrow, 
displeasure, &c.): vex mihi! ve mihi mis- 
ero! proh dolor! me miserum! Alas! 
for Heaven's sake, proh dii immortales ! 
deosimmortales! pro detim fidem! Alas! 
so are we degenerated ! tantum, proh! de 
generavimus. Alas! shall I ever....? 
en umquam...? (in questions implying 
@ vehement desire). 

ALAS-A-DAY! Vi 

ALAS-THE-DAY ! ; vers 

ATB, * alba (sc. vestis: ut diacdnus.. 
alba induatur, Conc., Carth., iv., 41). 

ALBEIT. Vid, ALTHoUGH. 

ALBUGO, albiigo: oculi albugo (Plin.). 

ALCAID, || judge of a city, * judex ur- 
banus. || Governor of a town or castle, 
preefectus urbis, oppidi, castelli. 

ALCHEMIST, * alchymista, 

ALCHEMY, * alchymia. 

ALCOHOL, * spiritus vini. 

ALCORAN, * Coranus. 

ALCOVE, zothéca (cabinet. fur sleep. 
ing in by day, Plin.): diman, zotheciila. 

ALCYON, alcédo (poetical alcyon): 
(* Ale’ do ispida, Linn.) 

ALDER, alnus. ’ 

ALDERLIEVEST (Shaksp. the Ger 


- 
\ 


ALIE 
man, allerliebst), dilectissimus: unice di- 
lectus. > 


ALDERMAN, decurio (according to 
on a perhaps * magistratus mu- 


‘ALDERN, alneus. 
gros drink of the ancients 
brewed from corn. To describe the Ger- 
man beer, Tacitus uses crel.: humor ex 
hordeo aut frumento in quandam simili- 
tudinem vini corruptus, Germ., 23, 1): 
ythum (CiG0s, Plin., Pand.). To brew 
aie, * cerevisiam coquere. A bottle of ale, 
*lagena cerevisie. A barrel of ale, *do- 
lium cerevisie. A glass of ale, * vitrum 
cerevisiw. A jug of ale, * canthara cere- 
visiz. 


ALE-BREWER, * cerevisiz coctor. 
ALE-CELLAR, * cella cerevisaria. 
ALE-HOUSE, caup6na (generalterm for 
publichouse). To keep an ale-house, cau- 
nam exercére: * cerevisiam 2ivende-. 
ALE-HOUSE-KEEPER, caupo. 
ALE-KNIGHT, potator: acer potor. 
ALEMBIC, * alen.bicum. 
ALERT, aldcer_ (energetically active 
and in high 


tus (ready, always eee ie alacer 
et promptus: acer et 
the alert, 


cavére, ne, &c. 
ust. 


rite). 
Pi alacri animo (alacriter, late, 
Ammian.): was (with fire and energy): 
hilare (cheerfully, gladly). 
ALERTNESS, alacritas (energetic vi- 
vacity, ecincing spirit and activity) : vigor 
(vigorous activity): hilaritas (mirthful, 


ALGID, algidus. 

ALGIDITY, algor. 

ALGIFIC, algific cus (Gell.). 

ALGOR, algor. 

ALIAS, sive, seu: vel. 

ALIEN. || Foreign, propr. Vid. 
ALIEN, s. || Foreign to, alienus (not 
relating or belonging to me: opposed to 
meus or amicus): from any thing, alicui 
rei, aliqua re, ab aliqua re: from any body, 
alicui, ab aliquo. To be alien from, alie- 
num esse, abhorrére a, &c. 

ALIEN, s., alienigéna (born in a foreign 


~ country: opposed to patrius, ilk Aho by ad- 


véna (one who has come into the country 
from the country of his birth: opposed to 
indigéna: but the proper opposite to advenw 
tis aborigines, atroyféves, the original in- 
habitants): peregrinus (one travelling or 
sojourning tn @ country, and therefore not 
possessing the rights of citizenship: the 
political name of a foreigner: opposed 
to civis): hospes (opposed to popalaris: Sfor- 
eigner, but, as such, claiming from us the 
rights of hospitality). Oss., extérus and 
externus denote a “foreigner, whether now 


tn his own land or not: externus being a 


hati swine exterus mostly a political 
: extraneus means what ts without us : 
rack to relatives, family, native country : 
extrarius, opposed to one’s self. All these, 
except hospes, are used adjectively. IN. ex- 
ternus et advena (e. g., rex) ; alienigena et 
externus ; us et externus; pere- 
lee atque advena; peregrinus atque 


ALIEN, re os ALIENATE. 
ALIE *quz alienari possunt. 
ALIENATE. || Part with to an- 


other possessor, alienare, mare : 
vendere. JN. vendere et alienare ; ven- 
dere et abalienare: @ part of any thing, 
deminuere de aliqué re. To be alien- 
ated, alienari: venire atque a vobis alie- 
nari; or venire atque in perpetuum a 
vobis alienari. || Estranvge, alienare 
aliquem (a se: sibi, Vell. 2, 112); ali- 
cujus voluntatem, animum alienare (a 
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se, or Ces.. B. G., 7,10): abdu- 
cere, arate subducere ‘aliquem ab 
aliquo (of things). To be alienated, alie- 
nari, ee alienari: desciscere ab ali- 

0: rere ae 
ALIENATE, ab aliqua aversus, 
alienatus, ary “alicui or in aliquem 
malevolus (wishing him ill): alicui inimi- 
cus. Tobe from any body, ab ali- 
quo animo esse 0 or averso. 

ALIENATION, || act of parting 
with property: alienatio, ebalien atio 
(the proper word): venditio (sale). Alien- 
ation of part of a property, deminutio de 
aliqua re. || Estrangement, alienatio: 
from any body, ab aliquo (also, ab aliquo 
ad aliquem). JN. alienatio disjunctioque : 
disjunctio animorum (with reference to 
both parties): defectio (desertion: of alien- 
ation from a public character : rom a man's 
party): dissidiam (dissension, and conse- 


oeTLIGHT “ieacen dere : from one’s horse, 
exequo: to alight hastily, desilire ex 
equo [vid. DismountT] : _Srom one’s car- 
riage, ex or de rheda descendere. || Of 
a bird, devolare (to fly down: in aliquem 
locum; from de): to alight there, devo- 
lare illuc : pager a decidere (Ov.). || To 
alight at any body's house (as a 
guest), devertere ad aliquem; devertere 


ad aliquem in hospitium. || Fall upon, 
decidere (in aa e. g., imber in ter- 
ram): ferire (strike 


IKE, pariter rin an equal degree, 
ica) : eque (én an equal manner). We do 
not all want any thing alike, aliqua re non 
omnes pariter or w#que egémus (Cie): 
eodem modo (in the same manner) : juxta 
(without any distinction : not in Cic., Cas., 
or Nep.: common in Liv. and Sal.) ” Good 
and tad alike, jaxta boni et mali; juxta 
cei malique, Sal. Ge: juxta obsidentes 

; hiémem et estatem 
oath ed Sal. ; plebi patribusque juxta 
carus, Sa L, &e.): tamquam (as well as). 
This is the only cause in which all think 
alike, hee sola est causa, in quad omnes 
sentirent unum atque idem, Cic. (Suet., 
idemque et unum sentire). || Used 
adjectively, similis, consimilis, assimi- 

; geminus (eractly alike). JN. similis 
et geminus : exactly alike, geminus et si- 
millimus (én any thing, ‘aligud re): simil- 
limus et maxime geminus: to be alike, 
similes esse (in face, facie): to make 
things alike, *hanc rem ad similitudinem 
illius fingere : fingere, assimilare hanc rem 
in speciem illius, Tac. Vid. Lrxr. 

ALIMENT, alimentum: cibus: nutri- 
mentum : pabulum: pee: victus. Syn. 
in Foop. 

ALIMENTAL, in quo multum alimenti 
est: magni cibi 'e. g-, casel): magni cibi 
(opposed to minimi cibi): valens, firmus, 
valentis or firma materi (opposed to im- 
becillus, infirmus, imbecill or infirrme 
materiz, Cels.). Obs., alibilis only Varr.: 
nutribilis late. 

ALIMENTARY, alimentarius (Cel. in 
Cic., fam., 8, 6). || Nutritious. Vid. 
ALIMENTAL. 

ALIMONY, alimonium (but not as a 
technical term for the allowance for a wife's 
support): perhaps *in alimonium quod sa- 
tis sit (afterward in fcenus Pompeii quod 
satis sit, Cic. At., 6,1: alimonium, post- 
class., Suet., Calig., 42: “collationes in 
alimonium atque dotem puelle recepit”). 

ALIVE, vivus, vivens (opposed to mor- 
tuus: vivus denoting existence only: vi- 
vens, the manner of existence); spirans 
(still ademas tip salvus (safe). To burn 
any body alive, aliquem vivum combu- 
Tere: to make alice again, a morte ad vi- 
tam revocare; ab inféris excitare; ab 
Orco rediicem in lucem facere: to escape 
alive, Vivum effugere; salvum, incolimem 
evadere: while [ am alive, dum vivo: me 
vivo: in mea vita: to be alive, vivere, in 
vita esse: vitam habére: vitd or hac luce 
frui: to find any body alive, aliquem vi- 
vum reperire: stil] alire, aliquem adhuc 
spirantem reperire. |] Fic., vividus: ve- 
gétus: acer: alacer, &c. || To keep 
any pine alive (fz.), e- 2. _ affection, 
nutrire, alere: alere atque augére (e. g., 
desiderium, opposed to exstinguere). ]] As | 
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man alive,” lo multo, omnium— 
multo. The ha: man a.ive, omni 
um hujus etatis multo formosissimus, 
|| As used with negatives; e. g., ‘no 
man alive:” by zwtatis suw (of a past 
time) ; wtatis hujus, eorum, qui nunc or 
hodie sunt (of @ present time). 
ALKALINE, * alcalinus (technical term 
e. g., * sal alcalinus. 
ALL, omnis (every, say plural omnes, 
all, without exception: to nulli, 
aliquot, &c.): Scene (all collective- 
, considered as really united: opposed 
to dispersi, sejuncti. Hence in the singu- 
lar it is used only with collective nouns ; e. 
g.. senatus cunctus): universus, universi 
Guu. as united in our conception: op- 
posed to singuli, unusquisque. [It excludes 
exceptions like omnes, but with more refer- 
ence to the whole than to the separate utsits 
that compose it). Oxs., omnis assee, pie 


strongly ae two ca nemo — uul- 


(each one, the pedo asserted of 
ptt gorge eprom A Ti 
out selection, but one o' unus ae 
(each single one). Thats in ail plas 
quoque loco. I had rather suffer all man- 
ner of evils, quidvis malo pati. || When 
ALL stands with an adjective to denote a 
whole class, the Romans generally made 
each individual prominent by the use of the 
superlative with quisque: all the best men, 
optimus quisque. || Posters g 
whatever, j epecaga ail, who were en- 
gaged, will know, quicumque prelio i. 
terfuit, sciet : sometimes quod (with est or 
habeo) with the genitive. All the time 1 
from my forensic labors, quod 


mihi de forensi labore temporis datur: J - 


sent to the Prators to bring you all the sol- 
diers, they had, ad Preztores misi, ut, mili- 
tum quod haberent, ad vos deducerent. 
|] ALL=any, — without (e. g., “ with 
out all doubt”), ullus (for the com- 
ic writers and Ovid sometimes use omnis). 
Tf a negative , aliquis or omnis. 
|| 422 in all, or att used substantive 
ly, may be translated in various ways ; e. Z., 
his son is all in all to him, filius alicul unus 
omnia est; filium fert or gestat in oculis : 
he has lost all, eversus est fortunis omni- 
bus. || Ar ac: omnino: prorsus: after 
negatives, nihil (the negative being un- 
: mever at all, omnino nun- 
quam: nothing at all, omnino nihil: no- 
where at all, omnino nusquam : hardly, if 
et all, vix, aut omnino non: not much, if 
@ all, non multum, aut nihil omnino. 
|| At all times, omni tempore: semper. 
ll With can, oven All I can, quantum 
vr, or (if relating to the future) 

I would strive all that ever I could, 
poche maxime ‘em. 
AU that in me lies, or is in my power, quan- 
tum in me erit (relating to the future). 
He did all he could to overthrow the state, 
rempublicam, quantum in ipso fuit, ever- 
tit: to labor all I can, quantumcumque 
possim, laborare. || To BE ALL one. It 
ts all one to me, nihil mea interest or réfert 
(a is all one to Caius, nihil Caii interest or 
refert) : aliquid negligo, nonor nihil curo ; 
aliquid mihi non cura est: it is all one to 
him what people think of kim, negligit, non 
or nihil curat, quid de se quisque sentiat. 
| For ati ()=although, Viv.: Q) in 
spite of, adversus: he is @ fool for ail 
hits age and gray hairs, stultus cst adver- 
sus a@tatem et capitis canitiem. Some 
times by in with the ablative (e. g., noscita 
bantur tamen in tanta nc): for all that, 





|| While—all the whils (as used to 
point out the coeristence of two states, &c., 
that should not coerist): quum interea 
or quum only ; e. g., beam subito exar- 
sit—quum Ligarius, domum spectans, nul- 
lo se negotio implicari passus eat (“while 
Lig. all the while,” &c.). |] ALL alone, 
sar so4 basa Sag yer (uninter- 
{| ALZ AND EacH, 

ones “ac aacatl: ” singuli universiqur. 





with superiatives; e. g., “the wisest | || ALL, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, omnes ad 
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anum, or (less commonly) ad unum om- 
nes (here unum is neuter, but now and 
then agrees with the substantive: as, naves 
Onerari@ omnes ad unam sunt excepte, 
Cic., Lentul., in Cic. Ep., 12, 14, 2). || Nor 
AT ALL (in answers), non: minime vero: 
minime.... quidem: also imo: imo vero: 
imo enim vero: imo potius (with an as- 
sertion of the opposite of that which the 
question implies). Instead of non only, 
non with the verb of the question is mostly 
used: non irata es? not at all! non sum 
irata! don’t you believe this? an tu hec 
non credis? not at all! minime vero! 
num igitur peccamus? not at all! minime 
vos quidem! siccine hune decipis? not at 
all: it is he who is deceiving me: imo 
enim vero hic me decipit. No; not so at 
all! non itaest. Jt is not so—not at all! 
non est ita!—non est profecto. || ALL THE 
BETTER, tanto melior! (a conversational 
form of approbation or encouragement, 
Plaut.: omnes sycophantias instruxi et 
comparavi, quo pacto ab lenone auferam 
hoc argentum: tanto melior! Vid. 
Freund’s Lex.,tanto). || Additional pHRasS- 
Es. All or nothing, nihil nisi totum: all 
and each, omnes singuli: all without ex- 
ception who, omnes quicumque: before all 
things, omnium primum, ante omnia; 
also, imprimis: ageinst all expectation, 
preter opinionem: ex inopinato: all on 
a sudden, improviso: repente (Syn. in 
UNEXPECTEDLY): against all chances, ad 
omnes casus: all mankind, universum ge- 
nus hominum; universitas generis huma- 
ni: now you know it all, rem omnem ha- 
bes; habes consilia mea (of a@ person's 
views): is that all? tantumne est? it is 
all over, actum est (de. .): to be all in all 
to any body, omnia esse alicui: with all 
one’s might, omnibus viribus or nervis, 
&c. (vid. MiGuT): in all possible ways, 
(omni ratione; e. g., to plunder any body, 
exinanire). He is all deceit, totus ex fraude 
constat. It all depends on (any thing be- 
ing, &c.), totum in eo est, ut (if on any 
thing not being done, né. Vid. Cic., 
Quint. Fratr., 3, 1): it is agreed on all 
hands, constat inter omnes or omnibus 
(Cas., B. G., 4, 29, end): to be all for him- 
self, suo privato compendio, private (do- 
mestice) utilitati servire ; ad suum fruc- 
tum, ad suam utilitatem referre omnia; 
id potius intuéri, quod sibi, quam quod 
universis utile sit; nihil alterius causa, et 
metiri suis commodis omnia. Men are 
all for themselves, omnes sibi esse melius, 
quam alteri maJunt. 

ALL-KNOWING, cujus notitiam nul- 
la res effiigit: * qui eventura novit omnia, 
ac velut priesentia contemplatur. 

ALL-POWERFUL. Vid. ALmicuty. 

ALL-SEEING, * qui omnia videt, con- 


tuetur. 

ALL-WISE, *cujus absoluta est et per- 
fectissima sapientia: * perfecte planeque 
sapiens. 

ALLAY, v., lenire (the proper word; e. 
g., a disorder, pain, hate, wrath, sorrow, 
&c.): mitigare, mitiorem fi.-ere (e. g., 
pain, a fever, melancholy, &c.y: levare (to 
lighten: also elevare wgritudinem, golli- 
citudinem, &c.). To allay thirst, sitim 
reprimere, sedare; sitim re-, ex-stinguere, 
depellere (of entirely quenching it). 

ALLAY, s., pr. No Latin word to de- 
note it as thing. Vid. ADULTERATION. 
ImpR., mitigatio: levatio: allevatio (alle- 
viation): mixtio, permixtio (mizing ; as 
action and thing): mixtira (mixture; as 
manner and thing): adulteratio (adultera- 
tion): depravatio (deterioration produced 
oy the admixture of something). 

ALLAYMENT, levamen, levamentum, 
allevamentum (alicujus rei): medicina 
(alicujus rei). 

ALLEGATION, sententia (opinion) : in- 
dicium, significatio (declaration of a wit- 
ness): testimonium (allegations of a wit- 
ness): of witnesses, authorities, &c., pro- 
latio: commemoratio: affirmatio (asser- 
tion of a fact). || Plea, excuse, excusa- 
tio : causa (reason alleged). 

ALLEGE, || affirm, affirmare (to 
maintain as certain, affirm): asseverare 
(to affirm strongly). Obps., asserere is un- 
classical. || T’o bring forward evi- 
dence, &c., afferre testimonium: a pas- 
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sage, locum afferre: a reason, rationem, 
causam afferre : to allege any thing as an 
excuse, excusare aliquid, 

ALLEGEMENT. Vid. ALLE@aTIon. 

ALLEGER, crcu. by verbs [commemo- 
rator, Tert.}. 

ALLEGIANCE, obedientia: fidelitas : 
fides. To retain any body in his alle- 
giance, aliquem in ape retinére : ali- 
quem in ditione atquée servitute tenére 
(of the subject of a despotic monarch or 
government): to swear allegiance to, in 
verba alicujus or in nomen alicujus ju- 
rare (to take an oath of fidelity : of citizens, 
magistrates, soldiers, &c.) : in obsequium 
alicujus jurare (to swear obedience : of per- 
sons holding places of high trust; e. g., 
commanders-in-chief, Just., 13, 2, 14): ali- 
quem venerantes regem consalutare (to 
salute or acknowledge as king : of Eastern 
nations, Tac.). 

ALLEGORICAL, allegoricus (late: Ar- 
neb., Tert.). 

ALLEGORICALLY, per translatio- 
nem: allegorice (late) : operte atque sym- 
bolice (Gell.). 

ALLEGORIZE, * continua translatione 
uti: (allegorizare very late: Tert., Hie- 
ron.) : aliud verbis, aliud sensu ostendere 
(Quint.’s definition of allegory). 

ALLEGORY, allegoria (Quint., Latin 
and Greek: in 8, 6, 44, he explains it by 
inversio: genus hoc Greeci appellant a)- 
Anyopiav, (Cic.): continue Cic.), con- 
tinuate (Quint.), translationes (“quum 
fluxerunt continue plures translationes,” 
Cic.): continuus translationis usus (after 
Quint., 8, 14). 

ALLEGRO, *cantus, or modus inci- 

tatior. 
ALLEVIATE, lenire (to soften ; to make 
less painful or disagreeable ; e. g., dolores, 
miseriam, wgritudinem): mitigare (to 
make milder: iram, tristitiam, severita- 
tem, dolorem, labores, febrem, &c.): 
mollire (to soften: iram, impetum): le- 
vare, allevare (to lighten; partially re- 
move: levare luctum, metum, molestias, 
curam: also levare aliquem luctu, Liv.: 
allevare sollicitudines, onus): sublevare 
(pericula, offensionem, res adversas) : 
laxare (to lessen the tightness of any thing 
that compresses: laborem, Liv.): expe- 
dire: explicare (to render the performance 
of any thing easier): temperare (to temper 
by an admixture of an opposite feeling ; e. 
g., hilaritatis or tristitia modum, Cic.). 
To alleviate any body's labor, partem la- 
boris alicui minuere: to alleviate in some 
degree, aliqua ex parte allevare. 

ALLEVIATION, levatio: allevatio, mit- 
igatio (as act or thing: alleviation ad- 
ministered): levamen, levamentum, alle- 
vamentum (as thing: alleviation receiv- 
ed): laxamentum (some remission that 
falls to one’s lot): delenimentum (not 
Cic. or Cas.) : medicina alicujus rei (rem- 
edy for it): fomentum (a soothing appli- 
cation : fomenta dolorum, Cic.). To cause 
or bring with it some alleviation, habére 
levationem alicujus rei (e. g., egritudi- 
num): levationi ov levamento esse: to 
find or seek for some alleviation, levatio- 
nem invenire alicui rei (e. g., doloribus). 

ALLEY, ambulatio (for the purpose of 
walking up and down): gestatio (a place 
planted with trees for driving round for 
exercise): xystus (explained by Vitruv. to 
be hypwthra ambulatio ; a walk with trees 
or clipped hedges on each side, and gener- 
ally adorned with statues). || Lane ina 
town: angiportus, ts (also angiportum). 

ALLIANCE, foadus (treaty, alliance) : 
societas (state of being allied). JN. socie- 
tas et foedus; amicitia societasque. To 
make or form an alliance with any body, 
foedus cum aliquo facere, icere, ferire, 
percutere; foedus jungere cr inire cum 
aliquo; foadere jungi alicui; societatem 
cum aliquo facere ; aliquem sibi societate 
et foadere adjungere. To be in alliance 
with any body, mihi cum aliquo ictum est 
foadus. To observe the terms e an alli- 
ance; to be true to an alliance, foedus ser- 
vare, foedere stare; in fide manére (op- 
posed to breaking its terms ; foadus neglige- 
re, violare, rumpere, frangere). IMPR., 
|| close connection in private life, con- 
junctio: societas. JN. conjunctio et so- 


ALLO 


' cietas: necessitudo (the mutual relation 
in which friends, colleagues, patron, and 
client stand together) : copulatio (rare, Cic., 
De Fin., 1, 20, 69): conjunctio affinitatis, 
affinitatis vinculum (by marriag:): com- 
munio sanguinis, consanguinitas, consan- 
guinitatis or sanguinis vinculum (of rela- 
tionship). The alliance of friendship, cone 
junctio et familiaritas. Zo form an alli- 
ance with any body, societatem cum ali- 

uo inire, coire, facere: to break it off. 

irimere. A very close, the closest possible 
alliance, colligatio arctissima societatia 
(xfer Cic., De Off., 1, 17, 53). To forma 
closer alliance with any body, arctiora ne- 
cessitudinis vincula cum aliquo contra- 
here. ||= marriage: to form an alli- 
ance with any body, affinitatem cum aliquo 
jungere; cum aliquo affinitate sese con- 
jungere or devincire: to form an alliance 
with such a family, filiam.or virginem ex 
domo aliqud in matrimonium petere (of 
the man: afterward, Liv., 4, 4, mid.) : nu- 
bere or innubere in alicujus familiam or 
domum (of the female). To forma matri- 
monial alliance (i. e., with the person mar- 
ried), matrimonio jungi or conjungi; nup- ~ 
tiis inter se jungi. Vid. Marry. 

ALLICIENCY, *attrahendi, que dict: 
tur, vis (magnetical attraction): *vis ad 
se illiciendi or attrahendi (impr.). 

ALLIED, p., tcederatus: foedere june- 
tus: socius (as ally). || Related by blood 
or marriage, propinquus, cum aliquo pro- 
pinquitate conjunctus (general term) : ne- 
cessarius (joined by ties of family or of- 
Jice, sometimes= prop. of a distant degree 
of relationship): agnatus (by the father’s 
side): cognatus, cognatione conjunctus 
(by the mother’s side) : affinis, affinitate or 
affinitatis vinculis conjunctus (connected 
by marriage) : consanguineus, consanguin- 
itate propinquus (by blood ; especially of 
full brothers and sisters). Closely allied, 
arcta propinquitate or propinqud cogna- 
tione conjunctus: cum aliquo conjunc- 
tus. ||Fic., closely connected, pro- 
pinquus, vicinus, finjtimus (alicui or ali- 
cui rei). JN. propinquus et finitimus: 
finitimus et vicinus. {=> Affinis, in this 
sense, is without any sufficiently old au- 
thority. 

ALLIGATE, alligare (aliquem er ali- 
quam rem, ad aliquid: aliqua re). 

ALLIGATION, alligatio (Colum., Vitr.), 

ALLIGATOR, crocodilus, 

ALLIGATURE, alligatiira (Colum.). 

ALLISION, offensio: pulsus: impul- 
sio: allisio (Tebell., digitorum allisione) - 
collisus (Silver Age). 

ALLITERATION, *vocabulorum si- 
militer incipientium continuatio. 

ALLOCATION, adjunctio: adjectic. 

ALLOCUTION, allocutio (post-Augus- 
tan). Vid. ADDRESS. 

ALLODIAL, proprius, * allodialis. Al- 
lodial lands, agri immiines liberique. 

ALLODIUM, ager imminis liberque. 

ALLOO. Vid. Hatioo. 

ALLOQUY, alloquium (Liv.: @ horta- 
tory, consolatory, or animating address). 

ALLOT, dispertire, distribuere Che 
former, with reference to the act of divi- 
sion; the latter, to its just and proper per- 
formance): impertire aliquid alicui (to 
give in a friendly manner ; e. g., laudew 
alicui): tribuere (to give in a just or judt- 
cious manner ; e. g., alicui priores partes) : 
assignare (to potnt out to each his portion, 
e. g., militibus agros: used, also, of duties, 
tasks, &c., munus humanum a deo assig- 
natum defugere, Cic.). 

ALLOTMENT, assignatio (act of allot- 
ting ; especially of land to a colonist): 
pars (portio, im classical Latin, occurs 
only in the form pro portione). Sometimes 
ager, possessio (a property, possession) : 
quod sorte alicui evenit; quod sortitus 
est (what he has received by lot). [Gg As- 
signatio may be used for ‘an allotment ;” 
e. g., adimere assignationem, Ulp., Dig., 


ALLOTTERY. Vid. ALLOTMENT. 

ALLOW, || admit, in argument, con 
cedere (general term) : confitéri (without 
being convinced): assentiri (assent to from 
conviction): dare avd (to allow pre- 
viously). Vid. on all these, Cic., Tusc., 1, 








8, 16, and 11, 25. |} Permit, concedere 


ALLU : ALMS ALSO 
(mostly : to re- poses (ite), aise Sempenes cies | <ensediiane Sh eee: to live on alms 
paplre)t permittere (opposed to vetare: only. To take by an allure, cibio inescare. aliend misericordia vivere ; mendicantem 
permit) : i (from kindness or com- | A bird used as an allure is illex. vivere (Plaut., by begging for alms): 
a: dare, or potesta- | ALLUREMENT, || as action: allecta- | stipe precaria victitare (Ammian., 26, 10): 
tio (Quint., Inst. 1, 10,32). ||ds thing: | to ioe by any body's alms, * ope alicujus 


tem facere alicujus rei: permittere licen- 
ere See we ee 


Jn. licitum concessumque est : 


| invitamentum: incitamentam. 
blandimenta. 
| Allurements to sensual pleasures, also le- 


bird used as a lure by fowlers 


fas est (by divine law, including the law | 
conscience). JN. jus fasque est. As | 


far as the laws 
ceat (or licitum est, for present time). In 
great danger fear does not allow of any 





, in 
sericordiam non -Tecipit. | Suffer, = 
nere, pati, ferre, &c. Vid. SurFeR. || A 
low one’s self any thing or in Fe 
thing (indulge): sibi sumere (of what 
might seem presumptuous): sibi indulgére. 
|| Allowed, licitus, permissus, concessus. 
|| 4ll0wed= acknowledged, cognitus, pro- 
batus: spectatus (proved) : cosa ( (ac 
knowledged). A man of allowed integrity, 
vir spectatz integritatis. || To allow (of 
wages), dare alicui mercédem oper®: 
mercedem alicujus constituere (to fix it 
at so much: the sum being in apposition). 
To allow so muck for any thing, pecunias 
ad aliquid decernere a D apace 93 


allow the 
public games): to nna yah: aaa f i Be 
acknowledge its 


ey, Viaticum alicui 
allow an excuse (= 

), excusationem, satisfactionem 
accipere : not to allow tt, non accipere, 
non probare: to allow a debt, confitéri zs 
alienum or nomen (acknowledge it). || To 
allow (make allowance) for any thing 
oe a eee 


or detrahere : aliquid deducere (not de- 
trahere 


)- 
ALLOWABLE, licitus: concessus. 
ALLOW ABLENESS, dy crct., to deny 
the allowableness of any thing, rem licitam 


ALLOWANCE, concessio, permissio 
Gn the ablative, concessu, permissu). 
| Abatement of rigor on any ac- 
count, indulgentia, venia: to make al- 
lowances, concedere, condonare aliquid 
(e. g., wtati alicujus, to pardon any thing 
on account of a person’s age). || Accept- 
ance, acceptio, comprobatio. || An al- 
lowance, alimenta (plural, ell that is al- 
lowea to- :ny body's support): cibarium 
(allowance for food): vestiarium (allow- 
ance for dress): *quod quis alicui pre- 
stat: to make any body an allowance for 
food and clothing, alicui prestare cibari- 
um, vestiarium. To keep on short allonw- 
ance, aliquem arcte contenteque habére 
(Plaut.) : exigue alicui sumtum prebére. 
|] Abatement, deductio. 

ALLOY. Vid. Attay. Without al- 
pdt dea sincérus: in metals also soli- 

us. 


ALLOY, +., vitiare, depravare: adulte- 
rare (to corrupt by mixing what ts spuri- 
ous or bad with what is genuine; e. g., 
ate 

ALLSPICE, * piper Jamaicum. 

ALLUDE, significare aliquid or de ali- 
qua re: aliquem (oratione sud, 
Ces.): ca i aliquid (to allude in a 
seme San aes jocari in aliquid (¢o 

de playfully to; vid. Liv, 32, 34): 


‘ound only in Val. Mar.): innuere not 
in in this sense, 
ALLURE, allicére, allectare. _IN. invi- 


Ticulo timor mi- | 





ments, illecébr# : sometimes 


mck ALLURER, alle@tor kOe): illex (4 | 


ALLURINGNESS, illecébra ; blandi- 
menta ( plural). 

ALLUSION, a (also in plural, 
as Suet. Ner., 31, Bremi 

ALLUVIAL, resi ete 

ALLUVIOUS, (Pliny) : 
(Var.): per alluvionem adjectus ( (Gen. ‘tt 
Dig.}: qui flaminum alluvie concrévit | 
(Col). accrevit (Gai.). 

ALLUVION, alluvies: fuminum allu- | exe 
vies (Col): alluvio. 

ALLY, || join one thing to anoth- 
er, conjungere aliquid cum aliqua re: 
adjungere aliquid alicui rei, or ad aliquid 
(both proper and improper): copulare ali- 
quid cum aliqua re (join fast, unite as if 
by a band, thong, &c., figuratively): con- 
nectere aliquid cum aliqua re (connect as 
if by atie or knot: figuratively, e. g., orien- 
tem et occidentem; amicitiam cum vo- 
luptate). || Unite or league one’s 
self with, se jangere, conjungere cum al- 
iquo (join: generally): societatem inire, 
coire, cum aliquo (enter into a com- 
pany, league, &c.): foedus facere (of an 
actual alliance): by marriage, matrimonio 
aliquem secum jungere. || To be al- 
lied, foedere conjungi cum aliquo. ||= 
to be akin to, &. Vid. ALLIED. || Fie. 

ALLY, socius: foederatus. To be any 
body's ally, foedere or societate et foedere 
jungi alicui; socium alicuiesse. To pro- 
cure allies, socios sibi adsciscere. 

ALMANAC, fasti; epheméris: calen- 
darium (late, Inscript., Grut. 133. In 
Jurists a debt-book ; post-Augustan, Sen.). 

ALMIGHTINESS, omnipotentia (Ma- | 
crob.): * potentia omnibus in rebus max- 
ima. The almightiness of God, prepodtens 
Dei natura. 

ALMIGHTY, cujus numini parent om- 
nia: rerum peein eae 
omnipodtens (poetic, Virg.). ‘od is al- 
mighty, * nihil est, quod Deus efficere non 
Possit. 


ALMOND, (A) PROPR, as fruit: 
amygdala, am mm (with the shell): 
nucleus amygdale (the kernel). As adjec- 
tive, amygdalinus. (B) D1PROPR. =—ton- 
sil, tonsilla. 

ALMOND-MILK, * lac amygdalinum. 

ALMOND.-OIL, oleum amygdalinum ; 
or oleum ex amygdalis expressum. 

ALMOND-TART, * panificium amyg- 


dalinum. 
gene: -TREE, amygdalus; amyg- 


ALMONER, * qui est principi or regi 
(as the case may be) a largitionibus. 

ALMOST, prope, pene (almost, nearly, 
but not quite): tote, ferme (with omnes, 
&e.: prope, pene, make a positive asser- 
tion ; fere, ferme, oe doing this; it 
being either enough for SA the speaker's pur- 
pose, or all that his ledge allows him 
to do, to state that the assertion is at least 
approximately th io enerally true): tantum 
non eters ov, dAiyou Get: an elliptical 
form used by Livy and later writers, = 
Reakid this is wanting, that not,” &c.): 

ropemddum (what is not far removed 
ps the right measure ; “ almost what it 
should . When, almost=“ within 
a little,” it may be translated by haud 
raultum or non longe afuit, quin, &c. (not 
ut); prope erat or factum est, ut, &c.: 
propius nihil factum est, quam ut, &c. I 
almost believe, non longe abest (not ab- 
sum) quin credam: the left wing was al- 
most defeated, prope erat ut sinistrum 
cornu pelleretur. 

ALMS, stips (as a gift): beneficium 
(as a good deed). To give alms, stipem 
spargere, largiri: to collect alms, stipem 
cogere, colligere: to beg for alms, stipem | 








| close 


tatum vivere: to hold out one’s 
posal Mo aaa aia hae at 
rigere 
Ais Deen. Crcx. by stipem spar 


gere, lar; 
~ ALMS-GIVER, * qui stipem confert in 


“SNLMS-HOUSE, ptochotrophium, pto- 
chium (Cod., Just. 1, 2,15, and 19; 1,3, 


ALMS-MAN, * qui aliend misericordia 
Vivit; qui mendicans vivit: mendicus 


(begg Sore. (vagrant). 
fou) Bs Santalum album or 


"ALONE, adj., solus: unus (opposed to 
several or all=my single self; by mcg 
Sor which also solus, unus solus) : 
arbitris, remotis arbitris (without vw ore 
spectators, &c.). To be alone, solum esse, 
secum esse (without any companion or at- 
tendant): sine arbitris esse. To like to 
be alone, secretum captare (in Silver Age). 
One who likes to be alone, solitarius. To 
let any body alone, sinere aliquem. To 
let any thing alone, omittere aliquid : ali 


ALONE, adz., solum, tantum. Not— 
alone, but, non tantum (er solum)—sed 
etiam. Vid. ONLY. 

ALONG, prep., secundum (with accusa 
tive). Along the coast, preter oram : to sail 
the coast, oram pretervehi: to sail 

the shore, oram, terram legere. 
|| Along with, una cum, or cum only. 
| To ae ae along with, vid. AccoMPANY. 
ALONG, ‘adz., porro, protinus (for- 
ward, on). To drive a herd along, ar- 
mentum porro agere. Get along with 
you, abi! apage te! amive te hinc. || 4l/ 
along, semper, &c. Vid. ALways. 
oa procul (opposed to juxta, at 
but mostly within sight: 
Jonge is of a greater distance, mostly out 
F sight). || To stand aloof from any 
, aliquid non attingere (e. g., negotia, 
rempublicam, &c.): ab aliqua re se re- 
movére or sevocare ; ab aliqua re rece- 
dere (all three of withdrawing rom what 
one 


or summa voce (with a very oad: voice). 
ALPHABET, pore et beta (e. g., 

cere, to learn his A B, C, Juv.: alpha- 

bétim, Eccl) : aaccun nomina et con- 


ferent spats. literarum ordi- 
ne. To arrange any Soper 
aliquid in literas “ii 


at the foot of the Alps, subalpinus: on this 
side the Alps, cisalpinus: on the other side 
the Alps, transalpinus. 

ALREADY, jam: jam jam (stronger 
than jam). 

ALSO, etiam, quoque kseaee: which 
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always follows its word, is merely a copu- 
lative particle, and can only render a 
single notion prominent: etiam is aug- 
mentative, wt enhances what has been 
said ; it can also relate to.a whole sentence). 
The pronoun idem is used where different 
propertics are attributed to the same sub- 
ject or object. Musici quondam iidem 
poetes (were also poets): et ipse (when 
what is asserted of the person or thing in 
question is at the same time asserted, by im- 
plication, of other persons or things. 
Darius quum vinci suos videret, mori 
voluit et ipse, i.e, as well as they, or 
with them): item (in like manner ; like- 
wise; just so: augur cum fratre item 
augure: litere—a patre vehementes, ab 
amicis item): preterea, insiiper (be- 
sides ; moreover). [37> Nec non in the 
prose of the Golden Age connects sentences 
only, not nouns. On the occasional use of 
et for etiam (in Cic.), vid. HAND’s Tur- 
SELLINUs. || And also, et etiam, et 
quoque (generally with a word between ; 
else atque etiam should be used). 

ALTAR, ara (general term, whether 
made of stone or of earth, turf, &c.): alta- 
ria, jum (a high altar: an ara, with aa 
apparatus for burnt-offerings: altare, al- 
tarium, in singular, belong to a later 
age). A little altar, artila: to build an al- 
tar, aram statuere (general term), deo fa- 
cere aram (to a deity). To dedicate an al- 
tar, aram dicare, consecrare (Cic.). To 
swcar before an altar, aram tenentem ju- 
rare (the person who swore, touched the al- 
tar). To make any body swear before an 
altar, altaribus admétum jurejurando adi- 
gere aliquem. To fly to the altars, ad (in) 
aras confugere: to drag from the altars, 
ab ipsis aris detrahere : and slay, ab alta- 
ribus ad necem transferre. The sacra- 
ment of the altar, * coena Domini; * ccena 
or mensa sacra; eucharistia (Eccl.), Vid. 
SACRAMENT. 

ALTAR-CLOTH, * tegmen altarium. 

ALTER, TRANS., Mutare: commutare 
(aliquid in aliqua re, of a thing that exists 
independently, as a house, &c.: de aliqua 
re, of what does not exist independently, as 
manners, customs, &¢c.): immutare (most- 
ly of an entire change): submutare (of a 
partial change) : novare (to give any thing 
@ new shape): emendare, corrigere (im- 
prove by an alteration ; emendare may be 
said of removing one or more errors, cor- 
,tigere of making what was altogether bad 
good): variare (to vary by changing ; e. 
g., fortunam, animos, &c.): invertere (to 
turn round: give a wrong turn to; e. Z., 
corrupt the character): interpolare (to 
falsify any thing by altering its appear- 
ance). Tu alter any thing written, a speech, 
&c., orationem, &c., rescribere: a will, 
testamentum mutare (general term) : tes- 
tamentum rescindere (to cancel it ; of the 
testator: testamentum resignare is, to 
open avwill): to alter a line of march, iter 
or viam flectere ; iter convertere: a plan, 
consilium mutare or commutare: one’s 
life, manner of life, morum institutorum- 
que mutationem facere (opposed to insti- 
tuta sua tenére): one’s custom, consuetu- 
dinem mutare: one’s disposition, novum 
sibi induere ingenium (Liv., 3, 33): one’s 
character, morum mutationem or com- 
mutationem facere (general term)-——mores 
emendare (for the better); mores inver- 
tere (for the worse): what can still be al- 
tered, quod integrum est: what is done 
can not be altered, factum infectum fieri 
non potest (Tac.). || Zo be altered. 
Vid. ALTER, INTR. 

ALTER, ryvr., mutari: commutari: 
immutari (SyN. in preceding word): vari- 


1 





are (to change backward and forward ; es- | 
pecially of the weather): converti (to | 
change round, whether for better or for | 


worse: of fortune, plans, &c.): to change 
(of men, their characters, &c.): se inver- 
tere (for the worse): in melius mutari, ad 
bonam frugem se recipere ( for the better), 
Vid., also, to alter the character, in ALTER, 
trans, 
non decedere. He has not altvred, non 
alius est ac fuit; est idem qui fuit sem- 
per: antiquum obtinet. He is quite al- 
tered, commutatus est totus. You must 


Yot to alter, sibi constare, a se | 


AL TH 


aliam vitam defert, alios mores postulat 
(Ter.). Men are altered, homines diii facti 
sunt. Times and opinions are altered, 
magna facta est rerum et animorum 
commutatio. Every thing is altered, ver- 
sa suntomnia. Which can not now be al- 
tered, quod non integrum est. 

ALTERABLE, mutabilis, commutapilis 
(unstable, changeable) 5 qui mutari, com- 
mutari, &c., potest. 

ALTERATION, mutatio: commutatio: 
immutatio: conversio (SYN. s. verbs un- 
der ALTER, trans.): varietas, vicissitudo 
(the first more accidental, the last regular). 
Alteration of the weather, cceli varietas: 
alterations of fortune, fortune vicissitu- 
dines. Alteration of opinion, mutatio sen- 
tentiz#: receptus sententiz (retractation) : 
to make an alteration, mutationem or 
commutationem alicujus rei facere [vid. 
ALTER, trans.}: to cause an alteration, 
commutationem alicui rei afferre : to un- 
dergo or be subject to an alteration, muta- 
tionem habére : to plan or endcavor to ef- 
fect an alteration, mutationem moliri. An 
alteration of circumstances ts taking place, 
commutatio rerum accidit. Alteration 
of color, mutatio coloris: of plan, con- 
silii: of the state of things, rerum con- 
versio. 

ALTERCATION, altercatio (a contest 
of words with more or less of heat): jur- 
gium (an angry quarrel conducted with 
abusive words, when neither party will list- 
en to reason). To have an altercation with 
any body, altercari cum aliquo; verbis 
cum aliquo concertare; jurgio certare 
cum aliquo: to begin an altercation, al- 
tercari incipere (cum aliquo); causam 
jurgii inferre. I get into an altercation 
with any body, oritur mihi (de aliqua re) 
altercatio cum aliquo. <A great part of 
the day was taken up by an altercation be- 
tween Lentulus and Caninius, dies magna 
ex parte consumtus altercatione Lentuli 
et Caninii. Altercations took place in the 
senate, altercationes in senatu facte (Cic.). 
No altercation ever took place with greater 
clamors, nulla altercatio clamoribus habita 
majoribus (Cic.). 

ALTERNATE, »., alternare (cum ali- 
quo): alternare vices (Ov.): aliquid ali- 
qua re variare (e. g., otium labore; labo- 
rem otio). 

ALTERNATE, adj., alternus. Altern- 
ate acts of kindness, mutua officia: bene- 
ficia ultro citroque data et accepta. ||On 
alternate days, alternis diebus. Alternate 
angles, * angili sibi oppositi. 

ALTERNATELY, alternis (ablative of 
the adjective: Varr., not Cic., one after the 
other): in vicem, per vices (when several 
follow immediately after others): [> 
cissim (in turn; on the other hand) does 
not belong here: and vicibus belongs to 
poetry and late. prose: mutuo ts “ recipro- 
cally,” “ mutually.” 

ALTERNATION, alternatio (post-clas- 
sical): vices (plural), vicissitudo : permu- 
tatio (change): varietas. Alternations of 
fortune, fortune vicissitudines, varietas : 
of the seasons, temporum vicissitudo, va- 
rietas: of day and night, vicissitudines 
dierum, noctiumque; vicissitudines di- 
urne nocturneque (Cic.). 

ALTERNATIVE. Thereis no word for 
it; but the notion may be expressed in 
various ways. “ Peace or war is our only 
alternative,” inter bellum et pacem nihil 
medium est (Cic.). 


is no other alternative,” res in id discrimen 
adducta est, utrum ille poenas reipublicee 
luat, an nos serviamus (Cic.). To offer 
any body an alternative, * geminam con- 
dicionem alicui proponere. 
ALTHOUGH, esti (=‘“even if,” the 
concession made ts here simply a supposi- 
tion: if considered as really existing, the 
indicative is used; if merely as possible, 


the subjunctive): etiamsi (a fuller and | 


stronger etsi = “yea, even if,” “even if.” 
Etiamsi andetsi differ nearly as “though” 
and “although"): tamen etsi or tametsi 


| (gives prominence to the improbability 


| 


of the coexistence of the supposition and 
the asserted consequence : it ts often follow- 
ed by tamen, which has then the force of 


begin rd to be an altered man, hic dies | “yet nevertheles? . quamquam (= 


vi- 





“ Kither he must be | 
punished by the state, or we enslaved: there | 


ALWA 
“however much” the supposition really 
exists: the real existence of the supposition 
being granted, it takes the indicative in the 
best writers): quamvis (“however much” 
you, the person addressed, may possibly 
imagine the concession to exist really: 
hence < “Yc. only with the subjunctive) : 
fa seamceara and quamvis can only 
eused with adjectives, adverbs, and verbs, 
whose notion can be supposed to exist in a 
heightened degree of intensity: licet (== 
“granted the thing beso: “letit be 
80, if you like:” allowing a supposition, 
the correctness of which the speaker does 
not in any degree maintain him- 
self, but allows the person addressed to 
matntain if he pleases: it isan impersonal 
verb, and takes the subjunctive governed by 
ut omitted. It may occur in other tenses ; 
thus, detrahat auctori multum fortuna 
licebit: and Cic. has quamvis licet, N. 
D., 3, 36; Tusc., 4,24). Oss. “Though” 
correcting or limiting a previous state- 
ment, or adding to it some circumstance 
to be kept in view in the application of it, 
is quamquam, less frequently etsi; the 
conjunction standing at the head of a sen-° 
tence, which is then more than a mere sub- 
ordinate clause. Thus, confer te ad Man- 
lium: infer patrie bellum. Quam- 
quam quid ego te invitem, &c.? (Cic.). 
Do, do, poenas temeritatis mew: etsi 
que fuit illa temeritas? (Cic.). Quum 
(with subjunctive, properly denotes the co- 
existence of two apparently inconsistent 
states, &c.). Ut has also the meaning of 
although (ut desint vires, tamen est 
laudanda voluntas, Ov.), and ne of “al- 
though—not” (e. g., ne sit summum 
malum dolor, malum certe est, Cic.). 

ALTITUDE, altitudo: excelsitas : sub- 
limitas (all three properly and figuratively) 
proceritas (properly, “ tallness,” height in 
reference to growth. Vid. Syn, in Hien): 
elatio (figuratively, elevation ; e. g., animi). 
|| Altitude of a mountain, altitudo or ex- 
celsitas montis ; o7, if the highest point 
is meant, fastigium. 

ALTOGETHER, || completely, &c., 
prorsus (opposed to “in some degree,” or 
“almost;” quite, without exception) : om- 
nino (opposed to magna ex parte, &c.: com- 
pletely, quite; also “‘altog ether”= in one 
lot [e. g., vendere], opposed to separatim, 
Plin.): plane (quite: opposed to pene: e. 
g., plane par: vix—vel plane nullo modo, 
Cic.): in or per omnes partes: per ompia 
(in every respect): penitus (through and 
through ; thoroughly ; quite; e. g., amit- 
tere, perspicere, cognosse, &c., opposed to 
magna ex parte, and to “ superficially”) : 
funditus (from the foundations ; utterly: 
especially with verbs of perishing, destroy- 
ing, overthrowing, defeating, rejecting, de 
priving). Altogether or in great measure, 
omnino aut magna ex parte. With refer- 
ence to a person, altogether may be trans- 
lated by the adjective totus. ‘“ He is alto- 
gether made up of falsehood and deceit,” 
totus ex fraude et mendacio factus est. 
|| = all together; cuncti (all collected 
together: opposed to dispersi): universi 
(all taken together, wherever t may 
chance to be: opposed to singuli). || In 
all, omnino (e. g.. omnino ad ducentos, 
Cic.) : sometimes in summa (Drusus erat 
—absolutus; in summa quatuor senten- 
tiis, Cic.). 

ALUM, alimen. Containing or im- 
pregnated with alum, aluminatus, alu- 
minosus. One engaged in procuring or 
preparing alum, aluminarius (Jnscr.), 
Alum-water, aqua aluminata. 

ALUMINOUS, aluminatus: aluminosus. 

ALWAYS, semper (opposed to nun- 
quam): usque (always, within a definite 
limit : semper represents time as‘a space; 
usque @s acontinuing line: semper= 
omni tempore: usque = nullo tempore 
intermisso ; continenter): perpetuo (of 
uninterrupted continuance to the end of a 
space of time). || With superlatives al- 
ways is translated by quisque: “ the best 
things are always the rarest,” optimum 
quidque rarissimum est. || Sometzmes al- 
ways is used hyperbolically for “nearly 
always,” “mostly :” it may then be trans- 
lated by plerumque, or by a@ periphrasis 
with solére. He always arrives ton late, 


other kinds of f writing: a &c.): 
scriba (one who hol the office of scribe 
the service 


AMARANTH, amarantua. 
AMARITUDE, amaritudo. 
AMASS, acervare: concervare pitas 


keep adding to a 
trop., 0 go on increasing any thing): 
augére (to increase): addere aliquid ali- 
cui rei (to add something to any thing). 
To amass treasures, opes eXaggerare. 

AMASS, s., accumulatio : coacervatio. 

AMATORY, amatorius. 

AMAUROSIS, * amaurésis (6¢8aApGv 
apaipwors). 

AMAZE, in stuporem dare; obstupe- 
facere; alicujus mentem animumque 
perturbare; in perturbationem conjicere; 
consternare; percutere (not percellere). 
|| To BE amazeD, obstu and the 
passive of the verbs above: stupére; ali- 
cujus animum stupor tenet. To be sore 
amazed at any thing, aliqua re exani- 
miuitum esse. ||—to be astonished at. 
Vid. ASTONISH. 

AMAZE, s. Vid. AMAZEMENT. 

AMAZEDLY, * stupentis in modum: 
or by participles of perturbare, &c. 

AMAZED, stupens, Sutapetesns: ad- 

mirans : admiratus (astonished at). 

AMAZEDNESS. Vid. AwazEMENT. 

AMAZEMENT, ‘stupor : admiratio (as- 
tonishment, wonder). To fill with amaze- 
ment, vid. AMAZE, 

AMAZING, stupendus : admirabilis (as- 
tonishing ; 2. £4 andacia): mirus, per- 
mirus ( 


4). 

AMAZINGLY, stupendum in modum: 
valde : vehementer. 

AMAZON, Amazon, plural Amazénes: 
IMPR., mulier or virgo bellicosa, animosa, 
fortis, &c. 

ee Amazonicus: poetical- 


ly, Amazoni' 
AMB AGES. ambages (only in ablative 
singular ; plural complete, Gell. um). 
AMBAGIOUS, ambagiosus (Gell.). 
AMBASSADOR, legatusa. 
to treat for @ peace, orator pacis or pacis 
petendse (v. Cie., De Rep., 2, 8; Liv., 36, 
27): * legatus ifcatun | or ad mg 
candum missus (cff. Liv. 5, 23; 7, 40). 


eS 
tere ; also mittere only, with (and sub- 
junctive) : _to send yi Paper te any 
body, } 7 mittere: any 
body as ambassador to any body, aliquem 
eaatarh mittere, or aliquem legare ad ali- 
quem (de aliqua re, if the purpose is ex- 


press 
AMBASSADRESS, qu missa est; ora- 
trix: uxor legati (if ambassador's wife is 


meant). 
AMBASSAGE, 2legatio. Vid. Exrsas- 
AMBASSY. s¥. 
AMBER, succinum: electrum (th for- 
mer the Latin name; the latter borrowed 


a 





| from the Greek: 





AMBR 


glesum song 


inneR cab a 


KRegreos 


orbiger). 
AMBER-SEED, 


Facer 
| | Beda, Orth, 232, th. Te 
jap xe [sreligg Pensderhae be cd nfo 


tar style, 

Homerica Pins Curie pe duom, est 
@quimanum te. pronun Sym- 
mach., Ep., 9,101 (lid): dexter, vafer, &c. 
\||Given to double- dealing, homo bi- 
linguis (double-tongued): temporum mul- 
torum homo (Curt., 5,3, 4: @ temporizer ; 
time-server) : prevaricator (as a lawyer). 

AMBIDEXTERITY, shares ato ut 
Greco verbo utar: vafrities, &c. || Shuf- 
fling conduct, prevaricatio (of a law- 


*nBIDEXTROUS. Vid. Awamex- 
TER. 

AMBIENT, qui cingit, circumfunditur, 
be The ambient air, circumfisus nobis 


 AMBIGU, farrago. 

AMBIGUITY, ambiguitas (general term, 
verborum, &c.): amphibolia (au¢i60Aéa, 
in rhetoric). A playful or ironical ambi- 
guity, suspicio ridiculi abscondita (Cic., 
De Or., 2, 59, 278). 

AMBIGUOUS, ambiguus (e. g., answer, 
responsum, that admits of tio or more in- 

ions: words, verba; and Fic. = 
not tobe trusted,i og ae apg fides, &e.): 


ance having two heads: 
hence ing between two directions ; 
what has a double or ul sense: orac- 


doudtfi 

ulum, responsum): dubius (doubtful, in- 
determinate). Jn. dubius et quasi duplex 
(e. zg. ss! verba): flexiliquus (speak- 
tng what admits of two meanings). IN. 
flexiloquus et obscurus (e. g., oracle, orac- 
ulum, Cic., De Div., 2, 56, 115). An am- 
bizuous declaration, ex ambiguo dictum : 
@ man of ambiguous character, homo am- 
cate ingenii, ambigua fide. To return an 
peatland answer, peere respondére ; 


certi respondére. ; 
AMBIGUOUSLY, ambigue. || = with 


ambiguous fai 
AMBIT, ambitus (iis). 
AMBITION, ambitio: studium laudis : 
studium cupiditasque honorum: cupido 
honoris or famz: aviditas or avaritia 
oa eestus quidam glorie : sitis fama 
). Sometimes from the contert, 2 gloria only 
may do, alicujas glorie favére (Cic.). To 
be impelled by ambition, gloria duci: to be 
enthralled, &c., by ambition, am- 
bitione teneri: to burn with ambition, am- 
bitione accensum esse or flagrare. He 
himself to be hurried away by his 
ambition, eum absorbuit estus quidam 
glorie ; or quasi quidam estus glorie 
abripuit, atque in altum abstraxit. 
AMBITIOUS, ambitiosus: avidus gloriz 
or laudis: cupidus honorum: laudis et 
honoris cupidus: appetens gloriz: sitiens 
fame (f). To be ambitious, laudis studio 
trahi: Doria duci. To be ambitious of 
any thing, alicujus rei desiderio incen- 
sum esse or flagrare: aliquid ardenter 


cupere. 
AMBITIOUSLY, ambitiose (e. g., petere 


AMBITIOUSNESS. Vid. Awsrtton. 
AMBLE, v., tolitim incedere (Varr. 
ap. Non., 4, 13: tolutim incursus carpere, 
Plin., 8, 2 67, is a mere conjecture). An 
ambling horse or nag, equus tolutarius 
(Sen., Ep., 87,9): equus gradarius (Lueil. 
aa Yon.) : equus, cui non vglgaris in 
mollis alterno crurum 
e Ssqiicsra glomeratio (Plin., 8, 42, 67, 


AMBLE, s., ambulatura (= “ gradus 
miniitus et creber et qui sedentem delec- 
tet et erigat,” Veget., 6, 6, 6, &c.): gradus 
tolutilis (Varr. ap. Non., 17, 26): mol 
lis alterno crurum explicatu glomeratio 
(Plin., 8, 42, 67, end): incessus gradarius 
(Kraft and Forbizer). 

AMBLER. Vid. “ Ambling horse” in 
AMBLE, v. 

AMBLINGL Y, tolitim. 


AMBROSIA, ambrosia. || Vame of a 


AMEN 


| plant, ambrosia. Chenopodium Botrys 
(Linn.). According to others, the au6pocia 
| of Dioscorides is Artemisia arborescens. 
AMBROSIAL, ambrosius (i); ambro- 
siacus (Plin.). 
AMBRY, armarium (cupboard or closa) : 
armarium promptuarium (€a2to). 
AMBS-ACE, perhaps venus. To thror 
ambs-ace, venerem jacére. 
AMBULATION, ambulatio. 
AMBULATORY, ambulatorius (mo> 
able : of machines, &c.: e. g., turres: also 
that serve for walking on: porticus am- 
bulatoria, Uip. Diz.). 
AMBURY, vomica. 


er): to lay an insidias 
locare, ponere: imsidias disponere (in 
different places ; e. g., silvestribus locis) : 
to place or post men in ambush, in insidiis 
locare, collocare : in insidiis disponere (if 
in diferent places) : to lie in ambush, in in- 
sidiis esse or subsistere: to rise, &c., from 
one’s ambush, ex insidiis ere; eX 
insidiis or latébris exsilire : into 
an ambush, aliquem in insidias trahere or 
perducere ; aliquem in insidias inducere: 
to fall into an ambush, in insidias incidere 
insidias intrare ; insidiis circumveniri. 
AMBUSHED, in insidiis collocatus, &c. 
AMBUSHMENT. Vid. Azrsvs. 
AMBUST, ambustus. 
AMBUSTION, ambustio (Plin.). 
AMEL. Vid. Enawer. 
AMELIORATE, melius facere aliquid. 
Ponca tear ae by melius fa- 


ew AMEN ! Mx hati vetuarestnt * dixi (at 
the end of a speech): amen (as tecknicai 
term, “Et responsuris ferit aéra vocibus 
amen,” Auson., Epk. in Orat., end, Pru- 


} 

AMENABLE, cui ratio reddenda est; 
bo sory preestare nil to a law, lege 

teneri; legem aliquam conservare 

debére ; legi ‘alicui parére, &c., debére : 
to the authority, rule, &c., of any body, sab 
alicujus jus et jurisdictionem subjunctus 
(Cic., Rudd, 2, 36, 98). 

, TRANS., melius facere or effi- 
cere (to make better) : corrigere (to correct 
or improve @ whole that is defective, not 
right, &c.): emendare (to free any thing 
from faults). JN. corrigere et emendare; 
emendare et corrigere. To amend one’s 
ways, mores corrigere or emendare. IN- 
TRANS., [[to grow better in health, 
meliorem fieri; ex morbo convalescere : 


ing amend, 
mihi. ||7o improve: of fortune, & 
“My fortune amends” (Sid.), mez res sunt 
meliore loco. |] With respect to morals, 
mores suos mutare; in viam redire; ad 
virtutem redire or revocari; ad bonam 


frugem se recipere. 

AMENDE (French), multa or mulcta. 
Vid. AwenDs. 

AMENDMENT, || correction, correc- 
tio: emendatio. JN. correctio et emen- 
datio (SyN. in AMEND, trans.). i Im 
provement ina sick person's health, 
convalescentia (Symm.): @ consi 
amendment has taken place, inclinata jam 
in melius egri valetudo est ; 2grotus con- 
valescit. Of circumstances, * melior 
rerum conditio. {| Of morals, mores 

iores: vita emendatior (Ulp. 


-)- 
“AMENDER corrector : arene 


compensatio : 
(what satisfies an injured person 





thing, ec e 

alicui ai give body pak laceie ex: 
Piare aliquid (of making amends for a 
crime: by any thing, aliqua re. Also, ex- 
Piare aliquem aliqua re): to any body by 
any thing, aliquid alicui compensare ali- 
qua re: for an injury sufered or loss sus- 
tained, alicuidamnum restituere, damnum 
Prestare : to make one's self amends for a 





loss sustained, damnum or ere 








AMNE 


sarcire or resarcire; damnum compen- ' 


sare (aliqua re). To accept amends for 
any thing, satisfactionem accipere pro 
aliqud re. To seek amends, res repetere 
(not only of the Fetialis, or Roman officer 
who demanded restitution from a state, but 
also of a purchaser of damaged goods, 
&c., claiming his money back). || Recom- 
pense. Vid. REwarbD. 


_ discordiarum oblivionem fore. 


AMENITY, amoenitas (hortorum, flu- | 


minis, orarum et litorum, &c.). 


AMERCE, multare (in any thing, ali- | 


qua re) : multam imponere (in aliquem). 
To be amerced, pecunid multari. || De- 
rive, rob, privare, spoliare, &c. 
AMERCER, qui multam imponit. 
AMERCEMENT, multa: lis wstimata 
(the damages fixed according to an estima- 
tion of the injury). 
AMES-ACE. Vid. Amaés-acs. 
AMETHYST, amethystus, f- 
AMETHYSTINE, amethystinus. 
AMIABILITY, amabilitas (Plaut. and 
late writers) : suavitas (sewceiness) : venus- 
tas (loveliness, attractiveness) : of disposi- 
tion, morum suavitas. 


AMIABLE, amabilis: amandus: amore | 


dignus: dignus qui ametur: suavis, dulcis 
(swect): venustus (lovely). An amiable 
character, mores amabiles. Nothing can 
be more amiable than this man, nihil est 
hoc homine dignius, quod ametur. 
AMIABLENESS, Vid. AmraBIvity. 
AMIABLY, suaviter, blande: amabili- 
ter (= affectionately) has an active sense 
(e. g., amabiliter cogitare in aliquem, 
Jic.). 
ANICABLE, amicus: benevodlus: be- 
nignus, &c. Vid. FRIENDLY. 
AMICABLY, amice: benevole: aman- 
ter: tamiliariter. 
any body, amice cum aliquo vivere; fa- 
miliariter uti aliquo: to converse amicably 
with any body, amice, familiariter loqui 
cum aliquo. 
AMICE, amictus (Eccl. Vid. Du Cange 


in Johnson's Dict.). , 
AMID, gees Amid the tumult, in- 
AMIDST, § tertumultum. Also by in 


with the adjective medius: in media ali- 
qué re. 

AMISS, adv., perverse : perpéram (op- 
posed to recte): prave. 
(i. e., otherwise than the thing should be, 
than was expected, &c.). To judge or de- 
termine amiss, perperam judicare or sta- 
tuere; prave judicare. 7'o do amiss, pec- 
care, delinquere ; delictum admittere or 
committere: labi, errare [vid. Srv, v.]. 


Sometimes secus | 


| amore captus or incensus : 


AMPH 


veniam et impunitatem alicui dare; im- 
punitatem largiri. To bind all parties to 
an amnesty, omnes jurejurando astringere 
To pray 
for an amnesty, veniam preteritorum 
precari. 

AMNICOLIST, amnicdla (Ov.). 


AMNIGENOUS, amnigénus (Val. 
Flacc.). 

AMOMUM, amémum., 

AMONG, inter. Sometimesin, apud. 


AMONGST, } To be reckoned among 
good men, in bonis viris haberi. To reck- 
onamong good things, in bonis numerare. 
Apud is used of actions, &c., done among 
certain persons; e. g., tantopere apud 
nostros justitia culta est, ut, &c., Cic.: 
hwe apud majores nostros factitata, Cic. 
\|From among, e, ex (e. g., ex cunctis 
aengere). 

AMORIST, amator: amator mulierum. 
(4° That amator zs often = amator mu- 
lierum (one who must always be in love 
with somebody) ts proved by Tusc., 4, 12, 
227 Hers Ep. 1, 1,38. 

AMOROSO. Vid. nezt word. 

AMOROUS, amans (really in love with) : 
venereus : 
libidinosus (in bad sense): amatorius (re- 
lating to love: of things; e. g., voluptas, 
poésis, &e.). To have an amorous look, 
*vultu or oculis amorem prodere or fa- 
teri. 

AMOROUSLY, amatorie (e. g., ama- 
torie scribere). ; 

AMOROUSNESS, amor (in good 


| sense): amor venereus: libido; venus 


To live amicably with | 


{ 


It would not be amiss if you were to speak | 


with Balbus on this subject, de quo nihil 
nocuerit, si cum Balbo locutus eris. J 
thought it would not be amiss to relate, 
haud ab re duxi, referre, &c.: or by cen- 


Any thing turns out amiss, res secus cadit ; 
res minus prospere or non ex sententid 
cadit. To take any thing amiss, aliquid 
perperam interpretari (to put a bad con- 
struction on it): aliquid in malam partem 
accipere (to take any thing ill, in bad 
part). 
fero, with accusative and infinitive. To 
be somewhat amiss leviter sgrotare: levi 
motiuncild tentari (Swet.). 
AMITY. Vid. Ferenpsurp. 
AMMONIAC, sal ammoniacus. 
AMMUNITION, instrumentum et ap- 
at belli: arma, tela, cetera que ad 
ellum gerendum pertinent (after Cic., 
Phil., 11, 12, 30). 
_AMMUNITION BREAD, panis milita- 


ris. 
AMNESTY, venia preteritorum: im- 


of amnesty granted to individuals or a 
small number) : oblivio with or without re- 
rum ante actarum or preteritarum: ob- 
livio, quam Athenienses duynoriay vocant 
(Val. Max.): lex, ne quis ante actarum 
rerum accusetur, neve multetur (Vep., 


(in bad sense: of lustful passion). 
AMORT, tristis, meestus, &c. Vid. Sap, 
DEJECTED. 


AMORTIZATION, 2 Nothing nearer 
AMORTIZEMENT. than alienatio : 
abalienatio. 


AMORTIZE, in perpetuum alienare 


Cic.). 

AMOVE. Vid. Remove. 

AMOUNT (.), efficere, also esse: ex- 
plére. What does the whole amount to? 
que summa est? quantum est? To 
amount to a great sum, longam summam 
efficere or conficere. The whole number 
amounted to more than 80,000 men, omnis 
numerus explebat amplius octoginta mil- 
lia (Vell.). To what does this amount ? id 
autem quantiilum est? (the amount being 
small). To amount to any thing (= to 
have it for its result), eo er huc redire 
(Ter., &c.): hunc adeo exitum habére 
(have no other result than this: of actions, 
&c.). The evil at worst can only amount 
to a divorce, incommoditas huc omnis 


| redit, si eveniat discessio (Jer., Andr., 3, 


3, 35). Any thing amounts but to this, 


that, &c., perhaps aliquid non ferme 
sére only, followed by subjunctive (with or | 
without ut) or by accusative with infinitive, | 


I take it amiss, that, &c., wgre | 


longius progreditur, quam ut, &c. It 
amounts to the same thing, idem est: par 
est (Cic. pro Muren., 19, 41). Jt amounts 
to the same thing, whether—or, nihil in- 
terest, utrum—an. The whole argument 
of his letter amounts to this, summa epis- 
tole hee est. What he said amounted to 
this, exitus fuit orationis (Ces., B. G., 4, 
6, Herzog.). 

AMOUNT, s., summa. Thewhole amount, 
solidum: an insignificant amount, minuta 
summa or summula. || Abstract of a 
whole, summa, caput. Vid. Sum. 


AMOUR, resamatoria. Amours, amores. | 


To have an amour, amori operam dare 


| (Ter., Heaut., 1, 1, 58) : to pursue amours, 
| amores sectari. 


) 


AMPHIBIOUS, cui aquam terramque 
incolendi gemina natura est (Flor.). An 


| amphibious antmal, bestia quasi_anceps, 


: | in utraqug sede vivens (Cic., N. D., 1, 37, 
punitas: fides publica (these three mostly | 


103): animal, cui aquam terramque in- 
colendi gemina natura est (Flor., 1, 3, 6) : 


‘animal, cujus et in terrd et in humore 
‘ yita (Plin., 8, 31, 48). ||= mongrel, 


act of amnesty passed): pactum abolitionis | 


(Qutnt.). JN. venia et oblivio; venia et 

impunitas; venia et incolumitas. To pro- 

claim a general amnesty, omnium facto- 

tum dictorumque veniam et oblivionem 

in perpetuum sancire. In the hopes of an 

amnesty, spe abolitionis (Quint). Pur. 
26 


Vid. 
AMPHIBOLOGICAL, amphibdélus (Ca- 


ell.). 
# A MPHIBOLOGY, senphipalley Cic. (am- 
phibologia, Charis., Isid.). 


1 In such a sentence asis given in John- 
son: “the errors of aged men amount but 
to this, that more might have been done, or 
sooner.” . 





ANAC 


AMPHIBOLOUS, amphibdlus (Cape.ty 
AMPHIBRACH, amphibrachys (G 


yos). 

aaa, amphimacrus (or 
-acr.). 
AMPHISBENA, amphisbeena (Lucan, 


Plin.). 

AMPHITHEATRE, amphitheatrum 
(Suet., Plin., Tac., properly and figurative- 
o : 10 present somewhat of the appearance 
of an amphitheatre, velut amphitheatri 
or theatri efficere speciem (Sal., Hirt. B. 
4fr., 37). 

_ AMPHITHEATRICAL, amphitheatra- 

AMPLE, amplus: laxus (not narrow ; 
roomy) : spatiosus (roomy, spacious): ca-" 
pax (able to hold much). Often by satis; 
e. g., ample reason, satis cause: also gravis 
causa. An ample garrison, abunde mag- 
num presidium. || Liberal, &c., benig- 
nus. |i Full (as in “an ample narra- 
tive’), copiosus, verbosus: longus. Vid. 
GREAT. 

AMPLENESS, amplitudo: laxitas: ca- 
pacitas. 

AMPLIATE, ampliare. 
_AMPLIATION, amplificatio (amplia- 
tio is “adjournment ;” but in Tertull. = 
amplificatio). 

AMPLIFICATE, amplificare. 

AMPLIFICATION, amplificatio = “en 
largement,” and also as technical term of 
rhetoric, exaggerating representation). 

AMPLIFIER, amplificator, Cic. (fem. 
-atrix). 

AMPLIFY, amplificare (= “ enlarge,” 
and also “ set off by rhetorical eraggera- 
tion”), Also dilatare (alicujus imperium, 
gloriam) : propagare or proferre (aliquid, 
fines alicujus rei, &c.): augére: multipli- 
care. Vid. ENLARGE, INCREASE. || B2- 
aggerate rhetorically, amplificare : 
verbis exaggerare: multiplicare verbis 
(represent as more numerous than they 
really are; e. g., copias): verbis augére: 
in majus (verbis) extollere: in falsum 
augére (Tac.). 

AMPLITUDE. Vid. AMPLENEss, 

AMPLY, ample: copiose: large: satis: 
abunde. 

AMPUTATE, amputare (membra, Cic.), 
Vid. Cur oFF. 

AMPUTATION, amputatio (not found, 
I believe, of limbs; but as amputare is, it 
may probably be used: desectio, resectic 
are general terms). 

AMULET, amulétum: phylacterium 
(Silver Age, and late), 

AMUSH, oblectare (to supply a pleasant 
occupation ; to amuse, whether by things or 
words): delectare (to delight). To amuse 
one’s self with any thing, se delectare ali- 
qua re: delectari aliqua re (e. g., libris) : 
se oblectare aliqua re (e. g., ludis). The 
play amuses the people (fabula oblectat 
populum). Zo be amused, oblectari ali- 
qua re: oblectari et duci aliqua re: de- 
lectatione alicujus rei duci: voluptatem 
ex aliqud re capere, percipere, habére. 
||Draw a man on (with hopes, promises, 
&c.), extrahere aliquem (v. Liv., 23, and 
31): aliquem variis frustrationibus dif- 
ferre, or variis dilationibus frustrare ; ali- 
quem per frustrationem differre : aliquem 
eludere atque extrahere : lactare aliquem 
et spe falsé producere (Ter.). 

AMUSEMENT, oblectatio (amusement. 
a relative pleasure): delectatio (delight: 
a positive pleasure). For the sake or pur- 
pose of amusement, delectationis causé, 
animi causa, voluptatis causd; animi vo- 
luptatisque causa. 7T'o indulge in some re- 
lazation and amusement, se jucunditati 
dare et animum relaxare. To lighten 
toil, labor, &c., by intervals of amusement, 
studia voluptatibus condire. To find 
amusement in any thing, delectari, oblec- 
tari aliqua re; aliqua re oblectari et duci; 
delectatione alicujus rei duci. || Amuse- 
ment as thing, oblectamentum: delec- 
tamentum (Ter., Cic.). 


AN. Vid. A. 

ANABAPTISM, * anabaptismus (dva- 
6arricpuds). 

ANABAPTIST, * anabaptista (dvaban- 


TLOTHIS). 
ANACHRONISM, * peccatum in tem- 
poris ratione. To be guilty of an anach 


ANCH 


*a vera temporis ratione aber- 
rare : * non servare ordinem temporum. 
ANAGRAM, *anagramma, atis (dyvd- 


PEL BOTA, * analecta (plural). 
ANALOGICAL, analogicus (Gell). 
prelate cota ~ oe (Varr.) : simi- 


lis ¢ 
MtaLOaY. ars slog : proportio (Varr., 
Ber similitudo (likeness, generally). 
ALYSIS, explicatio; explicatio et 
enodatio ; expositio : @ chemical analysis, 
chemica. To make such an 
dadpee, *ad principia reducere; *in = 
ementa reducere. 
ANALYZE, explicare ; explicare et eno- 
; quasi in mem! discerpere. In 
grammar, tc analyze words, * notare sin- 
verba ; ig Lise resolvere. 
ANAP ZEST, anapestus 
ANAPHORA, anaphora (Donat., Charis., 


Diom.). 

ANARCHICAL. An anarchical 
*civitas in qua libido multitudinis vro 

us est; respublica que multitudinis 
arbitrio (after Sal., Jug., 41, 3). 

ANARCHY, * effrenata mul: ultitudinis li- 
centia ; *leges solute. 

ANATHEMA, anathéma, atis (Eccl, 
August.) : excommunicatio (Eccl.): sac- 
rificiorum interdictio. To pronounce an 
anathema against any body, aliquem an- 

’ athematizare, excommunicare (Eccl.): 
aliquem sacrificiis interdicere (vid. Ces., 
B. G. 6, 13): also devovére aliquem (to 
pronounce @ formal curse on any body : op- 

to resacrare. Aque et ignis inter- 
dictio can only be applied to that kind of 
Roman banishment.) 

ANATHEMATIZE. Vid. “to pro- 
nounce an anathema” under ANATH- 
EMA. 

ANATOCISM, anatocismus (Cic., dva- 


65 
vA AY ROMICAL, anatomicus (late). The 


anatomical anatomicum 
(as eee. 

ANATOMIST, anatomicus (late) ; * cor- 
porum sector. 


ANATOMIZE, incidere corpus mortui, 
ejusque viscera et intestina scrutari (Cels., 
pref.) ; rescindere artus cadavéris (Sen.): 
insecare aperireque humana corpora (of 
an anatomist, Geil.). 

ANATOMY, sectio corporum (as ac- 
tion): anatomia, or anatomica, anatomice 
(Cel., Macrob.). 

ANCESTOR, generis or gentis auctor 
(the founder of @ race or family): unus 
majorum (one of one’s ancestors): avus 
(grandfather: poetically, forefather). 
|| Ancestors, majores: priores: patres: 
generis or gentis auctores (of the found- 
ers of the race or family). 

ANCESTRAL, avitus ; proavitus. An- 
cestral pci ome naturalis nobilitatis superbia: 
patricii oe 

ANCE TRY, ortus: genus: stirps. Of 
noble ancestry, *nobili genere natus; no- 
bili, hand obseuro loco natus (poetically, 
splendidis natalibus ortus). The pride o, of 
ancestry. Vid. ANCESTRAL. 

ANCHOR, ancora (poetically, also Fie. 
of @ main-stay, &c.): ora (the cable by 
which @ ship was fastened to the shore). 
To cast anchor, ancoram jacére. The 
anchor holds, takes hold, ancora subsistit 
or sidit. To lie or ride at anchor, consis- 
tere in ancoris or ad ancoras: stare in 
ancoris (Liw.) : navem in ancoris tenére, 
or in statione mip (of @ pilot or crew: 
of whom was also said, in ancoris com- 
morari or exspectare ; the last with dum). 
To weigh @nchor, ancoram or ancoras 
tollere nip 1s Tas dynv hls adi a solvere 
(but ancoras solv H,, 1, 13, és 
unusual: ancoras a plies occurs in a 
doubtful passage, Liv., 22); solvere a 

or solvere only (mavem under- 
stood: like \uety). || Fie. to anchor on 
any ea captare, appetere, concupis- 
cere ne 

ANC OR.» INTRANS., constituere na- 
vem: consistere in ancoris or ad ancéras 
(to lie or ride at anchor). Vid. the pre- 
ceding word. TRANS., navem deligare 
ad ancoras: a fleet, classem supprimere 


“akGHOR-HOLD, FIG. = security: 
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ancora , Fabius ancora ultima 
erat fessis, Sil., Teal. aE (hope). 
dane pons gd fundus ubi otra si- 
re potest: a4 g onchoraird egregius 
ad tenendas ancoras te or locus : lo- 
cus consistendi; Dre ace ayo ships 
are anchored). Money paid for an- 
ag hE * vectigal apourae 
ANCHORET, ?homo solitarius: ere- 
ANCHORITE, mita: anachoréta. 
To lead the life of an anchoret, vitam soli- 


nerasicélus 
(Zin.). chicane kind poy || An- 

chovy salad, acetarium encrasicoli- 
num. 

pnp vetus (opposed to novus: 
what has po te a@ long time, whether 
we are speaking tn e or blame): ve- 
tustus (old, as an epithet of praise. The 
comparative vetustior is also regularly 
used as comparative to vetus): antiquus; 
very ancient, perantiquus (ertsting in old 
times: tadatés, opposed to recens). IN. 
vetus et antiquus: priscus (Oia, primitive: 
as a@ solemn word ying the ac 
notion of the sacred respect due to antiqui- 
ty: dpxaies. Cascus had the same mean- 
ing, but was obsolete in the time of the best 
prose writers). JN. priscus et vetustus ; 
vetus et priscus; priscus et antiquus : 
pristinus (existing at a@ former time: 
whereas antiquus, priscus denote a time 
long fast): vetulus (of @ person con- 
sider: advanced in years): veteratus, 
more commonly inveteratus (having ob- 
tained a firm hold by reason of its age; 
e. g., inveteratum ulcus; malum: amici- 
tia): antiquo artificio factus, antiqui operis 
(made long ago: of works of art): obso- 
létus (gone by, out of fashion). JN. anti- 
quus et obsoletus. || The ancient writers, 
Dt scriptores (inasmuch as they flour- 

at a distant age): veteres (inasmuch 
as they have influenced mankind for 2000 
years). An ancient family, genus anti- 
quum : ancient customs, pristini mores: 
ancient , prisca severitas: an an- 
cient and itary custom, mos a patri- 
bus acceptus: ancient rites or usages, 
cerimoniz a vetustate accepte : anctent 
institutions, vetera et prisca instituta : 
the stitution, prisca reipublice 
forma: @ pattern of ancient integrity, 
prisce probitatis et fidei exemplar; homo 
antiqua virtute et fide: an ancient his- 
tory, historia vetus et antiqua. Ancient 
days, i. e., the good old time, vetus or prior 
wtas. To put any thing on its ancient 
‘ooting, aliquid in pristinum restituere. 
|| The ancients, veteres; antiqui; prisci: 
also priores, superiores: if —= seg cial 
fathers, majores. « Vid. 

ANCIENT, subst. || Flag. of a ship, 
insigne navis (vid. Ces., B. C., 2, 6): vex- 
illum (as the sign for’ ety. Vid. 
Flag. || Flag-bearer, signifer: vexil- 
larius (not vexillifer). 

ANCIENTLY, olim: quondam (once, 
formerly: opposed to nunc): antea: an- 
tehac (antea before that time: antehac 
before this time): antiquitus (in ancient 








days): patrum or majorum meunoria (én | 


our fathers’ times). 

ANCIENTNESS. Vid. Antiquity. 

ANCIENTRY, generis antiquitas. 

ANCLE, talus, or aaa to the ancles, 
talaris fe. g., 

AND, et ear wat: joins words and no- 
tions, each of which is considered independ- 
ently, and as of equal importance): atque, 
ac (add what ts of somewhat more import- 
ance: ac not before vowels or h: very sel- 
dom before g, Cic., Fam., 12, 7): que (= 
té: jotns a word closely to “another as an 
appendage tot). “ And” atthe begin- 
ning of indignant questions is et (et quis- 
pia dubitabit, &e.1. |} AND ts often 

(1) when it unites single 
pers me ofthe following kind: (a) tn cer- 
tain nations of frequent occurrence ; 
e. g., “horse and man,” equi viri; ‘men 
and women,” viri muliéres. So ventis re- 
mis, &c. (b) Before the last term of an 
enumeration, when the preceding terms are 
not connected by “and.” “ Our gpa 
was preserved by my labors, counsels, an 
dangers,” patria laboribus, consiliis, peri- 
culis meis servata est. “ There were pres- 
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ee en ee aderant 
Greci, mani, (= The particle 
“and” is, however, inserted before the last 


belong. (c) Between the names or consuls 
it is sometimes omitted. (2) When “and” 
cts whole sent In English we 
often connect by “and” sentences that re- 
late to different times, or the latter of which 
is @ consequence of the former, or ibes 
@ subsequent action of a person mentioned 
in the former. Such sentences are in Latin 
either (a) connected by the relative qui; 
e. g., “a messenger came and announced,” 
venit nuntius, qui nuntiabat: or (b) the 
subordinate sentence is turned tato a par- 
ticipial clause: “he came forward and 
este tie in medium prodiens hee 
locutus est: the left the city and retired 
” urbe relicta in 





“ Xanthippus was sent to aid the 
ginians, and defended himself bravely,” 
Xanthippus, quum C: iensibus 
auxilio missus esset, fortiter se defendit. 
“TI saw him, and immediately recognized 
him,” postquam eum aspexi, illico cog- 
novi. || AND sO; AND ACCORDINGLY : 
itaque, a que only (to intimate the 
succession of the second event). 
[AND aLso, et—quoque (e. g., et sar- 
menta quoque in merce sunt): nec non 
(to connect sentences; they should stand 
separately. They are not used in the best 
prose to connect two nouns like a simple 
pis If two adjectives or other attributives 
of one noun, “and also” is 
Pati. Serer by idemque, et idem (e. g., 
musicus idemque philosophus). || AND 
¥ET, et tamen ; atqui (at the beginning of 
@ sentence). || "AND THAT, et is, isque:.tf 
“and that” relates to a verb or to a whole 
sentence, idque should be used (negotium 
magnum est navigare, idque mense Quin- 
tili). || AND Not, nec or neque; et non; 
ac non (nec or neque when the neg ative 
refers to the whole of the second sentence : 
et non or ac non, when it belongs more 
to a@ single word or notion in 


Sirst; e. g., “we must use 

— and not follow the distorted rule 
of custom,” adhibenda est ratio, nec uten- 
um pravissima consuetudinis regula: 
“it would be tedious and is not necessary 


to relate,” est et non necessa- 
rium commemorare. “JI would write to 
you @t greater if the thing need- 
ed words, and not speak for itself,” 


pluribus verbis ad te scriberem, si reg 
verba desideraret, ac non pro se ipsa 
loqueretur). [03> In such a sentence as, 
“i ts A, and not B,” it would be quite 
to the “and” in Latin; e.g, 
tua actum est, non mead (not tua 
culpa est, et non mea). || AND 
NOT RATHER, ac non, Or ac non potius. 
|| AND NOBODY; AND NOTHING; AND 
NEVER, &c., nec quisquam, nec quid- 
quam, nec umquam, if the negative be- 
longs to the whole sentence ; et nemo, et 
nihil, et num when the negative be- 
longs ete the single word. || Im sentences 
construction, e. g., “A does this, 
and D dees that,” &c., a % and” should 
be translated by autem, which is a weak 
adversative particle ; e. g., voluptates im- 
ai quo velit; unde autem velit, de- 
ucere: versutos eos appello, quorum 
mens celeriter versatur, callidos autem, 
quorum mens—usu concalluit. 
ANDROGYNOUS, androgyunus, i (Cic., 
 pmcaaae de fem. androgyne. Vid. 
MAPHROD 


ITE. 

ANECDOTE, fabula: fabella: narrati- 
uncila (a piquant historical narrative) : 
facete, belle dictum or dictum only (az6- 
ra bon cag salse dictum: dictum 
of @ sarcastic kind) 

ANEMOMETER, * aérométrum: 
mométrum. 

ANEMONE, aneméne. 
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ANEW, denuo (rare, except in Plaut., 
Ter.: when what had ceased begins again: 
ved0ev, &k Kats): de or ab integro (post- 
Augustan, also ex integro: when what had 
quite ended or disappeared begins again 
to exist from the same causes as before: && 
inapxiis). ANEw is often expressed by re 
in composition: seditio recrudescit (breaks 
Out anew). 

ANFRACTUOUS, anfractus habens: 
currens in ambitum: sinuatus. 

ANFRACTURE, anfractus, tis. 

ANGEL, angelus: minister ac nuncius 
Dei (Zecl.). You come like an angel from 
heaven, venis de ccelo missus. My an- 
gel! mew delicie ! mea voluptas! mea fes- 
tivitas (amoenitas) !| mea anima (vita) !| all 
in the comic writers. 

ANGEL, as adj., ) *angelicus: cceles- 

tis, divinus: exi- 
mius, incompara- 


ANGELIC, 
ANGELICAL, 
bili 


ilis. 

ANGEL SHOT, * globus catenatus. 

ANGER, ira: iracundia (of the habit 
of anger, proneness to anger: also of a 
violent outbreak of this passionate temper) : 
bilis (properly the gall: hence, metonymic- 
ally, vering and irritating displeasure ; the 
feeling rather than the outward manifesta- 
teon) : stomachus (properly the stomach, as 
the seat of anger from the overflow of the 
all into it: hence, metonymically, for an- 
&er, passion) : indignatio (anger arising 
Jrom tndignation, and therefore exciting 
respect) : excandescentia (ira nascens: 
the waxing angry). Any body's violent 
anger, ira et rabies alicujus. The anger 
of the gods, irs coelestes. For anger, 
pre ira or iracundid: tn anger, per iram; 
iratus: cum ird: irato animo; ira victus. 
To be angry, iratum fieri; irritari: ira 
incendi, excandescere; ira or iracundid 
ardére (to be inflamed with anger). To 
excite any body's anger, aliquem iratum 
reddere ; iram, bilem, or stomachum ali- 
cui movére; bilem alicui commovére 
(Cic.) ; aliquem or alicujus iram irritare. 
To be under the influence of anger, ira te- 
neri: to give the reins to anger, to surren- 
der one's self to anger, iracundiwz parére : 
not to be able to restrain one’s anger, ire 
non potentem esse: to give vent to one’s 
anger in tears, iram or bilem per lacrimas 
effundere: to vomit forth, or discharge 
one's anger against any body, iram evo- 
mere in aliquem; stomachum in ali- 
quem erumpere : to lay aside one's anger, 
iram missam facere; iram di- or o-mit- 
tere: his anger cools, ira detervescit, de- 
flagrat. Prone to anger, iracundus ; ad 
iram proclivis ; praceps in iram. 

. ANGER, v., facere aliquem iratum ; ir- 
ritare aliquem or alicujus iram: stom- 
achum alicui facere or movére ; indigna- 
tionem alicui movére ; bilem alicui mo- 
vere or Commovére: pungere aliquem 
(to sting a man): offendere aliquem (to 
annoy: of persons or things): exacerbare 
ap (to make him bitter against any 
body): wgre facere alicui (Plaut., Ter.). 
|| Zo be angered, &c. Vid. ANGRY. 

ANGLE, || mathematical angle, 
angulus. A right angle, angilus rectus; 
angilus ad normam respondens. An 
obtuse angle, angulus obtusus or hebes. 
An acute angle, angulus acutus. The an- 
Ble of the eyes, angulus oculorum. Full 
of angles, angulosus (technical term, Plin.). 
A little angle, angellus (Lucr.). || In- 
strument for fishing. Tks nearest 
term is hamus; hamus piscarius (the 
hook ; opposed to nets, &c.), or arundo 
(rod). 

ANGLE, v., hamo piscari: hamo pisces 
capere: arundine pisces captare (with a 
rod, Ov., Met.,8, 217). Impr., to fish for 
any thing, captare, aucupari aliquid. 

ANGLER, piscator (general term): qui 
hamo piscatur ; qui arundine captat pis- 
ces, &c. Vid. Tro ANGLE. 

ANGLE-ROD, arundo. * 

ANGLICISM, *proprietas Britannici 
sermonis. 

ANGOR, angor. 

ANGRILY, irate: irato animo : iracun- 
de. To look angrily at any body, iratis 
oculis or truci vultu aliquem intueri. 

ANGRY, iratus (angry: also of things 
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with any body, alicui: ire plenus (full of 
wrath: of persons): iré incensus, or ac- 
census, or incitatus, or flagrans: iracun- 
did inflammatus (inflamed with anger: of 
high degrees of passion): minax, trux 
(threatening, wild, fierce: of looks, &c.). 
|| Zo be angry, iratum esse; with or 
against any body, iratum or offensum 
esse alicui. He ts angry with me, illum 
iratum habeo. They are angry with each 
other, ira inter eos intercessit. To grow 
angry, irasci, iratum_fieri; indignari; 
stomachari ; ira incendi, or exacerbari, or 
excandescere : iracundia exardescere, in- 
flammari, efferri. To make any body an- 
gry, facere aliquem iratum ; irritare ali- 
quem or alicujus iram: exacerbare ali- 
quem. To make any body ahgry against 
any body, aliquem tacere alicui iratum, 
I am angry at any thing, aliquid mihi 
stomacho est; aliquid egre fero (én Com., 
aliquid mihi or meo animo wgre est) ; ali- 
quid mihi molestum est ; aliquid me pun- 
git; aliquid me male habet. J felt more 
angry about it than Quintus himself, hec 
mihi majori stomacho, quam ipsi Quinto 
fuerunt. || Jo be angry (of wounds), 
inflammari. 

ANGUISH, angor: anxietas: stimuli do- 
loris. To suffer anguish, angi: about any 
thing, animo angi de aliqud re: about 
any body, angorem capere pro aliquo. 
To suffer great anguish, angore confici, 
estuare; angoribus premi, agitari, ur- 
geri; angi intimis sensibus. To be tor- 
tured with anguish, angore cruciari. 

ANGULAR, angularis (having angles) : 
angulatus (formed with angles): anguld- 
sus (having many angles). ‘ 

ANGULARITY, crct., e. g., from its 
angularity, ex eo, quod angulatum or an- 

losum est. 

ANGULARNESS. Vid. ANGULARITY. 

ANGULATED, angulatus. 

ANGULOSITY. Vid. ANauLarity. 

ANGULOUS, angulosus. 

ANGUST. Vid. Nazrow. 

ANGUSTATION, crew. with angustare 


Plin.). 
ANHELATION, anhelatio (Plin.). 
ANIGHTS, nocte: noctu: nocturno 
tempore. 
pea } anilitas (Catull.). 
ANIMADVERSION, || reproof, cen- 
sure, animadversio. To escape animad- 
version, animadversionem effugere (Cic.). 
Vid. Rerroor. || Punishment, aui- 
madversio (in aliquem). JN. animadver- 
sio et castigatio. The censor’s or dictator's 
animadversions, animadversiones censo- 
rie, dictatoriee. Vid. PUNISHMENT. || Per- 
ception, animadversio. Vid. PERcEP- 


TION. 

ANIMADVERT, ||censure or pun- 
ish a fault, animadvertere aliquid: upon 
a person, animadvertere in aliquem. 

ANIMADVERTER, animadversor (e. 
g., vitiorum). 

ANIMAL, animal, animans (any living 
creature ; animal, as belonging by nature 
to the class of living creatures ; animans, 
as being now alive. The gender of ani- 
mans is determined by the subject of which 
it is supposed to be spoken; hence plural 
animantia or animantes): bestia (irra- 
tional animal ; opposed to homo): belua 
(a great unwicldy animal; as elephant, 
lion, tiger ; whale, and other sca-monsters. 
In Cic., 2, N. D., 12, 9, for bestia): pecus, 
iidis, f. (domestic antmals—bullock, sheep, 
&e. ; sed to belua, fera): @ wild ani- 
mal, bestia tera or fera only (opposed to 
cicur or pecus): belua fera (of one of the 
class described under belua, living in a 
wild state; opposed to pecus): belua sil- 
vestris (opposed to belua agrestis, dwelling 
in forests). To paint animals very well, 
prosperrime bestias exprimere (after 
Plin., 35, 11, 40, § 133). The animal cre- 
ation, genus animalium or bestiarum ; 
genus animantium ; animalia. || A stu- 
pid animal, pecus (iidis). 

ANIMAL, as adj., animalis (endowed 
with life). || Belonging to living 
creatures: by genitive, animantium. 
Animal fire, ignis, qui est in corporibus 
animantium. Animal life, vita, que spiri- 


that betray a person's anger ; e.g. oculi): | tu et corpore continetur. || Peculiar 
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to the brute creation: by genitive, be. 
luarum or pecudum (beluinus, bestidlis 
not found in classical prose ; e. g., animal 
instinct, beluarum or pecudum ritusy. 
Impr., gross, sensual, &c.: by genitive 
corporis. Animal pleasures, lusts, &c., 
corporis voluptates, libidines. 

ANIMALCULE, bestiola (animalculum 
is without any old authority): very 
small animalcules, immense subtili- 
tatis animalia. 

ANIMATE, || make alive, &c., ani- 
mare. || Incite, &c., excitare, incitare 
(excite, incite): incendere (to set a man on, 
fire): injicere alicui aliquid (e. g., hope, 
eagerness to fight, &c.): implére aliquem 
aliqua re (to fill any body with any thing): 
erigere aliquem in or ad spem (of filling 
him with hope): alicujus studium inci- 
tare ; alicujus animum erigere, &c. To 
be animated, acriorem fieri, &c. 

ANIMATE, adj., animatus, animans, 
animalis. Vid. ANIMAL, adj. 

ANIMATED, |lendowed with life, 
animatus; animans; animalis. || Live- 
ly, vigorous, vividus, vegétus: alacer 
ad aliquid. ||4As participle, incensus 
aliqua re (amore, officio, &c.) : implétus 
aliqua re (e. g., spe animoque). 

ANIMATION, crct., e. g., by genitive 
animandi, &c. (animatio, Tertull., &c., in 
Cic. metonymically). || Liveliness, vis: 
gravitas: vehementia (all three of anima- 
tion in speaking) : alacritas, &c. 

IMATIVE, vitalis (promoting or con- 
taining life; e. g., Vitalis vis): in vivum 
calorem revocans (poetically, Ov., Met., 4, 

4 


247). 
ANIMATOR, crct. (animator, Tertull., 


c.). 

ANIMOSITY, odium: invidia: simul- 
tas: ira. [Syn. in Harrep]. To feel, 
cherish, entertain animosity against any 
body, odisse aliquem: odium in aliquem 
habére or gerere: alicui invidére: in si- 
multate esse cum aliquo. He entertains 
a feeling of bitter animosity against any 
body, acerbissimum est alicujus odium in 
aliquem. To conceive animosity against 
any body, odium in aliquem concipere or 
erga aliquem suscipere. Look for other 
phrases in HATRED. 

ANISE, adnisum (Pimpinella anisum, 
Linn.). 

ANKER, * amphora dimidiata. 

ANKLE, talus. Reaching to the ankles, 
talaris (e. g., tunica). 

ANNALIST, annalium scriptor. 

ANNALS, anniles. The annals of his- 
tory, histori monumenta. 

ANNATS, primitie (jfirst-fruits of any 
thing). 

ANNEAL, vitrum coloribus pingere; 
vitro picturam inurere. The art of an- 
nealing, ars vitrum coloribus pingendi 
ac picturam inurendi (after Plin., 35, 11, 
41 


x NNEX, annectere, adjungere aliquid 
ad aliquid or alicui rei: addere, adjicere, 
agglutinare : subjicere aliquid alicui rei: 
copulare aliquid cum aliqué re. Vid. 
ADD. 


ANNEX, s., accessus: accessio. Vid. 
ADDITION. 

ANNEXATION, adjunctio: appositio : 
accessio: adjectio [Syn. in ADDITION] : 
annexio (late: Pallad., Mart.) ; annexus, 
tis (Tac.). : 

ANNEXMENT. |] Vid. ANNEXATION 
|| Vid. ApprITION. 

ANNIHILABLE, qui deleri potest. 

ANNIDILATE, delére (urbem, hostes, 
&c.): exstinguere (extinguish: spem, 
&c.): tollere (remove out of the way). 
Sometimes evertere, subvertere. [Vid. 
Destroy.] To annihilate an army, ad in- 
ternecionem delére, redigere, adducere 
orcedere occidione cedere or occidere, 
To be annihilated, funditus interire: to- 
tum perire (to perish utterly) ; ad interne- 
cionem venire or pervenire (by @ pesti- 
lence, &c.). 

ANNIHILATION, deletio; exstinctio: 
interitus (death) : excidium (tragical end), 

ANNIVERSARY, s., festi dies anniver- 
sarii: sacra anniversaria. 

ANNIVERSARY, adj. anniversarius 
| (returning every year: ennuus is, lasting 


| @ year). 





ANNU 


ANNOISANCE. Vid. NursaNnce. 
ANNOTATE, annotare (e. g., pauca de 


ce Vid. ANNOTATION. j 
NOTATION, annotatio Cholion 


tatio. [Nota, dig oye pont mark, 
L e., censure, is dese Hand and 
Weber as ing been used as a 


technical term.] To write a few annota- 
tions, pauca annotare (de re): on 
@ book, commentari librum (Suet, Gram., 
2); commentaria in librum componere 
(Gell, 2, 6, beg.). 

ANNOTATOR, interpres, explanator 
(writer of oscar remarks) : S eearrsiee 
(@ commentator who the meaning 
y @ writer). 2 pee in Pliny, is 
oné who notes @ 

ANNOUNCE, nunciare : renunciare 











the an nt i. q 
Oe ee et ee 
certiorem 
ede de re (give ‘kim information formation about 
at): promulgare (to make known): 


pronunciare (to proclaim pear Lo ob- 
nunciare (to announce unpleasant occur- 
reno:3) : denunciare (to make a threaten- 
ing announcement): indicare: significare 
(by letter, per literas): docére, edocére 
. aliquem aliquid or (less commonly) de ali- 
qua re (to give a person accurate informa- 
tion about a particular circumstance) : 





ion) : 
proponere (to make known by a public no- 
tice). “Brutus has announced that I may 
expect Spinther to-day,” hodie Spintherum 
es misit enim Brutus ad me. To 


cujus adventum (of an actual i 
To announce a book, librum proponere 
(if it is in preparation) ; librum indicare 
(of it is out: both of the bookseller. 

ANNOUNCEMENT, nunciatio: renun- 
ciatio: significatio: denunciatio: indici- 
um: promulgatio: pronunciatio (all as 
action. Vid. the verbs under ANNOUNCE). 

ANNOY, negotium facessere, negotium 
or “molestiam exhibére alicui: any 
with any thing, obtundere pide aliqua 
re (e. g., literis, rogitando) : obstrepere 
alicui (e. g., literis): with entreaties, pre- 
cibus fatigare aliquem: molestiam ches 
afferre ; molestia aliquem afficere ; alicui 
aliqua re molestum or gravem esse. 
Sometimes agitare, exagitare, vexare, com- 
movere, sollicitare, &e. [Vid. Vex p> a 
Sear that I annoy you, vereor ne tibi gra- 
vis sim. This annoys me, hoc male me 
habet: hoc me commévet, pungit. || In- 
jure, damno or detrimento esse: obesse : 
Officere. 

ANNOYANCE, molestia: onus (bur- 
den): cura (anxiety). To cause annoyance 
to any body. molestiam alicui afferre, ex- 
hibére; molestia aliquem atficere: some 
annoyance, aliquid aspergere molestie 
(i e., as @ drawback ; the other circumstan- 
ces being of a favorable or happy kind). 
|| An annoyance, onus, incommidum. 
To be an annoyance to any body, alicui 
esse molestie (Plaut.), oneri (Liv. ), One- 
rare aliquem (Cic.), to ang thing. 

ANNOYER, cRCL. by cote under AN- 
NOY: qui alicui negotium facessit, &c. 

ANNUAL, annuus (lasting a year ; tak- 
tng piace throughout the whole year: also 
annalis, Var.): anniversarius (returning 
at the expiration of @ year: in this sense 


,ANNUALLY, quotannis: singulis an- 
os annos ( for every year’ 

ANNUITY, palltca ites Coen oak 

tum prestare, Plin., Ep.,2, 19,5): annua, 

orum, or annua pecunia (general term, 





ANOT 


Sen , Ben., 1,9, 4; Tac. Ann., 13, 34, 1): 

merces annua (if in payment of services). 

To settle an annuity on any body, annua 
pecuniam alicui 


annua alicui prebére or prestare. 

allow any body an annuity Ridhe tngectrsae pe 
terces, otferre alicui in singulos annos 
quingena sestertia; aliquem ——— 
sestertiis annuis a a 
from the prince an annuity o, Ses- 

terces, ducenta quinquaginta HS annua 
mace sunt mihi apud principem (of a 

rather than an annuity). 

ANNUITANT, *qui annuis or annua 
pecunia sustentatur. 

ANNUL, tollere (the proper word of 
annulling @ law, office, tar, judgment, 
&c.): abolére (v. kist., to roocla ng 
toms, religion, z not found in Cic. 
yp cen es a di ( 
a @ magistracy) : inducere to 
strike out, cancel: a resolution, decree, con- 
tract, &c.): solvere, dissolvere, resolvere 
(a custom, friendship, military discipline) : 
pervertere (overthrow ; €. g., rights, jus- 

tice): funditus tollere (remove quite away): 
delére (blot out ; destroy utterly). 

ANNULAR, 220 exact word.. Some- 

et times in orbem cir- 
cumactus: in orbem sinuatus [annula- 
ris, annularius, mean, “relating to a 
ring:” orbicularis, circularis, late}. 

ANNULET, annilus (ring): anellus 
(dimin.). | Round ornament on the 
eS eee) ae annulus (Vitr.): 


AN A NNUMERATE, annumerare (Cic.). 

ANNUMERATION, crci. by annume- 
rare (annumeratio, Dig.). 

ANNUNCIATE, annunciare (Pliny). 
Vid. ANNOUNCE. 

ANNUNCIATION. Vid. ANNOUNCE- 
MENT [annunciatio, Lactant.}. 

ANODYNE, py tees sedans, finiens : 
anodynos or -us (Cels., anodynos medica- 
| 4% anodyne, anodynon 
(Marc., Emp., 2). 

ANOINT, ungere: inungere: perun- 
gere (all aliquid aliqua re): unguentis 
oblinere. 

ANOINTER, unctor. 

ANOINTING, unctio: inunctio (as act) : 
unctira (with diane to the kind or man- 
ner of anointi: 

ANOM. ALOUS enormis (irregularly 
arranged or built; e. g., vicus, Tac., post- 
Augustan) : anomalus (irregular as to 
declension or conjugation). Sometimes in- 
compositus, inusitatus. 

ANOMALY, andmalia (avywpaX ta, Varr.): 
ineequabilitas (Varr.) : inequalitas (Gell., 
all three of declension, conjugation, &c.): 
enormitas (irregular arrangement, Quint.): 
minus apta compositio (want of symmetry ; 
e. g.. in the body). 

ANON, |] quickly, soon, confestim, 
illico, extemplo, statim, continuo. Vid. 
Soon. |] Bemetiack now and then, 
interdum. Vid. Sometmes. 

_ANONYMOUS. An anonymous letter, 

sine nomine scripts. Anonymous 
poems, carmina incertis auctoribus vul- 
gata. Anonymous verses, sine auctore 
versus. An anonymous writing or book, 
libellus sine amie ds * sine auctoris nom- 
ine emiss 

"ANONYMOUSLY, sine nomine; sine 
auctore ; incerto auctore. 

ANOREXY, si avopetia, ut Greco verbo 
utar: fastidium cibi cibi expresses more; ie. 
positive loathi: 

ANOTHER, alius: alter (another of two: 
alter must also be used when another is 
indefinite, but the action is done to or with 
but one other person; e. g., si cum al 
térocontrahas: exitium altéri parare) : 
diversus (= different). Another person's, 

"s, alienus (e. g., alienum puerum 
pro suo tollere). In such expressions as 
“another Cato,” &c. alter or novus 
(e. g., alter Hannibal: novus Camillus: 
alius not till Silver Age). Another world, 
orbis alienus (Plin., i. e., another, strange, 
and virtually different, world). To adopt 
another plan, consilium mutare. || At an- 
other time, alias; alio tempore. At an- 
other place, alibi (in this sense alias once 
in Cic., At., 16,11, 7). To another place, 





alias 
pluribus. || ONE ANOTHER, —— or 
pryrduccgegderhigpst try ents —_ 


inter nos; but “they know one another,” 
is mever noverunt se (which is, “to know 
themselves”) or noverunt se inter se. To 
Sear one another, timére inter Inter 
nos, inter se, are even sometimes joined at- 
ne ee 
tationes atomorum inter se. cial pas 

en ee 
the tubjects spoken of and 


others)" Fidei eansapec ens ances fides in 


sense, and vicissim has no such meaning): 
ultro et citro: ultro citroque: ultro citro 
(ab utraque parte. Obs., ultro citro is 
post-Augustan). To lore one another, 
amare inter se : inter se diligere (invicem 
pe Seay adler : 

sim diligere, founded on pryce ats aca 
sion of ae Lal, 9, 30, is wrong). To 
look at one another, inter se aspicere. 
One Bi das anotker, deinceps. Vid. 
Eacu other. 


wi NSWER respondére, to rgd thing, 
pon ppl si Pg properly, by word 
of mouth : : rescribere ; then by 
ford of mouth o by tater): responsum 
dare, edere, reddere (give an answer): 
rescribere, to any thing, ad aliquid or ali- 
cui rei (lo give @ written answer to a writ- 
ten question): excipere aliquem or alicu 
jus sermonem (to take up the discourse 
tt can only imply that an answer is given 
To answer an od 


tare: respondére de responsitare 
(to answer legal quest guetionshencer é applied 
to: pbtede respondé 


question or 
terrogata (rogata) or ad ea, que quesita 
sunt: mot to answer, non respondére: 
a obmutescere : to oe nothing, 
responsum dare: n am verbum 
: omnino nihil respondére : 
answer boldly, fiercely, be yo au- 
eee ferociter respondére: to answer 
courteously (by lala), F rescribere huma- 
nissime. Jt is easy to answer this, hujus 
rei facilis et promta est responsio. {| To 
answer any body again, oe 
alicui: obléqui alicui: par pari respon 
dére (to givéhim as good as he brings, 
Plaut.). || To answer (=be reigns 
Sor any thing, rationem reddere ali 
rei or de aliqua re. || To answer 5 ms 
(=be surety for) ony body or any thing, 
intercedere pro aliquo (also intercedere 
pecuniam pro aliquo: to be his surety by 
consenting to forfeit a sum of money if he 
does not perforn the thing tn question): 
preestare aliquem, aliquid or de re (fo be 
Surety, to answer for, in @ wider sense): 
spondére, fidem interponere, pro aliquo : 
vadem fieri ejus sistendi (to answer for 
any body's appearance): predem fieri pro 
aliquo and alicujus rei; obsidem alicujus 
rei fieri: also vadem se dare alicui pro 
aliquo. (Syn. in Surety.) J will an- 
swer for it, that, prestabo with accusative 
and infinitive. || To answer to one’s 
mame, ad nomen respondére; vocatum 
(participle) respondére. || Correspond 
to, suit with, respondére alicui rei, or 
absolutely : ex altera parte alicui rei re- 
spondére (to be its counterpart): conci- 
nere: congruere: convenire. [S¥N. in 
AGREE.] To answer men’s expectations, 
opinioni hominumrespondére. The event 
not answer his ions, eventus 
alicui non respondet ad spem; res longe 
aliter, ac quis ratus erat (or speraverat), 
evénit. There i is no Latin word which an- 
Swers more ney te oo eee ea ee 


ar 
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ANUP A 


voluptas : nullum verbum inveniri potest, 
quod magis idem declarat Latine, quod 
Grace fdovj, quam declarat voluptas. 
To answer the demands or claims of one's 
creditors, creditoribus satisfacere: credi- 
tores absolvere or dimittere (Gierig, Plin., 
Ep., 2, 4,2). To answer any body's expec- 
tation, exspectationem alicujus explére ; 
respondére alicujus exspectationi (op- 
posed to decipere alicujus exspectatio- 
nem, not to answer, &c.). || To answer 
for (=serve for) any thing, pro aliqua 
re esse or esse posse: alicui rei o7 ad ali- 
quam rem utile esse (of being useful for 
@ purpose). Sometimes usui esse ad ali- 
quid# idoneum esse ad aliquid, or bonum 
esse alicui rei or ad aliquid. || 7’ suc- 
ceed well, prospere cedere, prospere, or 
bene, or pulchre procedere; prospere 
succedere, or succedere only. || Answer 
like an echo, resonare (gloria virtuti re- 
sonat tamquam imago, Cic.). || A ship 
does not answer to the helm, non habilis 
est gubernaculo (Vell.): impatiens est 
gubernaculi (Curt.). || =to succeed, re- 
spondere (e. g., aliquid.... quod non ubi- 
que fortasse, sed saepius tamen etiam re- 
spondeat, Cels. Praef.). Vid. SuccEED. 

ANSWER, s., responsio: responsum 
(general term, the former, in Quint., a refu- 
tation; the lutter, also the answer of an orc- 
cle): defensio: excusatio: purgatio (re- 
ply to a charge): oraculum: sors oraculi 
(oracular response): rescriptum (written 
reply of a prince: Silver Age). An an- 
swer given to one’s self to a question put 
by one’s self (of an orator), sibi ipsi re- 
sponsio, subjectio (avOurogopa). Answer 
to an objection that might be made, anteoc- 
cupatio: presumtio (xpoAnYis). Sharp, 
witty answers, acute responsa. || To give 
an answer. Vid. TO ANSWER. To receive 
an answer, responsum ferre, auferre. J 
receive an answer to my letter, meis literis 
respondetur or rescribitur. I got for an- 
swer, responsum mihi est; responsum 
datumest. To bring back an answer, re- 
sponsum referre, renunciare. 

ANSWERABLE, consentaneus: con- 
veniens or congruens (all three alicui rei): 
accommmod ad aliquid: aptus alicui 
rei. JN. aptus consentaneusque alicui 
rei. To be answerable to any thing, con- 
gruere, convenire, convenientem, aptum 
consentaneumque esse alicui rei. Not to 
be answerable to any thing, alienum esse 
re orare. Any thing answerable to an- 
other, res alicui rej, simillima (very like), 
compar (quite like); ex altera parte re- 
spondens (correspondent ; its counterpart). 
|| Accountable, &c., alicui ratio red- 
denda est (he must account for it): to be 
answerable for any thing, aliquid prwstare. 
Iam answerable for it, mihi res preestanda 
est. To make one’s self answerable for 
any thing, aliquid in se recipere (take it 
on one's self). || Admitting of a satis- 
factory answer, quod.excusari potest 
(which can be justified): (cujus rei ratio 
reddi potest of which an exculpatory ac- 
count can be given). 

ANSWERABLY, convenieuter, congru- 
enter alicui rei: apte ad aliquid. 

ANSWERER, qui alicui respondet, &c. 
|| One who replies to another in a 
controversy, qui contra dicit; qui con- 
tra dispiitat. 

ANT, formica: a little ant, formica par- 
vila (tf); formiciila: overrun with ants, for- 
micésus. An ant's egg, ovum formicie. 

ANT-BEAR, Myrmecophaga. 

ANT-HILL, formicarum cuniciilus (PL, 
11, 31, 36): formicétum is without old au- 
thority (Kraft and Forbiger quote Appul.), 

ANTAGONIST, adversarius (general 
term.) Vid. ADversary, || An antago- 
nist muscle, * musciilus alicui musculo 
adversus et contrarius. 

ANTALGIC, dolorem sedans, finiens. 

ANTANACLASIS, in Ruet. dvravd- 
kdaors, ut Greco verbo utar (—cui [zu po- 
vonacia}] confinis est avravdkddots, ejus- 
dem verbi contraria significatio, Quint., 


Y, 3, 68). 

ANTAPOPLECTIC. An antapoplectic 
remedy or medicine, remedium adversus 
morbum, quem apoplexin vocant, 

ANTARCTIC, avrapxtixés (Varr.) : an- 
tarcticus etait Appul.). 





ASNAT AL 


ANTECEDE, anteire: antegrédi: an- 
tecedere: prwire: prwegrédi. 

ANTECEDENCE, antecessio (Cic.). 

ANTECEDENT, antecédens: precé- 
dens: prior, superior (former : not pree- 
teritus). 

ANTECEDENTLY, antea. Antecedent- 
ly to any thing, ante aliquid. 

ANTE-CHAMBER, amphithalamus (dip- 
gdOadrapos, Vitr., 6, 7 [10], 2ed., Schneid.: 
others read antithalamus): procceton (an 
ante-room to a bed-chamber where slaves 
used to wait: mpoxoitwv in Varr., R. R.): 
vestibulum (open space before a Roman 
house, where those who had business there 
waited: in vestibulo edium opperiri salu- 
tationem Cwesaris). To be on guard in 
the emperor’s ante-chamber, excubias circa 
cubiculum principis agere (Swet.). 

ANTE-CHAPEL, pronaos (xpévaos). 

ANTECURSOR, antecursor. 

ANTEDATE, v., i.e., take before the 
proper time, aliquid prwcipere or pre- 
sumere. 

ANTEDILUVIAN, *qui ante inunda- 
tionem illam terrarum vixit, fuit, &c. 
|| Old, primitive, vetus: antiquus, pris- 
cus, &c. || Old-fashioned, antiquus et 
obsoletus: obsoletus: exoletus. 

ANTELOPE, * antilope (Linz.). 

ANTE-MERIDIAN, antemeridianus. 

ANTE-MUNDANE, * qui ante mundum 
conditum or sdificatum fuit. 

ANTENNA, * antenna, que dicitur. 

ANTEPAST, prsumtio alicujus rei 
(Plin., Ep. 4, 15, 11). (ot prwsensio, 


‘ which is mental. anticipation.] 


ANTERIOR, antecedens, precedens: 
prior, superior (former: for former in 
point of time, preteritus ts guite wrong): 
{anterior is late: Ammian., Symm., Sulpic. 
Sever.] 

ANTE-ROOM. Vid. ANTE-cHAMBER. 
ANTHEM, * canticum Ecclesiasticum. 
ANTHOLOGY, anthologica, orum (P1., 

21, 3, 9). 

ANTHONY'S FIRE, erysipélas, atis 
(épucimedas). 

ANTHRAX (in medicine), anthrax 
(4m., Macr.): carbunculus: anthracitis 
(Plin.): anthracias (Solin.). 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES (a sect of 
schismatics), anthropomorphite (Augus- 


tin.). 
ANTHROPOPHAGI,  anthropophagi 


(Plin.). 
*' ANTHYPOPHORA (figure in rheto- 


ric), anthypophora (Sen.). 
writes it in Greck characters. 
ANTI-ACID. Vid. ALKALI. 
ANTIC. No corresponding word. Some- 
times vultus distortus or CRCL. by os dis- 
torquére (if grimaces are meant), || .1s 
person. Vid. BuFFOoN. 
ANTI-CHAMBER. Vid. ANTE-cHAM- 


Quintilian 


BER. 
ANTI-CHRIST, antichristus (£ccl.). 
ANTICIPATE, anticipare (e. g., moles- 

tiam, Cic.: also, to form a notion before- 

hand): quasi anticipare (to do before the 
oper time; e. g., ludos, Suet., Claud., 

21): prcipere (e. g., gaudia: spem: vic- 

toriam: consilia hostium: victoriam ani- 

mo): presumere (e. g., officia heredum, 

Plin.: gaudium, leetitiam, Plin.: futura, 

Sen.: bellum spe, Virg.: aliquid cogitati- 

one, Plin.) : oceupare (prevent ; forestall ; 

do first: rates, Ov.: ortum solis, Curt.). 
ANTICIPATION, anticipatio (a notion, 
the truth of which we anticipate before it is 
proved: =“ antecepta animo rei quedam 
informatio,” Cic., podnYas : presumtio 

(anticipated enjoyment). || RuET., antict- 

pation (the answering of an anticipated 

objection), anticipatio: ante occupatio: 

presumtio, : . 
ANTIDOTE, antidétum: antiddtus or 

antidétos, f. (Cels., Phedr.,. Quint., avri- 

Sorov): alexipharmicon (only Plin., 21, 

20, 84): remedium alicujus rei, ad ali- 

quid: contra aliquid (Plin.). ant 
ANTIMONY, stibi (eri6.), or stimmi 

(crit), or, Latinized, stibium: * anti- 

monium (technical term). 

ANTINOMIAN, an, antinémus (used by 
the Lutheran “ Formula Concordix”), 

ANTIPATHY, discordia rerum : repug- 
nantia rerum (contrariety of nature and 

qualities, Pliny also uses antipathia, dv- 





ANXI 


rivdGera): odium: fuga: aversans et re- 
ugnans natura (natural feelong of dis- 
ike; these three especially of persons): 
naturale bellum (Cic., of the cons ce 
of a natural antipathy between animals: 
est alicui cum aliquo). To feel an antipa- 
thy against any thing, abhorrére a re: 
aversari aliquid: aliquid spernere, asper- 
nari, respuere. JN. aspernari ac respuere 
aliquid: fastidire aliquem or aliquid (feel 
disgust or loathing). To entertain an an- 
tipathy against any body, animorum con- 
tentione ab aliquo discrepare: to feel a 
great antipathy against any thing, mag- 
num odium alicujus rei rhe capit. There 
is a great antipathy between two things, res 
quedam pervicaci odio dissident. 

ANTIPODES, qui conversis inter se 
pedibus stant (with relation to each other, 
Plin., 2, 65, 65). Qur antipodes, qui ad- 
versis vestigiis stant contra nostra vesti- 
gia, quos dyrimodas vocant (Cic., Acad., 2, 
39, 123) ; qui adversa nobis urgent vestigia 
(Cic., Somn, Scip., 6, in.): qui sunt con- 
trarii vestigiis nostris (Lact.). In the Silver 
Age, antipddes, antichthdnes (dvrizodes, 
dyriy Ooves): : 

ANTI-POPE, * antipapa. 

ANTIQUARIAN. Antiquarian research- 
es, studies, * antiquitatis investigatio or 
studium : * antiquarum literarum studia. 

ANTIQUARY, rerum antiquarum studi- 
osus (one fond of antiquarian pursuits ; 
a collector, &c.) : rerum antiquarum liter- 
ate peritus (of anteqguarian knowledge) : 
* veterum librorum coemtor (a collector 
of old books): antiquitatis investigator 
(one who investigates antiquarian subjects). 

ANTIQUE, adj., antiquus : antiquo ope- 
re factus: antiqui operis, Vid. ANCIENT. 
|| An antique, opus antiquum: res an- 
tiqua: res antiquo opere facta: res antiqui 
operis. A cabinet or museum of antiqui- 
ties, * thesaurus quo vasa, statue, alieeque 
res antiqui operis continentur : * horreum 
operum antiquorum. A collector of anti 
quities, * rerum antiquarum studiosus, 

ANTIQUATED, obsoletus (of dress, 
words): exoletus (of words): ab usu 
quotidiani sermonis jam diu intermissus 
(of words long gone out of common use) ; 
ab ultimis et jam obliteratis temporibus 
repetitus (of words). 

ANTIQUITY, vetustas (the long dura- 
tion ; and, the olden time): antiquitas (in 
all the meanings of the English word). An 
antiquity, antiqua res: antiquum opus. 
A monument of antiquity, monumentum 
antiquitatis, Roman antiquities, * antiqui- 
tates Romane. Any thing bears about it 
evident marks of antiquity, plurima in ali- 
qua re antiquitatis ettigies. 

ANTISPAST, antispastus, 

_ANTISTROPHE, antistréphé (Vicio 


rin.). 

ANTITHESIS, contrarium (the opposite 
of any thing). “The antithesis of any 
thing,” by crel. with contrarius alicujus 
rei or alicui rei (e. g., hujus virtutis con- 
traria vitiositas, Cic.): contentio (the 
placing together of opposite thoughts). 
Obs. (a) oppositum does not intimate that, 
the notion opposed to another is contrary 
to it: (b) antithésis ts a grammatical fig- 
ure when one letter is put for another (as 
olli for illi); but antithéton is “an anti- 
thetical notion,” so that antithéta may be 
used for “antitheses” (hee que Grieci 
antithéta nominant, quum contrariis op- 
ponuntur contraria, Cic.: “rasis Librat 
in antithetis,” Pers.). 

ANTITYPE. The Latin fathers use 
substantia, veritas, &c. (opposed to umbra, 
signum). 

ANTLER, ramus (but not without cornu 
mentioned, Ces., B. G., 6, 26). Antlers 
(when used loosely for horns), cornua. 

ANTONOMASIA, antonomasia (Quin- 
tilian). 

ANTRE, antrum. 

ANUS, anus. 

ANVIL, incus, iidis. 

ANXIETY, angor: anxietas (anxitudo 
rare: angor ts a temporary affection: anxi- 
etas, an abiding state): sollicitudo (anzi- 
ety caused by the apprehension of evil): 
pavor (dread): trepidatio (impatience of 
rest, as @ bodily effect of anxiety): afflicta- 
tio (great anxtety, anguish: not atilictio, 


ANY 
Remmeped from Ole. Teed, ie 
ditions): watus (disturbed : 


state). Full of anxiety, anxius, trepidans 
or trepidus : ceoulemes” To beim, or feel, 


mo tremere; pavére: about any el 
Tonbues angi. de re: about any og 
— capere, sollicitum esse pro 
be im great anxiety, angore ‘eontic!; 
estuare; angoribus premi, urgeri; 
angi intimis sensibus: 10 tormented 
for gil angore cruciari. To cause 
any body ancziety, anxiis curis implére ali- 
cujus animum; sollicitudinem alicui stru- 
ere ; trepidationem alicuiinjicere. To be 
an anzicty, sollicitudinem esse (Cic.). 
ANXIOUS, anxius: sollicitus (anxius, 
especially from present causes; sollicitus, 
from apprehension of future evils): pavi- 
dus: trepidus or trepidans (Syn. under 
AnxreTy]. To be anxious about any 
ant, anxium esse Te or de re, seldom 
with ac tive or £1 , Sollicitum esse 
de re: about any body, pro aliquo laborare. 
[Vid. more under ANXtETY.]} || Causing 
anxiety, anxius (not in Cicero in this 
meaning, but in Livy): anxious cares, 
enxie cure: an anxious fear, tumor anxi- 
us (Virg.) To make any body anzious, 
aliquem sollicitare, sollicitum habére. 
Jn. anxium ac sollicitum habére: affiic- 


egritadine afficere ; 
sollicitudinem or egritudinem alicui af. 
ferre: to make very anxious, vehementer 
angere ; veXare; urere; cruciare: di 
cruciare: miseris modis sollicitare. 
ANXIOUSLY, anxie ; sollicite ; pavide ; 


trepide. 

ANY, || when all are excluded: quis- 

quam and ullus ((1) quisqu quisquam is used in 

singular only, and as a substantive ; 

never as an adjective, except with person- 
al nouns [e. g., scriptor, hostis, civis, 
homo}, and, in Cic., personal nouns 
of multitude [e. g., ordo, genus hominum, 
legatio}. () Quisquam or ullus is used 
in negative sentences ; in questions where 
the answer “no” or “none” is 

and after “than,” “searcely.” After 
“without” “any” is aliquis tn a nega- 
tive, ullus ina positive sentence). (| Any” 
when are trcluded (i. e.=any you 
please), quilibet, rsa (quivis implies a 
deliberate, thoughtful 3 quilibet, a 
blind, inconsiderate one). ar “A ny” after 
si, nisi, né, num, quo, quanto, ts generally 
the indefinite quis: but aliquis is used 
when the “any” is emphatic. Si quis = 
“if any body,” without any emphasis: si 
aliquis = “if any body,” be he who or 
what he may bmg sd to quality): si 
quisquam = if there be any one, though 
nO more (relating to quantity), gener- 
Pep rnd that there is probably none, 
||“ Any” in interrogations is often 
ecquis? so after querere, cunctari, &c. : 
“do you ask whether there is any hope ?” 
queeris ecqua spes sit? [ecquis or ecqui; 
ecqua or ecque#; ecquid or ecquod: as 
adjectives.} || Any ge“ some one or oth- 
er,” “ some,” aliquis: quispiam : aliquis- 
piam : (a) aliquis, aliqua, aliquid, sub- 
stantive ; aliquis or aliqui, aliqua, aliquod, 
adjectives: (2) aliquispiam, quispiam [sub- 
stantice and adjective], relate to a multi- 
tude, intimating that it ts immaterial which 
individual of that number is thought of). 
| Any single person; any one sin- 
aly; unus quilibet: quilibet unus : unus 
quivis.. || After a negative, “any body,” 
“any thing,” are often omitted before a 
relative clause: “I have not any body to 
sen, or whom I can send,” non habeo 

™m mittam. 

ANY, with adverbs. || Any where, ali- 
cibi, uspiam: usquam (with the same dis- 
tinction as between aliquis, quispiam, ul- 
lus). || At any time, aliquando, quando 
ey tees Ge there ts no emphasis; es- 
pecially after si, né, quo, num, &c.); um- 
quam (after negatives, in questions erpect- 


1 Cicero's practice is thus given by Stit- 
renburg, using scriptor for the noun. 
Nom. quisquam (not ullus) scriptor. GEN. 
cujusquam (not ullius) scriptoris. Dar. 
cuiquam (not ulli) scriptori. Acc. quen- 
quam or ullum scriptorem. ABsL. ullo 
*criptore: once only, qaoquam homine. 











APIE 
ing the answer “no ;” after “ than, 
“ scarcely”). || Any where you please, ubi- | data. 
t sicubi (of rest); si 
=any 


vis: 
ee eras )- soe 
whither, aliquo: quopiam: quoquam : 
usquam (with the same distinction as be. 
tween aliquis: quispiam: quisquam : ul- 
lus). te been ea If from 
any where, nsegars || Any more than, 


expressed ihe concessis, nihilo magis 
ciatur, quod velitis; non p Pare diu- 
tius]. 

APACE, celeriter: cito: festinanter: 
velociter : to run apace, celeriter ire ; ce- 


leri or citato gradu ire eens agar 3 inci- 


tatius fluere or ferri (of str 
APART, seorsum (opposed to una) : sep- 
aratim sed to conjunctim). Often 


chambering room) cu- 
but mostly 


Toom ; ©. g.,@ summer- 

: membrum Pere soe as spr a 
ofa house ; apartment): cubiculum hos- 
pitale (dining- -room) : cubiculum dormi- 
torium: membrum dormitorium (sleep- 


ing apartment). 

Ppeyenay ian. lentus (aes which nothing 
m any impression): nihil sentiens: 
senstis expers: a sensu alienatus. 

APATHY, torpor (properly numbness: 
hence deadness “of feeling) indolentia, or 
CRCL. with dolére (insensibility to 
pain, with which dullness of mind is con- 
nected: dvadynoia): stupiditas (stupid 

as a quality): socordia (apathy as 

ar as tt shows itself in thinking and re- 

solving): animus durus: ingenium inhu- 

manum (hard, unfriendly nature) : lenti- 
tudo gpraartaags tad of any impression). 

APE, : simius, poetically. A little 
ape, Fate pithecium (xBixcov, Plaut., 
contemptuously, of a damsel). || Foolish 
imitator, simia: *imitator ineptus: ca- 
cozélus (xaxotyAos : especially an imitator 
of bad things or properties, e. g., in an or- 
ator, Suet.). 

APE, v., perverse imitari: or, from con- 
text, imitari only. To ape any body's gait, 
alicujus incessum inepte exprimere. 

APER. Vid. APE. 

APERIENT, catharticus. To take ape- 


rient medicine, purgatione alvum sollici- | 


tare. One must take an aperient, dejectio 
a medicamento petenda est. 

APERTION, apertio (Varr., Appul.). 

APERTLY, ‘aperte. 

APERTURE. || Opening, foramen 
(general term for any opening made by 
boring): cavum (burrow, pit, &c.): hia- 
tus (any yawning fissure): rima (fissure ; 
a cut made lengthwise): fissura ee rent): 
lactina (a space not filled up; e.g, in a 
ceiling): lumen (the opening of a sation 
or door ; any opening through which light 
can penetrate) : fenestra (aperture of a@ 
window) ; 0s (mouth-like aperture, e. g., of 
@ cave): rtura (Vifr.). [If i is=ArR- 
ae vid). Aperture of a reed, rivus fis- 

|| To make an aperture in any thing, 
aliquid aperire (general term); perforare 
(to bore through it). To have apertures, 
aperturas habére (Viir.). ||Act of open- 
ing, apertio (Varr., patefactio only im- 
proper as act rl divulging). 


APHERESIS , apherésis (idaipects). 

APHELION, * aphelium (a$7Xctor, tech- 
nical term). 

APHORISM, sententia: dictum. 

APIARY, apiarium (Col.): alvear or al- 
vearium : mellarium (Varr.). 2 

APIECE, to be translated by using a 
distributive numeral ; with which, however, 
quisque or unusquisque, with genitive (sub- 
stantive), or singuli (adjective), may be 
used : “the common people received an al- 
lotment of two acres apiece,” bina jugera 
agri plebi dividebantur. “ You are to re- 
ceive an allotment of two acres apiece,” cui- 
que vestrum bina jugera assignantur. 
The prators receive two thousand infantry 





APOS 
ree a aie, cgi! 


tator ; inepta imitatrix (e. g., “our apish 
nation,” nos, inepti imitatores, or imita- 
tores only ; gens inepta imitatrix {alicujus 
rei}: vultuosus (gri 1B): 
tionibus molestus (vering one by airs ana 
attitudes). Vid. AFFECTED, SILLy, PLar- 
FUL. 

APISHNESS, cacozelia (Sen.). Vid. 
SeeRerATIO Smumess, PLaYFut- 


NAPITPAT. My heart goes apitpat, cor 
salit: pectus trepidat (Ov.). 

APLUSTRE, aplustre (plural, aplustra 
or aplustria; dative and ablative, aplustris 


© SPOCALYDSE, eee a (Tertull.). 
APOCOPE, apocd; 





Picione non carére. 

APODICTICAL, apodicticus (Gell. ar- 
gamento—non probo, neque apodictico) : 
certissimus: quod in dubium vocari ne- 
quit. 

APOGEE, Rg ocasige (in Plin., venti 
apogei, blowing from the 

APOLOGETICAL, by cCRCL. with de- 
fensio: defendere: se purgare, excusare 
(in. Tertull., apologeticus f{e. g., liber] ; 


rius). 
APOLOGIST, defensor : laudator (pan- 


egyrist). 
APOLOGIZE. To apologize (=plead) 
er piss pd causam alicujus agp: 


wrong cusare aliquid (tc 
bring grounds (eae 


GIZE = 

je ee sententia: dictum. 
A pithy apophthegm, elogium (e. g., Solo- 
nis, Cic.). 

APOPLECTIC, morbo, quem apoplex- 
in vocant, correptus; apoplexi arreptus: 
apoplecticus ; apopléctus (drozAnxrixés 
or dxézdnaros : Firm. Mathes.: Cel. Aur., 
Acut.) ; yticus oe wee dg 

APOP EXY, apoplexis: apoplexia 
ae all one’s limbs, accompanied with 

consciousness: axéxdnits, -ta, im 
Cais), paralysis (zapd\vets) or nervorum 
remissio (properly the loss of one side or 
limb ; but in Caisues} time=every kind of 
apopiery). To suffer, &c., @ stroke of ap- 
oplery, morbo, quem —— vocant, 
eorripi; apoplexi arri 

APOSIOPESIS, spelled (Quint. : 
reticentia (Cic.). 

Big weblog *defectio a sacris: defec- 

tio (apostasia, ’Sale., de Gubern. Dei). 

APOSTATE, defector (Tac.) : apostata 
(Tertull., Sedul.: dxocrdrns): *desertor 
patria religionis ; * qui patria sacra abja 
rat (Krebs). 

APOSTATIZE, deficere, desciscere ab 
aliquo : * patria sacra deserere : “Chris, 
tianorum sacra deserere. 

APOSTEMATE, suppurare. 

APOSTEME, ulcus: apostéma: ab- 

APOSTUME, § scessus. Vid. AB- 
SCESS. 

APOSTLE, apostélus (Eccl). Acte of 
the apostles, apostolorum acta (glural or 
res geste. 

APOSTLESHIP, i epeniciaies (Tert.) : 

APOSTOLATE, *munus Apostdli. 
APOSTOLIC, gemstone (Tert.) : 
APOSTOLICAL, ab apostdlo or 
The apostoli age, 
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APPA 
APOSTOLICALLY,  * apostolorum 


ore. 

APOSTROPHE, ||@ rhetorical fig- 
ure, apostrophé. (2) || Grammatical 
mark, apostrophés or -us (Donat., Diom.). 

APOSTROPHIZE, aliquem alloqui, af- 
fari, appellare, compellare [Syn. under 
Accosr] : omnem orationem in aliquem 
or aliquam rem transducere, convertere ; 
transducere et convertere. 

APOSTUME. V‘d. AposTEME. 

APOTHECARY, medicamentarius (a 
preparer of drugs, potions, &c., Plin.): 
pharmocopola (drug-seller, mostly of an 
tinerant vender ; quack): medicus (gen- 
eral term). Ap apothecary’s shop, medici- 
na taberna or medicina only: taberna in- 
structa et ornata medicine exercende 
causa (of a well-stored shop). To be an 
apothecary, medicamentariam or medicam 
exercére, factitare. 

APOTHEOSIS, apothedsis (Tert.: d7o- 
Oéwors): consecratio (T'ac., ANN, 13, 2, 2nd). 

APOZEM, apozéma, atis (42mil., Macer. 
Herb.: dndSepa, a decoction). 

APPALL, aliquem terrére, exterrére: 
terrorem ailicui afferre, inferre, offerre, 
injicere : incutere: aliquem in terrorem 
conjicere: terrore aliquem complére: 
pavorem ettundere alicui: perterrére, 

erterrefacere aliquem: pavore percel- 
ere alicujus pectus, 

APPALLMENT, Vid. Discourace- 
MENT. F 

APPANAGE (of a prince), alicui prebi- 
ta annua (Suwet.). 

APPARATUS, apparatio (as act); ap- 
paratus (as thing). Sometimes que ad 
aliquid pertinent. 

APPAREL, vestis: vestitus: cultus: 
vestis ornatus. JN. vestitus atque orna- 
tus. Vid. Dress. 

APPAREL, v., vestire: convestire ves- 
te tegere: veste induere aliquem: veste 
aliquem amicire. Yo be apparelled, ves- 
tiri, amiciri aliqua re. Vid. Dress. 

APPARENT, || seeming, opinatus (im- 
aginary; e. g., good, evil, opposed to ve- 
rus): simulatus, fictus. JN. fictus et sim- 
ulatus (pretended: opposed to verus) : 
imaginarius (what is present, happens, &c., 
only in form, without having full validity ; 
imaginary: first in Liv. neque se imagi- 
nariis fascibus eorum cessuros esse, 3, 
41): adumbratus (sketched in appearance 
only ; feigned: osed to verus): fuca- 
tus, fucosus (deceiving by a fair appear- 
ance; hence, not genuine: opposed to ve- 
rus). [> Speciosus és never “ seeming,” 
but “ striking the senses by its fair exte- 
rior.” Sometimes apparent may be trans- 
lated (a) by the adverb ficte. “An appar- 
ent reconciliation,” gratia ficte reconcili- 
ata; (b) by id quod videtur neque est; e. 
g., “ apparent expediency,” ea que videtur 
utilitas, neque est; id quod videtur utile 
esse, neque est: (c) by species with the 
genitive, “an apparent advantage,” spe- 
cies utilitatis. ||Indubitable, plain: 
manifestus, apertus. JN. promtus et 
apertus, apertus et manifestus : perspicu- 
us. JN. apertus et perspicuus: non du- 
bius: certus: evidens: testatus (proved 
by evidence): preesens (already at hand): 
ante oculos positus: notus, cognitus 
(known): luce clarior. It és apparent, pa- 
tet, apparet, manifestum est, in oculos 
incurrit. Jt is quite apparent, omni luce 
or solis luce clarius est [mot meridiana 
luce clarius est]. Jo make any thing ap- 
parent, aperire, patefacere, palam facere. 
To become or be made apparent, patefieri : 
e tenebris erumpere (of things suddenly 
becoming visible; e. g. a@ conspiracy). 
|| An heir apparent, * heres legitimus 


m 


. Na . . | 
(hereditas legitima, was an inheritance | 


&iven to a person by law, the owner of the 
property having either died intestate or 
made an invalid will). 

APPARENTLY, simulate, ficte. Jn. 
ficte et simulate. (Syn. in APPARENT.] 
||Plainly, &c., aperte (swbjectively; e. 
& mentiri, adulari; favére alicui): mani- 
festo (objectinely) : evidenter: scilicet, vi- 
delicet (mostly tronically). Also by mani- 
festum est. 
manifestum est, eum esse stultum, 

APPARITION, species (any appear- 
znce; e. g., mortui, Appul.): simulacrum 
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“Apparentiy he is a fvol,” | 





APPE 


vanum (Ov., deceitful appearance): um- 
bra (shadow ; e. g., Mortui, Suwet.): larva 
(disembodied soul, as an evil spirit of the 
night): visum (something seen, a vision : 
also visum somnii or somniantis [vid. 
VisIoN]}): ostentum: prodigium: por- 
tentum (astonishing appearance, foretell- 
ing what ts about to happen). A frighiful 
apparition, objecta res terribilis, Sume- 
times species nova atque insolita. An ap- 
parition of the night, visam noctarnum : 
species nocturna: in the heaven, phe- 
nomenon. Spectrum is not Latin in this 
sense; =eldwdov only in the sense of the 
Stoics: mostellum found only in the sec- 
ond (spurious) argument of Plaut., Mostel- 
laria. Appul. has also occursacula noc- 
tium: bustorum formidamina : sepulcro- 
rum terriculamenta (terrific spectres haunt- 
ing graves). To fear apparitions, simu- 
lacra vana, timére: to be disturbed by ap- 
paritions, umbris inquictari. I see appa- 
rittons, obvie miki fiunt species mortuo- 
rum. _ || Appearance, adventus (ap- 
proach): presentia (presence): species. 
A sudden apparition, repentinus objectus 
(Nep., Hann., 5, 2). 
APPARITOR, apparitor: accensus: 
viator (vid. Dict. of Rom. Antigq.). 
APPEAL, »., appellare aliquem (to the 
tribunes of the people, the senate, the em- 
peror, &c.): provocare ad aliquem (espe- 
cially to the whole people: tribunos plebis 
appello et provoco ad populum, Liv., 8, 
33. Both verbs also stand absolutely) : 
against any body or any thing, appellare, 
provocare adversus aliquem or aliquid 
(also provocare aliquid): from any body 
to any body, ab aliquo ad aliquem: to the 
people from @ sentence, ad populum prov- 
ocare sententiam: ||call to witness, 
&c.: testari, testem facere aliquem, &c.: 
to appeal to Heaven, deum testari; deum 
invocare testem. || Call loudly upon, 
inclamare aliquem: invocare aliquem. 
APPEAL, s., appellatio: provocatio 
[vid. APPEAL, v.]: to any body, ad aili- 
quem, also alicujus: to any body from 
any body, ab aliquo ad aliquem: to any 
body against any body or any thing, ad 
aliquem adversus aliquem or aliquid. To 
make an appeal, appellationem, provoca- 
tionem interponere (Scerol., Dig.) : to re- 
ceive or allow an appeal, appellationem 
admittere, recipere (Ulp., Dig.) : to grant 
any body an appeal, dare alicui provoca- 
tionem or jus provocationis (adversus 
aliquem). A magistrate or punishment 
from which there lies no appeal, magistra- 
tus, poena sine provocatione. || An ap- 
peal (as writing), libellus appellatorius 
(Ulp., Dig.). |\|A court of appeal, * ju- 
dicium ad quod provocari potest: *se- 
natus provocationum. 
APPEALANT, Vappellator (Cic.): qui 
APPEALER, : appellat, provocat. 
APPEAR, ||become visible, apparére: 
in conspectum venire: conspici: se of- 
ferre, offerri (to come in one’s way sud- 
denly): erumpere (to come forth sudden- 
ly): existere (of celebrated persons mak- 
ing their appearance in the world ; in his- 
tory). Sometimes particular modes of ap- 
coach to a country should be used, as ap- 
pellere navem ad; e. g., ‘Two hundred 
years later Pelops appeared in Argos,” ap- 
pellere, escendere, or egredi may be used. 
To appear to @ person wn a vision, osten- 
dere se alicui in somnio; videri in som- 
nis, per somnum, per quietem, in quiete. 
Day appears, dies venit; illucescit. To 
appear in public, in publicum prodire, 
procedere, egredi: not to appear in pub- 
lic, domi se tenére; pedem domo non 
efferre (not to stir out); publico carére 
or abstinére (not to appear in public): 
odisse celebritatem ; hominum celebrita- 
tem fugere (to shrink from appearing in 
public; to hate a crowd): seldom appear- 
ing in public, rarus egressu (Tac.). To 
appear in person, coram or presentem 
adesse: to appear at a public meeting, an 
assembly of the people, in concione adesse, 
|| Zo appear (be published), of abook, 
in lucem edi; *lucem vidére; *prodire. 
|| Zo appear before a court, in judici- 
um venire: at an appointed time, se sis- 
tere (of the accused person and his sure- 
ties), vadimonium sistere (of a surety: 





APPE A 


osed to vadimonium deserere, tal for 
it his recognizances) : to appear in court 
with any body, alicui adesse in judicio (te 
assist him with advice, countenance, &c.). 
|| Seem, videri: the impersonal form “it 
appears” is mostly translated personally; 
“it appears as if our friends would, not 
come,” amici nostri non venturi videntur: 
“it appears as if we had lost the cause,” 
causa cecidisse videmur. Yo appear in 
any body’s eyes, judicio alicujus esse; ab 
aliquo existimari; videri alicui; esse 
apud aliquem. ||It appears=is evi- 
dent, patet; apparet; liquet; intelligitur: 
it appeared from many proofs or signs, 
multis emanabat indiciis. || Zo make it 
appear, that, &c., docére, especially with 
argumentis: demonstrare: firmare, con- 
firmare, especially with argumentis: effi- 
cere, vincere, evincere. Vid. Prove. 

APPEARANCE, adventus (approach) : 
presentia (presence): vadimonium (ap- 
pearance of a surety in court): “on the 
appearance of the enemy all fled,” * hoste 
appropinquante omnes terga verterunt. 
|| That which appears, res objecta 
(what is presented to the eyes, Cic., Acad.,. 
2, 12, 38): visum (ehat ts scen, a sight, a 
vision): species (a form one believes one’s 
self to have seen, whether when awake or in 
a dream): simulacrum (an image of the 
fancy, which, bearing a resemblance to 
some particular object, is supposed to be 
seen by a waking person. But spectrum 
= sidwdov tn the sense of the Stoics): os- 
tentum: prodigium: portentum (prodigy, 
portent). A sudden appearance, repenti- 
nus objectus. An alarming appearance, 
objecta res terribilis. An unusual ap- 
pearance, species nova atque insolita: 
also facies insolita (Sal., Jug., 49,4). An 
appearance in the heavens, phenoménon. 
Sometimes que fiunt may do (e. g., qua 
mari coelove fiunt). Jo make one’s ap- 
pearance on the stage, in scenam prodire. 
|| Personal appearance, habitus corporis. 
|| Appearance, opposed to reality, spe- 
cies: to put on the appearance of any 
thing, speciem alicujus rei prexbére; 
simulare aliquid (to put on an appearance 
hypocritically: also simulare with quasi 
and subjunctive, or accusative and infini- 
tive): speciem alicujus rei induere: to 
have the appearance of any thing, speciem 
alicujus rei habére (of things); speciem 
alicujus rei pre se ferre: similitudinem 
quandam gerere speciemque alicujus (of 
persons). IN APPEARANCE, specie : in spe- 
ciem (opposed to reapse) ; verbo: verbo et 
simulatione (opposed to revera, re ipsa). 
Sometimes simulate: ticte et simulate. He 
only put on the appearance of madness, sim- 
ulavit se furere ; simulavit furentem. He 
pretended to defend him to save appear- 
ances, speciem defensionis preebuit. First 
appearances are deceitful, prima frons de- 
cipit (Phedr., 4,1, 4). To judge by first 
appearances, dijudicare aliquid ex prima 
fronte. || Under the appearance (= 
pretext, pretence), specie, per speciem: 
nomine (wnder color of): simulatione: 
per simulationem (under cloak of: sub 
pretextu or obtentu ot classical). JN, 
simulatione et nomine: fronte or in fron- 
tem (opposed to pectore). In all ap- 
pearance, haud dubie. But mostly by 
circumlocution with verisimilis or videri. 
In all appearance (or, to all appearances), 
he will not come, verisimillimum est, eum 
non venturum; or, non venturus videtur; 
or, vereor ut venturus sit. Jo all appear- 
ances, a war ts at hand, bellum imminére 
or exarsirum esse videtur. || Zo observe 
the appearances of the sky, de ccelo servare 
(of augurs). 

APPEASABLE, placabilis. 7'o show 
himself appeasable, placabilem inimicis se 
prebeére, se prvestare. ‘ 

APPEASABLENESS, placabilitas: in- 
genium placabile : animus placabilis : ani- 
mus ad deponendam offensionem mollis. 

APPEASE, placare (general term to 

acify ; e. g., numen divinum scelere vio 
facaui precibus; iram deorum ; hostes rvi- 
public): expiare (to appease by expiatory 
rites: numen; manes): mitigare, lenire (to 
soothe, to soften down ; ut eum tibi ordinem 
aut reconcilies aut mitiges, Cic.). 7'9 ap- 
pease any body who is angry with another, 


aft 
animum alicujus aliquem offensiorem 


body toward 
Sage Se drs or in ali- 
quem 


cum aliquo reconciliare. || To ap- 
one’s hunger or thirst, famem 
or sitim explére or depellere (depulsare 
more : sitim reprimere. 

AP. EASEMENT, placatio (as act): rec- 
onciliato concordiz or dtr gratia rec- 


: reditus in 

APPEASER, reconciliator erence riiis (after 
Lic, 35, 45, 3: compare Appul., Ap0l, p. 
286, Acrippa, popali reconciliator). 

APPELLANT, appellator (Cic., Verr., 
4, 65, 146): qui appellat, provocat. || To 
a battle: qui provécat; qui’ ad 
pugnam, ad certamen provocat; qui ali- 
quem ad pugnam evocat, lacessit, ad cer- 
tamer: elicit. 

APPELLATE, ||person appealed 
against, qui (de aliqua re). 
Sometimes reus. |j Entertaining ap 
peals, rica AP gs a: mn, 

* judicium ad quod provocari potest ; 
* senatus provocationum. 

APPELLATION. Vid. Name. 

ad lg weap An appellative, vo- 


cabulum 
APPELLATORY. “ The appellatory li- 
bel” (Ayliffe), libeltus appellatorius (Uip.). 


quem 
pease 


APPELLEE. Mees Ke 
APPEND, addere: adjungere: adjicere, 
[vid. App]. Not ap- 
which is to “weigh out” any 
body ; to “ weigh.” 


AEPENDAGE. accessio (accessionem 
adjungere edibus, Cic. ; minima accessio 
semper Epirus regno Macedoniz fuit, 
Lie.): additamentum: appendix (vidit 

animi esse corpus, Cie. 3; ex- 


Tei (Cic.). 
APPENDANT, qui (que, quod) alicui 
rei heret, adherescit, &c. Often by suus 
rll ese proprius suus, or ejus, 


APPENDANT, s. Vid. APPENDAGE. 
APPENDICATE. Vid. APPEND. 
APPENDICATION, adjunctio, apposi- 
tio. || Appendiz. Vid. APPENDAGE. 
APPENDIX. Vid. APPENDAGE. 
APPERTAIN, ate Ad of strict pos- 
session; est aliquid alicujus (not alicui) : 
aliquis possidet aliquid. is ins 
to me, hic meus est. [So always the pos- 
zessive pronoun, not the dative of the per- 
sonal one.) || Belong, relate to, &c., 
pertinére ad aliquid: spectare ad aliquid : 
referri or referendum esse ad aliquid. It 


APPETENCE, appetitus: appetitio: ap- 
mtia. Vid. APPETITE. 

APPETITE, appetitus: appetitio: ap- 
petentia (striving after any thing; in- 

stinctive longing for it): cupiditas: cu- 
Pido (the latter more poctical): aviditas 
(greedy desire) : libido (a natural, mostly 
sensual, desire ; lust: libidines, unbridled 
desires, lusts): desiderium (longing de- 
Sire acco: mpanied by a sense of want). Vid. 
Tene ai \| Desire of eating, cibi cu- 
Piditas, aviditas or appetentia: cibi ap- 
petendi aviditas (In Gell. appetitus) : 
fames (hunger). Want of appetite, fasti- 
dium; cibi satictas (when one is full). 
To have an appetite, cibum appetere: to 
have a good appetite, to eat with appctite, 
libenter cibum sumere (of an inralid): 
libenter ccenare (general term: but fe a 
particular instance, not of the habit): 
have no appetite, * cibum fastidire : to kaos 
no more appetite, satiatam esse, cibi satie- 
tate teneri: to create or produce an appe- 
tte, appetentiam cibi facere, preestare, in- 
Vitare. Wine creates an appetite, cibi ap- 
petentiainvitatur vino. To give any —_ 
an appetite (= mate his mouth 
vam alicui movére (Sen). To get iieges ap- 
petite by walking, famem ambulando op- 
sonare. To recover one’s appetite, get a 
fresh appetite, aviditatem cibi appetendi 
revocare. To fall to with a good appetite, 
paicions famem ad cibum afferre. 





APPL 
APPETITION, appetitio: appetitus : 


appetentia. 
APPLAUD, plaudere, applaudere alicui 
or alicui rei; applaudere et approbare 


To any loudiy, 
maximos plausus alicui impertire. Vid. 


Prat 

‘APPLAUDER, laudator (praiser, gen- 
eral term): predicator (vaunter, one who 
praises publicly): preeco (the herald of 
any hed $ praise): buccinator (trumpeter ; 
with contempt, e. g., alicujus existimation- 
is): approbator (approver, Cic.). Pliny 
uses applausor. 

APPLAUSE, plausus (appiause mani- 
Sested by clapping hands): acclamatio, 
clamores A Scare manifested - cheers, 
&c.; acclamatio especially of the people 
greeting a favorite, in the historians ; for 
in Cic. it is a cry of ave rr cabestce 
Jn. plausus clamoresque: laus, laudes 
(praise). ab peceiie atiy billy oF Gey thie 
with applause, probare aliquem or aliquid 

approbare, comprobare aliquid (approre 
of): laudare aliquem or aliquid (praise). 
Jn, laudare et comprobare aliquid; ali- 
cui applaudere: plausum alicul dare or 
impertire: applaudere et approbare ali- 
 aeies or aliquid: plausu, plausu et clam- 

rosequi aliquid. To receive or greet 

aay body ak claroks applause, clamore 

et peg des alicui re: any thing, 

magno clamore approbare aliquid. With 

or amid loud applause, cum plausibus 

clamoribusque. To court applause, lau- 

prpgpiehessoe: assensionem captare. Amid 

of the whole province, plau- 

sath tota provincia. A murmur of ap- 
plause, admurmuratio. 

_APPLE, malum (properly apple and all 

; €. g., apples, pomegranates, 
peaches, lemons, But not pears): pomum 
(general potted any edible fruit). Ap- 
ples that have been gathered, mala strictiva 
(opposed to cadiva, fallings): apples for 
preserving, mala conditiva. The core of 
one ago volva mali, a gies , Larg., 

. || Pupil o eye, pupil 
pupilla: ‘atom of endearment) cule 





APPLESAUCE, * pulmentum ex malis 


‘tum. 
APPLE-TREE, malus: pomus. 
APPLE-WOMAN, pomaria. 
APPLIABLE. Vid. APPLICABLE. 
APPLIANCE. Vid. APPLICATION. 

_ APPLICABILITY, usus: utilitas (serv- 


iceableness for a purpose). 

APPLICABLE, ad ake accommoda- 
tus: utilis. To be applicable, usui esse ; 
usum habére: this .is applicable to him 
(i e., can be applied to him), hoc ad eum 
pertinet ; hoc in eo valet or in eum cadit. 
Not to be applicable to any thing, alienum 
esse, abhorrére a re. 

APPLICANT, circumlocution with verb 
“to apply:” qui rogat (aliquem suey 
qui petit, poscit, contendit (aliquid ab 


quo. 

APPLICATION, [| use, usus: usurpa- 
tio (act of using in a particular instance): 
abad paar ame abusus. To admit of a 
wider latius ére. |i Ap- 
plicatton of mind, saa attentio 
(Cic.), oftener intentio (act of directing the 
thoughts to any thing): dilizentia (care 
with which one attends to any thing: op- 
posed topindiligentia). In Cic. applicatio 
animi is the attaching of the mind to an 
object with affection. “To make a@ practi- 
cal application of any thing, aliquid ita 
tractare, ut id ad usum transferas. All 
the of an art, omnia, que ali- 
qua arte effici possunt. {|| Application 

(=particular use) of a word, must be trans- 
lated by circumlocution with verbo uti (not 
verbum usurpare, adhibére): subjicere 
sententiam vocabulo; vocabulo aliquid 
significare, declarare. To use a word in 
a rare application, verbum doctiusciile 
ponere. “ Cicero, too, makes a similar 
application of the word,” item consimiliter 
Cicero verbo isto utitur. “Cicero uses 
word in a contrary application,” contra 
valet quum Cicero—ita dicit. Posi- 
tio dictionis is not Latin. || Petition, 
vid. || Act of applying, circumlocu- 








| To make the application (e. 
g., of a tale), interpretari aliquid. 

pakeake to make a particular use 
of any thing, uti emir any thing 
to any thing, adhibdé id alicui rei, 


something, transferre in rem: tradu- 
cere ad rem: accommodare ad rem. To 
apply what was said to one’s self, * 
de se dictum putare ; * aliquid de se in- 
terpretari. To apply a tale, &c., inter- 
pretari aliquid; de aliquo or aliqua re 
dictum ixnine’ 5 apely one thing to 
another, admovére aliquid alicui rei or ad 
aliquid pant piri ce thing to 
another ; e. g., ad ignem): apponere ad 
aliquid (e. g, siaietinn 6 oy || To ap. 
ply one’s eelf to a task, a dilizen- 
tiam re, industriam locare, stuiii- 
um collocare in re: to apply one’s self 
very diligently to a task, magnum studium 
et multam operam conferre ad aliquid. 
APPLY, intr, |jto be cone cers 
To apply to any body, ad aliquem perti 
nére ; In aliquem Te ; eo 
To ‘apply 1 make lication to) 
confugere, perfugere, refugere, ad 
quem (fly to for help): se convertere or 
paar ad aliquem; adire or earn 
aliquem (to turn to, go to any body): 
applicare ad aliquem (attach one’s Mires to 
any body for protection: also for infor- 
mation) : aliquem aliquid; petere, 
iguao ; 


supp: 

APPOINT, |j fiz, statuere, constituere: 
destinare (fiz, determine): designare (mark 
out). tan Ewen et designare: di- 
cere (say, of moath>: eligere 
(choose ; fiz upon by choice): finire, de- 
finire (fiz by assigning the limits; hence 
declare, fix. So circumscribere) : convénit 
inter nos (seldom convenimus inter nos; 
we agree together, &c.). To appoint a 
day, diem statuere, constituere, dicere, 
eligere : beforchand, diem prestituere, 
prefinire : to appoint a time, tempus di- 
cere, destinare : to appoint a time for the 
marae adeundi (scil. a tempus de 

: to appoint time an place, tempus 
et aya condicere: to appoint a pretty 
distant day, diem satis laxam statuere: to 
appoint a day for the marriage, eligere 
nuptiarum diem; nuptias in diem con- 
stituere: @ day for execution, diem 
necis destinare alicui. To appoint a law, 
legem sancire. To appotnt any body 
wages, mercédem alicui constitmere: 4 
residence, circumscribere locum habitan 
di alicui: the Lounds of his kingdom, ter- 
minare fines imperii. To appoint any 
body one’s heir, — heredem insti- 
tuere; ,aligoem hered lem testamento scri- 


constituere tte alicui munere ; pre- 

or préponere aliquem muneri ; 
mandare or deferre alicui munus: to ep 
point any body to succeed to another, ali- 
quem in alicujus locum substituere (gen- 


any bods or any thing, 

aliquid or aliquem (e. &- Soca viro 
uxorem). {|| To appoint (= intend) 
any body or any thing to or for any office, 
Sate, Ferpees, lc, Hestmere ad sho ud or 


APPR 


alicui rei; designare ad aliquid (mark out 
for): seponere alicui rei or in aliquid 
(to set apart for). || To be appointed 
(= destined to any thing by fate), alicui 
rei or ad rem natum esse: fato fieri ali- 
quid. “It is appointed to all men once to 
die,’ &c., ed lege or hoc fato nati sumus, 
at, &c.; ita a naturd generati sumus, ut, 
&ec. || Fix that a person should be 
present at such a time or place, ali- 
quem adesse or venire jubére. “ To ap- 
point any body to appear at Rome early in 
the following spring,” inito proximo vere 
Rom aliquem adesse jubére: ‘to ap- 
point that a person should come back to 
one,” aliquem ad se reverti jubére: to 
appoint a place or time, condicere tempus 
et locum (coeundi, Just.). || Well ap- 
pointed, instructus: omnibus rebus or- 
natus atque instructus. Vid. Equip. 
APPOINTER, constituter (Quint., Lac- 


tant.). ; 

APPOINTMENT, || stipulation. Vid. 
AGREEMENT. Constitutum. To have an 
appointment with any body, habere consti- 
tutum cum aliquo (e. g., cum podagrd, 
with the gout ; Cicero, playfully). To make 
an appointment with any body, cum aliquo 
mihi convenit, ut. We made an appoint- 
ment, inter nos convénit, ut, &c. Accord- 
ing to appointment, ut erat constitutum : 
ex pacto: ex convento: ex conventu. 
|| Order, jussus: jussum: mandatum : 
preceptum. [Vid. Commanp.] <Accord- 
ing to any body's appointment, jussu or 
auctoritate alicujus; jubente aliquo; also 
by jussus ab aliquo: sometemes by ab ali- 
quo only (as in Athenienses, a quibus 
erat profectus, Nep., Milt., 2, 3, Dahne). 
|| Equipment, vid. || Allowance, vid. 
|| Ace of appointing, constitutio. ||T'o 
keep an appointment (=appear at an 
appointed day), ad diem adesse or sistere 
se, or sisti. 

APPORTION, assignare: dispertire : 
distribuere: impertire : tribuere [syNn. in 
Auuot.]}: describere (if set down in writ- 
ing; e. g., suum cuique munus descri- 
bere) : dimetiri. Sometimes dirigere aliquid 
ad aliquid: aliqua re dirigere aliquid: 
modulari aliquid aliqua re (i. e., to bring 
one thing into due proportion to another). 

APPORTIONER, * divisor (especially 
of lands to colonists, Cic., Phil., 5, 7, 20): 
assignatoy (Ulp.): distributor (Trism. ad 
Ziscul., p. 92, 26). 

APPORTIONMENT, assignatio (e. g., 
agrorum: as act or thing): attributio: 
perscriptio (of money: the latter by writ- 
tng): pars (a portion) : divisio (act of divid- 
ing): distributio. Vid. ALLOTMENT. 

APPOSE. Vid. Question. || Apply 
one thing to another. Vid. APPLY. 

APPOSER. Vid. Examrner. 

APPOSITE, appositus (ad aliquid: ad 
judicationem, Cic., ad agendum, Cic.): 
idoneus (ad aliquid) : accommodatus (ali- 
cui rei or ad aliquid) : consentaneus alicui 
rei: conveniens alicui rei or ad aliquid 
(suitable to): aptus alicui rei or ad aliquid. 

APPOSITELY, apte (e. g., dicere, ali- 
quid disponere) : to any thing, ad aliquid 
apte, accommodate or apposite. 

APPOSITENESS, by  circumlocution 
with accommodatum, aptum, idoneum, 
consentaneum esse; convenire or con- 
gruere (alicui rei or cum aliqua re), &c. 

APPOSITION, adjunctio: appositio (e. 
g., exemplorum): adjectio, or by parti- 
ciple, admotus, appositus, adjectus. || In 
grammar, * appositio, quam grammatici 
vocant. 

APPRAISE, wstimare (general term to 
value). Censére was the act of the censor, 
&c., valuing property with a view to taxa- 


tion. 

APPRAISER, estimator. Valuer of 
property with a view to taxation, censor. 

APPRECIABLE, circumlocution by wes- 
timari posse. 

APPRECIATE, estimare: westimare ex 


gequo. 

APPREHEND, ||lay hold on, pre- 
hendere, apprehendere, comprehendere 
aliquem or aliquid: with any thing, ali- 
qua re: prehendere or comprehendere 
aliquid manibus: manu prehendere or 
reprehendere aliquem (the latter, for the 
wurpose ch dragging him back; e. g., a 





APPR 


soldier flying from battle). || To arrest, 
&c., comprehendere (general term): in 
custodiam dare: in vincula conjicere 
(put in prison): e fuga retrahere aliquem 
(f he was flying). || Seize with the 
mind; comprehend: capere (to take a 
thing): intelligere (to understand it): 
(mente) percipere (to take it in; see it 
clearly) : asséqui (to follow it; hence to 
master it). || Fear, vereri, timére, me- 
tuere. Vid. Fear. 

APPREHENSIBLE, quod intelligi or 
mente percipi potest. 

APPREHENSION, comprehensio (act 
of seizing ; of arresting ; e. g., sontium, 
Cic.): prehensio (in a judicial sense; e. 
g., jus prehensionis habére, of arrest), 
|| Mental conception, captus (manner 
of Eatin § : in classical prose, only 
in the phrase ut est captus alicujus or 
aliquorum): vis percipiendi (faculty of 
comprehending) : intelligentia (power of 
understanding ; understanding ; post- 
Augustan, intellectus): intelligendi pru- 
dentia or prudentia (the understanding 
as @ faculty, and a clear view into the na- 
ture of things obtained by tts means, Cic., 
De Or., 1, 20, 90; and Partit., Or., 8, 29): 
ingenium (mental powers generally ; quick- 
ness, talents). Quickness of apprehension, 
celeritas percipiendi; celeritas ingenii. 
Quick of apprehension, docilis: in aliquo 
est ingenii docilitas (easily learning) : 
perspicax (seeing clearly through a thing). 
Slow of apprehension, indocilis: tardus: 
stupidus. To descend to the apprehension 
of one’s audience, ad intelligentiam au- 
dientium or auditorum descendere. Suit- 
ed, adapted, &c., to the apprehension of 
ordinary men, ad sensum popularem vul- 
garemque or ad commune judicium popu- 
laremque intelligentiam accommodatus or 
accommodate ; intelligentid a vulgari non 
remotus: to descend to the apprehension 
of one’s pupils, of beginners, ad intelligen- 
tiam discentium descendere ; se summit- 
tere ad mensuram discentium (Quint.) : 
to be beyond our apprehension, fugere in- 
telligentiw nostre vim: to sharpen appre- 
hensions, ingenium or intelligendi pru- 
dentiam acuere. || Notion, opinion, 
Viv. || Fear, anxiety, Vip. 

APPREHENSIVE, || quick of appre- 
henston, docilis: perspicax. || Fear- 
ful. Vid. FearFu, FEAR, v. || Sensi- 
tive, * sensu preeditus. Also, patibilis 
(e. g., natura, Cic.). Sometimes mollis, 
mollior, * qui facile movetur. 

APPREHENSIVELY. Vid. FearFut- 


Ly. 

APPREHENSIVENESS, intelligentia : 
intelligendi prudentia. 

APPRENTICE, discipulus artificis or 
magistri (v. Cic., De Or., 3, 9, 35): puer 
discens (both for pupil generally ; the lat- 
ter, if he is a lad under seventeen): tiro 
(one still a beginner in his art): taberne 
alumnus (pupil, lad, &c., of a handicrafts- 
man or shopkeeper; e. g.. taberne su- 
trine alumuus, a shoemaker’s apprentice). 
t= None of these words fully express 
our notion 2f an apprentice: perhaps * ab 
aliquo in disciplinam receptus, or ab ali- 
quo in disciplinam sollemni ritu receptus. 
To receive a lad as one's apprentice, * pu- 
erum sollemni ritu in disciplinam reci- 


ere. 

, APPRENTICE, v., *puerum tradere 
opifici in disciplinam (of the father, &c.): 
* dare puerum in tabernam opificis. 

APPRENTICEHOOD, Mase or anni 

APPRENTICESHIP, discipline. 
To serve one's apprenticeship, * tirocinium 
ponere, deponere. 

APPRISE, docére (general term, to in- 
form, teach): edocére (to impart sufficient 
information about @ particular circum- 
stance): monére (to give information by 
way of warning): all these aliquem, ali- 
quid, or de re: certiorem facere aliquem 
de re or alicujus rei. To be apprised of 
any thing, certiorem fieri de re; edoceri 
aliquid; cognoscere rem. 

APPROACH, || of persons: accedere 
ad aliquid: appropinquare ad aliquid or 
alicui rei: adventare (absolutely, to ap- 
proach rapidly ; especially of an enemy in 
the historians): succedere aliquid, ad or 
sub aliquid (draw near to gradually). To 





APPR 


approach (of a general), copias adducere, 
rape admovére (e. g., ed urbem). 
|| Of time: appropinquare: appetere: 
adventere (i. e., with rapid steps): immi 
nére, instare (to be at hand; of a threat- 
ening approach): prope adesse; subesse 
(to be near). The time approaches when, 
prope adest, quum, &c.: the seventh day 
was approaching, appetebat dies septi- 
mus: to have approached one’s eightieth 
year, prope ad octogesimum annum per- 
venisse, || Z'o come near to, resem- 
ble, prope accedere (ad); accedere ad 
similitudinem alicujus rei; non multum 
abesse (a); simile esse alicujus. To ap- 
proach the truth, prope accedere ad veri- 
tatem ; non multum abesse a veritate ; 
simile esse veritatis. ; 

APPROACH, TR., admovére aliquid ali- 
cui rei. 

APPROACH, s., appropinquatio: ac- 
cessus: adventus: successus (gradual 
appreach; e. g., of enemies): appulsus 
(rapid approach ; e. g., of ships). Sudden 
approach, adventus repentinus, improvi- 
sus: unexpected approach, interventus, 
superventus (TJac., Hist., 2, 54, 1): simili- 
tudo (approach in the way of sheet ata 9 
The approach of the sun, appulsus solis: 
approach of death, mortis appropinquatio : 
at the approach of death, morte appropin- 
quante : at the approach of night, nocte ap- 
petente ; sub noctem (notnocte). || Access, 
(1) As place, aditus: to close all the ap- 
proaches, omnes aditus claudere, inter- 
cludere, praecludere, obstruere. (2) Lib- 
erty of approaching, aditus: to be 
easy of approach (of persons), aditus ad 
eum est facilis. Vid. AccEss. || Ap- 
proaches (of a besieging army) must be 
translated by opera (works). To 
approaches, opera urbi admovére : urbem 
operibus aggredi. 

APPROACHABLE, patens; facilis ac- 
cessu (of places): ad quem faciles sunt 
aditus (of persons). Vid. ACCESSIBLE, Ac- 
CEss. 

APPROACHMENT., Vid. Approacn,s. 

_APPROBATION, probatio: approba- 
tio: comprobatio (approval): assensio or 
assensus (assent): plausus (applause) : 
assentatio (hypocritical approbation; in 
good sense, post-Augustqn): acclamatio : 
clamores (cries of approbation; but in 
Cicero, acclamatio is a cry of disapproba- 
tion.) JN. plausus clamoresque. To re- 
ceive any thing or any body with approba- 
tion, probare aliquem or aliquid; appro- 
bare, comprobare aliquid (approve) : ali- 
cui applaudere, plausum alicui dare or 
impertire; applaudere et approbare ali- 
quem or aliquid; plausu, plausu et cla- 
more prosequi aliquid (to applaud it): as- 
sentire, or assentiri alicui, or alicui rei; 
alicui assentari, suifragari, astipulari, al- 
bum calculum adjicere alicui rei (vote for 
it: the last Pliny). To express unani- 
mous approbation of any thing, consensu 
et una voce approbare aliquid. Not to 
give, to withhold, one’s approbation, assen- 
sum (also with a re) retinére, cohibére: 
sustinére se ab assensu: to express clamor- 
ous approbation of any body, clamore et 
vocibus alicui astrepere: to erpress appro- 
bation loudly, magno clamore approbare 
aliquid. To receive, or be honored with, 
approbation, approbari: any body's appro- 
bation, probari alicui or ab aliquo; alicui 
placére: general approbation, omnibus 
probari or placére; ab omnibus laudari ; 
omnium assensucomprobari. With clam- 
orous expressions of approbation, cum 
plausibus clamoribusque. To meet with 
no approbation, improbari; displicére: @ 
speech is received without any approba- 
tion, oratio friget. To court approbation, 
assensionem captare; laudem venari. 
|| Liking for, amor: studium alicujus 
rei: proclivitas ad aliquid (of a bad in- 
clination for): inclinatio animi or volun- 
tatis ad aliquid. || Attestation, adfirma- 
tio: confirmatio. (Zo do any thing) in 
approbation of (= to confirm) any thing, 
ut rem testimonio confirmet, &c., or by 
other circumlocution with fidem alicui rei 
addere ; aliquid testimonio confirmare, 
&. 


APPROOF. Vid. APPROBATION 
APPROPERATE, approperare. 


APRI 


APPROPINQUATE, . 
‘APPROPINQUE. via. APPROACE. 
APPROPRIATE, enor alicui eligeda 

pt itas yperty): dicare, 

Ciel atau ( 


appropriate 

padlerotest whether to a god or to aman): 
aliquid alicujus facere (aliquid meum, 
tuum, &c., facere for second and third 
pene: aliquid alicui proprium tradere 
(Cic., to deliver it to him for his own): ali- 
aid alicui proprium facere (Hor.): sa- 
crare, consecrare (to yones ef o 
To @ nc gach gd 3 self, aliqui 
: Nec sta he sibi or ad se vindi- 
care; also, cue aliquid (to claim as 
/, whether justly or not): in se 


thing, pacer alicujus rei ad se vindicare: 
aliq ex aliqua re sibi arrogare (e. g. 

of another man’s merit, ex aliena hed 
aliquid ex aliqua re sibi decerpere (e. g., 
ex peti laude).. The nobles appropri- 
. ated to themselves three magistracies, tres 
magistratus nobilitas sibi sumsit- 

_ APPROPRIATION, assignatio (allot- 


agrorum expressed or 


consecratio (religious 
bly post-Augustan, for in Cic., Balb., 1, 
it seems to be a gloss: sacratio, late, 
Macrob.): dedicatio (dedication; e. g., 
templi, edis; also, the beginning to ap- 
be ghee any thing toa lar use; 
patine, Suet.). 


‘APPROVANCE. Crp APPROBATION. 

APPROVE, probare aliquem or oe 
approbare, comprobare aliquid : } 

(to praise): predicare (to extol): prs 
tire or assentiri alicui rei (assent to): 

album calculum adjicere alicui rei (Plin., 

vote for it): ratum habére (to recognize 
as valid ; e. g., the acts of @ governor, &c.: 
of a law, sometimes jubére). To approve 
of what has been done, probare ea que 
facta sunt. See more under APPROBA- 
TIon. || To cali one’s self to any body, 
se alicui probare. To approve one’s self 
pages &c., se fidum prestare, prebére. 

To prove, probare aliquid rat &e., 
Vip. |j Approved, to be, probari alicui 
or ab aliquo: placére alicui; laudari (to 
be praised, &c.): satisfacere. (to satisfy). 
More under APPROBATION. || Approved 
(=tried and allowed to be so): probatus; 
spectatus; spectatus et probatus; specta- 
tus et cognitus; spectatus jam et diu 
i . A man 
virtue, integrity, &c., homo 
probatus or spectatus ; homo virtute cog- 
nit&; vir spectate integritatis. 

APPROVEMENT. Vid APPROBATION. 

APPROVER, approhbasor (e. g., pro- 
fectionis mee, Cic.: to suasor et 
impulsor): probator (e. g., facti, Cic.): 
comprobator (e. g., auctoritatis ejus et in- 
ventionis, Cic.): laudator (praiser). || =p 
prover, tn law, must be translated by the 

eneral term index (informer). 

APPROXIMATE, v., intr. Vid. Ap- 
PROACH, INTR. |] TR. Vid. APPROACH, TR. 

APPROXIMATE, propinquus: proxi- 
mus. Sometimes by circumlocution with 
prope accedere po aliquid ; non multum 
abesse ab 

APPROXIMATION, ropinquatio : 
accessus. [Vid. Approacs.] To be an ap- 
proximation to any thing, (prope) acce- 
dere ad aliquid; non multum abesse ab 
aliqua re. 

APPULSE, appulsus (Cic.). 

APRICOT, prunum ; also, 
Armeniacum or Armenium only. An 
apricot-tree, Avnet. 

APRIL, Aprilis, with or without mensis. 
The first of April, roars dicey The 





ARAT 


Sifth of April, None Apriles. To make 
any body an ghee te fool, ludibrio habére 
aliquem. April weather, varietas et in- 
constantia tempestatum ; crebra tempes- 
tatum commutatio ; ccelum varians. 

APRON, subligaculum, subligar (cover- 
ing round the loins): campestre (worn by 
young persons engaging naked in the ex- 
ercises of the Campus Martius: wearing 
such an apron, campestratus): precine- 
torium (a longer apron: late). A leather 
apron, * precinctorium coriarium [not 
ventrale or semicinctium]. || In gunnery, 
operculum. || An apron-hold, * feudum 
muliebre. 

APRON-MAN, opifex. eae Dated 
times, qui in tabernis sun! 

APROPOS, audi! dic fae) Apro- 
pos of any thing, qaoniam mentio hujus 
rei injecta est (since this subject has been 
mentioned) : sed quod mihi in mentem 
venit (but it just occurs to me). To come 
very apropos, opportune venire. 

aad Leb absis or apsis, gen., apsidis 
(avis) 

APT, | rid idoneus ad aliquid; aptus 
alicui rei or ad aliquid; conveniens, con- 
gruens (unclassical, congruus), consen- 
taneus alicui rei or ad aliquid. [SyN. in 
ADaPTED.] || Inclined to, propensus 
ad aliquid (easily moved to any thing): 
proclivis ad aliquid: pronus in or ad ali- 
quid (ail aling int any thing ; e. g., 
, &e. Before Tac., 
pronus pt ay oft instinctive, passionate, and 





therefore pernicious, gprs oa studi- 
osus alicujus rei ( fond a pS “Apt 
to do” any thing, may 2 be wansiated 


by solere “of things and persons), assue- 
visse, consuevisse (of persons), with infini- 
tive. ||-An apt wit, ingenium acutum; 
docile ; excellens; prestans; eximium. 

APT, v. Vid. ADAPT. 

APTITUDE. Vid. APTNEss. 

APTLY, apte (e. g dicere ; aliquid dis- 
P ): ad aliquid apte, accommodate 
or apposite. S: convenienter, con- 
gruenter. JN. apte congruenterque ; con- 
gruenter convenienterque: idonee: ap- 
posite: commide. || Readily, quick- 
ly, promte (Tac.) : celeriter, cito (quick- 
ly): bene, optime ( 

APTNESS, |} disposition, proclivitas 
or animus proclivis (ad aliquid). || Apt- 
ness for learning, ingenium ad aliquid 
aptum or habile; ingenii dexteritas; in- 
genium docile; docilitas : ingenii acumen. 
To have an aptness for any thing, habilem 
or aptum esse ad aliquid: a@ natural apt- 
ness, natum esse ad aliquid. || Fitness, 
convenientia (apt agreement ; e. g., parti- 
um, rerum): congruentia (Suet.: morum, 
Augustin.) : habilitas (aptitude for any 





som. 





purpose: corporis habilitates, Cic.). 
APTOTES (indeclinables) ; aptota 
(a@xtwra: , Prise.). 
AQUA FORTIS, * aqua fortis; *chry- 
sulea (technical term). 


AQUA MARINA,  ePa (according 
to O. Miller). 

AQUARIUS, Aquarius. 

AQUATIC, aquatilis (aquatiles bestiz, 

; also, arbores, frutices, Plin.) : aqua- 
ticus (aquaticee aves, Plin.). 

AQUATILE. Vid. Aquatic. 

AQUEDUCT, aque or aquarum ductus. 
Often aqua only; e. g., “the aqueduct of 
Claudius,” aqua Claudia. Tomakean aque- 
duct to the town, aquam in urbem ducere. 

AQUEOUS, aquatilis (having a watery 
taste, idapfs ; €. g., Sapo, Succus): aqua- 
ticus is , wet: aquosus, watery, 
abounding in water. 

AQUILINE. An aquiline nose, nasus 
aduncus. [Aquilinus ts, belonging to an 
eagle; aaaielike) 

ARABESQUES, picture monstra (after 
Vitr., 7, 5,3): rerum que nec ‘sunt nec 
fieri otees nf nec fuerunt imagines (after 

)- 

ARABLE, arabilis (Plin., not asa gen- 
eral epithet of such land: campus nullis, 
cum siccus est, arabilis tauris). Arable 
land, ager novalis (Varr.), or novalis (se. 





terra), or novale (sc. solum: all, a field 
or land that must be ploughed). Sometimes 


by arva, pl. 
ARANEOUS, araneus. 
ARATION, aratio. 


ARBO 


ARBALIST, arcuballista (Veg#t). 
ARBALISTER, (Ve 


Set.). 

ARBITER, arbiter (one who decides a 
cause on grounds of equity, whereas a ju- 
dex is bound to decide by law ; also, in all 
the senses of the English word) : hepapite! 


tor (one who 
the validity of the grounds alleged ; aged: 
in disagreements and verbal disputes 

choose any body as arbiter, aligueas achk: 





quos: sr erm controversiam > ieee 
tare or dirimere: to be arbiter in @ cause, 
i : alicujus rei ar- 


dinem; ad voluntatem; ex libidine ; ex 
yoluntate ; insolenter. To form words 
arbitrarily, verba fingere insolenter (Gell.) 
or licentius., Arbitrarily often 
implies cruelty, despotic conduct, 
&c., superbe, crudeliter. To act 
rily, erudeliter ac regie facere; crude- 
lissime se gerere: to rule or govern arbt- 
trarily, crudelem superbamque domina- 
tionem exercére (after Cic., Phil., 3, 14, 34). 
ARBITRARIOUS, arbitrarius (opposed 
to certus, Plaut.; to naturalis, Gell.). 
pai giice ye eicop Vid. ARBITRA- 


ARBITRARY, ql despotic, unlimit- 
ed, absolute: unbounded) : 
hest) : imperiosus (én a lord- 


ary 
esse. An arbitrary spirit 


(formed by one’s own will alone, antl so 
capriciously): insdlens (unusual): inso- 
or fictus (of words arbitrarily invented, 
. 

ARBITRARINESS, mostly by superbia: 
insolentia: impotentia. 

ARBITRATE, || decide Aas ada 

aliquid: decernere 
de re, or absolutely dijudicare aliquid 
(chen three are also used of arbitration by 
the sword, ferro): judicare aliquid or de 
re: decidere aliquid or de re: statuere, 
constitwere aliquid. To arbitrate in any 
matter, affirmare de re: ina dispute, con- 

ovens disceptare, decernere, dijudi- 
care: de controversia decidere, statuere, 
constituere. ek Bi as arbiter, arbitri 
partes suscipere : or dis- 
ceptatorem (inter eink Vid. “19 be 
an arbiter,” under ARBITER. 

ARBITRATION, arbitrium. To refuse 
any body's arbitration, arbitrum or dis 
ceptatorem aliquem recusare. To com- 
mit any thing to any body's arbitration, 
rem alicujus arbitrio permittere: to the 
arbitration of the sword, controversiam 
ferro dijudicare, decernere, disceptare. 
|| Decision, dijudicatio, disceptatio (as 
action): judicium, sententia (judicial 
sentence 


5 
ARBITRATOR. Vid. Ansrrer. 
ARBITREMENT, arbitrium : senten- 
tia: judicium sentence): discep- 
tatio: dijudicatio (act of Rexel” 
ARBOR, umbraculum: casa frondea 


(poetical, Or.). 
ARBORET, arbuscula (Var.). 
ARBOREOUS, arbareus. 
ARBOROUS, arboreus. 
ARBOR-VINE, * spt 


ARCT 


ARBUSCLE, arbuscula. 

ARBUTE, arbitus: arbiitum (fruit of 
it; and by metonymy, the tree). 

ARC, arcus (in mathematics: segment 
of a circle, &c.). || Arch, Vip. 

RCADE, porticus: ambulatio arcuata 
(Kraft and Forbiger). 

ARCH, arcus (general term): fornix 
(arch, arch-way ; both used of triumphal 
arches). An arched roof, camera (camera 
lapideis fornicibus vincta). Obs. Cicero 
censures Ennius’s fornices cceli (“ the 
arch of heaven’) as a badly chosen image. 

ARCH, v., arcuare (Liv.): camerare: 
concamerare (to arch over; cover with a 
vaulted roof: camerare, Plin. only ; nidos 
camerare ab imbri): confornicare (Vi- 
truv., arch over). To be arched, arcuari 
(general term, to be arched or curved): 
fornicatim curvari (Plin.): concamerari 
(to be arched over; covered with an arched 
roof). || Arched, arcuatus: in formam 
arcis incurvus (Mela): in apsida curva- 
tus (Plin.): cameratus, concameratus 
(arched or vaulted over). Sometimes con- 
vexus, gibbus (swelling out). 

ARCH, a., petulans; lascivus. 

ARCH- (as prefix) chief. (a) In dig- 
nities and titles archi- prefixed, as in Arch- 
bishop, Archiepiscopus: in other words 
(b), often by summus or maximus (with or 
without omnium): by (c) caput or prin- 
ceps with genitive; or (da) by qui totus ex 
aliqua re tactus est, or versatus in omni 
genere alicujus rei; or, lastly (in a few 
words in Plaut., and afterward in Juv.), 
by the Greek prefix tri-.. Thus, trifur, 
triscurria. 

ARCHAEOLOGY, * antiquaram litera- 
rum scientia: * antiquarum rerum scien- 
tia (according as acquaintance with an- 
cient literature or with other monuments of 
antiquity is meant). 

ARCHANGEL, Archangélus (Eccl.). 
|| Dead-nettle, galeopsis: lamium. 

ARCHAISM, verbum or vocabulum ob- 
soletum, exoletum, ab usu quotidiani ser- 
monis jam diu intermissum: dicendi, lo- 
quendi ratio obsoleta. 

ARCHBISHOP, Archiepiscopus (Cod. 
Just.). 

ARCHBISHOPRIC, archiepiscopatus. 

ARCH-DEACON, archidiacdnus, 

ARCH-DUKE, * archidux. 

ARCH-PHILOSOPHER, summus phi- 
losophus. 

ARCH-PRESBYTER, archipresbyter. 

ARCH-PRIEST, summus sacerdos: 
archisacerdos: archipresbyter (Ecci.). 

ARCHED. Vid. Arc, v. 

ARCHER, sagittarius. A mounted arch- 
er, hippotoxdta. 

ARCHERY, * sagittarum emissio: cir- 
cumlocution by sagittas niittere. As a 
game, *lusuum id genus, quo in orbes 
tela conjiciunt. 

ARCHETYPAL, archet¥pus (Juv.). 

ARCHETYPE, archetypum (Varr., 
Macr., apxérurov in Cic.): *exemplum 

rimum: exemplum: species (used by 
Cic. for the Platonic idéa). 

ARCHITECT, architectus [architecton, 
Plaut., Sen.j}. || Contriver, auctor: 
parens: inventor: conditor: effector. 
JN. parens effectorque: princeps: archi- 
tectus. JN. princeps et architectus: in- 
ventor et quasi architectus: molitor: in- 
stimulator: concitator. JN. instimulator 

- et ccncitator. The architect of. the world, 
creator or procreator mundi: effector 
mundi molitorque. 

ARCHITECTONIC,  architectonicus 

(Vitr.). 

ARCHITECTURE, architectura (Cic.): 
architectonice (Quint.). 

ARCHITRAVE, epist¥lium. 

ARCHIVARY, ab actis (Inscr.). 

ARCHIVE, tabularium (archium, ar- 
chivum, grammatophylacion, post-classic- 
al). Archives, tabule publics (acta 
be ste or acta are the records of the pro- 
ceedings of the senate, people, &c.: tabu- 
linum or tablinum, a place in a Roman 
house where documentary papers were kept). 

ARCH-LIKE, in formam arcitis incur- 
vus, &c, Vid. ARCHED. 

ARCHWISE, in formam arcis: arcua- 
tim (Plin.). 

ARON: septemtrionalis (regio, popu 





ARGU 


lus, &c.): aquilonaris regio (Cic., proper- 
ly relating to the northeast). {Arcticus cir- 
culus, Hygin., Astron., 1, 6.} Bore- 
alis, unclassical and poetical. Vid Nort, 
NorTHERN. 
ARCUATE. Vid. ArcHep. 
ARCUATION, arcuatio (only in Fron- 


tin.). 
. ARCUBALISTER, arcuballistarius (Ve- 


ét.). 
= ARDENCY, ardor (sc. amoris, Ti%b.): 
zestus (of fevers, passions, &c.), vis. 

ARDENT, ardens: fervens or fervidus: 
estuosus (of raging heat). IMPROPR., 
calidus; ardens; fervens or fervidus: 
acer (vehement, fierce). An ardent temper, 
ingenium ardens or fervidum. || Ardent, 
of spirits, &c., fervidus (after vina fervida, 

or. 


Hor,). 

ARDENTLY, ardenter; ferventer; 
acriter: cupide, avide (eagerly). To de- 
sire ardently, ardenter cupere aliquid; 
vehementer cupere. 

ARDOR, propr. Vid. Hear. Im- 
PROPR., ardor, fervor, sestus (the first the 
weakest, the last the strongest : all three also 
with animi, when mental ardor is meant): 
impetus (émpetuosity). Youthful ardor, 
ardor juvenilis; ardor or fervor etatis. 

ARDUOUS, || high, Viv. || Difft 
cult, gravis (heavy) : difficilis: non facilis 
(difficult): magnus (great): durus (hard): 
impeditus (encumbered with difficulties). 
An arduous task, magnum opus atque 
arduum. 

ARDUOUSNESS, || height, Viv. 
|| Difficulty, difficultas: negotium (the 
labor one must undergo to attain one’s ob- 

ject). 

; AREA, area: superficies (extension in 

length and breadth). A small area, aredla. 
as via. ADVISE. 

AREFACTION, circumlocution by are- 
facio, arefieri. 

AREFY, arefacere (Varr.) : siccare. 

ARENACEOUS, arenaceus (Plin.). 

ARENATION, arenatio (Vir. for a 
stucco of sand). 

ARENOSE, arenosus. 

ARETOLOGY. Vid. Morar (philoso- 


phy). 

ARGENT, adj., argenteus. 

ARGILLACEOUS, argillaceus (consist- 
ing of clay, Plin.): argillosus (abounding 
with clay, Varr.). 

ARGOSY. Vid. Surp. 

ARGUE, to discuss a question: agere 
rem or de re (general term): disputare, 
disserere de aliqua re (of learned discus- 
sions: disserere, mostly of a continuous 
discourse): sermonem habére de re (dis- 
cuss it in conversation): disceptare aliquid 
or de aliqua re (with a view to the settlement 
of a dispute): to argue at great length, 
multis verbis disputare: to argue on the 
other side, contra disputare: to argue on 
both sides of a question, in utramque 
partem: on opposite sides, in contrarias 
partes. || Produce arguments, argu- 
mentari (with neuter pronoun or depend- 
ent clause): docére argumentis: firmare, 
confirmare argumentis: efficere or evin- 
cere velle (to wish to establish an opgnion). 
|| Accuse, arguere (with genitive, ablative 
de, accusative with infinitive, or ut). [Vid. 
AccusE.] || Prove, infer (transitively), 

robare: evincere, ostendere, declarare. 

ARGUER, disputator (seldom: once in 
Cic.): qui disputat, &c. 

ARGUMENT, || proof, reason, argu- 
mentum: ratio, Jo bring or allege ar- 
guments, argumenta or rationes afferre: 
to derive arguments from, argumenta ex 
re ducere, sumere, eruere: to reject an 
argument, argumentum rejicere: to press 
an argument, argumentum premere : to 
be an argument, argumento esse. Ons, 
An argument for any thing, not argumen- 
tum pro aliqua re, but argumentum quo 
aliquid esse demonstratur, &c. To bring 
many arguments for the existence of a God, 
multis argumentis Deum esse docére. 
That is no argument, nullum verum id 
argumentum est. To produce or allege 
many probable arguments for that opinion, 
multa in eam partem probabiliter argu- 
mentari (Liv.). Argumentum is often left 
out when an adjective is used; e. g., “the 





ARIS 


strongest argument for this is,” &c., fin 
missimum hoc afferri videtur, quod, &c. 
(Cic.). || Subject of a discourse or writ- 
ing, sententia: sententiw (the principal 
thought or thoughts): argamentum (sub- 
ject matter of a speech, essay, &c., for 
which materia is never used in the clas- 
sics): summa (the main subject ; e. g., of 
a letter, conversation, &c.). || Contents 
summed up by way of abstract, sum- 
marium: epitome [vid. ABRIDGMENT] : 
index (Quint.). || Subject under dis. 
cussion, .questio: controversia: res 
controversa: disceptatio. Often by cir- 
cumlocution with quod cadit in contro- 
versiam or disceptationem. || Dispute, 
discussion, concertatio: disputatio : 
pugna: controversia. Tomake anything 
the subject of an argument, rem in con- 
troversiam vocare, adducere, deducere. 
An argument arises, oritur certamen or 
controversia (de aliqua re cum aliquo). 
To hold an argument about any thing 
with any body, disputare de aliqua re 
cum aliquo. 

ARGUMENTATION, argumentatio : 
also ratio (e. g., Cic., De Or., 2, 53, 214). 

ARGUMENTATIVE, perhaps by gravis 
(weighty) : firraus ad probandum, &c. 


ARID, aridus (dry, from an internal 
want of moisture, caused by a heat acting 
within) : torridus (dry, from being burn- 
ed up by an external heat): siccus (dry 
as to the surface). JN. exsiccatus atque 
aridus. Vid. Dry. 

ARIDITY, ariditas: aritudo: siccitas 
(syn. in Arp]. Vid. Drynzss. 

ARIES, aries. 

ARIETATION, arietatio (butting like a 
ram, Sen.). 

ARIGHT, recte: juste, vere: bene. 
Sometimes sincere, sine fraude. To judge 
aright, vere or recte judicare dere. To sce 
or hear aright, recte vidére, audire. If I 
remember aright, si bene or recte memini. 

ARIOLATION, hariolatio, 

ARISE, (A) PRopR., || surgere: exsur- 
gere: consurgere (especially of several) : 
se erigere (to raise one’s self up. of little 
children trying to raise themselves from 
the ground): from a seat, surgere e sella: 
from bed, surgere, with or without (e) lec- 
tulo or (e) lecto: surgere cubitu (proper- 
ly: ex morbo assurgere, of leaving one's 
bed after a disease): from table, surgere a 
coend; also poscere calceos (asking for 
one’s shoes as a sign of intending to rise 
from table). || Mount up on high, se 
levare (of birds: se sublimius levare) : 
levari: sublime ferri: sublimem abire. 
Clouds arise, nebulw levantur in nubes: 
the smoke arises from the cottages, fumus 
evolvitur e tuguriis. A storm arises, 
tempestas cooritur: nubilare coepit; nu- 
bilatur, || Arise, of the heavenly 
bodies, oriri: exoriri: emergere (of the 
stars; not of the sun). || Arise (of 
thoughts in the mind), subire mentem 
oranimum: succurrere. A thought arises 
in my mind, subit cogitatio animum: a 
suspicion arose in my mind, incidit mihi 
suspicio ; vénit mihi in suspicionem (both 
with accusative and infinitive). || Arise 
(from the dead) reviviscere, in vitam re- 
dire: ab infetis exsistere: ab orco redu 
cem in lucem fieri (according to heathen 
notions): ab inféris excitari or revocari. 
|| Arise (= appear gradually) of the day, 
appetere: dies appetit; lucescit; diluces- 
cit; lucescit. As soon as day arose, ubi 
primum illuxit. (8) mpR., ||come forth, 
appear: prodire (to come forth): exsis- 
tere, se efferre (of distinguished men): 
exoriri (agreeing with our “arise” in this 
sense: of remarkable persons or things, 
whether good or bad: libido; ferrea pro- 
les, Sulla, Epicurus, &c., Cic.: ultor nos- 
tris ex ossibus, Virg.). || Rise up ina 
rebellious manner, or against any 
body, exsurgere contra or adversus ali- 
quem (Tac.) : cooriri in aliquem ; imperi- 
um alicujus detrectare: consurgere ad 
bellum, ad bellum cooriri: rebellare (the 
proper word of those who had been subdued.) 

ARISTOCRACY, || as an adminis. 
tration, paucorum et principum admin- 
istratio, || As a form of government, cjus 


primores civitatis est (after 
| An aristocratical 
que a 
tenetur; optimatium civitas; civitas, in 
qua cives per principes reguntur; ary 
que ab optimatibus (or optimatium arbi 
trio, Cic.) regitur; respublica optuma; 
resp’ qu est penes principes. 
\| Sway or power of an aristocracy, opti- 
pe oye dominatus or potentia; potestas 
optimatium. || “The aris- 
tocracye vid “ the Aristocrats.” 

RAT, \| defender of aris- 
tocracy, qui optimatium causam agit: 
optimatium fautor: nobilium amicus : 
nobilitatis fautor or studiosus. |] 7’he 
aristocrats, optimates; proceres; prin- 

civitatis; potentiores cives. 
ARISTOCRATIC, . optimatium 
ARISTOCRATICAL, §  causam agit 
ira aristocratic opinions ; of the aristo- 
cratic party): * quod ad optimatium im- 
bape pertinet (relating to aristocracy) : 


quod ab optimatibus proficiscitur (pro- 
ceeding the aristocratical). 
ARIT! TIC, arithmetica, orum 


(Cic.) : arithmeticé, es, or arithmetica, 
ont ae eee er 

0 
ts tack erin * * arithmetica Lomeree 


of arithmetic, * arithmetico 
. || An arithmetic book, ber 


SAT METICAL, arithmeticus. 
ARITHMETICALLY. @70 explain any 
thing arithmetically, numeris aliquid ex- 


ARITHMETICIAN, arithmeticus. A 
or expert arithmetician, bonus or 
igens ratiocinator (good calculator) : in 

ari icis satis exercitatus (Cic.). 
ARK, |j (Voah’ s) ark, navis. i Ark 
of the covenant, * arca foederis divini. 
s. (, a limb) jlof men: bra- 


elbow : often 
psdlcea ney sg today i 
= lacertas (from the elbow to 


arms, 
arms a kimbo, ansatus (Plaut., Pers., 2, 5, 
7): to carry any thing under one’s arm, 
aliquid sub ala portare: what is carried 
under the arm (i e., habitually), subalaris 
(telum subalare, Nep.): to carry a child 
in one’s arm, puerum in manibus gestare : 
to take a child in one’s arms, puerum in 
manus accipere : to embrace any body with 
one’s arms, aliquem medium complecti: 
to clasp in one’s arms, arctius amplecti 
aliquem : to sink in any body's arms, man- 
ibus alicujusexcipi. Oss. “arms” = “en- 
folding arms,” “ embrace,” is mostly to be 
actual by complexus: to lie or be en- 
folded in any body's arms, herére in ali- 
cujus complexu: to receive any body in 
one’s arms, manibus aliquem excipere : 
rol ha rd with open arms, li 
ac supinis manibus excipio aliquem: to 
die in any body's arms, in complexu ali- 
cujus emori or extremum vite spiritum 
édere; inter alicujus manus exspirare ; 
inter sublevantis manus exstingui: to tear 
children from the arms of their parents, 
liberos e parentum complexu abripere ; 
liberos de parentum complexu avellere 
atque abstrahere: to support with one’s 
arms, aliquem sustinére (in walking, get- 
ting into a carriage, &c.): aliquem col- 
lapsum as goed (to raise one who had fall- 
en): ta to any body's arms ( for protec- 
tion), ad aliquem confugere ; alicujus 
fidei se committere; se committere in 
fidem et clientelam alicujus (as a client to 
@ patron): in alicujus sinum confugere 
(Silver Age). || urropr, power, 
strength, manus, potestas. Kings have 
long arms, longe regibus sunt manus 
(Ov.). The secular arm, imperium or 
potestas ( ae ee river: 
cornu (winding arm, caput 
fmouth : also, and more 6 , the 
head, source). || Of a mountain 
chain, (Taurus brachia emittit, 





ARMO 


Plin.): ramus. {| Of a tree, brachium: 
ramus [vid. er | Of @ chair, 
ancén (Cel. Aur., xe 9. 33 Ss > 
fortification: works to comnect 
points, brachium : more frequently, Sicue 
foe)- | Arm of a catapult, bra- 
|| Arms of a pair of scales, 
paige itr.,8,5,3, Schneid.). || Arms of 
an anchor, *anchore brachium or cornu. 


sary: against any body, adversus ali- 
quem) : armis instruere (to furnish with 
: instruere: munire (to furnish 
with any thing considered as a weapon). 
|| Armed, armatus: in armis (éy dxAoxs, 
in or under arms). || To arm one’s 
self against any thing, precavére eli- 
quid: tutum or munitum esse ab aliqua 
re: se preparare ad aliquid (to make 
preparations against) : animum prepa- 
rare ad : Se or animum componere 
aa aliquid (to prepare one’s mind against), 
Sometimes meditari aliquid : to be armed 
against any thing, animo sum ad aliquid 
parato; tutum or munitum esse alii 
re: aliquaé re se loricare (Plin.) [vid 
ArM, v. intr.). || To clothe any body 
with armor, lorica, thorace, cataphracta 
induere aliquem (according to kind 
of armor meant). 

ARM, v., INTR., arma sibi induere (to 
put om one’s armor): armacapere (to take 
to one’s weapons; prepare for war: for 
which ad arma or ad saga ire is also 
found): arma sumere (to take one's we 
ons tn one's hand to use them). || To 
arming (of sacoiatege bellum parare, Pel 
parare, comparare, adornare, instruere : 
belli apparatum instruere; omnia, que 
ad bellum pertinent, providére. 

ARMADA, naves bellicz: classis. 

ARMAMENT, copie: mostly of a na- 
val armament: copie navales; naves 
beliice classis. 

ARMATURE, arma, orum, 2., arma- 
tura (the latter with reference to the nature, 
&c., of the ). 

ARMED, ||kaving arms. An armed 
chair, sella sora pa rer a3 fabricata 
(Cel. Aur., Tard., eas cathedra 
(armed chair pact ladies). 
ARM-GAUNT, macer: strigosus: stri- 


gosi corporis. 
_ ARM- HOLE, ala (poetical, alaram val- 
Catull. 


)- 
ARMILLARY, * armille similis. 
ARMIPOTENCE, armipotentia is used 
by Ammian., 18, 5. 
Dice ind See, armipotens (Lucr., 


‘Z.)- 
VTS MISONOUS, armisonus (Virz.). 
ARMISTICE, indutie. To conclude 
an armistice, facere or inire indutias. To 
agree to an armistice, consentire ad in- 
dutias, Vid. Truce. 
ARMLET, || little arm, brachidlum 
(Catull.). |j Bracelet for the arm, bra- 
chiale (general term): armilla (bracelet, 
armlet): spinther (og:yxrip? armlet for 
the upper arm): i were armlets giten 
to soldiers as a reward (Fest.): spathalium 
or spatalium, pling bho) Viria, 
were also ornaments of the , Of Un- 
known form. To put on palden * armlets, 
brachia et lacertos auro colere (Curt.). 
ARMOR, armatus, tis (= manner of be- 
ing armed: only in the ablative: dispari 
armatu; Cretico armatu): arma, orum, 
n. (general term for arms): cataphracta 
(ron or brass scale-armor, for men or 
horses, &e.): lorica (leathern jerkin): 
thorax (éron breast-plate, cuirass). JIN. 
lorice thoracesqne. To put on one’s 
armor, loricé, thorace, cataphracté (ac- 
cording to meaning) se tegere or induere. 
To strip the bodies of their armor, arma 
corporibus detrahere (Lir.). 
ARMOR-BEARER, armiger. 
ARMORER, faberarmorum. |!Sguire: 
one who puts on another's armor, perhaps 


armiger. 
ARMORIAL, Armorial bearings, she 
us insignis: insigne generis. One 

a right to armorial bearings, * alicui 
licet insigni frui (according to Roman 
custom, qui imagines familie suze conse- 
cutus est). 
ARMORY, armamentarium. || Armor, 





AROY 
Vip. || Armorial bearings Vid. Anu 


ORIAL. 

ARMPIT, ala (vallis alarum, poetical, 
Catuil.). 

sen. arma (general term, but of de 


structus : without arms, inermis : to taka 
arms, ad arma ire: arma capere (to arm 
one’s self against any body, contra ali- 
quem): arma sumere. when 
other means might have m tried, contra 
aliquem); descendere ad vim atque ad 
arma: to seize one's arms, arma srripere: 
they ran to arms, concursum est ad arma 

to arms’! ad arma to sound to arms! ad 


ginti in armis habére: to grow old in 
arms, in armis consenescere : to bear arms 
against any body, arma contra aliquem 
ferre: to turn one’s arms against any 
body, arma in aliquem vertere : to defend 
one’s country by arms, patriam armis ac 
virtute defendere: to give up one’s arms, 
arma tradere (Nep.): to defend one’s self 
by the arms of prudence, armis pradentie 
se tueri ac defendere. 
ARMY, exercitus : acies (army in battle 
pl agmen (army tn raphy’ order) : 
tes (soldiers, vy saan: As hen the indi- 
pened Gre meant: the singular mi- 
when “ the race il the soldiers,” or 
“ the army” g ): vires (the military 
forces) : copie ( forces): often with arma- 
torum, or m equitumque, or pe- 
destres, boca secre equestres- 
que, pedestres na To 
or lead an army, exercitum ducere, exer- 
citui preesse : to bine de an army, exercitum 
or conscribere ; milites scribere 
or legere ; delectum habére (of the Roman 
consul: scribere or conscribere, to enroli 
poathers creel Bee Mewar tc ba hagh tis 
exercitum colligere, or conficere (not co- 
gere), or parare, comparare: to hire an 
army of mercenaries, exercitum or copias 
mercéde conducere: to recruit an army, 
exercitui supplementum scribere (of set- 
ting down the names): exercitum sup- 
plére or reficere : to draw up an army (tm 
order of battle), aciem instruere or insti- 
tuere: to disband an army, milites mit- 
tere, dimittere or missos facere ; militibus 
missionem dare !S¥N. in DrsBaNp]. 
|| Great number, exercitus . g., COrvo- 
rum, Virg.): multitudo: copia incredi- 
bilis ; vis magna. 
AROMATIC, aromaticus (late). 
matics, ar6m 
AROMATIZE, condire. 
AROUND. 





|| Aro- 


tion: to ride around, circumequitare or 
equo circumvéhi Gocum): to roll around, 
circumvolvere (transitirely), circumvolvi 
(intransitively). Sometimes by per: to 
look around, circumspicere : eircumspec- 
tare: oculos circumferre : perlustrare 
(omnia, &c.): to wander around, perva- 
sre ngs bo dieser Pgh cee eo threat- 
page lage oculos minaciter circumferre : 
to dig a trench around a city, oppidum 
fossa (vallo fossaque) circumdare. 
AROUSE, exsuscitare; expergefacere 
(e@somno) ; excitare (e somno) ; suscitare 
sommo or e quiete (f): all stand (withou 
somno) also im © exciting,» 


“animating.” || Excite, excitare : con 
citare (e. g., a man to any : also te 
excite 2 envy, compassion, 


&c.): excire, conciére of concire (in 
classical prose only = to excite violently te 
some activity : seldom to produce any pas- 
sion or evil; e. g., iram, seditionem, ter- 
rorem, &e.) : movére, commovére ali- 
quem (to stir, move, ercite: then also to 
excite misericordiam, seditionem, bellum, 
&c.): conflare (to kindle ; e. g., alicai in- 
vidiam, bellum, &c.). 

AROYNT (thee), abi! apage te! abi in 
malam rem (comic). = 


ARRA 


ARPENT, huba (in the Middle Ages) : 
wer triginta jugerum. 

ARRACK or ARACK, * humor ex ory- 
v& in quandam similitudinem vini cor- 
ruptus. a 

ARRAIGN. Vid. AccuseE. 

ARRAIGNMENT. Vid. AccusaTIon. 

ARRANGE, ordinare: in ordinem ad- 
ducere or redigere: disponere: digerere : 
in ordinem digerere: componere (to ar- 
range so that the whole may present a pleas- 
tng appearance): collocare, constituere 
(place together; bring into a proper col- 
location). Sometimes describere (to sketch 
a plan): explicare (to unravel): dispen- 
sare (to weigh out in all its parts ; arrang- 
ing, that no part may come af short). To 
arrange troops, copins ordinare or dispo- 
nere: in order of battle, copias or aciem 
instruere: the order of march, * agmen or- 
dinare: books or a library, libros or bibli- 
othécam ordinare or disponere ; biblio- 
thécam digerere: hair, capillum compo- 
nere; crines or capillos digerere (t): the 
folds of a chlumys, collocare chlamydem, 
ut apte pendeat (Ov.); componere togam 
(Hor.): a plan of the campaign, descri- 
bere totius belli rationem: one’s family 
affairs, rem familiarem constituere; res 
suas ordinare ; res familiares componere: 
a person's affairs, alicujus negotia expli- 
care. To arrange (words) alphabetically, 
(vocabula) in literas digerere : words in a 
sentence (with reference to style), verba 
componere: verba apte collocare. A well- 
arranged establishment, * domus omnibus 
rebus instructa, que ad yictum cultum- 
que pertinent. || Make a plan or ar- 
rangement, precipere, decernere, con- 
stituere. We arranged (to do so and so), 
inter nos convénit, ut, &c. 1 arranged 
with any body (to do so and so), mihi cum 
aliquo convénit, ut, &c. 

ARRANGEMENT, ordinatio: disposi- 
tio: descriptio: constitutio: institutio. 
[Vid. ro ARRANGE.] The arrangement 
@, a library, designatio librorum: of words 

in a Lexicon), vocabulorum digerendo- 
rum ratio: (im a sentence), verborum 
apta compositio, collocatio; ratio collo- 
candi. || Order resulting from arrange- 
ment: ordo: ratio. Sometimes precep- 
tum: institutum: lex. These arrange- 
ments are excellent, heec optime instituta 
or instructa sunt. Jt is a beneficent ar- 
rangement of nature's, that, &c., salubriter 
a natura institutum est, ut or quod. 

ARRANT. To be translated by sum- 
mus, maximus, with or without omnium: 
by caput or princeps with genitive: by to- 
tus ex aliqua re factus est or constat; 
versatus est in omni genere alicujus rei. 
In Plaut. by compounds with the Greek tri 
pode triscurria). An arrant rogue, tri- 

urcifer (Com.): caput scelerum (Plaut.): 
princeps flagitiorum (Cic.) : veterator. 
An arrant thief, princeps omnium furto- 
rum (Cic.); versatus in omni genere fu- 
randi atque predandi. Sometimes by a 
superlative adjective: an arrant fool, stoli- 
dissimus, stultissimus. 

ARRANTLY, turpiter: foede: flagiti- 
ose: nefarie. 

ARRAS, tapes, étis, m. (ranns: or Lat- 
inized, tapétum). [99° The tapétes of 
the ancients were of carpet-like texture 
(mostly shaggy, and with colors or figures 
interwoven) for covering walls, floors, &c. 

ARRAY, s., ordo. || Battle array, 
acies. Yo draw up an army in battle ar- 
ray; to set in array, copias or aciem in- 
struere, instituere. || The array (=sol- 
diers drawn up), ordines imilitum, 
||Dress, vestis: vestimenta (plural): 
vestitus (kind of apparel). || Jurors tm- 

anneled, perhaps judices selecti: tur- 

a selectorum (chosen, at Rome, from the 
senators, knights, and tribuni erarii) : ju- 
ratores (sworn valuers of any thing, 
Plaut.). 

ARRAY, »., ||arrange, Vip. ||Dress, 
vestire: convestire: induere sibi vestem 
or se veste: veste indui: yeste se ami- 
cire (to wrap one’s self up in a garment: 
applied, therefore, to upper garments; not 
to garments drawn on, which is induere: 
vestire is general): vestiri, amiciri aliqua 
re (velari aliqua re, poetically): to be ar- 


rayed in gold and purple, insignem auro 
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et purpura conspici. The carth is arraycd 
with flowers, &c., terra floribus, herbis, 
&c.: vestitur, || Zo array a panel, 
* judices seligere. 

ARREAR. Vid. Brurnp. 

ARREAR, 2pecunie residue (old 

ARREARS, ; outstanding accounts) : 
reliquum : quod reliquum est: quod re- 
liquum restat, que restant or quod res- 
tat: pecunie reliqued (the still remaining 
portion of a debt). To be in arrears, reli- 
quari aliquid (e. g., amplam summam, 
debitum: ex administratione rei publice 
reliquari: and quibus [summis] reliqua- 
tus est. All Jur. Cons.): reliqua habére 
or debére: with any body, nondum per- 
solvisse alicui, quod reliquum restat: to 
exact the arrears, pecunias reliquas or re- 
siduas exigere. He ts so much in arrears, 
residére apud aliquem (i. e., such a sum 
residet apud aliquem, Marcian., Dig.). 

ARREARAGE. Vid. ArrEar, 

ARRECT, arrectus: erectus (aures ar- 
rigere, Ter., Virg.: erigere, Cic.). 

ARREST, s., comprehensio. To put 
under arrest, comprehendere (of the per- 
son arresting): in custodiam dare (of the 
person ordering the arrest). To be kept 
under arrest, in custodia habéri or serva- 
ri; custodia tenéri or retinéri. 

ARREST, v., comprehendere: in cus- 
todiam dare [vid. ArREsT, s.]: in vincula 
conjicere: alicui manus injicere (to lay 
hands upon; e. g., virgini..... minister 
decemviri manus injecit, Liv., 3, 44, 6). 
To arrest one who was flying, e fuga 
retrahere aliquem. || Stop, delay: mo- 
rari: remorari: moram facere alicui rei: 
moram afferre alicujus or alicui rei: 
moram et tarditatem afferre alicui rei 
(cause a delay in any thing): tardare: 
retardare (to retard the prosecution of 
any thing ; e. g., of a journey, of the pur- 
sutt of an enemy): tenére: retinére: 
sustinére (to stop the progress of some- 
thing: a thief, a carriage, a horse) : repri- 
mere (to check forcibly: fugam hostium ; 
redundantem lacum): arcére: cohibére 
(to hold any thing off, so that it may not 
approach). To arrest any body, morari, 
demorari, remorari aliquem (general 
term for delaying him): detinére, demo- 
rari et detinére aliquem (to draw him 
back, with reference to some object pursued 
by him): to arrest any body on a journey, 
retardare aliquem in vid; remorari ali- 
cujus iter: to arrest any body’s pursuit of 
an enemy, tardare aliquem ad insequen- 
dum hostem (ofa marsh or other obstacle) : 
the progress of a war, moram et tardita- 
tem atferre bello; morari celeritatem 
belli: the onset of the enemy, tardare or 
retardare hostium impetum. 

ARRIDE, arridére. 

ARRIERE. Vid. Rear. 

ARRIERE BAN, *peribannus (Schir- 
litz, Mater., p. 153, 4, 1): ad rempubli- 
cam defendendam populi universi convo- 
catio (Cic.). : 

ARRIVAL, adventus: accessus: ap- 
pulsus (arrival of a ship: with or without 
litéris). Sudden, unexpected arrival, ad- 
ventus repentinus, improvisus or inter- 
ventus, superventus (without any adjcc- 
tive, Tac., Hist., 2, 54,1). To expect any 
body's arrival with eagerness, alicujus ad- 
ventum non mediocriter captare. 

ARRIVE, venire, advenire : adventare : 
accedere ad locum: pervenire, devenire : 
attingere, nancisci locum (to succeed in 
reaching): afferri (to be brought to: of 
things). To arrive on horseback, equo ad- 
vehi: in a carriage, curru advéhi: in a 
ship, pervéhi in locum, appellere [vid. To 
LAND]: the ship is arrived, navis appulsa 
est (not appulit). To have arrived: often 
adesse. ImpRr., || reach, assequi, conse- 
qui, adipisci (to arrive at an end aimed at ; 
then to reach locum or aliquem): perve- 
nire ad aliquid (arrive at any thing): 
compdtem fieri alicujus rei, potiri aliqua 
re (obtain any thing desired; e. g., @ wish). 

ARROGANCE, ae an (the exact- 

ARROGANCY,$§ ing e€ to one’s 
endowments and privileges) : fastus (a pre- 
sumptuous, contemptuous disposition) : su- 
perbia (self-sufficiency, pride, from think- 
ing others beneath one’s self): insolentia 
(insolence). 





ARTE 


ARROGANT, arrogans: insdlens: su- 
perbus: fastosus (post-Augustan, and 
very rare). T'he superbus would outshine 
others ; the arrogans would encroach upon 
them ; the fastosus despises them ; the in- 
solens insults them, Diderlein. An arro 
gant speech, sermo arrogantie. To become 
arrogant, arrogantiam sibi sumere ; mag- 
nos sibi sumere spiritus. 

ARROGANTLY, arroganter; insolen- 


ter. 

ARROGATE, aliquid vindicare sibi or © 
ad se: aliquid usurpare (appropriate to 
one’s self unjustly: asserere is wnclassic- 
al): sibi sumere, assumere, asciscere, ar- 
rogare, tribuere (ascribe to one’s self un- 
justly or unreasonably). I don’t arrogate 
so much to myself, non tantum mihi sumo 
neque arrogo: to arrogate to one's self 
reat authority, magnam auctoritatem sibi 
sumere. 

ARROW, sagitta: telum (any missile: 
but properly one thrown by the hand): to 
shoot arrows to any mark, &c., sagittas (or 
tela) conjicere aliquo. Like an arrow 
(= very swiftly), incredibili celeritate. A 
cloud of arrows, velut nubes (conjecta) 
sagittarum; or ingens vis sagittarum. 
Such a cloud of arrows, tanta vis sagitta- 
rum creberrime grandinis modo (ef. 
Liv., 28, 37, 7). 

ARROW-HEAD (a plant), sagittaria. 

ARROWY, “sharp sleet of arrowy 
shower” (Milton), ingens vis sagittarum 
creberrime grandinis modo. 

ARSENAL, armamentarium : officina 
armorum (wz weapons are also manu- 
factured there): navale, or plural navalia 
(for ships). 

ARSENIC, arsenicum: auripigmentum 
(orpiment). 

ARSIS (in music or metre), sublatio 
(apots, opposed to positio, Sécis: in late 
grammarians also arsis). 

ART, (1) human dexterity: (a) as op- 
posed to nature: ars: manus (the hu- 
man hand): by art, arte, per artem (gen- 
eral term) : manu, opere (by human labor). 
Fortified by art (of a fortress, &c.), manu 
or opere munitus: (b) opposed to what is 
merely mechanical: ars (general term, 
as the theory or set of rules by which the 
artist works ; the skill with which he works, 
or with which any thing is made) : artifici- 
um. (the skill with which any thing is made). 
The healing art, ars medendi. With art, 
arte, ex arte (e. g., scribere, canere) : scien- 
ter (scientifically ; e. g., tibiis cantare) : to 
bear upon it the stamp of art, artis signo 
notatum esse: (2) readiness or dexterity 
of one particular kind, obtained by prac- 
tice: (a) generally, ars: scientia alicujus 
rei (experimental knowledge; e. g., philos- 
ophandi; fundendi eris): studium alicu- 
jus rei (pursuit of any thing: an art so 
far as it is actually practiced), The art 
of painting, ars pingendi: the art of se- 
curing every body's good-will, ars ad pro- 
merendam omnium voluntatem: the art 
of conversation, of social intercourse, ser- 
mocinatrix (sc. ars: as translation of the 
Greek mposoudntixh). || Trick, arti- 
Sice, ars (réxvn): artificium (only in 
Com.: also techna): ||(b) @ particular 
trade, profession, art, ars: artificium: 
to study an art, arti alicui studére : to Ga 
low or practice an art, artem colere, fac- 
titare ; in arte versari, se exercére (exer- 
cére artem, doubtful, Krebs): to leave off 
an art, artem desinere: to reduce any 
thing to an art, aliquid ad artem pues 
re; aliquid in artem vertere. War be- 
came an art, disciplina militaris in artis 
modum venit. Z'he mechanical arts, ar- 
tes sordidw: questus sordidi. T'he lib- 
eral arts, artes ingenue, or liberales, or 
honestw, or elegantes. JN. artes elegan- 
tes et ingenuw; studia liberalia: the arts 
and sciences, artes et disciplinw; studia 
et artes: a lover of the fine arts, liberalium 
artium studiosus: homo elegans: *arti- 
um amator: all the liberal arts, omnes 
bonarum rerum discipline: the arts of 
war and peace, artes belli et pacis. || Mas- 
TER OF Arts, * magister liberalium arti- 
um: to take the degree of Master of Arts, 
*ad amplissimum magistri gradum pro- 
moveri. Vid. MAsTER. 

ARTERY, arteria. 


ARTI 


ARTFUL, callidus: versitus: vafer: | in its prod 


AS 
uction: opposed to arte cares): 


astiitus: subdd'us. JN. callidus et astu- facticius: factus (made; not produced 


tu:; astutus et callidus; versutus et cal- , 


lidus. (Syn. in Cunninc.] || Wrought 
by art; not natwral; artiiclosus {ar 
tificialis, Quint.: artifex, poetically]: fac- 
ticius: factus. 

ARTFULLY, astute; callide; vafre_ 
subdile 


ARTFULNESS, astutia : vafrities : ver- 
sutia: calliditas: dolus. || Skill, ars: 
ARTHRITIC, arthriticus. 

ARTHRITIS, arthritis: morbus articu- 
laris or articularius. 

ARTICHOKE, carduus: cinara (Cyna 
ra Scolymus, Linn.): cactus (cardoon: 
me artichoke, Cynara Cardunculus, 


n.). 

ARTICLE, (1) part: pars: caput 
chapter). Article in a contract, con- 
itio; caput. Article of a peace, lex ; con- 
ditio; caput: of faith, caput doctrine 
sacre@: in a dictionary, vocabulum, ver- 
bum: (2) || species; e.g. of wares, ge- 
nus. The general term res may often be 
used ; e. g., an article of luxury, res ad 
luxuriam pertinens: thts article is much 
sought after,*hujus generis merces cu- 
so expetuntur. || Jn grammar, articu- 
us. |j Article by article, per partes: 
per capita. || Articles of war, lex mili- 
taris (with reference to what is allowed or 

permitied in war). 

ARTICULAR, articularis (Suet., Plin.): 
articularius (Cat., Plin.): morbus articu- 
laris or articularius (the gout). 

ARTICULATE, adj. clarus: planus: 

lanatus. An articulate voice, vox cla- 
Ta (clear: opposed to obtusa) ; vox expla- 
Rabilis (opposed to perturbata, Sen. de 
Tré,1, 3,5). An articulate utterance, os 
Planum or explanatum (opposed to os 
confusum). To be an articulate speaker, 

lanate esse lingue (after Plin.). 

ARTICULATE, v., pronunciare (ver- 
ba). In Luer., Appul., Arnob., articulare 
verba : tae voces] mobilis articulat ver- 
borum dezdala lingua, Lucr., 4, 551: to 
learn to articulate, primum fari ccepisse 
(Suet., of children): loqui discere (of 
beasts, &c.): to teack any body to articu- 
late, aliquem verba edocére ; aliquem ser- 
moni assuefacere. ||T'o0 make terms, to 
treat: de conditionibus tractare or agere 
(cum aliquo). || To draw up in arti- 
cles, in capita conferre. 

ARTICULATELY, plane (so as to be 

: clare, clara voce (with loud, 
clear voice). To articulately, plane 
et articulate eloqui (so that each syllable is 
heard, Gell.) : clare or clara voce dicere : 
verba exprimere explanareque (Plin.): 
explanatz2 esse lingue (to be habituatts 
an articulate speaker). 

ARTICULATENESS, explanatio ver- 
borum (Quint.): dilucida pronuntiatio : 
explanata vox (after Plin.): splendor vo- 
cis (clearness of voice). 

ARTICULATION, || of words, prola- 
tio (utterance, Liv.): [pronuntiatio is the 
whole delivery = sce || Juncture of 
bones, commissura (general term for 
mode of joining together: also of the 
limbs of the human body): artus: articu- 
lus (joint: artus in singular not till poets 
of Silver Age). IN. commissure et artus. 

ARTIFICE, ars: artificium (only in 
Com.: also techna) : dolus. 

ARTIFICER, artifex (general term, es- 
pecially of one needing mind and inven- 
tion in his work): faber (one who works 
upon hard materials, as stone, ivory, &c.) : 
opifex (a workman needing mechanical 
skill and industry ; the author and pro- 
ducer of any work). A distinguished arti- 
ficer, artifex ribus suis precipuus. 
|| Maker, contriver, auctor: inventor: 
conditor: effector: molitor: princeps: 
parens: architectus, (Syn. in Arcut- 
TEcT.] JN. parens effectorque; prin- 
ceps et architectus. The artificer of the 
world, creator or procreator mundi; ef- 
fector mundi moli e. 

(made or pro- 


AR JIFICIAL, artificiosus 
duced by art: opposed to naturalis: arti- 
fex, poetically, Prop. Pers.: artificialis 
only in Quint.) : quod habet artem: artis 
Particeps (what testifies to art as concerned 





nature: opposed to naturalis). 
cial address, oratio artis - 
this was naturalor artificial, sive hoc est na- 
turw, sive artis: a natural or an artificial 
memory, memoria naturalis aut artificiosa. 

ARTIFICIALLY, artificiose ;_ arte ; 
manu et arte; affabre (as in affubre fac- 


Cic.). 

ARTILLERY, | large machines 
for shooting instruments of de- 
struction, tormenta, plural, orum (com- 
prehended tn ancient ‘are, i 
and catapulte, for shooting stones, &c.). 
Heavy artillery, * tormenta majoris modi: 
horse artillery, *tormenta que ab equiti- 
bus administrantur. A captuin in the ar- 
tillery, * cohortis tormentarie prefectus. 
An artillery wagon, *currus tormenta- 
Trius: a park of artillery, tormenta, orum; 
* apparatus tormentarius. The fire of ar- 
tillery, *ictus tormentarii. || The artil- 
lery (as a service, &c.), *res tormentaria. 
|| 4s @ body, *cohortes tormentariz or 
tormenta only. 

ARTILLERY-MAN, * tormentarius. 

ARTISAN, opifex: faber: artifex [SyNn. 
in AntiriceR]: sellularius (an artisan 
whose occupation is of a sedentary kind). 
|| Artisans, fabri; qui in tabernis sunt; 
opificum vulgus. 4 base artisan, opifex 

z mercis. 

ARTIST, artifex. [Vid. Antrricer.] 
|| Skilled in art, intelligens; sciens ar- 
tium. 

ARTLESS, || as praise rather than 
not, simplex: sine affectatione (of per- 
sons): apertus (open-hearted : homo, ani- 
mus, &c.): nullo cultu (sitthout ornament 
or polish: of things). || As blame rather 
than not, non artificiosus: inconditus. 
|| Wanting art, unskillful, artis non 
peritus : artis ignarus. 

ARTLESSLY, sine arte: nullo cultu: 
ingenue: candide: aperte. 

ARUNDINACEOUS, arundineus (arun- 
dinaceus, once in Pliny). 

AS, (D || as a particle of comparison: 
ac, atque (after words denoting equality, 
similarity, &c.: eque, idem, par. *&c.): 
quam (if eract equality is not meant, but 
excess or defect. Thus, if a negative pre- 
cedes wque, &c., quam must be used, not 
ac, atque, for the negation destroys the ex- 
act equality, Herzog, Cas., B. G., 2, 6) 
et, ut, and (after idem) ac, atque, et, qui, 
seldom cum (as in Sallust and Tacitus). 
We can not maintain friendship unless we 
love our friends as ourselves, amicitiam 
tueri non possumus, nisi eque amicos et 
nosmet ipsos diligamus: in what a situa- 
tion our affairs are, you know as well as I 
do, quo in loco res nostre sint, juxta me- 
cum omnes intelligitis: they go away the 
same men as they came, iidem abeunt, qui 
venerunt. || After such, so great, so 
many (talis, tantus, tot), not quam, but 
qualis, quantus, quot. He is such as he 
ever was, talis est, qualissemper fuit. || In 
forms of protestation Sahl secur ines 
“as true as,” ita or sic with the subjunc- 
tive followed by ut, with the subjunctive if 
@ wish ts to be expressed, the indicutive if 
an assertion is to be made: “as irue as I 
live, I shudder,” &c., ita vivam (or ita 
deos mihi velim propitios), ut—perhor- 
resco ; or (with ita vivam thrown in paren- 
thetically) perhorresco, ita vivam, &c. 
“ As true as I am alive, I should like,” &c., 
ita vivam (or ita mihi omnia, que opto, 
contingant) ut velim, &c. || As (so) WELL 
—AS: et—et; tum—tum; quum—tum 
(with quum—tum, the clause with quum 
ts the more general, that with tum the more 
special statement). Sometimes ut—sic ; 
non minus—quam : [77> tam—quam in 
this sense does not i=, to the Golden 
Age.| || Nor so—as, non tam—quam. 
The Romans waged some wars not 30 suc- 
cessfully as bravely, Romani bella quedam 
non tam feliciter quam fortiter gesserunt 
(or Romani bella quedam fortius quam 
felicius, or magis fortiter quam feliciter 
gesserunt). Caius is not so prudent as he 
ts brave, Caius fortior est quam prudenti- 
or (which allows him some ce: 
magis fortis est quam prudens, or fortis 
est quam prudens. The form fortior est 


An artifi- 





AS 

: agra prudentior is that which belongs te 

best age). |] As—so: ut—ita or sic. 
quema um—eodem modo: quemad- 
modum—sic ; velut—sic or ita. {{ As 
MUCH AGAIN, alterum tantum: this ts as 
big again as that, hoc altero tanto majus 
est. |j As many as (=all who), quotcum- 
que : AS MUCH as, quantumcumque. |j As 
SOON AS: simul et or ac (atque): simul 
ut: also simul alone: ut: ut primum: 
quum primum: ubi (when): postquam 
(after). All these take the perfect 
tmdicative tn narrative where we should 
use the pluperfect; but when repeated 
actions or continued states are described, 
the principal verb being in the imperfect, 
the verb with postquam, &c., may be in the 
pluperfect: [simulac se remiserat— 
reperiebatur, Nep.] || 4s (—as if), 
AS Ir: tamquam. I depart from life as 
Jjrom an inn, ex vita discedo, tamquam 


an ae 
As a of explanation. 
| As if; just as Pee. ; tam- 
quam si; veluti; haud secus ac si; non 
aliter quam si (all with subjunctive): the 
men together as if something of 
great importance were in hand, tamquam 
summi momenti res ageretur, ita concur- 
rerunt homines. Sometimes an ablative 
absolute is used: the enemy pursued as 
if the victory were already won, hostes in- 
secuti, quasi parta jam victoria. || As 1, 
FORSOOTH; AS IF (ironically) : as if, for- 
sooth, I thought this, quasi vero id putem. 
|| To denote a property: tamquam (ez- 
pressing equality in point of manner and 
degree: “as much as ;” “as if”): ut (the 
relation, “‘as far as”): loco (in the place 
of): instar (as good as, of equal value or 
weight with) : nomine (under the name of). 
I love you as a friend, amo te ut amicum 
(so far as you are my friend): tamquam 
amicum (as much as a friend; as much 
as if you were my friend): to be as @ son 
to any body, filii loco esse alicui: to be to 
any body as a father, alicui parentis nume- 
ro esse. Sometimes other forms must be 
used ; e. g., we must do as physicians do, 
medicorum ratio, or consuetudo imitanda 
est. To carry any thing off as so much 
gain, lucri nomine tollere aliquid. Plato 
is, in my judgment, as good as all of them 
together, Plato est mihi instar omnium. 
As with a substantive is here often trans- 
lated by an adverb or byin modum. To 
behave as @ woman, muliebriter se gerere : 
to act as a slave, serviliter agere: to obey 
as slaves, in modum servorum parére: to 
torture @ free citizen as a slave, civem 
in modum cruciare. || As; 4s 
BEING. Here the property contains also 
the ground of the preceding statement, 
and quippe, quippe qui, utpote qui are 
used. Quippe ts often used with something 
of irony, and before participles or other 
attributives only [Democrito, quippe 
viro erudito, &c.]: quippe or utpote 
qui takes subjunctive. { Pract. Intr., 
iL, 814.) They did not trust their own 
valor, as being men who had been often 
routed, non—sua virtute confisi sunt, 
quippe toties fusi fugatique. || As is often 
untranslated ; e. g., with such verbs as to 
consider or look upon: as, this must 
be looked upon as the greatest evil, hoc 
maximum malum existimandum est: he 
is looked upon as a very just man, justissi- 
mus vir habetur. || As is also untrans- 
lated when=in the character of, or 
when Iwas. He dedicated, as dictator, 
the Temple of Salus, which he had rowed 
when consul, edem Salutis, qaam consul 
voverat, dictator dedicavit. || As, For IN- 
STANCE: ut; velut; veluti Animals 
which are born on land; as, for instance, 
crocodiles, bestis que gignuntur in terra, 
veluti crocodili: even the gods waged 
wars; as, for instance, with the giants, dii 
quoque bella gesserunt, ut cum giganti- 
bus. t vel is used in this sense: 
Taras tuas quidem sed suaves accipio 
literas: vel (as, for instance) quas proxi- 


me accepi, quam prudentes, &c. [Pract 
Intr., ii., 542. 

(Il) As a particle of time. || As= 
when: quum: ut: ubi. [Ubi marks a 


point tn time from which something began: 
ut, an event which was succeeded by an- 


ASCE 


other: quum, the coincidence of two facts, | 
sy that either both happen at the same point | 
of time, or a momentaneous action intro- 
duced by “as” either happens while anotier 
is still going on, or is immediately conse- 
quent to it. Vid. Excurs., ii, to Grote- 
fend’s Materials.) Ut and ubi take the 
indicative (when no other reason requires 
the subjunctive), mostly the perfect: quum 
also takes indicative of present and perfect 
(and also with the imperfect and pluperfect 
of repeated actions=as often as); but 
in simple narrative has the subjunctive of 
thapcrfect and pluperfect. Very often the 
verb with “as” és translated by a participle, 
which will be in ablative absolute when 
the two propositions have not the same sub- 
ject. || AS OFTEN AS: quoties: quum 
with indicative, even of imperfect and plu- 
perfect. [Quum quiepiam cohors ex 
orbe excesserat, hostes velocissime re- 
fagiebant, Ces.] || As LONG As: tam diu 
—guam or quam diu: usque adeo— 
quoad: as relat. quamdiu (e. g., tenuit 
se uno loco quamdiu fuit hiems) : quoad 
(all the time until; as long as). || AS= 
while, dum, or by participle of present. 
|| As soon as. Vid. As (I). 

(IV) As @ causal particle=since ; 
inasmuch as: quoniam (indicative): 
guum (subjunctive): quando; quando- 
quidem (indicative). Vid. SINCE. 

(V) As TO; AS CONCERNING; AS TOUCH- 
ING, &c.: quod attinet ad: quod: some- 
times de: ad. As to the book, which your 
son gave you, quod ad librum attinet, 
quem tibi filius dabat. As to retaining 
our liberty, I agree with you, de libertate 
rctinenda tibi assentior. As to (or, as 
for) Pomponia, I would have you write, if 
you think good, quod ad Pomponiam, si 
tibi videtur, scribas velim. As to my 
Tullia, I agree with you, de Tullid mea 
tibi assentior. As to your praying that, 
&c., (nam) quod precatus es, ut, &c. 
|| As vo, before infinitive after ‘ so,” 
“ such,” ut: after a negative or interroga- 
tive sentence, ut, or more commonly qui 
(with subjunctive). No man is so sense- 
less as to believe this, nemo tam delirus 
est, ut (or qui) he credat [quis potest 
tam aversus a vero esse—qui neget, &c.]. 
As Not To, quin. Wo. food is so hard as 
not to be digested, &c., nullus cibus tam 

avis est, quin is—concoquatur, 

(VJ) || MiscELLANEOUS PHRASES with 
as. Be it as it may, utcumque res est 
or erit. AS WAS LIKELY; AS WAS SURE 
TO HAPPEN: id, quod necesse erat acci- 
dere. AS PEOPLE Say, ut dicunt, ferunt, 
or aiunt: ut dicitur, traditur, or fertur. As 
QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE, quam celerrime: 
AS SHORTLY AS POSSIBLF, quam brevissi- 
me: AS FAR AS I CAN, quoad ejus facere 
possum: AS FAR AS POSSIBLE, AS FAR AS 
CAN BE DONE, quoad cjus fieri potest. As 
IT WERE (softening @ strong word, &c.), 
quasi. As far as appearance gocs, ad 
speciem {e. g., forum adornatum ad spe- 
ciem magnifico ornatu, Cic.}. As far as 
Iknow, quod sciam. As far as 1 can with 
a good conscience, quod salva fide or salvo 
officio possim, But with quantum such 
limitations are in the indicative [quantum 
—intelligo]. 

ASBESTOS, asbestos : amiantus (not 
our asbestos, but amianth). 

ASCEND, ascendere: sublime ferri: 
sublimem abire (of mounting on high, 
into the clouds, &c.: the latter only of 
living things). To ascend gradually, 
gradatim ascendere. (TRANS.) 7Z'0 as- 
cend a wall, myrum ascendere: a tree, 
in arborem inscendere: the rostra, in 
rostra (in concionem) escendere; ascen- 
dere in rostra: to ascend the pulpit, * in 
sacrum suggestum ascendere : the throne, 
*in regiam sedem escendere (properly) ; 
regnum adipisci: regnum occupare (of 
obtaining royal power ; the latter especial- 
ly unlawfully). || Fra. to ascend to 
honors, &c., ascendere ad honores, ad 
altiorem gradum; alsv without ad: pro- 
moveriadorinampliorem gradum., || The 
ascending lines (in genealogical tables), 

adus ascendentium (Paul., Dig.). 

ASCENDANT, fastigium, or by adjec- 
tine summus. To be in the ascendant, in 
(tam) sublime fastigium venisse: in ho- 
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ASCR 


nore esse: florére: vigére: summam 
fortunam, summam gloriam consecutum 
esse: glorid florére: esse in laude: in 
claritudinem pervenisse: gloria circum- 
fluere: omnium sermone celebrari: in 
magno nomine et glorid esse: magna 
celebritate fame esse (of persons only). 
Q) || Superiority, influence, prw- 
stantia. Zo have the ascendant in any 
thing, aliqua re prestare alicui: potiorem 
esse aliquo: aliquem antecedere, antecel- 
lere, anteire, antistare, excellere, prece- 
dere, preecurrere, superare : prepollére: 
prevalére (prevalére, Liv., pref.). || As- 
CENDANTS (in degrees of kindred), 
ascendentes (opposed to descendentes, 
Paul., Dig.). 

ASCENDENCY, prestantia: vis. [Vid. 
ASCENDANT (2).] Zo have ascendency 
over, vim exercére in aliquem: multum 
valére ad aliquid; momentum habére ad 
aliquid. 

ASCENSION, ascensug, tis (in aliquid; 
also of ascension of the stars): ascensio 
(less common): conscensio (in aliquid : 
act of climbing or mounting for the pur- 
pose of entering into : escensus is without 
certain authority in the old writers, for in 
Liv., 34, 28, and Tac., Ann., 13, 39, 2, as- 
censu 7s now read). || Ascension to heaven, 
* abitus or ascensusincelum. || Ascen- 
sion day, * dies per Christi in coelum 
abitum sacrata; or * dies memoriw Christi 
in celum protecti sacra. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, festum [dies festus] as- 
censionis Domini. 

ASCENT, (1) || act of ascending: 
ascensus, ts (in aliquid): ascensio (less 
commonly). (2) || Way by which one 
ascends, ascensus. <A steep ascent, as- 
census arduus (Cic.). (3) || du emi- 
nence, locus editus; locus superior. 

ASCERTAIN, || make certain, osten- 
dere: declarare: probare: planum facere 
atque probare. <Any thing ascertains the 
meaning of a word, aliquid satis declarat, 
queenam sub voce—subjicienda sit sen- 
tentia. || Zo ascertain a person of 
any thing, probare alicui aliquid: de- 
monstyare: efficere (establish): vincere: 
evincere (prove against all opposition). 
|| Zo learn for certain, aliquid com- 
perire: to have ascertained, (pro) certo 
scire: exploratum habére aliquid or ali- 
quid mihi exploratum est: perspectum 
planeque cognitum habére. 

ASCERTAINMENT: the nearest, per- 
haps, regula or norma ad quam aliquid 
dirigatur. Better by circumlocution with 
verbs under ASCERTAIN. ‘“ For want of 
ascertainment, how far,” &c., * qaum non- 
dum satis sit exploratum, quatenus, &c. 

ASCETIC, s., ascéta, wx ( fem., ascetria) : 
doxnris, quem vocant. || Imrropr., vir 
vita durus, || Aps., an ascetic life, vita 
parcissima ac durissima. T7'o lead an as- 
cetic life. PROPR., * ascetarum more Vi- 
vere: IMPR., parce ac duriter vivere. 

ASCETICISM, immanitas in voluptati- 
bus aspernandis (C. Part., 23, 81). 

ASCII, * qui loca ascia incdlunt (loca 
ascia, Plin.). 

ASCITES, ascites, w, m. (Cel. Aur., 
Tard., 3,8; Plin., Valer., 3,12. In Cels., 
aokitns.) 

ASCITITIOUS, adscitus or ascitus ( par- 
ticiple: opposed to nativus). 

ASCRIBABLE, ascribendus, 
quod ascribi debet, potest, &c. 

ASCRIBE, ascribere alicui aliquid (¢o 
attribute any thing, whether good or bad, 
to any body, as its author, inventor, or 
cause): assignare alicui aliquid (to at- 
tribute any thing to any body, as proceed- 
ing from him; to impute a to him as a 
fault, or ascribe it to him as a merit): ad- 
dicere alicui aliquid (to pronounce any 
body the author of a writing, book, &c., 
Gell., 3, 3): tribuere or attribuere alicui 
aliquid (to represent any body as the cause 
of any thing ; to lay the blame of it upon 
him). To ascribe the invention of any 
thing to any body, aliquid alicui inventori 
ascribere: to ascribe any thing to.fear, 
aliquid timori assignare : to ascribe an 
evil, a mischance, &c., to any body, alicui 
casum adversum tribuere; alicui incom- 
modum ascribere. You ascribe all this to 
me, heec tibi a me eveniunt. 


&c., or 
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ASH, fraxinus. || Of ash, fraxineus. 
Ht MoUNTAIN-ASH, sorbus [sorbus aucu- 
paria, Liv.]: [> not ornus. 

ASHAMED, pudore suffusus. To be 
ashamed, pudet me (alicujus rei; also 
with infinitive, Ter.) : pudor suffunditur 
mihi: pudore affici (aliqua re). 

ASHEN, fraxineus. 

ASHES, cinis (remains of a burned 
body, whether stil glowing or burned out ; 
also both singular and plural, as ashes of. 
a burned corpse): tavilla (ashes as light, 
floating particles, especially when still 
glowing): lix, gen. licis (ashes from the 
hearth ; cinis foci, Varr.: lye-ashes). To 
burn or reduce any thing to ashes, aliquid 
in cinerem redigere ( for any purpose) : in 
cinerem or cineres vertere (annihilate, 
destroy): to be burned or reduced to ashes, 
in cinerem redigi ( for any purpose; e. g., 
horn): in cinerem or cineres verti (to be 
destroyed, annihilated) : conflagrare: de- 
flagrare: consumi (to be burned up or 
down). Reduced or burned to ashes, in 
cinerem redactus: ad cinerem ambustus 
(crumbled to ashes by burning). The fire 
is burning under the ashes, cinere latet 
obriitus ignis (tropically, Lucr., 4, 924); 
ignis suppositus est cinere (doloso, Hor., 
tropically). To lie in sackcloth and ashes, 
sordidatum or atratum esse (according to 
Roman custom). To adjure any body by 
the ashes of any body, obsecrare aliquem 
per cinerem mortui alicujus. Peace to 
thy ashes, tua ossa bene quiescant (Pe- 
tron.) ; tua ossa molliter cubent (Ov.) ; 
bene placideque quiescas (terraque tibi 
sit super ossa levis, T%.). 

ASHORE, in litore (on the shore): in 
arido (on dry land): ad litus; in terram 
(to the shore). To go ashore, exire in 
terram; e navi exire, or exire only: egré- 
di, ascendere, escensionem facere (in 
terram). Jo put soldiers, &c., ashore, 
milites in terram (or in terra) exponere. 
To run or be driven ashore (of a ship), in 
terram deferri (to be carried to the land; 
stronger, in litus ejici ; vado, or in vadum, 
or litoribus elidi.) To run a vessel ashore 
(intentionally), ad litus appellere. To be 
ashore (of soldiers, &c.), expositos or in 
terram (or in terra) expositos esse. 

ASH-WEDNESDAY, * dies cinerum 
sacrorum, 

ASHY, cinereus: cineraceugs: cinera 
ceo or cinericeo colore: leucophzus (be 
tween white and black). 

ASIDE, seorsum (apart from others): 
in latus: oblique: in ohliquum. But 
mostly with verbs compounaed with se: to 
call any body aside, aliquem sevocare: to 
take or lead any body aside, aliquem sedu- 
cere: to lay or put any thing aside, ali- 
quid seponere (properly) ; aliquid inter- 
mittere or omittere (figuratively, to give 
up any thing ; intermittere, for a time; 
omittere, entirely), To say any thing aside 
to any body, aliquid alicui in aurem dicere. 

ASININE, asininus (belonging to or 
proceeding from an ass: not in the sense 
of “stupid”), || Stupid: stolidus: fatuus: 
stupidus: hebes: tardus. JN. stupidus 
et tardus. 

ASK, interrogare, rogare aliquem, or 
(less frequently) de aliquo: any body about 
any thing, aliquem aliquid (or less com- 
monly de re: both general terms, to ask for 
the purpose of getting an answer from any 
body, or learning his opinion): sciscitari 
ex aliquo (to ask urgently; often from 
curiosity, with inquisitiveness, eagerness, 
or in an artful manner) : querere, exqui- 
rere, requirere ex or ab aliquo (to ask 
connectedly and accurately, to question 
for the purpose of arriving at certainty. 
Querere is the proper word of a judge 
questioning an accused person) : percunc- 
tari de or ex aliquo (to desire to know 
every thing exactly: hence the proper word 
for asking the price of goods, v. Gell., 9, 
4, p. init.: whether, utrum; if or whether 
any thing, ecquid or quid, not si quid). 
To ask in a captious manner, captiose in- 
terrogare: to ask any body for advice, 
consulere aliquem: to ask one’s way, ro- 
gare viam (1); exquirere iter. J had no 
occasion to ask that, hoc mihi non fuit 
querendum. || Request: rogare: pe 
tere (general term for asking, whether as 


ASPE 


to the 


jure quodam suo postulare. ‘ 
inst any pea as (a matter of) right, 
aliquid jure quodam suo posse: 
Seaset postaland causam habére. || In- 
vite: invitare: vocare: to @inner, ali- 
ad ccenam vocare or invitare: to 
one’s house, aliquem domum suam invi- 
tare. || Demand such a price: indi- 
care (opposed to promittere, to offer so 
such). To ask 100 sesterces, indicare 
centum numis (or nummis). || Require: 
poscere : postulare: flagitare. Mostly by 
genitice or adjective with esse: this asks 
prudence, est prudentis [causa, res, tem- 
pus poscit; quum res postulabit: que 
tempus et necessitas flagitat]. || To ask 
pardon, vid. Parpon. || To ask leave, 
veniam petere. . ; 
ASKANCE or ASKAUNCE, oblique: 
in obliquum. To look askance at any 
body, aliquem limis oculis adspicere 
(Plaut.), aliquem limis spectare (Ter.). 
ASKAUNT. Vid. ASKAUNCE. 
ASKER, rogator (e. g., hee epistola 
non suasoria est, sed rogatoris, Cic.) : in- 
terrogator (Ulp., Diz.). Participle, ro- 
: interrogans. To reply to an asker, 
interroganti alicui respondére. 
ASLAKE (0bs.), reprimere (e. g.,ignem, 
sitim): opprimere (e. g., ): com- 
pescere (e. g., incendium): sedare (e. g., 


ASLAN T, oblique: in obliquum: ex ob- 
itiquo: transverso: transverse: in trans- 


versum (across). 

ASLEEP, in somno: somno. To be 
asleep, dormire (general term) : dormitare 
(to be in a deep sleep): quiescere (to be at 
rest after exertion): sommum capere (to 
fall asleep). A person asleep, dormiens. 
T have not been asleep all night, somnum 
ego hac nocte oculis non vidi meis ( Ter.) : 
totam noctem pervigilavi. To prevent 


ASSA — 
Plin.) : positus ac spatia siderum (Tac.) : 
positura stellarum (Gell). 
ASPECT, .v., aspectare : 
ASPEN, *pdpilus tremula. |j Apu. 


pdépuleus. 
mee asperare (Varr., Col., 

‘ac.). 

ASPERITY, asperitas : itas (bit- 
terness, roughness of things; of mind, 
voice, &c.: sharpness, e. g., of vinegar). 
To speak with asperity, aspere concitate- 
que dicere. JN. tristitia atque asperitas: 
asperitas et immanitas nature. 

ASPERNATION, aspernatio (Cic.). 

ASPERSE, aspergere aliquem aliqué 
re (not aliquem alone), or aliquid # cui 
{e. g, labem or labeculam (nonnulam) 
alicui aspergere (Cic.): aliquem macula 
aliqua aspergere (Cic.): aliquem infamia 
or lingua —— (Cic.): alicui aliquid 
mali faucibus are (rhetorical, Cic.)]: 
de fama or gloria alicujus detrahere: ex- 
istimationem alicujus oppugnare: incur- 
rere in alicujus famam: calumniari (to 
accuse falsely with bad intention): crimi- 
nari (to blacken ; to excite suspicion against 
any body by accusation : aliquem apud ali- 
quem): male dicere alicui (to speak ill 
of). Also aliquem variis rumoribus dif- 
ferre. 

ASPERSION, || act of sprinkling, 
aspersio (aque, Cic.): aspersus (only in 
ablatiee, aspersu: perhaps only in Plin.). 
||Calumny: calumnia: criminatio: labes 
or alicui aspersa: nota alicui 
aspersa (Ulp.). 

ASPHALTIC, bituminatus (e. g., aqua): 
bituminosus (e. g., terra: fontes, Vitr.): 
bitumineus (Ov 

ASPHALTOS, bitimen sid ame iad 

ASPHODEL, asphddélus (asphodelus 
ramosus, Linn.): pure Latin, albutium 
(according to Isid., Orig., 17, 9, 84). 

ASPIC, aspis, idis. 

ASPIRATE, aspirare. To aspirate a 
consonant, consonanti aspirare or aspira- 
tionem adjicere (Quint.). Not to asptrate 
@ consonant, consonanti aspirationem de- 
trahere. 

ASPIRATE, adj. <An aspirate, litera 
cui aspiratur, or cui aspiratio adjicitur 
(Quint.). 

ASPIRATION, |learnest desire (of 





any body from falling asleep, aliq 

somno prohibére. J easily fall asleep, 
facilis mihi est somnus (opposed to difii- 
eilis mihi est somnus). 


lazy, &c.). 

ASLOPE, oblique: in obliquum. 

ASP, aspis (the proper word, * coluber 
in Linn.). The bite of an asp, aspidis 
morsus. 

ASPALATHUS, aspalathus. 

ASPARAGUS, asparagus (aspharagus, 
Appul., Herb., 84). 

ASPECT, || look, aspectus [aspectus 
letus, horridus, deformis Somer 
visus (not visum): species: forma: faci 
(outward appearance, form: forma also of 
beautiful appearance: all five both of living 
and lifeless things): 03 (with reference to 
the whole form of the face) : vultus (with ref- 
erence to the countenance). || Look (act- 
tve); act of beholding, aspectus. || Di- 
rection (of local position): circumlocu- 
tion by specto (mostly with ad, in), less 

aspecto with accusative. To 

ve Qn eastern aspect, ad orientem solem 

. The situation and aspect of a 

villa are of great importance, permagni 
est, ubi sit posita villa, quo spectet (por- 
ticibus, ostiis ac fenestgis, Varr.). || Sit- 
uation or prospect of affairs: sta- 
tus: conditio: locus: temporum ratio; 
or tempora, or res only, or a neuter adjec- 
tive. the aspect of things iz brighter, om- 
nia jam hilariora sunt: the aspect of my 
Gfairs is brighter, res mee meliore loco 
sunt: is darker, res mew sunt minus se- 
cund# ; .deteriore sum statu: the aspect 
of things is much changed, magna facta 
est rerum commutatio; versa sunt om- 
nia: the unfavorable or threatening aspect 
the times, iniquitas rerum or rum, 

Aspect of the stars, aspectus (si 


hing great): desiderium alicujus 
Tei: Magnum, summum, or incredibile 
alicujus rei desiderium. To hare lofty 
aspirations, perhaps alta mente preditum 
esse: excelsum quendam et altum, et 
’ humana despicientem genitum esse: al- 
tiore animo esse: * magno rerum bona- 
rum desiderio teneri, incensum esse: elate 
atque ample sentire. || Pronunciation 
of @ letter with a rough breathing: as- 
piratio. To pronounce no consonant with 
an aspiration, nusquam nisi in vocali as- 
piratione uti. 

ASPIRE ro, aspirare ad or in aliquid, 
or with local adverb tn o (sometimes with 
dative or absolutely) : sectari or consectari 
aliquid (to pursue it earnestly). Also pe- 
tere or appetere aliquid : captare aliquid: 
studére alicui rei: concupiscere aliquid. 
To aspire to the praise we long for, ad eam 
laudem, quam volumus, aspirare (Cic.): 
to aspire to immortality, immortalitatem 
sectari: to aspire to any body's good-will, 
benevolentiam alicujus consectari: to 
wealth or power, opes or potentiam con- 
sectari: to which you aspire, quo tu as- 


piras. 

ASQUINT : to look asquint, limis spec- 
tare (of a single case): limis or perversis 
oculis esse, strabonem esse (to squint 
habitually). + 

ASS, asmus. Little ass, asellus. Young 
ass, colt of an ass, pullus asininus. The 
ass brays, asinus rudit. A wild ass, onager. 
|| As a word of contempt (= fool, dolt) the 
Romans uséd asinus only of a simple, silly 
person [In me quidvis harum rerum 
convenit Qu@ sunt dicte in stultum, 


ASSAIL, adoriri, aggrédi aliquem ; im- 
petum facere or invadere in aliquem (all 
of enemies: invadere also of dogs): in- 





currere, incursare in with accusative (of 





ASSA 

running wildly against; e. g., of dogs, 
also the word of cavalry): tentare 
aliquem ‘of diseases) : oppugnare aliquem 
(also especially of attacking a city; urbem 
oOppugnare or impugnare): insectari ali- 
quem vehementius: invehiin aliquem acer- 
bius (of assailing with hard words). To 
assail with the sword, ferro petere aliquem, 
or (of provoking him ; of acting on the of- 
JSensive) ferro lacessere aliquem. To as- 
sail any body from behind, a tergo adoriri 
aliquem: to assail any body with stones, 
aliquem saxis incessere : with prayers, en- 
treaties, &c., precibus agere cum aliquo: 
precibus fatigare aliquem (to weary him 
with prayers): orare aliquem supplicibus 
verbis: to assail any body with prayers 
and almost with tears, omnibus precibus, 
pzne lacrimis etiam obsecrare aliquem. 

ASSAILABLE, circumlocution by im- 

ASSAILANT, oppugnator (e. g., patria, 
Liv., salutis mew, Cic.): or by circumlo- 
cution with verbs under Assatt (qui, &c., 
adoritur aliquem, lacessit, impugnat ali- 
oot or by their participles (invadens, 

ASSAILER, oppugnator. Vid. Assarz- 


ANT. 
ASSASSIN, sicarius (one who makes 
murder a trade, of which the sica is his 
tool): percussor alicujus: auctor necis 
(one who actually struck the death-dlow): 
interfector (general term occisor only in 
Plaut.; peremtor, interemtor, late). To 
hire an assassin, conducere aliquem ad 
cedem faciendam: to hire an assassin to 
kill any body, percussorem emere in ali- 
quem: percussorem alicui subornare. 
Sometimes insidiator (one who kills by 





another, alicui negotium dare, 


insidiis facta: to accuse any body of as- 
ination, accusare inter sicarios (Cic., 


ASSAULT. o. adoriri aggrédi ali 
', v., adoriri, iquem : 
impetum facere or invadere in aliquem: 
incurrere, incursare in aliquem : oppug- 
nare or impugnare (urbem, &c., also ali- 
quem). With the sword, ferro petere or 
lacessere aliquem: in the rear, a te 
adoriri aliquem. (Syn. im Assart.] [jTo 
commit an assault on any body, ali- 
cui manus admovére, injicere: 
alicui vim afferre (also = to lay violent 
hands on, to kill): alicui vim et manus 
injicere (to commit violence): plagam or 
plagas alicui mere, injicere 
. pal infligere, 
ASSAULT, s., impétus: incursus (both 
of enemies and of a disease): oppugnatio, 
impetus in locum factus (assault on a 
aga A personal assault, vis or verbéra. 


sault, exercitum ad urbem oppugnandam 
admovére : to order an assault, urbem vi 
adoriri or oppugnare: scalis muros ag- 
grédi. To commit a criminal assault, vim 
or stuprum afferre alicui; stuprum in- 
ferre alicui; per vim stuprare aliquam; 
decus muliebre expugnare (Lir.). [Vid. 
Attack, end.] 

ASSAULTER, oppugnator. 
SAILANT. 


aliquem or aliquid: perie acere 
alicujus or alicujus rei. [Vid. difference 
in Assay, 8.): iquid : pro- 


say, if, &c., experiri, si, : whether—or 
utrum—an, i7Try, ass herrea 


ASSE 


conari: to ass1y (gold, &c.), aliquid ad 
obrussam exigere (obrussa, assay by fire); 
igni spectare aliquid and (figuratively) 
aliquem (Cic.): to assay any body's fideli- 
ty, alicujus fidem inspicere (Ov.). 

ASSAY, s., tentatio: tentamen (gen- 
eral term for trial: the former as act: the 
latter only in Ov., but doubtless current in 
prose): experimentum (érial for the pur- 
pose of obtaining experience): periculum 
(trial attended with risk). Assay of gold, 
obrussa (trial by fire): spectatio (e. g., 
pecuniw). Zo make assay. Vid. to As- 
SAY, v. 

ASSAYER, spectator (e. g., pecuniw). 

ASSECUTION, comparatio: adeptio. 

ASSEMBLAGE, || assembly, Vip. 
|| Collection of things: acervus: cu- 
mulus: congeries: strues (heap, pile. 
Syn. in Heap): multitudo: thesaurus 
(assemblage of valuables) : (53° collectio 
as only the act of assembling; e. g., col- 
lectio membrorum Absyrti (Cic.): col- 
lectus occurs in Frontin., de Limit. (col- 
lectus aque pluvialis). 

ASSEMBLE, Tr., cogere (properly, to 
drive together; to bring together to one 
point): congregare (to drive together like 
a@ herd) : convocare (to call together): con- 
ducere: contrahere (to draw together ; e. 
2., troops): to assemble the people, con- 
cionem vocare or convocare: the senate, 
8enatum cogere or convocare: the troops 
(for the purpose of addressing them), miili- 
tes in concionem convocare: to assemble 
troops at a given place, milites, copias in 
unum locum cogere, conducere, or con- 
trahere. INTR., cogi: se congregare: 
convenire : coire (to come together) : con- 
fluere: frequentes convenire (of flowing 
together in a large body): convolare (to 
Sly together in haste): to assemble in the 
senate-house (after being summoned), in 
senatum or in curiam cogi. 

ASSEMBLING (participial 
tive), congregatio; convocatio, 

ASSEMBLY, || of persons: conven- 
tus (assembly as meeting at a certain or 
appointed place): ccetus (assembly as meet- 
ing to assist in @ common purpose): con- 
cio (assembly as summoned to listen to an 
address ; e. g., of the people, of soldiers) : 
circulus (assembly as circle conversing to- 
gether, or standing round a speaker) : coro- 
na (crowd encircling a speaker) : consessus 
(a sitting assembly ; e. g., of judges, spec- 
tators, &c): concilium (a@ summoned as- 
sembly, in which one declares what is to be 
done): consilium (an assembly in which 
each person is to declare what he thinks 
should be done): comitia, plural, is an his- 
torical term for the meeting of the Roman 
people: acroasis (dxkpdacis, @ conversa- 
zione: an assembly where one or more en- 
tertain the rest by singing, reading aloud, 
&c.). A numerous assembly, celeber con- 
ventus: celebritas (so far as a place is 
visited by numbers; is of much resort): 
frequentia (so far as an assembly is in it- 
self numerous: so far as sufficient num- 
bers are present). To summon an assem- 
bly, concionem vocare, advocare, or con- 
vocare: any body to an assembly, aliquem 
ad concilium vocare : to hold an assembly, 
concilium or concionem habére: to dis- 
miss an assembly, concilium or concionem 
dimittere (all these, of course, to be used 
according to the meaning of concio, con- 
cilium, &c.). 

ASSENT, v., assentiri or (more common- 
ly) assentire alicui (ut, &c.): annuere (ab. 
solutely): consentire alicui rei or ad ali- 
quid (to an offer or proposal): concedere 
alicui rei (to yield to it). 

SSENT, s., assensio: assensus: astip- 
aletio: astipulatus. With my assent, me 
assentiente ; me annuente. 

ASSENTATION, assentatio (Cic.). 

ASSERT, aio (vo affirm a proposition by 
simply expressing it: opposed to nego): 
affirmare (to affirm it as certain: opposed 
to doubts and rumors, dubitare) : asseve- 
rare (to assert strongly and in earnest: 

osed to a light or jocular affirmation) : 

efendere (to maintain a proposition that 

's attacked): contendere (to perseveringly 

maintain an opinion against contradic- 

ion): dicere (to say, without any acces- 

sory notion). To assert that any thing is 
42 


substan- 





ASSE 


not so, negare. Democritus asserts that 
nobody can be a great poet without some- 
thing of madness, Democritys negat sine 
furore quemquam poetam magnum esse 
posse. {-g>° Wot asserere. || Defend, 
defendere: defensare: from or against 
any body, ab aliquo, contra aliquem, ab 
aliqud re: tueri: tutari (ab aliquo, ab ali- 
qua re, contra aliquem or aliquid): pro- 
pugnare pro aliqua re. JN. defendere et 
protegere; defendere et propugnare (vid. 
DEFEND]. || Claim; vindicate a ti- 
tle to: rem sibi or ad se vindicare (by 
law or not): tenére: obstinére (to make 
good one’s right to a disputed possession) : 
retinére (to withhold any thing, not to 
Sive it up). In the poets and later prose 
writers, asserere aliquid alicui (sibi), or 
asserere only (se ccelo asserere, Ov. So 
“assert the native skies,” Dryd.; i. e., 
claim to be heaven-born : nec laudes assere 
nostras, Ov.; nec sapientis nomen sibi 
asseruit, Quint.). To assert a right suc- 
cessfully, jus tenére, obtinére, retinére: 
to assert a right (=to endeavor to make it 
good), jas persequi: to assert one’s liber- 
ty (i. e., to escape from an actual servi- 
tude), se in libertatem asserere; se as- 
serere (Ov.). 

ASSERTION, affirmatio: asseveratio 
(both as an action): sententia (opinion) : 
opinio: decretum: degma (opinion of a 
school in philosophy). To retract an as- 
sertion, sententiam mutare: revocare. 
[=> Assertio ts the maintaining in a 
court of justice that a person is a free 
man or a slave. 

ASSERTIVE, aiens (opposed to negans) : 
{affirmativus in grammar, Diom.]. “ In 
a confident and assertive form,” affirmate 
(Cic.) : affirmatissime (Gell.). 

ASSERTER, assertor alicujus rei (vin- 
dicator; e. g., gladius assertor libertatis, 
Sen.): propugnator alicujus rei (e. g., 
libertatis, Cic., a champion of a cause): 
defensor (a defender ; also one who wards 
off any thing): qui aliquid affirmat, &c. 
(affirmer: affirmator, late: Ulp., Tertull., 
Min. Fel.). 

ASSESS, censére (to value any body's 
property with a view to taxation: to fix, 
therefore, not how much he is to pay, but 
what his whole ratable property is to be 
considered). To assess a town, &c., cen- 
sére (to value all the property): tributa in 
singula capita imponere (to put so much 
on each individual), Also by circumlocu- 
tion with tributum, vectigal, &c., impo- 
nere alicui or alicui rei: my estate is as- 
sessed very high, agris (meis) pergrande 
vectigal impositum est (Cic.). To be as- 
sessed, censeri; vectigal or tributum mihi 
impositum est: * aliquid ex censu (quo- 
tannis) conferre or pendére (cf. omnes 
Siculi ex censu quotannis tributa con- 
ferunt, Cic.). Iam assessed at two mill- 
ion sesterces, * sestertii vicies ex censu 
(quotannis) confero. 

ASSESSMENT. The nearest words are: 
tributum (poli-tax; income-tar): vectigal 
(land-tar): census (any body's estimated 
property): wstimatio (act of valuing). 
‘As act: *tributorum in singula capita 
distributio (dividing, among the rate- 
payers, the whole sum to be levied). 

ASSESSOR, |lone who sits by an- 
other, in court or council-room, to 
advise him:. assessor: also synédrus 
(among the Greeks, of a member of @ col- 
legium, &c., Liv.). ||One who is next 
in dignity: qui assidet alicui (poetical- 
ly after Hor.: assidet insano): better, qui 
ad aliquem, or alicui prope, or proximus 
accedit: or by qui cum aliquo dignitate 
exequatur (of actual equality): qui se- 
cundum locum dignitatis obtinet; qui ali- 
cui dignitate proximus est (of occupying 
the second place). The assessor of a throne, 
proximus or secundus a rege: secundum 
gradum imperii tenére. || Assessor of 
taxes: * qui tributa in singula capita di- 
vidit: censor [vid, AssEss]: sestimator: 
*qui quantum a quoque viro ex censu 
conferendum sit, estimat (?): exactor 
vectigalium (tar-gatherer). 

ASSETS. The nearest, perhaps, fortuna 
tota (alone or with quam aliquis reliquit, 
if the person is dead, Phedr., 4,5, 8): bona 
(all his goods). 
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ASSEVER, asseverare. Vid. As- 
ASSEVERATE, ; sERT, AFFIRM. 
ASSEVERATION, asseveratio. 

AFFIRMATION. 

ASS-HEAD, stipes, caudex, asinus. 

ASSIDUITY, assiduitas (continued, wn- 
interrupted exertion): sedulitas (indefat- 
igable bustling activity in small matters) : 
diligentia (careful and close application) : 
industria (industry of a high and elevated 
kind). Vid. INDUSTRY. 

ASSIDUOUS, assiduus (constantly act- 
ive): sedulus (busily active, busiling : op- 
posed to piger) : industrius (restlessly act- 
ive in high matters : opposed to segnis) : 
diligens (carefully and closely applying 
one’s thoughts and exertions to the attain- 
ment of an object). To be assiduous in 
any business, in re agenda acrem et in- 
dustrium esse. 

_ASSIDUOUSLY, assidue : industrie : 
diligenter: sediilo. Syn. in Assipvuovus. 

ASSIEGE, Vid. Besrzcr. 

ASSIGN, assignare (to assign any thing 
to any body, especially of lands to colonists : 
also munus alicui, a task, Cic.): attribu- 
ere alicui aliquid (general term for grant- 
ing to a person: also of public lands, 
money, &c.): delegare aliquem (to refer 
any body to another who is to do any 
thing ; to appoint a third person to pay 
another or to be paid by him: delegare 
est vice sud alium reum dare creditori 
vel cui jusserit, Ulp., Dig.; e. g., dele- 
gare debitorem, to refer any body to one 
who is in my debt and will pay him: I will 
assign you to Epicurus, he will pay you; 
delegabo tibi Epicirum: ab illo fiet nu- 
meratio, Sen. Also delegare alicui ali- 
quem, cui numeret, to order him to pay a 
debt due to me to a third person). To as- 
sign lands to any body, assignare alicui 
agros: to assign public lands to the people, 
plebem in agris constituere; multitudi- 
nem in agris collocare: to assign the 
troops winter-quarters, hiberna constitu- 
ere: to assign every man his task, suum 
cuique munus describere: money to any 
body, attribuere alicui pecuniam: alicui 
pecuniam curare (sc. solvendam ab ali- 
quo, to order it to be paid by a third per- 
son). || Zo assign a reason, rationem, 
causam afferre: any thing as an excuse, © 
excusare aliquid. || In law: to prove 
or establish (as in, to assign error; 
false judgment; a waste, &c.), planum 
tacere: planum facere atque probare: 
testibus planum facere: or productis tes- 
tibus probare (if by evidence). 

ASSIGNABLE, qui, &c., assignari po- 
test; qui ostendi, nominari, dici potest. 
There is no assignable cause, nulla ratio, 
or causa afferri potest: nihil affertur, or 
afferri potest (cur, &c.). 

ASSIGNATS, *literee que de versira 
publica cavent. 

ASSIGNATION, constitutum (assigna- 
tion and place of assignation): to have an 
assignation with any body, constitutum 
habére cum aliquo: to make an assigna- 
tion with any body, constituere alicui 
(Juv., 3,12, Rupert.): to keep an assigna- 
tion, venire ad constitutum. T hese 
are general terms, not confined to the ap- 
pointments of lovers. ||The making 
over any thing to any body: assig- 
natio: attributio: perscriptio: delegatio. 
Syn. of verbs in ASSIGN. 

ASSIGNEE: no exact expression. Cir- 
cumlocution by qui ab aliquo delegatur : 
qui mandata habet ab aliquo. 

ASSIGNER, qui assignat, describit, 
&c. Vid. Asstan. 

ASSIMILATE, simulare aliquid alicui: 
assimulare aliquid alicui: similem facere: 
sequare: adequare aliquid cum aliqué 
re: later, mostly in the historians, alicui 
rei. || Zo assimilate food: digerere 
cibos (to convey food in a proper manner 
to the different parts of the body, Cels.): 
concoquere cibos (to digest food). 

ASSIMILATION, simulatio: assimula- 
tio. || Of food: digestio: concoctio (di- 
gestio is, according to Celsus, the passing 
of food, whether digested or not, to the 
proper parts of the body: concoctio és 
‘‘ digestion”). 

ASSIST, juvare, adjuvare, operé adju- 
vare aliquem: in any thing, in aliqua re: 


Vid. 


ASSO 
auxilivm ferre alicui: auxiliari alicui: 
esse in auxilio alicui: opem ferre alicui: 
opitulari alicui: succurrere alicui, subve- 
nire alicui: subsidio venire alicui: sub- 
perigee og (Syn. in Arp.] To as- 


watt im fiqua re faciouda: efeal op 
ali facienda : 
Opitalart in purely — ae 


cui operam Se eots clean Their 
bodily strength did not assist them, nihil 
iis corporis vires auxiliate sunt (Cic.). 
tt assist digestion, concoctiones adju- 


ream eies a tearel ona To seek or 
al i in the of ap medi- 
co uti: medicum morbo ednipere’ fora 
sick person, medicum ad egrotum addu- 
cere. In every circumstance of life we re- 
quire the assistance of our fellow-men, om- 
nis ratio atque institutio vite adjumenta 
hominum desiderat : to send any body to 

other's auxilio or 
subsidio mittere: aliquem auxilii causa 
mittere: to send the infantry to the as- 
sistance of any body, ites alicui subsi- 
dio or suppetias mittere: to go to any 
body's assistance, alicui auxilio venire: 
alicui suppetias ire or proficisci; alicui 
subvenire or succurrere : to beg, &c., any 
body's assistance, auxilium, or opem, or 
opem atque auxilium, or presidium pe- 
tere ab aliquo. 

ASSISTANT, adjutor (general term, 
valso assistant teacher) : socius (partner in 
any thing; e. g, Seareni}: minister : 
administer (one who is present and assists 
in a subordinate capacity: especially in a 
bad sense): colléga (colleague) : hypodi- 
dascalus (under-master). JN. minister et 
adjitor; socius et particeps alicujus rei: 
servus et minister alicujus rei To be 
any body's assistant in any thing, alicujus 
socium esse in fe: in a crime, sceleri af- 
finem esse : to take any body for one's as- 
sistant, aliquem socium sibi adjungere : 
ta any thing, aliqaem socium adhibére in 
re: to give any body any body for an as- 
sistant in any thing, alicui dare aliquem 
ad rem adjutorem. 

ASSISTANT, adj. adjiivans. To be as- 
sistant to any body, juvare or adjuvare ali- 
quem. Vid. To Assist. 

ASSISTER, adiiitor: qui opem, auxili- 
um, &c., fert alicui: qui alicui adfuit, 
presto fuit alicui (in need), &e. Vid. As- 
SISTANT. 

ASSIZE, conventus (the coming togeth- 
er of persons, at a given time and place, 
Sor the trial of their causes). To hold an 








assize or the assizes, conventum agere: @ | tive) 


judge of assize, qui jare dicundo conven- 
tus circumit. [Vid. Creccrit.] To have 
Sinished or returned from the assizes (i e., 
a whole circuit), conventus peregisse. 
|| Assize of bread, * pretium pani con- 


stitu! 
ASSIZER of bread, * qui pretium pani | 


constituit. 

ASSOCIATE, v., TR., sociare: conjun- 
gere aliquid cum aliqua re: adjungere | 
aliquid alicui rei: any body with any body, 
aliquem socium or cumitem addere ali- 
cui. To associate any body with myself, 
ourselres, &c., aliquem im societatem as- 
sumere or ascribere (general term) ; ali- 
quem in coliegium ope (of election into , 
a@ corporate body by the members). INTR., 
||keep company with: aliquo familia- 
riter or intime uti; in i alicu- 
jus versari: also vivere cum aliquo; se 
comitem or socium adjungere  alicui. 
¥ Join one’s self to, se Jungere or con- 


ASSU 
jangere cum aliquo ( term): 80- 
cietatem inire, coire, cum aliquo 


(enter into kague, &c., with 
fi seas Boat cons cmaratineares or Ve 


ABSOCIATE, adj., foederatus: foedere 
janctus: socius (ally). 

ASSOCIATE, s., socius (partner, com- 
panion: bound to another by common in- 
terests: in any thing, alicujus rei; e. ¢., 
periculi; criminis): sodalis (comrade, 
companion : sige to another by liking, 
for enjoyment, &c.): particeps alicujus 
rei: praes — rei (one me shares 
tn an enj the parti- 
ceps [opposed to pale ary ahlentaril tak- 
ing @ part: the consors (opposed to ex- 

pea because, without co-operating, he is 
to a share: socius imperii, @ co- 
regent so far as he actually shares the busi- 
ness of a government ; consors, as far as 
office is merely honorary: particeps 
ejusdem laudis; conjurationis, volupta- 
tis: consors laboris, mendacitatis, vitio- 
rum —in lucris atque furtis): convictor 
(one who always lives with another): comes 
(companion: one who keeps company with 
another, especially on a journey, in walk- 
ing, &c.): affinis alicujus rei or alicui rei 
(implicated in any thing, mostly in some- 
thing bad, affinis crimini: noxe, culpz). 
To declare his associates, conscios edere : 
to refuse to declare them, conscios celare. 
ASSOCIATION, |] union, societas: to 
hae Sormed a friendly association, soci- 
etatem caritatis coiisse inter se. || A 
union of persons for a particular pur- 
pose: societas (for some common bust 
ness: intellectual, commercial, &c.) : soda- 
litas (a brotherhood ; a union of compan- 
tons; e. g., of certain priests at Rome; 
then of any stmilar association ; e. g., of 
the free-masons) : factio (a political party: 
mosily in a@ bad sense): collegium (a cor- 
3 e. g., of merchants, “priests, arti- 





Hand thinks *associatio idearum 

must be allowed as a technical term. 
ASSORT, in genera digerere (after 

Cic., De Or., 1, 42, 190): digerere: in or- 


dinem rere. Vid. ARRANGE. 
ASSORTMENT, Wace of arrang- 
ing, &C., 01 tion with 
in genera ae: || A collection 
of goods, & 5 properly arranged: 
*merces in igestee, but mostly by 


merces only, with a suitable adjective ; e. 
g., “an assortment of foreign goods,” mer- 
ces peregrine. 

ASSUAGE, lenire: mitigare: mollire: 
levare; allevare; sublevare: temperare. 
[S¥N. in ALLEVIATE.] To assuage hun- 
&er or thirst, famem or sitim sedare: si- 
tim reprimere: famem or sitim explére, 
depéllere. InTR., minui, se minuere, and 
minuere only: imminui: remitti; se re- 
mittere: levari; sublevari: leniri: miti- 

i. Syn. in ABATE. 
ee Vid. ALLEVIATION. 
SSUAGER, circumlocution by verbs 
ader AssuaGE [sedator, Arnod.]). 
ASSUASIVE, dolorem leniens or miti- 


gans. 
ASSUBJUGATE. Vid. SussvGaTE. 
ASSUEFACTION, circumlocution by 
assuefacere (alicui rei, or with the injint- 


is), 
ASSUETUDE, assuetudo (to any thing, 
alicujus rei). 

ASSUME, || take, sumere: capere. To 
| assume as a pretence, simulare. || Take 
| or arrogate to one’s self, sumere: 
sibi sumere, assumere, asciscere, arro- 
gare or tribuere: aliquid vindicare sibi or 
ad se: aliquid usurpare. To assume the 
name of king, regiam nomen sumere: 
regium nomen sibi asciscere: to assume 
the royal authority, regnum sibi_vindi- 
care: the praises of another, * alius landes 
vindicare ad se: great authority, magnam 
auctoritatem sibi sumere. || Take for 
| granted: sumere, or habére, or putare 

pro certo: pro certo, or comprobato po- 

nere, or ponere only. You hace 





poration ; 
sans, &c.). |“Association of ideas:”- 


ASSU 
ASSUMER, arrogans: imsdlens: su- 
reaitaaabhg arrogans: insolens: su- 


Pe RSUMPTION, vindicatio (act of clatm- 
ing to one’s self): usurpatio (legal as- 
sumption). || Arrogance: arrogantia: 
insolentia: superbia. [Vid. ARROGANCE.] 
|| Postulate : iumtio (by Cic. 

the Greek Ajuea): conjectura 
(conjectural assumption) : * premissa syl- 
logismi (in logic: assumtio is “the mi- 
nor” proposition). On this assumption, 
hoc posito atque concesso. |] Assump- 
tion into heaven (e. g., of the Virgin 
Mary), *assumtio in coelum; or by cir- 
with *in ccelum assiimi (after 

assumtus est in ccelum in the Creed). 

ASSURANCE, fiducia (the proper word, 
the laudable trust in things we actually can 
trust, which is allied to the courage of 
trusting tn ourselves): confidentia (a 
blamable, Fade aaphrte trust, yr 
in one’s own opposed to 


ce; spirit of enter- 
prise): fidentia (“Fidentia est per 
quam magnis et honestis in rebus mul- 
tum ipse animus in se fiducie# certa 
cum spe collocavit,” Cic.): fides (faith in 
@ man's honor): spes firma: spes certa 
ina expectation) : firma animi con- 
fisio : animus certus etconfirmatus. The 
full assurance of safety, certa fiducia (e. 
g. salutis: opposed to spes). To cause 
assurance, fiduciam facere: alicui fiduci- 
am afferre: to feel a full assurance, cer- 
tam spem habére; magnam fiduciam ha- 
bére. With assurance (= firmness, bold- 
ness), fidenter: fidenti animo: (=in a 
spirit of rash confidence) confidenter. 
|| Want of modesty, confidentia (e. g., 
vidéte quo vultu, qua confidentia dicant, 
Cic.) : dentia: os , or du- 
rum, or ferreum: @ man of consummate 
homo perfricte frontis. || A 

pledge or security for payment: 
fiducia (also a sale, on condition of being 
permitted to buy back the thing sold). To 
receive such an assurance, fiduciam acci- 
pere: lo hold it, fiduciam commissam te- 
nére. || Positive and confident 
Statement: cumlocution by eae 





cir 
mare aliquid alicui: confirmare d 
qua re; or with the accusative and aha. 
tive. He gave them a solemn assurance, 
which he confirmed by an oath, that he 
would let them pass unmolested through his 
foo ara ng eget jurejurando con- 
tutum iter per fines suos datu- 
pois nddsearcnce Vip. 
|| maintain the os 
of any thing: 
(to assert the certainty of a thing emphat- 
wally): asseverare (to maintain a 
: asserere is bad in this sense) tn 
the Golden Age with de, or the accusative 
and infinitive: pro certo affirmare: 
sancte affirmare: with an oath, jureju- 
ree imine cone He assur- 
ed them with an oath that he would give, 
&c., jurejurando confirmavit—daturum, 
&c. Be assured, persuadeas tibi; persua- 


ically) ; per- 
deas : peset Bocctchere ae 
sic volo tibi re. You 
be assured that I shall do every thing, Mud 
cave dubites, quin ego omnia &e. 
To feel assured of any body's fidelity, ejus 
fides mihi cognita est: || Produce in 
any body the feeling of certainty 
about any thing: face: 


mnsare 


ASSURED, certai jectively : ©, 
things) : om Fema ts non pe 


bod It is an assured inter om- 





| that the gods are happy, deos beatos esse 
| sumsisti: this being assumed and grant- 
| gees Rone See eee 
| bad). All é, inter om- 
| nes philosophos constat. 








stat, or constat only: a man of as- 
ede integrity, Meg ergacortongt {| Cer- 
tain (subjectively: of persons): certus. 
esecine wabntsning aa eayaveees 


impiid 
ASSUREDLY, ll el Liha 2 le 


A'S‘T O 


doubt: certe, certo (the former relating 
more to the persuasion of the speaker ; the 
latter to the real state of the case: both 
certe scio and certo scio occur; the latter 
more commonly: certe is used objectively 
# ~orte evenire [Pract. Intr., ii. 561, &c.} 

liquido (with clearness; with full cer- 
cainty ; without hesitation; e. g., dicere ; 
confirmare, Cic.: jurare, Jer.): haud 
dubie: sine ulld dubitatione (like certe: 
to intimate that the speaker entertains no 
doubt of the truth of his assertion): pro- 
fecto (i.e, for a fact: a strong asser- 
tion, that the statement made is objectively 
true: also the “doubtless” of assumption ; 
as in “assuredly you are now at Rome,” 
nunc quidem profecto Rome es): sane 
(certainly ; of which a sane mind can not 
entertain a doubt: used, also, in replies) : 
nx (nearly = profecto, but stands only at 
the head of a sentence, mostly before a per- 
sonal pronoun): recte (assuredly ; you 
are right: a courteous assent in repites) : 
utique (a restrictive particle of assertion: 
in Cic., chiefly in his letters, with impera- 
tive, subjunctive, and other expressions of 
wishing, advising, or commanding): ni- 
mirum (of what is so certain, that it would 
be surprising tf it were otherwise; e. g., 
nimirum recte). — “ Assuredly,” in a 
sentence containing a@ positive assertion, 
may often be translated by non dubito, 
quin, &c. Assuredly this can happen, 
non dubito, quin hoc ,fieri possit. |{ Ir 
NOT—YET ASSUREDLY (=at all events), 
si non—at saltem ; si non—certe. || ‘4 s- 
suredly,” as an answer: certe: sane or 
vero (often with the verb used in the ques- 
tion): sane quidem. Sometimes recte: 
optime (of courteous assent). “Do you 
grant us this?” “ Assuredly (I do),” 
dasne hoc nobis? do sane. [Pract. Intr., 
ii, 148, 149.] || Zronically: certe; qui- 
dem certe; nempe; scilicet; videlicet ; 
nimirum (of these, certe is the only one 
that can stand alone). ||I believe any 
thing assuredly, persuasum est mihi; 
persuasi mihi: to know assuredly, certo 
(pro certo) scire: pro explorato habére 
aliquid; certum, exploratum or comper- 
tum habére aliquid. 

ASSURER, qui cavet de or pro aliqua 
ce (he who gives the security): * qui cau- 
tionem adhibet alicui rei (he who takes the 
security). 

ASTERISK, asteriscus (dorepiaxos). 

ASTERISM. Vid. ConsTELLATION, 

ASTERN, by circumlocution with pup- 
pis. “ Those astern,” qui in puppi sunt 
or sedent. 

ASTHMA, dyspnoea (diszvota): anhe- 
latio: spiritus angustior; angustie spiri- 
tis. Also meatus anime gravior et so- 
nantior (after Plin., 6, 16, 13). To have 
the asthma, dyspnoea laborare: gravem 
tardumque spiritum expedire. 

ASTHMATIC, angusti pectoris : 

ASTHMATICAL, ¢ spiritis angusti- 
oris: dyspnoicus: asthmaticus. Jo be 
asthmatic, alicui spiritus difficilius reddi- 


tur. 

ASTONISH, in stuporem dare; obstu- 
pefacere (to astound). Circumlocution by 
mihi mirum videtur, &c. You astonish 
me by, &c., mirum mihi videtur, te, &e.: 
to be astonished, obstupescere ; obstupe- 
fieri; stupefieri (¢o be astounded: also 
stupor me invadit: aliquid stupidum me 
tenet): mirari, admirari, demirari ali- 
quid: accusative with infinitive, or aliquid. 
Lam astonished at your not writing to me, 
miror te ad me nihil scribere. J am as- 
tonished at your not laughing, miror 
quod non rideas, or te non ridére. Vid. 
ASTONISHMENT, 

ASTONISHING, stupendus: admira- 
bilis: mirus: mirificus: mirabilis. Some- 
times ingens, immanis (huge, immense). 
An astonishing amount of money, imma- 
nes pecunia. To perform astonishing 
cures, mirabiliter medéri wgrodtis (Plin.). 

ASTONISHINGLY, stupendum in mo- 
dum: mirum in modum: mirandum in 
modum : mirabiliter: valde. , 

ASTONISHMENT, miratio: admira- 
tio. Jo create astonishment, admiratio- 
nem efficere, movére, habére : to feel as- 
tonishment, admiratione atfici, admiratio 
me incendit: to fill any body with aston- 
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ASYM 


ishment, aliquem in admirationem conji- 
cere. 

ASTOUND. Vid. Asrontsu. 

ASTRADDLE. To ride astraddle, * eo, 
quo homines solent modo, equitare. 

ASTRAGAL, astragalus. 

ASTRAL. Vid. Srarry, 

ASTRAY. To go astray, errare (also 

iguratively): errore vagari: vagari et 
errare: to lead astray, a recta vid dedu- 
cere (properly): inducere aliquem in er- 
rorem (figuratively) : intentionally, pur- 
posely, scientem: transversum agere ali- 
quem (to lead him astray from the path of 
virtue). To be far astray (figuratively), 
in errore versari: errore captum esse, 

ASTRICT, astringere (opposed to sol- 


vere). 

ASTRICTION, astrictio (Plin.: astrin- 
gent power): constrictio (act of binding 
together: then, of the intestines by medt- 
cines: late): contractio (general term, op- 
posed to remissio: porrectio). Astriction 
of the bowels, alvus astricta or restricta. 

ASTRICTIVE. Vid. AstriNGENT. 

ASTRIDE. [Vid. ASTRADDLE.] Obs., 
varicare is to stand with the legs wide 
apart: divaricatis cruribus or pedibus és 
“with legs or feet wide apart.” 

ASTRIFEROUS, astrifer (poetically 
and post-Augustan). 

ASTRINGE, astringere (e. g., alvum: 
opposed to solvere: also of intense cold, 
&c.) : constringere (to tie tightly together). 

ASTRINGENCY, astrictio: astrictoria 
vis (astringent power: herba gustiis amari 
cum astrictione, Plin.: folia astrictoriam 
vim habent, Plin.). s 

ASTRINGENT, astrictorius (Plin., as- 
trictoria vis): constrictivus (in late med- 
ical writers). 

ASTROLOGER, astrolégus: mathe- 
maticus: Chaldewus (as far as mathemati- 
cians and Chaldeans foretold events by 
the stars) : Chaldaicis rationibus eruditus. 

ASTROLOGICAL, by genitive, astrolo- 
gorum [astrologicus, Boeth.]. Sometimes 
Chaldaicus ; e. g., astrological calcula- 
tions, rationes Chaldaice. 

ASTROLOGIZE, mathematice addic- 
tum esse (after Suet., Tib., 69): Chaldai- | 
cis rationibus eruditum esse. 

ASTROLOGY, astrologia (én classical | 
Latin the regular word for “astronomy ;” 
afterward = “ astrology”): ratio sideralis 
or scientia sideralis (knowledge of the 
stars, especially if used to foretell events by 
it: the former objective ; the latter subject- 
ive): rationes Chaldaicw (astrology, as 
an art practiced by the Chaldeans, Cic.): 
mathematica (e. g., in mathematica ad- 
dictus, Suet.): Chaldaicum préedicendi 
genus (Cic.). 

ASTRONOMER, astrolégus; cceli ac 
siderum peritus: astronomus (post-Au- 
gustan). Vid. ASTROLOGER. 

ASTRONOMICAL, astronomicus: ad 
siderdlem rationem spectans or pertinens, 

ASTRONOMY, astrologia, astronomia 
(the former the classical word: the latter 
post-Augustan) : coeli dimetiendi ratio or 
studium (the measuring of the heavens: 
ratio the sctence, studium the practice o 
it): lunaris ratio is observation of the 
moon, as a prognostic of the weather. 

ASTUTE. Vid. CUNNING. 

ASUNDER, seorsum, but mostly by dis 
or se in composition ; ec. g., to cut or cleave 
asunder, discidere (ferro): discindere 
(also with ictu): diffindere: to be or re- 
main asunder, distare (inter se: to be at a | 
certain distance apart): separatum esse, 
disjunctum inter se esse : to saw asunder, 
serra dissecare: to dwell asunder, seor- 
sum et non una habitare: to draw asun- 
der, diducere: distrahere (drag asunder 
by ere J 

ASYLUM, asylum (the strict sense, of a 
sacred place of refuge): perfugium (gen- 
eral term, any place, thing, or person that 
offers security): refugium (@ secret place 
of refuge, as far as possible removed from 
danger): receptus (@ place to which one 
withdraws) : receptaculum (a place which 
receives and protects one). T'o offer an 
asylum to any body, perfugium prwvere ; 
refugium dare. Yo fly to an asylum, in | 
asylum perfugere. Vid. REFUGE. 

ASYMMETRICAL, non or parum | 








AT 


eequalis : inequabilis : parum congriiens 
To be asymmetrical, * parurn inter se con- 
sentire : * nullos habére commensus pro- 
portionis. 

ASYMMETRY, inequalitas: dovppe- 
Tpia, ut Greco verbo utar. 

ASYMPTOTE, *linea que circilum, 
&c., tangit, neque secat: *linea, que 
circulum, &c., ita tangit, ut non secet. 

AT, || with names of towns, &c.: gen’ 
tive case of singular nouns of first or sec- 
ond declension: ablative of other nouns. 
At Rome, Rome: at Athens, Athénis: at 
Pessinus, Pessinunte. {9° If the action 
did not take place in, but only near the 
place, the preposition ad or apud must be 
used. The battle fought at the Trebia, at 
Canna, &c., pugna ad Trebiam, ad Can- 
nas (mostly with, but in Liv. also, without 
commissa, for which Liv. once only uses 
the genitive. Si Trasiméni quam Tre- 
biw, si Cannarum quam Trasimeni?’ 

ugna nobilior fuit). The mutiny which 
egan at Sucro, seditio militum ccepta 
apud Sucrénem. “Zo be waiting at 
Rome for a triumph,” is ad urbem esse 
(the general claiming the triumph not be- 
ing permitted to enter the city till his re- 
quest was granted or refused). To take 
any thing fromthe temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, tollere aliquid Ephéso (abla- 
tive, seldom Ephesi) ex fano Diane. [Vid. 
Pract. Intr., ii., p. 271, caution f.]  Cas- 
sius ts at Antioch with his whole army, 
Cassius in oppido Antiochi# est cum 
omni exercitu (i. e., tn Antioch, Cic.) : 
Cassius ad Antiochiam est cum omni ex- 
ercitu (i. e., before or near Antioch). ||‘ At,” 
with home,” “house :” genitive of domi. 
Is your brother at home? domine est fra- 
ter? at my house, domi mew: but also 
in domo mea, and domi apud me. With 
“to dine,” (ccenare) apud with the accu- 
sative of the person, apud aliquem ccenare. 
(= At my, thy, another's, &c., house, is 
mostly mew, tus, sue, nostree, vestras 
aliene domi: but when there is another 
adjective or a genitive of the possessor, the 
preposition is more common; e. g., in 
domo Cwsiris, but also domi Cesaris. 
To stay at home, domi manére, remané- 
re: domi se tenére or retihére. [Vid. 
Home, House.]_ || With other local re- 
laitons: mostly by ad. To stand at the 
door, ad ostium astare : to be at the gates, 
esse ad portas: but to halt, &c., at two 
miles’ distance is, consistere, &c., a milli- 
bus passuum duobus. To learn any thing 
at school, in schola aliquid discere (Quint.). 
|| Ops. The preposition “ at” after a verb is 
often not expressed; e. g., to aim at any 
body, petere aliquem: to laugh at any 
thing, ridére aliquid: aliquid risu exci- 
pere (to receive it with a laugh). 

T, with relations of TIME: ablative 
case: at that time, eo tempore. Of an 
appointed time, ad: to assemble at the day 
Jixed, ad diem convenire. At the right 
time, at the nick of time, tempore: ad tem- 
pus (of an appointed time): suo tempore 
(of events; &c., happening at their prop- 
er time). || At a party, dinner, &c., in 
convivio (Zer.): inter coonam (of any 
thing happening at dinner-time, Cic.). 
|| Av oncE—aNnpD (=both—and) ; idem— 
idem (e. g., fuere qui iidem ornate, 
lidem versute dicerent). 

AT, of an occasion, &c., sometimes 
ad. To raise his eyes at the name of 
Thisbe, ad Thisbes nomen oculos erige- 
re (Ov.). 

AT, with words of cost, PRICE, &c.: 
ablative of the price ; e. g., to live at énor- 
mous expense, profusis sumtibus vivere : 
to be provided at a small charge, parvo cu- 
rataesse, But [PF (1) tanti, quanti, with 
their compounds, pluris, minoris, are al- 
ways in the genitive. (2) With verbs of 
valuing, magni, parvi, maximi, minimi, 
plurimi, also stand in the genitive: but 
magno, permagno, parvo, are also found 
with wstimare. (3) With verbs of price, 
magno, permagno, minimo, parvo, pluri- 
mo, nimio, Vili, always in the ablative. (4) 
Multi, majoris, are not used, but magni, 
pluris (majoris once in Phedr.). 

op For such forms as “at least,” “ at 


| most,” “at hand,” “at once,” &c., vid. 


IEAST, Most, Hanpb, Once, &c. 


ATTA 
Po Sanrio eae tage qui Deum 
“ATHEIST, athéus (Cic, G@eos): qui 


nullum esse omnino Deum putat; 
Deum (er deos) esse negat: Beg L209 


general term). 
‘ ATHEISTICAL, 3 impins. 
ATHEOUS, ss 
2 —— Sitiens : ace ttgee ren figura- 
avidus ; 
Tid onrnsc "te be athirst, sitire. 


ATHLETIC, valens: validus: lacerto- 
sus: corpore vigens: corpore validus: 
pong early Jn. robustus et valens. 
Syn. tz Stone. 

ATHWART, in tramsversum: trans- 
Verse : eX transverso. | Across, prepo- 

Vip. 
ATLAS, || geographical atlas, *tab- 
geographicarum volumen, or tab- 
uz geographice. f) A kind of silk, *se- 
Ficus pannus densus et collustratus. 

ATMOSPHERE, aér (the denser air of 
the lower regions of the atmosphere: op- 
posed to xther, the 


or bonum ; 


vincire: by any thing, aliqué re: by pres- 
eats, donis sibi o em ; 
times capere (to captivate: of female beau- 
ty); tenére: detinére: praia > acd 
here, attrahere or perducere ; 

suas @ucere or trahere; 


parare, conciliare ; animum alicujus 
sibi conciliare et ad usus suos 


tachment, propter 
tiam. [More under Arrection.] {| Ar- 
rest, a (e. g., sontium): pre- 


ATTACK, v., adoriri, agzrédi aliquem: 
i facere, 





ATMOSPHERICAL, by the genitive, 
aéris or coli. 

ATOM, atomus, i, f- (j Grouos) : corpus 
individuum (Cic.) : corpus individuum et 
solidum pe Ab carr insecabile (Vitr., 


sist, Sometimes compensare ali: 
cum aliqua re or aliqua re (to 
compensation or give an equivalent for id). 
ij Reconcile, placare : expiare : mitigare 
or lenire ([S¥N. in APPEASE]: animum 
alicujus in aliquem offensiorem recolli- 
gere: placare alicui or in ali- 
quem: : aliquem cum aliquo reconciliare, 
or reducere, or restituere in gratiam : ali- 
cujus animum alicui reconciliare. To 
atone enemies, inimicos in gratiam recon- 
ciliare ; componere gratiam inter inimi- 


20s (Com). 

ATONEMENT, satisfactio (satisfaction 
Sor an injury ; e.g. for killing a person): 
neral term for punishment): pi- 
acalum (in religious matters): placamen- 
tum (that by which atonement is made). 
A sacrifice of Gtonement, * mors qua nu- 
men placatur or expiatur. To require 
atonement from any body, piaculum ab 
aliquo exigere. To atonement for 
any thing, aliquid expiare, luere. [Vid. 
ATONE.]} ii Reconciliation, &c., pla- 
catio (act of appeasing) : ae Lace 
concordiz or gratiz (r 


slits, 


or invadere in aliquem: 
ineurrere or incursare in aliquem: op- 

e or imp e (1 &c.; also 
aliquem) : also signa inferre in hostem ; 
signis infestis inferri in hostem: with the 





latus hostium incurrere: in two bodies, 

signa bipartito inferre: to be attacked be- 
ry and ancipiti acie opprimi 
(Curt). || To attack with words: dic- 
to or convicio incessere, lacessere, insec- 


controversaan vocare aliquid Coe a 
Proposition). To attack a man’s opinion, 
impugnare alicujus sententiam: a man’s 
reputation, glory, &c., de fama or gioria 
alicujus detrahere ; m alicujus 
impugnare ; alicujus existimationem op- 
pugnare ; incurrere in alicujus famam: 
to attack openly, aperte petere aliquid : se- 
cretly, covertly, occulte cuniculis oppug- 
nare aliquid (Cic., Agr., 1, 1, init.). | To 
be attacked by a disease: tentari 
morbo (of a light attack): corripi morbo 
(of a severe attack): to attack the eyes, aci- 
em oculorum obtundere. 

_ ATTACK, s, petitio (act of aiming at): 


term, the last two mostly of violent attacks) : 


excursio o Bockod troops) : 
congressus ( the mutual attack of two par- 





ditus in gratiam. To make at na 


ties) : tofat Sat Umaeeecice. 
of @ town) Gig thaspaginsnt 
bell it attacks 





tween persons, aliquem alicui or in ali- 
quem placare ; aliquem cum aliquo rec- 
: aliquem or alicujus animum al- 
icui recon 
ATOP, by adjective summus in agree- 
ment: “ atop of which,” in quo summo. 
ATRABILARIAN, melancholia. 
ATRABILIOUS, melancholicus. 
Pigstassciee ge dirus (exciting horror: 
of things ; e. g., exsecratio) : 
mone (exciting fear ; e. g., facinus): foe- 
dus ( Soul) : abominandus : detestandus : 


men, their thoughts and actions) : 
nis (shocking : of actions) : teter (hideous, 


nz 5 le in character and | 
conduct). An atrocious villain, homo 
omni parte detestabilis : homo impurus: 


monstrum homini 
ATROCIOUSLY, atrociter : 
ter: foede: tetre. 
ATROCIOUSNESS, 
ATROCITY, tas: immani- | 
tas. || An atrocity, atrox facinus, &. 
ATROPHY, tabes (general term): atro- | 
phia, tn Cels. in Greek 3 after- 
ward in Latin. 
ATTACH, || bind to one’s gs ali- 
quem sibi adjungere; aliquem sibi de- | 


immani- 


atrocitas: foedi- 


Frequen 
pe-paca rg procella equestris (Liv.). At, 
or on, the first attack, primo impetu ; pri- 
mo congressu: to order an attack of cav- 
airy, immittere equites in hostem : to give 
or sound the signal for attack, bellicum 
canere: to defeat an attack, impetum 
frangere, reprimere, propulsare : to stand 





imma- | 


against an impetum excipere, 
ferre, or sustinére: to check an attack, im- 
| petum tardare or retardare: to be ready, 
| &c., for making an attack, infestis signis 
| consistere. In a wider sense, “to make an 
| attack on any body's property,” involare i in 
| possessiones alicujus: on a female's vir- 
tué, puelle pudicitiam agegredi or atten- 
tare ; puellam tentare ; puellam de stu- 
pro appellare : feminam in stuprum illi- 
| cere. 
| _ ATTAIN ro, parare: comparare : ac- 
} quirere : colligere : nancisci : adipisci : 
| conséqui: asséqui: obtinére. [More un- 
der ACQUIRE. ] l] Reach, equal: conse- 
| qui: assequi (to egual any body in a prop- 
| ty: assequi mostly of attaining to the 
property itself): adzquare, exzquare (to 
atiain to a age in an equal degree). 
| JN. exequare et asséqui: equare (‘fo 
equal any body in @ property: less com- 
monly, to attain to a property in an equal 
degree). To be far from having aitained 


cére (to restrain it 





pee 


to an equality with any body, multum 
abesse ab aliquo: is atti to Gey thing, 


or to an equality Siquid re by imita- 


quos alius, assequi : an object, ad id, quod 
voliimus (cupimus), venire or pervenire ; 
eo, quo aliquis ‘§ pervenire: €0, quo 





2 ary ro Ss 
jj Stain: labes: macula. 
ATTAINMENT, comparatio: « 
[S¥N. in Acquisrrion]: of ity or 
conciliatio | Attain- 
: litere. A 


mus; optimis artibus eruditms; homo in 
quo multe sunt litere : of great and va- 
rious attainments, in quo est copia et va 
— stadiorum. 


damnare: condemnare, 
[via ConpEmn.] Corrupt Vid. 


ATTEMPER, temperare : moderari: 
modum or moderationem adhibére ali- 
cui rei or in aliqua re: continére: coer- 

mollire (soften ; ks tans hay 
igare: (s9, )- 
[S¥n. in TemPEn.] \| Fit to any thing : 
accommodare aliquid alicui rei or ad 
rem: facere or ut aliquid cou- 
gruat or conveniat cum re. 

ATTEMPERATE. Vid. ATTEMPER 


eh si alicujus or alicujus rei: moliri {ta 
endeavor to effect a great and difacult 
work): audére (to attempt a great and 
dangerous work). [Vid. Try] Attempt 
any body's mind: sollicitare aliquem or 
ujus animum ; e. g., pretio: pecunia: 


ATTENPT, s., conatus, as, m. in plural, 
also conata (a:tempt, as the beginning of 
an undertaking): periculum (trial by 
which, with ef one’s self, one ar- 


pere of beginning to make it; facere of 
pera gf berinning o mate it; facets 9 
12, 27): against any body or any thing, 
contra aliquem or aliquid. To make an 
attempt upon any thing, tentare aliquid 
(e. g., on a camp, castra). 

ATTEMPTER, tentator (<apacris: 
Hor., one who atiempts to seduce a fe- 


male). 

ATTEND, |[pay attention to: at 
tendere aliquem or aliquid (not ad ali- 
quem, ad aliquid : 6u¢ attendere animum 
or animos ad aliquid is correct, Krebs): 
animum attendere, animum adveriere ad 
aliquid: curare aliquid (care about it; 
look after if): servare: observare (ob- 
Serve): alicujus rei rationem habére, du- 
cere (regard it; take it into account): to 
attend to the household affairs, negotia do- 
mestica curare: domis officia exsequi 
(of the mistress of a family): res domesti- 
cas dispensare (of the steward, &c.): to 
@ttend to one’s studies, colere studia: de- 
Servire studiis. Not to attend to, negli- 
gere aliquem or aliquid. ee il atat/ 
@ttention, animum atte d 

: animo adesse (weneral term): 
aures erigere animumque attendere, or 
erigi only, or se erigere fn auditors). 





ATTE 


Attend! adestéte animis, erigite mentes 
auresque vestras, et me dicentem atten- 
dite! (Cic.). (Vid. ATTENTION.] || Ac- 
company (as attendants), or be conse- 
quent to (as a following train), comitari 
aliquem or aliquid: comitem alicujus 
esse: comitem se alicui dare, adjungere : 
prosequi aliquem or aliquid: deducere 
aliquem (i. e., attend a Roman senator) 
[syn. tx Accompany ]: sequi (to follow): 
famulari (to attend as servant): apparére 
(to be in attendance on a royal personage, 
or one in high office, as scribe, lictor, &c.). 
To be attended by a crovd, stipari (e. g., 
non usitata frequentia). || Jo attend a 
sick person: egrotum curare: assidu- 
ously, &c., wgroto assidére. || Wait for: 
opperiri (aliquem or aliquid) : prwstolari 
alicui or (but not in Cic.) aliquem: ma- 
nére aliquem: exspectare aliquem or ali- 
quid. [Syn.i2 Wart For.) || Await: 
manére alicui or aliquem: imminére 
(hang over him). || Attend to @ bust- 
mess: dare operam alicui rei (one’s busi- 
mess, duty, &c.): munere suo fungi: mu- 
neris sui officiis satisfacere: exséqui mu- 
nus officii: colere, obire munus._ || Be 
present at: to attend public wership, sa- 
cris adesse. || Visit any body, convenire 
aliquem. 

ATTENDANCE, ministerium (as do- 
mestic, scribe, &c.: ministratio in Vitr. 
only): salutatio: officium (attendance on 
a superior to pay him respect). Daily at- 
tendance, assiduitas quotidiana (carrying 
with it the notion of zeal, &c.). To dance 
attendance on any body, assiduitatem ali- 
cui prebére : tn any body's ante-chamber, 
in vestibulo edium opperiri salutationem 
(Gell., 4, 1, init). || Body of attend- 
ants: ministerium, or plural ministeria 
(Silver Age): famuli: ministri (servants) : 
comitatus: assectatio (attending body or 
train: the latter, train of clients, &c., fol- 
lowing to show respect): stipatio (dense 
crowd accompanying any body = “suite,” 
“train”, || Attention, Vip. ||Attend- 
ance ona sick person: curatio, cura, 
are the nearest words: mostly by cireumlo- 
cution. 

ATTENDANT, comes (companion: 
general term): assecla: assectator (a 
servant, client, friend, &c., accompany- 
ing a person to do honor to him): deduc- 
tor (one who attends another to his house 
to do him honor): famulus (domestic serv- 
ant): minister (serrant or assistant for 
the performance of any office; e. x, the 
servants who wait at table). Vid. “body 
of attendants,” under ATTENDANCE. 
\| To be an attendant at any thing, adesse 
alicui rei (af mere presence): interesse ali- 
cui rei (if present to take a share in man- 
aging it): to be an attendant at church, 
sacris adesse. 

ATTENT. Vid. ATTENTIVE, 

ATTENTION, attentio animi (Cic., De 
Or., 2, 35, 150): more commonly intentio 
(both, the steady direction of the thoughts 
toward an object): audientia (attention to 
a speaker ; for which also intentio zs used) : 
diligentia (careful attention to a task, &c.: 
opposed to indiligentia): studium : offi- 
cium: ofticium et cultus (obliging atten- 
tion to a person). Attention to any thing, 
observatio alicujus rei (act of observing 
it): to one's self, animadversio (Cic., De 
OF., 1, 29, 103). To procure attention to 
one’s self (of a speaker), sibi or orationi 
suw audientiam facere: the attention of 
an audience, auditores sibi facere atten- 
tos: to keep or rivet any body's attention, 
aures alicujus tenére. To dircct one’s at- 
tention to any thing; to pay attention to 
any thing, animum attendere, advertere 
ad aliquid; animum intendere, animum 
defigere et intendere in (seldom ad) ali- 
quid; tenére animum attentum, referre 
animum ad aliquid; cogitationem inten- 
dere ad rem; operam dare alicui rei 
(e. g., to a play, fabule). To be paying 
great attention to any thing, acriter ani- 
mum intendere ad aliquid. To call any 
body's attention to something (that he might 
otherwise forget or omit), monére aliquem 
with ut. To call or draw any body's atten- 

tion to one’s self, convertere aliquem or 

alicujus animum in orad se: to attract at- 

tention, eonepicl (absolute): conspicuum 
4 





ATO 


esse: by any thing, aliqua re (of things 
and persons that strike one by their unus- 
ual appearance). To draw pecple’s atten- 
tion to any body, aliquem conspicuum fa- 
cere. Any thing occupies the attention of 
men, aliquid occupat Cogitationes homi- 
num. To pay attention to a person, ob- 
servare aliquem: colere et observare al- 
iquem (Cic.): officium et cultum alicui 
tribuere: adesse animo: erigere mentem 
auresque (to prick up one’s ears and at- 
tend to a speaker): marked attention, ali- 
quem preeter ceteros or perofficiose ob- 
servare : diligenter observare et colere al- 
iquem: signiticare studium erga aliquem 
non mediocre: marked and affectionate at- 
tention, perofficiose et peramanter ob- 
servare aliquem (Cic.). ||‘ With atten- 
tion.” Vid. ATTENTIVELY. 

ATTENTIVE, attentus: intentus (with 
the mind on the stretch): erectus (mental- 
ly excited). Very attentive, perattentus. 
To be very attentive: vid. “to pay, &c., 
attention,” under ATTENTION: to make 
any body attentive, aliquem attentum fa- 
cere: excitare animos, ut attendant. More 
under ATTENTION. 

ATTENTIVELY, attente: intente: very 
attentively, perattente. To look at attent- 
ively, acrius contuéri, or only contuéri, 
conspicere (Bremi ad Nep., Chabr., 1,2): 
acri animo et intento intuéri: very attent- 
ively, acerrime contemplari. To listen 
attentively, diligenter attendere, attente, or 
attento animo, or sedulo audire aliquem: 
prwbére se alicui attentum auditorem ; 
adesse animo (animis); erigere mentem 
(mentes) auresque, et aliquem Gicentem 
attendere (of listening to an orator): any 
thing, attente audire aliquid. He is not 
listening attentively, aures ejus peregri- 
nantur: to follow any thing attentively, 
animo sequi aliquid. 

ATTENTIVENESS. Vid. ATTENTION. 

ATTENUATE, attenuare: extenuare 
(to make thinner, literally ; then, figura- 
tively, to lessen, with respect to time or 
strength): diluere (to dilute ; e. g., vinum, 
potionem). 

ATTENUATE, attenuatus : extenuatus 
(e. g., aér extenuatus). 

ATTENUATION, extenuatio. 

ATTEST, || bear evidence to: testari 
(general term): attestari: testificari: tes- 
timonio confirmare (confirm by one’s evi- 
dence): testimonio esse: testem esse (to 
be a witness: the former of things, the lat- 
ter of persons): aftirmare (to affirm posi- 
tively): clamare (to cry out). || Call to 
witness: testari aliquem, testem facere 
aliquem: God, Deum testari or Deum in- 
vocare testem: gods and men, deos hom- 
inesque testari, or contestari: antestari 
aliquem (in legal matters, before the in- 
troduction of @ cause into court, The 
question put was, licet antestari? Jf the 
party consented, the person appealing to 
him touched the tip of his ear. In non- 
judicial matters it occurs only in Cic., pro 
Milone, 25, 68). : ; 

ATTEST, 8:, testimonium: to 

ATTESTATION, } give attestation, 
testimonium dare (both of persons and 
things): to bring forward attestation, tes- 
timonium perhibére (of persons): testi- 
monium alicujus rei proferre: testimo- 
nium alicujus rei afferre. 7'o be or serve 
for an attestation, alicujus rei esse testi- 
monium. Vid. WITNEss. : 

ATTIRE, v., vestire : convestire : veste 
tegere: veste induere aliquem: veste 
amicire aliquem. To be attired, vestiri, 
amiciri aliqua re. Vid. ArRrAy, Dress. 

ATTIRE, s., vestis: vestitus: cultus: 
vestis ornatus. JN. vestitus atque ornatus. 
Vid. Dress. ; 

ATTITUDE, status (manner in which 
any thing stands : hence, also, position of a 
combatant) : habitus : corporis habitus (at- 
titude), To throw himself into an atti- 
tude of surprise, fear, flattery, &c. (of an 
orator), in habitum admirationis, metiis, 
adulationis se fingere (Quint.): an wn 
seemly attitude, status indecorus. An erect 
attitude, status erectus or celsus. To have 
a statue made in that attitude, illo statu 
statuam fieri voluit. 

ATTORNEY, causidicus (én a depre- 
ciating sense): advocatus (legal assistant 





ASE yy 


or adviser, who made himself useful to a 
party in an action by his presence and ad- 
vice in court): cognitor (in civil causes, 
the agent of a party present): procurator 
(agent of one not present): leguieius: 
formularius (4 narrow-minded lawyer, who 
attended only to the letter of the law, not to 
its spirit: he may, however, be cautious and 
acute, Cic.). A noisy attorney, rabula de 


foro. 

ATTORNEYSHIP, opera forensis: cau- 
sidicatio (general term: the latter ap. Fron., 
Ev. ad Merc. Anton.): advocatio: pro- 
curatio. Syn. in ATTORNEY. 

ATTRACT, PRopPR., attrahere: ad or 
in se trahere: ad se allicere et trahere. 
The magnet attracts tron, magnes lapis at- 
trahit, or ad se allicit et trahit ferrum: to 
attract moisture, hamorem trahere or re- 
cipere. || ImPRopR., ad se trahere or at 
trahere: allicere: ad se allicere or illi- 
cere (allure). To attract hearers by nov- 
elty, audientium animos novitate tenére: 
to attract by arts of allurement, illecebris 
ad se trahere : to attract new or fresh pu- 
pils, discipulos novos attrahere (Ov.). 


ATTRACTION, || power of attract. 


ing: attrahendi, que dicitur, vis (proper- 
ly): *vis ad se illiciendi or attrahendi 
(figuratively). Novelty is the only attrac- 
tion of that book, libro isto sola novitas 
lenocinatur. Any thing has lost the ate 
traction of novelty, res novitatis gratiam 
exuit. || An attraction: aliquid ad se 
attrahit or illicit: aliquid nos capit, de- 
lectat, delectatione allicit. 
‘ATTRACTIVE. An attractive person, 
homo blandus: * cui magna ad se illicien- 
di et attrahendi vis inest: an attractiva 
writer, lectorem tenens scriptor: an. at- 
tractive style, speciosum dicendi genus: 
fables are very attractive, fabule habent 
multum delectationis. 
ATTRIBUTABLE, — circumlocution— 
sometimes by referendus (that may he re- 


ferred). 

ATTRIBUTE, v., ascribere alicui ali- 
quid (ascribe any thing, whether good or 
bad, to any body as its author, inventor, or 
cause): assignare alicul aliquid (refer any 
thing to any body as the person from whom 
it proceeds ; to impute it in blame, or give 
the merit of it): addicere alicui aliquid (to 
declare any body the author of a composi- 
tion, Gell., 3, 3): tribuere or attribuere 
alieui aliquid (to attribute any thing to 
any body as its cause, whether guilty cause 
or not). To attribute the invention of any 
thing to any body, aliquid alicui inventori 
ascribere: the blame to any body, alicui 
culpam tribuere or attribuere ; culpam in 
aliquem conferre (throw it on him): cul- 
pam in aliquem vertere cr transferre 
(from one’s self): to attribute any thing 
to fear, aliquid timori assignare: ill suc. 
cess to any body, alicui casum adversum 
tribuere ; alicui incommodum ascribere: 
any thing to one’s self alone, aliquid sibi 
soli ascribere: you have attributed this to 
me, hee tibi a me eveniunt. 

ATTRIBUTE, s., proprietas : proprium 
(the peculiar nature of any thing): natura 
(nature): ratio: vis (the efficacy it pos- 
sesses ; its constitution) : qualitas (peculiar 
constitution: coined by Cic. as a transla- 
tion af noworns). The divine attributes, dei 
(or deorum) natura. 

ATTRITE, attritus. 

ATTRITION, attritus, tis (post-August- 
an, Plin., Sen.): attritio (Lampr., Mare, 
Capell., perhaps only in two passages, 
Freund): fricatio (act of rubbing off; also 
of polishing by attrition): fricatura (man- 
ner of rubbing off any thing): detrimen- 
tum in this (its proper) meaning only in 
Appul., Met., 6. In the Roman Catholic 
sense (as less than contrition), * cordis 
attritio, que dicitur; or * attritio, quam 
Pontificii vocant. 

ATTUNE, || make harmonious: con- 
centum efficere aliquarumrerum. ||Tune 
one thing to another: * efficere ut al- 
iquid cum aliqua re concinat; * efficere 
ut res concentum servent: to attune one 
harp to another or others, fidem ita con- 
tendere nervis (Orell. reads numeris) ut 
concentum servare possit: to attwne his 
voice to his lyre, * concentum vocis }yre- 
que (Or.) efficera 


« 


AUDI 


ATWEEN, 
ATWIXT. § Vid. BETWEEN. 
AUBURN, flavus: flavens (of hair, &c., 


composed red, and 
star (gly oe (Syn. under YELLOW]: 
hore nuceo (nut-brown). 
_ AUCTION, auctio (general term): auc- 
hasta publica: hasta censoria 


(auction By public rary a spear being 
Sized : 


them). To hold an auction, auctionari: 
auctionem facere or constituere: an auc- 


tion, auctionem eeaieas (by the 

auctionem proscribere or proponere (by 

@ notice). They are announcing an auc- 

tion, conclamatur auctionem fore: to seil 

by auction, auctione constituta vendere 

aliquid; auctionem facere et vendere ali- 
id: hasta posita vendere aliquid (of 


P 

a lic property, numquam 
cA essing accedere: @ constant attendant 
at auctions (who goes about to markets to 
sell his purchases), circulator auctionum 
(Cic., Ep., 10, 32, 3). 

AUCTION-MART, 

um (Cic., 4er.,1, 8,7; Inser., Orell., 3283). 

AUCTIONARY, auctionarius. 

AUCTIONEER, * curator auctionum 
(the manager of an seameiey F preeco (the 
herald who cries out what is bid, &c.). 

AUDACIOUS, audax (always in bad 
sense): summe ‘audacie : singulari auda- 
cid: confidens. 

AUDACIOUSLY, audacter. JN. audac- 
ter libereque: impudenter: confidenter. 
® MUDRCTEL Pe audacia : fi 


atrium auctionari- 


dentia: temer- 
itas (raskness). To hare the audacity to 
ao any thing, audére with infinitive: su- 
mere hoe sibi, ut, &e. (of presumptuous 
audacity). 

AUDIBLE, quod andiri or auribus per- 
cipi potest. To be audible, audiri posse. 
With an audible voice, clare: clara voce. 

AUDIBLY, clare: clara voce. 

AUDIENCE, || admission to @ sov- 
eretzn, &c.: admissio (with reference to 
him who grants it: Post-Augustan, but 
classical): aditus (with reference to him 
who obtains it): colloquium (the conversa- 
tion during the audience). To grant any 

body an audience, admissionem or aditum 
alicui dare: ad colloquium aliquem ad- 
mittere: aliquem admittere or audire: 
alicui senatum dare (of the senate): to 
Give any body a private audience, aliquem 
in secretum recipere: to obtain an audi- 
ence, admitti; audiri; datur alicui aditus 
conveniendi: to be refused an audience, 
ad colloquium non admitti: * aditu pro- 
hiberi: to beg, demand. &c., an audience, 
petere aditum conveniendi: aditam ad 
aliquem postulare: to beg a private audi- 
ence, secretum petere ab aliquo (in the 
time of the empire). || Hall of audience, 
salutatorium cubiculum (after Piin., 15, 
10, 11): atrium (the atrium in a Roman 
house, where great men received their vis- 
ttors). |] Auditory: auditores: qui au- 
diunt (general term): coram quibus dici- 
mus (those in whose presence an orator 
speaks) : corona (the crowd about a speak- 
er, especially tn a court of justice). A 
numerous audience, frequentia eorum, qui 
nos audiunt. Before a numerous audience, 
frequentibus auditoribus: in magna (or 
maxima) audientium celebritate or fre- 
quentia. 

AUDIT, v. To audit any body's ac- 
counts, alicujus rationes cognoscere, in- 
Spicere (to examine them), excutere, dis- 
pungere (to examine them with searching 
accuracy). 

AUDIT, s., inspectio rationum (as act) : 
*dies rationum inspiciendarum (audit 
day): * dies rationis reddende (sith ref- 
erence to him who has to give account). 


confi- 
AUDACITY. 





AUST 
AUDITOR, qui alicujus rationes in- 


AUDITORY, anditores: audientes: qui 
audiunt : coram quibus dicimus : corona: 
Before a numerous auditory, (in) 
or summa audientium celebritate or 
quentia: multis audientibus. Syn. in Au- 
DIENCE. 

AUGMENT, augére: adaugére. JN. 
amplificare et augére: any thing with any 
thing, augére or - adaugere aliquid aliqua 
re: addere aliquid alicui rei or ad aliquid 
(add or append any thing to any thing): 
amplificare (to make longer in compass): 
multiplicare (to make numerically 
|| INTRANS. augeri (of persons a things): 
crescere (of things). 

AUGMENTATION, ARIES EO (in- 
crease of extent, as action; e. g., gloriz, 
rei familiaris): propagatio or ” prolatio 


finium (augmentation of territory): ac- 
cessio (the addition made; e. g., edium; 
came BS ph emer (increase, as 

»; rei familiaris; dignitatis). 
Also ae with augére, adau- 


gére,&c. By the augmentation of usury, 
multiplicandis usuris. 

AUGUR, s., crc [Vid. Propxer.] 
Augur’s-staf. litu 

AUGUR, tv. Shae predicere : pre- 
nunciare (general term): vaticinari (to 
prophesy any thing): canere (to prophesy 
im verse or rhythm “i augurari (to foretell by 
the flight of birds, &c.; then generally). 
To augur (= anticipate) ‘any thing, aliquid 
augurari; aliquid opinione, or conjectura 
(Cic.), or mente (Curt.) augurari To 
augur aty bodys fate, predicere, quid 
alieui eventurum sit: his death, alicui 
mortem augurari. INTRANS., futura pre- 
dicere: przenunciare: vaticinari (to proph- 
esy ; be a vates). 

AUGURY, auguratio (by flight of birds): 
preedictio (foretelling, generally): vati- 
cinatio: divinatio (prophecy). [SyN. in 
PropuHeEsy.] {| 4s thing: predictum: 
Vaticinium : augurium (thing foretold by 
augury ; also, the science of an augury, 
“sed non augurio potuit depellere pes- 
tem”). 

AUGUST, adj., augustus (sublime and 
sacred ; especially of divine things): altus: 
elatus : celsus : excelsus (high: properly 
and figuratively. Syn. in Hic). 

AUGUST, s., Augustus: mensis Au- 
gustus: (in ‘the time of the republic) Sex- 
tilis: mensis Sextilis. With None. Kal- 
ende, &c., it is used as adjectire, Kalen- 
dz Auguste. 

AUNT, amita (father’s sister): mater- 
tera (mother’s stster). || Great aunt, 
&e., amita magna ( grandfather's sister) : 
amita major: proamita (sister of great 
grandfather): amita maxima (great Zreat- 
grandfather's sister). [55> All these on 
Sather’s side: matertera magna (grand- 
mother’s sister): matertera major: pro- 
matertera (great-grandmother's sister) : 
matertera maxima ( great-great-grand- 


mother’s sister). {==> All from Gai- 
rd Dig., 33, 10, 1, and Paul., Dig., 33, 10, 
0). 
AURICLE, auricila. || Auricle of 


the heart, * auricula cordis (medical 
technical term). 
AURICULA, * primula auricula. 
AURICULAR, im aurem dictus: in 
aurem or aures insusurratus. <Auricular 
ts gta * peccata sacerdoti in aurem 


cta, 
AURIST, medicus auricularius (Uip. 


AU: SPICE, auspicium. Under your au- 
Spices, tuis auspiciis: under any body's 
Guspices, alicujus auspicio or auspiciis 
(especially of successes gained by a general 
in subordinate command, who was said to 
hace gained them under the auspices of the 
Imperator). In other senses, ab aliquo ad- 
jutus: aliquo adjuvante or adjutore: ali- 
cujus presidio fretus. 

AUSPICIOUS, prosper: secundus : 
faustus: dexter (Syn. in Happy]: auspi- 
catus, participle (e. Be in auspicatis rei- 
public ominibus, Vell.). 

AUSPICIOUSLY, prospere : fauste (au- 
spicato, Plaut., Ter.). 

AUSTERE, austérus (aicrnpos: wae 
the tongue dry and rough ; harsh). 





AUTH 


what austere, subaustérus. {| Of char ae- 
ter: austerus (opposed to jucundus or 
mitis: one who is an enemy to joculariry 
and frivolity, always seeking what ts seri- 
ee 
sevérus (opposed to comis: rig 

pale from himself and others strictness 
of conduct, at the risk of being thought 
harsh): tetricus (rigidly sti{f and conr- 
strained, Jrom pedantry and wani uf tem- 

per: of persons or habits, discipline, &c.): 
dificilis (not understanding the art of easy 
inter- 


ant scrupulosity): tri 
lata moody ; scor@ing the agree- 


AUSTERELY, patel acerbe. 


AUTHENTIC, fide dignus: certus: 
acne ae 

genuinus : sincérus. Am authentic edi- 
tion, * editio sincera (opposed to * editio. 
adulterina: genuinus, from gen, root of 
eh es eet ee 

ceeds from the source pretended ; ae 
genuina Plauti fabula: sincérus = ua- 


ated). 
AUTHENTICALLY, certo auctore: 
cum auctoritate. Cicero uses abevrinGs 
tn his letters; e. g., abSevtixas Darrare, 


nunciare. 

AUTHENTICALNESS, ? fides : fides 

AUTHENTICITY, } veritatis : 
anctoritas. Many persons entertain doubts 
of the authenticity of the book, * multi 
dubitant hunc librum ab eo, ad quem re- 
fertur, conscriptum esse: some persons 
attack’ the authenticity of the law, * sunt 
qui censeant, legem esse adulterinam. 
AUTHOR, beginner or mover o 
ve thing : auctor (the cages to whom 

m or origin of any thing is due, 

whether he carried tt throuzh or not): in 
ventor (the inventor): parens (the autho~ 
who has produced any thing): conditor 


eee e. g., of a conspiracy): molitor “ 
who sets @ dificult thing a going by a 


aa — (he who excites to any 

parens effectorque: princeps 
et architectus: instimulator et concitator. 
The author of a law, legis inventor (he whe 


of @ crime, sceleris auctor, architectus or 
molitor: the author of all evil, omnium 
seminator : to consider any body 

e Pany , putare ortum esse 
re ar iquo. || Author fa a book. 


rs je prea 


i nless 
this can easily be supplied by the context?) : 
Roman authors, Romani scriptores (who 
have written in Latin): rerum Romana- 
Tum auctores (Latin historians, who are 


ity). || Authors (es a@ class) 
en gui libros scribunt or conscri- 


AUTHORITATIVE, Ykaving due 
authority: auctoritatem, multum (plus, 





1 Hsopus auctor quam materiam re- 
pone Hance ego polivi versibus senariis, 
Apud quosdam auctores nog 

Hess Lucretium Consulem, Liv. 


AUTO 


&c.) auctoritatis habens (after Cic., legum 
verba—quo plus auctoritatis habeant, 
&c.): aliquid magna auctouritate aflirma- 
tum (with all the weight that character, 
consent, &c., can give it: both of things). 
|| Having the air of authority: im- 
periosus: superbus: insolens. 

AUTHORITATIVELY, magna, &c., 
auctoritate : imperiose: pro imperio (e. 
g., aliquem discedere jubére): superbe: 
insolenter : arroganter. 

AUTHORITATIVENESS, mostly by in- 
solentia, superbia, &c. 

AUTHORITY, auctoritas (influence ; 
wcight as an authority for any thing ; also 
“an authority,” e. g. for a statement): ar- 
bitrium (freedom to act according to one’s 
will): potestas (power): licentia (permis- 
sion): imperium (command): testimo- 
nium : auctoritas testimonii (evidence). I 
have authority to do any thing, mihi data 
est potentia or copia aliquid faciendi, a/so 
auctoritatem habeo alicujus rei faciendee. 
Public authority, publica auctoritas: by 
the authority of the Senate, (ex) auctori- 
tate Senatiis: to give a man authority to 
manage any thing, alicujus arbitrio rem 
gerendam tradere or committere: to give 
any body unlimited authority, infinitam 
licentiam alicui dare. He doves it by his 
own authority, suo jure agit: by what au- 
thority? quo jure? let us reign with equal 
authority paribus auspiciis regamus. Ab- 
solute or despotic authority, potestas in- 
finita: dominatio: to have great authority 
in the state, in republicd plurimum pol- 
lére: the authority of reason, dominatio 
rationis. The quae for a report, (ru- 
moris) auctoritas (Plawt.). Any body's au- 
thority prevails, alicujus auctoritas valet: 
to disregard reason and authority, et ra- 
tionem et auctoritatem relinquere (Cic.) : 
they have received authority to give laws 
from the Senate, habent auctoritatem le- 
gum dandarum ab Senatu: any thing 
seems to give authority to commit sin, ali- 
quid videtur auctoritatem atterre pec- 
candi: to lessen any body's authority, ali- 
cujus auctoritatem deminuere, imminu- 
ere: to have authority (weight, influence), 
auctoritatem habére: to reject authority, 
auctoritatem repudiare: to overthrow, de- 
stroy, or ruin authority, labefactare or 
frangere auctoritatem : to despise authori- 
ties (i. e., the great names produced as au- 
thorities), auctoritates contemnere, Great 
authority (= influence), auctoritas summa 
or amplissima: a person of great authority, 
bomo in quo summa est auctoritas atque 
amplitudo: to be of or have great authori- 
ty, magna esse auctoritate ; auctoritate 
florére or vigére: to be of small authori- 
ty, tenui esse auctoritate: to obtain great 
authority by any thing, magnam auctori- 
tatem sibi aliqud re constituere: to in- 
crease authority, auctoritatem amplificare, 
augére: to do any thing by any body's 
authority, aliquo auctore, or alicujus nom- 
ine (as his substitute) facere aliquid. ||‘ An 
authority,” auctor. Thucydides, a 
weighty authority, locuples auctor Thu- 
cydides, ||“ With authority,” pro im- 
perio (jubére aliquid: of one holding an 
imperium). || Authorities = magis- 
trates, VID. 

AUTHORIZE, alicui copiam dare er 
potestatem facere: to do any thing, ali- 
quid faciendi: alicujus rei faciendw licen- 
tiam dare or permittere : mandare alicui, 
ut (to commission him to do it). To be 
authorized to do any thing, potestatem 
aliquid faciendi habére, sometimes man- 
data habére ab aliquo. || Make any 
thing legal or right: sancire: ratum 
facere or efficere: ratum esse jubére. 
Often by circumlocution with nulla est ex- 
cusatio alicujus rei, si, &c. Friendship 
can not authorize the commission of sin, 
nulla est excusatio peccati, si amici causa 

eccaveris; or turpis excusatio est et min- 
me accipienda, si quis se amici causd pec- 
easse fateatur. Sometimes probare, com- 
probare (to approve of; as in, ‘desircs 
which reason does not authorize’). Some 
people consider that a great reason au- 





thorizes sin, quidam excusari se arbitran- | 


tur, quia non sine magna causa pecca- 
verunt: their speeches authorize me to 


i 
} 


hope, eorum sermonibus adducor ut. 
48 


AVEN 


sperem, &c. To think himself authorized 
to do any thing, sibi jus datum, or potes- 
tatem datam putare: not to think himself 
authorized, non fas esse ducere, haud lici- 
tum sibi aliquid putare.. 

AUTOGRAPH, manu mea (tua, &c.) 
scriptus. An autograph letter, epistola, 
quam mead manu scripsi; liters auto- 
graph (Suet., Oct., 87): any body's auto- 
graph, liter ipsius manu scripte: an 
autograph, chirographum (handwriting), 
It was an pepe ipsius manu scrip- 
tum erat. J will write the letter with my 
own autograph, meo chirographo utar 
(Cic., Ait., 2, 20, 5). 

AUTO-DA-FE, *supplicium heretico- 


rum. 

AUTOGRAPHICAL, mea (ipsius, &c.) 
manu scriptus, 

AUTOMATON, automaton (in Suet., 
Claud., 34, abtéuaroy: in late writers in 
Roman characters). Automatons, automa- 
taria, plural (Ulp., Dig.). 

AUTOPSY, spectatio (general term). 

AUTUMN, auctumnus: tempus auc- 
tumnale: to be passing into autumn (of 
summer), auctumnescere (Marc. Cap.) : 
to cause or produce autumn, auctumnare 
(Plin.). || As aDJ., see next word. || The 
autumn of life, tas gravior or grandior. 

AUTUMNAL, auctumnalis, or genitive 
auctumni. The autumnal equinox, xwqui- 
noctium auctumnale or auctumni. <Auw- 
tumnal or autumn weather, tempestas auc- 
tumnalis er auctumni; ccelum auctum- 
nale. The weather is growing autumnal, 
estas auctumnescit (Marc. Cap.) ; aér 
auctumnat (Plin.). 

AUXILIAR, auxiliaris: auxiliarius. 

AUXILIARY, ; Auxiliary forces, aux- 
iliares or auxiliarii milites, copie, &c., or 
auxiliares only: auxilia, plural. Auzilt- 
ary forces suddenly raised, auxilia repen- 
tina; milites subitarii (Liv., 3, 4, eztr.). 
Auxiliary verb, verbum auxiliare. To be 
auxiliary to any thing, adjuvare aliquid: 
adjumento esse ad aliquid. 

AUXILIAR, be adjitor, Vid. HELP- 

AUXILIARY, ER, ASSISTANT. 

AVAIL, v., valére (to have weight, valid- 
ity, efficacy: wich any body, apud aliquem): 
utile esse: usui esse: eX usu esse: utili- 
tatem or usum prebére: prodesse: con- 
ducere. T'o avail much, magne utilitati 
esse: magném utilitatem afferre: pluri- 
mum or vaide prodesse: to avail little, 
non multum prodesse: parum prodesse 
(too little). To avail any body, prodesse 
alicui: esse ex usu alicujus: esse ex re 
or in rem alicujus. Sometimes proficere 
moy be used: patience avails nothing, 
nihil proficies or nihil proficitur patientia. 
Conjecture does not avail, nihil valet con- 
jectura. 

AVAIL, s., utilitas ; usus : commédum; 
emolumentum : lucrum; iructus. [Most- 
ly by verbs under AvatL, v.]) To be of 
much avail toward doing any thing, rmul- 
tum valére ad aliquid faciendum. Any 
thing is of little avail against any thing, 
aliquid parum valct contra aliquid. 


AVAILABLE, utilis (useful). Mostly 
by circumlocution. 

AVANT-GUARD. Vid. ADVANCE- 
GUARD. 


AVARICE, avaritia: habendi cupiditas 
or cupido, JN. cupiditas et avaritia: pe- 
cuniz studium or cupiditas or aviditas. 
Greedy avarice, avaritia hians et immi- 
pens. Mean avarice, sordes. 

AVARICIOUS, avarus: habendi cu- 
pidus: aliquantum avidior ad rem: pe- 
cuniw cupidus or avidus, From the con- 
tert, sometimes cupidus or avidus may 
stand alone in this sense; e. g., homo cus- 
tus ac non cupidus (Cic.). 

AVAUNT, abi! apage! amove te hinc! 
abi in malam rem (Com). 

AVENGE, v., ulcisci aliquem or ali- 
quid: vindicare aliquem or aliquid: per- 
sequi alicujus poenas, or post-Augustan : 
exséqui aliquem: poenas capcre pro ali- 
quo or alicujus rei: punire aliquid. JN, 
ulcisci et punire. [Jor Syn., vid. Re- 
VENGE, s.] To avenge any body's death, 
alicujus mortem (or necem) ulcisci, or 
vindicare, or persequi: to avenge any 
body by the blood of his murdercr, alicui 
or alicujus manibus sanguine alicujus pa- 








AV‘O'C 


rentare (Herzog, Cas., B. G., 7, 17, extry, 
To avenge one’s self on any body, ulcisci 
or persequi alicujus injurias ; ulcisci ali- 
quem pro acceptis injuriis (ever ulcisci 
aliquem alone in this meaning) : vindicare 
in aliquem ; poenas petere or repetere ab 
aliquo: one’s self on any body for any 
thing, or to avenge a person (by punishing 
him who wronged him), ulcisct aliquem 
pro aliquaé re or'pro aliquo (the person 
punished in the accusative): vindicare 
aliquid ab aliquo (fo visit any thing upon 
any body) : poenas alicujus or alicujus rei 
repetere ab aliquo. To go to avenge one’s 
seif wpon any body, aliquem ultum ire: 
not to avenge one’s self (for any thing), 
aliquid inultum et impunitum dimittere : 
not to avenge one’s self, injurias acceptas 
non persequi; injuriam inultam et im- 
punitam dimittere. J will be sure to 
avenge myself of him, inultum id nun- 
quam a me autféret. J am already sv fi 
ciently avenged, satis est mihi supplicii, 

AVENGEANCE, Vid. R 

AVENGEMENT. $0 eee ® 

AVENGER, ultor, or vindex alicujus, or 
alicujus rei: punitor alicujus rei: ultor’ 
injuriarum. Syn. in REVENGE, 8. 

AVENUE, aditus (approach) : xystus 
(explained by Vitruvius to be hypxthra 
ambulatio, a walk with trees or clipped 
hedges on either side, and generally adorn- 
ed with statues). 

AVER. Vid. AssErr. 

AVERAGE, mostly by plus minus ; plus 
minusve (more or less); circiter (aut). 
They received, on an average, 10,000 sester- 
tia a year for honey, namquam minus, ut 
perwque ducerent, dena millia sestertia 
ex melle recipiebant. 

AVERSATION. Vid. AVERSION. 

AVERSE, ab aliquo or ab aliqua re 
aversus, alienatus, alienus. Not io be 
averse to do any thing, non displicit with 
infinitive: not to be averse to their opinion, 
haud poenitet corum sententizx esse (Liv.). 

AVERSENESS. Vid. AVERSION. 

AVERSION, odium (hatred, dislike, ali; 
cujus or alicujus rei): animus alienus or 
aversus (ab aliquo, aversion): declinatio 
(alicujus rei: opposed to appetitio; thé 
shunning it by stepping astde out of its 
way): fuga (the flying from it): tedium 
(sensation of weariness and disgust ; ali- 
cujus rei): odium in aliquem conceptum, 
or erga aliquem susceptum [avereatio, 
Q. S.). To have an aversion to any thing, 
alienum esse, or abhorrére ab aliqua re: 
tedium mihi aliquid affert or adducit. I 
havea great aversion to any thing, mag- 
num alicujus rei odium me cepit. Any 
body is my aversion ; or, to have an aver- 
sion to any body, ab aliquo animo esse 
alieno, or averso (or aversissimo) ; odium 
gerere adversus aliquem ; odium susce- 
pisse adversus aliquem; odium concepis- 
se in aliquem ; aliquem.odisse or odio ha- 
bére. 70 excite aversion, odium concitare, 
creare, or conciliare; stomachum mové- 
re: against any thing, odium alicuyas rei 
facere. 

AVERT, Propr., avertere: amovére: 
one's cyes from any body, oculos dejicere 
ab aliquo (not avertere oculos, but oculos 
ab aliquo in alium avertere is correct) : @ 
blow [vid. Parry): one's thoughis froma 
subject, cogitationes avertere ab uliqua re, 
and ab aliqto. Impr., to avert an evil, 
amoveére, dejicere (to remove it): depelle- 
re (to drive off an approaching evil): re- 
pellere (to drive back one that has ap- 
proached): propulsare: defendere (to 
ward tt off): deprecari (to avert it by 
prayers): averruncare (of the gods). To 
avert a calamity by prayers, deprecari @ se 
calamitatem: @ war, amovére bellum; 
defendere bellum. 

AVIARY, aviarium. , 

AVIDITY, aviditas: cupiditas: cupido. 
Great avidity, (cupiditatis) ardor; impe- 
tus; sitis. Zo read books with aviditi, 
vorare literas. 

AVOCATION, || that which calls 
aside: quod (animum, cogitationem, 
&c.) avécat, abdiicit. || Business  mnu- 
nia, plural, officium: negotia, The vvo- 
cations of business, negotia or occupa- 
tiones, quibus aliquis implicitus est, or 
negotia only. 


set, hah (being exposed to it, to get out 
Ee ae teach- 
us what to do and what to avoid, ratio 
docet, quid faciendum fugiendumve sit: 
od tance things, ea, que nocitura 


videantur, decli 

AVOIDABLE, quod evitari potest [vita- 

evitabilis, are 

AVOIDANCE, Vitatio : evitatio: evi- 
tatio (Quint.): fuga (alicujus rei): de- 
elinatio (alicujus rei). 

AVOUCH. Vid. AsszrT, ALLEGE. 

AVOW, profitéri (to avow freely and 
Sully, a eee Conic: 
(to confess ™ 
threats, &c.). 

AVOWAL, professio (e. g., stultitie, 
donz voluntatis). 

AVOWEDLY, the nearest are, aperte 
er subjectively) : ex professo (Sal, 

: libere: ingenue. Circumlocu- 

Ry gg libere profiteri, ingenue con- 

AWAIT, manére alicui or aliquem (are 
tn store for) : imminére alicui (hang 
ever). || Wait for: opperiri aliquem or 
aliquid: prestolari alicui or (but not in 
Cicero) : manére aliquem: ex- 
spectare aliquem. Syn. in Wart FOR. 

AWAKE gerne exsuscitare; eXx- 

AWAKEN, pergefacere (e somno) ; - 
excitare (e) sommo; suscitare somno or e 
quiete @ (aul stand, also, without e som- 
no, in urative sense of arousing). 
To awake from the dead, aliquem excitare 

ab inféris ; aliquem a morte ad vitam re- 
vocare ; aliquem ab orco rediicem in 
tucem facere. His conscience is awaken- 
|| Fic. Vid. 





ed, conscientia mordetur. 
Excite, Krnpie, Cavse. 

AWAKE, rmntr., expergisci, experge- 
fieri (properly and figuratively): somno 
solvi: somno excitari, properly: excitari 
without somno, also figuratively: sudden- 
ly, somno exciti (+). Awaking at the 
dawn of day, ad primam auroram ex- 


‘tus. 

AWAKE, adj., vigilans : exsomnis (one 
whose eyes no sleep visits). To be awake, 
vigilare (properly); excubare (fgurative- 
ly, to be watchful, Cic. ad Div., 10, 8, 5).: 
to remain awake the whole night, gi- 
lare noctem: noctem perpetuis vigiliis 
agere: noctem insomnen agere (the frst 
teco of voluntary, the last of involuntary, 


essness). 
AWAKEN. Vid. AWAKE. 
AWAKENER, circumlocution with qui 
exsusci &c. 
AWAKENING, exsuscitatio (only im- 


properly). : ee 

AWARD, v., addicere: adjudicare : 
property to any body, bona alicui addicere: 
the sovereignty to Ptolemy, adjudicare reg- 
num Ptolemzo: a triumph (money, &c., 
to any body), decernere alicui triumphum, 
&c.: to award punishment, poenam alicui 
constituere, dicere (under the emperors, 
irrogare) : a fine, dicere alicui mulctam. 

AWARD, s., judicium : arbitrium: de- 
crétum: sententia. [SyN. in JUDGMENT.]} 
|| As act: addictio (e. g., bonorum) : ad- 
Judicatio (Dig.). 

AWARE, cautus: cautus providusque. 
Not aware, ignarus (ignorant). To be 
aware, scire: novisse: aliquid cognitum 
habére : non nescire: non ignorare : ali- 
cujus rei non ignarum esse: me non fugit 
or pretérit aliquid. Not being aware that 
the dictator was come, ignari venisse dicta- 
torem. 

AWAY, || away with: tolle (tollite): 
aufer (auferte) aliquid: away sith you, 
abi! apage te! amove te hinc: abi in 
malam rem (Com.=“go to the devil”). 
Away with you, ye iA oh bya) procul este, 
profani! Away with this nonsense, pellan- 
tur ist ineptie : contemnamus istas in- 
eptias. Away with this kind of delibera- 
tton, hoc quidem genus deliberantium 
tollatur e medio! |] To BE away, abesse : 
procul esse. || In composition, “away” 
ts reastly translated by verbs compounded 





AZURE 


een Oe pr»,ex. To fly away, avo- 
lare: to hasten away, avolare: 


, abire ; 
with any eaiae (=endureé), vid. 
BEar. 


AWE, s., verecundia (fear of lowering 
one’s self in the eyes of one whom we re- 
spect: then respect for a person or fore © 
reverentia (the fe and conviction 
a person deserves one's reverential respect) : 
veneratio (reverence toward the gods and 
sacred things: the reverence of worship) : 
admiratio (awe accompanied with wonder, 
felt and expressed. To be restrained by a 
secret awe, tacita quadam veneratione in- 
hiberi. To feel awe at any thing, veréri 
or revereri aliquid: verecundiam habére 
alicujus rei: sometimes pavére or expa- 
vescere: timére or extimescere aliquid 
(to tremble at the thoughts of it): to feel 
awe of any body, verecundiam habére ali- 
cujus ; aliquem revereri; reverentiam 
adversus aliquem adhibére : suspicere 
aliquem (to look up to). To throw aside 
all Feeling of awe, reverentiam exuere ; 
omnem verecundiam effundere. 

AWE, v., alicui injicere admirationem 
sui (to make him gaze at one with admira- 
tion) : timorem, or pavorem alicui injicere, 
or incutere (to strike fear into them): effi- 
cere ut aliquis aliquid or aliquem verea- 
tur or revereatur (to cause him to rever- 
ence). 

AWFUL, by circumlocution with verbs 
under Awe, v. |i Feeling awe; the 
nearest are Venerabundus (of persons): 
pavidus, pavens (trembling: of persons 
or things). (=> Sometimes other adjec- 
tives may be substituted ; as, ‘an awful ca- 
tastrophe,” funestus or lactuosus rerum 
exitus, &c. 

A WHILE, aliquamdiu : paullisper (dur- 
ing @ short time) : ad tempus (only for a 
time): parumper (only for a short time, 
and not after that; especially of mental 
actions: paullisper especially of bodily ac- 
tions, Déd.). 

AWKWARD, agrestis (rustic, rude): 
levus (le t-handed : without dexterity): 
radis ( uncultivated) : inscitus (with- 
out the requisite knowledge): incomposi- 
tus (without apt arrangement ; especially 
of orators and orations). JN. radis at- 
que incompositus : incultus (uncultivated, 
wh in manner or mind): irapolitus : 
intonsus (unpolished). JN. intonsus = 
incultus: inurbanus (uncourteous) : 
vVenustus (without attractice beauty): aa 
elegans (tasteless): inconcinnus (without 
the grace of symmetry or harmonious pro- 
portion). To have an awkward gait, cor- 
poris motu esse agrestem. Awkward 
manners, mores rustici, rusticitas. 

AWKWARDLY, rustice : rusticius : 
incomposite : illiberaliter: inurbane: in- 
eleganter : inscite. To behave awkwardly, 
rusticum se prebére: rustice facere. 

AWKWARDNESS, rusticitas (Silver 
Age): inelegantia : inconcinnitas : insci- 
tia [SyN. in AwKwarp]: insulsitas (the 
making a disagreeable impression on peo- 
ple of taste). 

AWL, Pare Cobblers axl, fistila 
sutoria (Plin., 17, 14, 23). 

AWN, arista. 

AWNING, * tegumentum linteum. 

AWRY, oblique: prave (properly and 
improperly). 

AXE, seciris (any are—the butcher's, 
executioner’s, soldier's, woodman's, &c., 
&c.): bipennis (double-aze, used by wood. 
men and soldiers): ascia (a carpenter's 
aze, to lop and square wood with): dola- 
bra ( pickaze). 

AXIOM, pronunciatum (atiwpa, Cie. : 
later, axioOma, atis). 

AXLE, axis (in all the meanings of the 
English word). 

AY. Vid. Yes. 

AYE. Vid. ALwars, EvER. 

AZURE, adj., ceruleus: cyaneus: co- 
lore czruleo or cyaneo 





BACK 


B. 


balare (to bleat ; blate- 
|) ome (to of cage of 


rare (of rams: Auct. carm. de 


BABBLE, balbatire (to speak inarticu- 


—_—- app re : garrire (to prate ina 
manner, from fon 
ee, : blaterare (to talk much 


na matter. 

esa hae with the pitts einer 
confabulari: fabulari inter se: sermones 
cedere (Méyous xéxrety: of persons chat- 
tering together in a good-natured, conf- 
dential way): effutire (aliquid, or abso- 


lutely, Cie. 

garrilus ; loquax (the gar- 
rulus is tiresome from the quality, the 
loquax from the quantity, of what he 
says): qui silére tacenda nequit. 

BABBLING, garritus (Jate): garrulitas: 

loquacitas : confabulatio ulatio (good-na.ured, 
arian 4 conversation of one or more: 


) 

BABE. Vid. Basy. 

BABOON, simia pavianus (Liv.). 

BABY, infans: pupus; pupilus (of a 
male infant): pupa; pupula (of a female: 
these four also as terms of endearment). 
(=> Icuncula puellaris, tn some recent 
editions of Suet., Ner., 56, is @ mere con- 


jecture, 
BACCHANAL, bacchans, homo vino- 
dissolutus. 


lentus ac 
BACCHANALIAN, bacchicus (belona 
ing to Bacchus ; poetical, bacchéus or bac 
chius) : bacchantibus similis. || Drunk- 
ard; riotous liver: homo vinolentus 
ac dissolatus : dissolutus: luxuriosus: 


potator (fond of drinking): vini capacis- 


oe BACCHANALS, bacchanalia, plural 
(drunken feasts and reveis of fain 
BACCHAN TE, Baccha es woman who 


wa 
urine; bachelor, qui ab- 

ab uxore ducenda: a confirmed 
old bachelor, qui a ducenda uxore sic ab- 
horret, ut libero lectulo orciy esse quid- 
quam jucundius. || In the Academic 


dorsum tm lek , a recente 


most surface; tergam montis, the hinder 
Part of a mountain): with the back toward 


the 
rejicere manus in : to walk 
up and with the s behind the 


‘gum accipere (€ic., 
ee to lift on oné’ 
ssl came nee 


sa 


a* 


BACK 


BADG 


sente: to speak ill of a person behind his | cording to Déderlein, tardus denotes slow- 


back, alicui absenti male dicere. || Back 
part: pars aversa: tergum: pars poste- 
rior: back of the paper, charta aversa. 
Written on the back, scriptus in tergo 
(Juv.). The back of the head, aversa pars 
capitis: occiput: back of the island, aver- 
sa (plural) instile: of the mountain, aver- 
sa montis: aversus mons: at the back of 
the house, (in) aversa parte domiis (i. e, 
in the back side of the principal building) ; 
in postico: (in) posticd parte edium: 
(in) postica domo (in the back buildings). 
He lives at the back of the house, * habitat 
in aversd parte domus (i. e., his windows 
look into the court): * habitat in posticd 
zdium parte (in some of the back build- 
ings). There was a garden at the back of 
the house, hortus erat posticis edium par- 
tibus. 

BACK, gdv., retro, retrorsum : when 
used elliptically it is expressed by cede! 
cedite! recede! recedite! mostly expressed 
by re in composition; e. g., to call back, 
revocare: to turn back, reverti (the past 
tenses from the perfect, reverti: hence re- 
verteram, &c., seldom reversussum. But 
the participle reversus has the active mean- 
ing): of a driver, equos flectere: to run 
back, recurrere: to fly back, revolare: to 
roll back, revolvere: to drive the enemy 
back from the city, hostes ab urbe repelle- 
re or rejicere: to go back to the origin 
and head of any thing, aliquid alte et a 
capite repetere. 

BACK, v. a. || Mount, conscendere 
(e. g., equum, to back or mount @ horse). 
|| Zo back or take the part of any 
body, suttragari alicui; alicui favére; ju- 
vare or adjuvare aliquem; adjumento 
ecse alicui; aliquem consilio et re tueri, 
or opera et consilio juvare: sustentare : 
sustinére. || Zo back er retreat, se 
recipere, retrorsum movére; to back we- 
ter, navem retro inhibére: inhibére na- 
vem remis, or inhibére remis only. 

BACKBITE, Tr., calumniari (to accuse 
falsely and with malignant intention) ; 
falso criminari aliquem apud aliquem.: 
de fama or existimatione alicujus detra- 
here: male dicere alicui: to speak ill of 
behind the back, absentem rodere (Hor.): 
de aliquo absente detrahendi causa male- 
dice contumelioseque dicere (Cic., Of., 1, 
37, 134); alicui absenti male loqui (Ter., 
Phorm., 2, 3, 25). I am backbitten, detra- 
hitur de mea fama. 

BACKBITER, calumniator; calumnia- 
trix; obtrectator. 

BACK-BONE, spina, or spina dorsi. 

BACK-DOOR, postica (sc. janua) ; osti- 
um posticum, also merely posticum: Ja- 
nua aversa or interior [with the same dis- 
tinction as in BACK-GATF]}. 

BACK-GATE, porta aversa (opposed to 
front gate): porta postica, or postica 
only (gate tn the back buildings): of a 
camp, porta decumana. 

BACK-GROUND, recessus : of a paint- 
ing, que in pictard abscédunt or recé- 
dunt. To be in the back-ground, recede- 
re, abscedere (opposed to prominére). 

BACKSIDE, || pars posterior; pars 
eversa. || Of an animal: nates (of a 
man): Clunes (buttock, of men or animals : 
diminutive, cluniciile). 

GBACKSLIDE, * patria sacra deserere : 
«Christianorum sacra deserere. 

BACKSLIDING, * detfectio a sacris. 

BACKSLIDER, defector (Tac.); apo- 
stata (Eccl.). 

BACKWARD, adv.. retro; retrorsum: 
to go back, retro ire. or ambulare, or gra- 
di: backward and forward, ultro citroque. 
\|| Zo go backward=become worse: 
deteriorem, deterius fieri; in deterius 
siutari; in pejorem partem verti et mu- 
tari. He goes backward in his learning, 
uon discit, sed dediscit. His affairs go 
backward, res ejus deteriore loco sunt. 
|| With the back turned toward the 
spectator, aversus, Bears creep down 
from trees backward, ursi arbores aversi 
derépunt. 

BACKWARD, adj., ab aliquo or ab ali- 
qua re aversus, alienus: tardus (opposed 
to celer, velox: also of the mina): lentus 
(opposed to citus, and, of the mind, to 
mer): poate (opposed to promtus): ac- 


ness with reference to the great length of 
time spent; whereas lentus with reference 
to quietness of motion (Hand-book, p. 209) : 
backward in transacting business, tardus 
in rebus gerendis: backward in writing, 
cessatorem esse in literis: backward in 
learning, tardus ad discendum, or in dis- 
cendo; lentus in discendo; ingenio tar- 
do; piger (slothful). || Loitering, &c., 
cunctans; cunctabundus; cessans; mo- 
ram faciens. || Late, with reference to 
time: serus: serotiuus: backward figs, 
sere fici: grapes, serotine uve. 

BACKWARDNESS, ignavia (opposed 
to industry and alacrity). JN. tarditas et 
ignavia ; socordia atque ignavia ; pigritia ; 
inertia; segnities [SyN. 72 StOWNEss] ; 
fuga laboris ; desidia; languor et desidia: 
or tf backwardness is seated in the will, 
animus alienus; animus jnvitus. 

BACON, lardum (contraction of lari- 
dum, Plaut.). 

BAD, || in @ physical sense, malus: 
bad weather, tempestas mala. adversa, fo- 
da: a bad journey, iter difficile, incom- 
modum: a very bad road, via deterrima: 
bad money, numi adulterini: a bad throat, 
angina: bad eyes, oculi lippi: to have bad 
eyes, lippire: he who has bad eyes, lippus: 
a bad head, porrigo. || [na moral sense, 
malus (bad by nature: opposed to bonus) : 
pravus (corrupted by bad habit): bad by 
nature and corrupted by habit, malus pra- 
vusque: homo nequam (a bad or worth- 
less fellow: opposed to frugi): to have a 
bad heart, esse ingenio malo pravoque : 
a bad conscience, conscientia mala: to be 
in. bad repute, male audire : to get on bad- 
ly, male proficere in aliqud re. Accord- 
ing to Déderlein, malus homo ts a mor- 
ally bad man ; but nequam, a good for- 
nothing man, whose faultiness shows itself 
in aversion to useful labor, and a propens- 
ity to roguish tricks, in opposition to tru- 
gi; pravus, a man whose character has tak- 
en a vicious direction, in a physical, or in- 
tellectual, or moral point of view, in oppo- 
sition to rectus (Hand-book, p. 131): bad 
times, tempora iniqua, aspera, luctuosa ; 
temporum iniquitas; temporum calami- 
tates (the badness of the times): bad news, 
nuncius tristis, acerbus: to hear bad news, 
malum nuncium audire: a bad wife, mu- 
lier or uxor swva, incomméda et impor- 
tina; bad company, * socii mali: to set a 
bad example, esse exempli mali: to try to 
mend a bad business, rem proclinatam 
adjuvare. || With reference to health: 
wger (bad in health), ger atque invali- 
dus: very bad, gravi et perio morbo 
wger: to fall into a bad state of health, in 
adversam valetudinem indicere : to be bad 
again, in morbum recidere; de integro 
in morbum incidere: to be bad or sick, 
eegrotare (opposed to valére); #grotum 
esse; in morbo esse; morbo laborare or 
affectum esse ; valetudine aftectum esse ; 
morbo vexari, or conflictari, iniquaé vale- 
tudine conflictari: to be very bad, graviter 
or gravi morbo #egrum esse. Vid. Srck. 

BADGE, signum; nota; indicium (in 
a general sense): insigne (a badge of 
honor) : insignia triumphi; ornamenta 
triumphalia: many have obtained badges 
of merit without deserving them, insignia 
virtutis multi etiam sine virtute assecuti 


sunt. 

BADGER, ursus meles (Liv.). The 
meles or males of the ancients is, how- 
ever, more probably the marten. Vid. 
Schneid., Varr., R. R. 3, 12, 3. || One 
who speculates in corn or provt- 
sions, fenerator or tocullio, ex annonw 
caritate lucrans (Suet., Ner., D). : 

BADGER, ?. a., cruciare; excruciare ; 
torquére; stimulare ; angere ; vexare: 
to badger with questions, aliquem rogitan- 
do obtundere: to badger to death with 
questions, aliquem rogitando enecare : to 
badger with entreaties, aliquem precibus 
fatigare: to badger with complaints, ali- 
quem querelisangere. [The *canis verta- 
gus (hound employed in badger-hunting, 
| Liv.) erpels with difficulty the badger from 
| his hole (* caverna ursi melis), when the 
| animal is hunted for his skin, * pellis ursi 

melis; hence to annoy incessantly is ‘to 
| badger,” or treat as you would a badger.) 








BAIL 


BADINAGE, ludus; jocus; nuges; tri- 
ce. To employ badinage, jocularia fun- 
dere; ridicula jactitare; ludere; jocari; 
cum aliquo ludere, jocari; aliquem ludi- 
brio habére: away with your badinage, 
quin tu mitte istas tricas; aufer nugas ! 

BADLY, male; prave; nequiter: to 
think badly, or have a bad opinion of a per- 
son, male opinari de aliquo: to speak bad- 
ly of a person, alicui male dicere: to be- 
have badiy to a person, injuriam alicui fa- 
cere or inferre: to turn out badly, male or 
secus cadere: to manage matters badly, 
male rem gerere: he is afraid that he may 
come off badly, metuit, ne malum habeat : 
any body is coming off badly, male se ha- 
bet aliquis; male agitur cum aliquo. 

BADNESS, || badness of character. 
ingenium malum pravumque ; improbi- 
tas ; nequitia. |] Of conduct: flagitium; 
probrum; scelus. 

BAFFLE, ad vanum, or ad irritum, or 
ad vanum et irritum redigere (avoid ad 
nihil redigere in this sense: it is strict- 
ly, “to reduce to nothing,” Lucr., Liv.): 
disturbare (unsettle what had been settled) : 
perimere (destroy): to be baffled, irritum 
fieri; ad irritum cadere, or recidere, or 
venire: to baffle expectation;.spem fallere, 
or ludere, or destituere: te see one’s hopes 
bafied, spem perdere; spe excidere; a 
spe decidere; spe dejici: one’s hope is 
baffled, spes ad irritum cadit, or redigitur : 
to baffle all a person’s plans, conturbare 
alicui omnes rationes: if some accidents 
or avocation had not baffled his design, 
nisi aliqui casus aut occupatio ejus con- 
silium peremisset: death baffles all his 
hopes and all his plans, omnem spem at- 
que omnia vite consilia mors pervertit. 
In this manner was this undertaking baf- 
fled, ita frustra id inceptum iis fuit. 

BAG, saccus; culeus (a larger bag of 
leather, for sewing parricides in, and for 
various purposes): follis (@ leathern bag 
for money, or leathern purse) : marsupium 
(a money-bag) : cruména (a small money- 
bag or purse; according to Plaut., Asin., 
3, 3, 67, and Truc., 3,1, 7, worn about the 
neck): zona (a small bag or purse slung 
around the body). A little bag, sacciilus: 
saccellus : folliciilus. 

BAG, v. a., in saccum, or sacco con- 
dere (to put in a bag): * sacco ingerere. 
INTR., tumescere ; intumescere ; eXtu- 
mescere; turgescere (to swell like a bag 
that is full): * deformem in modum sinu- 
ari (of clothes). 

BAGATELLE, res parvi momenti : 
nuge: apine (Mart. sunt apine trice- 
que et si quid vilius istis). J look upon 
any thing as a mere bagatelle, aliquid mihi 
jocus or ludus est. TJ'o the Greeks, false 
testimony is a mere bagatelle, Grecis jus- 
jurandum jocus est, testimonium ludus. 

BAGGAGE, sarcine, impedimenta, 
orum, 7. (both, also, of an army: sarcines, 
that of individuals; impedimenta, that of 
the whole army, especially as carried in 
wagons or by beasts of burden): impedi- 
menta et carri (the baggage and wagons 
by which they are transported): to plunder 
the baggage, impedimenta diripere: to 
take the baggage, impedimenta capere ; 
impedimentis potiri: to take all their bag- 
gage from the enemy, omnibus impedi- 
mentis hostem exuere: to lose the bag- 
gage, impedimenta amittere ;_impedi- 
mentis exui: soldiers without baggage, 
milites expediti: to fight while encum- 
bered with their baggage, sub onere con- 
fligere : to attack the enemy while they were 
encumbered with their baggage, hostes sub 
sarcinis adoriri. || 4s a word of con 
tempt, sordes; lutum; scortum. 

BAGNIO, ||a bathing-house: bali- 
neum or balneum, plural, mostly as het- 
eroclite, balnew or balinew, seldom (in 
Cic. never) balinea or balnea, orum: the 
plural is used of public. baths, the singular 
of private, Varr., L. L., 9, 41, § 68 [vid. 
Batu]: balnearia, orum (private bathing- 
places in gardens, villas, &c., Cic., Att. 
13,29,2; Cic., Quint., Fr.,3, 1,1, §1): ther. 
mw (public buildings erected by the em- 
perors for bathing and taking exercise) > la 
vatio (a place for bathing : by later writers, 
lavacrum): ||lupanar; lustrum (a brothel). 

BAIL, sponsio; fidejussio, vadimoniam 


peeve» qui est in vadimonio: to give 
bail, em or vadimonium facere ; 
sponsione se obstringere; satisdare: to 
take bail, satis accipere : 2» SR bait 
——_ melange to ra pe 

yvadem poscere: 2 body, aliqnaem 
vadari. || A bail, or one who gives 
bail: sponsor; fidejussor; vas, vadis, 
m.; pres, [=> According to Daderlein, 
sponsor is a surety in @ general sense, 
who Zuarantees any Pratind Secrcho where- 
as vas and pres are sureties in a court of 
Justice ; vas, one who gives security for the 
appearance of one or other party in court ; 
pres, who gives security for a claim of 
government (Hand-book, p. Wey &) 
ive leg bail, clam se Subducere : se 
subtrahere. 


BAIL, v., || give bail for any ‘tele 
sponsorem, predem esse pro aliquo: 
spondére, fidem interponere pro ees : 
vadem fieri alicujus sistendi (for his ap- 
pearance) ; pects ead fieri pro aliquo or 
alicujus rei; obsidem alicujus rei fieri: 
vadem se dare alicui pro aliquo. {j Ac- 
cept bail for any body, vades (pre- 
a accipere alicujus rei: vadimonio in- 

rposito aliquem liberare (of @ person 
part se would otherwise be kept in prison). 


BALD 


fi bread, panis a propdlé emtus (Cic., 
Pis., 27, extract): the baker's market, forum 

pistorium: paprepand ies winrar 
ria (mostly in the pl 

BALANCE, s., yer ears =e 
tina (rpurayy: properly, 
the tongue of the balance plays: then gen- 
eral term for balance: get 
statére dicuntur, Vitr., frobnasiy se * - Hore 
— gape Ba of scales) : steel- 


ance, pendére ; pec di examinare (Cic, 
De Or., 2, 38, 159): not to weigh im too 
nice a balance, non aurificis statera, sed 
populari trutind examinare : a: teak. 
Il i Bawatity of weight, momentum par 
[not or equilibrium. = 
Dict}. The balance is destroyed, porti 
num #quitas turbatur : to disturb the heh 
ance of the mind, equitatem animi tur- 
bare (Sen.): i” a balance, pari momento, 
or suis ponderibus libratus: to maintain 
a balance Leesa providére, ne #qua 
civitatum conditio turbetur: to lose one’s 
balance, \abi. || That which is want- 
ing to make equal, or the differ- 
ence, — reliquum restat. || Of a 
watch, ramentum. jj Fie., consi 
tio ; reputatio; deliberatio; comparatio. 
BALANCE, ®., ll to keep in equilib- 
rium, aliquid suls ponderibus librare. 
INTR., suis ponderibus librari (after Cic., 
Tusc., 5, 24, 69): librare ; pendére; pen- 
sare; ponderare; trutind examinare : to 





BAILIFF, administrator 
(manager of the affairs oo b by 
commission): villicus ( di ctersepones 
pr eon to piel glpeonciimate 
of an estate to a bailiff, villicum fundo fa- 
milieque preponere : pacege (an offi- 
7 apf plctontrcte: Kacygrsin se business tt 
ts to erecute arrests, &c.; also lictor: but 
these words answer in part only to our bai- 
liff or catchpoll) : the high bailiff, qaeesitor 
ac judex primus. 

BAIT, v., || to furnish a hook, &c., with 
a bait, * escam imponere or obducere (a 
hook, hamo). ||To allure by food a fish, 
&e.; ie. to bait for: inescare ; 
imescare ; cibo allicére. {|On a journey, 
subsistere i in itinere ; iter intermittere (to 
suspend one’s journey): devertere: deverti: 
deversari (to turn in for refreshment, &c.): 
at any body's house, ad or apud aliquem : 
any where, ad or inlocum. Obs, diverte- 
re can not be used except where the parties 
separate, and some go to one inn, some to 
another. Te bait horses, orum refici- 
endorum causa subsistere (after Ces., B. 
Civ., 2, 42, end):  equorum reficiendo- 
rum causa apud aliquem, or 
locum deversari. || Zo set dogs upon, 
immittere canes alicui or in aliquem. 
|| To attack as dogs do, morsu appre- 
hendere; mordicus premere aliquid : 
morsu appetere aliquem. Fic.=assail 
pertinaciously: invadere in aliquem : 
Incursare in aliquem: vexare, agitare, 
tacessere aliquem. || T'o bait a bear or 
@ bull, * ursum or taurum cum canibus 
commnittere. 

BAIT, s., esca, illecebra (properly and 
improperly): cibus ad fraudem alicujus 
positus: also, from context, cibus only. 
To catch with a bait, cibo inescare. 
{| Bunxi-bait. Vid. Boi. 

BAITING-PLACE, deversorium: ta- 
berna deversoria: deverticulum. 

BAIZE, * pannus laneus crassioris tele. 

SAKE, Fi grid (general term for mak- 
ne hard by heat; bread, bricks, &c.): 
torrére, torrefacere, Siccare (to dry, parch, 
= fee ne terram solis ar- 

lore R., rc exc 
bricks baked Saget 2 kiln, oe Bou oe Ii 
coctiles: to bake bread, panes coguere. 

BAKE-HOUSE, pistrina; pistrinum. 

BAKER, pistor ; furnarius ; furnariam 
exercens (pistor is the slave employed in 

arius, the freeman exercising 
the made: a baker of Basil bread, pistor 
dulciarius, or merely dulciarius : a baker's 
wife, furnarium exercentis uxor (Sueét., 
Vit., 2): a female baker, pistrix (Varr., L. 
L., 5, 31, § 138): the guild of bakers, * cor- 
pus, collegium furnariorum: @ baker's 
apprentice, faurnarium exercentis (accord- 





balance virtues and vices against each 
other, perpendefe vitia virtutesque: to 
balance every word, unumquodque ver- 
bum statéraé examinare (Varr., Non., 455, 
21; Cic., De Or., 2, 38, 159). || To bal 
ance an account, rationes consolidare 
(Cic.). || To balance or make equal, 
cum aliquo. 

BALANCER, pensitator: to be a most 

minute balancer of words, esse verborum 
itatorem subtilissimum (Gell., 17, 1). 

BALCONY, podium: Menianum (in 
the circus, to view the games. Vid. Bremi, 
Suet., Cal., 18): solarium denotes a sort 
of terrace on the houses of the Romans, for 
basking tn the sun. by 

BALD, Slaber (Wades, by nature or 

; applies to cent ppb of the body, 
but not of the head, where hair is wanting ; 
and to places where plants, trees, &c., 
should stand): calvus (without hair or 
feathers by nature, or through old age: 
with er to men, it applies to 
the head ; with reference to animals, to the 
whole body): bald in front, precalvus : 
bald behind, recalvus (both post-August- 
an): @ bald head, Setar (not calvities 
or capitis levitas): bald places, where 
nothing grows, glabreta, orum, n.: to be 
bald, caivére ; calvum esse; glabrére; 
glabrum esse: to grow bald, calvum fieri; 
glabrum fieri: to be gr bald, cal- 
vescere ; glabrescere: aif bald, cal- 
vum facere ; glabrum facere; glabrare. 
> According to Déderiein, levis, levis 
(Agios), means smooth, im opposition to 
rough and rugged, and gives a pleasant 
impression of elegance; whereas pg 
(yAagupss), tn opposition to rough, cor- 
ered an og endear geese up, and gives 
an unpleasant impression of deficiency. 
|| Unadorned, inelegant (of style) : 
inornatus: incomtus: incultus: impeli- 
tus: exilis. jf ae worthless: ab- 
jectus: humilis: 

BALDERDASH, aoe (with reference 
to the contents), sartago (with reference to 
the words, Pers.). 

BALD-HEAD, calvitium (not calvities). 
|| He who has a bald head, calvus (by 
nature or age: opposed to comatus): pilis 
defectus (by age, Phed., 5, 7, 2). 

BALDNESS, calvities; capitis levitas. 

BALDRIC, cingilum, zona (the former 
as genuine Latin, zona as derived from 
the Greek, dvn: zona applies especially ta 
the finely-wrought girdles of females ; both 
apply to the division of the earth, and the 
girdle in which money is carried). ||“ The 
baldric of the heavens” (Spens.), the zodi- 
ac, orbis or circulus si circ’ 


qui signifer vocatur ; also merely signifcr : 


meg to Suet., Vit., 2), or pistrine alumnus® by ieee erasers the Greek term zodiacus 


(according to Tac., Ann., 15, 34, 3): ba- 





Qwdiaxds) was introduced. 





BALL 
filicis, *fascis mercium (of 


pant ‘bale, mercium moles. || Calamé 
ty, miseria; res misere or afflicte; ca- 


esse; nocére. 
BALE OUT, v., exhaurire: no¢ exan- 
tlare in good prose. 
lla beam, tignum; trabs. 
|Between two fields: confinium 
(space left ee to ear 
fields, Beier ic., De Off, 2, 18, 64): 


BALK, v., Ml disappoint, frustrate: 
word 


fraudare (the to cheat, injure, 
or rob any body ee een tee 

: decipere (to ; a 
‘ ; y cued : circumvenire 
outwit an artfully plot): destita- 
ere (to leave in the lurch ; also, to deceive, 
beguile of : deos lor.: spem, 
Liv.) : frustrare, more commonly frustrari 


turbare (throw into confusion, and so de 
stroy). To balk any body's hope, expecta- 
tion, &c., spem fallere, ludere or destitu- 
ere: to be balked, falli (to be deceived) ; ir- 
: ? 3 id 


5. “Tob spes 


a man’s plans, conturbare 
rationes. Death has balked all phy pore 
and plans, omnem spem atque omnia vit2 
consilia mors pervertit. || Omiz, phe dor 
Vip. |] Attempt to shun, eludere (alt 
quem ; hastas): declinare (impetum, Ser 
BALL, jjany round body, pila: a 
ball to throw or play with, pila with or with- 


the of Antiquities, it was filled 
with air ; but Martial would seem to make 
it stuffed with feathers : plumea seu laxi 


a gi goer ieaggren iat 7. To play 
with this ball was, pila expulsim Indere, 
Varr. in Non., 104, 27): paganica (a large 
ball, but smaller than the follis: it was 
stuffed with feathers, and played with in the 
open air, in country districts, &c.: in pa- 

): harpastum (Gpsacrov, aptdw: G 
Bad le wth cl Geathore dec. 1% 


It was 
Sayer do brense on ps3 
segs it rom the ther and keep 


eC cpeaniiau lakers leraasd up, pi- 
lam cadentem revocare: to raise t% up 
again after it has fallen, repetere pilam, 
que terram contigit: to play at ball, pilé 
Indere ; pila se exercére ; pila exerceri: 
to be fond of at ball, ludere studi- 
ose pila; pil# studio teneri: a good play- 
er at bail, lusor bonus or exercitatus et 


BAN 


ound mass, globus, pilaf& The earth- 
ball, pila terre; or, better, globus terre. 
The eyeball, pupiila, pupilla, acies. T'he 
ball of the thigh-bone, caput ossis femGris. 
Ink-ball, used in printing, * folliculus ty- 
pographicus. T'he ball of the foot, plante 
pars exstantior. For musket-ball we may 
say glans; for cannon-ball, globus; for 
bomb, pila. || A little ball, globulus, pilu- 
la, folliculus. || An entertainment 
for dancing, saltatio: to give a ball, 
saltationem instituere: to go to a ball, 
*saltatum ire: to be at a ball, saltationi 
interesse. 

BALLAD, perhaps carmen epicolyri- 
cum. 4 street-ballad, carmen triviale 
(Juven., 7, 55, Rupert?) : ballad-singer, 
* cantor circumforaneus. 

BALLAST, saburra: to lade a ship with 
ballast, navem saburra gravare; navem 
saburrare. 

BALLET, pantomimus : 
(Cic.: interlude, C. Sest., 54,116). Ballet- 
master, * qui pantomimum docet. Ballet- 
dancer, pantomimus (fem. pantomima) : 
emboliaria (of a female, Plin.). 

BALLOON, * machina aérobatica (air- 
balloon). 

BALLOT, * poberne suffragia : to bal- 
lot, * globis suttragia ferre: a ballot-ball, 
globus; tessera; calculus: a@ ballot-boz, 
arciila; capstila; cisttila, in qua tessere 
conduntur: to ballot, * globis suffragia 
ferre. 

BALL-ROOM, locus quo utriusque sex- 
fis juvenes saltandi causa veniunt (after 
Cic., Lal., 15, 36) : * cecus in quo saltant. 

BALM, balsimum: opobalsamum: bal- 
sami succus or lacrima (Plin., 12, 25, 54) : 
balsami oleum (Plin., 23, 4, 47): unguen- 
tum; fomentum. || Fic., solatium (com- 
fort): fomentum (soothing application). 

BALMY, || of balm; balsaminus (3.2\- 
o puvos, Plin., 23, 4, 47). || Smelling 
of balm, balsamédes (BuaAcapwdns, Plin., 
12, 19, 43): suaves odores spargens: to 
emit balmy odors, suaves odores spargere: 
flowers emit a balmy fragrance, suaves 
odores afflantur e floribus. || Soft, mol- 
lis, lenis, dulcis, suavis. 

BALSAM. Vid. Baum. 

BALSAMIC. Vid. Baumy. 

BALUSTRADE, pluteus or pluteum: 
eancelli: clathri. 

BAMBOO, arundo Indica: calamus In- 
dicus (Plin., 16, 36, 65: arundo Bambos, 
Liv.) : bamboo spears, hastw graminew (C. 
Verr., 4, 50, 125). 

BAMBOOZLE, circumvenire ; illudere 
et destituere ; fraudem or fallaciam alicui 
facere ; dolum alicui nectere, confingere ; 
fallere ; alicui imponere: alicui fucum 
facere: aliquem circumducere (= lead 
him by the nose, Com.): alicui verba dare 
(Syn. in DEcEIvE]. He got his associ- 
ates into a scrape, deccived, abandoned, 
and completely bamboozled them, socios in- 
duxit, decepit, destituit, omni fraude et 
perfidia fefellit (Cic.). 

BAMBOOZLER, fraudator: homo ad 
fallendum paratus or instructus: circum- 
scriptor: prestigiator: deceptor: a@ com- 
plete bamboozler, homo ad fraudem acu- 
tus ; veterator; homo totus ex fraude 
factus : to be a complete bamboozler, totum 
ex fraude et fallaciis constare. 

BAN, |lan interdiction: (1) Secu- 
lar, aque et ignis interdictio: to place 
under a ban, aqua et igni interdicere ali- 
cui. (2) Ecclesiastical, sacrificiorum 
interdictio; anathéma, atis, 7., excom- 
municatio: to place under a ban, sacriti- 
ciis interdicere alicui (Cas., B. G., 6, 13, 
twohere the erpression is thus explained ; 
quibus ita interdictum, ii numero impio- 
rum ac sceleratorum habentur; iis om- 
nes decedunt, aditum eorum sermonem- 
que defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione in- 
commodi accipiant; neque iis petentibus 
jus redditur, neque honos ullus commu- 
nicatur) ; aliquem anathematizare; ex- 
communicare (Eccl.); also devovére ali- 
quem. || Curse, exsecratio; devotio; 
imprecatio. || Bans of marriage, 
* prweconia sponsalitia: *futurarum nup- 
tiarum promulgatio. In the canon lar, 
proclamationes sponsi et sponsw in ec- 
clesiis fieri solitas || Ban of the empire, 
proscriptio ab imperature et ordinibus 
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BANI 


Germania irrogata, and from context 
merely proscriptio. 

BAN, v., exsecrari; devovére; diras 
alicui imprecari; aliquem detestari; de- 
testari in caput alicujus minas et pericu- 
la: detestari in caput alicujus iram deo- 
rum. According to Déderlein, exsecrari 
means “to curse,” when one would exclude 
a guilty person from human society, as de- 
voted to the infernal gods, in opposition to 
blessing ; detestari means “to curse,” 
when one wishes to deprecate evil by an ap- 
peal to the gods against a person or thing, 
in opposition to “praying in behalf of 
(Hand-book, p. m4 

BAND, s., ||that which binds, vin- 
culum: ligamen; ligamentum. || That 
which binds together, copula. || For 
the hair, redimiculum; tenia; fascia, 
|| For wounds, fascia; vinctura; liga- 
mentum ad vulnus deligandum: mitella 
(for a broken arm). || An ornament 
for the head, vitta; infula (for the 
priests) ; lemniscus (ribbon of a garland). 
|| Of tron about a beam, armilla. || A 
troop or company, globus; turba; ca- 
terva; grex; manipulus; turma (of cav- 
alry) ; manus; multitudo: bands of rob- 
bers, latronum globus: a band of conspir- 
ators, conjuratorum globus: armed bands, 
armatorum copia. 

BAND, v., sociare ; consuciare; se jun- 
gere ; se conjungere aiicui or cum aliquo; 
se conjungere cum copiis alicujus; arma 
consociare cum aliquo; signa conferre 
ad aliquem. 

BANDAGE, s., fascia; ‘(if small) fasci- 
dla; ligamentum ad vulnus deligandum ; 
vinctura. 

BANDAGE, »., deligare, alligare, obli- 
gare. 

BAND-BOX, capsa ; capsula. 

BANDIT, sicarius (one who lends and 
hires out his hand to a secret assassina- 
tion): also, from context, insidiator ; latro, 

BANDY, ultro citro agere, modo huc 
modo illuc pulsare. || Agitate, agitare, 
vexare, exagitare. || 70 bandy looks, 
tidenter inter se aspicere: words with 
one, verba commutare cum aliquo (as a 
friend); cum aliquo altercari. 

BANDY-LEGGED, varus; valgus; va- 
tius; cruribus varis, or valgis, or vatiis : 
compernis: varus and valgus mean bent 
outward, or * bow-legged ;’ vatius and 
compernis, bent inward, or ‘‘ knock-kneed,” 

BANE (poison), venénum, virus. ||7hat 
which destroys, pestis, pernicies: ruin, 
mischief, pernicies, exitium, 

BANEFUL, venenatus ; veneno imbi- 
tus, infectus or tinctus. || Fic., acerbus; 
perniciosus ; exitiosus ; exitialis; funes- 
tus; damnosus: to be baneful, perniciei 
esse; nocére: who does not know that this 
is of a baneful nature ? quis non intelligit 
hanc rem nocére ? 

BANEFULNESS, vis nocendi (7Yac., 
Ann., 15, 34): natura perniciosa, exitialis, 
or damnosa. 

BANG, s., percussio; percussus ; plaga 
[vid. BLow] : a bang on the head, percus- 
sio capitis: @ bang at the dour, pulsus ostii. 
|| A noise, ingens fragor, or ingens sonitus. 

BANG, v., pulsare aliquid aliqua re: 
percutere aliquid aliqua re: to bang one’s 
head against the wall, caput illidere or 
impingere pariéti; i.e., with a murderous 
intention from despair: to bang any body 
with fists, aliquem pugnis cwdere or cola- 
phis pulsare: with a stick, aliquem fusti 
verberare: to be an adept in banging and 
beating, ad pulsandos verberandosque 
homines exercitatissimum esse: to bang 
or drub soundly, mulcare, with or without 


male. 

BANISH, alicui aqua et igni interdice- 
re, exsilio afficere, in exsilium agere or 
exigere, ex urbe or ex civitate pellere, 
expellere, ejicere, exturbare ; relegare 
(to a certain place, without depriving of 
the rights of a citizen and of one'a proper- 
ty): deportare (to transport to a distant, 
desert place ; this was the severest kind of 
banishment, and subjected a person to the 
loss of citizenship and of property, and cut 
off all hope of return) : for ten years, rele- 
gare in decem annos: any one to an isl- 
and, aliguem relegare, deportare, proji- 
cere in inswam. || F1G., to banish doubt, 





BANN 


expellere dubitationem ; all suspicion, 
delére omnem sugpicionem ex animo ; 
love from the heart, amorem ex animo eji- 
cere, amovére: the authority of the senate 
from the state, exterminare auctoritatem 
senatis e civitate: to banish sorrow, mces- 
titiam ex animis pellere. 4 banished 
man, exsul (who has been driven from his 
country, or has fled from it in order to es- 
cape from punishment): extorris patria, 
extorris (as being homeless, without refer- 
ence to punishment) ; relegatus, depor- 
tatus. 

BANISHMENT, interdictio aque et ig- 
nis, ejectio: involuntary, to a distant, des- 
ert place, and attended with the forfeiture 
of the rights of citizenship, deportatio: ta 
an appointed place, with no forfeiture, rel- 
egatio: exsilium (state of banishment, vol- 
untary or involuntary). To go into ban- 
ishment, in exsilium ire, proficisci, per- 
gere; exsulatum ire, abire; solum ver- 
tere exsilii causd, solum mutare. 7'o live 
in banishment, in exsilio esse, exsulari. 
To return from banishment, exsilio redire. 
Place of banishment, exsilium: to recall 
Jrom banishment, revocare de or ab ex- - 
silio; reducere de exsilio; in patriam re- 
vocare, or restituere. 

BANK, ||of a river, ripa. A steep 
bank, ripa ardua, locus arduus: precipt- 
tous, ripa prerupta, preeceps; locus pre- 
ruptus, preeceps; preceps, precipitium. 
|| Heap of earth, agger; moles; tumu- 
lus; clivus; locus editior. || Bank of 
oars, scamnum; transtrum. || Sand. 
bank, syrtis (cvpris); or, in pure Latin, 
pulvinus (Serv., ad 4én., 10, 303). || For 
money, mensa publica; argentaria, with 
or without mensa; * erarium mercato- 
rum: to put money in the bank, pecuniam 
apud mensam publicam occupare : 10 pay 
from the bank, a mensa publica numera- 
re: the person who does this, mensarius. 
|| Of a gaming-house, *arca aleato- 
ria: to break the bank at a single throw, 
* totam aleatoris arcam uno jactu exhau- 
rire. 

BANK, v., molem or aggérem exstrue- 
re: to bank a river in, fluvium extra ri- 
pas dithuentem coercére. || Zo bank 
with; deposit in a bank, pecuniam 
apud argentarios deponere. 

BANKER, argentarius; mensarius; nu- 
mularius: to be a banker, argentariam fa- 
cere: to be an eminent banker, maximam 
argentariam facere. 

BANK-NOTE, *tesséra mensae publi- 


ce. 

BANKRUPT, ere diriittus: decoctor 
(through extravagance): bonis eversus: 
a fraudulent bankrupt, creditorum frau- 
dator: to become a bankrupt, a mensa sur- 
gere; dissolvere argentariam (of a bank- 
er); cedere foro (of a tradesman): con- 
turbare (absolutely): corruere, cadere (op- 
posed to stare): decoquere, with or with- 
out creditoribus; sre dirui: to become 
a complete bankrupt, naufragium omni- 
um fortunarum facere: to become a bank- 
rupt through misfortune, and not by 
one’s own fault, fortune vitio non suo de- 
coquere: to be near being a bankrupt, in 
wre alieno vacillare. [0° Observe that 
decoquere is used for one who, by a pri- 
vate arrangement, assigns his property to 
his creditors. 

BANKRUPTCY, ruine or naufragium 
fortunarum ; naufragium or cversio rei 
familiaris: tabule nove (of a state; new 
debt-books for the advantage of the debtor): 
to declare one’s bankruptcy, tenus et im, 
pendium recusare: @ person is on the 
verge of bankruptcy, fortunarum ruins 
alicui impendent: it amounts to a nation- 
al bankruptcy, res ad tabulas novas per- 
venit. 

BANNER, signum militare, or signum 
only; vexillum: to raise the banner or 
standard, signum or vexillum proponere; 
vexillum tollere: to lower the banner or 
standard, vexillum submittere: to fight 
under any body's banners, signa alicujus 
sequi; castra alicujus sequi: to desert any 
body's banners, signa militaria relinquere ; 
asignis discedere : to return to the banners, 
ed signa se recipere. 

BANNIAN (a sort of light undress), per 
haps vestis domestica. 


BAR 
BANNISTERS Coton i apa aa 
epimédion (Inscript. Orel. 
PANNOGK, _@n oaten cake, placenta 
avenacea; avenaceus, 
BANQUET, epile (general term for 
meal, whether frugal or sumptuous, wheth- 


er en famille or with guests, at home or in 
public): convivium (a social, convivial 
meal): dapes (a religious meal ; a feast on 
the offerings): epulum (@ solemn meal, 
mostly political, in honor of something): 
comissatio (a gormandizing meal; a 
feast): to prepare a banquet, convivium 
instruere, apparare, comparare, ornare, 
exornare: to give a uet, cCenam or 
epulum alicui dare: to a banquet, 
convivium habére, agere: to go to a ban- 
quet, convivium inire; se convivio redde- 
re: to invite to a banquet, aliquem ad co- 
nam invitare or vocare: to be at a ban- 
quet, convivio interesse. INTR., conviva- 
ri; epulari apud aliquem: convivium cel- 
ebrare: sumptuously, saliarem in modum 
lari 


w 

BANTER, v., ludibrio sibi habére ali- 
quem ; aliquem irridére (to laugh at): 
aliquem deridére (to mock): aliquem cav- 
illari (mock in a bantering, ironical way) : 
to banter any body with bitter irony, acer- 
bis facetiis aliquem irridére: any body 
about any thing, aliquid ludibrio habére ; 
aliquid irridére or deridére : jocari in al- 
iquid ; aliquid cavillari; per ludibrium 
exprobrare alicui aliquid. 

BANTER, s., irrisio (derisus, post-Au- 
gustan ; derisio is very late, Arnob., Lac- 
tant.) : pee eget teak ladus ; jo- 
cus: to be the subject of any body's banter, 
alicui ludibrio esse. 

BANTLING, infans ; pusio, onis, m. 

BAPTISM, baptisma, atis, n. (Gazricyua), 
or Latinized, baptismum ( Eccl.) : pure 
Latin, * sancta lavatio: register of bap- 
ttsm, *tabule, in quas infantium, qui sa- 
cris Christianis initiati sunt, nomina refe- 
runtur. Certificate of baptism, vjd. Bap- 
TISMAL. 

BAPTISMAL, ad baptismum pertinens: 
baptismal font, baptisterium : baptismal 
name, prenomen: baptismal certificate, 
* liter, quz aliquem sacris Christianis in- 
itiatum esse testantur: to give a baptismal 
certificate, * alicui literis testari, eum sacris 
Christianis initiatum esse; or (if the date 
ts the point) * alicui literis testari, quo die 
sacris Christianis initiatus fuerit. 

BAPTIST, baptista, 2, m. (Baxriéris). 

BAPTIZE, baptizare (Ecei.): * sacris 
Christianis initiare: to see that a child is 
baptized, *infantem sacris Christianis ini- 
tiandum curare. 

BAR, || between two rafters, tignum 
transversum. || For fastening doors, 
repagulum; obex; HY aespengrt sera; claus- 
trum : to remove bar, repagulum, or 
pessulum, or seram removére; seram 
demere ; domum or januam reserare : 
to burst the bars, repagula convellere ; 
claustra refringere. || Where causes 
are tried, judices: su ia: forum. 
On my first appearance at the bar, ut pri- 
mum forum attigi. He has left the 983 
salutem dixit foro. The bar requires a 
£o00d, strong voice, subsellia graviorem et 
pleniorem vocem desiderant. To plead 
ai the bar, causas.agere. The bar (advo- 
cates, &c.), patroni causarum, jurisconsul- 
i; corpus Jurisconsultorum. || Of a tar- 
ern, cancelli, || Jn music, linea trans- 
versa. || An obstacle, impedimentum ; 
mora. || Of gold, silver, later aureus; 
later argenteus : eee in bars, argen- 
tum non signatum formé, sed rudi pon- 
dere (Curt. 5, 2, 12). 

BAR, ||to fasten with a bar, obse- 
rare; ostium or fores obserare; pessulo 
januam claudere or occludere ; pessulum 
foribus or ostio obdere. || Fic., to ob- 
struct, impedire aliquem ab aliqua re, or 
merely aliqua re (never in aliqna re) ; im- 
pedimento esse alicui (alicui rei) ; ad ali- 
quid (never in aliqua re) impedimentum 
afferre alicui rei faciend# ; obstare or of. 
ficere alicui and alicui rei alicujus. || To 





BARG 


or ut ne, denotes warning ; interdicere al- 
icui domo sua (Suet., Oct., 
vent, arcére aliquem re or 
propulsare aliquid ab aliquo, or ali 

iqua re, or ab aliqua re. |] Except, ez- 
clude: barring, excepto, -, -is; nisi. Bar- 
ring that, illud si exceperis, excluseris. 

BAR-MAID, ministra cauponz ( Re- 
script ef Constantine, Cod. Just., 9, 9, 29). 

BARB, ||a Burbary horse, equus Pu- 
nicus or Numidicus. |] Of an arrow, 
uncus; hamus. 

BARBACAN, |] a watch tower, specu- 
la. || A leopkole, ad tormenta 
mittenda relicta (Caes., B. C., 2, 9, extract). 

BARBARIAN, (foreign, with 
the accessory notion of the want of civiliza- 
tion): rudis, hebes et impolitus; human- 
itatis expers. || Cruel, immanis ac bar- 

: Wi barbarian, barbare; inhu- 


barian, barbare loqui: the speech of a 
barbarian, sermo horridulus atque in- 


matus. 

BARBARIC, |] foreign, barbaricus. 

BARBARISM (uncouth expression), 
barbarismus. || Crue tty, Vip. 

BARBARITY, barbaria; _barbaries 
(rudeness and ignorance): immanitas, 
crudelitas, sevitia (cruelty): to cure any 
body of barbarity, aliqaem mansuefacere 
atque excolere. 

BARBAROUS. [Vid. Crver.] Barba- 
rous Latin, sermo horridulus atque in- 
comtus. 

BARBED, hamatus; hamis instructus. 

BARBEL, a sort of river-fish, barbus: 
mullus (sea-barbel) : mullus lutarius (fen- 
barbel). 


BARBER, tonsor: to officiate as barber, 
radere or abradere barbam alicujus (with 
@ razor, novacula): tondére alicujus bar- 
bam (with a pair of scissors, forfex): some- 
times lo use scissors, sometimes a razor, MO- 
do tondére, modo radere barbam (Suet, 
Oct., T9) : the art or business of a barber, 
tonstrinum (Petron., 46, 7, and 64, 4): to 
teach the business of a barber, aliquem ton- 
strinum docére; aliquem tondére docé- 
re: a barber's knife or razor, culter ton- 
sorius or novacula: a barber's instru- 
ments, ferramenta tonsoria (Mart., 14, 36): 
a barber's shop, tonstrina; taberna tonso- 
ris: a femals barber, tonstrix: of or be- 
longing to a barber, tonsorius. 

BARD, bardus (#): vates: the song of 
the bards, bardorum or vatum carmen. 
f= Barn properly means “a Druidicai 
poet,” but is also used for “a poe” in 
general ; but in the latter sense should be 
translated vates, and not poeta, for poeta 
is a technical expression, and denotes a 
poet only as an artist ; whereas vates ts an 
old Latin and religious expression, and 
denoting a poet as @ sacred person. Vid. 
Déderlein’s Hand-book, p. 31. 

BARE, nudus (like yupvos, uncovered 
and unprotected): apertus (without cover- 
ing ; opposed to tectus ; post-Augustan, in- 
opertus): non tectus (after Augustus, in- 
tectus). || Detected, manifestus. |! Plain, 
nudus, inornatus, simplex. || Poor, nu- 
dus, egenus,inops. {| Tkread-bare, tri- 
tus, attritus, obsoletus. || Of style, jeju- 
nus, exilis. || Mere, merus, sincerus, 
|| Bare-headed, capite detecto or aperto: 
to sleep on the bare ground, humi cubare: 
to make bare, nudare, aperire: bare-faced, 
impudens; procax. A bare-faced fellow, 
homo perfricte frontis: bare-facedness, 
impudentia: os impudens, or durum, or 
ferream: to make a bare-faced request, 
impudenter aliquid postulare: bare-foot, 
nu ibus. 

BARE-FACED, 2? y- 

BARE-FOOT. Vid. Bare. 

BARELY, vix ac ne vix quidem (dxpr- 
on ie pos): Vix egreque (ya\er@s kat 
ports). 

BARENESS, circumlocution by adjec- 
tive under Bake, for nuditas is found but 
once (Quint., 10, 2, 23), and ts there a 
doubtful reading. || Leanness, macies 
("P @ condition) : macritas (as @ quality). 

overty, > egestas. 

BARGAIN, pactum ; pactio: to make a 
bargain with any body, pacisci cum ali- 
quo; pactionem facere. or conficere cum 
aliquo: to make a good bargain (—pur- 





BARR 
chase), bene or recte emere: to make a 


give tnio 


cedere (Ulp., Dig., 2, 
good hand sige, Galette suum ques- 
allére. 
BARGAIN, v., pacisci cum aliquo; pac- 
tionem facere, or conficere cum aliquo. 
BARGE, actuariolum ; lenunculus; sca 
pha; navicula; navigiolum. 
BARGEMAN, navicularius; portitor. 
BARK, |[che rind of a tree, cortex 
(the exterior) ; liber (the inner) : to live on 
the bark of trees, cortice ex arboribus vi- 
vere. || Peruvian bark, *cortex Pe- 


ruvianus, or febrifiigus: the bark-tree, * lin- 
chona (Liv.). || A smail sip or tés- 
broader 


noe, \ 

BARK, t., ||to strip trees of bark, 
decorticare or delibrare arbires. || Like 
a dog, baubari (to utter the natural sound 
nA dogs) a (in a@ hostile aeons 
atratus re; gannire applies to 
“bow-wow” of a little dog. Hence, fgura- 
tively, latrare means to wrangle, and 
pee to chatter. (Déderlein’s Hand- 

k,p. 121.) “ His bark is worse than his 
bite,” (canis timidus) vehementius latrat 
quam mcrdet (Prov., Curt., 7, 4, 7). 

BARLEY, hordéum : of barley, ho’ 
acéus : barley-bread, panis hordeacéus : 
a field of bariey, *ager hordeo consitus: 
bar. , granum hordei: barley-meal, 
farina hordeacea; farina hordei: barley- 
sugar, * alphanicum : barley-broth, ptisana 
(que fit ex hordeo understood, Plin., 22, 

66): ptisanarium (Hor., Sat., 2, 3, 155): 
bar! , hordeum in potum resolu- 
tum (Plin., 18, 7, 12, no. 3, § 68). 

BARM, || leaven, fermentum fecibus 
zythi expressum. 

BARN. horreum: barn-foor, area. 

BARNACLE, |ja kind of sea-fowl, 
anmser marinus. jj 4 farrier’s instru- 
ment, postémis, idi | 4 sort of 

: barnacles 


spectacles, 


BARONET, * baronettus. 
_BARONETAGE, *baronetti nomen ac 


ARONY, *baronatus, us, m.: to cre- 
ate a baron, * baronis dignitate ac nomine 
rare. 


° 
BARRACK, tugurium castrense ; con- 
tubernium. 


BARREL, v., in dolium infundere. 

BARREN, infecundus (in reference to 
Pprocreative power ; also to the soil: opposed 
to fecundus) : sterilis (in reference to pro- 
ductive power, i 


BARRENNESS, sterilitas (opposed to 


tas). 
BARRICADE or BARRICADO, muni 


passage by placing ‘s im @ row 

oppilare (by nia ablerggp ling 
things): inter (oy a fence): operi 
ee sepire. Fic. pre 


BASI 


rabula de foro; rabula latratorque: to be 
a barrister, causas agere, actitare; causas 
dicere in foro; versari in foro: to employ 
@ barrister, adoptare sibi patronum ; de- 
ferre causam ad patronum: the occupa- 
tion of a barrister, opera forensis, causidi- 
catio; advocatio; patrocinium: a barris- 
ter’s fee, *merces advocati; honorarium 
causidici. 

BARROW, || a vehicle moved by 
the hand, ferculum; yehiculum trusa- 
tile. 4 mound, tumulus; grumus (tu- 
mulus, like dxOos, means either a natural 
or artificial elevation ; grumus, only an 
artifictal elevation, like xGua). || A hog, 
verres castratus ; majalis. 

BARTER, v., INTR., mutare res inter 
se (general term): mutare or permutare 
merces; mutare or permutare aliquid : 
with any body, res mutare cum aiquo 
(general term); merces mutare cum ali- 
quo: do you wish to barter? vin’ com- 
mutemus? TR., commutare aliquid: one 
thing for another, mutare aliquid aliqua 
re or (mostly) cum aliqua re; permutare 
aliquid aliqua re. 

BARTER, s., mutatio; permutatio mer- 
cium: mutatio ementium (the barter of 
persons making purchases in this way, 
Tac.): to purchase by barter, res inter se 
mutare; emere (singula) non pecunia sed 
compensatione mercium. To introduce 
trafic by barter, res inter se mutare insti- 
tuere. 

BASE, illiberalis (unworthy of a gen- 
tleman): abjectus (despicable): turpis 
(shameful) : imprébus (unprincipled) : 
foedus (abominable): a base design, fo- 
dum consilium. || Base-born, nullo pa- 
tre natus; incerto patre natus; spurius; 
nothus (vofos, born out of wedlock: op- 
posed to justé uxore natus; legitimus) : 
adulterino sanguine natus. || Base coin, 
nummi or numi adulterini: to make base 
coin, pecunias vitiare (Eutrop., 9, 14); 
monétam adulterinam exercére (Ulp., 
Dig., 48, 13, 6, § 1); numos adulterinos 
percutere (Suet. Ner., 25). || Of base 
extraction, humili or ignobili, obscuro 
or tenui loco ortus; humili fortuna or- 
tus: of the basest extraction, infime con- 
ditionis et fortune ; infimus; sordido 
loco ortus; infimi ordinis or generis; in- 
fime sortis. 

BASE, basis; fundamentum. || Ped- 
estal, stylobates (crvAobarns.) || Of a 
mountatn, radices montis (not pes mon- 
tis). || A base voice, vox gravis or ima 
(ft); sonus gravis: deep base, sonus gra- 
vissimus: to sing a base, voce ima cane- 
re (t): @ base-viol, * tides gravioris soni: 
a player on the base-viol, * gravioris soni 
fidicen : base notes, * notw vocis ime. 

BASELY, illiberaliter ; abjecte et sine 
dignitate ; turpiter; turpiter et nequiter; 
foede: to act basely toward any body, tur- 
piter in aliquem esse malevolum: J’d 
rather do any thing than act basely, exti- 
mesco, ne quid turpiter faciam. 

BASENESS, illiberalitas; animus ab- 
jectus ; improbitas; ignavia; nequitia. 

BASHAW,, satrapes or satrépa; pre- 
fectus ; purpuratus. 

BASHFUL, pudens; pudicus; vere- 
cundus; pudibundus. [> Pudicus and 
pudens denote an habitual feeling ; pudi- 
bundus, a temporary state, Déd. Syn. in 
BASHFILNESS. 

BASHFULLY, pudenter, verecunde ; 
nodeste. 

BASHFULNESS, pudor (general term, 
as a sense of honor, both as a preventive 
feeling and as shame for having done any 
thing disgraceful): pudicitia (natural 
shame, aversion to be exposed to the gaze 
af others, and its fruit, chaste sentiment ; 
bashfulness) : verecundia (dread of doing 
any thing that will make us feel ashamed 
before those whom we respect). JN. pudor 
et verecundia; pudicitia et pudor; pudor 
pudicitiaque. Vid. SHame, 

BASILISK, basiliseus. 

BASIN, pelvis: aqualis (for washing) : 
aque manale (for the hands), Varr.: in 
later writers, aquiminale, aquiminarium, 
Pand.) : malluvium (at a sacrifice, for the 
hands, Paul., Fest.) : labrum; crater (for 
the reception of spring-water): navale (for 
ships», yorat pond, piscina, piscinu- 
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la. [| Reservoir, castellum, dividiculum 
(whence it was carried by pipes, &c.). 
|| Cove, sinus (maris or maritimus). 

BASIS. Vid. BasE. 

BASK, apricari. 

BASKET, corbis (general term, espe- 
cially a larger sort of basket, in husband- 
ry, for collecting fruits: corbis messoria) : 
fiscus (a wicker-basket for holding money) : 
qualus or qualum (a closely-compacted 
wicker-basket of a@ conical shape, through 
which oil and must were strained: it also 
served other purposes in husbandry): qua- 
sillus (@ lady's work-basket): canistrum 
(kdvactpov or kavijs, @ basket for bread, 
fruits, &c.): calathus (kaA\ubos, @ basket 
for wool or flowers, in the form of an open 
lily): sporta (a hand-basket made of 
broom, rushes, or willow: served, accord- 
ing to Ascon., ad Cic., i., Verr., 8, p. 280, 
ed. Schiitz, also to hold money): panarium 
(bread-basket): scirpea (made of rushes) : 
a little basket, corbicula: corbula: fiscel- 
la: fiscellus: quasillus: sportula; spor- 
tella (2m these sportule the clients at the 
sumptuous banquets of rich patrons re- 
ceived their portions). 

BASKET-MAKER, *corbium textor ; 
* qui corbes ex vimine facit; * qui cor- 
bes virgis contexit. 

BASKET-WOMAN, gerula (post-Au- 
gustan). 

BASS, ||in music. [Vid. BasE.] || 4 
mat of straw or rushes, storea or 
storia; matta. 

BASS-RELIEF (sculpture, the figures 
of which do not stand out in their full pro- 
portion), proty¥pon (opposed to ectypon, 
full relief, Plin., 35, 12, 43): toreuma, 
atis, 2. (répevpa), or pure Latin, coslatura, 
or coelatum opus. 

BASSOON, * gingrina major. 

BASTARD, nullo patre natus: incerto 
patre natus: spurius (the offspring of an 
unknown father and a prostitute: opposed 
to certus): pellice ortus: nothus (yd60s, 
of a known father and a concubine: op- 
posed to justé uxore natus; legitimus, 
Spald., Quint., 3, 6, 97): adulterino san- 
guine natus (uoryexos, where there is a vi- 
olation of the marriage contract, Plin., 7, 


2,2). 

BASTE, ||to beat soundly, verberi- 
bus cedere; verberibus castigare; ver- 
beribus or flagris implére ; male mulcare; 
verberibus subigere or irrigare (comic) ; 
verberibus mulcare: with a stick, alicui 
fustem impingere : aliquem fuste coer- 
cére (Hor., for the purpose of keeping him 
in order). || Z'o baste or besprinkle, 
perfundere: conspergere: rigare; irri- 
gare; instillare aliquid alicui rei. || Zo 
sew slightly, presuere (Plin., 12, 19, 


end). 

BASTINADO : to inflict the bastinado 
on any body, alicujus plantas virgis verbe- 
rare (Cic., Verr., 5, 43,112): there is no 
Latin substantive exactly corresponding to 
“ bastinado :” ictus fustis or fustium (Tac.) 
is the nearest. 

BASTION, propugnaculum (bulwark) ; 
castellum (Caes., B. i Terz.). 

BAT, ||a winged animal, vespertilio. 
|| A sort of club, clava; fustis. 

BATCH, || kind. Of the same batch, 
ejusdem generis (af the same kind) : ejus- 
dem farinw (equally bad: after Pers., 5, 
115). 

BATE, tTr., lessen, minuere: immi- 
nuere: deminuere aliquid, or aliquid de 
aliqué re: extenuare: levare: sublevare: 
elevare: remittere aliquid or de aliqua re. 
[Syn. in LessEN.] 7'0 bate one's breath, 
spiritum retinére: animam comprimere. 
|| Lessen the price of any thing, &c., 
detrahere aliquid de aliqua re (e. g., de tota 
pecunia quinquagesimam partem) : dedu- 
cere, detrahere aliquid de summa: de- 
ductionem, decessionem de pecunid fa- 
cere: to bate 10 per cent., *remissionem 
centesimarum denarum facere. INTR., 
|| minui: se minuere: also minuere only : 
imminui (to be lessened inwardly) : remit- 
ti, se remittere and remittere only (to 
leave off: of rain, cold, a fever, &c.): le- 
vari: sublevari (to be lightened): leniri, 
mitigari (to be softened). Anger abates, 
ira defervescit. i 

BATH, ||place for bathing: bali- 


ghey Sy 
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neum or balneum, plural balinew or bat: 
new, seldom (with Cic. never) balinea or 
balnea: the plural is used when the bath 
ing-place consists of several rooms, and 
therefore more particularly applics to public 
baths. ‘he divisions of the balinea were : 
cella frigidaria, or frigidarium, for cold 
bathing ; cella tepidaria, or tepidarium, 
where the water was lukewarm; cella cal 
daria, or caldarium, for a warm bath ; su- 
datorium, or sudatio, or assa, orum, %., 
a sweating-room heated by steam: balnea- 
ria, orum, 2. (private bathing-places in 
gardens and villas, Cic., Att., 13, 29, 2; 
Cic., Quint. Fr.,3, 1,1, § 1): thermee (mag- 
nificent public edifices erected by the emper- 
ors, in which were the balner, fencing- 
rooms, and walks): lavatio (a@ place for - 
bathing : in later times, lavacrum) : to heat 
the bath, balineum calefacere: to take a 
bath, lavatum ire in balneas; in balneum 
ire, ambulare: to take a cold bath, ad fri- 
gidam exire; frigida lavari: to take a va- 
por-bath, ad flammam sudare (Swet., Oct., 
82). || Bathing: lavatio; lotio; lotus, 
usus aquarum (as a means of health): la- 
vatio frigida, calida; lavatio frigid:e, cali- 
die aque: to get ready for the bath, bali- 
neo preparari. || A bath-keeper, balnea- 
tor; balneatrix (Petron., Serv. Virg. Zin, 
12)-159); 

BATHE, v., TR. lavare: abluere: ali- 
quem lavare ; aliquem demittere in bal- 
neum: tr lukewarm water, aliquem im- 
mittere in tepidam. ImPr., to bathe with 
tears, lacrimis lavare aliquid (e. g., a letter, 
tabellas, Plaut., Pseud., 1,1, 8: the face, 
vultum, Ovid, Met., 9, 679). V. INTR., to 
bathe, or bathe one’s self, lavari: lavare 
(seldom, if ever, used by Cic.) : in a shower 
bath: aqua perfundi (vid. Auct. ad Her., 4, 
9 and 10): in a river, flumine corpus ab- 
luere: in cold water, frigidd lavari: to be 
bathed tn tears, effundi in lacrimas ; lacri- 
mis perfundi: bathed in tears, lacrimis 
perfusus: a bathing-place, locus, quo ju- 
ventus lavandi et natandi causa venit 
(vid. Cic., Cel., 15, 36): @ bathing-dress, 
subligaculum ; subligar: season for bath- 
ing, * tempus aquarum usui commodum: 
bathing utensils, balnearia or balneatoria 
instrumenta (Marcian., Dig., 33, 7,17, § 
2): balnearia, ium, n. (Appul., Met., 3, p. 
134, 36): bathing-tub, labrum or solium: 
alveus. 

BATING, prep., preter; excepto; ex- 
ceptis; si excipias: bating a few, all were 
taken alive, paucis ex hostium numero 
desideratis cuncti vivi capiebantur. 

BATOON, a truncheon or marshal’s 
staff, *scipio, insigne imperii. 

BATTALION, cohors: agmen (on the 
march): orbis (a circular battalion: the 
ancients were ignorant of our square bat- 
talions; with them agmen quadratum 
meant the whole army under one leader, 
formed into line of battle so as to resemble 
a parallelogram. Vid. Fabri, Sail., Jug., 
LOOM Heres Hirt. tb. iG, Opn cs wertre 
Dissen., Tibull., 4, 4, 1, 100). 

BATTEN, tr. || Fatten, saginare: 
pinguem facere or reddere: opimare: 
with any thing, alere aliqua re. || Fer. 
tilize, fecundare: fecundum reddere: 
fecunditatem dare alicui rei: uberare. 
INTR., pinguescere; saginari. 

BATTER, v., TR. pulsare: verberare : 
pees: elidere (to batter any body's 
head with a stone, alicujus caput saxo): 
diminuere (caput, cerebrum): contun- 
dere (aliquem saxis): batter down, disji- 
cere (arcem, mosnia, munitiones): diru- 
ere or demoliri (tecta, muros, urbem, 
monumentum); e fundamentis disjicere ; 
funditus evertere : battered, contfectus, 
perfractus; elisus; disjectus: battering- 
ram, machina, qué muros quatiunt o7 per- 
cutiunt; aries: to bring the battering-ram 
against the walls, ariétem muro or muris 
admovére: to shake the wall with the bat- 
tering-ram, ariéte or ariétis pulsu murum 
quatere : the battering-ram has made a 
breach in the rail, aries percussit murum. 

BATTERY, agger (the earth thrown up) : 
* tormenta in aggere disposita (the guns 
belonging to the battery): to bring a bat- 
tery against the walls, tormenta munis ad. 
movére: to place a battery on the hill, tor- 
menta in colle disponcre. || An electric 


BAWL 
battery, * Leidensium com- 
= || Violent Hepes Vid. As- 





turnitate pugne defessi preelio excesse- 
runt: @ sharp battle is fought, fit proelium 
acri certamine: @ battle more like the en- 
counter of banditti than a military engage- 
ment, a latrocinio magis quam proe- 
io similis: the battle was long and well 
prt pugnatum est diu atque acriter: 
to go into baétle, in proelium ire; in proe- 
lium or aciem prodire; in aciem or cer- 
tamen descendere: to lead an army to 
battle, exercitum in aciem educere: to 
lead to battle 100,000 foot, in aciem centam 
millia peditum producere : to offer battle, 
productis copiis pugnandi potestatem fa- 
cere : to join battle, proeliam committere ; 
manum conserere: to renew = yar 
yagnam novam integrare ; proslium 
ents or renovare : to win the battle, 
proelio or pugna superiorem discedere ; 
victorem preelio excedere : to lose the bat- 
de, pugna or preelio inferiorem discedere ; 
preelio vinci or superari. 

BATTLE ARRAY, acies: to put the 
army in battle array, aciem instruere (po- 
etically, aciem struere) : copias or exer- 
citum instruere: to put themselves in bat- 
tle array, ordinatos or instructos consis- 
tere: to stand in battle array, armatos in 
acie stare; aciem instructam habére ; in- 
structos stare: to march in battle array, 
instructos acie proficisci (Virg., £n., 11, 


449). 

BATTLE-AXE, bipennis (an aze with 
two edges). 

BATTLE-CRY, cantus prcelium incho- 
antium (Liv.): baritus (not barritus or 
barditus) was the battle-shout of the old 
Germans, Tac. To raise the battle-cry, 
clamorem attollere. 

BATTLEDOOR, *pala lusoria; * pal- 
mula lusoria. 

BATTE-FIELD, locus pugne: locus 
ubi pugnatur, or pugnatum est, or pug- 
nandum est: to choose a battle-field, locum 
ad pugnam deligere. 

BATTLEMENT (of a wall), pinna. 

BATTLE-PIECE, tabula in qua est 
proelium ; tabula picta proelii; proelium 
pictum. A beautiful battle-piece, pugna in 
tabula preclare picta. || FIELD oF Bart- 
TLE. Vid. BATTLE-FIELD. 

BAVIN, fascis; fasciculus (as being 
bound together, fascis lignorum, stramen- 
torum): manipulus; fasciculus manualis 
(as forming a handful). || In war, crates: 
fasciculus ex virgis elligatus. 

BAWBLES, crepundia page te ane 
tles): nuge (trifles; trifling thi: 
persons, Cic.): gerre@ (comic, an had 
mon word for nuge#): trice (trumpery, 
trifles, nonsense): Yes parve: res minu- 
te: res nihili: res parvi momenti. To 
be delighted with mere, or such mere baz- 
bles, meris-or tantis nugis delectari. 

BAWD, ||procurer: leno: libidinis 
minister. || Procuress: lena: libidinis 

er 


BAWDRY, verborum obscenitas, Cic. 

BAWDY, immundus (tnclean, —T 
spurcus , nasty; disgusting to 
eyes Or nose: ‘figuratively, of moral impu- 
rity): obscenus (exciting disgust, horror, 
loathing, when seen or heard ; e. g., pictures, 
speeches, &c., versus obscenissimi, Cic.). 
Bawdy song, versus obsceni; canticum 
obscenum. To sing a bawdy song, ob- 
Scena canere or cantare. To use bawdy 
language, verbis obscenis uti; obscena 
dicere ; obsceno jocandi genere uti. 

BAWL, vociferari; clamorem edere 
or toliere: to bawl after any body, clamare 
or inclamare aliquem: c re aliquem 
insequi ; clamoribus aliquem consectari : 
to bavwl with might and main, maxima vo- 
ce clamare; altum clamorem tollere, or | 
simpiy clamitare: to bawl in —y, body's | 
ears, clamando aures alicujus fatigare 





| 


BEAD 





us, cowar: 
pr fate at better men fr de Heian hes g 
BAWLER, clamator: proclamator: la- 
trator: buccinator. 
BAWLING, vociferatio; vociferatus ; 
clamor ; clamitatio. 
Pied adj., badius; spadix (applied to a4 
3€) 
BAY, s., sinus (with or without mariti- 
mus or maris understood): bay bes $8 
fenestra arcuata; fenestra convexa (view- 
ed externally) : cava (internally). {| Po- 
sition of a stag facing the hounds. 
To stand at bay, perhaps, *canes mor- 
dicus prementes defendere: “canes in- 
vadentes or incursantes defendere: * ad- 
versus canes se cornibus defendere : * ca- 
nibus invadentibus obvertere cornua (aft- 
er Plaut., Pseud., 4, 3, 5: nunc mi ob- 
vortat cornua). To bring to bay, ferum 
consistere cogere (after Ces., B. G., 4, 5). 
BAY, baubari neant (aeied from is: natural 
sound of a@ dog): latrare: latratus edere. 
, allatrare aliquem (in an envious, 
cowardly way, post-Augustan: of persons 


only). 
BAYONET, perhaps pugio: to fix the 
bayonet, * pugionem erigere or sclopeto 


Bry TREE, laurus: bday-leaf, folium 
lauri ; folium laureum or laurinum : 
crowned with bay, laureatus. 

BE, esse; exstare (to be ertant): ver- 
sari; commorari (to be in a place): to be 
of that age, ed esse wtate: to be in one’s 
tenth year, decimum annum agere: to 
be at home, domi sue esse: to be not at 
home, esse foris: to be with any body, cam 
aliquo, apud aliquem esse: to be constant- 
ly with any body, assidue cum aliquo esse ; 
a latere alicujus non discedere : to let any 
thing be, aliquid permittere ; aliquid fieri 
pati: aliquid mittere, or missum facere 
(to et any thing alone): let them be, mitte 
hee: let me be, mitte or omitte me: it is 
s0, res ita est; res ita se habet: what is 
the matter ? quid (quidnam) est? quid ac- 
cidit? what is the meaning of this? quid 
hoc sibi vult? what ts it to you? quid tibi 
est? how are you? quomodo vales? quo- 
modo te habes? be it so, esto: in Latin 
the indicative is frequently used where we 
use the subjunctive; as, longum est, t& 
would be tedious: difficile est, it would 
be dificult: had it not been for Horatius 
Cocles, nisi Horatius Cocles fuisset. || Be- 
ing—to be, esse. In ablative absolute 
before a noun it is untranslated: Teucer 
being our leader, Teucro duce: you being 
our helper, te adjutore or adjuvante. This 
being the Case, que quum ita sint. || As 
BEING, utpote, quippe. Democritus, as 
being a learned man, thinks the sun of 
8reat size, sol Democrito magnus videtur, 
quippe homini erudito: the people that 
could easily be numbered, as being small, 
populus numerabilis, utpote parvus. || As 
BEING ONE WHO, &c., quippe qui, oe 
qui, ut qui, with subjunctive. [> Be 
ing or as being are sometimes quite 
omitted, and a simple apposition used; e. 
g., “the Gauls, as being (or being) a milt- 
tary nation,” &c., Galli, homines bellicosi, 
&c. Oss., for phrases compounded with 
“to be,” as “to be near,” “to be on the 
side of,’ &c., vid. NEan, StpE, &c. 

BEACH, litus (the shore, as the line 

which separates the land from the sea: ora, 
acta (the space and tract of land oe 
borders on the sea, as the coast): 
(Cic.) is a word of Greek extraction, ae 
noting the coast as beautiful and attract 
ive. Tacitus (Hist., 3,76) expresses it by 
the circumlocution ameena litorum. 

BEACON, specula (watch-tower) : ignium 
significatio (a beacon as lighted to convey 
pariah pale (dapos, light-house, 

Sua@., Calig., 46: turris, ex qua, ut ex 
Pharo, noctibus ad regendos navium cur- 
sus ignes emicarent). To light @ beccon, 
ignibus facere significationem (to light 
signal-fires). Beacon-lights, ignis e spec- 
ula sublatus, Cic.: pranunciativi ignes 
(Plin.) 

BEAD, globulus; sphzrula; margarita 





BEAR 


A san ll Rosary: *spherule precato 

Oahu buli quibus batten Catholicos nu- 

preces. * To tell one’s beads, 

reces ad Cecksian globulorum numerum 
dere. 

BEADLE, accensus: *accensus aca- 
demicus (at universities). || In a church, 
edituus (door-keeper of a temple ; season). 

BEAGLE, canis vestigator. 

BEAK, rostrum (also of a ship 
tellum (diminutive): to attack 

with their beaks, rostrum conserere rostro: 
beaked, rostratus ; aduncus. 

BEAKER, poculum ; calix (x6rXL%, 2 
beaker of clay, glass, or metal, with one or 
more spouts. Vid. Juv., 5, 47, calix qua- 
: scyphus: cantharus. 


BEAM, tignum; t trabe. [trabs, a longa 
and narrower tignum, a shorter 
and thicker one. Bey plea nrceseas 
not of tigna; whereas the wood-work of a 
pier geet Deed penal is destined ta 

support something, is composed of tigna, 
not of trabes, by which the cross-beams 
only are denoted, Did.) ates to see 
motes in the eyes of others, and not to see 
beams in one’s own, in aliis cernere, 
quam in nobismet ipsis, si quid delinqui- 
tur (Cic., Of., 1, 41, 146); vidére nostra 
mala non possumus; alii simul delin- 
quunt, censores summus (Phaedr., 4, 10,5); 
aliorum vitia in oculis habemus, a tergo 
nostra (Sen., De Ird, 2, 28, 6); 
observas alienas, ipse obsitus plurimis 
ulceribus (Sen., De Vit. Beat., 27, 4); 
quum tua pervideas oculis mala lippus 
inunctis, cur in amicorum vitiis tam cer 
a es, quam aut aquila aut serpens 
E ? (Hor., Sat. 1, 3, 25, sqq.) 
|| Ray of ie “radius, ll Of a bal 


BEAM, t., ofr p Eos aaa fulgere (both 
of pba inp and of illuminated objects): radi- 
are (“to emit beams:” in sense of 

“ glitter” it does not santa DS to sober prose) : 


ver leek. radiare ad argenti (Ovid, 
MBEAN. Taba (the bean, 

common * vicia 
age i 





: of or egret 


rius: 9 iabali i beam 
 Por-ve ta aa 
BEAR 


bears cont. Septentriones (hence in 
the Great Bear is Septentrio Ma- 
jor ; the less, Septentrio Minor). {| Bear's- 
Sem acanthus " peri bear’s-grease, 


(in a general sense, as vestem ; annulum) : 

indiitum esse aliqua re; indi aliqua re; 

amictum esse aliqud re, toga, pallio, &c., 

ornatum esse aliqua re (to bear as a badge; 
a@ gold chain, aureo torque ; 

pe spear, scuto teloque) ; cinctum or 


*aqua satis congiaciata ‘at 
|| Carry away, ferre, auferre, abducere, 
rapere: of @ victory, &c., deportare, 


pi, enc aang byte pisci: Lear the bell, 
am ferre. |j Bring, afferre, addu- 
cere, advehere; referre, deferre. it Zo 


bear sway, dominari, Tegnare, imperium 
exercére : to bear affection to one, amare 
Bs) 


BEAR 


aliquem: bear one good-will, animo esse 
in aliquem benevolo, alicui favére: bear 
one company, comitari; deducere: J bear 
the name of Alexander, est mihi nomen 
Alexandro (or Alexander, rarely Alexan- 
dri): bear one hatred, odisse aliquem, in- 
fensum esse alicui: bear witness, testimo- 
nium dicere, testimonium perhibére : 
bear in mind, memoria habére, tenére. 
|| Bear up, support, sustinére, susten- 
tare. || Endure, tolerare, sustinére, pa- 
ti, perpeti, perferre: able to bear hunger 
and cold, inediw et algoris patiens: wn- 
able to bear, impatiens (with genitive) : to 
he able to bear neither cold nor heat, ne- 
que frigora, neque estus facile tolerare. 
|| Suffer, undergo, pati, affectum esse 
aliqua re, premi aliqua re. || Suffer, 
allow, pati, sinere, ferre: I will not bear 
it at all, non feram, non patiar, non sinam 
(in connection, Cic., Cat., 1, 5, 10): the 
thing will not bear delay, res dilationem 
non patitur, res differri non potest. || Bear 
with; as, you must bear with your father, 
mos gerendus est patri: a friend's vices, 
peccatis amici indulgére: necessity, dare 
necessitati veniam: to bear with one’s sor- 
row, dolori parcere: we must bear with 
one another's faults, nobis inter nos nostra 
vitia toleranda. || Produce, yield, fer- 
re; afferre (of trees); efferre (of the soil): 
to bear fruit, ferre fruges, atterre fructum : 
to bear, v. n., ferre fruges (also merely fer- 
re), atterre fructum (efferre, especially of 
the field): the tree bears, arbor fert; not 
every year, arbor non continuis annis 
fructum atfert: the field bears ten-fold, 
ager ettert or efficit cum decimo, || Give 
birth to, parére, eniti, (with effort and 
pain): to bear children to one, liberos ex 
aliquo parére, eniti: of a place, patri- 
am esse alicujus, ferre aliquem. || 7’ 
bear a part in a thing, partem alicujus 
rei sustinére, alicui rei interesse. || Be 
answerable for: to bear the risk, peri- 
culum in se recipere, rem aliquam sui 
periculi facere: the loss, prestare dam- 
num: the charges, sumtus tolerare, sup- 
peditare. || Zo bear, behave, himself, 
se gerere; agere, facere: as any one, pro 
aliquo se gerere; in a thing, in re: to 
bear one’s self as a friend, amice agere: 
prudently, prudenter se gerere: to bear 
himself worthy of his ancestors, dignum 
se priebére majoribus. || 7’o bear through, 
carry out, ad finem perducere; absol- 
vere. || 7'o bear off, avertere, defendere. 
|| Yo bear down, prosternere, proturbare ; 
figuratively, deprimere, frangere, oppri- 
mere, obruere: bear back, repellere, pro- 
pulsare: bear on, promovére, impellere. 
|| Bear up against, obniti; resistere. || 7’ 
bear out, securum prestare; culpam ali- 
cujus rei demovére ab aliquo, aliquem 
detendere de aliqua re. |] Z’0 bring to 
bear, ad effectum adducere. || To bear, 
tend, tendere, cursum dirigere. || Jo 
bear upon, premere, urgére, incumbere, 
inniti. || Zo bear owt, stand out, jut 
out, prominére, procurrere. || Z'o bear 
up against misfortunes, *malis non 
cedere: constantem esse in malis: do 
not succumb to misfortunes, but bear up 
against them manfully, tu ne cede maiis, 
sed contra audentior ito (Hor.). || T'o 
bear off, vela dirigere ad aliquem lo- 
cum: navem or cursum dirigere aliquo : 
he bore off for the port to which he was 
bound, cursum direxit, quo tendebat. 
|| To bear away the prize, palmam re- 
ferre. || J'o bear witness, testem esse ; 
testimonium dicere; pro testimonio di- 
cere ; testari; testificari: to bear false 
witness, falsum testimonium dicere or 
prebére : the very words bear witness to 
the fact, ejus rei ipsa verba testimonio 
sunt. || Zo bear company, esse cum 
aliquo; aliquem comitari; alicui comi- 
tem se addere, or adjungere: those that 
are like each other, bear each other compa- 
ny; or, birds of a feather flock together, 
pares cum paribus, veteri proverbio, facil- 
lime congregantur (Cic., Cat. Maj., 3, in.). 

BEARD, s., barba (applied to man, ani- 
mals, and inanimate things): lanigo; 
barba prima; barba incipiens (the first 
beard ; lanugo also applies to the down of 


emales): aruncus (beard of a goat): | 


Si : 
fibre (beard of an oyster): a little beard, 
56 





BEAT 


barbula: a good or long seed betes lon- 

a, promissa, magna: a rugged or grisl 
Seiad, barba horrida, hiseutae 4 red Sea 
barba aenea: a red-bearded man, aenobar- 
bus ; qui barbam aeneam habet: having 
a beard, barbatus: having an apology for 
a beard, or just enough to swear by, barba- 
tilus: having a nice little beard, qui bar- 
bula delectatur : having a strong beard, 
bene barbatus: to coax a beard, barbam 
alere: to let a beard grow, barbam pro- 
mittere: to shave off the beard, radere or 
abradere barbam alicujus (with a razor, 
novacula) : to trim the beard, tondére ali- 
cujus barbam (with scissors, forfex: to 
trim and shave the beard, modo tondére, 
modo radere barbam. || Zhe beard of 
corn, or prickles, aristee. 

BEARD, v., to take by the beard, barbam 
alicui vellere. || Fia., confidenter alicui 
resistere : confidenter resistentem re- 
spondére, contumacem esse in aliquem. 

BEARDLESS, imberbis; glaber (one 
who has a bare chin; Sen., Ep. 47, 5, of a 
slave). 

BEARER, |Jone who bears, gerulus 
(in @ general sense, post-Augustan): ba- 
julus (a porter, or carrier): the bearer of 
any thing, portans or gestans aliquid; 
gestator alicujus rei (post-Augustan, 
Plin,, Ep., 9, 33, 8). || Of news, nuncius. 
|| Of letters, tabellarius. ||Ofa corpse, 
lecticarius (bearer of a@ lectica or lecticula, 
which served as a bier for the rich): ves- 
pillo: sandapilarius (bearer of a sandapila, 
the bier of the poor. All three late, but 
probably only from accident). 

BEARING, in @ general sense, por- 
tatio (transporting from one place to an- 
other): gestatio (in the arms or on the 
shoulders) : vectio (conveyance in some 
sort of carriage by means of quadrupeds, 
Cic., N. D., 2, 60): vectatio (on horse- 
back). ||Mien and gesture, gestus; 
gestus motusque : to have the bearing of 
a learned man, * viri docti speciem pre se 
ferre. ||Sitwation of a place, situs. 
|| Reference to any thing, ratio: to 
have a bearing upon any thing, pertiné- 
re, referri ad aliquid; aliquid respicere : 
that has no bearing on the subject, alie- 
num re or are. 

BEAST, bellua: bestia: pecus (oppos- 
ed to man ; bellua and pecus, with intel- 
lectual reference, as devoid of reason ; 
bestia and fera, with moral reference, as 
wild, and hostile to man ; bellua denotes, par- 
ticularly, a great unwieldy animal, as the ele- 
phant, whale, sea monsters ; pecus, a domes- 
tic animal, particularly the less intelligent, 
as a bullock, sheep, opposed to the wild; bes- 
‘tia, @ destructive animal, particularly those 
that are ravenous, as the tiger, wolf, &c.; 
fera, a wild animal of the wood, as the stag, 
wolf, &c., opposed to domestic animals, Dé- 
der.): a little beast, bestidla; animalculum : 
like a beast, belluarum more ; pecudum 
ritu: a beast of burden, jumentum : to live 
like a beast, beluinis voluptatibus se dede- 
re: the life of a beast, vita spurcissima : 
the beast-market, * forum pecuarium: a tax 
on beasts, * tributum in pecus impositum. 
||. 4 beast, (FIG.), homo spurcns, immun- 
dus: bellua (stupid animal), bestia: or 
by adjective, ferus, immanis (savage) : 
spurcus (or spurcissimus) : imm undus 
(filthy, foul). (37° Belluinus or bclvinus 
is 1 


s late. 

BEASTLINESS, spurcities. 

BEASTLY, rationis expers ; belluinus. 
|| Metaph., immundus; obscenus; spur- 
cus. || Beastly language, spurciloquium, 

BEAT, v., pulsare aliquid (fores, osti- 
um). To beat the forehead, ferire fron- 
tem: to beat the wall, ferire pariétem: 
the waves beat against the shore with the 
greatest noise, fiuctus se illidunt maximo 
cum sono in litus. || Zo beat on some- 
thing with something, pulsare aliquid ali- 
qua re: if with violence, percutere aliquid 
aliqua re: if to produce a sound, concre- 
pare aliqua re ad aliquid; e. g., with the 
sword on a shield, gladio ad scutum: to 
beat or strike the head violently against a 
stone, capite graviter offenso impingi 
saxo: against the door, capite illidi_ or 
impingi foribus : if voluntarily, caput illi- 
dere or impingere alicui rei: to beat to 
pieces, pertringere aliquid, || Zhe rain 





| 


BEAU 


beats against one’s face, imber in os fer 

tur: to beat with a stick, aliquem or ali 

quid petere baculo: the pulse beats, vena 
micant: the heart beats, cor palpitat: if 
violently, cor salit: to beat the cymbals, 
cymbalissare (Cass. Hem., apud Non., 90, 
25); wera concrepare (Petron., 22, eztr.): 
the drum, tympanizare ; tympanum pul- 
sare : the lyre, pulsare chordas lyre (7). 
To beat with fists, aliquem pugnis cedere ; 
aliquem colaphis pulsare: with a club, al- 
iquem fusti verberare; fusti in aliquem 
animadvertere ; aliquem verberibus ca- 
dere, or in aliquem verberibus animad- 
vertere ; to beat soundly, aliquem c#dere 
virgis acerrime: if with the fist and on 
the face, alicujus os manu pulsare; pug: 
num alicui impingere in os: if with the 
flat of the hand on the cheek, alicui alapam 
ducere : to beat to death, aliquem verberi- 
bus necare; aliquem usque ad mortem 
mulcare: to be beaten, vapulare: if os a 
punishment, tergo plecti. To beat eny 
body black and blue, pingere aliquem pig- 
mentis ulmeis ; variare aliyuem virgis et 
loris; alicujus cerium maculosum facere 
(all Plaut.). ||T'e beat or conquer, 
vincere; superare: to beat the enemy com- 
pletely, hostem fuadere fugareque: to 
beat to the ground, aliquem ad terram 
dare or affligere ; aliquem affligere solo ; 
aliquem aftligere et ad terram dare. || 7'o 
beat about the bush (FIG.), sciscitari, 
perscrutari aliquid ex aliquo. ||7'o beat 
down, sternere, prosternere, opprimere. 
\||Z'o beat in, adigere alicui rei or in ali- 
quid (e. g., cuneum arbori, or clavum in 
tignum). || Z'o beat into, verberibus 
inculeare. || Z'o beat owt, expellere, 
propellere extra (e. g., extra portam); 
ejicere, extrudere, or protrudere foras, 
loco or ex loco; exturbare: to deat out 
or thrash, e spicis grana excutere, or dis- 
cutere, or exterere ; frumentum detere- 
re; messem perticis flagellare ; spicas 
baculis excutere; spicas fustibus tun- 
dere or cudere; frumentum pulsibus 
tribularum deterere ; messem tribulis 
exterere : if cattle are employed, e spicis 
grana excutere jumentis junctis et tribu- 
lo; spicas exterere pecudibus, or jumen- 
torum ungulis ; spicas exterere grege ju- 
mentorum inacto: if horses are employ- 
ed, messem exterere equorum gressibus, 
[Vid. Turasu.) || Z'o beat up (with a 
ladle or spoon), rudicula peragitare ; ru- 
dicula or rudiculis miscére: to beat up 
for soldiers, mercede conducere milites. 

BEATEN, verberatus, &c.: when ap- 
plied to a path, via trita; iter commo- 

um. 

BEATER, s., |linstrument for beat- 
ing, fistiica; pavicula; tudes; tudicu- 
la; pistillum. || A person who beats, 
qui verberat, &c. : 

. BEATIFIC, adj., beatus; beatum red- 

ens. 
BEATIFICATION; *in piorum nume- 
rum ascriptio or relatio. 

BEATIFY, beatum reddere; beare ; 
aliquem beatum preedicare ; * aliquem in 
piorum numerum ascribere or referre: 
to be beatified, piorum sedem et locum 
consequi. 

BEATITUDF, summa felicitas : 
beatitas and beatitudo are used by Cic., 
bist only in the strict philosophic style (N. 
D., 1, 34, 95). || With reference to a fu- 
ture world, immortalis vite sensus ju- 
cundissimus. 

BEAU, homo elegans, or elegantior 
(one who is recherché in dress, &c.): bel 
lus homunculus (a neat, dapper little fel- 
low): juvenis barba et coma nitidus; de 
capsula totus (just as if he came out of @ 
bandbor), Sen. Ep. 115, 2: trossulus 
(originally meant eques Romanus ; to- 
ward the end of the republic it was used 
as @ nickname for a petit maitre. Vid. 
Ruhnk., Sen., Ep., 76, 1). 

BEAVER, |[thke animal, castor; 
fiber: of beaver. castoréus; fibrinus: skin 
of the beaver, pellis fibrina. ||Beaver-hat, 
*capitis tegimen (or tegumentum) e fibri- 
nis pilis contextum. || 4A part of the 
helmet that covers the face, *os ga 
lew ; buccula. 

BEAUTIFUL, formosus ; pulcher; ve 
nustus (formosus means beauty as far as 


- BEAUTIFY, excolere (e.g, the city, 
api to beautify by words, aliquid ver- 
adornare, or oratione exornare: to 


;, *pulchritudine, or for- 

insignis est: pate | 
beauty, elegantia (sensus pulchri, or pul- 
chritudinis, is not Latin): to possess an 


re. mega ipa y esse excultz cu-_ 


elegantz. 
BECALM, v.a. To becalm the mind, 
aliquem, or alicujas animum placare, 
rah erg eg ait ie 


{| TAe sea, fluctus componere. 
at sea, Ventis destitutus. 
BECAUSE, quia (Grr, “ because,” tntro- 

ducing the real and primary cause): 

quoniam (éxei, “since,” “as,” denoting 
the ground and chi Y F quod (oft- 
en of a supposed ground held Re another 
es opposed to one perceived and held to be 
the true one by ourselves: with subjunc- 
tive, it often states an apparent ground, 
tn connection with quia which introduces 
the real one. Hence quod is found with 
the subjunctive more frequently than quia, 
especially o, Quod refers more 
to the mt of the speaker or person refer- 
red to; quia to the thing itself): quum 
(subjunctice) q : 
(pro; 





od 


ideirco—qu 

'y quia). The 
pitas with ph angle ppt Prop- 
terea quod or quia (close together): qui, 
quippe qui (with subjunctive ; e. g., when 
we went to bed, I fell into a sounder sleep 
tian usual, because I had sat up late, ut 
cubitum discessimus, me, qui ad multam 
noctem vigilassem, artior, quam solebat, 
somnus amplexus est: the brightness of 
the sun ts greater than that of fre, because 
it gives light to the immense world far and 
wide, solis candor illustrior quam ullus 
ignis, quippe qui immenso peed tam 


longe lateq 








y illness, morbo iripedisen bel bello i interes- 
se non potuit. Dionysius always burned 
his bard, because he durst not trust his 
&ead to a barber, Dionysius cultros ton- 
s0rios metuens candenti carbone sibi adu- 
rebat capillum. J can not, because [ am 
enZaced. per negotia mihi non 
HOs a preventive cause, pre: 
scarcely heard, because of the noise, pre 
strepitu vix audiri || Because of (asa 





BED 


preposition) is generally rendered by prop- 
ter or ob: also ergo (on account of, fol- 
lowing a genitive governed by i). 
BECK, s, mutus : pechagali Frag 
: with 


diligenter intu- 
eri: to act at @ person’s beck, ad nutum 
cujus aliquid facere ; mutu, quod volet al- 
iquis, conficere : it costs me but a beck, and 
it is mine, nuta aliquid ab aliquo consequi 
it would cost me but the slightest 
Sergei uissem modo, hoc facile perfici 
posset : to give a private beck, fartim nuta 
signum dare. 
Magia v., innuere ; annuere (fo an- 
swer “yes” by beckoning) : abnuere, re- 
nuere (to answer “no” by beckoning): 
signa dare nutu (to give signs by beckon- 
ing, Ovid, Fast. 1, 418): poe beckon with 
digito : with the head, 


poscere 

jubére silentium Seri (Cic, De Dic, 1, 28 

59): to beckon a person to one, * nutu ali- 
em ad se vocare. 

BECOME, r., fieri: evadere (to turn 
out): Cicero consul, Cicero con- 
sul factus est: to become a perfect orator, 
perfectum oratorem evadere: to become 
surety, sponsorem fieri pro aliquo: what 
will become of you ? quill da te ek) chad 
will become of him? quid illo fiet? quid 
te futurum censes? (OBs., in this con- 
struction the ablative with, or, more com- 
monly, without, de is used, or the dative, 
Zumpt.) To become a beggar, ad mendi- 
citatem redigi: from a beggar to become 
a rich man, ex mendico fieri divitem. 

ter ation escere tndi- 
cates, in Latin, an incipient state: to be- 
come warm, calescere : to become rich, di- 
tescere. || To erp egiatita bc.) decére, 
with accusative of the person whom any 
thing b zt b zequum est, 
Ger cok, with the tuficktion aber 2 conve- 
Rit, ath the accusative and infinitive aft 











re inf : 76.5. 
cemiad Gat leas en wane eek 


is frequently translated 
meh 6 Leen pikes & Sonatas cei; 
it becomes a young man, est juvenis; but 
if the object ts a personal pronoun, the pos- 
Sessive pronoun ts used ; pgp eae 
“To become” is also ren- 


these things become not his 
dignitate sua leviora du- 


satis decet eam (Plaut., Most., 1, 3, 10): 
modesty becomes youth, pudor juvenilem 
ornat @tatem. 

BECOMING, aptas; accommodatus ; 
conveniens ; consentaneus: to be becom- 


ee eg rs con- 


“BECOMINGLY, apte ; accommodate ; 
convenienter ; decére ; honeste ; elegan- 


re. 
BECOMINGNESS, quod decet ali- 
quem ; decentia, decorum : to study be- 





oxipzous): lecticula lucubratoria (a couch 
on which the ancients rested by day, tn or- 
dary eadleez and study): lectus genialis 


seeing ar 





partum 
edere: to be brought to Beef oa : 
um parére. iBed-chamber, cubiculum 


an 
LF 


(Plin.). ||Bed-clothes, opertorium lec- 

ti (the = stragulum, the 
e 3 

lodicula. || Bed-fellow, *lecti i 


den, lecto affixus. || Bed-time, * tempus 
dormiendi. || Bed in a garden, area; 


A dake bod. violarium. {| An oyster- 
bed, ostrearium (artifcial). || Beds of 
en sulphurata (sc. loca). [| Lay 


"peDAwBLeE, eee: conspergere ; 


respergere ; 
SEDAGGLE toguine inquinare aliquid aliqua 
re: to bedaggie one’s self, se inquinare ali- 


ungere; conspurcare. 
BEDEGK, e- ornare ; =: exornare: with 
, ornare or exornare, or distin- 
guere aliqua re [S¥N. in BEDIZEN]: ex- 
re or ornatu alicujus rei, 
e. g., the walls with marble, pariétes mar- 
moribus : aroom with cubicul 
tabularum 





eye 
‘oculus humectat. 


that any thing i no longer tm cca? 


BEFI 


guished: “to bedeck” is simply to adorn ; 
“to bedizen,” to set off by excess of orna- 
ments. 

BEDLAM, *domus, qué continentur 
homines insani: he is fit for Bedlam, huic 
helleboro opus est (Plaut., Pseud., 4, 7, 
89): send him to Bedlam, naviget Anticy- 
ram (Hor., Sat., 2, 3, 166). 

BEDLAMITE, homo insanus or furio- 


sus. 

BEDRENCH, perfundere aliqua re (to 
saturate with moisture): bread with water, 

anem aqua: any thing with tears, aliquid 
acrimis. 

BEDUNG, stercorare ; stercore satiare. 

BEE, apis: litele bee, apictila: tame bees, 
apes cictires; wild, apes fere or silves- 
tres: the male bee, fucus: the bees that 
gather honey, (apes) gerule: food for 
bees, cibus apium; sandaraca, cerinthus : 
young bees, apium fetus or sobdles; pul- 
lities: bee-eater, merops apiaster (Liv.) : 
bee-fancier, apium amore captus; apes 
colens: bee-hives, apiarium; alvearium: 
queen-bee, *regina apium: the ancients 
took the queen-bee for a male, and thence 
called her rex or regulus apium: a single 
hive, alvus or alveus; vasculum; domi- 
cilium ; tectum (apium) : @ swarm of bees, 
examen (apium) : the management of bees, 
apium educatio; apium cura or cultus ; 
alveorum cura: the hum of a bee, bom- 
bus: the sting of a bee, ictus apis; acule- 
us; spiculum. 

BEECH, fagus (* fagus silvatica, Liv.) : 
beechen, or made of beech, fagéus; fagi- 
nus; fagineus. 

BEEF, (caro) bubiila: beef-eater, FIG., 
corporis custos, or stipator: satelles: mi- 
les pretorianus (according to Roman cus- 
tom) : beef-steak, carnes bovillz in carbon- 
ibus superimposite (Theod., Prisc., 1, 7). 

BEER, cerevisia (a beverage made from 
corn, described by Tac., Germ., 23, 1, hu- 
mor ex hordeo aut frumento in quandam 
similitudinem vini corruptus): to brew 
beer, * cerevisiam coquere: to sell beer, 
*cerevisiam divendere; also caup6nam 
exercére: @ brewer of becr, * cerevisiw 
coctor: the art of brewing beer, * ara cere- 
visie coquende: vinegar made of beer, 
* acetum cerevisite: a barrel of beer, * do- 
lium cerevisiz: @ pot of beer, *lagéna 
cerevisize: a glass of beer, * vitrum cere- 
visize: @ beer-cellar, * cella cerevisiaria. 

BEET, beta: beet-root or red beet, beta 
rubra (Plin.). 

BEETLE, scarabzeus (an insect). || Fis- 
tiica (a rammer to drive stakes into the 
ground): paviciila (an instrument used 
in paving, or in leveling the ground): tu- 
des: tudicula (the latter used for pound- 
tng olives, Col.). || Beetle-headed, bardus: 
beetle-browed, tristi or torvo supercilio. 

BEETLE, wv., prominére: projici: pro- 
jectum esse (e. g., of a town running out 
nto the sea, in altum): procurrere, excur- 
rere (ab aliqua re—in aliquid of peninsu- 
las, &c., running out into the sea). 

BEEVES, pecus bubilum or corni- 
tum; boves. 

BEFALL, accidere; evenire ; contin- 
gere; obvenire; obtingere (accidere and 
evenire denote both favorable and unfa- 
vorable occurrences ; but the accidentia, un- 
expected, overtaking us by surprise; the 
evenientia, expected, foreseen : contingere, 
obvenire, obtingere, are generally confined 
to fortunate occurrences; the accidentia 
are fortuitous, the evenientia result from 
foregoing acts or circumstances ; the con- 
tingentia @re the favors of fortune; the 
obtingentia and obvenientia are what falls 
to one’s lot, Déd.). To bear whatever may 
befall, quemcunque sors tulerit casum 
subire. 

BEFIT, aptum, accommodatum esse 
alicui rei or ad aliquid; idoneum esse ad 
aliquid: convenire ad aliquid (be suitable 
to the nature of any thing, and therefore 
befitting it). {> Neither respondére ali- 
cui rei, nor quadrare ad aliquid, nor con- 
gruere alicui rei, are here applicable: de- 
cére with an accusative of the person (be- 
come): w#quum est; par est, with an infin- 
itive; convénit, with an accusative and in- 
jinitive (it is proper, &c.), it is not bofit- 
ting, non decet ; not at all befitting, mini- 
me decet, both with the accusative and in- 
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finitive: tt is not at all befitting for an 
orator to be in @ passion, oratorem irasci 
minime decet: ‘it befits” is sometimes 
translated by est with the genitive; as, it 
befits a young man, est juvenis ; but if the 
object is a personal pronoun, the possessive 
pronoun takes its place; as, it befits thee, 
tuum est. 

BEFOOL, infatuare (¢o lead one to com- 
mit a folly, a silliness): occecare (to 
blind): pellicere (to make a fool of by al- 
lurements of a youth or maiden): aliquem 
lactare et falsd spe producere (to feed 
any body with false hopes): decipere (to 
deceive): in fraudem impellere. To be 
befooled, in fraudem deduci. 

BEFORE, || to express priority in space 
and time: ante (before, without reference 
to nearness or distance, denotes the relation 
of precedence with reference to a subsequent 
object, and is opposed to ‘‘ behind,” whether 
in time or space): ob (before, in space 
only, with reference to the surface of an ob- 
ject): pro (before, forward: of direction 
or position with reference to an object be- 
hind it): before my censorship, consulship, 
&c., ante me censorem, consulem: before 
his’ death, ante obitum, vivus. The day 
before, pridie ejus diei: abhine (ago: 
reckoning back from the present time ; the 
numeral and its substantive may be either 
in the accusative or ablative, but it must be 
a cardinal, not an ordinal, and abhinc 
must stand first; e. g., four years before the 
present time, abhinc quatuor annos) : to 
sail before the wind, secundo vento cur- 
sum tenére: before the city, ante urbem: 
before the camp, ante castra; pro castris ; 
before the door, ante januam; a januad 
(e. g., to look out before the door, a janua 
prospicere). J have that always before my 
eyes, id mihi semper obyersatur ante ocu- 
los (Cic.): before the feet, ante pedes: be- 
fore the eyes, ante oculos (positum esse) ; 
ob oculos (versari) ; ante oculos versari: 
before the time, ante tempus; ante diem: 
a long time before, olim: to ride before 
any body, aliquem equo anteire : to go be- 
fore any body, aliquem anteire, antecede- 
re, antegrédi. He died before his father, 
rior quam pater moriebatur: to vrive a 

rd before one, pre se armentum agere : 
to send any body before one, aliquem ante 
se mittere; premittere: to have the river 
before one, flumen pre se habére: he ar- 
rived two days before me, biduo me ante- 
cessit (Cic.). || In the presence of, 
coram: before any body, coram aliquo ; 
presente aliquo; inspectante aliquo: to 
speak before the people, coram populo di- 
cere (if the people are accidentally pres- 
ent); apud populum dicere (if the people 
are officially present): to praise any body 
before his face, aliquem in os laudare. 
|| Sometimes “before? is rendered in 
Latin merely by a case; e. g., to rise or 
stand up before any body, alicui assurge- 
re: to humble one’s self before any body, 
alicui se demittere : to flee before any body, 
aliquem or alicujus aspectum fugere : 
ante (standing before, especially in com- 
parison with one other): preter (beyond, 
more than, &c.). {[p° Prae/never implies 
such pre-eminence as may exist among 
equals, but a putting aside of all the rest 
in comparison with this (“Si dicas, ‘hic 
est prw ceteris dignus,’ hoc dicas: hic 
dignus est, ceteri non item,” Frotscher). 
|| “ Before” of pre-eminence or com- 
parative superiority: to stand before 
Alexander (to surpass him), ante Alexan- 
drum esse : to love any body before others, 
aliquem preter ceteros amare (but not 
aliquem pre ceteris amare, which would 
mean to love any body alone, and not to 
love others): to be before all others in 
worth, preter ceteros dignum esse (not 
pre ceteris dignum esse, i. e., alone wor- 
thy, others not being so): to be before any 
body in any thing, prestare alicui aliqua 
re; antecellere alicui aliqua re. || Some- 
times “ before’ means “under the juris- 
diction;” as, to bring any body before 
the judge, aliquem ad judicem adducere : 
to summon ‘before a court, aliquem in jus 
vocare. 

BEFORE, without case, is often ren- 
dered by ante or pre in composition : an- 
te, antea; antehac (before this, hitherto) : 
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prius, citius; in fronte; ante pectus, un 
pectore ; supra (above): go you before, 1 
will follow, | pre; sequar. I ought to 
have declared the matter before, oportuit 
rem prenarrasse me: you must speak be- 
fore, we afterward, vos priores esse opor- 
tet, nos posterius dicere: to go before, 
prwire, priorem ire: the enemy pressing 
on them before, quum hostis instaret a 
fronte: shortly before, paulo ante: long 
before, multo ante, ante multo, longe ante: 
a few days before, paucis ante diebus, pau- 
cis diebus ante: before you come to the 
gate, priusquam ad portam venias: the 
year before he died, anno antequam mor- 
tuus est: he who was consul the year be- 
fore, superioris anni consul: as I have 
said before, ut supra dixi, ut supra dic- 
tum est: to taste before, prwgustare : 
never before, antehac nunquam, nunquam | 
ante hune diem. || Before, before that (of 
time), prius quam or priusquam, ante 
quam or antequam, antea quam or antea- 
quam. (all with indicative or subjunctive) : 
before I depart this life, antequam ex hac 
vita migro: the year before I was censor, 
anno ante me censorem: the day pre 
I wrote these things, pridie quam hee 
scripsi: before any authority came from 
you, nondum interposité auctoritate ves- 
tra. || Before, beforetime, in former 
time, olim, quondam. || Rather, soon- 
er, potius, citius, prius: rather than, 
potius quam, citius quam, prius quam, 
I will die before I, &c., mori malo, quam, 
ete. || Already, jam, dudum, jam du- 
dum. || Before-mentioned, quem (quam, 
quod) supra dixi—qui supra dictus est 
(not supra dictus, memoratus, nomina- 


tus). 

BEFOREHAND, adv.: to be before- 
hand, paratum promtumque esse; with 
any thing, providére, instruere aliquid ; 
in expedito habére aliquid: to have money 
beforehand, pecuniam in numerato, or 
pre manu habére. “ Beforehand” is often 
translated by pre or ante in composition 4 
to take any thing beforehand, aliquid pree- 
cipere (Jurist.): to determine any thing 
beforehand, aliquid préefinire, preestituere: 
to be on one’s guard beforchand, preca- 
vére: to be beforchand with any body in 
any thing, prwevenire aliquem aliqua re: 
to be beforehand with any body's wishes, 
desideria alicujus prevenire: to pay be- 
forehand, in antecessum dare or solvere 
(post-Augustan); ante tempus o7 ante 
dictum diem solvere: repreesentare (pay 
down at once). 

BEFOUL, inquinare aliquid (aliqué re): 
to befoul one’s self with any thing, se in- 
quinare aliqua re, e. g., with dirt, eceno 
or sordibus; maculare; commaculare ; 
maculis aspergere; spurcare; conspur- 


care. 

BEFRIEND, favére alicui, alicujus re- 
bus or partibus (to befriend both in will 
and action): alicui studére ; alicujus esse 
studiosum (to befriend by affection and 
kindness): juvare, adjuvare aliquem (ap- 
plicable both to persons and to lucky cir- 
cumstances): esse alicui adjumento; af- 
ferre alicui adjumentum (applicable to per- 
sons only): fovére aliquem: fovére ac 
tollere aliquem: sustinére ac fovére ali- 
quem ; gratia et auctoritate sud sustentare 
aliquem (to befriend any body in refer- 
ence to civil honors): benevolentia ali- 
quem prosequi: benevolentiam alicui 
ck bak or in aliquem conferre (show 

im kindness, good-will, &c.): suffragari 
alicui (to give him one’s vote, interest, &C.) : 
prosperare aliquem; obsecundare alicui 
(of favorable circumstances). || To be be- 
friended by any body, gratiosum alicui, 
or apud aliquem esse: by nature, naturam 
fautricem habére (in aliquaé re). 7'he 
ships, being befriended by darkness, reached 
the land, naves noctis interyentu ad ter- 
ram pervenerunt. 

BEG, TR, ||to request, pray for, 
rogare, orare aliquem aliquid ; flagitare ; 
efflagitare aliquid ab aliquo (with eagerness 
and impetuosity) : to beg the gods, precari 
a diis; precatione uti; precationem ad 
deos facere: to beg humbly any thing 
from any body, supplicare alicui pro re: 
petere, postulare suppliciter aliquid ab alé 
quo; orare aliquem sup licibus verbis 


; BEGI 
e.or. rogare aliquem suppliciter : to 
ap wae 


sitis or estote: 


vany to dinner, aliquem ad cosnam yocare 
or invitare: to beg any body's company at 
one’s house, aliguem domum suam invita- 
re [condicere alicui, with or without coe- 
nam, or ad ccenam, is to invite one’s self ; 
.t & to dine with any body}. 

EG, INTRANS., mendicare : stipem co- 
ee or colligere (to beg alms): of any 
dy, mendicare or emendicare stipem ab 
aliquo (Suet., Oct., 91): from house to 
house, * ostiatim stipem cogere : to live by 
begging, mendicando or mendicantem 
vivere; stipe precaria victitare (Ammi 


BEGO 
litem intendere alicui; a guarrel or action, 
(of persons and things): initium favere, 
with any body or any thing (i. e., to take 
him or it first), ab aliquo or ab aliqua re : 
let my speech end where it began, unde est 
orsa, in eo terminetur oratio: the new 
year begins with sharp frosts, frigoribus 
novus incipit annus (Ov., Fast., 1, 149): 
the name begins with a C., C est princi 
pium nomini (Plaut., Trin., 4, 2,70): one 
division of the Gauls begins at the Rhone, 
Gallorum una pars a Rhodano incipit: 
the country of the Belge begins at the ex- 
tremity of Gaul, Belge ab extremis Gal- 
lig finibus oriuntur. The ridge begins 
at the sea, jagum montis a mari surgit. 
|| To be in an incipient state; most- 
ly translated by % ive verbs in scere: 
it begins to grow light, lucescit; diluces- 
cit; llucescit: it begins to be warm, cales- 
cit. || Ipromatic uses: why don’t yeu 
, begin? quid stas? quid statis? the battle 
begins, proelium committitur ; hostes 
i runt. Never, &c., since the 





? 


, 10). 
BEGET, gignere (general term of men, 
animals, &c.): generare (more select ex- 
pression: of the gods, nature, &c.): gig- 
nere et procreare: liberos procreare ; 
liberis (sc. procreandis) operam dare ; 
liberos ex (not ab) aliqua gignere ; liberos 
ex (not ab) aliqua sustulisse or suscepis- 
se. Only-begotten, unicus (not unigeni- 
tus, which, however, may be retained as a 
technical term in theology).~ || Fie., to 
cause, creare (e. g., periculum, errorem, 
voluptatem) : procreare (periculum) : 
arére (dolorem, tedium, somnum). To 
et suspicion tr any body, suspicionem 
alicui movére, importare, facere, efficere, 
dare, preebére: also suspicionem parére, 
Nep.: hesitation, doubt, dubitationem ali- 
cui inferre, injicere,also dare, Ces. ; some 
doubt, nonnullam in dubitationem aliquem 
adducere: fear in any body, timorem ali- 
cui facere, injicere, incutere. 

BEGGAR, mendicus: beggar-woman, 
*mulier mendicans: as proud as a beg- 
gar, stulta ac mendica arrogantia elatus 
(Cas., B. C., 3, 59): @ beggar’s wallet, 
mendici pera: a beggar’s brat, * puer (or 
puella) mendicans: as poor as a beggar, 
In summa egestate or mendicitate esse ; 
in summa mendicitate vivere; vitam in 
egestate degere. 

BEGGAR, Tz., ad rerum omnium ino- 
piam redigere; ad famem rejicere; om- 
nibus bonis evertere: to beggar one’s self, 
ad mendicitatem se detrudere (Plaut., 
Men., 1, 3, 21): one who is beggared, ali- 
cui res ad rastros rediit (a comic expres- 
sion): to be beggared, ad rerum omnium 
inopiam Hens 

BEGGARLY, mendicus (like a beggar): 
miser (wretched): exilis (mean). ADv., 
exiliter: @ beggarly affair, res vilissima 
or levissima; luteum opus or negotium 
(Cic., Verr., 4, 14, 32). 

BEGGARY, mendicitas (xrwyeia): 
egestas (want of necessaries); egestas ac 
mendicitas: to rescue any body from beg- 
gary, precario victu liberare aliquem 
(Curt., 4, 14, 23): to be reduced to beg- 

ary, *ad mendicitatem redigi; ad pu- 

endam paupertatem delabi; bonis ex- 
hanriri. 


BEGIN, incipere; inchoare; ordiri or 
exordiri (incipere denotes beginning, in 
opposition to leaving off ; opposed to ces- 
sare, desinere, &c.: inchoare, in opposi- 
tion to completing ; opposed to perticere, 
peragere, &c.: ordiri or exordiri, in op- 
position to ad: t: opposed to con- 
tinuare, pergere, &c., Déd.): initium fa- 
cere alicujus rei: aggrédi aliquid, or ad 
aliquid facieadum (to begin, or set to, to 
@ny thing): to begin a statue, signum in- 
stituere: coppisse (followed by an infini- 
tive): he began the slaughter with me, cx- 
dis initium fecit a me: to begin again, 
alicujus rei telam retexere. [25> Before 
the passice infinitive the perfect of coepisse 
is cceptus est, or coeptum est: we are be- 
ginning to be consulted, consuli ccepti 
sumus: they begin throwing the vessels, 
vasa conjici ccepta sunt: to begin a@ speech, 
initium dicendi facere ; exordior dicere ; 
aggredi ad dicendum : to begin a lawsuit, 





acie 

world began, nunquam, &c., post homi- 
nes natos, post hominum memoriam (not 
post initium or ab initio mundi): to begin 
well and end badly, bonis initiis ordiri, 
tristes exitus habére (of events). || “ To 
begin” may sometimes be translated by pri- 
mum: to begin by telling one’s name, no- 
men primum memorare. 

BEGINNER, auctor (the beginner, or 
person with whom the plan or idea origin- 
ated): instimulator; concitator ; instimu- 
lator et concitator (the beginner, or first 
mover, e. g., of a mutiny, &c.). [Vid. Au- 
THOR. || He who is learning the 
rudiments of any thing, elementari- 
us (especially in writing and reading, 
Sen., Ep., 36, 4): tiro; rudis; tiro ac ru- 
dis in aliquaé re (unexercised in any thing): 
@ nner im any service is novicius (ap- 
plied by the ancients to a new slave) : to be 
a beginner, prima elementa discere ; pri- 
mis elementis or literis imbui: to be stili 
a beginner, *in tirociniis herére: to be 
something more than a beginner, paulum 
aliquid ultra primas literas progressum 


esse. 

BEGINNING, initium (the point from 
which any thing begins: opposed to exi- 
tus): principium (the beginning, as that 
part of the whole which stands before the 
other parts in things, and goes before them 
in actions: opposed to extremum): pri- 
mordium (the beginning as the primeval 
source and origin of any thing) : orsus; 
exorsus; inceptio (have an active mean- 
ing): tirocinium (the first attempts or ex- 
pertments) : limen for “ beginning” (e. g., 
belli) is to be avoided as @ poetical expres- 
sion. “ Beginning” is often rendered by 
primus, a, um; e. g., prima epistole ver- 
ba, the beginning of a letter (Sen., Ep., 15, 
1): the beginning of a disturbance, primus 
tumultus (Liv., 1, 6): the beginning of a 
speech, prima orationis verba; exordium, 
procemium (the introduction, never initi- 
um): the beginning of an art or science, 
elementa; rudimenta; incunabula: the 
beginning of a play, commissio: at the 
beginning of spring, vere novo, or ine- 
unte vere; inito vere (if it has begun): 
at the beginning of night, prima nocte ; 
primo vespere: at the beginning of day, 
prima luce: to relate from the beginning, 
ab ultimo initio repetere; altius ordiri et 
Trepetere: to relate from beginning to end, 
ordine rem omnem narrare: from begin- 
ming to end, a carceribus usque ad cal- 
cem (PROVERB): the beginning of the 
world, principia or primordia rerum: 
from the beginning of the world, post 
homines natos; post hominum memori- 
am (after negatives): without beginning 
or end, wternus: to have neither begin- 
ning nor end, nec principium, nec finem 
habére: the end suits the beginning, prin- 
cipiis consentiunt exitus: from the be- 
ginning, a principio: in the beginning, 
principio. 

BEGIRD, to bind round with any thing, 
cingere or succingere aliquem aliqua re; 
accingere alicui aliquid: to begird one’s 
self, cingere se, or cingi, or accingi aliqua 


re. 
BEGONE, amive te hinc, abi in malam 








BEHA 


rem! begone, ye profane! prccul este 
profani! begone from my sight, abscede 
procul e conspectu meo! facesse hinc ! 
apage te! apage iis! begone and be hang- 
ed! abi in malam rem, or in malam cru- 
cem (comic); quin tu abis in malam pes- 
tem, malumque cruciatum? (Cie, Phil. 


13, 21, 48). 
BEGREASE, 


1, 4, 36). 

BEGRIME, fuligine oblinere ; begrimed, 
fuligine oblitus. 

BEGRUDGE, invidére alicui: to be 
grudge a little, subinvidére alicui: in- 
vidére alicui aliquid ; invidére alicui hon- 
orem ; nullius equidem invideo honori. 

BEGUILE, fraudem or fallaciam alicui 
facere; dolum alicui nectere, confingere ; 
decipere ; fallere: he completely beguiled 
his companions, socios induxit, decepit, 
destituit, omni fraude et perfidia fefellit : 
circumvenire: fraude aut dolo capere, 
eludere: alicui im : alicui fueum 
facere: alicui verba dare: to beguile or 
balk, frustrari: to beguile or lead by the 
nose, circumducere (comic): to beguile 
any body of any thing, defraudare ali- 
quem aliqua re: to beguile any body of 
his money, aliquem circumducere or cir- 
cumvertere argento; aliquem emungere 
argento; perfabricare aliquem (the last 
two comic expressions): to beguile his 
creditors, fraudare creditores : to attempt 
to beguile any body, fraude aliquem ten- 
tare; fallaciam intendere in aliquem: 
hope beguiled me, spes me fefellit, or des- 
tituit, or frustrata est: to beguile time, 
fallere horas: to beguile the long night, 
spatiosam fallere noctem (Ovid). 

BEGUILER, fraudator: homo ad fal- 
lendum paratus, or instructus: circum- 
sai yer q lator (one who by tricks 


power): veterator; 
homo totus ex fraude factus (epposed to 
homo sine fuco et fallaciis). 

BEHALF, usus: commédum: in my 
behalf, mea& causi ; meam ob causam ; 
propter me (in behalf or on account of 
me): meo nomine (in my behalf or per- 
son): meis verbis (in my behalf or in my 
name; e. g., salute him in my name, where 


tid ; 


rect; as, se pro cive gerere, to act as a 
citizen, Cic., Arch., - to behave toward 
is rank, dignitati ali- 
cujus . ly to- 
ward any , aliquem liberaliter habére: 
to behave y toward any body, aliquem 
tractare. [55> With se gerere an 
should be used, not an adjective: 
not se modestum, immodestum, urba- 
num, &c., gerere, but modeste, immo- 
deste, urbane, &c., se gerere. To behave 
yp Wishes agit shag Pectin pcan 
‘oolishly in a matter, * preepostere agere 
rem. op wennins 


of @ great man 
to behave himself in so high an office in 
such a manner as, &c., hominis 


a d ‘ permagni 
est, sic se adhibére in tanta potestate, ut, 
&e. {| WELL-BEHAVED, bene moratus 


(morally): modestus (: mode «ion 
and good breeding). Pudis ~ 
incultus. 


BEHAVIOR, vivendi ratio, or from con- 
text, ratio alone: mores: behavior, 
morum probitas: bad ior, mali 
mores ; morum perversitas ; improbitas: 
what sort of behavior is that ? quid istic 
mosest? The yo woman’s behavior is 
somewhat, or too, light, ingenium liberius 
quam virginem decet (Liv.): behavior to- 
ward any body, * ratio qua quis utitur 
adversus aliquem: good behavior, boni 
mores, vita bene morata; urbanites, hu- 
manitas: unassuming, panagr behavior, 


BEHO 


modestia: unbecoming, improper behav- 
tor, impudentia: obliging behavior, liber- 
alitas ; officium: attentive behavior, obser- 
vantia: proud, insolent, haughty behavior, 
superbia, insolentia: to be bound to one’s 
good behavior, ad bene se gerendum 
obligari: to be on one’s behavior to any 
one, observare aliquem. || Air, bearing, 
habitus, gestus: a noble behavior, ad dig- 
nitatem apne forma et species: 7n the 
motion of the body, dignitas motus. || Ele- 
€ance, gracefulness, decor, decérum, 
decentia ; urbanitas, politior humanitas ; 
elegantia. 

BEHEAD. To behead any body, caput 
alicujus precidere (with the sword; it 
would be wrong to say caput cervicibus 
abscidere, unless the person is first stran- 
led, Cic., Phil. ii., 2: cervicibus fractis 
caput abscidit): securi ferire, or percu- 
tere (with the axe, as the instrument used 
‘by the executioner): decollare (as a gen- 
eral term, post-Augustan, Sen., and Suet., 
and even then rejected from the more ele- 
vated style). 

BEHEST. Vid. Commanp. 

BEHIND, adv., prep., and adj., pone, post 
(opposed to ante): post tergum (behind 
the back: opposed to ante pectus): a tergo 
(from behind: opposed to adversus, or a 
latere. Vid. Sal., i. Ep. de Ord. Rep., 3,2: 
neque adversus, neque a tergo, aut lateri- 
bus tutus est): to look behind, oculos re- 
torquére : to kick out behind, recalcitrare 
@ Hor., Sat., 2,1, 20), or calces remittere: 
behind the house, (in) aversa parte domiis; 
in postico; (in) postica parte edivim; (in) 
postica domo (in the building or wing 
that is behind): the garden was behind the 
house, hortus erat posticis #aium parti- 
bus: to attack any body from behind, ali- 
quem aversum or a tergo aggredi, inva- 
dere: to receive a wound behind the ear, 
secundum aurem vulnus accipere (vid. 
Herz., Caes., B. G., 7, 34, extr.): to leave a 
person behind, post se relinquere: pre- 
currere: to leave any body far behind, ali- 
quem procul a sé relinquere : behind any 
body's back (=in any body's absence, or 
without any body's knowledge), post ter- 
gum; clam aliquo or inscio aliquo: be- 
hind the mountain, ad terga montis: a 
man died and left three daughters behind 
him, quidam decedens tres filias reliquit : 
to leave debts behind one, es alienum re- 
linquere. || Behind, out of sight, be- 
hind the curtain, obscurus, obscurior, 
reconditus, in recondito: there is some 
evil behind, aliquid mali subest: to be be- 
hind, i. e., left, remaining, reliquum esse, 
relinqui, restare, superesse. J desire to 
hear all that is behind, reliqua cupio scire 
omnia: what remains now behind? quid 
nunc porro? ts there any more mischief 

et behind ? numquid est aliud mali re- 

iquum ? there is one work yet behind, unus 
superest labor. 

BEHINDHAND, to be behindhand with 
any body, ab aliquo superari: J will not 
be behkindhand, non posteriores feram 
(vid. Ruhnk., Ter., Ad., 5, 4, 26): to be be- 
hindhand in learning, parum proficere, 
or procedere in literis : 7m money matters, 
reliquari (to be in arrears, Pandect.): at- 
tritis esse facultatibus; in rei familiaris 
angustiis esse (to be in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances) : not to be behindhand in any 
thing, in aliqua re progressus facere. 

BEHOLD, aspicere aliquem or aliquid: 
oculos in aliquid conjicere ur convertere 
{to cast eyes on): spectare; aspectare 
(with attention). Vid. To SEE, Gaze, 
Look (at). 

BEHOLD, interj., ecce (points at some- 
thing as appearing suddenly and unex- 
pectedly) : en (points at something as not 
observed from prejudice, aversion, or some 
such feeling. Both usually with the nomin- 
ative, and only ecce (in comedy) with ac- 
cusative, of a pronoun: eccum, eccam, ec- 
cos are the contracted forms of ecce eum, 
ecce eam, ecce eos): behold, or there is, 
your letter, ecce litere tue: behold, here 

I am, ecce me: behold, there he is, eecum 
adest: behold, there is the very man I was 
looking for, eccum quem querebam : be- 
hold, that is the reason, en causa: behold, 
thar is it that makes the others believe, en 
cur ceteri arbitrentur. 
uo 
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BEHOLDEN. To be beholden to any 
body, alicui obnoxium esse; alicujus bene- 
ficiis obligatum esse: to be much beholden 
to any body, alicui multum, or multa bene- 
ficia, debére: I shall be exceedingly be- 
holden to you, gratissimum mihi facies ; 
hoc mihi gratius facere nihil potes. 

BEHOOF, usus; commodum. 

BEHOOVE, decére aliquem: it be- 
hooves, decet or convénit (followed by an 
accusative and an infinitive): portet (fol- 
lowed also by an accusative, a,d an infini- 
tive > used when moral obligation is im- 

lied). 

BEING, |lezistence. The Latins er- 
press this notion by the verb esse; e. g., 
he denies the being of the gods, nullos esse 
deos putat; deos esse negat: he asserts 
the being of the gods, deos esse dicit: he 
utterly rejects the being of a God, deum 
ex rerum natura tollit: to fulfill the pur- 
pose of one's being, * legi, qua nati sumus, 
respondére or satisfacere. || BEING, par- 
ticiple. Vid. Br. [I being present, me pre- 
sente (not in mea presentia) ; coram me.] 

BELABOR, pulsare (to beat soundly): 
verberibus cedere (to baste thoroughly) : 
verberibus castigare (to punish either 
pugilistically or with a cudgel): verberi- 
bus or flagris implére; male mulcare ; 
verberibus subigere or irrigare; verberi- 
bus mulcare (all comic expressions). 

BELATED. Vid. BENIGHTED. 

BELCH, v., ructare: to cause to belch, 
ructus gignere, or movére, or facere, or 
ciére. 

BELCH, s., ructus; stomachi redunda- 


fo. 

BELDAM, aniciila; vetiila (old woman): 
maga ; benefica (witch). 

BELEAGUER, obsidére; circum se- 
dére ; obsidionem (urbi) inferre; in obsi- 
dione habére or tenére; obsidione clau- 
dere, premere: operibus cingere ; operi- 
bus claudere, omnique commeatu privare 
(all answering to the Greek mepimposxa- 
OAcGat, to blockade): oppugnare; oppug- 
natione premere ; opera (urbi) admovére 
(answering to the Greek roX\vopxety, rpos- 





6adAev, to storm): to beleaguer on ail , 


sides, corona cingere, circumdare; coré- 


na (meenia) aggrédi; circumvallare (to | 


surround with a line of circumvallation). 

BELFRY, * trabium compages, in qua 
campana pendet. 

BELIE, counterfeit, imitari, imitan- 
do exprimere or effingere ; mentiri (poet- 
ical). || Give the lie to, mendacii coar- 
guere. || Misrepresent, depravare rem 
narrando. || Caluwmniate, criminari, 
de fama or existimatione alicujus detra- 


here. 

BELIEF, fides (assured belief): opinio 
(opinion, view): persuasio (firm convic- 
tion). || Creed, * formula Christiana : 
lex Christiana (the latter Ammianus, of a 
Christian's “rule of faith’). An article 
of the belief, * caput doctrine sacre (caput 
or articulus fidei, barbarous): locus doc- 
trine sacre. The universal belief about a 
thing, omnium opinio dere. A belief that 
poison had been administerd by some one, 
persuasio veneni ab aliquo accepti. Ac- 
cording to my belief, ut ego existimo; meé 
quidem opinione ; ut mihi quidem vide- 
tur. The common belief that, &c., vulgata 
opinio, qué creditur, &c. Easy of belief, 
credulus. Hard of belief, incredulus. 
Past belief, incredibilis; incredibile quan- 
tum, supra quam credibile est. Worthy 
of belief, fide dignus, fidus, certus, bonus, 
locuples, luculentus; credibilis; proba- 
bilis: wnworthy of belief, levis nec satis 
fidus (e.g., auctor). || Zn an ecclesias- 
tical sense, fides (belief, faith): doctri- 
na, formula, lex (objectively, doctrine, pro- 
fession, law), lex Christiana (Ammian.) : 
religio (religion, generally; as, religio 
Christiana, Eutrop., Arnob.). [3P° Krebs, 
after Muretus, advises the reteniion of tides 
Christiana as a technical term. To fight 
for his belief, pro religionibus suis pug- 
nare (defend it with the sword); pro reli- 
gionibus suis bellum (or -a) suscipere. 
Belief in (the existence of) a God, opinio 
Dei: nobody shall drive me from my belief 
in the immortality of the soul, nemo me 
de immortalitate depellet (Cic.) : the com- 
mon belief, that, &c., Vulgata opinio qua 
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creditur, &c. (Liv., 40, 2): to have or 
hold a wrong belief on any subject, non 
recte credere de re (Cic.): not to deserve 
any belief (of a thing), fidem or nullam 
fidem habere. 

BELIEVE, credere (denotes belief as 
Srounded on testimony): putare (to be- 
lieve, as one who casts up the reasons for 
and against: often of one who does not 
see the errors of his caleulation =“ imag- 
ine”) : arbitrari (properly, to pronounce an 
opinion as an arbiter: often of forming 
the most probable opinion one can from 
uncertain data): videri (of what seems to 
one true at first sight, or as far as ong's 
means of examining and judging exiend: 
the construction ts, mihi videtur aliquis or 
aliquid, or videor with infinitive: I believe 
you speak the truth, videris vera loqui: I 
believe that I sce you, te vidére videor) : 
opinari (to be of opinion, to imagine: of 
conjectural belief founded on what seem 
probable grounds): animum or in animum 
inducere (to arrive at the notion ; to per- 
suade one’s self: with infinitive, he believes 
that he may, inducit animum sibi licére, 
Cic.): reri (to hold any thing as one's 
private opinion, formed on reasonable 
grounds, &¢c.: according to Cic., De Or., 
3, 38, 153, @ rather poetical word, which, 
however, may, if used judiciously, give 
spirit and a somewhat antique coloring to 
a discourse ; hence he uses it himself not 
uncommonly, especially in his philosophical 
works. The principal forms that occur are 
the present and imperfect indicative): ex- 
istimare: ducere (to estimate; to hold an 
opinion after passing judgment on the 
worth of its grounds, &c.: wstimare is 
not used in this sense): censére (to pro- 
nounce judgment with the authority of a 
censor, or of @ senator giving his vote: 
thence to hold any thing to be good and 
profitable ; and also to hold an opinion de- 
liberately) : autumare in the sense of “ be- 
licving,” “holding an opinion,” is not 
without authority (e. g., Pacuy. in Non., 
237, 2; Hor., Sat., 2, 3, 45, where it= cen- 
set), but does not belong to the prose of the 
Golden Age: to believe easily, facile ad- 
duci (not induci) ad credendum; facile 
ad credendum impelli: to beliere any 
thing (habitually and foolishly), alicui rei 
servire ; €. g., to believe uncertain rumors, 
incertis rumoribus servire (Cas.): I firm- 
ly believe, (mihi) persuasum or persuasis- 
simum est: hoc or illud mihi certe per- 
suadeo, or persuasi: persuasum habére 
(all= I am convinced, with accusative and 
infinitive: [33> persuasum habeo is much 
less common than mihi persuasum est, or 
mihi persuasi, With mihi persuasi only 
@ pronoun can stand as the objective: hoc 
mihi persuasi. With persuasum habére 
the dative of the pronoun is extremely rare, 
the only passage being sibi persuasum 
habebant (Cas., B. G., 3,2, end). Hence 
avoid mihi persuasum habeo). || To 
make any body believe any thing, alicui ali- 
quid or de aliqua re probare (Cic. ; ali- 
cui aliquid credibile facere is New Latin, 
though credibile aliquid facere is right, 
Krebs), To make any body believe that, 
&c., persuadére alicui or hoc persuadére 
alicul, with accusative and infinitive. I 
shall not be made, led, induced, or per- 
suaded to believe this, hoc quidem non ad- 
ducor, ut credam; non facile adducar (not 
inducar) ad credendum. JI am not per- 
suaded to believe that, &c., non adducor or 
adducar (with accusative and infinitive, 
without any verb of believing; e. g., Cic., 
Diw., 1, 18, 35, nee adducar aut in extis 
totam Etruriam delirare, &c., Orell. ; but 
many MSS. read adducar ut rear, &c.): 
to make the people believe, opinionem popu- 
lo afferre (Cic.). I can hardly be induced 
to believe, illuc adduci vix possum, ut, 
&e. They tried to make the people believe 
that Pompey wished, &c., in eam opinio- 
nem rem adducebant, ut Pompeius cupere 
videretur, Ican not but believe that, non 
possum in animum inducere, quin, &c. 
(Liv.) Iam more inclined to believe, ma- 
gis ut arbitrer (with accusative and in- 
finitive) inclinat animus (vid. Liv., 7, 9) 
Not to believe any body or any thing, alicui, 
or alicui rei fidem abrogare, or derogare. 
|| Zo believe in any thing, aliquid 


BELL 
esie arbitrari or credere (i. e., tn its ex- 
istence: for difference 


cE 
: ie 
feng 


spectris) credere: * homines 

Seeatets tnqeintard creda To aa 

(=put faith in) a thing or person, ali- 
rei 07 credere: alicui 


or flatter myself: 
enthetically, Cic., Rosc. Am., 2, 6, fees 

I believe it (as form - Sensei dme 
(Ter., And. 5, 4, 43): believe 
that, &c., hoc velim tibi penitus per- 
leas hoc tibi vere (with 
accusative and infinitive). || To be a be- 
liever (i e., in Christ), or ve- 
ram Christi doctrinam sequi; Christiane 
legis studiosum esse (Ammian., 25, 10). 
More than any one will believe, supra 
ape cuipiam credibile est. It is not to 

believed, credibile non est, incredibile 
est, fidem excedit, a fide abhorret. Who 
can believe it? quis credat? incredibile 
est. || To make believe, cause the be- 
lief, opinionem alicujus rei prebére: as- 
sume, put on, simulare, assimulare ; that 
he ts learned, simulare se doctum esse, 
simulare doctrinam; that he is sick, simu- 
lare egrum, assimulare se egrum. I 
will make believe that I go out, simulabo, 
assimulabo, quasi exeam. || To 3E& BE- 
LIEVED: (a) absolutely, credi (imperson- 
ally with dative of person. Any body is be- 
lieved, alicui creditur): alicui fides habe- 
tur (otk of persons): aliqua res fidem 

: alicui rei fides habetur, tribuitur, 
adjungitur. The dreams of madmen must 
not be believed (true), insanorum visis non 
est fides habenda (Cic.). Any thing is be- 
lieved by nobody, alicui rei abrogatur fides. 
To cause any thing to be believed, alicui rei 
owe facere, afferre, or addere: to 

thing from being believed, alicui rei 

Geran abrogare: (b) with following infini- 
tive: credi. Iam believed, credor (aliquid 
fecisse, &c.): also with infinitive omitted ; 
e. g., origo animi corlestis creditur (Quint.). 
Oss. For “it is believed,” the personal con- 
structign should be used, the impersonal 
being very rare; hence, “it is believed that 
any body committed suicide,” not creditur 
aliquem voluntaria morte interiisse, 
but creditur aliquis, 

BELIEVER, qui veram Christi doctri- 
nam sequitur; qui alicujus (e. g, Mu- 
hammédi) doctrinam sequitur. The be- 
levers, veram Christi doctrinam sequen- 
tes, Christiane legis studios: il (generally) 
qui alicui rei fidem habet or credit. 

BELIKE, hand scio an, nescio an (sub- 
Junctice), quantum opinione rea he ut 
opinor, ut mea fert opinio, eredo; fortasse. 

BELL, campana (a large bell 
ed, e. g., church-bell: the word end the 
thing were both invented by the Christians) : 
tintmnabilum are, suspended at the 

to summon the servants, &c. Vid. 
picture in the Dictionary of Antiquities, 


suadeas; or persuad: 





To bear the bell, palmam fi 
BELLE, puella or mulier pulchra, for- 


mosa. 

BELLOW, mugire, mugitus edere. A 
bellowing, mugitus. 

BELLOWS, follis. A smith’s bellows, 
follis fabrilis. 

BELLY, venter (the cavity that contains 
the stomach and entrails : 


also used of the 
= It refers principally to the stom- 
as viewed Hessm ied — 


ventriculus 
Cels.): abdGmen (the 3 Sat cov- 
erings of the belly, “paunch.” Hence the 


rrovbapeteirir tars dma bebe ot 


of 

of the food are excre- 
the chief channel through which 

the latter are y): stomachus 


itsel cause of digestion, by its 
warmth) : netgear pantices, plural 
( (lapped “ paunch ;” “ pot- 
a Sense): alveus 


belly,” dereuting 
(hold ea a ship). A pot-belly, venter pro- 
missus or projectus. A big belly, venter 
obesus, ventris obesitas. Big - bellied, 
Ventriosus, or ventruosus, or ventrosus. 
bel tormina; strophus; 

colicus dolor; colon (colic-pains, Colic) : 
to be suffering from the belly-ache, tormini- 
bus or ex intestinis laborare ; torminibus 
affectum esse: that has such, colicus, 
Apt to have the belly-ache, torminosus. A 
belly-band, cingulum ; ina dong) plural (for 
horses, &c.). Belly- , cibaria. A 
belly-god, abdomini suo natus, ventri de- 
ditus, ganeo, heluo, homo profund@ gule, 
Epicuri de grege porcus. A bellyful, 
Satietas. Belly-bound, alvo dura or as- 
trictéa. Belly-pinched, fame enectus, con- 
fectus. Belly- worm, lumbricus. || The 
belly of a wall, muri venter. Big-bellied, 
lato utero (of a cask, ship, &c.): ampulla- 
ceus (like a bottle). 

BELLY, v., prominére, turgére, tumé- 
re; extumescere ; impleri 


, preco. 

BELONG TO (be the property of), esse 
alicujus, aliquis possidetaliquid. This book 
belongs to me, hic liber estmeus. To whom 
belong these sheep? cujum pecus? to Me- 
libeus, est Melibosi.- || To be the part 
or business of, esse alicujus. It be- 
longs to me to do this, meum est hoc face- 
re. That belongs not to my office, non est 
mei muneris. To belong to another judge, 
ad alium judicem pertinére. | To be 
due, alicui deberi; alicui tribuendum 
esse. || To appertain to, relate to, 
pertinére ad aliquid ; spectare ad aliquid ; 
referri, referendum esse ad aliquid: be 
under the dominion of, alicujus juris esse, 
in alicujus ditione esse, sub imperio ali- 
cujus esse: be one of, esse ex: to @ happy 
life, ad beate vivendum pertinére: to any 
one’s race, ortum esse ex alicujus stirpe. 
He belongs among my friends, est ex meis 
domesticis. To what party do you be- 
long ? cujus partis estis? |] To belong 
(have its place). These vessels belong in 
the kitchen, hec vasa locum suum habent 








BEND 


in culinéa. This belongs elsewhere (to sag, 
&c.), hoc non hujus loci est; hoc alienum, 
hoc sejunctum est a re pi 

BELOVED, dilectus, amatus, carus, 


gratus. 
Fang prep., sab, subter, infra. Be 
the moon ail is infra lunam 
ml est nisi mortale. He reclined below 
Eutrapelus, infra Eutrapélum accubuit. 
jz» at or merit, infra. To be be- 
one, infra aliquem esse, inferiorem 
esse aliquo, alicui cedere: in a thing, 
aliqua re ab aliquo vinci. It is below 
one’s dignity, est infra alicujus dignita- 
tem : the majesty of a prince, interius ma- 
jestate principis est. || Less tn guan- 
tity and value, intra; minor (wh ab- 


_ BELOW, adv., infra; subter. 


videatur infra. (lower down), 
inferius ; inferior. To be situated on the 
river further ad inferiorem fiuminis 


ex inferiori loco (e. g., dicere). iin the 
Lower World, apud inferos: the worla 
, inferi, loca inferna. 


ah instead of a puree cingulum is alse 
used as the substitute for a purse ; and both 


As cept 
girdle of Ve- 
nus). || For @ sword, balteus. : 
BE inquinare cceno or luto. 
BEMOAN, ee nines? YE 

BENCH, scamnum, scabellum (little 
bench): sedes, sedile (seat, generally): sub- 
sellium (at the theatre or the courts) : trans- 
trum (of rowers: commonly in plural). 
| Table or stand o an artisan, 
mensa. A butcher's l] The 


; curvari, incurvari, incurves- 
ll iene affect, flectere, mové- 
re: rer yom “ircek aes or 
movére. epress, break, frangere, 
deprimere ; debilitare ; Jn. af- 
fligere et debilitare. Pain not bend 
the mind of a brave man, viri non est 
segepas dolore, dolori ieee to 
any body's pride, alic 
retundere Nee | ‘Direct any 
, conver 

tere (in aliquid). Al eyes are bent on you, 
ommium oculi in te sunt conjecti. {| 4p 
ply: the mind, the thoughts, &c., to any 
thing, animum ad aliquid attendere, adji- 
cere, applicare ; itationes in aliquid 
pert an omni cogitatione ferri ad ali- 
Bent, intent, attentus, intentus; 


, Obstinatus. INTR., to bend to 

pes body, submittere se alicui, supplicem 
age bending to the grave, 

wtas. r or declinata. Their hope 


road”), 
BENDING (the act), fiexio, inflexia 
cutvatio, incurvatio. 61 


BEQU 


BENEATH. To think any thing be- 
neath one, aliquid infra se positum arbi- 
trari; aliquid infra se esse judicare. JN. 
aliquid despicere atque infra se positum 
arbitrar: (to despise i as beneath one’s no- 
feet To think any thing beneath any 
body, aliquid infra alicujus officium exis- 
timare (Quint., to think it too low to be his 
duty). Thinking it beneath them to, &c., 
inferius majestate sua rati (e. g., lamenta- 
ri). Yo do nothing that is beneath one, 
nihil, quod ipso sit indignum, committe- 
re. Any thing seems beneath me, aliquid 
infra dignitatem meam positum videtur. 
Vid. BeLow. 

BENEDICTION, bona omina; sollem- 
nes preces. 

BENEFACTION, beneficium. 

BENEFACTOR, homo beneficus: of 
any one, qui beneficia in aliquem confert 
or contulit, qui beneficiis (or -o) aliquem 
affecit, auxit, ornavit. 

BENEFICE, *beneficium (not pre- 
benda). A beneficed man, * beneficiarius. 

BENEFICENCE, beneficentia, liberali- 
tas, benignitas. Syn. in BENEFICENT. 

BENEFICENT, beneficus (beneficent ; 
fond of doing good to others: qui alterius 
causa benigne facit, Cic.): liberalis (giv- 
ing largely from a generous disposition) : 
benignus (kind from goodness of heart ; 
liberal). 

BENEFICIAL, utilis, efficax, salutaris, 
saliber. To be beneficial, utilem esse, 
usui esse, esse ex usu alicujus: esse ex 
re or in rem alicujus (of @ thing): alicui 
prodesse (of persons and things): condu- 
cere alicui. 

BENEFICIALLY, utiliter, salubriter, 
commode, bene. 

BENEFIT, beneficium. To confer a 
benefit on one, beneticium alicui dare, tri- 
buere, in aliquem conferre or deferre ; 
beneficio aliquem aflicere; benetacere 
alicui. Your benefits to me, tua in me 
officia; tua erga me merita. As a benefit, 
pro beneficio; in beneficii loco. || Use, 
advantage, utilitas, usus; commodum, 
emolumentum. 

BENEFIT, v., conducere, juvare, adju- 
vare ; utilem esse, ex usu esse, usui esse, 
prodesse, saluti esse. INTR., to benefit by 
a thing, in rem suam convertere aliquid, 
fructum capere ex re. 

BENEVOLENCE, caritas generis hu- 
mani, humanitas, benignitas, beneficentia. 

BENEVOLENT, benevdlus (alicui), 
humanus, benignus, liberalis, beneficus. 
in a benevolent manner, benevole (not be- 
nevolentius, benevolentissime) : benigne. 

BENIGHT, || darken, obscurare; te- 
nebras offundere, obducere; noctem of- 
fundere. || Benighted (overtaken by 
night), nocte oppressus. 

BENIGN, benignus, humanus, liberalis, 
amicus, beneficus. 

BENIGNITY, benignitas, liberalitas, 
humanitas, beneficentia. Syn. in BENEF- 
ICENT. 

BENIGNLY, benigne, humane, human- 
iter, liberaliter. 

BENT, s. (Vid. Benp, s.] || Side of a 
hill, declivitas (downward slope), acclivi- 
tas (upward slope). || Strain (of the 
powers), contentio. || Inclination, 
will, inclinatio animi or voluntatis, vo- 
luntas, animus, studium, impetus animi; 
consilium, certum consilium, animus cer- 
tus. || Zurn, make, way, conformatio, 
forma; natura, ingenium; modus, ratio, 
consuetudo. ; 

BENUMB, torporem afferf® alicui rei, 
torpore hebetare aliquid; obstupefacere. 
Benumbed, rigidus, rigens ; torpidus, ob- 
stupefactus. Jo be benumbed, rigidum 
esse, rigére, torpére, torpidum esse; stu- 
pére : to become so, rigescere, obrigescere, 
torpescere, obtorpescere, stupescere, ob- 
stupescere, The hand is benumbed, ma- 
nus obtorpuit. My eyes were benumbed, 
torpuerant gene dolore. To become be- 
numbed with fear, pre metu obtorpescere. 

BEQUEATH, legare: a legacy to one, 
alicui legatum scribere: his whole prop- 
erty to one, aliquem heredem ex asse 
instituere ; aliquem heredem omnibus 
honis instituere. He who bequeaths, lega- 
tor. T'o whom something is bequeathed, 
‘egatarius. 
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BESO 


BEQUEST, legatum. 

BEREAVE, privare aliquem aliqua re; 
spoliare (and, more strongly, despoliare, 
exspoliare) aliquem or aliquid, or aliquem 
re; eripere alicui aliquid; detrahere ali- 
cui aliquid or (more rarely) aliquid de ali- 
quo; orbare aliquem aliquad re (of some- 
thing dear ; of children ; so, also, of hope, 
&c.); multare aliquem re (as a punish- 
ment). Bereft, orbus, orbatus, &c.: of his 
children, liberis orbatus: of understand- 
ing, mente captus: of hope, spe orbatus: 
wholly, spe dejectus. 

BEREAVEMENT, asia spoliatio, 

BEREAVING, orbatio. 

BERGAMOT (pear), pirum Falernum. 

BERRY, bacca, baccula (little berry) : 
acinus (of those which grow in clusters). 
Bay-berry, bacca lauri. Blackberry, mo- 
rum rubi, rubum. Bilberry plant, vaccin- 
ium myrtillus (Lin.): the berry, bacca 
myrtilli. Bearing berries, baccatus, bac- 
calis. 

BERYL, beryllus ; 
(golden beryl). 

BESEECH, implorare, obsecrare, ob- 
testari, exposcere, supplicare, orare. 

BESEEM, decére aliquem, convenire 
alicui. Vid. BEcomE. 

BESET, obsidére, circum sedére, ob- 
sidionem (urbi) inferre, operibus cingere, 
Oppugnare, Oppugnatione premere, cir- 
cumyenire. || Harass, vez, vexare, agi- 
tare, exagitare. TJ'o beset with entreaties, 
precibus fatigare: with letters, inquiries, 
obtundere literis, rogitando. || Embar- 
rass, in angustias pellere or compellere; 
urgére, premere ; includere (especially in 
a debate). To be hard beset, in angustias 
adductum esse, in angustiis esse or ver- 
sari. Very hard beset, ad extremum re- 
dactus: in ultimum discrimen adductus 
(ad incitas redactus, an old expression o, 
common life in Plautus, brought again 
into use by late writers). 

BESHREW, exsecrari aliquem or in 
aliquem, male precari alicul. Beshrew 
me, dii me perdant. 

BESIDE, prep. (nigh to, by the side 

BESIDES, ¢ of), juxta, prope, prop- 
ter, secundum, prieter ; ad latus alicujus, 
To sit beside one, ad alicujus latus sedére. 
To walk beside one, a latere alicujus ince- 
dere. TJ'o recline beside one, alicui accu- 
bare. Two sons lying beside their father, 
duo filii propter patrem cubantes: The 
princes stood beside the king, principes 
adstabant regi. T'o build beside the river, 
secundum flumen editicare. || Except, 
preeter (in negative sentences: tm affirma- 
tive= besides this): extra: nisi, preeter- 
quam. [Vid. Except.) Nobody thinks 
so besides myself, hoc nemini prieter me 
videtur. || Not according to, from, 
ab. Beside the purpose, ab re. This is 
beside the subject, hoc nihil ad rem. || To 
be beside himself, sui or mentis non com- 
potem essé, non compdtem esse animo 
(e. g. pree gaudio, for joy); non apud se 
esse, mente captum esse. 

BESIDE, 2adv., prwterea, ad hoc, ad 

BESIDES, $ hee, secundum ea, ac- 
cedit, accedit quod, huc accedit quod, in- 
siiper, ultra, porro. Bestdcs that, preeter- 
quam quod, super quam quod. There 
were many things besides which, &c., mul- 
ta erant preter hec, que, &c. Except 
the captain and a few bestdes, extra ducem 
paucosque preterea. And then, besides, 
the dowry is lost, tum prieterea, dos peri- 
it. And, besides, my wife would hear of it, 
atque id porro uxor mea _rescisceret. 
Besides being old, he was also blind, ad 
senectutem accedebat etiam, ut cacus 
esset. Besides, I love my father, accedit 
quod patrem amo. : 

BESIEGE, obsidére (lay siege to), ob- 
sidionem (urbi) inferre, operibus cingere: 
hold in blockade, obsidére, in obsidione 
habére or tenére. T'he besieged, obsessi, 
circumsessi, obsidione pressi. 

BESIEGER, obsessor, obsidens (one 
who blockades) ; oppugnator (who attacks, 
storms a city). ; 

BESMEAR, linere, oblinere, perlinere, 
ungere, peruugere. [>> Linere, to corer 
with a sticky, adhesive substance: ungere, 
to cover, &c., with a greasy, oily substance. 

BESOM, scope. 


chrysoberyllus 





BETA 


BESOT, infatuare, occwcare. Besotted 
fatuus, vecors, socors; amens, demens. 

BESPATTER, aspergere aliqua re, of 
aspergere aliquid alicui. Bespattered with 
mud, lato aspersus (Hor.). 

BESPEAK, curari or accurari jubére ; 
mandare. || Forebode, portendere. 
|| Indicate, indicare, indicio or indicium 
esse, significare. 

BESPEW, convomere. 

BESPIT, conspuere, consputare. 

BESPREAD, spargere, conspergere ; 
sternere, consternere. 

BESPRINKLE, spargere, conspergere. 

BEST, optimus (generally) ; pulcherri- 
mus (finest) ; jucundissimus, suavissimus 
(most agreeable) ; letissimus (most joy- 
ful); excellentissimus, preestantissimus 
(most distinguished, most perfect); salu- 
berrimus (most wholesome) ; commodissi- 
mus (most suitable, convenient); utilissi- 
mus (most profitable). The best (of) meal, 
flos farinw. The best of the youth, flos 
(ac robur) juventutis. 7Z'he best years (of 
life), flos wtatis, etas florens. Things 
are not in the best state, haud leta est re- 
rum facies. Zo the best of my remen- 
brance, ut nunc maxime memini, ut mea 
memoria est. To the best of my power, 
pro viribus; quantum in me situm est; 
ut potero. What think you is best to be 
done? quid faciendum censes? 7 
knew not what was best to do, nesciebant, » 
quid preestaret. To do his best, summa 
ope anniti; omni ope atque opera eniti, 
ut, &c.; nihil inexpertum omittere. It 
is best for you to be silent, optime tacueris, 
To put the best construction upon, in meli- 
orem (mitiorem) partem accipere or in- 
terpretari. To make the best of every 
thing, lucrum undecumque captare, util- 
itatem in omnibus rebus sectari. My 
best friend! optime! carissime! At best, 
summum, ad summum, quum plurimum. 
|| Best, adv. optime, &c. Best of all 
(chiefly), potissime, potissimum. Best, be- 
yond comparison, tam bene, ut nihil supra. 

BESTIAL. Vid. Beastiy, Brurat. 

BESTIR one’s self, movére se (of the 
body) ; expergisci; omnes nervos inten- 
dere. Wot to bestir one’s self (sit idle), de- 
sidem sedére. Not to bestir one’s self 
sia in @ thing, levi brachio agere ali- 


quid, 

BESTOW (confer, give), dare, tribuere, 
conferre, impertire, donare, dono dare, 
largiri: a benefit upon one, beneficium 
collocare apud aliquem, alicui dare or 
tribuere, conferre in aliquem: rich pres- 
ents on one, muneribus magnis cumulare 
aliquem. || Lay out, apply, insumere, 
impendére, consumere, locare, collocare, 
conferre : time on something, tempus con- 
terere, consumere in re: care, diligence 
on something, in aliqua re diligentiam ad- 
hibére, industriam locare, studium collo- 
care: time well, tempus bene locare er 
collocare: money better, pecuniam melius 
insumere. || Give (a@ woman) in mar- 
riage, collocare in matrimonium, collo- 
care; nuptum dare, locare or collocare. 
To bestow one’s self (of a woman), alicui 
nubere; (of @ man), aliquem ducere in 
matrimonium or ducere. || Place, lay, 
Put away, ponere, reponere, condere ; 
inferre. 

BESTRIDE, cruribus divaricatis super 
aliquid stare. || Step over, transgrédi: 
the threshold, intrare limen. 

BET, s, sponsio (the wager); pignus 
(the stake). To make a bet, sponsionem 
facere (with one, cum aliquo). To wina 
bet, sponsionem or sponsione vincere. To 
lay any bet, quovis pignére certare. 

BET, v., sponsionem facere (cum ali- 
quo), pignore certare or contendere (cum 
aliquo). To bet something, aliquid in pig- 
nus dare. Say what you will bet me, tu dic, 
quo pignore mecum certes. 

BETAKE himself to any place, se con- 
ferre aliquo, petere locum, capessere lo- 
cum; concedere aliquo (retire to a place) : 
ire, proficisci aliquo (go, travel any whith- 
er): to a person, se conferre, accedere ad 
aliquem; adire, convenire aliquem: to 
the country, rus ire, concedere rus. He 
betook himself to Argos to dwell there, Ar- 
gos habitatum concessit. || Fly to, have 
recourse to, fugere, configere, perfu- 


re ad or in locum; se reci- 
pere aliquo (to retreat to): a or 
ing, pert refugere ad 
iquem or breeds alicujos rel peetage 
uti. SE Oe aes aliquid, 
itationes ad aliquid dirige- 

re, ad or in intendere, 
BETHINK if, reminisci alicujus 
id; memoriam rei repetere, 


resipiscere, ad se redire, se colligere. To 
bethink hi: , Sententiam mutare; 
a sua sententia di . itet; con- 


jum mutare. 

BETIDE. Vid. BEratr. 

BETIMES, matire, tempestive. |]Soon, 
brevi (tempore), mox, jam jamque. |} Be- 
times in the morning, bene mane. 

BETOKEN, indicare, indicium or in- 
dicio esse, significare. || Foretoken, 
Portendere, prenuntiare, alicujus rei 
esse prenuntium. 


conscios, 
commissa ; to one, alicui) ; 
or de aliqua re kas eng to one, 
ad aliquem); proferre (as, secreta animi, 
consilia). To pe one’s self, se prodere. 
Your voice betrays you, te voce noscito, te 
€X voce cognosco. || 7'o ae phe mark 
of, esse (with genitive). It betrays a dull 
ee to, &c., est tardi ingenii (with in- 


BEWR 
superiorem fieri; superiorem or victorem 


war). 


BETTER, v., melius facere or efficere, 
corrigere (to correct what is all wrong), 
emendare (to remove ihe foults. qf hee a 
partially wrong). To is ways, 
mores suds mutare, in viam redire, ad 
bonam frugem se recipere: is circum- 
stances, amplificare fortunam, augére 
cpes. His circumstances are bettered, ejus 
res sunt meliore loco. That may be bet- 
tered, emendabilis, sanabilis. Past better- 
ing, insanabilis. || Advance, augére, 
ampliorem facere :.ampligre rem (Hor.). 

BETTER, adv., melius, &c. Somewhat 
better, meliuscule. || At a better 


, Tes 
better, dili- 


progress) : res melius ire 
undertaking). ae 
superiores loco or digni- 
tate, or superiores, 

BETTOR, qui pignére contendit or 
certat. 


BETWEEN, inter. Between the city 
and the Tiber, inter urbem ac Tiberim. 
Between 





Sinitive). || To lead away, aliq in 
or ad ali rem inducere, illicere, pelli- 


cere. 

BETRAYER, proditor. 

BETROTH, spondére alicui aliquam, 
despondére alicui aliquam (despondere 
ts used also of the father of the man, 
Terent., And., i, 1,75). To one’s 

> Sponsalia facere: to a woman, de- 
spondére sibi aliquam. To be betrothed 
to a man, alicui desponderi. She was al- 
ready betrothed to the youth, jam destinata 
erat juveni. A man desponsus 
(desponsatus is post-classical in Suetonius, 
and rare), se Saaai A (woman) betrothed 
to a man, sponsa, desponsa alicui. The 
parties betrothed, sponsi. To whom Lavinia 
was betrothed, cui Lavinia pacta fuerat. 
To betroth a person to any , despon- 
dére aliquem alicui. : 

BETTER (as to the outward sense), meli- 
or; pulchrior (more beautiful): jucundi- 
or, Suavior (more agreeable) : lxtior (more 
joyful). Better times, tempora lztiora, 
feliciora: weather, * tempestas letior, 
*ccelum mitius. || In respect of the na- 
ture, destination, object, and also the 
use, of a thing, Melior ; potior, superior; 
prestantior, prestabilior ; opportunior, 
commodior, magis idoneus (more suitable, 
convenient): salubrior (more whotesome) = 
utilior (more useful, profitable): a better 
Season, commodius anni tempus: to be 
better as a soldier than as a politici: i- 
Orem esse bello, quam pace: to choose a 
better place for his camp, magis idoneum 
locum castris deligere. To be in 
something than another, vincere, superare, 
oT cm ang sfc re. She make 

, corrigere (of correcting what is al- 
together wrong and faulty): emendare (of 
removing whatever faults any thing may 
have). [Vid. To BetTer.] We are better 
of, meliore sumus conditione, meliore 
loco sunt res nostre. It is better, melius 
or satius est, prestat. To have a better 
ge of one, equius, benignius judicare 

aliquo. |{ Zn a moral view, melior, 
potior, ibe are ea To be better, meli- 
orem, preferendum esse; prestare, an- 
tecellere. To become barter, meliorem 
fieri, ad bonam se recipere, se 
colligere, in viam |As to health, 
&e., melior. I am better, melius mihi fit; 
melius me habeo; meliuscule (somewhat 
better) mihi est. I am getting better, con- 
valesco ‘ex morbo) ; melior fio; sanita- 
tem hea Ge pe np valetudine 
emergo. || The better ( advantag: 
superiority). The Romans had the better 
in the less important battles, parvis preeliis 
res superior erat. To get, have 
the better, aliquem vincere, superare ; 








eyes, hasus oculis interjec- 
tus. There is a fri tp between you and 
him, tibi cum illo amicitia est: intercedit 
illi tecum amicitia: there is a likeness be- 
tween us, inter nos similes sumus. Many 
words passed between us, multa verba ultro 
citroque habita sunt. To make a distinc- 
tion between two things, duas res discer- 
nere. Between ourselves, quod inter nos 
liceat dicere: this is between ourselves, 
hec tu tecum habeto; hoc tibi soli dic- 
tum puta. 

BEVERAGE, potus, potio. 

BEVY, grex. || Company, caterva, 
circulus, grex, globus. 

BEWAIL, TR., deplorare: deflére (the 
Sormer expressing more of passionate sor- 
row): lamentari (of a long-continued wail- 
ing: aliquid: also like our “lament ;” 
e. g., alicujus cecitatem): gre or acerbe 
ferre: dolére: lugére (grieve for, &c.): 
complorare (of several). To bewail any 
body's death, deflére, complorare alicujus 
mortem; de morte alicujus flére; alicu- 
jus morti Wlacrimari; alicujus mortem 
cum fleta deplorare: to bewail the living 
as well as the dead, complorare omnes 
pariter vivos mortuosque : one’s own and 
one’s country’s calamities, deplorare se 
patriamque (ef. Liv., 2, 40): one’s misfor- 
tune, deplorare de suis incommodis. 
l| InrrR., flére: plorare. 

BEWARE, cavére (sibi), precavére. 
If you are wise you will beware of him, si 
sapis, illum cavebis. To beware that one 
does not hurt you: to beware of any body, 
cavére aliquem. You must beware of him, 
tibi ab isto cavendum. Beware how you 
believe, cave credas. They beware of some- 
thing, cavetur aliquid. Beware what you 
do, vide quid agas. Beware of an inguisi- 
tive person, percunctatorem fuzito. 

BEWILDER. Vid. PErPLExX. 

BEWITCH, fascinare, effascinare (prop- 
erly, by “an evil eye,” fascinus: then also 
by words and other means which should be 
expressed, visu, lingua, voce atque lingua); 
incantare (by spells : first in A uleius, for 
incantati lapilli in Horace has not this 
meaning). An eye bewitches my lambs, 
oculus mihi fascinat agnos. || Fic., ca- 
pere, rapere, delinire, permulcére: of be- 
witching beauty (puella, &c.), cujus forma 
rapit (after Prop., 2, 26, 44), or * pulchritu- 
dine, forma, venustate insignis. 

BEWRAY. Vid. Betray, SHow. 





BIG 

BEYOND (with motion in a certain de 
rection), trans; super. To go beyond, 
i i, || On the other 
: ition and ad- 
verb). One that is beyond, qui trans ali- 
paid Egan I was beyond sea, trans 
mare fui. Beyond this villa is another, 
ultra hanc villam est alia. Beyond the sea, 
trans mare, transmarinus. alge than, 
above, supra; plus, amplius. 
ten +o supra decem millia, ampli- 
us decem millia. alacaclentia, eg = 
wisdom, sapientia nihil prestantius. To 
honor any one beyond all others, aliquem 
primo loco habére, ponere ; aliquem pre- 
ter ceteros omnes colere. Beyond due 
measure, Supra modum. Beyond what is 
Sufficient, ultra quam satis est: is credible, 
supra quam credibile est. To go beyond 
(surpass, excel), superare, prwestare, ante- 
cellere. Nothing can go beyond, nihil ul- 
tra potest, nihil potest supra or supra po- 
test. Do not aim at what i 


doubt, sine ull dubitatione. Splendid be- 
yond description, supra quam ut describi 
possit eximius. 

BIAS, momentum. |] Inclination, 
inclinatio animi or voluntatis. A bias to- 


To be biased in 


udge is biased in our favor, ju- 
dex inclinatione voluntatis propendet in 
nos. To be biased (prejudiced), opinione 
prejudicata duci. 

BIB, s. (for a child’s breast), cinctus or 
fascia 


. } ate fi 

IB, v., |jto drin ibere ; 

sorbillare (stp). Always bb bing, bibax. 
BIB Tr, potator. 


BIBLE, litere sanctz, divine; libri 
divini; arcan# sancte religionis litere 
(Lact.) : biblia, =e (Modern Latin) 

BICKER, minatis provi 

minitis preeliis inter se pug- 
nare: velitari ( pais mia : nescio ae 
Vos Velitati estis inter vos duos, Plaut.). 
|| Quarrel, inter se altercari, rixari, jur- 
giis certare: convicio decertare. || Quiv- 
er, coruscare, tremere. 

BICKERING, prcelium leve, levius, 
parvulum ; pugna concursatoria, procur- 
satio: brawl, jurgi 


de se sperare jubére. || Proclaim, pro- 
nuntiare. || Denounce, denuntiare. Bid 
defiance to a@ person, provocare aliquem 
(challenge) : contumacem esse in ali- 
quem ; alicui resistere: a thing, contu- 
macem esse advereus aliquid (e. g., impe- 
ria patris); contumaciter spernere (e. Sy 
imperia validiorum) : contemnere aliquid 
(e. g., omnia jura humana); obviam ire 
alicui rei, se offerre alicui rei (e. g., peri- 
culis). || J bid one welcome, aliquem sal- 
vére jubeo, alicui salutem do, benigne ali 
quem excipio. To bid good-morrow, salu- 
to, salvere jubeo. 

BIDDER, vocator; licitator, licens. 

BIDDING, invitatio; jussus, jussum, 
imperium, imperatum ; licitatio; pronun- 
tiatio, &c. 

BIER, feretrum; lectica (for the rich), 
sandapila (for the poor). 

BIG, magnus (without any snes no 


BILL 


tton: opposed to parvus): grandis (with 
the accessory notion of strength and grand- 
eur: opposed to exilis, minutus, exiguus, 
&c.): amplus (with the notion of comeli- 
ness, making an imposing impression) : 
ingens (unnaturally large, huge): im- 
manis ( fearfully large) : vastus (so large 
as to be deficient in regularity of form). 
JN. vastus et immanis: amplus et gran- 
dis: spatiosus (roomy): procerus (tall, 
but only of things that grow). As big as, 
Instar (with genitive). The epistle was as 
big as a book, instar voluminis erat epis- 
tola. To be as big as something else, com- 
plére magnitudinem alicujus rei. This 
gown is too big for me, hec toga major 
est quam pro corpore meo. Somewhat 
big, subgrandis. Very big, parmagnus, 
pergrandis: hugely so, ingens: immoder- 
ately so, pregrandis: monstrously so, vas- 
tus, immanis. A big man, homo magni 
corporis, homo grandis, homo procerus. 
That has a big head, nose, capito, naso. 
Grown big, adultus, grandis. Jo grow 
big, pubescere. Somewhat bigger, grandi- 
usculus. Bigger cups, scyphi capaciores. 
|| Pregnant, gravida, pregnans. Clouds 
big with rain, gravide nubes, graves im- 
bre nubes: the south wind is big with 
showers, notus partirit imbres. A day 
big with fate, dies fatalis. || Full, plenus, 
gravis. || Swollen (as with rage, &c.), 
tumens, tumidus. || Puffed up, tumid, 
tumens, tumidus, turgidus, inflatus. Big 
talk, verborum tumor, oratio inflata, am- 
pulle ; jactatio, venditatio. Big looks, 
supercilium grande. 

BIGAMY, * bigamia, 

BIGNESS, magnitudo, amplitudo, cras- 
situdo. 

BIGOT, homo superstitiosus. 

BIGOTED, superstitiosus. 

BIGOTRY, nimia et superstitiosa re- 
ligio. : 

BILBERRY, baca myrtilli: plant, vac- 
cinium myrtillus. 

BILE, bilis. Full of bile, biliosus. A 
bilious fever, febris ex bile redundante 
nata, febris biliosa. || Sore, ulcus, fu- 
runculus. 

BILGE-WATER, sentina. 

BILL (of a bird), rostrum. Little bill, 
rostellum. 

BILL, v., rostrum conserere rostro. 
|| Zo bill and coo (of persons), colum- 
batim labra conserere labris. Vid. To 


Coo. 

BILL, ||@ hook, falx, falx rostrata. 
|| Battle-azxe, bipennis. 

BILL, || roll, index (genitive) ; nume- 
ri (of soldiers): of account, index merci- 
um emtarum, libellus rationarius, tabel- 
la rationaria: present a bill, inferre ratio- 
nem. A bill of fare, index ciborum: of 
divorce, literze quibus repudium remitti- 
tur: to send one, alicui nuntium or repu- 
dium remittere: of exchange, syngrapha, 
A bill payable at sight, syngrapha, que 

presens, or presenti die debetur; or pe- 
cunia, quee ex syngrapha preesens, or pre- 
senti die debetur: a bill payable at twen- 
ty-one days, syngrapha, cui dies vicesima 
prima apposita est, or qu in diem vices- 
imam primam debeter (all after Mart., 
Dig., 20, 1, 13: si dies apposita legato 
non est, presens debetur, Ulp., 45, 1, 4; 
quoties in obligationibus dies non ponitur, 
pYeesenti die pecunia debetur, Pavl., 7,1, 
4; quod vel prwsens vel ex die dari po- 
test). Bill of indictment, libellus. Bills 
of mortality, indices mortuorum. || Pro- 
posed lav, rogatio, lex. To bring ina 
bill, legem or rogationem ferre: to pass 
tt, rogationem or legem accipere; legem 
seiscere (of the people) : to carry it through, 
rogationem or legem perferre: to reject 
it, legem or rogationem antiquare. 

BILLET, epistolium, codicilli; libellus 
(especially of the emperor).  LBillet-douz, 
tabellws amatorie scriptw, tabelle blande, 
epistola blanda. || Ticket for quar- 
ters, *tessera hospitii militaris. || Log 
of wood. Vid. below. 

BILLET (small log), lignum, lignum 
fissum. || Other meanings sce under the 
foregoing word. 

BILLET, v., *tesseré hospitii militem 
lonare; milites per hespitia disponere. 
To billet his soldters upon the towns, mili- 
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tes per oppida dispertire, in oppidis col- 
locare. 

BILLOW, fluctus. 

BILLOWY, fluctuosus. 

BIND, || chain, fetter, colligare, vin- 
cire, constringere. Obs., ligare, copula- 
re, to bind for the purpose of keeping to- 
gether: vincire=coercére, to bind for 
the purpose of hindering free movement : 
so nectere in the old times of the Republic ; 
afterward, with the stronger nexare, to en- 
twine, &c., e. g., flores, corGnam : one with 
fetters, chains, aliquem vinculis colligare, 
caténis vincire, vinculis or catenis con- 
stringere. To bind one hand and foot, 
quadrupédem aliquem _ constringere. 
Fia., to bind up (tie the hands of), ali- 
quem circumscribere ; aliquem coércére. 
|| Fasten, tte, ligare, alligare, deligare, 
illigare; astringere; revincire: a napkin 
about the neck, ligare sudarium circum 
collum. To bind one to the stake, aliquem 
alligare ad palum. 7 bind one’s hands 
behind his back, manus religare, manus il- 
ligare, or religare post tergum. || Fasten 
together into a whole, colligare, vin- 
cire: the hair into a knot, crines in né- 
dum cogere: hay, foenum vincire: sheaves, 
manipulos colligere, vincire. Yo bind a 
book, librum compingere. || Cement, 
ligare, vincire. || F2z, colligare. To 
bind a sandy soil, solum arenosum arbo- 
ribus, herbis, &c., colligare. || Zo bind 
up, alligare, deligare ; obligare : a wound, 
obligare, or ligare vulnus: the eye, oculum 
alligare. To bind up the book in one vol- 
ume, librum eodem volamine complecti. 
My welfare is bound up in yours, tua sa- 
lute continetur mea. Yo bind up flax into 
bundles, linum in fasciculos manuales 
colligare. || Z’o inwrap, envelope, in- 
volvere; induere alicui aliquid. || Z’o 
connect, wnite, res inter se jungere, 
colligare ; conjungere, connectere aliquid 
cum aliqua re. All the virtues are bound 
together, omnes virtutes inter se nexw 
sunt. || Zo restrict, confine, astrin- 
gere, obstringere: by an oath, obstringere 
jurejurando. To be bound (tied, confined) 
by something, constrictum, obstrictum 
esse, teneri aliqua re (as a vow, promise, 
&e.). || To constrain, oblige, alliga- 
re, obligare, obstringere, devincire. The 
law binds any one, lex tenet aliquem. To 
be bound to a fixed poetic measure, alliga- 
tum esse ad certam pedum necessitatem. 
To be bound to the observance of a league, 
foadere alligatum or illigatum esse. To 
bind a man by an oath, aliquem sacra- 
mento adigere. To bind one’s self to do 
a thing, se obligare alicui rei (or with ut); 
se obstringere in aliquid (by oath, sacra- 
mento; to a crime, in scelus). JI am 
bound to do this, hoc meumest. To be 
bound (obliged) to one, alicujus beneticiis 
obligatum esse. To be bound to serve 
one, alicui obnoxium esse. || 7'o make 
costive, astringere. To bind the body, 
alvum astringere. || Z'o bind over, 
vadari. 

BINDER, qui ligat, colligat, illigat, &c.; 
alligator. Vid. BOOKBINDER. 

BIND-WEED, convolvulus (Ziv.). 

BIOGRAPHER, qui vitam elicujus nar- 
art, enarrat. J am my own biographer, 
meam vitam ipse narro. 

BIOGRAPHY, vitarum scriptio or de- 
scriptio; vite: of a man, vita alicujus, 
vitw alicujus descriptio et imago. 

BIPED, bipes. 

BIRCH, betula. Birchen, e betula fac- 
tus. A birch-rod, virga betulw. 

BIRD, avis, volucris (volucris, any 
winged animal: e. g., some insects); ales 
(especially a large bird); prepes ( from 
the flight of which omens were derived) ; 
oscen (from whose song and note omens, 
&c.). A little bird, avicula. The catch- 
ing of birds, aucupium. T° catch birds, 
aucupari. A bird-catcher, auceps. A 
bird-cage, cavea. Bird-lime, viscus. Bird- 
call, fistula aucupatoria. || Fellow, ho- 
mo, homuncio. To kill two birds with 
one stone, vid. STONE. 

BIRTH, ||@ coming into life, or- 
tus. A father by birth, pater natura. 
The hour of one’s birth, hora, qué aliquis 
natus (genitus) est. 


inde ab incunabulis. Before any body's 


From one's birth up, | 


BIT T 


birth, ante aliquem natum, ante quam allie 
quis natus est. Birth-day, dies quo ali- 
quis natus (genitus) est; dies natalis, also 
natalis. Birth-day present, munus natali- 
cium. Birth-place, locus quo (urbs in 
qua) aliquis genitus est; urbs patria. 
Athens is his Erik place, natus est Athenis. 
|| Origin, rise, beginning, origo, or- 
tus, initium. || Extraction, descent, 
ortus; genus; stirps. Of high birth, no- 
bili genere natus, nobili er haud obscuro 
loco natus. Of low, ignoble birth, igno- 
bili, humili, obscuro loco natus; obscuris 
ortus majoribus. By birth a Tusculan, 
by citizenship a Roman, ortu Tusculanus, 
civitate Romanus. A Macedonian by birth, 
natione Macedo. || Creature born, 
partus ; infans editus. An untimely birth, 
abortus. || A bringing forth, partio, 
partus, partura. || Zhe after-birth, 
secunde (sc. partis). || New-birth, 
nova generatio: but regeneratio may be 
kept as a technical term én theology. 

BIRTH-RIGHT, jus quod ex genere 
est. || Primogeniture, jus filii majoris 
or maximi (right of primogeniture) : 
principatus etatis (primogenitura barbar- 
ous): statis prerogativa (Ulp.). 

BISCUIT, buccellatum (late), panis cas- 
trensis ( for soldiers) ; panis nauticus (sea- 
biscuit). || Confeetioner’s biscuit, 
panis dulciarius. 

BISECT, medium secare. 

BISHOP, episcopus. A bishop's dign- 
ty, pontificatus, 4 bishop's crosier, lituus 
episcopi. 

BISMUTH, vismutum. 

BISSEXTILE year, annus intercalaris ; 
annus bissextus: day, dies intercalaris, 
dies bissextus, bissextum. 

BIT, ||of @ bridle, orea. A bridle 
with a sharp bit, frenum lupatum. 

BIT, v. || To bit @ horse, cream ori 
equi inserere. 

BIT, || mouthful, offa, frustum, bolus 
(Plaut., Ter., pre-classical), buccea (Suet.). 
Little bit, otfula. Bit by bit, offatim, frus- 
tatim. || Morsel, little piece, mica, 
uncia; frustum. A bit of bread, uncia 
panis. || A little, paullulum. Not a bit, 
ne tantillum quidem, ne minimum qui- 
dem. To wait a bit, paulum or paulisper 
opperiri. 

BITCH. Bitch-dog, canis femina (or 
merely canis, if joincd with an adjective, 
tena determines its gender). A bitch-wolf, 
upa. 

BITE, mordére (of the teeth, of cold, of 
bitter words, of the taste): pungere (of the 
taste, mind): into something, dente mor- 
dére, morsu arripere aliquid. Dogs bite, 
canes mordent. To bite the dust (of a dy- 
ing man), mordére humum. To bite off, 
mordicus auferre ; demordére ; preemor- 
dére (bite off the fore part). 

BITE, s., morsus. To kill by a bite, 
morsu necare, mordicus interficere. 

BITING, mordens, mordax (properly 
and figuratively); acidus (as to taste) ; 
aculeatus (figuratively, cutting, stinging) 
Buing words, verborum aculei. Biting 
wit, asperiores facetiw. A biting jest, jo- 
cus mordens. Biting vinegar, mordax 
or acidum acetum. A biting axe, securis 
mordax. 

BITTER, || 77 taste, amarus, acerbus, 
A bitter taste, sapor amarus or acerbus: 
taste in the mouth, os amarum. To be 
come bitter, amarescere, inamarescere. 
Somewhat bitter, subamarus. Bitter saeet, 
ex dulci amarus. || Violent, severe, 
acerbus; gravis. Bitter want, summa 
egestas, mendicitas. Bitter hate, acerbum 
odium, A bitter enemy, acerbus inimicus. 
Bitter cold, frtzus acerbum. || Biting, 
cutting, reproach ful, acerbus, ama- 
rus, mordax, aculeatus. 

BITTERLY, amare; acerbe; aspere ; 
graviter. Jo wound one's feelings bitter- 
ly, alicui acerbum dolorem inurere. To 
weep bitterly, effusissime flére. To accuse 
one bitterly, acerbe or graviter accusare 
aliquem. T'o reproach one bitterly, aspere 
vituperare aliquem. Biterly a gry. peri- 
ratus, iracundid inflammatus. 

BITTERNESS, amaritudo (proper!: 
and figuratively), amaritas (properly ; this 
| [Vitr.] and amarities, Catull.; less good 
| than amaritudo) ; acerbitas (harshness, 





BLAM 


anfriendliness ; calamitous state); 

tas (violence, here ; ira. sy oe 
hate) 0, mceror 

Siterane - pe sepanseat ear vocis. To 

write to one with great bitterness, acerbis- 


- gime alicui scribere. 


BITTERN, ardea stellaris (Lin.). 
BITUMEN, bitumen. 
BITUMINOUS, bitumineus, bitumina- 


tus, bituminosus. 

BIVOUAG, excubie in armis. 

BIVOUAC, v., in armis excubare, pro 
castris excubare. 

BLAB, v. a., efferre (foras or in vulgus), 
proferre (foras), enuntiare (foras). 

BLAB, s., vulgator, raikeceo ih gar- 


ralus (pr 
BLADE. mee (opposed to albus ; fige 
ratively, mournful, calamitous): niger (op- 
to candidus): pullus Ede eg hy 
mee nature or by rok = ee 


morum rubi, rubum : bush, rubus. Black- 
bird, merula. Blacksmith, faber ferrarius. 
Black-thorn, pranus silvestris; prunus 


spinosa (Lin.). 

BLACK, s., color niger; atramentum. 
| Black dress, pulla vestis, pulla (plu- 
ral); vestis or cultus lugubris, squalor, 
sordes. Dressed in black (mourning), 


sordidatus; pullatus, atratus, veste lugubri 
vestitus. i The black of a thing, at- 
|| 4 negro, ZEthiops, Afer. 


rum, nigrum. 

BLACKEN, v., || make black, deni- 
grare ; infuscare (make blackish). || Dark- 
én, obscure, nigrum facere. The hear- 
ens were b ed, coelum nubibus obduc- 
tum erat. || Defame, de fama or exis- 
timatione alicujus detrahere; conflare or 
conciliare alicui invidiam. 

BLACKISH, subniger, nigricans ; fus- 
cus (dark-colored, dusky). 

BLACKNESS, nigritia; nigror, nigri- 
tudo, color niger. || Moral, atrocitas, 
foeditas, immanitas. 

BLADDER, vesica. A little bladder, 
vesicula. 

BLADE, || of grasses, herba; grami- 
nis herba (of grass): culmus (green stalk 
ebay To be in the blade, in herba es- 

|| Of an oar, palma, palmula. {| Of 
ry “knife or sword, lamina. {| The 
sword itself, ferrum, ensis. || Brisk 
fellow, homo lascivus, petulans, levis, 
&c.; homo. || The shoulder-blade, 
scapula. 

BLAIN, pustula; papula (from heat). 

BLAMABLE, reprehendendus, 

BLAMEWORTHY, vituperandus, 
reprehensione or vituperatione dignus ; 
vitiosus ( faulty): malus (bad). 

BLAME, v. a., reprehendere (to blame 
in a friendly way, for the purpose of. 

@ man right): vituperare (to rebuke for 
the purpose of bringing a man to a con- 
Session of his fault, to shame, and repent- 
ance): culpare (to lay the blame on, ali- 
quem or aliquid: to be blamed for any 
thing, culpari ob aliquid ; in aliquo: de- 
sercedly, merito) : increpare (in a loud, 
railing way): improbare (to declare dis. 
approbation of). To blame one in a 
iendly manner, aliquem amice repre- 
endere. To blame one for a thing, rep- 
rehendere aliquem de aliqua re or in 
aliqua re. I am not to be blamed for this, 
a me hee culpa procul est. To be to 
blame, in vitio esse; in culpa esse. We 
are so much the more to blame, nobis eo 
minus ignoscendum est. 

BLAME, s., reprehensio; vituperatio, 
cw patio, objurgatio. To fall into blame, 
yeprehendi, vituperari, in vituperationem 
venire, cadere, incidere. To deserve blame, 
in vitio esee. I confess pre 4 to blame for 
these things, hec mea culpa fateor fieri. 
To lay the blame upon one, culpam in ali- 
quem conferre, transferre (this latter, from 
eS another) : culpam alicui at- 





BLEA 


tribuere, assignare. One passes the blame 
over to the other, causam alter in alterum 
confert. || Fault, vitium, culpa; noxia, 
noxa; crimen. 

BLAMELESS, non re jus, 
non vituperandus ; probus ; ab omni vitio 
vacuus ; integer; sanctus. A blameless 
course of life, summa morum probitas, 
vite sanctitas. To live a blameless life, 
sancte vivere. 

BLANCH, album, pallidum facere, red- 
dere ; insolare (to bleach in the sun). 

BLAND, lenis, mitis, placidus, blandus. 

pBLANDISHMENT, blanditiw, blandi- 


meLANK, || mot written on, inanis 
(generally), vacuus (which can be, or is yet 
to be written on), purus. || Downcast, 
crushed, demissus, fractus, qui animo 
deficit, perculsus, profiigatus; tristis, spe 
slew fl || Pale, pallidus, pallens. ||Con- 
beta perturbatus, (animo) confusus. 
BLANK, s., charta or tabella inanis, 
vacua, pura; spatium inane. || In a lot- 
tery, sors inanis. J draw a blank, sors 
sine lucro exit. || Vain thing, res in- 
anis, res vana. 

BLANK, v., ea or alicujus ani- 
mum aiiligere; alicujus animum frange- 
re, infringere ; alicujus mentem animum- 
que perturbare ; consternare, percutere. 

BLANKET, lodix lanea. To toss in a 
blanket, aliquem distente lodici imposi- 
tum in sublime jactare (after Suet., Oth., 2). 

BLASE’, * a voluptario genere vite de- 
ee ener ann ter Gell., 15, 30, 


) 

BLASPHEME, blasphemare (Eccl.) ; 
convicium facere Deo. 

BLASPHEMER, blasphemus (Eccl.). 

BLASPHEMOUS, blasphemus. 

BLASPHEMY, blasphemia ( Hicron., 
Augustin): blasphemium ( Prudent.) : 
blasphematio (Tertull., causa blasphema- 
tionis). 

BLAST, impetus venti ; ventus, flamen 
(violent blowing): flatus (blowing ; also 
of favorable winds : flabra, plural, gentle 
blowing, sometimes puffs of wind ; poetic- 
I Of an instrument, flamen ; 
|| Stroke of a plan- 

t " tactus, afflatus (e. g., Solis, lune, 
&c.). || Of lightning, en (so the 
blasts of fortune, fulmina fortune). In 
the widest sense, fulmen, ictus calami- 
tatis, ventus, calamitas, casus adversus. 
|| Of disease, contagio. || Of corn, 
sideratio, robigo, urédo (mildew, smut). 

BLAST, v., || ruin, delére (destroy, blot 
out): subvertere, evertere (overthrow) : 
perdere (destroy): pervertere: to blast 
any body's reputation, alicui infamiam 
movére ; aliquem infamare or diffamare ; 
aliquem variis rumoribus differre (to ctr- 
culate reports against him): to blast one’s 
hopes, spem exstinguere. || Blight, 
terrére, urere, advrere, robigine corram- 
pers robigine or uredine afficere. Blast- 

deserta et sterilia tesqua. 
fy Compare BuLicuHr. 

BLAZE, flamma; fulgor; ignis (great 
Siskel 

BLAZE, v. n., ardescere, exardescere, 
flammas emittere, ardére, ‘flagrare : lI x. 
a., vulgare, divulgare, pervulgare. 

BLAZON, *insignia gentilicia expri- 
mere or explicare. || Deck, ornare, ex- 
ornare. || Display, in conspectum da- 
Te; ante oculos exponere; ostentare. 
ll Spread abroad, divulgare, pervulga- 
Te; buccinatorem esse alicujus rei (to 
trumpet it): canere, cantare (vid. Virg., 
4En., 4,190): venditare, jactare (to trum- 
pet forth one’s own praises in any mat- 


ter). 

BLEACH, insolare (to bleach in the 
sun). || INTR., albescere; exalbescere 
(become whitish). 

BLEACHER, * qui insolat lintea. 

BLEACHERY, locus, in quo fit insola- 
tio (inteorum, &c.), or in quo lintea, &c., 
purgantur et alba redduntur. 

BLEACHING, in the sun, insolatio: 
of war, cere. 

BLEAK, frigidus, algens, algidus. 
Syn. tn Corp. 

BLEAKNESS, frigus. 

BLEAR. A blear eye, oculus humore 
fluens; oculus lippiens (as a permanent 





BLIN 
defe To have blear eyes, lippire. Buar 
ot, tippes, lip 


BLEAREDNESS, fluxio oculorum, 
lippitudo (permanent). 

BLEAT, balare, ponte balatum ex- 
ercére, Virg. ; balatus dare, Ov. || Bleat- 
ing, 

SLEED, llemit blood, sanguinem 
fundere (of men and the wound): sangui- 
nem effundere or profundere: hts nose 
ee edo e naribus ei fluit. He pas 


ly, vis sanguinis ma- 
pe eieg heavat ce at something, in- 
eredibilem dolorem ex aliqua re capio. 


How my eet are “repr igen ites 
nus i! || Let blood, sanguinem 

migiin aieed ¢ (e. g., ex brachio): alicui 
cordélium est Se ae and post- —— 


py male emittitur. 
BLEEDING, “jim of blood, 
 shaisipalar (profusio ) sanguinis 
#morrhagia (cepecially through the nose). 
| Surgical, oe missio, detractio. 
BLEMISH, || 0dily, macula, labes 
(diminutive, labecula), nevus; vitium 
(deformity, defect, pate ii Moral, 
turpitudo, macula, vitium, labes, igno- 
minia, nota atque ignominja, nota turpi- 
a macula ae probrum, flagi- 


BLEMISH, v., maculare, commaculare 
maculis aspergere; deformare, turpare, 
corrumpere ; infuscare, foedare, inquina- 
re, labeculam aspergere (with dative): 
maculis aspergere ; violare, ledere. To 
blemish any body's. reputation, de existi- 
matione alicujus detrahere. 

BLEND, miscére, commiscére, con 
fundere, ére, implicare. 

BLESS, ll prosper, fortunare, pros- 
perare, secundare , bene verte- 
re; felicem, beatum reddere, felicitatem 
dare alicui; beare, magna letitia afficere. 
To bless a@ thing to one, prosperare alicui 
aliquid; fortunare alicui aliquid. May 
Heaven. bless your labors! Deus tibi (not 
tuos, as Muretus has it) labores fortunet ! 
To be blessed with a son, filio augeri. 
Fortune blesses our first undertaking, ad- 
spirat primo fortuna labori. || Bless me! 
maxime Jupiter! proh Jupiter! || Pro- 
nounce a blessing upon, alicui bene 


ak et aliquem bonis ominibus prose- 
with blessings): aliquid 
Succes (to purify by religtous rites). 


|| Praise, laudare, beatum predicare, 
ae coerene. 

BLESSED, beatus (having all physical 
and moral good) : pius (good, holy; the 
a pi). || Fortunate, felix, fortu- 


mS LESSEDLY, beate ; feliciter, fauste. 

BLESSEDNESS, summa felicitas ; im- 
mortalitas vite (immortality): vita beata. 
To live in eternal blessedness, beatum #2vo 

sempiterno frui. 

as ESSING, sollemnes preces; bona 
omina. To dismiss the ation with 
a blessing, precibus sollemnibus ccetum 
(sacrum) dimittere. . With the blessings 
of all, omnibus lta precantibus. ll Gift, 
benefit, &c., munus, commodum, be- 
num, &c. The blessings of peace, mune- 
ra, commoda pacis. The blessings of 
Providence, Dei munera, beneficia. || Dz 
vine favor, Deifavor. May God grant 
his blessing ! quod Deus bene vertat ! 

beggar robigo, uredo; (generally) 


BLIGHT, v., robigine co: ure- 
dine afficere ; necare. Phe ee ana 
crops are si rage arbores sataque corru- 
pit lues. Salt showers blight the corn, 
salsi imbres necant frumenta Vid. 
Buast. 

BLIND, cz#cus, oculis or luminibus 
captus, luminibus orbatus. Blind of one 
eye, cocles, luscus (born so): altero oculo 
captus sete 80): ‘ unoculus. Blind- 
born, cecus genitus (cecigenus, poetical). 
To become blind, lumina oculorum, or lu- 
mina, or aspectum amittere. |] As to 
the mind, ce#cus, occecatus, mente cap- 
tus, temerarius, stultus. Fortune ma.-es 
her favorites blind, fortuna eos Pe effi- 


BLOO 


cit (stultos facit), quos complexa est. A 
blind imitation, ceca or temeraria imita- 
tio; prejudice, falsa opinio. To show any 
body a blind obedience, totum se ad alicu- 
Jus nutum et voluntatem convertere. 
|| Hidden, dark, &c., cwcus; opertus. 
A blind ditch, fossa cwca or operta. 
ii False, cecus, fictus, simulatus. A 
blind window, fenestra ticta or simulata ; 
fenestra imago. 

BLIND, v., caecum reddere, cecare, 
excecare, oculis privare, luminibus or- 
bare; oculos eftodere, eruere alicui (to 
tear out the eyes). To be blinded (by long 
exposure to the sun, for instance), aspec- 
tum amittere. || For a time only; to 
dazzle, &c.,, occwecare; oculos or oculo- 
rum aciem prestringere. || 4s to the 
mind, cecare, occe#ecure, excecare aili- 
quem or alicujus mentem; animi or men- 
tis aciem, oculos alicujus prestringere. 
|| By beauty, capere, irretire, in amo- 
rem pellicere. 

BLINDFOLD, oculis opertis or alliga- 
tis, conniventibus or clausis oculis. || 7'o 
blindfold the eyes, oculos alligare. 

BLINDLY, cecus: ce#co impetu; te- 
mere. To assent blindly to a thing, te- 
mere assentire alicui rei. They rushed 
blindly into the water, ceci in aquam 
ruebant. 

BLINDMAN’S BUFF. To piay blind- 
man’s buff, myinda (adv., Gr. putvda) lu- 


dere. 

BLINDNESS, (uminis) cecitas, (ocu- 
torum) caligo (when it is dark before the 
eyes): mentis or animi ccitas, mentis 
caligo; tenebree (blindness of spirit, stu- 
pidity): inscitia, stultitia. 

BLIND-SIDE, vitium. 

BLINK, nictare, palpebrare ; connivére 
(to see with eyes half shut). 

BLISS. Vid. BLEssEDNESs. 

BLISTER, pustula; papula (raised by 
heat). A_ blister- plaster, vesicatorium, 
To draw or raise blisters, pustulas facere 
or excitare. Full of them, pustulosus. 

BLISTER, Tr., pustulari. INTR., pus- 
tulare; vesicatorium imponere. 


BLITHE, ae hilarus, hila- 

BLITHESOME, ris; alacer. To 
wear a Dblithesome look, vultu letitiam 
preeferre. 


BLITHELY, lete, hilare (-iter), animo 
lwto or hilari. 

BLITHENESS, letitia, hilaritas, ani- 
mus letus or hilaris; alacritas, animus 
alacer. 

BLOAT, v. a., tumefacere, implére, 
tendere, sutiare, inflare ; figuratively, in- 
flare. Bloated, turgidus, tumidus, tu- 
mens, inflatus: || v. 7., tumescere, extu- 
mescere ; turgescere. 

BLOCK, truncus (of wood): gleba (of 
stone, marble): caudex (block to which 
offenders were fastened): massa (mass, 
lump): phalanga (roller): forma causiw 
(hat-block): trochlea (pulley): truncus 
funestus (erecutioner’s block). To come 
to the block, securi percuti. || Block, 
blockhead, stipes, truncus, caudex. 

BLOCK, v. a., claudere (shut in): ob- 
struere, obsepire, intercludere. To block 
up the way, viam precludere ; viam ob- 
struere (barricade) ; iter obsepire; iter 
intercludere, interrumpere. 

BLOCKADE, conclusio, obsidio. To 
raise the blockade of a town, urbe absce- 
dere, obsidione urbis desistere. 7T'o de- 
liver from a blockade, obsidione liberare 
or solvere. 

BLOCKADE, v., obsidére, circum se- 
dére, obsidionem (urbi) inferre, in obsi- 
dione tenére, obsidione claudere, operi- 
bus cingere. 

BLOCK-HOUSE, propugnaculum. 

BLOCKISH, stolidus, stupidus, tardus, 
nebes, brutus. 

BLOOD, sanguis (properly ; also, kin- 
dred, lincage, vigor ; also, of other juices) : 
cruor (blood from the veins, blood shed): 
sanies (corrupt blood), To stanch blood, 
sanguinem sistere, supprimere, cohibére. 
To imbrue or stain with blood, sanguine 
cruentare, inquinare, respergere ; san- 
yuine contaminare. To lt blood, san- 
ymuinem mittere (e. g., alicui ex brachio), 
A shower of blood, inber sanguinis or san- 
guineus. or eruption of blvod, sanguinis 
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eruptio. To shed his blood for his coun- 
try, sanguinem pro patria profundere or 
etfundere. Yo shed blood (commit mur- 
der), ceedem or sanguinem facere. Loss 
of blood, sanguinis profusio (fortuita). 
T he victory cost them much blood, victoria 
illis multo sanguine stetit. He thirsts for 
blood, sanguinem sitit. An avenger of 
blood, ultor parricidii, ultor mortis alicu- 
jus. To be connected with any body by 
the ties of blood, sanguine cum aliquo 
conjunctum esse, sanguine attingere ali- 
quem. Of illustrious blood, genere cla- 
rus, illustris, insignis. Jf you stir up my 
blood, si mihi stomachum moveritis. His 
blood is up, ira incensus est, iracundiad 
ardet, illi animus ardet. Hot blood boils 
in your veins, vos calidus sanguis vexat. 
To doa thing in cold blood, consulto et 
cogitatum facere aliquid. Flesh and blood 
(i.e., lusts), cupiditates, libidines. My flesh 
and blood (i. e., my children), viscera mea. 
One’s own flesh and blood, sanguis suus 
(e. g., Philippus in suum sanguinem se- 
viebat, Liv.). || Flesh and blood (=hu- 
man weakness), hamani generis imbecilli- 
tas (= natural powers), vires a natura 
homini insite (Ctc.). 

BLOOD-COLORED, coloris sanguinei, 
sanguineus. 

BLOOD-HOUND, canis ad homines 
persequendos or vestigandos idoneus ; 
figuratively, sanguinarius, crudelissimus, 
carnifex. 

BLOODLESS, sanguine carens, exsan- 
guis, mortuus. || Without bloodshed, 
incruentus. ’ 

BLOOD-RELATION, consanguineus, 
sanguine conjunctus. || 7’he connec- 
tion, consanguinitas, sanguinis conjunc- 


tho. 

BLOODSHED, cedes. Without blood- 
shed, sine sanguine, sine vulnere. Taking 
place without tt, incruentus. 

BLOODSHOT, sanguine or cruore suf- 
fusus, sanguinolentus, 

BLOOD-SUCKER, || Jeech, hirudo 
(properly and figuratively), sanguisuga. 

Vampire, vespertilio spectrum 

Lin.). 

BLOOD-THIRSTY, sanguinarius, san- 
guinem sitiens, sevus; sanguineus (poet- 
ical). 

BLOOD-VESSEL, arteria, vena; vas. 

BLOODY, cruentus (properly and fig- 
uratively), cruentatus (stained with blood), 
sanguine respersus (bespattered with 
bloud): sanguineus (consisting of blood, 
as a shower ; other uses are poetical), To 
make bloody, cruentare, sanguine resper- 
gere. A bloody war, bellum cruentum, 
atrox, funestum, sevum. Bloody fluz, 
dysenteria rubra. || Bloody, bloody- 
minded. Vid. BLooD-THIRSTY. 

BLOOM, flos. 7'o be in bloom, florére. 
|| Fra., to be in the bloom of life, in flore 
wtatis esse, wtate florére: yet, integra 
esse state. 

BLOOM, v., (be in bloom) florére (prop- 
erly and figuratively), vigére (figurative- 
ly): florem mittere, expellere (put forth 
blossoms). To begin to bloom, florescere 
(properly and figuratively). 

BLOOMING, florens (properly and fig- 
uratively) ; floridus (rich with flowers). 
Blooming children, liberi  florentes. 
|| Beauty, forma florida et vegeta. 
|| Health, valetudo integra or optima; 
virium flos. || Circumstances, res flo- 
rentes, florentissime. 

BLOOMY, floridus, floribus vestitus. 

BLOSSOM, flos. 

BLOSSOM, »., florescere ; florem mit- 
tere or expellere. 

BLOT out, exstinguere: delére (gen- 
erally): inducere (by drawing the wax over 
it with the style): radere, eradere (to dig 
out). Fia., exstinguere, delére, oblitera- 
re. Blot out the remembrance of a thing, 
memoriam alicujus rei delére or oblitera- 
re. || Blot (to blur, spot), maculare, mac- 
ulis aspergere ; macula (is) or litura (-is) 
deformare, turpare. InTR., the paper blots, 
charta transmittit (ditfundit) literas, char- 
ta est bibula. || To disgrace, disfig- 
ure, labem or labeculam aspergere alicui 
or alicui rei, alicui ignominiam inurere ; 
infuscare, deformare, infamem facere, 
twedare, oblinere. 
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BLOT, s., (atramenti) litura; macula 
(properly and figuratively): labes, nota 
turpitudinis. Blot at backgammon, calcu- 
lus nudus, apertus, 

BLOTCH, varus, ionthus (on the face): 
pustula (diister): variole (packs). 

BLOW, s., percussio (a striking with 
force), ictus, plaga, verber, petitio (blow 
aimed at one). Fia., fulmen, casus, dam- 
num. A mortal blow, ictus mortiferus, 
plaga mortifera. At one blow, uno ictu. 
To give one a blow, plagam alicui inferre, 
infligere. A blow in the face with the open 
hand, alicui alapam ducere. <A blow with 
the clinched fist, alicui colaphum ducere ; 
alicui pugnum or colaphum impingere. 
To give one blows, aliquem pulsare, ver- 
berare, verberibus cxedere. J'hey come 
to blows, res venit ad manus. 0 despise 
the blows of fortune, fulmina fortune con- 
temnere. J have received a heavy blow, 
gravissimam accepi plagam (figuratively). 
One blow follows another, damna damnis 
continuantur. To prepare himself for the 
decisive blow, ad discrimen accingi. 

BLOW, v., || of the wind, flare, (spi- 
rare, poetical), || Of the breath, flare, 
conflare: to puff, anhelare: of a horsy 
fremere (to snort). To blow an instrw 
ment, canere, cantare, ludere (with abla- 
tive), inflare (with accusative): of the in- 
strument blown, canere. The winds blow 
contrary, reflant venti. A wind which 
blows from the north, ventus qui a septen- 
trionibus oritur. To blow upon, afilare. 
To blow away, dissipare, difflare ; rapere 
(snatch of). To be blown down, vento 
atiligi ad terram, prosterni, dejici. To 
blow out, exstinguere. To blow (make by 
blowing), flare, flatu figurare. To blow 
up the fire, ignem conflare, suffare, buccis 
excitare. Jo blow up the cheeks, buccas 
inflare, suffare. Tov blow up the body, 
corpus inflare. To blow a man up, inflare 
alicujus animum: to be blown up, inani 
superbia tumére, superbid se etferre. To 
blow up (kindle, inflame), accendere, con- 
flare. To blow up with gunpowder, * ali- 
quid vi pulveris pyrii displodere. To be 
blown into the air, * vi pulveris pyrii sub- 
lime rapi. 

BLOW. Vid. BLoom, Biossom. 

BLOWING, flatus (of the wind): of a 
flute, inflatus tibie. 

BLUBBER, s., adeps baleenarum. 

BLUBBER, v., genas lacrimis foedare, 
uberius flére, vim lacrimarum profun- 
dere. Blubbered checks, gene lacrimando 
turgentes. || Blubber-cheeked, buccu- 
lentus. Blubber-lipped, labrosus. 

BLUDGEON, fustis plumbo armatus. 

BLUE, cwruleus, subcwruleus (some- 
what blue), cyaneus, cumatilis (all mean 
water-blue; dyed or dressed so, cwerulea- 
tus): cesius (blue-gray, sky-blue): glau- 
cus (sea-green, gray-blue, like cat's eyes): 
violaceus, purpureus, ianthinus, amethys- 
tinus ; lividus (black-biue, black and blue). 
Blue eyes, oculi cerulei, cesii, glauci. 
Having such, ceruleus, &c. Dark-blue, 
violaceus, purpureus. Light-blue, sub- 
ceruleus. Zo become black and blue, 
livescere: to be so, livére. 

BLUE, s., cwruleus, &c., color; c#ru- 
leum (as @ coloring material). 

BLUE-BOTTLE, cyanus. 

BLUFF, inhumanus, inurbanus, agres- 
tis, rusticus; violentus, vehemens. 

BLUNDER, s., mendum (offence against 
a rule to be observed, a proper form, &e., 
especially mistakes in writing, calculations, 
&c.): error, erratum (mistake made from 
ignorance or tnadvertency ; of a workman, 
erratum fabrile (Cic.): erratum, opposed 
to recte factum and, as a quality, vitium, 
Also, of offences against propriety of speech, 
e.g. error, Quint., 1, 5, 47): peccatum, 
delictum (any stn or error ; also of faults 
in language; e. g., Cic., paucis verbis 
tria magna peccata): vitium (any blem- 
ish or imperfection ; figuratively, of bar- 
barisms and solecisms, Quint., 1, 5, 5, §qq.). 
To remove a blunder, mendum tollere 
(e. g. librariorum menda tollere, Cic.). 
To correct a blunder, mendum, errorem 
or peccatum corrigere. In saying idus 
Martii you have made a great blunder, 
idus Martii magnum mendum conti- 
nent (it should be idus Martiz). To com- 
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wre tne pris oo idem peccare: one 
other, aliud ex alio pec- 

care. To fall into an o blunder, in 

contrarium vitium converti. || Full ‘of 

blunders, mendosus. from 

ders, emendatus rom faults ; 


writings): emendate descriptus ( 
out 


printed 
BLUND 





accurately). 
otembie, pedem offen- 
dere: vestigio falli ii (stip, make a false 


step): labi (slip |] Commit a 
blunder, aliquid aces (blunder 
against any thing; not to hyped 


ought): labi (make a false step : peccare 
(stn, commit a fault, phd pach Mid com- 
mit a@ blunder,” under BLUNDER, 5. 
{| To blunder out any thing, incon- 
sultius evectum projicere aliquid (Liv 
35, 31, middle). || To blunder upon 
any thing, im aliquid casu incurrere 
(Cie. 

BLUNDERHEAD, stipes, truncus, stu- 
pidus homo. 

BLUNT, hebes, obtusus, retusus (prop- 
red and figuratively). To be blunt, hebé- 

esse acie (properly): hebe- 

really Nene obtusum esse (also fig- 
Become = hebescere (prop- 
Blunt in sptri, 
|| Rough, rude, 
inurbanus, rusticus, horridus. || Abrupt, 


_ abruptus. {| Plain, liber. 


BLUNT, v., hebetare, retundere, ob- 
tundere (properly and figuratively): an 
are, retundere securim : a spear, hebetare 
hantiaal: a keen palate, obtundere subtile 
palatum: the mind, mentem, ingenium 
obtundere. To be blunted to a thing, 
hebetatum atque induratum esse ad aili- 
quid. Blu in body and mind, animo 
simul et corpore hebetato. To blunt 
spem debilitare, extenuare. 
BLUNTLY, rustice, horride ; libere, 
audaciter: inornate, abrupte. 
BLUNTNESS, hebes (falcis, &c.) aci- 
es; rusticitas, mores inculti, horridi ; 
sermo abruptus, inornatus; sermo libe- 


rior. 
BLUR, macula, labes; litura (from 
erasure). 


/_ BLUE, ah obscurare ; labem or labecu- 


ee LUaE Be ||turn red, erubescere, pu- 
dore or rubore suffundi, rubor mihi suf- 
funditur or offunditur. || Be red, rubé- 
re. To blush at one’s own praises, pudore 
afficiex sud laude. I need not blush, if, 
&c., non est res, qua erubescam, si, &c. 
They blush at their origin, origine sua 
erubescunt. |j Fie., rubére, re; 


gere. 

BLUSH, rubor. To put to the blush, 

ruborem alicui afferre, elicere; alicui pu- 
dorem incutere.  |j Fie.. rubor, fulgor. 
Bal Sars blush, prima specie or fron- 
te, aspectu primo. 
BLUSTER, sevire. || Of men, szevi- 
re; tumultuari, tumultum facere. || Bra g; 
insolenter gloriari. A blustering sea, 
ware tumultuosum. Blustering weather, 
ceelum immite, turbidum. 

BLUSTER, s., tempestas, procella ; 
fremitus, strepitus, tumultus ; se-vitia, 
furor ; jactatio, ostentatio, venditatio. 

7 pLUSTERER, homo turbulentus; ho- 

loriosus. 

~ AR, verres: a wild boar, aper. Of 
a boar, verrinus: wild, aprugnus. Boar- 
spear, venabulum. Boar. -hog, Verres cas- 
tratus, maj 

BOARD, tabula ; assis or axis (thick 
board, plank). To cut 2 tree into boards, 
arborem in laminas secare. A house 
made of boards, edificium tabulatum or 
ex tabulis factum. 4 floor laid with oak 
boards (planks), solam roboreis axibus 
compactum or constratum. || To play 
on, tabula; forus aleatorius, alveus or al- 
veolus (dice-board): abacus (board with 
squares), |] Table, Mensa: figuratively, 
coena, convivium, epule. Side-board, 
abacus. To lire at another's board, aliena 
mensa or quadra vivere. To be separated 
from bed and board, cubilibus ac mensa 
discerni. || Food and lodging, victus 
pacté mercede prebitus. Good board, 
victus lautus. Te give one his 

tuitum victum dare alicui. |] Assem- 

ly, collegium, consessus, co’ 





BODY 


]] On board, in navi. To go on board, 
navem conscefidere. To have @ person 
on board, sustulisse aliquem: a thing, 
vehere aliquid. Te leap overboard, ex 
navi desilire or se projicere. To throw 
overboard, alicujus rei jacturam facere. 
BOARD, v., contabulare. || Live ata 
certain price, ab aliquo, pacté merce- 
mercede, 


i pac- 
ta mercede alendum tradere. , Enter 
@ ship, in hostium navem transcendere ; 
navem conscendere. || Address, at- 
tempt, alloqui, compellari; tentare, pe- 
tere, adoriri; preevertere. 

BOARDER, qui ab aliquo pacta mer- 
cede alitur. Fellow-boarder, convictor. 
BOAST, se efferre, se jactare (insolen- 
ter), ss gloria et predicatione sese 
efferre. To boast of or in a thing, aliqua 
re, or de, or in aliqua re gloriari ; jactare, 
ostentare, venditare aliquid. He boasts 
and brags as high as ever, nec quicquam 
= loquitur modestius. He boasts of 
villainy, in facinore et scelere gloria- 
tur. Fie beasts of kis own deeds, Suarum 
laudum preco est; sua narrat facinora. 
BOAST, jactatio, ostentatio, ven- 
BOASTING, } ditatio (of something, 
alicujus rei): ostentatio sui, jactantia sul. 
To make a boast of, jactare, ostentare, 
venditare aliquid ; aliqua re gloriari. 
BOASTER, jactafor, ostentator, vendi- 
tator alicujus rei; homo vanus, homo va- 


i niloquus, homo " gloriosus, homo fortis 


lingua. 
BOASTFUL, gloriosus, vanus, vanilo- 


quus. 

BOASTFULLY, gloriose, jactanter. 

BOAT, scapha (especially a ship's bo 
cymba (a small boat to navigate a I. 
—_ Jishing, &c.): alveus, lembus (jlat- 

ottomed boat, skiff): linter (canoe): na- 
ee navigiolum, actuariolum, lenun- 
culus, sometimes navis, navigium. Boat- 
man, nauta; lintrarius. 

BODE, portendere. 

BODICE, mamillare, thorax linteus. 

BODILY, ,corporalis (in nature and 
quality) : reus (in material) : things, 
corporalia ; res corporee ; que cerni 

gique possunt. Proper to the 
body, possessed by the Seay, relat- 
ing to the body, in corpore situs, cor- 
poralis: but oftener by the genitice, corpo- 
ris. A bodily defect, vitium corporis or 
corporale. Bodily goods, bona corporis. 
Bodily charms, corporis venustas. || Real, 
verus. To bring to bodtly act, ad etfectum 
adducere or perducere. 

BODILESS, corpore vacans or vacuus, 
corpore carens, sine corpore; incorpo- 
reus (Silver Age). 

BODY, corpus. A small body, corpus- 
culum. To have a healthy body, bona 
corporis valetudine uti. Jo devote him- 
self body and soul to one, alicui corpus 
animamque addicere: to a thing, totum 
et mente et animo in aliquid insistere. 
Body- guard, corporis custodes; stipato- 
Tes corporis, stipatores ; satellites, cohors 

retoria, milites pretoriani. A dead 
y, corpus mortuum, corpus hominis 
mortui, also corpus or mortuus; cadaver; 
faunus. To lay out a dead body, corpus 
mortuum curare. Having two bodies, 
bicorpor. Able or strong-bodied, robus- 
tus, validus, firmus. |] Belly, venter, al- 
vus. Beans puff up the body, venter infla- 
tur fabis. To bind the body, alvum as- 
tringere. || Person, homo. Nobody, 
nullus, nemo; non ullus, non quisquam. 
Every body, omnes homines, omnes. 
|] Any body, quisquam (after negatives, 
with Vix, sine; in tnterrogatire sentences 
when the answer “ No” is expected ; and in 
the second member of comparative senten- 
ces): quivis, quilibet (any you please): 
quis (after si, nisi, ne, num quo, quanto ; 
but si quisquam, when doubt’is to be ex- 
pressed whether there is any body). Some- 


body, aliquis. Hardly any body, non fere | 
by any body, ' 


quisquam. Nor is he seen 
neque cernitur ulli (for ab ullo). Nota 
body, homo nemo, nemo unus. That no- 
body do hurt to any body, ne cui quis no- 


ceat. Lest any body, ne If any 








BOLD 


body, si quis || Collective mass, 7 
pus. They wished to have a king out 


their own body, sui corporis creari 
volebant. He set. in order the body rege 


Citizens, cives cuncti; also civitas. T, 

whole body rose, omnes universi consur- 
rexerunt. || Corporation, &c., corp=a, 
collegium ; classis. A learned body, soci- 
etas doctorum hominum. || Of sot 
diers, manus, exercitus; pars exercitas 
or Re argos fre caterva A body 


of cavalry ; ala equitum. 
A body (ct (Cad) of of Pie paemanih globus con- 
juratorum. A body of 


players, grex his- 
trionum. [|] Main part: of a tree, truan- 
cus, stirps: of a column, scapus, truncus: 


of the human body, truncus. The body 
of @ country, interior alicujus terre regio ; 
interiora alicujus terre. {| Strength. 
Wine va @ good body, vinum validum, fir- 
mum, forte, plenum. 

BOG, palus, 

BOGGLE, stupére; dubitare, hzrére, 
hesitare, cunctari; tergiversari. 

BOGGLER, cunctator, nae 

ooo dubitatio, hesitatio, cunc- 


me ROGGY, uliginosus, paluster. 

BOIL, v. n., fervére (also figuratively 
of the passions and of men): estuare (to 
swell and roar with heat ; also figuratt: 
bullare, bullire (to bubble up). To bg i 
to boil, ebullire, effervescere. To 
enough, defervescere. Boiling hot, fer- 
vens. The meats boil, cibaria bullant 
To boil over, exundare (of boiling water, 
Plin., 2 2, see To make to boil, ferve- 
facere. bot 


with anger, ira fervére; sevire: |] v. a, 
fervefacere, infervefacere (make to boil): 
coquere (cook by boiling). To boil down, 
decoquere (e. g., acetum ad quartas, Col.), 
To boil a thing in something, aliquid co- 
quere in or ex aliqua re (e. g., in lacte, ex 
oleo) ; incoquere aliqua re or cum aliqua 
re (e. g., aqua ferventi, cum aqua). To 
boil quite, percoquere. To boil meats, 
cibum or cibaria coquere ; cibum 
or comparare (general term of 

meat, &c., for food). Boiled, elixus (op- 
posed to assus Aegean pc (dressed by fire, 

) 


TILER, lone who boils, coctor. 
| Caldron, &c., vas coquinarium: ahe- 
num (of brass): ahenum coculum: cal- 
darium (Vitr., for heating water in baths): 


tng, Petron.): cortina (with three feet). 
=> Lebes only when Greek customs, per- 


present. 
ISTEROUS, turbulentus, turbidus, 
| a Hosus, tumultuosus, violentus. A 
Sea, mare procellosum (ever so) : 
mare vi ventorum agitatum atque 
tum (én a single case). Boisterous weather 
secute sunt tempestates. 
BOLD, audens (in any one instance, 
and only in a good sense): audax (per- 
manently, and in a good or bad sense, 
mostly in the latter): impavidus, intrepi- 
assured): confidens 


dus ; fidens (confident, 
(confident, in a bad sense) : temerarius 
(rash) : without 





€, Sermo procax or procaciter ortus. 
f Projecting, prominentior. Very bold, 


BOLDLY, audacter, libere ; fidenter, 
confidenter; impudenter ; impavide, in- 
trepide ; temere ; Procaciter_ (eaciug 


BONE 


scacissime): proterve [SyNn. in Bop]. 
To behave boldly (= forwardly), procacius 
se in aliqud re gerere. I say it boldly, 
audacter dico; libere protiteor. 

BOLDNESS, audentia, audacia, animus 
audax; tidentia, confidentia; impudentia ; 
os durum, ferreum: procacitas: proter- 
vitas: lascivia [Syn. iz Boxp]. Rash 
boldness, temeritas. Boldness of speech, 
libertas. Too great boldness, licentia. 
To have the boldness to, &c., audére (with 
infinitive); sumere hoc sibi, ut, &c. 

BOLE, truncus, stirps. 

BOLL, calamus. Bolls of flax, lini 


virgee. 

BOLSTER, pulvinus. 

BOLT, materis or matara (vid. Ces., B. 
G., 1, 26): sagitta (arrow). Thunder-bolt, 
fulmen. Bolt upright, plane rectus ; direc- 
tus. || Bar, claustrum, pessulus, obex. 

BOLT, z., ||the door, pessulo januam 
claudere or occludere, pessulum januze 
obdere. To bolt one out, aliquem ex- 
cludere foras. || Zo sift, cribrare, cri- 
bro cernere or succernere, succernere. 
|| Blurt out, projicere. INTR., erum- 
pere, prorumpere. 

BOLTER, cribrum farinarium or polli- 
narium ; incerniculum. 

BOLTING-CLOTH, *linteum cribra- 


rium. 

BOMB, * pyrobolus. To throw bombs, 
* pyrobolos mittere. 

BOMBARD, * urbem tormentis verbe- 
rare. 

BOMBARDIER, * pyrobolarius. 

BOMBARDMENT, * tormentorum, te- 
lorum, pyrobolorum conjectio. 

BOMBAST, verborum pompa, verbo- 
rum tumor, inflata oratio, ampulle. To 
deal in bombast, adhibére quandam in di- 
cendo speciem atque pompam: ampul- 
lari (Hor., eae 

BOMBASTIC, inflatus, elatus (Cic.): 
less commonly, tamidus. Turgidus (Hor.). 
Any body's style is bombastic, alicujus ora- 
tio turget atque inflata est. 

BOND. [Vid.Banp.] Bonds, chains, 
vincula; catene. || [mprisonment, 
custodia, vincula. Zo lie in bonds and 
chains, esse in vinculis et catenis. To 
cast into bonds, in vincula mittere, conji- 
cere ; vinculis astringere. To cast into 
bonds (prison), in custodiam (or in vin- 
cula) mittere, tradere, condere, conjicere. 
| Tze, vinculum (properly and figura- 
tively): nodus, copula (figuratively). 
There is a closer bond among kinsmen, 
arctior colligatio est societatis propin- 
quorum. The strict bond of friendship, 
amicitie conjunctionisque necessitudo. 
|| Obligation, chirographum ;  syn- 
grapha (paper signed by both parties toa 
contract). To borrow moncy upon one's 
bond, per chirographum pecuniam mu- 
tuam sumere. To lend one money upon 
his bond, chirographo exhibito, pecuniam 
alicui credere. || Z'o give bonds, satis- 
dare (pro re), satisdationem interponere, 
dare: for the payment of the money ad- 
judged, satisdare judicatw pecuniw (gen- 
wive, sc. nomine). 

BONDAGE, captivitas; servitus, con- 
ditio servilis. T'he yoke of bondage, ju- 
gum servitutis. To hold in bondage, ser- 
vitute oppressum tenere. 

BONDMAN, — servus: mancipium 
(bought or taken in war): verna (born in 
one's house). A bondman by reason of 
debt, wre nexus. The bondmen of any 
body, familia alicujus. 

BONDSMAID, serva: servula. 

BONDSMAN, [Vid. Bonpman.] ||One 
bound for another, sponsor, Vas, pras, 
satisdator, 

BONE, os; spina (of @ fish), A little 
bone, ossiculum. Of bone, osseus. With- 
out bones, sine osse, exos. To deprive of 
bones, exossare (also of fish), Bone by 
bone, ossiculatim, He is nothing but skin 
and bones, ossa atque pellis totus est; vix 
ossibus heret. J tremble, every bone of 
me, omnibus artubus contremisco. Back- 
bone, spina. Hip-bone, coxa, coxendix, 
os coxe. Shin-bone, tibia. To break a 
bone, os frangere. I make no bones of 
doing this, religio mihi non est, quominus 
hoc faciam, TJ have given hima bone to 
pick, injeci scrupulum homini. 

&8 





BOOT 


BONE, »., || take out the bones, ex- 
ossare (congrus exossabitur, Ter.). 

BONFIRE, ignes festi (Stat.). 

BON MOT, facete or belle dictum, bre- 
viter ac commode dictum, bonum dic- 
tum; salse dictum, dicterium (when sar- 
castic). 

BONNET, || for women: mitra: mi- 
tella (@ sort of cap with flaps, and tied 
under the chin; borrowed from the Asiat~ 
ics by the Greeks and Romans): reticulum 
(a net for the hair). {53>> Calautica, not 
calantica, was probably a sort of veil, cov- 
ering the head and shoulders. To put on 
a bonnet, caput mitra operire. || For 
men: cucullus (pointed and fastened to 
the dress): pileus (a cap of felt). 

BONNY, bellus, venustus, lepidus; lee- 
tus, hilarus, hilaris. 

BONY, ossuosus (full of bones): osse- 
us, ossi similis (bone-like). 

BOOBY, homo rusticus, stolidus; sti- 
pes, caudex; asinus. 

BOOK, volumen; liber (also part of a 
work), libellus (little writing) : codex with 
or without accepti et expensi (account- 
book): ephemeris, libellus, commentarii 
(memorandum or note-book ; journal, dia- 
ry, &¢c.). Waste-book, adversaria (plural). 
Without book, ex memoria, memoriter. 
To get without book, ediscere, memorize 
tradere, mandare, committere. To keep 
a book (of account), codicem accepti et 
expensi habére. A collection of books, 
librorum copia; bibliotheca. Knowledge 
of books, librorum notitia, usus. Zo mind 
his book, studiis incumbere. Trade in 
books, mercatura libraria. To get into 
any body's books (= become his debtor), 
vid. Destor. Wot to be in any body's 
books (= not to be in favor with him), 
vid. Favor. To call any body to book 
(i. e., to make an accurate calculation), ad 
calculos aliquem vocare (Liv.). 

BOOK, v., aliquid in codicem, commen- 
tarios, libellum, &c., referre. 

BOOK-BINDER, glutinator (among the 
ancients): bibliopégus, librorum compac- 
tor (among the moderns). 

BOOK-CASE, armarium librorum 
(Paul. Dig.): armarium parieti in_bibli- 
othecw speciem insertum (Plin., Ep., 2, 
17, 8: let into a wall). (34° Not scrini- 
um. Vid. Dict. 

BOOK-KEEPER, calculator, qui alicui 
est a rationibus, rationarius. 

BOOKSELLER, bibliopola, librorum 
venditor ; librarius (when he also tran- 
scribes the books). Bookseller's shop, ta- 
berna libraria, libraria. 

BOOK-WORM, blatta, tinea. || Fie., 
to be a book-worm, studiis or libris immo- 
ri; quasi heluari libris; totum se abdi- 
disse in literas. ; 

BOOM, s., longurius: contus: pertica 
{[vid. PotE}. || Obex (obstacle): perhaps 
agger portum muniens. 

BOOM, 2., fluctuare: undare: estua- 
re: exestuare (boil violently): sevire 
(rage). To come booming (i. e., with 
swelling sails), velis passis aliquo per- 
vehi. 

BOON, gratia, beneficium, donum, mu- 
Syn. in GIFT. 


nus. 
BOON, adj. hilaris, letus, jocosus, 
jucundus. Boon-companion, combibo ; 


compotor ; sodalis. ; 

BOOR, rusticus: agrestis (the rusticus 
violates the conventional, the agrestis even 
the natural, laws of good behavior): inur- 
banus (unpolished): incultus (wnculti- 
vated). Boors, homines rustici, rustici et 
agrestes, rustici, agrestes. You are a 
boor, rusticus es. 

BOORISH, || rustic, rusticus, rustica- 
nus, agrestis. [SyN. 77 Boor.] || Rude, 
raw, rusticus, agrestis, inurbanus, incul- 
tus. Somewhat boorish, subrusticus, sub- 
agrestis. 

~ BOORISHNESS, 
Age): mores rustici. — 

BOORISHLY, rustice. 

BOOT, calceamentum quod pedes su- 
ris tenus or crura tegit: the ancients wore 
no boots like ours; caliga was only a sole 
(vid. SHOE), and ocrew were the military 
greaves or leggins of bronze, brass, &c., 
and also the similar leather leggins of 
peasants, hunters, &c. Bootjack, * furca 


rusticitas (Silver 





BORR 


excalceandis pedibus. Booted, calces 
mentis, &c., indutus; calceatus. 

BOOT, v., prodesse, conducere, usui 
esse, ex usu esse. Vid. PROFIT, v. 

BOOT, s., utilitas, usus, commodum, 
emolumentum, lucrum, fructus. To boot, 
insuper; ultro: to give any thing to boot, 
* eratis addere. T'his goes to boot, hoc 
insuper additur; hoc ultro adjicitur. 

BOOTH, taberna (stall in which goods 
are sold; also drinking-booth): pergula 
(booth or stall attached to the outer wall of 
a house; e.g., @ broker's, Plin.). Little 
booth, tabernula. 

BOOTLESS, inutilis; cassus, inanis, 
vanus, irritus. Vid. UsELEss. 

BOOTLESSLY, frustra, nequidquam, 
incassum. You labor bootlessiy, operam 
perdis. 

BOOTY, preeda; raptum (got by rob- 
bery). Booty in arms, banners, &c., spo- 
lia: in arms stripped from the enemy, exu- 
vie. The general's share of the booty, 
manubiw: the state’s, sectio. Zo make 
booty, preedari; preedam er preedas face- 
re; predam or predas agere (of men 
and cattle; also with hominum pecorum- 
que): rapere, rapinas facere. To live 
by booty (robbed), vivere rapto. 

ORAX, * borax. 

BORDER, s., margo (scuti, libri, &c.) : 
ora (broader than margo): labrum (of a 
ditch, for instance), limbus (on a garment). 
|| Boundary, finis, confinium. Borders, 
tines (also for the land itself). To dwelt 
upon the borders of two lands, finem sub 
utrumque habitare. Soldiers stationed 
on the borders, limitanei milites. 

BORDER, v. @., marginare; cingere, 
circumdare, coércére aliqua re. A bor- 
dered garment, vestis limbata, segmenta- 
ta. || Zo border upon (of people), tinit- 
imum, vicinum, confinem esse alicui. 
|| Of lands, adjacére, imminére alicui 
terre; tangere, attingere, contingere ter- 
ram. Bordering, finitimus, vicinus, con- 
finis; subjectus or conjunctus alicui loco. 
To border together, se invicem contingere. 
Falsehoods border on truth, falsa veris 
finitima sunt. 

BORDERER, qui sub finem alicujus 
terre habitat; accola, finitimus. The 
bordcrers on the sea, qui oceanum attin- 
gunt; maritimi homines: on the Rhine, 
qui proximi Rheno flumini sunt; accole 
Rheni. 

BORE, v., terebrare (with a gimlet or 
instrument that is turned round): forare 
(to make a hole through): perforare (quite 
through): perterebrare. To bore a hole, 
foramen terebrare or terebrAé cavare. A 
boring, terebratio. To get out by boring, 
exterebrare. ‘'o bore, i. e., make hollow 
by boring, efforare; the trunk of a tree, 
truncum. To bore one’s way through a 
crowd, penetrare per turbam: through 
the snows, eluctari nives or per nives. 

BORE, s., foramen. || Caltber, mo- 
dus; magnitudo, amplitudo. A bore (=e 
troublesome person), intolerabilis : intoler- 
andus (unbearable): importunus (troubdle- 
some, annoying): odiosus (hateful). To 
be a bore (of a public speaker), odiosum 
esse in dicendo. 

BORER, terebra, 

BORN. To be born, nasci, gigni (ex 
aliqua); in lucem edi, in vitam venire : 
with the feet foremost, pedibus gigni, in 
pedes procedere. A Grecian born, in 
Grecia natus, ortu Grecus. Who were 
Persians born, qui in Perside erant nati. 
New-born, recens natus. Before you were 
born, ante te natum. || 7'o be descend- 
ed, ortum, oriundum esse. || Fia., to be 
born (i. e., destined by nature) to a thing, 
ad aliquid natum or factum esse; ad ali- 
quid natum aptumque esse. 

BOROUGH, municipium. 

BORROW, || what is to be returnea 
by an equivalent, mutuari, mutuum 
(not mutuo) sumere aliquid ab aliquo: 
money of one, pecuniam mutuam sumere, 
pecuniam petere ab aliquo: on interest, 
tenori argentum sumere ab aliquo. J 
want to borrow money, quero pecunias 
mutuas: on interest, fenore: of one, roga- 
re aliquem pecuniam mutuam or argen- 
tum mutuum. To borrow (receive by 
borrowing) money, pecuniam mutuam ac- 


BOTT 


etpere. 
mufuari: from a neighbor, ex proximo. 
To want to borrow, utendum rogare. Bor- 
rowed, mutuus; mutuatus. jj Fic., mu- 
tuari, aliunde assumere, sumere aliunde 
ut mutuum, petere, repetere. The moon 
borrows her ight of the sun, lana mutia- 
tur lucem a sole. 

BORROWER, qui mutuatur or mutu- 
atus est. 

ae sinus (of the body, of a gar- 
ment) : animus (#guratively, 
breast, ‘heart pars interior (intima) ; in- 
teriora (intima), viscera ; complexus. 
To weep on the bosom of a friend, in amici 
sinu flere. To press one to his bosom, ali- 

arctius complecti; aliquem am- 

plexari. To sce into one’s bosom, aper- 
tum alicujus pectus vidére. To look into 
one’s own bosom, in sese descendere. 
The enemy are in the bosom of the city, in 
sinu urbis hostes sunt. They dug into 
the bosom of the earth, itam est in visrera 
To banish from his inmost bosom, 
aliquid ex intima mente evellere. The 
secrets of one’s bosom, animi secreta, oc- 
culta pectoris. Furies which haunt the 
bosom, domestic# furiw. To be one’s bo- 
som friend, de complexu et sinu alicujus 
esse ; in sinu alicujus gestari. bosom 
friend, sodalis ; amicus conjunctissimus 
amicissimus,” intimus. The world hold 
all things in tts bosom, mundus omnia 
complexu suo coercet et continet ¢ 

BOSS, lof @ shield, umbo. || Stud, 
knob, bulla. |] Of the stick on which 
@ book is rolied, umbilicus, cornu. 

BOTANICAL, herbarius. 

BOTANIST, herbarius. 
_ BOTANIZE, v., *herbas querere, col- 


re, 

BOTANY, herbaria (se. ars, Plin.). 

BOTCH, tuber. Little botch, tubercu- 
lum. Full of botches, taberosus. || Clum- 
sy patch, &c., pannus male assutus; 
cicatrix; vitium. 

BOTCH, r., male sarcire or resarcire ; 
infabre or inscienter facere ; corrumpere, 
deformare, turpare: tuberibus or ulceri- 
bus turpare (mark with botches). To botch 
up, inscienter facere, confingere ; emen- 
tiri. 


BOTH, ambo (both together): uterque 
(both severally, one as well as the other): 
duo (in such connections as duobus*ocu- 
lis, duabus manibus). On both sides, 
utrimque; utrobique. From both sides, 
utrimque. To both sides, places, utroque. 
Conscience has great force on both sides, 
magna est vis conscienti# in utram 
partem. Many being killed on both fase 
multis utrimque interfectis. They may 
Se said both ways, utroqueversum dican- 
tur. He made one camp out of both, una 
castra fecit ex binis castris. Both ( 
iaeees or waiter onieacl cual ore re 
ferred to), utrique (plural). 

BOTH, conj.: both—and, et—et, quum 
—tum, tum—tum. I have lost both my 
money and my labor, et pecuniam et ope- 
ram perdidi. Both in time of peace and 
war, tum in pace, tum in bello. They kill 
both men and women alike, feminas pari- 
ter atque viros trucidant. Have you lost 
both wit and goods? consilium simul cum 
Te amisisti? Both covetous and prodigal, 
sordidus simul et sumtuosus. 

BOTHER, v. (Vid. Tzase.] To bother 
any body with questions, obtundere ali- 


do. 
E, lagena; ampulla (large, 
bellied). Little bottle, laguncula, eka’ 
lula. To empty, drain the bottle, lagenam 
exsiccare. Of hay, fasciculus or ma- 
nipulus foeni. 

To BOTTLE wine, vinum diffundere, 
in lagenas infundere. 

BOTTOM, fundus {of a cask, the sea, 
&c.), solum. || Valiey, plain, vallis, 
convallis, planities. || Ground- work, 
fundamentum, fundamenta. The bottom 
of the sea, mare imum, fundus or ima 
isea plural) maris. The anchor finds 

bottom, ancora subsistit, sidit. To drain 
@ wine-jar to the bottom, cadum fece tenus 
ser The bottom of the ditch, solum 
osse. To settle to the bottom, residére, 
subsidére. To go to the bottom (sink), 
Mergi, sidére, pessum ire. To send to 





BOUN 


|| For use, utendum petere; | the bottom, 


poe a tere ee 
gere. The bottom of a ship, alveus or ca- 
rina (navis). Te search 5 tenet Pee 
tom, accuratius, subtilius investigare ali- 
quid; aliquid investigare et perscrutari 
aliquid pertractare. Fo comets te bomen 


nem quam habeat, non satis perspicio. 
He is at the bottom of this, ortam est hoc 
abeo. To overturn, destroy from the bot- 
tom, funditus evertere; a fundamentis 
disjicere ; funditus tollere. To place at 
the bottom, in imo ponere. From top to 
bottom, ab summo ad imum. Sharpened 
at the bottom, ab imo przacutus. He 
groans from the bottom of his heart, gemi- 
tam sony op seni abimo. I am distressed 
even at the bottom of my heart, angor inti- 
mis sensibus. At the bottom of a mount- 
ain, sub radicibus montis, in imis radici- 
bus montis. || Skip, navis, navigium. 
li Fie., you are embarked on the same bot- 
tom, in eddem es navi. || Clew, glomus. 
To wind yarn into bottoms, lanam giome- 
rare in orbes. 

BOTTOM, v. To be bottomed upon a 
thing, niti aliqua re or in aliqua re; tene- 
ri, contineri aliqua re; cerni, positum 
esse in aliqua re. 

BOTTOMLESS, fundo carens. Bot- 
tomless immensa or infinita altitu- 
do; vorago. 

BOUGH, ramus, brachium arboris 
(arm). A ‘small bough, ramulus, ramus- 
culus. <A leafy bough, ramus frondosus, 
A dry bough, ramale: pieces of Sut 
boughs, ramea enta, ramalia. 
of boughs, ramosus. Of boughs, scaryk 
ae into boughs, luxuriari, ramis 


BOUGIE, cereus (war light): cathétér 
areas surgical instrument for drawing 

the water, Cal. Aurel.). 

BOUNCE. To bounce up or back, resi- 
lire, resultare. The hail bounces back 
from the top of the house, resilit grando a 
culmine tecti. The water bounces in the 
kettles, unda exsultat ahenis. To bounce 
into the air, in altum expelli. To bounce 
out, prosilire ; prorumpere, erumpere : 
in, irrumpere or irruere in, &e. My heart 
bounces, cor mihi rite salit. || Make a 
moise, crepare. Bounces at the door, 

fores vehementer; quatere fores. 

Vapor, swagger, se jactare, insolen- 
ter gloriari. || Bouncing, robustus, va- 
lidus, fortis. A bouncing girl, virgo va- 
lens, valida; virago. 

BOUNCE, s., crepitus; ictus, pulsus ; 
jactatio (boastin NZ): mine (threats). 

BOUND, || boundary, limit, finis, 
terminus, limes; modus (due measure): 
cancelli (barrier, properly and figurative- 
ly). To fx the bounds, fines terminare, 
fines constituere. To fir bounds to some- 
thing (properly and figuratively), termi- 
nos, modum ponere alicui rei. To set 
bounds to a thing (figuratively), modum 
facere alicuirei To go beyond the bounds, 
fines transire (properly and ee ey): 
extra fines or cancellos egredi, modum 
excedere uratively). To keep one’s 
self within the bounds of modesty, fines 
verecundie non transire. To keep, force 
one within bounds, coércére, continére, 
constringere aliquem. To keep one’s self 
within bounds, se cohibére ; coercére 


cu 

BOUND: (Vid. BorpER] ||Set bounds 
to, terminis circumscribere ; terminos 
statuere alicui rei. ||Confine, restrain, 
circumscribere, moderari, temperare, mo- 
dum facere (alicui rei), coércére, repri- 
mere. 

BOUND, || to spring, salire. Bound 
up, exsilire, exsull 


tare. To bound into the 
saddle, in equum insilire. || Rebound, 


eflere resultare, repelli, repercuti, re- 
ere. 
OUND, s., saltus; exsultatio (a bound- 
ing up): repercussus (rebou 

BOUND. To be bound any whither, ali- 
quo ire; aliquotendere. Whither are you 
bound?" quo tendis? ai te agis? quo 
cogitas or vis (sc. ire) ? 

BOUNDARY. [Vid. BounD.] The god 
of boundaries, Terminus: his festival, 





BOs 


nies 


BOUNDEN. A bounden éxty, officium: 
debitum (duty as a moral obligation) : de- 
bitum a 

, BOUNDLESS , interminatus, i 


atus, im di 





oa 


ares. ’ insatiabilis, 
BOUNDLESSLY, infinite, immoderate. 
as infinitas, immen- 
sitas: of time, nulla circumscriptio tem 
porum: of power, potentia infinita. 
BOUNTEOUS. Vid. BocntiFct. 
BOUNTIFUL, 


BOUNTY, , aaplicg liberalitas, benefi- 
centia, benignitas, munificentia. || Premt 
um, premium, pretium. || When a sol 
dier enlists, auctoramentum. 

BOUQUET rons, Scan og hore. 

BOUT. At one bout, simul (at same 
time): uno impetu (with one effort, Cic.). 
A drinking bout, comissatio (a merry- 
making after a regular ccena, with games, 
dancing, strolling out into the streets, &c.). 
=> Compotatio, in Cicero, only as trans- 
lation of cupxéetov = not used as a Roman 
expression by him or any other author. 
BOW, ||to bend, fiectere, infiectere; 


‘d, 
phat Inrr., flecti, curvari, incur- 
vescere. To bow, bow the head, se demit- 


jus potestati 

permitiere. Man must bow to the will of 

God, hominum vita jussis divine legis 

obtemperat. To bow to the ground (crush, 

depress), frangere, deprimere, opprimere: 

one’s pride, superbi iam alicujus retundere. 

BOW. #. coer ris facta to make 

é lew te ante 'y, acclinis saluto aliquem 
Cow or only aliquem salutare. 


varus, Yalgus. | Of @ stringed in- 
strument, plectrum. 
BOWELS, ll intestines, intestina 
internal 


(general term) : viscera : 


intima: poi 


BOWL, poculum, patera, phiala, s 

us: cratera or crater (for mizing 
tm): pelvis ; aqualis, aque manale. i 
a fountain, labrum, crater. || Vi 


BOWL, or rolling, globus. 
Piwdets 4 st leh fate esti INTR., * conve 

lobis petere,” or conis ludere. 
Bowling, * i Poi 


conorum 
aeOws, ll of @ ship, prora, pars prior 


me BOWSPRIT, malus proralis. 

BOX, arca (with a lock, low, and placed 
on the zround) : Se be oaiaanien (still. smaller) 
capsa (both portable, uables, books, 
fruit, &c.): PTA SPA Te ee 


BRAG 


stant use, books, clothes, &c.: it was higher 
than an arca, had divisions, and was some- 
times placed against a wall): scrinium 
(with divisions, or pigeon-holes, for letters, 
medicines, valuables): pyxis (for drugs, 
é&c., properly of box-wood, also of any wood, 
and even of metal): arcula, capsula, cap- 
sella, cistula, cistellula. An ointment boz, 
narthecium. A lot boz, situla. Ballot box, 
cista, cistula. Dice bor, phimus, fritillus, 
orca. A strong boz, arca. Box to keep 
ornaments in, arcula ornamentorum, pyx- 
is: for rings, dactyliothéca. A clothes 
bor, armarium. A bor in a shop, nidus. 
A box in a chest, loculus. A box for 
plants, vas. A medicine bor, narthecium. 
|| 4 Christmas box (present), strena. || In 
@ theatre, spectaculum altum. (Vid. 
Liv., i., 35.) 

BOX, v., concludere, includere, in area, 
cistd ; sepire, obsepire. 

BOX, || a blow, alapa (in the face with 
the open hand); colaphus (with the fist). 
To give one a bor on the ear, alicui cola- 
phum ducere, impingere, infringere ; 
palma aliquem percutere. To box one’s 
ears soundly, aliquem percutere cola- 


phis. 

BOX, v., || fight with the fists, pug- 
nis certare. A bozing-match, pugillatio, 
pugillatus. A boxer, qui pugnis certat, 
pugil. 

BOX, ||@ tree, buxus, Boz-wood, bux- 
um. Made of bor-wood, buxeus. A flute 
of boz-wood, tibia buxea, or simply buxus, 
buxum. Full of bor, buxosus. A place 
planted with bor, buxetum. 

BOY, puer. A little boy, puerulus, pusio 
(generally) : pupus, pupulus (in endear- 
ment). To become a boy again, repueras- 
cere. To leave boy's play, nuces relin- 
quere. He is past a boy, virilem togam 
sumsit, ex pueris or ex ephebis excessit. 
When I was a boy, me puero. || Vid. 
CuILp. 

BOYHOOD, etas pueriilis, pueritia, anni 
pueriles or puerilitatis. In boyhood, in- 
eunte ewtate. From my, our boyhood, a 
puero, a pueris. 

BOYISH, puerilis. 

BOYISHLY, pueriliter. 

BOYISHNESS, puerilitas, mores puer- 


iles. 

BRACE, v., || bind, alligare, deligare. 
|| Strain, tendere, intendere, conten- 
dere. 

BRACE, vinculum, copula. || Band- 
age, ligamen, ligamentum, fascia; redi- 
miculum. {| Tension, tensio (Hygin., 
Vitr., post-classical, rare): tensura (post- 
classical, Hygin., Veget.). Mostly by cir- 
cumlocution with extendere (e. g., funem) : 
intendere (e. g., chordas, arcum): con- 
tendere (arcum, &c.): intendere aliquid 
aliqua re (e. g., sellam loris). Braces un- 
der a bed, institee, quibus sponda culcitam 
fert (Petron.). || Of a@ ship, funis quo 
antenna vertitur; rudens. || Braces for 
breeches, * fascie# braccis sustinendis, 
|| 4 pair, par: of pigeons, par colum- 
barum. They are found in braces, bini in- 
veniuntur. 

BRACELET, armilla, brachiale, spin- 
ther [vid. ARmLET]. Wearing bracelets, 
armillatus. 

BRACK, ruptum, scissum ; rima; viti- 


um. 

BRACKET (in typography), uncus, not 
uncinus, may be used as technical term ; or 
Soe nota or signum (for double 

‘ackets). To inclose in brackets, * uncis 
(mot uncinis) includere. 

BRACKISH, subsalsus, amarus. To 
have a brackish taste, salsi or subsalsi sa- 
poris esse. 

BRAG, se jactare, insolenter gloriari, 
gestire et se efferre insolentius; lingua 
esse fortem; sublatius de se dicere; glori- 
osius de se preedicare ; gloria et preedica- 
tione se efferre : of any thing, gloriari ali- 
qua re, de or in aliqua re; se jactare in 
aliqua re; aliquid jactare, ostentare, vene 
ditare. He brags of his merits, de virtuti- 
bus suis predicat. Jn order to brag of 
their genius, &c., ingenii venditandi me- 
morigque ostentandw causa. Vain brag- 
ging, inanis jactantia. A bragging sol- 
dier, gloriosus miles. Bragging words, 
ingentia oe 





BRAN 


BRAGGART, jactator, ostentator, 

BRAGGADOCIO, venditator alicu- 
jus rei (one who ts always bringing for- 
ward boastfully his real or supposed merits ; 
e. g., factorum) : homo vanus (empty, con- 
ceited fellow) : immodicus estimator sui 
(who infinitely overrates himself): homo 
vaniloquus: homo (miles) gloriosus: jac- 
tator rerum a se gestarum: fortis lingua. 

BRAGGING, jactatio, ostentatio, vendi- 
tatio ; venditatio quedam et ostentatio 
(all with alicujus rei, about any thing): os- 
tentatio sui: jactantia sui (Zac.): vana 
de se predicatio: jactatio circulatoria. 
Grandiloquentia, magniloquentia (wsed by 
Cicero seldom, and in other meanings) are 
poetical, 

BRAID, texere, nectere, plectere (only 
in participle eas To braid a basket, 
fiscinam texere. To braid garlands of 
flowers, serta e floribus facere. To braid 
ivy into the hair, hedera religare crines. 
To braid the hair, comam in gradus for- 
mare or frangere, comere caput in gradus. 

BRAID, s., || of hair, gradus. A braid 
of flowers, flores texti or plexi. 

BRAIN, cerebrum. 4 little brain, cere- 
bellum. To beat out the brains, cerebrum 
extundere, elidere, dispercutere. || Fie., 
cerebrum, mens. His brain is turned, 
mente captus est, de or ex mente exiit, 
mente alienatus est. Js not your brain 
turned ? satin’ sanus es? To ply his 
brains, ingenii or mentis vires intendere. 

BRAIN, v., alicui cerebrum discutere, 
diminuere, dispercutere; cerebrum ex- 
cipere, extrahere. 

BRAINISH, cerebrosus, phreneticus 
Spee rehis), 

RAINLESS, demens, fatuus, stolidus, 
desipiens, vecors. He is a brainless fel- 
low, cerebrum non habet. 

BRAIN-PAN, calva, calvaria. 

BRAIN-SICK, mente captus, delirus, 
vecors, demens, desipiens. 

BRAKE (fern), filix. || Thorn, thick- 
et, dumetum, vepretum, senticetum, spi- 
netum. || A brake for hemp, *instru- 
mentum quo cannabis decorticatur. 
|| Kneading-trough, magis. || Sharp 
bit, lupi, frenum lupatum, or lupatum 


only. 

BRAMBLE, || blackberry, raspber- 
ry, rubus. Bramble bushes, rubetum. 
|| Thorns, dumi (bushes crowded together 
so as to make a sort of wilderness): sentes 
(prickly bushes, thorn bushes): vepres 
(combines both meanings; thorn bushes 
growing thickly together). Bramble brake, 
dumetum, &c. 

BRAN, furfur. Of bran, furfureus. 
Bran-like, furfuraceus. 

BRANCH, ramus (a bough from the 
trunk): frons (leafy branch of a bough): 
termes (branch broken off with its leaves 
and fruits). A dry branch, ramale. A 
vine ace palmes, sarmentum. 4 little 
branch (bough), ramulus, ramusculus. 
|| Sprig, surculus, sarmentum. To put 
Sforth branches [vid. BRANCH, v.]: excess- 
zvely, silvescere. T'o have branches, fron- 
dere. Fiag., ramus (branch or collateral 
line of a stock): familia (division of a 
tole pars (part). Branch of a river, 
brachium, pars ; caput (one of its mouths). 
Branch of the sea, sinus, sestuarium, 
Branch of a mountain, ramus, brachium, 
The four branches into which morals divide 
themselves, quatuor partes honestatis. 

BRANCH, v., frondescere; ramis dif- 
fundi; luxuriari. A branching beech, 
patula fagus. || Branch (divide itself) 
into two parts, into several parts, 
in duas, plures partes dividi. To branch 
out a discourse, orationem in plures par- 
tes, in plurima capita distinguere. _ || 7'a 
speak diffusely, latius, uberius dicere, 
disputare; pluribus dicere. Yo branch 
out far, late se fundere. 

BRANCHLESS, fronde or ramis carens 
or nudatus. ® 

BRANCHBY, frondosus; ramosus, ramge 
losus ; patulus. : 

BRAND, || fire-brand, titio (rivO6s, 
on or taken from the hearth, where it served 
for warmth, heat, light): torris (torreo ; 
the burning brand from the hearth, espe- 
cially from a pile or altar, where it was con- 
suming a corpse, victim, &c.). A burning 





BRAV 


brand, titio ardens, poetical, vivus (opposed 
to exstinctus). || Mark of disgrace, 
literarum nota (inusta), stigma. Fie., to 
cast a brand of infamy upon one, maculam 
or ignominiam or notam turpitudinis ali- 
cui inurere; aliquem ignominia notare 
(of the censor). || For cattle, nota, sig- 
num. 

BRAND, v. To brand one, notam alicui 
inurere, stigma alicui inscribere, impo- 
nere. Fic. (vid. above, to cast a brand 
upon). Branded (properly), literarum 
nota or stigmatis nota inustus, stigmatias 
(-#). Branded with crime, infamatus, in- 
famis, famosus: with cowardice, ignavie 
nota designatus. A branding-iron, cau- 
terium. é 

BRANDISH, librare (hastam, to raise it 
in a horizontal direction, in order to hurt 
it with greater force and a surer aim): 
vibrare (to brandish it backward and for- 
ward, or up and down, in order to testify 
an eager desire for the combat): coruscare 
(to make a weapon gleam): rotare (to whirl 
i round and round): quatere, quassare, 
crispare (to wave, shake, flourish). || Fic, 
to brandish syllogisms, conclusiunculas 
vibrare. 

BRANDY, * vinum e frumento factum, 
*vinum frumento expressum. Pliny 
speaks of the spirituous liquors prepared 
by the Indians from dates, &g., by the gen 
eral term vinum. 

BRASS, es, wris, metallum; orichal- 
cvm (properly a natural copper ore, and a 
kind of brass prepared from it). Brass ore, ° 
or brass stone, lapis erosus. Full of brass, 
erosus. Covered with brass, wratus. To 
cover with brass, ere inducere. Made of 
brass [vid. BRazEN]. A brass pot, ahenum, 

BRASSY (containing brass), wrosus. 
|| Har as brass, aéneus, wratus. || Im 
pudent, Vid. BrazEn. 

BRAT, infans, infantulus (-a) ; pueru- 
lus, pusio, puellula ; filius (-a), filiolus (-a). 
A beggar’s brat, mendici filius. When you 
were a brat, te puerulo, pucllula, infante. 
|| Vid. Cxixp. 

BRAVADO, inanes mine (Cic.): (im- 
manis) terror verborum (Cic.): verba 
minarum plena (Hor.: of threatening 
bravado). || Boast, jactatio, ostentatio, 
venditatio, &c. Vid. BRAGGING, 

BRAVE, || courageous, &c., animo- 
sus (opposed to timidus, full of high spirit 
and*animal courage to brave danger fear- 
lessly) : fortis (opposed to ignavus, brave ; 
with moral courage to brave danger and 
endure hardships): strenuus (opposed to 
ignavus, going resolutely and actively to 
work, and firm and persevering in carrying 
it through) : acer (opposed to lentus, spirit- 
ed, eager, fiery): magnanimus (of lofty, 
noble courage, self sacrificing). JN. fortis 
et animosus; animosus et fortis; fortis 
atque strenuus; strenuus et fortis; acer 
et fortis. To be very brave, egregie fortem 
esse. A brave soldier, miles bonus, egre- 
gius. To show himself a brave man, se for- 
tem preebére, preestare. A brave drinker, 
acer potor. || Splendid, fine, grand, 
magniticus, splendidus, preeclarus, lautis- 
simus ; formosus, pulcher, speciosus. 
|| Excellent, noble, bonus, egregius, 
preclarus, eximius, excellens, priestans 
You area brave fellow (to a slave), trugi 
es, frugies homo. ’Ti%s a brave thing to 
die for one’s country, dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori. 

BRAVE (defy), v., aliquem provocare ; 
contumacem esse in aliquem or adversus 
aliquid, contumaciter spernere aliquid, 
contemnere aliquid. Since he braves me 
toa it, quando eo me provocat. To brave 
all human laws, omnia jura humana con- 
temnere, To brave dangers, obviam ire 
se offerre periculis. 

BRAVELY, fortiter, animose, strenue, 
acriter ; bene, egregie, pulchre, preeclare, 
eximie ; speciose, splendide, laute. 

BRAVERY, || boldness: fortitudo, 
fortis animus, virtus (virtus shows itself in 
energetic action, and acts on the offensive: 
fortitudo in energetic resistance and un- 
shrinking endurance: like constantia): 
acrimonia (fiery courage). To be of dis 
tinguished personal bravery, manu fortem 
or promtum esse. || Splendor, &c., 
splendor, ornatus, cultus, &c. || Boasé- 


BREA 


fxt show, jactuntia, ostentatio, vendita- 
tio: ostentatio sui: jactantia sui (Tac.): 
vana de se predicatio: jactantia circula- 
toria. 


sary teoce iowa agg || Interj., sophés ! 
bene! laudo! 

oe Wie a: v., altercari, jurgare, rixari. 

Brawl with one, jurgio contendere cum 

aliquo, rixari cum aliquo, rixa mihi est 

cum aliquo. Brawl with each other, inter 

se altercari, inter se rixari, jurgiis certare 


lites (jum). 
BRAWLER, homo jurgiosus; homo 


BRAWLING, jurgiosus, rixosus, rixz 
idus ; litigiosus. 

BRAWN, \| muscles, a tori 
(poetical): partes corporis musculose. 
Vaivcaeik nervi, lacerti, robur. Brawn 
of the arm, lacerti, tori lacertorum (poet- 
ical). || Boar’s flesh, aprugna caro, 
aprugna (wild): verrina caro. 

BRAWNY, musculosus, torosus, lacer- 
tosus, robustus. 

BRAY, || pound. pinsere. contundere. 
j As an ass, rudere. || To cry out, 
vociferari, clamorem tollere, edere: (of 


@ specker) latrare. 

BRAYING, tritura, contusio: || rudor; 
- vociferatio, clamor; clangor. 

BRAZE, v., es inducere. alicui rei or 
aliquid ere inducere ; (solder with brass) 
wre ferruminare: harden, durare; fron- 
tem alicui perfricare. I am brazed to 
shame, obduruit animus ad pudorem. 

BRAZEN, aheneus, aéneus, ereus ; aé- 
nus or ahenus ( i : FIG. the Brazen 
Age, xtas aénea. |] Proceeding from 
brass. A brazen din, wreus sonitus. 
|| Hard, shameless. A brazen brow or 
face, os impudens, durum or ferreum. 
A brazen-faced fellow, homo perfricte 
frontis. 

BRAZEN, v. Brazen it out, impuden- 
ter or pertinacius aliquid asseverare or 
affirmare ; impudentiam pre se ferre. 

BRAZILER, faber erarius, erarius. 

BREACH, || of a fortification, 
munimentorum ruing, jacentis muri rui- 
ne. To make a breach in the wall, tor- 
mentis machinisque (with cannon, &c.) 

gere ac subruere murum, muri 
partem (ariete incusso) subruere. To 
enter the city by @ breach, per apertum 
ruina ita in urbem invadere or transcen- 
dere. To repair the breaches, muros quas- 
sos reficere. || Any opening caused 
by breaking, ruptum, scissum. To 
make a tn a thing, aliquid 
rumpere, dirumpere. || Violation, vio- 
latio. Breach of a league, foederis viola- 
tio; violatam or ruptum foedus. Breach 
of friendship, amicitiz violatio; amicitia 
violata. To commit a breach of peace 
(make war), pacis fidem rumpere, pacem 
turbare. To eee en 
league, if, &c., pro rupto us re, 
si, &c. Without a breach of duty, salvo 
officio, It is a breach of duty, contra offi- 
cium est. To commit a breach of duty, 
ab officio discedere or recedere; officio 
suo deesse ; officium prietermittere, neg- 
ligere, deserere ; ab religione officii in ali- 
qua re declinare. || Falling out, dis- 
cordia, dissidium. Jt comes to a 
res ad discordias deducitur, discordia ori- 


Coarse 
cad, ans secundus or secundarius. 
Pare ite bread, panis siligineus. Light 
panis tener. Light and white 
hea panis molli siligine. bad 
tdante B araey Lior ies malus. Hard bread, 
panis durus. , panis vets, 
Tecens. Yesterday's bread, panis hester- 
nus. Learened bread, panis fermentatus. 
Miusty bread, panis mucidus. To eat 
something with bread, aliquid cum pane, 
ad panem edere. What is eaten with 
bread, opsonium. The making of bread, 
panificium. Want of bread, inopia fru- 
mentaria or rei frumentarie ; Lene 
frumenti or cibi. Bread-basket, panari 
pansriolum. Bread-market, rf aeagee Koad 
noo. || Fic. support, sustenance, 
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victus, victus sae ra res ad vitam 
necessariw. T'o seck his bread, victum 
querere, queritare. To earn his bread, 
parare ea, que ad victum suppeditant. 
To earn his bread easily, facile querere 
victum : by the sweat of his brow, * sudore 
ac labore victum querere. He has his 
bread, habet unde vivat. To labor for 
one's daily bread, diuarnum victam quex- 
rere; diurno questu famem propulsare ; 
* quzstum quotidianum facere (questum 
quotidianum, Cic., Cat., 4, 8, 17). Want 
of one’s daily bread, inopia questiis, in- 
opia qustis et penuria alimentorum 
(Ter.). To labor for one’s bread, victum 
querere. He worked for his daily —— 
ei opera vita erat (Ter., Phorm... 23,1 
To take the bread out of a man’s 


-| deprive him of his bread, victu aliquem 


privare, rejicere aliquem ‘ad famem. He 
has hardly bread to eat, * vix habet, unde 
vitam toleret. 

BREADTH, latitudo. Jn breadth, in 
latitudinem; latus. A ditch ten feet in 
breadth, fossa decem pedes lata. Breadth- 
wise, in latitudinem. || sn Soha 
&c., magnitudo; momentum, gravitas. 
Vid. Broan. 

BREAK, frangere, rumpere (frangere, 
to break to pieces what is hard ; rumpere, 
to rend to pieces what is flexible: when ap- 
plied to any thing hard, rampere implies 
ezertion and danger: membrum rumpe- 
re, os frangere, Cat., ap. Prisc., in break- 
ing a limb the rending of the fiesh being 
the thing seen, Déd.): diffringere (to break 
asunder): confringere (to break into small 
pieces): disrumpere (to burst asunder 
what was originally entire): divellere (to 
tear asunder what was at frst joined to- 
chaeg lant Akad To break the arm, hip, &c., fran- 
er rachium, coxam, &e. I will break 

neck, frangam ejus cervicem. To 
break a man Fy diminuere caput or 
cerebrum alicui. To break at the end, 
prefringere. To break small, conterere, 
comminuere, contundere. His misfor- 
tune breaks my heart, casu ejus frangor. 
To break a@ lance with one, cum aliquo 
in certamen descendere. Intex, frangi, 
confringi; rumpi, dirumpi; scindi (to 
split). The waves break upon the rock, 
fluctus a saxo franguntur, fluctus frangit 
scopulus. My heart breaks, dirumpor 
dolore. Il Bring to yield, tame, sub- 
due, frangere, infringere ; vincere, doma- 
re. Break the obstinacy of a man, infrin- 
gere alicujus ferociam. Break a horse, 
equum domare. Break a man's power, 
alicujus potentiam infringere, frangere 
aliquem. || The cold breaks (lessens), fri- 
gus minuitur, frangitur, se frangit (not 
rumpitur or se rumpit). The clouds 
break, nubes rumpunt, rumpuntur (not 
frangunt, se frangunt, or franguntur). 
[Vid. “break up,” below] || Weaken, 
crush, &ce., debititare, infirmum redde- 
re; minuere, imminuere, comminuere ; 
frangere, conficere, affligere. Broken in 
body and mind, confectus corpore et ani- 
mo. My strength is broken, vires me de- 
ficiunt, debilitor et frangor. I am broken, 
non sum, qualiseram. To break the power 
of the enemy, hostium vim pervertere. 
Our broken circumstances, res fractz, 
fracte opes. {| To break off, riolate, 
put an end to, frangere, rumpere. 
Break the silence, silentium rumpere, si- 
lentii finem facere. To break his fast, ci- 
bum capere, sumere; solvere jejunium ; 
(breakfast) jentare. To break sleep, som- 
num interrumpere. To break of an tnti- 
macy gradually, amicitiam remissione 
ustis eluere, amicitiam dissuere, non des- 
cindere (Cic.). To break his word, fidem 
frangere, violare ; fidem prodere. To 
break laws, leges perrumpere, violare, a 
legibus discedere (rumpere, poetical). 
Break his oath, jusjarandum non servare, 
non conservare. Break friendship, ami- 
citiam violare, dissolvere. dirumpere. To 
break with one, ab amicitia alicujus se re- 
movére, amicitiam alicujus dimittere. 
|| To make unconnected, frangere, in- 
terrumpere. Broken words, voces inter- 
rupte. A broken roice, vox fracta. They 
break the ranks, ordines perturbant. The 
clouds break, nubes discutiuntur, sol inter 
nubes effulget. \| To break a man.ie, 
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make him bankrupt, aliquem evertere 
bonis or fortunis omnibus; perdere ali- 
To break, i. e., become bankrupt, 
cedere foro, conturbare, corruere, cade- 
Tre, na omnium fortunarum fa- 
cere. || To break, i.e., disclose, aperi- 
re, patefacere, detegere ; (propose) pro- 
. || To break, i e., refract, re- 
fringere. || To break open itself (ofa 
sore), rumpi. || Appear gradually, 
appetere. Day breaks, dies appetit ; 
cescit, dilucescit, illucescit. || To break 
into tears, lacrime prorumpunt, erum- 
punt: into a laugh, in cachinnos or risus 
effundi, risum tollere. |{ To break a 
man’s zee 1, aliquem (cadentem) excipe- 
re. || To break idk (plough), agrum 
proscindere. {| To break wind (upward), 
ructare: Ngetaor abel pedere. || To break 
asunder, gere, . 
dirumpere. 1 To break down, de 
Senses: demoliri, diruere; intercidere, in- 
terscindere (@ bridge, pontem): INTR., 
corruere, collabi. Fie., debilitare, infir- 
mare; minuere, pment frangere, 
afilizere, pessum dare, perdere : INTE., 
debilitari, &c.; in pejus mutari, 
ire. || To break from, se abripere, eri- 
pere, abstrahere, avellere; erumpere. 
To break prison, vincula carceris 
rumpere. || To break in upon, inter- 
rumpere, turbare. To break tnto, irrum- 
pere, irruere: a house, domum perfrin- 
. To break the door in, januam ef- 
gere. || To break off, defringere ; 
dence: avellere: INTR., frangi, pre- 
fringi . , decerpere flores : the point 
of the spear, prefringere hastam. || Fre. 
to break off friendship, amicitiam dirum- 
pere, discindere : @ conversation, sermo- 
nem incidere, abrumpere. To break off 
in the midst of a speech, precidere (abso- 
aap daa But I break off, sed satis de hoc. 
To break of from a thing, aliquid abjice- 
re, desistere re or de re. Here the road 
breaks off, hic via finem capit. || To break 


rowers, morbi ingruunt in remiges. To 
key out (with the mange, with ee &c. om 
pustulis, &c., infici. || To dr 

read the wall of a house, eicion 
perfodere : the door, effringere fores: the 
enemy, per medium hostium aciem per- 
rumpere. || To break up (into pieces), 
gere ; comminuere, conterere, con- 
tundere. To break up an army, milites 
dimittere. To break = school, house, &c., 
*scholam, familiam, dimittere. To break 
up the cold, 


s solvere, dissolvere, re- 
aoe To 


up land, agrum occa- 

; agrum proscindere. i will break up 
this habit of yours, adimam tibi hanc con- 
suetudinem. To break up (dissolve it- 
self), solvi, dissolvi, resolvi. 

BREAK, s., ruptum, scissum; rima: 
(space) intervallum, spatium interjectum. 
|| Of day, prima lux; diluculum. At 
break of day, ubi primum illuxit, prima 
luce, primo diluculo (cum), diluculo. Be- 
fore daybreak, ante lucem: taking place 
then, antelucanus. From daybreak, a pri- 


= luce. 

qui frangit, rumpit, &c. ; 
oe || Breakers, estus maritimi in 
litore ferventes. 

BREAKFAST, jentaculum. |] To break- 
fast, jentare. 

BREAK-WATER, * moles portui_ ob- 
jecta ad fluctus maritimos Os ; 
*moles fluctibus opposita. 

BREAM, sparus; pagrus or phagrus. 

BREAST, pectus, thorax ; precordia 
(the cavity of the chest, with the heart and 
lungs) : latus, latera (with reference to the 
state of the lungs). To receive wounds tn 
the breast (i. e., in front), vulnera adversa 
accipere or adverso corpore excipere. 
A breast-wound, vulnus pectoris. A pain 
im the breast, dolor pectoris, precordio- 
rum. [| The breasts, a (espe 

1 
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stally of human beings): ubera, -um (es- 
pecially of brutes). Under the left breast, 
infra levam papillam. Having large 
breasts, mammosus. To put an infant to 
the breast, mMammam infanti dare or pre- 
bére. A little breast, mammula: || (as 
the seat of feeling, &c.) pectus, animus. 
The furies of the breast, domestice furiw. 
But vid. also Bosom. 

BREAST, v., pectus opponere alicui 
rei, alicui rei adverso pectore resistere ; 
obniti, reluctari. Breast the waves, tlucti- 
bus (furti pectore) obniti. Breast advers- 
ity, fortia pectora adversis rebus oppo- 
nite (imper.). i 

BREAST-BONE, os pectoris or pecto- 
rale. 

BREAST-PLATE, thorax. 

BREAST-WORK, pluteus ; lorica. 

BREATH, spiritus; anima (breath of 
life): halitus from the mouth): respira- 
tio. Short breath, spirandi or spiritus dif- 
ficultas, meatus anime gravior ; anhelatio 
or anhelitus (panting). Stinking breath, 
anima foetida, os foetidum, oris feetor, oris 
or anime gravitas. At one breath, uno 
epiritu, sine respiratione: to drink, non 
respirare in hauriendo. To hold the 
breath, animam continére or comprimere. 
To fetch, draw breath, spirare, spiritum or 
animam ducere, spiritum haurire. To 
stop the breath, animam or spiritum or 
spirittis viam intercludere [vid. ae 
To take breath again, respirare (properly 
and figuratively): se colligere, ad se re- 
dire (properly and figuratively). Out of 
breath, exanimatus. Tq put out of breath, 
exanimare. To be put out of breath with 
running, cursu exanimari. To the last 
breath, usque ad extremum spiritum. A 
breath of air, aura. The breath of popular 
favor, aura popularis. 

BREATHE, v., spirare, respirare, ani- 
mam reciprocare, spiritum trahere et 
emittere, animam or spiritum ducere. 
To breathe freely, libere respirare. To 
breathe with difficulty, wgre ducere spiri- 
tum; anhelare (to pant). While I live 
and breathe, dum quidem spirare potero, 
dum anima spirabo mea, dum anima est. 
A breathing, spiritus, spiratio, respiratio. 
A breathing between, interspiratio. To 
breathe upon, attiare aliquem or alicui, as- 
pirare ad aliquem. A breathing upon, 
afflatus. To breathe into, inspirare. A 
breathing -hole, spiraculum. To breathe 
again (figuratively), respirare, se or ani- 
mum colligere or recipere, recreari: TR., 
spiritu ducere; haurire. 7'o breathe the 
common air, auram communem haurire. 
Air is fit to be breathed, aér spirabilis est. 
To breathe out, exspirare, exhalare: his 
last, animam efilare, exspirare. T'he flow- 
ers breative fragrant scents, odores e flori- 
bus afflantur, flores exhalant odores. To 
be breathed upon by serpents, a serpentibus 
afflari. To breathe a lofty spirit into a 
man, alicul magnam mentem inspirare. 
Your face breathes love, facies tua spirat 
amores. His works seem to breathe his 
spirit, ejus mens videtur spirare in scrip- 
tis. |j Zo breathe a little (in a speech), 
paulum interquiescere. A breathing, re- 
spiratio; quies. || To exercise, exer- 
cére. || To breathe a vein, venam incide- 
re. || To breathe one’s last, vid. to give up 
the GHosT. 

BREATHING [vid. above]. || A rough 
breathing, aspiratio: the sign of it, spiri- 
tus asper. Smooth breathing, spiritus le- 
nis. Vid. AsPIRATE. 

BREATHLESS, exanimatus, exanimis; 
mortuus. 

BRED. Vid. Breen. 

BREECHES, braccwe or braces: wide 
ones, laxw braccw: tight ones, braccw 
strictee : wearing them, braccatus; braccis 
indutus. 

BREED, gignere, generare, creare, pro- 
creare; parére: ferre, efferre, proferre 
(of the earth, nature). Where were you 
bred (born)? ubi natus es? Fra., to breed 
imitators, imitatores creare. Crime is 
bred of vice, scelera ex vitiis manant, 
This will breed a quarrel, rixam hoc ex- 
citabit. Inrr., nasci, gigni, creari, gene- 
rari, procreari; oriri: bring forth, pa- 
rere, partum edere, fetare, fetus edere, 
¥ Bri a up, nutrire, alere, educere, 
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educare; tollere, suscipere: (children 
physically and morally) educare, rarely 
educere. To breed cattle, pecus nutrire, 
alere, educare. Well-bred, bene doctus 
et educatus, liberalibus disciplinis institu- 
tus: (genteel) urbanus, To be bred up in 
a thing, alicui rei innutriri: to a thing, 
ad aliquid educari, ad aliquid a puero in- 
stitui. 

BREED, s., genus; seminium. Dogs 
of noble breed, nobiles ad venandum ca- 
nes. In choosing the breed, in seminio 
legendo. A royal breed, regio sanguine 


orti. 

BREEDING, partio, generatio, procre- 
atio, genitura, partus, partura; fetura. 
Good for breeding, feture habilis. To 
raise (animals) for breeding, submittere. 
|| Educational training, educatio, 
disciplina; institutio; cultus: mores. 

BREESE, cestrus; asilus; tabanus, 

BREEZE, aura. 

BREEZY, flatibus or auris permulsus. 

BRETHREN, Vid. BroruEr. 

BREVIARY, epitome, summarium, bre- 
viarium (post-classical breviarium— 
olim, quum latine logueremur, summa- 
rium vocabatur, Sen.). || Of the Rom- 
ish Church, *breviarium, * precatio- 
num liber. 

BREVITY. Vid. BrrEFNEss. 

BREW, potum or cerevisiam coquere. 
Fia., a storm is brewing, tempestas Immi- 
net, impendet. Wars are brewing, bella 
tumescunt. || Zo plot, concoct, medi- 
tari; in animo agitare; comminisci, co- 
quere, concoquere. 

BREWER, coctor (cerevisiz). 

BREW-HOUSE, potaria officina. 

BRIAR. Vid. Brier. 

BRIBE, s., merces, pretium, donum, 
pecunia, largitio. Zo offer one a bribe, 
pecunia sollicitare or oppugnare aliquem. 
To take a bribe, pecuniam accipere, tidem 

ecunié mutare: never, adversam dona 
invictum animum gerere. To resist a 
bribe, largitioni resistere. 

BRIBE, v., corrumpere, with or without 
pecunia, mercede, pretio, donis, largitio- 
ne; pretio mercari, donis ad suam cau- 
sam perducere. To bribe the court, judi- 
cium or judices corrumpere. He that 
bribes, corruptor, largitor. A judge that 
may be bribed, judex venalis (pretio) : that 
can not be bribed, incorruptus, integer. 

BRIBERY, corruptela; largitio; ambi- 
tus (for an office). To be perverted by 
bribery, adulterari pecunia. 

BRICK, later, later coctus, testa. A 
little brick, laterculus. .A brick wall, mu- 
rus coctilis, latericius. To make (form) 
bricks, lateres ducere, fingere: to burn 
them, lateres coquere. An unburned 
brick, later crudus. Brick-work, (opus) 
latericium. To lay bricks, opus laterici- 
um facere. A brick-layer, cementarius, 
A brick-kiln, fornax lateraria, A brick- 
maker, laterarius. Brick-dust, lateres in 
pulverem contriti, testa trita. 

BRICK, v., lateribus sternere. 

BRIDAL, nuptialis. Bridal attire, 
* mundus nuptialis. Bridal veil, flamme- 
um. Bridal garment, * vestis nuptialis. 
In her bridal garment, candide vestita 
(Plaut.) : || s., nuptie. 

BRIDE, nympha, nova nupta: not 
sponsa. Bride-man, paranymphus (late). 
Bride-maid, paranympha (late). Bride- 
cake, mustaceus or -um, placenta nupti- 


alis. 

BRIDEGROOM, novus maritus (not 
sponeus),. ‘ 

BRIDEWELL, pistrinum, ergastulum, 

BRIDGE, pons. A little bridge, pontic- 
ulus. A bridge on piles, pons sublicius : 
of boats, pons navalis, rates (et lintres) 
juncte. To throw a bridge over a river, 
pontem flumini imponere or injicere, 
pontem in fluvio or in flumine facere, am- 
nem ponte jungere. To break down a 
bridge, pontem rescindere, interscindere, 
intercidere, interrumpere: partially, pon- 
tem recidere: behind one, pontem inter- 
scindere a tergo. || Of the nose, or 
an instrument, jugum, 

BRIDLE, v., (properly) frenare, infre- 
nare equum; frenos equo injicere. A 
bridled horse, equus frenatus. || Fie., 
frenare, refrenare, coércére, continére, 
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comprimere, reprimere. To bridle one’s 
passions, refrenare, coercére or repri- 
mere cupiditates (libidines); moderari 
cupiditatibus; frangere cupiditates, 

BRIDLE, frenum; habene (reins), 
To let him have the bridle, habenas remit- 
tere, frenos Gare (properly and figura- 
tively). You must bite the bridle, deco- 
quenda est tibi animi zgritudo. 

BRIEF, brevis; angustus, concisus, 
astrictus, pressus. JN., contractus et 
astrictus. (Syn. in Suort.] <A brief 
narration, narratio brevis. To be brief 
(of a speaker), brevem (opposed to longum) 
esse; brevitatem adhibére in aliqua re, 
brevitati servire. Time itself forces me to 
be brief, brevilogquentem me tempus ip- 
sum facit. Be brief with it, in pauca con- 
fer, verbo dicas, prwecide; id, si potes, 
verbo expedi. To be brief (make short), in 
brief, ut in pauca conferam; ne longum 
faciam ; ne longus sim; ut ad pauca re- 
deam; ut paucis dicam; ne multa; ne 
plura; quid multa? ad summam: ne lon- 
gum fiat: ne (multis) te morer: de quo 
ne multa disseram: quid pee) quid | 
queris? denique. T'his is the brief of the 
thing, heec summa est. 

BRIEF, s, literaa; dipléma. 

BRIEFLY, breviter (shortly, general 
term): paucis (sc. verbis), breviter (in 
few words): strictim: carptim (but slight 
ly, not at length; opposed to copiose). 
JN., breviter strictimque: precise (touch- 
ing the principal heads, with omissions ; 
opposed to plene et perfecte) : presse or 
pressius (i @ compressed form, but fully 
and sufficiently ; e. g., definire): arte (or 
arcte) : anguste (in small compass) : quasi 
preteriens (as if in passing). To speak 
or write briefly, breviter dicere, peucis di- 
cere, brevi preecidere ; paucis or breviter 
scribere or perscribere. Briefiy, but well, 
paucis quidem, sed bene. Briefly and 
conclusively, contorte. To touch briefly, 
aliquid leviter tangere, breviter or stric- 
tim attingere; brevi preecidere. To give 
briefly, paucis verbis reddere, exponere, 
compreherdere. To state any thing brief- 
ly, * paucis verbis reddere, exprimere or 
comprehendere aliquid. As briefly as 
possible, perquam breviter perstringere 
aliquid atque attingere. 

BRIEFNESS, 2 brevitas (dicendi) ; bre- 

BREVITY, ; viloquentia (as a qual 
ity). The expressive brevity of Thucydides, 
astricta brevitas Thucydidis. With all 
possible brevity, quam brevissime. 

BRIER, vepres, spina, dumus, sentis. 
{Syn. in BRAMBLE.] A little brier, ve- 
preciila. A place for briers growing, ve- 
prétum, dumétum, spinétum, locus vepri- 
bus plenus. Dog-brier, sentis canis, cy- 
nosbatos, rubus caninus. Of briers, spi- 
neus. 

BRIERY, spinosus. 

BRIGADE, caterva; ala (of cavalry). 

BRIGADIER, ductor caterve or ale. 

BRIGAND, latro. 

BRIGANTINE, celox (swift-sailer) ; na- 
vis piratica or preedatoria (pirate). ||\Coat 
of mail, lorica. 

BRIGHT, clarus (bright by nature: then 
also of what is clear to the understanding): 
lucidus (shining with a bright, pure light: 
opposed to obscurus): pellucidus (trans- 
parent; pellucid): illustris (existing im 
light ; of a road, star, &c., Cic., Verr., 3, 
94, 219): luminosus (having abundant 
light): nitidus, nitens (shining beauti- 

fully, with pure brightness): splendidus 
(shining with dazzling, splendid bright- 
ness): tulgens (blazing with fiery bright- 
ness; @. g., af a@ comet: opposed to sol 
nitidus): serenus (calm and cloudless: 
of bright skies and weather): perspicuus 
(transparent, of glass, &c.; then evident). 
Bright eyes, oculi vegeti, micantes, clari, 
radiantes, ardentes, &c. A fiery-bright 
comet, cometes fulgens, ardens. A bright 
constellation, clarum sidus. The sky bee 
comes bright, disserenascit: at dawn, lu- 
cescit, illucescit. || Make bright [vid. 
BriGHTEN.] To be bright, clarum, illus- 
trem, &c., esse: clarére, lucére, collu- 
cére, nitére, splendére, micare, fulgére. 
To become bright, clarum, &c., fieri; 
clarescere, nitescere, splendescere. The 
brass is bright with use, era nitent usu. 


acies mentis, ingenii; ingenii aciimen. 
The brightness of glory, fulgor glorie. 
Transparency, 

BRIGHTED 


en, illuminare, illustrare. fj Polish, po- 

Ere. || Gladden, hilarare, exhilarare. 

To brighten aman up, aliquem exhilarare : 
exhilarare 


trari, iluminari ; nitescere, splendescere 

(of men) diffundi, hilarem se facere. The 
sky brightens, cceli serenitas redditur, nu- 
bes discutiuntur, disserenascit. His face 
Be Te up, frons or vultus se explicat. 
i LIANT, splendidus ( properly and 
tmproperly): splendens: fulzens: nitens: 
nitidus (Syn. im Baicur]: micans (glit- 
teringly bright): if 


more to 


tant és tn @ poem, eminentia, lum 
(Quint.) : pig agen ake if- 
ice res geste: lendi Sey i 
panctiyis th. Sana pve s i aks 
A 7 nomen illustre. 


BRILL Y 
IANTLY, splendide: magnifice : 
itid 


BRIM, margo : ora (the former as a line, 
the latter as a space, ially of a border, 
an ornamental, or at least artificial, edg- 
tng): labrum (properly “lip,” the edge, 
brim, &c., of something hollow). Brim of 
@ cup, poculi ore or labra_ || Upper 
surface, summus, with a substantire. 

B ad margines (oras, labra) 


plenus. 

BRIMSTONE, sulfur or ur. Of 
brimstone, sulph Full of brimstone, 
oe saturated with it, sulphura- 

BRINDED, maculosi coloris, maculo- 


fas; albis maculis; varii or disparis co- 
loris, discolor. 





to another, deferre, deportare, 

To bring word, nuntiare: again, renun- 

tiare. To bring a proposition before the 
rogationem or legem ad 





: @ thing before the senate, rem ad 


aa 
fe 
: 


ci 
i aT 
rth 
HW 
ine 
aS 


i 


in summum discrimen addu- 


or 


digere. To bring to ruin, pessum dare, 

interitum vocare, precipi- 
tare: to ad imopiam redigere: 
to memoriam alicujus rei 


perducere. || To bring (move, 
persuade) one to a thing, aliquem ad 
aliquid lacere or perducere; persua- 
Gecan ui seall Teac eee see 
qui can not ug: 
Se ioiee asc comics non possum, ut cre- 
dam, hoc esse; adduci non possum, ut 
hoc sit I can not bring myself to, &., 
ab animo meo impetrare non ut, 
&c.; non sustineo (with infinitire, or ac 
cusaticve and infinitive). || To bring; i.e., 
to produce, yield, ferre, efficere; ef- 


perducere, patrare. 
I will bring it about for you, hoc tibi effec- 
tum reddam. {| Bring back, referre, re- 
rtare: word, renuntiare. To 
to duty, aliquem ad bonam 
frugem revocare. [] Bring down, deferre, 
deducere, devocare. |] Lessen, humble, 
break, &c., minuere, imminuere, levare, 
elevare, debilitare, attenuare, atterere, in- 
frangere, enervare, labefactare : 
completely, pessum dare, evertere. To 
bring down a history to the present time, 
historiam ad nostra tempora deducere. 
|| Bring forth (bear, produce), parére; 
ferre, proferre ; movére, creare: 
(bring forward) proferre, producere. 
{| Bring forward, proferre, producere ; 
in medium proferre ; = propose, propo- 
nere, (legem) ferre; —adrance, augére, 
adaugére, fovére, attollere: witnesses, 
testes erre: an argument, arcumen- 
tum afferre. jj Bring in, inferre, impor- 
invehere ; ducere, introducere in, 
&ce.; (cite) proferre, : =intro- 
duce, exhibit, aliquem loquentem or 
i inducere or perso- 
nam (a fictitious personage) introducere: 
= bring into currency or use, indu- 
cere, introducere, instituere : i 


&¢s, peregrinos 
preenee ferre, = a 
nd brings in ti, ‘old, r effert or 
eficit cum coater. re money ¥hick the 
mines bring in, pecunia que redit (pecu- 
nize quas facio) ex metallis. {| Bring off 
(save, clear), servare, conservare, eri- 
pere (alicui rei or ex aliqua re), vindicare 
(re or ab re), retrahere (ab re), salvum 
prestare, avertere (abaliqua re). || Bring 
on, aliquem in auxilium or consilium vo- 
care; ali socium assumere or sibi 
adjungere: (produce, movére, commo- 
Vére, ciére, concitare, excitare. || Bring 
over to his own side, in es suas du- 
cere or trahere. {] Bring out, in lucem 
proferre, protrahere ; aperire, pate’ 
detegere, manifestum facere; arguere, 
coarguere, evincere. {| Bring together, 
comportare, congefere, cogere, 
colligere, contrahere. || Bring under, 
armis subigere, ditioni sue subjicere; re- 
primere, coércére ; in officium reducere ; 
ad offici || Bring up, 


ium redire cogere. 
educare [vid EpvcaTe]. To bring up 





agmen 

BRINK, margo, labrum, ora. Sy¥n. in 
Bam. 

BRINY, salsus. 

BRISK, 
hilaris, letus, ardens, acer, impiger, vehe- 


BRISKLY, alacri animo, acriter, hilare, 
lete, vehementer, cum vi. The work goes 
on briskly, fervet opus (Virz.). 

BRISKNESS, vigor, ardor or fervor 


tas eri The hair bristl his 
erigere. les upon 
arms, brachia horrescunt villis. A phal- 
enz bristling with spears, phalanx hor- 
rens hastis. Bristling spears, haste hor- 
Tentes. 


spit, vera (veribus) 
broach a cask, dolium reli- 


parentem. ; : 
BROAD, {] wide, latus. | Spreading, 

patulus. |[ Large, amplus, spatiosus, 

laxus, magnus. A ditch five fect broad, 


i pedes lata. The plain is 
meee bee ee 


Of pronunciatien, latus, vas- 
broad utterance, 


Tum diem, ad multum diem. 

signs, manifesta signa. {j Circumstan- 

tial, minute, latus, fusior. {| Coarse, 

i vastus. || Free, loose, liber, 
im 


saidas oe 
BROIL, contentio, i lites; 
turba, tumultus. Syn. im QuaRREL. 


in torrére or subas- 
sare. Broiled meat, cibus in craticalé 
To broil on the coals, in 


(money-changer), numularius. 
BROKERAGE, proxeneticon, inter 


BROW 


bronze, simulacrum ex are expressum, 
factum ; signum aéneum. 

BRONZE, v., aéneum colorem indu- 
eere alicui rei. 

BROOCH, gemma, ornamentum gem- 
marum. 

BROOD, v., incubare (with or without 
ovis or ova). To be wont to brood, incu- 
bitare (e. g., in cellis). To brood “i. e., 
hatch young), pullos ex ovis exciudere, 
pullos excludere, excludere. A brooding, 
incubatio, incubitus; pullatio. Zo brood 
over (i. e., cover with the wings), fovére 
pennis. || Fic., night broods upon the 
sea, nox incubat ponto. He broods over 
his griefs, fovet suos dolores. The miser 
broods upon his locked-up store, avarus 
clausis thesauris incubat. To brood over 
(devise, concoct, &c.), in animo agi- 
tare; comminisci, moliri, machinari, co- 
quere, concoquere. 

BROOD, s., fetura, fetus, suboles, pro- 
genies; puili, pullities. Doves have eight 
broods a year, columbee octies anno pullos 
educant. 

BROOK, rivus. Little brook, rivulus. 
A rushing brook, torrens. Of a brook, 
rivalis. Brook water, aqua rivalis. 

BROOK, »v., ferre; devorare (to swal- 
low ; e. g., dolorem, molestiam, lacrimas). 
To brook injustice patiently, injuriam «quo 
animorecipere. He brooked the wrong si- 
lently, tacitus tulit injuriam. 7'o brook: it 
zll, wegre ferre. 

BROOM, genista, spartum. A broom- 
field, spartarium. Butcher's broom, rus- 
cus. || Besom, scope. Broom-stick, sco- 
parum manubrium. : 

BROTH, jus coctis carnibus: sorbitio 
(any thing that is sucked up). Chicken 
broth, jus gallinaceum. Veal broth, jus 
agninum. Meat stewed in broth, cibus 
jurulentus. 

BROTHEL, lupanar, histrum, fornix, 
stabulum. To frequent brothels, lustrari, 
lupanaria frequentare: @ visttor of such, 
lustro, scortator. 

BROTHER, frater (also affectionately 
toward a brother-in-law, a confederate, 
&c.): full brother, i. e., of the same father 
and mother, or, at least, of the same father, 
frater germanus: of the same mother, fra- 
ter uterinus, frater und matre natus. 
Brother-in-law (husband's brother), levir, 
mariti frater: (wife's brother) uxoris fra- 
ter: (sisters husband) maritus sororis. 
Brother's wfe, fratria, uxor fratris. Fos- 
ter-brother, quem eadem nutrix aluit, col- 
lactaneus. Children of brothers, fratres 
(sorores) patrueles. Brother and sister, 
fratres. Twin brothers, U'ratres) gemini. 
A little brother, fraterculus. A war be- 
tween brothers, bellum fraternum. <A 
brother-killer, fratricida (which is included 
am parricida). 

BROTHERHOOD, fraternitas, necessi- 
tudo fraterna, germanitas (fraternal con- 
nection) : sodalitas, sodalitium (compan- 
tonship, &c.): sodalitas, collegium, cor- 

us (fraternity, association): genus, na- 

io (race, set). 

BROTHERLY, fraternus. Jn a brother- 
ly manner, fraterne. 

BROW, || eye-brow,  supercilium. 
| Forehead, frons. The bending or 
nitting of the brows, superciliorum con- 

tractio. Jo knit or wrinkle the brow, fron- 
tem contrahere, adducere, attrahere: to 
clear it, frontem remittere, exporrigere, 
explicare. A lofty brow, frons alta. A 
low, small brow, frons brevis. A severe 
brow, frons severa, triste supercilium. A 
haughty brow, grande supercilium, super- 
cilium. || Countenance, face, vultus; 
os. || The brow of a mountain, supercili- 
um montis, summum jugum montis. 

BROW-BEAT, (torvo or minaci) vultn 
aliquem terrére, perturbare; aliquem im- 
pudenter or insolenter tractare; in ali- 
pha insolentius se gerere ; aliquem lu- 

ibrio habére. Brovw-beating, insolens, 
superbus; ¢ubstantively, supercilium. 

BROWN, fuscus (dark brown): sub- 
niger (blackish): pullus (dirty brown, in- 
clining to black): badius, spadix (chest- 
nut brown): cervinus (stag-brown) : ful- 
vus (brown -yellow). 

BROWN, s., color fuscus, &c. 

aati v., fuscare,infuscare. Brown- 

4 





BUCK 


ed by the sun, adustioris coloris, solibus 
perustus. 

BROWNISH, subfuscus; subrufus. 

BROWSE, depascere, tondére, atton- 
dére: INTR., pasci, tenera virgulta ton- 
dére, sepem depascere, frondes, carpere, 
&e. 

BROWSE, s., tenera virgulta, frondes. 

BRUISE, contundere, collidere. elidere, 
terere, conterere. To bruise in a mortar, 
tundere, pinsere, contundere. To bruise 
to dust, in pulverem redigere, in pulverem 
conterere. TJ'o give a man a ising, 
aliquem pugnis (fustibus) contundere, 
concidere. Bruised under a cruel yoke, 
crudeli dominatione oppressi. A bruised 
spirit, animus tractus, atilictus, dejectus. 

BRUISE, s., contusio; contusum; ic- 


tus. 

BRUIT, v., (aliquid) in vulgus edere: 
famam alicujus rei divulgare: differre 
aliquid rumoribus. Jt is bruited abroad, 
rumor, fama, or sermo est: sermo datur 
(Liv.). 

BRUIT, s., rumor: fama: sermo, &c. 
[Vid. Report, s.] || Noise, Vip. 

BRUNETTE, virgo subfusca; mulier 
subfuscula. 

BRUNT, impetus, incursio, incursus; 
concursus, congressio [SyNn. in ATTACK, 
s.]; vis. || Blow, ictus; figuratively, ful- 
men, casus. To bear the brunt of the bat- 
tle, maximum prcelii impetum sustinére. 

BRUNT of battle, (primus) pugne im- 
petus. 

BRUSH, s., penicillus 07 peniculus: for 
coating a wall, penicillus tectorius: for 
clothes, peniculus or penicillus. 4A brush 
of bristles, seta, * scope setis facte. 
|| Assault, &c., impetus, incursus; pug- 
na levis. 

BRUSH, v., verrere, everrere; (peni- 
cillo) tergere, detergere, extergere. He 
brushed away a tear, lacrimam detersit. 
The south wind brushes the clouds away, 
notus deterget nubilaccelo. Brush off the 
dew, rorem excutere. To brush up, pin- 
gere; ornare, exornare; reficere. ||Sweep 
over, graze, verrere; stringere, pre- 
stringere, destringere. || Zo brush by, 
pretervolare. 

BRUSH-WOOD, virgulta; sarmenta, 
cremium (Col.). A broom of brush-wood, 
scope virgee. 

BRUTAL, by the genitive, beluarum or 
pecudum. || Crwel, &c., atrox, crude- 
lis, ferus, inhumanus, immanis. A brutal 
fellow, homo inhumanissimus, monstrum 
hominis. 

BRUTALITY, inhumanitas, immanitas, 
feritas, crudelitas. 

BRUTALIZE, 1NtTR., obbrutescere ; 
efferari; humanitatem suam abjicere : 
vTR., brutum, inhumanum reddere. To 
be wholly brutalized, omnem humanitatem 
exuisse, abjecisse; obduruisse. 

BRUTE, adj., senstis expers, sensu ca- 
rens, brutus. || Bestial. A brute ani- 
mal, brutum animal. || Rough, fierce, 
&c., durus, incultus, ferus, atrox, inhu- 
manus, immanis. 

BRUTE, s., brutum animal, bestia, be- 
lua. Syn. in ANIMAL. 

BRUTISH, enerally beluarum or pe- 
cudum. TZhis is brutish, hoc est belua- 
rum. In a brutish manner, beluarum 
more, pecudum ritu. Brutish lusts, be- 
luine voluptates. || Savage, &c., ferus, 
immanis, inhumanus, durus, incultus, rus- 
ticus. || Lumpish, stolidus, fatuus, he- 
bes, stupidus. 

BUBBLE, s., bulla: a little one, bullula. 
|| Fre., res vana or inanis, res levissima, 
commentum, res ficta et commenticia, 
somnium. 

BUBBLE, v., bullare, bullire. || Boil 
up, etfervescere. brooks, &c., 
leniter sonare, susurrare; micare, salire, 
|| Gf a fountain, scaturire, emicare. 
A bubbling, bullitus; wstus: of a fount- 
ain, scatebra. A bubbling fountain, sca- 
turigo. 

BUCK, mas, masculus, added to the 
name of the animal. || Buck-goat, ca- 
per, hircus. || Male deer, cervus mas, 
mas dama. Buckskin, pellis cervina: 
buck-rabbit, cuniculus. 

BUCKET, situlus, situla, hydria, urna; 
modiolus (on a wheel for drawing water) : 





BUIL 


hama (for drawing and carrying, 
cially a fire-bucket). A little backer aitcta, 
urnula. 

BUCKLE, fibula: of a shoe, fibula cal- 
cearia or calcei. 

UCKLE, v., fibula subnectere. || To 
buckle for the fight, se accingere ad pug- 
nam. Yo buckle to a thing, dare se alicui 
rei, se applicare ad aliquid, incumbere in 
or ad aliquid. Yo buckle with one, manus 
conserere cum aliquo. 

BUCKLER, scutum (large), clipeus 
(smaller), parma; pelta (small, and of the 
shape of a half moon). A little buckler, 
scutulum; parmula, 

BUCKTHORN, rhamnus catharticus 
(Linn.). - 

BUCKWHEAT, polygénum fagopy- 
rum (Linz). ; 

BUCOLIC. Vid. Pastorat. 

BUD, s., gemma, germen, oculus (of 
trees): calyx (of flowers; a little bud, ca- 
lyculus). Fia., to nip in the bud, aliquid 
primo tempore opprimere et exstinguere. 

BUD, »., || put forth buds, gemmas 
agere, gemmare; germinare; pullulare. 
To be ready to bud, get buds, gemmascere. 
Budded, gemmatus. A budding, gemma- 
tio or gemmatus; germinatio. || Bud 
out, provenire, exsistere. || Inoculate, 
arborem inoculare, arbori, oculum inse- 
rere. || Bloom, floreseere, vigescere. 

BUDGE, v., loco or ex loco semovére ; 
loco cedere, cedere; fugam capere, fu- 
gere ab or ex aliquo loco. 

BUDGE, adj., morosus, tristis, tetricus. 
austerus, severus. 

BUDGET, saccus, sacculus, pera, bal- 
ga: figuratively, copia. 

BUFF, corium bubulum, pellis bubula. 
A buff coat, *lorica bubula. || Buff (in 
color), luteus. 

BUFFALO, bos buffelus (Lén.) : buba- 
lus ts doubtful. 

BUFFET, || in the face with the 
palm, alapa. || With the fist, cola 
phus. || Stde-board, abacus. 

BUFFET, v., colaphos alicui impinge- 
re, alapas alicui ducere, aliquem pugnis 
contundere or cwedere. I buffet the waves, 
alterna brachia ducens fluctibus obnitor. 

BUFFOON, maccus (harleguin): san- 
nio, coprea; verna; scurra (jester of a 
higher sort, as at the tables of the great). 
To play the buffoon, scurrari, scurram 
agere. 

BUFFOONERY, scurrilitas (Dial. de 
Or.), dicacitas scurrilis, vernilitas, joco- 
rum lascivia. 

BUG, cimex. || Beetle, scarabeus. 

BUGBEAR, formido. F1G., to be a mere 
bugbcar, specie non re terribilem esse. 

BUGGY, cimicum plenus, 

BUGLE-HORN, cornu venatorium; 
cornu. 

BUILD, edificare (houses, ships, towns, 
&c.): struere, construere, exstruere, mo- 
liri: condere (to found): excitare, edu- 
cere (carry up, erect): architectari (by 
rules of art): facere. To build before, 
prestruere. To build to, astruere, adjun- 
gere aliquid alicui rei: around, circum 
struere. To build up a place (cover it 
with buildings), locum cowditicare, edi- 
ficare, ineedificare. T'o build on the sand, 
alicujus rei fundamenta tamquam in aqua 
ponere (Cic., De Fin., 2, 22, 72): to build 
a row or rows of houses, domos continu- 
are: to build with freestone, saxo quadra- 
to construere : on another man’s ground, 
wdificium in alieno exstruere. A well- 
built man, perhaps homo forma honesté 
et liberali. Bees build their cells, apes fin- 
gunt favos. To build castles in the air, 
somnia sibi fingere (vid. Luer., 1, 104): 
to build any body out, alicujus luminibus 
obstruere or officere (i. e., place an obsta- 
cle before his windows): to build a bridge 
over a river, pontem in fluvio (or flumine) 
facere, in flumin cere; amnem ponte 
jungere ; pontem flumini imponere or in- 
jicere: over a marsh, paludem pontibus 
consternere: to build ships, naves sdifi- 
care. INTR., ewdificare, domum or -os 
edificare : (generally) to construct, 
construere, fa ere, fabricare, facere. 
|| To build upon Uicuratieds), fidere, con- 
fidere alicui; contidere, nitor aliqua re. 

BUILDER, eedificator ; conditor ; arch- 


BUND 
nrectus. Fic., edificator, fabricator, con- 


ditor, auctor. 
BUILDING (the act), wdificatio, exedi- 
ficatio, exstructio: the srry eeditica- 


- tio, edificium, en. be ittle building, 
eedificatiuncula Building materi- 
als, materia robe he building): tigna 
(beams, &c.): saxa (stones &c.). A pas- 


BULGE, rimas aquas haurire ; 
sidere (sink). || To bulge out, procur- 
ae rominére. 


K, amplitudo, magnitudo; moles 
‘ome. To sell by the bulk (ie, without 
exact calculation or measurement), per 
aversionem or aversione vendere (Jur.). 
|| Com pass, ambitus, spatium. The bulk 
of a ship, navis capacitas. || Main part, 
pars maxima, major numerus; multitudo. 
|| Projection, procursus, erepido : pro- 
jectura (Vitr.): projectum (Pand.). 

BULKY, magnus, ingens. || Corpw 
lent, crassus, pin || Heavy, gra- 
vis. || Solid, a ee 

BULL, taurus; dux gregis. 
taureus, taurinus. A story of a cock and 
a bull, nutricularum fabula; perhaps * nar- 
ratiuncula, cui nec caput nec pedes (after 
Cic., Div., vii., 31, res, ita contractas, ut 
nec caput, nec pedes : = ita turbatas, ut 
nescias ubi incipias, poi finias). To 
make a bull, * pugnantia loquen- 
do risum audientibus movére. || The 
bull in the zodiac, Taurus. || The 
buli of the pope, * litere signo pontifi- 
cis Romani impresse. 

BULL-DOG, * canis Molossus (Linn.). 

BULL’S-EYE. To hit the bull’s-eye, 
medium ferire. 

BULLOCK, juvencus. 

BULLET, glans plumbea, glans. 

BULLION, aurum or argentum rude, 
aa Y, s., h lingua fi 

ULLY, s., homo pugnax: li ‘or- 
tis (if a cowardly bully, mostly Thraso in 
the old commentators): homo rixosus or 
rixe cupidus: homo jurgiosus (Gell. 

elsome fellow) : rixator (Quint.). 

BULLY, »., || overbear with mena- 
ces, &c.. minis ac terrore commovére: 
obstrepere alicui, obtundere aliquem or, 
aures alicui (by talking). Pomponius was 
bullied into swearing, &c., juravit hoc 
terrore coactus Pomponius. | To treat 
with savage cruelty, perhaps aspere 
tractare, injuriosius (Piaut.) tractare, sx- 
vire in aliquem solére. 

BULRUSH, juncus, scirpus. 

BULWARK, propugnaculum, plural 
munimenta, opera; castellum. Fic., pro- 
pugnaculum, presidium, defensor, &c. 

BUM-BAILIFF, * apparitor or viator 

istratuum. 

BUMP, tumor (general term for swell- 
tng; oculorum, crurum): tuber (protu- 
berating excrescence ; hunch, boil, properly 
@truffe). A little bump, taberculum. 

BUMP, v. TR., aliquid offendere ad ali- 
quid (accidentally) : aliquid illidere or im- 
pingere alicui rei (purposely). To bump 
my head against the door, caput ad fores 
otfendere. To bump his head severely 
against the wall, caput parieti ingenti im- 
petuimpingere. INnTR., offendere aliquid, 
illidi or impingi alicui rei. 

BUMPER, calix plenus. 

BUMPKIN, homo rusticus. 

BUNCH, tumor, tuber; struma (scrof- 
ulous bunch, especially on the neck): 
hunch, gibba, gibber. <A little bunch, 
tuberculum {fj ‘Cluster, racemi : of 
grapes, uva: of ivy , corymbus. 
|| Bundle, fascis, fasciculus, manipulus: 
af pens, fascis calamorum. 

BUNCH out, v., eminére, prominére, 
exstire: tumére, extumére. 

BUNDLE, fascis, fasciculus (as bound 
together, to be the more easily carried ; e. g., 
of wood, stra, lignorum, stramentorum) : 
manipulus, fasciculus manualis (not too 
big to be carried by hand): sarcina, sar. 
vinula (as ay Bundle of rods, fas- 
cis virzarum. Bundle of letters, fascicu- 
tus epistolarum. To carry a bundle of 
books under his arm, fasciculum librorum 
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sub ala portare. In bundles, fasciatim or 
fasceatim; manipulatim. || As a bur- 
ee nr es compone 
up, v., CO Te, 
in fasciculos colligare, sarcinulas alligare. 
BUNG, obturamentum : of cork, cortex. 
To take out a bung, excutere obturamen- 
= Bung -hole, os (dolii): orificium 
(late). 
BUNG up, v., os dolii obturare. 
BUNGLE, v. a., inscienter, imperite, 
infabre facere or conficere ; corrumpere ; 
depravare: any thing, opus inscienter 
facere or conficere. To bungle a song, 
disperdere carmen. || Bungling, in- 
sciens, imperitus; malus. 4 bungling 
business, opus inscienter factum. 
BUNGLER, homo imperitus; homo in 
arte sud non satis versatus: * imperitus 
artifex (of an artist). 
BUNGLINGLY, inscite, imperite, infa- 
bre, minus commode, crasse, male. 
i, BUN, panis dulcior, placenta, crustu- 
BUOY, index alicujus rei ad imum 
maris posite or site. 
_BUOY up, v., sustinére, sustentare, ful- 


cire.. 
BUOYANCY, levitas; hilaritas, alacri- 


tas, vigor. 

BUOYANT, quod ab aqua sustineri po- 
test or sustinetur; levis. Fic., vegetus, 
hilaris, alacer. 

BUR, lappa. 

BUREAU, armarium. 

BURDEN, S., ODUS (general term), sar- 
cina (what @ man carries or may carry). 
To bear a burden, onus ferre, sustinére. 
To take a burden upon one’s self, onus re- 
cipere, suscipere: to lay it down, onus 
deponere. To be a burden to onz, alicui 
oneri esse, molestum or gravem esse ali- 
cui J will bear the burden of this odium, 
molem hujus invidie sustinebo. <A ship 
of burden, navis oneraria. Beast of bur- 
pos aed onerarium, Leia pened 
Aa aeclar (e. &., pack-horse). 
VA ai A ship oe tons burden, navis trecen- 
tarum amphorarum. Fic., load, press- 
ure, &c., onus, molestia, incommodum, 
cura. |j "Pares, onera, munera. || The 
burden of the song, versus intercala- 
ris (Serv., Virg., Ecl., 8,21): F1G., this is 
ever the burden of his song, eandem canit 
cantilenam (Ter.). 

BURDEN, v., onerare, gravare; oneri 
esse alicui, gravem or molestum esse ali- 
cui; molestiam alicui afferre, molestia 
aliquem afficere. The body greatly bur- 
dens the mind, corpus pregravat animum. 
Burdened, oneratus; gravatus; gravis; 
onustus. To burden one with asking ob- 
tundere aliquem rogitando. 

BURDENSOME, gravis, molestus; in- 
commodus, iniquus ; operosus, laborio- 
sus. To be burdensome (vid. BURDEN, v.]: 
to be more and more burdensome, ingra- 
vescere. 

BURGESS, civis, municeps ; senator, 
patronus. 

BURGLAR, perfossor (parietum) 
Plaut.: perfossor only (Appul.): effrac- 
68): effractor (Paul., 


BURGLARY, effractura (Paul., Dig.): 

or circumlocution domum perfrin- 

gere; parietes perfodere (to commit burg- 
y 


BURIAL, Sepultura, humatio ; funus, 


"| exsequie. Burial-ground, ro oe bicone: 


cemeterium. To refuse any body a bur- 
ial, aliquem sepultura prohibére. Vid. 
FUNERAL. 

BURLESQUE, jocosus, jocularis, ridic- 
ulus; ad aliud quoddam idque ridiculum 
argumentum detorsus. 

BURLESQUE, v., Yidiculum reddere, 
in jocum or risum vertere ; ad aliud quod- 
dam idque ridiculum argumentum detor- 
quére (to parody). 

BURLY, magni corporis, grandis, mag- 
nitudine insignis, vastus, ingens; robus- 
tas. 


BURN, tr. absumere or consumere 
igni, flammis, incendio; urere; incende- 
re. inflammare (to set in flames) : combu- 
rere; igni necare (of a ltvizg person): 
amburere (burn round, half burn): cre- 
mare, concremare (especially of the dead) : 
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adurere (to burn here and there, a3 bread, 
meat): inurere (to burn in, brand). To 
burn any body alive, aliquem vivum com. 
burere. || Z'0 hurt by burning (the 
hand, for instance), urere, adurere. || To 
bite, sting, urere, pungere, mordere. 
t Sarit urere, torrére. || Use for 
ht, &c., urere, in lumer urere or uti. 

He f lime, bricks, &c.,coquere. INTR, 
conflagrare (flammis, incen- 

dio) ; flammis, incendio absumi, consu- 
mi; ardére, flagrare ; uri, aduri, comburi, 
exuri; cremari, concremari. He burned 
his father’s house, domum paternam (la- 
on patrios) incendio absumsit. The tem- 
ple of Diana was burned on that night, 

ea nocte templum Dianz@ deflagravit. To 
burr incense, tura adolére. To burn to 
Te: to coals, in 


ashes, in cineres redige: 

carbones redigere. To burn all (lay waste 
with frre), omniaignivastare. Sun-burned, 
sole adustus, To burn one’s self, uri, am- 


flow like fia Suen || To 
be hot to the touch, a iy i 
candére. || To be inflammable, ig- 
nem concipere l] To be heated 
with desire or passion, ardére, in- 
censum esse adn? g., cupiditate, amore) ; 
ars ah conflagrare, estuare (e. g, in- 

flagrare or estuare ; invidie incen- 
dio confiagrare). I burn to see you, incen- 
sus sum cupiditate te videndi. 

BURN, s., ambustio, ustio. Green cori- 
ander heals burns, coriandrum viride sa- 
nat ambusta. 

BURNET, pimpinella (Linn.). 
BURNING, s. €), ustio, exustio ; 
crematio; adusti (passive) conflagratio, 
deflagratio ; faecusttasa: ignis, flamm=2 ; 

or. 

BURNING, adj. || Hot, glowing, 
candens. || Ardent, passionate, ar- 
dens, fi : love, amoris incendium. 
ll sehr da galling, urens, pungens, 


mordens. 
BURNING-GLASS, *vitrum causti- 


cum. 
BURNISH, polire, expolire, levigare. 
BURROW, eabionanaia cubile. 
BURROW, sub terra cuniculos facere 
(cuniculi mines] dicti ab eo [i.e., cunic- 
ulus, a rabbit}, quod sub terra cuniculos 


expressions 
dere: (uals latebris) sub terra larem 
fovére: sub terris ponere domos (ali 
Virg.). Animals that burrow, subterranea 
animalia. 


BURST, ie, eruptio. || Of thunder, 
obs ale tlceas : by circumlocution with the 
BURST, Tz., rampere, dirumpere ; dis- 
plodere (e. g., Vesicam) ; effringere (e. £5 
ren To burst through a v4 
aliquid. IntR., rumpi, 
rumph; disailire (fiy i (fly into pieces): dehis- 
€ re (burst open, of the earth) : 
Sriode crepzre (ru burst with 
explode). I burst (with anger or veration), 
findor. with 


laug Yisu dirumpor, = 
r. A clo 

burst by lightning, nubes fulmiie eliza 

: erumpere must be "wun 

care: Gut agate! ony fody fn aligucta: 


burst forth, gpa oboriuntur ; prorum- 
punt (better avoid erumpunt): to burst 
open a door, januam effringere : a prison, 
vincula carceris rumpere. The sun bursts 
forth, sol nubes perrumpit ac dividit 
(Cie) ; sol inter nubes effulget: to burst 
out of the camp, ex castris erumpere : to 
burst through the enemy, tg per 
3 


BUSY 


hostes (Liv.). Tears burst forth, lacrime 
erumpunt, prosiliunt: to burst into tears, 
in lacrimas effundi. To burst from one’s 
arms, e complexu alicujus se eripere. 

BURTHEN. Vid. BurpEn. 

BURY, sepelire (general term), humare 
{both, but especially sepelire, like Sar ecv, 
of any mode of disposing of a corpse: 
quod nunc communiter in omnibus 
sepultis ponitur, ut humati dicantur, 
id erat proprium tum in iis, qaos humus 
injecta contegeret, Cic., Legg., 2, 22, 56): 
humo tegere: terrd, humo contegere 
<bury) : in sepulcro condere or condere 
only (poetical and post-Augustan tumu- 
lare, contumulare): corpus alicujus tu- 
mulo inferre (Zer.): funere efferre with 
or without foras (to carry out for burial) : 
infodere (shuffle into the ground). To 
bury one alive, vivum aliquem defodere : 
to be buried alive, vivum terra obrui. To 
bury with military honors, militari honesto 
funere aliquem humare. || 7'o put in 
the ground, infodere (in terram), defo- 
dere (in terram), obruere (terra). || Z'o 
overwhelm, obruere, opprimere: to bury 
in oblivion, oblivione obruere: to be bur- 
ied in oblivion, eterna oblivione obritum 
esse: to be buried in the ruins, ruina ali- 
cujus rei (domis, &c.) opprimi: in the 
waves, undis obrui, hauriri. || Z'o hide, 
&c., sepelire ; ponere (dismiss; e. g., 
amorem): obruere. Bury in oblivion, 
oblivione obruere. To bury one's self in 
one’s country seat, rus se abdere. More 
under FUNERAL. 

BUSH, frutex. || Of thorns, dumus, 
vepres, sentis. [SyNn. 72 BRaAMBLE, Brr- 
ER.}] To go about therbush, aliquid vita- 
bundum circumire (iz Tac., alicujus no- 
men): ambages agere. <A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush, spem pretio 
nonemo. Good wine needs no bush, lau- 
dat venales, qui vult extrudere, merces 
(Hor.). Proba merx facile emtorem re- 
perit [tametsi in abstruso sita est (Plaut., 
Pen., 1, 2,128)]: bonum vinum pittacium 
or titulum nullum desiderat; res ipsa lo- 
quitur. Bushes, bush-wood, virgulta, fru- 
teta. 

BUSH, v., spatiose fruticare. 

BUSHY, || thick, fruticosus, frutecto- 
sus. || Of hair, horridus, hirsutus. 
|| Covered with bushes, virgultis obsi- 
tus, frutectosus, fruticosus; dumosus. A 
bushy place, fruticetum; vepretum, &c. 

BUSINESS. Vid. Busy. 

BUSKIN, calceamentum, quod pedes 
suris tenus tegit. || Tragic buskin, co- 
thurnus (also hunter’s buskin). 

BUSKINED, cothurnatus. 

BUSS. Vid. Kiss. 

BUST, herma; clipeus (in painting or 
relief on a shield-like surface). 

BUSTARD, tarda; otis tarda (Linn.). 

BUSTLE, s., || hurry, festinatio: ni- 
mia or prepropera festinatio: trepidatio 
(anxious bustle). In a bustle, preepropere 
(Ziv.): nimis festinanter: raptim: (as 
adj.) preproperus, nimis festinans. To 
be in too great a bustle, in festinationibus 
nimias suscipere festinationes, To be in 
a bustle, festinare. || Tumult, confu- 
ston, Vip. 

BUSTLE, »v., festinare: in festinationi- 
bus nimias suscipere celeritates: festi- 
nantius agere. A bustling life, vita actu- 
osa (Sen.). Vid. under Busy. 

BUSY, || occupied, engaged, occu- 
patus. Vot busy, vacuus, otiosus. Iam 
not busy, mihi vacat. To be busy with a 
thing, occupatum esse in aliqua re, inten- 
tum esse alicui rei. Busy with many 
things, distentus or obriitus plurimis oc- 
cupationibus; negotiorum plenus. My 
thoughts are busy with him, eum cogito. 
|| Active, stirring, sedulus, navus, in- 
dustrius, laboriosus, strenuus, acer, impi- 
ger. A busy life, vita negotiosa, actuosa 
(actuosus wsed by Cicero only as epithet to 
virtus, and of the part of an oration which 
ought to be the most animated, &c. Seneca 
uses vita actiiosa; animus actuosus and 
agilis. Cicero would have said for the first, 
operosa, semper agens aliquid et moli- 
ens; for the second, qui viget, omnia mo- 
vet, et motu preditus est sempiterno: 
activus is @ post-classical, philosophical, 
and grammatical technical term, Krebs). 
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|| Meddling, importunus, molestus ; qu 
aliena negotia curat. || Anzious, solli- 
citus, auxius. 

BUSY, v., occupare, occupatum tenére, 
detinére. To busy one manifoldly, disti- 
nére, distringere (draw the mind this way 
and that, so that one can not bend his 
thoughts to the thing in hand). To busy 
one’s self with a thing, occupari aliqua re, 
versari in re or circa aliquid, se ponere 
in re; tractare, agere aliquid; dare se 
alicui rei: with all earnestness, urgére 
aliquid. To be busied with a thing [vid. 
Busy, above]. A busying one’s self with 
the poets, pera poétarum. 7'o have 
the thoughts busied with a person, aliquaem 
cogitare : with something else, alias res 
agere. 

BUSILY, sedulo, naviter, strenue, acri- 
ter; sollicite; importune, moleste (in a 
troublesome manner). 

BUSINESS, occupatio (engagement) : 
opus (the work): negotium; mercatura, 
mercatio (traffic): res (affair, concern): 
officium (one’s bownden business) : munus 
(office, post): studium (eager application 
to something) : cura (care for something) : 
ministerium (service): it is the business 
(i. e., part) of one, est alicujus. For busi- 
ness’ sake, negotii gratid. Full of busi- 
ness, negotiosus, negotiorum plenus, ne- 
gotiis implicatus: to be so, occupatissi- 
mum esse, multis negotiis (occupationi- 
bus) implicatum (distentum) esse. To 
do business, rem gerere (generally): ne- 
gotiari (as a lender of money and buyer-up 
of corn): mercaturam facere (as a large 
merchant). To divide the business between 
them (of two consuls, legates, &c.), officia 
inter se partiri. Zo make a business of 
something, factitare, exercére aliquid. 
To do a good, bad business, bene, male 
rem gerere. To dou good deal of busi- 
ness, to have a good business (of a mer- 
chant), mercaturam facere non ignobilem. 
To be connected in business with any body, 
ratione cum aliquo conjunctum esse. J 
have a business to settle with you, mihi est 
res tecum. What business have you here ? 
quid tibi hic negotii est? How is it with 
the business ? quo loco res est? ut res se 
habet? ’Tis my, your business, meum, 
tuum est. This is not my business, hoc 
non meum est, he non mes sunt partes. 
To mind his own business, suum negotium 
gerere; res suas curare: others’ business, 
aliena negotia curare. To make any thing 
one’s (principal) business, aliquid sibi stu- 
dio habére (Ter.); omne studium con- 
ferre ad aliquid; omni cogitatione et curd 
incumbere in aliquid ; omni contentione 
elaborare, summa ope niti, or eniti et 
contendere (these three with ut). To find 
one business (figuratively), negotium ali- 
cui facessere ; aliquem exercére. To the 
business in hand! ad rem! (to a speaker 
who is keeping off from the real point at 
issue). This is the true business of our 
lives, ad hoc precipue nati sumus. J 
make it the business of my life to do good 
to others, id unum ago, ut quam plurimis 
bene faciam. This is the business of a 
life, hoc vitam omnem desiderat. He is 
the man to do your business, hunc ipsum 
requirebas. A man of business, homo ad 
res gerendas natus; negotiis tractandis 
idoneus. 

BUSY-BODY, homo importunus, mo- 
lestus ; ardelio, homo occupatus in otio, 
gratis anhelans [vid. Phedr., B. ii., 5}. 

BUT, at: sed: verum or vero: autem 
(at has an adversative, sed a corrective or 
limiting force: verum or vero affirms the 
truth or importance of an assertion: au- 
tem carries on a train of thought already 
begun ; it is the weakest adversative partt- 
cle.) It is to be observed that autem and 
vero stand after one or more words, the 
rest at the beginning of the sentence. 
|| But, ON THE OTHER HAND, at (especial- 
ly before personal names and pronouns) : 
BUT, AT LEAST; BUT, AT ALL EVENTS, at, 
atcerte ortamen. || But in objections 
anticipated (= but it may be said, or 
urged), at, at enim, at vero. |)“ Trur, 
Bur” (in concessions), at: at enim (the 
concession being followed by another con- 
sideration that must not be lost sight of). 
|| Bur rorsootTH (in anticipating objec- 
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tions), at vero, at enim || Bur (in tne 
minor premises of a syllugism), atqui: 
autem. || Bur BEHOLD or Lo! ecce au- 
tem! || Nay, BUT; NAY, BUT ASSUREDLY, 
enimvero, verum enimvero. || Bur (when 
a subject is to be ended or suspended), 
sometimes verum: but enough for to-day, 
sed—in hunc diem hactenus. || I pon’r 
SAY... BUT, non modo—sed; non dicam 
or non dico—sed; ne dicam or nedum 
[Pract. Intr., ii., 506-508]. || Nor onty 
NOT—BUT EVEN NOT, non modo—sed ne 
—quidem (when a verb, common to both 
clauses, is expressed in the second): non 
modo non—sed ne—quidem. Such a 
man will not dare, not only to do, but even 
to think any thing that is not honorable, 
talis vir non modo facere, sed ne co- 
gitare quidem quidquam audebit, quod 
non honestum sit. || Nor TrHaT—sUuT (Te- 
jecting one reason and affirming another), 
non quod—sed; non eo quod—sed ; non 
quo—sed (the last being not only permis- 
sible, but of more frequent eccurrence than 
the other forms). ||Nor THAT—NoT— 
BUT, non quin—sed; non quo non—sed 
[Pract. Intr., ii, 811]. || Bur ver, sur 
HOWEVER, at, attamen, verum tamen. 
|| Bur iF, sin, sin autem, si vero: BUT IF 
NOT, si non, si minus, si aliter. || Nor 
ONLY—BUT ALSO, non modo—sed etiam 
or verum etiam; non solum—sed etiam 
[vid. Pract. Intr., ii., 504, 505}, sometimes 
sed et (even in Cicero): non tantum—sed 
etiam. Jn non tantum—sed or vero eti- 
am, there is never a descent from the greater 
to the less; and this form can not be used 
when neither the subject nor the predicate 
is common to both sentences. But, ON THE 
CONTRARY, at contra, atenimvero. But 
RATHER, imo, imo vero, imo enimvero. 
|| Zo be praised with a but, cum excepti- 
one laudari. Without an if or but, sine 
ulld mora, haud cunctanter, libentissime. 
Bur is sometimes not expressed in Latin ; 
e. g., this ts thy office, but not mine, hoc 
tuum est, non meum. 

BUT, in the sense of EXCEPT, preter; 
preterquam; excepto (-a, -is); nisi. J 
saw nobody but him, preter illum vidi 
neminem. No one ts wise but the good 
man, nemo sapiens est, nisi bonus. NVoth- 
ing but, nihil aliud, nisi (that and nothing 
else): nihil aliud quam (i. e., equivalent to 
that). This happens to none but a wise 
man, soli hoc contingit sapienti. J saw 
no one but you, te unum vidi. Nothing 
could bring them into one united people 
but law, coalescere in populi unius cor- 
pus, nulla re preeterquam legibus, pote- 
rant. The last but one, proximus a post- 
remo. There is nobody here but I, solus 
hic sum. What but? quid aliud nisi or 
quam? All but, tantum quod. 

BUT, in the sense of ONLY, modo: tan- 
tum: solum (tantum properly confines 
what was said to a certain magnitude; 
modo to a certain measure or degree; 
solum to the thing itself, to the exclusion 
of others): tantummodo, nonnisi, solus, 
unus. JI saw but you, te unum vidi. J 
did but hear these things, not see them, heec 
audivi tantum, non vidi. J will speak, do 
you but hear, loquar, modo audi. Jf but, 
dummodo; dum (with subjunctive). Do 
but let him, sine modo. Do but stay, mane 
modo. But too often, sepius justo; nimi 
um sepe. There were but two ways (two 
in all), erant omnino itinera duo. You 
have but the name of virtue in your mouth, 
nomen tantum virtutis usurpas. He came 
but to-day, hodie primum venit. But a 
while ago, non ita pridem, nuper admo- 
dum. He is but twenty years old, non am- 
plius viginti annos natus est. It wanted 
but little, that, &c., tantum non, &c.; non 
multum abfuit, quin, &e. 

BUT rar (except that, if not), ni, nisi ; 
quod nisi. But that I fear my father, ni 
metuam patrem, And but that he was 
ashamed to confess, et nisi erubescerct fa- 
teri. || After a negative, quin, qui non: 
in this use we often drop that. i Quin 
is hardly ever used where, if relative 
and non were used, cujus non or cui non 
would stand: it sometimes stands for quo 
non after an expression of time, The sen- 
tence after quin must not contain another 
relative. No day almost, hut (that) he 


quin, 
BUT nox 0. c, mee & net for, had & 
not been for) some person or thing, nisi or 
i u uid esset, fuisset; (abs- 


narius. 
BUTCHER, v., properly, cedere, jugu- 
lare; mactare (at a sacrifice). Fie., tru- 
truncare. 


concidere ; 
BUTCHERLY, sanguinarius, sangui- 
nem sitiens, s2 ferus. 
BUTCHER’S-BROOM, ruscus. 
BUTCHERY, Fic., cedes; trucidatio. 
| Where beasts are butchered, laniena. 
BUT-END, |jo @ gun, manubrium. 
BUTLER, ius, promus, condus 
mus; minister or ministrator (vini). 
BUTT, scopus; goal: to aim at a butt, 
destinatum petere ng to hit a butt, 
*scopum ferire or ferire only (Hor.) 
ll Potnt at which the endeavor is 


is meaning. |j To 
@ butt of one, alique_. ludibrio habé- 
Te; putare sibi aliquem pro ridiculo et 
delectamento. To be one's **2t, ludibrio 
esse alicui. || Blow, ictus. 

BUTT, v., cornu ferire, cornu petere. 
Wi Of @ ram, arietare in aliquem. But- 
ting, qui cornu petit, petulcus. 

BUTT, |] cask, dolium, labrum. 

BUTTER, butyrum, To make butter, 
hutyrum facere. Bread and butter, panis 
buatyro illitus. 

BUTTER, v., butyro illinere aliquid. 

BUTTERFLY, papilio. Fic. @ mere 
butterfly in love, desultor amoris. 

BUTTERY, celia promtuaria, promtu- 


ip). 
BUTTOCKS, nates, clunes (ef men or 
animals): lumbi (loins). 
B IN, orbiculus (flat), globulus 
(globular). Button-hole, fissura. 
BUTTON, v., * globulis j 


n. Serer iGos ; Epeccpa, aros). 

mens, obsequiosus, obe- 
diens. |} Gay, brisk, hilaris, alacer, le- 
tus. || Wanton, jolly, lascivus, proter- 
vus, &c. Vid. Wanton. 

BUY, emere (general term): mercari 
(to buy as a formal transaction, mostly as 
the mercantile conclusicn, of a bargain) : 
redimere (things not properly articles of 
trade, but which the buyer might claim as 
his due, or ought to od gel 


‘gain, 
heeagentlepnaniiind To have a mind to 


buy, emturire. Fond of enyiny, emax: 
2 —_ of buying, emacitas. buying, 





BY 
emtio. To buy and sell, 
turam nundinari. To buy up (buy 


niam accipere. 

BUYER, emtor, emens ; manceps ; pro- 
Pola (who buys to sell again). A buyer 
up or together, qui aliquid coemit. se 
er up of corn (to make it dearer), qui fru- 


mentum pe ap dardanarius (Pand.). 
Buyer and , emens et vendens. 


BUZZ, susurrare; bombum facere (of 
dees): murmurare. 

BUZZ, s., susurras; bombus ; murmur. 

_ BY, of place (ncar, hard by) ad, apud, 
ub manum, 


person or thing, propter 


is by, propter est spelunca 
by verbs; e. g., to stand, sit by one, alicui 
astare, assidére: to go by one’s side, lateri 
alicujus adhzrere; latus alicujus tegere. 
Present. To be by, adesse, coram ades- 
se. When I am by, not by, me 

coram me ; me absente. 


presente, 
ll Along, se- 


preter. 
locum). |] By sea an 
que. They came by sea, navibus ina? 


tingere. the 2 rosea ; 
or with layiie pe ft Se poses 
e. & & he went by cea iter 


a of time, in the sense of at. By 
night, hoctu, nocte. By day, die, inter- 
diu. So, by ht, lacente luna, ad 
lunam. || As soon as, not later than, 


quot annis, quot mensibus, quot diebus ; 
or omnibus annis, &c. Man by man, vi- 
Titim. Town by town, village by desire bod 


fall at their feet one by one, ad omnium 
accidere. By the pound, 
ad libram. To pay one by the hour, cer- 
tam mercedem in singulas horas dare ali- 
cui By ones, twos, 
, per se; 
per se ipse; per se solus. |j Alone, so- 
lus, || Apa@rt, seorsum, separatim. By 
iself (in and for itself), per se: viewing 
the thing by itself, si rem ipsam spectas. 
BY (denoting a means), by means of, 
ae (especially of persons): also by the ab« 
Se ee eee: some- 
an participle utens or usus with the 
ablative ; also e, ex. To ask a thing of 
some one by letter, aliquid ab aliquo per 
literas petere. To avenge one’s wrongs 
by means of another, injurias suas per al- 
terum ulcisci. To nourish virtue by ac- 
tion, virtutem agendo alere. To know a 
man by his voice, aliquem ex voce agnos- 
cere. || Denoting a cause or its effect, 
per; a, ab (especially with passire and 
neuter verbs): propter; (alicujus) opera; 
(alicujus or alicujus rei) beneficio. To he 
killed paca bye ene ab aliquo occidi. To 
y a perire a morbo. The 
Lak was created by God, mundus a Deo 
creatus est. The slaves, by whom you lize, 
servi, ph gs quos vivis. The common 
people were stirred up by them, eorum 





CABI 


|] To this may be referred Bx, denoti 
thing or part taken =e of, which is 
by by the 


By a model, pattern, 

ad effigiem, ad exemplum. To judge a 

thing by the truth, ex veritate aliquid #s- 

by the authority of the 

senate, edilicatur ex auctoritate Senatis. 

BY, in adjuration or in supplica 

oy, denoting def 

B excess or defect, is ex- 
pressed by the ablative. Shorter by 


BY-DESIGN, consilium alterum. He 


had this by-end, that, &c., simul id seque- 
batur, ut, &c. 
ply LAW, prescriptum minoris mo- 


OLSTANDER, spectator. 
BY-WAY, trames, semita, callis; dever- 
ticulum (that turns of from a greater, 


also pe 
BY-WORD, proverbium; verbum. To 
become a in proverbium venire 
or cedere; proverbiis eludi (be. ridiculed 
in proverbs). Vid. Provess. 


C 

° 

| Bee ge s, lan intriguing Bees, 
[vid. CaBaLLeR]: or by ci 


qui consilia ina (in aliquem) con- 
coquunt. |] Political intrigue, ars, 


in ; 
nare aliquem; alicui dolum nectere. 
Vid. Casa. 


doctrina. 
CABALIST, * cab! 


is @ species; vid. Cato, R. R, 176, in.: 
brassica est, que omnibus oleribus antis- 
tat); caulis (properly, stalk ; poetical- 
ly, the cabbage uself) : crambe (accord- 
tng to Plin., 2, 9, 33, a sort of cabbage 
with thin and compact leaves, known to the 


sice. 

CABBAGE, v., subducere furto: sur- 
ripere. Vid. To Fitcu. 

CABIN, ||in @ ship, dieta (Petron. 
115, lb. || Hut, casula: guriolum. 
|] Smail room, cellula. 

CABINET, |/a private room, con- 
clave: cubiculum minus (a small room 
adjoining a iarge one): zothéca (a small 
room belonging to the principal one, for 
reposing, studying) : cubiculum secretius 
(@ private room : e. g., cf a prince): sanc- 
tuarium or consi-torium asi oe (cabt- 


~ 


CAG 


net of w prince, Plin., 23, 8, 77; Ammaan., 
25, 10). || Meron. for government 
[vid. ADMINISTRATION, and “ cabinet min- 
ister,” below]: to hold a cabinet council, 
secreta consilia agitare: to peep into the 
cabinet, principum secreta rimari (Tac., 
Ann., 6,33): equally great in the field and 
in the cabinet, rei militaris peritus, neque 
minus civitatis regunde ; fortis ac strenu- 
us, pace belloque bonus: a cabinet min- 
ister, comes consistorianus (in the time of 
the emperors): or by circumlocution, prin- 
ceps amicorum regis, quocum secreta 
consilia agitare solet (Liv., 35, 15); ami- 
cus regis omnium consiliorum particeps ; 
amicus regis, qui in consilio semper adest 
et omnium rerum habetur parti¢eps (aft- 
er Nep., Eum., 1, 5, and 6): cabinet cown- 
selor, qui principi est a consiliis interiori- 
bus (after Nep., Hann., 2, 2): consilia in- 
teriora or domestica (the assembly): cabi- 
net secretary, quem princeps ad manum 
habet scribe loco (vid. Nep., Eum., 1, 5): 
also scriba principis: cabinet seal, signum 
principis (after Suet., Oct., 94, p. med.). 
|| 4 repository for valuables or 
curiosities, thesaurus; horreum: for 
coins, *numothéca: @ cabinet for china, 
* collectio Sinensi artificio factorum ope- 
rum; * copia operum Sinensis artis. 
CABINET-MAKER, intestinarius (* Co- 
dex Theod., 13, 4, 2, in so far as he makes 
objects of art): lignarius (se. faber) : scri- 
niorum or capsularum opifex (any one 
who works in wood, joiner or carpenter). 
CABINET SEAL, signum principis 


uet.). 

CABLE, funis ancorarius; ancorale : 
ora (by which a ship is fastened to the 
shore): remulcus (towing-cable): rudens 
(any rope, especially belonging to the yards 
and sails): to cut the cables, ancoralia in- 
cidere ; ancoras prwcidere. 

CABRIOLET, cisium. 

CACHINNATION, cachinnus _ [vid. 
LAUGHTER: loud and screaming laugh- 
ter ; as condition] : cachinnatio (Cic,, 
Tusc., 4, 31, 66; asaction), Vid. LauGH, s. 

CACKLE, wv. strepere (properly of 
geese, &c.; applied also to men): gracil- 
lare (of chickens, Auct. Carm. de Philom., 
25): gingrire, strepere (of geese, to cackle, 
Fest., and Virg., Ecl., 9, 36): clangere 
(of geese): tetrinnire (of ducks, Auct. 
Carm. de Philom.). 

CACKLING, strepitus (of geese and 
men): voces anserum (loud cackling ; 
vid. Tac., Germ., 10, 3): to raise a loud 
cackling, vociferari (Col., 8, 13, 2): clan- 
gor (of geese and chickens): gingritus (of 

eese: late). 

CADAVEROUS, || looking like a 
corpse, cadaverosus. : 

CADE, cadus. Vid. Cask. 

CADE, cicur (tame by nature; of ani- 
mals: opposed to ferus, immanis): man- 
suctus (used to the hand, domestic, tame ; 
of beasts and men: opposed to terus): do- 
mitus (tamed, subdued ; of wild beasts and 
savage nations: opposed to ferus): placi- 
dus (of gentle disposition, peaceably in- 
clined; of men and beasts: opposed to fe- 
Tus): mitis (meek, yielding: opposed to 
immanis). 

CADE, v., mansuefacere : mansuetum 
facere or reddere (to accustom to the hand, 
to render domestic or sociable; e. g., the 
people, plebem). Vid. TAME, ». 

CADENCE, || in music, intervallum: 
numerus (in speech). || A harmonious 
conclusion, quedam ad numerum con- 
clusio. Having (or with) a good cadence, 
numerosus; numerose cadens ; numerose 
cadere (all of speech). To close pertods 
with a good cadence, numeris sententias 
claudere. 

CADET, ||a@ younger brother, fra- 
ternatu minor. || 7n a military sense, 
* pucr ad militiam publice informandus : 
tiro nebilis ts inapplicable. 

CADGER, coemtor (one who buys up) : 
propola (one who buys to sell again): 
yale (one who retails the necessaries of 
life). 

Oe StUS, cestus. Jo fight with ces- 
tuses, pugilare (the boxer with them was pu: 
gil, pycta [zuxrns]: the act, pugilatus). 

CAG, doliolum: seria (obleng cesk}. 
Vid. ea 
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CAGE, ||an inclosure, cavéa (both 
for birds and wild beasts): claustrum 
(for wild beasts). | Any kind of fence 
for the same putpose, sepes: sepi- 
mentum: septum (an. inclosed place ; 
e. g., for hunting, venationis) : vivarium: 
leporarium (different appellations for the 
same thing ; vid. Gell., 2, 20). || A pris- 
on, carcer: custodia (properly, the guard- 
ing of any body; also the place itself) : 
vincula, plural (chains or fetters ; also the 
place). 

CAGE, v.. in caveam includere. || Ani- 
mals for pleasure, bestias includere delec- 
tationis causa. || Imprison, includere 
in carcerem: aliquem in custodiam dare ; 
in carcerem condere or conjicere. Vid. 
IMPRISON. 

CAIRN, acervus lapidum: lapides in 
unum locum congesti. 

CAITIFF, scelestus, scelus: scelus viri. 

CAJOLE, blandiri alicui (with words 
and gestures)~ (manu) permulcére ali- 
quem (to stroMioith the hand): amplexa- 
ri et osculari aliquem (to embrace and kiss 
any body): assentari alicui (to humor any 
body; yield to him in every thing): adu- 
lari (flatter basely): blanditiis delenire 
aliquem: commodis verbis persuadére 
alicui. 

CAJOLER, assentator (who yields to 
any body in every thing): adulator (base 
flatterer): homo blandus ( flattering by 
sweet words). 

CAJOLERY, blanditie (nsinuating 
words, caresses): blanditiz et assentatio- 
nes (Cic.): blandimentum (caressing 
means by which one endeavors to win over 
any body): adulatio (base flattery). 

CAKE, s., placenta: libum (the flat cake 
of honey, meal, &c.; @ sacrificial and also 
birth-day cake): massa: pondus (@ mass 
of any thing in general). 

CAKE, v., TR. with any thing, ali- 
quid alicui rei concoquere. INTR., con- 
crescere (congeal, stick together, &c.): in 
massam concrescere : indurescere. 

CALAMINE, cadmia, the different sorts 
of which were: botryitis; placitis; ostra- 
citis (vid. Lat. Lez.}. 

CALAMITOUS, miser (pitiable, in bad 
circumstances): infelix (unfortunate) : 
calamitosus (beset, oppressed with gricf ; 
beset with dangers, &c.): tristis (afflict- 
ing): luctuosus (doleful): gravis (heavy, 
distressing). || CCALAMITOUS TIMES, gra- 
via or iniqua. 

CALAMITY, calamitas (misery occa- 
sioned by great damage and loss, also by 
war): miseria (misery: opposed to happt- 
ness): res misere or atiictee (lamentable 
situation) : casus adversus or tristis, from 
context merely casus (unfortunate acci- 
dent): res adverse, fortuna aftlicta, from 
contert fortuna only (unfortunate circum- 


| stances, especially relating to pecuniary 


and domestic matters) : fortuna mala (mis- 
fortune, ill fate. To bring calamities upon 
any body, miseriarum tempestates alicui 
excitare; alicui insignem calamitatem in- 
ferre. To suffer calamity, in malis esse, 
jacére, versari; malis urgeri: a calamity, 
calamitatem accipere. Vid. AFFLICTION. 

CALCINATE, TR., in calcem vertere. 
Intr., * in calcem verti. 

CALCULATE, 2. a., || to reckon, com- 
putare, supputare (fo sum up): alicujus 
rei rationem inire; ad calculos vocare 
aliquid: calculum ponere in re (to reckon 
over, take an account) : * computando ef- 
ficere (to make out by calculating): to cal- 
culate expenses, or the cost, ad calculos vo- 
care sumtus: to calculate an amount in 
the current coin of our own country, * ad 
nostra pecunie rationem revocare ali- 
quid: to calculate the course of the heaven- 
ly bodies, stellarum or siderum cursus et 
motus numeris persequi; cursus siderum 
dimetiri (measure and calculaie): the loss 
can not be calculated, damnum majus est 
quam quod wstimari possit: to calculate 
every thing according to one’s own tnter- 
est, omnia metiri emolumentis et com- 
modis: to calculate with any one, ratio- 
nem cum aliquo putare, instituere, con- 
ferre ; rationem or calculum ponere cum 
aliquo (Plin., Paneg., 20, 5): to calculate 
every thing by pounds, shillings, and pence, 
omnia ad lucrum revocare: to learn to 
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calculate, aritiametica discere : to catculate 
well, in arithmeticis satis exercitatum 
esse: to calculate by Olympiads, Olympia- 
dum numero finire: the Gauls calculate 
time by days, and not by nights, Galli spa- 
tia omnis temporis non numero dierum, 
sed noctium finiunt (Ces., B. G., 6, 18): 
the Germans do not calculate time by days, 
as we do, but by nights, Germani non die- 
rum numerum, ut nos, sed noctium com- 
putant (Tac., Germ., 11,2). || Zo calcu- 
late upon @ thing, sperare fore ut, 
&c. I calculate upon your coming, spero 
fore ut venias. ImpropPR., (a) to weigh 
any thing, calculum ponere in re 
(Plin., Ep., 1, 14,9): to calculate or weigh 
all the difficulties or circumstances attend- 
ing any matter, ponere calculos in utra- 
que Liphe (Plin., Ep., 2,19, 9): (b) to in 
tend a certain effect, accommodare 
aliquid ad rem. : 

CALCULATED, adj., accommodatus ; 
aptus; idoneus; par: calculated for some- 
thing, accommodatus.ad aliquid, or alicui 
rei: calculated for business, and nothing 


“else, par neyotiis nec supra. 


CALCULATION, s., ratio: computatio 
supputatio. To make friendship a mere 
calculation of interest, nimis exigue et 
exiliter ad calculos vocare amicitiam. A 
calculation made or to be made, ratio sub- 
ducta or subducenda. ‘ 

CALCULATOR, s., calculator (Mart. 
and Ulp., Dig.) : computator (Sen., Ep., 


87, 5). 

CALDRON, ahénum: cortina (resting 
on three legs, for cooking and dyeing): 
lebes (Ag6ys, only among the Greeks, espe- 
cially used as a present of honor ; vid. Virg , 
in., 3, 466; 5, 266). 

CALEFACTION, s., calefactio (Arcad., 
Dig.): calefactus, us (only in the ablative, 
Plin. and Lact.), or by circumlocution: 
for the calefaction of any thing, ad aliquid 
calefaciendum, 7 

CALENDAR, s., calendarium (origin- 
ally, a book of debts or intercst ; in modern 
Latin, a calendar, Inscr. Grut., 133, to be 
retained as a@ technical term): fasti (the 
book in which the dies fasti et nefasti, the 
dies senatts et comitiales, &c., were reg- 
istered): ephemeris, idis, f. (a day-book 
of expenses, events, &c.). 

CALENDER, s., tormentum (for 
clothes, Scn., Trangq., 1,3: in later writers, 
pressorium). 

CALENDER, ». (vestes, pannum, &c.), 
ponderibus premere (Sen., Tranq., 1, 3): 
*pannum polire, expolire (Plin. has ves- 
tes polire, expolire). 

CALENDS, s., calende, or kalende in 
inscriptions (the first day of the pine A 
till the last of August, usque ad pridie 
calendas Septembres. Debtors paid in- 
terest on the first of the month; hence tristes 
calende. The Greeks had no calends in 
their calculations of time; hence ad calen- 
das Grecas solvere: to pay at latter Lam- 
mas, i. e., never. Oss., the name of 
the month is to be an adjective; hence ca- 
lendw Januarie, not Januarii, 

CALF, |lof the leg, sura: to have 
thick calves, crassioribus esse suris. 
|| Young of @ cow, vitulus, || Sea- 
calf, vitulus marinus (the pure Latin 
term): phoca (also a sea-calf, from baxn). 
|| Of or bclonging to a calf, vitulinus. 

CALIBRE, s., || the diameter of the 
barrel of a gun, *modus tormento- 
rum: also *os tormentorum, * os tor- 
menti bellici: * tormenti bellici capacitas. 
|| Iapr., modus: magnitudo: amplitudo: 
they are of a different calibre, non sunt 
ejusdem farine. 

CALICE. Vid. CHALrce. 

CALIGRAPHY, s., * calligraphia; * scri- 
bendi ars. 

CALIX (cup of a flower), doliolum flo- 
ris (Plin.): calathus (late; poetical). 
<, v. @, *navem picare. [Kraft 
gives navium rimas pice, adipe, obduce- 
re, explére. 

CALKER, circumlocution by nayem 
picare, &c. 

CALL, s., ||sound of the voice, 
vox. || The calling, summoning, 
vocatus; vocatio; evocatio (in military 
service; @. g., a person takes up arms at 
the first call, aliquis arma capit, ubi pri- 


CALK, 


CALL 
mum bellicum cani audivit). [| To come 
upon any body’s calling, alicujus: 
vocatu, or ab aliquo vocatum, or invitatum 
venire. Hence, especiaily, || the offer of 
.an office, munus oblatum, context 
also conditio: to receive a * vocari ad 
munus: to receive 5 ee 
place, * vocari : a go 
Detingeas§ * Gottingensis conditio ei offe- 
rebatur : to accept a call, * munus oblatum 
susci ; conditionem accipere: he. ac- 
the call without hesitation, * non du- 
bitavit accipere, quod deferebatur: to re- 
@ call, conditionem ee aeg et reg 
ulse, impulsus, i io. tsit, 
ciaatia: salutationis officium (at Rome, 
the call of friends or clients in the morn- 
pop og i flee sephora 
of rank): daily and frequent calls 9, 
7 glass amiccrum assiduitas 
et frequentia: to make a call [vid. to 
CaLL}: to put a call, visendi curam 
ditferre (Tac., Ann., 14, 6, 1): your call 
will be agreeable to all, carus omnibus ex- 
ue venies. || The calling a 
person or thing by name, nomen- 
clatio. 
CALL, 2., || name, nominare (also to 


is, i. @., to affix any epithet to it. 
[>> Oss., vocare generally with a sub- 
stantive, dicere with an adjective): nomen 
alicui dare, or indere, or imponere (to 
give @ name to any body): to cali by name, 
aliquem nomine appellare: to call every 
thing by its own name, suo quamque rem 
nomine appellare: to call any body or 
any thing after something, ex aliqua re, or 
ex aliquo nominare aliquid, or aliquem : 
I cali any thing my own, aliquid meum 
vindico: I am called (i. e., I have the 
name), mibi est nomen, with nominative, 
or dative, or (more seldom) genitive of the 
name (vid. Name, s.}. || Invite, invitare 
{to request any body's participation in any 
thing) : invitare aliquem ad aliquid (e. g., 
ad bellum, ad quietem, &c.): ad opus 
solicitari (to be called upon to perform 
|| Visit, visére: alicujus vi- 
i causa venire: invisere: visitare (to 
call upon any body to inquire after his 
health, &c.): intervisére (to call occasion- 
ally): adire, convenire (to call to speak on 
or to transact any business): salutare: 
salutatum or salutandi causa ad aliquem 
venire: ad aliquem salutandum venire 
(to call upon any body, as a mark of re- 
spect). |{To CALL out (challenge to a 
, provocare (absolutely, Liv., 24, 
8): provocare aliquem ad pugnam or ad 
certamen (especially from among a multi- 
tude). || CaLL ovr (troops to military 
Service), evocare, or evocare ad bellum. 
{| Summon to appear at a place, postula- 
re, citare (the former before a court, the 
latter of any verbal summons): on account 
of any thing, alicujus rei or de re; 
in curiam citari jubére (to call the fathers 
to appear in the senate-house): nominatim 
citare or evocare (to summon any body by 
his name to take military service). || CALL 
IN, advocare, to any body; ad aliquem, to 
any thing, ad or in aliquid: accire (to in- 
tend to call in, but so that the on called 
need not come immediately ; therefore mere- 
ly accire aliquem, not aliquem ad aliquem, 
&c.): arcessere (send for any body and 
make him actually come; e. g., aliquem 
arcessi or arcessiri jubére): tv call any 
body in, intro vocare aliquem (invite him 
in): to call in a physician, medico uti: 
medicum morbo adhibére or admovére : 
medicum ad egrotum adducere (of a 
person fetching ‘him) : to call in money, 
pecunias exigere. || Catu BACK, revo- 
Care : troops, signum receptui dare : to call 
any body back to life, aliquem in vitam 
revocare: to call any thing back to (peo- 
ple’s) memory, memoriam alicujus rei re- 
novare or redintegrare: to call any thing 
back to any body's mind (remind him of 
it), alicui aliquid in memoriam redigere 
or reducere; aliquem in memoriam ali- 
rujus rei renovare or reducere ; aliquem 
«d memoriam alicujus rei excitare: to 
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call any back to one’s owt memory, 
memoriam alicujus rei repetere or revo- 
care. || CALL TOGETHER, convocare (also 
of animals ; e. g., a hen, her chickens): to 
call a meeting of the people, in concionem 
vocare or convocare populum: also only 
convocare populum: to call the masters 


of the horse to a court-martial, prefectos . 


equitum ad consilium convocare : to call 
the senate together, senatum cogere or 


: CO! 

(to gather in a flock): poe CRs contra- 
here (to concentrate, e. g., troops): copias 
in unum locum cogere, or conducere, or 
contrahere (to collect or assemble troops at 
one place). || CALL AWAY (or OFF), avo- 
care: evocare (call any body out of a 
party): vocare foras (call out of doors): 
any body is called away, nunciatur alicui, 
ut prodeat: evocatur aliquis (Cic., De Or., 
2, 86, 353): abducere (z0ith or without de 
or ex loco: to fetch any body away): ad- 
versum ire ( i of slaves, called 
adversitores, who fe their masters ; 
vid. Ruhknk., Ter., Ad., 1, 1, 2): arces- 
sere pa (seems principally to have 
been Sor 

sitor, to fetch any 


ing a slave, called arces- 

y to a@ feast; vid. 

Gierig, Plin., Ep., 5, 6, 45): sevocare 
(to call aside). || CALL FoR, poscere (to 
demand in expectation of assent): depos- 
cere: exposcere (to call for instantly or 
urgently): : expostulare (to call 
for any thing to which one is entitled; 
expostulare, urgently or seriously): flagi- 
tare : efflagitare (urgently and impetuous- 
ly, especially if one has a real or pretended 
right, Cic., Milon., 34, p. intt., makes a 
climax thus: omatae opr implorare, 
requirere, exposcere, flagitare): pete- 
re: expetere (to endeavor to obtain by 
means of entreaty): exigere (to demand or 
collect what one a right to claim, as a 
debt, wages, also taxes; if by coercive 
means, persequi pecuniam): to call for by 
writing, per literas flagitare. || Catt To 
AN accouNT. [Vid. AccouNT.] || Cai 
FORTH, provocare, evocare : citare (to call 
any by mame to appear ; the conquer- 
or, for instance, at Olympia; e. g., victo- 
rem Olympie citari. Jn a similar man- 
ner tt may be used for calling forth an act- 
or on the stage, which kind of compliment, 
however, was not known to the ancients: 
revocare aliquem —to demand the repeti- 
tion of any beautiful passage, to encore 
any body): excitare aliquem (to call from 
below ; e. g., the sptrits of the world below, 
inferos). || CaLn uPON=2o golicit, in- 
vocare (entreat any body about any thing, 
as for aid, &c.; e. g., nvocare musas, to 
invoke the muses): implorare aliquem .(to 
implore ; e. g., implorare or invocare deos, 
to implore or invoke the gods, especially for 
help or assistance): implorare fidem ali- 
cujus; invocare subsidium alicujus ; aux- 
ilium alicujus implorare et flagitare (to 
call upon any body for protection, help, 
&c.). To call upon or appeal to the judge 
for relief in any thing, ad judicis opem 
confugere. To call upon any body for 
mercy, alicujus misericordiam implorare 
or exigere. |} To CALL A WITNESS, tes- 
tari or testem facere aliquem, usually 
antestari aliquem (previously to the in- 
troduction of the cause, when the question 
was put, “licet antestari?’ whereupon the 
assenting person presented the lap of his 
ear to be touched by the postulant). || To 
CALL ovT, (a) challenge [vid. before in 
this article]: (b) exclaim, exclamare: 
conclamare (especially of a multitude, but 
also of a single person, in which case tt 
conveys the idea of raising a clamor itmme- 
diately after any occurrence ; vid. Ces., B. 
G., 1, 47, Herz.): clamitare (to offer any 
thing in the streets for sale). || CALL UP, 
(a) exsuscitare ; expergefacere (e som- 
no); excitare (e somno); suscitare som- 
no or e quiete (f): (b) IMPROPR. = fo 
rouse. To call up the spirits of any body 
(encourage), excitare ; incitare. stimulare 
aliquem, stimulos admovére alicui. || To 
CALL ANY THING IN QUESTION, aliquid in 
dubium revocare. || To CALL NAMES, 
alicui contumeliz causa cognomen dare. 
|| CaLt over, recensére: recitare: the 





senate, senatum recitazte: one’s slaves, ser- | 


CALM 
vos per noniina citare. || CaLL aLoun, 
: vociferari. Truth calls aloud, 
veritas clamat. 

CALLER, salutator: qui visendi (ac 
salutandi) caus& venit ad aliquem. A 
troublesome caller, molestus interpellator. 
Callers, salutatio (as @ collective): salu- 
tantes qui visendi (ac salutandi) causa ad 
aliquem veniunt. To let a caller in, ali- 
quem i : to say not at, home to a 
caller, aliquem excludere, or ab aditu 


prohibere. 

CALLING, |] inclination: studium: 
(animi) impetus (instinct): i feel a caill- 
ing, fert animus; est impetus (tf): I feel 
no calling, &c., * non est in animo, &c.: 
to feel no calling, abhorrére or alienum 
esse are. || Sphere of any body's 
duty, office: officium: partes: mu- 
nus (S¥n. in Orrice): to be attentive to 
the duties of one’s calling, officio suo fun- 
gi; officio suo satisfacere ; implére officii 
sui partes: to neglect the duties of one’s 
calling, deserere officii sui ab 
officio suo decedere or recedere: minis- 
terium (honorable office): ars (profession) : 
provincia (province or sphere of duty): 
status (the position or state in which any 
body finds himself): conditio (the position 
or situation in which he is asa 
member of society. Conditio is lasting, 
and status transient). 

CALLOSITY, s., callus; callum (hard 
ness of the skin of the hands and feet) 
Trop., any kind of hardness (e. g., con- 
suetudo callum obduxerat stomacho meo, 
Cic.: diuturna cogitatio callum obduxe- 


animis). 
CALLOUS, adj., callosus; duricorius 
(Macrob., Sat., 2, 16; Plin., 15, 18, 19): 
induratus. 

CALLOUSNESS, s., durities; torpor. 
Fie., for insensibility: indolentia: ani- 
mus durus. 


nis, 


dus, 


calm (in mind), animo esse quieto, or 
tranquillo, or placato; animo non com- 
movéri. Be calm. quiesce (be quiet): si- 
le; taceas queso! (be silent): bono sis 
animo! bonum habe animum (be of good 
courage). Their minds are not yet calm, 
mentes nondum resederunt. 

CALM, v., tranquillare (to make any 
thing rest; properly, the sea; improperly, 
men's minds, animes): pacare (to reduce 
to peace; e. g., provinciam): sedare (te 
make to settle quietly down; e. g., anger; 
the winds, Ob.; the waves, Cic.): placare 
(o bring to a milder, quieter state; e. g., 
iram; also equora, Or.): permulcére (ta 
calm by soothing words, &c.; the mind, 
anger): lenire (to bring to a milder state; 
anger, fear, &c.): reprimere (to repress 
excitement in any body: e. g.. concitatam 
multiturinem, Nep.). To calm any body's 
mind by encouraging words, alicujus ani- 
mum verbis confirmere: by comforting 
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words, aliquem, or animum alicujus con- 
solatione lenire, 07 permulcére., To calm 
one’s self, acquiescere. 

CALMLY, quiete, placide, otiose: of 
mind, quieto animo, tranquille, placide, 
placato animo, sedate, sedato animo. 
JN. tranquille et placide, sedate placide- 
que. To bear calmly ; vid. CALMNESS. 

CALMNESS, || of the sea [vid. CaLm, 
s.]. || Of the mind, tranquillitas animi, 
tranquillitas, animus tranquillus: e#quus 
animus, equitas animi: from context equi- 
tas only. To bear any thing with calm- 
ness, placide or sedate ferre aliquid: not 
to bear any thing with calmness, aliquid 
were ferre. 

CALORIFIC, adj., producing heat, ca- 
‘orificus, Gell., 17, 8, 12; excalfactorius, 
Plin. 

CALOTTE, s. (an ecclesiastical cap or 
coif), calautica (otherwise calantica, Cic., 
Fragm.): mitra; mitella. 

CALTROP, s. (an instrument with 
spikes, thrown on the ground to annoy the 
enemy's horse), murex ferreus: to set cal- 
trops, murices ferreos defodere; murici- 
bus ferreis locum sternere; murices fer- 
reos projicere. 

CALUMNIATE, tr., calumniari (to ac- 
cuse falsely and with evil design): crimi- 
nari aliquem apud aliquem—de fama or 
existimatione alicujus detrahere; de ali- 
quo absente detrahendi causa maledice- 
re, contumelioseque dicere (Cic., Off., 1, 
37, 134): alicui absenti male loqui (Z'r., 
Phor., 2, 3, 25): I am calumniated, detra- 
hitur de mea fama. 

CALUMNIATOR, s., calumniator: ob- 
trectator: a female calumniator, calumni- 
atrix (Ulp., Dig., 37, 9, 1, and 14, 16). 

CALUMNIOUS, adj., calumniosus ; fal- 
sas criminationes continens. 

CALUMNIOUSLY, adv., calumniose ; 

er calumniam ; per falsas criminationes. 

CALUMNY, s., calumnia: obtrectatio : 
criminatio (an accusation with evil inten- 
tion, in a calumnious spirit). 

CALVE, v., vitulum parére: @ cow that 
has just calved, teta (vid. Voss, Virg., 
Ecl., 1, 49). 

CALVINIST, s., * Calvinian legis stu- 
diosus (after Ammian., 25, 10): * Calvini 
assecla. 

CAMBRIC, s., carbasus: * tela baptis- 
te, or *tela (a sort of fine linen from 
Spain. Harduin explains it by Camera- 
cenus, on Plin., 19, 1, 2, § 2): made of 
cambric, carbaseus; carbasineus ; carbas- 
inus. 

CAMEL, s., camélus: with two hunches, 
eamélus dromas; camélus Bactrie (* ca- 
mélus Bactrianus): of or belonging to a 
camel, camelinus: @ driver of camels, ca- 
meli magister (Sil., It., 4, 616): qui came- 
lum regit (Aust., 8, 14, 39): a@ keeper of 
camels, camelarius (Arcad., Dig., 50, 4,18, 
and 11): camel's hair, pilus cameli: seta 
cameli (for the tail). 

CAMELEON, s., Chameleon, ontis 
(Plin.): lacerta chameleon (Linn.). 
|| Fra., versipellis, or qui versat naturam 
suam atque huc illuc torquet, applied to a 
man of a variable disposition, or who can 
assume any character. 

CAMELOPARD, s., camelopardiilis: 
cervus camelopardalis. 

CAMELOT, s., * pannus e villis capri- 
nis contextus. 

CAMEO, gemma ect¥pa. To make ca- 
meos, gemmas ad ectypas scalpturas ap- 
tare. 

CAMERA OBSCURA, s., * camera ob- 
scura, ques dicitur. 

CAMOMILE, s., matricaria chamomil- 
la (Linn.). 

CAMP, s., castra, plural: tentoria, plu- 
ral: summer camp, westiva, plural (sc. cas- 
tra) : winter camp, hiberna, plural (se. 
castra): to choose a place for a camp. lo- 
cum idoneum castris deligere® to measure 
out @ camp, castra metiri, dimetiri: to 
mark a camp by fixing poles, castra meta- 
re; locum castris dimetare: he who per- 
forms this office, castrorum metator: to 

itch a camp, castra ponere, locare, col- 
ocare, constituere; tendere: near the 
enemy, castra sua pene hosuiuam castris 





jungere ; castra castris hostium conferre : 
to remove, castra transferre: to break up, | 
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castra movére, permovére, proferre: to 
take the enemy's camp, hostem castris exu- 
ere: of or belonging to @ camp, 
castrensis, 

CAMPAIGN, s., |] open, level coun- 
try, planities; equus et planus locus: 
campus, with or without planus or aper- 
tus: equor (chiefly used by the poets, but 
also by Cic.: ®gyptii et Babylonii in 
camporum patentium equoribus habita- 
bant): equata planities: exequatio (a 
place made campaign). || The time dur- 
ing which an army keeps the field, 
bellum; expeditio; militia; stipendium: 
to serve in @ campaign, bello or expedi- 
tioni interesse: to serve in the same cam- 
paign, bello una esse cum aliquo in cas- 
tris; 14 castra proficisci cum aliquo; mi- 
litid cum aliquo perfungi; cum aliquo 
militare: to serve under any body in a 
campaign, aliquo imperatore, aliquo im- 
perante, sub aliquo merére; sub aliquo, 
or sub alicujus signis militare; alicujus 
castra sequi: to serve one’s first campaign, 
militiam auspicari: he has served in many 
@ campaign, in bello multum versatus 
est; multa stipendia habuit: a@ man who 
has never served in a campaign, homo 
nullius stipendii; qui nunquam castra vi- 
dit: to reopen the campaign, copias ex 
hibernaculis extrahere : to undertake a 
campaign against, proficisci contra ali- 


quem. 

CAMPHOR, s., *camphora: camphor- 
ated, * camphora imbutus. 

CAN, s., cantharus; hirnea: @ small 
can, hirniila. 

CAN, v.7., posse: J can, possum : licet 
mihi (af permission): I can not put to sea 
on account of the weather, per tempesta- 
tem mihi navigare non licet: I can do it, 
copia, or potestas mihi est alicujus rei fa- 
ciende, or merely alicujus rei: he could 
have lived more freely, liberius vivendi fuit 
alicui potestas: I can not at present adopt 
your advice, non est integrum consilio 
jam uti tuo: he erplained the thing so 
clearly, that all could understand it, rem 
tam perspicue explicuit, ut omnes intelli- 
gerent: who can doubt ? quis dubitet? 
one can easily understand, facile intelligi- 
tur: T'hemistocles could not be at rest, non 
licuit esse otioso Themistocli: J can not, 
non possum; non queo; nequeo. Some- 
times “can” is expressed by esse, with the 
gerund in “do:” he can pay, est solven- 
do: he can bear the load, est oneri feren- 
do. ||Z can not (=I can not fairly) 
often by nihil or non habeo, quod; non 
habeo, cur, @&c.: I can not find any fault 
with old age, nihil habeo, quod incusem 
senectutem: J can not agree with you, 
non habeo, quod tibi in ea re assentiar. 
|| I speak as loud as I can, quam possum 
maxima voce dico: this man can not go 
wrong, non est in hoc homine peccandi 
locus: @s well as I can, pro meis viribus ; 
pro facultate; quantum in me or in mea 
potestate situm or positum est; ut potero, 
Do what you can to get it done, operam, 
ut fiat, da: to be more than one can: do, vi- 
res excedere. || CAN is sometimes ren- 
dered by scio: I can paint, pingere scio : 
so CAN NOT by nescio. || CAN NOT BUT, 
facere non possum, quin (wth subjunc- 
tive): non possum non (with infinitive). 
The soul can not but be immortal, tieri non 
potest ut animus sit mortalis: [posse and 
quire were originally transitive ; posse 
denotes being able, as a consequence of 
power and strength, = ddvapar: quire, as 
the consequence of complete qualification, 
=oldbs ré elu: hence in the best writers 
only in negative sentences, or sentences 
that have a negative Character, as many 
hypothetical sentences have j whereas valére 
and pollére are intransitive: hence we say, 
possum or queo vincere, but valeo or pol- 
leo ad vincendum.]} 

CANAILLE, s., vulgus; multitudo de 
plebe ; multitudo obscura et humilis ; 
sentina reipublice or urbis; feex populi: 
one of the canaille, unus de multis, or e 
multis. ; 

CANAL, s., canalis, fossa (when it con- 
mects two rivers, or pieces of water): to 
make a canal, fossam facere, deprimere. 
They had promised to make a navigable 
canal from the Lake Avernus to the mouths 
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of the Tiber, ab Lacu Averno navigabiem 
fossam usque ad ostia Tiberina depres. 
suros, promiserant (Tac., Anm., 15, 42, 2). 

CANARY, s., @ species of wine, brought 
from the Canaries, * vinum Canariense. 

CANARY-BIRD, s., * fringilla Canaria 
(Linn.). 
_CANARY-GRASS, s., 
riensis. 

CANCEL, inducere (strike out ; resolu- 
tion, decree, &c.): abrogare; delére; re- 
scindere [S¥N. 7m ANNUL]: to cancel the 
laws and customs of Lycurgus, Lycurgi 
leges moresque abrogare (Liv.): omnes 
leges una rogatione delére, Cic.: a will, 
testamentum rescindere, Quint. .4 man’s 
decrees, decreta rescindere, Suet. ; 

CANCER, || a crab-fish, cancer, genitive 
cancri: also the sign of the summer sol- 
stice: the sun is going through the sign 
of Cancer, sol Cancri signum transit. |]_4 
virulent sore, canceroma, atis, or carci- 
noma, atis (xapxivwya). 

CANCEROUS, eu, canceraticus (late). 

CANCERATE, v., to become a cancer, 
cancerare (late). . 

CANDID, adj., sincerus; simplex; aper- 
tus: a candid man, homo aperte volun- 
tatis, simplicis ingenii, veritatis amicus. 

CANDIDLY, sincere;: vere; candide ; 
simpliciter ; genuine ; sine dolo; sine 
fraude: to confess candidly, aperte et in 
genue confiteri: to judge candidly. incor- 
rupte et integre judicare: I will speak 
candidly what I think, quid ipse sentiam 
vere, ingenue, ex animi sententia dicam: 
to speak candidly, ut ingenue or aperte 


dicam, 

CANDIDATE, s., candidatus : for the 
consulship, candidatus consularis: for the 
ministry, * candidatus ecclesiasticus: to 
perform the duty of a candidate, munere 
candidatorio fungi (Cic., Att., 1, 1, 2). A 
candidate, not only for the consulship, but 
for immortality and glory, candidatus non 
consulatis tantum, sed immortalitatis et 
glorie (Plin., Paneg.). 

CANDLE, s., candéla: of waz, candela 
cerea: of tallow, candela sebacea, or se- 
bata, or without candela, sebaceus: to make 
tallow candles, candelas sebare (Col., 2, 21, 
3, Schneid.): to make mold candles, can- 
delas in formam fundere: to light a can- 
dle, candelam accendere : to study by can- 
dle-light, lucubrare. A work by candle- 
light, lucubratio. , 

CANDLEMAS, s. (the feast of the Puri- 
fication of the blessed Virgin), * dies Ma- 
rie purificate sacer. 

CANDLE-SNUFFER, s., emunctorium 
(Vulg., Exod., 25, 38). 

CANDLESTICK, s., candelabrum: a 
bed-candlestick, candelabrum manuale : 
a branched candlestick, candelabrum bra- 
chiatum. ; 

CANDOR, s., sinceritas; integritas ; 
simplicitas ; animi candor: justus sine 
mendacio candor (Vell.): (tua simplicitas, 
tua veritas, tuus candor, Plin., Paneg.) 

CANDY, v., * sacchéro condire: can- 
died, * saccharo conditus: *saccharo li- 
quefacto obducere (cover with candied 
sugar): to candy, INTR., in crystallos 
abire (crystallize). 

CANE, arundo (reed; large, thick stalk 
of the reed): canna (smaller, rush) : cala- 
mus (thinner halm of the reed): made of 
cane, arundineus, canneus: abounding in 
cane, arundinosus. || A walking-stick, 
baculus, or baculum, scipio: to lean ona 
cane, inniti baculo; artus baculo sustiné- 
re: to cane, or strike with a cane, fustem 
alicui impingere [fustis and ferula denote 
sticks for striking; scipio and baculus, 
for walking). 

CANE, v. Vid. “ strike with a cane,” in 
CANE, s. 

CANINE, adj., caninus: to be seized 
with canine madness, efferari rabie caninaé. 

CANISTER, s., pyxis, idis: théca: a 
tin canister, pyxis stannea: capsiila: the 
sign of the golden canister, * aurew pyxi- 
dis signum. 

CANKER, s., carcindma (Cato, Cels., 
&c.): canker-worm, erica: campe, es, or 
campa, &. 

CANKER, TR. corrumpere : 
corrumpi; vitiari. 

CANNIBAL, s., *human& carne ves 


*phalaris Cana- ¢ 
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The 7 cannibals, -! CAP, s. |i for females, mitra; mitella 
the < ie. pond Sraninars venceuemsiager foment rcter decata chin) : calautica (hang- 
que victis alimento vitam ducunt. | ing down to the the shoulders, @ sort of veil) : 
CANNON, s., bellicum tormentum: to | reticulum (confining the hair, like a net). 
load a can *palverem cum globo in For men, galerus or galerum (xovéy or 
tormentum i : to eght of a en Kuri) = pileus (of felt) (vid. Hat): oF se 

*tormentam (the p d cap of. tatulus, woolen 





emittere : 
city, verti tipahentis verbevars: Can- 
NON - “BALL, telum tormento 
(Ces.) : * globus tormento missus. [| Can- 
NON-SHOT (as @ distance), quo telum tor- 
mento missum (or quo tormentum) adigi 
potest: to be out of cannon-shot, extra 
tormenti jactum or conjectum esse (after 
Curt., 3, 10): extra tormenti conjectum 
consistere. (after Petron.): to be within 
can2on-shot, ictibus tormentorum interio- 


CANOE, s., an Indian boat, cymba, 8ca- 
; i 
Poinon. s., norma; lex (rule); decre- 
tum ; lex ecclesiastica ; canon- 
icum: canon-law, jus canonicum ; corpus 
juris « : the books, * libri 
canonici (technical term): librorum fide 
opin pee gt to Quint., 1, 4, 3). 
hedge oleae 4 of the Church, *canon- 


GANONESS, s., * canonica. we 
CANONICALS, s., veatis hominis ec- 
clesiastici. 





CANONIST, s., *qui jus canonicum pro- 
fitetur ; * juris canonici professor. 
CANONIZATION, i circumlocution 


secrare et in sanctorum numero collocare 

(Cie. ad Quint, Fr. 1, 1, 10, § 31). 
CANONSELP, }s, cenonicatus (ds). 
CANOPY, auleum (Heind., Hor., Sat., 


2, 8, 5). ; 

CANOROUTS, adj., bene sonans; cand- 
ras; sondérus. 

CANT, jj lle: perplexa ratio 
loquendi, verba perplexa. || Technical 
erpressions, ¥ quz in quaque 
arte versantur, vocabula artificum pro- 
pria, vocabula artis; verba quasi privata 
ac sua. To use cant terms, verbis quasi 
privatis uti ac suis. A cant word among 
sailors, vocabulum nauticum: ia camp, 
vocabulum castrense: of painters, vocab- 
ulam picture, vocabulum pictoribus usi- 
tatum, || 4 ffected whine, Nihongo 
ulataque, sermo fictus simulatusque : 
ligious cant, species ficte pietatis, ficta sh 
ligio. || Low talk, sermo ex triviis sum- 
tus, vocabula ex triviis arrepta ; vilitas ser- 

CANT @ simulate loqui; 

v., ite tem ver- 
bis simulare ; triviali psc agers 

CANTATA. $., Carmen varium. 

CANTEEN, s, theca ampullarum. 

CANTER, r., laxioribus habenis ferri, 
currere. 

CANTHARIDES, s., cantharides, um 
from cantharis, Spanish jlies, used for 
blisters, &c. 

CANTICLE, s., Cantus, canticum. 
een 2 Poematis sectio; cantus; 


CANTON, s., pagus. 

CANTON, t., stativa habére ; in stativis 
esse; in pr collocatum esse aliquo 
loco: TR., stativa ponere aliquo loco. 

CANTONMENT, s., stativa, plural: cas- 
tra stativa. 

CANVASS, * textam., quod dicitur Ca- 
hevas ; *canava, *canevasium. || Going 
round to ask for votes, ambitio, pren- 
satio: ambitus (by illegal means). 

CANVASS, v., ||[to investigate, scru- 
tari; perscrutari; considerare. [| 7'o 
canvass for votes, ambire, circumire 
(circumire stronger than ambire, Cic., 
Att, 14, 21, Antonium circumire vete- 
ranos, ut acta Cesaris sancirent; that is, 
he made, in his canvassing, the round from 
first to last: ambire would only express his 
canvassing, and addressing the veterans 
tn general. Vid. Ded, p. 12). {| Can- 
VASSING, ambitio; pr usatio. 

CANZONET, s., canbuncula (Cic. Fir., i 
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priests) : 
cap worn by the Flamines, &c.). If the cap 
Sits, you may wear it, * hoc per me licet, in 


te dictum putes. 
ron with |e 


CAP, || take off the cap to any 
ache 9 pipe Sie. aormoena oer 
any thing, superintegere aliqua re. 
Armed CAP. A. PIE, a vertice ad talos ar- 


matus. ey 7 eg (Ziz.). Continuo 


ferro indutus ( ‘gg 
CAPABILITY. Vid. Capacrry. 


CAPABLE, adj., utilis alicui rei, or ido- 


peer peep bonus alicui rei, or ad ali- 
: capable of nothing, 
papi apres is : of any thing, ad om- 


nes res aptus; capable of any thing (in a 
bad sense), a quo nullum facinus, nulla 
fraus abest (Cic., Of-, 3, 18, 75): omnia 
audacissime suscipere (Liv., 
quodlibet facinus audacem esse (Cic., Cat, 
2, ae: erent of (in @ good sense), ab 
re alienum esse, or abhorrére. 
uGAPACIOUS, Spatiosus ; amplus; ca- 


pax; et 
_CAPACIOUSNESS, amplitudo; capa- 


Citas. 
CAPACITATE, alicujus rei gerend= 
ultatem, or adjumenta dare: aliquem 
instruere ad aliquid. 
CAPACITY, amplitudo’ (size): capacitas 
(capaciousness) : ingenii facultates (men- 
tal endowments) : sentrigwatia intelligen- 
di prudentia: vis percipiendi: ingenium: 
to possess great Capacity, ingenio abun- 
dare: to possess ‘or, fac aitatem 
aliquid faciendi habére; facultate aliquid 
faciendi vtec oh to be beyond one’s 
capacity, vires excedere: to adapt one’s 
self to the capacity of learners, ad intelli- 
gentiam discentium descendere : to adapt 
one’s self to common Capacities, sensum ad 
communem ue se accommo- 





dare; ad commune judicium popularem- | 
que sententiam se accommodare ; intelli- | 


gentia a —— non remotum esse: 
the capacity, ingenium, or intelli- 


stratum ; ornamen- 


stragulum, maar 


CAPARISON, v., equo insternere stra- 


gulum or stratum: equum tapetis ster- 
nere (Virg.). 

hace promontorium. {} disk set 
of a cloak, perhaps collare ; patagium (a 
—— ia a female's dress); clavus (in @ 


CAPER, S., cappari, neuter indeclina- 


ble: || caper-tree,. capparis, capparis spi- 
nosa (Linn.). {| A leap, exsultatio: to cut 


capers, 
CAPILLAIRE, s., adiantum (adiarroyr, 
aplant called maiden-hair, Plin.,22, 21,30). 
nae gree adj., capillaris (Appul. 
Herb., : capi us (Plin.). 

CAPI TAL, s., || chief city, caput reg- 
ni; urbs nobilissima. Principal laid 
out at interest, sors; caput; virum (as 

to“ the interest”) ; pecunia ; num- 

mni; res (money generally) : that the wom- 
an’s principal or Capital might be safer, 
ut mulieri esset res cautior, &c. (Cic., 
Cacin., 4, 11): capital lying idle; dead 
ca, unie otios#2 or vacue: pecu- 
nie steriles : the capital lies dead, pecunie 
Otios# jacent: to lire on the interest of cap- 
ital, de fenore vivere: to deduct what is 
owed ‘from capital, es alienum de capite 
deducere: to deduct from capital, de vivo 
detrahere: the interest due is greater than 
the capital, mergunt sortem usure : capi- 
tal arises from interest, sors fit ex usuré. 
|] Capital of a pillar, capitulum. 

CAPITAL, adj., eximius; egregius (ez- 
cellent): a capital crime, crimen capitale : 
capital letters, litere grandes (opposed to 
minute). 

CAPITALIST, qui pecunias ferore col- 


| 
= 


to | the 


, 





CAPT 


locat, fenori dat: qui nummos in fenore 
ponit ; fenerator: arich capitalist, dives po- 
sitis in fenore nummis (Hor., Sat., 1, 2, 13). 

CAPITALLY, egregie: eximie: excel 
lenter (excellently) : to proceed 
itally, aliquem capitis accusare ; causam 
ad capitis judicium revocare (capitaliter, 


, Plin. 
SAreaniON, fl poll-taz, yr IS 
impositum B.C, 3 
: by a Att, 5, 16, 2, called dnrxape- 
ov): exactio capitum (Cic. ad Div., 3, 8, 
5): to impose a general capitation-taz, in 
Ro 7p oi gle aera 


CAPITOL, (a (temple and citadel at Rome, 
on the Ti Rock), Capitédlium. 
CAPT TE, arma conditione po 
nere; arma per sean penerp ionem tradere: cer- 
tis conditionibus tradi: de condition- 
ibus soar ee, agere cum lnc: ed (ta 
treat about capi Liv., 37, 12). 
CAPITULATION, ee —- 
onis: to come to a capitulation, co. 
tiones deditionis descendere : to refuse a 
capitulation, nullam deditionis conditio- 
nem accipere: conditiones rejicere, recu- 
sare: to accede to a capitulation, ad. condi- 
tiones accedere; certis conditionibus de 
deditione cum hoste pacisci: to rol ¢ a 
Pc iemenstolo conditiones pactionesque bel- 
108). licas perturbare perjurio (Cic., Of., 3, 23, 
CAPON, capo, dnis, m. (xaxwr), c * 
CAPRICE, libido; animi Genpetaa 2 573 
act more from caprice than reflection, im- 


CAPRICIOUS, sibi placens ; incon- 
stans ; mutabilis, or varius et mutabilis ; 
mobilis ; ingenio levis; ingenio mobilis: 
to be very capricious, plumis et folio faci- 
lus moveri (Cic.) : ptemegr: coe *libid- 
ine or ex libidine factus (done or mace 
out of caprice). 

CAPRICIOUSNESS, inconstantia mu- 

tabilitasque mentis ; mobilitas ( e, g., for- 
tune). Vid. INCONSTANCY. 

Piel ive capricornus (4 sign of 


CAPSTAN (an engine for drawing up 
Tier). weights), ergata, ©, m (épyarns, 

CAPSULE, capsiila: diminutive of 
capsa. 


great captains, qai maximas res in 
bab gesserunt; qui bullied laude florue- 
rant; imperatores summi. jj Centurio 
(not ordinum ductor): of a ship, navar- 
chus (vatapxos), navis prefectus : of. Sree. 


hope of ordinis. 

 CAPTAINGEP, “Gem cheater: 
imperium ; ductus: prefectura. 

CAPTION, comprehensio (the act of 


taking any person 
CAPTIOUS, sea fallax ; insidio- 
question, 


: captious ques- 
tions, captiosa solvere : dolosus ; anak 
lus; fraudulentus: (eager to co 
jurgiosus; rixosus; rixe cupidus; lite 
giosus ; lium cupidus : to be very cap 
tious, mira esse ad or ad rix- 
cs ere ee i 


: auceps 
“GAPTIOUSLY. Pare 3 insidiose ; do- 


lose. 
CAPTIOUSNESS, altercandi or rixan- 
di studium ; alacritas ad litigandum. 
CAPTIVATE, capere ; in ditionem, 
potestatemque alicujus redigere. | Te 
charm, attrahere, Paes allicere (@ per- 
Son or a@ person's mind) : the picture capts 
vates the eyes, tabula oculos daatie 
CAPTIVE, s, captus ; captivas; ip 
CAPTIVE, adj., } custodiam datns 
custodiz er vinculis mandatus: to ake 
capttee, vincula alicui ee vincuiis 
1 


CARE 


colligare ; vincire catenis: thi mind can 
not be held captive, animo vincula injici 
non possunt. 

_ CAPTIVITY, captivitas ; servitus : to be 
in captivity, custodid teneri; in vinculis 
esse ; to be put into captivity, in custodiam, 
or in vincula mitti. 

CAPTOR, qui capit; qui secum de- 
ducit. 

CAPTURE, captura: quod capit ali- 
quis: preda, || The act of taking, 
captio ; captura. 

CAPUCHIN, * monachus penulatus ; 
monachus cucullatus; * capucinus. 

CAR, carrus or carrum; vehiculum ; 
plaustrum ; currus; carriica; rhéda. 

CARABINE. Vid. CarBINnE. 

CARAVAN, comitatus (vid. Ces., B. C., 
1, 48). 

GARAVANSARY, xenodochéum (Cod., 
Just., 1, 2, 17). 

CARAWAY, s., carum (Linn.): caréum 
(Plin.). 

CARBINE, s., * sclopetum equestre. 

CARBINEER, s., *eques gravioris ar- 
mature sclopeto armatus. 

CARBONADO, s., caro frixa: caro car- 
bonibus usta. 

CARBONADO, v., carbonibus urere. 
| Zo cut meat across preparatory to 

oiling, carnem fricare. 

CARBUNCLE, || a gem, carbunculus. 
|] A tumor, vomica: anthrax. 

CARCASS, corpus mortuum ; corpus 
hominis mortui: corpus exanime and ex- 
animum: cadaver. 

CARD, s., || @ sort of paper, charta: 
visiting card, charta salutatrix (Mart., 9, 
100, 2): tessera salutatrix : playing cards, 
* pagina: to play at cards, * paginis ludere: 
@ house of cards, casa paginis editicata 
(after Hor., Sat., 2, 3, 247): the playing ws 
cards, *lusus paginarum: @ card-player, 
* qui paginis ludit : to be a great card-play- 
er, * ludere studiose paginis. || A wool- 
comb, carmen: pecten. 

CARD, v., pectere; carminare (Varr., 
Plin.): carding, carminatio (Plin., 11, 
23, 27).° 

CARDER, qui lanam carminat. 

CARDINAL, s., * cardinalis : * purpura- 
tus pontificis Romani: cardinal-bishop, 
* episcOpus cardinalis : cardinal’s hat, * ti- 
ara cardinalis: cardinalship, * dignitas car- 
dinalis: to be promoted to the cardinalship, 
*in sacrum purpuratorum collegium co- 


optari. 

CARDINAL, adj. Cardinal virtues, qua- 
tuor partes or fontes honestatis ; quatuor 
partes, a quibus omnis honestas manat: 
genera quatuor, ex quibus honestas offici- 
umque manat: quatuor loci, in quos ho- 
nesti natura visque dividitur (Cic., Ojf., 1, 
6, 18, and 43, 152; 1, 18, 61; 3, 25, 96); all 
morality springs from one or other of the 
cardinal virtues, omne, quod honestum 
est, id quatuor partium oritur ex aliqua 
(tbid., 1, 5, 14). 

CARE, s., cura; diligentia ; curatio ali- 
cujus rei (the care, conduct, &c., of a 
thing). Care in a business, accuratio in 
aliqua re faciendad. Acting with care, dili- 
gens. Made with care, accuratus, With 
care, accurate ; the utmost, diligentissime, 
accuratissime. Without care, sine cura or 
diligentid, solutaé curd. To bestow care 
upon a thing, curam adhibére de re or in 
re, curam impendere rei. To undertake 
the care of a thing, curationem alicujus rei 
suscipere. T'he care of that lies upon me, 
illud est curationis mew. J have a care 
of that, ilud mihi cura est. To take care 
of, curare; procurare. Jake care of your 4 
health, cura ut valeas. I wish you would 
have a care of that matter, illam rem velim 
cure habeas. J commit it to your care, 
mando hoc tue fidei or tibi. To bestow 
the utmost care upon any thing, omni co- 
gitatione curdque incumbere in rem; om- 
nes curas et cogitationes conferre in rem. 
|| Concern, anxiety, cura; sollicitudo, 
To bring any body care, sollicitare ali- 
quem ; curam, sollicitudinem atterre ali- 
cui; sollicitum habére aliquem. To be 
harassed with cares, curis angi: worn, cu- 
ris absumi or confici. To throw off all 
cares, curas abjicere. Be without care! 
noli laborare! bono sis anino! To bein 





cart wnd anzicty, anxio et sollicito esse 
R2 


CARE 


animo. To free any body from care, libe- 
rare aliquem cura or sollicitudine ; sol- 
vere aliquem curis ; adimere alicui curas. 
|| The object of care, cura. This ismy 
care, hoc mihi cure est. || Caution, 
cautio, circumspectio. To have a care, 
cavére, ne, &c.; vidére, ne, &c.: of a 
thing, cavére aliquid, preecavere ab ali- 
qua re. To act with care, omnia circum- 
spicere. To use all possible care, omne 
genus cautionis adhibére. Zo take care 
for, consulere, prospicere, servire alicui 
rei; providére aliquid or alicui rei, pros- 
picere aliquid. 

RE, v., grieve, sollicitudinem ha- 
bére, egritudine affici, se attiictare. To 
care about a thing, laborare, sollicitum 
esse dere. || Zo care for athing, attend 
to it, take care of tt, regard it, labo- 
rare de aliqua re; curare aliquid; cure 
mihiest aliquid ; alicujus rei rationem ha- 
bére or ducere; aliquid respicere; ali- 
cui rei prospicere. Not to care for, negli- 
gere,noncurare. To care for nothing at 
all, nihil omnino curare (of the gods) : so- 
luto et quieto esse animo (of men). To 
care about other men’s business, aliena cu- 
rare. I care not what others think, non 
curs, gaid alii censeant. What care I 
abow vhat matter ? quid mihi cum illa re? 
|| Zo care for, i.e., regard, love, colere, 
diligere, magni facere. || I do not care 
Gi. e., I would rather not); non curo (with 
infinitive). 

CAREEN, v., a ship : navem in Jatus in- 
clinare ad cariham reficiendam: navem 
nova fundare carina (Ovid., Pout., 4,3, 5): 
navis carinam denuo collocare (Plaut., 
Mil., 3,3,41). Careening, navis carines 
refectio. 

CAREER, curriculum; stadium; cir- 
cus; cursus. ature has given us a short 
career of life, an immense career of glory, 
exiguum nobis vite curriculum nature 
circumscripsit, immensum gloriw, Cic. 

CAREFUL, provident, cautious, 
cautus: providus: circumspectus: con- 
sideratus. JN. cautus providusque ; cau- 
tus ac diligens: curiosus (applying minute 
care, especially in investigations ; of per- 
sons): diligens (proceeding or made with 
exact attention, &c., of persons and things) : 
accuratus (of things only, made with care). 
To be carefulin any thing, curam adhibére 
de or in aliqua re: curiosum or diligentem 
esse in aliqua re: diligentiam adhibére 
ad aliquid or in aliqua re ; curam confer- 
re ad aliquid. || Z'rowbled, sollicitus: 
anxius. JN. anxius ac sollicitus: cura et 
sollicitudine affectus. 

CAREFULLY, adv., diligenter; pro- 
vide ; caute: curiose ; accurate (of things 
only): to go carefully to work, circum- 
spectius facere aliquid: cautionem adhi- 
bére in aliqué re: very carefully, omne 
cautionis genus adhibére in aliqua re: to 
be careful in words and actions, circum- 
spicere dicta, factaque. 

CAREFULNESS, cura (opposed to levi- 
tas): diligentia (opposed to negligentia). 
Jn. cura et diligentia: accuts-io in aliqua 
re facienda (‘in inveziendis componen- 
disque rebus ™ira accuratio,” Cic., 
Brut., 67, 238. this is, indeed, the only pas- 
sage, but why is nota single passage of 
Cicero enough ?): sollicitudo (anxiety) : 
providentia (furethoughf): circumspec- 
tio: cautio. (Curam ego verborum, re- 
rum volo esse sollicitudinem, Quint., 


8, 4 

CARELESS, securus (unconcerned, 
from an opinion of safety): imprudens 
(from want of proper foresight, opposed to 

aratus): socors (stupidly thoughtless) : 
incuriosus (wanting activity and proper 
care: indifferent): the enemy being thus 
rendered the more careless, suddenly meet 
the Consul Lucretius, eo solutiore cura 
hostes in Lucretium incidunt consulem : 
negligens (opposed to diligens): in aliqua 
re negligens ac dissolutus ; parum accu- 
ratus: carcless in house-keeping, dissolu- 
tus ac negligens in re familiari : careless in 
dress, cultus corporis parum accuratus. 

CARELESSLY, sine cura ; secure ; in- 
curiose (post-Augustan) : negligenter : 
dissolute (in a careless, expensive way) : 
indiligenter. 

CARELESSNESS, securitas (freedom 





CARO 


from care and from fear of danger) : im- 
prudentia (want of foresight): socordia 
(want of thought, observation, &e.) : incu- 
ria (want of activity and good : indif- 
ference) : negligentia (negligence and in- 
difference). Carelessness in dress, cultus 
corporis parum accuratus. The fire is the 
result of carelessness, negligentia aliqua 
incendii casus oritur (Paul., Dig.) : of care- 
lessness on the part of the inhabitants, in- 
cendium culpa fit inhabitantium (Paul., 
Dig.). Carelessness in writing letters, neg- 
ligentia epistolarum (the writing seldom) : 
indiligentia literarum (negligence in ‘the 
composition of letters). 

CARESS, blandiri alicui (with words or 
gestures), permulcére aliquem; permul- 
cére aliquem manu (to stroke with the 
hand): amplexari et osculari aliquem (to 
clasp and kiss): palpare, or palpari (to 
stroke gently). 

CARESSES, blanditie ; blandimenta, 
to load with caresses, niulta blandimenta 
alicuidare. || Embrace, amplexus: com- 
plexus. 

CARGO, onus navi impositum: from 
context onus only. To discharge her car- 
go, navem exonerare. * 

CARICATURE, vultus in pejus fictus 
(ugly, distorted likeness, Hor.): to make a 
caricature of any body, imaginem alicujus 
lascividé jocorum proponere ridentium 
circulis (Plin., 36, 5, 4; mo. 2, § 12). 
[Kraft gives pictura preter modum de- 


read 
CAR CATURE, v. Vid. “make a carica- 
ture.’ 

CARICATURIST, circumlocution, * qui 
alicujus or alicujus rei fictam in pejus im- 
aginem proponit ridentium circulis. 

CARIES, ossium vitiatorum caries. 

CARIOUS, carie infectus; cariosus. 4 
carious bone, os carie infectum. ~~ 

CARK, egritudinem suscipere ex re; 
moerore confici ; moerore se conficere: 
carking cares, sollicitudines mordaces 
(Hor., Od., i., 18, 4). 

CARLE, homo agrestis. Vid. CHuru. 

CARMAN, rei vehiculariz magister ; 
carri ductor. 

CARMELITE, * (monachus) carmelita, 
t (a white friar). 

CARMINATIVE, quod inflationem le- 
vat, discutit. 

CARMINE, eoccum: adjective coccine- 
us (of a crimson color). 

CARNAGE, cedes; trucidatio (mon 
pugna erat, sed trucidatio velut peco- 
rum): the carnage is universal, cedes 
omnia obtinet : to make a carnage, cedem, 
or stragem edere, or facere: ingenti cede 
hostes prosternere: aliquem ad interne- 
cionem czedere. 

CARNAL, voluptarius (in a less evil 
sense): libidinosus (without restraint) : ad 
voluptates propensus ; voluptatibus or re- 
bus venereis deditus; libidinum plenus: 
libidine accensus (where a single instance, 
and not a habit, is implied): impudicus 
(without shame): a carnal life, vita libidi- 
nosa; vita libidinibus dedita, er in libidi- 
nes effusa: to be carnal, libidini deditum 
esse ; libidinum plenum esse. 

CARNALITY, libido; voluptatis studi- 


um. 

CARNALLY, libidinose : to be carnally- 
minded, libidinibus servire. 

CARNATION, candor carnosus (Plin., 
11, 37, 54): carnis color. || The flower, 
dianthus caryophyllus (Linn.). 

CARNEOUS, carnosus (applied to 

Tuits). 

CARNIVAL, * Saturnalia, quibus per- 
sonati discurrunt homines: to celebrate 
carnival, perhaps *ante jejunia annua 
comissari. [Gconges gives Libero patri 
operari.] ; 

CARNIVOROUS, qui carne, or carni- 
bus, vescitur: carnivorus (Plin., 9, 24, 40, 
and 10, 73, 93). 

CARNOSITY (a fleshy excrescence), pol- 
ypus, polypus carnosus: he who has tt, 
polyposus (Mart., 12, 37, 2). J 

CAROL, *cantus lestus (song of joy): 
hymnus (to the Deity). ||Song, Vip. 
cantilena; canticum; cantio. _ 

CAROL, cantare: in praise of an 
body, alicujus laudes cantu prosequi. V 
SING. 


giov. expression. 
CAROUSE, potare, comissari: whole 
totos dies potare or perpotare: for 
days together, noctemque 


carp, cyprinorum: @ carp, 
A sie 
ARP art, carpere: vellicare: maledi- 
co ore vellicare (maliciously). .To carp at 
indirectly, aliquem obliquis i 
peepee}, aliquemn ehh ; 
cayillari elise, reuianculicans yoe: 


rhage sng ofit oan peta gan ch 
thing, omnia in vitium vertere : to carp at 


ise || the art, fabrica ma- 
oe "56, 57, § 1%); opera fa- 


ee ee 

ith carping at persons cay- 
eee aa ai one | 
quibbles in carping) : ; deridens 
(who carps insultingly): irrisor a 
retried 


CARPET, tapes (razys<), or, Latinized, 
tapetum (a Sey commonly shaggy, and 
interwoven with diferent colors and figures, 
to adorn walls, tables, beds, floors, and also 
horses) : peristroma, atis, n. (xepictpwya), 
or,in pure Latin, —— peripetasma, 
atis, n.: to bring on the carpet, commem- 
orare aliquid, mentionem alicujus rei fa- 
cere, inferre, injicere: movére or com- 
movere aliquid (¢o start; e. g., nova que- 
dam): injicere aliquid dn sermone): in 
medium proferre aliquid (to bring i for- 
ward). JN. commemorare et in medium 
proferre: to bring a subject often on the 
carpet, mentionem alicujus rei agitare; 
cerebro or crebris sermonibus usurpare 
aliquid: a subject was brought on the car- 
pet, incidit sermo de ali re. 

CARRIAGE, vectio, gestatio: portatio 
(as an act ; Syn. under Carry): vectura 
(also money paid for carriage; also vec- 
ture pretium). To pay for the carriage, 
ae vectura solvere: || vehiculum (of pd 

ort): currus (with wheels, and formed 


CART 
“ haaeddh depres a: Ry 


: to vie 


or 


to carry a gold chain, aureo torque orna- 
tum esse: to carry @ sword, gladio cinc- 
tum or succinctam esse: to carry a point, 
adipisci ; assequi; consequi: to carry 
one’s self honorably, honeste se gerere: 
to carry to account, in rationem inducere, 
or merely inferre or inducere. || Carry 
Away, abducere, deducere; avehere, de- 
vehere (by any conveyance) : vi abducere ; 
vi abstrahere (6y force): subducere 
(by stealth): to be carried away by the 
esse. ees 


Victoriam referre (ex aliquo) ; victo- 
reportare ab or de aliquo. Prov. 
to carry coals to Newcastle, ligna in silvam 


al 
ih 
1 
iL 


urbem vi er per vim expugnar:; 
vi or impetu capere: to carry it high, or 
with a high hand, insolentem, superbum, 
&c., se gerere: to carry a bill through, le- 
gem perferre : mem perferre. 
CART, carrus or carrum (4 four-wheeled 
wagon, for baggage of war): plaustrum 
(with two or four wheels, for burden of all 
sorts): plostellum (little cart ; also a play- 
cart for children): vehiculum (general 
term): to put the cart before the horse, pr2- 
or perturbato 





riagts, for ladies): currus ar- 
cushus (¢ e with an arched co 

for the Flamines, Liv., 1, 21): pilentum 
(a lofty feur- i carriage for matrons, 


tn sacred rites, Serv.): tensa, or thensa (a 
Sour-wheeted carriage, on which the images 
of the gods were carried in the Ludi Cir- 
censes with gy Mesie cisium 
(@ two-wheeled carriage for fast travelling, 

a@ cabriolet): rheda (a Gallic word; a 
faye Sour-wheeled carriage, to contain 
several persons with their luggage). 
{| Gait, incessus. 

CARRIER, qui affert, defert, perfert, 
&c.: tabellarius (a letter-carrier) : gerulus 
porter): aquarius (a water-carrier). A 
carrier Fon i aaete tabellaria. 

CARR. ver ; Often expressed 
Se with a @ substantive; as, rd 
rion is pice ye by cadaverosus : the 
smell of carrion, cadaveris or 


CARROT, daucus sativus (Linn.). 
CARROTINESS: rufus color. 
CARROT 


Y, rufus: carroty-haired, ca- 





ordine agere (cum 
aliquo). What can be more completely put- 
ting the cart before the horse? quid tam 
perversum terumque excogitari 
potest? (Cic.). Don’t put the cart before 
the horse, (videndum est) ne quid pertur- 
batum aut discrepans aut preposterum 
sit (Cic.). || A child’s cart, chiramaxi- 
um (Petron.). 

CART, v., pee vehere or invehere 
(carry in a in plaustrum imponere 
(put into). To be carted, plaustro vehi or 

invehi. 


en CART-GRE ASE, axungia. 

CART-HORSE, equus a (gen- 
eral term for horse that draws: after 
Schneider's conjecture on Varr., R. R.. 2, 7, 
1b, where neither vectarius nor vectorius is 

itabl. ) = um (any beast of burden 
or for draught): cabalius (any horse for 
common use or 

CART-HOUSE (or SHED), * receptacu- 
lum vehiculorum or plaustrorum. 

CARTE-BL ANCHE, licentia. 














To give | 


any body carte-blanche, infinitam licenti-m | 


alicui crema largiri or permittere: potes- 
tatem alicui i facere, concedere. 


| 


CASE 


change of prisoners, pactio de captl 
vis et permutandis. || Hosttle 
message, *liter= ROA T A, 
ocantes. 


(Ulp., Dig.). 


CARTILAGINOUS, pec ome 
ing much cartilage): cartilagineus (like 


cartilage). 
CARTOUCH, *embolorum theca (car- 


CAR’ E, *embdlus (technical 
term). Cartridge-bor, * embolorum theca. 
CARTULARY, tabulinum or tablinnm 


: grammatophylacion). 
CART. WRIGHT. plaustrarius artifex 
(late) : vehicularius 


the latter Soak pee of works in half or 
whole relief. So Miller, 108) : 
insculpere: scribere: inscribere (of cut- 
ting inscriptions). To carve any thing in 
Gold, aliquid auro or in auro coelare: to 
Ip e or 
exsculpere : to carve in to carve 
Sains foe Gas an rare 

carve 





¥ 
rete 5 Saapere (of disaier into portions 
with the fingers, Petr.). || To carve out a 
way or passage with one’s sword, ferro sidi 
viam facere. ||Apportion or arranze 
arbitrarily for one’s self, aliquid sibi 
arripere: *aliquas res, prout libet Mod ad 
arbitrium suum, ad libidinem, &c.) descri- 
bere ac disponere : to carve secundum ar- 
tem, certis ductibus circumferre manu 


light vessel, with sails and oars). 

CARVER, |j at table, scissor : carptor 
(general term) : chirondmon (xee wore 
so far as he does it with the 
hand, &c.; sometimes to music. Vid Pe 
tron., 36, 6): Structor (he who lays out the 
table, since he was often 


qui opsonium it (who is actually carv- 
ing). eee Vip. 
ARVING, ccelatura: : 


fa (Syx. in Carve]. || As thing, cce- 
lamen (Ov.): signum (any plastic work: 
to tabule, picture). [Vid. Srat- 
UE.] || Act of carving meat, &c., cir- 
cumlocution by verbs under CARVE. 
ue caruncula (Cic.): sarcé- 


GARYATES, aa 
CARYATIDES, } caryatides. 
ee oe water-fall, dejectus aque 
(@ place where the water actually falls): 
aqu@ ex edito desilientes (fc jroma 
height, Plin., Ep, 5, 6, 23; vid. § 37 de 
the 


CASE, |jcovering, &c., théca (gener- 
al term; e. g., of a razor): vagina (skeath, 
for along cutting or sticking instrument): 
involucrum (wrapper, covering ; e. g., of 
a shield, papers, &c.). B sphere of things, 
casus (but always in the caer A of acct 
dental circumstance, casualty, &c.: hence 
“in such a case” must not be hoc casu, in 
hoc casu): res (thing, circumstance, &c. ; 


ground ; as in Cie, Of, 3, 12, D, incidunt 
sepe caus@®, quum repugnare utilitas 
honestati videtur): locus (@ position, a 
consideration, @ portion of a whole ers 
as in cui loco—consulite 


have often been in this case, aliquoties ean- 


CARTEL, |j stipulation for ez- , 3--m rem expertus sum; ta 


CASH 


mihi accidit (evenit) : the case often oc- 
curs, res spe accidit, usu venit; that, 
&c., seepe accidit, ut, &c.: if the case 
should occur, si usus veniat or venerit; 
si quindo usus esset; si casus inciderit 
(only Planc., in Cic., Ep., 10, 21, 13): (spe- 
cial) cases ofien occur, &c., sepe incidunt 
causw# or tempora: the case may occur, 
fieri potest, usu venire potest: the case 
can not occur, non potest accidere tem- 
pus: this was seldom the case, hoc raro in- 
cidebat. Jn any case, utcunque res ceci- 
derit (however it may turn out): certe: 
protecto (at all events): in case of necessi- 
ty, si quid facto opus esset (ei re déoe ; Vid. 
Cas., B. G., 1, 42): in an urgent case, in 
a case of extreme necessity, necessario tem- 
pore (Ces., B. G., 7, 40, med.). In good 
case (fat, well-liking), nitidus, pinguis, 
&c. To be in good case, nitére, nitidum, 
or pinguem esse : to be prepared for every 
possible case, ad omnem eventum, or ad 
omnes casus paratum esse : in any body's 
case, in aliquo (e. g., in the case of the 
Nervii, in Nerviis) : 7 no case, neutiquam : 
omnino non: nullo modo: nullam in par- 
tem: to find one’s self in such a case, in ea 
esse conditione: in the same case, in ea- 
dem esse conditione: if I were in that 
case, isto loco si essem: his is a different 
case, who, &c., alia causa est ejus, qui, 
&c.: that is not the case, that is another 
case, alia res est; aliud est: is not this the 
case in every nation ? an hoc non ita fit 
in omni populo? To suppose a case, or 
the case, tingere; facere; ponere: let us 
suppose the case, that, &c., fingamus (faci- 
amus, &c.) rem ita esse. Supposing the 
case that, quo (hoc) posito (not posito only). 
|| In case that (=“on the supposition 
that ;” “if”), si, also si est, ut, &c. (Vorst., 
De Lat., falso susp.): si forte: even in 
case, &c , etiam si (kat ei: etiamsi=e Kai). 
||In grammar, casus. For particular cases, 
vid. NominaTIVE, &c. || Medical case, 
morbus ; egrotatio: causa (technical term 
in medicine). || Judicial case, causa. 
| CAsES OF CONSCIENCE, queestiones de 
moribus: *officia hominis Christiani in 
locis dubiis. To determine cases of con- 
science, *explicare questiones de mori- 
bus: * officia hominis Christiani in locis 
dubiis dijudicare. - 

CASE, v., condere, recondere aliquid 
in aliquem rem (to put it into for the pur- 
pose of keeping it there; e. g., gladium in 
vaginam recondere, also gladium condere 
only): tegere (general term for cover): 
obtegere: contegere: integere: prote- 
gere (cover over): obducere aliquid alicui 
rei (to draw one thing over another; to 
coat one thing with another). To be cased 
with a bark, obduci cortice. Nature has 
cased the eye with membranes, natura ocu- 
los membranis sepsit et munivit. A col- 
wmn cased with gold, columna extrinsecus 
Inaurata (Cic.). 

CASE-HARDEN, no special term: * ex- 
ternas alicujus rei partes durare or indu- 
rare: * aliquid extrinsecus durare, or in- 
durare. 

CASEMATE, * cella tormentaria. 

CASEMENT, no special term: vid. WIN- 
Dow. 

CASH, pecunia préesens o7 numerata: 
Rummi priesentes or numerati (ready 
money): also nummus only (especially 
when there is any opposition ; as in prwdia 
locare non nummo sed partibus). Cash 
payment, repreesentatio, with or without 
pecunice: to pay in cash, presenti pecu- 
nid or numerato solvere ; pecuniam re- 
preveentare : to pay any body in hard cash, 
in pecunia alicui satisfacere: to sell for 
Cash, privsenti pecunid vendere (die ocu- 
lata vendere, proverb in Plaut.) : to be sold 
for cash, prwsenti pecunid venire. Vid. 
Money. 

CASH-KEEPER, Vexactor _ pecunia- 

CASHIER, } rum (who collects 
sums due): *custos vecuniarum (keeper 
of the chest). 

CASHIER, v., loco suo aliquem mo- 
vére (general term): removére, abmo- 
vére, or submovére aliquem a munere 
(especially from a public office, public) : 
abolére alicui magistratum (a magistrate) : 
to cashicr a soldicr, aliquem militia so}- 
vere, 
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CAST 


CASING. Vid. CasE= covering. 

CASINO, conventiculum, circulus. 

CASK, cadus: dolium: seria. Vid. 
BARREL. 

CASKET, arcula: capsula: capsella: 
cistula: cistellula. Syn. in Box. 

CASQUE, galea. 

CASSATION, abolitio: antiquatio (e. g. 
poenes): inductio. 

CASSEROLLE, perhaps sartago. 

CASSIA, * cassia cathartica. 

CAST, v., jacére—jactare (to cast re- 
peatedly or constantly): mittere (to send 
from one's hand): jaculari (to hurl from 
the hand): conjicere (to hurl, with especial 
reference to hitting an object; often at the 
same time with others: also, to throw into a 
place ; as, milites in locum; aliquem in 
vineula): injicere (to cast into): into any 
thing, alicui rei or in aliquid. To cast 
any thing at any body, aliquem petere 
aliqua re (e. g., with an apple, malo). To 
cast stones, lapides jacere: at any body, 
lapides mittere or conjicere in aliquem : 
lapidibus petere aliquem; lapidibus ali- 
quem prosequi (to persecute him by hurl- 
ing stones at him): to cast stones at one 
another, * alter alterum lapidibus petit: 
to cast any thing at any body’s head, in 
caput alicujus aliquid jaculari: money into 
the sea, pecuniam in mare jubére mergi: 
to cast a cloak about one, pailinm circum- 
jicere : to cast a light, lucem mittere (e. g., 
luna mittit lucem in terram) : to cast one’s 
eyes at any thing, oculos conjicere ad or 
in aliquid: blame on any body, aliquem 
reprehendere (de or in aliqua re); ali- 
quem vituperare de aliqua re [vid. BLamE, 
v.). To cast a nativity, animadvertere et 
notare sidera natalicia; fata per genituras 
interpretari (after Ammian.): any body's 
nativity, predicere et notare vitam alicu- 
jus ex natali die (after Cic., De Divin., 2, 
42, init.) : to cast one’s tecth, dentes cadunt, 
decidunt or excidunt: fathers, * plumas 
mutare: one’s skin, pellem exuere; ver- 
nationem or senectam exuere (of scr- 
pents): a stumbling-block in the way, im- 
pedimentum alicui afferre, or inferre ; ob- 
stare alicui; impedire aliquem: dust in 
any body's eyes, alicui fumum facere ; 
glaucomam ob oculos objicere, nebulas 
cudere (Com.): in the eves of one's hear- 
ers, verborum et argutiaruin fuliginem 
ob oculos audientium jacére (Gell.): to 
cast any thing in any body's teeth [vid. 
CAST AGAINST]: to cast one's self on the 
earth, procumbere humi, ad terram pro- 
jici (both also of falling unintentionally) : 
at any body's feet, se ad alicujus pedes 
ptv,icere or abjicere; or se alicui ad pe- 
des projicere or abjicere (e. g., se Cesari 
ad pedes projicere) : [lots, anchor, an ac- 
count, &c., vid. those words]. || To cast 
(i. e., form by pouring fused metal into a 
mold), fundere: of any thing, ex aliqua 
re: fingere (general term for forming by 
a plastic method). || Cast ABourt, jactare 
(toss hither and thither): dispergere (scat- 
ter: per): =consider, vid. || To be 
cast, in a lawsuit, causa cadere : to cast, 
damnare, condemnare (of the judges). 
|| Cast aGatnst, objicere aliquid alicui 
rei(=reproach with any thing): objice- 
re (the proper word) : exprobrare : oppro- 
brare: objurgare aliquem de aliqua re: 
aliquid crimini dare alicui. || Cast away, 
abjicere, projicere (e. g., arma): one’s 
shield, scutum e manu eimittere: money, 
pecuniam profundere: one's self, se abji- 
cere (in a moral sense; not se projicere, 
which is “to run headlong into danger’) : 
se prwecipitare, or pracipitare only, or 
precipitari in exitium (rush to destruc- 
tion) : to be cast away (= suffer shipwreck), 
naufragium facere. || CAST BACK, reji- 
cere. || CAsT DOWN: (1) PROPR., afflige- 
re terre or ad terram; sternere, proster- 
nere: one’s eyes, oculos in terram demit- 
tere or dejicere ; oculos dejicere: terram 
intueri: before any body, alicui oculos 
submittere : modestly, terram modeste 
intueri: (2) Fic., dishearten, affligere : 
any body, aliquem or alicujus animum af- 
fligere; alicujus animum frangere or in- 
fringere. |] CAsT FORTH, jacére : ejiccre. 
|| Cast IN or INTO, injicere aliquid alicui 
rei or in aliquid: into prison, in custodi- 
am dare: in yincula conjicere: a sleep, 





CAST 


sopire, consopire: alicui somnum affer 
re, parére, conciliare: in one’s mind, co 
gitare cum, or in animo, or aliquid, or de 
aliquaé re: considerare in animo cum 
animo, secum; or only considerare ali- 
quid or de aliqua re: aliquid agitare men- 
te, animo, or in mente or cum animo: 
perpendére, pensitare aliquid: secum or 
cum animo reputare aliquid. {| Cast 
OFF, ponere: deponere (lay down. or 
aside): exuere (put off): abjicere (throw 
away). To cast off clothes, vestem pone 
re, deponere, abjicere (which one has 
thrown off: vestem deponere also of re- 
jecting as worn out): vestem exuere 
(which one has pulled off): human feeling, 
omnem humanitatem exuere: a servant, 
dimittere aliquem: the dogs, canibus vin- 
cla demere (Ov.): canes immittere or in- 
stigare (in feras). ||CasT out, abigere 
(drive off): pellere, depellere: propelle- 
re: proturbare (one who is forcing him- 
self in): expellere: extrudere: exturbare 
(out of a place): exterminare (ex) urbe, 
de civitate (of driving him out of the lim- 
its of a city or state): out of a house, ali- 
quem domo ejicere; aliquem foras ex- 
trudere: out of a city, ex urbe ejicere: 
devils, deemonas adjuratione divini nomi- 
nis expellere ac fugare (Lact.). || Cast 
UP: PROPR., sublime jacére (after Plin., 
11, 2, 1, § 4): earth, terram adaggerare : 
earth about a tree, arborem aggerare: a 
mound, aggerem jacére, exstrnere: a ball, 
pilam in altum mittere: one’s eyes, ocu- 
los tollere : an account, computare aliquid 
or rationem alicujus rei [vid. satchel! 
Fiac., vomit, evomere, exspuere [vi 
Vomit]. ||CasT UPON: PROPR., super- 
injicere: gravel on the road, glared super- 
struere viam. Fia., trust to, fidere or 
confidere alicui, or alicui rei, or aliqua re : 
niti aliqua re: one’s hope upon any body, 
spem ponere, reponere, constituere in 
aliquo: blame on any body, culpam in ali- 
quem conferre, conjicere: from one's self, 
culpam in aliquem transferre, || Cast- 
ing vote, perhaps * suffragium or punc- 
tum decretorium: * vox decretoria. 
CAST, s., throw, jactus: missus: jacu- 
latio: conjectio (e. g., telorum) [Syn. in 
CasT, v.] ictus (a successful cast, a hit), 
A stone's cast, lapidis jactus or conjectus 
(e. g.. extra lapidis, teli, &c., jactum or 
conjectum esse: @ cast of dice, jactus or 
missus talorum or tesserarum. Syn. in 
Die, Dick, where the names of the casts 
will be found). || Risk, venture, alea: 
to venture any thing at a cast, aliquid in 
aleam dare (properly and figuratively) : 
aliquid in discrimen committere, vocare, 
deferre, or adducere: aliquid discrimini 
committere: often by agitur aliquid or de 
aliqua re (any thing is at stake): or by 
dimicare de aliqua re. My life is ven- 
tured upon the cast, de vita dimico: de 
vita in discrimen vocor: to be brought to 
the last cast, in wltimum discrimen adduci 
(to be brought into the greatest danger) : 
ultima audére, experiri; ad extrema or 
ad ultimum auxilium descendere (to be 
trying one’s last chance). It is our last 
chance, ad extrema perventum est; res 
est ad extremum perducta casum. 
|| Molded figure, signum: imago 
ficta: simulacrum fictile: figura fictilis 
(if of clay or plaster): signum aeneum - 
signum ex wre factum or expressum (if 
of brass). || Form, imago, species, for- 
ma. JN. species et forma: informatio. 
|| Cast of the eyes, limi or perversi 
oculi: to have a cast with one’s eye, limis 
or perversis oculis esse; strabonem esse 
|| Z'rick, ars: artiticium. || Shade of 
color: to have a cast of black, nigricare 
(to be blackish): nigrescere (to become 
black): of violet, in violam vergere, vio- 
lam sentire, in violam desinere (Plin.). 
White with a cast of violet, candidus color 
violam sentiens (Plin.). || Body of men, 
&¢e., corpus. The military or saccrdotal 
cast, corpus militum or sacerdotum: or 
only milites, sacerdotes. T'he spirit of 
cast, mostly by spiritus, with an adjective 
describing the cast; e. g., of the patricians, 
spiritus patricii (Liv.). Improrr., genus; 
farina. He is of our cast, est nostrw fari- 
nw (i, e., as bad as we are, Pers.): of tit 
same cast, ejusdem generis or farine. 


CATA 


CASTANET, crotalum. 
CASTAWAY, damnatus (condemned ; 
quis te miseri- 


perintendent 0; doug gs 
one who throws, jacu- 


Cees. b 
(one who hurls; e. g., fulminis) : 
i with verbs under Cast, qui 
jacit, &e. Conjector is one who con- 


Jectures, divines, &c. || One who cal 
culates variuies conjector. || Wheel 
under chairs, &c., rotula. To put a 
caster om any things rotulam alicui rei 


subjicere. 


CASTIGATION, castigatio (chastise- 
ment which may serve to improve the indi- 
vidual ; especially a rebuke): poena (for 
ceed general good), &c. Vid. PuNtIsH- 


 CASTIGATOR, castigator. 

CASTIGATORY, castigatorius (Plin.). 

CASTING-NET, funda : jaculum: rete 
carragig term for net: canon thi reticu- 


») 
CAST IRON, * ferrum face 
. CASTLE, arx (on an eminence, and Sor- 


CATE 
CATARRHAL, * catarrhalis. A catar- 


development of an action, Peéron., 54, 3): 
fortun vicissitudo or commutatio (change 
of i agerins exitus (catastrophe of a dra- 


matic piece, &c.). y 

CATCH, v., capere (also np pate 
to ensnare by or ca; 
tions): comprehendere race a a ii: 
accipere: excipere (catch; e. B> a 
excipere, especially when it was thrown phan 
high): legere (pick up; 
decipere: circumvenire ‘caulk by doen 
To try to catch, captare (e. g., Hy dt 
also men, of prostitutes): to catch in any 
act, &c., eprehendere in re. To be 
caught in the-act of stealing, in furto te- 
neri. To catch fire, ignem (flammam) 
concipere ; ignem comprehendere : scin- 
tillas excipere (of tinder: fungus aridus 
scintillas excipit, Plin.): apt to catch Sire, 
concipiendo igni aptus; concipiendis igni- 
bus a capacissimus; facilis 
ad ex (the last also of being 
of a fiery temper) : to catch a disease, mor- 
bum nancisci; morbum or valetudinem 
contrahere ; eadem vi morbi repleri (dy 
infection) [vid. DisEAsE]: to catch one’s 
death, *in morbum gravem et mortiferum 
incidere : * morbum mortiferum contra- 
here: *morbo mortifero implicari: to 
catch cold, perfrigescere: to catch an op- 
ponent, adversarium capere (by captious 
gq , &c.): to catch any body by cap- 





tified): castrum (fort: rare): 11] 
(small fort, fort). Governor of a castle, 
* castelli prefectus. Castles in the air, 
somnia. To build castles in the air, som- 
nia sibi fingere Napali in aere piscari 
(Plautus, according to Riddle). 

CASTOR, castor (xdcrwp): later fiber, 
Plin. Accusative, castora in Juv. 

CAST. ETATION, * ars castra me- 
tandi. 


CASTRATE, virilitatem alicui adime- 
re, excidere, orexsecare. [>>> Castrare, 
evirare, eunuchare, belong rather to the 

e Of low comedy. 

CASUAL. Vid. AcciDENTAL. 

CASUALLY. Vid. “by accident,” 
under ACCIDENT. 

CASUALTY, casus: res fortuita: even- 
tus. “To be exposed to many ies, 
sub casibus multis esse. 

ca * struthio casuarius (lin: 


CASUIST, = questiones de mori- 
bus (hominis C Guin 

officia hominis Christiani in locis dubiis 
dijudicat. 

CASUISTRY, by ircumlocution, to be 
skilled in casuistry, * questiones de mori- 
bus optime judicare. || Sophistry, con- 
clusiuncula fallax (@ piece of sophistry) : 
captio dialectica. To defeat any body's 
casuistry, sophisma diluere; captionem 

Here, discutere. 
CAT, felis, feles. Tom-cat, * felis mas. 
Cat-like, *feli similis: adv. * more felis. 
To live like cat and dog, perpetuis inter 
se jurgiis certare: * tanta est alicui cum 
aliquo discordia, quanta canibus felibus- 
que sortito obtigit (after Hor., lupis et ag- 


when Warn pp pen besten 
Isid., Orig., 5, on 8 Scutica was of thongs 
woven together). To flog with a cato’- 
nine-tails, flagris or flagellis cedere: to 
death, aliquem flagellis ad mortem ce#de- 
re (Hor., Sat., 1, 2, 12). 

CATACOMBS, puticuli; * catacumbe. 
CATALOGUE, index (catalogus, late) : 
of a library, index bibliothecz or libro- 
rum (Sen., Tranq., 9,4; Quint., 10, 1, 57): 

of an auction, tabula rerum venalium. 
CATAPLASM, cataplasma (general 
term): malagma (emollient application). 
Warm. cataplasms, cataplasmata calida. 
CATAPULT, catap 
CATARACT, cataracta (only of the 
Nile). Vid. WATERFALL. 


“has 
om a catarrh, epiphora ae *la- 


tiani) explicat: * qui | 





tious questions, captiosis interrogationibus 
circumscribere et decipere aliquem : the 
fire catches any thing, ignis or flamma 
comprehendit, ae aliquid: to catch 
hold of any body, aliquem prehendere, 
comprehendere, arripere: by the waist, 
aliquem medium amplecti. || Seize the 
meaning, capere : intelligere (mente) : 
percipere: assequi. || Catch at, capta- 
re: @n opportunity, occasionem capere, 
arripere : to eagerly catch at the opportu- 
nity, libenter facultatem (aliquid faciendi) 
arripere ; occasionem aliquid faciendi 
avidissime amplecti (Plin.). 

CATCH, s., || act of catching; cap- 
tura. || Thing caught, quod capit ali- 
quis: preda. || Gain, lucrum, fructus, 
commodum [vid. ADVANTAGE]. || Of 
@ lock, &c., perhaps ansa or ansa ferrea 
(iron hook, cramp, Vitr.), or fibula (for 
holding two things together). 

CATCHING, TO BE or disorders), 
transire in alios: a disorder that ts catch- 
ing, contagio (contagium is unclassical) 
morbi: pestilentia (violent epidemic). 

CATCHING, as adj., contagiosus. 

CATCH-POLL, perhaps apparitor. 

CATECHETICAL, catecheticus (xarn- 
xtorixds). 

CATECHETICALLY, catechetice. 

CATECHISM, c (xatnXtc- 


s, ecclesiastical). 
CGATECHIST, catechista (xarnxioris, 


CATECHIZE, catechizare (ecclesiastic- 
al, el erat percunctando et interro- 
gando elicere discipulorum opiniones, et 
ad hee, que hi respondeant, si quid vide- 
atur, dicere (Cic., Fin., 2, 1, 2). 

CATECHIZING, catechésis (xatTixn- 


ous, ecclesiastical). 
CATECHUMEN, audiens (Tert., Pen., 


CATEGORICAL, simplex (simple ; 
straight forward) : absolutus ( (dependent 
on nothing else; absolute). IN. simplex 
et absolutus (opposed to cum adjunctione) : 
purus beget not limited by any ex- 


ception ; e. g., judicium). 
CATEGORICALLY, simpliciter: abso- 
lute: sine exceptione or adjunctione : 
definite (with a full statement of particu- 
lars ; opposed to generatim) : diserte (ez- 
pressly, tm express words: disertis verbis, 
wrong). To answer categorically, sine ul- 
na dubitatione respondére. To speak cat- 
soo presse dicere (so as to keep 
close to point; opposed to ample dice- 


CATEGORY, genus (general term, ge- 
nus, class): categoria (xarnyopia), OF pure 
Latin, predicamenta, plural (in logic). 

CATENARIAN, catenarius. 

CATER, opsonare or opsonari: also 





CAUS 


opsonare opsonium (Plaut., t2 Spahr 
provisions ; to buy for the kitchen) : 

times coenam parare, instruere ; Se: 
um instruere, apparare, &c.; or mensas 
(con rare epulis instruere, &e. 


CATER (at dice), s., quaternio. To 
cater, quaternlonem mittere. 
CATER - COUSIN, | distant rela- 
tion, qui aliquem longinqua cognatione 
err oe || Parasitus. 
A 


CATERPILLAR, eruca idee KaUzD, 
which is used as a Latin word by poets 
and late writers). To destroy caterpillars, 
erucas evincere : to clear trees of caterpil- 
lars, * arbores erucis purgare or liberare. 

CATERWAUL, ululare (howl like dogs, 
wolves, &c.): ejulare (cry out for the pur. 
pose of compassion ; e. g., as 
women at funerals): plorare: lamentari 
Jn. ejulare atque lamentari. 

CATERWAULING, ululatus: ejulatus, 
ejulatio: ploratus, lamentatio [S¥N. ia 
CaATERWAUL: those in us the howl itself ; 
those in io the action of howling}. 

CATES, cibus delicatus: cuppedia or 
cuppediz: cibi delicatiores: res ad epu- 
landum exquisitissime : bone res (Nep., 

es., 8,5: translation of ra dyad, the 
nice bits, &c., at table): gul@ irritamenta 
(as to the appetite).. 

CAT-GUT, chorda: nervus. 

CATHARTIC. Vid. APERIENT. 

CATHEDRAL, * wdes cathedralis. 

CATHETER, catheter, eris (xaBer#p): 

CATHOLIC, catholicus (ecclesiasti 
A catholic, homo catholicus. || If used 
for Roman Catholic, vid. 

CATHOLICISM, * fides catholica (sub- 
jective) : * doctrina catholica (objective). 

CATKINS, jilus: * amentum (Linn.). 

CAT- LIKE, * feli similis. 

CAT-MINT, * teucrium amarum (Lin- 


) 

CATOPTRICS, catoptrica (as a tech- 
nical term): * que de luce ac lumine tra- 
duntur. 

CAT’S-EYE, lapis gai Soi 

CATTLE, pec pecudes, 
dum, f. (ks Ines sipeciclly of tie Takei 
oxen, horses, &c. ; the latter of the smaller, 


fattening) : (fe 
Iorncd calle cortin (gc, suimetiay; 2. 
menta cornuta: cornigera and bucera 


are poetical. 

CAUDLE, the nearest similar ‘a- 
tion was perhaps ceonogarum (oivéyapov, 
Apic., 1, 31). 

CAUL (for the hair), reticulum (Jue., 
2, 97): calautica (not calantica, was prob- 
ably @ sort of veil covering the head and 
shoulders). || In anatomy, omentum 


Catt 

(Liam, OWER, brassica botryitis 
CA Vid. Canx. 

CAUSAL, by circumlocution. Vid. Cavs- 


ALITY. 
CAUSALITY, rerum caus aliis ex re 
bus apte. 
CAUSE, cansa (general term: also 
“ pretence”): fons: origo (source). JIN. 
causa et fons: causa et origo: auctor: 


(occa- 
; Fatio(grou 
uid. The sun is the pit pr 


a fit ali 
warmth, est caloris origo et fons : 
nothing 


cause of the war, ille est auctor or conci- 
tator belli: to search for a cause for de- 
claring war, materiam belli querere: to 
dace Ser fixer, eB emer Aspe, bee 
sam dare ad endum: to have 
ju cause for b any body, ansam 
fepuikpadliad aeeen: to seek gifhpems 


CAUS 


sionem aliquid faciendi querere: to in- 
vent or feign causes, causas contingere : 
to have good cause to do any thing, cum 
causd aliquid facere; non sine gravi cau- 
sa aliquid facere: without cause, sine cau- 
sa; temere: not without cause, non teme- 
re: for more causes than one, aliquot de 
causis: for what cause ? quamobrem ? 
qué de causa? You have no cause to do 
any thing ; or, there is no cause for, &c., 
non est (or nihil est) quod, or quare, or 
cur; or nihil est cause, cur; causa non 
est, cur (verb in subjunctive in all these 
expressions). What cause have you for... ? 
quid est cause cur... ? or, quid est, cur 
...? to give any body cause for suspicion, 
suspicionem movére: to be the cause of 
any thing, locum dare or facere alicui 
rei; i. e., to make its existence possible ; 
e. g., fabulwe, mendacio, miraculo: aucto- 
rem esse alicujus rei; alicujus rei ordi- 
end principem esse: occasionem dare 
or prebére alicujus rei [vid. Causg, v.]. 
|| Cause (in law), actio: lis: causa: res 
(Syn. in AcTION]. A capital cause, causa 
capitalis: lis capitalis. A criminal cause, 
causa publica. 7J'o gain a cause, litem or 
causam obtinére: judicium vincere: also 
only vincere: to lose a cause, litem amit- 
tere; causam or litem perdere: causa or 
lite cadere ; formula cadere or excidere : 
to plead a cause, causam agere or tracta- 
re: agere apud judices (general term): 
causam or litem orare (to make a speech 
upon it): to plead his own cause, litem 
suam facere: to undertake a cause, cau- 
sam, or litem suscipere, or recipere (the 
former not to refuse when requested ; the 
latter to do it voluntarily) : the cause is still 
undecided, nondum dijudicata lis est (after 
Hor., Od., 3, 5, 54): adhuc sub judice lis 
est (Hor., A. P., 78): not to go on with a 
cause, causam deponere, ab causa rece- 
dere ; causam susceptam atiligere (of the 
person conducting it). || Party, side, 
vid. Party. 

CAUSE, v., auctorem esse alicujus rei 
(to be its author ; e. g., legis, belli, alicujus 
reditiis): creare (to produce or create: 
errorem, bellum): movére (ercite, stir 
up: risum, bellum, suspicionem): ansam 
dare or prebére alicujus rei or ad aliquid 
faciendum (to give a handle for; e. g., 
reprehensionis or ad reprehendendum) : 
alicujus rei ordiend# principem esse: 
causam alicujus rei inferre (to cause it ; 
ive the first occasion of it; e. g., jurgii): 
occasionem dare or prebére alicujus rei 
(to supply the opportunity ; e. g., sui oppri- 
mendi). To cause any body to do any 
thing, adducere aliquem ad aliquid (lead 
him to it): commovere aliquem ad aliquid 
(move him to it): incitare or concitare ali- 
quem ad aliquid (excite him to it): aucto- 
rem esse, ut, &c.; aliquem impellere ut, 
&c. (urge or drive him to it). || Excite: 
be the exciting cause of: excitare: 
concitare (any action or passion ; laugh- 
ter; hatred; envy; compassion; a war): 
excire: conciére or concire (in classical 
prose= “to raise in the mind a passionate 
tmpulse to do something :” seldom to pro- 
duce @ passion or evil; e. g., iram con- 
ciére, seditionem conciére: terrorem 
excitare): movére: commovére (to agi- 
‘tate the mind: then, also, to produce an 
emotion, evil, &c., misericordiam, bellum, 
seditionem movére or commovére: ri- 
sum, suspicionem movére): conflare 
(blow into a flame; kindle: alicui invidi- 
am; bellum): to cause perspiration by ex- 
ercise, sudorem exercitatione movére: a 
dispute, controversiam inferre: a quar- 
rel, causam jurgii inferre A) : admiration, 
admirationem efficere: a desire, cupidita- 
tem afferre (alicui alicujus rei): pain, do- 
lorem movére, commovére, facere, effice- 
re: to cause any body lasting pain, dolo- 
rem alicui inurere: lusts, libidines exci- 
tare: sleep, alicui somnum. afferre, paré- 
re, conciliare. [For other combinations, 
vid. the substantives with which Cause is 
joined.} 

CAUSELESS, quod sine causa est. 
|| Groundless, rationi adversarius (con- 
trary to reason): vanus (only apparent ; 
opposed to verus): futilis (worthless, idle). 

CAUSELESSLY, sine caus4; temere: 
ex vano. 





CAW 


CAUSEWAY, agger vie. 
causeway, tramitem aggerare. 

CAUSTIC, causticus (kavorixds): ero- 
dens: septicus (onmrikds). Caustics, me- 
dicamenta rodentia or erodentia. || Fie., 
applied to language, &c., mordens : 
mordax: acidus: aculeatus: acerbus. 
Caustic words, verborum aculei: caustic 
wit, acerbitas salis: in a caustic manner, 
mordaciter: acerbe. 

CAUTELOUS. Vid. Cautious, Cun- 


ING. 

CAUTERIZE, (ferro) adurere. [Cau- 
terizare, Veget. 

CAUTERY, cauterium (the cauterizing 
instrument), or by circumlocution with 
ferro or * cauterio adurere. 

CAUTION, cautio: circumspectio. Jo 
act with caution, omnia circumspicere: 
to proceed with caution, cautionem adhi- 
bére alicui rei or in re; caute versari in 
re; caute tractare aliquid. 7J'o use all 
possible caution, omne genus cautionis 
adhibére. || Security, vid. 

CAUTION, v., monére or premonére 
aliquem ut caveat: against any thing, 
monére or premonére aliquid caven- 
dum; monére or premonére de aliqua 
re; monére, ut vitet aliquis aliquid (warn 
him to avoid something): monére or ad- 
monére, or premonére, ne, &c. (warn 
him not to do so and so). 

CAUTIONARY, monitorius (post-clas- 
sical, Sen.). By circumlocution. Some- 
times by ad terrorem ceterorum (Ter.). 
A cautionary example, documentum. 

CAUTIOUS, providus (with foresight) : 
cautus (with caution): circumspectus 
(with circumspection) : consideratus (hav- 
ing judiciously weighed every thing): 
prudens (intelligent, prudent). JN. cau- 
tus providusque: prudens et providus: 
prudens et cautus: diligens (careful ; 
carefully observant). 

CAUTIOUSLY, provide: caute: cir- 
cumspecte: considerate: diligenter. To 
go cautiously to work, circumspectius fa- 
cere aliquid: cautionem adhibére in re: 
to set about any thing very cautiously, om- 
ne cautionis genus adhibére in aliqua re. 

CAUTIOUSNESS. Vid. Caution. 

CAVALCADE, * pompa equestris. 

CAVALIER, eques. 

CAVALIERLY, imperiose: pro impe- 
rio: superbe: insolenter: arroganter. 

CAVALRY, equitatus, equites (general 
term): copizw equestres (the cavalry at- 
tached to an army): acies equitum (as 
drawn up for battle): ala (so far as the 
cavalry are placed on the wings; at each 
end of a line of infantry). Sometimes 
eques, singular, for equites (as pedes for 
pedites). The infantry and cavalry, co- 
pie equitum peditumque; milites equi- 
tesque. All the cavalry, integer eques. 

To be strong in cavalry, multum equitatu 
valére; ab equitatu firmum esse; equi- 
tatu paratum esse. To order the cavalry 
to form, turmas equitum explicare (Tac., 
Ann.,, 13, 38, 3). To serve in the cavalry, 
equo merére : to give any body a commis- 
sion in the cavalry (or, ina cavalry regi- 
ment), ad equum rescribere (Ces., B. G., 
1, 42). An engagement of cavalry, proe- 
lium equestre or equitum: pugna eques- 
tris. Many skirmishes with the cavalry oc- 
curred, crebro inter se equestribus pre- 
liis contendebant. A cavalry horse, equus 
militaris. A regiment of cavalry, cohors 
equestris (from 500 to 600 men). A com- 
pany of cavalry, turma equitum, 

CAVE. Vid. CavERN. 

CAVERN, caverna (a hole with a round 
opening): specus (with a long opening ; 
a cleft): spelunca (a dark and formidable 
cavity): speleeum (only in poets: den of 
wild beasts) : cavum (cavity, as a general 
term). A subterraneous cavern, specus 
subterraneus. 

CAVIARE, * ova piscium condita. 

CAVITY, cavum or cavus (sc. locus) : 
cavea: cavatio (hollowing ; cavity: twice 
in Varro, cavatio poculorum). Vid. Cav- 
ERN. 

CAW, crocire: crocitare (croak, like 


To make a 


the raven): canere: occinere (general | 


term occinere, especially of what is omin- 
ous: corvus clara voce ante consulem 
occinuit), 


CELE 


CAWING, crocatio (Fest.). 

CEASE, || leave off had 4 ae 
thing: desinere aliquid, or with infin 
tive (leare off without the intention of re- 
suming: i may also be said of things 
that cease): desistere aliquaé re; ab or de 
aliqua re; or with infinitive (to desist, from 
an act of the will, and therefore spoken of 
persons only): absistere aliqua re, or with 
infinitive (not used by Cic.): mittere; with 
infinitive (to let it go; give it up): finem 
facere aliquid faciendi, or alicujus, or ali- 
cui rei (put an end to it): conquiescere 
ab re (to rest from it): omittere: inter- 
mittere aliquid, or with infinitive (the for- 
mer of a total giving up, the latter of a 
temporary suspension): cessare, with in- 
Jinitive (to stop repeatedly from indol 
&c.). To cease speaking, finem facere 
dicendi or loquendi: finem imponere ora- 
tioni (of an oration): also perorare. T% 
cease to be (= die), esse desino. [37° Some 
times TO CEASE is translated by a verl 
compounded with de: to cease raining 
depluere: raging, desevire. || Have 
an end, finem habére or capere: quies- 
cere: conquiescere (rest): abire: dece- - 
dere (go away: these four of diseases ; 
e. g., @ fever): intermittere (to allow an 
interval of rest; to tntermit): residere : 
considere: remittere (of winds and stormy 
passions subsiding) : subsidere (of winds 
and waves). The wind has entirely ceased, 
venti vis omnis cecidit. To cease with 
any body (of a family), deficere in aliquo 
(Gell.). To make any thing cease, fnem 
facere alicujus or alicui rei: finem impo- 
nere alicuirei. Z'he discussion has ceased, 
disputari desitum est. || Without ceas- 
ing [vid, CeAsELESSLY]. To sing with- 
out ceasing, ita cano, ut nihil intermit- 
tam: to labor without ceasing, nuilum 
tempus ad laborem intermittere. 

CEASELESS, perpetuus (continued to 
the end without any break; e. g., risus): 
continuus: continens (hanging together 
or following each other without break or 
chasm ; e. g., incommoda: labor): assi- 
duus (constantiy going on; e. g., imbres). 

CEASELESSLY, perpetuo: continen- 
ter (continue or -o 7s unclassical): sine 
intermissione: nullo temporis puncto in- 
termisso: assidue (assiduo zs wnclassical) : 
usque. 

CEDAR, cedrus. The fruit of the ce- 
dar, cedris (Plin.). || As adjective, cedre- 
us; cedrinus; cedro factus (made of ce- 
dar). || As wood, cedrus. || Cedar oil, 
cedrium; oleum cedrinum. 

CEDE. Vid. YrELp. 

CEIL, conclave lacunari ornare (Vitr. : 
not aliquid lacunare, which in Ov., Met., 
8, 563, 7s “to ornament in the manner of a 
Sretied ceiling”). N.B.—If the ceiling was 
not an ornamented one, legere: ster- 
nere: consternere: insternere may be 





ce, 


used, 

CEILING, tectum (upper flat surface of 
a chamber or other inclosed space): if in- 
laid, paneled, &c., tectum laqueatum : 
laquear: lacunar (laquear with reference 
to the lines like drawn cords, laquei, that 
define the entablatures of a ceiling ; lacu- 
nar with reference to the sunk squares, 
lacus, with which it was ornamented. Both 
of flat roofs). An arched ceiling, camera: 
concameratio. 

CELEBRATE, || give praise to, cel- 
ebrare (general term for making a thing 
known and famous by one's mention of it) : 
preedicare (to praise by a loud and public 
declaration) : laudare (to praise; opposed 
to vituperare, &c.): canere (to praise in 
poetry ; post-Augustan for “celebrare” 
generally). To celebrate any body's prais- 
es, alicujus laudes or de alicujus laudibus 
predicare: to celebrate any body in verse, 
aliquem carmine celebrare; alicujus lan- 
des or de alicujus laudibus canere : alicu- 
jus facta canere (of praésing his achieve- 
ments): any body's name in one’s writings, 
nomen alicujus celebrare scriptis: me- 
moriam alicujus scriptis prosequi (the Jat- 
ter, of course, if the person is dead), (Vid. 
Praise any body.] || Solemnize, agere, 
agitare (the proper word for festivals, birth- 
days, holidays, &c.): celebrare (to assist 
by one’s presence in making a numerous 
| assembly ; e. g., birth-day, marriage-feast - 





CEME 
less frequently of a festival) : to celebrate @ 
day as a festival, diem prosequi (Nep., 
Att., 4, extr.): a@ festival for etic 6, 
festum i u- 


‘much visited: not used 
So bee (of noble wed ). Te oe 
thing, 


d 

sepulcrum). Very celebrated, illustri laude 
celebratus ; claritate prestans: for learn- 
ing, nobilis et clarus ex doctrina. To be 

, gloria florére ; esse in laude: 
to be very celebrated, gloria circumfiuere ; 
omnium sermone celebrari; in magno 
nomine et gloria esse ; magna celebritate 
fam esse : as an orator, magnum in ora- 
toribus nomen habére: he is 
every where, ejus nomen longe atque late 
vagatur: to become celebrated, nominis fa- 
mam adipisci; gloriam consequi or asse- 
qui; in gloriam venire; in claritudinem 
pervenire; also crescere (Ruhnk., Ter., 
Heaut., Prol., 28 : clarescere and inclares- 
cere belong to the Silver Age). To become 
celebrated for any thing, illustrari aliqua 
re; clarum fieri re orex re. To render 
celebrated, celebrare, illustrare, nobilitare 
(this also of an event ; e. g., a battle, which 
renders a place celebrated), aliquem or ali- 
quid glori# commendare ; gloria afficere 
aliquem (of an action). To render him- 
self celebrated, gloriam or famam sibi ac- 
quirere, comparare ; claritudinem sibi 
parare: to wish or try to render himself 
celebrated, gloriam querere, sequi ; famz 
studére, servire, inservire. [=> Famo- 
sus, in classical prose, =“ infamous,” “no- 


us. 

CELEBRATION, predicatio: of any 
thing, alicujus rei or de re. Cele- 
bratio in this sense only in Pliny (34, 5, 
10. Equestres statue Romanorum cele- 
brationem habent, are prized by the Ro- 
mans). The celebration of games, com- 
missio ludorum. 

CELEBRITY, claritudo: claritas: laus: 
laudes: nominis fama. 

CELERITY, celeritas: velocitas: per- 
nicitas : agilitas: incitatio: rapiditas : 
festinantia (too great celerity). Syn. in 
SwIrTNEss. 

CELESTIAL, ceelestis: divinus (god- 


like). 

CELIBACY, ?vita celebs, ccelibatus 

CELIBATE, (of @ man): * conditio 
viduw. Tertull. de virg. vel. 9, viduatus. 

CELL, cella (small er ; especially 
for servants and slaves; also of bees): 
cubiculum (sleeping-chamber): cavum 
(hole): loculus: loculamentum (pigeon- 
hole, or other division of a bureau, &c.; 
e. g., loculata arcula, a chest fitted up with 
pigeon-holes, &e.). 

CELLAR, hypogéum concameratum 
(im our sense; an arched cellar under 
ground): doliarium (eine or beer cellar, 
Gai, Dig.): cella: cellarium (according 
to the ancient sense, a store-room above 
ground ; e. g., olearia, for oil, &¢.: pena- 
ria for larder: cella vinaria or a theca, 
wine-cellar). The cellar-door, * ostium 
celle or doliarii: * celle or doliarii fores 
(if felding-doors). Key of the cellar, cla- 
vis celle, doliarii 


sus ( full of little holes or compartments ; 
e. g.. putamen, Plin.). 

CEMENT, s., Sega cnge (as a@ tech- 
nical term, properly, chip of stone; parti- 
cles of Eas noes mized Ad mortar, mor- 
tario cementum addatur, Vitr.): maltha 

akind of cement, of hog’s fat and lime, 
water-pipes, &c.) : ferrumen (iron sol- 


‘| ordinum): firmare: c 





CENT 
der or cement): glutinum: ghuten (glue) : 
*lithocolla (Gut this in Pliny is a false 
reading) {arenatum sc. opus was @ mor- 
tar ; one part of lime to two of sand, Vitr.}. 
|| Fre., = bond, ligamentum: vinculum. 
CEMENT, v., malthare: ferruminare 
(e. g., bitumine: plumbo) : lithocolla col- 
ligare aliquid [SyN. in CEMENT, s.]: gha- 
tinare: conglutinare (to glue). jj Fie., 
conglutinare aliquid (e. g., concordi 


= @ peace, 
pacem (quasi) coagmentare. 
CEMETERY, sepulcretum (Caz.) : se- 
pulcra. 
CENOBITE, ccenobita (ecclesiastical) : 
monachus (late). 


CENOTAPH, cenotaphium (raised in 
honor of a person, whether he was still alive 
or not). 


CENSER, thuribulum (not acerra, which 
was a little chest or box in which frankin- 
cense was kept). || Pan in which any 
thing is burned, foculus (under which 
hot coals were placed: then foculus fer- 
vens). 

CENSOR, || at Rome, censor: magi 
ter morum (Silver Age). || Of @ book, 
*librorum censor (before publication) : 
* judex criticus: * censor literatus (after 
publication). || One who passes judg- 
ment: mostly of @ severe judge: judex: 
reprehensor : vituperator : objurgator: 
igator [Syn. in Brame]. || Blamer. 

CENSORIOUS, minima re ad repre- 
hendendum contentus. 

CENSORIOUSLY, * studio quodam 
reprehendendi: sometimes austere, rigide, 
acerbe, acriter, do. 

CENSORIOUSNESS, oe 
stadium. 

CENSURABLE, reprehendendus: vitu- 
perabilis: vituperandus: reprehensione 
or vituperatione dignus. [Vid. difference 
of reprehensione and vituperatione under 
Biame.}] To be censurable, in vitio esse 
(of persons and things): in culpa esse 
To be as censurable as, tam 
in vitio esse, quam, &c. 

CENSURE, ||judgment pronounc- 
e judicium : censura (Ov., Vell.). 
|| Blame, reproach, reprehensio: vitu- 
peratio: objurgatio. [Syn. in Biame.] 
|| Punishment, poena: castigatio: ani- 
madversio. Spiritual censures, * pena 
ecclesiastica. 

CENSURE, v., reprehendere : culpare : 
vituperare : improbare [S¥N. in BLameE} : 
reprehendere et exagitare aliquid. 

CENSURER, reprehensor: vitupera- 
tor: objurgator: castigator (all of a sin- 
&le instance). Sy¥n. in BLAME. 

CENT, 1 per cent., centesime ; 2, 3,4 
per co centesime bine, ternz, quater- 
ne; 5 per cent., centesimz quinz quin- 
cunces usure. With us se OP make 
cent per cent., merces apud nos centupli- 
cato veneunt (Plin.) But observe, this 
was the monthly interest ; hence centesi- 
Mz was our 12 per cent., bine centesime 
our 24 per cent.,&c. But the Roman form 
may be retained by adding in singulos an- 
nos. Vid. INTEREST. 

CENTAUR, centaurus. Of the cen- 
taurs, centauréus (Hor.): centauricus 


Stat.). 
CENTAURY, centauréum. The great- 
er centaury, centauréum majus (* Centau- 
rea Centaurium, Linn.) : centauréum mi- 
nus (* Gentiana Centaurium, Linn.). 

CENTENARY, centum annorum: cen- 
tenarius (a man of 100 years old). 

CENTESIMAL, centesimus. 

CENTO, cento (e. g., “cento nuptialis,” 
the title of one of Ausonius’s poems: prop- 
erly a garment of patch-work). 

CENTRAL, in medio positus : medius : 
centralis. .A central school, *schola pro- 
vincialis : central force, *vis centralis : 
central heat, *ignis centralis. A central 
point, Mla in medio positum. 

CENTRE, s., ||of @ circle, centrum 
(xévrpov) : punctum in medio situm. {|Of 
a place, medius alicujus rei locus (e. g., 
of the earth, medius mundi universi lo- 
cus): media alicujus rei pars (Observa- 
tion, in oblique cases locus and pars often 
omitted ; e. g., in medio or in media urbis). 
Mostly by medius in agreement: the centre 
of the line, media acies; also medii: of 





CERT 
the island, media insula: to break through 
the centre of the enemy's line, per mediam 
aciem hostium perrumpere: to be situated 
in the centre of any place, in medio aliquo 
loco situm esse. Examples like altera arx 
urbis media est, “is in the centre of the 
gity,” are rare. Obs, (1), Avoid centrum, 
except for the centre of a circle. Pliny has 
centrum ceeli, solis, terre, &c., but these 
bodies were supposed “ disks.” Cicero uses, 
Jor the centre of the earth, medius terrw 
locus. (2) Avoid umbilicus, which Cicero 


CENTRE, v., consistere: 
situm esse in aliqud re: constare penes 
aliquem (Ces.): verti, contineri, stare, or 
niti aliqua re: pendére ex aliquo or ex 
aliqua re: effici aliqua re: less frequently 
residére in aliquaé re (Cic.). The whole 
of morality centres in the performance of 
duty, in officio colendo sita vite est ho- 
nestas omnis (Cic.) At that time all the 
prospects of the state centered in Marius, 
ea tempestate spes atque opes civitatis in 
Mario site (Sal.). 

CENTUPLE, dy adjective, centuplicatus 
(not to be confounded wiih centuplex, a 
hundred-fold) : centuplus (@ hundred times 
as much, Vulg., Ev. Luc., 8,8). — 

CENTURION, centurio. 

CENTURY, || a hundred, centum 
(distributive, centeni). The number of 100, 
centuria. || Space of 100 years, cente- 
num annorum; centum annorum spati- 
um: seculum (4 “generation” — 
tng to Etruscan and Roman computation, 
100 years). || Division of the Roman 
people, centuria: by centuries, centuria- 
tim : to divide into centuries, centuriare : 
division by centuries, centuriatus. 

Si age capiti utilis: cephalicus 


.)- 
CERATE, ceratum or cerotum. 
CERE, cerare, incerare. 
CEREMONIAL, ritus: mos receptus. 
Court ceremonial, ritus ac modus, ad quem 
rex colitur or colendus est (after Curt., 8, 


5, 19). 

CEREMONIOUS, sollemnis. A ceremo- 
nious person, * homo nimis officiosus, ni- 
mis urbanus. 

CEREMONIOUSNESS, *molesta ur- 
banitas. 

CEREMONY, ritus (general term for a 
recetved mode of performing solemn of- 
Jices) : cwrimonia: ritus sacri (religious 
ceremony or rites) : ,officium (conventional 
orm of courtesy). Without courtesy, am- 
bagibus missis or positis (going straight 
to the point): sine mora (without delay): 
citra honorem verborum (without compii- 
mentary speeches). Master of the ceremo- 
nies, magister officiorum or aulw : magi=- 
ter admissionum (all belonging to the 
time oda emperors). 

CERTAIN, certus (general term both 
objectively of persons and things whose na- 
ture ts certain ; and subjectively of a per- 
son who feels certain, &c.): firmus (frm, 
resisting any attempt to alter or destroy it ; 
hence unchangeable, of things and per- 
sons): stabilis (not yielding or varying, 
steadfast: of persons and things): con- 





ema yetish iad Toke they be Oe 
Trius, mo : fidus ich may be confi- 
dently trusted: of persons, and also of 


things, as in pax fida). JN. certus et con- 
stans ; firmus et constans : exploratus (the 
truth or certainty of which has been ascer- 
tained) : status (fixed, not subject to alter- 
ation ; e.g., cursus siderum, Plin.) : ratus 
(calculated ; hence settled, immutable ; e.g., 
in omni e#ternitate rati immutabilesque 
siderum cursus). JN. ratus et certus; 
constans et ratus; ratus atque firmus; 
stabilis, fixus, ratus; certus, ratus, firmus, 
fixus: indubius, non dubius (not indubi- 


expense state ( to sumtus for- 
tuiti): a certain friend, amicus certus, 
fidus, firmus et stabilis: certain death, 
Mors presens: death is certain, mors nos 
omnes manet: a certain remedy, remedi- 
um presens: is this certain? satin hoc 
certum est? to live in the certain hope, &4 
87 
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certo spcrare ; non dubiam spem habére: 
that he might make certain of this, &c., ut 
hac de re certior fieret, &c.: without be- 
ing certain of the fact, sine certa re (Ces., 
B. G., 5, 29): to know for certain, certo 
scire, less commonly certe scire [Practical 
Introduction, ii,, 560-2], also pro certo 
scire, I know it for certain, certum scio ; 
certo scio; certo comperi ; certum or pro 
certo habeo : to know any thing on certain 
authority, aliquid certis auctoribus com- 
perisse : to assert any thing as certain, pro 
certo aftirmare aliquid : that my letter may 
be the mcre certain to reach you, quo fide- 
lius literw ad te perferantur : by or against 
a certain day, ad diem; ad diem dictum, 
constitutum, prestitutum; in diem cer- 
tum. [3° CERTAIN may sometimes be 
translated. by non dubito (er non dubium 
est) quin. “Jt is certain that the thing 
may be done,” non dubito (or non dubium 
est, 07 non videtur esse dubium), quin 
hoc fieri possit. || Judefinitely, qui- 
dam (ris ; general term of what one pur- 
posely does not, or, from want of knowl- 
edge, can not, name: often contemptuous- 
ly, as in homines quidam, &c.): certus 
(stronger than quidam: of what one has 
good reasons for not choosing to name: 
quibusdam de causis, for certain reasons, 
which the hearer or reader may or may not 
divine, but which the speaker does not think 
it necessary to mention: certis de causis, 
for reasons which the hearer or reader can 
not know, but which the speaker does not 
think it advisable to mention) : nescio qui 
or nescio quis (somebody or other, the speak- 
er himself does not exactly know who: ac- 
cording to Girenz, nescio quis, with some- 
thing of depreciation). 

CERTAINLY, || with certainty, cer- 
to: certe (certo objective ; certe subjective. 
Vid. Practical Introduction, ii.,561. Cer- 
to hardly occurs in Cicero, except in certo 
scire, which is more common than certe 
scire) : liquido (clearly, when the statement 
is asserted to be manifestly true) : haud du- 
bie: sine ulla dubitatione : profecto (“ as- 
suredly ;” a strong assertion that the thing 
ts 80: also “ surely,” “doubtless,” in as- 
sumptions) : nee (= protecto, but stands 
always at the beginning of a sentence, and 
mostly before personal pronouns): sane 
(certainly ; in the judgment of every sound 
mind ; also in Adee nimirum (of an 
assertion which it would be strange if you 
did not grant; e.g, nimirum recte: om- 
nibus regibus—hunc regem nimirum 
anteponetis, Cic.): utique (@ restrictive 
particle of assertion: in Cicero, principal- 
ly in his letters with subjunctive imperative, 
and other expressions of a wish, advice, or 
comman?, Practical Introduction, ii., 897). 
I am certainly persuaded, persuasum est 
mihi; persuasi mihi. J shall certainly do, 
&c., certuin est mihi (aliquid facere) ; 
certum est deliberatumque; stat senten- 
tia; statutum habeo. {Og> CERTAINLY 
may often be translated by non dubito, quin, 
&c.; non dubium est (or videtur esse) 
quin, “ This may certainly be accomplish- 
ed,” non dubito, quin hoc fieri possit, &c. 
“ Tt appeared from this letter that he would 
certainly arrive before that day,” prorsus 
ex his literis non videbatur esse dubium, 
quin ante eam diem venturus esset (Cic.). 
The certainty of the event may some- 
times be omitted by adding an erpression 
of positiveness to the assertion: this 
letter says that he will certainly arrive, &c., 
he literw plane declarant eam—ventu- 
rum esse, &c. || J2 answers, certe 
(certainly) : vero (assuredly ; an emphatic 
assent): recte (a polite form of assent) : 
ita: ita est, sic est (just so): ita plane (er- 
actly so; just so): etiam: sane : sane qui- 
dem (concessive forms). || At least, at 
all events, saltem: certe: certe quidem 
(sometimes tamen). If not—yet certainly, 
si non—at saltem: si non—certe. 

CERTAINNESS, 2 fides — (trustworthi- 

CERTAINTY, ; ness): certa fides: 
firmitas : stabilitas (fizedness, steadiness) : 
or, by adjective, certus, exploratus, non du- 
bius (certitudo must be avoided), A cER- 
TAINTY, Fos explorate veritatis: res cer- 
tigsima: the full or absolute certainty, ver- 
itas ad liquidum explorata. For “ with 
cer’ainty,” vid. CERTAINLY. 

€8 
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CERTIFICATE, testimonium litera- 


rum. 

CERTIFY, confirmare aliquid, fidem fa- 
cere alicui rei: any body of any thing, ali- 
quem certiorem facere de re. 

CERTITUDE. Vid. Certainty. 

CERULEAN, ceruleus. 

CERUMEN, aurium sordes. 

CERUSE, cerussa: painted with ceruse, 
cerussatus. 

CESAREAN. The Cesarean section, 
sectio or exsectio matris ventris. To per- 
form the Cesarean section or operation, 
partum mulieri excidere (Marcell., Dig.) : 
to be brought into the world by the Cesarean 
operation, exsecto matris ventre procreari 
(Serv., Virg., Zn., 10, 316, and 7, 761). 


CESS, s. Vid. Rat, Levy. 

CESS, v. Vid. AssEss. 

CESSATION, intermissio (the giving 
up entirely for a time): omissio (the giv- 


ing up entirely) : cessatio (the resting ; op- 
posed to previous activity: often in a de- 
preciating sense): intercapedo (interval 
during which any thing is interrupted ; 
interruption ; e. g., intercapedinem scri- 
bendi facere, Cic.): interpellatio (inter- 
ruption of a speccer; hence interruption 
generally). With ut any cessation, uno te- 
nore: sine ulla intermissione. || Z’erm- 
ination, Vip 


CESSION, renunsiatio (the giving up 


entirely) : cessio (the yielding up in favor 
of another). To make a vession of any 
thing, decedere or desistere aliqua re or 
de aliqua re. 

CETACEOUS, cetosus (Avien., Arat., 


1300). 

CHACE. Vid. Cuase. 

CHAFE, Wheat ith rubbing, fri- 
care: *fricando refovérs. || In flame 
with rage, irritare ; alicujus iram con- 
citareor irritare : aliquem in iram conci- 
tare: aliquem incendere, inflammare, ali- 
quem iratum reddere : alicujus iram con- 
cire: bilem or stomachum alicui movére 
orcommovére: calefacere aliquem (Cic- 
ero, in the language of conversation. || Gall, 
atterere. (Vid. ExcorraTE]. || INTRANS., 
gravius commoveri: (irda) incendi: in- 
flammari: exardescere : (ira) excandes- 
cere: irasci: exardescere iracundia et 
stomacho (Cic.). 

HAFE, s., estus : ira: impetus etira: 
iracundia. To be in a chafe, ira incendi, 
&c. Vid. CHAFE, v. 

CHAFER, scarabeeus. 

CHAFF, palea: mized with chaff, palea- 
tus: acus, Gris, 7., is “the pointed, 
hair-like prolongation of the husk :” gluma, 
the husk round the grain in its natural 
state. 

CHAFFER, v., liceri de pretio: liceri 
rem: de pretio contendere. 

CHAFFERN, * vas excalfactorium. 

CHAFFINCH, fringilla (Linn.). 

CHAFFY, paleatus (mized with chaff). 

CHAFING-DISH, foculus: pultarius 
(properly a vessel in which puls was cook- 
ed also for holding coals for fumigation: 
(23> batillum was a coal-shovel, but some- 
times used as a chafing-dish. 

CHAGRIN, s., egritudo: sollicitudo : 
dolor, mwror. Syn. in GRIEF. 

CHAGRIN, v., wgritudinem or mcero- 
rem afferre alicui; molestiam alicui af- 
ferre or exhibére: to be chagrined at any 
thing, egritudine or molestia affici ex ali- 
qua re: to give way to chagrin, wgritudi- 
nise dedere; moerori animum dare: from 
or for chagrin, pre egritudine or mo- 
rore. 

CHAIN, s., catena: vinculum (general 
term for bond) : to put chains on any body, 
catenas alicui indere or injicere: any 
body in chains, in catenas aliquem conji- 
cere: to bind any body with chains, cate- 
nis vincire or constringere aliquem: to be 
or lie in chains, in catenis esse; catenis 
or ferro vinctum esse: in fetters and 
chains, in vinculis et catenis esse: to 
forge chains for any body, alicui nectere 
catenas or vincula (Hor., Od., 1, 29, 5; 
Virg., Ecl., 6, 23): lying in chains, bound 
with chains, catenatus. ||Fra., to break 
the chains of slavery, aliquem or se in lib- 
ertatem vindicare, ([Vid. Yoxr of slav- 
ery.] || Chain for ornament, catena 
or catella (of gold, worn by either sex): 
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wonderful chain of circumstances, admira- 
bilis_continuatio seriesque rerum. A 
chain of causes, cause aliw ex aliis apte 
et necessitate nexe. 

CHAIN, v., catenis vincire or constrin- 
gere aliquem, catenas alicui indere or in- 
jicere. 

CHAIN-ARMOR, lorica serta: lorica 
conserta hamis (Virg.). 

CHAIN-SHOT, * globus catenatus. 

CHAIN-WORK, * opus catenatum. 

CHAIR, sedes: sedile (seat, vid.): sella 
(chair ; also of teachers and magistrates) : 
cathédra (arm or easy-chair for women: ° 
later, a professor’s chair). To place a chair 
for any body, alicui sellam apponere. 
The arm or elbow of a chair, arceus sella 
(Tac.): ancon (dyxév; Cel. Aur., Tard., 
2, 1): aArMm-cuHarRr, sella obliquis anconi- 
bus fabricata (Cal. Aur.). || Chair of 
state, solium: sella (with epithets; e. g., 
aurea): sella curulis (according to Roman 
custom): SEDAN CHAIR, sella: lectica 
(lectica =“ palanquin,” the person being 
recumbent): sella gestatoria (Suet.): to 
ride or be carried in a sedan chair, lectica 
or sella vehi: gestamine sellw pervehi 
(of being carried to a place; e. g., Baias, 

‘ac.). 
CHAIR, v., * aliquem in sellam imposi 
tum humeris sublevare. 

CHAIRMAN. [Vid.PresrpDEnvT.] |! Car- 
rier of a chair, lecticarius. 

CHAISE, carpentum: pilentum. [Vid. 
CaRRIAGE.] A carriage-tongue, cathedra 
supina, 

_CHALCEDONY, *achates Chalcedo- 


nicus. 

CHALDRON, circumlocution by so 
many modii (modii = 1 peck, 7.68 solid 
inches). 

CHALICE, calix. Vid. Cup. 

CHALK, creta: like chalk, cretaceus: 
full of chalk, cretosus: to mark any thing 
with chalk, creté notare aliquid: to color 
or rub any thing with chalk, incretare ali- 
quid: to draw any thing in chalk, creta 
pingere aliquid (Aguxoypdgecy) : to draw in 
chaiks, monochromata pingere. A sketch 
in chalks, or chalk drawing, monochroma- 
tos pictura, Chalk drawings, monochro- 
mata, or (as a style of drawing) mono- 
chromatea genera picture (*Plin., 35, 5, 
11 


CHALK, v., cretad notare aliquid : incre- 
tare aliquid (to color with chalk), || Chalk 
out, exponere aliquid (place zt clearly be- 
fore the eyes): aliquid breviter describe- 
re; or definire et (breviter) describere : 
aliquid delineare or adumbrare (to sketch), 
verbis definire. JN. definire verbis et de- 
scribere; illustrare verbisque detfinire: 
to chalk out a path for one’s self, viam sibi 
munire (ad aliquid) ; *certam sibi viam 
definire, or habére certam et definitam 
viam, qua, &e. (Cic.): for any body, ali- 
cui viam munire; aditum alicui dare or 
parare: to any thing, ad aliquid. 

CHALK-PIT, puteus, ex quo eruitur 


creta. 

CHALKY, cretosus (abounding in it): 
cretaceus (like it). 

CHALLENGE, v., provocare (absolute- 
ly, Liv., 24, 8): any body to a battle, prov- 
ocare aliquem ad pugnam or ad certamen 
(especially one out of many): evocare ali- 
quem ad pugnam (to call out one who is 
in a camp, &c.): elicere aliquem ad cer- 
tamen (to try to make one fight who is un- 
willing to do so): lacessere aliquem ad 
pugnam (to provoke him to fight by attack- 
ing him: especially of a body of troops) : 
to a duel, aliquem provocare ad pugnam 
or ad certamen (ad certamen singulare 
or pugnam singularem, if it is necessary to 
express this): to challenge any body to 


CHAN 


@mk. provocare aliquem bibendo: to 
drink dumpers. poscere majoribus pocu- 
lis: » « discussum, aliquem ad disputan- 
dum pruvocare, evacare, or elicere (the first 
post-Cx<ronian ; che last, in Cicero, always 
twith the notion of resistance ov the ps of 
the perso» challenged). || Tr challenge 
@ juror, yudicem rejicere. {| Claim as 
due, sibi vindicare or sumere aliquid. 
[Vid. Cuarw] || To challenge contradic- 
Con, impugnari non posse; evidentem 
esse, ymnil us probare, &ve. 
CHALLENGE, s., provocativ. 
CHALLENGER, qui provocat. lacessit, 
&c. : provicans. 
CHAMBER. conclave: cubicotum: 
dizta: menvbrum [Syn. in APARTMEN -,: 
cubiculum dormitorium : membrum dor- 
mitorium (s:zepir.g apartment). 
CHAMBER-COUNSEL, qui de jure 
civili consulitur. 
CHAMBER-FELLOW,, contubernalis. 
CHAMBERiNG, vita libidinosa. 
CHAMBERLAWNN, cubiculi prepositus: 
cubiculariis officiis prepositis (botk Am- 
mian.) : lord high chmberlain. * toti rei fa- 
miliari principis prrepositus : prepositus 
sacri cubiculi (late in the times of the em- 


perors). A 
CHAMBER-MAID, cubicularia. 
CHAMRER-POT, matula: matella: 

matellio: trulla: trulleus (general 

terms): scaphium (@ boat-shaped one for 


gemales). 
CHAMELEON, *lacerta Chamzleon. 
[| Fre., versipellis (Cem..: qui mutat na- 
turam suam atque huc illic torquet. 
CHAMFER, striare (Vitr.). 
CHAMFER, s., striatura: strix: cana- 
lis (the channel or hollow). 
CHAMOIS, rupicapra (*capra rupica- 


CHAMP, mandere, manducare : mor- 
dére. To champ the bit, frenum mordére 
(Cic., in the sense of “showing one’s teeth,” 
&c.); frena mandere (Virg.); frenos ore 
mordére (T?b.). 

CHAMPAGNE, * vinum Campanum or 
Campanogallicum. 

CHAMPAIGN. Vid. Campatcn. 

CHAMPIGNON, boletus {agaricus cam- 


is, ia 

CHAMPION, propugnator: defensor 
(defender). . 

CHAN, feinceps (as chief person) : reg- 
ulus (petty king). 

CHANCE, casus (chance ; what happens 
unexpectedly as ce result of unknown 
causes: cupgopa): fors (r¥xn: chance as 
a sort of quasi-mythological being, sport- 
ing with men and therr affairs, and baffling 
all human calculations, &c.: opposed to 
ratio): fortuna (fortune xot blind chance, 
like fors, but as taking 2 part in human 
affairs from personal favor or disaffection). 
Blind chance, fors: @ happy or lucky 
chance, fors fortuna: by a lucky chance, 
forte fortuna: any thing is the result of 
blind chance, aliquid temere fit cco casu: 
this is no result of mere chance, id evenit 
non temere nec casu: all is the work of 
chance, omnia casu fiunt »r facta sunt: it 
is all chance, casus est in re (i. e., now it 
will turn out): to trust to chance, rem in 
casum ancipitis fortune committere : to 
leave it to chance, casum potius quam con- 
silium sequi. It happened by chance, that, 
forte evenit, ut; casu accidit, ut; forte 
ita incidit, ut, &c. || A chance; event 
whose cause is unknown, casus (as 
the result of accident): eventus (issue, 
event, as being in conformity with, or op- 
posed to, any body's wish). To be subject 
to many chances, sub casibus multis esse. 
|| By cHANcE, forte: casu: fortuito: for- 
tuitu [Syn. under AccrDENT] : si forte. 
Jn. casu et fortuito or fortuitu: temere 
(marks any thing as not the result of pur- 
pose or design). To make mention of any 
thing by chance, in mentionem alicujus 
tei incidere. [03> Forte is the regular 
vord after si, sin, nisi (ni), ne, num, and 
ecquid, in the sense of “perchance.” 
|| Game oF CHANCE, alea. 

CHANCE, v., ||happen, vid. || To 

), inci- 


upon (= meet accidentally 
dere in aliquem, incurrere atque incidere 
in aliquen:. 
CHANCELLOR, * Cancellarius. Lord 





CHAN 
chancellor, curi supreme prefectas: 


* Cancellarius. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY. Vid. Homrerpe. 

CHANCERY, * cancellaria: tabularium 
pretorium. 

CHANDELIER, candelabrum. 

CHANDLER, qui candelas sebat (who 
makes them): candelarum propdla (who 
sells them). 

CHANGE, Tr., mutare: commutare : 
immutare: novare: variare: invertere 
[Sxn. in ALTER]: permutare (exchange ; 
e. g., names with each other, nomina inter 
se): one’s clothes, vestes mutare (vestem 
mutare = to put on mourning). To 

€ , pecuniam permutare: @ 
denarius for 16 asses, denarium sedecim 
assibus permvutare: horses, mutare ju- 
menta (in travelling): one’s horse, in re- 
eentem equum ex fesso transsultare (in 
.vaing, Liv.): what is once done can’t be 
Che nged, factum infectum fieri non potest: 
an of *nion, judicium animi mutare (Sai.) : 
one’s mode of life, flectere vitam (Cic.); 
vitan moresque mutare: one’s plan or 
purpose, institutorum mutationem facere; 
consilium mutare: one’s residence, com- 
mutare do, 7ieilium ; in aliam migrare do- 
mum. [=> More under ALTER. INTR., 
mutari: comr atari: immutari: variare: 
inverti. [Syn. iz ALTER.] To change 
and change about, alternare (cum aliquo): 
the weather chang se, tempestas variat. 
[>> More under ALT=R. 

CHANGE, s., vicis: vices: vicissitudo : 
vicissitudines : varietas: commutatio. 
(Syn. in ALTERATION.’ Change of the 
times, vicissitudo or vai #tas temporum: 
of day and night, viciszitudines dierum 
noctinmque, vicissitudines liurne noc- 
turneque: of the seasons, sicissitudines 
anniversarigz ; commutati¢ »es temporum 
quadripartite (the four seasons). Every 
thing ts subject to é, omnium rerum 
est vicissitudo (Ter.). Chang e of fortune, 
fortune vicissitudo : in all the changes of 
my fortune, in omni rerum mearum yva- 
Tietate : to experience a change f fortune, 
alteram fortunam experiri. 2% give any 
body change for money, pecuniam per- 
mutare (cum aliquo): @ small or tri- 
fling change, minuta, imbecille Cic.) im- 
mutatio: inversio: @ great one, magna: 
frequent changes, mutationes crebr#: a 
change of plan, mutatio consilii: of char- 
acter, pursuits, &c., commutatio norum, 
studiorum: change of the weather, permu- 
tatio tempestatis: varietas ceeli (rariable- 
“ess or variation of the weather). change 
of times or circumstances, conversio re- 
rum: inclinatio, conversio temporum ; 
permutatio temporum. To desire polit- 
wcal changes, novis rebus studére: res 
novas querere: desirous of political 
changes, rerum novarum cupidus: re- 
rum mutationis avidus (Cic.): we shall 
make this change the more eastly if we are 
favored by circumstances, eam mutstio- 
nem, si tempora adjuvabunt, facilius c m- 
modiusque faciemus: to plan or med: tate 
a change, moliri mutationem: to suffer 
change, mutationem habére: to effex or 
cause @ change in any thing, mutatiouem 
afferre alicui rei: a change is taking place 
in any thing, fit alicujus rei mutatio, com- 
mutatio ; mutatur, immutatur aliqrd: 
just as if no change of affairs were pc ssi- 
ble, proinde ac si nulla commutatio ze- 
rum accidere posset (Ces.): to make « 

ual change in any thing, sensim y<- 
lententimque facere mutationem alicujus 
rei; paulatim mutare aliquid: to make 4 
slight change in any thing, leviter mutare 
aliquid : a wonderful change has taken plac, 
tn men’s opinions, mirum in modum cor, 
verse sunt omnium mentes (Ces.). En 
ery thing ts subject to change, omnium Tre 
rum vicissitudo est. || Change (place 
where merchants meet), basilica. || Chang 
=small coins, numuli 5 

CHANGEABLE, inconstans (of things, 
as the winds, and of inconsistency in per- 
sons: opposed to constans): varians : va- 
ius (the former of things; e. g., celum, 
the latter of persons): nuutabilis. JN. va- 





) fe, Cic., Lel.,1, 4; Quint., 
=” All these expressions 


CHAR 


mus (weak: of and things) : tux- 
us (of things; e. g., fides, fortuna). To 
be as changeable as a weather-cock, plami 
aut folio facilius moveri (Cic.). 
CHANGEABLENESS, inconstantia (the 
proper word of person or thing, physical 
or moral; e. g., Venti; rerum humana- 
rum): varietas: infidelitas. JN. varietas 
atque infidelitas: infirmitas: levitas. JN. 
levitas et infirmitas: mutabilitas mentis 
(of mind). JN. inconstantia mutabilitas- 
que mentis (Cic.) : mobilitas (of @ person 
or personified thing; e. g. fortune). 
Changeableness of the weather, celum va- 


Tians. - 
CHANGEABLY, mutabiliter (Varr.). 
CHANGEFUL. Vid. CHANGEABLE. 
CHANGELING, puer subditus (Liv.), - 

suppositus (Plaut.), subditivus (Suet.) : 

subditicius, suppositicius, not so good. 
CHANGER, qui mutat, &c. Money- 
changer, Vw. 
CHANNEL, canalis (general term) : ri- 
vus (course in which @ stream of water 
(subterraneous channel, 





culus or -a. || Narrow sea, fretum. 
The Channel (i. e., batween England and 
France), *fretum Britannicum. || A way 
leading to an end, via: ratio: also quod 
eo, quo intendas, fert deducitque. 

CHANT, s., *cantus ecclesiasticus. 

CHAOS, Chaos (Ov., Lact.): rudis et 
indi rerum moles (Or.). Iupr., con- 
fusio: turbe. We are here living in a 
political chaos, hic maxima in turba max- 
imaque in confusione rerum omnium vi- 
vimus (Ci¢.): and this chaos he reduced to 
order, idque ex inordinato in ordinem ad- 
duxit. 

CHAOTIC, inordinatus ; inordinatus et 
turbidus ; indigestus ; indispositus (Tac.). 
JN. perturbatus et indispositus. In @ 
chaotic manner, perturbate et indisposite 
(Sen.). 

CHAP, v., INTR., rimas fieri Cage ri- 
re: fissura dehiscere, findi. || Of 
findere. 


\| Of the skin, rhaga- 


in convivium (after Nep., uxorem ducere 
in convivium, Pref., 

CHAPERON, v., 
convivium. 

CHAPITER, capitulum. 

CHAPLAIN, * capellanus. 

CHAPLET, sertum, &c. Vid. Gar- 
LAND. 

CHAPMAN. Vid. Buyer. 

CHAPS. [Vid. Jaw.] |] Of a river, &c., 
os: ostium: fauces (e. g., portis, Ces.). 

CHAPTER, caput. |j In an ecclesias- 
tical sense, *conventus canonicorum (as 
assembly) : * collegium canonicorum (as 
body): CHAPTER-HOUSE, *curia canoni- 


corum. 
CHARACTER, ||mark, impression, 
nota: signum: charactér (especially a 
or burned on an animal), 
|| Sum of such marks, making up the 
peculiar character of any thing, 
alicujus rei natura atque vis: * peculi 
forma atque indoles: the character of a 
writer (with reference to style), stilus: sert 
bendi genus (only pre- and post-classical, 
charactér, except in Varro). Hence, || char- 
acter of a person, natura: indoles: 


ducere aliquam m 


:ingenium: animus (the three Srst, the 


‘original cast of the tndividual’s mind: 
animus, his whole moral and intellectual 
nature): mores (his moral character), 
vita (hi i 

15.00) 
denote only 
™ part of the whole character: to de 

+ ote the whole, join indoles animi inge. 


rius et mutabilis : mobilis (of persons and ' uiique (Liv., 10, 17); natura et mores 


things: ingenium, animus, voluntas) : le- 
vis (light-minded, frivolous: of persons) : 
infidelis (unfaithful: of persons): infir- 





vaores naturaque; ingenium ac mores 
ita moresque ; mos et natura (e. g., x de 
people, gentis): goodness of character, 
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nitas: a gentle, kind, affable character, 
comitas ; humanitas; ingenium lene, lib- 
erale: a harsh, inexorable character, inge- 
nium durum atque inexorabile: an affa- 
ble, complaisant character, mores faciles : 
an elevated character, animus magnus, eX- 
celsus, altus; altitudo animi: a fickle char- 
acter, ingenium mobile: a many-sided 
character, ingenium multiplex: of a mild 
character, mitis ingenio: of a firm charac- 
ter, constans: to see a@ man’s character at 
once by his face, alicujus mores naturam- 
que ex oculis pernoscere (Cic.): to form 
one’s character, mores conformare. A pe- 
culiarity of character, proprietas: a fault 
of character, morum vitium. || Official 
dignity, appellatio: nomen: dignitas: 
munus. To be clothed with the character 
of an ambassador, legationes administrare, 
agere; legationibus fungi: to accept the 
character of an ambassador, legationum 
obire munus (Cic., Phil., 9,1, 3). || Good 
character, Vid. REPUTATION. 

CHARACTERISTIC, nota: signum 
(mark): proprietas (peculiarity). Often 
by neuter adjective: it ts characteristic of 
the Romans to, &c., Romanum est, &c. 

CHARACTERISTIC, adj., singularis : 
proprius. You have some characteristic 
traits, which are found in no other person, 
quedam in te singularia sunt, que in nul- 
lum alium hominem dici neque conve- 
hire possunt (Cic.) That is charactcristic 
of him, *in hac re, ut in speculo, cernitur 
ejus bonitas (or whatever the kind of 
characteristic may be). The characteristic 
features of any body's character, linea- 
menta ingenii alicujus. . 

CHARACTERIZE, notare: designare 
(general term): describere (with words). 
To characterize any body, alicujus naturam 
certis describere signis, que sicuti note 
quedam nature sunt attributa (Awct. ad 
Herenn., 4, 50, in.) : vitia et virtutes ali- 
cujus deformare (Rut., Lup., 2, 7, p. 99). 

CHARADE, * enigma syllabicum. 

CHARCOAL, carbo. 

CHARGE, »., ||assail, adoriri: aggre- 
di: impetum facere or invadere in ali- 
quem: incurrere, incursare in aliquem: 
any body sword in hand, ferro petere or 
lacessere aliquem: in the rear, a tergo 
adoriri aliquem. (Syn. in Assautt, 2.] 
|| Load, onerare: alicui onus imponere 
(Cic.), injungere (Liv.): gravare aliquem 
aliqua re: @ wagon, onera in plaustrum 
tmponere: a gun, * pulverem pyrium 
sclopeto infundere : a cannon, * tormento 
telum immittere [vid. Loap]: to charge 
the property with a tar, &c., or to charge a 
tax upon the land, vectigal imponere agris: 
to charge any body with tares, tribute, &c., 
vectigalia imponere ; tributa imponere 
(Ces.), irrogare, injungere (J'ac.). |j Com- 
mission, imperare, precipere alicui ali- 
quid : mandare, demandare alicui aliquid, 
or with ut; dare alicui negotium, or man- 
datum, ut: predicere (to give directions 
beforehand: ut, ne); inculcare alicui (to, 
&c., ut, Cic., Vatin., 11, 26): jubére ali- 
quem aliquid facere: any body with a 
task, negotium, ministerium alicui impo- 
nere: the states with the duty of providing 
corn, horses, &c.,imperare civitatibus fru- 
mentum, equos, &c.: to charge any body 
to hold his tongue, imperare alicui silenti- 
um: vetare, ne quis aliquid enuntiet, di- 
vulget (Plin.). He charged them not to let 
the ambassadors go till he was sent back, 
eis preedixit, ne prius legatos dimitterent, 
quam ipse esset remissus (Nep.). || In- 
trust, permittere : committere (the com- 
mittens acts in good trust in the power 
or will of another, whereby he imposes on 
him a moral responsibility: the permit- 
tens acts to get rid of the business him- 
self, whereby he imposes, at most, only a 
political or judicial responsibility, Déd.) : 
credere: concredere (very rare in Cicero, 
never in Quintilian ; common in comedy): 
mandare, demandare alicui aliquid : ali- 
que rejicere ad aliquem: aliquid alicui 

elegare (of what one ought otherwise to 
do one’s self). To charge any body with 
the care of my purse, concredere alicui 
marsupium cum argento (Plaut.): with 
the. care of a treasure, thesaurum alicui 
concredere (Cic.): with the cure of one’s 
safety, life, salutem committere alicui; 
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caput permittere alicui (2urt.); vitam 
credere alicui (Zer.) ; vitam (ac fortunas 
suas) credere alicui (Lucil. ap. Non.) : 
any body with the care of one’s boy, alicu- 
jus curee puerum demandare (Liv.): any 
body with a task, munus mandare or dare 
alicui: with the management of a great 
and dificult affair, rem magnam atque 
difficilem committere alicui (Cic.): with 
the management, direction, &c., of any 
thing, alicui rei preficere aliquem: with 
the defense of a city, alicui urbem tuen- 
dam dare: to charge any body with the 
whole management of a business, totam 
rem ad aliquem rejicere. || Set down 
as a debt, rationibus inferre; inducere 
in rationem aliquid, also simply induce- 
re alicui aliquid (Cic.; e. g., sumtum ali- 
cui): [53> imputare aliquid (proper and 
improper) was not used in the Golden Age, 
but was by Columelia, Seneca, Quintilian, 
and Tacitus: aliquid expensum ferre (to 
set it down as paid to him; to charge his 
account with it). Impr., assignare, tribu- 
ere alicui aliquid: vertere in aliquem ali- 
quid. [Vid. AscrriBE.] || Z'o accuse, ac- 
cusare: incusare: insimulare: in alicu- 
jus rei insimulationem vocare. [Syn. 
under AccusE.] 'o charge any body with 
pride in any thing, superbie tribuere ali- 
cui aliquid. Also aliquid alicui expro- 
brare, objicere (cast it in his teeth). || Put 
@ price on, indicare (to ask: opposed to 
promittere, to bid or offer). What do you 
charge for this ? quanti indicas? to charge 
100 sesterces, indicare centum nummis. 

CHARGE, s., ||commission, manda- 
tum: res mandata: negotium: to neglect 
a charge, negligenter rem mandatam ge- 
rere (Cic.): a writien charge, mandata 
scripta: to impose a charge on any body, 
alicui dare mandatum, negotium ; negotii 
aliquid alicui dare: to give any body a 
written charge addressed to another, literas 
mandataque alicui ad aliquem dare (Cic.): 
any body a charge by word of mouth, ver- 
bis mandatum dare alicui (Sal.); verbo 
mandatum dare (Cic.: Furnio plura eti- 
am verbo quam scripturaé mandata dedi- 
mus). || Cost, sumtus: impensa: im- 
pendium [Syn. in ExpENnsE]: at my 
charge, meo sumtu ; privato sumtu: at 
thepublic charge, publico sumtu: to be 
at charges, impensam, sumtum facere 
(in aliquam rem); sumtum in aliquid 
impendere, sumtum imponere, insume- 
re, ponere in re: to be at no charges, 
nullam impensam facere. || What is 
intrusted to any body’s care, by 
participle creditus, concreditus, commis- 
sus, cCommissus ac commendatus alicui; 
creditus et commissus alicui: (if only 
for a time), fiduciarius (e. g., opera fidu- 
ciaria, Cas., Herz., B. C., 2, 17): deposi- 
tum (thing deposited). || Monitory ad- 
dress, adhortatio. || Office, munus: 
munia: officium: partes: provincia. 
(Syn. in OFFicE]. To attend to one’s 
charge, munus administrare, or (Curt.) 
exsequi; munere suo fungi (impigre, 
Plin.); officium facere, prestare, &c.: 
to neglect one’s charge, male administrare 
or tueri munus (public office): de or ab 
officio decedere : officium pretermittere, 
negligere, deserere, officium suum non 
facere: officio deesse: ab officio disce- 
dere or recedere (neglect or violate one’s 
duty). To refuse a charge, munus recu- 
sare: to resign a charge, abdicare se mu- 
nere. || Oversight, care, cura (care 
over or of): custodia (keeping of). IN. 
cura custodiaque : sometimes tutela (pro- 
tecting care): presidium (care of one who 
presides, &c.). To give any body the 
charge of any thing, credere alicui alicu- 
jus rei custodiam (Nep.): aliquid in cus- 
todiam alicujus concredere, committere, 
tradere (Plaut.): of a person, aliquem ali- 
cujus cure custodisque mandare ; also 
custodem alicui ponere, apponere, impo- 
nere (for security) : aliquem alicui in dis- 
ciplinam tradere (for instruction): of a 
business, presse, preefectum esse alicui 
rei: presidére alicui rei (e. g., over the 
games, the affairs of the city, &c.): cu- 
rare, regere, moderari aliquid: adminis- 
trare aliquid. Zo be given in charge to 
any body, in custodiam alicujus coneredi- 
tum, commiséum, traditum esse (Plaut.): 
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cure alicujus commissum, traditum essa 
|| Accusation, accusatio: incusatio: in- 
simulatio: criminatio: crimen: false 
charge, calumnia. To bring against any 
body a charge of, crimen alicui atferre or 
inferre: aliquem in crimen vocare, ad- 
ducere. Yo condemn any body on a charge 
of, &c., condemnare aliquem alicujus rei. 
(= Syn. and more phrases under Ac- 
CuSE, ACCUSATION. || Attack of troops, 
incursus : incursio: excursio (of light 
troops). Frequent charges of cavalry, pro- 
cella equestris (Liv.): to sound a charge, 
bellicum canere: to order a charge of cav- 
alry, equites immittere in hostem. || A 
load of powder, *pulveris pyrii quan- 
tum sclopeto immitti (or in sclopetum in- 
fundi) solet. 

CHARGEABLE, |lexpensivg, sum 
tuosus: pretiosus, magni pretii: multo- 
rum nummorum: carus. [Syn. in Ex- 
PENSIVE.] || On which any thing can 
be charged, circumlocution; e. g., a field 
chargeable with so much tax, ager cui— 
vectigal imponitur ov imponendum est. 
Sometimes an adjective will serve; e. g., 
chargeable with a tax, vectigalis: with a 
tribute, tributarius. Chargeable with a 
fault, affinis culpwe : with any base act, af- 
finis alicui turpitudini: qui affinis alicuj 
turpitudini judicatur. 

CHARGEABLENESS. Vid. Exrrns- 
IVENESS. 

CHARGEFUL. Vid. CHarGEABLE (= 
expensive). 

CHARGER, ||large dish, patina: 
lanx: magis or magida: scutula, scutella. 
{Syn. im Disu.] || War-horse, equus 
militaris. In Virgil, bellator equus. It 
is better to use equus only, as the usual 
term for ‘ horse.” 

CHARILY, parce: maligne: anguste, 
exigue (especially of expenditure). 

CHARINESS, malignitas (that withholds 
some portion of what is due to others): 
parsimonia (alicujus rei). 

CHARIOT, currus (general term) : car- 
pentum: pilentum: tensa or thensa. 
[Syn. in CarrracE.]- || For journeys, 
cistum: rheda: carriica: petoritum or 
petorritum. || For racing and war, 
currus (in Silver Age, curriculum) : essé- 
dum (the war chariot of the Gauls, Britons 
&c., afterward used ai Rome as the usua 
chariot for a journey): covinus (war char- 
iot armed with scythes of the Gauls, Brit- 
ons, &¢.). A chariot drawn by two horses, 
bige: by four, quadrige or currus quad. 
rigarum. To ride in a chariot, in vehi- 
culo (curru, &c.) sedére: to drive a char- 
iot, currum regere: turn it in any direc- 
tion, currum aliquo flectere : get into one’s 
chariot, inscendere in currum: upset a 
chariot, currum evertere: to stop a char- 
ot, currum sustinére: to keep a chariot 
and horses, currum et equos habére: to 
go in a hired chariot, * meritorio vehiculo, 
or meritoriaé rheda uti. 

CHARIOT-RACE, curriculum equo- 
rum (Liv., 45, 33). 

CHARIOTEER, auriga: agitator (when 
engaged in a race). 

CHARITABLE, beneficus (the proper 
word) : benignus (charitable both in fecling 
and conduct). JN. beneficus et benignus: 
liberalis (giving freely). To be charitable, 
*stipem conferre in egentes; *stipe sub- 
levare egentium inopiam: benefacere 
egentibus. || Kind; lovingly dis- 
posed, &c., humanus. To put a charita- 
ble interpretation on any thing, aliquid in 
meliorem partem accipere or interpre- 


tari. 

CHARITABLENESS, beneficentia: be- 
nignitas: liberalitas (Cicero makes these 
parts of beneficentia). 

CHARITABLY, _ benigne, _liberaliter 
(benefice is wnclassical). JN. benigne ac 
liberaliter : comiter: clementer : leniter: 
indulgenter (but none of these come up to 
the full meaning). 

CHARITY, || Christian love, caritas 
(Eccl., Augustin.). || Alms, stips: bene- 
ficium (as good deed). To ask for charity, 
stipem emendicare ab aliquo: to live by 
charity, aliena misericordia vivere (Cic.) ; 
stipe precaria victitare (Ammian., 26, 10) ; 
mendicantem vivere (Plaut.): by any 
body’s charity, * ope alicujus sustentatum 
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vivere. To away money 
Geen Waters eres, stipe sul 


vare egentium i || Zo be in char- 
ity with any i Fone velle alicui; ami- 


in charity, 


OHARDATTAN, lquack, &c., circula- 
tor : armacopola i foraneus. 


po 
|| Empty beaster, jactator; ostentator; 
homo vaniloquus. 4 
CHARLATANERY, || quackery, * cir- 
culatorie medicamentorum venditiones. 
|| Empty boasting, circulatoria jacta- 
circulatoria literato- 


arctus major (Hyg.): 
trio: 


neficia et cantiones : venenum 
drugs). To bring it about, as by a 
that, &c., qaodam quasi veneno perficere, 
ut, &e. || Attraction, gratia: venustas 
(attractive beauty). Seductive charms, le- 


= restrain by a ), aliquid carmini- 
bus compescere (e. g.,ignes, Or.). || Sud- 
due by pleasure, &c., capere: rapere 
(i): delenire. A girl whose beauty charms, 
ead cujus forma rapit (Prop.). [Vid. 

ELIGHT,v.] To summon by incan- 
tattons, adjurare (late, Lact.): carmini- 
bus elicere (e. g., infernas umbras, Tac.). 

CHARMED, || under the influence 
of @ charm, incantatus (Hor.) ; precan- 
tatus (Petron.). || Delighted, Viv. 

6 R, || magician, &c., magus: 
veneficus ; or feminine, maga, venefica, 
saga. || Fic., of one who charms by her 
beauty, puella, cujus forma rapit (Prop. : 
puella or mulier venustissima; puella, 
or mulier specie, or forma venustissi- 
m4; mulier omnibus simulacris emen- 
datior (Petron.). My charmer, delicize 
mez. 

CHARMING, venustus ( full of attract- 
tve beauty : properly of persons, but also of 
things) : forma or specie venusta (of per- 


You 
live in @ charming house, amcenissime 


CHARMINGLY, amoene: venuste. 
(Vid. DetientruLty.] Allwas going on 
charmingly, prorsus ibat res. 

CHARNEL-HOUSE, ossuarium (n- 


script.). 

CHART, * mare et adjacentia loca in 
tabula picta. 

CHARTER, diplima, atis (post-August- 
an). || Privilege, licentia: venia, &c. 

CHARTER, v., conducere (navem). 
|| Chartered rights. Vid. Privirecr. 

CHARTER-HOUSE, * coenobium Car- 
thusianum. 

CHARY, cautus (cautious): malignus 
(withholding from others a portion of what 
ts right or fair). 

CHASE, || hunt, venari: excitare et 
agitare (drive from covert and pursue) : 
sectari (pursue): canibus venari (hunt 
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spe dag). ||Frc., to follow asa thing 
desirable, venari aliquid (e. g., laudem) : 
sectari or consectari aliquid” || Drive 
away, agere: Ji 


cere: 
of or from). To chase to a place, agere us- 
que ad locum (e. g., hostes ad castra): 
Jrom the city, &c., civitate aliquem pel- 
lere, expellere, ejicere : from one’s houses, 
aliquem domo extrudere a sese. || Put 
to flight ( ies, &c.), aliq 
aliquem in fugam dare, vertere, conver- 
tere or conjicere: persequi: insequi (to 
pursue)? || To chase metals. Vid. EN- 
CHASE. 
CHASE, s., venatio: venatus ( properly 
and ively, the former as action) : ve- 
nandi studium (love for it). Belonging 
or relating to the chase, venaticus: vena- 
torius. To be fond of the chase, venandi 
studiosum esse ; * venandi studio teneri : 
to accompany any body to a chase, venan- 
tem comitari. To live by the chase, ve- 
nando ali. The goddess of the chase, dea 
venatrix (Ov.). || Animals chased, 
venatus: venatio (e. g., frequens ibi et va- 
Tia venatio). || Beasts of chase, fere: fe- 
Ye majores,minores. The right of chase, 
* jus feras (minores or majores) venandi. 
CHASM, hiatus: specus, caverna. 
Syn. in CavERn. 
CHASTE, castus: castus purusque: pu- 
rus et castus: integer (unpolluted). JN. 
castus et integer; integer castusque: pu- 
dicus (modest) : sanctus (pure in the eyes 
of the Deity). JN. sanctus et castus. Chaste 
love, amor castus : amor sanctus (amores 
sancti). Chaste morals, mores pudici. To 
live a chaste life, caste or sancte vivere. 
This play is chaste in subject and lan- 
guage, hee ad pudicos mores facta fabu- 
la est. || Chaste= correct in language, 
style, &c., (sermo) purus, rectus, bonus, 
or emendatus. 
CHASTELY, caste: pudice: sancte. 
CHASTEN, castigare (with a view to the 
amendment of the offender): punire (gen- 
eral term). Fia., to chasten the bod, * se 
ipsum or corpus suum casti : casti- 
moniam corporis servare (after Cic., De 
Legg., 2, 10, 24). To chaster any body's 
superbiam alicujus retandere. 
CHASTENESS. [Vid. Cuasriry.] In 


style, &c. SE, 
CHASTI castigare: punire. [Syn. 
in CHASTEN.] Vid. Es : 





CHASTIS on 

A T, castigatio : na, 
To receive pee am ap ror 
Syn. in 


CHASTISER, punitor : castigator : vin- 
dex: ultor (aconeee, 

CHASTITY, castitas: pudor: pudicitia 
(shame, modesty): morum i itas or 
sanctitas ( purity of morals and life): cas- 
timonia corporis (especially of religious 


CHAT, fabulari: confabulari: fabulari 
inter se: sermones cedere (\éyous Kéz- 
Tetyv): garrire: blaterare. Syn.in BABBLE. 

CHAT, s., confabulatio (Jate): sermo: 
sermones. 

CHATTELS, res moventes: res que 
moveri possunt. 

CHATTER, v,, |] of some birds, stre- 
pere: of the raven, crocire: crocitare. 
| Of the teeth: to chatter with one’s 
teeth, dentibus crepitare. His teeth chat- 
ter, dentes colliduntur. || Talk idly, &c., 
garrire: blaterare : hariolari: alucinari: 
nugari: fabulari: confabulari : fabulari in- 
ter se : sermones ceedere. Syn. in Bas- 
BLE. 

CHATTER, s., strepitus. |] Idle prate, 
garritus (late): confabulatio (late): gar- 
Trulitas, loquacitas (loguacity). Sometimes 
gerre: nuge (the former only in Com.: 
the senseless words of a foolish person: 
nuge, trifling stuff): fabule (idle talk, 
with no foundation in fact): ineptiz (sil- 
liness ; silly talk). 

CHATTERER, garrulus : loquex : bla- 
tero: nugator [Syn. in BaBBLE, Bas- 
BLER] : qui silére tacenda nequit. 

CHATTERING. [Vid. CHaTTER, s.] 
ll Of the teeth, crepitus (dentium). 

CHAW, mandere: manducare. 

CHAWDRON. Vid. Enrratrts. 

CHEAP, vilis (the proper word, cp- 
posed to carus): parvi or non magni pre- 
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tii: non magno parabilis (to be purchased 
Sor a moderate sum). Cheap times, viiitas 
(opposed to caritas): vilitas annone (with 
reference to the price of corn: opposed to 
caritas annonz). To be cheap, parvi pre 
tii esse: parvo pretiovendi. 7'o buy any 
thing cheap, aliquid parvo pretio emere ; 
aliquid wre pauco emere (Gell.) : as cheap 


cheap, 

levi peena defungi, or * leviore quam pro 

delicto peena defungi. 

weapon liceri aliquid (bid a price 

or it). 

CHEAPLY, parvo pretio: parvo sumtu. 
CHEAP: S, vilitas: in selling any 
ing, Vvilitas in vendenda aliqua re. 
CHEAT, v., fraudare 





: or 
fallere (also with fraude) : imponere alicui: 
frande or dolo capere: eludere : fucum 
facere alicui : alicui verba dare : frustrari: 
Saar prepa eee [S¥n. in Decerve]. 
‘0 cheat any body of any thing, aliquem 
fraudare or defraudare aliqua re: of one’s 
money, aliquem circumducere or circum- 
vertere argento ; aliquem emungere ar- 
gento: perfabricare aliquem (all Com.) : 
one’s creditors, fraudare creditores. te 
try to cheat any body, fraudare aliquem 
tentare : fallaciam intendere in aliq 
I am cheated of my hopes, me fefelli 
or frustrata ek or desta mE 
CHEAT, s., fraus: fraudatio: dolus 
matus or dolus: circumscriptio : fallacia. 
(In plural, Jn. doli atque fallaciz) : ars: 
artes: machine. Syn. in Decetr. 
e CHEATER, fraudator : homo ad fallen- 
lum paratus or instructus: circumscrip- 
tor : quadruplator : prestigiator: planus: 
falsus (of a cheating fortune-teller, Suet.) : 
falsari ger). S¥N.in DECEIVER. 
G, dolus : dolus malus: doli 
atque fallaci#: ars: artes: machine: 
fraus. (Vid. Cueart, s.J. Syn. in De- 





mere: comprimere : supp 

nére: sistere (to stop ; of living and run- 
ning objects: inhibére, 

tm motion: 


dare Gaalaal Sret oars of an action): 
one’s animam comprimere (7¢r.); 
spiritum retinére (Cels., hold one’s breath) : 
a vessel, navigium inhibére (stop it): to 
check a sedition, uproar, &c., seditionem, 
motus kom ca A marsh checked the 
cavalry tn their pursuit of the enemy, palus 
equites ad insequendum hostem tardavit 
(Ce@s.): to check the enemy, hostium impe- 
tum morari (Ces.), retardare, refrenare 
Cee [Vid. Cuecx, s.] To check = 
self, se sustinére, se rimerg se cohi 

bére. || Zo check alps irae rationes 
contra seribere (after contrascriptor rati- 
onum, Inscript.). 

CHECK, s., retardatio : retentio: inhi- 
bitio (act of holding in, delaying, &c.): 
mora (delay). To give a check to any body 
{vid. CHEcx, v.], in mordesse or more esse 
alicui; moram alicui afferre (Cic.), inferre, 
interponere (Cas.), facere (Liv.), objicere, 
offerre (Plaut.). Tohold the enemy in check, 
hostem morari (Ces.).: efficere, ut hostis 
retardetur (Vep.): a progressu hostem ar- 
cére (Cic.). || Loss, blow, &., in war, 
detrimentum : calamitas : incommodum: 
clades. To receive a check, i 
incommodum or detrimentum accipere 
(Ces.) ; incommodum habére or incom- 
modo affici, conflictari (Ces.). A slight 
check, detrimentum To give 
any body a check (in war), alicui cladem 
afferre or inferre; alicui detrimentum in- 
ferre : alicui detrimepto esse (Cas.): ali- 
cui incommodum afferre (Ces.). If they 
should receive any check, si adversa pugna 
evenerit. The state would have rcezived 
a severe check, magna clades Pos on ca 
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tamitas rempublicam oppressisset (Cic.). 
|| Check on any body for payment, per- 
scriptio: syngrapha: also tessera numma- 
ria (Suet.). Yo pay by check, delegatione 
solutionem perticere (by referring one’s 
creditor to a third person, Sen.) : solygre ab 


aliquo (Cic.). To give any body a check | 


upon another, aliquem delegare alicui 
(Cic.), or ad aliquem (Sen.): alicui dele- 
gare aliquem, ab quo fiet numeratio. To 
honor a check, delegationem recipere: to 
refuse to honor a check, rescribere pecuni- 
am. || In chess: check to your king, cave 
regi: to say check to the king, monére, ut 
caveatur regi. || Countersig n, * tesse- 
ra contra scripta (e. g., at @ theatre). 

CHECKER, v., variare or distinguere, 
with any thing, aliqua re: intermiscére 
(intermingle). || To tesselate, vid. 

CHECKER-WORK, opus sectile (in 
large picces of differeit-colored marble) : 
opus intestinum (inlaid work) : opus ver- 
miculatum or tessellatum: vermiculatze 
ad efligies rerum et animalium cruste. 
Syn. im Mosarc. 

CHEEK, gena (cheek ; the fleshy side of 
the face: mostly gene, plural) : bucca (the 
lower part of the side of the face): mala 
(the upper jaw ; also cheek, physiologically : 
but = gene only in pre-Augustan poets 
and post-Augustan prose writers) : maxilla 
(the lower jaw). Pale cheeks, genee exsan- 
gues: hawry cheeks, gene pilose or hirsu- 
ta: smooth shaven, gene erase: hanging 
cheeks, bucce fluentes (Cic.): to have hol- 
low checks, macilentis esse malis : to paint 
or rouge one’s cheeks, linere malas cerus- 
si: to have one’s cheeks rouged, buccas 
belle purpurissatas habére (Plaut.) : roug- 
ed cheeks, painted cheeks, buccee cerussatee 
(Cic.). To inflate or blow out one’s cheeks, 
buccas inflare, sufilare (Plaut.). Having 
large cheeks, bucco: bucculentus (Plaut.). 
|| Cheek-bone, *os Zigmaticum (tech- 
nical term) : maxilla: mala (mala, upper 
jaw: maxilla, lower jaw). Check-teeth, dens 
maxillaris, molaris genuinus. 

CHEER, provisions, &c., cibus: ali- 
menta: epule: cibaria: victus, &c. [SyN. 
w¢Foon.| To give or offer any body good 
cheer, apparatis epulis aliquem accipere, 
excipere, invitare : to load one’s table with 
good cheer, menzas conquisitissimis epulis 
exstruere. Poor cheer, victus tenuis (Cic.), 
asper (Plaut.), parcus (Sil). Princely 
cheer, victus basilicus (Plaut.). || State 
ef mind, &c., hilaritas (cheerfulness) : le- 
tus @nimus (good cheer): to be of good 
cheer, bono or lwto animo esse; animo 
vigére: with good cheer, alacer. What 
cheer ? quo animo es? quid tibi animi est? 
I am not in good cheer, non bono sum ani- 
mo. || Cheers, as shouts of joy or ap- 
plause, clamor et gaudium (J ac.): clamor 
letus (Virg.). To receive any body with 
cheers, clamore et gaudio, or clamore leto 
aliquem excipere. . 

CHEER, v., TR., hilarare: exhilarare 
aliquem (Cic.) : relevare, recreare, confir- 
mare aliquem: to cheer up the countenance, 
vultum exhilarare : frontem explicare (1), 
ditfundere vultum (f) or faciem (Sen.): 
the mind, animum relaxare, discutere : re- 
sulvere animi tristitiam: tristes cogita- 
tiones discutere (Cels.): to cheer up an 
afflicted person, excitare, erigere, confir- 
mare atiictam: a desponding person, ex- 
citare jacentem or abjectum et jacentem ; 
sublevare stratum ct abjectuin: a depress- 
ed spirit, animum demissum et oppres- 
sum erigere. Any thing cheers me up a 
little, me recreat et reficit aliquid. || In- 
cite, encourage, excitare aliquem: ali- 
quem or alicujus animum excitare or eri- 
gere: aliquem hortari, cohortari, adhor- 
tari (ad aliquid) : aliquem incitare, incen- 
dere, inflammare : stimulos admovére or 
calcaria adhibére alicui (spur him on) : in- 
citare et inflammare slicujus studium. 

CHEER,»., intr. To cheer up, animum 
relaxare ; diffundi (Cic.): hilarem se fa- 
cere (Ter.) : frontem explicare (Hor.) : ex- 
porrigere (Ter.) : se erigere, extollere, or 
suscitare ; se consolari (these four all Cic- 
eronian: of cheering up from desponden- 
cy, &c.). Du but cheer up a little, relaxa 
modo paulum animum (Cic.). 

CHEERER, circumlocution with verb, 
qui ee &c. || = “ Exhorter,” “ in- 
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citer,” hortator: adhortator: (stronger) 
stimulator (Cic.): exstimulator (T'ac.): 
impulsor (Cic.). 

CHEERFUL, letus: hilaris: alacer 
(Syn. in JoyruL] : remissus (opposed to 
severus). He is of a cheerful temper, mag- 
na est in aliquo hilaritas: vegétus: vivi- 
dus: vigens. Syn. in LivEty. 

CHEERFULLY, alacri animo: hilare. 

CHEERFULNESS, letitia: hilaritas : 
alacritas. He is a person of great cheer- 
Julness of temper, magna est in aliquo hi- 
laritas. 

CHEERILY, hilariter : alacriter. 

CHEERLESS, tristis: moestus: abjec- 
tus or abjectior: afflictus: fractus: de- 
missus fractusque: fractus et demissus. 
|| Of things, voluptate carens: volup- 
tatis expers. A cheerless life, * vita sine 
letitid ac voluptate peracta. 

CHEERLY. Vid. CuErrFut. 

CHEERY. Vid. CHEERFUL. 

CHEESE, caséus. To make cheese, ca- 
seos facere or conficere (general term) : 
caseos formare or figurare (io shape them). 
Little cheese, casedlus. Soft cheese, mollis 
caseus (Plaut.). 

CHEESE-CAKE, placenta caseata (aft- 
er Appul., Met., 1, p. 103, 34). 

CHEESE-FRAME, forma casearia. 

CHEESE-MONGER, * qui caseos ven- 
dit: caseorum propola. 

CHEESE-ROOM, taberna  casearia 
(Ulp., Dig., where they are sold): caseale 
(where they are kept). 

CHEESE-VAT, crates, in qua caseus 
siccatur (Col.). 

CHEESY, caseatus (provided with 
cheese ; mixed with cheese), 

CHEMICAL, * chemicus. 

CHEMISE, s., indusium. 

CHEMIST, * chemiaz peritus : * chemi- 
cus. Chemistand druggist, pharmacopéla. 

CHEMISTRY, * chemia: * ars chemica. 

CHEQUER, Vid. CHECKER. 

CHERISH, fovére (to cherish ; properly, 
by imparting genial warmth: then, figura- 
tively, to love and protect tenderly: aliquem, 
Cic.): aliquem carum habére; aliquem 
magni facere or eestimare: curare (attend 
to): fovére ac tollere (Tac., to cherish and 
help forward). To cherish hope, spem fo- 
vére; spem habére: to cherish hatred 
against any body, odium habére in ali- 
quem : to cherish one’s grief, dolorem fo- 
vére: to cherish any body's memory, me- 
moriam alicujus colere: gratissimam ali- 
cujus memoriam retinére: to cherish the 
memory of any thing, Memoriam alicujus 
rei tenére, retinére, servare, conservare ; 
memoria aliquid custodire, sepire, tenére. 
Any body cherishes my memory, memoria 
mea Viget in alicujus animo, heret in ali- 
cujus mente (Cic.). His memory will be 
cherished in all ages, memoriam illius ex- 
cipient omnes anni consequentes. Con- 
tinue to cherish my memory, bona, grata, 
jucunda memoria mei vigeat in animo 
tuo; fac mei bene memor sis; noli com- 
mittere, ut memoria mei unquam animo 
tuo effluat (Cic.). I shall always cherish 
his memory, memoria illius nunquam ex 
animo meo decedet (Cic.). 

CHERISHER, qui fovet, &e. 

CHERRY, cerasum. Cherry-tree, cera- 
sus (also the fruit in Prop.). Cherry-or- 
chard, * locus cerasis consitus. Cherry-col- 
ored, cerasinus. Cherry-tree gum,* resina 
cerasina (not gummi). Cherry-wine, * vi- 
num e cerasis factum (after Pallad.). 
Cherry-stone, os cerasi. 

CHERRY-BAY, * laurocerasus (Linn.). 

CHERUB, * Cherub, * Cherubus, plu- 
ral * Cherubim, * Cherubi. 

CHERUBIC. Vid. ANGELIC. 

CHERVIL, cherefolium (Plin., 19, 8, 
54). In Greek, pederos Bache and 
Saat dal ay baie (xatpipudrov], which Col- 
umella always uses: scandix cherefolium 
(Linn.). 

CHESS, lusus latrunculorum : lusus Ja- 
truncularius (a game of the ancients, re- 
sembling chess or draughts). To play at 
chess, latrunculis ludere (poetical, proelia 
latronum ludere). Che board: tabula la- 
truncularia (* Sen., Ep., 117, 30). Chess- 
men, latrunculi: latrones. : 

CHEST, arca: cista: capsa: armarium: 
scrinium : pyxis. Little chest, arcula: 





CHIE 
capsula: capsella: cistula: cistellvla [Sy¥n. 


in Box]. Chest of drawers, armarium. 
|| Breast, pectus: thorax: prwcordia, 
plural (cavity of the chest with the heart 


and lungs): latus: latera (especially with 
reference to the state of the lungs): a weak 
chest, latus imbecillum (opposed to latera 
bona: my chest grows stronger, lateribus 
accedunt vires. Broad-chested, pectoro- 
sus. || Money-boz, arca? loculi (a pri- 
vate man’s): fiscus (a sovereign’s: Silver 
Age): wrarium (the state chest; treasury. 
also with privatum, a private man’s). 

CHEST, v., in arcé concludere, inclu- 
dere, sepire, obsepire. 

CHESTNUT, castanea (the tree) : (nvx) 
castanea (the fruit). Horse-chestnut, * ss- 
culus hippocastanum. Chestnut (of col- 
or), badius, spadix. A chestnut-grove, cas- 
tanetum. 

CHEVALIER, eques. 

CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE, ericius (Ceas.) ; 
alsa cervus (Ces., B. G., 7, 72, Herzog.). 

CHEW, mandere: manducare. C 
the cud, ruminare or ruminari (transitive 
and intransitive) : remandere (transitive 
and intransitive: post-Augustan). || F1G., 
meditate, vid. 

CHICANE, calumnia (false accu- 

CHICANERY, § sation): prevarica- 
tio (perversion of justice by an advocate, 
who ts gutity of collusion with the opposite 
party). To practice chicanery, calumnia- 
ri: to have recourse to the arts of chican- 
ery, intendere animum calumniis: to pro- 
long a contest by chicanery, calumnia ex- 
trahere. To practice chicanery against 
any body, calumnias alicui intendere : 
malitiosa juris interpretatio (Cic., perver- 
ston of justice). 

CHICANE, v., calumniari: calumnia 
extrahere: against any body, calumnias 
alicui intendere. Vid. CHICANE, s. 

CHICANER, calumniator: prevarica- 
tor [Syn. in pedal & quadruplator 
(one who tries to get any body's property by 
cunning arts): juris contortor (a pervert- 
er of justice). 

HICK, pullus: pullus gallinace- 

CHICKEN, us. Chickens, also pulli 
ex ovis orti. {> Pullus was also used 
(as chick) as @ term of endearment (Hor., 
Sat., 1, 3, 45). Chicken-hearted, ignavus : 
timidus: ignavus ac timidus: timidus at- 
que ignavus. Chicken-poz, purpura (tech- 
nical term). Chick-weed, alsine (alsine 
media, Linn.): * anagallis arvensis. 

CHICKLING VETCH, *lathyrus (Lin- 
na@us). 

CHICK-PEA, cicer. 

CHIDE, vituperare: reprehendere : 
(verbis) increpare: increpitare: culpare 
[Syn. 72 BLAME]: objurgare (to reproach 
with a fault ; opposed to \audare): convi- 
ciari (to make railing accusations) ; exagi- 
tare, destringere (to make sharp attacks on 
a man): corripere (to blame with harsh 
words): cavillari (to blame with a Ub 
exprobare (alicui aliquid, to reproach a 
man with something as dishonorable to 
him). To chide any body on account of 
any thing, reprehendere aliquem de or in 
aliqua re; vituperare aliquem de aliqué 
re; objurgare aliquem de, or in aliqué re, 
or aliqua re only. To be chided, objurga- 
ri, vituperari; in vituperationem incide- 
re, cadere, venire, or adduci; vituperatio- 
nem subire. 7'0 chide in gentle terms, levi 
brachio objurgare aliquem (de aliqua re). 

CHIDER, objurgator: reprehensor. 

CHIDING, objurgatio: reprehensio, A 
gentle chiding, lenis objurgatio. 

CHIEF, s., caput; princeps ; * reipub- 
lice gerends princeps: to make any body 
the chief of a confederacy, * foederis prin- 
cipatum deferre alicui: the chief (in rank 
and dignity) of a state, vir primarius pop- 
uli: dux (general term): auctor: prin- 
ceps (he who takes the lead in any thing). 
|| Commander in chief, dux belli: im- 
perator: pretor (leader in war, the latter 
especially of Greek commanders in chief, 
orparnyd<). || Leader, caput: signifer : 
fax (chief of a party, a conspiracy, &c.): 
the chief in a civil war (who gave the signal 
for its breaking out), tuba belli civilis 
( Cic. ad Div., 6, 12,3): the chicf of the 
cavalry, magister equitum ; prefectus, 
with or without equitum (general term). 


CHIL 
‘CHIEF, adj., primus ( in order or 
time, with angry summus : 
maximus : us (post-Augustan, 


precipu 
principalis : except in cause principales : 
opposed to secondary causes): primarius 
“Girst in rank, dignity, or value). The 
chief men in the state, capita rerum or rei- 
public: primores: primores civitatis or 
populi (by connections, birth, power, 
rincipes (by intellect, D s 
van activity, &c.; hence distinguished 
above primores, who are a body): proce- 
res (the chief by natural position, 
opposed to commonalty): optimates (as a 
istocracy). The chief 
point, caput alicujus rei: summa alicujus 
rei: Sard 
critical, decisive point). The chief good, 
summum bonum. Jt was always his chief 
care, ei semper maxima or antiquissima 
cura fuit: to make any thing one’s chief 
business, omne studium in aliqua re po- 
nere. This is the chief point, hoc caput 
est: hoc maximum or primum est. 
CHIEF-PRIEST, vid. HIGH-PRIEST. 
CHIEFLY, precipue: potissimum: im- 
primis: maxime. Syn. i EsPEcrIALiy. 
CHIEFTAIN, Curer =“ commander 
tn chief.” 
CHILBLAIN, ulcus, quod fit ex frigore 
hiberno: vitium frigoris. [3" The mean- 
ing of pernio and perniunculus is doubt- 


CHILD, (a) a human being, without re- 
gard to sex and age, but with reference to 
the parents ; is to be expressed in Latin in 
singular by filius (son) or filia (daughter), 
unless the sentence may be turned in such a 
manner as to admit the verb nasci. CHIL- 
DREN, liberi, orum ; progenies (offspring, 
descendants): stirps (literally, stem ; 
both can stand for “a child,” when this is 
used in a pregnant sense for “ issue,” “ off- 
spring ;” proles and suboles are poetical 
in this sense): natus (for filius), by no 
means admissible in good prose, any more 
than the feminine nata ( for filia) and the 
plural nati (nate), e. g., natus meus or de 
me natus, &c. It isa different thing when 
we find in Cicero (Lel., 8, 27), bestia, qua 
ex se natos ita amant, &c., and inter na- 
tos et parentes, because here the opposition 
between the parent and the offspring is in- 
tended to be prominently marked out; or 
whenever natus or nata ex, &c., appears 
as a pure participle, vith which filius (or 
filia) ts to be understood, as Nep., Epam., 
10, 2: ne tu pejus consulas, qui talem 
(sc. filium) ex te natum relicturus sis; 
and again, namque ex me natam (sc. fili- 
am) relinquo pugnam Leuctricam [vid. 
the context of the passage]. To beget chil- 
dren, liberos procreare: I have no child 
(progeny), stirps mihi deest; nullam libe- 
rorum stirpem habeo: my children are 
dead, orbus sum: to deprive any body of 
the hope (of bearing) children, alicui spem 

artis adimere: to bear children to any 
y, liberos ex aliquo parére or eniti: 
my children! (as a term of affection in ad- 
dressing even grown up persons), mi fili! 
o bone! mea bona! mea filia! my 
children! mealepida! || With regard 
to age, (a) yet unborn, fetus or partus 
(in late medical writers, embryo): (8) of 
a tender age, infans (until it can speak): 
puer (boy): puella (girl). || Children, 
pueri; puelle; parvi, parvuli (the little 
ones): @ young or little child, puer (puel- 
la) infans: from a child [vid. Cuip- 
HOOD]. || To get with child, pregnantem 
facere: (if by violence), * stupro per vim 
oblato, pregnantem facere. To be with 
child, gravi or prwegnantem esse (by 
any body, ex aliquo) : ventrem ferre, par- 
tum ferre or gestare. || (Any thing is) 
mere child's play, ludus: res facillima. 

CHILD-BED, to be translated by puer- 
Pperium (the bearing), partus (the birth) ; 
e. g., to be in chitcbed, parturire: puer- 
perio cubare: infantem ére or partu 
edere. A woman in chile bed, puerpera. 
To die in child-bed, * parturientem exstin- 

The pains of child-bed, partis dolo- 
Yes, or for contert dolores only. 

CHILD-BIRTH. Vid. Cur~p-zep. 

CHILDHOOD, prima etas: prima eta- 
tis tempora (general term) : infantia: in- 


~ 


credit), 
talents, powers of - 
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ee st Ce it ae 
not (or not quite) speak): itia: wtas 
puerilis (boyhood): from cheldhood, a pri- 
ma (or ab ineunte) #tate; a prima infan- 
tia (Tac., Ann., 1, 4, 3); ab initio etatis ; 
a primis #tatis temporibus; a parvo or 
parvulo ; a puero (and, in plural, a par- 
vis or parvulis, a pueris, of several, as well 
as if one speaks of himself in the plural): 
a teneris, ut Greci dicunt, unguiculis 
(translation of the Greek & dxadav Svixwy, 
only in the epistolary style of Cic. ad Div. 
1, 6, extr.). || lsrpRopR., in the sense of 
imperfect state, e. g., of arts, &c., prima 
initia, plural. 

CHILDISH, puerilis: ineptus (stronger 
term): childisk conduct, puerilitas ; mores 
pueriles: to take a childish delight in, 
&e., iter exsultare: it ts childish, 
puerile est. In achildish manner, pueril- 
iter (e. g., ludere, facere). Childish play, 
lusus infantium or puerorum. Childish 

‘ooleries, ineptiz, nuge. 

CHILDISHNESS, puerilitas: mores 
pueriles. || A childtshness, * puerile 
factum or puerile actum (ef. Theb., 5, 503, 
where we find acta puerilia): petulantia 
puerilis (childish rashness): to commit 
childishnesses (all manner of childishness- 
es), pueriliter multa et petulanter agere; 
pueriliter se agere or facere (the latter in 
Cic., Acad., 2, 11, 33) : pueriliter ineptire. 

CHILDLESS, orbus: liberis orbus 
(one’s children or child being dead) : libe- 
ris carens: liberos non habens: qui est 
sine liberis: cui deest stirps (who has no 
children). To be childless, liberis orbum 
esse: liberos non habére ; liberis carére 
(according to the distinction just given). 
To become childless, to be rendered child- 
less, orbum fieri: to render any body child- 
less, aliquem liberis orbum facere. 

CHILDLESSNESS, * stirps nulla: or- 
bitas (state of having lost one’s children). 

CHILD-MURDER. Vid. INranticrDeE. 

CHILD-LIKE, puerilis (in years) : pius 
erga parentes (affectionate to his parents) : 
integer: incorruptus (pure, uncontami- 
nated; e. g., animus). 

CHILL, s., frigus (as causing frost, &c., 
opposed to calor ; hence, also, the chill pro- 
duced by fever, and figuratively of the cold- 
ness of indifference): algor (the chill, inas- 
much as it is felt): gelu (inasmuch as it 
Freezes any thing, used only in the abla- 
tive): horror (the chill in a fever): water 
with the chill taken of, aqua (potio, &c.) 
egelida et frigide potior (Cels.). To take 
the chill off any thing, * aliquid egelidum 
facere, are (late; Cal. Aurel.). 

CHILL, adj., subfrigidus (late): frigi- 
dus: algens: algidus [Syn. in gee 
| ire is that from which the chill 

been taken off, the ex being privative. 

To be chill, 

languére: to bec! chill, frigescere : re- 
re: refrigerari. 

. CHILL, v., refrigerare (also figurative- 
ly, “to chill,” “to : frigidum face- 
re. Fic., refrigerare : comprimere : re- 
primere. 

CHILLINESS, frigus (general term): 
*horror quidam frigidus (shivering and 
chilliness). 

CHILLY. Vid. Curt, adj. 

CHIME, s., *tintinnabulorum concen- 
tus: *sonitus campanarum. || Harmo- 
ny, concordia vocum: sonorum concen- 
tus, or concentus concors et congruens. 

CHIME, v., strike a bell, * campa- 
nam pulsare. || Harmonize, concinere: 
conspirare: consentire: congruere [vid. 
AGREE]: not to chime [vid. D1saGREE]. 
To chime in with a person’s discourse, 
* succinere alicui or alicujus sermoni; or 
succinere only (i. e., “sing the same tune 
after him:” clamat “victum date :” suc- 
cinit alter: “et mihi,” &c., Hor., Ep.,1, 
17, 48). 

CHIMERA, commentum (fiction) : por- 
tentum: monstrum (a bold, adventurous 

ion): plural, opinionum commenta. 

CHIMERICAL, fictus: commenticius 
(invented): inanis: vanus (only existing 
in the imagination): portentosus: mon- 
struosus (strange, adventurous in gen- 


eral). 
CHIMNEY. The nearest word is fuma- 
riolum (Tertull., a hole for letting out the 


igére: algére: (figuratively), 
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smoke), but the thing was unknown to the 
ancients, as tre smoke found its way out 
either through the window-holes or through 
the tiles of the roof ; therefere, in classical 
language, domus fumat (the house 
smokes, as in Cic., Sext., 10, 24) for our 
“the chimney smokes:” culmen fumat 
(the roof smokes, Virg., Ecl., 1, 82): cami- 
nus (stove in a room): one’s own chimney- 
corner, focus proprius. A chimney with a 
good fire in it, caminus Inculentus (Cic.). 

CHIMNEY-SWEEPER, *caminos de- 

di artifex. 

CHIN, mentum. :. 

CHIN -COUGH, *tussis clangosa, or 
clamosa, or ferina (technical term). 
|| the substance, murrha 
(most probably, according to the latest re- 
searches, our own china; vid. Roloff, Mu- 
seum of Archeology, vol. ii., p.3). || Any 
thing made of china, opus murrhi- 
num: vas murrhinum, or plural, vasa 
murrthina. 

CHINE, spina. 

CHINK, rima: fissura (a greater one). 
|| A jingling, circumlocutton with tin- 
nire, e. g., tinniendé re (of an instrument, 
after Varr., R. R., 3, 16, 30), (also with 
money ; vid. Cic., Att., 14, 21, extr.): tin- 
nitum ciére is poetical. 

CHINK, v., rimas fieri pati; rimas age- 
re: findi. || To jingle, vid. above. 

CHINKY, rimosus; plenus rimarum. 

CHIP, schidia (cxidcov), or pure Latin 
assula (for burning, e. g., of pine-wood, 
schidia or assula tedie) : scobs: ramenta, 
plural (of sawing, boring, or filing): par- 
frustum : frustulum 


ejusdem fari 

CHIP, v., concidere in partes: also 
concidere only: consecare (by means of 
cutting): (ascia) dolare: dedolare: edo- 
lare (to chip with an are roughly): ascid 
polire (to make smooth with 

CHIP-AXE, ascia: securis (hatchet): 
bipennis (double-edged). 

CHIPPINGS. Vid. Cur, s. 

CHIRP, (of crickets) stridére: pipire 
(of young birds): pipilare (Catull., of a 
sparrow): pipare (Varr., of a hen). Vid. 
also TO WARBLE. 

CHIRPING, clangor (the proper word, 
of sparrows): circumlocution with verbs 
under CHIRP, v. 

CHIRURGEON. Vid. SurGEon. 

CHIRURGERY. Vid. Surcery. 

CHISEL, scalprum fabrile (Ziv., 27, 
49, init): celum (graving-toul, hollow 
chisel): tornus (turner’s chisel). 

CHISEL, »., scalpere: czlare (with the 
graving-tool). 

CHIT. Vid. Inrant, CurLp. 

CHIT-CHAT. Vid. Cuar, s. 

CHITTERLINGS. Vid. Guts, BowELs 

CHIVALROUS, equester (relating toa 
knight) : * quod equitem decet (becoming 
a knight): fortis (brave). || Adventur- 


ous, vid. 

CHIVALRY, ordo equester (the order 
of knights): dignitas equestris (knight- 
hood, as a dignity) : equites (the knights) : 
Tes equestris (as a thing). 

CHIVES. Vid. Fiamenrts. 

CHLOROSIS, * chlorosis. 

CHOCOLATE, * quadre cacavtice 
(squares of chocolate): *calda cacaotica 
(the drink). 

CHOICE, || permission or power to 
choose, optio: eligendi optio (the former 
the more common) : also optio et potestas : 
potestas optioque (the proper word): arbi- 
trium (a man’s free will). To give any 
body his choice, alicui optionem dare, fa- 
cere or deferre (all Cic., the first common ; 
not optione’ tre): facere alicui potes- 
tatem optio que, ut eligat; facere ali- 
cui arbitrium in eligendo: to gire any 
body his choice of two things, alicui po 
testatem optionemque facere, ut eligat, 
utrum velit: to give any body his free ehoire 
tm any matter, alicujus or alicujus rei op 
tionem mittere: alicujus eligendi optio- 
nem alicui ; alicui permittere arbi 
trium alicujus rei (e. g., whether it is to be 
peace or war, pacis ac belli). The choice 


CHOO 


és left to you, or you may make your choice, 
optio tua est: if £ had my choice, si optiv 
esset: it is left to his free choice, optio ei 
est or data est. Jt is only a choice of evils, 
nihil est medium. To give any body his 
choice, which of his colleagues he will have, 
alicui permittere, ut ex collegis optet, 
quem velit. || Election, act of choos- 
ing, delectus: electio: creatio (to an 
office). An elegant choice of words, ver- 
borum delectus elegans; elegantia ver- 
borum, sermonis. “To make one’s 
choice” [vid. CHoosE]. ||Care in choos- 
ing, delectus: too scrupulous in the choice 
of words, in verborum delectu nimius: 
with judgment and choice, cum delectu: 
eleganter: without judgment or choice, 
sine (ullo) delectu: promiscue: temere. 
{ Zhe best, robur: flos, &c.; also opti- 
ma, noun plural, but mostly by adjective. 

CHOICE, || select, &c., conquisitus : 
conquisitus et electus: exquisitus: exim- 
ius: egregius: prwestans. Choicest, con- 
quisitissimus. T'he choicest wines, veter- 
rima vina. The tables were covered with 
the choicest dainties, mense conquisitissi- 
mis epulis exstruebantur. 

CHOICENESS, excellentia, preestantia. 

CHOIR, chorus canentium. || Part 
of a church, apsis or absis, idis (Jsid., 
Orig., 15, 18, 7, and Paulin., Ep., 12, both 
of whom doubt whether it is absis, idis, or 
absida, w, Freund's Dictionary): statio 
canentium (place of the singers in the 
church). 

CHOKE, tr., animam or spiritum in- 
tercludere (to stop the breath violently) : 
suffocare (to kill by closing the organs of 
respiration, whether by an internal obstacle 
{quem crassior saliva suffocat, Sen.} or 
by external means): [alicui elidere spiri- 
tum, or (poetically) fauces, or collum, is to 
kill by external pressure on the throat: to 
throttie, strangulare, with a cord, &c.]} 
Inrr., suffocari: spiritu intercluso ex- 
stingui: by any thing, * aliqua re suffo- 
care. || Impropr., (a) sutfocare: stran- 
gulare (to bind too tight, and so deprive 
of nourishment, e. g., trees): exstinguere: 
restinguere: auferre: tollere. Fear chokes 
his voice, metus vocem preecludit. || Block 
up, obturare: obstruere. Vid. OBsTRUCT. 

CHOLER, || bile, bilis. || Anger, 
bilis: ira: iracundia: stomachus. Syn. 
tn ANGER. ‘ 

CHOLERIC, || bilious, biliosus (Cel- 
sus) : cholericus (Plin.) : cholera laborans 
(having the jaundice, Cels.). || Passion- 
ate, fervidus, e. g., ingenium (a choleric 
temperament): vehemens: iracundus., 

CHOOSE, eligere (to choose one out of 
several, without reference to any particular 
end): deligere (to choose what is or seems 
to be the best for a particular end: eligi- 
tur qui ex promiscud multitudine legi- 
tur: deligitur, qui ex pluribus, sed 
idoneis legitur): seligere (choose and set 
apart): optare (decide for what one thinks 
good and advisable; in prose nearly al- 
ways followed by a disjunctive proposition) : 
habére delectum alicujus rei (e. g., verbo- 
rum, to proceed with judgment and choice 
in any thing): adhibére (choose out and 
apply to a purpose, Quint.,9,4, 11). Some- 
times exquirere (if careful search is im- 
plied). To choose a place for a camp, lo- 
cum castris capere; idoneum locum cas- 
tris deligere: to choose one out of them all, 
unum e cunctis deligere: fit men for any 
purpose, idoneos alicui rei homines deli- 
gere: a son-in-law, aliquem sibi generum 
deligere (Liv.): to choose death before slav- 
ery, mortem servituti anteponere : of two 
evils to choose the least, ex malis minimum 
eligere: a@ line of life, vitaz rationem ini- 
re: a husband for one’s daughter, mari- 
tum filim prospicere: words, expressions, 
verba eligere, deligere: some one person 
as an erample for imitation, unum sibi ad 
imitatum deligere (Cic.). o let any body 
choose, alicui optionem dare, facere, &c. 
[Vid. Cnorce.] || Wish, be willing, 
velle. J don’t choose, nolo. I choose rath- 
er, malo: if you choose, si vis, si tibi pla- 
cet: as you choose, ut libet: whether I 
choose or not, velim nolim. J don’t choose 
either to — or to —, neque — neque — in 
animo est (Ter.). || Elect (to an office), 
vid, |} ae I can not choose but, non 
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possum non (with infinitive) facere aon 
possum, quin (with subjuncteve). 

CHOP off, decidere: abscidere (to 
cut off with a sharp instrument ; not to be 
confounded with abscindere, which is to 
tear off violently): preecidere (chop off from 
the fore part of any thing): succidere 
(from below): desecare. To chop off any 
body's head, caput alicui abscidere or prae- 
cidere (both Liv.): abscidere caput a cer- 
vicibus alicujus (a dead man’s, Cic.): ca- 

ut decidere alicui gladio (Curt.): any 

ody’s hands, manus alicui precidere 
(Hirt.): manum precidere gladio (Cic.) : 
any body's ears, desecare aures (Cas.): 
decidere aures (Ter.). || Chop up, 
mince, concidere: minute, or minutim, 
or minutatim concidere: minutatim con- 
secare. || Devowr eagerly, devorare, 
or comedere. || Exchange, mutare: 
permutare: commutare. || To chop 
round (of the wind), se vertere (e. g., to 
the southwest) in Africum. || Altercate, 
altercari (cum aliquo): to chop logic with 
any body, * dialectice disputare cum ali- 
quo: *dialecticis acuminibus aliquem 
compungere (after Cic., 2 De Or., 158), 
|| Of the skin, scindi: a chopped skin, 
rhagades or rhagadia (Plin.; written by 
Celsus as a Greek word: cutis scinditur : 
payddua Greeci vocant). 

CHOP, || portion chopped off {vid. 
Cup]. || Of meat, otta, more commonly 
ofella (e. g., que non egeant ferro struc- 
toris ofellae, Mart.). A mutton chop, 
perhaps * ofella vervecina. A pork chop, 
offa or ofella porcina (otta penita, Plaut., 
is thus defined by Fest., offa porcina 
cum cauda in cenis puris offa peni- 
ta vocatur). 

CHOPS, rictus (oris), hiatus (oris), 
Sometimes fauces. 

CHORAL, by circumlocution: general- 
ly, chori, &c. 

CHORD, chorda (yopd4), or, in pure 
Latin, fides (but fides is always used in the 
plural = “the strings ;” except Cic., Fin., 
4, 27, 75, and in poetry): nervus (vetpoy, 
chord of animal sinews or gut). To touch 
the chords, nervos tangere. || Of a (geo- 
metrical) arc, basis ((3dcrs). 

CHORISTER, puer (or homo) sym- 
phoniacus (Cic.: puer or servus sympho- 
niacus, who sang, &c., to amuse his mas- 
ter): *choro canentium ascriptus. The 
leader of the choristers, choragus (leader 
of the choir in Greek and Roman plays) : 
magister, qui numeris chori canentium 
preit (Col., 12, 2, 4): qui prwit ac prw- 
monstrat modos (Gell.,1, 11, p. med.). 

CHOROGRAPHER, — chorographus 
(xwpoyp idos, Vitr.). j 

CHOROGRAPHY, chorographia (yw- 

poypadia, Vitr.). 
HORUS, chorus. 

CHOUGH, corvus graculus (Linz.). 

CHOUSE. Vid. BamBooziE, CHEAT. 

CHRIST, Christus. 

CHRISTENDOM, populus Christianus 
(late): * universi Christiani: * orbis ter- 
re Christianus. 

CHRISTEN. Vid. Baprize. 

CHRISTENING. Vid. Barrism. 

CHRISTIAN, Christianus. 4 Christian, 
Christianus: Christiane: legis studiosus 
(Ammian. Avoid the poetical Christicula). 
To make aman a Christian, * sacris Chris- 
tiane legis imbuere aliquem: legi Chris- 
tianee aliquem ascribere (after Ammian.): 
to become a Christien or Christians, doctri- 
nam Christianam amplecti: sacra Chris- 
tiana or cultum Christianum et puram 
religionem suscipere (of @ state or other 
body being converted to Christianity: aft- 
er Liv, 1,7, and Cic., Legg., 1, 23, 60). 
To be a Christian, Christiane legis esse 
studiosum; *Christum or Christianam 
legem sequi; *Christianam doctrinam 
profiteri. Christian- name, prenomen. 
A persecutor of the Christians, Christians 
religionis insectator (Eutrop.): populi 
Christiani vexator (Sulp. Severus). An 
enemy or opponent of the Christians, Chris- 
tiano nomini inimicus or infestus (after 
Nep., Hann., 7,3; Sal., Cat., 52, 22), or in- 
imicissimus, infestissimus. a) 

CHRISTIANITY, religio Christiana 
(Eutrop.): *doctrina Christi or Christiana: 
cultus Christianus (the worship): * sacra 





OHUR 
Christiana (the service, i consta- 
ered as sacrificial): * sensus Christianus: 
pietas, with or without Christiana (the prety 
or religious sense of a true Christian). 

CHRISTIANLY, *ut decet Christia- 
num: pie. 

CHRISTMAS-BOX, strena (at Rome, a 
New-year’s gift ; post-Augustan). 

CHRISTMAS-DAY, * dies natalis Chris- 
ti: dies festus Christi (after Liv., 25, 23). 
Not dies nativitatis Christi. 

CHRISTMAS-WEEK, * dies Christi 
nati festi ac sollemnes. To keep Christ- 
mas-week, diem festum Christi [per tridu- 
um] agere (after Liv., 25, 23). 

CHROMATICS, * pigmentorum (or co- 
lorum) ratio. || With reference to an un- 
known species of ancient music, chro- 
ma, ”. (xp@pa, the thing): chromatice 
(the doctrine, Vur.): chromaticum genus 
(Macrob., Somn. Scip., 2, 4, fin.). 

CHRONIC diseases, morbi longi (op- 
posed to acuti): morbi chronici (Jace, but 
now technical term). 

CHRONICLE, v., in annales referre : 
memorie prodere or tradere: posteris 
tradere. : 

CHRONICLES, chronica, plural, libri 
chronici: libri qui chronici appellantur 
(post-Augustan); annales libri: commen- 
tarii annorum, or annales only (year-books, 
in which the affairs, &c., of the state were 
recorded year by year) : fasti (year-books or 
tables, on which the names of the consuls, 
dictators, &c., with their remarkable ac- 
tions, victories, triumphs, &c., were re- 
corded, the year, month, and day being ac- 
curately set down). The chronicles of a 
town, commentarius rerum urbanarum 
(Cal. in Ctc., Epp.). 

CHRONICLER, annalium scriptor: 
chronographus (Sid., Ep., 8, 6): scriptor 
rerum or rerum gestarum. 

CHRONOLOGICAL, * chronologicus : 


‘to arrange the events of several years in @ 


chronological order, res gestas plurium 
annorum, observato cujusque anni ordi- 
ne, deinceps componere (Gell., 5, 18, a. 
med.): to disturb the chronological order 
of any thing, in aliqua re perturbare eta 
tum ordinem (Cic., Brut., 64, 223). With- 
out observing chronological order, non 
servato temporis ordine. 

CHRONOLOGICALLY, servato tem- 
poris ordine; observato cujusque anni 
ordine: to arrange (the) events chrono- 
logically, temporum ordines explicare 
(Cic., Brut., 4, 15). 

CHRONOLOGY, * chronologia (may be 
retained as a technical term, if necessary) + 
temporum ratio (as computation of the 
time): wetatum or temporis ordo: tempo- 
rum ordines (as series of time): descrip- 
tio temporum: computatio temporis or 
temporum: to occupy one's self with chro- 
nology, temporum annales persequi: an- 
nos dinumerare. Roman chronology, Ro- 
manorum annalium ratio: attention te 
chronology, the study of chronology, nota- 
tio temporum. 


CHRONOMETER, * chronométrum 
(xpovéperpor). 
CHRYSALIS, nympha. 


ym 
CHRYSOBERYL, chrysoberyllus. 
CHRYSOLITE, topazius, 
CHRYSOPRASUS, chrysoprasus. 
CHUB, *perca cernua (Linn.). || A 
rustic, homo rusticus: stipes: caudex 
(as an epithet). 
CHUBBY-CHEEKED,  bucculentus 


(Com.). 

CHUCK (of a hen when feeding her 
young ones), singultus. 

CHUCK, v., singultire (Col., 8, 11, 15): 
glocire (of a hen that is going to sit, Col., 


Br ONS 

CHUFF, homo agrestis: homo rusti- 

cus: merum rus (stronger term). 
CHUFFY, inhumanus: inurbanus : 
agrestis: rusticus, 

CHUM, contubernalis: he wished to 
have him for his son’s chum, * volebat eum 
esse in filii sui contubernio. 

CHUMP, caudex. 

CHURCH, (a) the sacred building, 
wdes sacra: (b) the congregation, 
*coptus sacer: *sacra publica, orum, %. 
(the divine sérvice): to go to church, * Ba- 
cra publica adire; *sacris publicis ades 


ugg Chri 
_stadiosi ( i , 10) ; * qui Chris- 
tum untur; *civitas or r 
Christianorum ; 


hris! ecclesia (ecclesiastical). 
Pesce an BUILDING, * edium sacra- 
“CHURCH - jURCH- DISCIPLINE, * disciplina 


sacro or a sacris publicis abesse. 
3 CHURCH- HISTORY, *res populi 


Christiani. 

CHURCH-LATIN, Oi ad scripto- 
rum ecclesiastico’ 

CHURCH- PROPERTY, bonum ard 
siasticum (single article): (as estate), fun- 
dus ecclesiasti 


ecclesiasticus. . 
CHURCH-RATES,* vectigal res sacras 
sustinendi causa im ‘. 
CHURCH-TO WER, * turris edi sacre 
imposita. 
CHURCH-WARDEN, *rerum ecclesi- 
asticarum curator (general term): * zera- 


rio ecclesiastico 
CHURCH-YARD, @ oi place around 
a ‘church ( term), * area, que 
tedem sacram cingit: se Be cemetery, vid. 
CHURL, homo : homo tenax: 
homo avarus: avaritia ardens (strongest 
term). {| Clown, rusticus ( to ur- 
banus) : — homo vultu motuque 
corporis va agrestis. 
Pio spareinigg SH, ileras: i sordi- 
: _ paren ownish, rusticus : 
: Inurbanus: rudis: stcrgge 
CHURLISHLY, tenuiter: parce. 
parce ac tenuiter: illiberaliter : Seite: 
rastice : inurbane. 
CHURLISHNESS, imurbanitas: rus- 
ficitas: mores inculti or rustici 
; labrum: sinum (vessel for 
milk). 


CHURN, t., butyrum facere. 
CHYLE, chytus. 


CHYMIC, 
CHYMIC. "AL, y chemicus, 
CHYMIST, *chemiz peritus; * chem- 


icus. 
; CHYMISTRY, * chemia; * (ars) chem- 
ca. 

CICATRICE. Vid. Scar. 

CICATRIZE, INTE., ad cicatricem per- 
venire or perduci; cicatricem ducere or 
inducere (Cels., 7, 28): @ 
cicatrize, ad cicatricem tendit (Cels.): 
after the wound has cicatrized, ubi inducta 
vulneri cicatrixest. The wound cicatrizes, 
cicatrix coit or obducitur: TR., ad cica- 
tricem perducere. 

CICERONE, mystagégus : qui hospites 
ad ea, que visenda sunt, ducere solet, et 
unumquidque ostendere (both Cic., Verr., 
5 top 132; the latter as an explanation of 


sete 
ICERONIAN. <A Ciceronian, * qui 
Ciceronem sequitur; but Ciceronianus 
may perhaps be retained: a genuine or 
true Ciceronian, vere Ciceronianus: ger- 
manus Cicero (Muret.). 

CICISBEO, sodalis via. Martial, 9, 3, 


CIDER, vinum ex malis factum (Pal- 
lad., 3, 25, 1 
CIMETER. ‘acindces. 
: zona (the for- 


mer pure Latin: zona, borrowed from the 
Greek Usvn, was likewise used for the gir- 
dle of a women, e. g., puelle zonam sol- 
vere, after Catull., 2, 1). 

CINDER, carbo emortuaus. Vid. AsHEs. 

CINNABAR, minium (for which some 
of the ancients used cinnaba- 
ris; vid. Plin., 38, 7, 38, Hard.): to dye 
with cinnabar, miniare: cinnabar mine, 
metallum miniarium; also miniarium 
only: of the color of cinnabar, or ofa 
cinnabar color, miniatus: miniaceus : 
miniatulus (dyed with cinnabar) : ', Minio 
colore (red like cinnabar): cin col- 


cIRC 
aapawon, cinnamum :_ cinnam6- 


™CINQUEFOIL, quinquefolium (Cels., 
eos :_ adjective, 


cipher 

|| Nothingness, to bea 
, numerum esse ratively, only 
serve for filling up, as Hor, Ep., 1, 2 2, 
nos numerus sumus): nihil valére; nihil 
auctoritatis habére; nulla alicujus habe- 
tur ratio (stronger): nullo in oratorum 
numero esse (ef an orator): to become @ 
mere cipher, venire. |} Con- 
ventional or occult marks of writ- 
ing, note (Suet.): litere secretiores 
Gell.) : what ts written in cipher, furtivam 
scriptum (Gell.). To write in cipher, per 
notas scribere (Suet., Ces., 56): to make 
out what is written in cipher, i 

of pono notas. 
CIPHER, v., ratiocinari : to learn to ci- 
* arithmeti : 


esse. 

CIRCLE, circulus: circus (of a greater 
ca een ade eae 
in Cic., N. D., 2, 18, 47, and De Rep., 6, 
15, 15, the MSS. vary between circus and 
circulus): orbis (with regard to circum- 


cino) ; circinationem describere ; ducere 
rotundam circinationem: to describe a 
circle round any body or any thing, cir- 
cumscribere aliquid or aliquem (with a 
compass, a staff, &c., circino, virga or vir- 
— circulo aliquid or aliquem inclu- 

(to inclose any body or any thing 
in @ circle within which one is to remain) : 
to form a circle, orbem colligere : in orbem 
consistere (both of soldiers, for the sake of 
better defending themselves ; also in or- 
bem, i. e., orbe collecto, se tutari): to 
form a circle round any bady (e. g., of au- 
ditors), corona aliqaem cingere: to fight 
in (the form @ circle, in orbem pugna- 
Te: to argue tn @ circle, * eodem revolvi: 
infirma ratione uti, que videtur pro rati- 
one afferri, sed idem dicit, quod in expo- 
sitione dictum est (after Auct.ad Herenn.), 
A vicious circle (in ar, . * demon- 
stratio eodem se revolvens (cf. Auct. ad 
prec as 2, 18,27). || Social assembly, 

circulus (i. e., @ meeting for entertain- 
ment): convivium (party). JN. in circu- 
lis et conviviis: congressio familiarium 
(circle of friends): corona [vid. above]. 
| Circuit, vid. || To reason ina circle, 
eodem revolvi (after Cic., Divin., 2, 5). 
|| District, 

CIRCLE, v., circumdare alicui rei ali- 
quid or rem aliqua re : cingere aliqua re: 
circumstare (stand round) : circumsedére 
(sit row : circumsistere (place one’s 
self round with nottons of op- 
pressing): circumcludere. || To move 
round tna circle, circumire (go roun 
circumvolare: cireumvolitare tees 
of birds and persons). 

CIRCUIT, || compass, ambitus (with 
reference to expansion in general; e. g., 
ceeli ac terrarum; of the camp, castro- 
rum): circuitus (with reference to circum- 
Serence) : circumscriptio (e. g., of the earth, 
terre): complexus (with reference to the 
Space encompassed ; e. g., cceli, mundi, 
&c.). The moon completes her circuit round 
the in @ month, orbis lustrationem 
Tuna menstruo cursu complet. || Of a 
judge, e. g., to Zo on the circutt, Jure 

dicundo conventus circumire: circa fora 
proficisci, ibique querere et judicia exer- 
cére: provinciam obire (ef a Roman pre- 
tor, &c., Cic.). 

CIRCULAR, in orbem circumactus: in 
orbem sinuatus: orbiculatus: circinate 
rotunditatis (Plin., 16, 23, 25): ad circi- 
num fabricatus (made by ‘compasses) : (@ 
later word is circularis): qui in orbem 
fertur. To go around any thing in a cir- 
ae course, ut circino eae hacia 
car bps: aliquid (e. g., of @ river): to 

cular motion, in orbem agi. pee 
pb or circumferri. In a circular 





or, color minii (properly): color minius 
(<« cinnabar ; e. g., @ cinnabar-red color). 





.. in orbem. 
‘CIRCULAR LETTER, litere circum 
; from context litere only: 
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to send a circular letter to the municipal 
towns, literas circum municipia dimittere. 

CIRCULATE, rntR., in orbem agi, or 
circumagi. or circumferri. The blood 
circulates, sanguis per venas arteri 
ultro citro commeat: my blood ater 
more wy, sanguis liberius meat. to 
pais heap a report, rumorem spa dis- 

dissipare: a report is circulated, 

rumor, fama or sermo est: sermo datur 

(Liv.) : this report is circulated, sermo hic 

datur: money is circulated, pecunia in 
usum venit. 

CIRCULATION, circumactio (e. g., ro- 
tarum): ci tio. || Circulation of the 
blood, *e io sanguinis. || Of mon- 
ey, CO usus: to be in circulation, 
in communem usum venisse. 

CIRCUMCISE, circumcidere: a cir- 
cumcised Jew, Jadweus curtus, or recuti- 
tus, or verpus. 

Peay i aera, circumcisio (of the 
ews, Eccl.) 
CIRCUMFERENCE, || line that 
bounds a circle, &c., peripheria (xepi- 
pg ce a 8, p. 278), or, in pure 
ite, linea circinationis, or linea 
r The aon is 25,000 pa- 
ces in circumference, insula viginti quin- 
que milia passuum circuitu patet; insula 
cingitur viginti quinque milibus. {| Com- 
pass, vid. 

CIRCUMFLEX, circumfiexus accen- 
tus (Diom., 425; P., and other grammari- 
ans): apex = the mark of a long syllable 
placed over the vowels (vid. Spald., Quint., 
tae to place the ctrcumfiex over a syl- 

lable, syllabam circumducere (Quint. 3. 
172, pes, 12, 10, 33), or circumilectere 
(Gell, 4, 7, 2); syllabam apice circumdu- 
cere (if it is contracted from two vowels, 
Quint. 1, 5, 5 3; compare Ritter, Gramm, 
Lat., p. 87, note) : a syllable which has the 
circumfier, syllaba circumfiexa. 

CIRCUMFLUENT, gui circumfiuit, cin- 
at cite circumfunditur : be eccmar: cir- 

cumfluus (poetical, and 

CIRCUMFUSE, ‘reat cahae aliquid 
alicui rei or aliquid aliqua re. 

CIRCUMJACENT, circumjacens (ali- 
cui loco). 

CIRCUMLOCUTION, || periphrasis, 
circuitio, circuitus eloquendi, circuitus 
plurium verborum, circumlocutio (all as 
grammatical technical terms for xepigpa- 
ats, Cic., Quint). [= Avoid circum- 
Scriptio, amfractus verborum (which in 
this sense has not the sanction of any old 
ain and periphrasis, which is a Gre- 
cist. circumlocution, circum- 
locutio rer wi (Gell). If our language 
does not possess the word, we must employ 
a circumlocution, si non reperitur vox 
persion, vel pluribus et per ambitum ver- 

borum res eruncianda est (after Suet., 
Tib., 71, etr.). To describe any thing 
circumlocution, pluribus verbis aliqui 
exponere or explicare (Cic., Quint.) : plu- 
ribus et per ambitum verborum aliquid 
enunciare (Suet., Tib.71): circuitu pluri- 
um verborum ostendere aliquid (Quéint.): 
also simply circumire aliquid (Quint., 8, 
2, 17; 12, 10, 32). Cjrcumscribere 
with or without verbis £ is more “to describe,” 
- define,” &c.: circumscriptio ts rather “a 

-" To use a long circumlocution, 
aliquid copiosa loquacitate circumire. 
|] Beating about the bush, ambages. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATE, ab omni parte 
circumvehi aliquid (Liv., 36, 21), not cir- 
cumnavigare (which in Vell., 2, 106, fin. 
= “sail about in.” The passage i. is oceani 
circumnavigarat sinus). 

CIRCUMSCRIBE, finire: imcludere: 
coercére : circumscribere (especially to 
put limits to the exercise of an office): ter- 
Minare: determinare (Lir.): terminis 
sepire (Cic.). To circwmscribe any body's 
power, finire potestatem (Liv.): the » power 
of the tribunes, tribunos plebis circum 
scribere (Ces.) : to be circumscribed within 
narrow limits, in exigaum gyrum com- 
pulsum esse (Cic.). To circumscribe with- 
in a Narrow field, in exiguum angustum- 
que concludere. To be circumscribed, cer- 
tarum Yerum cancellis circumscriptum 
esse. [Vid. Liar, Restrarn.] 
CUMSCRIBED = Narrow: actrcumscri 
mind, angustum ingenium: angustie pec 
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toris: angustus, imbecillus animus: ani- 
mus tenuis et infirmus (Ces.). To be of 
circumscribed abilities, anguste ab natura 
instructum esse. Circumscribed means, 
angustie rei familiaris. 

CIRCUMSPECT, circumspectus (post- 
classical, in Quint., Cels., Swet., &c., of 
persons and things; e. g., cireumspectus 
Judicium): consideratus (both passive, 
“well-weighel,” of things [e. g., consider- 
ata judicia, Cic.], and active, “one who 
weigns things well” [e. g., homo, Cic.]}): 
providus. JN. prudens et cautus; pru- 
dens et providus; cautus et providus: 
diligens (careful: also of things): gravis 
(one who acts from sound principles, after 
due deliberation). 

CIRCUMSPECTION, _circumspectio 
(Cic.): circumspectum judicium (well- 
weighed judgment; for which Gellius has 
circumspicientia). JN. circumspectio et 
accurata consideratio (Cic.): cautio: pru- 
dentia: diligentia: gravitas (habit of act- 
ing carefully after deliberation). The 
thing demands much circumspection, res 
multas cautiones habet; res est multe 
diligentia. With circumspection, vid. C1R- 
CUMSPECTLY. 

CIRCUMSPECTLY, omnia circumspi- 
ciens (pericula), Cic.: considerate: cogi- 
tate (mot cogitato, Stiirenburg ad Cic., 
Arch.,8, 18) : caute : circumspecte (Gell.): 
diligenter: attente: circumspecto judicio. 

CIRCUMSTANCE, res (the most gen- 
eral word) : causa (the state, posture, sitwa- 
tion, of a thing). JN. res et causa: tem- 
pus, especially the plural tempora ( posture 
of things brought on by the circumstances 
of the time): ratio (a reason founded in 
circumstances ; hence the circumstance it- 
self): momentum (the decisive circum- 
stance): conditio (condition, limitation) : 
mora (delay) : ambages (circumstance of 
words). Trifling circumstances, parve 
res: parva momenta. T'he Latins, how- 
ever, do not usually employ a distinctive 
substantive, but prefer some general, indif- 
Serent expression to convey this notion ; as, 
this circumstance moved me, hoc me movit, 
or hac re motus sum. On this circum- 
stance rests the whole business, in eo tota 
res vertitur (in eo cardo rei vertitur, not 
to be recommended). According to circum- 
stances, pro re: pro re nat&é; ex or pro 
tempore; pro tempore et pro re (Ce@s., 
B.G.,5,8). The circumstances of the times, 
tempora: ratio temporis or temporum ; 
temporum vincula (Cic., Fam., 10, 6, 2). 
To act according to circumstances, ex re 
consulere. Under these or such circum- 
stances, his rebus; que cum ita sint or 
essent (things being so): in hoc or in tali 
tempore (in such an exigency ; under such 
untoward circumstances. In this meaning 
the preposition “in” is mostly expressed). 
Under present circumstances, in presentia 
(opposed to in posterum). To suit one’s 
self to circumstances, tempori servire (cut 
one’s coat according to the cloth) : necessi- 
tati parére (make a virtue of necessity). 
To be in good circumstances, in rebus se- 
cundis esse ; in bona conditione constitu- 
tum esse. Yo be in straitened circum- 
stances, parce ac duriter vitam agere. In 
his embarrassed or desperate circumstances, 
in extremis rebus suis. My circumstan- 
ces are none of the best, res me sunt nfi- 
nus secundz. To be placed in the same 
circumstances, in eidem causa or eodem 
loco esse; eadem est mea causa. J am 
gricvously dissatisfied with my own circum- 
stances, vehementer me poenitet statis 
mei. A man is always dissatisfied with his 
own circumstances, sus quemque fortune 
maxime penitet (Cic.). Suppose yourself 
in my circumstances, eum te esse finge, qui 
sum ego (Cic.). || Circumstances (= state 
of affairs), rerum status: @ great 
change of circumstances has taken place, 
magna facta est rerum commutatio; ver- 
sa sunt omnia: the untoward circumstan- 
ces of the time or of affairs, iniquitas re- 
rum. || Show, array, apparatus ; orna- 
tus; ostentatio. 

CIRCUMSTANCED, comparatus; af- 
fectus. T'he thing is so circumstanced, se 
ita res habet; res est ejusmodi, ut, &c. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL, non necessarius, 
adventicius, || Detailed, accuratus, ver- 
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bosus (wordy), copiosus (diffuse, k 
|| Circumstantial Larne igo ehets 
quee etiamsi ad tollendam dubitationem 
sola non sufficiunt, tamen adjuncta cete- 
ris plurimum valent (after Quint., 5, 99). 
A proof from cir tantial evidence, * pro 
batio non necessaria illa quidem, sed cred- 
ibilis. To be condemned on ctrcumstan- 
tial evidence, * probatione non necessaria 
ill quidem sed credibili convictum esse. 
To give a circumstantial account of any 
thing (in writing), accurate perscribere 
aliquid: accurate scribere aliquid or de 
re. Vid. also EVIDENCE. 
CIRCUMSTANTIALLY, accurate ; 
multis or pluribus verbis; copiose: sin- 
gulatim or singillatim (each thing, one by 


one). 

CIRCUMVALLATE, circumvallare 
(surround with palisades) : vallo et fossa 
munire or cingere: circummunire: mu- 
nitione sepire (with works generally). Vid. 


next word, < 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  circummuni- 
tio. Lines of circumvallation, cireummu- 
nitiones (with ramparts and ditches, Auct., 
Bell, Hisp., 38, fin.). To furm lines of cir- 
cumvallation, circummunire opera, or 
opere (vid. Editors of Cas., B. C., 3, 66): 
round a city, urbem operibus or vallia cas- 
tellisque cireummunire : vallum in oppidi 
circuitu ducere : oppidum circumvallare 
(with ramparts, &c.) : urbem corona cin- 
gere or circumdare ; moenia urbis corona 
aggredi (with troops ; the word being used 
in @ looser sense): round the enemy, hos- 
tem circumyallare ; vallo crebrisque cas- 
tellis hostem circummunire. 

CIRCUMVENT, circumvenire: frau- 
dem or fallaciam alicui facere : dolum ali- 
cui nectere, confingere: fucum alicui fa- 
cere. Syn. in DECEIVE. 

CIRCUMVENTION, fraus: fraudatio: 
circumscriptio: ars: artes: machine: 
fallacia. JN. doli atque fallaciw. Syn. 
in DECEIT. ~ 

CIRCUMVOLVE, fr., circumvolvere: 
circumagere: convertere. INTR., circum- 
volutari (Plin.): circumagi, se circuma- 
gere: circumferri: circumverti (of wheels, 
the heavenly bodies, &c.): in orbem cir- 
cumagi or se circumvolvere. 

CIRCUMVOLUTION, circumactio : 
circumactus: ambitus (solis). 

CIRCUS, circus (of which the adjective 
is circensis). 

CISTERN, cisterna: putéus (Hirt., B. 
Alez., 5, fin.). Cistern-water, aqua cister- 
narum or cisternina: aqua specubus et 
puteis extracta (Hirt., B. Alez., 5, fin.). 

CITADEL, castellum: arx, 

CITATION, evocatio (general term for 
summoning a person—before a court, &c.): 
vocatio (before a court, Varr. in Gell., 13, 
12): in jus vocatio. || Quotation= 
passage quoted, locus allatus or lau- 
datus (citatus, allegatus, productus, not 
good), || Act of quoting (passages, 
examples, &c.), prolatio (e. g., exemplo- 
rum): commemoratio (the mentioning 
of them): relatio (Quént.). 

CITE, || before a court, citare in jus, 
or in judicium vocare: evocare (general 
term for to summon an absent person), 
|| Quote, proferre: atterre ee produ- 
cere; and it is better to avoid adducere, 
for which Sen., De Ird, 2, 16, 2, is the only 
passage cited, ea animalia in exemplum 
hominis adducit, quibus, &c. Krebs 
allows citare with or without testes or auc- 
tores. Livy has magistratuum libros Ma- 
cer Licinius citat identidem auctores] : 
laudare (to-cite with approbation): notare 
(with censure): mMemorare : commemora- 
re: ponere: proponere (of examples): to 
cite as authority, auctorem laudare, or me- 
morare (Cic.), or citare (Liv.): to cite as 
a witness, testem proferre, producere or 
(with praise) laudare : @ passage, locum 
afferre: dictum scriptoris commemorare, 
referre (often, habitually): usurpare: I 
like better to cite examples from Grecian his- 
tory than from our own, malo Grecorum 
quam nostra proferre: I will cite this one 
example, ponam illud unum exemplum. 

CITHERN, cithara. Vid. Harp. 

CITIZEN, civis (who has the rights of 
citizenship ; opposed to pe inus): op- 
pidanus, incola urbis (the inhabitant of a 
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city, townsman ; opposed to vicants, @ te 
lager): togatus (the citizen in his robe fl 
peace; opposed to paludatus or miles, t 
warrior): plebeius, homo ignobilis (one 
of the commonalty ; opposed to patricius or 
vir nobilis): paganus (a common citizen ; 
often opposed to soldiers, Plin., &c.) The 
citizens, Civitas, cives; plebs, plebeii (op- 
posed to the nobles): oppidani: incole 
urbis; pagani. 

CITIZEN-LIKE, civilis (becoming a cit- 
izen, affable, &c.): civilis, communis, pop- 
ularis (usual in common life): plebeius. 

CITIZENSHIP, civitas, jus civitatis 
(the right of attaining citizenship): civi- 
tatula (with reference to a petty town, Sen., 
Apocol., p. 852). To give any body the 
rights of citizenship, admit him thereto, 
civitatem alicui dare, impertire, tribuere ; 
aliquem in civitatem accipere or recipe- 
re; aliquem in civitatem or in numerum 
civium asciscere; civitate aliquem dona- 
re; civem aliquem facere: diploma civi- 
tatis alicui offerre (Swet., the best phrase 
for our “ giving the freedom of the city’), 
aliquem ascribere civitati o7 in civitatem, 
To receive the rights of citizenship, or the 
freedom of the city, consequi civitatem ; 
recipi in civitatem; civitate donari; civi- 
tati alicui ascribi; in civitatem pervenire : 
to receive the rights of citizenship (or free- 
dom of the city) from any body, civitatem 
impetrare ab aliquo: for any body, civita- 
tem impetrare alicui: not to ose to 
avail one’s self of the rights of citizenship, 
civitatis beneficio uti nolle: to obtain the 
rights of citizenship by stealth, civitatem 
furari: to lose them, civitatem perdete: 
to take them away from any body, civitatem 
alicui adimere; also aliquem de civitate 
exterminare or ejicere. 

CITRON, || the tree, citrus, citrus 
medica (Linn.): of citron-wood, citreus: 
candied citron, cortex mali citri conditus. 
|| Citron (the fruit), malum citrum: 
(pomum) citreum. 

CITY, urbs (always with reepect to the 
greatness, wealth, &c., of its inhabitants ; 
hence, also, a capital city, and cspecially 
Rome): oppidum (as a place of habitation 
securcd against attacks from without): 
Civitas (the collective inhabitants of a city 
as bound together by common laws, insti- 
tutions, and usages ; the burgesses or free 
men, as such; the city, in a civil regard): 
municipium (a free city, especially in Ita- 
ly, having its own laws and magistrates, 
whose inhabitants, if they had received the 
jus civile Romanum, were regarded as Ro- 
man citizens, had the right of voting at 
assemblies of the Roman people, and might 
hold public offices, but had not the Roman 
sacra; otherwise they were only permitted 
to serve in the Roman legions, and to stand 
for military offices): colonia (a Roman 


colony of citizens or allies): prefectura 


(a city suspected of disaffection, which was 
not governed by its own magistrates ac- 
cording to its own laws, but by a prefect 
sent from Rome). City and country, urbs 
agrique. The territory of a city, territo- 
rium urbis: ager urbis. Jn all the cities ; 
from city to city, oppidatim. At the ex- 
pense of the city (i. e., of the public), sumtu 
publico, also publice. || Z'he city (i. e, 
the people thereof), incole urbis, urbani; 
oppidani. ||“ Freedom of the city,” vid. 
CITIZENSHIP. 

CITY, as adj. urbanus, or gen. urbis: 
oppidanus, or gen. oppidi. A city life, 
vita urbana, The city magistrates, magis- 
tratus urbani: publicus (if opposed to pri- 
vatus). 

CIVET, * zibethum: civet-cat, * cas- 
tor zibethicus (Linn.): * viverra zibetha 
(Linn.). 

. CIVIC, civilis: civicus: civium. Vid. 


IVIL, 

CIVIL, civilis: civicus: civium (civi- 
cus, in the best prose, is found only with 
corona [the civic crown”): civilis, relat- 
ing to a citizen, &c., docs not occur in the 
sense of “popular,” “condescending,” &c., 
till after Augustus. Livy has sermo civ- 
ilis; and in following writers it is used 
for civil” or “ courteous.” The genitive 
civium is used when what is asserted holds 
good of each citizen or many individual 
citizens of the whole body; e. g., orationes | 





steel citi ci —_ " 
citizen when pein yn 


oft bc wtedmepge cm) 
pe: to milites): the civil year, 
annus civilis: ies civilis. 
A civil 


sine 1 the of | 
ne imperio: proconsul (in time of — 
the Roman emperors). A civil officer, ma- | 


gistratus (opposed to imperium): officium 
Civile ( to officium militare). Civil 
_ Qnd military offices, magistratus et impe- ¢ 


ria. Civil wer, bellum civium: bellum | 
civile: bellum intestinum or domesti- | 
cum: sometimes arma or castra civilia: | 


during a civil war, inter arma civilia: to 


abhor civil war, a civilibus castris abhor- | 
rére: arma civilia fugere: to take part in | 
a@ civil war for a long timz, diu in armis | 


civilibus commorari. Civil discord, dis- 

cordia or dissensio civilis. To foment civil 

discord, discordiam in civitatem induce- 

re. A civil contest, certamen civile. Civil 
jiminati 


CLAM 
ici: the earth is clad with flowers, &c., 
ea ‘weutious Gerlineg. herbis, &c.; her- 
bis convestiuntur. 

AIM, poscere (tn expectation that the 
claim will be granted): 3 ex- 
pon (urgently): postulare : expostu- 

(Qchen one has a right: expostulare, 
urgently): flagitare: etflagitare (impetu- 
, ously): Cic., Milon., 34, p. in., makes a eli- 
maz thus, misericordiam implorare, re- 


quirere, exposcere, fiagitare. JN. pos- 
' cere et flagitare : petere: expetere (snore 


or deminutio capitis | 


maxima (loss o, 


family, and the 


rights of citizenship). || Polite, &c., ur- | 
banus (courteous): affabilis (conversing | 
pleasantly with inferiors): comis (kind | 


and. condescending toward inferiors) : 
blandus (of soft, winning speech): civilis 
(of @ prince or great man treating inferi- 


by means of entreaty than clatm) : exigere 
(to claim; e. g., wages, debts, &c.): per- 
sequi pecuniam, &c. (if before a court): 
per literas flagitare (by letter): to be enti- 
tled to claim, jure quodam suo 

posse ; justam postulandi causam habére; 
sibi vindicare, sumere or assumere aliquid 
(to lay claim to if). To claim the throne, 
regnum affectare, querere (Lic.); im 
rium affectare (Ter.): the name ge 
learned man, nomen docti sibi vindicare, 

sumere. 

| CLAIM, s., tio ; postulatum (de- 
mand) : jus (right: general term) : petitio 
(claim preferred in a court ; also, the right 
to make such a claim): vindicie (judictal 
or formal claim to a thing or person). A 
suit to establish such a claim, lis vindicia- 
rum. Ax unjust claim, injuste vindiciz. 
To prefer a claim to any thing, rem sibi 
or ad se vindicare (by law or otherwise) 
[vid. To Cram]: an intolerable claim, 
postulatum intolerabile: @n impudent 


' claim, postulatio impudens: very moder- 


ors with the simplicity of a plain citizen, | 


that is, as their equal, In this sense it was | 
used by the post-Augustan writers): be- 


nignus (kind): facilis (opposed to diffici- 


easily satisfied, &c.): officiosus (ready to 


kind offices, pay kind att 


es, 


ate claims, postulata lenissima: to make 
an unjust claim, iniquum postulare: I 
grant a claim, quod aliquis postulat. con- 
cedo: to desist from a claim, postulatio- 


| nem alicujus rei adjicere: to give up or 
lis: @ pleasant person to have to do with in © 
social intercourse, from being obliging, | 


_upa 
ta 


surrender a claw, jus suum dimittere or 
remittere; de jure suo decedere: to gire 
claim to any thing, remittere rem ; 





&c.): a civil invitation, invitatio benigna : 


| claim is made 


he is very civil toward me, perhonoriticus | 


in me est. 

CIVILIAN, juris peritus; juris or jure 
consultus ; juris sciens; in jure prudens; 
juris interpres: a distinguished civilian, 
Juris peritissimus or consultissimus ; juris 
scientissimus: to be an eminent civilian, 
juris intellizentia @; Magnam pru- 
dentiam juris civilis habére: to be jahed 
upon as an eminent civilian, valde juris 
consultum videri: to practice as a civil- 
tan, de jure respondére. 

CIVILITY, urbanitas: humanitas [Syx. 
én AFFABLE]: comitas: officia urbana 
(civilities): atfabilitas. JN. comitas affa- 
bilitasque sermonis (in conversation): to 
treat any body with great civility, perofii- 
close et peramanter aliquem observare ; 
omni comitete aliquem complecti: te show 
a@ civility to any gor gratum facere or 
gratificari alicui: to dismiss any body with 
reat civilities, aliquem dimittere cum 
bona gratia. 

CIVILIZATION, cultus humanus civil- 
isque ; cultus atque humanitas ; also (per- 
‘kaps) elegantior (delicatior) cultus or in- 
Stitutio: to lead men ta civilization, homi- 
nes a ferd agrestique vita ad humanum 
cultum civilemque deducere (Cic., De Or., 
1, 8 eztr.) (vid. Crvi1zE) : civilization 
has not made great progress among those 
nations, hi populi a cultu atque humani- 
tate longissime absunt (Ces., B. G., 1, a); 

CIVILIZE, expolire hominemque red- 
dere ; omni vita atque cultu excolere at- 
que expolire ; ad humanitatem informa- 
re or effingere; ab fera agrestique vita ad 
bumanum cultum civilemque deducere 
(Cic.) : the civilized nations, populi eruditi 
(vid. Cic., Rep., 2, 10): @ civilized state, 
bene morata et bene constituta civitas 
(Cic., Brut., 2, 7). 

CIVILLY, urbane; humaniter; comi- 
ter; officiose; also belle; e. g., to decline 
civilly, belle negare. 

CLACK, s., |] ceaseless talk, bab- 
pte & — (Cicero): garrulitas 

int. and Sen.: itus, 7 
Sidon.). aa ibe 
, CLACK, crepare : crepitare : crepitum 

il Let the tongue run, garrire. 

CLAD, vestitus: to be clad in gold and 

purple, insignem auro et purpura con- 
‘ 


dere de re. The person on whom a 
(judicially), unde petitur, 
|| The claims of any thing, quod dan- 


; dum or tribuendum est alicui rei (the lat- 


ter if the claim is one of right). The 
claims of friendship, quod dandum est 
amicitiz: of duty, quod tribuendum est 
officio. 

CLAIMANT, qui petit: petitor (in a 
court of justice). 

CLAMBER, eniti in aliquid (uprard) : 
descendere, se demittere in aliquid (down- 
ward): derepere in aliquid (slowly and 
downward). 

CLAMMINESS, lentitia (Plin.). 

CLAMMY, tenax ¢e. g., like waz {): re- 
sinaceus (like resin, resinous): glutinosus 
(like glue, gluey). 

CLAMOROUS, strepens: fremens: tu- 
multuosus: violentus: vehemens. Clam- 
Orous passions, importunz libidines. 
\ Clamorous disapprobation, reclamatio (of 
@ particular stetement): acclamatio (Cic. ; 
in the historians it is clamorous appro- 
bation). To receive any thing with clam- 
orous approbation, magno clamore appro- 
bare aliquid; plausuet clamore prosequi 
aliquid: any body, clamore et vocibus ali- 
cui astrepere. 

CLAMOR, clamor (freguently in the 
plural, if it means the clamor of sereral 
persons): convicitum (of a turbulent as- 
sembly of persons). Jx. clamor convici- 
umque ; clamor atque convicium: voces 


lent mass of people): vociferatio : vocifer- 
atus (loud, vehement cries from displeasure, 
pain. wrath, &c.): quiritatio (Lic.), quiri- 
tatus (Plin.; wailing clamor; e. g., infan- 
tium): strepitus (clamor, as din): fremi- 
tus (hollow murmuring of a multitude) : 
clamor inconditus; clamor dissdnus ; 
clamores disséni; clamor dissénus in di- 





versa vocantium (some shouting one thing, 
some another): a dreadful clamvr, clamor 
ingens ; arises, fit, or oritur, or exoritur : 
to raise a clamor, clamare; vociferari 
(violently): to receice with clamor- (Ee. g., 
any body's arrival), clamoribus excipere 
aliquid or aliquem: with clamor, cum cla- 
more; cum vociferatu: to proclaim or 
cali out any thing with clamor, clamare 
aliquid. 

CLAMOR, t.. clamare (general term; 





intransitively and transitively of a_loudly 


(clamor combined with shouts of a turbw-}. the khan 





CLAP - 
raised roice in speaking, shouting; alse 
to proclaim clamorously, &c.): conclamate 

intransitively and transitively, to ch mor 
together ; of a multitude of p.rsons): vo 
ciferari (intransitirely and transitively, to 
clamor violently, passionately, with exer- 
tion, from pain, anger, dissatisfaction, 
&c.): clamorem edere or tollere: quixi 


Tre (to clamor so that it resounds): strepi- 
tum facere (with any thing, aliqua re): 
tumultum facere: tumultuari (clamor tur- 
bulently ; the former also _s feat 
approach of the enemy): clamitare ( 

ly). Lh? 


aliquid. 
CLANP, confibula lignea (Cat, R. R., #2). 
CLAMP, v., * confibula lignea jungere, 


constringere, &c. 

CLAN, gens: tribus. 

CLANDESTINE, clandestinus (2cithout 
the knowledge of others): i 

CLANDESTINELY, furtim: elam: 
clanculum (comedy). 


CLANG, cantus tubarumy, cornuum. 
sonus: sonitus (as slate; when any thing 
produces a clang): clanzer {of cymbals, 
&c.; also of the wings. of griat birds in 
their fight): crepitus (the toud clang, e. g., 
of arms, glasscs, goblets, &c.). 

CLANK, crepare : ezepitum dare = som 
nare (general term for producing a noise)~ 
with arms, concrepare armis {of several 


persons). 

CLANK, s., strepitas ; crepitus (of gob- 
las, &c.): sonas oF senitus (e. g., 

CLANSMANX, gentilis: tribilis. 

CLAP, || strike, ferire; pulsare (re 

)): Verbersre (whip). To clap ta 
the door (in ouc’s face), fores objicere. Ts 
the hands sr, collidere manus ~ 


clap @ person or 
thing, Weicit anon abieui or ali- 
cui rei; et approbare aliquid. 
To. clap the wings, alis plaudere: alae 
quatere eum clangore. | To join to, 
addere aliquid alicui rei or ad aliquid >. ad- 
jicere aliquid alicui rei or ad aliquid :-ap- 
ponere alicui or ad aliquid: imponere ali- 
quidimrem. To clap a ladder against a 
walk scalam muro applicare or apponere. 
To clap cheius upon a person, cazenas ali- 
eui injicere. To clapa guard. «pon one, 
custodes alicui addere, indere.. To clap 
a plaster on a wound, vaineri cataplasma 


imponere. To one thing upon en- 
other ( fasten it), aliquid alicui rei. 
Te clap spurs to a horse, equo calcaria 


subdere > equum calcaribus concitare ; 
calcaria adhibére or admovére. To clap 
a man inte prison, in vincula, in carcerem 
conigre: in carcerenr detrudere. Te - 
clap ; subdere, subjicere. To clap 
@ lawsuit on a man's back, litem alicui in- 
tendere, impingere. : 
CLAP, ||} a sort of hammer to 
strike on a chisel; @ matilet, malie- 
us. |} Sownd, strepitus< fremitus, fragor 
(stranger term): plausus (especially with 
2): crepitus (with the wing)- 
thunder-clap, coeli fragor: fragor coelt or 
eelestis: tonitrus (tonitrua occurs in the 
plural, but nowhere the singular tonitra. 
vid. Ramsh., § 30,5): falmen (the flash of 
lightning together with a clap of thunder). 
|} Mark of approbation (by clapping 
one’s hands), piausas. Jx. plansus clam 
oresque : collisz manus. [3 Acclama 
tio, especially of the people at the appear 
ance of a popular favorite: ia the histori 
ans only, but in Cicero—mark of disap 
probation. 
CLAP-TRAPS. Vid. Traps. 
CLAPPER, sistrum (the clapp:r used 
at the worship of Isis): * campanz pis- 
tillum (clapper of abril): crepitaculum 
(general term: ©. g.. ef a mill). 
CLAPPING of the hands, collis# mauur 
(@s cratorical artifice): plwi-us (as nark 
of applaus:). 


wT 


CLAS 


© SOLARET: vunim ruhelium (t, pale red 
wine. §-eP~ Te grape xf which, after the 
conjecture of Voss, Virg., Ecl., 5, 7, labrus- 
eunl: conanthe). 

CLARIFICATION, to be formed by one 

the verbs in CLARIFY. 

CLARIFY, detiauare (by pouring of a 
liquor, Col., 12, 33, 2): percdlare (by fil- 
tering): defecare (clarify off the dregs): 
despumare (of honey): ditfundere (of 
wine, vid. the interpretation to Hor., Ep., 1, 


5,4). || Clear up, clarum reddere. 
CLARION, tuba: lituus, Syn. in 
TRUMPET. 


CLARIONET, tibia argutior. 

CLASH, rr., collidere. IntR: || PROPR., 
dash against each other, collidi (in- 
ter se): concurrere inter se (run together ; 
e. g., of two ships): with any thing, 
offendere aliquid. Impr., ||in a hostile 
manner, inter se collidi (of things): con- 
currere : together, inter se : with any body, 
cum aliquo (iz conflict ; e. g., of soldiers). 
To clash (of letters), aspere concurrere : 
tf two consonants clash together, si bine 
consonantes collidantur (Quwint., 9, 4, 37) : 
inter se concurrere (of simply coming to- 
gether ; but Krebs is wrong in saying that 
collidere 7s never used of letters and sylla- 
bles). |, Be at variance; be incon- 
sistent, inter se pugnare, repugnare, 
discrepare or dissidére. His actions clash 
with his words, facta ejus cum dictis dis- 
crepant. The answers (of the witnesses) 
clash, non congruentia respondent. Take 
care not to put together “clashing meta- 
phors,” id'in primis est custodiendum ut, 

uo ex genere coeperis translationis, hoc 

esinas (Quint.). ‘ Clashing metaphors” 
(Addison), * inconsequentia translatio- 
num (after Quint., 8,6,50). || To makea 
clashing sound, increpare (of arms, 
Ov.; of a discus, Cic.). 

‘CLASH, s., i collision, concur- 

CLASHING, s., sio: concursus (the 
running together ; e. g., of ships, enemies, 
&c., the former as act, the latter as state or 
thing): contlictio (Cic. and Quint., e. g., 
duorum inter se corporum, Quint.) Ti 
clashing together of letters, literarum as- 
pera concursio (Cic): collisus (Plin.), 
collisio (Just.), are both post-Augustan. 
\| Discrepance; hostiie opposition, 
&c., repugnantia: pugna: discrepantia 
(e. g,, scripti et voluntatis) : diversitas. 

CLASP, s., fibula: retinaculum (general 
erm). || Embrace, amplexus, complex- 


us. 
CLASP, v., fibulare (Col.): infibulare 
(Cds.): tibuld subnectere. With hands 
clasped together, digitis inter se pectine 
junctis (Ov., Met.,9). To be clasped to- 
gether (of parts which fit one into the other, 
commissuin esse : inter se commissa esse : 
coire (post-Augustan). To clasp each 
other's hands, dextram dextra commit- 
tere (in pledging their Faia poetical, 
Ov.) || Grasp, prehendere, appreher- 
dere. || Embrace, amplecti, complecti, 
cireumplecti (quite round; e. g., a tree): 
amplexari (embrace tenderly): circyumpli- 
care ( fuld about: of a serpent, for instance), 
To clasp one about the waist, atiquem me- 
dium complecti. Clasped in each other's 
arms, inter se complexi. The vine clasps 
wit its tendrils whatever it meets, vitis 
cJayiculis suis, quidquid nacta est, com- 
plecticur, 
CLASPER (of a vine, &c.), clavicula. 
CLASP-KNIFE, *culter plicatilis. 
CLASS, classjs (the proper word also in 
4 schvol) : on.do (order, Ga. : genus (race, 
“genus ;" e. g., of men, birds, &c.) Those 
of the low:st class, homines infimi ordinis 
or generis: of all classes, omniym ordinum 
homines: classes of citizens, pupils, clas- 
ses (not ordines) civium, discipulorum : 
men of the same clase, ejusdem ordinis 
homines, One of the first class of citizens, 
elassicus (Gell., 7,13). To arrange schal- 
ars in classes. pneros in classes distribuere 
(Quint), Philosophers of the lowest class, 
philosophi, qui mibi quinte elassis 
videntur (Cic.) ; 
there are no” classcs of animals,” but only 
genera animalium (Krebs). To be at the 
head of the class (at school), classem du- 
cere (Quint, 1, 2, 23). By classes, gene- 
satin. 


1 In Natural History: 





CLEA 
CLASS be classes describere ; 
CLASSIFY, generatim distribuere, 


CLASSIC, A classic, scriptor prime 
classis (Cic.): scriptor subtilis atque ele- 
guns (with reference to fine selection of 
words and beauty of style). Ons. Gellius 
(an affected writer of the age of the Anto- 
nines, 130 A.D.) has scriptor’ classicus, 
opposed to scriptor proletarius: speaking 
of him with reference to the division of 
Roman citizens into classes. The classics, 


| scriptores prime classis ; scriptores opti- 


mi, prestantissimi, maximi, precipui, 
venustissimi atque politissimi (with ref- 
erence to style) : optimi Latinitatis auctores 
(with reference to Latin style). The (Greek 
and Latin) classics, antiqui scriptores 
utriusque lingue: veteres scriptores 
Greci et Latini. 

CLASSICAL, || best, most distin- 


guished (of writers, whose works are 


master-pieces), optimus : priestantissimus : 
precipuus: eximius: prime classis. ‘4 
classical writer” [vid. CLasstc]. || With 
reference to Greek and Roman writers : 
“Classical literature” (vid. CLasstc]. Clas- 
sical antiquity, antiquitas Greecorum et 
Romanorum : antiquitas docta et erudita 
(with reference to learning): antiquitas 
elegans (with reference to art). For along 
time no author should be read who is not 
classical of his kind, diu non nisi optimus 
quisque legendus est: to acquire a copia 
verborum by perusing works that are clas- 
sical, copiam verborum parare optima 
legendo. 

CLASSIFICATION, descriptio in clas- 


ses. 

CLATTER, w., crepare or (stronger) 
crepitare: sonare (general term). To 
clatter with their arms, armis concrepare : 
their arms clattered, increpuere arma. 
|| Chatter, vid. 

CLATTER, s., crepitus (e. g., ringing 
of glasses). Clatter of arms, armorum 
sonus or sonitus. 

CLAVICLE. Vid. SHouLDER-BLADE. 

CLAUSE, || member of a sentence, 
comma (technical term, but written in 
Greck characters by Cicero and Quintilian), 
or pure Latin, incisum: incisio (both Cic.: 
smaller portion): membrum (larger por- 
tion): clausula (in jurists, a clause, chap- 
ter, &c., in edicts, laws, &c.): caput (head, 
chapter): comprehensio (period): enun- 
tiatio, enuntiatum (sentence), To add a 
clause to a law that, &v., ad legem adjicere, 
ut, &c. || Limitation, exceptio. || Con- 
dition, conditio. 

CLAW, unguis. || Of a crab, brachi- 

m. 

CLAW, v., ungues injicere alicui; un- 
guibus discerpere; scalpere (scratch). 

CLAY, argilla (generally): creta figu- 
laris or qua utuntur figuli (potter's clay). 
Of clay, fictilis (made of clay, earthen) : 
figlinus (made by the potter). || Earth, 
lutum. 

CLAYEY, argillosus. 

CLAYISH, argillaceus. 

CLEAN, v. [vid CLEANSE]. To clean 
a room, verrere pavimentum (sc, cubicu- 
li, Juv.): @ house, edes (Plaut.): the streets, 
vias (Suet.). || To clean any body out 
(= take from him all he has), everrere et 
extergére omnia (vid. “ sweep clean” un- 
der CLEAN, adj.). 

CLEAN, || free from stains, &e., 
purus (without any spot or blemish) : mun- 
dus (only of solid surfaces, which are free 
from dirt or stains). JN. mundus purus- 
que. Clean vessels, vasa pura: clean lin- 
en, *lintea pura: @ clean piece of paper, 
charta pura: to wash clean, pure lavare. 
“To keep clean” (vid. CLEAN, v., CLEANSE]. 
To keep things clean (i. e., habitually), 
munditiw studére, munditivm adhibére 
(vid. Cic., Off., 1,36, 130). To sweep clean 

= plunder any thing 80 as to leave noth- 
a for another), everrere et extergére (e. 
g,, templa, Cic., Verr., 2, 21, 52). Fic., to 
have clean hands (= not to have stolen 
any thing), manus abstinére alieno; ab 
alieno abstinére cupiditatem aut manus. 
Ogs., aqua pura is not clean, but wn- 
mized water. || Free from moral 
impurity, purus: integer. JN. pu- 
rus et integer: castus, JN. purus et 
castus: castus purusque (chaste, both of 





CLEA 
body and mind) : impollutus : incontam 
inatus, W ad phe ; ther) 

CLEAN, adv. (quite, altogether), pror- 
sus, plane; funditus (from the Ginendin 
tion): tutus (e. g., he ts clean altered, totus 
commutatus est). Numantia vas clean 
destroyed, Numantia funditus deleta est: 
|| Sometimes expressed by a compound word, 
or by some other turn of expression ; e. 
to empty the bottle clean, lagenam exsic: 
care: a jug, potare fice tenus cadum! 
To lcap clean over any thing, transilire ali 
quid or trans aliquid. 

CLEANLINESS, munditia, mundities; 
overdone, odiosa et exquisita nimis, 

CLEANLY, adj., purus (clean); mun- 
dus (clean, of things; and loving clean- 
ree of persons). Over-clean, justo mun: 

ior. 

CLEANNESS, munditia: mundities: 
(puritas does not occur in the best prose), 
|| Moral purity, integritas (w&nspotted 
character): castitas (chastity): sanctitas 
(holiness). The cleanness uf any body's 
hands, abstinentia (= alieno abstinére ; 
nulla re conciliare facilius benevolentiam 
multitudinis possunt ii, qui reipublice 
presunt, quam abstinentia et conti- 
nentia). 


CLEANSE, purgare, repurgare, expur- - 


gare, purum facere (general terms, purifi- 
care nut to be recommended) : februare (by 
@ sacrifice; a religious word): mundum 
facere, mundare, emundare (purge from 
dirt): eluere (wash or rinse out) : abluere 
(by washing off) : tergére, detergére (wipe 
off, sweep) : extergére (wipe out) : verrere, 
everrere (sweep, sweep out): lustrare (con- 
secrate by a purifying ayn expiare 
(expiate) : cleanse the sewers, cluacas pur- 
gare, detergére : the stables, stabula, bubi- 
lia purgare or emundare : the body from 
filth, abluere corpus illuvie ; sores, expur- 
gare ulcera: the forum of the marks of 
crime, expiare forum a sceleris vestigiis. 

CLEANSER, purgator (e. g., cloaca 
rum, of the sewers): qui aliquid pargat, re- 
purgat, emundat, mundum facit, &¢. 

CLEANSING, purgatio; lustratio; ex- 
piatio. A means of chansing, februum 
(for an ofiring): purgamen alicujus rei 
(for expiation). A ckansing medicine, 
vid. APERIENT. 

CLEAR. || To the sight; bright; 
light; &c., clarus (clear-shining ; natu- 
rally clear and bright): lucidus (full of 
light, and shedding light): pellucidus 
(transparent in itself): perspicuus (trans- 
parent, that may be secn through) : limpi- 
dus (only of water, naturally light and 
clear): illustris (in the light, bright): niti- 
dus, nitens (of a pure brightness): sere- 
nus (clear, unclouded ; of the sky, day, &c.; 
figuratively, of the brow) : \etus, hilaris or 
-us (cheerful ; of the countenance): purus 
(pure, clan, unspotted; also, unmized, as 
water, air, also sky, gems, &c.) : mundus 
(clean). Not to be clear about any thing, 
non habére, quod liqueat. A clear sky, 
clear weather, serenum, serenitas, sudum. 
Still and clear weather, tranguilla sereni- 
tas. Jt becomes clear, disserenascit : ‘tis 
so, disserenat. Clear water (not mixed), 
aqua pura, || Also, clear, i. e@., plain, 
evident, manif.st, ether to the eye or the 
mind, perspicuus, apertus, manifestus, ev- 
idens; testatus (sho un, as it were, by wit- 
nesses) : notus, cognitus (known) : certus 
(certain) : planus (intelligible, Leigy : cla- 
rus, lucidus, dilucidus, illustris (bright, 
lucid) : expressus (eractly expressed) : dis- 
tinctus (well-ordered ; also of the speaker). 
It is clear, est perspicuum, planum, evi- 
dens, manifestum ; apparet, in aperto est; 
lucet; liquet. Jt is clearer than the light, 
luce, or omni hae, or solis hw e clarius est; 
perspicuum est omnibus, Clear marks aj 
crime, expressa sceleris vestigia. A cleur 
description, dilucida et signiticans descrip- 
tio. || Clear, to the hearing, cenoru- 
(clear-sounding ; opposcd to tuscus, thick, 
hollow: clarisonus its poctical): acutms 
(sharp, high ; opposcd to gravis, decp) : 
clarus (clear, audible, lond ; opposcd to ob 
tusus): candidus (clear, not thick). A 
clear voice, vox clara or splendida (this las 
implies sweetness also): vox explanabilis 
(articulate) : vox levis. To make the roics 
clear, splendorem vocis afferre (Plin.) 


‘ 











ade. asa oS opmne of 1 the —s ; 
of the hearing, axd atso = the 
or lena acutus (s i 


ae 
ae 
tit 


sagax (sagacious, as 
scent or Bearing, or as tv mind). p peed 
tt Clear, i. fi 

tis, acumen ingenii. , Le. free 
unencumbered, liber, ; liber et | 
> unimpaired, unhurt, inte- 
ger (ohole), intactus (untouched, unim- 
Satied, inviolatus (unviolated), invulner- 
ed, oxburd, 

spoiled i 

salvus (ecith life), sospes 
of Heaven). Giga of eahing libex; or } 

Mecretns beyar'a ih vacuus sot nla ee 
alicujus rei; intactus re. 
Char of debt, wre alieno vacuus (having 
no debts) :. ere alieno solutus (freed from 
them) : to get clear of debt, exire wre alie- 
no, #8 alienum dissolvere. To get clear 
of a thiag, se aliqua ete se ex ali- 
fugere, effu- 


reray 





aliquo or aliquem ab aliqua re. 
come of clear, vivum, salvum, inte- | 
grum a (come off safe): absolvi (be 
pas non dare (escape pun- 
impune facere, fecisse. | 
You alee re off Clear, as you suppose, 
hoc tibi non sic abibit; hoc non impune 
hoc non impunitum omittam. 
SInascent, pure, innocens, insons, cul- 
pa vacuus or carens ; purus, castus, inte- 
ger, sanctus. 4 clear conscicnce, consci- 
entia optime mentis ; conscientia recte 
facti or recte factoruam ; mens bene sibi 
eonscia : to have a clear conscience, nullius 
culpe sibi conscium esse, sustentari pre- 
clara conscientia sua. With a clear con- 
science, sine sollicitadine religionis ; salva 
fide; salvo officio; salvis legibus; bona 
mente or bono animo. To be clear of a 
thing, insontem esse alicujus rei. |j Fair, 
impartial, integer (unbiased), incor- 
ruptus (unbribed), wquus (equal, even, 
just), studio et ira vacuus (dispassionate). 
t Free, Open, patens, apertus; purus 
(mo! covered with trees or other things): ex- 
peditus (unobstructed) : facilis (easy): @ 
Clear sca (i. e., without ice), * mare glacie 
solutum. To gice a thing clear course, 
rem non impedire. To make a clear way, 
Vian sibi aperire : (of those who gire way) 
loco cedere. || Full, entire, solidus, 
sine ulla deductione ; integer, plenus ; to- 
tus. J set tha: down as clear gain, id lu- 
cry appono, in lucro pono, puto esse de 


CLEAR, | to make clear, pure, 
brigh:, &c.. purgare: repurgare ; ex- 
purgare: purum facere (general term, »puri- 
ficare, not ta be rec 
facere : mundare: emundare “(bath 
Augustan): abluere (to wash off): ter- 
gére: deterzére (wipe of )? egy haga (to 
wipe ont): verrere: everrere (5 ry Sweep- 
ing): to clear a language from incorrect 
expressions, expurgare sermonem ; ser- 
mouem usitatum emendare (after Cic., 
Brut., 74, 259); consuctudinem vitiosam 
et corruptam et incorrupta consue- 
tudine emen : to Clear one’s con- 
science (by the confession of any thing), 
conscientlam exonerare : se exonerare 
(Curt., 6, 8, 12, and 9, 9). |] Excuse 
one’s self fully: to elear one’s self 

roma charge by an oath, * jurare se sce- 

non affinem esse; * jurejurando se 
purgare . to clear one’s self from acharze, 
crimen amoliri ; culpam diluere : to clear 
one’s self from vices, vitia ponere. |{ To 
clarify, vid. || To cLEAR up: (a) 
INTR., the weather clears up, disserenascit 





| errorem ai 


et os juris): an amb 
| tiosa solvere ; 


i- | seem to be without sense to a persom not in- 
’ itiated in them) : occulta et quasi involata 


aperire: doubts, dubia aperire : @n error, 
perire ; lucis re- 
bus: solvere : dissolvere : resolvere : ex- 


pedire (to unravel ; to untie, as it were ;'e.. 
- ' g, @knot): enodare (intricate or insidious 


matters ;.e. gear rales leet laque- 
aguity, am biguitatem 
solvere, resolvere: captious questions, cap- 
; captiones explicare, discu- 
tere. || CLEAR OFF (= pay of). €. 2. 
aad pecuniam, to 
clear off a debt in three instalments : to clear 
ws alienum solvere, dissolvere; 


{ 





vere (the whole debt): ad assem solvere | 


(to clear off every sixpence, not ad denari- 
um, vid. Cic., Quint., 4, extr.. and ad Att., 
2, 6, extr.): To eee 

Scone ek ae sea, 
cg hens 





(by scraping it off) : to clear Out the sew- 
ers, cloacas purgare or detergére. || To | 
clear away, tollere (e. g., tollere men- 


tollere patinam [f]. to clear the ta- | | of 


bey tollere de loco; ex loco (from a 
| place): amoliri (of obstacl es; also with | 
| addition of e medio, with labor and diffi- 
culty): to clear away obstacles, impedi- | 
menta superare; ea que# obstant tran- 
scendere (to overcome them) : amoliri que | 
impedimento sunt (remove them by great 
exertions, after Ter. And., 4, 2, 24). | 
{| Crear our (= empty): to clear a room, | 
@ house, &c., vacuum facere: vacuefa- | 
cere: purgare (to clear of any thing un- 
necessary, e. g., fossas) : detergére (of sew- 
ers, trenches, &c.. cloacas, fossas). || To 
pay the custom-house duty, porto- 
rium dare. || Jo gain, e.g..a good deal 
of money is cleared by any thing, permag- 
na pecunia ex reconficitur. J clear some 
money by any thing, pecunias facio or ca- 
pio ex re: what is cleared by the mines, 

qu# redit ex metallis ; pecunias, 


pecunia, | 
quas facio ex metallis. I clear Pahing | ad 


by any thing. est solum mihi ali- 

(e. g., predium) in reditu (Plin., Ep., 

pe eet lap which any thing is clear- 
ed, m; quzestuosum: a great 
deal is cleared by the vineyards, uberrimus 
est reditus vinearum : @ certain amount is 


i 
i 
| 
| 


ment; 


a 

with reference to the sense) : literate 
perscribere (with regard to the letters, 
vid. Sse mri er 4 
to any body, enucieate 


evidenter vidére : it should be plane, aper- 
perspicue vidére. ( Krebs). 


1 2 Sirsa a undoubtedly, sine dubio 


(Cic.): — dubio (Liz.): haud dubie 
(not sine ullo dubio): sine ulla dubitatio 
hesitation): certe (cer- 


= beauty o argent 
Pe Cic., Brut., 49, 164, and Plin., Ep., 7, 
9, Dy elegantia (clearness and correctnéss 


expression, with reference to greeains 
Cic., De Or., 3, 10, 4 Purity, mun- 
ditia: mundities: castitas: im 


tegritas. 
{>> Paritas is to be rejected from classicai 
_ prose. Clearness of language, sermo pu- 
or purus et émenda- 
tus (by no means sermonis puritas); in- 


expression, as quality 
orator, Cic., Brut., 35, 132; De Opt. Gen., 
3, §: mundities verborum or orationis 
| (clearness in speech ; i. e., the absence of ali 
vulgarisms, &c., Gell., 1, 23; 10, 3): cel 
serenitas (clearness of the sky). 
CLEAR-SIGHTED (in any tring, 20 
oohied aoe um: @ clear- 
Er eAR SIGH NESS ene 
SS, citas, 
CLEAR-STARCH, r., * pela 
from amylum (apvdor). 
CLEAVE. inte, 
iherére 


| quii; inherescere in aliqua re.- Fic., to 


cleared by any thing, aliquid statum redi- | 


tum prestat (Plin., Ep., 3, 19, 5): Afty 
are cleared every year 
trict, ex ea redeunt quotannis 
quinquaginta talenta. [f To sell off or 
elear a shop, divendere: distrahere : 
foras, .quidquid habeo, vendo (Plaut., 
Stich., 1, 3, 67). || To acquit, absolvere, 
of any thing, alicujus rei (of a crime, inju- 


‘from thai dis- 


cleare to a habit, *institutum suum mor 
dicus tenére : to Rte *in verborum 


| alicui rei: Le cadicse alan gu oheniies 
| @ perser or thing from inclination) : mo- 


riarum), or with regard to a thing, aliqua | 


Te or de aliqua re (e. g., i suspicione, 
de prevaricatione): exsolvere (of eny 
thing. aliqua re) (of any thing, 
aliqua re). 


CLEAR, adr. Vid. CLEAN, adc. 

CLEARANCE, apocha (ixoyj, general 
term for receipt), or accepti latio : * apocha 
i : *litere rei ac- 

\| For a ship, 


Roger soluti apocha: :* portorii accepti | 
| e.g. lignum) : cleft, fissus (general: term, 


CLEARLY, clare: 
ter: plane: hucide: dilucide: enodate : 
enucleate : expresse: to speak clearly, 
perspicue dicere : plane et aperte dicere : 
plane et dilucide loqui: distincte dicere 
(clearly and intellig ibly) plane et articu- 


rspicue : eviden- | as 
| two parts = cloven, ungula : 


phigh perpen ak 
eageig ape ly ame 

re alicui rei (stronger term): 

pape eae ad studium alicujus rei: de 
dere se studio alicujus rei: totum se tra: 
dere alicui (stronger term for to cleave ta 
any body), also totum alicujus esse; ali- 
cujus esse proprium (Cic. ed Div., 7, 30, 
2): multum esse in re (stronger term for 
to cleave to any thing ; ¢. g., in venationt 
MOLEAVE. te Piet 
VE, rr., tindere (general term) =. 
(asunder): cwdere (with an axe; 


as Suet., Ces. 61, ungula): bisulcus (in 
“pes: lingua): 


te cleave a rock, saxum : disex 


| tere (to strike asunder; e, 4. murum): 


late eloqui (so that erery syllable is heard, | 


ell. 5, 9): 








(* Lic, 39, 46): has cleared up, 
( Plin., 18, 35, 82): (b) 2h, eee 4 | 


difficulty, &c., ilustrare aliquid : lu- | Clearly 


cem cr Jumen alicui rei afferre ( 


to say any thing clearly and 
plainty, articulatiim distincteque dicere 
i (op d to fuse disputare aliquid 
et libere, Cic., Legg., 1, 13, 36): to write 
, plane, aperte, perspicue scribere : 


| distinete ac distribute scribere (with dis- 


erronzous) dare alicui rei lumen: expla- | tiaetness and proper order or arrange | 


secare (cut; properly and improperly) : 
pe 


footed animals, ean plural. A horse 
with hoofs cloven like fingers, equus in 
modum ‘orum fissis ungulis (Sut.). 

CLEAVER, qui findit (of > de 
labra (butcher's chopping-kn “ ‘ 


CLEYV 


CLIM 


CLEAVING -STONE, schistos or -us | aliquid; aptum esse ad aliquid: to be nat- 


loxcerés, Plin.). 

CLEF (in music). Kraft gives * sig- 
num, * clavis. 

CLEFT, fissura: fissum: rima (fissure 
in @ solid body lengthwise and into the 
depth of it ; chink) : hiatus (wide cleft, open 
and deep). To have a cieft in it, fissura 
dehiscere: rimam agere (ducere, poetic- 


), 

CLEFT, =cloven, Vid. CLEAVE, TR. 

CLEMENCY, clementia: mansuetudo 
(mildness of a private person who dues not 
take vengeance for a mortification suffered ; 
opposed to iracundia, Did.). Sometimes 
lenitas (gentleness): indulgentia (readi- 
ness to overlook). JN. facilitus et clemen- 
tia (Ter.); clementia mansuetudoque 
(Cic.) ; lenitas et clementia (Cic.). Ta 
act with clemency, clementia uti: to show 
clemency to any body, clementer agere 
cum aliquo ; clementer tractare aliquem ; 
gratiam tacere delicti (to pardon a partic- 
ular crime). With clemency, clementer, 
feniter, molliter, indulgenter. — || Clem- 
ency of the weather, clementia (hiemis, 
diei, Col.: copli, Flor, and Luc.),. or cir- 
cumlocution by adj. mitis, lenis, &c. 

CLEMENT, clemens (acting mercifully 
and humanely toward the criminal, those 
who have wronged him, &c.; opposed to 
crudelis): lenis (mild, placable; cpposed 
to vehemens, asper, acer): indulgens 
(ready to overlook, &c.; opposed to acer- 
bus et severus). || Of the weather, mi- 
tis: lenis. {5g Clemens in this sense is 


rather poetical. 
CLENCH. Vid. Cuincn. 
CLEPSYDRA. Vid. “ water - clock,” 


under CLOCK. 
CLERGY, clerus: clerici: ecclesiastici 


(Eccl.). 
CLERGYMAN, sacerdos (priest): cler- 
icus: ecclesiasticus: sacrorum antistes. 
CLERICAL, clericus: ecclesiasticus. 
T he clerical profession, * ordo clericorum: 
to enter the clerical profession, * ordini 
clericorum ascribi. 


CLERK, || clergyman, vid. || Schol- | 


ar, doctus: doctrina instructus: erudi- 
tus. Jn. doctus atque eruditus, 4 great 
clerk, perdoctus: pereruditus: doctus at- 


que imprimis eruditus: mire or doctissi- | 
To. | 
be @ great clerk, multé doctrina esse. | ; 
| of the air): aér (the air itself). 
tradesman, &c., scriba (scribe): minis: | 


me eruditus, &c. [Vid. LEARNED.] 


|| Writer or other helper to a judge, 


ter (general term). 
mercatoris minister. 
et, agoranomus (iyoparvduo;: at Rome, 
this was one office of the wadilis plebis) : 


A merchant's clerk, 


prefectus annonw (who presides over the | 


sale, &c., of corn). 
famulus sucrorum. 

CLERKSHIP, || scholarship, vid, 
l]Office of being a clerk, scribe 


|| Parish-clerk, 


ministerium (Liv. 4, 8): scriptus, us | 
(Liv.): scribatus, as (Cod., Just., 7, 62, 4). | 


To be a clerk, scriptum facere. 
CLEVER, callidus (clever ; of intellect- 

ual: sagacity and cunning, derived from 

experience and knowledge of the world: 


cujus ‘‘tamquam manus opere, sic ani-— 


mus usu concalluit,” Cic.) : sollers 


(possessing practical genius and invent. | 


‘ve power): astutus (acute tn inventing 
tnd executing secret projects, Déderl. ; 


anning, with innate sharp-sightcdness, | 


tamsh,; e. g., vulpes): versutus (versa- 
g PN ae aeite Y : 

tle; clever in dissimulation. and in get- 
ing out of scrapes): vafer (adroit in prac- 
‘icing tricks, cspecially in law affairs; 
cunning, like a pettifogging lawyer): eru- 


ditus (well-trained, well-instructed): inge- | 


nivsus (fertile in expedients) : dexter (dex- 


trous ; naturally ready and clerer in ap- | 


plying his knowledge or art): bonus (gen- 
eral term for good at any thing). 


aliquid facit (e. g., @ clever dancer, qui 
commode saltat): arte insignis (e. g., 
medicus arte insignis): peritus alicujus 
rei: exercitatus in aliqua re: naturally 
elever in or at any thing, aptus factusque 
ad aliquid. 7'o be a clever man in one's 
line-or profission, admirabilem esse suo 
genere (Cic.). A clever rogue or rascal, 
veterator: (in aliqua re) satis veterator. 


To be clever at any thing, habilem esse ad | tive (to struggle up to). 
100 : sea 





Clerk of the mark. | 


| tura loci). 


Clever | 
in any thing, qui commode or scienter | 
| guished from them, when we are there: the 


urally clever at any thing, natum esse ad 
aliquid. 

CLEVERLY, sollerter: commode (e. g., 
saltare), &c.: scienter (with knowledge of 
one's art, &c.): perite: ingeniose ; docte 
(e. g., psallere). 

CLEVERNESS, || dexterity, cun- 
ning, sollertia: calliditas: astutia: vafri- 
tia (Sen,) [Syw. in CLEVER]: in any thing, 
docilitas ; ingenium docile (aptness to 
learn): peritia alicujus rei: scientia ali- 
cujus rei: eruditio, doctrina: usus alicu- 
jus rei (practice in any thing): exercita- 


tio (dexterity acquired by practice, Quint., : 


10, 5, 9). 

CLEW, aes To twist any thing 

CLUE, in a clew, aliquid glomera- 
re. - || Guiding thread, linum or filum 
dux (vid. Prop., 3, 5, 8; Virg., Zn., 6, 
29). Impr., perhaps dux: aliquid sequor, 

CLEW, v. To clew sails, the nearest is 
vela subducere (to reef them). 

CLICK, tinnire : tinnitare. 

CLIENT, cliens (masculine and femi- 
nine). Clients, clientes: clientelw. A 
young client, clientulus: to be any body's 
client, esse in alicujus clientela: to become 
any body's client, conterre se in alicujus 
clientelam; alicui se in clientelam ac 
fidem commendare. 

CLIENTSHIP, clientela. 

CLIFF, scopulus: runes: saxa [Syn. 
in Rock). A tall or high cliff, rupes pree- 
celsa (Virg.). 

CLIFFY. Vid. Rocky. 

CLIMACTERIC, annus climacte- 

CLIMACTERICAL, } ricus : us 
wtatis, quem xXipaxtnpexov appellant 
(Censor., de die nat,, Gell., 15,7 ; especially 
the sixty-third year). The climasterical 
years, anni climacterici: gradus ewtatis 
humane (Censor,): scansilis annorum 
lex, quam xAtuaxripis appellant (Plin., 
7, 49, 50). One's climacteric or climacter- 
ical year, tempus climactericum. <Any 
body is in his climacterical year, habet ali- 
quis climactericum tempus (Plin., Ep., 2, 
20, 4): to be in one's first, second climac- 
terical year, in primo, secundo, &c., wta- 
tis gradu esse (Censor.). 

CLIMATE, || with reference to temper- 
ature, coolum : natura coli: temperatio 
cosli.(Col.). The variableness of the cli- 
mate, coali varietas: aéris qualitas (nature 
Climate 
is often translated by regio when “a dis- 
trict” is spoken of with reference to its 
climate. A healthy climate, cceli salubri- 


; tas, coslum salubre: aér salubris: an wn- 


healthy climate, aér pestilens ; coeli gravi- 
tas: the healthy climate of a country, salu- 
bris loci natura (opposed to pestilens na- 
A mild climate, temperatio or 
temperies coeli; temperata coali regio ; 
aér temperatus calore or frigore: a warm 
climate, aér calidus: a cold climate, aér 
frigidus: regio refrigerata: ¢o lize in a 
warm climate, soli vicinum esse: to be born 
in a cold climate, refrigerata regione nas- 
ci. Ops. clima, . («A\(ua = inclinatio 
coli, Vitr.), was not used in this sense till 
the time of Appuletus, &c. || Region, 
id 


vid. 

CLIMAX, gradatio («Aipetd). 

CLIMB, scandere: wp, into, &c., scan- 
dere aliqu'd or in aliquid (e. g., the walls, 
muros; the rampart, in agzerem): con- 
scendere with accusative (with reference to 
remaining on the top of the thing ascend- 
ed; e. g.. equum, navem) : ascendere ali- 
quid or in aliquid (to climb up till the top 


| is reached: a wall, murum ; the sides of a 


ship, navem or in navem): inscendere in 
aliquid (with reference to being in it after 
we have ascended: a tree. in arborem: 
into a carriage, bed, in currum, lectum) : 
escendere in aliquid (with refirence to our 
being raised above the rest, and so distin- 


rostra, escendere in rostra, in concio- 
nem: the mast, escendere in malum): to 
climb over, transcendere aliquid (e. g., @ 
wall, maceriem, muros) : superare aliquid 
(if it is a feat of difficulty and labor; e. g., 
munitiones): evudere in with accusative 
(to a place, whether with a friendly or hos- 
tile purpose): niti or eniti in with accusa- 
To climb up to 





CLOC 


the top of the mountain, evadere in jugum 


montis; eniti in verticem montis: to the 
top of the wall, murum or in murum as- 
cendere; in murum (or muros) evadere ; 
in moenia evadere (both either of the de- 
Senders or attackers of a city). Hard to 
climb (of a hilt, &c.), aditu ditlicilis or ar- 
duus. Fia., to climb to honors, rank, office, 
&c., ascendere ad altiorem gradum: pro- 
moveri ad, or in umpliorem gradum, or 
ad amplicra officia; procedere honoribus 


ongius. 5 

CLIMBERS, (herbe, planta, &¢.) suas 
se arboribus circumvolvunt; qua ¢ livic- 
ulis suis, tamquam manibus, guicquid 
sunt nactw, apprehendunt (after Cic., De 
Sen., 52). 

CLINCH. To clinch a nail, 
*clavum per asciam (tabulam, &c.) adac- 
tum retundere. 7'o clinch. the fist, digitos 
comprimere pugnumque facere:; compri 
mere in pugnum manum (opposed to mw 
num explicare): to clinch an argument, 
argumentum breviter astringere (Cicera 
put it in a concise, striking form): argu- 
mentum etiam atque etiam premere (to 
press it vigorously ; fix it fast by repetition) 
|| Grasp in the hand, vid. Grasp. 

CLINCH, || double entendre, ambi- 
guitas verbi or verborum: suspicio ridic- 
uli abscondita (Cic.). 

CLINCHER, || clamp, vid. || An ir- 
refragable argument, argumentum 
breviter astrictum (concisely and forcibiy 
put): argumentum luce clarius. 

CLING, adhwrére (alicui rei; also ad 
aliquid, of clinging to what one will not 
leave, Cas.; also of properties that stick 
close to a person): inhwrére ad aliquid 
and alicui rei (Cie. ; properly and figura 
tively, ad saxa, Cic.; visceribus, Cic.): 
adhvwrescere ad aliquid, alicui rei, also in 
aliqua re (ad aliquam disciplinam, Cic. ; 
ad saxum, Cic.): to cling to (an opinion, 
&c.), manére, permanére, perstare in ali- 
qua re; .ab aliqui re non discedere; non 
mutare, immutare aliquid : to cling obsti- 
nately to any thing, wliquid mordieus te- 
nére (e. g., to words, verba, Cic.). - || T’o 
be given up toa pursuit, adhwres- 
cere alicui rei or ad aliquam rem: am- 
plector or amplexus teneo aliquid. To 
cling to justice and honor, justitite hones 
tatique adhwrescere ; justitium et virtu- 
tem amplecti: to cling to any thing too 
fondly, nimio amore aliquid amplexus 
teneo: men who cling to certain tradition- 
al opinions, certis quibusdam destinatis- 
que sententiis quasi addicti et consecrati. 
To cling to any body's party, deditum, ad- 
dictum esse, favére, studére alicui; favé- 
re alicujus partibus; studiosum esse ali- 
cujus; esse e partibus alicujus, &e. 

CLINGY, lentus, Vid. CLammy. 

CLINIC, lecto affixus. 

CLINK, tinnire: sonare. 

CLINK, s., tinnitus: sonitus. 

CLIP, || hug, complecti, amplecti. 
li Shear, crop, tondére, detondére; re- 
secare (cut away), circumcidere (cut 
round): precidere (cut off the end): de- 
curtare (to cut short, and so mutilate, 
Cic.): detruncare. To clip one’s wings, 
pennas alicui incidere or intercidere. To 


clip trees, arbores putare or amputare 


(lop, prune; opposed to immittere), deca- 
cuminare (to top them), detruncare (to lop, 
Liv.), collucare, interlucare (thin it be- 
low), sublucare (general term), intervel- 
lere (thin it by pulling or cutting out 
boughs here and there), tondére (clip, as a 
hedge). To clip coin, nummos circumci. 
dere. 70 clip words, literas, syllabas op- 
primere. Fic., take away useless 
matter (of a writing, &c.). resecare, cir. 
cumcidere, precidere, amputare, circum. 
scribere, coercére. To clip away gaudy 
ornaments, ambitiosa recidere. To clip 
(general term, i. e., to reduce, lessen), mi- 
nuere, imminuere, deminuere. extenua- 
re; detrahere, deminuere aliquid de ali- 
qua re. 

CLIQUE, sodalitas: sodates. 

CLOAK. Vid. CLoxr. 

CLOCK, horologium (pxAdéyiorv, Zen- 
eral term for any instrument for tlling 
the time). A clock goes, * horologium mo- 
vetur: a clo-k is right, horo!ogii linea 
congruunt ad horas (of a‘sun-dial, in 


‘ 





* 


” moventur (according to Cicero, N. D., 2, 


fea. LO... 
. Plin.}: horolugii virgula cougruit ad ho- 
mee 2 ate le penal seme 6 
horas: 
cele: 


(Plin.): * qui omnia ad tempus diligen- 
tissime agit or administrat. || Water- 
clock, clepsydra (cAzWudpa). The water- 
un out, clepsydra 
(Kraf:), or extremum stillicidium exhau- 
sit (Sen.). O5s., Cicero applies solarium 
as general term even to a water-clock, qauum 
solarium aut descriptum (sun-dial), aut 
ex aqua (water-clock), contemplere. 
CLOCK-CASE, * théca horologii. 
CLOCK-MAKER, artifex horologio- 
Vid. Piin., 7, 60, 60. 
CLOCK-MAKING, ars horologia faci- 
endi (after Plin., 7. 60, 60). 
CLOCK-WORK, machinatio, qua hore 





38,97). To be like clock-work, observantis- 
simum esse omnium officiorum: omnia | 
ad tempus diligentissime agere or admin- | 
istrare. A man who is like clock-work, 
*homo, qui, tamquam linew solarii (or | 
sirgulz horologii), ad horas semper con- 
it. Vid. under CLocx. 

CLOD, gleba, diminutive glebula (of | 

; also a lump of other substances, as | 
pitch, &c.): globus, diminutive globulus | 
(general term for any round mass; alsa | 
of jlour). ji} A clown, homo rusticus: 
stipes: caudex (as abusive epithets against 


4 person). 
CLODDY (of the soil), glebosus (op- 
vosed te tener). 

osraun via. CrLon (= clown). 

CLOG, impedire: impedimentum af- 
ferre alicui rei facienda ype term): | 
obstare or officere alicui and alicui rei 
alicujus (the former, merely to be in the 
way ; the latter, impiying a hostile manner). 
To clog a person's plans, alicujus consiliis 
obstare or otficere (with the difference just | 
mentioned): onerare aliq or aliquid 


| f. (@ thick, warm 


CLOA yes 
especially round the temples and public 
buildings, in order to be sheltcred from 
rain). Obs., peristylium was an uncor- 
ered space in the middle of a house sur- 
rounded by porticoes. 

CLOISTRAL, monasterialis (quite late), 
or circumlocution with genitive; e. g., 
ceenobitarum or monachorum (of 
monks), or ccenobii or monasterii (af the 


cloister). 
CLOKE, ?amiculum (large, wide, but 
CLOAK. short and open in frout, 


and 34, 7, as 
well as by men, Nep., Dat., 3, 2): pallium, 
diminutive, palliolum (the wide Grecian 
cloak worn in earlier times at Rome by 
women only, later by men also. 1-3 The 
pallium was likewise used to rest or sleep 
on; he who wears such a cloak, palliatus) : 
penula (@ narrower garment with a cape 
lo it, worn, a3 a protection against\the in- 





as well in wer as in time of peace: he that 
wears it, lacernatus): lena (xAqiva, simi- 
lar to the lacerna, only occurs in the poets 
rr Silver Age): paludamentum, sagum, 

iminutive sagulum (the proper war-habi 
of the Romans ; the paludamentum, longer 
and wider ; the sagum, shorter and narrow- 
er: generally, paludamentum is used in 
speaking of the war-cloak of the general: 
he that wears it, paludatus; sagatus or 
sagulatus): chlamys (xAap's, the war- 
dress of the Greeks, especially of the Greek 
caralry, quite stmilar to the sagum ; it was 
entirely open in front, and is only used 
when speaking of Greeks: in later times a 


| cloas, similar to the war-dress of the Greeks, | 


worn by women, boys, and Cuharedi, &c.): 
abolla (double, or, rather, a lined cloak, 
which alsa served as a bed-cover, used by 
travelers, soldiers, and also philosophers) : 
Palla (the state-cloak, or dress-cloak, of the 
Roman ladies ; also worn by actors on the 
stage and singers: he that wears it, palla 
amictus): gausapa: amphimalla (winter- 
cloak of thick stuff ; the gausapa shaggy on 
one side, and the amphimalla on both: they 
were introduced about the time of Pliny; 
vid. Hist, Nat., 8, 48, 73): endrdmis, idis, 
cloak, which generally 
was put on by runners, prize fightcrs, and 

who had been playing at ball, &c.. aft- 
er the game, to save themselves from taking 
cold). To wear a cloak, amiculo circum- 
datum esse; pallium, &c., gestare; pallio, 
&c., amictum esse : to put on one's cloak 


with taste (i. e., with regard to the folds it — 


makes), collocare chlamydem, ut apte 
t ¢ 





re: gravare aliquem aliqua re (to | 
load or burden with: gravare poetical, also | 
aliquid me gravat; e. g., officium, Hor.): | 
*nimium onus imponere alicui; * nimio 
pondere onerare aliquem: to be clogged | 
with business, negotiis obritum or oppres- 
sum esse. Vid., also, “to be a clog,” un- | 
der CLOG. s. 

CLOG. .s.. compes (fetter). || Clogs 
for walking in, *tegumentacalceorum 
(after Col, 1, 8, 18, who gives tegmina 
pedum for shues). Wooden clogs, scul- | 
ponew (high wooden shoes worn by slaves, | 
&e., Cat, 2. R., 59, and 125; Plaut., Cas., | 
2,859). || 4 hinderance, impedimen- | 
tum (general term) : onus (weight): mora | 
(delay). To be a clog to any body or any 
thing, moram alicui or alicui rei afferre ; 
esse in mord; inferre moram et impedi- | 
mentum : to be a great clog to any body, | 
multxm alicui moram afferre: to any | 
thing, moram et tarditatem atferre alicui 
rej (e. g., bello, Cic.). 

CLOISTER, coenobium (Erel.): monas- 
terium (Jater and genera! term). To go 
into a cloister. *in cotum monachorum 
or monacharum recipi. || d portico, 
porticus (from porta, on account of the 
many docrs, as it were, formed by the col- 
ummns, was a covered walk, gallery, or hall, - 
support d by columus, which the Romans 
had con-iguo:'s to their houses for waiks, 


P Ov., Met., 2, 733): pallium or 
pallam componere (after Hor., Sat., 2, 3, 
77; Quint.. 11, 3, 156): to put on another 
eloak, pallium commutsre: to take up 
one’s cloak, pallium attollere ; pallium 
colligere (to keep it clean). Fia., || pre- 
text, ies (by which one endeavors ta 
give be svar is evil or suspicious the ap- 


| pearance of innocence): pratextus only 
t-Augustan age instead of | 


used in 
simulatio (alicujus rei), pretert. cloak un- 
which one conceals the truth: to cover 
a very bad thing with the cloak of in‘cgri- 
ty, honesta prescriptione rem turpissi- 
mam tegere: to wrap one's self in the 
cloak of rirtue, virtute se involvere (Hor., 
Od., 3,29, 55): to cover any thing with the 
cloak of charity, aliquid humanitate tegere 
(Nep., Dion, 2, 4). Vid., also, PRETEXT. 
CLOKE, ]conceal by a pretext 
CLOAK, v. (any thing), rem involu- 
cris tegere et quasi velis obtendere, also 
velare rem only. To cloak any thing with 
any thing, prwtendere aliquid alicui rei: 


tem tegere or occultare aliqua re; rem | 


excusatione alicujns r<i tegere (by ercusts; 
vid. Cic., Lel., 12, 43): rem in alicujus 
rej simnlationem conferre (e. g., timorem 
in rii frumentarize simulationein confere- 
bant, Ces., B. G., 1, 40): rem colorare 
nontne aliquo (Val. Afaz., 8, 2, 2): to en- 
deavor ta cloak any thing, velamentum 


. alicui rei querere (Sen., De Vit, Beat, 


uP CcLOS 
[oadeiercennepebe promwalnges Abeergee 
jone rem turpem tegere; rei 
deformi dare colorem (both =pailiate or 
to make plausible, to give an external col- 
oring, Cas.. B. G., 3,32; Quint. 3,8, 44): 
to claak one’s crime with fine words, splen- 
dida verba pretendere culpe suz (Or., 
Rem., 240): integumentis involvere ali- 
quid; nomine alicujus rei aliquid invol- 
vere (both Val. Max.): nomine alicujus 
rei tegere me Jeeta aliquid (e. g., cu- 


suam, 
CLOAK-BAG, ? averta (a sort of great 
: CLOKE-BAG, portmanteau ; later 


Hor., Sat., 1,6, 106; Sen., Ep., &7, 
7: hip the singular, is erroneous). 
CLOSE, tr. {| to shut, claudere: 
come (opposed to nay ostiuia or 
ores : to close gates against 
any hous, laude alicui portas: 10 close 
the eyes, oculos claudere ( properly, to close 
the eyes forever ; i. e., to diz): oculos ope- 
Tire ( properly, to close the eyes, of people 
who are going to sleep): pupulos claudere 
(properly, of the cyelids): to close the line 
of march, agmen claudere or cogere: the 
| ranks are closed, ordines densantur: te 
| march with closed ranks, munito agmine © 
| incedere (Sall., Jug., 46, 3): to clase any 
body in one’s arms {vid. Emprace]. |} To 
| terminate or to bring to an end, 
| finem facere with Gerund in ... di; e. g., 
| to clese a letter, a speech, scribendi, dicendi 
_ finem facere: tinem alicui rei imponere, 
constituere: perorare (of @ speech): to 
| close one’s life, vitam finire; vita exce- 
| dere; diem supremum obire: ad finem 
Lee exitum adducere aliquid: finire ali- 
quid: terminare aliquid (to put an end to, 
| with reference to space) : finem vr modum 
| imponere alicui rei; finem statuere or 
| constituere alicui rei (with reference to 
time): epistolam concludere (a letter): te 
| close @ controversy, controversiam diri- 
mere: to close an account, conficere rati- 
onem et consoli : to close a bargain, 
negotium conticere er conficere et abscl- 
vere ( for one’s self) : negotium procurare 
(for any body): I closc the bargain with 
any body, de pretio inter nos convenit : 
the bargain was closed, de pretio inter 
ementem et vendentem convenit. {| To 
CLOSE IN: to close in with a wall, muro 


(muris) ire; meoenibus cingere: to 
witha? rampart and ditch, sepire 





close in 
vallo et fossa: the enemy, hostem circum. 
venire; locoram eugustiis claudere (in 
defiles) : to be closed in by any thing, ali- 
qua re cingi, circumdari, contineri. ron 
Enctose}. {{To crose vp, clau 
intercludere : prascludere (intercludere 
in the middle, preciudere in front): ob- 
strucre (to close up, by any thing erected 
| for that purpose, the access to any thing or 
place): alicui aditum intercludere or 
precludere (to any body): viam prieclu- 
dere (én front) : viam obstruere (to barri- 
cade, as it were, or obstruct): iter inter- 
Fergie inte re (to the enemy on 
; his m ) : iter obsepire (to close u a 
wall, hedge, or any boundary ; ake be 
aber INTR., coire (e. g., of the eyelids, 
wounds, &c.): tlorem suum compri 
(of flowers). || To cLose witH: te come 
into close quarters, manum conse 
| rere: ad manum accedere: cominus pug- 
nare (gladiis) : cominus gladiis uti: manu 
| decertare (all these = to fight close together. 
or to come to close quarters with the swor. 
after the commencement of the fight with 
Jjacelins, arrows, &c.): inter se (collatiz 
signis) Concurrere: proelium committere 
_ (mostly of two hostile armies) (armiz) con- 
eredi cum aliquo; (manu) conflizere cum 
_aliquo; ferrum et manus conferre cum 
aliquo; signa conferre cum aliquo (aif, 
e. g, cum hostibus). § 7'0 coalesce 
| cozlescere: conglutinari. 
CLOSE, s, |linclosure, septum: con 
| septum : locus septus: cohors or cors, in 
| MSS. also chors (hurdles for cattle, and a 
| place fouced round with hurdles, &c., 
; whether movable or not). || A smali 
\ field, agellus: ager conseptu=, Ci-. 
| || Conclusion (or point where any thing has 
| an end), finis: extremum: terminus: ex- 
j itus (Syn. in Enp] : clausula orhoaars of 
q 


\ 


CLas 


% sentence or letter): at the close of the 
speech, in extrema oratione: at the close 
of a book, in extremo libro: at the close 
af the year, extremo anno (or extremo 
knni); also exeunte anno: at the close of 
the month of June, extremo mense Junio 
(not ultimo mense, which signifies in the 
month of June of last year) : at the close, in 
fine : in extremo (with reference to space) ; 
aiso ad ultimum: ad extremum (at the 
very close). To bring any thing to a close, 
finem alicui rei atterre: aliquid ad finem 
adducere or perducere ; aliquid absolvere 
(to effect or complete in all its parts): ali- 
quid transigere (a bargain, a business): 
aliquid protligare (with the accessory notion 
of dispatch): conticere: perficere: con- 
summare aliquid. 

CLOSE, adj., || shut, clausus. || Con- 
fined (formed by the past participle of the 
verbs meaning to confine, vid.). || Re 
served, taciturnus: tectus: occultus: 
occultus et tectus: close to any body, tec- 
tus ad aliquem: cautus (in speaking): 
timidus (timid): frigidus (cold). || Solid, 
denzus: condensus (consisting of closely 
adh.ring parts: opposed to rarus): spissus 
(of parts which hardly admit any inter- 
stices to be visible, almost impenetrable: op- 
pesed to solutus): solidus (of a firm mass, 
compact ; opposed to cassus, pervius) : 
contertus (crammed, as it were ; opposed to 
rarus): arctior or artior (closer): a close 
daztle-array, acies condensa, corterta : 


with close ranks, munito agmine (e. g., to. 


march, incedere, Sal., Jug., 46, 3). || Con- 
cise, pressus (figuratively, of an author, 
orator, &c., and his style): brevis (brief, 
also of an orator, &c.): concisus senten- 
tie (e. g., of thoughts): sententiis densus, 
creber (ri:h in idcas: ‘Thucydides creber 
rerum frequentid, concise from the rich- 
ness of thoughts). || Narrow, angustus 
{not wide: opposed to latus): artus (more 
correct than arctus, confined, limited ; op- 
posed to laxus): contractus (contracted, 
more cognate with angustus than with ar- 
tus; hence JN. contractus et angustus, e. 
g., Nilus) : perangustus (very close): close 
writing (e. g., on the margin of the pages), 
paginwe contractio (Cic., Att., 5, 4, extr.): 
close packing, hominum in angusto seden- 
tium coartatio (after Liv., 27, 46, of the 
close sitting in the theatre): close mcaning 
of a word, * angustior vocis notio: to make 
close, * angustum reddere; angustare ; 
coartare: contrabere : to become close, in 
artius coire : the limits of the world are too 
close (narrow) for him, orbis terrarum eum 
non capit (after Curt., 7,8, 12): close to- 
gether; e. g., to range the ships close to- 
gether, naves in arto stipare: a close gar- 
ment, vestis stricta et singulos artus ex- 
primens, or vestis astricta. || Intimate: 
to be with a person on the closest terms of 
friendship, artissimo amicitiez vinculo 
cum aliquo conjunctum esse; familiaris- 
sime uti aliquo: the closest ties of friend- 
ship, artissima amicitiw vincula: to form 
a close intimacy with any body, sibi con- 
‘jungere aliquem familiari amicitia : Zam 
on terms of close intimacy with any body, 
magna est mihi cum aliquo familiaritas, 
also familiaritate magna, or arta, or inti- 
ma, or maxima cum aliquo conjunctum 
esse; magno usu familiaritatis cum ali- 
quo conjunctum esse; arta familiaritate 
complecti aliquem: to live with any body 
on terms of close intimacy, aliquo familiari- 
ter or intime uti; in familiaritate alicujus 
versari, also vivere cum aliquo (vid. Cic., 
Tusc., 1, 33, 81, Wolf): a close relation, 
propinqua cognatione conjunctus: a very 
close relation, proximus cognatione or 
propinguitate ; arti propinquitate con- 
junctus. || Parsimonious, parcus: 
tenax: parcus ct tenax: restrictus: re- 
strictus et tenax: malignus (close toward 
others) : very close, prieparcus: to be close, 
parce vivere (live closely): parcere with 
dative: parcum, tenacem esse with geni- 
tire: parce ac tenuiter vivere. || Dull 
(of the weather), gravis (heavy): nubilus 
(cloudy; e. g. coelum; day, dies): sub- 
nubilus (somewhat cloudy). || Attentive, 
attentus : intentus: perattentus (stronger 
term): to this and similar considerations 
cisse attention ought to be paid, hc et 
talia eircumspicienda sunt: to listen with 
102 





cLos 
close attention to any thing, perattente au- 


dire aliquid : to pay the closest attention to 


one’s studies, totum se abdere in literas. 
Often by omni or summo studio; studio- 
sissime ; enixissime ; e.-g., to pay close at- 
tention to one’s books, summo studio dis- 
cere; animo sequi aliquid: to pay close 
attention to what any body says, diligenter 
attendere, attente, or attento animo, or 
sedulo audire aliquem ; prabére se alicui 
attentum auditorem ; adesse animo (ani- 
mis), erigere mentem (mentes) auresque 
et aliquem dicentem attendere (of those 
who pay close attention to an orator). 
|| Near, propinquus; vicinus (of place, 
less frequent with reference to time): tiniti- 
mus (with dative): prope: in propinquo 
(close to any thing): to be close to, prope 
esse (general term): propinquum or vi- 
cinum esse (with reference to time and 
place): non longe abesse: in propinquo 


adesse: subesse (of place and time): 


closer, propius adesse : to be close at hand, 
appetere (i. e., to approach, of time, a day, 
night, season, &c.) : to be very close, supra 
caput esse: in cervicibus esse: in capite 
et in cervicibus esse (of place, time, and 
events ; vid. Herz., Sall., Cat., 52, 22): to 
lie or be situateu close by, prope, or in pro- 
pinquo jacére, or situm esse: prope esse: 
non longe abesse: subesse: to stand 
close by any body, non longe abesse ab 
aliquo: quite close by, juxta; secundum 
(close by, indicating a direction, along...) : 
close to or by the shore, prope ripam, se- 
cundum ripam (along ; e. g., navigare) : 
very close to or by, proxime a with ablative 
or alone with accusative): coutinens (of 
place; e. g., continens alicui loco or cum 
aliquo loco). {2g Attinis in the above 
meaning is not met with in classic prose: 
conterminus and contiguus only used by 
poets and later writers. ||‘ To come to close 
quarters ;” vid. “to close with,” under the 
verb TO CLOSE. 

CLOSE-FISTED, 2 [Vid. CLose, adj.} 

CLOSE-HANDED.§ =parsimon:- 


ous, 

CLOSELY, |jin a reserved manner, 
timide: caute. || Thickly, &c., dense: 
spisse: solide: confertim: arctius. ||Con- 
cisely, presse. || Narrowly, anguste: 
arcte: to write closely, arte (or arcte) ecri- 
bere; paginam contrahere (i. e., for the 
purpose of getting room on the page or 
Shect for what one has to say). || Parsi- 
montously, parce: maligne: tenuiter. 
JN. parce ac tenuiter (e. g., vivere, to live 
closely). ||In a diligent, attentive 
manner, omni or summo studio; studi- 
ose; studiosissime: enixissime: to attend 
closely to his books, summo studio discere: 
to examine any thing closely, to look closely 
into any thing, intentis oculis aliquid in- 
tueri; intueri aliquid acri et attento animo 
(Cie.); aliquid studiose intueri (e. g., re- 
rum naturam, Cic.). 

CLOSENESS, || density of sub- 
stance, &c., crassitudo: densitas (thick- 
ness): spissitas (closeness approaching to 
impenetrability). || Taciturnity, taci- 
turnitas: pectus clausum. || Nearness, 
propinguitas: yicinia (neighborhood). 
|| Closeness of an intimacy or connec- 
tion, mostly by conjunctio with a proper 
adjective (magna, summa, tanta, quanta, 
&c.): he had often heard from me what a 
delightful closeness of intimacy there was 
between us, SHpe EX me audierat, quam 
suavis esset inter nos et quanta conjunc- 
tio: this closeness of our intimacy, hee 
nostra conjunctio. The greatest possible 
closeness of intimacy, artissima (cum ali- 

uo) summe conjunctionis vincula: to 
have a great closeness of intimacy with any 
body, arte (artissime) cum aliquo conjun- 
gi. || Parsimony, parsimonia (in any 
thing, alicujus rei) : tenacitas (close-fisted- 
ness: * Liv., 34, 7, 4): malignitas (the vig- 
gardliness that withholds from.others the 
full measure of what is due tothm). \|Of 
a room, the air, &c.: gravitas. || Co- 
gency of an argument, auctoritas (vid, 
Quint., 10, 1, 111), or by circumlocution to 
use great closeness of argument, firma ad 
probandum argumenta afterre ; gravissi- 
ma et firmissima argumenta afferre. 

CLOSE-STOOL, lasinum: sella per- 
tusa, also sella only. 





CLOT 


CLOSET, conclave (general term for 
room): cubiculum minus. or secretius ; 
zotheca [S¥N. in CABINET]. To venture 


into a closet, committere se in conclave, 


cubiculum, &e. (not “to retire into one’s 
closet,” for whi:h Mr. Riddle gives it). Te 
80 or retire into a closet, in conclave, cubl- 


culum, &c., ire (Cic.), with any body, cum 


aliquo. ||Cupboard, vid. |. ’ 

CLOSET, v. To have been closeted 
with any body (literally), in idem conclave, 
*oer in cubiculum secrctius, cum aliquo 
esse, or (figuratively) sine arbitris cum 
aliquo locutum esse; in consilium ab ali- 
quo adhibitum esse. 

CLOT, massa (e. g., of pitch, picis, 


Virg.): gleba (e. g.,. turis, Lucr.; picis, 


Ces.; sevi, Cas.): glebula, massula.. A 
clot of blood, sanguis concretus (Ov.): 
* concreti sanguinis particula. 

CLOT, v., coire: concrescere : spissari 
JN. spissari et in densitutem coire : co- 
agulari ( properly by rinnet, as milk ; ther 
of any liquid mass, made to coagulate in 
any way). Cloited milk, lac gelatum, con: 
gelatum: hair clotted with biovd, crines 
concreti sanguine. — ‘ 

CLOTH, pannus : woolen. cloth, pannus 
laneus : linen cloth, pannus linteus : lin- 
tea, plural, Stout cioth, pannus duplex. 
Fine cloth, pannus tenuior (opposed to pan- 
nus crassior). Cotton cloth, perhaps * pan- 
nus xylinus [vid. CaLico] : hair-cloth, ci- 
licium. A cloth manufactory, pauni offi- 
cina, || Zable-cloth, linteum in mensa 
ponendum or positum (vid. Aypul., Apol., 
308, 19), or only * mense linteum. To lay 
the cloth, * mensam linteo sternere (afte? 
Mart., 14, 138): triclinium sternere (to 
prepare the dinner sofas, after the ancient 
fashion). || Cloth of state, auleum. 

CLOTHE, vestire : convestire (proper 
ly with a garment, then with cther cove 
ing): veste tegere: veste induere al.- 
quem: vestem induere alicui (to puta 
garment on any body): veste aliquem 
amicire (with an article of dress that ts not 
drawn on, but thrown round). To clothe 
one’s self, induere sibi vestem or se veste : 
veste indui (of clothes that are drawn on) : 
veste se amicire (of garments thrown 
around): to clothe one’s self in any thing, 
vestiri, amiciri aliqua re (according io the 
distinction just given, poctically velari ali- 
qui re) : to clothe one’s self in the Roman 
garb, or according to the Roman fushion, 
Romano habitu uti: to clothe one's sclf no 
better than a slave, se non servo milius 
vestire (1): to be clothed in purple and 
gold, insignem auro et purpura conspi- 
ci. The carth is clothid with flowers, terra 
vestitur floribus : the meadows are clo:hed 
with grass, herbis prata convest/untur, 

CLOTHES, vestes : vestimenta; tegu 
menta corporis. [Vid. Dress, GARMENT.] 
To change one's clothes, yestimenta mu 
tare. To be fond of fine clothes, nimio in 
dulgére vestitui; vestes emere sumtuo- 
sius (after Plin., Ep., 9, 12, init.). Prov 
Clothes make the man, homo ex veste, aut 
ex conditione, que vestis nobis circum 
data est, vulgo wstimatur (after Sen., Ep., 
47,14). The erpense of one’s clothes, sum- 
tus vestium., Zhe serrant who looks after 
one’s Clothes, vestispex (Iuscr.: fim., ves- 
tispica) : capsarius (the slave who looked 
after his mastcr’s clothes while he bathed). 
Old-fashionid clothes, vestitus ob:oletus. 

"o send one’s clothes to the wash, vestes 
lavandas dare: dirty or foul clothes, * lin- 
tea sordida. To mate clothes, vestes con- 
ticere: to mend or patch them, resarcire : 
to put them on [v'd. To CLOTHE] : tot 
them off, exuere (of clothes that are drawn 
on), ponere, deponere (of clothes that are 
flung round one; e. g., ponere tunicum, 
Cic.) : to leave off clothes, vestes abjicere, 
rejicere, deponere: to tear clothes, estes 
discindere : to take, pull, or strip @ man’s 
clothes off, vestes alicui detrahere.: to buy 
new clothes, novam sibi parare vestem. A 
full suit of clothes, synthésis (S-ev., Dig., 
34, 2,38; Mart. 2, 46, 4): plenus, justus 
vestitus (Kraft), Clothes-brush, peniculus 
or penicillus, Ops,, the ancients used for 
this purpose cither cauda bubula (a cow's 
tail for brushing off the dus’), or crinzcei 
cutis (the slin of a hedge-hog for maki g 
thim smou:h), . || Clothes-press, armurium 
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~ CLOTHIER, * 
9 bese qui pannos vendit. To be a 
. pannos vendere, venditare. 
'HENG, vestitus: vestimenta: cul- | 
vas reetis ornatus (as ornamented). Vid. , 


textor: ysetter | | 


CLOTTED, concretas. Vid. To Cror. — 
ee stipes: caudex: asi- | 


me CLOTTY [vid. re 5 | Of tand, | 


Over any thi | ealitiaten steed Yel C6: £ 
alicujas anime sao) offuders. lin precious 
stones, &c., nubes: vena. idea 
multitude (magna) c multitu: i 

nubes must ae $orenea unless the | 


Oss., 
2 geek bgpebeerdd as in nubes , 
image of. 


darken the air like 

pps ‘of birds a padtiuhoae of infantry — 
Zovonp: D, nubibus Gbtiieerd. The 
sky is clouded over, ccetum nubibus obdu- | 
citur ; nubilutar; nubilare capit. Fie., 
any body's brow is clouded ovcr, oculi ali- 
cujus tristiti# quoddam nubilum ducunt 
(Quint. H,3 *. A clouded brow, 
contracta (wrinkled forchzad) : vuitus tris- 
tis: frons nubila (sad, serious look ; the 
latter Mart., 2, 11.) 

- CLOUDED. nubilus : obnubilus. 

-CLOUDINESS. Circumlocution. Cloud- 
tuess of brow, frons contracta, Ke. 
‘CLOUDLESS, nubibus yacuus; sere- 


nus (caim, fine). 
CLOUDY, nubilus: obnubilus. The 
sky is bi ing cloudy, ccelum nubibus 





obducitar; nubilatur; nubilare ccepit. 
| Of marble, &c., venosus. 

CLOUT, pannus, diminutive pannicu- 
tus : lacinia (prop-rly the or 9 a he dress; 
then any pendent piece of cloth or other 
substance). 

CLOUT, 2., (male) sarcire, resarcire: 
pannum assuere (to stitch on @ patch). 
Ss pannis obsitus (corered with 

nts) 

CLOVE, earyophyllum or garyophyl | 
lum (Plin.. 12, 7, 15, according to Vin- 


cent: 'g to Sprengel, the trifoli- 
ate mullein: % ophyllus aromaticus 
(Zinn.). || Clove of garlic, nucleus allii. 


) 

CLOVEN. Vid. CLeave, end. 

‘CLOVER, trifolium. A clorer- field, 
*azer trifolio consitus. Prov.. to live in 
clover, in wterna rosa vivere (Mart.): in 
omnium r-rum affiuentibus copiis vivere : 
circumfluere omnibus copiis atque in om- 
nium rérum abundantia vivere. 

CLOWN, rusticus (the peasant, as icell 
with reference to his occupation as ta his 
manners, opposed to urbanus): agrestis 
(the peasant with regard to his dwelling 
and manners. The rusticus riolates 
merely the conventional, but the agrestis 
also the common laws of civility)» he is a 
mere clown, meTrum rus est (Com.) : homo 
agrestis, stipes. caudex (as abusive epi- 
thets). || On the stage (in farces), qui 

»s ridendas agit (a Petron., 20, 9). 

CLOWNISH, Fr rusticus [SyNon. im 
Cxrown.]: rusticanus (milder than rusti- 
cus; resembling those who live in the 
countru, or what bears the stamp or im- 
pression found in the connsry : “countri- 
fied"): inurbanus: inhumanus (2vithout 

nement or polish): incultus (without | 
etviliza‘ion) : connie conduet, 
ment, &c., rusticitas (Silrer Age) = clown. 
tsk maaners, mores rustici: clownish roice 
or pronunciation, vox rustica (unrefined, | 


| military punishment, 


CLUE 
oad sper thn aces on ve 


7 or re paagion, $s in its place), 
‘« manvaise honte”). 


i [Vid. ieeanes In @ clownish manner, 
_ Fustice, e. g., rustice loqui, facere, &c. (to 


act in @ Clownish manne). 

CLOWNISHNESS, rusticitas: inur- 
banitas: inhumanitas (Syn. in CLown- 
ISH] : mores inculti or rustici : verba rus- 
tuca (of words), vid. also the substantives un- 
der CLOWNISH: to be a of clownish- 
ness in one’s conduct 's, ab hu- 
manitate abhorrere. 

CLOY, satiare (to cause any body to 
| have enough of any thing, properly and 
figuratively) with any thing, aliqua re: 
saturure (to fill so that the person ts inca- 
pable of taking any porte prop-rly and fig- 
uratively) with any thing, aliqua re: ex- 
satiare (to satisfy fulty, vo cibhoque, 
Liv): eer (Cic., saturare strength- 
ened). To cloy one’s self, se usque ad 
nauseam ingurgitare: vino ciboque exsa- 





' tiari.~ J am cloyed with any thing, satie- 
- | tas alicujus rei me tenet: me txdet or 


pertwsum est alicujus rei (am wearied of 
tt cven to loathing): expleére (to fill, quench, 
properly and improperly): satietatem or 
afferre : satietatem creare : fas- 
tidium movére alicui; tedium atterre; 
tedio officere aliquem ; nauseam facere. 
CLUB, ||[as means of defence, or 
weapon, Clava: , qui clavam 
gerit ( poetically, claviger): fustis (a long 
piece of wood for thrashing), fastibus tun- 
dere, but especially as instrument for cor- 
poreal punishment and inflicting death, as 
Plaut., Cic., &c. {vid. 
Lez. fustuarium]), ce fusti per- 
cutere, Vell.: decimum quemque fusti ne- 
care or ferire, Tac.): baculum nodosum 
(after Val. Mar., 2, 78, who has ictus no- 
dosus, i.e., a stroke with it): baculum 


frons cum nodo (after Liv. 1, 18, who has the 


contrary to it, viz., baculum sine nodo). 
ll Soctety, circulus (general term, a so- 


| cial circle): factio (a political club or soci- 


ety, forming a party in the state, like that 
af the Jacobins in Paris, vid. Trajan, Piin., 


} Ep., 10, 36) : globus consensionis (ef con- 


spirators) : sodalitas : sodalitium (any so- 


| ciety of friends or comrades ; e. g.. at Rome 


of certain priests to 

worship attended by a feast, Greek Eracpeia, 
whick Traj., Plin., Ep., 10, 36 (43), 1, also 
makes use of in Latin): colleginm (4 cor- 
poration ; e. g., of mechanics, tradesmen, 
&c.): a literary club, * societas doctorum 
hominum : ccetus, conventus hominum or 


orm some secret 


| amicorum (general term for any assem- 


bly): consessus (for a given purpose) : 
Sessiuncula (@ meeting, Cic., Fin., 5, 20, 
56, where he joins the words circuli et ses- 
siunculw) : acroasis (club of literary men, 
where one of the members reads any thin 
aloud to the assembly) (vid., also, S Society}: | cus 
member of a club, sodalis (especially lhe 
purpose of frasting, playing, &c.): 
factionis (of political party): socius for 
serious purposes): homo ejusdem ag 
ris (Liv., 4, 9): the members of our, his, 

club, nostri or sui corporis homines 
(vid. Liv., 6, 34), or nostri, sui, only (vid. 
Liv., 4, 57), * homo de circulo. || Share 
ofa reckoning (especially incurred by 
Jeasting, &c.), * sumtus comissationis 
(not compotationis) : to pay for the whole 
club, pprcrergegs sumtus facere ( prop- 
erly): symbdla, e. g., to pay one’s club, 
*symbolam wivens * pro hospitio sol- 
vere (at an inn). 

CLUB, v., conferre ad or in aliquid: 
pecuniam dare ad aliquid: pecuniam or 
stipem conferre : collationem facere: in 
commune, in publicum conferre. 

CLUB-FOOT, tali pravi (Hor., Sat., 1, 3, 
48): tali exstantes (Schol.). 

CLUB-FOOTED, scaurus (Hor. and 
others) : talis pravis or exstantibus (Hor. 
Sat., 1. 3, 48, Schol.). 

CLUBLAW. Vis. 

CLUCK, singultire (of a hen when lead- 
ing her young ones, Col. 8, 11, 15): glo- 
cire (of a hen when sitting, Col., 8, 5, 4). 

CLUCKING, singultus. 

CLUCKING-HEN, gallina singultiens 

or glociens. Syn. in CLUCK. 

CLUE. Vid, Crew. 








CLUS 
CLUMP, massa: gleba (Syn. in Ciop;: 
massula, glebula (of smailer size). [LA 


cringe ch atk aac locus arboris 


‘CLUMSILY, etre incommode : in- 
scite: vaste: to be : made, vaste 
esse corpore (of men and beasts): inscite 
factum esse Cf tings): Aeon 5 infi- 


cete: incom) ter: imar-, 
bane: rustice: to act clumsily, corporis 
motu esse Tustice se ére 


agrestem ; 
(to behave clumsily), also rustice iacere: 
to dance clumsily, minus commode sal- 


ganter : iliepide: 
CLUMSINESS, species informis or vas 
ta (unwieldiness): imhabilis moles vasti 
corporis (unwieldy bulk of body, Curt., 9, 
2 ay: rusticitas : inurbanitas (not cong 
ralitas) : inhumanitas (of voi nee 
mores inculti or rustici (inelegantia only 
Sound in Gai. Instit., 1, § 84, —- 
crassitudo (of size): duritaus (in speech, i 
ll ent Di i ck to have 
more clumsiness than strength, carnis plus 
habere quam lacerterum (Qutut., of style). 
CLUMSY, inhabilis ~hadeacmaion e.- 


speech, lingua) : prises (not fowing, e. £- 
of expresston, verse, &c.): rmis (wil- 
shaped): rudis (rough, uncouth): incom- 
positus (mot properly arranged). JN. ru- 
dis atque incompositus (e. g., of style, &c.): 
inurbanus (unmannerly) : @ clumsy fellow, 
homo agrestis : homo.yultu motuque cor- 
poris vastus atque agrestis (of external be- 
havior) > homo inurbanus, rusticus (iL 
bred, unmannerly) = to hace a clumsy gait 
or carriage, corporis motu esse agrestem : 
illiberalis (incongruous with the manners 
of a. well-bred man): clumsy manners, 
mores Tustici: oe impolitus (not 
properly wrou, : tardus et 
pene immobili Giles and almost immor- - 
able, e. g., of an animal) : incultus (unciv- 
ilized, and physically): intonsus 
(without all lewd Jn. intonsus et in- 
cultus : (polished neither by 
oo nor education): impceritus (with- 
out practical 


berries are reepraanme poaae cumulus 
(Aeap): circulus (cluster of men): corona 
(ring of men about a speaker): tarda 
(crowd, throng) : rmultitudo in unum con- 
globata: examen (of bees). In clusters, 
*uvarum modo : catervatim Boas Frat of 
acervatim (in heaps, &c.). ruit 
others grow in clusters, alia de 
cemis (Plin.). || Of islands, *jnnl 
complures : if the name of the islands is 
insule only ; thus the cluster 
of the Strophades, Strophades insule. | 
CLUSTER, v., InTR., perhaps * avarum 
modo crescere (to grow in clusters): ra- 
cemis dependere : uvas or racemos ferre 
or facere. || Of bees. confluere os): 


| to cluster on the branches, uvam. ramis de- 


mittere (i Virg., Georg., 4, 568): pedibus 
per mutua nexis (frondente) ramo pen- 
dére (f £n.,7. 67): on a reof, delubri cul- 
mine longa uva considere (Jur. 13, 68) 
Bees clustering on houses or temples, uve 
dependens in domibus templisve (Plin., 
ll, 16). . |] Assemble in crowds {vid 
ASSEMBLE, INTB.]: TR. vid. Hear To 
GETHER. 
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CLUSTERLY, *uve modo: *uve 
s milis. 

CLUTCH, |] to grasp, manus. adhi- 
bére alicui rei: ‘manus atterre alicui rei: 
rapere: arripere aliquid (violently) : invo- 
lare in aliquid (improperly, to fly upon any 
thing for the purpose of taking immediate 
possession of it; e.g., in alienas possessi- 
ones) : prehendere (to seize upon any thing, 
to hold it): corripere aliquid (to snatch at 
any thing eagerly. || T'o double the 
fist, pugnum facere; comprimere in 
pugnum manus ; digitos comprimere pug- 
numque facere. Vid. Fist. 

CLUTCH, s. @ taking, seizing, 
captura: captus. || Claws (plural), un- 
guis: ungues. FiG., to get into any body's 
clutches, in manus alicujus venire : to tear 
any thing from any body's clutches, aliquid 
ex manibus or ex faucibus alicujus eri- 


ere. 

r CLUTTER, turba (confusion, combined 
with bustle or noise): strepitus (loud 
noise): tamultus: tumultuatio (@ con- 
fused clamor ; then, in general, the noise 
caused by a multitude or any single per- 
son; the former as state, the latter as act). 
Jn. strepitus et tumultus: to make a clut- 
ter, tumultuari: tumultum facere: quid 
tumultuaris, soror, atque insanis ? quid tu- 
multus or turbe fuit (e. g., on the market, 
apud forum) ? 

CLUTTER, v., strepitum facere or 
edere: claumare: clamitare. 

CLYSTER, clyster (in later writers also 
clysteriu:n, clysmus, or enéma, which are, 
howerer, to be avoided): or pure Latin, lo- 
tio (Cils,) : a clyster of oil, infusio in oleo: 
to be relieved by a clyster, clystere purgari: 
to administer a clyster, aliquid clystere in- 
jicere or infundere; aliquid clystere in- 
fundere per intestinum; aliquid per clys- 
terem immittere ; ducere alvum clystere: 
to administer a clyster of sea-water, with 
oil or nitre, aquam marinam in alvum in- 
fundere, adjecto vel oleo vel nitro (Cels.). 

COACERVATE, »v., TR., coacervare : 
construere. Vid. HEAP, v. 

COACERVATION, coacervatio: accu- 
mulatio: acervatio. Vid. HEAP, s. 

COACH, currus (any wheel-carriage to 
travel in expeditiously): pilentum (with 
four wheels, high, hanging on springs 
{pensilis, Serv., Virg., Ain., 8, 666), with 
flat top, open on both sidcs, and painted 
green, used by matrons in religious pro- 
cessions, &c., vid. Serv., &c.): tensa or 
thensa (with four wheels, and drawn by 
Sour horses, ornamented with ivory and sil- 
ver, on which the statues of the gods were 
carried to the circus, and then placed on 
their pulvinaria): cisium (@ light, two- 
wheeled traveling carriage, with a seat of 
basket-work ; cabriolet): rheda (a Gallic 
word; a larger four-wheeled coach, with 
sufficient room for several persons and lug- 
gage): epirhedium (a@ small, one-horscd 
vehicle, with a sort of wooden arch over the 
horse to hold up the shaft; vid. Cramer, 
Schol, Juven., 8, el carrica (a rheda 
for persons of rank, richly ornamented, 
and probably covered): petoritum or pe- 
torritum (an open, four-wheeled Gallic ve- 
hicle), 
and four, quadrige: currus quadrigarum 
(with the horses all four abreast, not, as in 
our times, two and two): a coach or vehicle 
with its horses put to it, vehiculum junc- 
tum: to ride in a coach, curru vehi; junc- 
to vehiculo vehi; junctis jumentis vehi: 
to ride ina four-horsed coach, quadrigis or 
curru quadrigarum vehi: to sitin a coach, 
in vehiculo, curru (&c.) sedére: to drive 
@ coach, currum regere: to some place, 
currum aliquo flectere : to upset a coach, 
currum evertere: to stop the coach, cur- 
rum sustinére: hy the coach, curru: cur- 
ru vectus; in curru (or rheda, &c.) se- 
dens (sitting in the coach) : to keep a coach 
and horses, currum et equos habére: to 
have (or go in) one’s own coach or car- 
riage, * suo vehiculo (or sua rheda, &c.) 


A coach and pair, bigw; a coach | 





uti: in a hackney coach, * meritorio vehi- | 


culo or meritorid rheda uti: a@ stage- 
coach, vehiculum publicum (i. e., a vehicle 


coming the nearest to our mail or posting | r 
, (properly, to unite by growing together [of 


vehicle, used in the times of the emperors): 

theda cursuslis (post.chaise, time of the 

emperors) { Vid., also, CARRIAGE, VEHICLE, 
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Wacon]: the body of a coach, capsus 
(Vier., 10, 9, (4) 2).  Ploxémum 
was rejected by Quintilian, 1,5, 8,.as a for- 
eign word, usid by Catullus only (96, 6) : 
the carriage of a coach, rote: et axes (op- 
posed to Sele) : the seat of a coach, sedile 
or sella vehiculi or currtis [vid. Sen., Ep., 
70, 20; Phedr., 3, 6, 5): the head of a 
coach, * tegimentum curris: the pole of a 
coach, temo. Coach-boz, sella prima; vid. 
Phadr., 3, 6, 5. 

COACH-HORSE, equus rhedarius, car- 
rucarius (after Varr., R. R., 3,17,7; Ulp. 
Dig., 21, 1, 38, who has mulus rhedarius 
and carrucarius, since the ancients used 
mules, and not horses, except upon state 
occasions, such as religious processions, 
&c.: equus vectuarius (any draught horse 
in general, according to Schneider's con- 
jecture, Varr., R. R., 2,7, 15, in which pas- 
sage neither vectarius nor vectorius can 
be the right reading), 

COACH-HOUSE, *receptaculum ve- 
hiculorum or curruum. 

COACH-MAKER, vehicularius, or car- 
pentarius, er rhedarius, vr plaustrarius 
artifex. Syn. in Coacu and CARRIAGE. 

COACHMAN, rhedarius (driver of a 
rheda, * Cic., Mil., 10, 29): carrucarius 
mulio (driver of a earruca, drawn by 
mules, * Capitol., Mazim. Jun., 4; SYN. of 
rheda and carruca in CoacH): auriga 
(driver of the war-chariot, &c.; poetically, 
moderator equorum). 

COACTION. Vid. Computsion. 

COACTIVE. Vid. CompuLsory. 

COADJUTOR, adjitor (e. g., as teach- 
er): socius (who partakes or assists in any 
thing): minister: administer (who takes 
a subordinate part in assisting any body): 
collega (in an office): hypodidascalus 
(usher). JN. minister et adjutor; socius 
et particeps alicujus rei; servus et minis- 
ter alicujus rei: to be any body's coadju- 
tor, alicujus socium esse in re [compare 
with 'To Assist}: to appoint a coadjutor 
to any body, alicui dare aliquem ad rem 
adjutorem; aliquem socium sibi adjun- 
gere (for one’s self). To employ a coad- 
jutor, aliquem socium adhibére in re (in 
any business), FEM., adjutrix: socia: 
ministra. Vid. Syn. above. 

COAGULATE, INnTR., coire (to run to- 
gether, and thus coagulate): concrescere 
(to, coagulate by growing, as it were, to- 
gether): congelari: se congelari (by be- 
coming cold; of any liquid): coagulari 
(properly, to be made to coagulate by means 
of rennet, of milk, &c.; then generally of 
any liquid): lac gelatum, concretum, 
Tr., coagulare (by rennet): cougelare (by 
cold ; used also intransitively by Ovid, 
Ister congelat). 

COAGULATION, coagulatio. 

COAL, carbo (general term): * carbo 
bituminosus (our mineral coal): live coal, 
pruna; carbo candens or vivus: dead 
coal, carbo exstinctus, emortuus: to szal- 
low red-hot coals, vivum ignem devorare : 
the smoke of coals, vapor carbonum: as 
black as coals, tam ater quam carbo est: 
piceus (as pi’ch): qui multo atrior est, 
quam /Egyptius (af persons). Prov., to 
carry coals to Newcastle, in silvam ligna 
ferre (Hor.. Sat., 1, 10, 34). 

COAL-DUST, pulvis carbonis (#). 

COAL-HOUSE or HOLE, * cella car- 
bonaria. 

COAL-MINE or PIT, fodina (any pit) : 
(perhaps) * fodina carbonaria. 

COAL-PAN, foculus (if containing 
burning coals, foculus fervens): * olla 
carbonaria (pot, if far the above purpose). 

COAL-SCUTTLE or BASKET, * cor- 
bis carbonarius. 

COAL-SHOVEL, batillum. 

COAL-JTRADE, negotinm carbonari- 
um (d4urel. Vict., De Vir. Iil., 72): to 
carry on a coal-trade, negotium carbona- 
rium exercére; *carbones vendere or 
venditare. 

COAL-VESSEL or BARGE, * navis 
carbonaria. 

COAL-WAGON, * plaustrum carbona- 


rium. : 
COALESCE, coalescere, alicui rei 


things), or to grow into cre; hence, figu- 
ratively = ty come together, or, simply, to 





COAT 
unite; €. g., ut cum patribus coalescerent | 
cor- 


plebis animi, Liv.): in unius 
pus coalescere (of @ nation): coire (te 
come or run together): misceri (to miz 
with, of things) alicui rei or cum aliqua 
re. Sometimes convenire alicui rei o7 
cum aliqua re (to agree with, and so be 
ipable o, lescing): confundi in unum 
or in unum corpus contfundi (to unite 
Jirmly, of things). 

COALITION, coalitus: consociatio : 
junctio: congregatio [vid. Syn. in Com- 
BINE] : societas (the state of being united): 
coitio (a uniting of several persons, most- 
ly in a bad sense, £8, coitionem facere, 
Cic.): coitus (a combining). Vid., also, 
CoMBINATION. 

COARSE, || not fine or tender, 
crassus (the proper word): densus (thick, 
with parts closely pressed together): coarse 
flour, * farina crassa: coarse bread, panis 
secundarius or secundus: coarse food, 
victus asper: coarse sand, sabulo: saburra 
(as ballast): a coarse toga, toga crassa: 
coarse thread, filum crassum. || Rough, 
unpolished, inhumanus: inurbanus ; 
agrestis: rusticus [Syn. in Boor). Jn, 
ferus agrestisque. A coarse joke, jocus © 
illiberalis : jocus invidiosus (that makes 
us enemies): coarse manners, mores in- 
culti: rusticitas (coarseness of behavior) : 
a coarse brute, merum rus. To use coarse 
language against any body, aspere or 
contumelioze (the latt:r meaning in an in- 
sulting manner) invehi in aliquem; pro- 
bris et maledictis vexare aliquem: coarse 
minded, horridus; horridus et durus: 
asperi animi (or by the words given above, 
inhumanus, &c., which relate more to the 
want of outward polish than to what is 
really wrong. || Common, ordinary, 
vulgaris: or by substantive, vulgus, with 
the genitive, “coarse practitioners” (Ar- 
buth.), * vulgus medicorum (after Cicero, 
vulgus patronorum, &c.), || Not made 
neatly or skillfully, non artificiosus: 
inconditus: infabre factus: inscitus. 

COARSELY, crasse. || Rudely, in 
an unpolished manner, inurbane: 
rustice: vaste (e. g., loqui): inficete: il- 
liberaliter: incomposite, ||In an un- 
skillful, unfinished manner, insci- 
te: incommode. 

COARSENESS, || opposed to fineness, 
crassitudo. || Roughness of manners, 
&c., inhumanitas, inurbanitas: rusticitas. 
Coarseness of speech, verba rustica (rough, 
coarse words): maledicta: probra: pro- 
bra et maledicta (abuse, &c.): contume- 
lie (insulting language). Coarseness of 
mind, ingenium incultum («ant of culti- 
vation): asperitas animi (savage coarse- 
ness): feritas animi, .A savage or brutal 
coarseness of mind, feritas animi et agres- 
tis immanitas. Coarseness of manners, 
mores agrestes or feri. 

COAST, litus (as the line of coast): 
ora (as a more extended space, borda 
ing on the sea). To lie at anchor off ¢ 
coast, in salo navem tcnére in ancoris 
Obs., acta (=litus) should not be used ex. 
cept with reference to Greck history, &e. 
[according to Déd., “ coast as presenting 
agreeable vicws, a pleasant residence,” &c.} 
Towns on the coast, urbes marit:mim. 

COAST, v. To coast by a place, oram 
or locum aliquem pretervehi (passing by 
and kaving it): oram legere (creeping 
along by it). Vid. “sail by,” under Saw 

COASTER, qui oram legit, &e. 
|| Coasting vessel, navis oraria (Plin.). 

COASTING. Coasting vessel, navis or 
navicula oraria: the master of a coasting 
vessel, magister navis orariw (Plin., Ep. 
10, 17, or 26). The coasting trade, * com. 
mercium maritimum. 

COAT, s. As the anctents did not wear 
coats, there is no eract term [vid. Gar- 
MENT]. ‘ Great-coat,” the nearest words 
are endrémis and gausapum (or gausapa, 
or gausape; vid. GARMENT). To turn 
coat, deficere, desciscere ah aliquo. To 
be a turn-coat, defecisse er descivisse a 
partibus (optimatium, &c., as the case 
may be)... || A waistcoat, perhaps colo- 
bium (a short vest without arms, the form 
of the tunic at its first introduction, Scrv, 
ad Virg., #n., 9, 616), Coat of mait, 
lorica serta (Nep.); loriva conserta hamis 








_lum (of apples, &c.): fol 
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: vi rg).  Prov., to ct one’s coat accord- 
r one’s cloth, suo se modulo ac pede | 


a 4 
4 


ll Covering of the flesh, pel- 
lis (bristly ; with pili): vellus ( feecy with 
¥illi) : the coat of a horse, pellis. 
ts harsh and dry, aret pellis Fs): a 


harsh, dry coat, pellis dura ac frigida (Lu- . 


cret.) : to cast its coat (of the serpent), ver- 
nationem or senectam exuere, T'he horse 
changes his coat, equus. villos mutat. 
|| Coat of certain vegetables (e. g., the 
onion), cutis (thin covering of soft vegeta- 
bles; e. g., of berries, of the kernel of a 
wut): membrana: tunica (membrana, of 
chestnuts, walnuts, &c.; tunica, of mus, 
rooms, is bark, &c.): meet (thick 
outward skin, e. g., of grapes): callus, cal- 
iiculus (husk of 
corn, pod). \\ Layer, of plaster, &c., 
stratura (what is spread upon any thing ; 
e. g., of manure, of gravel, &c., Suet., 
Pallad.): circumlitio (the laying on of 
colors, varnish, wax, &e., Sen, and Plin.) : 
eorium (thick coating; e. g., of mortar, 
earth, &c,. Vitr.): trullissatio is plaster- 
ing, or laying on mortar with a trowel, 
Vitr.): to lay @ coat of paint upon any 
thing, alicui rei inducere : to give a walla 
coat of plaster, tectorium in parietem in- 
ducere : he has given any thing four coats 
of a alicui rei quater induxit colorem 
(Piin.) : to cover any thing with a coat of 


(Pin). | Coat of arms, insigne gene- 
ris (cf. Cin, Sull., 31, 88). 

COAT, v., inducere aliquid alicui rei or 
super aliquid ; inducere aliquid aliqua re 
(e. g. ceram parieti or parietem cera: 

roof with gold, aurum tecto: the bricks 
with leather, coria super lateres) : illinere 
aliquid alicui rei or aliquid aliqua re (e. g., 
aurum marmori: aliquid gypso): circum- 
linere aliquid aliqua re (to smear over with 
any thing ; e.g., alvos fimo bubulo, Plin.): 
trullissare (technical term for laying on 
mortar with @ trowel, Vitr.): contegere or 
integere aliquid aliqua re (e. g., luto, Ces.) : 
to coa’ a wall with mud, parieti lutum in- 
ducere (Vitr.). 

COAX, mulcére: permulcére aliquem: 
palpare, or alicui, or aliquem palpari 
( id he to stroke and pat, e. g., a horse): 
blandiri alicui (to flatter with soft words). 
Ta coat a horse, equum palpari (Ulp., 
Dig.): I will coax him, and try if I can by 
any means, &c., palpabo, ecquonam modo 
possim, &c. (Cic.): to coax any body by 
presents, aliquem munere palpare (Juv.) : 
to coax any body clumsily, alicui male pal- 
pari (Hor.): to coax any body out of any 
thing, suis blanditiis aliquid ab aliquo ex- 
primere (Cic.). 

COAXING, palpatio (Plaut.): voces 
blandw: blanditiw (soft words): assenta- 
tiones [vid. Fuatrery]. JN. blanditiw 
et assentationes, 

COBALT, * cobaltum (technical term). 

COBBLE, sarcire: resarcire (to mend 
what was torn): to cobble (=to be a cob- 
bler), sutrinam facere. || 7'0 bungie, 
aliquid imperite, infabre, inscienter fa 
re or conticere, 


COBBLER, sutor veteramentarius | 


(* Suet., Vit., 2): sutor cerdo ( Mart.) [vid. 
SHOEMAKER]. To be a cobbler, sutrinam 


of Paris, gypso aliquid illinere | 


} 


is coat galli cantum. 





COEQ 


li crista: wattles, 

ore cock, galli cantus: cock-crowing, 
gallicinium eo fi 

ck-fight, pugna or certa- 
men gallorum: to set cocks a fighting, gal- 
los inter se committere. Cock-spur, cal- 
car galli. Weather-cock, * vexillum flantis 
venti index (after Vitr., 1, 6, 4): or gallus 
wneus flantis venti index. Fic., leader, 
head, dux, caput, princeps; signifer. 
|| Zo be cock-a-hoop, triumphare or ovare 
gaudio; exsultare: letari. JN. letari et 
triumphare. |} Of an arrow, crena. 
|| Of a gun, retinaculum (pyrite). || OF 
a@ pipe, cask, &c., 03; epistomium. 
|| Of hay, meta foeni. || Gnomon of a 
dial, gnomon (yrvdpwy). || Needle of a 

balance, examen. 

COCK, v., attollere, erigere: the hat, 
causiam erigere: the nose, naribus can- 
temtum or fastidium ostendere: at any 
body, aliquem suspendere naso: the ears, 
aures erigere, arrigere : (aurem substrin- 
gere, Hor., is only poetical). To cock a 
gun, * retinaculum erigere or ad ictum 
parare. To hay, fenum in metas 
exstruere. INTR., to strut, magnifice in- 
cidere: aliquid sibi esse videri. 

COCKADE, insigne petasi (publicum) ; 
Ld ray militare, quod est in petaso (of 
a soldier). 

COCKATOO, * psittacus cristatus (Lin- 
na@us). 

COCKATRICE, basiliscus. 

COCK-BOAT, scapha: cymba: linter. 
Syn. in Boat. 

COCK-CHAFER, * scarabeus melo- 
lontha (Linn.). 

COCK-LOFT, ccenaculum superius. 
To live in a cock-loft, sub tegulis habitare 
(Suet., Gramm.): in superiore habitare 


ceenaculo (Plaut., in the u story, which, 
with the ancients, was under the roof): tri- 
bus habitare scalis (up three pairs of stairs, 
Mart., of a 


poet). 

COCK-SURE (of a person), fidens, con- 
fidens; (a thing), certus. To be cock-sure 
(of @ person), rem factam statim putare. 
T he thing is cock-sure, res in vado est (is 
safe). I am cock-sure of him, eum feci 
meum, 

COCKER, alicui indulgére ; indulgen- 
tid corrumpere aliquem ; indulgentid trac- 
tare aliquem; aliquem mollire, emollire, 
etfeminare : one's self, mollius se habére ; 
nimium sibi parcere, or effeminari, mol- 
liri; emolliri. 

COCKERING, nimia indulgentia. 

COCKLE, || fish, pecten: diminutive, 
pectunculus: cochlea (Hor.). || Weed, 
rhoeas, -adis (Linn.). 

COCKLE, v., rugare: (palliolum rugat, 
Plaut., Cas., 2, 3, 39). [a° Freund makes 
ruga merely less than sinus: Georges makes 
Tuga elevated, and sinus sunk. 

COCKNEY, oppidanus, homo delica- 
tus qui in urbe habitat. 

COCKSWAIN, gubernator: rector na- 


vis. 
COCOA, * faba Cacao (the nut): * po- 

tio e Cacaone cocta (cocoa, as beverage). 
COD or CODFISH, * gadus morhiia 


| (Linn.). Some think the asellus of the Ro- 


facere. A cobbler’s boy, * sutori operas | 


prebens. 
na, Cobbler’s war, * pix sutoria. || Bun- 


gler i homo in arte sua non satis | 


versatus, 
base mechanic, cerdo (Juv.). 
COBWEB, texta aranea, plural ; also 


A cobbler’s stall, taberna sutri- | 


if 


| ds term of contempt for any | 


eransa, plural alone (Plin,, Phedr., 2, 8, | 


23): textura er tela aranew: to brush 


away all the cobwebs, omnem aranearum | 


operam perdere ; omnes aranearum telas 


disjicere : covered with cobwebs, aranco- | 
sus: lite a cobweb, similis textis arancis ; H 


also araneosus. 


Ge CBM EDs coccum (* coccus cacti, | 
inn.). 
COCHLEATER, cochleatus (Pampon. | 


ap. Non). 

COCK, || male bird, mas (opposed to 
femina). || The male of the hen, gal- 
ling maritus: gallus gallinaceus; also 
gallus or gallinaceus alone. A game-cock, 
gallinaceus pyctes. A young cock, pullus 
gallinaceus, “T'urker-cock gallus Indicus; 


mans was a codfish ; but it was probably a 
shell-fish. 

COD, || @ husk, pod, siliqua: valvulus 
(of leguminous plants). Vid. Pop. 

CODE, leges (scripta): also, perhaps, 
codex, corpus juris (e. g., the Roman, ju- 
ris Romani). 

CODICIL, codicillus, codicilli (used as 
supplement to a will, or an informal testa- 
mentary document, in Plin, Ep.,and Tac.). 
The codicil is invalid, is so much waste 


paper, codicilli pro non scriptis habendi | 


(Plin. Ep., 2, 16, 1). 

CODLE, lento igne coquere (boil 

CODDLE, ¢ over a slow fire): lento 
vapore decoquere: leniter decoquere : 
lenta pruna decoquere (all, Plin.; of 
slowly boiling any thing down): *in oa 
clausa coquere (stew down). || Make ee 
feminate by over indulgence, ali- 
quem deliciis so'vere (Quint.): molli edu- 
catione nervos omnes mentis et corporis 
frangere (Quint.). 

COEQUAL, wqualis (equal according 
ta inherent quality; also with reference to 


COFF 


age, size, valor, dignity, not to be com 
founded with wzquabilis, e. g., equabilis in 
aliquem; vid. Zac., Ann.,6,31,in.). Vid. 
Equat. : 

COERCE, coércére: continére: cohi- 
bére: frenare: refrenare (to hold in check, 
all with accusative): inhibére (to stop): 
comprimere (to suppress): reprimere : 

rimere (to repel): obviam ire alicui 
rei (to take coercive measures) : juaventutem 
refrenare or coércére: cupiditates coér- 
cére, or continére, or comprimere; cu- 
| gescwe te imperare: to coerce by severe 

, Vincire aliquid severis legibus: cir- 
cumscribere (to restrict any body; e. g., in 
his liberty, manner of life, &c.) : in angus- 
tum deducere (reduce to a narrow com- 
pass, e. g., perturbationes, Cic.): mode- 
rari: temperare : modum facere alicni 
rei (to re a limit or bounds to any thing). 
JN. cohibére et continére: reprimere et 
coércére: aliquem vi cogere (to force, to 
any thing, ad aliquid, with infin. or ut and 
subjunctive). Vid., also, To ComPEt. 

COERCION, coércitio: vis (force): 
necessitas (coercion imposed by necessity) : 
to do any thing from coercion, vi coactus 
aliquid facio: to use coercion with any 
body, aliquem vi cogere ; aliquem per vim 
adigere: to use coercion, vim adbibére: 
without any coercion, non Vi coactus: the 
right of coercion over any body, coéreitiv 
in aliquem (vid. Snet,, Oct., 45): modera- 
tio: temperatio (of things). - ot 

COERCIVE. Coercive means or meas- 
ures, vis (general term); also coércitio 
(Liv., 4, 53, damnum aliamque coérci- 
tionem inhibére) : to have recourse to (or 
use) coercive means against any body, vi 
grassari in aliquem (Liv., 3, 44): not in 
consequence of any coercive measures, non 
vi coactus (incoactus, Silver Age): by co- 
ercive means, per vim; also vi, as above. 

COESSENTIAL, consubstantialis (Ec- 
cles., Tertull., Aug.): wqualis: par et 
zqualis: ex nulla parte dissimilis (Aug.). 
The Son is coessential with the Father, 
* eadem Patris et Filii est natura. 

COETANEOUS, quod uno or uno et 
eodem tempore est or fit: eodem tem- 
pore (at or about the same time ; when two 
or several simultaneous events are related 
in contradistinction ; e. g., to be coetane- 
ous with any thing, eodem tempore, quo 
aliud, esse or fieri): simul (at the same 
period or time; e. g., simul Protogenes 
floruit): coetaneous with any body. wqua- 
lis alicui or alicujus (i. e., who lives at the 
same time): wequalem esse alicui (with ref- 
erence to age) almost coetancous, wxtate 
proximum esse alicui.. Vid. “at the same 
time,” under Time. 5 

COEXISTENT, aliquid uno (or uno et 
eodem) tempore est or tit. ; 

COFFEE, || the berries, *fabe cof- 
féwe (plural). || The drink, *cotféa; 
*potus coffée: to make coffee, * potum 
cofféw coquere or parare: to invite any 
body to take coffee, *invito aliquem, ut 
domi mew cotféam bibat. i 

-COFFEE-TRAY, * tabula, qua circum- 
fertur cofféa.- 

COFFEE-HOUSE, thermopolium (any 
place where warm beverage is suld, or may 
be bag i one who keeps a coffee-house, per- 
haps thermopola. 

COFFEE-POT, perhaps *hirnea (but 
never cantharus) coiféw: *hirnula cof- 
féw (of smaller size). 

COFFEE-MILL, perhaps fistula serrata, 
Vid., also, HAND-MILL. 

COFFEE-CUPS, &c., * vasa que ad 
cofféam bibendam pertinent (after Col., 


3, 3). 

COFFEE-TREE, *cofféa (Linn.): 
* coftéa Arabica (Linn.). 

COFFER, riscus (fickos, of osier cov- 
' ered with skin, Ter., Eun., 4, 6,16, Ruhn- 
ken): cista (x‘ern, chest or bor of any 
kind, also for traveling ; vid. Hor.. Ep., 1, 
17, 54, who has cistam alicujus effringere, 
break open): arca (for locking up money, 
&c.): capsa (for keeping from injury, 
loss, &c.) [vid. Box]: @ small caffer, arcu- 
la, capsula, || Corrers, by metonymy, 
for treasure (e. g, the king’s caffirs), 
wrarium (privatum, Nep., Att. 8,3): the 
emperor’ s, tiscus (opposed ta wrarium publi- 
cum, i. e., the public treasusy) : gaza (yiSa, 
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properly. of the Persian kings, then the rei (the clear insight tuto a thing,..exple; | &-&- oratio): continens (hanging togethe 
coffers of any foreign prince, Cic., Oj. | ta rerum comprehensio (cera: cogni- | or being connected in one unmterruptee 
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3, 13, 5: pecunia regia, quam gazam Per- | of past events or things): to have @ cogni- | nection of a discourse): perpetaus (ia 

se vocant; and Mel., |, ll: gaza, sic | tion of any thing, notitiam alicujus rei | one continuation ; opposed to wha is given a 
Persw wrarium vocant. Vid., also, ‘Tpeas- | habere or tenere; alicujus rei scientiam in fragments ; ©. Z.. UTAtio, historia) : not s 
t or prudentiam habere j intelligere aliquid. | coherent, incoherent, interruptus: i 4 


URE). 
COFFIN, area (general ‘term, whether COGNITIVE, intelligens. The cogni- | tus (scattered). 


of wood, stone, &C.) : sarcophagus (¢ap- tive faculty, intelligentia, jntellectus. _COHERENTLY (sibi), constanter (com- 9 
kopayos, properly, copin made of the Assian COGNIZANCE (as general term) [vid. | séstently), or by circumlocution to speak co E 
stone, which came from Assos, 1% Troas, | KNOWLEDGE]. || J ‘cial notice or | herently, * inter se cohwrentia loqui: 20 

which consumed all the body but the tweth | decision, jurisdictio ; jurisdictionis po- to speak coherently 5 vid. INCOHERENTLY q 


testas: to fall under the cognizance of any COHESION, cohwrentia: conjunctio: 
body, sub alicujus jus et jurisdictionem colligatio (as act and state) : copulatio; 
subjunctum esse (Cic., AST» 2, 36, in.) + it couglutinatio (as act)? coagmentatio. Vid 
falls under my cogit izance, jurisdictio mea Syn. in To JOIN. 

est (Sen., Clem., 1, 1): also hoc meum est; COHESIVE. [Vid. Conerent.] Also 
hujus rei potestas penes me est: 10 com glutinosus: resinaceus: Tenax (that has 
mission any body to take cognizance of any the power of sticking or coh-ring). 

thing, alicui cognitionem deferre: to take COHORT, cohors. The preorian co 
cognizance of any thing, cognitionem hort, cohors pr@toria. 


in 40 days, Dict. Antig. ; then coffin of any 
other material): loculus (for au embalmed 

se, or any part of it; vid. Plin., 7, 2; 
2 6 2, and 7, 16, 16): capulus (Warr. ap. 
Non.: ire ad capulum, Luer.). A silver 
coffin, joculus argenteus (Just., 39, 1, 6) : 
to put in a cofin, arca or loculo condere 
(e. g., in a temple, in templo). 

COFFIN, v. Vid. ‘To Bury. 





COFFIN-BEARER, lecticarius: ves- constituere : questionem habeére alicujus COIF, Vid. Bonnet, Car. 
pillo: sandapilarius. Syn in BEARER. rei or de aliqua re: quwstioni prwesee COIL, glomerare (in the shape of a 
COG, || flatter (vid. To FLatreR]: to | (preside at i). [Ons., quiestio was often ball); e. g., lanam glomerare. 
cog the dice, circumlocution, perhaps * tes- accompanied with torture} : cognosccre de COIL, glomus: glomus lini. 


aliqua re: after having taken cognizance 


COIN, (a) a single piece, nummus;: 
of the matter, * re diligenter cosnita: this 


(b) several pieces, and in oppo:tiion to 
greater coin, nummuli: (c) ia general - 
coined pieces of silver, &C. nummi, 
Oss., monéta is uinclassical ; 0, to, the 
Greek numisma (y4piopa) t3 not found ta 
the prose of the Gulden Age: copper coin, 
ws signatum : silver coin, argeutum sig- 
natum; aiso argentum only [vid. Mon: 
Ey]: good coin, nummi boui: counterfeit 
or bad coin, wammi adulterini: to issue 


seris prave factis ludere or vincere ; ali- 
quem in aled dolo eludere (aliquem in 
aled eludere, Plaut.): or nimis lepide 
jacére bolum (Plaut., of a very clever 
throw).; 

COG, of @ wheel, dens (general term 
for any projecting point in the shape of @ 
tooth; e. g., that of an anchor, @ comb, a 
saz, the colter of @ plough.) 

COGENCY, vis (force), vis ad facien- 
dam tidem: pondus (weight): momentum 
(tendency to turn the scale in one's favor, 

on). To have great cogency, Magno ad 
rsuadendum momento esse (De Invent. 
26, 77): firmum esse ad probandum: the 
conflicting reasons are of equal cogency, 
contrariarum rationum paria sunt mo- 
menta: the cogency of some arguments 
consists in their number, queedam argu- 
menta turba valent (Quint.) : there is Lit- 
tle cogency in such arguments, hujusmodi 
argumenta nullius sunt momenti, or * pa- 
rum firma sunt ad fidem taciendam or ad 
persuadendum : these arguments appear 
to you to be of some cogency, hwe argu- 
menta “aliquid apud vestros animos mo- 
menti babere videntur” (Cic.) The more 
and stronger reasons will have the most 
cogency, plures cause et majores ponder- 
is plus habebunt (Cic.): to produce an ar- 
gument of great cogency, firmissimum ali- 
guid atterre. This argument for the exist 
ence of the gods appears to me to have the 
greatest cogency, tirmissimum hoc atterri 
videtur, cur deos esse credamus: it 
seems to me that there is not much cogency 
in the reason you allege, rationem eam, 
qu a te affertur, non satis firmam puto 
(Cic.): an argument of irresistible cog ency, 
argumentum necessarium (Quint.): ne- 
cessaric demonstrans (Cic.). 

COGENT, gravis: tirmus or firmus ad 
probandum : 2% appears to me that this is. @ 
most cogent argument, &c., firmissimum 
hoc afferri videtur: i docs not appear to 
me that the reason given by you is @ very 


iocs not. fall under my cognizance, hoc 
non est mei muneris or mei arbitrii: per- 
tinere ad aliquem: e€. g. ad alium judi- 
cem (to fall under the cognizance of an- 
other judge): to come or arrive at the cog- 
nizance of any thing, venire in cognitio- 
nem; cognosci: without cognizance, causa 
incognita (vid. Hein eccii Antig. Rom. Synt., 
4, 18,15): @ commission appointed to take , CON d 
cognizance of a matter, * yiri (according bad coin (i. €., to be a coiner of bad money), 
to the number, duumviri, triumviri, &c.) | pecunias Vitiare (Eucrop.,9, 14); monetam 
ad rem judicio suo exigendam mise, | adulterinam cxeccére (Uip., Dig... 48; 13,6, 
Il Badge, signum (general term) : insigne § 1) ; nummos adulterinos percutere (aft- 
‘a characteristic mark). Vid. BADGE, er Suet., Ners, 25): Lilyrian com, pecunia 
COGNOMINAL, eodem nomine (gen- Ilyriorum siguo signata: h avy Cotn, x8 
eral term, | ut especially of the same sur- or grave: great and smail coin, numwi omns 
family-name, Cic., Verr., 4; 46, 103) : e0O- notw 2 to pay ut the same coin, pur purl Te- - 
dem cognomine or ( poetical and post-Au- spondére (as well properly, ©. Sor Cie, Alt., 
gustan) cognominis adj. (of the same fam- 16, 7, 6, as figuratively or prover bially, in 
ily name or title): cognommatus (synony- | @ bad sense in Ter., Phorm., 1, 4, 34): par 
mous, e- g. cognominata verba, Cic.). pari referre (not pro pari, vid, Bentl., 
COGNOSCIBLE, quod cognosc! po- Ter, Eun. 3. 1, 59), oF parem gratiam 
test; quod cognitionem sui habet; quod | referre alicui (ibéd., 4, 4, OL 5 both =“ Te- 
jn humanam jntelligentiam cadit. turning ithe for lise,” in good and kad 
COHABIT, || dwell together, in ea- sens.) : paria paribus respondere (Cic. ad 
dem domo habitare (to live in one house) : 


Aitic., 6, 1, 22, wich re, ard tu words ; i. ey 
contubernales esse ( properly, in one tent 5 


ee oe ae re 


to reply to the leucr of A ticus in the same 
then later, in one room): cum aliquo habi- . style): a collection of coins, * pummothe- 
tare: apud aliquem or in domo alicujus | ¢8 one that unders:ands coins (auiiguary), 
habitare. || Dwell together as hse | * Yel nummarive peritus: the scivnes or 
band and wife, cum aliqua concubure, | knowledge of cuins (numismatics), * vum- 
concumbere, cubitare (the last repeatedly). | morum doctrina: to lecture on cons, *de 
COHABITATION, || act of living nummis pra cipere: assay of a coin, specs 
together, contubernium (properly, in tatio pecuniw (Cic., Verr., 3, 77, &¢.) + spe 
one tent, and perhaps also in one room). cies of coin, genus nummorum (Ci LS ne 
| As man and wife, concubitus (out of , 3,78. 181); also pummus only, if in thesense 
wedlock). of coin, money lun general: the same coin, 
CQ-HEIR or CO-HEIRESS. coheres: | (i. e., pieces of the same TA:UC; ©. in 
collega (from the context, Hermog. and paying back money), corpora nummorum 
Paul., Dig., 27, 1, 41, and 42, 46): to make cadem (Papinian, Dig., 16,3, x4): to pay 
any body the co heir or co-hetress Of y.. + ; Roman coin, ad denarium solvere (Cic., 
aliquem cohcredem cum aliquo scribere ; Q., 4, 2 7.). ; 
aliquem coheredem alicni institucre. | COIN, v., PROPR., cudere: ferire: per- 
COHERE, cohwrere or cohwrescere cutere ;_signare (to put on the s.amp or 
cogent One, rationem eam, que a te atter- | inter se: connexos et aptos esse inter se: impression) = t0 coin asses whi: h are io be 
tur, non satis firma puto (Cic.) a very ; to cohere well, preclare inter se cohwrere: of only the sixth part of thetr former ralue, 
cogent argument, argumentum firmissi- | coharére cum aliqua re or alicui rei asses sextantario pondere ferire : one who 
mum, potentissimum (Quint.): not co- (with any thing): by any thing, contineri | coins base money, paracharactes (napa- 
gent, intirmus (Quint.). aliqua re; rem continet aliquid. || To Xapuxrnsy Cud. Theod., % 21, 9); falew 
COGENTLY, graviter. Mostly by cir- | agree, facere cum aliquo: consentire: monet Teus (ibid., as accused) x mcne- 
cumlucution, to argue cogently. firmissimis | conspirare: congruere : with any body, tam adulterinam exer ére (Uip., Dig., 48, 
ad probandum argumentis uti; firmissi- | cum aliquo convenire, concordare, SYN. 13, 6, § 1): to coun hase moncy. also (afer 
mum eiquid afferre: not lo argue cogent- | in AGREF. id. : Suet,, Ner., 25) nbummos adultcrinos percu- 
ly, rationes non satis firmas atferre. COHERENCE, apap eo (as state; tere {vid., aiso, rg OINER} - forma (public a) 
COGIPATE. Vid. MeprratE, THINK. COHERENCY, § ©: 8+ mundi): con- percutere + forma signare : money Cote 
COGITATION, .cogitatio :  * intentio | textus (connection as state; ©. B+ of adis- in the same mould, nummi Ubi forsna | er 
cogitandi (as effort). || Meditation, re course, orationis, Sermons ; of matiers and Cust (afer Sen. Ep., 34, extr.): silver chat 
lection. Vid. REFLECTION. words, rerum et verborum ; comp Ernesti has not been coined, urge ntim Pun signa 
COGITATIVE, cogitans : intelligens : | lex. techn. Lat., p. 90) =, perpetuitas (the tum forma, sed rudi pondere (uncoined). 
cogitationis particeps ( possessing the fac- uninterrupted continuation ; ©. Z, orat- \l D4 nent, finzere : _contingere : ccomiil- 
alty of cogitation). onis) > the systematic coherence, continua- niaci: to com any thing against any body, 
COGNATION, cognatio: propinguitas : tio seriesque rerum, ut alia ex alid nexa affingere alicul aliquid: to cotn new words, 
agnatio: affinitas. Vid. RELATIONSHIP. | et omnes inter se apt colligatwque vide. verba novare. nates yee 
COGNITION, cognitio : scientia, with | antur (Cie, Nat., Deor., 1, 4, extr.) : there COINAGE. oe CUINING, res nummarie 
or without rerum; also coanitiones (but | ts coherence in matters, cohwrére sibi or (whatever relaics to if): 10 Tex ulate the coin- 
mever scienti) rerum. JN. comnitio et | inter se: in coherence (vid. CoHERENT]). 7, rem nummtiriam constitvere ? the 
scintia: eogrition of any thing, scientia, | Zo relate any thing in (or with) proper standard of coinage, ratio wreria? TeLil- 
ar Comnitio, or prucic ptia alicums rei: no- coherence, Cuncta, nt acta sunt, alicui ex- lation con cerning the coinag: ex puniga 
ntia-alicuiits rei: inte liventia alicujus rei, | ponere; alicui omnem rem ordine nar- Tia: righ of coinagé, * jus nemmos cu eu 
Jw. cognitio et intelligentia: nono alicujus | rare. di, or friend, of prts utiendi ; il Money 
rei the novon one has of any thing, @. Ly | COHERENT, cohwrens: contextus [vid. Corn}. || Ln vention, fiction te 
potitia or notio Dei): prudentia alicujus ; (connected, oppeset to diffusus, solutus, tio (Qutut,); cenictio (Cic ). || Act oJ 
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or nommi 
cd ret Money pir 4 


mont nm sont ad (or of the same coin- 
“munmi end forma 


forma ussos (as, a) esse 

end, of actions sate the 

Fie., ji pure invention, 
confictio ( 





words, fictio nominum, Yocum. Pe ing 
coined, res ficta or 
ficta et commenticia: commeéntum. ‘Seoid 
late word tigmentuni. 
“COINCIDE, || meet together in 
" space, convenire in unum : Ginter 
se) congruere (agree). IN. convenire in 
unum locum atque infer se congruere (as 
Cic., Resc., 22, 62, quam multe causa 
convenizse unum in oy atque inter 


also alicni rei or cum ali- 
qua re; inter se, Fanechr absoluteiy: used 
dso of coincidence i in point of time). “To 
coincide in opinion with any body,” is also 
idem sentire cum aliquo (not adjicere ali- 
uem ¢. 
iniou, discrepare, dissentire, dissidére. 
Hes optwion does not coincide with the opin- 
ions, &c., sententia non constat cum— 
sententiis. ‘[Vid. Acree.} To coincide 
with any other event in point of time, eo- 
dem tempore quo aliud esse or fieri: in 
tempus incidere. Events which co- 
incidé in pviat of time, que uno, or uno et 
codem tempore sunt or fiunt. 
COINCIDENCE, zoucursio (act of run- 
pat te together; e. g., crebra concursio vo- 
calium: of accidental events, fortuitorum) : 
concursus (as s‘ate, e. g., calamitatum). 
Ozs., conventus in this meaning only 
in S-n., N. Qu., 7, 12, 3, conventus du- 
arum stellarum. || Agreement, con- 
venientia (cum aliquaé re): consensus: 
consensio: concentus. {{ * By a lucky co- 
Goan &c., by circumlocution with per- 
rtune cadit; percommode accidit. 
OINCI DENT, continens (alicui rei; 
touching it, 20 that there is no breat be- 
tween). In point of time, in idem tempus 
incidens; or circumlocution with quod 
ano, or uno et eodem, tempore est or fit. 
| Agreeing, consentiens: congruens: 
concers: consentaneus alicui rei: con- 
junetus cum aliqua re (ia agreement with 
its Nature). 
COINER, monetz opifex: monetarius 
{ post-Augustan): cusor (Cod. Just. 10, 
, lL. || Counterfetter, paracharac- 
tes (x -pryapixrys, Cod. Theod., 9, 21, 9): 
false monetz reus (as accused of the crime, 
ibid.). To be a coiner of base moncy. mo- 
nétam adulterinam exercére (Ulp.); num- 
mos adulterinos percutere (after Suet., 


Ner., 25). 
COISTREL. Vid. Cowarp. 

COIT, discus. 

COITION, coitus: initus. || Act of (two 
bodies, &c.) coming together, concur- 
8i90: concursus (avoid conventus). Vid. 
CoINnciDENcE. 

COLANDER, colum (general term for 
sieve, Fy: To pass any thing throzngha 
colander, percolare ; per colum transmit- 
tere. 

COLD, s., frigus (the cold, as causing 
frost, &c.; also figuratively, as the coldness 
of indifference, want of sensibility, &c.): 
algor (the cold, as felt; the obsolete alcus 
is the cold itseif): gelu (only in  whlatice ; 
the cold which causes ice, &c.). “ Extreme 
eld” may be translated by vis frizoris; vis 
hiemalis : frizora, ». plrral (with the acces- 
sory nJ-ion of duration). To be able to 
endure cold, »igoris patientem esse: to be 
unable to endure either extreme heat or ex- 
treme cold, neque frigora neque stus tol- 

_erare posse: fo be stif or b-numbed with 
cold gelu torpére. Oss., frizedo (Varr. | 





‘properly and figuratively): frigidiusculus 


c OL L 
ig he ace tater mearedo | 
nares 


per frigus colligere (Hor.): we cure 
or get rid of a cold, gravedinem removére 
(Ciz.) : to doczor or treat a cold, gravedini 
subvenire (Cic.): a troublesome cold, 
vedo molesta : cb ates cay boas nares grave- 
dine vexantur: to give any body 
vedinem concitare or afferre: apt to fake 
om or poe OF things) apt to give coid, grave- 


COLD, adj., frizidus (of a moderate de- 
gree of | coldness, opposed to calidus; also 
, @s without fire, inanimate, 
&c.): algens, algidus (fof what is un- 
pleasantly cold in itself, of a cold nature ; 
algens also of what does not keep a man 
warm, e. g., toza ae gelidus (icy cold, 
also figuratively in the poets): egelidus 
(with the peeps No of ; in later writers = 
“very cold”): languidus, lentus (fgura- 
tively, ee fire or animation; less 
strong thax frigidus; e. g., orator nimis 
lentus in dicendo et pwne frigidus, Cic.). 
ried cold, pertrigidus: cold water, aqua 
frigida : @ cold draught, potus algens : fri- 
gida (sc. potio, “a refreshing draught”). 
Cold cup (of bread, wine, and beer), intrita 
(pestiy e vino or e cerevisia (cf. Plin., 9, 8, 
9; Ceis.,3, 19). A cold wind, ventus ‘frist. 
dus: cold or very cold wather, tempestas 
frigida, perfrigida : the weather is becuming 
frigus ingruit (but not frizescit tem- 
pestas): it is growing colder, © frisus in- 
gravescit: a cold winter, biems frigida : a 
cold shudder shakes my limbs, gelidus hor- 
ror mihi quatit membra (Virg.) : to ba’he 
in cold water, frigida (sc. aqua) lavari: to 
drink cold water, frigidam (sc. aquam) bi- 
bere: @ man of a cold nature or character, 
homo frigidus: to do any thing in cold 
blood, consulto et cogitatum facere ali- 
quid: cold praise, * aus sfrigida: togireany 
body cold praise, aliquem frigide laudare : 
to become or grow cold, frigescere, refrizes- 
cere, refrigerare ( properly and fig ura‘ice- 
ly, of both men and things): to make cold, 
refrigerare (also ively). To be 
cold, frigére (to be cold, opposed to calere): 
po a (to feel cold, opposed to wzstuare). 
COLDISH, frigidulus (Virg., Catuil., 


(Geil. only figuraticely): subtrigidus 


)- 

COLDLY, frigide (figuratively in Hor. ; 
also gelide) : lente (sluggishly). 

COLDNESS, PROPR., frigus. algor, gelu 
[S¥x. in Corp, s.}. ImPROPR., frigus : 
coldness of mind, frigus : animus frisidus: 
pectus lentum (i), lentitudo (phlegmatic in- 
difference of one who sezs another wronged, 


without trying to it). 
OLE, brassica. Vid. Cas- 
COLE-WORT, BAGE. 


COLIC, tormina, plural: colicus dolor: 
colon: dolores alvi. To hare the colic, 
ex intestinis laborare ; torminibus labo- 
rare or atfectum esse. Medicine for the 
colic, colice, colicam medicamentam. 
One who has the coli-, colicus (the elder 
Pliny; not colica for the disease): one 
who ts subject to the colic, torminosus. 

COLLAPSE, concidere: corruere : 
coliabi: labi (figuratively, to waste away; 
e. g., of the cheeks, S-n., Hippol., 364). 
Collapsed cheeks, ttuentes bucce; gene 
labentes (of a dying person, &c.). 

COLLAR, collare (general term; hence, 
perhaps, may be used for a shirt-collar): 
mzlium or mellum (a dog-collar ermed 
wiih sharp points, Varr., R. R., 2, 9. 15): 
armilla (tron ring for a doz’s neck ; hence 





canis armillatus, Prop., 4, 8, 24): monile 
(neck-ornament, mostly with goid and pre- | 
cious stones, for women and children): i 
torques, cxtella (yalden chains for the | 
neck, the former a twisted chain, the later | 
composed of rings; both giren as rewards } 

to brave soldiers): phalere (eresernts of i 
silrer or gold, proper?y as ornaments of 
horses. but also of slaves): columbar (a | 
sort of wooden collar, put ronnd the neck of } 
slares at t punishment): nuraclia (a wood. | 


COLY 


x armilld, &c 
expedire ex Inqueo. ij A collar of brawn, 
rus carms verrin=, or 
Pa verrina in cylindri speciem convo- 


Sarg 
eat By 


cylindri speciem 

ree ae: os colli. 
COLLATE, || compare, conferre: 
-: together, inter se (both 


= 


= be > 7 ) 
i or deferre. 
OLA A collateral line (a 
pi ee [opposed t3 
inea directa: under LINE, the pas 


sage from Paul. Dig 98,10,8), To stand 
in a collateral line of relationship to : 
family, * linea transversa contingere ali- 
on or gp re domum. Collateral re- 
lationship. latus (“cognatic que ex 
transverso procedit ad differentiam 
ejus quz est inter ascendentes et descen- 
dentes,” Facciol., sub voc.). A collateral 
relation, ex lateribus cognatus (“sunt ef 
ex lateribus cognati ut fratres soro- 
resque,” Paul. Dig., 38, 10,10). |f Con- 
current, accessory [vid. ADDITIONAL]. 
{] Indirect, vid. 

COLLATERALLY, ex lateribus, or 
*linea 


COLLATION, collatio (act of confer- 
ring ; also. act act of comparing). i Renech, 


afernneaes 
COLLATOR. collator (contributor, e. 
to a banquet; anda Payer of moncy to 
state: in the sense of * ‘one who compares,’ 
COLLEAGUE, Ne be body’ 
co to é 
colleague, collegam lial esse: prinne, Ay 
- treagpes. = to any body, collegam alicui 


o COLLECT, a gather, legere: col- 
ligere (»gether): conferre: com 
(to bring or rt together): conquirere 
(to seek and collect from various places, 
with notion of zeal): re 
ém unum locum (to one place): coacervare 
(in @ heap): to coliect treasures, moncy, 
&c., pecuniam or opes undique. conqui- 
rere (but not uniam cogere, which, in 
Cic., Verr., 2, 57, 141, conveys the meaning 
of extorting money): conficere (also of 
money, &c.. stronger term): to collect an 
army or troops, copias, or a para- 
re, or comparare : to collect the troops at 
one plaze, copias in unum locum cogere 
or contrahere : to collect one’s thoughts, 
suas ad unam rem dirigere 
(a r Cic., Acad., 2, 20; 66): animum co- 
i colligere: to. collect one’s 
self, se or animum colligere ; animum re- 
cipere: ad se redire: ®at to be able to col- 
lect one’s seif, sui, or mentis, or snimi non 
compotem esse; minus compotem esse _ 
sui; mente vix constare; non se 
esse (to be beside one’s self): se 
(restrain one's self): iram onto (re- 
io one’s anger). || To collect money 
accipere: recipere: exigere. 
Va aboce ‘he we meaning of pecuniam co- 
gere (i. e.. £0 extort): pecunias imperatas 
exigere (the war tar): of tazes, &c. (in 
general), vectizalia, &c., exigere. Istr., 
to collect. coacervari: augeri: crescere 
(property, ta be collected in one heap. to in 
crease. grow: the latter, e. g., af water) 
{| To come together (of several p-rsons) 
cogi: se congregare: congregari: con 
venire: coire (ix @ mass), contlucre: fre 
; Quentes convenire (in grrat haste), con 
volare. {| To infer or Spuciaasy vid 


| those words. 


COLLECT, |] of money [vid. Gorse 
TIon}. || Church prayer; vid. PRAYERE 
COLLECTION, {j as act, a co 


COLL 


fectio; cunquisitio (Syn. in Conxect, v.}: 
to make or order a collection of money to 
be made, collationem facere. || The re- 
sult or produce of a collection, thesau- 
rus (of objects of art, &c.): corpus (e. g., 
of the whule Roman law, omnis juris Ro- 
mani: af the Holy Scriptures, * corpus 
librorum sacrorum): @ collection of pas- 
sages, &c. (in general), excerpta: conjec- 
tanea (of remarks, &c., Geill., 4, 14, in.): 
dicta collectanea (of sentences, Suet., Cas., 
56) : a collection of striking passages from 
writings, electorum commentarius or 
commentarii (Plin., Ep., 3,5, 17). || As- 
semblage, conventus: coetus; corona 
(collection of persons who surround a 
speaker) [vid. AssemMBLY]. || Contribu- 
tion of moncy, collatio; e. g., to make a 
collection for the poor, collatione uti ad 
sustinendam tenuiorum inopiam. 
COLLECTIVE, ad unum omnes: 
cuncti (opposed to dispersi) : universi (op- 
sed to singuli). 
COLLECTIVELY, conjunctim: una. 
COLLECTOR, |love that'gathers, 
qui aliquid legit, colligit, conquirit [Syn. 
in Coutect, v.}. || A taz-gatherer, 
exactor: exactor vectigalium: coactor 
(general term): portitor (of harbor du- 
ties): magister scripture et portis (chief 
collector of pasture-land taxcs and harbor- 
duties) : to be the collector of harbor-dutics, 
in portu operam dare: qui vectigalia ex- 
ercent et exigunt (administrators and col- 
lectors cf public taxes in general): to bea 
collector of taxes, vectigalia exigere: the 
collector of taxes, &c., in Gaul, Gallia ra- 
tiones procurans (Plin.,7, 16, 17): collect- 
or of tributes, * tributorum administrator: 
reipublicw rationes procurans : * collegii, 
quod vectigalibus publicis exigendis insti- 
tatum est (a director of that department in 
general): tribunus wrarii (at Rome, Suet., 


Ces., 41). 

COLLEGE, || a2 assembly (of per- 
sons who follow the same pursuit), collegi- 
um: corpus: to form into a college those 
who, &c., collegiuin constitucre ex iis, 
qui, &c. (Lizv., 5, 50, 4): to receive any 
body in a college, aliquem in collegium 
legere or cooptare (coopture if it is the 
members themselves who clect). || The 
place, * domus academica, auditionibus 
academicis destinata : to be at college (i.e., 
at a university), *inter academia cives 
versari; *in academia studiorum causa, 
or literarum causa, versuri: to go to col- 
lege (i. e., stniversity), in acadermiam mi- 
grare: to belong to a college, inter acade- 


miw cives versari, as above. || Colleg¢ 
=large school, vid. Scuoot. 
COLLEGE BUILDING, * edificium 


academicum. 
COLLEGE FRIEND, * quocum in aca- 
demid conjunctus vixi. 
COLLEGE LIFE, * vita academica. 
COLLEGE TUTOR, * doctor academ- 


icus. 

COLLEGIAN, *civis academicus: 
* academiz civis (as a member): * in nu- 
merum civium academicorum ascriptus. 

COLLEGIATE, * academicus: colle- 
giarius (very late, Tertull.): collegialis 
Cuseript.. A collegiate body, collegium, 

COLLIER, carbonarius. [-g?> Proper. 
ty, a man who makes charcoal, 

COLLIERY. Vid. Coat: ming, 

COLLIQUATE. Vid. To Mert, 

COLLISION, collisus (post. Augustan) : 
concursio (as act): concursus (as state) : 
pugna: contentio (hostile collision) : to be 
in collision, inter se pugnare (of things): 
vith any thing, pugnare cum re: repug- 
nare alicui rei (vid. Cic., Off. 3,7, 34, and 
42, 50): to come into callision with any 
hody, est m/hi certamen cum aliqno: with 
any thing, incurrere in aliquid: otfendere 
ad aliquid: allidi ad aliquid (¢o strike 
against in geucral), 

COLLOCATE, collocare (ta set with 
choice and intention in a particular place) : 
ponere (general term); statuere : constit- 
uere (én its proper place), Vid. To PLAor. 

COLLOP, caruncula (a small picce of 

esh, Cic.): offa: ofiMa [vid. Cuop,-s.}. 
| In burlesqua= child, trustum  pueri 
(Piaut,, Pers., 5, 2, 72). 

COLLOQUIAL, Colloguial language, 
serm ) communis: also sermo only. 
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cCOLo 
COLLOQUY, collocutio (also in plu- 
ral): colloquium (@ dialogue, as well for 
the purpose of entertainment as on busi- 


ness, compare Manut., Cic. ad Div., 1, 9, | 


p. 84, ed. Richt.) : to have a colloquy with 
any body, cum aliquo colloqui: @ secret 
colloquy, arcano or secreto cum aliquo 
colloqui. Vid. CONVERSATION. 

COLLUDE, colludere cum aliquo (Cic., 
Verr., 2, 24,58): secreto in obscuro de re 
agere cum aliquo (Ces., B. G., 1, 31). 

COLLUSION, collusio (Cie. Verr., 3, 
13, 33): with any body, cum aliquo: with 
the encmy, clandestina cum hoste collo- 
quia, n. pl. (Cic., Cat. Maj., 12, 40): to be 
in collusion with any body [vid. Cox- 
LUDE]. Vid., also, CABAL. 

COLLUSIVE, dolosus. 

COLLUSIVELY, dolose, per dolum: 
mala fide (e. g., agere): collusorie (Ulp., 
Dig., 30, 50, Sate 

COLLYRIUM, collyrium (Hor., an eye- 
salve, Gr. kvANAptov, diminutive from Kod- 
Afpa, a sort of cake, which it probably re- 
scmbled in shape). 

Cee ce colocynthis, idis (xo\o- 
xuvOic). 

COLON, * célon («@Aov, as a technical 
term; properly, @ portion or member of a 
sentence, &C.). 

COLONEL, dux prefectusque mili- 
fum: plural, primorum ordinum centu- 
riones: tribunus militum (of infantry) : 
pretectus (of cavalry): prwtectus preto- 
Tio (time of the empcrors, colonel of the im- 
perial guards). Lieutenant-colonel (per- 
haps) legatus: to be colonel, ordines du- 
cere: the rank of a colonel, centuriatus : 
in hopes of being made colonel, spe ordi- 
nis (Ces., B. G., 1, 3). 

COLONELCY, centuriatus, 

COLONIAL, || relating to a colo- 
ny, colonicus (e. g., colonica: cohortes, 
raised or levied from Roman colonix, Cas.). 
|| Brought from a colony (of wares, 
&c.), ex colonia (or coloniis) advectus, 
arcessitus. Colonial produce, *res or 
merces ex coloniis.advecta: or arcessite : 
res or merces transmurinew (brought from 
across the sea). 

COLONIST. Vid. Corony. 

COLONIZE. Vid. Coxtony. 

COLONNADE, columnarum ordo, se- 
ries: porticus (covered). 

COLONY, ||a number af persons 
(migrating to a place to cultivate the land, 
&c.), colonia: coléni: to send out a colo- 
ny to a place, coloniam or colénos mittere 
in aliquem locum: coloniam deducere in 
aliquem locum: deductio coloniarum in 
aliquem agrum (the colonization). || T’'he 
place itself, colonia: to establish a coal- 
ony, coloniam condere : at some place, co 
loniam in aliquo loco constituere, colloe 
care: relating to a colony, colonicus. 

COLOQUINTIDA, colocyuthis (* cucu- 
mis colocynthis, Linz). 

COLOR, ||as property of a body, 
color (general term, also of the color of a 
discourse): pigmentum (a calor, a paint) : 
a full, deep, ar strong color (laid on equal 
ly thick), color satur: a weak or thin col- 
or, color dilutior: @ natural coler, color 
nativus or verus: @ fresh or healthy color, 
color validus: vigor (af the body; also 
used of the bright color of pearls, Plin.): 
a person who has a fresh color, coloratus : 
to have gat a fresher ut healthier calor, co- 
loratiorem factum esse (Col.): to lose 


one's color, colorem amittere: colorem | 
remittere : what has lost its color, decdlor: | 


to take a color (vid. To Coton, v. intr.) : 
to assume (take) anather color, or change 
its color, colorem alienum accipere: to 
retain its color, or, the color af any thing 
stands, *colorem servare or retinére: to 
have much, or a great deal, af color in 
one’s face, multo sanguine et rubore alicui 
facies suttusa est: to change color, colo- 
rem mutare or immutare ; and (poetical- 
ly) perdere, or color excidit alicui, non 
manet alicui [vid. To Grow PaLr, To 
Buus]: not to change color, consistere 
ore (Cic, ad Qu. Fr., 2, 3, 2): constat 
alicui color et vultus: of rich or rarie- 





gated colors, coloribus variis (ef. Virg,, | 


fEn,, 4, 701): 


distin’tus vario colore | 


(Ov.): coloratus (colored, gencral term, | 


especially of a dark-red; €. g., of the Ort. 


cOoLo 


entals, colorati Seres, Ovid, Am., 1, 14, ty 

versicélor : without color, sine colere 

variety of colors, colorum varietas (ef. Cic., 
Fin., 2, 3, 10): colores varii (Virg., En, 
4, 701): the shading off of colors, or pass- 
ing of one color into another, colorum 
commissure et transitus (in a@ painting, 
Plin., 35, 5, 12): of one color, unius colo 
ris; unicdlor: of two colors, bicolor: of 
three colors, triplice colore: of various 
colors, multis or variis coloribus ; poetical- 
ly, multicolor: of the same color, concolor 
(i e., of one color; opposed to discdlor) : 
ejusdem coloris: eodem colore (of the 
same color, i. e., which another thing has) : 
to lose its color, decolorem fieri (af stuffs) - 
pallor decolorat aliquid (discolors): evan- 
escere; pallidiorem teri (to fade, of col- 
ors and stuffs): colorem mutare (general 
term t): pallescere: expallescere : the loss 
or changing of color, coloris mutatio: de 
coloratio: to produce a color [vid. To 
Coror}: 6 a light color, colore claro: 
of a whitish color, colore albido: colore 
claro splendére (Luer., 5, 1257): @ pale 
or fawn color, leucépheus (cuxépatos, 
Vitr. and Plin.): of a darkish color, wus: 
térus = nigricans: of a reddish color, 1u- 
beus: subruber (as blood): subrufus (of 
chestnut color): subrubicundus ; rubicun- 
dulus; ruber subalbicans (of @ light-red- 
dish color) : to be of a light-reddish color, 
subrubére: of a brownish, &e., color [vid, 
the adjectives) : of a chestuut color, badius ; 
spadix (of ahorse). || As giving color, 
means of coloring, pigmentum: color 
(the latter also improperly with reference to 
style): to take a color, colorem bibere, du- 
cere: te give to any thing a color, colo- 
rem inducere alicui rei: the brightness of 
colors, pigmentorum flos et color (Cic., 
Brut., 87, 298, where it is improper with 
reference to style): to paint a crime in 
very dark colors, crimen atrociter deferre 
(Tac., Ann., 13, 19,4): to give a fair color 
to a foul matter, rei deformi dare colo 
rem (Quint.): honesta prescriptione rem 
turpem tegere (both = palliate, vid.): oil- 
color, pigmentum oleatum (any dyeing 
material or stuff made with oil): to patnt 
any thing with oil-colors, * pigmentum 
oleatum inducere alicui rei: of the color 
of oil, colore olei (Plin., 37, 5, 20): colore 
oleagino (Veget., 3, 17, 1): water-colors, 
*pigmentum aqua dilutum. A box of 
water-colors, loculata arcula, ubi diversi 
sunt colores (cf. Varr., R. R., 2, 17, 4): 
Ai«rOus (after Cic., Att; 1, 14, 3, a pot con- 
taining colors; compare Passow's Handv., 
8. v.): color-man, pigmentarius. || Com- 
plexion: a fine color, color suavis; co- 
loris suavitas: a good color, coloris boni- 
tas: a very good color, color egregius: @ 
deadly pale color, color exsengey [vid., 
also, CoLon, under the first head). || Pre- 
text, species : imago: simulecrum ; some- 
times color (Quint.): under the colar of, 
specie, in speciem (oppesed to reapse) ; 
verbo: verbo et simulatione, I shige ta 
revera, re ipsd: nomine (in erder to pal. 
liate); per simulationem (sub prwetextu 
or sub obtentu, wot to be recommended) 
(vid, PRETEXT]. || Character (as ina 
man’s true colors), mores: indoles: indo- 
les animi ingeniique (Liv., 10, 17); natura 
et mores: mores naturaque: * peculjeris 
forma atque indoles (the peculiariticvs of 
an object, peculiar features or calors): to 
paint any body in his true colors, alicujus 
naturam certis describere signis : perhaps 
* alicujus vivam or vividam imagine m ex- 
primere: alicujus vitia (ar vitia et virtu- 
tes, as the case may be) deformare (Rutil 
Lup.) : imaginem consuetudinis atque 
vite alicujus exprimere. 

COLORS (military), signum militare : 
Sram the cantext signum anly (any military 
-tandard, consisting of a lance to which 
any image was afizd; e. ¢, an eagle, al- 
though that is sumetimes particularly men- 
tioned as being the princtpal standard of 
the legions, bi sides the signa militaria. Cas,, 
B.C, 3, 99): vexillum (a lance with a 
piece af some colored stuff; e. g.. red far 
the legions, in which, at a later periad, the 
name of the emperor was wravght, Siet,. 
Vesp., 6. The signn and vexilla w re used 
in greater and smaller divisions of the 
army; vexilla especially is found with the 








blue: to urpuram tingere 
Maar tar- se 8 ¥E]: to color blue, cxwra- 
efficere colorem: to color any thin 
ted, rafare (of a yellowish red; e. z., the 
hair, ): miniare (of @ cinnabar 


color): tucare (of purple): cocco tingere 
en: e sy: oe ae capillum red- 
to color hair red: to color any 
thing sky-blue, colore cwzruleo tingere (the 
ing so colored is ceruleatus) [vid. To 
Sram]. 
plausible, rem colorare nomine aliquo 
a pretext, Val. Mar., 8, 2, 2): rem in- 
volucris tegere et quasi velis obtendere ; 
also velare rem only: to color any thing 
with any excuse, pretendere aliquid alicui 


tei; rem re or occultare re; 
Tem excusatione alicujus rei tegere (by 


excuses; vid. Cic, Lel, 12, 43): rem in 
alicujus rei simulationem conferre\(under 
@ pretext; vid. Ces., B. C., 1, 40): to en- 
dearer to color any thing with some pre- 
text, velamentum alicui rei querere (Sen., 
Dz Yit. Beat., 12): rei deformi dare colo- 
rem (Ces., B.C, 3,32; Quint. 3, 8,44): 
to endexror to cover one’s guilt with fine 
words, splendida verba pretendere culpp 
suz (Ov., Rem., 240): honesta prescrip- 
tione rem turpem tegere: vitia sua fuca- 
re. coiorare. Colored, coloratus (with a 
ed color): facatus (with a deceptive dye), 
to color at any thing, rubescere : 

(for shame) erubescere ; puore or rubo- 
re suffundi; rubor mihi suffunditur or 
offanditur. I color at or on account of 
any thing (blush), rubére (Cic., Verr., 2, 
76, extr.): to color at one’s own praises, 

re affici ex sua laude. F 

COLORABLE. Vid. Seerctovs, Pravs- 


E. 
COLORATE. ‘Vid. To Coron. 
COLORING, colores: * colorum ratio: 


tinctus: infectus: tinctmra (maaner in | 
which any thing is colored): *pigmento- | 
rum (colérum) ratio (the art of laying on | 
colors): coloram commissurz et transi- | 
tus (the blending of thz colers in a paint- | 


ing, Plin.. 35,5, 12): a fine or bright col- 
or, nitor: a@ good color, colores boni. 
|] Embellishment (im rhe‘oric), cultus: 
ornatus: dicendi, or orationis cultus, or 
ornatu:: dicendi, or orationis, or verbo- 


frum lum‘na (azy conspi-zous rhetorical | 


embeilishment or coloring): quasi verbo- 
rum scntentiarumque inzignia (arith ref- 


erence to expression and though’): facus, | 


pizmenta orationis (of amitious orna- 


ments uscd with bad taste): to gire a nar- | 
rattre a pleasant coloring, narrationem | 


gratii et venere exornare : too muck, 
noPaium depinzere aliquid. |] Plaxwsible 


character (vil. CoLorn=pretert}: to | 

ire one’s faxl's a fa'se color, vitia sua | 
| tag to close quarters): preelii dimicatio | 
i (Ci. Quint. Fr... 1.1, 1, § 5), or dimica- | 


2, colorare. 
SOLORIST, pingendi arti‘ex. 


Fic., ||} to palliate, make | 


COMB 
COLOR-MAN, pign i 
COLOSSAL, ) : colosséus 

(properly): vastus: immanis. Jn. vastus 
et immanis: a colossal statue, colossus > 
statua colossica or colosséa: signum co- 
lossicum : moles (colossal mass, &c. ; 
e. g., moles imperii, colossal empire). 
EOLOSSUS. Vid. CoLossat. 


COLT, pullus equi; 
pullus equinus masculus (the 
wate ig pba gre equu- 
jeus : us (general term for young 
heres le latter, Varr.). An ass's colt, 
puillus asininus: asellus (@ small or young 
ass). Fic. ||@ rask young person, 
inconsultus : i ideratus: temerarius. 
Jn. inconsultus et temerarius: temera- 
Trius atque inconsideratus. 
COLT’S-FOOT, tussilago. 
COLT’S-TOOTH, dens pullinus. Prov. 
To hate cast one’s colttooth, voluptates 
temperantia sua frenasse ac domuisse 
(Ziv., 30, 14). 


= 


oss, Virg.. Georg., 1, 170). 

COLUMBARY, columbarium: colum- 
barii cella (general term; vid. Varr., 3, 7, 
4; Pallad., 1, 24, in., and 25, in.): turris: 
turricula (if placed on a@ column in the 
court, &c.). 

COLUMN, columna: signum: statua” 
(if erected in honor of any body): a small 
column, columella: a colossal stone col- 
uma, moles lapidea : the shaft of a column, 

s: the neck of a column, hypotrache- 
lium (éxorpax%Xtor): the capital, capita- 
lum: he {ut af & caphal spira (of the 
columna ; the lower part of it was plinthus, 
x\iv@o:): basis ( Baers, of the statua; vid. 
above for difference between columna and 
Statua): the pedestal, stylobates (crvXo- 
Birns): the order of columns, genus co- 
lumnarum: the Doric order, columnz 
Dorice; Doricum genus columnarum : 
the arrangement of columns, * columnarum 

i itio: the intercal between columns, 
intercolumnium: e tar on columns, co- 
Tumnarium (Ces., B. C., 3, 32): the sup- 


COMB 


hence = especially strug. le 
dangers and di ies): “Gimica- 
tiones, if continued or repeated (e. g., Ces.. 


RC, 7 omnium superiorum dimi- 
Gatijwerm totes in eo die atque hake 
consistere): the combat of the borer or 
ne sale pugilatus: of the wrestler, 


luctatus (the former as act, the 

latter as state): with wild beasts {vid. 

Ficut]: a combat for life, dimicatio ad 
versus aliquem (e. g., adversus 

— @ fierce jum acre : the 

was fierce and long, pugnatum est 

diu atque acriter: a2 and com- 

bat takes place, tit proelium acri certamine: 


in general): to lead 100,000 infantry to 
the combat (or in aciem centum 
millia i : to begin the 


parties): primus pro! 
quis (of any division, or of the 
which attacks first ; vid. Hirt., B. 





porting by columns, columnatio (late) : 
supported by columns, columnatus (Varr.). | 
| (4 military) column, pars exercitas: | 
agmen (when on the march) : in two, three, 
&c., columus, bipartito, tripartito (e. g., to 
attack, sizna inferre): to march up in three 
columns, tripartito agmine, or diviso in tres | 
partes exercitu, incedere: to approach in | 
columns, triplici acie instructd ve- | 
nire: to march in three columns, triplici | 
acie instructa proticisci: by columns, ex- 
efcitu in partes diviso (e. g., to march up, 
incedere). |] Of @ book, pagina. 
~ COMB, pecten: a dressing-comb, pec- 
ten rarioribus radiis: a small-tooth comb, 
pecten densioribus radiis; pecten denzus 
(). * Pecten crinalis (for combing ; 
ut for keeping up the hair, and as orna- 
ment, the Roman ladies made use of the 
acus discriminalis ; vid. Rottiger’s Sabina, 
i, p. 147) : the tooth of a comb, radius pee- 
tinis: a comb for wool, carmen ; pecten: 
for flar, hami ferrei, quibus linum pecti- 
tur (Plin., 19, 1, 3): a curry-comd, strigilis: 
@ horse-comb, scopulz setos# equis comen- 








(fight a fight with weapons): als 
with cum inter se (with a: > 
among themselves) : — or 
puns Gaerever re: pree jari also key- 
xratively with words: any body. cum aliquo = 
cum une : sctarl: any pe hse ali 
quo es Sa adversa fortuna) {vid. more 





dis: comb of a@ cock, crista; juba. |] In 
| the shape 
adverb, pectinatim. 


meet}, convallis. 

COMB, r.. pectere (general term): pec- 
tere capillos or comas (but not comere 
capillos or comas; i.e., to dress the hair): 
' to comb the hair ba-k from the forehead (a 
la Chiuoise), capillos a fronte contra na- 
turam retroagere: to comb wool, carmi- 
nate: to comb flar, hamis ferreis linum 
pectere: to com a hors, strizili radere, 
subradere. Combed, to be farmed by past 
partiv-iple of th: above verbs. 

COMB-MAKER, pectinarius (Inscrip?.) 

COMBAT, pugna: preelium: acies 
[Syn. in Batre]: certamen (zeneral 
| term for contest ; i. e., both the emulation 
and the struggle). In. certamen et pug- 


or only concursus ; congressus (the com- 


@ comb, * pectini similis: a@s | 


COMB (a place surrounded on all sides | 
by mountains, in which sereral valleys | 


na: preelii concursus (Nep., Thras., 1, 4), | 


): pugil 
| (pugilist): venator (that fights in the cir- 
| cus with wild beasts 

COMBINATION, junctio: conj=-ctio. 
congregatio: consociatio : colligatio: vim- 
culum (the means): copulatio (a tying to- 
gether): to enter into ination, se con- 
Jungere; conjungi; jungi; consociari: 
into an inti bination, arcte con 
jungi: to bring into combination [vid. To 
ComMBINE] : to stand in combination, con- 
| junctum esse (of things) cum aliqua re: 
| pertinére ad aliquid: a mark or sign of 
| combination, * copalandi siznum : the com- 
bination of words (with regard to style), 

compositio: mixtio: permixtio: a combt 
| Ration of accidents, concursus i 
| Tam: contextus (combination as state; 
e. g., of speech, orationis, sermonis: of 
things and words, rerum Siaeean 
09 





| 
| 
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cOME 


sompare Ernesti Lex. techn. Lat., p. 90): 
a systematical combination, continuatio 
seriesque rerum, ut alia cx aliA nexa et 
omnes inter se apt colligateque videan- 
tm (Cic., N. D., 1, 4, extr.): @ combination 
of the noblest efforts, concursus hones- 
tissimorum studiorum. || Asse ciation, 
gocietas: conjunctio et societas : com- 
merciuin (combination tn general, proper- 
ly and improperly) : societas conjunctionis 
humanw: convictus humanus et societas ; 
* occulta sodalitates juvenum (secret com- 
bination among young people ; vid. Soct- 
ETY): combination against any body; vid. 
CONSPIRACY. 

COMBINE, jungere: conjungere (gen- 
eral terms for to join together: conjun- 
gere, especially for any purpose) : with 
any thing. alicul rei or (cum) aliqua re: 
with any body, cum aliquo: congregare 
(to unite two or siveral persons imto @ 
fick, as it were: with any body, cum ali- 
quo): copulare (combine firmly, or to 
cause two or several objects to be firmly 
combined ; e. g., by means of a tie, a rope, 
&e.: figuratively, with any body or any 
thing, cum aliqua re or aliquo) : miscere 
alicui rei or cum aliqua re (hy mixing) : 
adjungere ad aliquid (by adding to any 
thing): devincire (to combine indissolu- 
bly, figuratively) > comparare (to combine 
several things in the same proportion to 
constitute one couple) : conglutinare (by 
gluing together) : colligare (by tying): 1 
be well combined, prwclare inter se CO- 
herere: with any thing, coherere cum 
aliqua re or alicui rei: to be combined by 
any thing, contineri aliqua re; rem con- 
tinet aliquid: uno vinculo copulare (com- 
bine by the same tie; vid. Liv., 28, 12, 14): 
to combine by pouring togethir; e. g., im 
unum or unum corpus contundere (of two 
nations), figuratively (vid. also, TO MIX]: 
to combine men for social life, dissipatos 
homines ad or in societatem vite: ConvO- 
care: connectere cum aliqua re (by @ 
knot, figuratively ; ©. 8.) orientem et occi- 
dentem ; to combine friendship with pleas- 
ure, amicitiam cunt voluptate) ; commit- 
tere alicui rei (e. g., lacum mari): the 
town with the continent, urbera continenti: 
things that are combined with cach other, 
res inter se juncte or colligate. || OF 
military forces, jungere copias : arma 
sonjungere : vires conterre: (of a nation) 
in unius populi corpus coalescere: to 
combine ones forces with those of any 
body (ec. &. Of @ general), se conjungere 
cum copiis alicujus (general term): arma 
consociare cum aliquo (as ally): signa 
conferre ad aliquem (especially in battle). 
\|To associate one’s self with, se yangere 
or conjungere cum aliquo: societatem 
inire, or coire, or facere cum aliquo: to 
be combined with any body, societatem 
habére cum aliquo: combine by wedlock, 
matrimonio alicui jungi; aliquem secum 
conjunyere: tu combine against any body ; 
vid. TO CONSPIRE. 

GOMBING-CLOTH [Kraft gives * pal- 
lium pulverem crinalem (i. €., powder) 
a vestitu coercens, mot @ very happy ctr- 
cumlocution). 

COMBUSTIBILITY, *facilitas exarde- 

scendi. 
COMBUSTIBLE, facilis ad exardescen- 
dum: igni concipiendo aptus or idoneus : 
combustible matter, materia facilis ad ex- 
ardescendum (that casily takes fire): ali- 
menta imnis (with which fire ts kept wp): 
res, quibus ignis excitari potest (general 
term for what is fit to kindle fire with) : res, 
que sunt ad incendia (with which one puts 
fire to any thing): * phlogiston (the matter 
whith was once supposed to be in all com- 
bustible bodies): that contains combustible 
matter, quod ignis or flamma consumit. 

COMBUSTION, || burning, (a) exus- 
tio: crematio (to ashes) : adustio (singe- 
ing, scorching) : ustio (af a wound) : (3) 
intr., detlagratio : contlagratio: incendi- 
um. || Tumult, tumultus (excited by 
slaves, peasants, or allies): motus (general 


| 
| 


term for disturbances in the state). Vid. 
ComMOTION. 
COME, of persons, venire: I am 


come, veni, adsum: pervenire (properly | 

and figuratively) : advenire : accedere 

(approach) : to come on foot, pedes venio | 
110 


































COME 
or advenio: on horscback, equo vehor or 
advebor: 7 @ carriage, &c., curru, or 


-navivehor, or advehor : to cause any body 


to come, aliquem arcessere, accire; ali- 

uem excire, evocare (the latter on the 
part of @ magistrate ; Vid. Bremi, Nep. 
Con., 5, 3): to one, aliquem ad se arces- 
sere; aliquem ad se vocare : aliquem ad 
se venire jubére (of @ thing ; &. 8 aliquid 
arcessere yectura) [vid. TO SEND FOR]: 
to come (such or such) a@ way, aliqua vid 
proticisci: to come requently to a place, ad 
or in locum ventitare ; locum frequen- 
tare or celebrare: to come often to any 
body, crebro ad aliquem venire ; aliquem 
frequentare : to come unerpectedly, super- 
venire or intervenire alicul; opprimere 
aliquem (to come upon, fail upon and de- 
stroy): come here, huc veni; hue ades: 
come to me, propius me hue accede: when 
they came to speak of the money, ubi ad pe- 
cuniw mentionem ventum est: it was by 
mere accident that I came to speak of them, 
non consulto, sed casu in eorum menti- 
onem incidi: how comes it that you answer 
in this manner ? quid tibi in mentem venit 
ita respondére? || Impr., of things, ve- 
nire (of letters, goods, &c.): ferri, adfer- 
ri, perterri (to be brought): to come sud- 
denly, ingruere (of disease and calamities) : 
to come imperceptibly, obrepere (of time, 
old age, &c.): to sce any thing coming, 
aliquid presagire (€. §-, alicujus rei even- 
tum): any thing does not come to the right 
person, in alienum incidere: it comes to 
(a fight, lawsuit, &c.), res venit ad aliquid 
(e. g., ad arma atque pugnam, ad inimici- 
tias, in contentionem) : venitur ad aliquid 
(e. g., ad causam dicendam), or in aliquid 
(e. g., in jus, to @ lawsuit): how comes tt 
that...? qui factum cst, ut, &c.? unde 
fit, ut, &c.? hence it comes that, &c., ita fit, 
ut, &c.; inde or ex aliquo evenit, ut, &c.; 
hee causa est, cur or quod, &c.; hine 
est, quod, &c. ; hine fit, ut, &c.; hoc 
est, quare, &c.; ex quo fit, ut, &e.: and 
thus it came that, &c., quo factum est, ut, 
&c.; also (at the beginning of a sentence) 
by itaque [vid. commentators, Nep., Arist., 


| 

























1.1): they returned whence they came, re- | 


versi sunt, unde profecti erant: when he 
was asked whence (or from what country) 
he came, quum interrogarctur, cujatem se 
esse diceret: where do you come from? 
unde venist I don’t know how it comes, 
fit nescio quomodo: i has come to this, or 
tu such a pass, &C., that, &c., res co de- 
ducta est or rem eo adduximus, ut, &c. 

=> Many combinations of “to come,” 
with nouns, have been left out here, and 
are to be looked for under the respective ar- 
ticles ; . { “to come into contact” {vid. 
Contact, &C¢., &c.J. To come first, ante- 
venire aliquem or aliquid: he came last, 
ultimus or postremus venit : to come quick- 
ly, advolare : adventare: to any body's 
assistance, propere subvenire : undique 
convolare (of @ multitude flying from all 

rts): to come between, intervenire (w2- 
expectedly) : supervenire (of persons and 
things 3 €- ZB) & the night; vid. Liv., 23, 
18, both with dative): to come in proper 
time, in good time, &c. (vid. 'TrmE]: to be 
coming and going, commenre ad aliquem 
body), in locum (of place; vid. 
Ter. Heaut., 3, 1, 35; poetical 
only, meare). | To happen (come to 
pass), cudere : accidere (accidentally, 
mostly of unfortunate events ; accidere 
sometimes with the addition of casa): con- 
tingere (especially of happy events): eve- 
nire (denoting the effect of a certatn Ca use) : 
usu venire (of facts which take place, and 
which one witnesses one’s self; not usu 
evenire; vid. Gernhard, Cic. Cat. Maj.. 3, 
7; Bremi, Nep. Hannib., 12,3). \\Te be- 
com e, fieri; evadere [vid. Become]. Il @) 
To COME ABOUT (= happen, fall out), 
evenire, tieri, &¢. : how comes it that...? 
qui fit or factum est, ut, &c. ll ‘lo COME 
AGAIN, reverti: to come again to any 
place, aliquo reverti or redire ; aliquem 
jocum repetere (return where one used to 
be): remigrare (10 @ place where one lived 
before; &.8-s Romam) [vid., a/so, RETURN]. 
\|‘o coME AFTER, postvenire (of per- 
sons): postea accidere (of things): to 
come immediately after, insequi: subsequi: 
to come after any body or any thing (with 


pee A eS ae 


° 
COME 
reference to order, rank, dignity, or time); 
succedere alicui and alicui rei: to come 
immediately after any body or any thing, 
excipere aliquem and aliquid (seldom 
without accusative, as in Ces., B. G., 2,.7; 
vid. Held) : one misfortune comes after an- 
other, *moalum excipit malum [vid., also, 
To FoLLow]. || To CoME ALONG, proce- 
dere: progredi: ire: una ire; aliquem 
sequi (with any body) : come along ! move 
te ocius (comic)! || To COME ASUNDER, 
discedere (general term of things): di- 
labi (imperceptibly) : fatiscere (by getting 
eracks): dehiscere (0 gape open). ||'To 
COME AT (or BY =0 btain, vid.), compo- 
tem fieri alicujus rei: otiri aliqua re: 
adipisci (what one esiveaye assequi : Con- 
sequi (for which one has been striving): 
nancisci (by accident) : impetrare (to gain 
by entreaties) : obtinere (obtain): auferre 
(carry off as the result of victory, properly 
or figuratively) ; easy to come at (= atlain- 
able), impetrabilis. || To comME AWAY, 
abire (general term) a or ex (very seldom 
with only ablatire of place) : abscedere a 
or ex: decedere aliquo loco, de or ex ali- 
quo loco (to leave): discedere ab, aliquo, 
loco, a or e loco (come away from): di- 


vertere ab aliquo (from any body): to’ 


come away secretly, turtim de redi; clam 
se subducere [vid., also, under TO Go}. 
|| To COME BACK, redire (to be on the way 
back or home): reverti (to turn back) : re- 
ducem esse (of a happy return from @ dis- 
tant country, captivity, &c.): recurrere 
(hastily): revolare (still stronger, to jy 
back) : to order any body to come back, ali- 
quem revocare : aliquem repetere (ur- 
gently), ||'‘to ComE BY [vid. above, To 
COME AT]. ||'To COME BEFORE, preve- 
nire: to come before (i. e., appear before ; 
e. g., the court or judge), in judicium ve- 
nire (of persons): rem ad judicem deferre 
(of things). ||'To COME DOWN, devenire: 
descendere: corruere (fall down, of 
houses, &c.): delabi ( lide down): de- 
tluere (of rain): degredi: te come down 
to any body's terms, ad conditionem de- 
scendere, accedere. Fia., ‘to come down 
ta,” (i. €.) to be handed down 10; ©. $4 hee 
in tempora or usque ad nostra te mpora 
durare: ad nostram memorixnm manere 
(of written and other monuments, &c., in 
which sense wtatem ferre ; pervenire ad 
nos or nostram #tatem are without @n- 
cient authority): tradi ab antiquis usque 
ad nostram wtatem (of a custom, manners. 
&c.). || To comE FORTH, provenire (also, 
figuratively, ta grow): evadere ex, &¢.- 
emergere ex, &. (€. g- &X terra, also ex 
ire supra terram): enasci (figuratively, 
of plants): erumpere : prorumpere (su 
enly), also with subito: in publicum pro- 
dire (appear in public) : in lucem profer- 
ri, protrahi: detegi: patefieri (of things 
brought to light, &c.) [vid, also, APPEAR). 
|| To comME FORWARD, (u) PROPR., proce- 
dere (general term) : prodire: apparere: 
exsistere (especially of distinguished men ; 
vid. Cic., Rose, Am., 2, 5; Arch. 7, 15; 
Ochs., Cie. Ecl., p. 131): openly, procedere 
in solem ex umbraculis: 08 suum popale 
ostendere: (3) = @dvance, progredi : 
proficere : progressus facere (improperly, 
to make progress) : procedere (advance). 
|| To coMEIN, (a) to enter, intro venire: 
se inferre: intro ire: inire: come ia wi 
mc! sequere intro me! come in! intro 
yeni or venite! tu come in hastily, * intro 
venire propere : * intro se proripere : in- 
trogredi: the vessel is come in, navis ap- 
pulsa est (not appulit): to have (or be, 
come in, adesse : nancisci locum : the post 
comes in, * cursor publicus venit: no one 
is allowed to come in, nemini aditus patet : 
not to allow any body to come in, aliquem 
introitu prohibere : alicui introitum pra- 
cludere: wliquem janna prohibére : ali- 
quem aditu januie arccre: aliquem €X- 
cludere : to come in any body's way (as an 
impediment), obstare : impedimento esse 
alicui: obsistere alicui in via: (B) ta com- 
ply, obsequi: concedere [vid., aso, TO 
YreLp: (y) =to be gaincdin abund- 
ance, contingere (of good things): sUp- 
etere. ||'To COME INTO, intrare (limen). 
ingredi: introire: in're Gocum) : inei- 
dere in aliquid (accidentally) : delabi in 
aliquid (imperceptibly or gradually): ad- 
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sunt: to come into any bo 
power, &., in alicujus manus 
potestatem devenire : i in alic 
(e. g.. troubles, especial: 


hands, 


faulty: decidlere tn aliquid (e. 


in an- 
gusting el familars) fo come tn 
ton, 03 


i come into fash- 
~ : aliq id in 


rel mi 


or morem venire: more re- 
eipi; ab omnibus recipi (into general use) : 
inveterascere (gradually): to come into 
danger, in periculum or in imen ve- 
nire, 


partem alicujus rei: habére partem in re 
(the Goabilired by proccity). {To 


COME NEAR, (2) PROPR.. prope ere: 
appropinquare : to come near any body or 
any thing (propius) accedere ad with ac- 
cusative: to come near (of time), prope 
adesse : subesse : appetere : the time comes 
near when, &c., prope adest quum, &c. : 
prope d esi pervenisse: 
(B) resemble, prope accedere ad aliquid ; 
accedere similitudinem alicujus rei: 
any thing does not at all come near such 
or such a@ thing, nullo modo comparari 
posse cum re. || To come Next [vid. 
@4ove, TO COME AFTER, or TO FOLLOW]. 
lj To come or, (a) =o be born of, or de- 
scend:d from, Ek Cedar ot esse ab 
aliquo: originem trahere ab aliquo: ori- 
ginem ducere ab or ex aliquo: genus du- 
cere ab aliquo: ad aliquem originem sui 
teferre : to come of a good family, honesto 
genere (natum esse); honesto loco (or- 
tum esse): to come of an humble family, 
humili, or obscuro, or ignobili loco (na- 
tum esse): (3)=to be the consequence 
of, fieri or factum est ex aliqua re. This 
comes of having too litile ta do, hoc fit (or 
factum est) ex nimio otio. Sometimes by 
hune fructum capere or percipere ex ali- 
qua re, or alicujus rei, or (the consequence 
being bad) aliquid hoe fert mcommodum. 
{To come orF, (x) deviate, detiectere: 
gredi: aberrare: discedere ab aliqua 
re: elabi: evadere: to come off the right 
way, de vii decedere (improperly): (8) 
escape (to find ond’s self at the end of an 
afar) : to come off without harm, pulchre 
i ere ( 9): to come off without 
much harm, ambustum evadere: semius- 
tum effugere (Liv, 22, 35, and 42): to 
came of with slight punishment, levi de- 
fungi pena (Liv., 29, 21) : nihil mali nan- 
cisci (without any karm, Ter. Phorm., 3, 3, 
10): he Shall not come off in this manner, 
inultum id numquam a me auferet: haud 
sic auferct (comedy): to come off unpun- 
ished, impune abire; sine poend demitti: 
to come off conqueror, victoriam consequi 
or adipisci: victoriam reportare : to come 
of with flying colors, superiorem or vic- 
torem discedere : superare (also with re- 
gard to opinion, &c., as Cas., B. G.,5,31): 
(y) to fall off cadere: decidere (.gen- 
eral term): delabi (by gliding): (6) to 
separate itself from, the bark comes off 
the tree, cortex ab arbore recedit : to come 
off (of hair), deftuere. || To come on, (2) 
in space (of persons), saccedere aliquid or 
ad or sub aliquid ( gradually): accedere 
ad aliquid (general term to come on) : ap- 
propinquare ad aliquid or alicui rei ad- 
ventare (of the approach of a hostile army) : 
progredi: progressus facere (make prog- 
ress) [vid. “To CoME FoRWaRD:”"] (/ 
thrive, grow, crescere: provenire ip 
plants and animals). {||To come over, 
transire (e. g., fo @ person's side or party, 
in alicujus partes transire): transgredi; 
locum transscendere or superare (to come 
over @ plave; €. g., over @ mountain): a 
cold shudder came over me, horror ingens 
me perstrinxit. || To come ovt, exire 
(to step out): egredi: progredi (of persons 
only: to cause any body to come out, ali- 





COME 
quem evocure (fora): to come out (of 
publications), edi (in lacem) ; emifti: foras 
dari: * prelum reliquisse Of inted 
works): to come out (of secrets, & Sexite 
in turbam or in vulgus; emanare (in vul- 
gus). JN. exire atque in vulgus emanare; 
efferri (foras, in vulgus); effluere et ad 
aures hominum permanare: fo cut out 
(of teeth, cadere: excidere: decidere 
(fall out): evelli, extrahi, eximi, excipi 
(to be pulled out): to come (= to get) out 
of a danger, out of the water, &c., (se) 
emergere : evader> ex, &c.: to come out 
with any thing. ali uid excidit ex ore (of 
words, &c.). ||'To COME ROUND, circum- 
agi, &c., (a2) to become better, in meli- 
us mutari: meliore loco esse ccepisse, 
&c.: times will come round, * letiora tem- 
pora hance iniquitatem rerum excipient: 
(8) to change gradually, to come 
round to a person's opinion, ad alicujus 
sententiam adduci, perduci, traduci. |{ To 
COME sHoRT, deficere. I cume short of 
any thing, careo aliqua re: deficit mihi 
aliquid; deficit me aliquid (to be want- 
ing) {vid., also, To Fart. and to Lose}. 
l| To come To, (a) PRoPR., pervenire ali- 
quo (to a place): aliqnuem convenire (to a 
person): it (or the matter) has come to this, 
res eo processit, deducta est; eo ventum 
est (ut, &c.): matters have come to a crisis, 
ad extrema perventum est; res est ad 
extremum deducta casum: to have come 
to a (full) per i » per issimum 
habére: plenum persuasionis esse: to 
come to the conclusion, concludere: hence 
| one may come to the conclusion, ex quo 
effici cogique potest: hare I not come toa 
right conclusign ? satisne hoc conclusum 
est? to come to any body's knowledge or 
ears, palam fieri: ab aliquo audiri; ad ali- 
cujus aures pervenire: to come To [vid. 
to come ROUND]: (3) amount to, efficere; 
also esse: what does it come to? que 
summa est? quantum est? it comes to a 
large sum, longam symmam efficere : the 
gold which came to one Attic talent, aurum, 
quod summam Attici talenti explebat: iz 
comes (amounts) to something, alicujus 
momenti esse [vid. AMounT, Cost]: (y) 
to come to pass [vid. ro Hapren]: (6) 
to come to one's self, or to one’s senses, Sui 
or mentis compotem esse: ad sanitatem 
redire or reverti (vid. Herz. Ces., B. G., 1, 
42): ad se redire: se collizere: animum 
recipere : he comes to himself, animus re- 
dit: fo come to an end. tinem capere or 
habére: exitum habére; exstingui: in- 
terire : occidere (to die): the matter is not 
yet come to an end, res nondum finem in- 
venit : to come to (@ certain state or condt- 
tion), ad aliquid pervenire, &c.): to come 





tem pervenire. JI don’t know what it will 
come to, quorsum id evadat, nescio. Is it 
come to this, that, &c.? adeone res rediit, 
ut, &e.? to come to the throne, summa re- 
rum or regnum ac diadema defertur ali- 
cui or ad aliquem: imperium transit ad 
aliquem : to come to any thing, ad aliquid 
pervenire; e. g., to one’s property, one’s 
money, to dignities, &c.,ad saum,ad num- 
, mos, ad honores: any body comes to such 
or such property, &c., aliquid transit or 
pervenit: to come to the wrong person, in 
alienum incidere (e. g.. of letters) : to come 


et recreari (to revive, to resume new vital 
strength): to come to light, in lucem pro- 
ferri: protrahi: detegi: patefieri: not to 
come to light, lacem non aspicere: publi- 
co carére: to come to the knowledge of. ali- 
quid cognoscere or deprehendere ; ad ali- 
quid pervenire. Jt comes to nothing, nihil 
esse: nihil posse: pro nihilo esse: id 
(aliquid) nihil est (e. g.. quod de pecuniad 
sperem, nihil est, Ter., Heaut., 4, 2, 4, as to 
the money, it comes to nothing) : th: matter 
comes to nothing, in aliqua re nihil est: 
de hac re nihil est: to come to hand, ali- 
quid in manum accipere ; in alicujus ma- 
DUS Venire; in alicujus manus incidere (to 
come or fall into any body's hands): to 
comz to one’s ears ; e. g., ad alicujus aures 
pervenire or permanare; ad aliquem per- 
ferri or deferri; exire in turbam or in 
vulgus; emanare (in vulgus). JN. exire 
atque in vulgus emanare; efferre (foras, 
in vulgus, ; effluere et ad aures hominum 





to a very great age, ad saummam senectu- | 


to life, nasci; in lucem edi; reviviscere } 


COME 


ee ee er 
ic): it comes to any thing, res venit ad 
aliquid (e: g.. to a fight, a battle, ad arma 
atque pugnam); or in aliquid (e. g.; to 
@ lawsuit, in contentionem); or venitur 
ad aliquid (e. g., ad causam dicendam or 
in aliquid; e. g., in jus). |{To come To- 
GETHER, convenire (general term) : con- 
eurrere : in certamen venire cum aliquo: 
obviam fieri alicui (accidentally) {vid., 
also, TO ASSEMBLE}. ||To ComME UP, 
(vid. “ro come ForTH:"} to comeup 
to (=egual, equare: ari ali 

rei or aliquid (with accusative if=—to be 
equal) > wequare aliquem: w#quari or ad- 
zquari cum aliquo (to come up to any 
body in beauty, talents, &c.), also non in- 
feriorem esse aliquo: to come up to any 
thing, adzequare (with accusative of the 
thing in which one equals any body, and 
genitive of the person whom one equals) ; 
also wliqua re se adequare posse alicui : 


aliquem or aliquid aliqua re «quiparare 
(e. g., in physical beaxty, &c.; 
vid. commentators on ep., Them., 6, 1): 


(y) to come up with (overtake), in 
cursu nancisci aliquem ; assequi; #2quare 
|| To come upon, invadere (of persons 
and things): vim alicui inferre (of tio- 
lence done, robbers, &c.): morbo corripi 
(of illness} [vid., also, TO SEIZE, To IN- 
VADE, TO ATTACK]: to come upon any 


COMEDIAN, artifex scenicus (general 
term). [=~ Comoedus, the singer of the 
canticum (retitatiro, monologue) in com- 
edy, opposed to tragoedus (in tragedy) : ac- 
tor comicus, or comicus only (xwyxds, 
xwpwtés). ES They all designate the 
a:tor tu general who 





ti, tragedians, Sen., Sy 87) [vid., also, 
Actor]. || Writer of comedy, * poéta 
scenicus term): poéta comicus, 
or comicus only, especially comici, plural: 
like @ comedian, * scenicorum more : comi- 
co more: scenicus (general term, e. g., 
complodere manus et pectus ferire sce- 
nicum est). || Comic actress, artifex 
scenica. or scenica only (in later times). 

‘ nether’ comeedia: fabula Ateliana 
sort of farce among the Romans): relating 
or belonging to comedy, comicus (xwyik‘s), 
opposed to tragicus: tn a manner helongi: 

to comzdy,comice. Comic character (i. e., 
in comedy), partes ridende [vid., also, 
Pray}. To act a comedy; vid. To Acr. 

COMELINESS, decentia: decorum : 
decor (external grace): venustas: pul- 
chritudo: forma : species: dignitas; vid, 
Beauty, Grace. 

COMELY, decens (poetizal only, and 
| in Silver Age): decorus (of speech and ac 
tions only): pulcher ( general term): for- 
mosus: speciosus: venustus [vid. Beav- 
TIFUL, HaNDSoME]. Jn a comely man- 
ner, decore: recte: ut decet: elegan- 





r. 

COMER, qui (qua) venit: a new-comer 
@. e., to a country), advena: alienizena (@ 
stranger, foreigner, opposed to indigena) : 
| peregrinus (general term. a s'ranger, op- 
| posed to civis). JN. peregrinus atque ad- 
| Vena: novellus: novicius (new tn any 
situation ; e. g. novelli Aquileienses = co 

Hl 
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toni qui nuper Aquileiam deducti erant: 
novelli servi). 

COMET, cometes- sidus cometes : 
Stella cometes (Kwirns): or, in pure 
Latin, stella crinita (Suet. Ces., 88). 
(4F Onc of the first thre: expressions is 

enerally used, or stella crinita, quam 

Teci kwyuitny Vocant, or quam cometam 
vocant (Cic., N. D., 2,5, 14; Plin., 2, 25, 
22, and even as late as Suct., Claud., 46, 
and Eutrop., 10, 8 (4); hence it follows 

stella crinita may be looked upon more 
as an attempt to translate kwyrrns than as 
a genuine Latin expression. The comet 
remained above the horizon for four hours 
every night, stella cometes quum oriretur 
et occumberet, quatuor spatium horarum 
consumebat : the comet shone during sev- 
enty days, and with such splendor that the 
whole sky scemed to be on fire, stella come- 
tes septuaginta diebus ita luxit, ut coelum 
omne flagrare videretur. 

COMFIT, condire (fruit, &c.): * sac- 
charum incoquere alicui rei (after Plin., 
34, 17, 48) : * saccharo condire : the com/it- 
ing of fruit, conditus ; conditura (manner 
of taal (e. g., olivas conditui legere, 

‘ol. 


COMFITURES, dulcia, plural, or dul- 
ciola; plural, orum (Appul., Met., iv., p. 
115, 12): *merces cuppediarum (after 
Symm., Ep., 8, 19, where we find forum 
cuppediarum) : bellaria: dulcidla (both n. 
plural, the latter in later writers): mensa 
secunda (as constituting a course). Obs. 
salzama are fruits presirved in a pickle ; 
e. g., as olives now are (Col.). 

COMFORT, || to console, consolari 
aliquem (of persons and personified ob- 
jects ; e. g., of hope, of a good conscience: 
consolari aliquem aliquid or de aliqua re: 
seldom aliquid aliqua re, as magnitudinem 
doloris brevitate consolatur (Cic.): the sim- 
ple solari is not found in prose of the Gold- 
en Age): solahum alicui prwbére or af- 
ferre (to comfort; i.e., yield or afford com- 
fort, of things): alicui solatio or solatium 
esse ((0 comfort ; i.e., to be a comfort to 
any body, of things): to go away or depart 
comforted, wzquiore animo discedere : this 
comforts me, hoc est mihi solatio : to com- 
fart one’s self, se consolari (on account of 
any thing, de aliqua re). Comfort your- 
self, or he comforted, ne te afilictes: es 
bono animo. || Enliven, refresh, ali- 

uem reticere: recreare: animum alicui 

acere: animo aliquem implére. To be 
comforted, animo relaxari; animi remis- 
sionem quivrere (by mental relaxations) : 
to be mentally comforted by any thing, aii- 
qua re recreari (e. g.. by a lettcr, literis) : 
to comfort any body with food, cibo juvare 
aliquem: by food and drink, cibo ac po- 
tioue firmare aliquem: to comfort one's 
body (or one's self) with food and sleep, 
corpus curare (Curt., 3, 8, 22); also se 
reficere: se recreare. JN. reficere et re- 
creare ; recreare et reticere: to be com- 
fortcd by any thing, aliqua re retici, or se 
roficere, or vires reticere (bodily; e. g., by 
food, &e.). Comforting, recreans, retici- 
ens: suavis, dulcis. || 770 gladden, vid. 

COMFORT, consolatio (the action of 
comforting): medicina (the means by 
which any body is comforted): poetical, 
solamen: comfort in pain, solatium dolo- 
ris: comfort in one's suff.rings, solatium 
m.lorum: to impart comfort to any body, 
aliquem consolari: on account of any 
thing, de aliqua re: to give any body much 
comfort (of persons), multa or magna ali- 
cui solotia dare (Cic.): to afford comfort, 
solatium prebére or atferre; solatio or 
solatium esse: to admit of some comfort, 
afford some comfort, nonnullam consola- 
tionem or aliquid solatii (in se) habére 
(of things): to admit of comfort, or supply 
it from themselves: to afford no comfort, 
n‘hil habére consolationis : this is my com- 
fort, eo solatio utor. To utter words of 
comfort, solatia dicere (+, Ov.). To sce’: 
comfort from onc only source, omnia in 
unnm consolationem conjicere (Cic.). 
This is the only comfort which supports 
me, hee una consolatio me sustentat: to 
look for comfor! in philosophy, medicinam 
petere a philosophii: to necd no comfort, 
nonegére medicina: voluptas (comfortatlr 
sensation): jucund.tas : dulcedo (agree. 
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ableness): the comforts of life, commoda 
vita: commoditas vita: any body feels a 
comfort, voluptas sensibus alicujus blandi- 
tur. Without comfort; vid. COMFORTLEsS, 

COMFORTABLE, || consoling, con- 
solatorius (e. g., litera): to be comfortable 
(i. e., in consoling), solatio esse: to be 
very comfortable, mayno solatio esse: it is 
a very comfortable thing that, &c., mag- 
num est solatium, wih infinitive: to ad- 
dress comfortable words to any body, aii- 
guem or animum alicujus confirmare 
(verbis) ; afflictumi alicujus animum con- 
firmare: animum alicujus demissum et 
oppressum erigere. 
tus; jucundus (cheerful): suavis: dulcis 
(pleasant): acomfortable feeling or sensa- 
tion, voluptas: I fecl (or am) comfortable, 
bene mihi est (i. e., J am well off): hilari- 
tate delector: hilare vivo (I am comfort- 
able; i. e., cheerful and happy): a com- 
fortable house, domicilium bonum. Vid., 
also, PLRASANT. 

COMFORTABLY, grate: jucunde: 
suaviter, [Syn. in ComrorTaBLe.] Vid. 
PLEASANTLY. 

COMFORTER, consolator; or circum- 
locution with virbs under ComFortT. <A 
Job's comforter, qui malo solatio aliquem 
consolatur (after Cic., De Am., 104, nos 
malo solatio, sed non multo tamen, con- 
solamur, quod, &c.). THE CoMFORTER 
(= the Holy Spirit), Spiritus Sacer: Para- 
clétus (Eccl.). 

COMFORTLESS, || that admits of 
no comfort, spe destitutus (of persons) : 
desperatus (of things): any body is com- 
fortless, alicujus dolor or luctus nullo 
solatio levari potest (can not be comforted). 
|| Destitute of all comfort, incommo- 
dus: admodum incommodus: injucun- 
dus: * omni vite: commoditate destitutus, 

COMIC, (relating to comedy) [vid. 

COMICAL, ¢ Comepy]. || Ridicu- 
lous, amusing, ridiculus: ridendus (re- 
lating to a joke, as Petron., 8), 9): @ com- 
ical circumstance, res comica (Hor., A. P., 
89): res ridicula: @ comical cxpression, 
ridiculum dictum: ridiculum: jocosus 
(full of jokes) : jocularis: jocularius (cal- 
culated to divert others): ridendus (which 
ercites laughter): a@ comical fellow, homo 
ridiculus (who excites laughter). { 2F° Joc- 
ulator in Cic., Att., 4, 16, 3, very unsafe 
text (vid. Orelli on that passage), and so 
better avoided: \epidus (pleasant, from good 
humor): facetus (witty); a comical fellow, 
lepidum caput (comedy): a comical narra- 
tor, facetus narrator. 

COMICALLY, comice: comico more: 
ridicule: lepide: facete: joculariter. Syn. 
in Comic. 

COMING, ventio (Plaut.): reditio: re- 
ditus (return, the former as act, the latter 
as state): adventus (arrival): accessus 
(e. g.. ad urbem, to the town, Cic.). The 
coming in of a ship, appulsus (with or 
without litoris). To erpect any body's 
coming with eagerness, wlicujus adventum 


| non mediocriter captare. Sudden coming 


vid. ARRIVAL]. T'he coming of a vessel 
into port, circumlocution with in portum 
venire or pervenire. 

COMING, vid. “To come (of future 
things).” 

COMING IN (of a ship), appulsus (with 
or without litoris). || Jncome, vid. 

COMMA, comma, itis, 7. (Kippe), or 
pure Latin, incisum (as one clause of a 
period, Gramm.; new Latin, as mark of 
punctuation). 

COMMAND, »v., || to give a com- 
mand, jubére (general term, ordcr any 
thing to be done, with the implied notion 
that the person who commands has, or as- 
sumes that he has, a right to do so; fol- 
lowed by infinitive active, with accusative if 
the person commanded is named ; or by in- 
finitive passive if the person is not named, 
nor plainly alluded to from the context. If 
the person, however, is virtually expressed 
from the context, the infinitive active is used. 
T is also, although less frequently, followed 
by ut, if it is used in the sense of imperare : 
jubére alicni ¢s never found in the Golden 
Age): imperare alicui aliquid or ut (to 
r mmand in consequence of the power in- 
v stdin any body; seldom in the sense of 
fu cre with following accusative and in- 


|| Agreeable, gra-’ 
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finitive) : priecipere alicui aliquid or with 
ut (to din quence of one's 
authority, prudence, experience, and supe- 
rior talents): prescribere alicui aliquid 
or with ut (prescribe; both prwcipere and 
prescribere, of superiors giving rules or 
directions for conduct to their inferiors) : 
mandure alicui aliquid or with ut (to 
charge or commission, the manner of the 
exccution being left to the person commis- 
sioned) : pronunciare (to cause to be pro- 
claimed by a herald, &c.): edicere: edic- 
tum proponere (with ut, of a magistrate, 
commanding publicly by a proclamation) : 
sciscere : sciscere jubereque (wth ut, to 
make a law, regulation, or act; the proper 
term to be applied to an act passed by the 
Roman “plebs’”’) : decernere (to pass a res- 
olution that any thing should be done, on 
the part of the Senate or consul): sancire: 
edicto sancire (to command or forbid un- 
der a penalty “that,” &c., ut or ne). || To 
have a right to command, imperandi 
jus potestatemque habére: at any place, 
loco presse. T'o command an army, ex- 
ercitui prwesse or prwpositum esse; ex- 
ercitum ducere: to command the other. 
wing, alterum tenére cornu (Nep.): to 
command the fleet, navibus et classi pra:- 
esse or prwpositum esse: the cavalry 
equitatui prwesse : to command in a prov- 
ince, presse provincie (Sall.), or in pro- 
vinciaé (Cic.): to havea right to command 
any body, imperium in aliquem or aliquem 
sub imperio habére ; est mihi imperium 
in aliquem: imperitare alicui; alicajus 
esse imperatorem : imperio regere or im- 
perio tenére aliquem, aliquid (te have the 
chief command of any body or any thing): 
dominari, do:nationem habére in ali- 
quem (command absolutely); praesse ali- 
cui or alicui rei (to preside): to command 
@ town, urbem imperio regere : to be coin- 
manded by any body, imperio alicujus 
teneri: teneri in alicujus ditione et po- 
testate: not to allow one's self to be com- 
manded, imperium alicujus detrectare. 
To have no right to command, nullam po- 
testatem, nullum imperium habére: nu!- 
lum est alicujus in aliquaé re arbitrium: 
to allow one’s self to be commanded by any 
body, alicui or alicujus imperio parére, 
obtemperare. J will do what you com- 
mand (= bid, wish), faciam quire jubes or 
precipis, ut dixisti or dicis: ut placuerit, 
|| Zo be master of, imperare alicui rei: 
moderari alicui rei; e. g., to command 
one’s tongue, linguee or orationi: one's 
pain, gricf, dolori imperare : dolorem in 
potestate tenére; to.command onc’s self, 
sibi imperare: animi potentem esse : ani- 
mum suum comprimere, coércére : one’s 
anger, iram reprimere: not to command 
one's anger, ira teneri; impotentem csse 
irw (stronger): we do not command our 
passions (desires), cupiditates dominati- 
onem in nos habent: the mind commands 
the body, animus regit corpus: not to com- 
mand our ambition, ambitione teneri: te 
command one's passions, cupiditatibus im. 
perare; opposed to servire: cupiditater 
continére, comprimere, coércére, frenure, 
domuare ac frangere. || To overlook, so 
that it may be seen or annoyed: (4% 
in a milttary sense, superare locum? 
imminére alicui loco: the tower command- 
el the high ground whire the spring was, 
turris superabat. fastigium fontis (B. G.. 
8. 41): thetower commands the city, ex taryi 
tela jaciuntur ad urbem (after Cas., B. G., 
8, 4): the hill commanded the town, collia 
imminet urbi: (3) to give a view of, 
aliquaem locum prospiccre. The house 
commands an ex'ensice vicw of the fields, 
domus longos agros progpicit (Hor.) : the 
country-house commands the lake, villa la- 
cum prospicit (Plin.). 

COMMAND, s, || of a superior, juz- 
sus: jussum (command of any body wha 
has or pretends to hare a right to do it): 
auctoritas (declaration of the will of a su- 
perior): imperium (command of a gen+ 
eral, a prince): imperatum (‘he thing com- 
manded by one who has an imperium): 
preceptum (precept, regulation): man- 
datum (commission, charge): edi tym 
(edict, public praclamation): decretum 
(resolution of the Senate or a consul, in the 
form of a decree): plebiscitum (resolution 














0; sometimes, also, ab aliquo only (e. g., 
did his duty toward the Athenians, at 
whose command he had gone out, Atheni- 
ensibus a te ed ea erat, officia 


tum observare, curare : alicujus dicto pa- 
rére: audientem esse dicto or jussis ali- 
cujus: imperio alicujus obtemperare : 
without delay, quod aliquis imperavit, im- 
pigre facere : zealously, imperata enixe fa- 
cere: negligently or lazily, rene 
imperia persequi: pwnctually, imperata 
cbatietisar facere: preceptum diligenter 
curare: to refuse fence to any body’s 
commands ; or not to obey his commands, 
imperium aspernari, contemnere : impe- 
rium, mandatum negligere: decreto non 
stare : to act against the command, contra 
edictum facere (it being @ proclamation) : 
to transgress the command, mandatum ex- 
cedere, egredi. || Tie power (of com- 
manding any body), imperium (especially 
in the army) : potestas (the command given 
or conferred on any body, thus the legal 
command): under any body's command, 
aliquo duce: alicujus ductu: to have the 
command of an army, a fleet, &c., exerci- 
tui, navibus et classi prwesse or preposi- 
tum esse: to have the command of the oth- 
er (i.e., the left) wing of the army, alterum 
tenére cornu ¢Vep., Pelop., 4, 3): to be un- 
der any body's command, alicujus imperio 
parére (especially of soldiers): alicui pa- 
rére : in potestate or sub imperio alicujus 
esse (to be under any body’s ee € or 
power): to place one’s self un é com- 
mand i any body, se ad Mpseino thats ali- 
cujus conferre. Chief command, summa 
rerum : summum imperium : summa im- 
perii, or imperium only [vid., also, CHIEF 
Commanp]. That imperium does 
not exclusively refer to military matters, vid, 
Theod. Banfei, in “ Jahn’s Jahrbicher,” 
1832, vi., 3, p. 300: belli imperium: belli 
summa (of the gencral): summa imperii 
maritimi (of the admiral): to have the com- 
mand of an army, summam imperii te- 
nére, obtinére: summe# rei or rerum, 
summe imperii prewesse, presse exerci- 
tui: ducere exercitum: to have the chief 
command of a fleet, navibus et classi pre- 
esse: toti officio maritimo prepositum 
cuncta administrare (if the whole admin- 
istration of naval affairs belongs to the 
person) : to give to any body the chief com- 
mand, summam rerum ad aliquem defer- 
re: summam imperii alicui tradere : of an 
army, @ ficet, aliquem exercitui or classi 
reticere: in a war, aliquem toti bello 
perioque preeficere: summam belli ali- 
cul deferre: summam imperii bellique 
administrandi alicui permittere: aliquem 
bello preponere: to be under the chief 
command of any body, alicujus imperio 
parére (general term) : sub aliquo militare 
(of soldiers): to serve under any body's 
command (during @ war), aliquo or sub 
aliquo imperatore or snub signis alicujus 
mereri: to be sent any where with the com- 
mand, aliquo cum imperio proficisci: to 
prolong any body's command, imperium 
sesvgare (prolongare not Latin) : to pro- 
the epdiniennpafend op HOT 
rium in annum propagare (hence to con- 
tinue, e. g., the war, bellum) : to take away 
he eepand, adimere alicui imperium or 
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abrogare alicujus imperium (Cic.) : to lay 
down the command, imperium deponere : 
an extraordinary ex- 
traordinarium (Cic.) : bs Se: any body an 
extraordinary command, dare alicui impe- 
rium extraordinarium or extra ordinem : 
to hold the most important commands, ce- 
pisse et gerere maxima imperia. || The 
command (of one’s passions, &c.), con- 
tinentia ; tem tia (the moderation in 
them ; comp. Cic., De Invent., 2, 54, 164): 
to have a command (or no command) over 
one’s passions, desires, over one’s self [vid. 
To Command]. || Desire, wish, dis- 
posal, jussum: voluntas: what are your 
commands ? quid vis? quid jubes? Tell 
me, in a word, what are thy commands ? 
quin tu uno verbo dic, quid est, quod me 
jubes? J am at your command, exspecto, 
quid velis: I am, in ail things, at your 
command, omnibus in rebus me fore in 
tua potestate, tibi confirmo (Cic. ad Div., 
5, 4, 6, Cort.): my purse is at your com- 
mand, mea arcé utere non secus ac tua 
(Plin., Ep., 3, 19, 8): my house is always 
at your command, semper tibi patent fores 
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body or any thing, *nummus in memoriam 
alicujus or alicujus rei cusus: a speech in 
commemoration of any body, * oratio in 
memoriam a habita: laudatio (a 
panegyric, not ogium): @ paper, essay, 
&c.,in sinduencterion ony boas: * libel- 
lus in memoriam alicujus compositus. A 
statue raised in commemoration of any 
body, cippus : to erect a statue in commem- 
oration of any body, jaudis ut maneat me- 
moria, statuam alicujus ponere. In com- 
memoration, memoria causa: in commem- 
Oration of, in memoriam alicujus (Suet., 
Dig.): to raise mon ts in a 
tion of any body, memoriam nominis 
monumentis consecrare. 
COMMEMORATIVE [vid. Commem- 
ORATION], quod alicujus rei memoriam 
revocat, renovat, redintegrat, represen- 
tat: quod memoriam nominis (alicujus) 
consecrat: a@ commemorative statue, sta- 
tua, laudis ut maneat memoria, posita. 
COMMENCE, v., ntr., || to take its 
commencement, incipere [vid. To BE- 
GIN]: the combat commences, preelium 
committitur : hostes acie concurrunt: the 








he: my home is always at your ¢ d, 
whether I may be in or not, tibi mea do- 
mus me presente, absente patet: to sub- 
p serie to any body’s commands, se to- 

fingere ad arbitrium et nutum alicu- 
jus: to do any thing at any body's com- 
mand, ad nutum alicujus et voluntatem 
aliquid facere: to be at command (i. e., 
ready or at hand for use), promtus : mon- 
ey which is at command, pecunia presens : 
to be at command, promtum or paratum 
esse: to be sufficiently at command, sup- 
petere (of things, vid. Mab., Ces., B. G., 
1, 3): to have at command, providisse, pa- 
ravisse: to keep at command habére para- 
tum, in e ito, in procinctu: to have 
money at one’s command, pecuniam in nu- 
merato or pre manu habére : tears which 
any body at his command, lacrime 
conticte doloris. 

COMMANDED. | Circumlocution by 
words and examples in TO COMMAND and 
ComMAND, s. 

COMMANDER, prefectus alicujus and 
alicui: prepositus alicui: qui alicui pre- 
est or prepositus est (general term): dux 
(of an army or a division): dux summus: 
imperator (commander-in-chief): belli or 
exercitis dux, or from the contert dux: 
ductor only (any commander in war ; duct- 
or, however, not in plain prose): bello pre- 
positus : commander of the horse, magister 
€quitum (the proper word in the Roman 
army): of the fleet, prefectus classis: to 
be commander-in-chief [vid. “to have the 
chief command,” under COMMAND]: dux, 
preefectus classis (admiral) : przetor (com- 
mander of troops, not Romans, especially of 
lan 8, oTparnyés, often used by Ne- 
pos; vid. commentators on Milt., 4, 4): 
prefectus equitum (general term, while 
magister equitum refers to the Roman 
horse only): to be commander of the horse, 
equitatui presse: commander of the in- 
Santry, copiarum pedestrium dux: to be, 
copiis pedestribus, or simply copiis pre- 
esse: commander of the artillery, perhaps 
* prefectus rei tormentarie summus: to 
be elected commander, chosen commander- 
in-chief, ducem deligi ad bellum geren- 
dum: the valor of a commander, virtus 
imperatoria: talents for a future com- 
mander, indoles imperatoriz virtutis (Jus- 
tin, 2, 8,15): the experience of a command- 
er, rei militaris peritia. 

COMMANDER (= a paving-ram), fis- 
tiica. 

COMMEMORATE, || to make men- 
tion of [vid. Mention]. |] To cele- 
brate, agere: agitare (the proper word ; e. 
g., an event, the anniversary of any thing, 
one’s birth-day, &c.): celebrare (wih 
pomp or demonstrations of joy, by one’s 
presence; e. g., @ birth-day, a wedding, 


war ces, bellum suscipitur: day- 
break commences, dies appetit: lucescit : 
dilucescit : illucescit : evening commences, 
advesperascit: night commences, nox ap- 
petit: TR., incipere: coepisse : inchoagre: 
ordiri : exordiri [Syn. in BEGIN] : to com 
mence speaking, initium dicendi facere, 
sumere; exordior dicere: to commence 
after any body, aliquem excipere : he com- 
menced (his speech) thus, ingressus est sic 
loqui. Vid. Becin. 
COMMENCEMENT. Vid. Becinnina. 
COMMEND, commendare. Oss., com 
mendare answers exactly to the English 
word in all its meanings. (1) To recom 
mend to protection, &c., or favor- 
able notice, commendare aliquem or . 
aliquid alicui. (2) To make an im- 
pression in favor of any thing, 
(vox) que una maxime eloquentiam vel 
commendat vel sustinet (Cic.). (3) De 
liver over to notice; e. g., commen- 
dare aliquid literis : commendare nomen 
tuum immortalitati. To commend any 
body to another strongly, alicui aliquem de 
meliore nota commendare (Cur. ap. Cic., 
Epp., 7, 29: the figure taken from the nota, 
by which the quality of wine was mark- 
ed): to commend any body very earnestly, 
etiam atque etiam, or magnopere, or val- 
de commendare: aliquem intime com- 
mendare : very kindly, * peramanter com- 
mendare. To commend any body very 
strongly by letter, ad aliquem de aliquo 
scribere diligentissime : to have any body 
commended to one, commendatum sibi ali- 
quem habére: to commend ones self te 
any body's love and protection, se ccm- 
mendare alicujus amori et fidei: to endeav- 
or to commend one’s self to any body, que- 
rere sibi apud aliquem commendationem. 
To commend one’s self, gratum esse; pla- 
cére ; probari (all of things) : to commend 
one’s self by any thing, se commendare 
aliqua re (of 3): commendari ali- 
qua re (of things) : to commend itself (with 
emphasis on the self ; i.e., by its own good 
qualities), suapte naturd gratum esse. JN. 
poragreacanly 7 committere. Z commend 
t of mine to your honor and 
saplantag, bona nostra hec tibi permit- 
to et tue mando fidei: demandare is “to 
commit as a charge ;” e. g., unius 
tri cure plures liberos demandare. For 
= praise, vid. PRAISE. 
COMMENDABLE, commendandus : 
commendatione dignus: commendabilis 
(Z. Col.). Vid. PratsEwortTuy. 
COMMENDATION, commendatio (in 
all the senses of the English word) : suasio 
(act of commending, e. g., legis). That he 
may know my commendation was no ordina- 
Ty one, ut sciat meam commendationem 
non vulgarem fuisse (Cic.). Any body's 





less frequently of feasts): te ate 
a day, diem prosequi (vid. Nep., Ait., 4, 
exir.) : to commemorate any thing by a feast 
Sor three days, diem festum agere triduum 
or per triduum. 

COMMEMORATION, celebratio (pub- 
lic celebration): but mostly by memoria 
(commemoratio is the act of recounting). 
Money coined in commemoration of any 

~ 





" dation is of very great use to me 
with any body, maximo adjumento est 
mihi alicujus commendatio apud aliquem 
Modesty is the best commendation of youth, 
prima commendatio proficiscitur alicui a 
modestid: to have received a strong com- 
mendation from any body, magnopere 
or diligentissime commendari ab aliquo ‘te 
any body, alicui). Vid. Pratse. 
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COMMENDATORY, commendaticius 
(not commendatorius, which is late, Si- 
don.). ‘Commendatory letters, commenda- 
ticia: litere or tabelle. To give any body 
commendatory letters to any body, * ali- 
quem commendare alicui per literas. A 
commendatory speech, oratio commenda- 
ticia (after Cic. ad Div., 5,5): suasio (if 
it advises the adoption of the thing com- 
mended ; e.g., of alaw). Vid. PANEGYRIC. 

COMMENDER, commendator (Plin.): 
Seminine, commendatrix (Cic. and Plin.). 

COMMENSURABLE, 2 || reducible 

COMMENSURATE, } to a com- 
mon measure, circumlocution with me- 
tiri, commetiri. These things are not 
commensurate, *harum rerum alteram 
cum altera commetiri non potes (after 
Cic., De Inv., 1, 26: negotium cum tem- 
porecommetiri). || Adequate, par: con- 
veniens: congruens: aliquid satis esse vi- 
detur. 

COMMENT onorupon. || Annotate, 
interpretari aliquid : esse interpretem ali- 
cujus rei: explanare : enarrare, commen- 
tari (explain an author, poem, &c., the for- 
mer verbally, the latter in writing ; both 
Silver Age). To comment on a book, com- 
mentari librum (Suet., Gram., 2): com- 
mentaria in librum componere (Gell.). 
|| Zo make observations on, to cen- 
sure, notam ascribere alicui rei (afiz a 
mark of censure: properly of the Roman 
censor: only of written comments) : in- 
vehi in aliquem: reprehendere et exagi- 
tare aliquid: notare aliquid. Tu com- 
ment severely on any body, notare or no- 
tare ac vituperare aliquem: to comment 
playfully on any body, notare aliquem 
joco (Suet.). To comment unfavorably on 
every circumstance, omnia in deterius tra- 


ere. 

COMMENT, s., || annotation, anno- 
tatio (post-Augustan): * scholion: expli- 
catio: interpretatio [vid. ANNOTATION, 
Note}. || Remark, censure, nota (a 
written remark, properly of the Roman cen- 
sor): a severe Comment, nota censorie se- 
veritatis: animadversio. To escape un- 
pleasant comments, etfugere animadversi- 
onem (e. g., neque enim etfugere animad- 
versionem possemus, si semper iisdem 
pedibus uteremur, Cic.): to make com- 
ments on any thing, notare aliquid; re- 

rehendere et exagitare aliquid: on any 

ody, notare ac vituperare aliquem. Vid. 
ComMMENT, v. 

COMMENTARY, commentarius or 
commentarium ; diminutive, commentari- 
olum (plural commentarii; very seldom 
commentaria. But obs., commentarium 
— liber, scriptum : not a “ series of explan- 
atory notes :” it was, however, used in this 
sense in Gellius's time, who speaks of a 
grammarian’s commentaria in Virgilium, 
though the nature of that work is un- 
known): interpretatio: enotatio. To 
write a commentary on Virgil, commenta- 
rium in Virgilium componere (Geil.). 

COMMENTATOR, interpres: explana- 
tor (one who erplains) : enarrator (who ex- 
plains an author hermeneutically): ca- 
lumniator (one who makes malicious com- 
ments), F 

COMMERCE, mercatura (especially of 
the merchant): mercatio (commercial trans- 
action, the buying and selling, Gell., 3, 3): 
negotium or, plural, negotia (the business 
which any body carries on, especially as 
corn-merchant and money-lendcr): com- 
mercium (commerce, commercial inter- 
course, Sal., Jug., 18, 6; Plin., 33, 1, 3; 
with any thing, alicujus rei, Plin., 12, 14, 
30; then, also = liberty of commerce) : 
wholesale business, mercatura magna et 
copiosa: in retail, mercatura tenuis [Vid. 
TRADE]. The Roman merchants carry on 
@ commerce with Gaul, mercatores Roma- 
ni ad Gallos commeant (i. e., they visit 
Gaul with their merchandise, Cas., B. G., 
1,1). || Social intercourse, conver- 
satio (Vell., Quint.): usus: consuetudo 
(of his service, &c.) : convictus (in so far 
as one lives with any body). Vid. INTER- 
COURSE, 

COMMERCE, v. Vid. the abore article. 

COMMERCIAL, || belonging to 
commerce; e.g.,commercial agent, cura- 
tor ogy ta publicus (afier Sal., Jug., 
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71, 1): to be the commercial agent of a so- 
ciety, * rem alicujus societatis agere ; ne- 
gotia alicujus societatis procurare (Cic. 
ad Div., 12, 24): commercial flag, insigne 
navium mercatoriarum: commercial spirit, 
mercandi studium or cupiditas (vid. Cic., 
De Rep., 2, 4, 1): commercial law, * lex 
mercatoria; lex emendis aut vendendis 
rebus (Cic., Verr., 1, 55, 143) : commercial 
town or place, forum rerum venalium : 
commercium (place where commerce, es- 
pecially barter, 7s carried on): emporium 
(the place near the harbor where commerce 
was carried on) : oppidum, (ubi est) forum 
rerum venalium (a town where commerce is 
carried on ; vid. Sal., Jug., 71, in.) : forum, 
oppidum nundinarium (a place where week- 
ly markets are held): a flourishing com- 
mercial town, urbs emporio florentissima : 
the most frequented commercial town of the 
whole empire, forum rerum venalium toti- 
us regni maxime celebratum. 

COMMINATION, minatio: commina- 
tio: denunciatio: mine. Syn. in THREaT- 
ENING. 

COMMINATORY, minax: minitabun- 
dus (properly of persons). Adverb, mina- 
citer. 

COMMINGLE, miscére (to mir): per- 
miscére (mix together thoroughly): with 
any thing, aliquid cum aliqua re or ali- 
quid alicui rei: admiscére alicui rei (¢o 
miz with; commonly in the passive voice, 
admisceri aliqua re, to become mized with 
any thing): confundere, with any thing, 
cum aliqua re (properly, to pour together ; 
hence, figuratively, mingle; e. g., the true 
with the false, vera cum falsis). 

COMMINUTE, conterere: friare (to 
crumble): pinsere (pound, in order to re- 
duce any thing) : contundere (crush, e. g., 
in a mortar, in pila). 

COMMISERATE, || to have compas- 
sion, misereri, commisereri alicujus : 
miseret me alicujus: misericordia alicu- 
jus commotum or captum esse (to pity 
any body): misericordiad aliquem or ali- 
quid prosequi: misericordiam alicui im- 
pertire : miserari, commiserari aliquid (to 
pity,and show the pity at the same time; vid. 
Bremi, Nep., Ages., 5,2): to pity any body’s 
fate, misfortune, alicujus fortunam com- 
miserari; casum alicujus miserari. 

COMMISERATION, misericordia 
(pity): miseratio: commiseratio (demon- 
stration of pity). Vid. Compassion. 

COMMISSARIAT, duumviri, &c. (ac- 
cording to the number of members), rebus, 
quas belli usus poscunt, subministrandis 
(as a board). 

COMMISSARISHIP, * preefectura rei 
frumentariw: * prefectura annone (at 


Rome). 

COMMISSARY, curator (he that takes 
care of any body's business in general, e. g., 
agent of the Adriatic maritime company, 
curator corporis maris Hadriatici, Inscr.) : 
recuperator ( judge to decide questions re- 
lating to property and pecuniary transac- 
tions, appointed by the praetor : to nominate 
such, dare recuperatores). OBs., not cog- 
nitor, nor inquisitor (Dict., and Schutz, 
Lex. Cic., under the words). || Commis- 
sary (military), annone prefectus (at 
Rome, Liv., 4, 13): rei frumentarivw pre- 
fectus (in Hirt., B. G., 8,35: frumentarius 
= qui frumentum in oppidum importat) : 
qui res, quas belli usus poscunt, subminis- 
trat. A board of commissaries, * duumvi- 
ri (according to the number) rebus, quas 
belli usus poscunt, subministrandis, 

COMMISSION, || appointment of 
an officer in the army, * prwfectu- 
ra militum. || A trust or warrant, 
mandatum (commission. or order to deliver 
any message, either verbally or by writing) : 
negotium (commission to perform any 
thing ; instead of which provincia is some- 
times used): to give a commission to any 
body, alicui negotium dare or mandare ; 
mandare alicui aliquid: to recetve a com- 
mission, mandatum datur mili ab aliquo: 
to execute a commission, mandatum exse- 
qui, persequi, conficere, perficere, pera- 
gere : execute @ commission tn the most ex- 
act manner, exhaurire mandatum: in a 
careless manner, negligenter rem manda- 
tam gerere. || Act of committing a 
crime, perhaps patratio (Vell., but of con- 
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cluding a peace: commissio, e. g.. piaculi, 
Arnob., late: perpetratio, Toei: bone 
by circumlocution, patrare i Pepeere 
facere: committere, &c. [vid. Commrr]. 
A sin of commission, peccatum, quod in 
effectu est (opposed to “ sin, of omission,” 
delictum: though Diderlein does not con- 
fine delictum to this notion). To issue a 
commission of bankruptcy against any 
body, * recuperatores dare, qui bona ali- 
cujus in gratiam creditorum vendant. 
To have received, or to hold a commission 
(in the army), perhaps ordines ducere ; or 
prefecturé ornari (after Cic., Ep. ad 
Fam., 7, 5). A ship in commission, per- 
haps * navis omnibus rebus ornata atque 
instructa: to put a ship in commission, na 

vem expedire atque instruere (vid. Hirt., 
B. Alez., 25). || A body of persons 
intrusted with an inquest or the 
decision of @ matter, recuperatores; 
arbitri: to appoint such a commission, re- 
cuperatores (arbitros) dare: to reject the 
commission, recuperatores rejicere: the 
decision of a commission, judicium recu- 
peratorium. To send to any place a com- 
mission of inquiry, mittere qui presentia: 
spectent (Tac.): to order a commission of 

inquiry to be sent, de re presenti cognosci 

jubere. Vid., also, COMMITTEE. 

COMMISSION, v., mandata alicui dare: 
madare alicui, ut; negotium dare alicui, 
ut (charge with the execution of any thing): 
to be commissioned with any thing, juassus 
sum facere aliquid: by eny body, manda- 
tum habére ab aliquo [vid., also, among 
Commission, subst.]: alicui alicujus rei 
faciendw licentiam dare or permittere 
(cf. Cic., Verr., 3, 94, 220; Sall., Jug., 103, 
2): liberum alicujus rei arbitrium alicui 
permittere (Liv., 32, 37 ; both = to author- 
tze any body to perform any thing: ali- 
cujus nomine, in any body's name: aliquo 
auctore, under any body's authority ; e. g., 
to do any thing, facere aliquid): deferre, 
demandare alicui aliquid (intrust any body 
with the execution of any thing, e. g., curam 
alicujusrei): delegare alicui aliquid (Gold- 
en Age, to commission any body with an 
thing that one ought to perform one’s self; 
in Silver Age, to commission, in a general 
sense ; vid. Herz., Hirt., B. G., 8, 22). 

COMMISSIONER, procurator (agent, 
&c., Cic., Att., 4, 16, ext): negotiorum 
curator (Sall., Jug., 71, 2); or sequester, 
interpres, confector negotiorum (qll in 
Cic., Verr., 2, 44, 108): per quem agimus 
(our agent, Cic., Verr., 3, 66, 155). Com- 
missioner tn any matter, transactor et ad- 
minister alicujus rei (Verr., 2, 28, 69). 
Custom-house commissioners, portitores ; 
exactores portorii; * duumviri (triumviri, 
&c., according to number) portoriis exi- 
gendis: qui portoria exigunt: telonarii 
(Cod. Just.). Commissioners of taxes, qui 
vectigalia exigunt: * duumviri (triumviri, 
&c., according to number) vectigalibus ex- 
igendis. Commissioners of bankruptcy, 
* recuperatores bonis alicujus in gratiam 
creditorum vendendis; or *recuperatores, 
qui bona alicujus in gratiam creditorum 
vendant. To be any body’s commissioner, 
alicujus rationes- negotiaque procurare ; 
negotia alicujus gerere. 

COMMISSURE, commissura (= knot, 
tie): coagmentum: coagmentatio (the join- 
ing of two bodies) : junctura (by what they 
are joined, Plin., 13, 15, 29). 

OMMIT, || to intrust, committere 
(to leave it to a person, imposing on hima 
moral responsibility) : permittere (to leave 
a thing quite to another): mandare: de- 
mandare (to commit to be kept or perform- 
ed): deponere aliquid apud aliquem (to 
give any thing to any body to be kept safe): 
credere (e. g., occulta sua alicui credere) : 
to commit (as it were) one’s self to any 
body's protection, se permittere, commit- 
tere, tradere in alicujus fidem : to commit 
to memory, mandare memorie aliquid. 
|| Zo imprison, comprehendere (to ar- 
rest): in custodiam dare, in vincula con- 
jicere (put into custody). || To be guilty 
of: facere: committere: admittere: in 
se admittere (the latter implying more of 
moral guilt); suscipere in se: patrare: 
perpetrare. To commit a crime, admit- 
tere scelus, maleficium, dedecus, flagiti- 
um : flagitium committere (Cic.) : us 


COMM 
fn se admittere (Ces.): a foul crime, foe- 


dum facinus in se consciscere (Liv.): a 

furtum facere: @ murder, cedem 

facere (Cic.), edere, perpetrare (Liv.): 4 
. ; in errore 


clue ‘sommeestoe oe 
fault has he committed? quid designa’ 

? Oxzs. “To commit,” is pm 
lated i 


COMMITMENT, 

COMMITTEE, || men elected fora 
given purpose: : apocléti (in 
the Greek towns, chosen men who assembled 


mensarii ice it consisted of three): a 
committee for drawing up laws, decemviri 
us scribendis. 


COMMIX. Vid. Commingle. 
~COMMIXTURE, permixtio (as action 
=< eee admisxtio (as action) : admix- 


res admixta (as thing). 

 COMMODIOUS, | fit and proper 
for the accomplishment of a pur- 
pose: commodus (proper ; whatever has 
the proper measure, and from its nature is 
suited to the purpose): opportunns (con- 
venient from situation See of place, 
then of time, age, &c.): aptus (suitable, as 
the effect «) nature and art): idoneus (ft, 
by tts natural 
ae opportunus et idoneus; 
et oagpenal habilis et — 





common 





port oer 7, a pa ali 
us, peridoneus (for any thing, ali- 
cui rei or ad aliquid). |j pt bniches tat f 


COMM 
utilitatis communio: to have a common 
interest with any body, utilitatis communi- 
one sociatumesse. Oss. Instead of “com- 
mon to A and B,” the Romans often said 
“common to A with B.” Thus: sae 
things are common to rich and poor, com: 
munia ista locupletibus sunt cum paupe- 
ribus: this is common to us and (or with) 
the brute creation, commune est nobis ali- 
quid cum bestiis. In Common, commu- 
Biter; in promiscuo; promiscue ;. pub- 
lice: to have every in common with 
eny body, omnia cum aliquo communi- 
ter possidére (Cic.): to have any thing 
tn common with any body, est mihi ali- 
quid commune cum aliquo: hee mihi 
cum aliquo conjuncta et communia sunt 
(Cic.) : they have every thing in common, 
omnium rerum est inter eos communi- 
tas: between friends let every thing, with- 
out exception, be in common, inter amicos 
sit omnium rerum sine ulla exceptione 
communitas (Cic.). || Common to the 
greater number of persons, to the multi- 
tude: communis (but without the acces- 
sory notion of meanness). || Ordinary, 
mean, low, popularis (usual among the 
people ; hence of inferior quality, &c., gen- 
eral term) : pervulgaris (common 
sci’ found or me with 
every where ; manasa term, low, bad): 
vulgatus, pervulgatus, pervagatus. JN. 
communis et pervagatus (spread every 
where — known): usitatus (Aabditual, usu- 
al): quotidianus (met with every day): 
plebeius (belonging to the common people ; 
uncivilized, low): a common saying, pro- 
verbium vulgare, or contritum, or ser- 
mone tritum; proverbium, quod in om- 
nium ore est or versatur: common life, 
vita quotidiana: the language of common 
life, genus sermonis usitatum: eloguence 
borrows or derives its materials from com- 
mon. life, dicendi ratio in communi quo- 
dam usu versatur: a common beauty, 
forma vulgaris or quotidiana: co 


satel 


COMMON COUNCIL, senatus civita 
tis (Plin.): * senatus municipalis. A mem 
ber of the common council, * senator muni 
cipalis : decurio (according to Roman cus- 
toms 

COMMON CRIER, protiunciator : pre- 
co (herald, also at auctions). 

COMMON GOOD, res publica : salus : 
lt good, in com- 
une consulere, or consultare. 

COMMON HALL, curia. 

COMMON LAW, jus consuetudinis 
(Cic., De Invent., 2, 22, 67). 
COMMON-PLACE (= an ordinary topic 
in philosophy), locus,commmunis or locus 

only (réxos, Cic., N. D., 2, 24). 

COMMON-PLACE, adj, vulgaris, com 
munis et contritus (Cic.). 

_COMMON-PLACE-BOOKS, adversa- 

plural. 

COMMON PROPERTY, res communis 
Cs -; Pictor res communis terrarum erat, 
Plin.). 

COMMON-PRAYER-BOOK, sollemnia 
ne ep carmina (after Liv.) : * liber 


COMMON, s., ager  publicus (Cic.) > ager 
pasture, Cic., 


to 








uus 


aS RTE tes also the lower 
class of the people (in a depreciating sense): 
vulgus (the common people, the multi 

as distingui: by ignorance, credulity, 
&c., from the better class of the people): 
multitado (the multitude in general). 

COMMONER. Vid. Common. 

ee [vid.Comson]}. House of 





salt, sal popularis (Cat): no common 
abilities, haud mediocre ingenium: a 
common soldier, miles gregarius Mare 





Convenience or comfort, dus : 
expeditus (without difficulty) : ‘bouus (woell 


as term of contempt, since miles 
by itself aakeosie thé common soldier ; 





or conveniently arranged): a 
house, domicilium bonum. 
COMMODIOUSLY, opportune (con- 
veniently for the purpose): idonee ( prop- 
erly): apte (in @ manner to suit or to fit): 
recte (becomingly): commode; bene: to 
dwell commodiously, bene habitare. 
COMMODITY, Twhat possesses the 
quality of ease, comfort: commodi- 
tas: commodum: opportunitas (conven- 
tence). || Profit, commodum: emolu- 
mentum (advantage, to incom- 
modum, detrimentum): lucrum : fructus 
(gain: opposed to damnum): quzstus 
(gain, which one seeks, profit): utilitas 
(general term for the use or serviceableness 
of any thing). || Ware or merchand- 
tse, merx. modities, merces. 
COMMON, || that in which the per- 
sons spoken of participate alike: 
communis (in which all hace or may have 
@ share, opposed to proprius): publicus 
(that which belongs to or concerns the whole 
people or the state, opposed to privatus): 
@ common fault, vitium commune: the com- 
mon sense of mankind, communis sensus 
@. e., the moral perception, tact, &c.; e. g., 
tn the intercourse between man and man: it 
afterward came to hare n early the mean- 
ing of our “common. sense ;” e. g., sensum 
communem auferre, sound human under- 
standing, Phedr.,1,7,4. In this meaning 
sensus alone was used: persona furore de- 
tenta sensum non habet, Ulp. Dig. Near- 
ly so omnes eripere alicui sensus, Catull.). 
To speck according to the common senti- 
ment of men, €X communi hominum opin- | 
jone dicere: the common weal or good, 
bonum publicum; salus communis or 





publica (the common welfare): res publica 
(the state in general): the commonwealth, | 
publica res or res publica: this is common | 
to free nations, hoc commune est libero- | 

rum populorum: tohavea 


Pp to officer). The Commons; plebs 
(the common people; opposed to patricii 
— equites) : vulgus (of low extraction 
and profession, stands for every common 
and low multitude; e. g., of the people, 
soldiers, &c.): fex populi (the scum of the 
people): a common man, homo vulgaris: 

nnus e or de multis (one of the great mul- 
titude) : homo de plebe: plebeius (a com- 
mon citizen) : homo infimo or sordido loco 
natus: homo sordidus: homo obscurus 
(of low, obscure birth): homo rudis (an 
uneducated person): homo inhonestus (a 
dishonest, vile person): a quite common 
person, homo ultime sortis (with respect 
to extraction) : homo inhonestissimus (rela- 
tive to character): a common prostitute, 
puella or mulier vulgaris; mulier, que 
domum omnium libidinibus patefecit ; 

prostibulum : the son of a common prosti- 
tute, ex vulgato corpore genitus: to make 
one’s self common with any body, se abji- 
cere ad alicujus usum ac consuetudinem 
(of. Cie, Parad.,1, 3, 14; De Legz., 1, 9. 
20): not to make one’s self common with 
any body, alicujus aditam sermonemque 
defugere : to raise one’s self, or to be, above 
the common level, plus sapere, qu2m cete- 
Ti: far above, &c., longe ab imperitorum 
intelligentia sensuque sejunctum esse: 


| not to be raised above the common level, in 


medio positum esse (Cic.): in intellect, 
mediocris esse ingenii (Cic.): to become 
common, increbrescere (of a custom, &ce.): 

to introduce any thing into common life, 
ad vitam communem adducere (of any 
thing that was before confined to a higher 
sphere ; e. g., philosophiam). || General, 
universus : - generalis (relating tothe whole): 

communis (common, relating or belonging 
to all) : vulgaris : tritus (common or habit- 
ual). JN. vulgaris communisque (relating 
to the general use of a thing). In some 





cause | 
with any body, in e€dem cum aliquo causa | 
esse: to make common cause with any | 

, Causam suam or consilia sua con- | 
fungere cum sliquo: common interest, | 


inst “common,” in this signification, 


is expressed by omnis: this is the common | 


talk, hic sermo omnibus est in ore: this 


vitium est cantoribus (Hor.): @ common 





*evocati populi Britannici. 
|| Daily fare or allowance, victus quotidi- 
orm ccena quotidiana: or victus, cibus 
only. 

COMMONLY, communiter (in such 6 


2 pir : commonly 
(of persons and oT. ): notus et apud 
omnes paercmaabas (hat) has come to every 
body's rempesti of things cule to make 
any 


happens, ut fit: it is commonly 
asked, quzri solet: a more than commonly 
learned divine, * theologus supra vulga- 
rem modum eruditus: i commonly hap- 
pens so, sic fere fieri solet. 

COMMONWEALTH, respublica libera, 
Srom context, respublica only. The mon- 
arcky is transformed into a commonwealth, 
a regis dominatione in populi 
Vindicator respublica. 

COMMOTION, |j in the state: tumul- 
tus (Roman name for any sudden outbreak 
azainst them; e. g., of slaves, peasants, al- 
lies) : motus : motus concursusque (com- 
motion in the state): seditio (mutiny against 
the gi : vis repentina Godden 
commotion) : turbe: commotion among 
the citizens, seditio domestica: to excite a 
commotion, tarbas dare or facere (Ter.): 
tumultum facere (Sall.), concitare ; sedi- 
tionem facere, concitare, commovére, 
concire : to cause a violent commotion in 
the camp, maximas in castris turbas effi 
cere (Cic.): to cause commotions, 
novos tumultus movére (¢ Hor.) : to cause 
commotions tn a state, tumultum injicere 
civitati (Cic.) : turbe ac tumultis conci- 
tatorem esse (Cic.): tumultum edere or 
prebére (Liv.): to quell the commotion, 
tumultum sedare (Liv.), a 
(Tac.) : soditionem sedare, lenire, tran- 


' quillam facere, comprimere, exstinguere: 
is acommon fault of singers, omnibus hoc | 
, Citatur, exardescit : breaks out again, sed? 


2 commotion breaks out, seditio oritur, com 
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flo recrudescit: i subsides, seditio lan- 
guescit: 7 is appeased, seditio conticescit. 
|| Any violent motion: motus: jacta- 
tio: jactatus: agitatio [Syn. in AciTa- 
TION]: tumultus (of the sea, the body; 
also of the mind, mentisf): vehementior 
énimi concitatio: animi permotio (af the 
mind). To put every thing in commotion, 
*“miscére ac turbare or turbare ac mis- 
sére ommia. Vid., also, AGITATION. 

COMMUNE, confabulari: fabulari (to- 
gether, inter se: with any body, cum ali- 
quo): sermones cedere (Adyous konrety, 
to carry ona pleasant and familiar con- 
versation with any body, the object of which 
tends more to entertainment than instruc- 
tion): to commune together in @ private 
and confidential manner, cum aliquo fabu- 
lor insusurrans ac prebens invicem au- 
rem (Suet., Cal., 22). 

COMMUNICABLE, quod communicari 

otest. 

COMMUNICANT, * ad mensam sacram 
accedens. 

COMMUNICATE, impertire (less com- 
monly, impertiri) alicui aliquid or aliquem 
aliqua re (to give any body his share ; vid. 
Zumpt, § 418): communicare aliquid cum 
aliquo (to make any thing, whether a ma- 
terial or mental object, common with an- 
other: the construction communicate ali- 
cui aliquid is not classical; ‘vid. Held, 
Cas., B. G.,3,18; Ruddim., Instit. Gramm., 
2, p. 197): participem facere aliquem ali- 
cujus rei (to allow any body to take a part 
or shure in any thing ; especially of mental 
matters. Communicare conveys the notion 
of two persons receiving one whole in com- 
mon; by participem facere, one of the two 
receives a portion only. Participare ali- 
quid cum aliquo hardly belongs to sober 
prose): infundere aliquid in, with accusa- 
tive (diffuse, spread ; e. g., evil to the state, 
mala in civitatem): exponere alicui ali- 
quid (to communicate any thing verbally) : 
perscribere aliquid ad aliquem or (more 
seldom) alicui aliquid (to communicate by 
writing): effundere aliquid or alicui ali- 
quid (to pour out, as it were ; hence, to com- 
municate amply or fully by speech or writ- 
ing ; vid. Cic., De Or., 1, 34, extr.; Altt., 


16, 7,5; Flacc., 17, 41): to communicate 


by friction (of things only), affricare ali- 
quid alicui rei: to communicate any thing 
to any body (i. e., inform him of it), alicui 
impertire de re: to communicate any thing 
to any body verbally, in sermone exponere 
alicui aliquid: to communicate to any body 
any plan, consilium communicare cum 
aliquo; aliquem participem facere con- 
silii: I communicate to any body something 
of my plan, impertio alicui aliquid con- 
silii mei: I communicate my thoughts to 
any body, cogitationes meas cum aliquo 
communico (J make no secret of what Iam 
thinking about) : expono alicui, quid sen- 
tiam : dico, quid sentiam (J tell any body 
what I think of any thing): effundo alicui 
omnia, quee sentio (I communicate to any 
body all my thoughts). || Reveal: ape- 
rire (to disclose) : patefacere (to discover) : 
in medium proferre, also proferre only 
(to make any thing generally known, in a 
good sense). JN. proferre et patefacere : 
enunciare: evulgare: divulgare (to bring 
to the knowledge of the multitude what 
ought not to be told at all, or, at least, only 
to confidential persons) : cum hominibus 
communicare (to reveal to men, from God, 
Eccl., revelare) {vid., also, CommERCE}. 
IntR., to take the Lord’s Supper, *ad 
mensam sacram accedere; * sumere cae- 
nam Domini: *ex sacraé coend sumere 
cibum. || Z'o have an internal com- 
munication: the houses communicate, 
* domasita sunt inter se conjuncte, ut ex 
alterd in alteram transiri possit: or * do- 
mus transih. xe pervid inter se conjunctes 
sunt (after Viry., pervium usum habére, t). 

COMMUNICATION, communicatio : 
verbal communication, communicatio ser- 
monis (Cic., Att., 1, 17, 6): verbal or writ- 
ten communication, consuctudo sive ser- 
monis sive scripti (i. e., the habit of com- 
munication, &c.): to make a communica- 
tion to any body, to make communications 
to any body on the most important subjecte, 
maximis de rebus communicare cum ali- 
quo [vid. 4 CoMMUNICATE). I must make 
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@ communication to you, *habeo, quod 
tecum communicem necesse est (gencral 
term) : habeo, quod ad te perscribam ne- 
cesse est (by writing). || Conversation, 
conference; sermo (general term, con- 
versation with one or several persons) : 
congressus, congressio (social meeting or 
conversation, &c.; opposed to digressus, 
digressio) : usus ga communication 
or intercourse with any body, in so far as 
one makes use of him): consuetudo (the 
habit of frequent intercourse): societas : 
any connection or communication in gen- 
eral: conjunctio (conjunction) : commer- 
cium [vid. Commerce]. || Communica- 
tion between places and troops in 


COMP 


COMMUTATION, mutatio (with wgeni- 
tive of the thing exchanged or of the person 
who changes, L'ac., Agr., 28, 4); commuta- 
tio (change, e. g., annus commutationes) : 
permutatio (the exchange with genitive 
of the thing ; e. g., permutatio mercium, 

Commutatio, in the sense of ex 
changing, is without any ancient authori 
ty). Vid., also, TO CHANGE and Ex- 
CHANGE. 

COMMUTE, mutare, for any thing 
(cum) aliqua re (to change): permutare, 
for any thing, aliqua re ¢ Ne, espe 
cially with regard to bills or barter): com- 
mutare cum aliqua re (to change ; i. e., to 
put one thing in the place of the other): to 





war; e. g., to cut off the i 
between two armies, societatem mutui aux- 
ilii intersepire or dirimere: to cut off any 
body's communication with the army, ali- 
quem ab exercitu intercludere: to cut a 
person off from all communication with any 
body, alicui omnes aditus ad aliquem in- 
tercludere : to cut off the enemy's commu- 
nications by sea, hostes marinis commeati- 
bus intercludere: line of communication 
Gi. e., of forts, wall, &c.), brachium: to 
connect two places by a line of cammuni- 
cation, brachium ab uno loco ad alterum 
dirigere ac munire: to carry a line of com- 
munication from the fort to the camp, cas- 
tellum brachiis cum opere vastrorum con- 
jungere. || Passage for communication: 
transitio: transitus. 

COMMUNICATIVE, affabilis (who likes 
to enter into a conversation, conversable, 
condescending) : lingua or sermone prom- 
tus (ready to talk): loquax, garrulus (o- 
quacious): apertus (open, candid): to be 
communicative, affabilem, &c., esse; se 
aperire or se patefacere alicui: familiari- 
ter agere cum aliquo (to speak or act can- 
didly with any body). 

COMMUNION, communio (soczal con- 
nection, by which any thing becomcs com- 
mon to several individuals: fellowship: 
communio sanguinis, consanguinity, Ci- 
cerv): communitas (as quality of what is 
common) :-consortio : consortium (mutual 
participation in any thing ; then social 
connection among persons) : conjunctio : 
societas (any connection, union, especially 
for the accomplishment of any object): 
usus: consuetudo (intercourse, acquaint- 
anceship) : familiaritas (intimate acquaint- 
ance): nexus (connection of several things 
with one another): by communion (as in 
“to praise God by communion,” Raleigh) : 
communiter : conjunctim: to have or 
maintain communion with any body, cum 
aliquo conjunctum esse (with each other, 
inter se): societatem or commercium 
cum aliquo habére: societas or commer- 
cium mihi est cum aliquo. Jn ecclesias- 
tical sense, perhaps * in rebus sacris com- 
mercium cum aliquo habére, or * rerum 
sacrarum communione cum aliquo con- 
junctum esse. [Oss. “Communion,” 
in an ecclesiastical sense, is communio in 
St. Augustine, Thus, privare aliquem 
communione sacri altaris ; suspendere ali- 
quem communione : imperatores nostrie 
communionis, &c.] || = Lord’s Sup- 
per, *coena Domini; *coena or mensa 
sacra; eucharistia (Eccl.): communio 
sancti altaris (August. : to receive the com- 
munion, sumere cconam Domini; * ex sa- 
cra coendé sumere cibum : * celebrare eu- 
charistiam : accedere ad mensam sacram. 
|| Communion-table, mensa sacra: al- 
tare. Communion-cloth, * tegmen al- 
tarium. 

COMMUNITY, || the state: civitas: 
commune: respublica (rd xorvov) : con- 
ventus [SyNn. in Stare]: the Christian 
community, Christiani: * populus Christi- 
anus (the Christians, collectively taken) : 
* Christiana respublica (the Christians, 
taken in the sense of forming or constitu- 
ting one state). || Common possession 
of any thing, communitas (alicujus 
rei; e. g., Vitee et victtis). To be connect- 
ed with any body by community of interests, 
utilitatis communione cum aliquo con- 
junctum esse. 

COMMUTABILITY, Me circumlociution 

COMMUTABLF, by, cum aliqua 
re commutari posse: inter se permutari 
posse, 





things, res inter se mutare or 
permutare. 

_COMPACT, densus: condensus (con- 
sisting of compressed parts ; opposed to ra- 
rus): spissus (consisting of parts so com- 
pressed that scarcely any interstices are 
visible ; almost impervious, impenetrable ; 
opposed to solutus) : solidus (consisting of 
a firm mass, massive ; opposed to cassus: 
pervius): confertus (pressed together, | 
crammed, as tt were ; opposed to rarus) : ar- 
tior or arctior (compressed into a small 
space): pressus (of an orator's style, con- 
cise, nervous): brevis (also of style, &c.): 
creber (whatever is found together in num- 
bers, or frequently): cibus plenus. To 
make compact (according to the above dis- 
tinctions), densare ; condensare ; spissa- 
re; conspissare; solidare: become com- 
pact, densari, &c. (the passive of the above 
verbs); spissescere ; solidescere. 

COMPACT, v., coagmentare (to join 
closely) : Jungere : conjungere (to join, to 
unite; vid. UNITE): devincire (to join 
Jirmly, unite indissolubly). Vid., also, the 
verbs spissare, spissescere, &c., in Com- 
PACT, adjective, 

COMPACT, s., pactio: pactum (an 
agreement drawn tn proper form, and 
which has become legal, the former as ac- 
tion) : conventus: conventuim: constitu- 
tum, the subject agreed upon; also before 
it is made irrevocable, or formally binding). 
To enter into a compact with any body, cum 
aliquo constitutum facere; pactionem fa- 
cere, or conficere, or inire cum aliquo: éz 
was settled by compact that, &c., pacto con- 
vénit, ut, &c.: the compact was not com 
cluded, conditiones non convenerunt: to 
abide by the terms of a compact, pacto stare ; 


-pactum servare: not to abide by a com- 


pact, pacto non stare; pactionem per- 
turbare; to settle a matter by a compact, 
aliquid transigere : according to the terms 
of @ compact, ex convento (Cic., Ait., 6, 3, 
7); ex pacto. JN. ex pacto et convento ; 
ut erat constitutum: to make a compact 
with any body, cum aliquo pacisci. 

COMPAC'LY, dense : confertim: spis- 
se: arctius: breviter: presse. Syn. in 
Compact, adj, 

COMPACTNESS, densitas: spissitas 
(close coherence of the single parts; e. g., 
densitas aéris) : soliditas (firmness). 

COMPANION, socius (who partakes in 
any thing ; e. g., in @ journey, itineris) : 
comes (who accompanies one): sodalis (com- 
rade): contubernalis (companion in the 
same tent or room): commilito: quocum 
mihi est militia communis (companion in 
arms): convector (travelling companion 
in any vehicle, also on board a ship): col- 
léga (one of the same profession, a partner ; 
e. g., fellow-slave, fellow-actor, &c.): con- 
discipulus (school-fellow) : conservus (one 
in the same service, fellow-slave) : xqualis 
(a person with whom one has been brought 
up): gregalis (a person who belongs tu our 
set; also in a bad sense): congerro (one 
with whom one exchanges jokes and non- 
sense, Plaut., Most., 3, 3, 27): re et rati- 
one conjunctus: consors: socius (com 
mercial partner ; the latter in Hor., Od., 3, 
24, 60): convictor (who lives with any 
body, cats and drinks with him, &c.): con- 
viva (guest who is invited to table by any 
body) : a good companion, homo jucundus 
et delectationi natus (who possesses the 
talent of agreeable entertainment): homo 
facilis or morum facilium (@ sociable and 
pleasant companion in general): my usual 
and daily companions are learned people, 
utor familiaribus et quotidianis convicto 


taker). A jolly combibo ; com- 

dtor. A female ion, socia : cames. 
any body's companion, 

be i : addere or adj 


s6 comitem alizd: un hens oS Ee 


companion, habéce aliquem 
COMPANIONABLE, commodus anded ie 
suits his manners to those of others, socia- 
ble): affabilis (who is ready to speak to per- 
conversation 


ae. flock or society, socia- 
5 fnclis ocable as quality of hare 
- ter): not companionable, insociabilis 

arlisde (af persone so whoss oneihas net cat 


mmodis. 
COMPANIONABLY, socialiter. 
COMPANIONSHIP, || connection 
among comrades: contubernium : 
commilitium : sodalitas or sodalitium : 
condiscipulatus {[Syn. in ComPaNron]. 
i Body of companions: sodalitas ; 
sodales, &c., the plural of the words under 
Companion. Vid., also, Society. 
COMPANY, || society, connection: 
societas (e. .. societas Bithynica, the com- 
pany of the farmers of the revenue in Bithy- 
nia): corpus (e. g., the Adriatic, maris 
ps abs nc Inscr.): to form @ company, 
tatem facere: to enter into company 
wth and ede, aliquem sibi socium adjun- 
gere; voluntariam societatem coire cum 
aliquo: to be in a company (— partnership) 
ee wee: alicujus socium esse ; re ac 
Fatione cum aliquo conjunctum esse (vid. 
Cic,, Verr., 2, 70,192). || Division of 
@ regiment om foot: perhaps centu- 
Tia: to divide into companies, centuriare: 
to enlist in a company, nomen dare. 
COMPARABLE, comparabilis; quod 
comparari potest : to be comparable, com- 
parationem habére : not to be comparable 
to or with any thing, nullo modo compa- 


ice comparativa, with or without a que 
apheary: ad quod adjunctio quedam ac- 
cedit or cum adjunctione (opposed to sim- 
plex et absolutus). Necessity may be com- 
parative or absolute, sunt quedam cum ad- 
junctione necessitudines, quedam simpli- 


ctr 


sc testa Ee eceaterters Fo Ne Think 
I see a comparative revival of any thing, 
speciem aliquam vidére videor quasi re- 
S iumean dere cae 


gradus com- 
parativus (Gramm.). 
ward aniapas tg Aa comparate (com- 





oth 





2 etce gi 
or conferre inter se: to be compared with 


Er 


COMPARISON, comparatio: coilatio: 
— {Syn. tn Compare, t.]: to ad- 
mit of a comparison, comparationem ha- 
bére : to admit of no comparison with, nul- 
lo modo comparari posse cum re. 
COMPARTMENT, localus: locula- | 


pass the highest 








‘any partition, i. e., separation i 
desks, &c.) : foruli (compartments in 
): * pars, membrum, 


cula 
COMPASS, ambitus (with regard to ex- 
pansion in general, e. g., of heaven and 
earth, coeli et terrarum : of the Camp, cas- 
trorum): circuitus (with regard to width, 
extent, also that of any writing, voluminis, 
Suet., Vit.) : circumscriptio (a circle de- 
scribed, as it were, round any thing ; e. 2, 
of the earth, terre): complexus (with re- 
€. g., coeli, 


great or or 
latum ambitum ; “ite patere (epetally ra 
@ country; then, also. , Aguratively 

5 drape tg tater in compass, i sib 
cuitu; 





: : the island is 25,000 | tanam miserari, 


—, in spetseg atiegy ny viginti quinque 
maillia passuum cireuitu patet ; insula cin- 

gitur viginti quinque millibus passuum : 
the thing tm its whole compass, res tota or 
universa: to have studied, or to know the 
whole compass of any thing, rem omnem 
didicisse or novisse ; alicujus rei peritissi- 
mum esse : to be confined within @ narrow 
compass, to lie in a narrow compass, exiguis 
finibus contineri (e. g., Latini suis finibus, 
exiguis sane, continentur): cancelli (the 
boundary ; figuratively, the line whichought 
not to be passed): modus (the measure by 
means of which an object is limited accord- 
ing to space, time, and degree). |] The 


mariner’s compass: *capsula acis | 


' rere et efflagitare, or i et expes- 
| cere: ep aipehebe «apse go 
| miser icordiam alicu jus co 
moved, seized by compassion, 
moveri, or commoveri, or permoveri, or 


capi: to be full of compassion, misericor- 
dia Fs 


hare, feel compassion for any body, mise 
reri (rn later writers ) ali- 
cujas; miseret me alicujus; tenet me 


fe 

any body's fate, misericordiam alicujus 
fortunis adhibére ; esenan' casum, or for- 
or commiserari (by dis- 
of it ane vid. the preceding in- 
mise- 


arty caeack 
pena 5 Golden Aze): — l- 
oe 4 (of things only. All in the sense 


mg compassion). 
Sour aecion ATE, misericors, to- 
ward any body, in aliquem (general term) : 
ad 





magnetice (the bor of a compass): * acus | aie, 


magnetica nautarum (the magnetic needle 


itse 

ear circumdare alicui rei ali- 
quid or rem aliqua re: cingere aliqua re 
(to inclose with any thing): circumstare 
(to stand around): circumsedére (to sit 
Ground, as it were, of besiegers): stipare 
(to surround in masses): sepire: circum- 
sepire (to surround with either a hedge or 


work intended for a defence): amplec- | 
bat complecti (to encompass, surround on | 


all sides): circumplecti (to inciose all 


round): pry at comprehendere (phys- | 


sically, to comprise). | 
| To go round: ambire (to go all 


around any thing) : obire (to go round, in | 
order to set, to inspect, &c.): circumire (to | ment: 


oround, not to go in ; therefore improper : 
aliquid vitabundum circumire, to avoid 
any thing in diséourse, e. g., any body's | 
name, alicujus nomen, post-Avgustan). 
To attain: conséqui: asséqui (to over- 
take): adipisci (to attain, reach an object, | 
Sor which one had a desire or longing) : 
impetrare (effect or obtain what has been | 
requested) : obtinére (to place one’s self in 
possession after obstinate resistance) : 
violence, exprimere, extorquére: to com- 
power, rerum potiri. 
COMPASSION, misericordia (pity or 
Seeling of sympathy for the unmerited mis- 
ery of others ; vid. Cic., Cie, Tuse., 4, 2,18: mis- 
ot tle est egritudo ex miserid alterius 
injuria laborantis): miseratio (act of pity- 
ing): for or out of compassion, propter 
misericordiam; misericordia captus or 
permotus (seized or moved by compassion) : 
to excite compassion, misericordiam or mis- 
erationem commovére: it deserves or ex- 
cites some compassion, habet aliquid mise- 
Yicordiam : to excite compassion in any 
body, or any body's compassion, aliquem 
ad misericordiam vocare, or adducere, or 
allicere; alicujus mentem ad misericor- 
diam revocare ; misericordiam alicui con- 
citare or alicujus misericordiam concitare 
(to excite any body's compassion) : miseri- 
cordia flectere aliquem (to cause any body 
to desist from any thing by exciting his 
compassion): mentem alicujus miserati- 
one permovére (to move any body by ex- 
citing his compassion ; e. ¢., the judge on 
the part of the adrocate) : “to endeavor to 
excite any body's compassion, misericordi- | 
am alicujus captare : to implore any body's 
compassion, misericordiam alicujus requi- 


by | 


aliquem ; misericordem se prebére in ali- 
| quem: to render any body i 
any body's COMPASSION ? P 
misericordiz plenus ( full of compassion: 
COMPASSIONATE, v. Vid. Compas- 
SION. 
COMPASSIONATELY, misericordi an- 
imo (misericorditer is quite unclassical) , 


Ail 


| ston se prebére : mis- 
| | ericordia uti Gn aliquem). 
COMPATIBILITY, convenientia (agree- 


cum re). 
| COMPATIBLE, consentaneus (alicui 
| Tei): ashe seep penta eg 
congruens_alicui rei: 
| rei: eebie haar caetamhie” pom 
| dugustan, rare, Pitn.). To be compati- 
| ble, congruere, congruentem or conveni- 
| entem esse alicui rei : aptum esse alicui 
rei: non alienum esse a re. Not to be 


| compatible sch eny thing, slicni rei com 


Se ee ee em eee 


COMPATRIOT, vie ae = 
one of the same tribe 


before Pling, prefat, § 1): civis Grom the 
Eat): 


Lorne bramiaplbeetea th hip. LF nostras ; in- 
cola noster: popularis, civis, municeps 
noster : vestras (vid. 


your compatriot, 
Charis. 3. F Plin.): our compatriots, pop 
ulares nostri; homines nostri; also nos 
tri only, or nostrates. 
COMPEER. Vid. Equat, ComPANION 
COMPEL, aliquem vi cogere (but co- 
gere alone only, if = urge, press, necessi- 
| tate) : compel any body to any thing, al- 
quem vi cogere ad aliquid ; or with a fob 
lowing infinitive, or with ut and subjune 
| tive; aliquem i. vim) cap hs or ab 











COMP 


aem subigere ad aliquid, or with follow- 
Ng ut and subjunctive (to drive, induce 
any body against his will to any thing, 
compel him). alicui necessitatem impo- 
nere or injicere aliquid faciendi (to impose 
on any body the necessity of doing any 
thing): compel one’s self, sibi vim facere ; 
nature repugnare (to oppose nature): to 
allow one’s self to be compelled to any 
thing, invitum facere aliquid: to see one’s 
self compelled to, &c., necessario cogi with 
infinitive. (On se coactum vidére, vid. 
Oss. under “To SER.” 

COMPELLABLE, qui cogi potest. 

COMPELLER, coactor. 

COMPENDIOUS, brevis (short) : in an- 
gustum coactus (compressed, cut short). 
[Vid. BrreF.] Compendious methods of 
teaching, docendi compendia (Quint.). 

COMPENDIOUSLY. Vid. BrreFrty. 

COMPENDIOUSNESS, brevitas. Vid. 
BRIEFNESS. 

COMPEND or COMPENDIUM, epit- 
.oe : summarium: breviarium (a synop- 
sis, summarium before, and breviarium at 
the time of Seneca; vid. Sen., Ep., 39, 1): 
electa, neuter plural, orum ; excerpta, new- 
ter plural (extracts, extracted passages) : 
to make a compendium of any work, a com- 
pendium, aliquid (ibrum) in angustum 
cogere ; aliquid in epitomen cogere (the 
later writers only have aliquid epitomare) : 
to give a compendium of a voluminous 
work, auctorem per multa volumina dif- 
fusum epitome circumscribere. 

COMPENSATE, pensare, compensare, 
by something, aliquid aliqua re or cum re 
(equalize, make up): explére: supplére 
(to repair, to restore): sequare : exequare 
(to make equal). 

COMPENSATION, compensatio : pen- 
satio: zquatio: exequatio [Syn. in Com- 
PENSATE], * impense pecuniz restitutio 
(for moncy spent): remuneratio. 

COMPETE with, competere: una pe- 
tere aliquid (be a competitor): certare, or 
concertare, or contendere cum aliquo: 
zemulari aliquem or cum aliquo: with 
any body in any thing, aliqua re certare 
or concertare cum aliquo: (of mutual 
competition) aliqua re inter se certare. 
|| Vie with (of things), certare cum ali- 
qua re: poetically, alicui rei (e. g., viridique 
certat bacca Venafro, Hor.) : emulari ali- 
quid (e. g., Balicee uve Albanum vinum 
emulantur, Plin.). 

COMPETENCY, victus (what one can 
live on): quod satis esse videtur (what is 
het enough). To have a competency, 

abére in sumtum (Cic.): rem habére: 
*habére, unde commode vivam. Wot to 
have a competency, deest mihi in sumtum 


COMP 


(collected remarks or notes in general, 
Gell., 4, 14, in.). 

COMPILE, aliorum scrinia or sapien- 
tiam compilare (after Hor., Sat., 1,1, 121; 
Cic., Mur., 11, 25): excerpere (to make 
an extract from a writing): exscribere (to 
write out; e. g., passages from a book): 
eligere (choice passages) : perhaps * librum 
e pluribus (scriptoribus) confundere (aft- 
er Cic., oratio a pluribus confusa, Cic., 
Brut., 26, 100; to which several persons 
have contributed portions). 

COMPILER, compilator (late; in clas- 
sical Latin, a plunderer): aliorum scrinia 
compilans (after Hor., Sat., 1, 1, 121): 
* qui librum ex aliorum scriptis, or e 
pluribus scriptoribus, confundit. ([OBs., 
eclogarius @s “a selected passage :” ecloga- 
rii= loci electi, Cic., Att., 16, 2, 5, Orell.] 

COMPLACENCE, } delectatio (de- 

COMPLACENCY, } light): oblecta- 
tio (amusement, entertainment): voluptas 
(pleasure, the pleasurable feeling): amor 
sui (self-love). To regard one’s self with 
complacency, sibi placére. || Obliging 
disposition. Vid. ComPLAISANT. 

COMPLACENT, gratus: jucundus: 
comis: benignus: humanus: officiosus. 
Vid. ComPLAISANT. 

COMPLACENTLY, commode; comi- 
ter; officiose : benigne : obsequenter (Lie.). 

COMPLAIN, queri: conqueri: about 
any thing, queri aliquid or de re, also with 
quod or accusative and infinitive : conque- 
ri aliquid, or de re, or with accusative and 
infinitive : to any body, cum aliquo (to com- 
plain violently) : querimoniam habére de 
re (to make a complaint about any thing, 
&c.): expostulare de re (cum aliquo), or 
of a person to any body, aliquem cum ali- 
quo (to call a person to an account, to com- 
plain of him in words). Jn. expostulare 
et queri (with following accusative and in- 
Jinitive): accusare, incusare aliquem or 
aliquid (to complain of any body or any 
thing, accusare also of a judicial com- 
plaint: incusare not found in Cicero). 
Oss., queri ad or apud aliquem (Plaut.) 
and alicui aliquid (Ov.) are rare. || T'o 
utter sorrowful feelings: lamenta- 
ri: cum fletu et luctu queri (lament, to 
complain with a loud voice): deplorare: 
deflére: vagire (to whimper, of young 
children): to complain of indisposition, 
&c., de incommoda or adversa valetudine 
queri: to complain of one’s misfortune to 
any body, adversam fortunam conqueri 
cum aliquo: to complain of pain, dolorem 
suum alicuiimpertire : de dolore quaodam 
corporis queri. 

COMPLAINANT, accusator: qui ac- 
cusat (the accuser, prosecutor in general, 





ad necessarios usus (Gell.). A competency 
of knowledge, satis idonea alicujus rei 
scientia. 

COMPETENT, quod satis esse videtur 
or visum est: par: satis idoneus. Also 
satis with genitive. A competent knowledge 
of any thing, * satis idonea alicujus rei 

‘scientia. A competent judge, judex idone- 
us or locuples. Jo be competent to do any 
thing, jus potestatemque habére (to have 
the right: aliquid faciendi); also facere 
aliquid possum (to be able). 

COMPETENTLY, satis (sufficiently) : 
congruenter: convenienter (suitably) : 
congruenter convenienterque ; recte ; 
idonee. 

COMPETITION, ewemulatio (general 
term): multorum petitio. There is a 
strong competition, * multi idem petunt. 
{=> Competitio occurs in later writers 
only, and in a quite different signification ; 
vid. Dict. Circumlocution by competere, 
una petere aliquid. 

COMPETITOR, competitor (general 
term): qui una petit munus (competitor 
i” an office) : qui competit eandem puel- 
am (rival): feminine competitrix. Some- 
times emulus; feminine emula (general 
term) : rivalis (in love). 

COMPILATION, compilatio (properly, 
a plundering : used playfully by Cic. ad 
Diw., 2, 8, in., of a collection of records) : 
collectanea: dicta collectanea (collected 
sentences, Surt., Ces. 5, 6): electorum 
commentarius or commentarii (collection 
of choice passages from any author, Plin., 
Ep.. %, a gee excerpta: conjectanea 





but especially in criminal matters). 

COMPLAINER, qui dolet, &c. Vid. 
CoMPLAIN. 

COMPLAINT, || expression of sor- 
row, vexation, &c.,at some untoward 
occurrence, &c.: questus (the state of 
complaining): querimonia (complaint of 
what one has really suffered: the object 
being redress or satisfaction) : querela 
(complaint as an act of, often blamable, 
feeling, intended, for the most part, to 
ease the heart): lJamentatio: lamentum 
(as displayed by any loud utterance of 
grief or other signs of affliction, the first 
as action, the latter the complaint itself) : 
plangor: planctus (the beating of the 
breast, arms, &c.). JN. plangor et lamen- 
tatio: quiritatus (loud lament): vagitus 
(that of children): gemitus (a deep sigh, 
groan). JN. gemitus et lamentatio: wse- 
less complaints, querele inertes ; lamen- 
tatio inutilis: a letter full of complaints, 
epistola querelarum plena: complaints 
against the times, querela temporum: to 
break out into complaints, lamentari: about 
any thing, queri aliquid (e. g., about one's 
fate, fatam suum or fortunas suas) : 
against the gods, querimonias facere in 
deos: to utter complaints incessantly, la- 
mentis se dedere; lamentis vacare: to 
fill the forum with one's complaints, plan- 
gore et lamentatione complére forum : 
not to be able to bear any body's com- 
plaints, querimonias alicujus sustinére 
non posse: to die without uttering a com- 
plaint, non miserabiliter emdri. || Com- 
plaint against any body or any 





COMP 


thing: @ complaint (in general): quere 
la (expression or utterance of dissatisfac. 
tion about real or imaginary wrong): que: 
rimonia (when one wishes a real injury to 
be redressed) : expostulatio (a calling any 
body to an account): complaint about any 
thing, querela (querimonia) alicujus rei 
or de re (e. g., about a crime, querimonia 
criminis: about injuries, querela or queri- 
monia de injuriis: complaint to any body, 
querela cum aliquo : to prefer a complaint 
about any thing, queri, or conqueri aliquid, 
or de re: to any body, cum aliquo (in 
Cic., never apud aliquem): expostulare 
de re, to any body, cum aliquo (call to an 
account). JN.expostulare et queri; with 
quod and accusative and infinitive: to 
bandy loud complaints, querimonias ultro 
citroque jactare : to lodge a complaint with 
any body, querimoniam or querelam de- 
ferre ad aliquem: no cause or ground of 
complaint had ever arisen, nulla umquam 
(inter eos) querimonia intercessit: any 
thing is a reasonable ground for com- 
plaint, aliquid nonnullam habet quere- 
lam. || Complaint before a court, mag- 
tstrate, &c.: querimonia: querela (com- 
plaint of injury suffered): criminatio 
(complaint, as attributing the cause of any 
thing to any body): delatio nominis (the 
act of naming to the judge the person 
against whom one is going to lodge a com- 
plaint): periculum (complaint as to the 
danger in which ihe accused finds himself) : 
actio (the legal procedure in general, as 
well in criminal as civil matters ; then, also, 
the usual speech of the complainant): ac- 
cusatio (complaint as accusation, which is 
brought before the court, especially in crim 
inal cases; also the speech usual upon that 
occasion): petitio: postulatio (the com- 
plaint in civil matters, as legal claim 
against any body): vindicatio (civil suit in 
any matter): condictio (civil swit against 
any body: about both, vid. Ulp., Dig., 
44, 7, 24): formula (the prescribed form 
of the complaint) : libellus (the written ac- 
cusation). OBs., dica (dixn) = actio, oc- 
curs only when a Greek court is spoken of : 
a malicious or unfounded complaint, ca- 
lumnia: to lodge a complaint with any body, 
querimoniam or querelam deferre ad ali- 
quem : to lodge a complaint, actionem in- 
stituere: lege agere: in jus vocare (in 
general, especially, however, in civil mat- 
ters): accusationem comparare constitu- 
ereque: accusationem comparare et in- 
struere (in criminal matters) [vid. Ac- 
TION]. || Disease, morbus; vid. ILL- 


NESS. 

COMPLAISANCE, humanitas : mores 
commodi or faciles: facilitas: comitas: 
obsequium : obsequentia (Gas.): volun- 
tas officiosa (Ov., Pont., 3, 2,17). Syn. 
in OBLIGING. 

COMPLAISANT, humanus: eommo- 
dus: facilis: comis: placendi studiosus 
(Ov., A. A., 3, 4, 23): officiosus: benignus 

Syn. in OBLIGING]. To be complaisant, 
facilem se preebére : officiosum, &c., esse 
(in aliquem). 

COMPLEMENT, complementum : re. 
fectio (a making whole again or repair- 
ing): supplementum (that which makes 
any thing whole; e. g., supplementum 
scribere legionibus). 

COMPLETE, plenus (general term, hav- 
ing its full number, size, &c.): integer 
(whole, unmutilated, &c.) : absolutus: per- 
fectus. JN. absolutus et perfectus: per- 
fectus atque absolutus: expletus et per- 
fectus: perfectus cumulatusque: perfec- 
tus completusque (that has the highest 
perfection, complete): verus: germanus 
(real, genuine): thoroughly complete, ab- 
solutus omnibus numeris; perfectus ex- 
pletusque omnibus suis numeris et parti- 
bus: totus («hole ; opposed to the single 
parts): totus integer in the fullest man- 
ner or sense, Gell., 12, 1, in.): justus (hav 
ing the required quality or number ; e. g, 
defeat, credes: army, exercitus}: a cam. 
plete philosopher, philosophus absolutus : 
a complete orator, orator perfectus ; homa 
perfectus in dicendo: @ complete Stoic, 
perfectus Stoicus (that can not be found 
fault with): germanissimus Stoicus (de 
viating in nothing from the Stoic school): 
to make any thing complete, absoivere (t 


plene cum perficere ( to give to | 
yallaeerh: a Mase Gatun 
ae 


| (combine, copulazr) : inter se ore en 





Siew the-taieha 
573; Sen., 12,4; Quint. 1, prowm. 4). 
COMP ELY, perfecte : absolute | 
(without want or fault): plane: prorsus: | 
¢ . ony A someone 


COMPLETENESS, absolatio (the n- 
ishing any thing off, so as to make a whole): 
ne aa Ge 

an unmatilated, unabridged “| 


rete) prt ETION, the state of per- | 


fection: absolutio, perfectio. JN. ab- 
jatio tioque. ||.4 completing: | 
confectio: consummatio (consummation, | 
post-Augustan): finis: exitus (end). Vid, | 
also, the examples under COMPLETE. 
COMPLEX, ex diversis com- 
positus: complexus (term of lo, con: 
cretus (connate pooch Age hat seal | 


(manifold). 
COMPLEXION, |] color of the face: | 
color oris: from context color only: a 
complexion, color verus: a fine | 
complexion, color suavis ; coloris suavitas : | 
6 good complerion, coloris bonitas : a tery 
vod complerion, coior egregius : @ very | 
. color exsanguis. |] Tem- 
perament of the body: ingenium (the | 
peculiarities of the mind) : natura (natural | 
ip hdeaetiy ascend 
the body as of the mental faculties of every 
animus (mind, 


—- Sormed by education) : habitus (the 

tniernal and external condition or state of 

@ maticr, with all the objects of its exist- 
: temperati¢ (temper). 

COMPLEXITY, implicatio: perturba- 

tio ; but mostly by circumlocution with tur- 


COMPLIANCE, propensa voluntas 
(ready disposition) : facilitas (readiness) : 
ium: obsequentia (4 peg to 
the wishes and humor of others ; the latter, i 
Ces., B. G., 7, 2): officium (kind or com- | 
sentiment or action, of him who 
wishes to show any attention or render any | 
service to any body): voluntas officiosa 
(disposition to render a service, Ov., Pont., | 
8, 2, 17). shag vo body into compli. | 
ance, * cogere aliquem, ut * concedat de 
obseq Nagel idee ag d: | 
uen in ence 
COMPLIANT, obsequens Sits | 
Geillingly acceding to others’ wishes ; the | 
latter ently tn Plaut., Capt., 2,3, 58): facilis : 
plaisant, ready to 





Officiosas (com: to render a 
service): compliant in thing, promtus 
Or paratus ad aliquid beable for @ny thing): | 


Mclinatus or propensus ad aliquid easily | 
to be induced, reine for ony ing in- 
dulgens (indulgent; opposed to durus) : | 
to be compliant to any body, alicui or alicu- | 
jus voluntati morem gerere or obsequi: | 
know that thou art a great deal too com- 
pliant (indulgent), te esse auricula infima | 
molliorem scito (Cic., Qu. Fr., 2, 15, = 
COMPLICATE, || to join: :| 
conjungere (general term): com 
Qwind up): conglomerare (like a of | 
cotton, for instance, or a clot): copulare | 


sei to Dionysius, Dionysium jube 


COMP 





lareque ; To in- 
volre, entangle: implicare or impe- 
dire : : confundere. 


COMPLICATED; e. g, 4 complicated 
matter, res im it, contorta, difficilis, 
contorta et i 


as 

COMPLICATION, congeries (mass, 

heap): fnatht Or ky ae ‘of on no- 
ctrcumlocution with 


dus (knot) per- 
tarbatus: impeditus: perplexus: or by ali- 
ud super aliud qiekvinnah oy cucalanaia. 


COMPLICE, particeps alicujus rei (e. | 


g., conjurationis) : sceleris conscius ; vid. 
ACCOMPLICE. 

COMPLIMENT, | selutation, a che 
ing: salutatio: salus (salute) : oe 
or (the honor done by the compliment) : 
make one’s compliments to any body, ali 
quem salutare ; salutem alicui dicere, im- 
pertire: to send one’s compliments to any 
body, valére aliquem jubeo : make my com- 


having been exz- | 
redditaque ; 


ae the “compliments 


mutua | 
are combined with pak congratulation) : to | 


person's compliments, salu- | 
] A complimentary | 


present another 


tem nunciare. 


' linguere; alicui 





speech or demonstration of civilt- | 


t le verborum honos: verba honoritfica : 
laus (flattering praise): blanda vanitas: 
| also verba, plural ( polite but empty words) : 
his words or conversation are nothing but 
mere compliments, ejus sermones Meri 
sunt honores (vid. fa Ep., 2, 2, &): a 
speech or discourse full of compliments, 
oratio blanda: those are mere compliments, 


| 


verba isthec sunt: a letter containing | 


paling: ge Bian ppanaptaresed sermo | 


th 


literarum : 





. Citra 


honorem verborum nie e, without wishing H 


to say mere compliments) : sine fuco ac fal- 
| laciis (without wishing to deceive, without 


disguise, guile). To make any body a 
compliment of any thing, donare alicui ali- 
quid or aliqua re: alicui aliquid 
dono dare. 


COMPLIMENT, v., honorificis verbis 
proséqui. To compliment a per- 
na on any thing, (a) to congratulate 
: gratulari alicui aliquid (e. g., on his 
er arrival, adventum): (3) to praise 
him; e. g., On account of his measures, 
laudare alicujus instituta. 
COMPLIMENTAL, 
COMPLIMENTARY, 


honorarius: ur- 
banus 


COMPLIMENTALLY, urbane: offici- 
ose: verbis honorificis: honorifice (Cic.) : 


belle. 

COMPLIMENTER, * homo ad omnes 
officiorum formulas factus. 

COMPLOT, consensio: conspiratio: 
consensionis or conspirationis globus 
(general term): conjuratio (conspiracy) : 
societas: sodalitium (union, in a bad 
| Sense, a gang; all designating the secret 
| union, as well as its members) : coitio (a 
secret assembly or meeting) : the complot ts 
Srustrated, consensionis globus aliqua re 
disjicitur: to make a complot ; vid. Com- 
PLOT, t. 

COMPLOT, v., consensiones er coiti- 
facere : conspirare ; societatem 
: against any body, in ‘aliquem con- 
rare : contra aliquem conjurare; ad 
| aliquem opprimendam consentire (ia or- 
| der to crush any body). 

COMPLOTTER. Vid. ConsprraTor. 

COMPLY with any thing, consentire 
alicui rei or ad aliquid (to comply with a 
| proposal, &c.; e. g., ad indutias) : to com- 
ply with the proposed conditions, conditi- 
ones accipere ; ad conditiones accedere 
or descendere (comply with them, especial- 
| ly after long hesitation): to comply with 
the times (Middleton), tempori cedere or 
| servire ; versare suam naturam et regere 
ad tempus to comply with, or follow, any 
body's commands, wishes, alicui obsequi : 
| cedere alicui in sliqua re: to comply with 
any body's requests, alicujus precibus ce- 


o 





| toward any body, 


bus alicujus indulgére: See ak 
body's will or wishes, alicujus volun 
morem aS ee ee 


perseverare. 

»YCOMPONENT; e€. g., component parts 
of a thing : elementa alicujus rei: res ex 

boo paki aliguid (Cic, 
Of, 1, 4, 14): res, qui pees mene 
tar, or in quibus aliquid positum est (of 
which any ; or on which & 


T, Lagree with: conve- 
concinere. [Sxx. ia 

To comport one’s self: 
with pro- 


Sree or agers Sage aeae 
(i e., to present or show one's self: not se 


ali 


to comport one's self or behave kindly, &c., 
aliquem liberaliter ha- 
bére: wunkindly, aspere tractare. 
COMPORTMENT, vivendi ratio: vita: 
mores: * ratio, qua aliquis utitur adver- 
sus aliquem (comportment with regard to 
others). wh also, CONDUCT. 
COMPOSE, jj to bring into connec 
oe c _ Componere (to ine t0 one 


eral 
sre a Dae coclane (n toin 


gether) : inter se jungere copulareque, or 
copulando j jj To pomrens as 
a imusician : modos modos 


lucere or redi- 


ponere : 
tuere Syx. in ARRANGE]. |j To ‘ie com- 
posed of, or formed pee" &c., constare: 
man is of soul and body, home 
constat (ex) animo et corpore er e cor- 
pore constat ef animo; hominum genus 
compositum est ex animo et corpore. 
ig compose as an ee a aa 


re: co Ay compose by 
ing): componere (to place together with 
order and art; all with reference to any 
writing, librum) : concipere, with or with- 
out verbis (to shape in words, for which 
there was @ form existing previously ; e.g. 


that 

used ; never in speaking of original pro- 
ductions of the mind): to compose verses, 
versus rarmenbel walapapi versus fundere 
soto an Bi, whee Gl to Compose extempore 
pears vere ee | Me 
chanicslly types: *typis or litera 
rum formis d emthers (e. g, @ book, li- 
brum). |] To settle amicably; e. g, 
differences, &c., componere: dirime- 
re: cum bona gratié componere: con- 
troversias componere, minuere (the latter 
in Cas., B. G., 7,23, Herz). |] To caim: 
tranquillare (e. g., animos): sedare (to 
make quiet, to appease; e. £., anger, ag 

placare (to assuage): to ap- 
pease by caresses, &c.): lenire (to cause to 
abate ; e. g., rng teat &c.): to compose 
any body's mind exhortations, remon 


aliquem or animum alicujus consolatione 
lenire, permulcére: to become 
acquiescere; consolatione se lenire (by 
consoling one’s self). 

COMPOSEDLY, quieto animo ; tran- 
quille : 


COMP 


COMPOSEDNESS. Vid. Composurez. 

COMPOSER, || author: scriptor. 
Or by circumlocution, qui librum scrip- 
sit, or conscripsit, 07 composuit: auctor. 
|| With regard to musical works: 
* modos musicos faciendi or componendi 
peritus. || Compositor, vid. || Com- 
poser of disputes, &c., qui controver- 
sias componit, minuit, &c. ; 

COMPOSITION, || the act: composi- 
tio (e. g., of ointments, unguentorum) : or 
by circumlocution with verbs under Com- 
POSE; e. g., the Greek language is more 
flexible in the composition of words, Gre- 
cus sermo ad duplicanda verba facilior 
(Lie. 27, 11, 5). || The thing com- 
posed: mixtura: compositio: especially 
(a) composition of metals: * es mixtum ; 
*compositio metallica: (3) musical com- 
position. *musica, quam vocant, com- 
positio (in general) ; canticum modis mu- 
sicis exceptum: cantus vocum sonis re- 
scriptus (vocal composition). || The act 
of composing a work by writing: 
conscriptio, compositio, conceptio (Syn. 
in Compose]. || Agreement: conven- 
tum (convention, which does not formally 
biud): pactio: pactum (an agreement in 
the proper legal form). Vid. AGREEMENT, 
Compact. 

COMPOSITOR, || in a printer’s of- 
fice: *typothéta: in the plural, * opere 
typographicew (the assistants in general) : 
* typographus, a printer. 

COMPOST, letamen (any manure): 
stercus: timus (dung, as a means of ma- 
nuring). 

COMPOST, w., TR. to manure with 
dung: stercorare: stercorationem fa- 
cere. Vid. DuNaG. 

COMPOSURE, compositio (the proper 
combination or arrangement of words with 
regard tostyle.) || Adjustment of a dif- 
ference: compositio, vid. Compost- 
TION. || Mental tranquillity: animi 
tranquillitas: animus tranquillus: animi 
equitas: animus wquus (composure of 
the mind): mentis or animi status (the 
composure or state in which the mind finds 
itself ; vid. Cic., Parad., 1, 3, extr.): to dis- 
turb any body's composure of mind, ani- 
mum alicujus perturbare, perterrére ; an- 
imum alicujus de statu or de sede sud de- 
movére; animum alicujus perterritum 
loco et certo de statu demovére : mentem 
e sede sud et statu demovére : to lose one’s 
composure, de gradu (or de statu suo) de- 
jici; de statu suo discedere, demigrare ; 
mente concidére ; perturbari: by any 
thing, aliqua re: to have lost one’s compo- 
sure, sui, or mentis, or animi non compé- 
tem esse; minus compotem esse sui; 
mente vix constare: to preserve one’s com- 
posure of mind, non dejici se de gradu 
pati: to keep one’s composure in a matter, 
non perturbari in re, nec de gradu dejici, 
ut dicitur, sed presenti animo uti et con- 
stanti (Cic., Off., 1, 23, 80) ; also equo an- 
imo ferre aliquid: with composure, equo 
animo; sedate (e. g., to endure pain, dolo- 
rem ferre). 

COMPOUND, v., to join together: 
componere : jungere : conjungere : copu- 
lare. JN. inter se jungere copulareque: 
or copulando adjungere: confundere ali- 
quid cum aliqua re (also figuratively) : to 
compound medicines, medicamenta parare 
(Cicero) ; componere (Col.); temperare 
(Scribon. Larg.) ; in poculo diluere (Curt.). 
To compound words, duplicare verba (Liv., 
27, 11,5, faciliore ad duplicanda verba Gre- 
co sermone). Compounded words [vid. 
Comrounp]. To compound verbs with 
prepositions, voces prwpositionibus sub- 
jungere (Quint.). || Adjust (differences, 
&c.), componere (controversiam, litem). 
|| Z'0 be compounded of, constare (ex) : 
man is compounded of body and soul, homo 
constat ex animo etcorpore. || 7’o com- 
pound a debt, * parte pecuniw soluta 
creditoribus satisfacere : transactionem 
facere componere (Dig., to have a settle- 
ment with one's creditors). 

COMPOUND, intR., || to compound 
for, &c. Mostly by circumlocution with 
mihi satis est, or sufficit, or abunde est, or 
sufficit, quod: mihi abunde est, si, &c.: 
Batis habeo with accusative and infinitive ; 
you ee be glaa to compound for my 

1 


| 





COMP 


making no complaints about him to you, 
satis habeas, me nihil tecum de eo queri: 
“they were glad to compound for his com- 
mitment to ithe Tower,” * satis sibi esse dix- 
erunt, quod in custodiam or carcerem es- 
set conjectus. J shall be glad to compound 
for that reward, id modo si mercedis Da- 
tur mihi—satis mihi esse ducam (Plaut.). 
|| Bargain, pacisci cum aliquo: transi- 
gere cum aliquo. 

COMPOUND, adj., compositus. Com- 
pound words, verba copulata, or juncta, or 
inter se conjuncta (opposed to simplicia, 
Cic.) : verba composita: voces composi- 
te (Quint. but in Cic., verba composita 
= words properly arranged): verba du- 
plicata. 

COMPOUND, s., mixtio: permixtio (as 
act and thing): mixtura (the kind and na- 
ture of the mixture ; also the mixture itself) : 
admixtum: res admixta. A compound 
(= compound word): verbum copulatum 
or Janctum; vid. Compounp, adj. 

COMPOUNDER. Circumilocution with 
verbs. 

COMPREHEND, ||to comprise: com- 
prehendere: complecti (as well of space 
as of mental comprehension): continére 
(of things only): the world comprehends 
every thing, mundus omnia complexu suo 
coércet et continet: to comprehend much, 
late patére: to be comprehended in any 
thing, subesse alicui rei; pertinére ad 
rem (to belong to any thing): to be com- 
prehended in the number, esse or habéri in 
eo numero. || Zo master with one’s 
intellect, &c.: comprehendere, com- 
plecti with and without animo or mente: 
cogitatione comprehendere (/o compre- 
hend with one’s intellect) : capere (mente): 
mente concipere, percipere: cognoscere 
et percipere (to seize with one’s intellect) : 
asséqui (to reach or seize, as it were, the 
meaning or sense of any thing, to wnder- 
stand): intelligere, also with the addition 
of animo ac ratione (Cic.). JN. intelligere 
et cogitatione comprehendere: perspicere 
(see through a thing): to have comprehend- 
ed, comprehensum, perceptum, cognitum 
comprehensumque habére; animo com- 
prehensum tenére ; ratione et intelligentia 
tenére: to comprehend readily, celeriter 
comprehendere : arripere : to comprehend 
any thing thoroughly, penitus perspicere 
planeque cognoscere: easy or difficult 
to comprehend {vid. COMPREHENSIBLE] : 
what can not at all be comprehended, quod 
nullius mens aut cogitatio capere potest: 
not to be comprehended, fugere intelligen- 
tize nostre vim ac notionem: I can not 
comprehend (i. e., I am at a loss), miror, 
admiror aliquid, also with quod or infini- 
tive; e.g., I can not comprehend why your 
letter is so short, admiror brevitatem epis- 
tole: it is dificult to comprehend what or 
of what nature the mind is, difficilis est ani- 
mi, quid aut qualis sit, intelligentia: scarce- 
ly to be able to comprehend any thing with 
the greatest meditation, aliquid vix summa 
ingenii ratione comprehendere : one who 
comprehends any thing easily, docilis: in 
aliquo est ingenii docilitas (teachable) : 
perspicax (having a quick eye): slow in 
comprehending, tardus (slow of compre- 
hension). 

COMPREHENSIBLE, ||by the mind: 
comprehensibilis: quod in (sub) intelligen- 
tiam cadit: quod intelligentia nostra ca- 
pit: quod intelligere et ratione compre- 
hendere possumus (what may be embraced 
by the mental faculties, opposed to quod fin. 
git intelligentiw nostri vim ct notionem ; 
quod nullius mens aut cogitatio capere 
potest) : facilis intellectu or ad intelligen- 
dum: accommodatus ad intelligentiam : 
expeditus: cognitu perfacilis (what may 
be easily comprehended). To be compre- 
hensible, cognosci ac percipi posse: any 
thing is nut comprehensible, liquid in sen- 
sum et it mentem intrare non potest. 
Cumprchensible to the people, ad commune 
judicium popularemque intelligentiam 
accommoadatus (and adverbially accom- 
modaté) ; ad vulgarem popularemque 
sensum accommodatus. || Capable of 
being comprised: aliquid comprchen- 
di aliqué re potest: comprehensibilis 
(late, Lactant.). J 

COMPREHENSIBLY, plane; perspi- 





COMP 


cue; aperte: ad commune judicium pop 
ularemque intelligentiam accommodate. 
COMPREHENSION, comprehensio 
(act of seizing mentally): captus (power 
of comprehension ; e. g., ut est captus 
hominum, Cic., T'usc., 2,27, 65, Klotz; or 
ut captus est Germanorum, Ces., B. G., 4, 
3, Herz. But captus alone is never = in- 
genium, prudentia, &c.) : vis percipiendi: 
pie oars (the power of comprehending 
any thing = understanding, intellect, in- 
telligence, insight, post-Augustan, intellec- 
tus) : intelligendi prudentia, or prudentia 
only (the intellectual powers, as faculiy of 
comprehending any thing rightly, and the 
clear insight acquired by them into the es- 
sence or nature Of things ; vid. Cic., De Or., 
1, 20, 30, and Partit. Or., 8,29): ingenium 
(the mental capacitics, mental powers in gen- 


‘eral, the faculties, the head): quick compre- 


hension, celeritas percipiendi: celeritas 
ingenii: adapted to commen comprehen- 
sion, ad commune judicium popularem.: 
que sententiam accommodatus (or accom- 
modate = in a manner adapted, &c.). To 
go beyond one's comprehension, fugere in- 
telligentie nostrw vim: to sharpen the 
comprehension, or make it acute, ingenium 
or intelligendi prudentiam acuere: to 
adapt one’s self to the comprehension of or- 
dinary men, sensum ad communem vul- 
garemque se accommodare : of one’s hear- 
ers, ad intelligentiam auditorum descen- 
dere: se summittere ad mensuram dis- 
centium ; not to be above the comprehension 
of ordinary men, intelligentid a vulgari non 
remotum esse. 

COMPREHENSIVE, late patens (e. g., 
preceptum: extending to many particu- 
lars, &¢.): @ comprehensive memory, mag- 
na memoria: to possess a knowledge of 
any thing, penitus cognovisse or intelli 
gere aliquid. 

COMPREHENSIVENESS, ambitus: 
* comprehensio et ambitus ille multarum 


rerum. 

COMPRESS, s. (in surgery), peni- 
cillus or penicillum : to put a compress on, 
penicillum superimponere. 

COMPRESS, v., comprimere : conden- 
sare (to make tight), || To compress 
matter (in a book, speech,e&c.), coartare 
(or coarctare) : coartare et peranguste re 
fercire (to compress in a narrow compass, 
Cic. ; opposed to dilatare atque explicare) : 
astringere (e. g., argumenta, Quint.). To 
compress many subjects into one book, plu- 
rain unum librum coartare. 

COMPRESSIBLE, quod comprimi po- 


st. 

COMPRESSION, compressio (as act) : 
compressus (as state, but only in ablative 
singular). 

COMPRISE, continére: complecti: 
comprehendere : to be comprised in any 
thing, aliqua re contineri: in aliqua re in- 
esse: pertinére per or ad aliquid (to extend 
to): all lands which the empire comprises, 
omnes terri, per quas regnum pertinet. 

COMPROMISE, s., compromissum (a 
reciprocal promise, especially to abide by the 
decision of an umptre). To enter into a 
compromise to do any thing, compromit- 
tere aliquid facere (the conditions being 
expressed by ut). To make a compromise, 
or enter into a compromise, * compromit- 
tere (de aliqua re), ut uterque aliquantum, 
or paulum, de jure suo decedat (if each ts 
to make a concession) ; rem intra parietes 
peragere (to settle it without going into 
court), or inter se transigere ipsos, ut lubet 

COMPROMISE, v., compromittere (e. 
g., aliquid facere ; de aliqua re: also in ar- 
bitrum) : arbitrio alicujus permittere, sub- 
jicere; conferre ad arbitrium: arbitrum 
inter partes dare (to appoint arbiters); di- 
rimere or disceptare aliquid (to settle any 
thing by arbitration or compromise). [Vid. 
CompromisE, s.]_ || Zo compromise 
a person: aliquem traducere (to exposes 
to the laughter, &c., of others ; e. g., collue 
sorem, Sen., Bencf., 2, 17, 5): aliquem in 
invidiam adducere (bring him into odi- 
um): aliquem alicui rei implicare or illi- 
gare (Liv.: involve him wnpleasantly) : a 
joke which compromises another person, jo- 
cus invidiosus; to compromise one's sevf, 
i. e., to expose one’s honor, leedere famam 


CONC 
e@uam ; famam suam in discrimen addu- 


cere. 
COMPTROLLER, contrascriptor rati- 
onum (Inscr.) : tobe a comptroller, * ratio- 


(comstraint imposed by necessity) : 
any meee voluntate (of one’s own 
to vi or invitus et coac- 
tus). ae et voluntate : sponte : 
sua (tua, &c.) sponte (of one’s own accord, 
of one’s free wiil, Exovciws). IN. suaspon- 
te ety tate: I do any thing by compul- 
sian, vi eoactus aliquid facio: to oblige a 
person by compulsion, aliquem vi cogere: 
Eiquem per vim adigere : alicui necessita- 


tem wepokers or injicere : ie resort to com- 
vim adhibére. 
COMPULSORY, vobiiidins by vi, 


COMPUNCTION, conscientie angor or 
sollicitudo : as rice gposeiad 
tia afflictus: to “ compunction, angore 


degree); also conscientia animi terret ali- 
quem : any body feels compunction, pecca- 
ex conscientia timor alicui exori- 

I feel compunction, conscientia ani- 

AB we stimulat or terret; conscientie 


computable, numerari 
COMPUTATION, 
tatio (a reckoning tog : 
ducta or subducenda (the account or reck- 
oning made, or to be made, up). [Vid. Cax- 
CULATION.] To make too minute and anz- 
tous a com, nimis exigue et exili- 
ter ad calculos revocare aliquid. 
COMPUTE, computare : supputare (to 
reckon together): rationem alicujus rei in- 
ire, ducere, subducere : calculos ponere, 
subducere: vocare, revocare ad calculos 
(to calculate): to have computed any thing, 
subductum habére aliquid: to calculate 
a thing minutg@y and anziously, sollicitis 
aliquid —_—— articulis — pet 


iturum abs 
Vid. ComPanton. 

CON, ediscere : memorize mandare, tra- 
dere, committere, infigere (to learn by 


CON. Pro and con, in utramque 
partem [vid. “for and against,” under 
AcarnsT]. To state the pros and cons, 
causarum contentionem facere (Cic., Of, 
2, 2, 8): to argue pro and con, et pro re et 
contra rem utare. 

CON AMORE, cum libidine. Nothing 
ns gos lemandinage trace pe ekepemade bat 

hil quisquam, nisi quod libeat, preclare 
facere potest (Cic.). 

CONCATENATE, uno vinculo copu- 
lare } (after Liv., 28,12, 4) : nectere inter se, 
ee ‘[eoneatenare, Lact. ; Min. 

CONCATENATION, conjunctio: colli- 
gatio: copulatio (act of joining): contin- 
uatio, the Z On in an unbroken se- 


nation of labors continui labores (concat- 
"CONCAVE, conceives (opposed 10 

Cc concavus 
ous; i. e., conver, Gite, Bike). a8 

CONCAVITY, recessus cavus, cavum. 
Vid. Cavrry. 

CONCEAL, abdere (e. documents. ta- 
bulas) : abscondere : aes (e.g.,.num- 
mos aurumque): occulere: occultare: ob- 
scurare (e. g., the greatness of the gain con- 
cealed the of the danger, maznitu- 

itadé - 


“which rests upon judgment). 
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um). JN. tegere et dissimulare ; dissim- 
ulare et occultare: celare (one’s opinion, 
sententiam: one’s anger, iram). [Sy¥N. 
iz Hipe.] Conceal any thing from any 
body, aliquem aliquid (by no trcane aticul 
aliquid: but in the passtve 
celatur mihi aliquid; vid. Oudend., Hirt., 
B. Aler., 7, 1): to conceal any thing some- 
where, abdere aliqui id in locum or in loco; 
occultare aliquid lo loco or in loco (very sel. 
dom in locum ; vid Herz., Ces., B. G., 7, 85, 


ne, 
aliquid (e. g., a knife, a sword under one’s 

fem) togerealiguidsliqua re (kguraviee 
tem): tegere re rative- 
ly, =p cover with any thing, to paliiate; e. Z., 
the name of yeh with his afability, no- 
men tyranni humanitate sua): to conceal 
one’s self, delitescere (of persons and 
things) : se abdere in occultum (to conceal 
one’s self in a lurking-place): occuli; oc- 
cultari (to be removed or to out of sight, 
of things; e. g., of stars, opposed to appa- 
rere): to conceal one’s self tn any place, 
delitescere in aliquo loco or in loco; se 
abdere in locum; se occultare loco or 
in loco (vid. abore) : the wild beasts con- 
ceal themselves in their lairs, fere latibulis 
se tegunt: to conceal one’s self before any 
body, se occultare alicui or a conspectu 
alicujus : to keep one’s self concealed, abdi- 
tum latére; in occulto se continére: ab- 
ditum et inclusum in occulto latére: to be 

, latére. || CoNcEALED, occul- 
tus (in general): abditus : absconditus : 
reconditus. JN. abditus atque reconditus 
(Ridden) : clandestinus (Clandestine, ape 
tn SECRET): pect ni (unknown) : 
keep one’s self concealed, delitescere : pies 
thing ts not concealed from me, aliquid me 
non fugit or me non preterit (aliquid mihi 
or me non latet, ts unclassical). 

CONCEALABLE. Vid. Conceat. 

CONCEALMENT, occultatio : dissimu- 
latio: or by sircumlocution with verbs un- 
der CONCEAL. 

CONCEDE, || grant (in nerstang sad d 
concedere (general term) : confiteri (with- 
out conviction): assentiri (with convic- 
tion): dare (as a ground to argue upon). 
Do you concede that, &c.? dasne? (with 
accusative and infinitive.). Who rcould not 
concede this ? quis hoc non dederit? if you 
concede this, you must also concede, dato 
hoc, dandum erit illud: this being con- 

quo concesso; quibus concessis. 
| Grant: concedere: largiri (liberally, 
iba kindness): to concede ¢ any body's de- 

postulationi alicujus concedere. 

CONCEIT. \| motion: cogitatio: cogi- 
tatum (that which is thought): mens (mind, 

= opinion, viac): sententia (opinion, 

as entertained only, or declared) : 
cogitatio (repentina): inventum (inten- 

psd pa a (@ plan for any thing): 
ne eens sentence, @ bon-mot, 

rosy @ clever conceit, callidum inventum: 
@ strange conceit, mirum inventum ; mire 
dictum: a choice conceit, arcessitum dic- 
tum (Cie, De Or., 2, 63, 256): witty con- 
ceits, faceti#; sales; facete, salse, acute 
dicta: I had a foolish conceit, ineptum ali- 
quid mihi in mentem venit: nuge (ad- 
surdities). il Judgment, opinion, 
opinio (any uncertain supposition, be it 
founded on any thing or not) : existimatio 
(the opinion which one forms after having 
made an estimate of any body or any 
thing) : judicium (the view or conviction 
| Self-con- 

cett (or “a great conceit of one's self,” 
Bentl.), vana or arrogans de se persuasio : 
to hare no little conceit (of one’s sei), mul- 
tum sibi tribuere; se aliquem esse pu- 
tare; magnifice de se statuere; magnos 
sibi sumere epiritus (to be conceited) : to 
have a great deal of conceit, tumescere in- 
ani persuasione (Quint, 1, 2. 18); sibi 
placére: full of conceit, arrogantie ple- 
nus: to put any body out of conceit with 
any thing, alicui fastidium or satietatem 
creare; fastidium movére alicui; fastidi- 
um, or satietatem, or tedium afferre ; te- 
dio afficere aliquem ; nauseam facere : to 
be out of conceit with any thing, pcenitet 
me alicujus rei; satietas or tedium alicujus 
rei me capit ; venit mihi aliquid in tedi- 
um: aliquid; satietas, or tedium 
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alicujus rei me cepit, or tenet: fastidium 

est mihi aliquid: to be out of conceit with 

one’s self, sibi displicére, quite, totum. 
CoN EIT, ®., Ee ee ones 


, putide ; inepte. 
CONCEITEDNESS, nimia opinio in- 

genii et virtutis: vana or arrogans de se 
persuasio : ance): SU- 


arrogantia (arrog: 
perbia ange veo fnaption (afficiation). 


NCEIT. 
CONCEIVABLE, aliquid in (sub) intel- 
ligentiam cadit: quod intelligentia nostra 


eae potsumus : quod i potest: 
quod cogitatione compre or percipi 
potest : quod in « cadit : 


or mente: tions por iets leur 
capere (mente) : mente concipere, pad 
pere: 


nére [S¥N. in biganejen what can 
not be concetved, quod nullius mens aut 
cogitatio ] To form an 
idea, or to represent to one’s mind: 


any thing t™ one’s mind): fingere 
gere (to form): pingere: depingere : cogi- 
tare: animo cogitatione 
gere: animo sibi effingere : animo con- 
cipere (to represent to one’s mind) : animo 
precipere (to conceive before or previous- 
ly ; to anticipate) : opinione preecipere (to 
apes ber ai tlc teled sh 





nant, concipere or pregnan- 
tem fieri. az fan, in the mind, 
concipere. hopes, spem con- 
cipere : se esiacelee jrom any 


y= 
CONCENTRATE, colligere: cogere: 
in unum conferre, contrahere. To con 
centrate copias in unum contra- 
here, or in unum locum contrahere (Ces.), 
or cogere (Cic.): to concentrate one’s 
thoughts, cozitationes suas ad unam rem 
ei pe As ely Prato fade hes men- 
ad unam rem: continére 
tod ac ‘ss cogiationem, ne ne of mn (aft- 


er Cic.). To of troops), 

inter se coire (Ces., Liv.). 
CONCENTRIC *commune cen- 
CONCENTRIC. trum 


habens. 
CONCEPTION. || Act of conceiv- 
ing (both of women and animals), con- 
ceptio: conceptus,fis. |] Act or a 
rf comprehending, intelligent 
‘aculty of comprehending ocr - 
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above the conception of ordinary men, in- 
telligentid a vulgari non remotum esse: 
not to be abave his pupils’ powers of concep- 
tion, ab intelligentid discentium non re- 
motum esse: to be beyond our conception, 
fugere intelligentiaw nostrw vim : to sharp- 
en one's powers of conception, ingenium or 
intelligendi prudentiam acuere: adapted 
to any body's powers of conception, ad ali- 
cujus intelligentiam accommodatus: to 
develop a dark or confused conception, ob- 
scuram intelligentiam enodare; animi 
complicatam notionem evolvere. || Vo- 
tion, idea, notio (the notion which one 
attaches to any thing ; hence, also, the sig- 
nification or meaning of a word): infor- 
matio (the image of any thing that one 
forms in one’s mind): species: idéa (the 
mental intuition of an object idéa, mostly 
translated by species in Cic.; e. g., Top., 
7, in., and Tusc., 1, 24, 56): general con- 
ceptions, notitiz rerum: dark or obscure 
conceptions, intelligentie obscure, adum- 
bratz, inthoate ; cognitio indagationis in- 
digens: confused conceptions, animi com- 
plicate notiones: to form a conception of 
any thing, aliquid mente formare or fin- 
gere; aliquid animo effingere; alicujus 
rei uotionem mente fingere; informare 
in enimo alicujus rei notionem; notionem 
alicujus rei animo concipere: to form 
some obscure conceptions, adumbratas con- 
cipere intelligentias animo menteque: to 
have a clear and definite conception of any 
thing, satis firme conceptum animo com- 
prehensumque habére aliquid; probe or 
plane intelligere, perspectum habére ali- 
quid: to have no conception of any thing, 
notionem alicujus rei nullam habére; ali- 
quid ignorare. 

CONCERN, 2., || to interest, aliquid 
mea interest (something interests me) : ali- 
quid ad me pertinet (relates to or affects 
me). || To concern (=Ztnterest) one’s 
self about, aliquid ad me pertinére 

uto: aliquid mihi cure or cordi (not 
cure cordique) est: aliquid foveo (I in- 
terest myself for any thing, or promote it; 
e. g., artes). Iam concerned (= interested) 
for any body; i. e., endcavor to promote 
his cause, &c., cupio alicujus causd (vid. 
Cic. ad Div., 13, 64,1; Rosc. Am., 51, 149): 
alicui studeo: alicujus sum studiosus: 
alicui faveo (I interest myself in his favor) : 
alicui tribuo (J interest myself for him in 
an active manner, or take an active part in 
his interest; vid. Corte, Cic. ad Div., 13, 
9, 2). All in the sense of concerning 
one’s self about any thing, or the interests 
of any body: incumbere in or ad aliquid 
(to apply one’s self to any thing with dili- 
gence): anniti de aliqua re or ad aliquid 
facicndum, eniti, ut, &c. (to take pains 
about any thing): commendatum sibi 
habére aliquid (to take charge of any 
thing, to commend it to one's self): to con- 
cern one’s self very much about any thing, 
incumbere toto animo et studio omni in 
aliquid; summo studio administrare ali- 
quid; imprimis mihi aliquid cure est; 
egregia est alicujus industria in aliqua re: 
eniti et contendere, quam maxime possis, 
ut, &c.: omni ope anniti, ut, &c.: to con- 
cern one’s self (or to care) about nothing 
so much as, &c., nihil antiquius or prius 
habére, quam, c., nibil antiquius alicui 
est aliqua re. || To come under one’s 
province, to regard, &c., pertinére ad, 
&c. (to concern): attinére ad, &c. (to be- 
long to, to regard any body): spectare ali- 
quid or ad aliquid (to tend toward): attin- 

ere aliquem (to refer to any body. (3° 

ot pertingere; vid. Ochsn., Cic., Ecl., p. 
260): i concerns a certain matter, agitur 
res or de aliqua re (it regards any thing ; 
.@., any thing ts at stake); e. g., liberty, 
tibertas or de libertate: 2 concerns me, 
noc ad me (sc. pertinet); hoc mea refert 
(that concerns me): res mea agitur (it re- 
gards my cause = me): concerning or re- 
garding, however, &c.; i. e., such or such 
athing (in continuing a discourse), jam 
or autem (vid. Hotting., Cic. Ecl., p. 65); 
quod ad me attinet (with regard to myself, 
in which case quod pertinet ad me would 
be quite erroneous ; vid. Herz., Cas., B. G.,5, 
25): ét concerns you, res tua agitur; res ad 
te spectat; de te fabula narratur (= we are 
speaking a you, or by any similar phrase) : 
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what does it concern me? quid ad me? 
quid mihi cum illa re? what concerns us 
more, quod magis ad nos pertinet (Hor., 
Sat., 2, 6, 73)? || Zo be concerned (= 
disturbed), in sollicitudine esse ; sollicitu- 
dine or egritudine affectum esse: to be 
concerned about any thing, aliquid egre 
ferre: (much) alicujus rei sollicitudine 
vel maxime urgeri. I am much concerned 
about your bad state of health, incredibili 
sum sollicitudine de tua valetudine. 

CONCERN, res:  negotium 

CONCERNMENT, (business) : cau- 
sa (lawsuit ; then, any business one may 
have undertaken): cura (the care of any 
business, the administration, the office) : 
sollicitudo (solicitude): anxietas (anzie- 
ty): an important concern, res major: @ 
concern of little importance, res minuta or 
parva: this affair caused me some concern, 
sollicitus eram hac de re: nothing gave 
me more concern than, &c., nihil me magis 
sollicitabat, quam, &c. 

CONCERNING; e. g., concerning me, 
quod attinent ad me; de me; a me; per 
me. Vid., also, CONCERN, v. 

CONCERT, symphonia, or pure Latin, 
concentus (instrumental music) : certamen 
musicum (as musical contest): a coucert 
given by an amateur, * symphoniacum ex- 
cellentis artificis acroama: to give a con- 
cert, *concentum edere: concordia vo- 
cum (in music, harmony, unison, accord, 
plural homotoni). || Agreement, con- 
sensio: consensus: concordia (concord) : 
collusio (secret understanding, Cic., Verr., 
3, 13, 33, with any body, cum aliquo) : 
with the enemy, clandestina cum hoste col- 
loquia (Cic., Cat. Maj., 12, 40): to act in 
secret concert with any body, colludere cum 
aliquo (Cic., Verr., 2, 24, 58): conspiratio 
(concord, agreement) : consensus conspi- 
rans. || Zo be or to act in concert 
with, concinere; concordare; consen- 
tire; consentire atque concinere ; conspi- 
rare; aliquo probante, consentiente, or ali- 
cujus auctoritate, consensu facere aliquid. 

CONCERT, w., || to agree upon or 
to settle, constituere aliquid, with any 
body, cum aliquo (to settle). To concert 
any thing with any body, mihi convenit 
aliquid cum aliquo (not convenio cum ali- 
quo de aliqua re): to concert (to fix upon) 
time and place, condicere tempus et locum, 
A concerted signal, signum, quod convenit. 
Nese To AGREE, TO SETTLE.] || Z'o de- 

iberate, take into consideration, 
deliberare (to take into consideration): de- 
liberare or habére deliberationem (to de- 
liberate) : consulere or consultare (to take 
counsel): consilium inire or capere (to 
take counsel, de re) : colloqui aliquid cum 
aliquo; mostly de re (to talk over with one): 
conferre aliquid: consilia conferre de re: 
communicare cum aliquo de re: agere 
or disceptare cum aliquo de re (to discuss 
what is to be done). To concert measures, 
quid agam, or agendum sit, consulere, &c. 

CONCESSION, concessio (Cic., Fragm. 
Orat. in Togd cand.): permissio (per- 
mission): concessus and permissus (in 
the ablative only): potestas: copia (the 
given or granted power). 

CONCILIATE, || gain over: gain 
to one’s self, conciliare (aliquem; ali- 
cujus animum: to one’s self, sibi, also 
amorem sibi ab omnibus: alicujus vol- 
untatem sibi: alicujus benevolentiam 
sibi): parare: comparare (general terms 
for procure). To conciliate the favor of 
men by any thing, aliqua re hominum 
(plebis, &c.) animos ad benevolentiam 
allicere: to conciliate the hearts in favor 
of any body, animos (hominum, plebis, 
&c.) conciliare ad benevolentiam erga 
aliquem : the favor of the people, conciliare 
alicui favorem ad vulgus: to conciliate a 
person by money, aliquem pecunid con- 
ciliare. 

CONCILIATION, conciliatio. 

CONCILIATOR, conciliator alicujus 
rei (e. g., nuptiarum) : (conciliatrix, fem- 


inine.) 
CONCILIATORY, ad conciliandum ap- 


tus. 

CONCISE, pressus (figuratively, of an 
author, orator, &c., and his manner of 
writing) : brevis (short, likewise of an 
author, &c., and his thoughts, &c.); sen- 
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tentiis densus, creber (rich in thoughts) : 
in angustum coactus (compressed into @ 
small space), 

CONCISELY, breviter (general term) : 
paucis (sc. verbis): breviter ‘in a few 
words): strictim: carptim (only superfi- 
cially, not at length ; opposed to copiose) ; 
breviter strictimque: precise (in fro 
words; opposed to plene et perfecte) : 
presse or pressius (briefly, but, at the same 
time, exhausting the matter; e.g. definire): 
to speak concisely, breviter, or paucis, or 
precise dicere (opposed to copiose, plene 
et pertfecte dicere) : .brevi precidere ; 
paucis or breviter sciibere or perscri- 
bere: to develop one’s ideas, &c.; concise- 
ly on a subject, breviter exponere or pau- 
cis absolvere aliquid; in pauca conferre 
aliquid; breviter astringere aliquid (to 
mention any thing concisely; e. g., argu- 
menta) : very concisely, in verba cee 
paucissima. 

CONCISENESS, brevitas (in a speechy 
breviloquentia (Cic., Gell., 12, 2, 7): con 
ciseness in speaking, brevitas dicendi (gen- 
eral term): ccleritas dicendi (quickness in 
speaking) : the emphatical conciseness (with 
regard to style) of Thucydides, * astricte 
brevitas Thucydidis : to study conciseness 
brevitati servire ; brevitatem adhibére, in 
any thing, in aliqua re; brevitatem sequi 
in aliqua re (e. g., i explaining, in inter 
pretando): the time itself compels me te 
study conciseness, breviloquentem me tem: 
pus ipsum facit: with conciseness, brevi- 
ter; paucis (verbis) [vid. ConcisELy] : 
with the utmost possible conciseness, quam 
brevissime: to say every thing with the ut 
most conciseness, omnia breviter strictim 
que (not in transcursu) dicere. 

CONCLAMATION, conclamatio. Vid. 
the verb CONCLAMARE, Under TO CALL. 

CONCLAVE, || place for the elec- 
tion of the pope, * conclave. || The 
cardinals assembled there, * patres 
purpurati. 

CONCLUDE, || end, concludere (e. g., 
a letter): tinire (to end): finem facere ali- 
cujus or alicui rei: finem alicui rei im- 
ponere, constituere (to put an end to): to 
conclude his speech, finem dicendi facere ; 
perorare: ad finem or ad_exitum addu- 
cere aliquid (to bring anything to a con- 
clusion = to accomplish it): conficere, 
transigere aliquid (¢o settle): componere 
aliquid (to conclude amicably) : terminare 
aliquid (to put a limit to any thing, with 
regard to place): finem or modum impo- 
nere alicui rei; finem stgtuere or consti- 
tuere alicui rei (to put arend to any thing, 
with regard to duration): to conclude a 
peace, pacem facere (not concludere) : to 
conclude a business, expedire negotium 
(to settle it): profligare negotium (con- 
clude it by a violent exertion). || Jo draw 
aconclusion, or to conclude from 
any thing, concludere; cogere; efficere, 
colligere, from, ex aliqua re (to conclude 
from): hence one may conclude, or tt can 
be concluded, ex quo effici cogique potest. 
|| Zo determine, decide: statuere: con- 
stituere ; apud animum statuere: decer- 


nere. 

CONCLUSION, conclusio (the closing 
or finishing point, Cic. ad Qu. Fr., 1,1, 
16: in extrema parte et con¢lusione mu- 
neris ac negotii tui): finis: exitus (the 
end, the ultimate result) : extrema pars (the 
last part of a matter): clausula (the con- 
clusion of a letter, or any writing, consist- 
ing of a few words only, or a single sen- 
tence): epilégus (éridoyos), pure Latin, 
conclusio or peroratio the conclusion of 
a speech according to rules, in so far as it 
constitutes a definite and ultimate part of 
it): at the conclusion of the speech, in ex- 
trem4 oratione (in the latter part: in fine 
orationis, quite at the end): a letter, in the 
conclusion of which, &c., epistola, in qua 
extrema, &c.: in conclusion, ad extre- 
mum: to bring a thing to a conclusion, 
aliquid ad finem or ad exitum adducere: 
to come to the conclusion, ad finem venire: 
(with regard to a specch) perorare (vid. 
above, peroratio). " Comaluaion of a 
syllogism, conclusio (Cic., Invent., 1, 
29, 45, also with addition of rationis): ra- 
tiocinatio (the cnclusion or proof deduced 
from the syllogism): an acute concluswn 


conc 
acute conclus im a hypothetical conclu- 
dak connatend (Che; Fat, 4): to draw 
Scsuciusion [vid. apres the whole 


jacet: 

? satisne 
hoc conclusum est 

CONCLUSIVE, ai pervincendum ido- 


neus: firmus ad probandum (ft or apt 
for proving, convincing ; e. g., proof, ar- 


Tum) = re hty, and thus 
Se convincing, argumceomn of: Oc, 
Rose. Com., 12,36: argumentum - 
mum et ; Le. the most con- 


; then, fzurative- 


as in Cic. ad Div., 9, 4, med_; 
4,15). | Te contrive or to plot, in- 
venire: L eygh sation Lento! 


CONCOMITANT, ae" aliqua re junc- 
tus or alligatus (Cic.). Sometimes * que 
prioribus eke ee A emotes ad- 








aliquorum turbare or disjun, 

unanimos distinére (Liz., Ree to pro 
acreage ne gril : 
produce greater 


cpa concentus : 
cum (in music, plural, homotoni, harmo- 
nies). ImPR, to stand or be in harmony, 
to accord, concinere; concordare; con- 


: any 
rei (e. g., sententiz). || Grammatical 
term, verborum constructio or structura, 
the former in Cicero = a skillful structure 
p She nanics re is found sshexdbateniaeg 

ical sense, construction) : con: 
vetane (the agreement). 

CONCORDANCE, * index biblicus : 

* indices biblici (Bau.). 

CONCORDANT, consentiens (agree- 
tng in Jj opinion) = concors: 
unanimus (concordant, ar one and the same 
disposition of mind ; unanimus ia prose, 
Liv. 7, 21): concinens (singing in har- 
mony; then as harmonizing with regard 
to abccager opposed to discrepans) : con- 

oe Sore agreeing, as well in 
general, regard to things, as tn senti- 
mae of persons): consdnus (hkarmoniz- 
; opposed to absdnus, essen ypnteey 2 mo- 
duleina (property measured according to 
time, as tm music, in a speech, &c.). IN. 
concors et congruens. 

CONCORDAT, ‘horton merch * pac- 
tio cum pontifice Romano 

CONCOURSE, pause feontae 


i posanhi e. g., of the stars, 

the frequent concourse of vowels, crebra 
concursio vocalium): concursus (acoming 
into contact or clashing together, denoting 
@ state, as well of bodily objects as of sol- 
diers tn combat, and, im general, of fatal 
accidents calamitatum). E> Conven- 
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tus, in this meaning, is only meat with in 
Sen., N. Qu., 7,123 (conrentas duarum 
stellarum) : in Golden Age it is meeting 
(im concreto) ; i e., assembly. 
CONCRETE, v., concrescere: coire: 
coalescere (to grow together, to be united): 
coagmentari (to be jotned or cemented to- 


&' 
CONCRETE, adj., *concretus: a con- 
crete notion, *notio concreta: * notio rei 


singularis. 
Biisctugy pee s., massa (general term): 
ee mass with regard az weil to 
as circumference, with’ the additional 
sonlen sf "pe aesat or huge, ill-shaped) : 
permixtio (mizt @s action and thing). 
CONCRETELY, re (opposed to cogita- 
tione, Cic., Tusc., 4, 11, 24). 
eereuane raecies sare (a growing 
ether): permixtio (mixture, as thing): 
Stans (the mizing, or thing mtzed). 
CONCUBINAGE, concubinatus: 


ére in concu- 
binatu (of the man, ib., § 1). 
CONCUBINE, concubina: mulier, que 
cum aliquo vivere consuevit: amica : 
ere (éraipa, mistress: term of con- 
tempt, scortum, as Tac., Hist., 1, 13, 4: 
principale scortum): pellex (concubine of 
@ married man): contubernalis (a female 
slave who cohabited with a slave, slaves not 
ali to contract a civil marriage). 
CONCUPISCENCE, libido: libidines: 
corporis libidines: cupiditatis ardor or 
tas. Vid. Lust. 
CONCUR, |] to concur (= agree) with, 


probare: i bare: reprobare (express 

disapprobation ; opposed to probare = 

poss - po 
to 2 pprobare 

a ne or de re (dissuade froma 

wera ) : reprehendere ; 


CONDEMNABLE, dammandus: con- 
de: : reprehendendus : vitupera- 
bilis: vitu as: or vi- 

i ( 


immo! Bias) ot ecw bean 
To 
abesse (not blamabie) : 
nihil in se earari quod reprehendi possit 
fault). 

CONDEMNATION, damnatio ; 
demnatio (post-Augustan): sentence a 
condemnation, damnatorium judicium : 
* sententia, qua aliquis capitis condemna- 
sed (of death): to pronounce sentence of 
on any body (i e., of con- 





consentire : not to concur with, di tire ; 
dissidére ; discrepare : to concur with any 
body, consentire or congruere cum aliquo; 
idem sentire cum aliquo (assentiri alicui 
de aliqua re, Cic., by no means adjicere | 
alicui). {jf Jo meet, convenire in unum 
locum (find themseires in the same place 
at the same time): (mter se) congruere 
(agree). JN. convenire in unum locum | 
atque inter se congruere (e. g., Cic., Rose., 
2, 62; quum multe cause convenisse 
unum in locum atque inter se congruere 
Videntur) : if to consonants, rowels, con- 


cur, si bine consonantes colliduntur | 


(Quint.): * si bine vocales inter se con- 
currunt (compare with Auci. ad Her., 4, 
12,18. {| To forward or facor, alicui 
rei favére (e. g., linus honori favent om- 
nia, every thing concurs toward his ad- 


2). 

CONCURRENCE, consensus: consen- 
sio: concentus : convenientia (agreement): 
general concurrence, consensus omnium 
or communis: omnium bonorum conspi- 
Tatio (the concurrence of all patriots): with 
your concurrence, te consentiente, pro- 
bante: without your concurrence, te ad- 
versante, renuente, nolente ; injussu tuo: 
with the perfect concurrence of Catulus, 
summa Catuli voluntate. <A concurrence 
of Causes, cause aliz ex aliis apte. |i Con- 
course, vid. 

CONCURRENT. To hare a concur- 
a Jurisdiction, *jurisdictio utriusque 

: * hujus rei potestes penes utrumque 
pk Concurrent causes (= secondary 
causes), —— adjuvantes (opposed to 
caus proxim2). 

CONCURRENTLY, una; simul; con- 


juncte. 

CONCUSSION, concussus : 
( post- Augustan). 

CONDEMN, damnare cr condemnare 
aliquem or aliquid (with either genitive of 
the crime, if that is mentioned, with or with- 
out nomine or crimine, or with de and 
ablative: the punishment, howerer, is gen- 
erally put in the genitive, seldom in the 
ablative, or with ad or in with accusative ; 
vid. Zumpt, § 446): to condemn any body 
to death, aliquem capite or capitis dam- 
nare or con aliquem pcene 
capitalis damnare; aliquem morti addi- 
cere: to condemn any body to eight-fold 

es, aliquem octupli damnare: to 
condemn any body to hard labor, aliquem 
damnare ad or in opus publicum: to con- 
demn to pay the costs, damnare in ex- 
pensas: to condemn any body without trial, 
or unkeard, aliquem indicta causa dam- 
nare or condemnare. || Censure, non 





; 
i 


| 





collisus | 





sieniicaaioin as death. capitis or capite dam- 
nare aliquem ; capitis condemnare ali- 
quem; supplictum constituere in ali- 
quem. |] Blame, censure, reprehensio 
(the censure tends to correct a com- 
mitted fault, or to ethort for the future; op- 
posed to probatio): vituperatio (the cen- 
sure which tends to extort a confession 
eo ghana api opposed to laus). 

BS., Vituperium is spurious Latin, intro- 
duced (Cic., De Legg., 3, 10, 23) by igno- 


mat COpyisis. 
CONDEMNATORY, damnatorius. 4 
condemuatory sentence, damnatorium judi- 


cium. 
CONDENSATION, densatio: spissatio 
(Sen., Ep. a4 oh [condensatio, Cel. 


Aurd. Acut, 3, . 2 conspissatio, 
Theod. Print, 1 18} J 

CONDENSE, densare: condensare : 
as to i : to 
be con i; condensari; spis- 


iTo compress mat- 
ter (in a book). Vid. Compress. 
CONDESCEND, descendere, or sua 


tere ; to any thing, or ina iz- 
Lucr., Virg., ud. positively 
and is 0 condescend to play 


se demittere usque 

vilem patientiam (Tac): to condescend to 

the abilities of one’s pupils, se 

ad mensuram discentium (Quint. : 

Piiaiiikig, tau aubarlinn Ong We ccsike 
sunt summittere 


may be transiated, under a 
change of form, by dignum habére, 
judicare aliquem aliqua re. To conde- 


descend even to look at any body, * aliquerr 
pd trae asm cama “an 


CONP 


CONDESCENDING, cumis: humanus: 
affavilis (affable in conversation). OBS., 


civilis, in this sense, is not classical [vid. | 


AFFABLE]: facilis: officiosus (ready to 
render a service, complaisant): to be con- 
descending, se surmmittere (Cic.). 

CONDESCENDINGLY, comiter; hu- 
mane; humaniter; obsequenter; officiose. 

CONDESCENSION, comitas (conde- 
scending manners): humanitas (prepos- 
sessing demeanor or manners) : facilitas 
(obliging demeanor): obsequium (com- 
pliance). 

CONDIGN, debitus: meritus (due, de- 
served): dignus (worthy): condignus 
(Plaut.): condign punishment, debita or 
Merita pcena. 

CONDIMENT, condimentum (anything 
by which food is made palatabie ; then, also, 
figuratively; e. g., condimentum amici- 
tia): ardma, atis, n. ( foreign spices, as cin- 
namon, ginger, &c.). Vid. SEASONING. 

CONDISCIPLE, condiscipulus: to be 
any body’s condisciple, una cum aliquo 
literas discere or preeceptorem audire: 
feminine condiscipula (Mart., 10, 35, 15). 

CONDITION, || state, status: conditio 
(conditio ts lasting, status transient): lo- 
cus (the situation of a person or thing as 
brought about by circumstances ; vid. 
Herz., Ces., B. G., 2, 26): causa (any un- 
usual, embarrassing condition, of which it 
is still uncertain how it may end) : res (cir- 
cumstances in the widest sense): a good 
or flourishing condition, bonus status: 
bona conditio: bonus locus: res bone, or 
secunde, or florentes: to bein the same or 
in a similar condition, in ecdem loco esse; 
in eddem caus& esse; eadem est mea 
causa: imagine yourself in my condition, 
eum te esse finge, qui ego sum: to find 
one’s self in a better condition, in meliore 
conditione or in meliore causa esse; meli- 
ore loco res mew sunt: to be in a wretch- 
ed condition, in summa infelicitate versa- 
ri; pessimo loco esse: to be in a bad con- 
dition or state, deteriore statu esse: to 
keep any thing in a good condition or 
state, aliquid integrum et incolume ser- 
vare; aliquid tueri: to restore any thing 
to its former condition, in pristinum resti- 
tuere: in antiquum statum restituere 
(general term): in integrum restituere 
(especially in juridical matters): reficere : 
restituere (to mend): to remain in its con- 
dition, statum suum tenére (to remain as 
wt was): integrum manére (to remain wn- 
injured by another): a hopeless condition, 
res pessime, perdite: in their desperate 
condition, in extremis suis rebus: my 
condition is not one of the best, res mew 
sunt minus secunde: Planius is in near- 
ly the same condition, eadem fere causa 
est Planii: to be in an embarrassing con- 
dition on account of any thing, premi ali- 
qua re (e. g., from want of corn, re fru- 
mentarié ; vid. Méb., Ces., B. G., 1, 52, 
p. 96): nobody is satisfied with his own 
condition, sue quemque fortune maxime 
penitet (Cic. ad Div., 6,1, in.): to drive 
any body from his (advantageous) condi- 
tion, loco suo or gradu movére ; statu suo 
or gradu dejicere : the condition of affairs, 
rerum status: the condition of affairs is 
entircly changed, magna facta est rerum 
commutatio; versa sunt omnia: the un- 
favorable condition of affairs, iniquitas 
rerum or temporum: according to the 
condition of affairs (circumstances), pro re ; 
pro re nata ; pro rei conditione or statu; 
ut res se habet; ut res fert. || Rank, 
position in society, vite genus (gen- 
eral term) : conditio (with regard to occu- 
pation; e, g., infimi generis conditio atque 
fortuna, Cic.): ars (art, profession): to 
choose one’s condition in life, vite genus 
deligere or suscipere. || Natural dis- 
position, indoles, natura, nature habi- 
tus (innate capacities). || Stipulation, 
conditio: lex (the prescribed rule or clause 
contained in a contract): pactum: con- 
ventum (the agreement or compact itself ): 
conventus, tis (Auct. ad Her., 2, 13, extr.): 
exceptio (the exception, limitation: the 
condition of excluding any thing): ad- 
junctio (a restricting clause, Cic., De In- 
vent., 2, 57, 171): causa (as philosophical 
technical term, the condition as that by which 
any agi Peace comprehensible or possi- 
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COND 
ble; as Plia., Ep., 5,5, 4: qui voluptat- 
bus dediti quasi in diem vivunt, vivendi 
causas quotidie finiunt): conditions (= 
terms): to offer or propose conditions, 
conditiones ferre, proponere; leges pro- 
ponere: to establish, to fix conditions, con- 
ditiones statuere, constituere: to prescribe 
conditions to any body, conditiones ferre, 
dicere alicui; enter aliquem condi- 
tionibus: to accept the conditions, condi- 
tiones accipere, recipere ; ad conditiones 
accedere ; ad conditiones venire (to come 
to terms) or descendere (to submit to them): 
not to accept the conditions, to reject the 
conditions, conditiones recusare, repudi- 
are, respuere, aspernari, rejicere: to 0b- 
serve the conditions, in conditione manére; 
conditionibus stare; conventis stare: not 
to observe the conditions, conditiones omit- 
tere: on this condition, eA conditione; 
sub ed conditione; cum conditione; ea 
lege; his conditiouibus ; his legibus: on 
condition that, &c., (sub) ed conditione, ut 
or ne, &c., cum eo, ut, &c.; ita..... ut 
or si; sic.... si, &c. (only in so far as or 
if): to make peace on the following condi- 
tions, pacem facere (constituere) his con- 
ditionibus (legibus): the peace was estab- 
lished on the following conditions, pax in 
eas conditiones convenit: that he would 
not come on any other condition, alia rati- 
one se esse non venturum (Ces., B. G., 1, 


42, Herz.). 

CONDITION, v., ||to provide with a 
condition, circumscribere. || T’o stip- 
ulate, pacisci: depacisci: aliquid conve- 
nit alicui cum aliquo or inter aliquos (to 
agree with any body about any thing or 
among one another): sibi depacisci (to re- 
serve to one's self, to condition for one's 
self): sibi excipere (to exempt one’s self): 
stipulari (to cause formally to be promised 
to one’s self). 

CONDITIONAL, conditionalis (accom- 
panied or clogged by conditions, legal 
technical term, post-Augustan) : conjuncte 
elatus (asserted hypothetically ; opposed to 
simpliciter elatus, categorically, Cic., De 
Or., 1, 38, 158; only later writers have hy- 
potheticus) : conditional necessities, quiv- 
dam cum adjunctione necessitudines (op- 
posed to quedam simplices et absolute ; 
l.e., without any conditional clause, Cic., 
Invent., 2, 57, 171): to receive conditional 
praise, cum exceptione laudari. 

CONDITIONALLY, cum exceptione: 
cum adjunctione (with a subjoined limita- 
tion or restriction, Cic., Invent., 2, 57,171): 
conjuncte (hypothetically ; opposed to sim- 
pliciter, categorically, Cic., De Or., 1, 38, 
158). To be praised conditionally, cum 
exceptione laudari (Cic.): to affirm any 
thing conditionally, conjuncte aliquid ef- 
ferre et adjungere alia. 

CONDITIONED, affectus (bodily or 
mentally constituted in such or such a 
manner; e. g., well, bene, probe: badly, 
male): constitutus (arranged in such or 
such a manner; e. g., well, bene: badly, 
male) : comparatus (in such or such con- 
dition or state, generally in conjunction ; 
e. g., sic comparatum esse, ut, &c.) : well- 
conditioned, bene moratus (well-disposed, 
mannerly: of persons only). 

CONDOLE (with any body), casum luc- 
tumque alicujus dolére: alicujus vicem 
dolére: coram suum dolorem alicui de- 
clarare. Sometimes miserari: commiise- 
rari: deplorare: deflére. 

CONDOLENCE, doloris sui coram de- 
claratio (after Sulpic. in Cic., Ep., 4, 5, 
in.): a letter of condolence, litera: conso- 
latoria. 

CONDUCE, conferre ad aliquid: valére 
or vim habére ad aliquid (to have *fluence 
upon any thing): prodesse or adjuvare 
ad aliquid (to be of use toward effecting an 
object: the latter also with ut): facere or 
be: sales (to effect; with ut). To conduce 
much, more, to any thing, magnum mo- 
mentum, plus momenti afferre : this so 
far conduces to it that, &c., aliquid hoc 
momenti facit, ut, &c.: tt conduces much 
to his glory that, &c., magni interest ad 
laudem, with accusative and infinitive. 

CONDUCIVE, utilis (useful ; conduci- 
bilis is unknown to good prose): saluber: 
salutaris (salutary, the latter also with ad 
aliquid) : efficax (efficacious) : commodus: 





COND 


accommodatus: aptus (convenient, fity 
For ‘to be conducive,” vid. Conpucr, 

CONDUCT, ratio (behavior in general): 
mores (manners, outward demeanor) : vita 
(manner of living): * ratio, qua aliquis 
utitur adversus aliquem (conduct with re- 
gard to others): modest, composed, moral 
conduct, modestia: becoming, gentle con- 
duct, in intercourse, humanitas : conde. 
scending conduct (especially toward an in- 
ferior), comitas: kind conduct, liberali- 
tas: prepossessing, polite conduct towara 
others, observantia : prudent conduct, pru 
dentia: proud conduct, superbia: insolent, 
haughty conduct, insolentia: wild, rough 
conduct, ferocitas (as characteristic feat 
ure): indecent conduct, impudentia : tlle 
gal conduct, intemperantia, || Escort, 
vid. || Administration, ductio: due 
tus (command): administratio (adminis- 
tration) : cura (superintendence, manage- 
ment: alicujus rei): gubernatio: modera 
tio (government, the conducting of state 
affairs, rei publice): gestio (the mana- 
ging; e. g., negotii): curatio: procura- 
tlo (management, a taking care of any . 
thing): to commit the conduct of any thing 
to any body, alicui aliquid curandum tra- 
dere; curam alicujus rei alicui deman 
dare: under any body's conduct, aliquo 
duce; alicujus ductu (of an army): te 
commit the conduct of a war to any body, 
ducem aliquem creare bello gerendo 
|| Safe-conduct, vid. 

CONDUCT, v., ||lead, ducere: agere 
(general term, to put in motion): manu 
ducere (lead by the hand). ||T'o lead, 
when the place, whither, through 
which, &c., is indicated, ducere: abdu- 
cere (to conduct away): deducere (to con- 
duct down from a place or away to some 
place): educere (to conduct out), from a 
place, land, ex, &c., or to some place, in, 
&c. (e. g., the troop into the battle) : addu- 
cere ad or in (to conduct along with one’s 
self to a place; then, in general, to lead, 
conduct, convey to some place) : perducere 
ad or in (to conduct to the place of its des- 
tination): inducere in, &c. (to conduct 
into ; e. g., troops into battle) : producere 
ad or in, &c. (to conduct forth, to lead out 
to a place ; e. g., cattle out of the town, ju- 
nienta, equos, &c.): to conduct through a 
forest, traducere silvam: to conduct any 
body to any person, aliquem deducere ad 
aliquem (for the sake of cultivating his 
acquaintance ; cf. Cic., Lal.,1, 1): aliquem 
perducere ad aliquem (a prisoner, in or- 
der to deliver him up to any body; vid. Cas., 
B. G., 7, 13): aliquem introducere ad ali- 
quem (from the ante-chamber, &c., into 
any body's room for audience; vid. Curt., 
6, 7, 17): to conduct any body home, au- 
cere domum (general term of a leader or 
companion) : deducere domum (especially 
from the forum, on the part of the clients 
or a multitude): to conduct to prison, to 
the scaffold, to death, ducere in carcerem 
(in vincula), ad mortem: in both cases 
also ducere only (vid. Cic., Verr., 2, 12, 
extr.; Suet., Calig., p. 27, in.) : to conduct 
into the right path, ducere in vittm : (again) 
reducere in viam; erranti alicui mon- 
strare viam (both properly and figurative- 
ly). INTR., @ road conducts to some place, 
via fert aliquo (i. e., leads to any place): 
via ducit aliquo (leads to a place; e. g, 
safely): my fect conduct me involuntarily 
to your chamber, ad dizetam tuam ipsi me 
pedes ducunt (Plin., Ep.,7, 5): the roads, 
the footsteps conduct to a place, itinera, ves- 
tigia ferunt aliquo. [Vid. Leap.] || 7'o 
administer, liquid administrare, gerere 
fe. g., war; vid. War): aliquid regere 
(to direct any thing): alicui rei privesse (te 
superintend any thing): aliquid procurare 
(for another in his absence): to conduct 
the domestic affairs, domum regere: do- 
mesticam agere curam (in general): res 
domesticas dispensare (with regard to re- 
ceipts and erpenditure): to conduct a gov- 
ernment, rem publicam administrare , 
summs rerum preesse: to conduct any 
body's cause, causam alicujus defendere, 
orare, perorare ; alicujus patronum esse; 
to conduct the affairs of a provin e, provin- 
ciam administrare; provinciw prwesse, 
provinciam procurare (in the name of the 
Roman empeor). || To attend, comi 


house 

home, prosequi, deducere 
mum: to be conducted by a crowd, stipari 
OAs drape paar es us multitude, 


by others). Jn. dux et princeps: ductor 
(the i , eneral ; in a sol- 
emn di. not in stmple prose): rec- 
tor: m : gubernator (the govern- 
or, especially of the state, reipublice ; vid. 
To Conptcr): qui alicui rei (su- 

7 : alicujus rei (lead- 


ing): tabus 
also tn aqueducts ; in the latter case 
of or clay): fistula (a nar- 


(properly, a mine or a subterraneous pas- 
sage; hence any tube or pipe; e. g., of an 
oven, fornacis, Plin.. 9, 38, 62). 

CONE (én geometry), conus : the aris of 
@ cone, * axis coni: ta the form of a cone, 
*cono similis, * conicus (xerixés) ; cono- 
ides (xwvoecys); in coni formam redac- 


collis in modum coni fastigatus (after Liv., 


+ 4, 
CONIC, QA conic line, * linea co- 
CONICAL. nica. A conic section, 


CONFABULATE, fabulari: confabula- 

ri: fabulari inter se: sermones c#dere 

Qéyous xixrety, to carry on a cheerful and 
confidential con i 


especialiy 
eamic writers): garners ypacasy Dang 
evetly), fabulari or confabulari cum ali- 
qe.: cum aliquo fabulor insusurrans ac 


prebens i uet., Cal., 
garrire (fo gossip) : blaterare dat 
without * ee much about 
trifiing matters): hario to speak inco- 
pedi. ace to talk nonsense): alucinari (to 
speak without thought or premeditation) : 


nugari (to talk absurdly, or to say absurd 
and ridiculous things ; all mostiy TR. with 


accusative). 

CONFABULATION, sermo : sermones 
(conversation of two or sereral persons in 
general): fabule (mere talk, which is 
founded on no facts): ineptie (absurd, 
silly talk): confabulatio (the confidential 
talking or conversation between two or 
among several persons: the two last ones 
in later writers only). 

CONFECT, condire (fruit, &c.). Vid. 


ERVE 
CONFECTION, dulcia, ium, er dulcio- 
la, plural (Appul., Met., 4, p 115, 12): bel- 
laria (sweetments) ; also Mensa secunda 
(desert) : cuppedia_ (general term for any 
dainty morsel, comic poets and cate). 
CONFECTIONER, perhaps pistor dul- 
ciarius (in later writers): cuppedinarius 
or cuppediarius (comic poets and rs ond 
writers): con fectioner’s taberna 





CONF 


CONFECTIONERY, * merces cuppedi- 
pte chs kata egy 32, where we also 


rum). 

CONFEDERACY, foedus (a public 
treaty, confirmed by the authority of the gov- 
ernment ; fA RS eee 
the people): sponsio (between the chiefs o, 
ar inet a can axhearbance reese 
caesar sadey sah fectege rts one 
ties ; vid. Liv., 9, 5, in. =: non tf pax 
Caudina, sed per sponsionem facta est) 
aitalar als a conjonwang we ekg kanes 
foedus cum aliquo facere, icere, ferire, 
percutere ; foedus jungere cum aliquo; 
foedere jungi alicui; foedus inire cum ali- 
quo: Lam in a confederacy with any body, 
mihi cum aliquo fcedus est ictum: to re- 
ceive any body into a confederacy, aliquem 
foederi ascribere: to obserre the terms of a 
confederacy, foedus servare ; foedere stare; 


Ix. foedus violare 
Pei tran ae Vid. ConFEDER- 


CONFER, INTR., to discourse with, 
rem conferre inter se (to confer with any 
body about any thing): colloqui aliquid 
cum aliquo, mostly colléqui de re (vid. 
commentators on Nep. Them., 9, 4): con- 
ferre aliquid: consilia conferre de re: 
communicare cum aliquo de re (to com- 
municate any thing): coram guar ght ea 
quid: agere ae aliqua re or ut (to 
speak about any thing), with any body, 
cum aliquo: logui cum aliquo (ée talk with 
any body): colléqui cum aliquo (to talk 
with any body, especially to settle any 
thing): habére sermones de aliqua re (to 
discourse about any thing): consiliari; in 
consilium inire (to take counsel together : 
tke latter of judges): deliberare or habére 
deliberationem (to enter tnio a delibera- 


tem deferre : grasa Christ, * Chriscams 
; *doctrinam Christianam profiteri 


It is confessed, constat ; omnes sciunt, 
bemo ignorat ; inter omnes constat. 
CONFESSEDLY, aperte. Often by cir- 
cumlocution. He is confessedly a@ go0a 
man, inter ommes eum virum probum 


esse constat. 

“CONFESSION, confessio: professic 
[vid. to Conrxss}. To bring any body to 
pi 4 wena ah thing, aliquem addu- 

ad confessionem 


alicujus rei (Sy per- 
snailiey : alicui exprimere co ionem 
alicujus rei, or ut aliquis con- 


sense: * confessiog 


dare : the form dl ae 

= (peccatorum) form 
CONFESSIONAL, sella eae con- 

fessionibus. p. 


CONFESSOR, * sacerdos a confessioni- 
bus; * venie divine interpres (the priest, 
who shrives). Any body's confessor, * sa- 
cerdos qui est alicui a confessionibus 
(Sciopp.): * arbiter conscientiz (Pontan.) : 

* qui animum alicujus regit et moderatur: 
ayaa: any aves one’s paces pags * uti 





care. TRANS., to contribute, conferre 
ad aliquid (to co-operate ; i e., to contrib- 
ute one’s share): vim habére, valére ad 
aliquid (to exercise an injinence upon any 
thing). || To compare, comparare or 
conferre inter se. i To bestow upon, 
dare: tribuere (to give, to allot): donare 
alicui aliquid or aliquem aliqua re (to pre- 
sent with ; all of persons a aiferre (of 
things only, as Cic., N. D., 2, 60, 151: 
um celeritas et vis pens ipsis 
affert celeritatem et vim): to confer a 
benefit upon any body, beneficium in ali- 
quem conferre: to confer an oface upon 
any body, munus a deferre, mandare ; 
assignare: ({= deferre signifies “to con- 
Ser on any body else what another has hith- 
erto managed or possessed ;” e. g., ad ali- 
summam imperii, to confer upon 
any body the chief command: ane ac 
diadema uni, Hor. Carm., 2, 2, 22): to 
confer advantage or pleasure, “utilitatem or 
voluptatem afferre : to confer a title on any 
body, titalum imponere alicui: to confer a 
benefit, obligation, favor, &c. Vid. those 
substantives. 

CONFERENCE, consultatio : delibera- 
tio (consultation): colloquium (conrersa- 
tion, interview) : to hold a conference [vid. 
TO CoNFER]: secret conferences, conzilia 
arcana : to hare or hold pricate conferences, 
Secreto colloqui: to attend secret confer- 
ences, consiliis arcanis interesse: to hare 
a conference about any thing, rem conter- 
re inter se. |] Comparison, vid. 

CONFESS, fateri (general term, and 
presumes that one is asked): confiteri: 
profiteri (confiteri signifies to confess what 
one can not conceal any longer; c.g. 4 
crime, @ fault, &c.; profiteri, to confess of 
one’s owen accord, to disclose without fear, 
&c.; hence frequently combined with pre 
se ferre; cf. Cic., Cacin., 9, 24: confite- 
tur, atque ita libenter confitetur. ut non 
solum fateri, sed etiam profiteri videa- 
tur; Rab. Perd., 5, 17, fatecr, atque etiam 
profiteor, et pre me fero): not to con. fess, 
celare (to conceal): negare (to deny): in- 


shop, 
omg (( Symm., Ep., 8, 19, who Aas | Stine ire: infitiari (to deny a fact): to con- 
eu 


jppedinarium). 


\ fess freely, openly, sincerely, aperte, inge- 





CONFIDANT, familiaris : intimus (as 
; ; vid. INTIMATE) : conziliorum 


, Fex ei omnia consilia 
credit: easseesan Gutugnen. 
conjunctissimus est mecum consiliorum 


2 Be any body, in familiaritate alicujus ver- 


CONFIDE, fidére or confidére alicui, or 
alicui rei, or aliqua re (to place one’s con- 
fidence in any body or any thing) : fretum 
esse aliquo or aliqua re (to trust in, depend 
reads niti aliqua re (to rely upon) : — 

anche ager: 


(icy De Din, 2 55,113: ; 
— : eke Hs 


fidem habére : not to confide at all in any 
body, alicui diffidére. Confding in, fre- 
tus aliqua re; nixus aliqua re (rusting in 
any thing, relying on it): ferox aliqua re 
(confiding presumptuously ; e. g., ea parte 
Virium). || To ixtrust, credere: con- 
credere : commendare et concredere: 
committere: permittere (to leave to any 
body): mandare: demandare (to give ta 
any body to keep, or in charge): 
aliquid apué aliquem (to give any 
any body in trust): to confide pis darvgd 
the faith of any body, fidei alicujus aliquid 
committere or permittere ; tradere in ali- 
cujus fidem aliquid: to confie one's plans 
to any body, consilia sua alicui credere : 
one’s secrets, occulta sua alicui credere : 
one’s life, vitam suam alicui credere or 
committere: to confide one’s self to any 
body's protection, se permittere, commit- 
tere, tradere in alicujus fidem : to confide 
every thing to any body, sammam fidem 
rerum omnium alicui habére: to confide 
several boys to the care of one master, unius 
mazistri cure plures pueros - 
135 
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to canfide one’s honor to any body, existi- 
mationem suam committere alicui: to 
confide in any body’s secrecy, taciturnitati 
alicujus aliquid concredere: to conjide an 
office, command, &c., to any body, munus, 
imperium alicui dare or mandare : to con- 
fide a town to any body (in order to de- 
Send it), * urbem alicui tuendam dare: a 
person to whom one confides all one’s se- 
crets, secretorum omnium arbiter: @ per- 
son to whom one may confide any thing, or 
in whom one may entirely confide, homo 
certus or tidus: @ person who confides too 
easily in others, incautior fidei estimator. 

CONFIDENCE, fiducia: fides (faith in 
any body's integrity: spes firma or certa 
(firm hope): confidence in one's self, fidu- 
cia (sui): fidentia (self-confidence, bold- 
ness): confidentia (a blind trust, especially 
in one’s own strength): audacia aaa : 
to have or place confidence in any body, 
fidere or confidere alicui and alicui rei; 
fretum esse aliquo or aliqua re (¢o rely 
upon any thing): fiduciam habére alicu- 
jus rei (to have confidence in any thing): 
to have confidence in one’s self, tiduciam in 
se collocare: to place too much confidence 
tn one’s self, nimis confidere : to place one’s 
whole confidence in any body, se totum 
alicui committere; omnia consilia alicui 
credere: to have no confidencein a person, 
alicui diilidere: to tell any thing to any 
body in confidence, alicui aliquid secreto 
dicere: J tell you this in confidence, hoc 
tibi soli dictum puta: hoc in aurem tibi 
dixerim ; hoc lapidi dixerim; secreto hoc 
audi tecumque habeto ; arcano tibi ego 
hoc dixi (sub rosa tibi hoc dixerim, not 
Latin) : I wish to say a word or two to you 
tn confidence, tribus verbis te volo: from 
confidence in myself, yourself, fiducid mea 
tua. From confidence in any thing, aliqua 
re fretus (objectively, as being protected 
by it) or confisus (subjectively, as trusting 
tn it, and so making one’s self easy, Did.) : 
to feel some confidence that, &c., fiduciam 
habere with accusative and infinitive: to 
have confidence in one’s self, sibi contidére 
(great confidence): multum in se tiducie 
certa cum spe collocare: to have great 
confidence in any body, multum alicui tri- 
buere (to think much of any body): to in- 
sptre confidence, fiduciam facere: to lose 
the confidence of others, fidem aliorum 
amittere: he places so much confidence in 
me, as to believe that I shall do nothing, 
&c., fides apud hunc est me nihil factu- 
rum, &c.: 10 gain the confidence of men, 
hominum animos sibi conciliare : full con- 
Jidence, firma animi confisio: wth confi- 
dence, fidenter : fidenti animo (con fident- 
ly): to speak with confidence, confidenter 
or asseveranter loqui: to assert with con- 
fidence, asseverare aliquid or de aliqua re: 
pro certo affirmare aliquid: full of confi- 
dence, fiducix plenus. 

CONFIDENT, fidens (confiding) : con- 
fidens (with confidence, daring): to make 
any body confident, alicui fiduciam afferre. 
He feels confident that I shall do nothing, 
&c., fides apud hunc est, me nihil factu- 
rum, &c.: I feel confident, or entertain 
confident hope, certam spem habeo ; mag- 
nam fiduciam habeo: a confident witness, 
testis certus or locuples. || Bold, confi- 
dens (confiding in one’s self; in classic 
prose in a bad sense only; e. g., bold, im- 
pudent): impavidus: intrepidus (without 
trembling, not pusillanimous) : protervus 
(pert, almost impudent): a confident face, 
os ferreum (in a bad sense): audax (bold, 
in a good and bad sense: audens is post- 
Augiistan). 

CONFIDENTLY, adv., fidenter; confi- 
denter; fidenti animo: impavide ; intre- 
pide; certe; sine dubio. Vid. more phrases 
under CONFIDENCE, CONFIDENT. 

CONFIGURATION, || in astrology, 
positura stellarum (Gell., 14, 1): positus 
ac spatia siderum (7'ac., Ann., 6, 21, 3). 
|| External form, forma externa: spe- 
cies (the external look). . 

CONFINE, adj., tinitimus: confinis (hav- 
ing a common border or confines) : propin- 
quus (general term, near, all with dative) : 
conjunctus alicui loco: continens alicui 
loco or cum aliquo loco (to be adjacent). 

CONFINE, intr., to border upon: 
fnitimum, es confinem alicui esse 
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(especially of nations who dwell on the con- 
Jimes): adjacére, imminére alicui terre, 
tangere, attingere, contingere terram (es- 
pecially of lands that border upon one an- 
other). 

CONFINE, Tr, || to limit by bound. 
aries, finire: definire (to mark the lim- 
its or bounderies) : terminare: determi- 
nare: terminationibus tinire (to determine 
the limits beyond which one ought not to 
pass; not to transgress): includere (to 
shut in or inclose; e. g., of one district in- 
closing another, and so forming its bound- 
aries): cancellis circumscribere (improp- 
er, to confine): to be confined by, finiri ali- 
qua re (to be bordered ; e. g., by a promon- 
tory) : attingi, contingi aliqua re (to be bor- 
dered by, or to be contiguous; e. g., of a 
land) : contineri aliqua re (to be surround- 
ed; e. g., by a river): impediri aliqua re 
(to be obstructed by any thing; e. g., the 
view by a mountain). || To imprison, 
to lock up, aliquem in custodiam inclu- 
dere: includere: concludere: in custo- 
diam (or in vincula) mittere, tradere, con- 
dere, conjicere; in custodiam (or in car- 
cerem) dare, includere ; custodiw or vin- 
culis mandare ; in carcerem conjicere, de- 
trudere; in ergastulum mittere: to con- 
Jine for life, vinculis wternis mandare : to 
be confined in prison, in custodid esse or 
servari; custodia teneri: in carcere or in 
vinculis esse. || Jo restrain, terminis 
or cancellis circumscribere: finire : dcfi- 
nire: terminis circumscribere et detinire : 
also circumscribere only (to surround 
with boundaries, as it were): tinire: defi- 
nire (to keep between certain boundaries) : 
coercére (to keep within proper limits, to 
curb or bridle): to confine a thing within 
its proper limits, aliquid intra terminos co- 
ercére: 10 confine one’s empire within tts 
ancient limits, antiquis terminis regnum 
finire : to be confined within their own nar- 
row limits, suis finibus exiguis contineri: 
to confine a thing within a narrow sphere, 
in exiguum angustumque concludere (e. 
g., friendship, Cic., Off. 1, 17, 53, Beier): to 
confine the view, definire aspectum (Cic.): 
to confine the orator within narrow limits, 
oratorem in exiguum gyrum compellere 
(Cic., De Or., 3, 19, 70): to confine one’s 
speech, orationem finire or in angustias 
compellere (opposed to oratio exsultare 
potest): to be confincd for time, temporis 
angustiis includi: to confine one’s self, 
certos fines terminosque constituere sibi, 
extra quos egredi nun possis: to confine 
one’s self to any thing, se continére re or 
in re (of things and persons): to be con- 
Jined, certarum rerum cancellis circum- 
scriptumesse. [Vid.REsTRAIN.] To be 
confined to one’s bed, lecto detineri or te- 
neri: lecto affixum esse: e lecto surgere 
nequeo (from ilincss). || Z’o be con- 
fined (i.e., in child-bed), puerperio cu- 


bare. 

CONFINEMENT, inclusio (act of in- 
closing’) : circumscriptio (limitation) : co- 
hibitio (act of restraining : late: irve, Lac- 
tant.) : coercitio (act of coercing, Liv., Sen), 
|| Imprisonment, in custodia inclusio: 
captivitas (captivity): to be in confinement, 
in custodia haberi or servari; custodia tene- 
rior retineri: to keep any body in close con- 
Jfinement, aliquem clauso conclavi servare, 
aliquem clausum asservare : to release any 
body from confinement, aliquem e custodia 
emittere: to deliver from confinement (by 
force), aliquem e custodia eripere: not 
to bear confinement to the house, durare in 
wdibus non posse. || Child-bed, puer- 
perium : to die in one’s confinement, ex 
partu perire (after Suet., Calig., 12). 

CONFINES, fines (plural of tinis, the 
limit of a thing, as the end of its extension ; 
in the plural, as above, the borders of a 
land, and the land itself): terminus (the 
land-mark ; then, figuratively, like finis, the 
point beyond which any thing is not allow- 
ed to pass, with this difference, that termi- 
nus indicates the cxact point, finis is more 
general; therefore fines et termini; fines 
et quasi termini, never the reverse) : to live 
on the confines uf two countries, tinem sub 
utrumque habitare (Hor., Sat., 2, 1, 35): 
to determine the confines, fines terminare ; 
fines constituere. 

CONFIRM, || make or declare val- 
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id, sancire (e. g., augurem, the choice of 
an augur ; pactum, legem, &c.): alicujus 
rei auctorem fieri (to approve of and re 
ceive ; e. g., of a law, legis ; said of the Sen- 
ate) : ratum facere or eflficere : ratum esse 
jubére (to declare something that has taken 
place valid, &c.). || Strengthen by 
arguments or witnesses, confirmare, 
with or without rationibus or argumentis: 
probare: comprobare (to declare to others 
as true, valid, or fit): by any thing, aliqua 
re: by examples, exemplis comprobare: 
firmare, affirmare : contirmare (to con 

the truth of any thing): fidem alicui rei 
addere (to add confirmation or faith to any 
thing): to confirm the truth of @ saying, 
that, &c., facere, ut vere dictum videatur, 
&c. (vid. Nep., Attic., 11,6): the result, the 
issue of the matter has confirmed it, exitus 
docuit (t): to confirm by one’s testimony, 
testimonio confirmare : to confirm by one’s 
oath, jarejurando obstringere (to assever- 
ate with an oath, Tac., Ann., 4, 31, 3): to 
confirm by oath, jurejurando firmare, san- 
cire: to be confirmed, probari; compro- 
bari. || To make firm; establish, . 
stabilir:: (to give duration or stability ; e. g., 
to liberty, government, &c.): fundare (to 
found; e.g. the security of the state, one’s 
pourr, &e.). || As religious action 
to confirm young Christians, * adolescen 
tes utriusque sexts doctrinam Christia- 
pam professos coram omnibus commen- 
dare Deo: {=> sacris Christianis initiare 
is (according to the adopted idiom) our bap- 
tizing. 

CONFIRMATION, confirmatio: aucto- 
ritas (the consent, especially of the Senate): 
fides (ccrtainty) : atlirmatio (affirmation) : 
this niws requtrcs confirmation, *fama 
nondum certa est; rem certis auctoribus 
non comperi (of a person relating ; after 
Cic., Att., 14, 8, 1): the confirmation by 
auspices is still required, auspiciorum ad- 
hue fides exigitur : for the better confirma- 
tion of the matter, * ut res majorem vim 
habeat. || As religious act, confirma- 
tio (Eccl.) ; *sollemnis ritus, quo adoles- 
centes utriusque sexts doctrinam Chris- 
tianam, in quam ab ineunte etate imbuti 
sunt, coram omnibus protitentur. 

CONFIRMATORY, alicui rei fidem af 
ferens : ad fidem valens: alicui rei fidem 
faciens (all Qu7nt.). 

CONFISCATE, confiscare: in fiscum 
redigere (to confiscate for the benefit of the 
imperial treasury, property, &c.): publi- 
care: in publicum addicere: proscribere 
(to take away for the benefit of the state ; 
proscribere, if it is done by public notice) : 
commisso tollere: commisso vindicare 
(to declare forfeited to the treasury on ac- 
count of arrcars of taxes, Scevola, Dig., 19, 
2, 61, extr.; Paul. Dig., 39, 4, 11: in the 
same manner, to be confiscated, in commis- 
sum cadere or venire, Marcian., Dig., 39, 
4,16: tn. Quint., Decl., 341). 

CONFISCATION, confiscatio (the con- 
fiscation of property for the benefit of the 
imperial treasury, regis ; i.e., of his goods, 
Fior., 3, 9, 3): publicatio (confiscation of 
property for the benefit of thé state): com- 
missum (confiscation or appropriation of 
goods, &c., by the state for arrears, taxes, 
rates, &c.; juridical technical term in the | 
times af the emperors): proscriptio (the 
dooming to death and confiscation). OBS. 
sectio was a sale by auction of booty or 
confiscated property. 

CONFITURE, salgama, plur. (pickles 
or preserves). 

CONFLAGRATION, incendium: ignis 
(fire=conflagration) : conflagratio (Sen., 
contlagratio atque diluvium) : incendium 
commune (if it rages at many places at 
the same time; vid. Cic., Phil., 10, 10, 21; 
Liv., 28, 42, 10): the conflagration increas- 
es, incendium crescit (opposed to decres- 
cit): the conflagration is extinguished or 
put out, incendium restinguitur or exstin 
euitur: to be consumed by a conflagration, 
incendio or flammis conflagrare. Vid 
FIRE. 

CONFLICT, v. || Come into hostil 
collision, confligere, with or without ar 
mis, manu, preelio (to fight, with reference 
to the violence, and not the nature of 
arms ; of any violent conflict), with any 
body, cum aliquo, or with one another, in 
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ter se: conflictari, with any body, cum al- 
iquo (to fight about ; also, figuratively, to 


wrestler, for instance; also figura- 


tively ; e. g., cum fluctibus) : pugnare (to 


dissidére. , pugnans, repug- 
pans (of things). 
CONFLICT, || battle, engagement, 


pugna: proeelium : acies: proelii dimica- 
tio: proslii concursus or congressus only 
(vid. Barris]. || Act of conten Sie; 
contest, certatio (contest with any body, 
as action, as well in general as before a 
court): concertatio (the conflict of two or 
several persons, the dispute): certamen 
— as thing): contentio (a dispute 

ied on with violence): pugna (the con- 
flict with regard to opinions ; of literati, 
Cic., De Div., 2,51, in.: hic quanta pugna 
est doctissimorum hominum): discrepan- 
tia: repugnantia (conflicting nature of 
opinions, &c.). Vid. ConTEesT, StRuc- 
GLE. 

CONFLUENCE, confluens or confluen- 
tes (as the point of union of two rivers; e. 
g., of the Moselle and the Rhine, Moselle 
et Rheéni, Amm. Marc., 16,3. If taking it 
. @s the act, it is to be expressed by the parti- 
ciple contiuens ; e. g., ‘the confluence of 
the Rhone,” confiuens Rhodanus). ||Con- 
Course of people, concursus; concur- 
satio: coetus (an assembly ; vid. AssEM- 
RLy): frequentia (@ numerous concourse 
or assembly): conventus (concourse in 
concreto, assembly for any purpose). 

CONFLUENT, confluens. 

CONFORM, one's self; or conform, 
INTRANS., alicujus rationem habére (to 
con. or late one’s movements or ac- 
tions according to those of another person): 
alicui or alicujus voluntati obtemperare 
or obsequi (to obey a person): aliquem 
auctorem sequi (to follow any body as the 
leader): ad alicujus voluntatem se con- 
formare ; ad alicujus arbitrium et nutum 
se fingere (to conform one’s self to the will 
and fancies of others): to conform one’s 
self entirely to the will, &c., totum se fin- 
gere et accommodare ad alicujus arbitri- 
um et nutum; se totum ad alicujus nu- 
tum et voluntatem convertere : conform 
one’s self to regulate one’s conduct by 
any thing): alicujus rei rationem habére: 
aliquid spectare (to take into consideration, 
to regard): alicui tei obsequi (to regu- 
late one’s mode of acting according to any 
thing) : aliquid sequi (to take any thing as 
@ pattern or model): to conform one’s sel, 
to the times, or to the circumstances of 
times, tempori, or temporibus servire or 
inservire: to conform one’s self to time and 
ctrcumstances, tempori et rebus servire. 
TRANS., accommodare aliquid alicui rei 
or ad rem (e. g., orationem ad intelligen- 
tiam auditorum accommodare ; sumtus 
peregrinationis ad mercedes; orationem 
auribus auditorum, ed vulgarem popula- 
remque sensum; suum consilium ad con- 
silium alterius): dirigere aliquid ad rem 
(to regulate; e. g., to conform one’s mode 
of living to a certain law, vitam ad cer- 
tam normam: one’s opinion to the will of 
another person, sententiam suam ad vo- 
luntatem alterius). 

CONFORMABLE, consentaneus: con- 
veniens or congruens (agreeable) ; all three 
alicui rei: accommodatus ad aliquid (suit- 
able to any thing, arranged accordingly) : 
aptus alicui rei or ad aliquid (fit for any 
thing). JN. aptus consentaneusque alicui 
rei: to be conformable to or with any thing, 
congrucre, convenire, convenientem, ap- 
tmm consentaneumque esse alicui rei. 
Gop” It may likewise be erpressed by esse 
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‘with genitive of the quality ; e. g., it is con- 


ormable to Gallic custom that, 
Gallicw consuetudinis, ut, &ce.: 
maintained that it was not conformable 
with the Greek custom, negavit, moris esse 
Grecorum: not conformable to or with 
any thing, alienum esse re or a re: to be 
conformable with (suitable to) the character 
one has assumed, and with circumstances, 
decére: quasi aptum esse or 
rsonz et temporibus (j ti 
ay ve definition of the pls, 5 Orat., 


22, hae 

CONFORMABLY, convenienter, con- 
gruenter alicui rei; apte ad aliquid: ac- 
commodate; apte; apte congruenterque; 
congruenter convenienterque: to live con- 
Sormably with nature, congruenter natu- 
re convenienterque vivere : conformably 
with nature, secundum naturam (e. g., vi- 
vere) : conformably with the laws, secun- 
dum leges (i. e., in conformity with, oppos- 
ed to contra leges) : conformably with the 
law, ex lege: conformably with circum- 
St , pro tempore et pro re; ex re et 
ex tempore : or ablative only, tf it signi- 
Jfies according to or tn conformity with ; 
e. g., instituto suo; consuetudine Roma- 
norum: or, lastly, by ut or uti with a verb; 
e. g., uti doctus sum. 

CONFORMATION, conformatio (e. § 
of the features, lineamentorum: of words, 
verborum or vocum): figura: species: 
forma (form). Jn. conformatio et figura 
(e. g., of the whole face and body, totius oris 
etcorporis). The conformation of the body, 
omnis membrorum et totius corporis fig- 
ura, or corporis figura enly (corporis struc- 
tura is without ancient authority). 

CONFORMITY, convenientia : consen- 
sus: conse: : concentus: similitudo 
(similitude) : congruentia (so far as the si- 
militude depends upon or rests in the sym- 

of the component parts, the latter, 
Plin., Ep., 2,5, 11): congruentia morum 
(conformity of manners, character, Suet., 
Oth., 2): tn conformity with; vid. Con- 
FORMABLY. 

CONFOUND, || miz together in con- 
fusion or entanglement, implicare 
(properly and figuratively): turbare: con- 
turbare: perturbare (to put into disorder, 
general term): conturbare and perturbare 
(also = to perplex, to disturb): miscére : 
permiscére (figuratively, to throw into dis- 
order by entangling together): confunde- 
re (to pour together ; hence, figuratively, to 
put into disorder ; then to disturb; to per- 
plex): to confound any body's project, ra- 
tiones alicui conturbare: to confound ecv- 
ery thing, omnia perturbare or miscére. 
[Vid. ConFvusE.] || To takein a wrong 
sense, aliquem alium esse putare (to take 
any body for any body else): aliquid con- 
fundere aliqua re (to confound any thing 
with any thing, to miz; e. g., vera falsis). 
|| Yo abash, pudorem alicui injicere, in- 
cutere (¥): ruborem alicui‘afferre (to 
cause to blush, Tac., Ann., 13, 15,2). I 
am confounded, pudor sutfunditur mihi; 
by any thing, pudore afficior aliqua re: 
alicujus mentem animumque perturba- 
re; in perturbationem conjicere ; con- 
sternare; percutere (not percellere ; vid. 
above). || To destroy; to overthrow 
(plans, &c.), ad vanum, or ad irritum, or 
ad vanum et irritum redigere (avoid ad 
nihil redigere in this sense): perimere 
[vid. the examples] : disturbare (e. g., nup- 
tias, legem): to confound all a person's 
plans, disturbare alicui omnes rationes : 
unless some accident or business had con- 
Sounded his pian, nisi aliqui casus aut oc- 
cupatio ejus consilium peremisset: al/ his 

and plans were confounded by death, 
omnem spem atque omnia vite consilia 
mors pervertit: thus was their whole un- 
dertaking confounded, ita frustra id in- 
ceptum iis fuit: to be confounded, irritum 
fieri; ad irritum cadere, recidere or veni- 
re: to confound one’s hopes, spem fallere, 
Iudere, or destituere: to sce one’s hopes 
confounded, spe excidere; a spe decide- 
re; spe dejici: spes ad irritum cadit or 
redigitur. (Vid. Destroy, OVERTHROW]. 
To confound in argument, argu- 
mentis aliquem vincere. 

CONFOUNDED, confusus (put into 
disorder, and then = perplexed) : turba- 
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tus: conturbatus: perturbatus (put into 
disorder ; conturbatus and perturbatus 
also=perplezed), JN. conturbatus et con- 
fusus: commotus: permotus (violently 
moved or agitated): percussus (shaken ; 
not perculsus, which means deeply afflicted 
or dejected; vid. Bremi, Suet., Po 
Nep.,. Dion, 5, 2): perterritus (violently 
terrified). Jn. obstupefactus ac perterri- 
tus: afflictus (deprived of all courage and 
energy): attonitus (as if struck by a thun- 
der-bolt). JN. confusus et attonitus : — 
dejectus (having one’s hopes utterly 
stroyed): fulminatus (as tf struck by light- 
ning, Petron., 80,7): exanimatus (entire- 
ly beyond one’s self, annihilated): to be- 
come confounded, obstupescere, and the 
passives of the verbs in TO CONFOUND: to 
be confounded, stupére; alicujus animum 
stupor tenet: to be very much confounded 
about any thing, aliqua re exanimatum 
esse: he was confounded to such a degree 
as not to be able to utter a single word, 
| torpebat vox spiritusque (Liv., 2,25). A 
| confounded rascal, homo ex omni parte 
| detestabilis: you confounded rascal, O 
| hominemimpurum! monstrum hominis! 
| || Abashed, pudore suffusus. 

CONFOUNDEDLY, fcede: nefarie. 
Confoundedly ugly, insignis ad deformi 
ta! 





cor- 
pus : sodalitas: sodalitium (if for the real 


or ostensible purpose of feasting together): 
| heteeria. 5 
; CONFRONT, || to stand opposite to 
| any body or any thing, * exadversus 
| aliquem stare : contra aliquid esse or po- 
| situm esse: ex adverso positum esse 

(general terms, the former of persons, the 

latter two of things). || To place or hold 
| together in order to compare, com- 
| parare: conferre, contendere, among one 
| another, inter se, with any thing, alicui rei 
| or cum aliqua re (contendere, in 
| poets only and with dative) : to be confront- 
| ed, in contentionis judicium vocari. {| To 
| place opposite to any body, compa- 
| rare aliquem alicui (to match with another 
| person; e. g., @ prize-fighter ; vid. Suet., 
Calig., 35): er committere aliquem cum 
aliquo (Tac., Germ., 10, 10) : to confront a 
| criminal with any body else, componere ali- 
| quem cum aliquo (Tac,, Ann., 15, 51, 4). 

CONFRONTATION, -compositio, with 
any body, cum aliquo (aftr Tac. Ann., 
15, 51, 4). 

CONFUSE, miscére (to mix), permis- 
| cére (together thoroughly), with any thing, 
| aliquid cum aliqua re, aliquid aliqua re or 
aliquid alicui rei: commiscére (to miz to- 
gether), with any thing, aliquid cum ali- 
qua re or aliquid alicui rei: confundere, 
with any thing, cum aliqua re (properly, 
to pour together; hence, figuratively, to 
mingle or confound; e. g., vera cum fal- 
sis) : turbare: conturbare : perturbare (to 
bring into confusion: general terms ; con- 
turbare and perturbare also—to throw 
into consternation): to confuse @ person 
by indefinite answers, aliquem incertis re- 
sponsis implicare: to confuse the minds, 
animos implicare or confundere : to con- 
Suse the understanding, mentem turbare; 
mentem alienare (to render senseless). 
|| A4bash, ruborem alicui elicere or affer- 
re. Vid., also, To CONFOUND. 

CONFUSED, turbatus: conturbatus : 
perturbatus (put or thrown into disorder, 
corturbatus and perturbatus alse con 
founded): confusus (out of order; then 
also=confounded). JN. conturbatus et 
confusus: inconditus (not properly ar- 
ranged): impeditus (difficult, not easily to 
be unraveled, as it were, &c.): perplexus 
(unintelligible, obscure, intricate): con- 
fused ranks or march, ordines turbati, or 
conturhati, or perturbati, or confusi: con- 
fused flight, fuga effusa: a confused 
clamor iuconditus: @ confused 
oratio confulsa; sermo perplexus: @ con 
fused notion, notio complicata: confusea 
in one’s head (mind), mente turbata: my 
head is quite confused, sam animo con- 
turbato et incerto: to make any body con- 
fused, alicujus mentem turbare (of the 
underst wend) : alicujus animum con- 
fundere (of the mind, the courage, &e.): 
aliquem conturbare or perturbate (to con 
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fuse any body): to become confused, mente 
turbari (to become confused in one’s head) : 
memoria turbari: memoria alicujus con- 
funditur (any body's recollection becomes 
confused). A confused and intricate af- 
fair, res impedita, or contorta, or difficilis, 
or contorta et ditticilis. || Thrown into 
confusion, (animo) perturbatus, con- 
sternatus (beside one’s self, put out of com- 
posure): (animo) confusus (confused) : 
commotus: permotus (agitated): per- 
cussus (shaken): perterritus (violently 
frightened). Vid. To CONFUSE. 

CONFUSEDLY, confuse, perplexe (e. 
g., loqui): perturbate, permiste, obscure. 
Syn. tn CONFUSE. 

CONFUSION, perturbatio (disturbance 
of the order of any thing, as act; e. g., of 
an army, exercitus): perturbatio ordinis 
(disturbance in the succession or order of 
any thing): implicatio (e. g., rei familiaris, 
confusion in one's accounts or circum- 
stances): mens turbata (confusion of the 
understanding): perturbatio (absolute con- 
sternation) : trepidatio (trembling from 
fear of an approaching danger, &c.): 
turba (the noise which proceeds when every 
thing is tn wild confusion) : tumultus 
(the impetuous or boisterous confusion and 
noise of an assembly, tumult, commotion) : 
general confusion, omnium rerum per- 
turbatio: a general confusion takes place, 
omnibus locis trepidatur: to cause a gen- 
eral confusion, omnia miscére et turbare: 
to put into confusion [vid. ro ConruseE]: 
to fall into confusion, turbari; conturbari: 
perturbari. || Blushing: pudor (shame): 
rubor (blushing): verecundia (shame, in 
@ good sense): to my confusion, *cum 
magno meo pudore: dedecus (disgrace) : 
to our confusion, cum nostra ignominia; 
cum nostro dedecore: with much con- 
fusion, cum summo probro ; cum probro 
atque dedecore ; cum ignominia et dede- 
core. || Destruction, disturbatio: ever- 
sio [vid. Destruction]: exstinctio (fiz- 
uratively, extermination): ruin; interi- 
tus. JN. occasus et ruin: occasus in- 
teritusque. Vid. DesrructTion. 

CONFUTATION, responsio (Quint., 5, 
7,14): confutatio: refutatio; vid. ro Con- 
FUTE. : 

CONFUTE, refellere (to show by argu- 
ment, that what has been said is false; to 
confute any body's opinion or any thing): 
redarguere (to convince of falsehood, of 
persons and things). JN. refellere et re- 
darguere: convincere (vither to convince 
a person of his error, or establish the false- 
hood of any thing triumphantly; e. g., 
errores) : revincere (to prove the contrary 
of an assertion by an irresistible argu- 
ment; of persons and things; compare 
Liv., 6, 26, 7: crimina, revicta rebus, 
verbis confutare nihil attinet) : confutare 
(to make any thing fall to the ground, a 
person or any thing; e. g., argumenta 
Stoicorum, the refutans acts on the de- 
Sensive, in refuting the arguments brought 
against him: the contutans on the offensive, 
tn exposing their worthlessness and cutting 
them up): refutare (vid. confutare: not 
to admit, to push back, repulse, as it were 
= refute; often with the addition of ora- 
tione, @ person or thing; e. g., the con- 
trary, contraria: to refute any thing more 
by deeds than by words, aliquid magis re, 
quam verbis) : diluere (to weaken the force, 
or to show the invalidity of any thing ; e. 
g., of an accusation, crimen: the argu- 
ments or proofs of the opposite party, con- 
firmationem adversariorum). JN. refu- 
tare ac diluere, or diluere ac refellere: 
diluere aliquid et falsum esse docére (to 
make any thing fall to the ground and 
show that it is false): dissolvere (to dis- 
solve or annihilate by proofs and explica- 
tion; e. g., a sophism, mentientem: an. 
accusation before the judge or in the court, 
criminationem) : to confute any thing by 
evidence, aliquid testimoniis refutare: he 
has confuted himself, suo sibi argumento 
confutatus est: to confute any body by his 
own words, suo sibi gladio aliquem jugu- 
lare (proverbially in Ter., Ad., 5, 8, 34): 
to endeavor to confute any body with weak 

proofs, plumbeo gladio aliquem jugulare 
(Cic.. Att., 1, 16, 2). 


CONGE, || @ bow, corporis inclinatio | 


~ 





| 
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(of men): * genuum flexio (of women). 
|| Leave, discharge, dismissio (dismis- 
sion from service, of servants and soldiers): 
missio (the discharge of soldiers) : to give 
any body his congé, alicui commeatum 
dare (properly of soldiers, but also of other 
things): to ask for his congé, commea- 
tum petere. [Vid. LEAVE, FAREWELL.] 
\|In architecture, apophysis: apothésis 
(apophygis és erroneous; vid. Schneider, 
Vitr., 4, 1, 11, and 4, 7, 3), the inflected part 
on the roof of a column. 

CONGEAL, congelari: nive concres- 
cere; frigoribus conglaciare; gelu con- 
sistere: from the context, also durescere 
(almost all in Cic., N. D., 2, 10, init.) : se 
congelare (to freeze, to congcal by getting 
cold): coire (to run together, to curdle, 
and thus congeal): spissari (general term 
to grow thick, consistent). JN. spissari et 
in densitatem coire (all of any liquid 
mass): coagulari (to curdle, of milk, and 
liquors of that nature; then coagulate, of 
any liquid mass) : to cause or make to con- 
geal, congelare (by letting any thing get 
cold): coagulare (by runnet, &c.): lac 
gelatum, concretum (curd). 

GONGELATION, coagulatio. Vid. To 
CoNnGEAL. 

CONGENER, congener (Plin.). 

CONGENIAL, propinquus, with any 
body or any thing, alicui or alicui rei 
(bearing resemblance to): affinis (in this 
signification, without classic authority) : ac- 
commodatus alicui rei or ad rem (adapted 
to, suitable) : aptus alicui rei or ad aliquid 
(fit, proper): congruens: consentiens: 
concors (congruous, agrecing). JN. ap- 
tus et accommodatus; aptus consentane- 
usque; Congruens et aptus; aptus et con- 
gruens: congenial with amy thing, con- 
sentaneus alicui rei ; conjunctus cum ali- 
qua re (compatible, suitable to its nature) : 
animo conjunctus cum aliquo (of a con- 
genial character with a person). Some- 
times jucundus (delightful): or suavis: 
dulcis: pergratus: to be congenial with, 
congruere, convenire, respondére alicui 
rei. A congenial temper, * cognatio quie- 
dam animorum. 

CONGER, conger: *murena conger 


(Linn.). 

CONGERIES, congeries (lapidum, lig- 
norum, &c.). 

CONGEST, v., congerere: conferre : 
comportare. Vid. Hrap up. 

CONGESTION, congestio (as act, or 
thing heaped up, post-Augustan) : conges- 
tus, tis (Cic.). Congestion (of blood, &c.), 
* congestio (technical term, cuppopnats), or 
by circumlocution with congiobari: if there 
is any congestion of blood, si conglobatur 
sanguis (after Plin., 23, 2, 28; ob id con- 
globato sanguine, there being a congestion 
of blood from this cause). 

CONGLOBATE, conglobare: rotun- 
dare; corrotundare (to make round): com- 
plicare (to wind up, or together): glome- 
rare, conglomerare (wind into a bail ; vid. 
Ov., Met., 6, 19): to be conglobated, con- 
globari (to assume the form of a sphere), 
also in speciem orbis globari: se rotun- 
dare: rotundari (to round itself, gencral 
term) : in rotunditatem globari. 

CONGLOBATE, adject., conglobatus : 
ipse in se conglobatus (Cic.) : conglobatus 
undique aquabiliter (Cic.; of the sea): 
globosus. JN. solidus et globosus. 

CONGLOMERATE, conglomerare (to 
collect into a mass in the shape of a ball; 
vid. CONGLOBATE) : complicare (to wrap 
up) : convolvere (to roll together) : cireum- 
volvere aliquid alicui rei (to roll any thing 
round any thing). 

CONGLUTINATE, conglutinare (to 
glue together): conferruminare (* Plin., 
27, 3, 45, to join wih putty or cement): ag- 
glutinare aliquid alicui rei (to stick any 
thing to any thing, or upon any thing): 
glutinare (to glue). a 

CONGLUTINATION, conglutinatio : 
glutinatio. Vid. CONGLUTINATE. 

CONGRATULATE, congratulari (ali- 
cui, absolute: alicui rei): gratulationem 
facere: gratulatione fungi (¢o offer one’s 
congratulations ; also, mutua gratulatione 
fungi; i.e., to congratulate one another) : 
gratulari; on account of any thing, alicui 


aliquid or de re (that any thing has taken | 
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a happy turn ; e. g., on-any body’s arrtr 
alicujus adventum or aligut pip eh 
also with accusative and infinitive) : to con- 
Sratulate any body on the arrival of the 
new year, optare alicui et ominari in prox- 
imum annum leta (after Plin., Ep., 4, 15, 
5): one another, primum incipientis anni 
diem letis precationibus invicem fais- 
tum ominari (Plin., 28, 2,5; cf. Ovid, 
Fast., 1,175: cur leta tuis dicuntur verba 
Kalendis). Obs., a substantive after “to 
congratulate,” is often translated by apast 
participle; e. g., to congratulate any body 
on the recovery of his liberty, gratulari 
alicui recuperatam libertatem. || Z’o 
congratulate one’s self, gaudére: 
to congratulate one’s self on any thing, 
gaudére, leetari aliqué re, de aliqua re: 
we congratulate ourselves (rejoice) that, 
&c., bene nobiscum actum esse putamus, 
quod, &c. 

CONGRATULATION, gratulatio : con- 
gratulatio (of several persons). To offer con- 
Sratulations [vid. ro CONGRATULATE]. 
A letter of congratulation, epistola gratu- 
latoria (Capitol., Maz. et Balb., 17): from 
the context, also, gratulatio: to send a let- 
ter of congratulation to any body, per lite- 
ras gratulari alicui: on account of any 
thing, aliquid or de re (e..g., on a Victory, 
devictos hostes or victoriam). 

CONGRATULATORY, gratulabundus: 
gratulatorius (post-classical), A congrat- 
ulatory letter, epistola gratulatoria. 

CONGREGATE, tr., cogere (properly, 
to drive together, to collect at one point in 
a heap): congregare (to bring together, to 
unite in one flock, as it were) : convocare 
(to call together, to convoke) : conducere: 
contrahere (to draw together, to ‘concen- 
trate; e. g., troops). INTR. || To assem- 
ble, or form themselves into an as- 
sembly, cogi; se congregare; congrega- 
ri; convenire: coire (to come together): 
confluere: frequentes convenire (to flock 
together, to assemble in masses): convo- 
lare (to assemble in great haste); concur- 
rere (to run together, in masses) : concur- 


sare. 

CONGREGATION, congregatio (act of 
assembling): convocatio: conventus (an 
assembly) : coetus: corona : consessus. 
|| Congregation = body assembled 
at church, * coetus sacer.= Church, ec- 
clesia, populus Christianus. Perhaps con- 
ventus the best word for the congregation, 
= “members of any sect in a country ;” e. 
g., *conventus Lutheranus. 

CONGREGATIONAL, ad costum, &c., 
pertinens. 

CONGRESS, || meeting (especially 
that of plenipotentiaries) : conventus ; con- 
cilium : congressio: congressus (any, es- 
pectally friendly, meeting, interview, &c., 
the former as act, the latter as stata, opposed 
to digressio, digressus). The congress of 
the Greeks at Thermopylae, conventus Pyli- 
acus ; commune Gracie concilium: to 
hold a congress, conventum agere ; in ali- 
quem locum convenire. || The body of 
such plenipotentiaries, apocléti; le- 


atl. 

2 CONGRUENCE, convenientia: congru 
entia (conformity) : congruentia morum 
(conformity of character, Suet., Oth., 2): 
similitudo (snilitude ; sunt queedam ani- 
mi similitudines cum corpore) : consen- 
sio: consensus: concentus (agreement) : 
cognatio quedam (a sort of relationship ; 
figuratively). 

CONGRUITY, congruentia.. Vid. Con- 
GRUENCE. 

CONGRUOUS, conveniens, congruens 
(congruus is wnclassical) : consentaneus 
alicui rei or cum re (conformable or agree- 
ing with any thing, suitable): accommo- 
datus alicui rei or ad rem (adapted) : ap- 
tus alicui rei or ad aliquid (fit for or ap- 
propriate): decdrus alicui or alicui rei 
(becoming to any thing ; appropriate to tt): 
to be congruous, convenire congruere, 
respondére alicui rei. 

CONGRUOUSLY, convenienter; con- 
gruenter; decére; accommodate. Also,, 
JN. congruenter convenienterque ; apte 
et quasi decdre ; apte congruenterque. 

CONIC, *cono similis; * conicus 

CONICAL, } («vmx S) ; conoides (ew- 
veetdrs); *in coni formam redactus. 


tigatus (after Liv.,37,27) : conicchape, coni 
forma : conic section, * sectio conica: the 


conjectured): quod conjectura consequi 
ikieer can be exit at by 


JRAL, conjecturalis (e. g., 


con} , Conjicere i fans 

jectare de re: to judge conjecturaliy from 

Sad Gadacharatte Fram any 

thing, ex aliqua re conjecturam facere 

CONJECTURE, conjicere: conjectare 
3” to conj 


(to “put things together ; 


ture): opinione or animo precipere (to 
anticipate con} ) : suspicari ( prop- 
erly, “to under ;” to suspect, or, of 
goed things, to hope): opinari (to tmagine ; 
to think it most probable, though one can 
Not prove tts possibility by valid reasons ; 
mot autumare; vid. ro Betreve): es I 

je ut opinor; ut mea fert opinio: 
as far as I can conjecture, quantum opini- 
one auguror ; j 


ing conjectures any Z, callidis- 
sime conjicere de re: to be founded ona 
mere conjecture, in conjectura positum 
esse ; conjectura niti; conjecturd conti- 
neri: to be deceived in one’s conjecture, fal- 
so suspicari: I find my conjectures con- 
JSrmed, ea, qux fore suspicatus eram, fac- 


ta cognosco. 

CONJOIN. Vid Jorn. 

CONJOINT, junctus : conjunctus: con- 
nexus: universus (all parts of a mass 
united at one potnt). 

CONJOINTLY, conjuncte : una (togeth- 
e@ at one place, in conjunction with) ; hence, 





una cum (together, simultaneously with) : 
conjunctim (in conjunction ; e.g..to ask for | 
help, auxilia petere) : ad unum omnes (all, | 
without a single exception) : cuncti (all to- | 
&ether united, somewhere, opposed to dis- 
persi): universi (all taken together, wher- | 
may be; to singuli). 
CONJUGAL, conjugialis (+) or conju- 
galis : connubialis (f) : matrimonialis (con- i 
cerning wedlock): maritus (Or.): mari- | 
talis (concerning wedded people): the con- 
Jugal union, conjugium maritale: conju- | 
gal rights, jura conjugalia or connubialia. | 
@): conjugal fidelity, conjugii fides: fides 
marita : conjugal love, conjugalis amor. 
CONJUGALLY, conjugaliter, connubi- 


of 

CONJUGATION, (verborum) fiexura | 
(in grammar): or declinatio (Varr. Vid. | 
om declinare in the preceding word). | 
) Wnion, conjunctio (the combination of 
several things ; e. ¢.,ejusmod: conjune- | 
tionem tectorma urbem appellant) : 
concursus (a concourse of things ; e.g, 
honestissimorum studiorum). | 
CONJUNCTION, fa cornecti=g | 

. i 


| contexere, Cic.). 


YY 


as 


CONN 


particle, ic: particula con- 
iva. || Conjunction of the hear 

enly bodies, asitoramconcursio. fl 4s- 
sociation, coxjanctio ( genercl term, also 
= friencl,s connection) : socictas (ezist*ng 
union, alliance, assosiatiza). 
junctio 2t sccietas. 

CONTUNCTIVE, modus coatunciives 
ersz>ypinctivas (in liter writers and gram- 
mericn:) 


Be 

CORSTHCTURE, tempus; tempore, 
puurd ; tessporam ratic. There are 67 
en conjuncures, &c., *ncidun: se;>2 iem- 
pora, grim, &e. In ci 5 cot curs 
of afmre, in hoc er in aE texpace fof a 
bad state cf things). § Mode of join 


ing, con 2. 
CONICRATION, fon #6-nest en- 
treaty, obtestatio : cisecratis iS¥N. in 
To ConscnE]. {| Form of enchant. 
ment, carmen: canticum (the prescribed 
form): cantio (conjuration, as actually 

: inatio (by looks and words): 
theurgia (Jate): delenimenta, plural: ars 
macica: magice (the art) : veneficia et can- 
tiones (Cic.): prestigie (tricks of a jug- 
&ler) : cantus magicus: to practice conju- 
ration, prestigias agere (play juggling 
tricks): inferorum animas elicere: ani- 
mas or mortuorum animas excitare (of 


S. COL 


raising spirits). 
CONJURE, |]to entreat earnestly, 
obtestari: 0 : implorare et obtes- 


tari, by any body, per aliquem : to conjure 
any body with tars, &c.. multis precibus 
et lacrimis obtestari: to conjure by all 


that is holy, rnultis, omnibus, infimis preci- 


bus petere, orare; omnibus precibus ora- 
re et obtestari aliquem. [|] To enchant, 
fascinare : effascinare (both of enchant- 
ment by looks ; i. e., the fascinum, still call- 
ed in Italy “mal occhio chettatura ;” then, 
also, of oral enchantment ; for which rea- 
son the words visu, lingua, voce atque lin- 
gua, are additionally joined, to determine 
the sort of enchantm : incantare (in the 
signification of enchanting by magic sen- 
tences ; not met with, in this sense, before 
Appul., Apol., 





carminibus elicere: jubére Manes exire 
ex sepulcris (Or.): elicere animulas nox- 
ias et presagia sollicitare larvarum (make 
them tell the future): carminibus compes- 
cere (restrain by conjuration ; e. g., ignes) : 
to conjure away, *incantamentis fugare: 
adjuratione divini nominis expellare (e. 
g.,dzmones, Lact.). || To practice the 
arts of a conjurer, *colere artem 
Mmagicam or artes mazicas. 

CONJURER, magus (udyos, general 
term): prestigiator (who plays juggling 
tricks) : circulator : planus (acho Zocs about 
conjuring for his bread, circulator: often 
with serpents): pilarius (with glasses, balls, 
&c.): ventilator (who makes pebbles, dice, 
&c., disappear ; changes them from hand 
to hand, &c., Ungoxaixrms or Ungoxdéix- 
7ms)- To play the conjurer, prestigias 
azere. : 

CONNATE, insitus : innatus : ingenera- 
tus: ingenitus. JN. insitus et innatus 


| (originally inkerent) : naturalis : nativus 


(natural, opposed to assumtus, adventi- 
cius, ascitus; i.e., acquired by art, &c.): 
conzenerats: a parentibus propagatus 
(inherited from our parents). 

CONNECT, conjunzere (to combine, in 
general): copulare (to couple, as it were ; 
to combine closely): connectere (to con- 
nect, to unite, all three, with any thing, 


| cum aliqua re): to be connected with any 
| thing, conjunctum esse alicui rei or cum 


aliqua re. Vid. Jorn. 

CONNECTEDLY, conjunctim: con- 
juncte (e. g. conjuncte cum aliquaé re 
Vid. ConJorNTLy. 

CONNECTION, conjunctio (general 
term : also = friendly connection) : coli- 
gatio: copulatio (copulation, a coupling 
together, figuratively = firm connection) : 
societas (an ezisting unton, alliance, &c.). 
JN. conjunctio et societas: necessitudo 
(the reciprocal connection, in which a per- 
Son stands as relation, colleazue, friend, 
Dat-on. or client with another person) : 


tied «n>: er egg areceentey 
geumcl. provetly and figuratively): 

Emse.tine, of Ue soul with the body, socie- 
tas et corporis: talimate connec 
tion (= frie de%ip), conjunctio et famili- 
aritaz: t¢ ever into connection; to forma 





| multis hominibus usu or consuetudine 
| conjunctum esse: in connection with any 
| body, conjunctus cum aliquo; also cum 
| aliquo only (especially if it means with the 
| co-operation or in the company of a person). 
|| Stmilitude, cognatio: conjunctio (e. 
g., cognatio studiorum, the mutual rela- 
| tionship of sciences): consensus (agrée- 
| ment of opinion; e. g.. animorum): ta 
| Xand im connection with any thing, coz- 
| nationem habére cum aliqua re; propin- 
quum, or finitimum, or propinquum et 
; initimum esse alicui rei: there is a connec 
| tton between the human soul and the gods, 
animus tenetur cognatione decorum: not 
to have even the remotest connection with 
any thing, remotissimum esse aliqua re. 
| |] Coherence; connected arrangr- 
ment: cohwrentia (coherence; e. ¢, of 
the world, mundi): contextus (the connec 
tion, as state; e. g., of a speech. crationis, 
sermonis; of things and words, reram et 
verboram. Comp. Ernesti, Lez. Techn. 
Rom., p. 90): systematic comncction, con- 
tinuatio seri rerum, ut alia ex alii 
|; nexa et omnes inter se apt colligzteque 
videantur (Cic., N. D,1, 4, extr.): being 
| tn connection, continens: continuus. || 4 
Connection (= person comnected by mar- 
| riage, &e.), affinis. Relations end con- 
| nections, genere proximi: necessarii: pro- 
inqui et affines. 
CONNIVANCE, venia: indulgentia. 
imes dissimulatio (the pretending not 
to ste): or circumlocution by connivére in 
aliqua re [conniventia, post-classical] : by 
way of connivance, dissimulanter. 
CONNIVE, connivére in re (to wink at 
it): alicui rei or alicui aliquid ignoscere 
(to hold excused, to take no notice of): ali- 





oe 


oculi; acumen argutum judicis (Hor. -4. 
P., -64): the ear of a plaacona aures 
erudite or teretes: connoisseurs (also) ii, 
qui intelligunt ; docti atque prudentes: 
one who is no connoisseur, (homo) rudis 
(vid. Vell, 1, 13,4: Mummius tam rods 
fuit, ut, &c.Le., was so litle of a conncis- 
seur that, &c.): homo imperitus, ignerus, 
of any thing, alicujus rei 
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CONNUBIAL. Vid. Consucat. 

CONQUER, vincere (general term): 
superare (to overcome ; both properly and 
improperly, e. g., the enemy, difficulties). 
JN. vincere et superare : domare (to tame, 
stronger term than vincere; vid. Flor., 4, 
12, 30: Germani victi magis quam do- 
miti erant) : profligare (¢o overthrow a hos- 
tile army sa completcly that it can not be 
rallied again): subigere (vid. Syn. under 
SuppveE]: frangere (figuratively, to break 
the power of any thing ; e. g., of @ passion) : 
imperare (figuratively to govern, com- 
mand, have the empire of, &c., e. g., the 
passions, cupiditatibus) : to conquer en- 
tirely, devincere (in a general battle) : per- 
domare (to tame entirely): prosternere 
(properly, ‘to dash to the ground ;” hence, 
to discomfit, dvject utterly): to be conquer- 
ed, inferiorem discedere: victum or su- 
peratum recedere : to have never been con- 
quered, semper superiorem or victorem 
discessisse : to confess one’s self conquered, 
manus dare (also, with addition, vincique 
se pati; vid. Herz. Ces., B. G., 5, 31): to 
conquer one’s self, se ipsum or animum 
vincere; animum contundere (if by very 
violent measures). To conquer (towns or 
countries), capere: potiri (aliqua re): oc- 
cupare: expugnare. 

CONQUERABLE, qui (que, quod) vin- 
ci, domari, expugnari potest ; superabilis 
(Ov., Tac.): vincibilis (Ter., easy to gain, 
causa) : expugnabilis (e. g., urbs, Liv.). 

CONQUERED; formed by the past par- 
ticiple of the verbs in TO CONQUER. 

CONQUEROR, victor: expugnator 
with genitive (conqueror of a town, urbis) : 
domitor (with genitive, vanquisher ; e. g., 
of Spain, Hispaniz) : Pompey’s troops con- 
sidered themselves already the conquerors, 
Pompeiani vicisse jam sibi videbantur : to 
come off conqueror, victorem or superio- 
rem discedere : to be the conqueror of any 
body or any thing ; vid. TO CoNQUER. 

CONQUEST, occupatio (the taking pos- 
session of): expugnatio (the taking by 
storm): victoria (wwctory): to make great 
conquests, magnas terras expugnare : to 
consolidate one’s conquests, firmo ea, que 
bello subegi: to retain one’s conquests, 
* parta retinére. Vid. Vicrory. 

CONSANGUINEOUS, sanguine con- 
Junctus: consanguineus (tf). 

CONSANGUINITY, consanguinitas ; 
sanguinis conjunctio, communio, or by 
circumlocution with sanguine aliquem at- 
tingere ; sanguine cum aliquo conjunc- 
tum esse. 

CONSCIENCE, conscientia virtutis et 
vitiorum: conscientia factorum : consci- 
entia animi-or mentis (the consciousness 
of having done right or wrong, for which, 
in classic prose, conscientia never stands 
alone, unless the genitive of “virtue” or 
“ guilt” is implied oy the contert) : religio 
(scruple ; also consctentiousness, vid.) : 
fides (conscientiousness): a good con- 
science, conscientia bona (Cels. ap. Quint., 
2,15, 32; Quint.,6,1, 33, and 9, 2,93; Tac., 
Agr., 1, 2): conscientia recta (Cic., Att., 
13, 20, 4); but more usually conscientia 
recte facti, or recte factorum, or pulcher- 
timi facti; conscientia recte voluntatis ; 
conscientia optime mentis; mens bene 
sibi conscia; also bonw mentis fiducia; 
but seldom conscientia (* Cic., Att., 12, 28, 
2): @ very good conscience, conscientia 
optima (Plin. Ep., 1, 12, 3; but conscien- 
tia egregia spe repetiti regni paterni zs 
=“ anoble, lofty feeling of the mind, satis- 
fied with itself,” Liv., 29, 33, 9): to have a 
food conscience, nullius culpe sibi con- 
scium esse; sustentari preclard consci- 
entid sud: to console one’s self with a good 
conscience, optime mentis conscientid se 
consolari: @ person who has a good con- 
science, homo integer et bonus (integer 
vite scelerisque purus is poetical): a toa 
conscience, conscientia mala (Sall., Jug., 
62, 8: Quint., 12, 1, 3); but more usually 
conscientia delictorum, or peccatorum, 
or maleficiorum, or scelerum; also mens 
male sibi conscia; animus sibi conscius: 
from the context also conscientia only: to 
have a bad conscience, conscientia morderi 

vid. RemorseE]: to read a bad conscience 
tr any body's face, conscientiw# notas in 
ivso ore alicujus deprehendere: with a 
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good conscience, sine sollicitudine religio- 
nis (without scruple, Trajan. ap. Plin. Ep., 
10, 62): salva fide; salvo officio; salvis 
legibus ; bona mente or bono animo (but 
never bond or salvé conscientia) ; also 
liquido (with perfect certainty, without scru- 
ple; e. g., to say, to maintain, to take an 
oath, dicere, affirmare, jurare; vid. Ruhnk., 
Ter., Andr., 4, 3, 14): I swear with agood 
conscience, ex animi sententia juro: J can 
take my oath of it with a good conscience, 
liquet mihi dejerare (Ter., Eun., 2,3, 40); 
or liquido possum jurare: as far as you 
can with a good conscience, quantum fides 
tua patietur: my conscience does not allow 
me to pass over in silence that, &c., illud 
me tacére conscientia mea non patitur, 
quod, &c. (vid. Liv., 5, 25, 6): I can not 
do this with a good conscience, hoc sine 
scelere fieri nullo pacto potest : to attribute 
any thing to an evil conscience, aliquid in 
conscientiam ducere (vid. Sail., Jug., 85, 
26): any body feels the stings of conscience, 
conscientid mordetur aliquis ; conscientia 
animi stimulat or terret aliquem ; angore 
conscientiz agitatur; aliquem conscien- 
tie maleticiorum suorum stimulant: the 
voice of conscience is powerful, magna est 
vis conscientie : the stings of conscience, 
angor conscientize fraudisque cruciatus : 
@ man without a conscience, homo sine 
ulla religione ac fide: to have no con- 
science, sine ulla religione ac fide esse ; 
nihil religioni sibi habére (after Cic., De 
Div., 1, 35, in.). To make a conscience of 
not doing (or not to do) any thing) (i. e., 
my conscientious scruples prevent my 
doing it), religio mihi est; subit animum 
religio, both with infinitive: to make no 
conscience of doing any thing (e. g., to kill 
any body, &c.), religio ei non est, with 
following quo minus; non habet religi- 
oni, with infinitive : the people made a con- 
science, res illa in religionem venit populo: 
I make no conscience of doing it ( feel no 
scruple about it), nulla mihi religio est 
(Hor., Sat. 1, 9, 70: I will take that on my 
conscience, culpam in me transferas or 
transferatis (after Ter., Andr., 2, 3, 5): 
upon my conscience, I don’t know, ne vi- 
vam, si scio: for upon my conscience, I 
did think so, nam, ita vivam, putavi (hoc, 
illud): I ask you on your conscience, have 
you a wife? ex tui animi sententid tu 
uxorem habes? (vid. Cic., De Or., 2, 64, 
extr.) Cases of conscience (vid. wnder 
CASE (end)]: || Consciousness, vid. 
CONSCIENTIOUS, religiosus; sanc- 
tus; severus; justus [Syn. in CONSCIEN- 
TIOUSNESS]. To be conscientious in any 
thing, religionem adhibére: to deviate 
from the conscientious performance of a 
duty, a religione officii declinare: in the 
most conscientious manner, optima fide 
(e. g., to pay any body any thing, alicui 
aliquid annumerare) ; sanctissime (e. g., 
tueri religiones publicas). 
CONSCIENTIOUSLY, religiose ; sanc- 
te; severe: diligenter (exactly, punctual- 


” SONSCIENTIOUSNESS, religio (con- 
scientiousness toward the gods and ail 
which concerns them; e. g., conscientious- 
ness of a judge who acts faithfully to his 
oath, &c.): sanctitas (severe integrity, as 
quality of one who, respecting the laws of 
God and man, shrinks from avarice, rapac- 
ity, oppression, &c.): severitas (strict con- 
scientiousness, as quality of him who prac- 
tices justice and right without partiality) : 
justitia (love of justice and equity): fides 
(faith and honesty, in general, toward 
those with whom we deal). JN. religio ac 








1 Ons. The phrase “to make a con- 
science’ appears to be used with some 
difference of meaning; thus, “ we must 
make a conscience in keeping the just laws 
of superiors” (Jer, Taylor) = “‘ we must ob- 
serve them religiously.” But L’Estrangé 
uses, “to make a conscience of betraying 
for gold,” in the sense of not betraying 
for gold from a conscientious principle of 
duty. Locke says, “we must make con- 
science not to mislead children.” Hence 
we must consider whether the meaning 
of “making a conscience” is the making 
it a point of conscience to do the thing in 
question, or not to do it 
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fides: diligentia (exactness, punctuality, in 
general) : conscientiousness in giving ad- 
vice, religio in consilio dando, 

CONSCIOUS. To be conscious, con - 
scium sibi esse alicujus rei, or with ac 
cusative and infinitive: not to be conscious 
of any guilt, not to be conscious of any 
thing, nullius sibi culpe conscium esse, 
nihil conscire sibi (Hor., Ep., 1, 1, 61): J 
am perfectly conscious of it, bene memini, 
I am conscious that, &c,, scio (if it is 
a matter of knowledge): sentio (if ut is a 
felt conviction; e. g., si quid est in me in- 
genii, quod sentio quam sit exiguum, 
Cic.). Iam not conscious I was ever 
&c., conscius mihi sum, numquam me 
tuisse, &c. (Cic.). 

CONSCIOUSLY, sciens: prudens. Jn. 
sciens ac prudens. 

CONSCIOUSNESS, conscientia (also, 
in a more limited sense of the word = the 
consciousness of having acted rightly) : 
sensus (feeling): the consciousness of 
having acted rightly, conscientia recte 
factorum: the consciousness of having 
lived a holy life and done much good, is a 
pleasant feeling, conscientia bene acte 
Vitee multorumque benefactorum recor- 
datio jucundissima est: I have the con- 
sciousness of having acted rightly, mihi 
conscius sum, recte me fecisse. 

CONSCRIPT, conscriptus: novus mi- 
les: tiro miles, tiro (a newly-levied soldier ; 
opposed to vetus miles, veteranus). T'he 
conscripts, milites tirones: milites in su; 
plementum lecti; also supplementum (as 
supplementary troops): to supply the army 
by conscripts, supplére; explére supple- 
mento; delectibus supplére ; supplemen- 
tum scribere alicui. 

CONSCRIPTION, delectus (of soldiers): 
conquisitio militum (stronger term): @ 
strict conscription is ordered, * acer delec- 
tus denunciatur : to raise 30,000 troops by 
the conscription, rigidly enforced, intentis- 
sima conquisitione ad triginta millia pedi- 
tum conticere. 

CONSECRATE, || to make holy by 
ceremonies, dedicare: inaugurare (to 
consecrate; inaugurare also in speaki: 
of a person; e. g., of a priest. > Dedi- 
care is only used of things which relate 
immediately to the cultus of the gods, as 
statucs, images, altars, temples, &c.: if it 
was performed by the augurium, it was 
termed inaugurar¢): consecrare (to make 
holy or sacred, of any thing, even of fields 
and animals; the consecratio might be 
performed by any body, the dedicare only 
by @ magistrate, to whom the pontifex, in 
that cass, repeated or dictated the customary 
form of words): eultui divino sacrare (to 
consecrate for purposes of worship, Am- 
mian.). To consecrate an altar, aram de- 
dicare; consecrare: to consecrate a temple 
to a god, deo delubrum dedicare or tem- 
plum consecrare: to consecrate any body 
(as a god), aliquem deum consecrare. 
Consecrated, sacratus ; consecratus; sacer 
(holy, as the quality of the gods): religi- 
osus (sacred). Fic., to dedicate, dedi- 
care: dicare: offerre (to offer): diis pri- 
mitias offerre. 'o consecrate one's life to 
the service of one’s country, vitam suam 
totam patriw dedere. 

CONSECRATION, consecratio: dedi- 
catio [Syn. in CONSECRATE]: consecra- 
tion also= apotheosis (Tac., Ann., 13, 2 
extr, ; Suet., Dom., 2): the consecration of 
a priest, consecratio (Inscr. Grut., 303, 2; 
vid. TO CoNSECRATE). [2g Inaugura- 
tio is without any classical authority. To 
receive consecration, consecrari: the feast 
of the consecration of any thing, * dies rei 
inaugurand# or consecrande sacer. 

CONSECUTIVE, continens: continu- 
us (following immediately one after the 
other without interruption) : contextus 
(hanging one on the other, not interrupt. 
ed): ordine (according to order, in turn): 
alter post alterum: alius post alium (one 
after the other; the former in speaking of 
two, the latter of several persons): during 
three consecutive days, triduum continu- 
um; tres dies continuos: what have you 
been doing for s0 many consecutive days ? 
quid tot continuos dies egisti ? 

CONSECUTIVELY, continenter (én 
one succession, in one continuance, con- 


superior, the in 
Rome of the Suste, thelasteref people): 
with your consent, te pro- 


tuo: eguncis Aatloracias 40 jester oe 
m4 Catuli voluntate : with any body's con- 


alicui rei). Vid, also, 
Hi cians epcteapegis Vid. Con- 


CONSEQUENCE, the following of 
one ren Bs a mf another, consecutio: 
eventorum conse- 

queatin, Cie) tt Of cause and effect, 
consecutio (the consequence, 


qué re eveniunt, evenerunt, eventura 
eS 4, 55, tm.) : conse- 
quences and circumstances, res consequen- | 
tes et circumstantes: itis the unhappy con- | 


po syle Dea aaa phombsslare ined eg 


Vitium est alicujus rei (e. g.. you maintain 
tt to be the unhappy consequence of kuman 
error, in hominum vitiis ais esse cul; 

Cic., N. D., ehh saapetl it isthe lamentable | 
consequence of too great abundance, copie 
sped ais parca gintoae Herz, p. 110): 
to have such or such a consequence, conse- | 


nem habére alicujus rei (vid. Ces., B. G., 
1,13; Herz): not to know the consequences | 
of any thing, * nescire ea, quz ex aliqua 
Te eventura sunt (of consequences that will | 
follow): not to know what the consequences | 
of any pe wilh 


cujus rei ee g., timoris causa, Cas., B. C. 
: ex @. g, ex divitiis juvente- 
tem luxuria 


peat etees || Moment, importance; 
momentum: pondus; discrimen (weight, 
importance): to be of much Consequence, 
magni momenti esse; magni referre: a 
matter of great consequence, res gravissi- 
Ma, or summa, or maxima: res magni 
momenti or discriminis: to be of conse- 
quence, auctoritate valére or posse (of 
persons) : vim habere or exercére (of per- 


: [vid ‘on account of,” madae 
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sons and things): Fe Ke 
things), gravis (opposed w levis, of no 
consequence): Magu luculen- 


civitas ampla et florens or gravis et opu- 
lenta (opposed to civitas exigua et infirma, 
of no consequence) : to be a person of con- 


obtinére: nihil posse or valére (of per- 
sons): leve esse: nullius momenti esse 
(of things): that is of no consequence, 
* hee sunt levia or inania: mA ara 
is of great consequence, magni refert i 

| ipsum: to know something of consequence, 
aliquid, quod referret, scire: t is of no 
consequence to me, mea minime refert: to 
apart dey Aetrmmand of no consequence, 
aliquid parvi facere; aliquid in levi ha- 
bére: in auctoritate gravis; auctoritate 





generis nobilitate clarus gh birth or rank): 
vir potens (by power): a@ man of no conse- 
quence, homo neque honore neque nomine 


illustris (Cic.) ; homo ignobilis, obScurus. 
[Vid also, imPoRTANCE.] In logic 
()), the last proposition of a syllo- 
fara conclusio: complexio: (2), con- 

clusion from premises, conclusio. Does 
not this consequence necessarily follow ? 
satisne hoc conclusum videtur? I deny 
the consequence ; or, that consequence docs 
not follow, id inde effici nequit: id inde 
| Ron conficitur or sequitur. If the premise 
can not be denied, the consequence ts neces- 
sary, si quod primum in connexo neces- 
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CONSERVES. Vid. aerate ap 
PRESERVES. 
CONSIDER, {| to look at any thing 
eneral 


carefully, spectare term): con- 
Serena Sie aoae 
but attentive cont pies Aire 


contemplation) : 
eas ne 


templari : 
to consider the matter in ws proper light, 
ad veritatem revocare rationem: to con- 
sider one’s self, isireeriealetderyp crear p=3 
animo; contemplatione sui i To 
look upon, to reckon, spectare: intu- 
: ducere: rationem alicujus 





Sarium est, fit etiam quod cc quitur 
necessarium (Cic.). 
CONSEQUENT, consequens : 
| Bon est consequens, vituperandum est) : 
| it is consequent, consequens est (it stands 
reason’ 


| )- 

CONSEQUENT, s., (in lagic) conclu- 
| sio: complexio. Vid. ConsEQuENCE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL, following by 
rational deduction, coe con- 
| Sentaneus (philosophical technical term) : 
| €X necessaria conclusione confectus ( fol- 
pod lowing necessarily from premises): sibi 
ee ee | Pompous, mag- 


ie very, 
| constantissime. i Pompous, magni- 


och @ previous statement ; e. g., Ezo Ap- 

pium—valde diligo: Jam me Pompeii 

totum esse scis, Cic.). [oS -If from a 

number of premises or observations an in- 

erence is drawn, que quum ita sint (this 
Z so) is used. Vid. THEREFORE. 

CONSERVATION, conservatio : tuitio 
nn salug, incolumitas (the untmpatr- 

ed condition or state): sustentatio (main- 
| tenance ; Ulp, Dig., 24,3, 2, §®. Vid. 
| PRESERVATION. 

CONSERVATIVE, circumlocution by 
| verbs, servare, conservare, tueri. Some- 
| times the substantires, servator, conserva- 

tor, conservatrix (feminine), taken adjec- 
| tively. A conservatice (member of a politic- 
| al party), qui optimatium causam agit: 

| Optimatium fautor ( properly aristocrat). 
sei | CONSERVATOR, servator: conserva- 
| tor: conservatrix (feminine). || Keeper 
of a public institution, custos: curator. 
To make any body the conservator of any 
thing, constituere or preficere aliquem 
curatorem alicui rei 

CONSERVATORY, plantarum hiber- 
Ma, quibus objecta sunt specularia, or 
quibus object sunt vitree (after Mart., 
8 14): eens plantarum, specularibus 


CONSERVE. Vid. PRESERVE. 











child, aliquem in liberoruam numero ha- 
Lessig to consider any thing (as) 4 ‘ira 
boni consulere 


nate circumstance, 
rood mah 6, 32): 1 be considered a 


persone (discrimin 
personarum) servare: the judge has to 
consider the cause, not the person, non 
hominum, sed causaram oportet judicem 
totum esse: without 


i : omissis auctoritati- 
bus. {] To take into account; e. g., 
not to consider the expense, money, &c., 
pecuni#, sumtibus non parcere: to com. 
sider one’s self, suam rationem ducere : 


cum ps point 
quences of any thing): cogitare aliquid or 
de re ( term, to think or meditate 
about): to consider maturely, diu muitum- 
que Secum reputare: toto animo or toto 
pectore cogitare : intendere cogitationem 
in aliquid: agitare mente, or animo, or in 
mente, or cum animo: volutare secum 


not in Get ae 


etiam atque etiam et 
&c.; e. g., what is to be done, quid agen- 
dum : to consider 


every tht: on all sides, 
pelle dices. Mecca omnia 


ratione animoque tustrare ; secum in 


tionibusque subductis : to consider all that 
can be urged beth for and against any 
Bi 
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thing omnes in utraque parte calculos 
ponere. || To esteem, respect; vid. 
these verbs. || To recompense, remu- 
nerari aliquem premio: meritum premi- 
um alicui persolvere (according to merit). 
Vid. ro RECOMPENSE. 

CONSIDERABLE, haud spernendus: 
non contemnendus (not to be despised) : 
non mediocris (not middling): magnus: 
grandis (great): gravis (important): lu- 
culentus (considerable in value): also by 
aliquantum (i. e., a considerable quantity) 
with genitive; e. g., aliquantum prede : 
pretty considerable debts, aliquantum ris 
alieni: not considerable, tenuis: levis: a 
considerable part, pars bona: considerable 
in number or extent, amplus : procerus 
(with regard to breadth, height): a consid- 
erable sum of money, magna or grandis pe- 
cunia: a considerable patrimony, luculen- 
tum patrimonium: a considerable edifice 
(building), cpus conspiciendum: a con- 
siderable territory, agri lati (Virg., ZEn., 8, 
8): @ considerable loss, damnum grave 
(opposed to leve): to have a considerable 
income, *luculentiore reditu uti. Vid., 
also, GREAT, LARGE. 

CONSIDERABLY, ample: magnifice : 
aliquanto (with comparatives), or aliquan- 
tum (Herz., Ces., B. G., 3, 13). 

CONSIDERATE, providus: cautus. 
JN. cautus providusque: circumspectus: 
consideratus: prudens (prudent). JN. 
prudens et providus; prudens et cautus: 
diligens (careful in the choice of means, 
&c.): humanus (kind and attentive): qui 
aliorum (or alicujus) rationem diligenter 
habet. 

CONSIDERATELY, provide: caute: 
circumspecte: prudenter: considerate : 
diligenter. To go to work considerately, 
circumspectius facere aliquid; cautionem 
adhibére in aliqua re: to act very consid- 
erately in any matter, omne cautionis 
genus adhibére in aliquaé re: to act and 
ares considerately, circumspicere dicta 

actaque. || Kindly, vid. 

CONSIDERATENESS, _ providentia 
(foresight ; leading us to adopt such meas- 
ures as will ward off a foreseen danger, 
* Liv., 30, 5,5, compare with Cic., De In- 
vent., 2, 53, 160): circumspectio (circum- 
spection) : circumspectum judicium (in- 
stead of which Gell., 14, 2, uses circumspi- 
cientia, sound, prudent judgment): pru- 
dentia (that prudence which acts in all 
Cases with circumspection) : diligentia (care- 
ful choice of measures in any thing): to 
act with much considerateness in any thing, 
cautionem or diligentiam adhibére in ali- 
qua re: omne cautionis genus adhibére 
in aliqua re. Vid. PRUDENCE. 

CONSIDERATION, || reflection, ez- 
amination, deliberatio (mature consid- 
eration what resolution to take; vid. Cic., 
Att. 8, 15, 2; Of, 1, 3, 9): consultatio 
(with others): cogitatio (meditation) : wsti- 
matio (reflection ; e. g., estimatio in locum 
ire successit, anger gave way to consid- 
eration, Justin, 12, 6, 5): judicium ce. g., 
judicio facere aliquid, to do‘ any thing 
with consideration): the matter requires 
consideration, res caditin deliberationem; 
res est consilii: we must take the matter 
into further consideration, rem amplius 
deliberandam esse censui: aftcr mature or 
due. consideration, re consulta et explora- 
td: re diligenter perpensa or considerata: 
inita subductdque ratione : circumspectis 
rebus omnibus rationibusque subductis : 
with consideration, consilio: consulte (not 
consulto, which means with a premeditated 
purpose): considerate: remota temeri- 
tate: after mature consideration, bono 
consilio (e. g., to do any thing, tacere ali- 
quid) : without consideration, sine consilio: 
inconsiderate : temere : a person who acts 
with consideration, homo consideratus: 
who acts without consideration, homo in- 
consideratus or inconsultus: to require a 
good deal of consideration, mult cogita- 
tionis esse: to have no consideration, null& 
cogitatione esse: imprudentem, or incon- 
sideratum, or inconsultum, or temerarium 
esse: nullius consilii esse : not to take any 
thing into consideration, rationem alicujus 
rej nullam habére : to examine any thing 
with the greatest consideration, exactissimo 

judicia examinare aliquid. [Vid., also, 
132 
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To ConsIpER.} || Moment, respectus: 
momentum : discrimen: to be a consider- 
ation of importance, magni momenti esse: 
magni referre: a consideration of great 
importance, res gravissima, or summa, o7 
maxima: res magni momenti or discrimi- 
nis. [Vid., also, IMPORTANCE.] || Weight, 
authority, vis: gravitas: a@ person of 
reat consideration, homo, in quo summa 
auctoritas est atque amplitudo (as states- 
man): homo gravis (general term for one 
who is looked up to): to be of consideration, 
gravem esse (of persons and things): to 
be a person of some consideration, aliquo 
numero atque honore esse, aliquo loco et 
numero esse: it is a matter of considera- 
tion, res habet gravitatem: to be of no 
consideration, nullius ponderis esse: pon- 
deris nihil habére (of things): tenui or 
nulla auctoritate esse (of persons). || Re- 
gard, respectus ( properly a retrospective 
glance; hence retrospection with the mind, 
as it were): ratio (in taking any meas- 
ures): to take a person or thing into con- 
sideration, respectum habére ad aliquem : 
respicere aliquem or aliquid: rationem 
habére alicujus or alicujus rei: rationem 
ducere alicujus rei: to take one’s own in- 
terests énto consideration, suam rationem 
ducere: de se cogitare: to have particular 
consideration for any body or any thing, 
alicujus or alicujus rei rationem diligenter 
habére: to have no consideration for, &c., 
negligere aliquem or aliquid: nihil curare 
aliquid: out of consideration for any body 
(this ts frequently expressed in Latin by the 
mere dative of the person for whom one 
shows phat consideration) : to pardon any 
body, out of consideration for any body, 
condonare aliquid alicui (e. g., animadver- 
sionem et supplicium, quo usurus eram 
in aliquem, remittere alicui et condonare, 
Vatin. in Cic. ad Div., 5,10, 4): in con- 
sideration of these circumstances the people 
preferred, &c., hwe respiciens populus 
maluit, &c.: from the consideration that 
the enemy might cross in five days, quod 
diebus quinque hostis transire possit: 
without consideration for, sine respectu 
alicujus rei: nulla alicujus rei ratione 
habita: without consideration of persons, 
nullius ratione habita: delectu omni et 
discrimine omisso: omissis auctoritati- 
bus: to act without any consideration for 
any body, omnia ad libidinem suam fa- 
cere: in consideration of this, ejus rei ra- 
tione habita; ejus rei respectu: eo quod 
(because). || Motive, causa: ratio: to be 
induced by some consideration, aliquid or 
nonnihil sequi (tu any thing, in re; vid. 
Cic., Off., 1, 11, 35; Beiter, p. 81, sg., Rose. 
Am., 3, 8, Matthie): from or for more 
than one considcration, aliquot de causis. 
|| Compensation, remuneratio: pre- 
mium 07 pretium (the latter in Golden Age 
for premium honos: merces) : to erpect 
some consideration for one’s services from 
any body, pretium meriti ab aliquo desid- 
erare. || Esteem, to treat any body with 
great consideration, vereri: revereri ali- 
quem: aliquem colere: tribuere alicui 
cultum: observare, honorare aliquem: 
reverentiam adhibére adversus aliquem 
or prestare. 

CONSIDERING, || taking it into 
consideration, aliquid respiciens or in- 
tuens: cum ef ratione: ratione habita 
(alicujus rei). Considering this, he, &c., 
heec respiciens: idilleintuens, &c. |} When 
“ considering” ts used restrictively in sen- 
tences that make a statement, not absolutely, 
but comparatively, it is translated in vari- 
ous ways: the battle was a sharp one, con- 
sidering the small number of thecombatants, 
prelium atrocius, quam pro numero 
pugnantium: a wealthy man, considering 
the time he lived at, ut tum erant tem- 
pora, dives: ut temporibus illis, 
dives: @ good speaker, considering that 
he was a Theban, satis exercitatus in di- 
cendo, ut Thebanus scilicet: he was 
a learned man, considering that he was a 
Roman, multe, ut in homine Roma- 
no, liters: considering the manners of 
these times, (presertim) ut nunc sunt mo- 
res. Vid., also, INASMUCH «8S. 

CONSIGN, || deliver over, tradere 
aliquem or aliquid: ta any body or any 
thing, alicui or alicui rei; demandare : 
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assignare (e. 8 Eumenem custodib 
Just.) : to consign one’s boys to the care o, 
a master, pueros magistro tradere (Cic.), 
or demandare (Liv.) : to consign a person 
to the care of another, cc dare et tra- 
dere aliquem alicui (by a@ recommenda- 
tion) : a business over to any body, permit- 
tere alicui negotium: “to consign to writ. 
ing,” (Addison) consignare literis (Cic.) 
{vid. Enrrust] : to consign goods to any 
body, perhaps * merces esata mit- 
tere ad redemtorem aliquem or redem- 
tori alicui: to consign to the flames, in 
flammas conjicere. 

CONSIGNMENT, circumlocution by 
verbs under CONSIGN. 

CONSIST, || to be composed of, con- 
stare: of any thing, in re, or ex re, or re 
(general term) : compositum esse (ex re): 
contineri aliqua re; also esse with geni- 
tive: man consists of body and soul, homo 
constat (ex) animo et corpore, or e cor- 
pore constat et animo; hominum genus 
compositum est ex animo et corpore: 
the gods have not bodies consisting of 
veins, nerves, and bones, non venis et ner- . 
vis et ossibus continentur dii: a part of 
his property consisted of ready money, par- 
tem rei familiaris in pecunia habebat: a 
dactyl consists of one long and two s 
syllables, dactylus est e longd et duabus 
brevibus : the army consists of 6000 men, 
exercitus est militum decem millium: 
numerus copiarum explet decem millia. 
|| Zo be comprised or contained in 
any thing, consistere in re: contineri 
re or in re (the latter; i. e., with “in,” sel- 
dom, although classic; vid. Cic., Of., 3, 
15, 61; Verr., 4, 27, 60, where we find in 
aliqua re contineri atque imesse): versa- 
ri: situm or positum esse (to be placed in, 
to depend on): cerni (to show or display 
itself) in re: niti re or inre (to lean on 
any thing for support): virtue consists in 
acting, virtus cernitur in agendo. || Z'o 
be consistent with, consentire alicui 
rei or cum re: convenire: congruere: 
concordare: the former can not consist 
with the latter, posterius priori ngn con- 
venit: not to consist with, abhorrére ab 
aliqua re: dissentire: dissidére: discre- 
pare. Vid. TO AGREE. 

CONSISTENCE, |i degree of solidi- 
ty; the nearest substantives are, soliditas : 
densitas: spissitas: crassitudo: till it ts 
of the consistence of honey, donec mellis 
crassitudinem habeat (Cels., 6, 6, 1). 
Suitableness, agreement with, con- 
venientia (e. g., partium): congruentia 
eequalitasque (of the proper proportions of 
the parts of any whole; vid. Plin. Ep., 2, 


oy LL). 

CON SISTENCY, firmitas (of bodies, 
and, improperly, the consistency of charac- 
ter, which fits it to resist temptations, &c.) + 
firmitudo (innate consistency) : constan- 
tia (constancy): perseverantia (consistency 
of one who does not allow himself to be de- 
terred by difficulties): ratio constans (equa- 
nimity ; also of things that do not alter): 
to observe a rule with great consistency, 
regulam constantissime servare: in con- 
sistency with any thing [vid. Consist- 
ENTLY]: for the sake of consistency, cons 
stantiw causi: these assertions do not 
seem remarkable for their consistency, hee 
non constantissime dici mihi videntur. 
|| Degree of denseness, vid. Consist- 





ENCE. 
CONSISTENT, ||harmonizing with, 
consentiens: congruens: concors: con- 
sistent with any thing, consentaneus ali- 
cui rei: decorus alicui or alicui rei: con- 
junctus cum aliqud re: accommodatus 
alicui rei or ad rem (fit, proper): aptus 
alieui rei or ad aliquid (becoming, suit- 
able), JN. aptus et accommodatus: ap- 
tus consentaneusque: congruens et ap- 
tus: aptus et congruens: consistent with 
the circumstances or times, consentaneus 
tempori: ad tempus accommodatus: to 
be consistent with any thing, congruere : 
convenire : convenientem, aptum, con- 
sentaneumque esse alicui rei; respondére 
alicui rei: also by esse with genitive ; e. 
g., it is consistent with the Gallic custom 
that, &c., est hoc Gallicw consuetudinis, 
ut, &c.: he maintained that it was not con 
sistent with the manners of the Geeks, ne 
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gavit, moris esse Greco mn, &c.: <6 be 
consistent with the charcz*- ar: hes as- 
sumed, and the circumste'v.cs ef tic t’me, 
decére: quasi aptum ess6 conve rtarezr- 
Li persone et temporitus (tn Ictte- cs 

efinition of the former, by Cio, Gret., %, 
74): not to be consistent wird, SieaL e:82 
re orare. || Observing ceonetsisncz: 
@ consistent person, homs siebiks of or2- 
stans: @ consistent mode of titr.eing, 2n- 
stantia: to be or rémain consistent, aii 
constare: secum consentire: s9¢ non 4d3- 
ferere: sibi conser:aneum esse: suis ju- 
diciis stare: he would never say this if he 
cared to be consistent, num id diceret, 
si ipse se audiret (Cic., » d 10, 3): 
not to be consistent (of persons), a se dis- 


cedere. 
CONSISTENTLY, convenienter : con- 
ter: decéré: accommodate: apte. 
N. apte et quasi decére: apte congruen- 
terque: congruenter convenienterque : 
to live consistently with nature, accommo- 
date (accommodatissime) ad naturam vi- 
vere: secundum naturam vivere: to act 
consistently, constanter facere (very con- 
i issi Sometimes ex- 


consuetudine orum. 

CONSISTORY, *senatus ecclesiasti- 
cus: * synedrium: the president of the 
consistory, * princeps senatts ecclesiasti- 
ci: to be the president of the istory, 
* senatui ecclesiastico presidére : member 
or l of the istory, * a consiliis 
. ecclesiasticis: assessor of the consistory, 
* assessor éenatis ecclesiastici. Oss., 
consistorium was the cabinet-council of a 
Roman emperor, and the members of it, con- 
sistoriani, Cod. Just. 

CONSOCIATE, consociare aliquid cum 
aliquo; or, absolutely, consociare aliquid 
or rem inter sese (Cic., Liv.). INTRANS., 
consociari cum aliquo. Vid. AssoctaTE, tv. 

CONSOCIATE. Vid. Companton, As- 
SOCIATE. 

CONSOCIATION, consociatio. Vid. 
CoMPANIONSHIP. 

CONSOLABLE, consolabilis (Cic.). 

CONSOLATION, solatium (consolation 
which any thing affords, and which one 

fam) : consolatio (act of consoling) : con- 
tio animi (stronger): medicina (the 
consolatory means ; remedy: solamen, po- 

i Sometimes fomentum (e., g., hec 
sunt solatia, hec fomenta summorum 
dolorum, Cic., Tusc., 2, 24, 59): to be 
some consolation (to any body), to afford 
consolation, solatium prebére or afferre: 
solatio or solatium esse: to afford some 
smali degree of consolation, nonnullam 
consolationem or aliquid solatii habére : 
to afford no consolation, nihil habére con- 
solationis : that is my consolation, eo sola- 
tio utor: this is my greatest consolation, 
consolor me maxime illo solatio: to be 
Sree from guilt is a great consolation, va- 
care culpa magnum est solatium: the 
misfortune of others is a poor consolation, 
levis est consolatio ex miseriis aliorum : 
this is the only consolation that supports 
me, hee una consolatio me sustentat: to 
Jind consolation in misery, consolationem 
malorum invenire : to find consolation in 
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onem affert: a recent sorrow pill not aa- 
mit of consclatior, recens animi dolor 
consolaticres rejicit ac refvgit (Plix. Ep., 
5, 16,12). Jt is often some covsolation to 
krow one’s fete. sep2 est calamitatis sola- 
timm, ncsse sortem suam (Curt). I have 
roe uf the consolation: which others have 
hee én, sti.nilar circumstencz. ez. ree sole- 
tia deiicivrt, que ceteris simii: in fo:tu2a 
non defuernrt. 
teria usec) on Cicero fer the dieccurss he 
ezmucses to- Fiz xm consowtich aytex the 
dest, of his Gougiter. 

UONSULATCRY, constigterine: *so- 
laifi pienus: fe be consecctory, actatio esse: 
Very, Weg_ao Boielio esse: u fe very con- 
solatery thet, &e., rragnum est solatium, 
wich Yollowing tfinitive. 

CONSOLX, censolari aliquem (in ali- 
qua re, as in miseriis; de aliqua re: of 
persons and things): solatium alicui pre- 
bére or afferre : alicui solatio or solatium 
esse (to be of consolation to any body): to 
console any body by letter, aliquem per 
literas consolari: on account of any thing, 
consolari aliquem de aliqua re: this con- 
soles me, hoc est mihi solatio: 10 go away 
consoled, equiore animo discedere: to 
console one’s self, se consolari (on account 
of any thing), de aliqua re: to console 
one’s self with any thing, se consolari ali- 
qua re (e g., with vain hopes, spe inani) ; 
consolari aliquem oes ta or de aliqua re: 
less commonly, aliquid aliquaé re, as Cic., 

5, 31, 88: magnitudinem doloris 
brevitate consolatur, Krebs : to console 
one’s self, se consolari (so memet, vos ip- 
sos). [console myself by thinking that, &c., 
hoe solatio utor, quod, &c. ee solari 
does not belong to the prose of the Golden 
Age): not to be able to console one’s self, 
* nihil. consolationis admittere: nothing 
is able to console me in my grief, vincit 
omnem consolationem dolor: any body 
can not be consoled, alicujus dolor or luc- 
tus nullo solatio levari potest : 
stronger terms for to CONSOLE are, eri- 
gere ; excitare ; firmare: confirmare (to 
tnspire with courage): relevare : recreare 
(comfort): to console an afflicted person, 
aliquem confirmare, excitare : afflictum 
alicujus animum recreare (comp. Cic., 
Att., 1, 16, 8, ego recreavi afflictos animos 

rum unumquemque confirmans, ex- 
citans); animum alicujus jacentem or ali- 
quem abjectum et jacentem excitare ; 
sublevare stratum et abjectum ; ad animi 
sequitatem extollere aliquem: to console 
@ dejected person, animum demissum et 
oppressum erigere: to be consoled by a 
hope, spe inflari. 

CONSOLE, s. (in architecture) : ancon 
or parotis (ayxwv, dvos, 6, rapwris, idos, 
§, Vitr., 4, 6, 4, Schneid.). 

CONSOLIDATE, v., TR., firmare : con- 
firmare (to make lasting ; e. g., the reign, 
empire): stabilire (to give firmness; e. g., 
of liberty, empire): fundare (of power, se- 
curity, liberty, dominion). INTR., solide- 
scere (to become firm ; to unite, to furm one 
whole, Plin., 11, 37, 87; also spissescere). 
(Oxs., consolidare is used by Cicero in the 
participle consolidatus, af accounts that 
Gre settled: Vitruvius uses tt of a wall, 
&c., as technical term, Krebs.) Vid. To 
CoaLesce, To UNITE. 

CONSOLIDATION, confirmatio: for 


ES Corsciatio is te | 
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congressus: to end tn a consonant, in 
consonantem ecadere or excidere. 

CONSONANTLY, concorditer: con- 
gruenter: modulate. Vid. also, Con- 
FORMABLY, CONSISTENTLY. 

CONSORT, maritus (opposed to co- 
lebs): conjux (spouse) : vir (man) : novus 
maritus (lately married, Appul., Met., 8, p. 


; 201, 36): feminine, conjux ; uxor (mar- 


vied according to the ner ceremonies , 
wife): marita, opposed to vidua (widow) : 
eeebinnes (opposed to bina) : 
consorts, mariti (Papin., Dig., 4,1 22, 
extr.; so, of newly married persons, NOVi 
mariti, Appul., Met., 8, p. 201, 36): conju- 
ges (Catull., 64, 234). To become the con- 
sort of any body, nubere alicui (of the fe- 
male). Vid., also, HUSBAND, WIFE. 
CONSORT, v. Vid. ro AssocraTE. 





Fore one's eyes ; toc }) : man- 

‘estus ( platn, palpable, evident ; opposed to 
latens, occultus): to be conspicuous, ante 
oculos positum esse : apertum esse : appa- 
rére (general term). [Vid., also, CLEaAR.} 
|| Unusual, remarkable, notabilis or 
notandus : insignis : insignitus : conspicu- 
us or conspiciendus (that will draw upon 
tiself the eyes of people; vid. Bremi, Suet., 
Oct., 45) : mirus (strange, odd, extraordina- 
Ty): @ i dress or costume, dissen- 
tiens a ceteris habitus: conspicuous from 
one’s dress, cultu notabilis : to be conspicu- 
ous, esse notabilem (remarkable, of persons 
and things): conspici: conspicuum esse 
(to draw upon itself the eyes of the public ; e. 
g., by its extravagant nature, of persons and 
things ; vid. Bremi, Nep., Att., 13, 5, and 
Suet., Oct., 45). || Eminent, insignis : 
preestans: clarus: nobilis: egregius: ex- 
cellens: eximius (Syn. in DisTINGUISH- 
ED]. Vid. EMINENT. 
CONSPICUOUSLY, manifesto or man- 
ifeste : ita ut facile appareat: mirum in 
modum : aperte: dilucide: palam. || Em- 
inently, e ie: eximie. 

CONSP: Y, conjuratio (the proper 
word): conspiratio (any association either 
Sor good or bad . To forma con- 
spiracy (vid. To CONSPIRE] : to discover a 
consptracy, conjurationem invenire atque 
deprehendere: conjurationem detegere 
(of 4 non-conspirater) : conjurationem pa- 
tefacere or prodere (on the part of a mem- 
ber) : to suppress @ conspiracy, conjuratio- 
nem opprimere: privy to a conspiracy, 
conjurationis conscius, or (from context) 
conscius only. 

CONSPIRATOR, conjuratus : conjura- 
tionis particeps or socius : pe i 
tors, conjurati; conjurationis globus. 

CONSPIRE, conjurare : conhiratsbanaes 
facere (the word) : conspirare (to 
join for a certain purpose in general). To 
conspire with any body, conjurare cum ali- 
quo: to conspire against any body or any 
thing, conjurare contra aliquem or ali- 
quid: conspirare in aliquem or aliquid ; 
for ishing a certain purpose, con- 
Jurare de aliqua re facienda or in aliquid ; 
conspirare in or ad aliquid: to spire 
against any body's life, conjurare de ali- 
quo interficiendo or in alicujus mortem : 





the consolidation of the empire (or the power | conspirare in alicujus cedem. 
of the empire), ad muniendas opes imperii. _ CONSTABLE, * constabularius, qui 
CONSONANCE, 2 concentus: concor- dicitur (as technical term), * discipline . 
dia: co sus: blicee prepositus or custos: inquisitor 





CONSONANCY, 





philosophy ; or to apply to philosophy for 
consolation, medicinam petere a philoso- 
phid: to need no consolation, non egére 
Medicina: a letter of consolation, liters 
consolatoria : codicilli consolatorii (a 
‘ote): a state that admits of no -consola- 
tion, desperate res: @ word of consola- 
tion, solatium : to look to one only source 
for consolation, omnia in unam consola- 
tionem conjicere: a good conscience is 
the best consolation, conscientia recte 
voluntatis maxima consolatio est (Cic.): 
@ source of consolation, mostly solatium ; 
* solatii copia ; unde solatium peti or re- 
peti potest: it is a great consolation that, 
magnum est solatium (followed by infini- 
tive): this is no trifling consolation to me, 
hze res mihi non mediocrem consolati- 





c conspirans: consensus concen- 
tusque: conspiratio: to be in consonance, 
concinere : concordare : consentire: con- 
sentire atque concinere: conspirare : 
with any thing, convenire alicui rei (e. g., 
sententiz) : not to be in consonance wit 
dissentire: dissidére: discrepare [con- 
sonantia only Vitruvius and late writers). 
Vid. Conrormiry. 

CONSONANT, adj., concinens: con- 
cors: congruens. JN. concors et con- 
gruens: consénus (opposed to absonus) : 
modulatus (proper, harmonious). Vid., 
also, CONFORMABLE, CONSISTENT. 

CONSONANT, (litera) consénans: con- 
s6na (later). Consonants come together, co- 
eunt: clash, rixantur (Quint.). The clash- 
ing of consonants, consonautium inte se 





(who is employed in search of suspicious 
characters ; vid. Bremt, Suet., Ces., 1): 
paritor (the officer of a court of justice w: 
exec’ sts). 


utes arre: 
CONSTANCY, || perseverance, per- 
severantia (that constancy which is not de 
terred - M pypoete ip Baer tia (consist- 
ent conduct): assiduitas (unremitting 

severance) : pertinacia (pabebititones ad 
herence to any thing ; e. g., an opinion, de- 
sign): pervicacia (firmness in endeavor- 
ing to attain one’s end): obstinatio: ob- 


jendskip) : animi 

aa glee: Gy mind or constancy of 

sentzment) : of opinicn, perpetua in sen 

temtid sud vermansin obstinatio senten- 
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tie: in faith, obstinatio fidei: any body 
does not possess constancy in bearing ad- 
versities, minime resistens ad calamitates 
perferendas mens alicujus est: with con- 
stancy, perseveranter: obstinato animo: 
constanter. [Vid., also, CoNsTANTLY.] 
|| Patience, patientia (the will to endure 
sufferings and adversity without flinching ; 
ef. Cic., De Invent., 2, 54, 163): tolerantia 
(the energy and, perseverance displayed in 
suffering, with collateral notion of the feel- 
ing, but endurance of the misery ; generally 
with genitive; e. g., tolerantia doloris) : 
gequus animus: equitas animi (eguanimt- 
ty, calmness) : to endure sufferings with con- 
stancy, pati ac ferre aliquid: perpeti, per- 
ferre aliquid (vid. Liv., 28, 34; Hor., Ep., 
1,15,17). || Continuance, perpetuitas 
(uninterrupted duration) : perennitas : di- 
uturnitas (long duration): stabilitas (im- 
mutability). || Faithfulness, fidelitas 
(erga amicum, erga patriam) : fides: fidus 
amor (constancy in love, but fidelitas erga 
conjugem, if conjugal fidelity is meant). 

CONSTANT, || firm, constans (remain- 
ing like itself): stabilis (steady, unchang- 
ing): firmus (firm, resisting external im- 
pressions ; all these may be said, e. g., of 
a friend). A constant mind or courage, 
animus firmus: to be of a constant mind 
or courage, stare animo or (of several) 
stare animis (in circumstances of danger) : 
stabili et firmo esse animo: to bear any 
thing with a constant mind, eequo animo 
ferre aliquid. || To be constant to 
any thing, in aliquaé re manére or per- 
manére (e., g., in veritate; in sententid ; 
in sud erga aliquem voluntate perma- 
nére): in aliqua re perstare (e. g., In sen- 
tentid sua ; in pravitate sua ; in societate) : 
not to be constant to any thing, deticere ab 
aliqua re (e. g., a virtute): desciscere are 
(e. g.. a consuetudine parentum ; a soci- 
etate ; a veritate): to be constant to a per- 
son, fidum manére alicui: fidem servare 
or tenére ; in fide or in officio alicujus ma- 
nére or permanére. || Jucessant, per- 
ennis (e. g., cursus stellarum): perpet- 
uus (continual, e. g., laughing, risus): 
continens: continuus (wninterrupted, in- 
commoda, labor, imber) : sempiternus 
(lasting, eternal ; e. g., ignis Vest): as- 
siduus. 

CONSTANTLY, || firmly, constanter: 
perseveranter: firmiter : offirmato animo: 
pertinaciter : pervicacius: obstinate: ob- 
Sstinato animo: to endure pain constantly, 
constanter ferre dolorem pee Syn. 77 
ConsTANT]. || Continually, perpetuo: 
continenter ; sine intermissione: nullo 
temporis puncto intermisso (OBs., contin- 
ue and continuo are unclassical) : assidue 
(assiduo, wnclassical) : usque : semper : 
to study constantly, studia nunquam inter- 
mittere ; totad vita assidére literis; hwrére 
in libris: to work constantly, nullum tem- 
pus ad laborem intermittere: to be con- 
stantly entreating any body, aliquem pre- 
cibus fatigare. 

CONSTELLATION, || considered 
astrologically, the ‘aspect’ of the stars, 
astrorum or cosli affectio (Cic., Fat., 4, 8; 
De Divin., 2, 47, 99): siderum significatio 
(Plin. Ep., 2, 20): positus siderum (the 
relative position of the heavenly bodies ; 
their “ aspects”): to be born under the same 
constellation, eodem statu cceli et stella- 
rum natum esse: if it be of any conse- 
quence under what constellation any living 

, being is born, si ad rem pertineat, quomo- 
do celo atfecto, compositisque sideribus, 
quodque animal oriatur (ibid., § 98): born 
under a lucky constellation, dextro sidere 
editus or natus: born under an unlucky 
constellation, malo astro natus.  [Vid. 
Srar.] || Considered astronomically, 
as a group of stars: sidus. 

CONSTERNATE. Vid. to throw into 
consternation, under CONSTERNATION. 

CONSTERNATION, perturbatio : con- 
sternatio; trepidatio (state of agitation 
and consequent indecision) : res trepida 
(the state of things that produces conster- 
nation). His countenance betrayed ex- 
treme consternation, ore confuso magne 
perturbationis notas pre se ferebat : to fill 
any body with consternation, alicujus men- 
tem animumque perturbare ; in perturba- 
tionem ey consternare ; percus 

1 
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tere ([5> not percellere): by a speech, 
oratione ditferre (vid. Ruhnk., Ter, an 
2, 4,5): to be in consternation, stupére : 
alicujus animum stupor tenet: to be in 
great consternation about any thing, ali- 
qué re exanimatum esse: he was in such 
consternation that he could not utter a sin- 
gle word, torpebat vox spiritusque (Liv., 


2, 25). 

CONSTIPATE, || to condense, den- 
sare : condensare : spissare: conspissare : 
confercire : comprimere [vid. CONDENSE]. 
|| Zo produce costiveness, alyum 
astringere, supprimere, comprimere, du- 
rare (Cels.) : cohibére, firmare, sistere, in- 
hibére. 

CONSTIPATION, alvus astricta or re- 
stricta; alvus durata or suppressa; ven- 
ter suppressus. J am suffering from con- 
stipation, venter or alvus nihil reddit: ni- 
hil per se venter excernit (Cels., 2, 12, 2): 
habeo alvum suppressam (Cels., 2, 12, 2). 
Ihave been suffering from constipation for 
several days, pluribus diebus non descen- 
dit alvus, 

CONSTITUENT, s., mandator (Gai. 
Instit., 2,9, 20): elector (Auct. ad Herenn., 
general term). A person’s constituents, 
either mandatores mei (those who have 
commissioned me), or *ii, quorum ego vi- 
carius sum (in senatu). 

CONSTITUENT, adj., constituent parts, 
elementa alicujus rei: res, ex quibus con- 
flatur et efficitur aliquid (Cic., Off, 1, 4, 
14): res, quibus aliquid continetur or in 
quibus aliquid positum est (of which any 
thing consists or is composed, Cic., Off., 1, 9, 
29, and 35, 126). 

CONSTITUTE, statuere: constituere : 
designare (to order). JN. constituere et 
designare: dicere (say or indicate in gen- 
eral). || J'o appoint, constituere (es- 
tablish, settle; set on a right footing) : in- 
stituere (institute, appoint, ordain a thing 
or person). Vid. APPOINT. 

CONSTITUTION, || state, status : con- 
ditio. Obs., conditio is lasting, status, 
transient. || Composition, composi- 
tio; structura (the manner in which any 
thing is composed). || Ordinance, law, 
lex. The constitutions (of a church, &c.), 
leges; instituta et leges: constitutio (in 
Silver Age). || Temperament, corporis 
constitutio, affectio: a good, strong con- 
stitution, firma corporis constitutio or af- 
fectio: corpus bene constitutum : valetu- 
dinis prosperitas : to have a strong consti- 
tution, corpore robusto esse: alicui corpus 
bene constitutum est: a bad, weak consti- 
tution, corporis or valetudinis infirmitas, 
imbecillitas, valetudo tenuis, infirma or 
non firma: to have a weak constitution, 
valetudine infirmda uti: to have a very bad 
or weak constitution, tenui aut nulla potius 
esse valetudine. || Form of govern- 
ment, civitatis forma: civitatis status 
(state of the country) : reipublice ratio or 
modus (with reference to the nature of the 
government) : reipublice genus (consider- 
ed as a species of the various constitutions) : 
instituta et leges (ts laws and institutions 
collectively) : a constitution very judicious- 
ly established by our fathers, descriptio 
civitatis a majoribus nostris sapientissime 
constituta: to change the constitution, for- 
mam reipublicee mutare: to give a con- 
stitution to a state, rempublicam institu- 
tis temperare: rempublicam or imperi- 
um constituere : rempublicam stabilire : 
against the constitution of the country, * le- 
gibus civitatis repugnans: non legitimus ; 
non justus. ‘ 

CONSTITUTIONAL, legitimus : * legi- 
bus civitatis conveniens : not constitution- 
al, * legibus civitatis repugnans. || Aris- 
ing from constitution of body, 
mostly by innatus: insitus: ingeneratus : 
ingenitus or insitus et innatus (innate): 
naturalis : nativus (natural, opposed to 
what is artificial or assumed) : congenera- 
tus: a parentibus propagatus: avitus (e. 


. hereditary). 

& CONSTITUTIONALLY, legitime: not 
constitutionally, non legitime ; non juste. 

CONSTRAIN, aliquem vi cogere or co- 
gere only (if = necessitate ; to, &c., ut with 
subjunctive) : aliquem vi cogere ad aliquid 
(or with following infinitive): alicui ne- 
cessitatem imponere or injicere aliquid 
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| faciendi: to constrain one’s self, sibi vim 
facere : natures repugnare: to be com 
strained, necessario cogi (with following 
cpt Vid. Compe. 

CONSTRAINED, by the past partici 
of the verbs under Goveminr f= — 
pel. || Not natural; coactus, durus 
(hard): contortus (Cic.): a@ constrained 
style, oratio contorta: a constrained look, 
vultus compositus, fictus: a constrained 
laugh, risus invitus, coactus, fictus. Vid. 
FORCED. , 

CONSTRAINT. Vid. Compunsron. 

CONSTRICT or CONSTRINGE, || t6 
contract, contrahere (opposed to por 
rigere, tendere). || Z'o bind, copulande 
jungere or conjungere : constringere : 
astringere (to pull closely together ; then 
of cold, also of medicines ; opposed to sol- 
vere): coartare (to draw into a narrow 
compass). 

CONSTRICTION, contractio (general 
term): constrictio (properly, the tying or 
lacing together, then of the inner parts of 
the body by medicines ; late). 

CONSTRUCT, edificare (the proper . 
word; e. g., ships, towns, &c.): struere: 
construere (e. g., a building, vessel, &c.). 
JN. construere atque edificare : exstruere 
(erect, e. g., a tower): condere (to found, 
e€. g.,a town): excitare (erect, e. g., a mon- 
ument, tower, &c.): educere (to erect a 
lofty building ; e. g., pyramides): facere 
(to make, build in general): architectari 
(to construct according to the rules of art; 
e. g., @ temple, &c.): preestruere alicui rei 
(before any object): astruere, adjungere 
aliquid alicui rei (near or joining any ob- 
ject): to construct close together; e. g 

ouses, domos continuare (Saill., Cat., 20, 
9, Herz.) : all around, circum struere : of 
hewn stone, saxo quadrato construere : t9 
construct a house, exstruere or wdificare 
domum : to construct a bridge over ariver, 
pontem in flumine (not in filumen) facere, 
efficere, injicere: to construct fortifica- 
tions, munimenta excitare : to construct 
(describe) on a given line an equilateral 
triangle, in data linea triangulum quis 
lateribus constituere (Quint., 1, 10, 3). 
GRAMM., componere. 

CONSTRUCTION, || the act of con- 
structing, wditicatio: exedificatio: ex- 
structio: construction of a wall, ductus 
muri. || Grammatical construction, 
verborum conformatio or compositio (the 
way in which one word foliows another) : 
consecutio verborum (the logical order 
of the words according to grammar): 
constructio (is used in Cicero for the ar- 
tificial arrangement of a speech; but in 
grammarians = construction)., || Mean- 
ing, sense; e.g. @ word admits‘of va- 
rious constructions, hujus vocis potestas 
multiplex est (after Auct. ad Her., 4, 54, 
in.) : this word does not admit of any other 
construction but, &c., neque ulla alia huic 
verbo subjecta notio est, nisi, &c.: when- 
ever a word admits af more than one con 
struction, quum verbum potest in duas 
pluresve sententias accipi: to put a good 
or favorable construction on any thing, ali 
quid in bonam partem accipere or bene 
interpretari; sine offensione accipere ali- 
quid: tu put the worst construction on any 
thing, in malam partem accipere or male 
interpretari aliquid : to put a better or more 
favorable construction on any thing, in 
mitiorem or in meliorem partem accipere 
or interpretari aliquid: a worse construe- 
tion, in pejorem partem accipere or dete- 
rius interpretari aliquid: @ worse con- 
struction on every thing, omnia in dete- 
rius trahere [OBs., these phrases with the 
comparative are used where we should 
use the positive: “to put a good, bad, 
&c., construction on any thing”): to put 
a construction on any thing that tt was not 
intended to have, aliter aliquid, ac dictum 
erat, accipere. 

CONSTRUCTOR, eedificator: conditor 
(founder). 

CONSTRUE, interpretari aliquid: ex- 
planare (general terms): ‘to construe 
any thing favorably, unfavorably,” &c. 
[vid. ‘put a good, bad, &c., construction 
on,” under Construction]. || In the 
technical sense of construing Lat- 





in, &c., * verba ita inter se jungere, ut 
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nostra loquendi consuetudo fert. “To 
be'construed with” —to ee te by, 
&c,, jangi or conjungi cum, e. £+ 
hoc verbum con cum ablativo: 


CoNSUBSTANTIAL, | consubstantialis 
we F 

SUL, consul (at mal (ai Romé) : one who 

has been consul, vir consularis: the consul 


conrese poh dboed! rocurator r= ieare 

“lat Livorno, * ura- 

ie merestare Ba  Batavorum in Traltes portu 
CONSULATE, consularis ; 


S date ee }iigatas © consulare 
de gecdaoed ): consulatus (the office or 


ae lj to ask advice, aliquaem 


consulere (g term, also, to consult a 
sictan) : about any thing, de re: by 
ap hag meron rd 


3 cat interro 
tentiam (to ask any S$ opinion, the lat- 
‘ter of a presiding senator): * rogare, quid 
alicui videatur, censeat (general 
terms) : aoa hooks of the. Sibyl, 
adire libros Sibyllinos: to send to Delphi 
to consult the oracle, mittere Del; raps con- 
sultum or deliberatum : - ‘oga- 
tus, ini (asked 8 po tnbard 
| To Taba nontes! with any body, 
: in consilium ire (the latter of 
juages, &e,): deliberare (to take into con- 
sideration), also habére deliberationem : 
consulere or consultare : consilium inire 
or capere (to take counsel): about any 
, de re: with any body, deliberare 
or consultare cum aliquo: aliquem in 
consilium ——. or assumere : consilium 
capere una cum aliquo: aliquem adhibére 
in consilium or deliberationes: with 
any body about any thing, aliquem (or ali- 
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self (itself), se conficere; tabescere [vid. 
CONSUME, INTR.]: consuming, tabificus 
rua Hire tevtak: omnia hauri- 

ens (of fire) o lavish; e. g., - 
ty, etfundere, conficere. IN. ettndere et 
consumere » dissipare: obligurire: lace- 
rare (e. g., patrimonium, patria bona): 
perdere (consume unnecessarily, waste ; 
e. g., tempus, or tempore abuti). || To 
use for the sustenance of the body, edere: 
comedere (eat up): exedere (cat away or 
up ; used also of 

CONSUME, Intr., se conficere : tabe- 
scere : contabescere (to waste away grad- 
aid of persons; e. g., morbo, deside- 


CONS UMER, consumtor: confector 
(veterani .consumtores, sc. patrimonii, 
Sen.). [Vid. To rer ge || The con- 
sumer ( thé seller”), emtor, 


tores. 

CONSUMMATE, ad exitum adducere: 
ad finem perducere: conficere (finish) : 
consummare (| ical, after the Augustan 
Age ; vid. Ruhnk., Vel., 2, 89): absolvere : 
perficere [S¥n. in PERFECT, v.] : ad effec- 
tum adducere (opposed to spe concipere, 
Cic.): ad effectum alicujus rei pervenire 
(e. g., consiliorum, Cic.). 

CONSUMMATE, adj., summus: per- 
fectus: absolutus. JN. perfectus atque 
absolutus : absolutus et perfectus: exple- 
rch et perfectus: perfectus cumulatus- 

: perfectus completusque (having the 
ighex degree of perfection): also absolu- 
tus omnibus numeris: perfectus exple- 
tusque omnibus suis numeris et partibus 
(perfect in every part). A consummate 
philosopher, philosophus absolutus : a con- 
summate orator, orator perfectus: homo 
perfectus in dicendo: a man of consum 
mate learning, homo or vir doctissimus : 
homo nobilis et clarus ex doctrina: a phy- 
sician of consummate skill, medicus arte 
insignis. For a consummate rogue, 
rascal, fool, &c., vid. ARRANT. 

CONSUMMATELY, perfecte: absolute: 

plane: prorsus: omnino: summe (in the 
highest degree: officiosus, Cic). Some- 
su adjective : consummate- 
ly foolish, stolidissimus: stultissimus: con- 





quid) in consilinm alicujus rei adhibé 
consilia inter se communicare: for the 
sake of consulting, consiliandi causa: one 
must consult about any thing, consilii res 
est: res in deliberationem cadit: to con- 
sult nobody, se solum in consilium vocare : 
as to the rest, you had better consult your- 
by, Page reliquo malo te ipsum loqui tecum 
ad Div. 12, 3, extr.). || Have re- 
a to; to “consult any body's interests, 
consulere alicui : consulere or prospicere 
alicujus saluti or rationib to 
the interests of mankind, utlitati hominum 
consulere. 

CONSULTATION, consultatio: con- 
silium (the taking counsel with one’s self 
or with others ; the former as action): de- 
liberatio (the careful consideration of what 
ts to be done, or what resolution is to be 
taken, Cic., Of, 1, 3,9; Att, 8, 15, 2). 
In. deliberatio et consultatio : to hold a 
consultation, consultare or deliberare : 
consilium habére de re; deliberationes 
habére de re (of several persons) : to hold 
a consultation with any body, deliberare, 
consultare cum aliquo (Cic.): to hold con- 
sultations on the state of the republic, de- 
liberationes habére de republica (Cic.) : 
to require any consultation, aliquam in de- 
liberationem or consultationem res venit: 


ad de- 








energies, strength, &c., vires consumere. 
consumes all things, nihil est quod 
ton conficiat vetustas: to consume one’s 





nt, impudentissimus : 
bene et naviter impudens (Cic.). 
CONSUMMATION. || The complet- 
ing, confectio: consummatio (post-Adu- 
gustan): effectio: effectus (the carrying 
vt effect): peractio: exsecutio (execu- 
): finis; eget (end). || State of 
Senaletion, absolutio: perfectio. JN. 
absolutio perfectioque: to bring one’s 
plans to their consummation, consiliorum 
suorum exsecutorem esse: the work has 
not yet been brought to its consummation, 
operi nondum accessit ultima manus: to 
bring any thing to its consummation, ali- 
id ad exitum or ad finem adducere. 
CONSUMPTION, consumtio (a con- 
suming ; wid. TO CoNsuME). || The 
disease, tabes (of which Cels., 3,22, gtves 
the different kinds in Greek ; later writers 
in Latin ; as, atrophia ; cachexia ; phthi- 
sis). A slow consumption, lenta tabes : to 
fall into a consumption, corpus ad tabem 
Venit : tabes aliquem invadit : to be dying 
of consumption, *tabe laborare [Sidon., 
Ep., 5, 14, uses phthisiscare, to be suffering 
Strom consumption) : to die of a raptd con- 
sumption, subito macie, et deinde morte 
corripi. Oss. Phthisis is (according to 
Cels., 3, 22) the longe periculosissima spe- 
cies; oritur fere e capite; inde in pul- 
monem destillat; huic exulceratio acce- 
dit; ex hac febricula levis fit, que etiam 
cum quievit, tamen, repetit: frequens 
tussis est: pus exscreatur ; interdum cru- 
entum aliquid. This is “ vera phthisis.” 
CONSUMPTIVE, tabidus (general 
term): phthisicus (¢6:01xds, phthisical, 
Vitr., Plin.): to be consumptice, * tabe la- 
borare [Sidon., phthisiscare}]. [Vid, also, 
Consumption.] || Destructive, vid. 
CONTACT, tactio : tactus (a palorneags th 
contactus (e. g., mulieris, viri: also, tm- 
properly, contactus valentiorum ; and = 
“ contagious example,” Tac.): contagio 
(contact, in a good or bad sense: contagi- 
um only in poets [in plural}, and in post 


ae prose): not to come into contact 
any thing, ne minima quidem alicu- 
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jus rei societate contingi: poent of cm 
tact, * punctum contactis (properly, in 
eometry) : eagle of contact (where two 
lines cross each other), * angulus contactas. 

CONTAGION, contactus (properly and 

@s act): contagio (contagium 
only in post-Augustan prose; in plural in 
poets, tucri, Hor.: the infection and the 
disease itself; properly and tropically). 
They keep their morals pure from conta- 
gion, mores sinceros integrosque & con- 

ione servant (with genitive of the 
or from whom the infection proce; 
e.g. accolarum). To infect a whole flock 
by contagion, universum gregem conta- 
gione : the disease propagates 
uself by contagion, contactu morbus in 
alios vulgatur : crime, like a plague, spreads 
among the well-disposed by contagion, li- 
centia scelerum, quasi tabes, ad integros 
contactu procedit (Sall., Fragm., 1, 19, p. 
CONTAGIOUS, pestilens: 
contagiosus 
(Veget., but used in modern ‘semen: a 
contagious disease, contagio (unclassical, 
contagium) morbi: pestilentia: valgatus 
in homines morbus (of one that has proved 
itself contagious, Liv.). A contagious ex- 
ample, contactus (e. g., cetere legiones, 
contactu bellum meditabantur, Tac.). 

CONTAGIOUSNESS, contactus (€. g, 
dominationis, Tac.) : contagio (e. g., crim- 
inis; illius sceleris ; turpitudinis) : conta- 
giones (e. g., Greciam evertit contagioni- 
bus maldram, Cic.): contagia, ean (in 
poetry, and post-Augustan prose; e. g., 
lucri, Hor., sceleram, Luc.). 

CONTAIN. ||| To hol (as @ vessel, 
&c.), continére : complecti: comprehen- 
dere: habére (e. g., quid tandem habuit 
liber iste, quod, &c., og after all, did the 
book contatn, which, &c.; vid. Cic., Brut., 
4,14): to be contained in any thing, a 
qua re contineri; in aliqua re inesse: 
be contained in ical works, pies 
sophorum libris contineri Sane |] Re- 
strain; to contain one’s self, se te 
nére, cohibére, coércére, or continére, 
potentem sui or mentis esse : _compotem 
esse sui, or mentis, or animi: in potestate 
mentis esse: to be hardly able to contain 
tia self, Vix 8e continére posse, quin, 

vix temperare | sibi posse, quin, &e.: 
I can hardly contain myself, vix compri- 
mor, quin, &c. (vid. Plaut., Most., 1, 3, 
46) : to be unable to contain one’s self, sui 
non potentem or sui pir pe esse ; 
sui non compotem esse; also non apud 
se esse (to be beside one’s self ; e. g., pre 
iracundia, not to contain one’s anger): to 
contain one’s anger, iram reprimere : not 
to contain one’s anger, ira teneri: not to 
be able to contain one’s anger, impotentem 
esse ire: to contain any body in his duty 
(Spenser), coercére aliquem et in officio 
continére : to contain one’s tears, lacrimas 
tenére: fletum reprimere: lacrimis tem- 
perare (Cic.) : one’s laughter, risum te 
nére, continére. Vid. RESTRAIN. 

CONTAMINATE, contaminare: com 


mspurcare [S¥N. in DEFILE]: 
oblinere (e. g., parricidio oblitus, Cic.): 

fcedare (to deh, to make foul): violare 
(to dishonor, also to profane) : to contami- 
nate one’s self, se inquinare sordibus; tur- 
pitudinis notam subire (to disgrace ‘one’s 
self): to contaminate one’s hands with blood, 
contaminare se sanguine (Cic.): manus 
suas sanguine cruentare: to contaminate 
one’s character by debauchery, vitam obli- 
nere libidine: libidinibus inquinari: to 
contaminate one’s glory, gloriam foedare, 
infuscare : one’s fame, inquinare : 

to contaminate the mind by all manner of. 
wickedness, contaminare mentem omni 
scelere (Liv): to be contaminated, con- 
taminari (e. g., parricidio) : contaminated 
with crime, flagitiis commaculatus (Tac.): 

to be contaminated by no crime, nullo cri- 
mine imbutum esse: not contaminated, 
inviolatus. 

CONTAMINATION, contaminatio: pol- 
lutio (both late): macula: labes (blot ; 
stigma): contagio: contactus (con 
ns dataree free from contamination, invio- 

tus (opposed to pollutus). 

Cotman. Vid. DEsPIsE. 

CONTEMPLATE, PEOPEs ee: 

1 
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contemplari (only of contemplating natu- 
ral objects or works a considerare 
(to examine or consider with reference to 
forming a choice or decision: when ap- 
piied to beauties of nature or art, consid- 
erare is an act of the understanding, con- 
templari of the feeling or imagination ; 
of. Cic., Off, 1, 41,147; Gell., 2, 21): intu- 
cri (¢o fix one’s eyes upon). JN. intueri et 
contemplari: contueri (to contemplate with 
fixed attention): oculis collustrare or per- 
lustrare (to survey carefully): visere : in- 
visere (to take a close view, especially of 
things that interest us, Gérenz, Cic., Fin., 
5, 1, 1, p. 531) : perspicere (to look through 
and through; examine carefully). JN. 
contueri perspicereque. To contemplate 
eagerly, intently, &c., intentis oculis’ con- 
templari. Impropr., contemplari animo, 
or animo et cogitatione: considerare se- 
cum in animo, or simply contemplari or 
considerare, and JN. contemplari et con- 
siderare: referre animum ad aliquid (to 
direct one’s mind to any object); lustrare 
animo, or ratione animoque: perlustrare 
animo, or mente animoque: circumspi- 
cere mente: perpendére, expendére 
(weigh) : to contemplate any thing with the 
utmost care, aliquid quam maxime inten- 
tis oculis, ut aiunt, acerrime contemplari: 
to contemplate the thing as it really is, ad 
veritatem revocare rationem: to contem- 
plate one’s self, considerare se ipsum cum 
animo: contemplatione sui frui. 
CONTEMPLATION, contemplatio : 
consideratio : inspectio (as well with the 
eyes as with the mind): careful, minute 
contemplation, conspectus (e. g., of nature, 
nature): repeated or diligent, constant con- 
templation, contemplationes (vid. Gérenz, 
Cic., Fin., 5, 19, 51): to be blind in the con- 
templation of things, cecum esse in con- 
templandis rebus: @ careful and accurate 
contemplation, magna ac diligens contem- 
platio (Cic.): the contemplation of nature, 
consideratio contemplatioque nature. 
|| Meditation [vid.], meditatio: com- 
mentatio : to be wrapped in contemplation, 
multa cum animo suo cogitare: wrapped 
in contemplation, mente in aliqua re de- 
fixus: in cogitatione defixus: worthy of 
contemplation, contemplatione dignus : 
contemplandus: considerandus: visen- 
dus. [Vid. ConstDERATION.] || To have 
any thing in contemplation, agitare also 
with (in) mente or animo: cogitare (with 
following infinitive): parare (to be pre- 
paring): moliri (a great and difficult 
work): id agere, ut, &c.: the contempla- 
tion of great undertakings, magnarum re- 
rum agitatio. Vid. Purpose. 
CONTEMPLATIVE, contemplativus 
(philosophical technical term, Sen. Ep., 95, 
10, philosophia contemplativa opposed to 
activa). A contemplative life, degende 
vitee ratio in contemplatione et cognitione 
rerum (divinarum) posita (Cic., Fin., 5, 
4, 11): contemplative philosophy, philoso- 
phia contemplativa (Sen.) ; or que in re- 
rum contemplatione versatur: to be a 
contemplative philosopher, or to lead a con- 
templative life, studium in contemplatione 
rerum collocare (in @ philosophical sense) : 
contemplative studies or pursuits, studia 
cogitationis (Cic., Off., 1, 6, 19), or studia 
scientivs cognitionisque. 
CONTEMPLATOR, — contemplator : 
feminine contemplatrix: animadversor 
(who watches any thing, Cic., Of., 1, 41, 
146): contemplator of nature, speculator 
venatorque natures (Cic., N. D., 1, 30, in.). 
Vid., also, OBSERVER. 
CONTEMPORARY, quod uno or uno 
et eodem tempore est or fit. To be con- 
temporary, eodem tempore, quo aliud, esse 
or fieri (of things). || Of persons, wqua- 
lis alicui or alicujus (living about the same 
time), or equalis illorum temporum: qui 
gjusdem etatis est [J39° cowvus, cow- 
taneus and contemporaneus belong to de- 
clining Latinity] : any body’s contempora- 
ry, alicujus or alicui equalis : @ man’s con- 
temporaries, ejusdem wtatis or temporis 
homines : alicujus tas: nearly my con- 
temporary, meus fere requalis: a celebra- 
ted contemporary of his was Protagoras, 
simul floruit . Protagoras : Alcibiades, 
Critias, and Therawenes were almost con- 
maha eidem etati suppares Alci- 
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biades, Critias, Theramenes: Socrates was 
not understood by his contemporaries, Soc- 
ratem e#tas sua parum intellexit; Socra- 
tes ab hominibus sui temporis parum in- 
telligebatur. Contemporary history, his- 
toria nostre etatis, or nostri (illius, sui, 
&e.) temporis (vid. Lampfid., Anton. 
Diadum., &c.): earum rerum historia, 
que nostra etate, or ipsius wtate, or illa 
tate geste sunt (vid. Cic., Brut., 83, 286): 
a writer of contemporary history, qui scri- 
bit (scripsit, &c.) historiam earum rerum, 
que sunt ipsius etate geste (Cic., Brut., 
83, 286), or historiam sui temporis. 

CONTEMPT, contemtio: contemtus : 
despicientia (a looking down with contempt 
upon any body). Jn. contemtio et despi- 
cientia: spretio (a disdaining, Liv., 40, 
5). [Syn. in DEsPise.] A proud con- 
tempt of others, fastidium : to fall into con- 
tempt, in contemtionem adduci (by any 
thing, aliqua re); in contemtionem ve- 
nire (with any body, alicui) : to be regard- 
ed with contempt, contemni (by any body, 
ab aliquo) : to be an object of contempt to 
any body, contemtui or despicatui (not 
despectui) esse alicui: to draw contempt 
upon any body, alicui contemtum or con- 
temtionem aiferre: with contempt, or in 
contempt, contemtim: cum contemtu : 
cum fastidio: to speak of any body with 
contempt, contemtim loqui de aliquo: to 
look down upon any body with contempt, 
despicere aliquem. Sometimes the parti- 
ciple contemnens may serve (e. g., transi- 
bat contemnens ossa, passed them by with 
contempt, Propert., 3, 1, ectr.). ‘In con- 
tempt of any thing,” by contemtus or ne- 
glectus in ablative absolute: he returned 
to Rome in contcmpt of all my entreaties, 
contemtis or neglectis precibus meis Ro- 
mam rediit: one who shows contempt, con- 
temtor: feminine contemtrix: spretor. 
Vid, CoNTEMPTUOUSLY. 

CONTEMPTIBLE, contemnendus (to 
be despised): contemtus: despectus (de- 
spised: Syn. in DESPISE): abjectus 
(worthless). JN. contemtus et abjectus: 
vilis (mean ; e. g., honor): []5>g> not con- 
temtilis, despicabilis, or aspernabilis] : 
contemptible in the eyes of all the rest, abjec- 
tus, or contemtus, or despectus a ceteris: 
a contemptible fellow, homo despicatissi- 
mus: homo contemtissimus, 07 contem- 
tissimus et despectissimus : to become con- 
temptible, in contemtionem venire or ad- 
duci: to render contemptible, contemtum 
or contemtionem afterre alicui: in con- 
temtionem adducere aliquem: to render 
any body contemptible in any body's eyes, 
afferre alicuicontemtionemapud aliquem: 
to be contemptible, contemtui or despicatui 
(not despectui) esse. 

CONTEMPTIBLY, abjecte: humiliter: 
illiberaliter (meanly): timide: ignave (in 
a cowardly manner) : serviliter : muliebri- 
ter (like a slave or woman: all Cic.). To 
behave contemptibly, * humilem or illibera- 
lem se prwbére (meanly). 

CONTEMPTUOUS, contemnens: con- 
temptuous behavior, fastidium: superbia : 
insolentia. Vid. Proup, Haucury. 

CONTEMPTUOUSLY, contemtim : to 
speak contemptuously of any body, con- 
temtim loqui de aliquo : to look down con- 
temptuously upon any body or any thing, 
despicere aliquem or aliquid, or despica- 
tui habére, or despicatum habére: he 
passed by the bones of the dead contemptu- 
ously, transibat contemnens ossa (Prop., 
3, 1, extr.) : to think contemptuously of any 
body, male de aliquo opinari (vid. Brem?, 
Suet., Oct., 51): to treat any body contempt- 
uously, * aliquem contemtim tractare: ali- 
quem contemnere (or despicere) et pro 
nihilo ducere: despicere et pro nihilo 


putare. ; ‘ 

CONTEND. || Contend with= fight 
(vid. ro ComBar]. || FreuraTiIvELy (in 
argument), impugnare, oppugnare. To 
contend against any body’s views, alicujus 
opinioni repugnare : certare cum aliquo 
de aliqua re (to endeavor to get the better 
of an antagonist in argument): concer- 
tare (of two endeavoring to do so alternate- 
ly, cum aliquo de aliqua re): contendere 
verbis or jurgio (contend violently, in a 
quarrelsome manner, cum aliquo) : decer- 
tare (to bring to a decision by argument or 
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words): altercari cum aliquo (to have an 
altercation with any body): controversiam 
habére (¢o have a dispute or difference, be- 
fore a court or elsewhere), with any body, 
cum aliquo, about any thing, de aliqua re 
(e. g. de tundo, de hereditate) ; litigare 
(to be involved in a dispute, generally, and 
before a court, cum aliquo de aliqua re) : 
disceptare, also with verbis (to have a diss 
pute, discuss with a view to discover the 
truth, or ascertain what is right ; with an 
body, cum aliquo, about any thing, de ali- 
qua re): rixari (cum aliquo, to quai 
with any body): jurgio contendere cum 
aliquo: jurgiis certare [vid. ro QUARREL]: 
to contend for and against, disputare in 
contrarias partes, or in utramque partem: 
to contend neither for nor against, in nul- 
lam partem disputare : to contend for any 
thing, pro re pugnare. [Vid., also, Dis- 
cuss, DisPuTE.] || Maintain, atfirmare: 
[not asserere] : confirmare: asseverare : 
velle: contendere: defendere: aio. To 
contend that any thing is not so, negare, 
with accusative and infinitive (e. g., Democ: 
ritus negat sine furore quemquam po- 
etam magnum esse posse, Cic.). [Syn. in 
AssERT.] || CONTEND For; vid. STRIVE 


(for). 7 

CONTENT. || Contented, vid: || To 
be content (to do any thing), velle or para- 
tum esse: facile pati. Zam quite content 
to let the balance of kind offices be in my 
favor, apud me plus officii residére fa- 
cillime patior (Cic.). 

CONTENT, v. Satisfy, vid. || Grat- 
ify, please, vid. 

CONTENT, ; tranquillitas animi: 

CONTENTMENT,§ animus tranquil- 
lus (mental tranquillity, absence of pas- 
sions and desires ; vid. Sen., Trang., 2,3): 
hilaritas: animus hilaris (serenity, cheer- 
fulness): to live in contentment, sorte sud 
contentum vivere : tranquilile vivere : to 
my great contentment, cum magna me& 
voluptate. Vid., also, SATISFACTION. 

CONTENTED, contentus: with any 
thing, aliqua re: to be contented with one’s 
lot, sorte su& contentum vivere: to be 
contented with very little, minimo conten- 
tum esse (Cic.): to be, &c., aliqué re con- 
tentum esse; acquiescere aliqua re (not 
to require any thing more, or any thing 
else): in aliqud re acquiescere (to find 
contentment in any thing, f. Zumpt, § 416): 
aliquid probare, or approbare, or accipere 
(to approve of ; accept). || Absolutely, parvo 
or paucis contentus (with little) : sorte sué 
contentus (with his Claas suis rebus con- 
tentus ; eo, quod adest, contentus: tran- 
quillus (in his mind): a contented mind, 
animus eequus or tranquillus, Vid. Saris- 
FIED and CONTENT, adj. 

CONTENTEDLY, tranquille : placide 
(calmly) : to live very contentedly, sorte 
sud contentum vivere. [Vid. ConTENT, 
adj.) [{33> Not contente, which is “ve- 
hemently.” 

CONTENTS, quod aliqua re continetur, 
(that which is inclosed in a certain space) : 
summa (the principal heads of a letter, dis- 
course, &c.): sententia: sententiw (prin- 
cipal or leading thought in a speech, writ- 
ing, disquisition) : argumentum (the sub- 
ject-matter of a speech, &c.; for which 
materia is not classical; vid. Quint., 5, 
10, 9, Spalding): epitome (short extract) 
{vid. Purrort]. A table of contents, ar 
gumentum (will mostly do, from the con- 
text): * argumenti conspectus (after pe- 
cuniw conspectus, Gell.). . 

CONTENTION, concertatio (the recipro- 
cal exertions of two persons to conquer each 
other in argument): certatio (dispute in 
general, as act; also before a court): cer- 
tamen (contest with words, as event): cons 
tentio (carried on violently) : disceptatio 
(a discussion for the purpose of arriving, 
e. g., at the real truth of any thing ; also 
before a court): pugna (between Literati in 
matters of opinion, as Cic., De Divin., 2, 
51, in.: hic quanta pugna est doctissimo- 
rum hominum): controversia (the dispute, 
in as far as cach believes himself in the 
right ; also before a court; and, in general, 
a literary dispute) : altercatio (any violent 
discussion, but especially a dispute arising 
from difference of opinion, and which, at 
times, is carried on from mere obstinacy, 


£ 
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pein); jurgium (dispute ac- 
posh with abusive, insulting words): 
peach a asa dispute, on trifles 
menaces, and even acts of ti0- 
lence): lis (in standard prose only of a 
* suit acourt). To cause ¢ 
ppmemicge pipiechnagh ds eof 
as that causes it): causam 


the person 
ii inferre (to get up a quarrel; of the 
[Vid., also, DisPUTE, QUABREL.] 
| Emulation, zeal, emulatio: studi- 
um: certamen: an honorable contention, 
pe ena to enter into a contention 
» with any body, in certamen cum aliquo 
Gaiclalede [Vid. Zeax.] || Conten- 

tiousness, vid. 


tas: certandi or concertationis stadium : 
altercandi or rixandi studium: alacritas 
litigandum. Syn. in CoNTENTION. 
CONTENTMENT. Vid. ConTrEeNT. 
CONTERMINOUS, confinis (having a 
common frontier): conjunctus alicui loco 
(vid. Held, Ces. B. G.,1, 64): continens 
alicui loco, or cum aliqu 0 loco: attingens 
locum (Cice Fam., 15, 4, 4): 
Ee atinis, in this sense, occurs in clas- 
sical prose only én Liv., 28, 17, 5: conter- 
minus and contiguus, poetical, and in 
Vid. ConTicuovs. 
CONTEST, v., impugnare: oppugnare 
(to attack an gece aliquid in contro- 
ucere, or perducere 


contra omnia disserere: to contest any 
body's opinion, alicujus opinioni repus- 
mare: to be contested, in contentionem ve- 
poh in controversiam vocari, adduci, de- 

; in disceptationem vocari. || Vie 
erie vid. 

CONTEST, s. |] With weapons [vid. 
Comsat}. || With words [vid. Dis- 
PUTE, CONTENTION]: to enter into a con- 
test with any body, certamen cum aliquo 
instituere : @ contest arises, oritur certa- 
men or controversia: to engage in a con- 
test, in certamen descendere, with any 
body, cum aliquo: to be involved in a con- 
test with, &c., venire in certamen en 
quo. I have a contest with any body, est 
mihi certamen, or certatio, or co tio, 
or controversia.cum aliquo: habeo con- 
tentionem or aliquid contentionis cum ali- 
quo: habeo controversiam cum aliquo 
(eneral term). They are engaged in a 
contest with each other respecting some 

, est inter eos de possessione con- 
tentio. I have a contest with any body 
about any thing, est mihi controversia ali- 
cujus rei cum aliquo: habeo controversi- 
am cum aliquo de aliqua re: litigo cum 
aliquo de aliqua re: to terminate a contest 
(by an arrangement, &c.), controversiam 
componere, or dirimere, or sedare: the 
interference of the consuls put an end to the 
contest, intercursu consulum rixa sedata 
est: to decide a contest, dijudicare contro- 
versiam. ImPRoPERLy, certatio (e. g., vir- 
tatis cum voluptate) : there can be na.con- 
test between the useful and the good, utilia 
cum honestis 


elements. p' es oy rerum nature secum. 
Pilea ae ‘ABLE, quod in controver- 
cadit or in Tispatehitie Gee 1 vocari po- 


test (Ege Ssputabi (Sen., Ep., 88, % 
ject for and against which much 
med be said J. 
CONTES , aliquid in controversia 
rsus: quod or 
eens 


esse or versari: in controversiam 
esse: in contentione esse or 
versari: in disceptatione versari. Any 
still a contested point, adhuc sub 


thing i 
judice lis est (Hor.). 





COAX 


est singuli 
context, *ex contextis ipsius * Zeriptoris 
verbis: or *ex ipsius scriptoris verbis, 
non singulis, sed contextis (e. g. judicare, 
intelligere aliquid). Oss., contextus ora- 
tionis, sermonis, &c., is the manner in 
which it is put together, the mutual depend- 
ence of its parts, &c. Sometimes, per! 

—— Seriesque rerum or gel 


may help. 
CONTEXTURE, contextus (Luer. and 


Ulp. Dig.). 
CONTIGNATION, contignatio (Ces.). 
CONTIGUITY, circumlocution with ad- 
jectives or verbs under Conticvovs. From 
the contiguity of their houses, * propter 
contiguas domos [continentia, cohzren- 
tia, are used in this sense by Macrob., Sat., 
5, 15, continentia regionum ; cohzrentia 


: | eRe oe continuus (e. g., aer 
terre, Sen.) : continens alicuiloco or cum 
aliquo loco (e. g.. per Cappadocie partem 
eam, que cum Cilicia continens est, Cic. ; 
continentia atque adjuncta predia huic 
fundo, Cic.). JN. continens atque adjunc- 
te ago loco): conjunctus alicui loco 

rapats oe not cum aliquo loco, since 
ees imply “ intermizture,” “ intern- 
al connection,” Held ad Ces., B. C., 64): 
confinis (having a common frontier): con- 
tiguus (e. g., contiguas tenuere domos, 
Ov., Poet., and prose writers). To be 
contiguous, adjacére, imminére alicui ter- 
Te: tal , attingere, contingere terram 
( i 'y of contiguous Countries): con- 
tinentes - continuos (poetically, contigu- 
0s) esse art ad houses) : Ber vag inter se 
(of which each touches the other): our 
houses are contiguous, continuas habemus 
or tenemus domos (after Ov., Met., 4, 57, 


vid. Gieriz.). 
CONTINENCE, | yet restrai nt, 
continentia ( I de- 
stres: opposed to libido; ar near incon- 
tinentia ; vid. Cic., Invent. 2, 44, Gr. éy- 
epic): temperantia (moderation in sens- 
ual enjoyments): abstinentia (in the Gold- 
en Age, ts command over the desire of what 
belongs to another): imperium sui (the 
mastery over one’s own passions, Plin.). 
Oss., animi continentia ; integritas et con- 
tinentia are in Cicero the integrity and con- 
tinence of a good magistrate, &c. || Chas- 
tity, castitas: castimonia (as an abiding 
quality, and in a religious point of view): 
continentia tia (ecclesiastical technical term) : 
tia veneris (Quint.). To preserve 
continence, castitatem tueri: castitatis glo- 
riam tenére (both Laciant.) : continentiam 
servare (dugust.): an example of conti- 
mence, exemplum continentiz: to lize a 
life of continence (of a nun), * sanctimoni- 
am per omnem vitam servare. 

CONTINENT, s., continens terra; but 
more commonly continens, fem. only’ (abl. 
e and ivequally common, Freund). On the 
continent, in continenti (Vp.) : to send am- 
b 3 to tinent, in continentem 
legatos mittere (Cas.) : to be brought to 
him on the continent, in continentem ad- 
duci: to reach the continent, ad continen- 
tem pervenire : to fetch from the continent, 
ex continenti comportare (things); ex 
continenti arcessire (persons; e. g., fa- 
bros, Ges.) : to leave any body on the con- 
tinent, aliquem in continente relinquere 
par B. G., 5, 8): to spend the winter on 

in continenti hiemem agere 
id, 22). [Politian is wrong in using it 
as masculine; uterque continens: adver- 
sus continens, Krebs.} 

CONTINENT, adj., continens (in aliqua 
re): abstinens [Srx. in CONTINENCE]: 
castus contin : abstinens rebus ve- 
nereis (Col) : to lead @ continent life, con- 
tinenter vivere (Cic.) ; rebus venereis non 
| ut ( (after Cic.); rebus venereis abstinére, 


CONTINENTAL; by genitive, conti- 
nentis: a continental town, * oppidum 
continentis (cf. Liv., 35, 43): the conti- 
nental powers or states, * principes or civ- 
itates Europe. 

CONTINENTLY, continenter: absti- 
nenter [Sx¥ in CoNnTINENCE] : to live 
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continently, continenter vivere eb ab 
stinére rebus venereis (Col. 12, 4. 3). 
CONTINGENCY, |j the quality of 
being fortuitous; circumlocusion by 
in casu esse; fortuito accidere (Cic.); 
* casu non necessitate accidere, fieri, &c., 
cxeco casu fieri (Cic.). [Kraft gives * con- 
ditio fortuita, in casu posita; nulla neces- 
sitas.] To prove the contingency of any 
thing, * rem casu evenisse; pro- 
bare rem non esse necessariam. yA con- 
tingency (—acontingent event): casus: 
quod casu fit: quod non habet necessita- 
or temere ac forta- 


res fortuite ; 

CONTINGENT, INT, fortuitus : forte obia- 
tus: in casu B seegyrags : non necessarius : 
adventicius [ im ACCIDENTAL]. To 
be contingent, in casu esse (e. g., quod ex- 
ternum, id in casu est: oo ee 
governed necessary of this kin 
what in By mond ia ey thet can be- 
liere to be merely pecan ? si hec ha- 
bent aliquam talem necessitatem, quid est 
tandem, quod casu fieri aut forte fortuna 
putemus? Contingent events, fortuita 
(plural) ; res fortuite or in fortuna posi- 
te (Cic.): casus. These things are neces- 
sary, not contingent, hec quadam ex ne- 
cessitate eodem modo semper fiunt (Cic.). 

CONTINGENT (of troops), quantum 
militum quaeque civitas mittere debet (aft- 
er Nep., Arist. 3,1): also auxilia only (if 
they @re curiliaries). To determine the 
contingent of each state, quantum militum 

a civitas mittat, constituere: aux- 


ilia arum civitatium describere 
(Just., 9,5,4). To bring one’s contingent 
tnto the suum numerum conferre 


(Cas., B: G., 7, 75, extr.). 
CONTINGENTLY, casu: fortuito or 
fortuitu : forte fortuna: temere. JN. casu 
et fortuito: temere ac fortuito. Syn. in 
ACCIDENT. 
CONTINUAL, continens (uninterrupi- 


bor, pret nogg ites, Lapid ep 

duus (also uninterrupted ; yh peters 
not of place: constant ; imbres, opera, @ 
recordatio ; febricula; otium ; sterilitas 
incursus barbarorum : gemitus, Ov.) : per 
petuus (continuing all through to the La 
historia; risus, Ov.; defensio contra ali 
quem : amicitia ; sumtus, voluntas): per 
ennis (lasting the whole year ; then lasting 
through many years: militia: cursus stel- 
larum ; aque; amnis)- JN. continuus et 
perennis (e. g., motio); perennis atque 
perpetuus (e. g., cursus stellarum). Vid. 
CoNsTANT. 

CONTINUALLY, continenter (> in 
this sense continue is and post-clas- 
sical ; continuo is found twice tn Orit: 2, 
20,3; 9, 1, 11), but Hand entirely rejects it 
in this sense: “quod perpetuum est— 
id veteres scripto se erbiis continue 
et continanter, non adverbio con- 
tinuo exprimunt. Hoc enim non poni- 
tur, ro ‘statim,’ ‘nulla moré 
interposita’” ii, 104): uno tenore: 
perpetuo : assidue (E> assiduo, pre-and 
post-classical ; Plaut., Plin.; S¥N. tn Con- 
STANT): sine intermissione: nullo tem- 
poris puncto intermisso (without inter- 


or implied, to a definite lim- 
it). JN. continenter usque : ad aliquid (con- 
tinually up to a certain point ; e. g., ad ip- 
sum negotium, Cic.): to rain continually 
Sor two days, continenter at Bie books tg 
(Liv.): to be continually at his stu 
dia numquam intermittere ; tota vita assi- 
dére libris ; herére in libris : to be contin- 
ually at work, nullum tempus ad laborem 
intermittere : to be continually 
any body, aliquem precibus fatigare. 
CONTINUANCE, continuatio (e. g, 
imbrium, Ces.; laborum, Suet. ; causa- 
rum, Cic.): 
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rare; manére ; stare; stabilem, firmum, 
esse: to be of short continuance, non diu 
manére or stare ; fragilem, caducum flux- 
um esse. [O@> “A long continuance of 
any thing” may often be translated by diu- 
turnus with the word that in English fol- 
lows “ of :” along continuance of peace, la- 
bor, &c., diuturna pax; diuturnus or diuti- 
nus labor: along continuance of wretched 
health, diuturna perturbatio totius valetu- 
dinis, This joy was not of long continu- 
ance, hxc letitia non nimis diuturna fuit 
(Nep.) : this emotion is generally of no very 
long continuance, hec perturbatio animi 
plerumque brevis est, et ad tempus (Cic.) : 
they maintain the continuance of the hu- 
man soul after death, aiunt animos post 
mortem manére or remanére. Fora con- 
tinuance, diu: to please for a continuance, 
diu placére. || Perseverance, vid. 
|| Abode, vid. 

CONTINUATION. || Act of contin- 
uing any thing: circumlocution by 
verbs under CONTINUE: for the continua- 
tion of the species, ad genus faciendum 
(Just.). || Continuance, vid. || Contin- 
wation (i. e., later portion) of a narra- 
tive, &c.: reliqua pars: * quod reliquum 
est ([@ continuatio not Latin in this 
sense the continuation ts to follow, reli- 
qua deinceps persequemur (as promise 
of the author, Cic.): plura, alia or quedam 
sequentur, addentur, subjicientur (Kraft). 
As a title or heading, “‘ Continuation” 
may be translated by * pars or particula al- 
tera, tertia, &c. (as the case may be, Krebs) ; 
or by * resinstituta porro tractatur or per- 
tractatur : * porro or amplius tractatur 
eadem res, or de eadem re (Krebs). 

CONTINUE, rr. || To go on with 
any thing: facere aliquid pergo: ex- 
sequi, especially persequi aliquid (to carry 
tt through till the proposed end is reached ; 
e€. g., an undertaking, incepta exsequi or 
persequi: enmity, inimicitias persequi) : 
alicui operi instare (to carry it on with 
activity and spirit): perseverare in re or 
with. infinitive (to carry it on with perti- 
nacity, perseverance: to continue the war, 

erseverare in bello or perseverare bel- 
are : the siege, perseverare in obsidione) : 
extendere (to lengthen ; e. g., any thing to 
midnight, aliquid ad mediam noctem : the 
battle to nightfall, pugnam ad noctem, 
Liv.): propagare (to prolong; e. g., any 
body’s command for another year, propa- 
gare alicui imperium in annum, Liv.): 
producere (to draw out ; to lengthen ; e. g., 
sermonem in multam noctem): continu- 
are or non intermittere aliquid (to carry 
or without tnterruption ; e.g., opus, Cas.). 
(=> Never use continuare unless the ac- 
tion has been uninterrupted: to con- 
tinue after an interruption is pergere 
aliquid facere: “to continue a journey” 
may be iter continuare (Ceés.), or iter non 
intermittere, if it 7s uninterrupted ; but to 
continue it after a halt (= to resume it) 
must be pergere conficere iter reliquum 
(Cic.); iter persequi: to continue a drink- 
ing bout for two days and two nights, 
continuare perpotationem biduo duabus- 
que noctibus (Plin.): to continue one’s 
studies, literarum studia tenére, or per- 
sequi: to continue the war (vid. perseve- 
rare above), bellum persequi or (after an 
interruption) bellum renovare, instaurare 
(Krebs after Dietrich), The work is con- 
tinued without any intermission through 
the whole of the night, nulla pars noc- 
turni temporis ad laborem intermittitur 
(Cas.): that the work might be continued 
without the slightest interruption, ne quod 
omnino tempus ab opere inter mittere- 
tur (Jld.). Any thing has been contin- 
ued by any thing up to this day, aliquid 
usque ad hoc tempus aliqua re continua- 
tum permansit (Cic.): to continue a sub- 
ject, ea, que restant, persequi (Cic.). 
“ The same subject continued” (as the head- 
ing of an article in a review, &c.), * res in- 
stituta porro tractatur or pertractatur (vid. 
CONTINUATION). || Jo extend in an 
unbroken line (of extension in space), 
continuare (e. g., pontem, Jac. ; so Mil- 
ton; “a bridge from Hell continued”): 
extendere (stretch out; e. g., of the lines 
of an army: cornu; aciem; agmen ad 
mare, ie) || Zo retain; to perse- 
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vere in a@ custom, in the habitual 
performance of any thing, &c., te- 
nére; retinére: servare (all opposed to 
rejicere) : to continue a barbarous custom, 
retinére (illam) immanem ac barbaram 
consuetudinem (e. g., hominum immolan- 
dorum, Cic.) : you continue your old ways 
and character, morem antiquum atque in- 
genium obtines (Jer.): to continue one’s 
kindness to any body, * pergere benigne 
or comiter aliquem tractare; *pergere 
beneficia in aliquem conferre ; * pergere 
benevolentiam alicui prestare; any body 
continues his kindness to me, obtineo ali- 
cujus benevolentiam (gratiam, humanita- 
tem, &c.); alicujus gratiam mihi retineo ; 
alicujus benevolentiam tueor : to continue 
one’s intimacy with any body, in consuetu- 
dine cum aliquo permanére. 

CONTINUE, intr. || Zo last; ma- 
nére: permanére: durare: stare (to last 
long without being shaken or overthrown: 
regnum stetit, Liv.; qui si steterit idem, 
Cic.) : perstare (in the same sense as stare : 
nihil est toto, quod perstet, in orbe, Ov.) : 
integram manére (¢o last without being in- 
jured, spoiled, &e.).  [ Tenére, in the 
sense of “ lasting,” occurs in Livy only of 
the writers of the Golden Age: the rain 
continued all night, imber per totam noc- 
tem tenuit.] Iam your friend, and shall 
continue to be so, et sum et ero semper 
tibi amicus; * me semper tui studiosum 
habebis. If my health continues good, si 
sanitas constabit (Phedr.). To continue 
long, diuturnum esse: the battle contin- 
ued without any pause for five hours, horis 
quinque continenter pugnatum est. OBs., 
aliquid non intermittit may be followed by 
infinitive. The weather continues, year aft- 
er year, to be fine at the proper season, non 
intermittit suo tempore ccelum nitescere 
(Cic.). || Abide: manére (e. g., with any 
body, apud aliquem): morari (e. g., hic; 
in provincia ; Romz): commorari (e. g., 
at Rome, Rome: with any body, apud ali- 
quem ; 77 those parts, circum isthec loca) : 
sustinére se in aliquo loco (to stop there, 
from thinking it dangerous to proceed, &c., 
till certain intelligence is obtained. Vid. 
Cic., Att., 16, 2, in.). || To continwe in 
any thing : manére (e. g., in amicitid, voe 
luntate, &c.): stare (to remain unshaken : 
stare in sententia, Liv. ; also with ablative 
only ; suis judiciis stare, Cic.): perstare 
(e. g., in sententia, Ces. ; in incepto, Liv.) : 
perseverare: constare (e. g., in senten- 
: consistere: persistere (vid. Herz., 
Ces., B. G., 5, 36). 

CONTINUED, continuatus. As adjec- 
tive: continuus: continens : perpetuus : 
assiduus: perennis. [Syn. in CoNnTIN- 
UAL, vid.] A continued stream (of per- 
sons), continens agmen (e. g., migranti- 
um). A continued fever, tebris continens 
(Cels.) ; perpetua (Plin.): continued sleep, 
somnus continens: continued labor, labor 
continens (Ces.) ; assiduus (Cic.). In 
consequence of the long-continued rains, 
continuatione imbrium (Cas.). 

CONTINUITY, continuatio : continui- 
tas (very rare: Varro ; of the spine, spine, 
Plin.) : perpetuitas (uninterrupted contin- 
uance in any course). 

‘CONTINUOUS, continens: continuus. 

CONTORT, contorquére (used especial- 
ly of whirling round, hurling, &c., weap- 
ons ; but also of other bodies: globum, tan- 
tum corpus, currum, amnem): distor- 
quére: depravare (distort, twist in an un- 
natural, unpleasing manner ; with 08, ocu- 
los, labra, &c.). Contorted, contortus. 
JN. contortus et deflexus: distortus (e. g., 
vultus: crura): depravatus (oculi, crura). 

CONTORTION, contortio (the swing- 
ing round: rm distortio : deprava- 
tio (both of the mouth ; also distortio mem- 
brorum). JN. distortio et depravatio. 

CONTOUR, extreme linew ; extremi- 
tas picture (Plin.) : to draw a contour, ex- 
trema corporum facere (or pingere), et de- 
sinentis pictures modum includere (Plin., 
35, 10, 36); primas lineas ducere; primis 
lineis designare aliquid (sketch, Quint.). 

CONTRABAND, vetitus. Contraband 
goods, * vetitee merces. To import con- 
traband goods, * clam importare or inve- 
here ; *merces vetitas importare ; rem- 
publicam fraudare portorio: a dealer in 
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contraband goods, * merces vetitas impor- 
tans (of the importer): * qui mercaturam 
vetitam facit. 

CONTRACT, locatio: conductio (the 
conductor stipulates to receive from the le- 
cator a certain sum, merces, for the per- 
formance of some work ; e. g., the erection 
of a building, or in consideration for the 
use and enjoyment of a thing to be return- 
ed. Inthe case of buildings, the contractor 
was called redemtor): redemtio (bwild- 
ing-contract, or contract for the perform 
ance of a work): redemtura (only Liv, 
23, 48, redemturis augére patrimonium, 
and Ulp.): conditio (the stipulated terms). 
For the general terms, pactum, pactio; 
conventus, conventum, pactum conven- 
tum ; conditio atque pactum [vid. Com- 
PACT]. The contract, lex locationis or 
conductionis (the terms of it), tabule loca- 
tionis (the contract itself, for which locatio 
is used by metonomy, Att., 1, 17,3): * tar 
bulz conductionis or conductio (for the 
conductor) : syngrapha (the deed, as sign- 
ed by both parties): the portico was re- 
stored by contract, porticus locatione refi- 
ciebatur (Cic.): they complained that the 
contract was two high, questi sunt, se nimi- 
um magno conduxisse: to cancél a contract, 
locationem inducere (Cic.) : pactionem re- 
scindere (Cic.): the contract was thrown 
up, renuntiata est tota conductio (Cic., 
Verr., 1, 6, 17, ed. Zumpt: al. conditio) : 
to undertake the contract, opus redimere 
(e. g., navem fabricandam, Ulp.), or con- 
ducere (e. g., columnam faciendam, Cic., 
the person from whom it is taken, de ali- 
quo). By the terms of the contract, ex con- 
ductione: ex lege locationis: the amount 
of the contract, the sum specified in the con- 
tract, locarium (the sum which the lessor 
fixes and receives; but Varr., L. L., 5, 15, 
seems to confine it to the sum paid for a 
shop, stall, &c., quod datur, in stabulo et 
tabernd ubi consistant, Lib., 5, 15) : mer- 
ces, mercedula (the sum to be paid by a 
lessee, rent, &c.): vectigal (as income, rev- 
enue, &c., of the lessor, &c.): * pretium 
conducti. The faithful observance of con- 
tracts, rerum contractarum fides (Cic., 
Off. 1, 5, 2). In every contract, in omni 
re contrahenda (Cic., Off., 2, 18); in con- 
cluding contracts, in contrahendis negotiis 
(Cic., Off., 2, 11): to enter into a contract 
with any body, contrahere cum aliquo 
(Cic., Tusc., 5, 36; and Off, 2, 18, 64). 
|| MagRIAGE-CONTRACT ; pactio nuptialis ; 
pactio matrimonii (Tac.). The marriage- 
contract, tabule nuptiales; dotis tabella. 
To conclude a marriage-contract, pactio- 
nem nuptialem facere (Liv. ; to enter into 
it): dotis tabellas consignare (to sign it, 
of the actual signing and sealing) : to vi- 
olate a marriage-contract, tabulas nupti- 
ales rumpere. 

CONTRACT, v. || Draw together 
into a smaller compass: contrahere 
(general term): the limbs ; membra [op- 
posed to Borriaetel supercilia [opposed 
to deducere] ; collum [opposed to ten- 
dere]; frontera (= to wrinkle it, Cic.) : 
a speech, orationem [opposed to summit- 
tere] (into the space of a few books, in pau- 
cos libros) : constringere (to bind together ; 
then, figuratively = to compress ; a speech, 
chain of reasoning, sour astringere (ta 
compress tightly ; opposed to solvere ; @. g.5 
the hands: then of cold, medicines ; and, 
finally, oftcompressing a speech): coartare 
(to force into a narrow space, iter, viam) : 
colligere (e, g., orbem, of troops): coan- 
gustare (rare; Hist. Varr.: to contract a 
pipe, tube, &c., fistulam, Cels.). || Draw 
together upon ourselves; hencé 
form, incur, &c., contrahere (general 
term, in nearly all the meanings of the 
English verb: thus, contrahere amicitiam, 
Cic. ; morbum, Plin. ; saginam corporis, 
Just.; ss alienum, Cic.; matrimonia, 
Suet.) : colligere (e. g., the habit of endur- 
ance, usum patiendi, Ov.). To contract 
an intimacy with any body, recipere ali- 

uem in familiaritatem ; consuetudinem 
acere cum aliquo [ not contrahere 
familiaritatem cum aliquo, Krebs]: to con- 
tract an illness, contrahere adversam vale- 
tudinem : from or by any thing, aliqua re; 
contrahere causam valetudinis ex aliqua 
re (@. g., ex profivvio alvi, Suet.): mor 


any , Sponsa or 
To shorten syllables by abridg- 
_ ment: contrahere (contrahi duo verba 
dicuntur, quem in priore ultima vocalis 
eliditur, quia sequens verbum a vocali in- 
cipit, ad hiatum evitandum ; 
vocalibus brevitatis caus4; ut multi’ 
modis. Singula etiam verba contrahi 
dicuntur, ut quum bis dicitur pro duis, 
ala pro axilla; Schutz, Ler. Cic.): im- 
minuere verbum (Cic., Or., 47, 157; e. g., 
nosse for novisse) : duas syilabas in unam 
cogere (to contract two syllables into one ; 


dere for deprehendere, Quént.). 

der contracted (=narrow): to nar- 

row, coangustare (properly, e. g., fistu- 
; angustum redde 


tress it}. 

CONTRACT, v., InTR., se contrahere 
(ec. g., the lungs, pulmones: also of ani- 
mals): se astringere, astringi (of the in- 


CONTRACTED (as adj.), contractus : 
contractus et angustus: angustus (nar- 


angustie rei familiaris: tenuitas: con- 
paupertas (Hor.). || As an epi- 
thet of Te mind: angustus ay hed 
animus, Cic.) : minutus et angustus (Cic.) : 
Fite): (Cic.) : parvus exiguusque (Juv, 


(weak). 
CONTRACTEDNESS, of mind: angus- 


animus et parvus ; pectoris angustie. 
CONTRACTIBLE, ution 
CONTRACTIBILITY, § by verbs: se 


contrahere or se contrahere posse ; con- 
trahi posse; constringi, coartari, coangus- 
tari, &c., posse. 

CONTRACTION, contractio (general 
term digitorum to remissio or 
porrectio]; brachii [opposed to eh pate § ; 
supereciliorum {epposed to remissio] ; fro 

TN cpt to remissio] ) : enbattiediss 
~~ together ; hence of the intes- 
mate : late): coartatio (of tubes, 
&c.; opposed opposed to laxatio, Vir.). || Con- 
traction in words, writing, &c., ver- 
borum nota: (scripture) compendium. 
[Oss., note are any conventional marks 
or signs that stand for a word ; fn de 
gustus, wien he wrote per notas, used b 
Sor a, c for b, &c., and aa for z, Suet, Oct., 
64] : coitus ine, 9,4, 68), (as ‘iC Sor vi- 
tavisse, Quint., 9, 4 orrep- 
tio is “the shortening” a at: opposed 
to productio.} To write with contractions, 

* per compendia scribere: notare (opposed 
to perscribere; ef. Bremi, Suet. Oct., 64). 

CONTRACTOR, contrahens ( general 
term) : paciscens (who makes a contract or 
agreement) : ductor : = tor (who 
undertakes to supply articles, e. g., for an 
army ; opposed Dias ke. he pats offers the 
contract to others: redemtor, especially of 
@ contractor for a building). Paré- 
chus: prebitor were persons w: provided 
certain necessary articles for Roman citi- 
zens travelling in an official character. 
This prebitor (in Cic., Off, 2, 15, 53) is 

ly an attempt to translate the Greek 


Epox 

CONTRADICT, obloqui, any body, ali- 
cui: contra dicere (absolute; to 
against any thing: contradicere alicui or 
alicui rei was not used before the Silver 
Age): adversari (to oppose: alicui: to 
contradict every body, adversari sem 
omnibus, Cic.) : impugnare aliquid (to as- 
SOE eee eee re- 
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pugnare (to fight against, oppose; e. g., 
alicui rei or contra aliquid). To contra- 
dict in a@ noisy nanner, obstrepere: to 
contradict with a loud voice, reclamare : 
to contradict one another, obloqui (of per- 
sons), inter se are, or repugnare, or 
Hired iasidére (to difer, to bein- 


sibi dissentire: sibi non constare (of per- 
sons who do not abide by a statement they 
have made, e. sda Be replenenpl enor Be they 
(the witnesses) contradict one another, non 
congruentia respondent. 

CONTRADICTION, (a) as action: 
contradictio (post-Augustan) : reclama- 
4 (loud contradiction uttered): the 

of contradiction, * obloquendi or obloquen- 

et repugnandi libido; concertationis 
studium (Cic., De Divin., 1, 30, 62): with- 
out contradiction, nullo’ obloquente (no- 
body contradicting) : beyond (all) contra- 

sine dubio (Cic.) ; procul dubio 
(ZLiv.) ; haud dubie (Sail., Liv): non du- 
bie (Cic., rare: all, without doubt); sine 
(ullé) controversia: to meet with contradic- 
tion, impugnari ; non omnibus probari 
(of statements) : to meet with no contradic- 
tion, non inapugnari; omnibus probari 
(also 0 statements): to meet with violent 
contradiction, acriter or graviter impug- 
nari: to bear no contradiction, non pati 
sibi aliquem obloqui (of persons): to ad- 
mit of no contradiction, nihil dubitationis 
habére: infirmari non posse; certum, 
evidentem esse (opposed to dubium esse, 
of things; e. g., evidence, &c.): (B) as 
State, discrepancy, inconsistency: 
repugnantia: pugna: discrepantia (dis- 
crepancy ; e. g., scripti et yabaatacey di- 
versitas (great diversity between things, 
as Tac., Germ., 15, 3: mira diversitas na- 
ture): to stand in contradiction to any 
thing, alicui rei repugnare or adversari ; 
cum aliqua re pugnare or discrepare ; 
abhorrére ab aliqua re (e. g., a vita homi- 
num et a moribus): to stand in contradic- 
poe eh ae inter se pugnare, or 
repugnare, or discrepare, or dissidére. 
[Vid. “to be at variance with,” under V aRt- 
ANCE.] T'here is a contradiction between 
these statements, hec inter se repugnant, 
non coherent. A monster made up of 
+ camden monstrum ex contrariis 
versisque inter se se nature 
studiis conflatum (Cic., Cal., 5, extr.). 

CONTRADICTIOUS, cui mos est, ad- 
versari semper omnibus (Cic.). 

CONTRADICTOR, Cow ae [oblocu- 
tor, only Plaut., Mil., 3, 3,1, 48] : contra di- 
cens (contradictor only in forensic Latin]. 

CONTRADICTORILY, repugnanter 
(Cic. ; but opposed to patienter): contra- 
Tie: diverse. 

CONTRADICTORY, contrarius: pug- 
nans, repugnans (of things): diversus 
— different): disparatus (in logic ; 

vid. Cic., De Invent., 1, 28, 42) : obloquens 
(of } persons contradicting). Contradictory 
things, &c., que inter se pugnant, repug- 
nant, sunt contraria (Cic.) : contradictory 
assertions, statements, &c.,* verba, que in- 
ter se repugnant or non coherent. 
tradictory laws, leges contrarie (Quint.) : 
to be contradictory, inter se pugnare or re- 
Pp : in maxima inconstantia versari 
( opinions, Cic., N. D., 1,16, 42). To 
issue contradi contrarium de- 
cernere atque (paullo ante) decreverat. 
Vid. Contrary. 

CONTRADISTINCTION, circumlocu- 
tion by quod alicujus rei contrarium est ; 
quod ab aliqua re toto genere disjungo, 
or disjanctum esse volo; or aliud enim 
{hoc] : Saied {illud] esse volo. Virtues in 
contradistinction to vices, vitia, que sunt 
virtutum contraria (Cic.) : the refinement 
of those who reside in towns, in contradis- 
to the rud of those who live in 
the country, urbanitas, cui contraria est 
Tusticitas [Cicero uses the genitive after 
contrarius]. National law in contradis- 
tinction to civil law (jus gentium), aliud 
enim jus gentium, aliud jus civile esse 
volo. What is right in contradistinction 
to what is expedient, honesta, qu a com- 
modis non nomine, sed genere toto dis- 


Soe Pts, 
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jungo or disjungenda sunt (¢f. Cic., De 


Nat., 1, 7, 16). 
CONTRADISTINGUISH, non nomine, 
sed genere toto disjun, (aliquid ab ali- 


gere 
qua re, Cic., De Nat, 1, 7, 16): quod ali- 
cujus rei contrarium esse volo. Vid. 
CoNTRADISTINCTION. 

CONTRARIETY, repugnantia: pugna: 
discrepantia (want ef agreement, tnconsist- 
ency ; e. g., Scripti et voluntatis) : (mira) di- 
contrarietas late. Macrob., 


trahi in ces (Cic.) ; sates 
ea (on the other hand. Not Cic., but Ces.). 
CONTRARIWISE, ex or e contrario 
[mot vice versa]. Vid. “on the CONTRARY.” 
some ageoes a K oe 
( 2 to one is looking at 
Sage eg! eee es of notions 
opposed to each other same species ; 
as, sapientia and stultitia, Cic., Top., 11, 
47; but also for contrarius generally ; vid. 
Cic., Or., 19, 56 [compari with 39, 135}, 
and "Gell, 16, 8) : oppositus (placed oppo- 
Site ; opposed to ; of the action ; but not in 
the sense of “contrary,” « the opposite.” 
[>> Contraria cum Cicerone appello, 
quz barbari opposita, Mure. On the 
meaning of oppositum and antithesis, vid. 
Opposite, s.): diversus (the diversa will 
have nothing in common, and go different 
or even opposite ways from each other; 
whereas the contraria confront and stana 
directly opposite to each other ; hence diversa 
aut etiam contraria, Dod.). Sometimes ali 
enus (ab) aliqua re (inconsistent with) - 
disparatus (contradictory ; vid. Cic., In- 
vent., 1, 28, 42). Contrary to each other, 
contrarii inter se. To be of a contrary 
opinion, dissentire, dissidére ab aliquo or 
inter se: even here some are of @ contrary 
opinion, id ipsum nonnullis secus videtur. 
On this subject authors are of contrary 
opinions, discrepat inter scriptores, or (if 
they are not merely writers, but the great 
supporters va an opinion) inter auctores 
Oss. “ To be contrary to any thing,” is 
mostly contra aliquid esse (e. g., contre 
naturam, contra officium esse, to be con- 
trary to nature, to duty). A contrary wind, 
ventus adversus: to have the wind con- 
trary, vento. adverso navigare; ventus 
(na ti) alicui adversum tenet: to hare 
contrary winds, ventis adversis uti. Every 
virtue has tts contrary vice, omni Virtuti 
vitium contrario nomine opponitur (Cic.). 
In a contrary direction, in contrarias par- 
tes (e. ee ace back, of streams, 
Div., 1, 35); contrarie (e. g., proce- 
dere, of the Stars, Cic.). Contrarius 
bol get nats, do [Pr. introd., ii., 183, 
: to move in @ contrary direction to 
ee, of the heavens, versari contrario motu 
atque ccelum. || Used as virtually an ad- 
verb [from being referred to iesag 
or to the whole affirmation). 
preter. Contrary to the laws oft God and 
man, preter jus fasque: contrary to any 
body's wish, preter alicujus voluntatem : 
contrary to expectation, preter opinionem: 
contrary to one’s hopes, preter spem: se- 
cus aC speraveram [on contra, vid. mezt 
Obs.]: contrary to my wishes, preter o 
tatum meum (e. g., accidit aliquid) : [ 
contra with epem, exspectationem, coen- 
suetudinem is rare, for preter (Krebs); 
it is, » Tuite ¢ 





ps dy prescrip- 
: to one’s promise, fidem non 
servare : fidem frangere. Contra is often 
used a or quam and a verb: con- 
trary to his expectations, contra atque ratus 
erat: contrary to the opinion he had him- 
self delivered, contra quam ipse censuerat 
[Hand rejects Herzog’s distinction, that 
Sergei aC COM: contra quam height- 
: contrary to what is the 
pass gon us, lee atque apud nos. 

CONTRARY, used as a substantive: 

contrarium : 
plural (EF 


contraria, contraria, 
iversum, in ae sense, be 
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fongs to the age of Tacitus. On opposi- 
tum and antithesis, vid. “THE Oppo- 
SITE”]: my views are the very contrary of 
these, mihi contra videtur (Sall., Jug., 85, 
1; but Kritzhas contraea). [oe (1) “ The 
contrary” is mostly translated by the ad- 
jectwe contrarius, in concord ; sometimes 
tn the neuter; e, g., hujus virtutis con- 
traria est vitiositas: fidentiw contrarium 
est diftidentia: both Cic. (2) “ The con- 
trary to what,” &c., is contrarium ac or 
atque; e. g., to decree the very contrary of 
what he had decreed a little before, con- 
trarium decernere, atque paullo ante de- 
creverat, Cic. To do the very contrary of 
what, &c., contra facere ac (atque) or 
quam. [=> As opposed to an adjective, 
it must be translated by contra: whether he 
is happy, or the contrary, utrum felix sit, 
an contra: some things seem probable, 
others the contrary, alize res probabiles vi- 
dentur, aliw contra. || On the contrary, 
ex contrario: e contrario [14> Gérenz 
and Bremi say that contrario has no au- 
thority; that ex contrario is used by Cic. ; 
e contrario by Nep. and Quint.; but e 
contrario is found Cic., De Fin., 2, 12, 36; 
ad Herenn., 1, 10, 17; 2,11, 16. Hand 
thinks that ex contrario = ex altera parte 
contrariad ; e contrario= contra, vol. ii., 
631]: contra (on the other hand; on the 
contrary): contra ea (Cesar, Livy, and 
especially Nepos, who very seldom uses con- 
tra alone; Freund). ce In many cases, 
where the antithesis need not be so strongly 
marked, it is enough to use at, attamen, 
autem. Far from—on the contrary, tan- 
tum abest, ut—ut, or (Liv.) ut contra: 
whereas on the contrary, quod contra; as 
—so on the contrary, ut—sic contra: ut— 
sic ex contrario (Ces., B. G., 7, 30): for on 
the contrary, nam contra: but on the con- 
trary, atqui contra; sed contra; at con- 
tra; or contraque after a negative (e. ¢g., 
non enim tua ulla culpa—contraque sum- 
ma laus, quod, &c., Cic,.): not only not— 
but on the contrary, non modo non—sed 
contra: not that—but on the contrary, non 
quo—sed contra (e. g., non quo acui—in- 
genia adolescentium nollem, sed contra 
Ingenia obtundi nolui, Cic.): and on the 
contrary, et contra, contraque, or on the 
contrary, vel contra: if on the contrary, si 
ex contrario (Cic.). || On the contrary 
(in answers of dissent), imo: imo vero, 
imo enim vero: imo potius. 

CONTRAST. || In painting, atchi- 
tecture, &c., asperitas (relief; sharp con- 
trast ; opposed to monotonous smoothness ; 
e. g., quum aspectus ejus scene propter 
asperitatem eblandiretur omnium visus, 
Vir., 7,5; ut aspectus propter asperita- 
tem intercolumniorum haberet auctorita- 
tem, Jd., 3,3). To form a pleasing con- 
trast, propter asperitatem omnium visus 
eblandiri, or habére auctoritatem: * grata 
quadam asperitate placére [Kraft gives 
from Doer., res inter se pugnantes, con- 
trariw invicem se excipiunt or mire oc- 
currunt, which is not very happy]. A con- 
trast of colors, colorum varietas : dispaires 
colores (Cic., Fin., 2, 3,10: varietas— 
pa quidem in disparibus colori- 

us dicitur). TZ'here is too strong a con- 
trast of colors, colores nimis inter se dis- 
erepant. || Striking dissimilitude, 
diversitas: discrepantia: dissimilitudo : 
mira quedam dissimilitudo : distantia (e. 
g., between characters, morum: pursvits, 
&c.,studiorum), A striking contrast, mira 
diversitas (e. g., nature). To form a con- 
trast with any thing, alicui rei repugnare ; 
cum aliquaé re pugnare, or discrepare, or 
multum discrepare: a striking contrast, 
ab aliqua re abhorrére. T'here is a strik- 
ing contrast between his actions and his 
words, facta ejus cum dictis discrepant: 
there is a strange contrast between such and 
such things, hec inter se discrepant. Vid. 
DIFFERENCE. 

CONTRAST, »., TR. [vid ComParRE, 
INTR.], differre (multum): discrepare 
(inter se; cum aliqua re, ab aliqua re; 
also in re, in any respect). 

CONTRAVALLATION. To form lines 
of contravallation, * munimenta munimen- 
tis objicere, opponere (Kraft). 

CONTRAVENE, contra aliquid esse : 
sgl rid ed rei or alicui rej esse 

a 
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(to contradict it): ad vanum, o7 ad irritum, 
or ad vanum et irritum redigere (make 
of no effect): adversari: repugnare (op- 
pose, contradict). 

CONTRAVENTION, violatio (with gen- 
itive ; e. g., foederis): to be in direct con- 
travention of any thing, aliquid migrare 
or transcendere (to transgress, jus genti- 
um, morem, ordinem nature, cai vio- 
lare (e. g., foedus, jus gentium). JN. mi- 
grare et non servare: adversari, repug- 
nare (to oppose, contradict): to act in con- 
travention of a law, legem migrare, or 
violare, or negligere. 

CONTRIBUTE. || To give money 
jointly with others, &c., conferre, 
for any object, ad or in aliquid : pecuniam 
or stipem conferre: collationem’ facere 
(absolutely, to give a contribution): atfere 
aliquid (Cic.): to contribute for a public 
purpose, for the common good, &c., in 
commune, in publicum conferre: to con- 
tribute to a feast, symbolam dare (Ter., 
Andr., 1,1, 61): to contribute according 
to one’s means, pro re sua or pro faculta- 
tibus conferre []>3 contribuere pecuni- 
am in Cic., Phil., 14, 14, extr., is now read 
attribuere, to give an order on the exchequer 
for payment ; in the sense of “contrib- 
ute,” wis found in the poets of the Au- 
gustan age, but not of money; e. gy of 
rivers contributing their waters, Ov., 
Met, 7,231: of contributing to another 
some years of one’s own life, Tib., 1,6, 64]. 
|| Zo assist in effecting any thing, 
conferre ad aliquid: vim habére ad ali- 
quid: valére ad aliquid or (stronger) mul- 
tum valére ad aliquid: prodesse or adju- 
vare ad aliquid (the latter also with ut): 
also adjumento esse alicui rei, alicujus 
rei, or in re adjutorem, or adjutricem esse 
(general term for affording any sort of 
help or assistance) : alicujus rei, or alicui 
rei esse ministrum or ministram (to sup- 
ply the means of effecting it, in a bad 
sense; to assist subordinately in effecting 
2): to contribute much, plurimum conferre 
or valére ad ; magnum momentum afferre 
ad aliquid : to contribute more to any thing, 
plus momenti aftere ad aliquid (Cic.): 
running brooks contribute very much to 
the beauty of scenery, ad amcenitatem loco- 
rum salientes rivi plurimum conferunt 


(Cic.). 

CONTRIBUTION, collatio (act of con- 
tributing ; e. g., collatio stipis aut decime ; 
and “contribution,” as thing; in post- 
Augustan writers, the contributions paid to 
the emperors): collatus, tis (late; Cevsor., 
quum tuo collatu scirem me plura didi- 
cisse) : * pecunia ad rem juvandam collata, 
data: ‘stips: collecta, & (money collected or 
contributed ; the former, especially, of what is 
begged ; the latter at places of entertainment, 
&c.): symbdéla (contribution to a feast, 
Com.). [{==> Contributio not used in this 
sense except in Dig. and jurisconsults, 


but collatio, or, if a forced contribution, 


tributum: pecuniee imperata: or exact, 
&c.; vid. Impostr.} Yo levy contributions 
on the towns or states, pecuniam a civita- 
tibus cogere: to exact the payment of their 
contributions, pecunias exigere (with great 
strictness, &c., acerbissime) : to demand 
a contribution from a guest, collectam a 
conviva exigere (Cic.) : to give a contribu- 
tion, stipem conferre ; (for a feast) sym- 
bolam dare. A contribution to the ex- 
penses of a war, tributum, unde belli im- 
pense tolerantur (after Plin., 12, 14, 32): 
to pay contributions, stipendium or tribu- 
tum pendere: to refuse to pay their contri- 
butions, stipendium or de stipendio recu- 
sare: to levy contributions on a country, 
or put a country under contributions, regi- 
oni stipendium imponcre, pecunias im- 
perare, argentum in stipendium impo- 
nere. || Article contributed to a 
journal; to send many contridutions to 
the transactions of a literary society, * acta 
eruditorum multis accessionibus augére 


(Morus). 

CONTRIBUTOR, collator ( pre- and 
post-classical) : tributarius : stipendiarius 
(who paid tribute, &c.). cae 

CONTRITE, * acerbissima pcoenitentia 
aftlictus. ‘ 
CONTRITION, || act of rubbing to 
powder, &c., attritio, attritus, is (attri- 
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tus, Plin., Sen. ; attritiv, perhaps only Lam- 
prid, and Marc. Capella; Freund). Ts 
reduce any thing to powder by contrition. 
quam minutissime commolere aliquid (to 
a very fine powder, Col., 12, 28,1); aliquid 
conterere in pulverem (Plin.). || Deep 
sorrow for sin, * animus acerbissima 
peenitentia afflictus [5 >> contritio hay 
the sufficient authority of Lactantius for et 
clesiastical Latin. As distinguished from 
“attrition,” by Roman Catholic writers, 
* contritio, quam Pontificii vocant. The 
Roman Catholics distinguish contrition 
from attrition, * Pontificii aliud contriti- 
onem, aliud attritionem esse volunt]. So 
deep or so sincere was his contrition, tanta 
vis erat poenitendi (Curt). 

CONTRIVANCE, || as act, inventio: 
excogitatio. || 4s thing, inventum: res 
inventa (invention ; vid. Cic., Brut., 56, 
205) : ars: artificium : machina (trick, art- 
ful means ; in Com., techna, stropha, from 
TEXYN, OTPoPh) : machinatio (contrivance 
against any body, in a bad sense). To ap. 
ply contrivances, adhibére machinas (ad 
aliquid faciendum, Cic.): to devise some . 
contrivance, commoliri dolum et machi- 
nam aliquam ; artificium quoddam exco- 
gitare: to ruin any body by one’s contriv- 
ances, machinis labefactare or percellere 
aliquem (Cic.) The Greeks are adepts in 
all contrivances for getting money, Greci 
omnes vias pecunie norunt: a peculiar 
contrivance of one's own, quod aliquis per 
se invenit. By any body’s contrivance, ali- 
cujus machinis (e. g., to be ruined, labe- 
factari) : alicujus operd (by any body's 
means or exertions); aliquo auctore. O 
cunning men ! O clever contrivance! O 
callidos homines! O rem excogitatam! 
(Cic.), || Scheme, plan, consilium: ra- 
tio (means, method): machina: machina- 
tio: conatus (malicious, ill-natured contriv- 
ance). To adopt, have recourse to, &c., 
some contrivance, consilium capere, inire; 
against any body, in consequence of a 
thing, contra aliquem, de aliqua re. Vi 
ScHEME, PLAN. 

CONTRIVE, invenire: reperire (in- 
vent; Syn. in FIND): excogitare (think 
out; contrive as the result of thought): 
comminisci (devise, contrive, mostly in a 
Lud sense; not used of material objects) : 
machinari (to contrive artificial means ; if 
against a person, in a bad sense; but 
also used of the contrivances of nature): 
moliri (something requiring great exertion, 
extensive combinations, &c.; mostly in a 
bad sense, aliquid mali, insidias or pericu- 
lum alicui): facere or efficere (to contrive 
to do any thing ; with ut, which, in short 
sentences with facere, is often omitted), 
Contrive to let me know, facito, ut sciam 
(Cic.) : contrive to be at home, domi assitis 
facite: he contrived to get a surplus reve- 
nue, effecit, ut ex vectigalibus superesset 
pecunia, qu in erario reponeretur (Nep.). 
I contrived to get the first place in the af- 
Sections of them both, effeci, ut neutri illo- 
rum quisquam esset me carior (Cic.) : to 
contrive a plan for any body’s destruction, 
ad perniciem alicujus aliquid cogitare 
(Nep., Dat., 6, 8): to contrive crafty de- 
vices, dolos nectere (Liv.), procudere 
(Plaut.). 

CONTRIVER, inventor : excogitator: 
repertor (poctical and post-classical) 
architectus et machinator (the contriver of 
any bad business, troubles, confusion, danr 

er, Cic.): auctor. Vid. AUTHOR. 

CONTROL, s., disciplina (control of 
those who are teachers, including the ree : 
coercitio (right of control over any body, 
in aliquem; vid. Swet., Oct.,45) : modera 
tio (act of controlling, calming ; e. g., mod- 
eratio populi effrenati) : potestas (power ; 
e. g., ef parents): ditio (power over ont 
who is kept in subjection or complete de- 
pendence), To preserve or possess an ab- 
solute control over any body, aliquem in 
mea potestate ac ditione teneo (Cic., Verr., 
1,37; of one who is the creature of another) : 
continére aliquem potestate sua (Cic.) : to 
be under the absolute control of an individ- 
ual, in unius potestate ac moderatione ver- 
ti (of things iad depend on his will, Cic.) : to 
have no conti ol over one’s self or over one’s 
mind ; to have lost all self-control, exisse ex 
or de potestate (of those who, fram lust or 


est (Cic.): to have the absolute control of 
any thing, alicujus rei (or alicujus rei 
ciendz) potestatem habére; also, over 
any , alicujus (e. g., Pontifices potes- 
tatem habent judi Cic.) : to be impa- 
tient of control, * alien auctoritatis impa- 
tientem esse: sibi indulgére: parental 
control, potestas patris: parentum disci- 
lina: to exercise severe control over any 
body, aliquem severius coercére ; tristiore 
disciplina continére aliquem : to be under 
any body's control, esse in potestate alicu- 
jus or alicujus rei (e. g., Pompeii, mentis, 
Cic.) : to keep one’s feelings and one’s grief 
under strict control, motum animi et dolo- 
rem in sud potestate tenére (Cic.) : to sub- 
ject one’s self or submit to any body's control, 
se sub alicujus potestatem subjicere (Auct. 
ad Her., 2, 31, tn.): to give up one’s power 
or right of control over any body, ex po- 
testate aliquem dimittere : to another per- 
son, ommmem suam m de aliquo 
tradere alicui (Cic.) : to be under nobody's 
conirol, in sua potestate esse (especially of 
a Roman who is no longer under the con- 
trol of a father). || Counter-regitster, 
* rationes contra scriptew (after contra- 
scriptor rationum, Inscr.). — ; 
CONTROL, v. || Keep in check, in- 
hibére (to control a lifeless object): cohi- 
bére : reprimere : comprimere : suppri- 
mere: coercére: continére: are: Te- 
frenare [SyN. in ResTRAIN]: moderari: 
temperare [SyN. in GovERN]: modum 
or modcrationem adhibére alicui rei or in 
aliqua re. To control one’s self, se conti- 
nére ; sibi temperare ; sibi imperare ; an- 
imi potentem esse; animum suum com- 
primere, coercére ; animo suo imperare : 
not to be able to control one’s self, intem- 
perantem esse; sui impotentem or non 
potentem esse ; sui non compotem esse ; 
animo suo imperare non posse : to control 
one’s anger or wrath, ire moderari or tem- 
perare ; iram tenére, continére (opposed 
to irw indulgére); iram reprimere : one’s 
passions, cupiditates continére, coercére: 
comprimere, frenare, domare ac fran- 
gere ; cupiditatibus modum facere ; appe- 


titus contrahere; perturbationes in an-. 


gustum deducere (Cic., Acad., 1, 10, 38): 
to control one’s grief, dolori imperare ; do- 
lorem in potestate tenére : to control any 

ing by strict laws, vincire aliquid severis 
legibus : not to be able to control one’s an- 
ger, ira teneri: impotentem esse ire: to 
control one’s tongue, linguw (or orationi) 
moderari; linguam continére; modum 
tenére verborum: not to bear to be con- 
trolled, * alien# auctoritatis impatientem 
esse. || To control accounts, * rati- 
ones contra scribere (after contrascriptor 
rationem, Inscr.). 

CONTROLLER. || One who keeps 
in check, governs, dominator alicujus 
rei (e. g., dominator rerum Deus, Cic.) : 
moderator: gubernator: rector. JN.rec- 
tor et gubernator (ruler, guide, &c., espe- 
cially of God) : repressor (one who repres- 
ses, restrains ; e. g.,cedis quotidiane, Cic. ; 
tributorum, Eutrop.): custos: curator 
(overseer, inspector). || Controller (or 
comptroller) of accounts, contrascriptor 
rationum (Jnscr.). 

CONTROVERSIAL, controversus et 
plenus dissensionis (Cic., of a subject) : 
pugnax et quasi bellatorius (Plin., Ep., 
7, 9, 7, pugnax hic et quasi bellatorius 
stilus): controversus (that which is con- 
troverted; e. g., jus controversum, Cic., 
also that is fond of controversy, quod es- 
set acuta illa gens et controversa na- 
tura, Cic.) [controversialis only Sid, : con- 
troversiosus, Lic.: controversiosa res, a 
thing in dispute: controversiosa res, Sen., 
a@ disputed point]. Controversial theol- 
ogy,.* theologie ea pars, que se in dis- 
crepantium opinionum disceptatione jac- 
tat (Fr. Jacobs): * theologia controversa 
(after jus controversum, Cic.) ; or * theo- 
logia controversa et plena dissensionis 
(after Cic.):°* controversie theologice 
(after controversie scholastice, Quint.) 
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CONTROVERSIALIST, * qui sein dis- 
crepantium opinionum disceptatione jac- 
tat: @ stout controversialist, homo perpug- 
nax in disputando (Cic); qui pugnacissi- 
me defendit suam sententiam 

CONTROVERSY, controversia (the 
point about which a contest takes place, the 
parties placing themselves in array on dif- 
Serent sides) : disceptatio (an amicable dis- 
cussion, to arrive at what is true or right): 
to decide or put an end to a controversy, 
controversiam tollere, sedare, dirimere, 
distrahere, also componere (Cés.): to 
judge controversies, controversias dijndi- 
care: to leave a controversy undecided, ali- 
quid in controversid relinquere: a@ con- 
troversy arises, oritur, exsistit, nascitur 
controversia: beyond all controversy, sine 
(alla) controversia: to carry on the con- 
troversy till night, controversiam usque 
ad noctem ducere: to have a controversy 
with any body, habére controversiam 
cum aliquo (de aliqua re): the whole con- 
troversy turns on this, de hac re omnis est 
controversia: I have no controversy with 
him, mihi cum eo controversie nihil est : 
to keep a controversy alive, controversiam 
alere (Ces.,.gut of a dispute). [OBs., con- 
troversari inter vos de aliqua re, to have 
@ controversy about a matter, occurs once 
in Cic., Fragm.; but that is authority 
enough.| || Subject of controversy, 
questio: res controversa : causa (the sub- 
ject proposed, &c.), often circumlocution, 
quod cadit in controversiam. The.contro- 
versy ts this, agitur de, &c. : to become a sub- 
ject of controversy, in controversiam ve- 
nire: to be a subject of controversy, in con- 
troversiad esse or versari: to make any 
thing a subject of controversy, rem in (di- 
cendi) controversiam vocare ; in contro- 
versiam adducere or (Ces.) deducere. 

CONTROVERT, im are, oppug- 
nare: to controvert successfully [vid. RE- 
FUTE]. Tocontrovert any body's opinion, 
alicujus opinioni repugnare (Cic.) ; alicu- 
jus sententiam impugnare (Tac.). 

CONTROVERTIBLE, quod in contro- 
versiam cadit or in controversiam vocari 
potest : controversus (that is controverted, 
and therefore disputable, opposed to con- 
fessus). JN. dubius et controversus (e. 
g., res, Cic.): quod or de quo ambigitur 
(on which people disagree). A controverti- 
ble poimt, res dubia et controversa (Cic.) ; 
res de qua in utramque partem dispu- 
tari potest (Sen., Ep., 88, who also uses in 
utramque partem disputabilis; which ad- 
mits of arguments for and against). [On 
controversiosus, vid. CONTROVERSIAL.] 
Not controvertible, vid. INCONTROVERT- 


IBLE. 

CONTROVERTIST. Vid. Conrtro- 
VERSIALIST. 

CONTUMACIOUS, contumax : perti- 
nax (Syn. in OBsTINAcy ; contumax is 
also the proper legal term for one who dis- 
obeys the peremptory order of a court, 
Hermog., Dig., 42, 1, 53]: imperium de- 
trectans (resisting authority ; refractory). 
(=> Refractariolus, pugnacious, once 
Cic., Att., 2,1, 3; but Orellt thinks the pas- 
sage doubtful: refractarius, once Sen. ; 
preefractus is (1) rugged of style ; opposed 
to rotundus ; (2) harsh, unbending, pre- 
fractus et ferreus, Cic. 

CONTUMACIOUSLY, contumaciter : 
pertinaciter: [[=3> not pretracte = “in 
@ harsh, unbending manner, stiffly ;” vid. 
Cic., Off. 3, 22}. 

CONTUMACIOUSNESS, 2? contumacia 

CONTUMACY, } (also, in 
the legal sense, of disobeying an order of 
the court, &c.): pertinacia (Syn. in Os- 
STINACY]. To be guilty of contumacy (= 
i. e., of disobedience to the orders of @ 
court), jus dicenti non obtemperare: to 
condemn any body with costs for contuma- 
cy, contumaciam ejus, qui jus dicenti non 
obtemperat, litis damno coercére (Her- 
mog., Dig., 42,1, 53): to pronounce sen- 
tence against any body, er nonsuit him for 
contumacy, *in contumacie pcenam or 
contumacie nomine absentem damnare 
(Bau.). 

CONTUMELIOUS, contumeliosus (of 
persons and things; in aliqua re: ad- 
versus aliquem): probrosus (attacking 
one’s moral character). Contumelious lan- 
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guage, contumeliosa dicta (Sal.) or verta 
(Quint.) ; verborum contumeliz [Oss., 
ignominiosa dicta, in connection with im- 
munda dicta, Hor., A. P., 247, not = “ con- 
tumelious language’]. To assail any body 
with contumelious language, contumeliam 
jacere in aliquem; verborum contume- 
liis lacerare aliquem ; contumelia aliquem 
insequi: to overwhelm any body with con- 
tumelious language, contumeliis operire 
atque opprimere aliquem ; vexare ali- 
— omnibus — : to look upon 
any as contumelious to me, in Meam 
commana’ aliquid verto. 

CONTUMELIOUSLY, contumeliose 


Cic. ; also -ius, -issime). 

CONTUMELIOUSNESS. [Vid. Con- 
paced Contumeliousness of language, 
contumeliosa dicta or verba; verborum 
contumeliz. 

CONTUMELY, contumelia (a wrong 
done to any body's honor). {For kindred 
meanings, vid. INsuLT, AFFRONT, &c.} 
To suffer or bear contumely, contumelias 
pati. [[-=> Cicero mocks M. Antonius for 
using Coutumeliam facere; but Freund 
observes, that it is not very clear why ; 
whether because it was an archaism, or be- 
cause it is used in the sense of contumelia 
affici, after analogy of jacturam facere. 
Contumeliam facere alicui, is used by 
Ter.) To assail any body with contumely ; 
vid. under CONTUMELIOUS. 

CONTUSE, elidere (e. g., the foot, pe- 
dem): contundere (e. g., aliquem fusti- 
bus, pugnis; alicujus faciem palma, Juv.): 
obterere (by trampling on it): sugillare 
(to strike on the face so as to leave a bruise ; 
cf. Schneid., Gr. Lex., on xdmov). 

CONTUSION, compressio: contusio 
(as act) : contusum (Scrib., Comp., 209 ; 
Plin., 29, 6, 39, &c.) ; * membri pars elisa 
(as thing ; the injured limb). 

CONVALESCENCE, sanitas restituta, 
or (Just.) recuperata: inclinata in melius 
valetudo (incipient c I é, when the 
disease has taken a good turn): valetudo 
confirmata or a morbo contirmata; but as 
these rather denote “recovery,” it is better 
to use circumlocution with convalescere 
(=> convalescentia, late ; Symmach.}. To 
assure any body of his speedy convales- 
cence, dicere alicui, fore ut perbrevi con- 
valescat. 

CONVALESCENT, circumlocution. To 
be convalescent, convalescere : morbum 
(e. g.. Quartanam) passum convalescere 
(viresque integras recuperare); recreari 
e or a morbo; sanitatem recipere ; eva- 
dere e morbo ; ex incommoda valetudine 
emergere; sanum fieri e morbo; melius 
alicui factum est; aliquis melius se habet 
(is better). To be quite convalescent, plane 
convalescere: to be slowly convalescent, 
tarde convalescere or paullatim sanita- 
tem recipere (Just.). (Vid. REcovER.] 

Convalescere ex or de morbo: not, 
with Muretus, a morbo : the simple ablative 
after it denotes the means by which the con- 
valescence has been brought about.) To 
assure any body that he will very soon be 
convalescent, dicere alicui, fore, ut perbre 
vi convalescat. He is almost convalescent 
already, inclinata jam in melius egri vale- 
tudo est. 

CONVENE. || Conroe; convocare: 
to convene @ meeting or ly, concilj- 
um convocare ; aliquos ad concilium 
ad concionem, Liv.) convocare ; concio- 
nem vocare, advocare. || Jo summon 
judicially (Ayliffe), citare (summon to 
appear ; e. g., before @ court): aliquem 
evocare, excire (on the part of magistrates) : 
in jus vocare: in judicium arcessere (be- 
fore a court of justice). INTR., vid. As- 
SEMBLE, INTR. — 

CONVENIENCE, commoditas : com 
modum : opportunitas (convenient nature 
of any thing with reference to time and 
place). (In @ house) one must consider 
convenience and beauty, est adhibenda 
commoditatis dignitatisque diligentia 
(Cic., Off., 1, 39, 138): with these faults it 
has this great convenience, in his vitiis in- 
est illa magna commoditas (Cic., Rep., 2, 
4): the conveniences of life (opposed to its 
necessaries), commoditas vite ; commoda, 
ornamenta vite : vite cultus (of refined, 
civilized life) ; also usus only (vid. Herzog 
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ces., B. G., 6, 24). Conveniences, com- 
moditates ; commoda; opportunitates. 
At your convenience, or, if it suits your 
cor:venience, si commodum tibi erit ; quod 
commodo tuo fiat; quum commodum 
tuum erit: but only if it suits your conven- 
tence, tuo tamen commodo; or sed tamen 
quod commodo tuo fiat: I would wish 
you to come as soon as ever it suits your 
convenience, tu, quod commodo tuo fiat, 
quam primum velim venias : from consid- 
erations of convenience, commodi causa. 
Vid. CONVENIENT. 

CONVENIENT. || Fit, suitable, com- 
modus: opportunus (especially with ref- 
erence to situation; then, also, from the 
time of its occurrence, its age, &c.): aptus 
(fit) : accommodatus (ad aliquid, or alicui 
rei, adapted to it): idoneus (fit, convenient 
from its natural properties). JN. oppor- 
tunus et idoneus; commodus et idoneus; 
habilis et aptus : appositus ad aliquid (e. 
g., well adapted for ; menses ad agendum 
maxime appositi, Cic.). Sometimes expe- 
ditus (offering no difficulties ; e. g., via). 
Very convenient, percommodus; perido- 
neus ; peropportunus (alicui rei or ad ali- 
quid): aconventent dress for running in, 
vestis commoda ad cursum. [Jf it is con- 
venient to you, si commodum tibi erit: but 
only if it ts convenient to you, tuo tamen 
commodo: sed tamen quod commodo 
tuo fiat : I will not claim it till it is conven- 
tent to you, non exigam, nisi commodo 
tuo: when it is convenient to you, quum 
tuum erit commodum: come as soon as 
ever it ts convenient to you, tu, quod com- 
modo tuo fiat, quamprimum velim veni- 
as: see him yourself (i. e., have an inter- 
view with him) as soon as it is convenient to 
you, ipse, quod commodo tuo fiat, cum 
e€0 colloquere : a convenient time, tempus 
opportunum, idoneum, commodum : for 
doing any thing, tempus ad agendum ido- 
neum or appositum: a convenient house, 
*domus commoda or *commode in- 
structa; domicilium bonum: a convenient 
opportunity, occasio idonea or commoda 
et idonea; opportunitas. || Proper, &c. 
(vid.), utilis: 7 is convenient, convenit (is 
suitable with infinitive, especially Lucr. ; 
with ut, Cic., qui convenit, ut qui—iidem 
improbos se quam populares esse ma- 
lint): utile est (is useful): decet (is be- 


coming). 

CONVENIENTLY, commode; oppor- 
tune: bene: idonee: apte: recte: ac- 
commodate: apposite. Syn. in CONVEN- 
IENT. 

CONVENT, monasterium: ccenobium 
(ecclesiastical): to go into a convent, * in 
costum monachorum or monacharum re- 
cipi: more Christiano cultui divino sac- 
rari (of one who takes the vows, Ammian. 
Marc., 18, 10, extr.): of or belonging to a 
convent, monasterialis (late), or by geni- 
tive, monachorum (monacharum) or co- 
nobii, monasterii. The convent walls, 
*muri, qui ccenobium or monasterium, 
cingunt: the convent-rule, * lex coenobitis 
(or monachis) servanda: the convent- 
school, * schol, in quibus a ccenobitis or 
a monachis, liter traduntur; * schole, 
que in coenobio habentur. 

CONVENTICLE, conventiculum (con- 
venticle, used by Tacitus for the place of 
meeting ; so Arnobius) : * conventiculum 
eotum, qui patriam religionem, or patria 
sacra, deseruerunt. 

CONVENTION. || An assembly [vid. 
ASSEMBLY, CONGREGATION]. || Agree- 
ment, vid. 

CONVENTIONAL, quod fit (&c.) ex 
pacto, ex foedere, ex conventu (Auct. ad 
Her., 2, 13, extr.), or ex convento (Cic., 
Att., 6, 3,7). JIN. ex pacto et convento. 
{1° Conventionalis, founded on, or re- 
lating to, a convention ; e. g., convention- 
alis stipulatio, Pomp. and Ulp. Dig., 45,1, 
5, and 52.) Conventional arrangements, 
pacta: pactiones. || The word is some- 
times used in a wider sense for what is ar- 
ranged by a tacit agreement or understana- 
ing ; perhaps usu receptus (Plin.) : trala- 
ticius (handed down from father to son; a 
matter of routine). 

CONVERGE, vergere (in or ad aliquid): 
to the centre, in medium (Cic., N. D., 2, 45, 
116) : to a point, ad unum idemque punc- 
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tum vergere; *eodem vergere: to con- 
verge to that point, illuc vergere (Tac., 
but in a figurative sense). 

CONVERGENT, } circumlocution with 

CONVERGENCY,}$_ verbs under Con- 
VERGE. From the convergency of all its 
parts to the centre, * ex eo, quod omnes 
ejus partes in medium vergunt, &c. 

CONVERSABLE, affabilis: in omni 
sermone aftabilis (Cic.) 

CONVERSABLENESS, affabilitas : af- 
fabilitas sermonis (Cic., who joins comitas 
affabilitasque sermonis). 

CQNVERSABLY, atffabiliter (Macr. ; 
-issime, Gell.). 

CONVERSANT, exercitatus in re or in 
aliqua re facienda: versatus in re. JN. 
exercitatus et paratus: versatus exerci- 
tatusque (who has been much engaged in 
any thing, and thus has had much prac- 
tice) : peritus alicujus rei (skilled in any 
thing): aliqua re instructus (furnished 
with it, of some knowledge ; e. g., dialecti- 
cis, with logic, Cic.) : to be conversant with 
all the usual topics and common-places of 
philosophy, habére omnes philosophie 
notos et tractatos locos (Cic., Or., 33, 188). 
Not conversant with any thing, in aliqua 
re rudis (Cic.): alicujus rei‘ignarus [vid. 
IGNORANT]. To be tolerably ‘conversant 
with any thing, exercitationem modicam 
consecutum esse: I am conversant with 
any thing, in aliqua re satis exercitatus 
sum; alicujus rei usu exercitatus sum: 
conversant with Latin and Greek, Greece 
et Latine doctus; doctus Grecis et Lati- 
nis literis (especially with Latin and Greek 
literature): conversant with the law, erudi- 
tus disciplina juris: to be conversant with 
many subjects, multarum rerum. peritum 
esse: to be very conversant with any thing, 
bene or probe versatum esse in re ; mag- 
num usum habére in re (to possess practi- 
cal knowledge; e. g., of military matters, 
of politics, &c.): very conversant with 
nautical affairs, in rebus maritimis exer- 
citatissimus paratissimusque (Cic.). || T'o 
be conversant about (e. g., mathemat- 
ics are conversant about extension). Vid. 
TREAT OF. 

CONVERSATION, sermo (mostly with- 
out definite or serious object): colloquium: 
collocutio (agreed upon for any given pur- 
pose ; a conference) [= DIALOGUE, Vid.]: 
a@ private conversation, sermonis cum ali- 
quo communicatio: a familiar conversa- 
tion, sermones familiares : confabulatio : 
a conversation for the sake of passing the 
time, sermones ludicri: @ conversaiion (a 
léte-d-téte), presentis cum presenti collo- 
quium ; preesens sermo: a learned con- 
versation, sermo doctus : to enter into con- 
versation with any body, se dare in ser- 
monem cum aliquo ; sermonem cum ali- 
quo instituere, or ordiri, or occipere: to 
have or hold a conversation with any body, 
sermonem conferre cum aliquo; cum 
aliquo colloqui: to have or hold a secret 
conversation with any body, arcano or se- 
creto cum aliquo colloqui: to carry on a 
conversation, sermocinari; colloqui cum 
aliquo; confabulari; sermones cwdere or 
serere cum aliquo (with the notion of a 
familiar or agreeable conversation, ser- 
mones cedere especially comically). I 
have a conversation with any body, est 
mihi sermo cum aliquo, about any thing, 
de re: to touch on such or such a subject 
in the course of conversation, in sermonem 
delabi or incidere: to turn the conversa- 
tion to some other subject, sermonem alio 
transferre : the conversation flags, sermo 
friget: not to let the conversation drop or 
flag, sermonem queerere ; fabulas arces- 
sere (by endeavoring to find subjects ; vid. 
Ruhnk., Ter., Eun., 3, 3,10): to break off 
the conversation, sermonem incidere or 
(if suddenly) preecidere [medium ser- 
monem abrumpere, Virg., Ain., 4, 388) ; 
inceptum sermonem abrumpere (7ac., 
Ann., 4, 60, 2); sermonem, quem incho- 
avi, abrumpere (Quint, 4, 3, 13; hence 
abrumpere sermonem is by no means un- 
classical) : the usual topic of conversation 
is, &c., sermo plerumque habetur de, &c. : 
to be the subject of general conversation (of 
persons), in ore or in sermone omnium 
esse; in fabulis esse; omnium sermoni- 
bus vapulare : to become the subject of gen- 
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eral conversation, fabuam fieri; in ser 
monem venire: in sermonem incidere 
(Cic., Fam., 9,3; tamen in sermonem in- 
cidemus): any thing is the subject of every 
body's conversation through one whole sum- 
mer, aliquid unam estatem aures refercit 
sermonibus: to report to any body a per- 
son’s conversation, alicujus sermonem ad 
aliquem deferre: I will send you a full 
and exact account of the conversation I had 
with him, o illius sermo- 
nem omnibus verbis expressum mittam;: 
to say frequently in conversation, in ser 
monibus dictitare (Cic., Fam., 1, 9, extr.): 
to speak of any thing frequently in conver- 
sation, aliquid crebris usurpare sermoni- 
bus: to take part in a conversation, sermo- 
ni interesse: a@ conversation gets abroad 
or is reported by any body, sermo per ali- 
quem emanat. There is some conversa- 
tion about, &c. [vid. TaLK] : in the course 
of conversation, in sermone: to mention 
any thing to any body in the course of con- 
versation, alicui in sermone injicere, with 
accusative and infinitive (Cic. ad Div., 12, 
16, 2): a thing is said in the course of con- 
versation, incidit mentio de aliqué re ; in- » 
cidit sermo in aliquam rem, Crassus be- 
gan the conversation, Crassus princeps 
fuit sermonis ordiendi: to carry on a can- 
versation till a late hour (of the night), ser- 
monem in multam noctem producere . 
he seized upon something that had fallen in 
conversation, and pretended that it was a 
commission, sermone aliquo arrepto prc 
mandatis abusus est (Cic.). Thelanguage 
of common conversation, sermo (== oratia 
remissa et finitima quotidianew locu- 
tioni, Auwct. ad Her., cf. 2, 9, 4,19; so- 
luta oratio, qualis in sermone et episto- 
lis; and Hor.,sermonipropiora). || Crim- 
inal conversation, adulterium. To 
have @ criminal conversation with any 
body's wife, adulterio cognovisse alicujus 
uxorem. Vid. ADULTERY. 

CONVERSE, s. || Conversation, vid. 
|| In logic(the predicate becoming the sub. 
ject, and the subject the predicate), by cir- 
cumlocution : in some propositions the con- 
verse is also true, quedam et retrorsum 
idem valent (Quint., who gives as the ex- 
ample, vivit homo, qui spirat; and spirat, 
gui vivit; 5, 9, 6): of some propositions 
ihe converse is not true, quedam in contra- 
rium non recurrunt (Quint., ib.; his ex- 
ample is, movetur, qui ingreditur, which 
can not be converted to; qui movetur, in- 
greditur). 

CONVERSE, v., loqui cum aliquo (gen- 
eral term = to speak) : sermocinare or ser- 
monem conferre cum aliquo (to have a 
discourse): cum aliquo colloqui (of a téte- 
a-téte, especially to settle some matter): con- 
fabulari or sermones familiares conferre 
cum aliquo (of familiar or intimate conver- 
sation): to converse very agreeably with 
any body, jucundissime loqui cum aliquo: 
lo converse about any thing, habére ser- 
mones de aliqua re; disputare de aliqua 
re (alleging reasons for and against any 
thing) : here they conversed on literary, 
scientific subjects, * erant ibi sermones de 
literis or de artium studiis atque doctriné: 
Tiberius hardly ever conversed even with, 
&c., nullus Tiberio aut rarissimus etiam 
cum (proximis) sermo (Suet., Tib.,68). To 
converse together, colloqui inter se or inter 
nos, vos, &c. [J3— colloqui secum= to 
converse with one's self, to think over any 
thing with one’s self, &c.]. Vid., also, 
“to have or hold a conversation,” 
under CONVERSATION. 

CONVERSELY, retrorsum (Cic., M 
D., 2, 33, 84: ex terra aqua, ex aqua ori- 
tur aer, ex aere wether; deinde retrorsum 
vicissim ex wthere aer, &c. So, too, re 
tro, Lucr., N. D., 1, 760). To hold good 
conversely, retrorsum idem valére: not to 
hold good conversely, in contrarium non 
recurrere (both Quint.; vid. under ‘the 
CONVERSE”). ; 

CONVERSION. || Act of changing, 
change, conversio: commutatio. || Mor 
al change, *morum mutatio: * ad bo- 
nam frugem revocatio (from vice) : mores 
emendatiores : vita emendatior (with ref 
erence to one’s former mode of life, Ulp, 
Dig., 4, 3, 11): * accessio ad Christi doce 
trinam (the embracing of Christianity). 
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Conversion of a proposition (in 
Rt circumlocution . Gidem) retror- 
sum dicere: vid. the CONVERSE. 


ae cits Sa 
:* quia ii 
‘iit Te make o convtt Of any body; Vid. 


to ConveRT. 

CONVERT. |] To change; TR. mu- 
tare (into any thing, in aliquid) : vertere 
(aliquid in aliquid): convertere in ali- 


quem or id (to convert any thing or 
any into something or somebody else ; 
e. g, Hecubam in canem; crimen in 


convertere in for- 

mam alicujus rei e. g., terras in freti for- 
mam, Orv.): fingere or formare in aliquid; 
pons tae hat in aliquid ; 
in habitum rei (to give it 

the shape of 5 in 


the properties of something else): ‘rans- 
Satie or traducere (in or ad aliquem or 
aliquid, or with adverb of motion to a place ; 
huc, alio: to remove or change tt from— 
to). To convert enmities into fri ht 
inimicitias in amicitiam traducere (Cic. ; 
of the ground or consideration that wrought 
change) : to convert pain into joy, dolo- 
rem gaudio mutare: to convert any body's 


| gravity into mirth, alicujas animum ad 


aritatem risumque traducere (Cic.). 
|| To change the use or destination of 
any thing. To convert any thing to one’s 
own use, aliquid suum facere: aliquid in 
se transferre (unjustly): convertere ali- 
quid in suam rem or ad suum commo- 
dum (Cie. ; turn it to one’s own advantage 
or profit): to convert another man’s proper- 
ty to my own use, in meam rem aliena 
convertere (Cic., Off, 1, 14, 42) : conver- 
tere in aliam naturam (to change into an- 
other nature). || To change benefi- 
cially; in @ moral point of view, 
corrigere : emendare (to rectify): 
mores alicujus emendare ; 
virtutem revocare (with ab aliqua re; e. g., 
a perdita luxuria, Nep., Dion., 6,2); ali- 
quem ad frugem corrigere or compellere 
(comically); aliquem in melius traducere 
(Sen., De Ird, 2, 13, extr.): one who is not 

le of being converted, insanabilis. 
| With reference to opinion, aliquem 
de sententia deducere, demovére ; in ali- 
am mentem adducere ; aliam mentem in- 
jicere ; aliquem a consilio revocare (with 
reference to @ purpose): opinione aliquem 
dejicere (with reference to a prejudice). 
| With reference to creed, * ad verum 
Dei cultum alicujus animum convertere. 
| T'o convert a proposition (in logic), 
idem, &c., retrorsum dicere. 

Tose CoNnvERTED. ||To be changed 
into a different substance, converti 
in aliam naturam: mutari in aliquid (e. 
g., in taurum): se vertere or convertere 
Gn aliquid) : transfigurari in aliquid (e. g., 
into a wolf, in lapum): abire in aliquid 
(e. g., oppidum abiit in villam). || Zn a 
moral point of view, mores suos mu- 
tare; in viam redire; ad virtutem redire 
or revocari; ad bonam frugem se reci- 
pere; morum mutationem facere; ad 
sanitatem redire—in melius traduci (Sen.): 
he is quite a converted character, totus fac- 
tus est alius; commutatus est totus: in 
melius mutatus est. || Jn a matter of 
opinion, sententiam mutare: sententia 
sua decedere. || With reference to 
creed, *fictorum deorum superstitioni- 
bus purgari: *Christum sequi: * ad 
Christianam fidem transire (to embrace the 
Christian religion: of a heathen). 

CONVERT, intr. Vid. To BE Con- 
VERTED, S 

CONVERTIBLE, commutabilis (Cic. 
and Quint.): but mostly by circumlocution 
with verbs in CONVERT. || A convertible 
preposition (in logic), quod retrorsum 
idem valet; quod in contrarium recurrit 
(Quint.). 

CONVEX, convexus: gibbus (opposed 
to concavus, Cels., 8, 1, in.). 

CONVEXITY, convexitas (probably 
only in the elder Pliny): convexa (plural 
of convexum, substantively 7 eg. 
convexa cerli). ‘ 

CONVEY. || To carry, portare: as- 
portare (from one viace to anothcr, as 
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corn, ects, &e') : vehere: vectare (espe- 
pk i vehicle, or by slaves, 


a all 
three indicating the state of motion): 
ferre (te carry, e. g., a burden): bajulare 
(on ones shoulders or back): transpor- 
tare: transvehere aliquo (to convey either 
by water or land to a place ; of persons and 
things): a loco transferre or deportare 
aliquo (to convey from any place to some 


hand, ae) the mouth, cibum ad os fer- 
re, admovére; manum ad os admovére: 
to convey across a river, traducere trans 
flumen : to convey any body under an es- 
cort to any place, aliquem cum custodibus 
mittere aliquo: not one of the transports 
that conveyed the soldiers was missing, 
nulla navis, qu# milites portaret, deside- 
rabatur: to convey the troops back tn two 
embarkations, duobus commeatibus exer- 
citum reportare (Ces., B. G., 5, 23, in.). 
|| To transmit [vid. To oa per- 
ferre (to carry to any body; e. g., literas ; 
and, improperly, commissions or commands, 
alicujus mandata): perferendum curare 
(to have any thing conveyed). Hehad every 
thing conveyed to hiz own house, ad se om- 
nia transtuht (i. e., from another's, Nep.) : 
deportare (to have a person conveyed under 
the care of guards to the place of his ban- 
ishment). || To convey one’s self to 
any place, se conferre aliquo: in ali- 
quem locum se conferre: ire, proficisci 
aliquo. || Jo make over (a right or 
property), cedere alicui aliquid or aliqua 
Te ; concedere alicui aliquid ; transcribere 
alicui aliquid (by a written document, Dig.): 
@ part of some 
alicui aliquid de aliqué re: of one’s share 
in a thing, cedere parte sud; also cedere 
alicui possessione alicujus rei (e. g., gar- 
dens, hortorum): to convey property to a 
mortgagee, rem hypothéce nomine obli- 
gare (jurisconsults). || Convey away, 
amoveére (e. g., nebulonem illum ex istis 
locis, Cic.): demovére: removére (put 
it aside): portare: asportare (e. g., corn, 
effects, &c.): amoliri (to remove @ mass 
by violent ce maple avehere: devehere 
( away by a vehicle or beast of burden: 
devehere mostly with mention of the piace 
to which) : abducere ( properly to lead away 
@ person ; then also things). JN. auferre 
et abducere. To convey away secretly or 
by stealth, clam removére ; furto subdu- 
cere (of hostages, Liv., 9,11): subtrahere 
e. g., the baggage, impedimenta). || To 
convey one’s self @way, amovére se 
(€. g., he resolved to convey himself away at 
once, and to the greatest possible distance, 
statuit repente recedere, seque e medio 
quam longissime amovére, Suet.) : abire, 
&c. [Vid. Go Away.] Impropr. To con- 
vey a meaning, mostly by vis subjecta est 
voci; he vis est verbi, &c. [Vid. Mean- 
ING.] || Communicate intelligence, 
&c. Vid. Communicare, Iupart. 
_CONVEYANCE. |[ As act, transvec- 
tio (conveyance across, or from one side to 
é other ; e. g., Acherontis) : portatio (act 
of carrying away; transporting goods, 
&c.): asportatio (the conreying or carry- 
tng away, Cic., Verr., 2. 4, 49, extr..eorum 
(signorum] asportatio difficilis videbatur): 
vectura (the being conreyed by wagon or 
ship; pro vectura solvere ; sine vecture 
periculo; vectura mercium, Paul., Dig.): 
exportatio (conveyance out of a country): 
deportatio (the being conveyed to the place 
of one’s banishment) : invectio (conveyance 
into a country) : subvectio and ( Tac.) sub- 
vectus (the conveyance of supplies to an 
army, &c., whether by land or sea). ([=> 
Vectio occurs only in efficere quadrupe- 
dum vectiones, Cic.; vectatio is ezer- 
cise on or in @ carriage, Suet.} 
| 4 conveyance [vid. VeutcLEe]. In 
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the plural, conveyances, vecture (for corn 
supplies, &c., Caes., B. C., 3,32). || The 
means of conveyance, * occasio vec- 
ture (of getting any thing conveyed): oc- 
casio vehiculi ( for a traveler): casus navi- 
gandi (by sea). I have hitherto 
able to find any means of communication, 
* me adhuc vecture occasio frustrata est. 
|| Conveyance of property, transcrip- 
tio (vid. Gai., Inst., 3,130: from any body 
to , ab aliquo ad aliquem): cessio 
(the giving up one’s rights over a property 
to another 


. 
CONVEYANCER, scriba publicus (gen- 
eral term for any scribe, notary, &c., au- 
thorized by the state): signator (one who 
signs wills, deeds, &c., as a witness): ta- 
bellio (who draws up deeds, wills, &c., 
Ul... Dig.). 
CONVICT, 
quem (also any tion of the 
crime): of any thing, alicujus rei, some- 
times in aliqua re, iqua re (in pari 
peceato, Cic.; in homicidio, Plin.; in 
aifectatione imperii, Tac.); or with infini- 
tive (e. g., to convict any body of utter ig- 
norance, aliquem nihil scire convincere, 
Cie.) : coarguere aliquem alicujus rei (ex- 
presses generally only the hope of convict- 
ing ; hence the perfect must be used of act- 
ually convicting ; Ulpian says, 1, 192, De 
V. S, arguisse — accusasse et convicisse) : 
condemnare (to condemn, vid.). || To con- 
vict (a statement, &c., of falsehood, error), 
convincere: redarguere; revincere ( 
establishing the contrary). || Convicte 
convictus alicujus rei and in re ; comper- 
tus alicujus rei: of an assault, de vi; of 
@ capital crime, rerum capitalium. Con 
vict by his own mouth or confession, con- 


victus Senn gang seat CoNnDEMNED. 

CONVICT, s., tus : condemmnatus. 

CONVICT, adj. Vid. ConvicTEepb. 

CONVICTION. || The finding, or 
being found, guilty; circumlocution 
with convictus, compertus, &c. [=> 
Convictio, in this sense, not Latin.] If i 
is his second conviction, on a charge of 
this kind, si quo in pari ante peccato con- 
vVictus sit (Cte). [Jf it is not necessary to 
distinguish between conviction and con- 
demnation, vid. CoNDEMNATION.] 
|| Full persuasion, persuasio; but 
mostly by circumlocution with perssasum 
habére, &e. [Vid. “ta be conrincea,’ —n- 
der Convince]. To entertain a full or 
firm conviction, persuasissimum habére ; 
plenum persuasionis esse; mihi persua- 
sissimum est; plane non dubito, quin; 
certe scio (absolutely, and with accusative 
and infinitive). 

CONVINCE, convincere aliquem alicu- 
jus rei or de aliqua re (to make good one’s 
position against any body by invincible 
arguments): persuadére de re (persuade 
a man; induce him to believe it). [> In- 
stead of de re, persuadére the accu- 
sative, but only of a neuter pronoun: id, 
illud, quidquam, or unum, multa, &c. To 
convince any body that, &c., convincere 
or adére with accusatire and infini- 
tive. To be convinced that, &c., persuade- 
tur or persuasum est mihi, tibi, &c. 
(> by no means persuadeor or persua- 
sus sum): sibi persuadére (to convince 
one’s self): Tam convinced, mihi persuasi ; 
mihi persuasum est, of any thing, de ali- 
qua re; persuasum habeo (Cic., Verr., 45, . 
25; but Zumpt strikes out persuasum and 
reads habent only) [{>>> persuasum 
mihi habeo, Cas., B. G. 3, 2 being a 
somewhat doubtful reading, is better avoid- 
ed; although Herzog seems to defend it 
satisfactorily]: I am fully convinced, mihi 
persuasissimum est; plane non dubito, 
quin, &c.; certe scio, with accusative and 
infinitice. Sometimes exploratum, per- 
spectum, cognitum habére aliquid (to 
know it for certain): I can not be con- 
vinced, non possum adduci, ut credam: 
I would wish you to be convinced that. &c., 
hoc tibi persuadeas velim; velim tibi ita 
persuadeas; sic volo te tibi persuadére ; 
I hope you feel convinced that I shall do 
every thing, &c., illud cave dubites, quin 
ego omnia faciam. Not to be easily con- 
vinced, non facile adduci ad credendum 
(Vep.): you convince me that it ie just as 
you say (in a letter), —— ener, ut 


convincere : @ person, ali- 
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feribis, mihi persuades: J earnestly wish 
to be convinced of the existence of the gods, 
decs esse persuaderi mihi—plane velim: 
T could never be convinced that the soul, 
&c., mihi numquam persuaderi potuit, 
animos, &c. All men are convinced that 
you are as sound a lawyer as any man liv- 
tng, constat inter omnes neminem te ju- 
ris peritiorem esse. [Oss. That hoc, sic, 
ita are often used with persuadére, where 
to us they seem superfluous ; e. g., having 
convinced himself that my letters, &c., 
quum sibi ita persuasisset, meas—lite- 
ras, &c.] 

CONVINCING, ad persuadendum ac- 
commodatus: ad persuasionem apposi- 
tus: firmus ad probandum (cogent; e. g., 
argumentum): gravis (weighty; e. g., ar- 
gumentum: comp. Cic., Rosc. Com., 12, 
36) ; a most convincing proof, argumentum 
gravissimum et firmissinum. [ Quintilian 
uses persuasibilis = miOards, in three pas- 


sages.] 

CONVINCINGLY, ad persuadendum 
accommodate ; ad persuasionem apposite 
(e. g., to speak, dicere) : manifeste. 

CONVIVIAL || Pertaining to a 
banquet, convivalis (instead of convivia- 
lis; e. g., oblectamenta ludignum, Liv.): 
epularis (e. g., accubitio, Cic.). || Fond 
of banque?3, company, &c., qui con- 
viviis delectatur: qui in conviviis versa- 
tur: qui nullum convivium renuit: qui 
cosnas obit; ad ccenas itat, &c. [epulo, 
late, Appul.]. || One suited to bea 
pleasant guest. A convivial person, 
conviva commodus, hilaris. || A conviv- 
ial meeting, convivium: compotatio 
(if there is much drinking): comissatio 
(of a riotous kind) : accubitio epularis (in 
Cic., but rather as a definition of convivi- 
um, &c.). 

CONVIVIALITY, either circumlocution, 

letum convivam agere (Hor.), &c., or 
by the general terms for Minru. 

CONVOCATION, convocatio (the act 
of convoking, pseudo-Cic.). || Assembly, 
congregation, vid. 

CONVOKE, convocare: to convoke an 
assembly of the people, in concionem vo- 
care or convocare populum; also convo- 
care populum only : to convoke the senate, 
senatum cogere or convocare : to convoke 
the soldiers, milites in concionem convo- 
care (to an assembly). 

CONVOLVULUS, convolvulus (Plin., 
21, 5, 11). 

CONVOY, aliquem preesidii causa coni- 
itari: preesidio esse alicui or alicui rei (e. 
g., impedimentis) : aliquem comitari (gen- 
eral term for accompanying). 

CONVOY, s. || As protecting force, 
presidium (general term): milites preesi- 
diarii: (of ships) * naves presidiariw. To 
grant any body a convoy, presidium ali- 
cui dare: a strong convoy, tirmo presidio 
aliquem munire: to grant any body a con- 
voy to any place, prvesidium dare, ut ali- 
quis tuto perveniat aliquem locum (Jep., 
Epam., 4, 4); efficere, ut tuto aliquis ali- 
quem locum perveniat (/d., Timol., 2, 2). 
To serve as a convoy, presidio esse (alicui, 
navibus, &c.). || OBs. Sometimes “ con- 
voy” includes both the protecting and pro- 
tected ficets (Webst.), * naves mercatoriwe 
(firmo) presidio or presidiarid classe mu- 
nite ; or commeatus (body of persons 
sailing, travelling together ; e. g., comme- 
atus nostri Pontico mari ac ‘Trapezunte 
oppido adventantes, J'ac.). To cut off our 
convoys, commeatus nostros intercipere 
(7 they were bringing in supplies). 

CONVULSE, prorr. || Cause con- 
vulsions, spasmos facere (after spas- 
mos fieri prohibet, Plin., 30, 12, 36), and 
probably convellere, as convulsus is so 
used. Impropr. |j Shake violently, 
convellere (e. g., rempublicam, instituta, 
&c.). JN. labefactare et convellere : qua- 
fere : quassare : concutere : conquassare 
{to shake) : percutere: percellere (to make 
a violent impression on any thing : percu- 
tere, of @ sudden, unexpected convulsion: 
percellere, of one, the effects of which are 
of long duration). To convulse the state, 
rempublicam convelleze, quassare, con- 
cutere, labefactare, dilacerare : rempub- 
licam atrociter agitare (Sall.): the empire, 
regnum brah Me, labefactare ; imperi- 
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um percutere : to convulse the earth (Thom- 
son), terram ingenti motu concutere. Jo 
convulse any body with laughter, magnum, 
maximum, mirum risum alicui movére, 
concitare. To be convulsed with laughter, 
risu corruere (Cic.), emori (Ter.), rumpi 
(Afran. ap. Nonn.); cachinnum tollere ; 
miros risus edere. 

CONVULSED, convulsus (medical tech- 
nical term, Suet., Quint.). To be convuls- 
ed, convelli: spasmo laborare. Impropr. 
Vid. ConvuLsE. 

CONVULSION, spasmus: spasma (both 
Plin., cnacpos, oxdcpa), pure Latin, con- 
vulsio (Scrib. Comp., 165): to be seized 
with convulsions, convelli: one who is sub- 
ject to convulsions, spasticus (cracrikés). 
To prevent convulsions, spasmos fieri pro- 
hibére (Plin.). To be useful in convul- 
sions, ad spasmos utile esse. 

CONVULSIVE, spasticus. 

CONVULSIVELY, quasi spasmo vex- 
aretur. 

COO (of doves), gemere (Virg., Ecl., 1, 
58). Fie. To be billing and cooing (of 
lovers, &c.), columbulatim labra conse- 
rere labris (Mattius ap. Gell., 20, 9, 2): la- 
bris columbari alicui (Macen. ap. Sen., Ep., 
114): columbatim dare basia (poet. in 
Anthol. Lat., 3, 219). 

COOING, gemitus. 
ing, exosculatio. 

COOK, coquus: feminine, coqua; co- 
quula (diminutive): the head cook in the 
house of a wealthy Roman, archimagirus 
apxiudyetpos, Juven., 9, 109): to be one's 
own cook, sibi manu sua parare cibum: a 
cook’s boy, * puer culinarius ; plural, culi- 
narii (Scrib. Larg., 230): hunger is the 
best cook, cibi condimentum fames est 
(Cic., De Fin., 2, 28, 90): malum. panem 
tenerum tibi et siligineum fames reddet 
(Sen., Ep., 123, 2): a@ cook’s shop, popina: 
one who keeps a cook’s shop, popinarius 
(late). A cook’s knife, culter coquinaris 
(Var.). 

COOK, v., coquere (to prepare food by 
heat) : mitigare : igne mollire (to make soft 
by heat) : to cook any thing in any thing 
(e. g., in milk, oil, &c.), coquere in or ex 
aliqua re (e. g., in lacte; ex oleo, &c.); 
incoquere aliqua re o7 cum aliqua re (e. g., 
aqua ferventi, cum aqua): to cook any 
thing well, percoquere : to cook some food, 
cibum or cibaria coquere ; cibum parare 
or comparare (general term for prepare) : 
to cook one’s own meal or dinner, sibi 
manu sud parare cibum: cooked, coctus ; 
igne mollitus. 

COOK, v., InTR., coquinare (Plaut.). 

COOKERY, res coquinaria: coctura 
(the manner in which one cooks). A cook- 
ery-book, liber, qui observationes coquendi 
continet (vid. Plin., 18, 25): * liber, qui 
est de re coquinarid, or de opsoniis et 
condimentis. (Ce Liber de re coqui- 
narid would not be Latin.) (As title), de 
re coquinarid or de opsoniis et condi- 
mentis. Vid., also, “the art of coukery,” 
in COOKING. 

COOKING, coctura (the manner of 
cooking): also by circumlocution ; e. g., to 
make use of fire for cooking, uti igne ad 
mitigandum or ad molliendum cibum: 
meat for cooking, * caro coquenda: a ves- 
sel for cooking, vas coquinarium ; plural, 
vasa coquinaria; vasa, quibus ad cibum 
comparandum uti assolent or assolemus ; 
vasa, que ad cibaria coquenda et confi- 
cienda pertinent: the art of cooking, * ars 
coquinaria ; * ars culinaria : wine used for 
cooking, vinum cibarium : wood used for 
cooking, ligna cocta, coctilia, acapna (dried 
wood which burned without smoke): ligna, 
quibus ad coquenda cibaria uti assolent 
(after Col., 12, 3, 2). 

COOK-MAID. Vid. Coox. 

COOK-ROOM, * culina. 

COOL, frigidus (that makes cvol) : alsus 
(cool in itself, of houses, rooms, &c.; it so 
happens that it is found only in the com- 
parative ; e. g., nihil alsius) : somewhat 
cool, subfrigidus ; frigidiusculus (late): to 
make or render cool, refrigerare : frigidum 
facere (frigerare and frigefactare, not used 
in prose). \| Fic. Lukewarm, vid. TEP- 
1p. || With reference to tempera- 
ment, tranquillus: quietus: pacatus: se- 
datus: placidus [Syn. in CaLm]: lentus 


|| Billing and coo- 
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(indifferent) : sevus (cool against a lover): 
cool in danger, impavidus ; fortis (despis- 
ing danger) : to be cool, quietum, &c., esse. 
|| lmpudent, vid. 

COOL, s., frigus (the being cold, and so 
refreshing, Hor., Od., 3, 13, 10; frigus 
amabile) : algor (the being felt to be cold) : 
the cool of the evening, * aér vespertinus : 
* aura spirans ab occidente. 

COOL, wv. TR. refrigerare; frigidum 
facere ; vid. “to make cool,” in Coo. : dare 
alicui das (ft to afford coolness) : recreare 
(to refresh): to cool a person (who is ina 
perspiration) by fanning him, estuanti 
lene frigus ventilare flabello (Mart., 3, 82) : 
the winds cool the atmosphere, ventorum 
flatu nimii temperantur calores : to cool 
one’s self in the shade, umbris refrigerari. 

COOL, mntr., frigescere : refrigescere : 
refrigerari (properly and figuratively of 
persons and things): languescere: elan- 
guescere (to grow languid, flag ; e. g., in- 
dustria) : defervescere (of the heat, estus ; 
and improperly of passion, ira): (sensim) 
residére (to subside ; e. g., tumor animi, 
Cic.; alicujus impetus, Liv.; or animo- 
rum impetus ardorque, Liv.; mentes a 
superiore certamine, Ces.) : remittere 
animum (opposed to a former state of in- 
tense exertion or excitement ; ab aliqua re; 
e. g., a contentione pugney, Liv.). <Any 
body’s zeal in a cause cvols, languidiore 
studio est in re: to allow one’s zeal to cool, 
studiuim rei deponere: to allow one’s inti- 
macy with any body to cool, amicitiam sen 
sim dissuere (Cic., Lal. 21, 76; where 
amicitiam eluere is a doubful reading). 

COOLER, * alveus refrigeratorius. 

COOLING, refrigerans: refrigeratrix 
(feminine). Cooling medicines, draughts, 
medicamenta refrigerantia. All lettuces 
have cooling properties, est natura omni- 
bus lactucw generibus refrigeratrix: a 
cooling potion, potio refrigeratoria (Pe 
lag., Vet., 28, med.): potio refrigeratrix, 
potio nivata (cooled with snow). || Sub. 
stantively: the cooling of any thing, re- 
trigeratio. 

COOLING-SALVE, * unguentum re- 
frigeratorium. ; 

COOLING-FURNACE, * fornix refrig- 
eratoria. 

COOLLY, frigide (figuratively, in @ 
cold manner, Hor., A. P., 171, has gelide in 
a bad sense): languide : lente (in a feeble, 
sluggish way): placide: placate: sedate 
(in a calm, tranquil manner): w#quo ani- 
mo (with undisturbed tranquillity): lento 
pectore (ft Zib.). To take any thing cool- 
dy, equo animo ferre aliquid: placide or 
sedate ferre aliquid: aliqud re non mo- 
veri: non laborare de re (e. g., de alicu- 
jus morte, to take his death very coolly) : 
lento pectore ferre aliquid (¢ 7%., 4, 11, 
6). Zo look coolly on (at an action one 
ought to prevent), aliquem aliquid facien 
tem lentus specto (Liv., &e.). To praise 
any body very coolly, frigide laudare ali- 
quem (Gell.): to think a matter coolly over, 
tranquillo animo aliquid conferre (Cic.), 
reputare. || Bravely, vid. || Jmpu- 
dently, vid. 

COOLNESS, * frigus temperatius or 
(Hor.) amabile ; also frigus only [vid. 
Coot, s.]. || Impudence, vid. || Brav- 
ery, vid. || Indifference, pectus len- 
tum (tf 7'%b.): lentitudo (indifference with 
which one looks on any wrong done to oth- 
ers): frigus (want of interest that one dis- 
plays toward others). 

COOM. || Soot over the mouth of 
an oven, &c., * fuligo fornacalis. 

COOP. || Barrel, cupa. || Cage for 
poultry, saginarium (e. g., includent in 
saginario ; in this instance, for geese, Varr, 
R, R., 3, 10, eztr.). 

COOP UP. Vid. to SuHur up. 

COOPER, viétor (Plaut., Rud., 4, 3, 
51): doliarius (a doubtful reading, Plin., 
3, 6, 12). 

COOPERAGE, * viétoris merces. 
|| Place where cooper’s work is done 
(Webst.), dolearia officina (Jnascr. Orell., 
4888). : 
CO-OPERATE, una agere: @ any 
thing, juvare or adjuvare aliquid: to co- 
operate very effectually to an end, multum 
valére ad aliquid (vid. Cic., Tusc., 3,3, 5): 
in partem alicujus rei venire; interesse 
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pee ret. Ge peeonel ecvedanns <2 
attingere (to co-operate in 
d af any tifa) not to have 


ceri alicui nec infidelem nec segnem ope- 
ram in aliqua re. Vid., also, Parricr- 
PATION. 

CO-OPERATOR, socius: particeps or 
socius alicujus rei: affinis alicujus rei or 
alicui rei: adjiitor (assistant): minister : 
administer (who takes or has a subordinate 
character in the performance of any thing, 
mostly in @ bad sense). JN. minister et 
adjutor ; socius et particeps alicujus rei ; 
servus et minister alicujus rei: to be any 
body's co-operator in any thing, alicujus 
socium esse in re: to give any body a per- 
son as his co-operator, alicui dare aliquem 
ad rem ger: 


icis, (Gc 

COPART: Vid. ParTNER. 

adi nea Vid. ParTNer- 
SHIP. 

COPE, * stola sacerdotalis : vestis lin- 

COPE, TRANS., fastigare (to terminate 
by @ pointed top). To cope a wall, per- 
haps * coronam muro imponere, or * sum- 
mum murum opere tectorio (testaceo, 
&c.) loricare (after parietes—opere tecto- 
rio marmorato loricare, te coat them with, 


(general term, 


vehemence, spirit, 
&c., of the combatants, not on the hind of of 
weapons ; of two persons or whole armies) : 
obsistere, resistere alicui (stand against): 
certare cum aliquo or cum aliqua re (to 
contend against, with a probability of 
success; viewith). Tobe able to cope with 
any body, parem alicui esse posse (Cic. 
apo Fone i. Not to be able to cope with 
any body, alicujus potentiam sustinére 
non posse (Cic., Phil. 7, 6, 17): parem 
alicui esse non posse "ee. g., distracti ad- 
versariis pares esse non possumus, Cic.) : 
with any body or any thing, non posse ali- 
cui or alicui rei resistere: cum aliquo or 
cum aliqua re certare non posse (Cic.). 

COPIER, COPYIST, transcribens—li- 
brarius (vid. Schutz, Ler. Cic., s. v.) : li- 
brariolus (diminutive). || Compil er, Vid. 

CQPING, lorica (any defensive coat of 
stucce, bricks, &v., whether for walls or 
floors) : corona: fastigium (fastigium, 
general term for top; corona, with refer- 
ence to its being set on with @ projection or 
moulding ; it was also used for other mould- 
tngs or fillets: angusta muri corona erat; 
non pinne fastigium ejus distinxerant, 
Curt., 9,4). To put a coping on a wall, 
perhaps *coronam muro imponere, or 
*summum murum, or muri gig ame 
©pere tectorio loricare: to put a A 
coping on a wall, * murum opere latericio 
fastigare : * coronam operis latericii muro 
imponere. 

COPIOUS, ¢ (also = copious in 
thought, opposed t to mgs ee abundana (op- 
paw to inops) : largus. Sometimes dives, 
ocuples (rich): @ copious writer. scriptor 
creber rerum frequentia (Cic., De Or., 2, 
13, 56): @ copious language, lingua locu- 
ples (Cic., Fin, | 1, 3, 10); lingua dives 
(Hor., Ep., 1, 15, 9). A copious fountain, 
fons largus aque (f). A copious food of 
tears, larzus fletus (f). 

COPIOUSLY, copiose: uberrime : uber- 
tim: abundanter: large: abunde: pro- 
fess largiter: too copiously, effuse. Jn. 
large effuseque. Vid. ABUNDANTLY, 
PLENTIFULLY. 

COPIOUSNESS, copia: abundantia 
(abundance) : rerum frequentia (of matter, 
@s Cic., De Or., 2, 13,56; Thucydides ecre- 
ber est rerum frequenti4). Copiousness 
oF thought, crebritas sententiarum (Cic., 


rut, 95, 325). 
eae || The metal, ee cyprium 
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(sometimes from context, zs only) : cuprum 
(whence our “copper” and German 
“ Kupfer” are heady. of copper, Pak 
us; cupreus (/ate); cuprinus (late). To en- 
grave on copper, in ws incidere : contain- 
ing or abounding in , Brosus. || A 
copper (= small piece o, money), nummus 
cyprius: as, assis (small piece of money) : 
nummulus, Coppers, rudera, plural (al. 
raudera: copper coins, eris acervi, qaum 
rudera milites religione inducti amacn wie 
post profectionem Hannibalis in- 
venti, Liv., 26, 11, 9, Drakenb.). py 
pers, pommulorum id. || A copper 
(vessel), Vas cyprium (any vessel made of 
copper): cortina (round vessel for cooking, 
&c.; t stood on three legs): ahénum. 
COPPER, v. (= sheathe with copper) : 
* perhaps lamellis cypriis or ezneis lori- 


care. 

COPPER, as adj. cyprius; cupréus 
(late) ; cuprinus (laze). 

pe OREER: BOTTOMED. A copper-bot- 

med vessel, * navis, cujus carina lamellis 

erpetis loricata est. 

COPPER-COLOR, * color cyprius. 

COPPER-COLORED, eri similis (e. g., 
capillus) : rubidus (e. g., rubida —: 
zeneus (bronze-colored ; e. g., barba, Suet., 


er., 2). 
COPPER-DROSS, eris recrementum. 
COPPER-MINES, metalla eraria, plu- 


ral, 

COPPER-ORE, chalcitis (Plin.). 

COPPER-PLATE,* pictura linearis per 
gneam laminam expressa (Ern.) : * ima- 
go wre excusa (Wytt.) ; figura enea; also 
from context, imago only. A book with 
copper-plate engravings, opus picturis 
linearibus per laminas zeneas expressum 
(Ern.) : * liber figuris eneis ornatus (the 
former, if it consists entirely of such en- 
gravings). The art of copper-plate en- 
graving, * pera hy A copper-plate 
engraver, chi us. A copper-plate 
press, prelum chaleographicum. 

COPPER-RUST, erugo cypria: eru- 


0 eris. 

COPPER-SHEATHINGS, circumlocu- 
tion with lamelle cyprie. A ship with 
copper-sheathings, perhaps * navis lamellis 
cypriis or zneis loricata. 

COPPER-SMITH, #rarius. 

COPPER-SNAKE, coliber cherséa 
(Linn.). 

COPPER-WIRE, virgula enea. 

COPPER-WOR\M, teredo. 

COPPERAS, chalcanthum or (pure 
Latin) atramentum (Plin., 34, 12, 32). 

COPPERY, zrosus. 

COPPICE, ?silva cedua (Cat, Var., 

COPSE, = silva, quz in hoc ha- 
betur, ut cedatur; or, according to 
Servius, que succisa rursus ex stirpibus 
aut radi r itur, Gai., Dig., 50, 
16, 30). In a less strict’ sense, frutices: 
virgulta, plural: fruticetum, frutetum : 
spinetum: viminetum [Syn. in TuHtcK- 
ET]: locus teneris arboribus et crebris 
rubis pone melee obsitus (after Cas., B. 
G., 2, ae 
COPULA, * copula (technical term) or 
* copula, m grammatici vocant. 

COPULATE. || Couple, vid. |] Sez- 
ually (of animals); coire (absolutely, or 
with cum) : inire : comprimere (coire and 
comprimere, also of men ; comprimere, 
of the peacock, Col.) : iniri: maritari: ma- 
rem pati (of the female). 

COPULATION, coitus: initus. The 
season of copulation, coitus tempus (gen- 
eral term) : admissures tempus (of quad- 
rupeds): tempus, quo aves coeunt (of 
birds). The natural desire of copulation, 
coitis libido: catulitio (af dogs and 
wolves) : subatio (af swine). The passion- 
ate desire, rabies: coeundi ardor: sala- 
citas. 

See ae ae peal (e. g., con- 
janctio, Gell., 10, 29, 

COPY. it of oe written docu- 
ment, &c., exemplar : exemplum: a copy 
of a speech written out by the author, oratio 
sud manu transcripta: an ezact copy of @ 
will, tabule testamenti eodem exemplo: 
testamentum eodem exemplo (Ces., B. 
G., 3, 108; Suet., Tib., 76, Bremi): a copy 
ofa letter, exemplar. literarum or epis- 
tole :°I have subjoined a copy of the letter, 








CORA 

earum literar'um exem Sa 
tum est: I have a letter from Bal- 
ec ails Tack ore cate ialee s 
Balbo quarum exemplum ad te 
misi. || Copy of @ painting, exem- 
plar (Plin.); imitatio ; * tabula picta ad 
aliam expressa. To make or take a copy 
(of a picture, bust), &c., (imaginem) ex- 

scribere pingereque (Plin. Ep., 4, 28): 
picturam ex altera exprimere (Plin.) : 
poste eta imitatio imitationis: t 


in exemplaria 
printed copies, esieaden « curare. {j 4 
copy (to be imitated by one who is learning 
to write), versus ad imitationem scribendi 
propositus (after Quint., 1, 1, 35): litere 
meeps (of single letters). To set a 

a copy, alicui formare literas 
(auines 3 of single ): alicui ver- 
sum ad imitationem scribendi proponere 
(Quint.). 

COPY, v. || Imitate, imitari: imi 
tando or imitatione exprimere : imitando 
effingere (et exprimere). Vid. IurraTE 
|| Of writers, painters, &e.: mas: 
bere : exscribere (of a writer or paint. 
exscribere pingereque (of @ painter tron): 
to copy after nature, or the life, simili 
nem effingere ex vero: rescribere (i. e, 
to write over again, make another copy): 
to copy any thing with one’s own hand, ali- 
quid sua manu transcribere : to copy the 
Sifth book of any aera work, ab aliquo li- 
brum quintum bere: to copy @ writer 
word for word without acknowledgment, 
auctorem ad verbum transcribere, neque 
nominare (Plin., Hist. Nat., pref., § 22); 
furari aliquid ab aliquo (stronger term). 
|| Copied, descriptus: exscriptus: tran. 
scriptus. 

COPY. -BOOK, * liber’ ad imitationem 
scribendi paratus (after Quint., 1, 1, 35); 
versus ad imitationem scribendi propositi 

or proponendi (after Quint., 1, 1, 35). 

COPY-HOLD, emphjteusis Gudirev- 
ois: this ts the nearest term of Roman law, 
being thus defined in Justinian, lib. 3, 25, 
3: [predia] quae perpetuo quibusdam 
fruenda traduntur; id est, ut, quam- 
diu pensio sive reditus pro his domino 
prestetur, neque ipsi conductori, neque 
h#redi ejus, cuive conductor hzresve 
ejus id predium vendiderit aut donaverit, 
aut dotis nomine dederit, aliove quocun- 
que modo alienaverit, auferre liceat). A 
copy-hold estate, ge nomena predium 
emphyteuticarium or emphyteuticum : 
ager beneficiarius or ium benefici- 
arium (after Sen. Ep., 90,2). To grant 
any body a copy-hold lease, dare rem per 
emphyteusin (Cod. oe 4, 66,1); pre- 
dia alicui perpetuo fruenda tradere Just, 
Inst., 3, 2). The law of copy-hold, * ex 
leges, que ad predia emphyteuticaria 
pertinent: lex, que So con- 

naturam 


tractiis propriam statuit (Just, 
Tast., lib. 3, 25). 
COPY-HOLDER, emphyteuta: emphy 


teuticarius (Cod. Just., 4, 66, 1). 

COQUET, v., oculis venari viros: 
amorem pellicere (to allure to love). 

COQUETRY, nimium studium placen- 
di viris (cf. Plaut., Pen., 5, 4, 43) : immo- 
dica sui ostentatio (after Appul., Apel, 
323, 11). 

COQUETTE, * que, quum nimis sibi 
placeat, operam dat ut placeat viris, or 
que nimis dat operam, ut placeat viris 
(after Plaut., Pen., 45, 4, 43): improba 
juvenum circumspectatrix (Appul., ste 
323, 10): immodica sui ostentatrix ( 
regard to manners). 

CORAL, coralium or corallum (espe 
cially the red) : corallo-achates (xopad\o 
axarns, agate of coral, Plin., 37, 10, 54): 
ee oe . * linum or linea corallo- 

ip. Bottiger’s Sab., 2, p. 151). 

"CORAL FISHER, * coraliorum rum pisca. 


{ CORAL-FISHERY e. g., to carry on, 
&c., * coralia 
CORAL-MOSS. * lk * lichen corallinus (Lin 
n@us). 
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CORALLINE, corallinus (xopa)Xcov). 
(Poet. ir, Anth. Lat., 1, p. 651). 

CORD, restis (thin, of different lengths, 
and for various purposes): resticula; funi- 
culus (diminutive) : linum (especially for 
tying together documents, letters, &c.; also 
for pearls or beads). || A measure for 
wood, * orgyia (dpyud ; the Romans had 
not this measure) : * terni cubiti. 

CORD-MAKER, restio. A 

CORD, v., constringere (e. g., sarcinam, 
Plaut., Trin., 3, 2, 96): colligare (e. g., 
vasa, of soldiers, Plaut., Pseud., 4, 3, 16: 
not to be confounded with colligere vasa, 
which was afterward a technical term) : cir- 
cumligare (aliquid aliqua re; e. g., char- 
tam lino, Plin.). 

CORDAGE; funes (cords or ropes in 
general): rudentes (of a ship). 

CORDIAL, s. potus jucundissimus ; 
* potus vires reficiens : to give any body a 
cordial, potione firmare aliquem. 

CORDIAL, adj.; verus (true): since- 
rus (genwine, sincere): suavis: dulcis 
(gratifying, agrecable): reficiens : recre- 
ans (refreshing ; with animum, if relating 
to the mind). To meet with a cordial re- 
ception, benigne, comiter, amice, honori- 
fice excipi ab aliquo (after Cic.): not to 
meet with a cordial reception, male excipi 
ab aliquo. A cordial reception, * liberali- 
tas, comitas, humanitas, qua aliquis exci- 
pitur or accipitur. To send any body one’s 
cordial salutations, alicui plurimam salu- 
tem impertire, or aliquem plurima salute 
impertire. Vid. Hearty. 

ORDIALITY, animus verus or since- 
rus (true, sincere mind) : liberalitas, comi- 
tas, humanitas, &c., qua aliquem excipi- 
mus or accipimus (as shown in the manner 
of receiving a person). With great cor- 
dzality, animo libentissimo (very willing- 
ly) : benigno vultu (e. g., recipere aliquem, 
Liv.). To be received with equal cordiality, 
pari humanitate accipi (Zac., Germ., 21). 

CORDIALLY, ex animo (from the heart ; 
e. g., to love any body ; opposed to simu- 
late): animo libentissimo: libentissime 
(very willingly): sincere (in a true, genu- 
ine manner). JN. sincere et ex animo 
(Catull.): benigno vultu (with looks of 
kindness, excipere aliquem, Liv.). To re- 
ceive any body cordially, aliquem benigne 
or benigno vultu excipere: libentissimo 
animo (or, of several, animis) recipere ali- 
quem (Ces.): * summé humanitate (libe- 
ralitate, comitate) excipere aliquem : lete 
accipere aliquem (after aut receptus est 
leetius, Vell. P., 2, 45,3). To salute any 
body cordially, aliquem benigne salutare 
(Cic,, joined to comiterque appellare). 
Vid. HEARTILY. 

CORDON, milites limitanei (Jate): to 
surround with a cordon, * fines presidiis 
militum tueri. || In fortification, co- 
ronamuralis. 

_ CORDUROY, * pannus (xylinus) cras- 
sior. 

CORDWAINER. Vid. SHor-MAKER. 

CORE. || Interior, medium. || Of 
fruit, volva pomorum (Scrib. Larg.,104, 
extr. || Matter, pus. 

CORIACEOUS, corio similis (resem- 
bling leather): * e corio factus (made of 
leather): scorteus (from a hide or skin). 

CORIANDER, coriandrum (xopfavyov). 
‘Coriandrum sativum (Linn.). 

CORK. || The tree, suber: * suber 

uercus (Linn.): of a cork, subereus (ate), 
I rhe bark y it, cortex (also by meton- 
ymy =a cork for a bottle, Hor., Od., 3, &, 
10): cortex suberea (late): made of cork, 
subereus (late). A cork jacket, cortex 
(HAor., nare ‘sine cortice, Prov.): scirpea 
ratis (Plaut., Aul., 4, 1,9; pueris, qui nare 
discunt, scirpea induitur ratis). 

CORK-SCREW, *instrumentum ex- 
trahendis corticibus. : 

CORK SOLES, * solea e cortice facta. 

CORK, v., * cortice obturare (after ob- 
turare dolia operculis, Vitr.). 

CORMORANTI, * pelecanus carbo (Lin- 
n@us). 

CORN, frumentum (general term) : 
fruges (as it stands ripe in the ficld, or is 
reaped): annona (as brought into market 
and sold). Corn of this year, framentum 
hornétinum: an ear of corn, spica framen- 
taria: the Ft ibd of corn, * frumenti ex- 
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portatio : distribution of corn, frumenta- 
tio: a heap of corn, frumenti acervus: 
abounding in corn, copiosus a frumento 
or asecali (general term where there is corn 
in abundance): terra frumento or secali 
ferax (rich corn land). Relating to corn, 
producing corn, frumentarius (e. g., leges ; 
ager): the price of corn, annona: frugum 
pretium or pretia (general term, Tac., 
Ann, 2, 59,1): the present price of corn, 
hee annona: the former price, vetus an- 
nona: the price of corn is altered, annona 
commutata est (general term): is rising, 
annona incenditur: zs falling, annona 
levatur: the fluctuations wn the prices of 
corn, annon® varietas: to reduce the price 
of corn, annonam levare or laxare; fru- 
gum pretia levare: to raise it, annonam 
incendere, excandefacere, excandefacere 
etincendere: annonam flagellare: a want 
of corn, rei frumentarie inopia, or angus- 
tix, or difficultas ; frumenti penuria; also 
JN. annone difficultas et rei frumentarive 
inopia: there is a scarcity of corn, annona 
laboratur: to be in want of corn, or to suffer 
from the want of it, re frumentaria angusta 
uti, re frumentaria laborare: to supply 
the want of corn, rei frumentariw mederi ; 
rem frumentariam expedire : a supply of 
corn, copia rei frumentarie : to procure a 
large supply of corn, maximam frumenti 
vim comparare : any body’s supply of corn 
is getting very low, re frumentaria aliquis 
anguste utitur; res frumentaria aliquem 
deficere coapit (begins to run low). Corn 
fetches no price, annona pretium non ha- 
bet: to keep back their corn, frumentum 
(or annonam) comprimere (for the pur- 
pose of raising prices), A speculator in 
corn, qui annonam flagellat (incendit, ex- 
candefacit) ; quiiniquo fenore frumentum 
vendit (all= one who tries unfairly to raise 
prices). The crops (of corn) were very good 
this year, magnum proventum frumenti 
hic annus attulit (after Plin. Ep., 1, 13, 7). 
The crops of corn had been very bad that 
year, anno frumentuin angustius provene- 
rat (Ca@s.). Sicily wos a very rich corn 
country, * Sicilia erat, frumento feracissi- 
ma. A corn-field, ager frumentarius (gen- 
eral term): ager secali, tritico, &c., con- 
situs (with rye, wheat, &c.). Good corn 
land, terra, ager, &c., frumento ferax: 
the tithe of corn, decuma frumenti (vid. 
Cic., Verr., 3, 70, in.). || Indian corn, 
*zea mays (Linn.). || Corn on the foot, 
clavus pedis or clavus only (in clavus pe- 
dis, qui vulgo morticinus appellatur, 
Plin., 22, 23, 49, morticinus was, probably, 
a bad kind of corn): thymium (a wart-like 
corn, that often splits at the top, and some- 
times bleeds; nascuntur—yvel in palmis, 
vel in inferioribus pedum partibus, Cels., 
5, 28, 14): myrmécium (nupyijKcov, lower, 
harder, more painful, and with deeper roots 
than the preceding; also in inferioribus 
partibus pedum, Cels., ib.). To cure, ex- 
tract, scrape a corn, clavum sanare (Plin., 
Cels.) ; extrahere (Plin.), excidere (Cels.), 
superradere (Plin. ; but the last only in 
participle superrasus) : to remove a corn, 
clavum tollere (Cels.). To cure a corn 
with caustic, clayvum medicamentis adu- 
rere (Céels.): @ corn dies off, emoritur 
(Cels.). Acorn should be kept well scraped, 
clavum subinde radere commodissimum 
est (Cels,, who also uses circumpurgare). 
CORN-BIN, cuméra (Hor.). 
CORN-BIND, *convolvulus arvensis 
(Linn.). 
CORN-BLIGHT, * urédo frumenti (Lin- 


Negus). 

CORN-BLUE-BOTTLE, * cyanus cen- 
tauréa (Linn.). 

CORN-CHANDLER. Vid. Corn-mEr- 


CHANT. 

CORN-COCKLE, * agrostemma githa- 
go (Linn.). 

CORN-CRAKE, * Rallus crex (Linn). 

CORN-CUTTER, * qui clavos pedum 
sanat, extrahit (after Plin.). 

CORN-FACTOR. Vid. Corn-meEr- 
CHANT. . 

CORN-FEVERFEW, * pyrethrum in- 
odorum (Linn.). 

CORN-FIELD, ager frumentarius : so- 
lum frumentarium (fit for growing corn): 
campus frumentarius (of greater size than 


ager). 
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CORN-MARKET, * forum frumentart. 
um. An inspector of the corn-market, qui 
rationibus frumentariis preest. 

RN-MARY COLD, * chrysanthemum 
segetum (Lins.).  « 

CORN-MEASURE (a), modius (vid. 
Incil. ap. Non., 18, 22; Petron., 37, 2): 
modus frumentarius (Pand.). 

CORN-MERCHANT, frumentarius (ne- 
gotiator). 

CORN-MILL, * mola frumentaria. 

CORN-SALAD,* valeriana locusta (Lin- 
Negus). 

CORN-TRADE, questus frumentarius 
(general term): negotiatio frumentaria (the 
exportation of corn from the provinces to 
Rome; Romans engaged in this trafic; 
they were then called negotiatores) : to trade 
in corn (in this way), negotiari. 

CORN, »v., salem aspergere alicui rei. 

CORNEL, cornus (*cornus mascula, 
Linn.; called so from its hard, horn-like 
wood). Also, cornus, is; and cornum, i, 
n. (Ovid.) || The fruit, cornum (Virg., 
Colum., and others). 

CORNELIAN, sarda: sardachates (ag- 
ate). 

CORNER, A. PROPR., versura: angu- 
lus: the corners of the gable, fastigiorum 
versure : having corners, angulatus; an- 
gularis: having three corners, triangulus: 
that has four corners, quadrangulus : hav- 
ing several corners, angulosus (poetical 
muitangulus): that stands or is in a cor- 
ner (e., g., windows, pillars), angularis 
(properly of that which has corners ; hence 
it can only be used of what both stands ata 
corner and is itself of an angular shape)* 
in every corner, omnibus angulis : per om- 
nes angulos (properly, then also cach a 
ly = all over, every where, Sen., Qu. N., 3, 
proem. 6; Vell., 2, 102, 3); ubique (every 
where): from all corners, undique: in no 
corner (i. e@., nowhere), nusquam. The 
corners of the eye, anguli oculorum. To 
look at any body or any thing out of the 
corners of one's eyes, limis oculis aspicere 
(Plaut.) ; limis spectare (Ter.) ; limis ocu- 
lis intueri (Plin.). || A hiding-place, 
angulus: recessus: latebra: latibulum 
(lurking-place): in @ corner -of Italy, in 
angulo Italie: in every corner, in omnibus 
angulis: @ small corner, angellus (Lwer., 2, 
428, Forbig.) [3° angululus ts a wrong 
reading, Arnob., 7, p. 253]. To hide ina 
corner (intransitive), in occulto or occulte 
latére ([2= in angulo latére doubtful, 
Krebs]: (transitive) abdere (in aliquem 
locum); occultare. Jo be done in a cor- 
ner, in occulto, occulte, sine arbitris, se- 
creto, &c., factum esse {vid. SecRETLy]. 
To hide himself in a corner of Cappadocia, 
se Cappadocie latebris occultare «Cic. ; 
of Mithridates): good men should act, and 
not shut themselves up in @ corner and 
give rules for others to act by, bonos facere 
oportet, potius quam inclusos in an 
facienda preecipere, &c. (Lactant., 3, 16). 

CORNER-HOUSE, * domus ultima pla- 
tex. 
CORNER-PILLAR, pila angularis. 

CORNER-STONE, lapis angularis. 

CORNER-TILE, * tegula angularis : te- 
guia colliciaris (for carrying off water from 
roofs, corners, &C.). 

CORNER-TOOTH, dens canicus. 

CORNER-WINDOW, * fenestra extre- 


ma. 

CORNERWISE. Vid. DraGonaLty. 

CORNET. || A wind instrument, 
cornu: buccina: to blow a cornet, cornu 
or buccinam inflare. || In the army, 
signifer: vexillarius [Syn. in Cotors]: 
aquilifer (who carried the Roman eagle), 
|| A woman's head-dress [vid. CaP}._ 
|| Of paper, cucullus (e. g., piperis, Mart, 
3, 2): *capsula chartacea (Bau.). 

CORNICE, sima (Vitr., 3, 3): corona: 
hyperthyrum (ornament over doors). 

CORNIGEROUS, corniitus (e. g., ani- 
malia, Varr.): corniger (poetry and late 
prose, Plin.). 

CORNUCOPIA, cornu copie (Fe. g» 
aurea fruges Italiaas pleno defudit copia 
cornu, Hor. Ep., 1, 12, 29). Z 

COROLLARY, corollarium (late in this 
sense, Boeth. =“ douceur,” classical): ad- 
dendum: addenda (Krebs): consectarium 
(conclusion drawn from a proposition , but 





CORP 
“ of a short, striking argument, 


RONAL. Vid. Crown. 
CORONATION. || As act; circumlo- 
cution by the verbs under TO CROWN: for 
his coronation, accipiendo diademati (e. 
,inurbem venire). || The celebration, 
sollemnia, quibus rex diadéma accipit 
or regnum peat ae : day of coronation, 
dies, quo rex diadéma accipit: the anni- 
versary of the king’s coronation. dies, quo 
rex diadéma accepit: pompa (from the 


CORONER, * magistratus, qui de am- 
biguis mortibus cognoscit or inquirit (mors 
ambigua, Plin. Ep., 3, 9; inquirere de 
causis capitalibus, Curt.) ; * istratus, 
qui selectos judices convocat, quoties sus- 
Picio est aliquem preter naturam preter- 
que fatum obiisse: or * magistratus, qaem 
nos coronarium vocamus (as technical 
term ; coronarius, Plin.= a maker of co- 
rone). A coroner's inquest, * cognitio de 
morte ambigud. A coroner's inquest will 
be held, data est inquisitio ( general term 
for any formal investigation tn a criminal 
case, censuit inquisitionem Bithynis dan- 
dam, Plin. Ep., 5, 20): to demand that a 
coroner’s inquest should be held, postulare 
inquisitionem (Plin. Ep., 3, 19). 

CORONET. [Vid. Crown, GaRLAND.] 
|| Peerage, vid. 

CORPORAL, decurio. 

CORPORAL, corporalis (Sen. ; but only 
as a philosophical technical term ; opposed 
to incorporalis). Jt may be translated by 
genitive corporis. Corporal pain, dolor 
corporis. 

CORPORAL, corporalis ( post-August- 
an, ing to the body; e. g., Vitia, 
Sen. Ep., 53): corporeus (e. g., corpore- 
um—omne necesse est esse quod datum 

- est, Cic.; corporea res, natura, vox, Lucr. 
Corporeus = that of which the substance is 
@ body: corporalis, that of which the na- 
ture and qualities are those of a body): in 
corpore situs. But [>> the genitive cor- 

ris is the usual term; e. g., a@ corporal 
ish, &c., corporis vitium; but also 
corporale vitium (Sen. Ep., 53): corporal 
pains, corporis dolores (Cic.). Sometimes 

corpus may be used [vid. af tae 6 

| Corporal punishment, fustium 

monitio: flagellorum castigatio (both in 

Callistratus, Dig., 48, 19, 7): verbera, plu- 

ral (this is mostly the best substantive). 

Often by circumlocution: to inflict corporal 

punishment, verberibus coercére (Cic., 3 

Leg., 3); verberibus castigare; verbera 

afferre alicui (Liv.). To inflict corporal 

punishment on citizens, verberibus ani- 

madvertere in cives (of the infliction by a 

magistrate, Sal., Cat., 51). || Corporal 

oath (=solemn oath, confirmed by touch- 
ing the “corporal,” or cloth that covers the 
consecrated elements), * jusjurandum quasi 
deo teste juratum (after Cicero’s defini- 
tions of an oath, affirmatio religiosa; affir- 
mate, quasi deo teste, promittere) : jusju- 
randum sanctum. To take a corporal 
oath, sancte jurare, or sancte, quasi deo 
teste, jurare. 

CORPORALLY. Vid. Bopry. 

CORPORATION, corpus : collegium. 

CORPOREAL, corporeus [vid. CorPo- 

RAL]; but mostly by genitive corporis. 

Corporeal pleasures, corporis voluptates. 

The mind is not corporeal, animus non est 

corpus. Corporeal and visible, corporeus 

et aspectabilis (Cic.). Vid Corporat. 
CORPS, corpus: collegium: the diplo- 
matic corps, legationes. || A division, 
manus; exXercitus; pars exercitis ; copi- 
arum agmen (on the march, a detachment). 
CORPSE, ‘corpus mortuum: corpus 

(hominis) mortui; also corpus only, or 

mortuus (we find corpus exanime and ex- 

animum only in Liv., 8, 24, and Curt., 10, 

10, 12): cadaver (in a state of decomposi- 

tion, as Cic., Mil., 13, 33 ; Clodii cruentum 

cadaver canibus dilaniandum relinquere ; 
only in later writers—=corpus mortuum 

&enerally): funus (the corpse, with refer- 

ence to the obsequies): any body’s corpse, 

corpus alicujus; aliquis mortuus; funus 
alicujus: to wash, lay out, embalm, &c., the 
corpse, corpus mortuum curare : to burya 
eo corpus mortuum efferre or sepe- 
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CORPULENCE, corpus amplum : hab- 
itus corporis evar (Cic.) : nitor cor- 
poris (of a@ sleek, shining habit of body, 
Ter., Eun., 2, 2,11): obesitas (from being 
full-fed ; all opposed to gracilitas). (> 
Corpulentia, Piin. ; but not to be rejected ; 
vid. corpulentus, under CoRPULENT. 

CORPULENT, corpore amplo : opimus 
(fat, from plenty and good living ; rie- 
Ajs): Obesus (fat and corpulent, in a bad 
sense, as connected with unwieldiness ; op- 
posed to gracilis): corpulentus (in a good 
Sense, as implying portliness). Cor- 
pulentus is used by Plaut., Ep, 1, 1, 8; 
and by Quint. Col., and Plin. It seems, 
therefore, hypercritical to reject it: habitus 
(rare; pre-classical, Plaut., Ep., 1, 1, 8: 
corpulentior vidére atque habitior). To 
be corpulent, corpore esse amplo or obe8o ; 
nitére (Phedr.) : to grow corpulent, cor- 

us facere: pinguescere: on what food 
kas you grown so corpulent? quo cibo 
fecisti tantum corporis? (Phedr.) 

CORPUS-CHRISTIDAY, * dies per 
corpus Christi mortuum sacrata. 

CORPUSCLE, corpusculum (especially 
of atoms, Lucr., Cic.). 

CORPUSCULAR, by circumlocution. 
Democritus, the t tor of the.corp L 
philosophy, Democritus, auctor atomo- 
rum (Cic.). The corpuscular philosophy, 
* eorum ratio, qui docent ex atomis etfec- 
tum esse ccelum atque terram, nulla co- 
gente natura, sed concursu quodam for- 
tuito, or * eorum ratio, qui ex individuis 
omnia gigni aflirmant. Democritus at- 
tempts to explain the origin of the soul by 
the corp lar philosophy, Democritus 
levibus et rotundis corpusculis efficit an- 
imum concursu quodam fortuito (Cic.). 

CORRADE, corradere. 

CORRECT, v. || Amend, corrigere 
(general term for making any thing right 
by altering what is wrong, or supplying 
what is deficient ; e. g., mendum, delictum, 
mores, errorem pcenitendo) : emendare 
(to remove what is faulty; according to 
Dé ines. after the manner of an expe- 








rien teacher or sympathizing friend. 
To correct any body’s writings, alicujus 
scripta emendare = to remove faults of a 
transcriber ; alicujus scripta corrigere, 
would be to improve the author’s words or 
thoughts). JN. corrigere et emendare: 
emendare et corrigere: melius facere (to 
improve any thing). It has been 
doubted whether it is right to say, corri- 
gere se or hominem = corrigere mores 
suos, mores, vitia, &c., hominis; but there 
is abundant authority for the accusative of 
‘son: tu ut umquam te corrigas 
(Cic., Cat., 1, 9, 22)! Alia ratione ma- 
levélus, alid amator—corrigendus 
(Tusc., 4,31, 65). Nearly so, tota civitas 
(= cives) emendari et corrigi solet con- 
tinentid (Leg., 3, 13, 30), Krebs. To cor- 
rect the manners (= morals), mores corri- 
gere or emendare: to correct mistakes, 
menda tollere (especially errors in writ- 
ing : and consequently the right expression 
Jor correcting errors of the press) : to cor- 
rect (moral) faults, vitia emendare: to cor- 
rect a bad habit or custom, emendare con- 
suetudinem vitiosam (Cic.): to correct er- 
rors of the press, *menda typographica 
tollere. To correct the press, * plagulas de 
prelo corrigere; or librum, plagulas, &c., 
perspicere et corrigere (after Cic., eas 
[epistolas] ego, oportet, perspieiam, corri- 
gam; tum denique edentur, Att., 16, 5, 
extr.): *prima specimina typographica 
corrigere (Wyttenb.). Ruhnken used to 
correct the press himself, * Ruhnkenius ipse 
specimina typographica tractare solebat 
(Wy). || To correct by some miz- 
ture or other application, corri- 
gere: emendare (both used as medical 
terms): to correct the taste of any thing, 
sSaporem alicujus rei lenire: the acidity 
of fruit, amaritudinem frugum mitigare. 
To correct acidity, lenire acria (Plin.). 
|| Chastise, vid. 
CORRECT, || Not faulty; free 
from errors: ab omni vitio vacuus: 


vitio purus (free from faults, whether phys- : 


ical or moral ; of persons or things): ac- 


curatus (m ed, &c., with care; ; 
that has peng ohne y 


a been carefully attended to; of 
things onlu: sermo, dicendi genus, Cic.) : 
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emendatus (freed from faults; of compe- 
sitions): emendate descriptus (correctly 
written or pri (a) With respect to 
the text of ax author, or to an edition 
of his works, Ruhnken uses emendatus, 
castigatus, emaculatus. To print a 
correct and beautiful edition, * librum ni- 
tidissime et accuratissime describere, ty- 
pis exscribere. (8) With respect to 
style, purus: emendatus: rectus: bo- 
nus: accuratus (vid. above: sermo, dicen- 
di genus, Cic.): comtus (neat): elegans 
(select in the choice of words; showit 
good taste: the last two, both pr sogectea: | 
and of the speaker). A correct style, ser- 
mo purus, bonus, &c.: also, accuratus 
(Cic.): oratio sana, recta, pura, emenda- 
ta, &c, [vid. CORRECTNESS): @ correct 
Latin style, incorrupta quedam Latini 
sermonis integritas (Cic., as possessed by 
an Orator): to speak correct Latin, pure et 
Latine dicere. || Morally right, pro- 
bus : honestus (of persons or things) : bene 
moratus (e. g., vir; also, civitas, Cic.) : in- 
nocens: insons (innocent). A correct life, 
recti mores: vita honesta or emendatior: 
vita vitio carens et sine labe peracta (Ov., 
Pont., 2,7, 49; and 4, 8,20): to be correct, 
culpa carére: sancte vivere (of persons) : 
sine vitiis esse; vitiis carére or vacare 
(also of things). || Conformable to 
truth; accurate, justus (according to 
right or law ; then according to a rule or 
dtrections, complete ; opposed to non jus- 
tus) ; rectus ( properly, straight ; then, pre- 
serving the right mean between excess and 
defect ; consistent with reason, properly : 
opposed to pravus, perversus. It is only 
in these senses that rectus = “correct ;” 
hence, an oratio recta is not a “correct,” 
but a plain, sober, sensible speech, without 
rhetorical ornament : Vox recta or sonus 
rectus, is one that is neither too high nor 
too low; vid. Ern., Ler. Techn., p. 325): 
verus (true). A correct account (= bili), 
ratio, que convenit or constat: a correct 
measure, mensura justa: menst&a publice 
probata (stamped as such by public author- 
uty): this verse is not correct, in hoc versu 
aliquid peccatum est, or aliquid claudicat 
(Cie.): @ correct thought, vere dictum; 
sententia vera: @ correct judgment, judi 
cium sincerum: to form a correct judg- 
ment, vere judicare: about any thing, de 
aliqud re: to draw a@ correct conclusion, 
vere concludere: that statement is not cor- 
rect (= is inconsistent), non coherent 
(Ter., Andr., 2, 2, 23): your statement is 
quite correct, res ita est, ut dicis. 
CORRECTION, correctio : emendatio. 
JN. correctio et emtndatio. [Sy¥n. in To 
Correct, v.] [E> Correctio is also the 
rhetorical figure, éxavépOwors, when an or- 
ator corrects himself, for the purpose of add- 
ing something stronger, &c. ((4p>° Cor- 
rectura = the office of @ corrector, a sort 
of land-agent or steward in the time of the 
emperors). The labor of correction, * cmen- 
dandi cura —*molestia corrigendi et 
emendandi (Krebs.). The most careful 
correction of the press, * cura, qua nulla 
eruditior cogitari potest, in plagulis de 
prelo corrigendis: to employ a person in 
the correction of the press, * alicui librum 
ab operarum mendis (or erratis) liberan- 
dum tradere : to attend to the correction of 
the press, * curam tollendis operarum er- 
ratis or mendis insumere : not to attend to 
the corrections that have been made, * non 
inspicere, que emendata sunt (e. g., ix an 
exercise). || Under correction, bona 
hoc tua venia dixerim (when offence is to 
be deprecated ; e. g., “points of which the 
Roman augurs, I am speaking under cor- 
rection, are now themselves ignorant,” que 
quidem nunc a Romanis auguribus igno- 
rantur ; bona hoc tua venia dixerim, Cir, 
Div., 1, 15, 25) : * salvo tamen tuo judicio 
(with deference to your better judgment) : 
nisi tu aliter existimas, sentis, censes ; nisi 
tibi aliter videtur (unless you think differ- 
ently). But, to speak under correction, you 
do not prove your assertion, sed da mihi 
nunc; satisne probas? (Cic., Acad, 1, 
9) || Chastisement, vid. || Huuse 
correction, ergastulum: to put any 
into a house of correction, aliquem in er- 
gastulum ducere or dare: to be confinea 
in a house of correction, esse eet 
1 
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CORRECTIVE, adj., circumlocution 
with verbs under Correct. Corrective 
medicines, temperativa medicamina (only 
tn Cal. Aur., Tard.,4,1). || A corrective, 
temperamentum: temperatio (e. g., hujus 
vitii, Cic., Leg., 3, 12, 28): mitigatio (Cic. 
ana Auct. ad Herenn.). 

CORRECTLY, juste: recte: vere: 
pure: emendate: accurate: eleganter 
[Syn. in Correct, adj.]. To conclude 
(= infer) correctly, recte concludere : to 
judge correctly, vere judicare: mot to 
judge correctly, perperam judicare: to 
speak correctly, pure or emendate dicere ; 
pure et Latine dicere: not correctly, viti- 
ose: barbare: male (all of language). 
[Vid. INcorrEcTLy.] Yow state it cor- 
rectly, plane ita res est, ut dicis; res ita se 
habet (ut dicis): to discuss a subject cor- 
rectly, accurate disputare (de aliqua re, 
fully and particularly): printed correctly, 
emendate descriptus ; * ab omnibus vitiis 
purus: to print a book correctly, librum 
emendate describere: to write correctly, 
emendate scribere. 

CORRECTNESS, * justa ratio (proper 
order, proportion, or quality): veritas 
(truth): elegantia (in the choice of words 
and phrases): accuratio (studied correct- 
Ness, very rare; Cic., Brut., 67,238): often 
by circumlocution: to doubt the correctness 
of an account (= bill), * dubitare, num ra- 
tio constet or conveniat: to doubt the cor- 
rectness of a statement, * fidem narrationis 
in dubium vocare; * dubitare, num vera 
narrentur. Correctness of style, integritas 
sermonis (Cic.) ; oratio emendata, comta, 
&c.[vid. PurE] : sermo accuratus. || Cor- 
rectness of life and conversation, 
recti mores; vita honesta; vita emenda- 
tior. Vid. under Correct, adj. 

CORRECTOR, corrector : emendator 
(feminine, emendatrix). JN. corrector et 
emendator ; also, * qui (menda) corrigit. 
A corrector of the press, qui librum perspi- 
cit et corrigit (after Cic., Att., 16, 7, extr.): 
* qui regere operas suscepit: * qui plagu- 
lis emendandis prwest; also * corrector 


only. 

CORRELATIVES, que se mutuo res- 
piciunt : que sub eandem rationem ca- 
dunt (Nolt., correlata perhaps as technical 


term). 

CORRESPOND. || Answer to any 
thing, respondére alicui rei or (less fre- 
quently) ad aliquam rem (general term) : 
convenire alicui rei (to swit): non fallere 
aliquem or aliquid (to answer, e. g., one’s ez- 
peciation) : alicui rei quasi ex altera par- 
te respondére (e. g., rhetoric to logic, Cic.) : 
the words correspond, verba verbis respon- 
dent: there is no Latin expression which so 
nearly corresponds with the Greek fjsovy as 
the word voluptas, nulium verbum inve- 
niri potest. quod magis idem declarat La- 
tine, quod Grece Jovy, quam declarat 
voluptas: the success does not correspond 
with any body’s expectations or hopes, even- 
tus alicui non respondent ad spem; res 
longe aliter, ac quis ratus erat, or ac spe- 
raverat, evenit: corresponding words (in 
different languages), verba, que idem de- 
clarant or significant (quod, &c.). [Vid. 
TO ANSWER = correspond.| || To be 
placed or situated opposite, * ex- 
adversus aliquem stare: contra aliquid 
esse or positum esse : ex adverso positum 
esse (the first, of persons ; the last two, of 
things). || To agree with, consentire: 
convenire : congruere: concordare [SyN, 
in AGREE]. Not to correspond with, dis- 
sentirc ; dissidére ; discrepare, abhorrére 
ab aliqui re. || Hold intercourse by 
letters, literas dare et accipere: to cor- 
respond with any bodu, cum aliquo per Jit- 
eras colloqui : * epistolarum commercium 
habére cum aliquo. 

CORRESPONDENCE. || Episto- 
lary correspondence, epistolarum 
commercium : liter remittende atque 
accipiendie (epistolary intercourse) : Jite- 
rarum sermo (as the means by which ab- 
sent friends converse) : a brisk correspond- 
ence, literarum crebritas : epistolarum 
frequentia: an wninterrupted correspond- 
ence, assiduitas literarum: to carry on a 
correspondence with any body, * epistola- 
rum commercium habére cum aliquo ; 
colloqui is aliquo per literas: our cor- 
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respondence has been interrupted, * episto- 
larum comniercium jacet: our corre- 
spondence has been dropped, literes requi- 
escunt.. || Agreement, convenientia: 
consensus : consensio ; concentus [con- 
gruentia, post-Augustan and rare, Suet., 
Plin.). || Friendly intercourse: “to 
hold good correspondence with” (Bacon), 
concorditer or familiariter vivere cum ali- 
quo; in gratid esse cum aliquo; or by 
bene inter nos (vos, eos, &c.) convenit. 

CORRESPONDENT, s., * literarum 
commercio cum aliquo junctus: to be a 
punctual or good correspondent, * crebras 
literas ad aliquem dare: to bé a dilatory 
or bad correspondent, cessatorem esse in 
literis: he is a correspondent of mine, utor 
ejus literis. || Mercantile agent, ali- 
cujus procurator (Cic.); or negotiorum 
curator (Sal., Jug., 71, 2): per quem agi- 
mus. To be any body's correspondent, ali- 
cujus rationes negotiaque procurare ; ali- 
cujus res gerere. 

CORRESPONDENT, adject. Corre- 
SPONDING: by respondens or qui (que, 
quod) respondet : consentaneus, conveni- 
ens or congruens alicui rei: accommoda- 
tus ad aliquid. JN. aptus consentaneus- 
que (adapted to) compar (alicui rei; so 
like as to form a pair with it). To show a 
correspondent affection, alicui in amore re- 
spondére ; or amori amore respondére 
(both Cic.). A correspondent portico, por- 
ticus, que alicui rei (e. g., Palatio, or) 
respondet or respondeat. A correspond- 
ent expression (in another language), ver- 
bum, quod idem declarat o7 significat, 


quod, &c. To be correspondent to any 
thing, respondére alicui rei. Vid. AN- 
SWERABLE. 


CORRIDOR, prothyrum (vid. Vitr., 6, 
7, 5); iter (Vitr., 6, 9). 

CORRIGIBLE, emendabilis (Liv.) : qui 
corrigi or emendari potest. 

CORRIVAL, corrivali3s (once Quint.). 
Vid. Competitor, Rivau. 

CORROBORATE, contirmare aliquid 
(strengthen a statement; e. g., testimonio, 
argumentis) : fidem alicui rei addere or 
afferre [oP but adjungere tidem alicui 
rei zs to attach credit to it; to believe it]: 
fidem alicujus or alicujus rei confirmare : 
fidem facere alicui rei (to cause it to be be- 
lieved). Every witness has corroborated the 
statement about this money of Dion's, (quo- 
rum) omnium testimoniis de hac Dionis 
pecuniad confirmatum est (Cic.). [ {a> 
Not corroborare, which ts “to make strong,” 
“ strengthen,” “confirm.” 

CORROBORATIVE, quod confirmat 
aliquid or fidem alicujus rei: quod fidem 
aiicui rei affert or addit. 

CORRODE, rodere: corrodere (Cic., 
very rare): erodere (strongcr): rust cor- 
rodes tron, ferrum rubigine roditur 
(Ovid). 

CORRODIBLE, quod rodi, corrodi po- 


2st. 

CORROSION, rosio (Cels. and Plin.). 

CORROSIVE, rodens. 

CORRUGATE, rugare: corrugare (e. 
g., nares, Hor.). [{2g Never corrugare 
frontem, but contrahere ; rugare frontem, 
ee Vid. WRINKLE. 

CORRUPT, rRans., corrumpere (prop- 
erly, to break to pieces ; hence, to make any 
thing utterly bad and unserviceable ; also 
of internal and moral corruption. Also 
of falsifying writings, documents, &c¢.): 
depravare (from pravus, to pervert from 
its right use, direction, &c.; hence, to make 
any thing relatively bad; also of moral 
corruption ; depravare mores; aliquem). 
JN. corrumpere ac depravare: vitiare (to 
destroy the purity or genuineness of any 
thing ; e.g. auras; also to falsify writ- 
ings), JN. vitiare et corrumpere: adul- 
terare (e. g., Judicium veri, jus pecunia) : 
infuscare (properly, to make any thing 
dark-colored, destroy its transparency ; 
hence, figuratively, to make any thing im- 
pure by some addition; e. g., saporem 
vini). To corrupt a word (by bad pronun- 
ciation), nomen, verbum, &c., corrum- 
pere (Sal.). To corrupt a person, aliquem 
depravare, or corrumpere; alicujus mo- 
res depravare or corrumpere ; alicujus 
animum corrumpere; Vitiis suis inficere 
aliquem ; vitia sua alicui allinere, attricare 
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(of one who corrupts by his own bad om 
ample, Sen.): aliquem ad nequitiam ad- 
ducere (Ter.): to by indulgence, 
indulgentié depravare. || Make dés- 
honest by bribery, corrumpere, with 
or without pecunid, mercede, pretio, lar- 

itione, &c.: pretio mercari aliquem; 
argitione alicujus voluntatem redimere 
(to buy him): donis aliquem ad suam cau- 
sam perducere (win his support by gifts) : 
largitione alicujus mentem cecare (blind 
his eyes by a gift). To try to corrupt any 
body, aliquem pecunia sollicitare or 
pugnare ; alicujus animum donis tentare; 
alicujus corruptelam moliri: to be or al- 
low one’s self to be corrupted, largitionibus 
moveri; pecuniam accipere (e. g.. ob di- 
cendum falsum testimonium) ; pecuniam 
accipere ac pretio fidem habére addic- 
tam ; fidem pecunia mutare ; by any body, 
pecuniam accipere ab aliquo; se vendere 
alicui: not to allow one’s self to be cor- 
rupted, largitioni resistere; adversum 
dona invictum animum gerere (habitual- 
ly, Sal., Jug., 43, extr.). One who corrupts 
[vid.. CorRUPTER]. To corrupt the judge 
(in @ cause), judicium corrumpere ; jus 
pecunid adulterare. One who can not be 
corrupted, incorruptus, integer (opposed to 
venalis pretio). 

CORRUPT, intr., putrescere ; putre- 
fieri: corrumpi; depravari; vitiari [Syn 
in CORRUPT, TRANS.]: pessum ire (to be 
ruined, destroyed): the corn corrupts, fru- 
mentum corrumpitur. 

CORRUPT. || Jn a moral sense 
impurus (impure): incestus (wnchaste) : 
inquinatus (polluted) : perditus (lost with- 
out hope): profiigatus (profligate) : turpis 
(wile). JN. perditus profligatusque. Cor- 
rupt manners, Mores corrupti depravati- 
que ; mores turpes; mores perditi. [Vid., 
also, Vicrous.] || Bribed, venalis pretio: 
gratid depravatus (by personal or 
feeling). [Vid.ro CorrupT=bribe.] A 
corrupt judge, nummarius judex, || Spoil 
ed, corruptus; vitiatus: depravatus. [Syn. 
in TO Corrupt.) || In a state of de 
composition, putrefactus: putridus. 
Corrupt blood, insincerus cruor (Virg.). 
|| Falsified, adulterinus; subditus; viti- 
atus. A corrupt passage, * locus libraril 
manu depravatus. To restore corrupt pas- 
sages, * depravatis locis (veterum scrip- 
torum) mederi (Ruhknk.). Vid. Fase. 

CORRUPTER, corraptor: feminine, 
corruptrix: corruptéla (abstr. pro concr.: 
in amoral point of view; e. g. liberorum 
nostrim): perditor; e. g. of the state, 
reipublices: pernicies: pestis (the plague, 
ruin, &c., of youth, and of the state, ado- 
lescentium, reipublice). || Briber, cor- 
ruptor: largitor. 

CORRUPTIBILITY, circumlocution : e. 
g., to deny the corruptibility of any thing, 
*negare aliquid corrumpi, depravari, vi- 
tiari, &c., posse. || Willingness to 
receive a bribe, * animus venalis. 

CORRUPTIBLE, quod corrumpi, de 
pravari, vitiari potest [corruptibilis, Lact.,. 
|| Willing to receive a bribe, vena- 
lis (pretio, that may be bought ; opposed to 
incorruptus, integer). 

CORRUPTION. || Act of corrupt 
ing, or state of being corrupted, cor- 
ruptio (rare: perhaps only Cic., Tuse., 4, 
13, 28, totius corporis corruptio, as defini 
tion of morbus ; and id. ib., 29, corrupti- 
one opinionum): depravatio (e. g., of 
mind), Oss., corruptéla is what 
contributes to the corruption of any 
thing ; or corruption as action, corrup- 
tela juventutis (genitive objective), Krebs. 
|| State of decomposition, putor: pu- 
tredo (the state of putrefaction). || In a 
moral sense, corruptio; depravatio ; 
pravitas ; turpitudo (Syn. ix To Cor- 
RUPT]. Corruption of mind, depravatio 
et fceditas animi; of manners, mores cor- 
rupti depravatique: mores perditi: mores 
turpes : mores corruptela depravati (Cic., 
Legg., 2, 15; not corruptela morum). 
|| Bribery, corruptela, (with reference to 
the demoralization of the person bribed): 
largitio (with reference to the bribe itself): 
ambitus (with reference to the canvassing , 
e. g.. for places under government). 

CORRUPTLY, corrupte (e. g., judicare, 
Cic.) : vitiose ; turpiter; depravate ; flagi- 
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tioce; mendose; improbe; impure; in- 
ceste: scelerate. Syn. in Conzupt and 
Vie ovs. 

CORRUPTNESS. Vid. Corruption. 

CORSAIR, pirata (we:parfs), or pure 
Eatin, maritimus, or context, 
ee only: archipirata (upxirecparis, 

in). 
CORSE. Vid. Corpse. 
CORSELET, thorax (of brass, reaching 
the neck down to the groin, Liv., 42, 

61; lorice thoracesque): lorica (of un- 
tanned leather): cataphracta (iron or brass 
armor made in the shape of fish scales, for 
men and animals) : to cover any body with 
acorselet, lorica, or thorace, or cataphracta 
induere aliquem. To put on a corselet, 
loricd, or thorace, or tataphracta se te- 
gere, or se induere : covered with a corselet, 
ferratus, cataphractus (Tac., Ann., 3, 45, 
3; Liv., 35, 48); loricatus ; cum lorica. 

CORSET, * thorax linteus ; or, perhaps, 
mamillare (used for confining the bosom, 


comitatus: comites (gen- 
eral terms for companions, attendants on a 
journey, &c.): cohors: assecle (suite: 
cohors especially of a governor going out 
to his province): stipatio, stipatores cor- 
poris (for security). Also by circumlocu- 
tion, qui eunt or proficiscuntur cum ali- 
quo; qui sunt cum aliquo; quos aliquis 
secum ducit, qui aliquem sequuntur, co- 
mitantur : to be seen in any body's cortege, 
inter comites ducis aspici: to belong to 
the cortege of a pretor, asseclam prwtoris 
esse: to join any body's cortege, se comi- 

tem alicui ayeagere 
CORTICATED, corticosus (of trees, 
part 


part of the bark, Colum.). 
CORUSCANT, coruscus (Virg.): ful- 
$: nitens: micans. SyN.tn To SHINE. 
CORUSCATION, coruscatio (Solin.) ; 
fulgor; splendor; nitor. Syn. in SHINE. 
CORVETTE, celox (=> not corbita. 
Vid. eyo 
CORYMBUS, corymbus (especially of 


CORYPH XUS, coryphzus (copydgaios ; 
€.g., corypheus Epicureorum Zeno, Cic.): 


rinceps. 

COSMETIC, lenocinium: adjumen- 
tum ad pulchritudinem (Ter., Phorm., 1, 2, 
55; both as means of beautifying). 

COSMOGONY, (perhaps) indagatio ini- 
tiorum et tamquam seminum, unde sint 
omnia orta, generata, concreta (Cic., Tusc., 


5, 24, 69). 

eaesesre rear eee bg cosmographus 
(xocp bos, Auct. de Progen. Aug., 2). 

cost OGRAPHICAL, a ne 
nem mundi pertinens. 

COSMOGRAPHY, descriptio mundi; 
* cosmographia (xoopoy pag ia). 

COSMOPOLITAN, *a totius mundi 
amore profectus. 

COSMOPOLITE, mundanus (Cicero, 
Tusc., 5, 37, 108, in which passage he ren- 
ders it by qui totius mundi se incolam et 
civem arbitratur): incola mundi. [>> 
Cosmicus, a, um, as substantive, Mart., 
7, 41; cosmicus esse tibi, Semproni Tuc- 


videris. 

COSMOPOLITISM, *totius mundi 
amor, studium. 

COST, s. || Price, pretium. [Vid. 
Prick, or (if it is price of corn) vid. 
Corn]. || Expense, sumtus: impensa; 
impendium ; arbitria, plural, n. [Syn. in 
EXPENsE] : at any body's cost, impendio 
alicujus: the cost of a funeral, arbitria 
funeris ( properly, fees paid to the persons 
who assisted at it, and for fixing which an 
“arbiter” was employed): at one’s own 
cost, privato sumtu; impendio privato; 
sud pecunid; de suo: at the public cost, 
publico sumto : de publico: publice; im- 
pensa publica; impendio publico: at a 
reat cost, magna impensa: without any 
cost, nulla impensd: nullo sumto. To 
my cost, cum magno meo damno. [Vid. 
adopts B || Costs=legal expenses, im- 

in litem facte (Paul. Dig., 3, 
: to condemn any body in the costs, 
damnare in expensas : let him be compelled 
to pay both damages and costs, et damnum 
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et impensas litis adversario inferre coga- 
tur (Just., Instit., 4, 16, 1). 

COST, v., e. g., any thing costs so and 
so much, aliquid stat or constat, with 
ablative of the price: aliquid est, with gen- 
itive of the price: aliquid venit or vendi- 
tur (any thing is sold at): emitur (any 
thing is bought at): licet aliquid (to have 
such a price bid for it) ; all these generally 
with ablative of the price: any thing has 
cost me so much, emi aliquid (with ablati: 
of the price); stat mihi aliquid (with abla- 
ttre) ; in aliqua re consumo (with accusa- 
tive of the sum spent ; i.e., I spend so much 
in any thing ; e. g., the siege of Samos cost 
the Athenians twelve hundred talents, in 
Samo oppugnanda Athenienses mcc talen- 
ta consumserunt) : to cost but little, parvo 
stare, or constare, or venire, or vendi, or 
licére. [Syn. ABOVE.] To cost but half 
as much, dimidio minoris constare (Cic.): 
to cost nothing, gratis or nihilo constare : 
to cost more, pluris stare, vendi or licére : 
not to cost more, aliquid non dere (e. 
g.,centenos nummos). How much do these 
gardens cost? quanti licent hi horti? 

The question, “What does such a 
thing cost ?” is often expressed by quanti 
and averb corresponding with the nature 
of the object, the price of which one wishes 
to know ; e. g., how much did it cost him ? 
quanti emit? what does your dinner cost 








you? quanti ccenas? What does the pas- 
sage cost you on board this vessel 7 quanti 
vehit navis? It has cost me a g deal 


of money and labor, nec impense nec la- 
bori peperci: the vi cost many lives, 
victoria multo sanguine stetit: the victory 
cost the Romans, as well as their enemies, a 
good many lives, nec Romanis incruenta 
Victoria fuit: the victory cost no lives, vic- 
toria sine sanguine stetit; victoria haud 
cruenta fuit: any thing costs any body’s 
life, aliquid morte alicujus stat or constat 
(i. e., is obtained by the sacrifice of his 
life) ; * aliquid causa est, quare aliquis ne- 
cetur (is the cause of any body's death): 
the war has cost a great many lives, bellum 
multos homines absumsit : it costs a great 
deal of trouble or labor, (res) est multi la- 
boris: it has cost me a great struggle with 
my feelings, vix a me or ab animo meo 
impetrare potui, ut, &c. 

COST-PRICE, by circumlocution. To 
be selling at cost-price, * merces suas tanti 
vendit aliquis, quanti emit (emerunt, &c.). 

COSTIVE, astrictus: restrictus, &c.; 
e. g., to make or render costive, alvum astrin- 
gere, comprimere, durare (Cels.). I am 
never costive, alvus mihi satis reddit quo- 
tidie (Cels.); alvum bonam facere soleo 
(after Cat., R. R., 114). Iam of a costive 
habit, sepe fit, ut pluribus diebus non de- 
scendat alvus (a Cels., 2, 7). 

COSTIVENESS, alvus astricta, restric- 
ta, suppressa, obstructa (Cels.). 

COSTLINESS, (a) with reference to 
what it costs, caritas: ({) with reference to 
its excellence, excellentia: prestantia. 

COSTLY, sumtuosus (requiring a great 
outlay; ba games, &c.): pretiosus : 
magni pretii: multorum nummorum (thet 
has cost much money, as utensils, goods, a 
library, &c.): carus (dear, general term) : 
lautus (exquisite, choice ; of utensils, furni- 
ture, banquets, &c.): magnificus (lordly, 
magnificent, e. g., furniture, games, ban- 
quets, &c.): splendidus (splendid) : egre- 
gins : eximius (excellent in its kind): pul- 
cherrimus (very fine) : jucundissimus : 
suavissimus: dulcissimus (especially of 
what pleases the senses). Costly apparel, 
vestes majoris tee or pretiose (Cic.): @ 
costly present, donum eximium, magnifi- 
cum; munus magnificum, preclarum 
(Cic.) : to prepare a costly banquet, convi- 
vium opipare apparare (Cic.): to furnish 
@ house in a costly manner, domum opipare 
instruere (Plaut., Bacch., 3, 1, 6): ma 
costly manner, sumtuose: pretiose : egre- 
gie: to dress in a very costly manner, Ve3- 
tibus pretiosis uti. 

CoT, casa (inasmuch as it af- 
_ COTTAGE, ; fords a shelter to its 
tnmate and his property) : tagurium (in- 
asmuch as it affords, protection against 
wind and weather; according to Voss, 
Virg., Ecl., 1, 68. a shelter. the roof of 
which was made of straw, reed, hranches, or 
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) : um- 
small cot- 


: es 5 suspensus (hammock ; 
COTEMPORARY. Vid. ‘Conremro- 


RARY. 
COTTAGER, 2 casarius (Cod., Theod., 
COTTER, 


COTTON, linum: 


ly translated by lana lignea) : fi 
bombyx; (late): made of cotton, 
xylinus: bombycinus: byssinus (the lat- 
ter late; both “ made of fine cotton”): cot- 
= stuff, hag byssus (late): the cotton 
plant, xylon: gossypion: gossympinus 
(both, probably, Egyptian words): [* gos- 
sypium herbaceum ; * gossypium arbore- 
um, ele 

COTTON-GRASS, * eriophorum (Lin- 
ne@us, after eriophoros, Plin.). 

COUCH, cubile (general term, also that 
of wild beasts in a forest). Vid. BED. 

COUCH, TRANS., sternere, prosternere. 
To couch one’s self any where, se abdere 
in occultum (of persons). To be couched 
under any thing, latére or abditum latére 
sub aliqua re. [Vid. To ConcEaL.] || To 
place in ambush, in insidiis locare, col- 
locare, or disponere. [Vid. CovcH, IN- 
TRANS.] || To couch a lance, spear, 
&c., hastam porrigere, less commonly pro- 
jicere (to extend it, e. g., as a bayonet ; 
vid. Brem. on Nep. Chabr., 1, 2): hastam 
ad ictum To receive an attack 
with their lances couched, projecta hast& 
impetum excipere hostium (Nep., Chabr., 
1, 2): to ride against any body with couch- 
ed lance, infesto spiculo petere aliquaem 
(Liv., 2, 20), with lances couched, intestis 
hastis (e. g., concitare equos, Liv., 23, 47); 
infestis cuspidibus (e. g., ruere in medium 
agmen hostium, Liv., 10,41). || To oper- 
ate on the eye, * glaucomam oculis ali- 
cujus objectam solvere. {| To couch in 
writing, literis consignare ; literis or 
scriptis mandare; per scripturam com- 
plecti; conscribere. 

COUCH, intr. || Lie down, throw 
one’s self down, sterni: se or corpus 
abjicere: decumbere: procumbere (gen- 
eral terms, as well of persons as animals) : 
subsidére (to sink down): conquiniscere 
(pre-classical, Plaut. = caput inclinare, 
Prisc.): to couch in the grass, se abjicere 
in herba ([>> not in herbam; vid. In- 
terpp. Cic., De Or., 1, 7, extr.) : cubare (to 
rest): recubare: recumbere (with acces- 
sory notion of leaning pea weir To 
couch down when the enemy hurled their 
darts, subsidere adversus emissa tela 
(Liv.): to couch down in the rear, subsi- 
dere in subsidiis (Cic.). || To lie in se 
cret or ambush, delitescere in aliquo 
loco; se abdere in locum; se occultare 
loco or in loco (hide one’s self ; S¥N. in 
Hrpe): latibulis se tegere (of wild beasts) : 
abditum latére ; in occulto se continére; 
abditum et inclusum in occulto latére (to 
keep one’s self hidden): subsidére in in- 
sidiis (of an ambush): to couch, or be 
couched in ambush, in insidiis esse. or sub- 
sistere. 

COUCHANT, to be formed by the past 
participle of the verbs under To CovcH. 

COUCHER, medicus ocularius or ocu- 


larius only. 

COUCH-GRASS, * agropyron repens 
(Linn.). 

COUGH, tussis. A dry cough, tussis 
sicca, que nihil emolitur : a slight cough, 
tussicula: inclined to a cough, nel 
sus (late): to have a cough, tussire ; * 
si laborare: a bad cough, male tussire (7): 
to alleviate, to relieve the cough, tussim in- 
hibére, levare, discutere, sanare: a tussi 
liberare (of the remedy). 

COUGH, v., tussire. Not to erpectorate 
tn coughing, in tassi nihil exscreare. 
COULTER, dens or culter rae i 

1 


COUN 


COUNCIL, concilium or consilium 
most regularly, concilium; but the MSS. 
vary much: ‘the distinction given by 
Gronov., Liv., 44, 2, that concilium is a 
council in which one person addresses the 
rest, and says authoritatively what must be 
done; consilium (when used of the as sem- 
bly), one in which the assembled body de- 
liberate, seems to be unfounded. Comp. 
Ces., B. G., 2, 4; and 1, 40,” Freund) : 
Benatus (as supreme council of a state or 
town): decuriones (in a smali town; the 
town council) : the supreme council, penes 
quos est summa consilii. A privy council, 
consilium sanctius (Liv., 44, 35). [Vid. 
“cabinet council,” under CABINET.] Coun- 
cil of state, consilium publicum (Cic., Mil., 
33, 90); consilium reipublices (Flor.): a 
permanent council of state, consilium rei- 
public sempiternum: the elders formed 
the supreme council of state, respublica 
penes senes erat: to hold a council, con- 
silium, senatum habére: to summon a 
council, concilium convocare (Cic.), advo- 
care (Liv.); vocare, cogere (t Virg.): to 
dismiss a council, concilium dimittere: to 
remove it (to another place), concilium 
transferre (e. g., Lutetiam) : to take a part 
in their secret councils, congiliis arcanis in- 
teresse (Liv., 35, 18): to be chosen member 
of a council, in consilium delectum esse 

Cic.): fieri publici consilii participem 
(of a state council, Cic.). || Council of 
war, consilium militare or castrense, 07, 
from context, consilium only: prwetorium 
(if assembled in or before the tent of the 
commander-in-chief) : duces or principes, 
aoe sibi imperator ad consilium capien- 

um deligit (Ces., B. G., 7,36) ; from con- 
text, duces or principes only (if composed 
of the superior officers): to hold a council 
of war, consilium habére ; to summon one, 
consilium convocare ; to dismiss or break 
up one, prwetorium or duces dimittere: 
the council meets or assembles, duces con- 
veniunt: to lay any thing before a council 
of war, rem deferre ad consilium (Ces.) ; 
referre aliquid ad consilium (ep.). Coun- 
cil chamber, curia. || Meeting of the 
heads of the Church, * concilium prin- 
cipum rei Christiane, or concilium only: 
synédus (Eccl.). 

COUNCILLOR, consiliarius (as technic- 
al term, with the ancients it was one who 
ge advice in a particular case) : * a con- 
siliis: senator (member of the state cowncil): 
decurlo (town councillor in a small toon). 
Privy councillor ; vid. cabinet councillor, 
under CABINET. 

COUNSEL. || Deliberation, consul- 
tatio: consilium (the former as act, the lat- 
ter as state): deliberatio (a mature consid- 
eration of what is to be done, what resolu- 
tion is to be taken, &c.): to take counsel, 
consultare or deliberare de re; in consili- 
um ire, de re; consilium habere, de re 
(of several persons): to take counsel with 
any body, consultare or deliberare cum 
aliquo ; aliquem in consilium vocare, or 
assumere, or adhibére ; consilium capere 
una cum aliquo: to take counsel together, 
consilia inter se communicare: to take 
counsel with one’s self, se solum in con- 
silium vocare: as to the rest, I had rather 
that you should take counsel with yourself, 
de reliquo malo te ipsum loqui tecum (Cie. 
ad Div., 12, 3, extr.). || Advice, consilium 
(general term) : auctoritas (if pronounced 
by a@ person of weight) : good counsel, con- 
sillum bonum or rectum: bad counsel, 
consilium malum; male consulta, plural 
(bad counsels): prudent, wise, salutary 
counsel, consilium prudens, sanum, sapi- 
ens: by my counsel, me auctore ; me sua- 
sore or consuasore. JN. me auctore et 
consuasore, or me suasore et auctore ; me 
suasore et impulsore: to give any body 
counsel, alicui consilium dare; consilii 
auctorem esse alicui: to give any body 
good, faithful counsel, alicui rectum, fide- 
le consilium dare; maxime utilia alicui 
suadére (very salutary counsel) : to ask for 
any body's counsel, aliquem consulere (if 
by writing, per literas) ; petere consilium 
ab aliquo; exquirere consilium alicujus : 
to offer one’s counsel and advice, consilii 
copiam preebére (e. g., of a physician, Tac., 
Ann., 6, 50, 2) : to follow any body's coun- 
eel, sequi Soa consilium; alicujus con- 





GOUN 


silio uti; alicujus consilio obtemperare. 
I follow any body's counsel in any thing, 
quod mihi dederit aliquis de aliquaé re 
consilium, id sequor: to act according to 
any body's counsel and advice, facere de 
or ex alicujus consilio: to disregard any 
body’s counsel, alicujus consilium spernere 
(H: to assist any body with.good counsel, 
alicui adesse ; alicui presto adesse; ali- 
cui non deesse. || = Counsellor, vid. 
|| Purpose, consilium: id quod volo, cu- 
pio (id, quod vult or cupit aliquis): pro- 
positum: quod specto, sequor, peto (or 
quod spectat, &c., aliquis). Secret cown- 
sels, consilia arcana, interiora. J'o declare, 
intrust, &c., one’s counsels to any body, 
consilia sua credere alicui (TJer.). To 
keep one’s own counsel in any matter, ali- 
quid tacitum tenére, habére; secum ha- 
bére ; tacére, reticére ; celare ; occulere; 
occultare; occulte ferre: tacitum, tam- 
quam mysterium, tenére. || Prudence 
in planning, advising, &c., consili- 
um (e. g., vir maximi consilii; est in ali- 
quo satis consilii). 

COUNSEL, v., consiliari (mostly abso- 
lutely; but Hor., A. P., 196; ille bonis 
faveat et consilietur amice): consilium 
dare. To counsel any body to do any thing, 
auctorem esse alicujus rei, or with infint- 
tive; also with ut (e. g., mihi, ut absim, 
vehementer auctor est, Cic., Att., 15, 5, 2): 
suasorem esse alicujus rei: suadére ali- 
cui aliquid, or mostly with ut: hortatorem 
esse alicujus rei: hortari aliquid: hortari 
(aliquem), ut. Jn. suadére et hortari; 
auctorem et suasorem esse: monére or 
admonére aliquem (ut, né) : censére (ut, 
or followed by subjunctive, without ut. 
Syn. in ApvIsE). Yo counsel peace, pacis 
auctorem esse; pacem suadére; ad pa- 
cem hortari: to counsel unanimity, hor- 
tari ad concordiam. JI counsel you to 
leave off, censeo desistas. Those who will 
not be counselled can not be helped, * ac- 
tum est de iis, qui spernunt monentes or 
recte precipientes. 

COUNSELLOR. || Adviser, consili- 
arius » consiliorum alicujus socius et ad- 
jutor: auctor consilii or consiliorum, or, 
from context, auctor only: suasor: impul- 
sor: monitor: consiliorum minister or 
minister only. JN. auctor et consuasor: 
suasor et auctor: auctor et impulsor: 
consiliarius et administer: consiliarius et 
auctor. [Syn.in ApvisER.] A faithful, 
friendly, experienced counsellor, consiliari- 
us fidelis, benevolus, non imperitus (or 
-issimus; all Cic.). The king and his 
counsellors, rex ipse consiliariique ejus 


| (Cic.) : his friends and counsellors, amici 


et consiliarii ejus: to have any body for 
one’s counsel, alicujus consilio or consiliis 
uti; aliquem consiliorum auctorem ha- 
bére: to be any body’s counsellor, consili- 
um alicui dare; consilii auctorem esse 
alicui: consilio regere aliquem (of one 
who regularly influences another). || Ad- 
vocate, causarum actor: causidicus: ad- 
vocatus: actor: cognitor. Syn. and 
phrases in ADVOCATE. 

COUNT, s. || Computation, vid. 
|| Charge in an indictment, formula 
(the prescribed legal form ; of which several 
might be used, but not “in publicis judi- 
ciis,” in Quintilian’s time; cf. Quint., 3, 
10, 1; privata judicia unum judicem ha- 
bére multis et diversis formulis 
solent). There are many counts in the in- 
dictment, * multis et diversis formulis ac- 
cusatur aliquis or actio alicui intenditur. 
There are two counts in the indictment ; 
one charging the prisoner with sacrilege, 
another with manslaughter, aliquis sacri- 
legii et homicidii simul accusatur (Quint., 
3, 10, 1; where others read, simul et homi- 
cidii). An action in which the in- 
dictment had different counts, was causa 
conjuncta (opposed to causa simplex ; 
Quint., 3, 10, 1). 

COUNT (as title of honor), * comes: 
the title of count, *nomen comitis: the 
rank of count, * comitis dignitas: to con- 
fer upon any body the title of count, * ali- 
quem comitis nomine et dignitate ornare: 
the seat, residence, &c., of a count, sedes or 
domicilium comitis! 

COUNT, v., numerum inire. To count 
any thing, aliquid numerare (general 





COUN 


term, also = to reckon among): dinume- 
rare (to count the whole number, one by 
one ; to count all through) : numerum ali- 
cujus rei inire, or exsequi, or efficere (te 
count over); computare (to reckon): enw 
merando percensére (to reckon them alk 
through, naming each) : to count the stars 
stellas dinumerare : to cownt on one’s fire 
gers, numerare digitis or per digitos 
computare digitis : to count the number of 
troops, numerum copiarum inire: not to 
be able to count up all a person’s services, 
promerita enumerande percensére non 
posse: 7 is correctly counted, numerus 
convenit: to count (= have) many friends, 
multos amicos numerare (Ov., Trist., 1, 
9, 5), or habére: veterans who count thirty 
years of service, veterani tricena stipendia 
numerantes (Tac., Ann., 1, 35, 2) or meri- 
ti: to count any thing by such or such a 
thing, aliquid numerare ex aliqué re (as 
Cic., De Or., 2, 32, in. ; ea, si ex reis nu- 
meres, innumerabilia sunt, si ex rebus, 
&c.): the Gauls do not count by days, but 
by nights, Galli non dierum numerum, 
sed noctium computant; or. Galli spatia 
omnis temporis non numero dierum, sed 
noctium finiunt. || Esteem, consider, 
look upon as, ducere: putare: po- 
nere: numerare: arbitrari: judicare, ex- 
istimare. [og All these, except ponere, 
have two accusatives, when the person or 
thing really is, or is believed by us to be, 
what we consider him. But to express that 
we treat him like such or such a person, 
put him in the situation of such a person 
relatively to ourselves, then we use either ali- 
quem pro (after habére, putare; seldom 
after ducere), or (in) numero, with genitive . 
plural (after habére, ducere, existimare), 
or with “in,” and ablative singular or 
plural (after putare, ponere, numerare ; 
also after habére). If an adjective is used 
predicatively with “count,” it should be 
translated either by “in,” with ablative of 
substantive (after ponere, ducere) ; or by da- 
tive of substantive (after habére, ducere) ; 
or by genitive of adjective, used substantive- 
ly with esse and habeo, &c. (vid. examples 
below). To count a person one’s enemy, 
habére aliquem hostem (so far as he real- 
ly is 80): habére aliquem pro hoste, or in 
hostium numero (so far as one looks upon 
and treats him as such) : to count any body 
a god, habére aliquem deum: numerare 
aliquid (e. g., cceelum) deum: to count any 
thing a favor, ponere aliquid in beneficio: 
habére aliquid beneficii loco et gratia 
(Cic.) : to count any thing an evil, habére 
aliquid in malis: to count it an insult, ig- 
nominiz loco ferre aliquid : to count a man 
happy, aliquem beatum habére: to count 
it honorable, aliquid honori habére or du- 
cere; aliquid in laude ponere, or laudi 
ducere; aliquid in glorid ducere or po- 
nere: it has ever been counted wise, sem- 
per sapientis est habitum (e. g., tempori 
cedere). To count any body your friend, 
aliquem in tuorum numerum ascribere : 
one’s friend, numerare aliquem inter 
suos: to count as or for nothing, aliquid 
pro nihilo ducere; nullo loco habére or 
numerare. || Zo reckon or depend 
upon, spem in aliquo ponere or collo- 
care; auxilium or salutem ab aliquo ex- 
spectare : you may count upon me, tibinon 
deero: to count on any thing, aliquid pro 
certo expectare. I count upon you, * spe- 
ro fore ut venias (i. e., reckon on your 
coming): fac mihi non desis (on your as- 
sistance): not to count on any thing, in 
aliqua re nihil spei reponere posse. [Vid., 
also, TO CONFIDE IN; RECKON on.] _ || T'0 
calculate, rationes or calculos subdu- 
cere; rationem inire et subducere: from 
the context, subducere only (as Cic., Att; 
5, 21, 12). 

COUNTENANCE, vultus (the proper 
word): Os (the whole face, as image of the 
inner man). A friendly countenance, vul- 
tus benignus: @ cheerful countenance, vul- 
tus hilaris, serenus: a quiet or tranquil 
countenance, vultus tranquillus: @ tran- 
quil and screne countenance, frons tran- 
quilla et serena (Cic,, Tuse., 3, 15, 31): a4 
sad countenance, vultus moestus: @ sad or 
dull countenance, vultus tristis: @ serious 
countenance, vultus severus; vultus ad- 
ductus (wrinkled like that of one deep in 





or ad 
ferreum it 
oaly, ar Cie. Vor, 4, 20.08 on hanials 
i ae im cognoscite ) : 
a hypocritical vultus ficti, 


vultum ad adducere: to assume 
@ serious severum vultum 
induere (f); vultum adducere (that ofa 
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Vitr., 10, 3, 4). 

© COUNTERRAT AK CE, v., equare: ex- 

gees eto Wana ers 
pensare q 

were, one thing against the other, to estab- 

lish an equilibrium) : parem calculum po- 

nere cum aligqua re (to. give as good in re- 

turn ; €. g., @ present, Plin., Ep., 5, a 





ance, aliquem benigno 
vultu in hospitium invitare (Liv., 26, 28): 
_ Stupidity is written on any body's counte- 
nance, vecordia prorsus inest in alicujus 


vultu: to pangs vid. To 
CHANGE color]: to put out of counte- 
nance, (to put him out, so 
Sony ap page y ecaanrt op lapedtan ly 
Ruhzk., Ter., . 2, 4, 5); aliquem or 
alicujus anim nturbare or pertur- 
bare aliquem in 


WT eancsi ates hs 
nére. || Encouragement, tute + 
The nearest words 


pem " 
eas To COUNTENANCE.] To claim any 


opem ferre (render assistance) : alicui fa- 

vere (lo favor any body, or promote his in 

terests by advice and assistance): alicui 

tribuere (to be favorably disposed toward 

any body, to interest one's self for him; e. 

g-+ quum ordini publicanorum libentis- 

sime tribuerim, Cic.). [Vid., also, To Fa- 

voz} You countenance i, if you do not 

cry out against it, *rem, cum quiescis, 

probas (after ae | 

COUNTER. Shop-table, *mensa 

ia or mensa only. || An imita 

— of coin, calculus (@ small stone 
used by the ancients for computations). 

ig Gt ex. adv. To run counter to 

thing, adversari or repugnare (be op- 

peed to it): aliquid at Gegem, 


other, inter se contraria esse. 
COUNTERACT, obviam ire alicui rei; 
occurrere alicui rei (to take preventive 
measures). JN. occurrere atque obsistere 
(Cic.) : phen yrs reprimere : suppri- 
mere (to check it, keep it under): to coun- 
teract any body's designs, alicujus consiliis 


cams acyl, bgcomciugy ‘cbs nere 
medicinam. Vid. Restst, ha 
COUNTERACTION, i 
Cforce, acting in the opposite direction). 
Purpose, act, &c., of resisting: 
scion of ony My ‘or the counter- 
action o any body's consilia, qui- 
bus alicui restiti (Cie. 2 de Orat., 48), or 


py te the veneats by economy, sore cessat 
ex reditu, frugalitate supplére. 
_COUNTER-BASS, perhaps vox gravis- 


sima. 

COUNTERCHANGE, commutatio. 
Vid. CHANGE. 

COUNTERCHANGE, vt. Vid. To 
CHANGE. 

COUNTERCHARGE, *actio petitori 
intenta. (For the meaning of actio con- 
traria, vid. Gesn., Thes., s. v. Actio, p. 


COUNTERCHARM, v., *incantatum 
or etfascinatum prestigiis exsolvere. 
" COUNTERFEIT. || Make a (fraud 
signe t) imitation of, imitari ( general 
}) : imitando exprimere or eifingere. 
Jn. effingere et exprimere : imitari et ex- 
primere; also re orexprimere only: 
assimulare (to any thing like anoth- 
er ; then with accessory notion of deception ; 
e. g., the human voice, sermonem huma- 
num): to counterfeit any body's hand- 
writing, alicujus c hum imitari or 
assimulare : to counterjeit money, hUMMOS 
adulterinos percutere (after Suet., Ner., 
25); monetam adulterinam exercére 
(ip. Dig., 48, 13, 6, § 1): to counterfeit 
testamentum subjicere, supponere, 
pacer (Vid. Force.] || To put on 
the appearance of, simulare or assim- 
ulare (e. g., simulare stadium alicujus rei, 
zeal in @ cause ; mortem, metum, diffiden- 
tiam alicujus rei; sedulitatem; assimu- 
lare anum [7]; se letum): to counterfeit 
sickness, simulare egrum; assimulare se 
w#grum; simulare valetudinem : to coun- 
terfeit learning, simulare se doctum esse ; 
simulare do¢trinam : to counterfeit cheer- 
JSulness, assimulare se letum; or hilarita- 
tem fingere : to counterfeit piety, * se pe 
erga deum simulare: the 
youth, mentiri juvenem (¢ Mart.) : paid § 
ty, simulare se furere (Cic.). 


COUNTERFEIT, ficticius (general 
COUNTERFEITED. term, not gen- 
uine; e. Plin., 37, 13, 76, and 


&-, jewels, wine, 
15, 7, 7, ed. Hard.) ; adulterinus (avith acces- 


sory notion falsification, op- 
mel ae ee £., Of | pel fat key, Pt 
to verus): falsus (false in gen- 


eral ; e. g., a letter) : fucosus : fucatus (that 
has only the external @ppearance of any 

to sincerus, probus ; e.g 
ise) : subditus : suppositus : sub- 
diticius: insitivus (e. g., of a book, a wiil, 
&c.) : simulatus: fictus: confictus (not 
natural, but produced by art ; forced ; £8 
lacrime confictz) : counterfeit ‘piety, * pie- 
tas erga deum simulata. A man of coun- 
terfeit piety, * pietatis erga deum simula- 
tor: one counterfeit tear, una falsa lacri- 
mula: in @ counterfeit manner, simulate ; 
simulatione ; per simulationem ; ficte ; 
falso; fallaciter. 

COUNTERFEIT, s., circumlocution with 
the adjectives under COUNTERFEIT ; €. g. & 
to prove any thing to be a counterfeit, ali 
quid adulterinum (ficticium, &c.) esse 
probare (after Quint., 2, 17, 17). 

COUNTERFEITER, falsurius (sho com- 
mits forgery ; vid. Suet., Tit., 3): falsus sig- 
nator ( (who affixes a false seal to any thing ; 
e. g. @ will, Sal, Cat., 16,2; of. Cic, Clu 
— re 41; testamentum signis adulteri- 

obsignare) : testamentarius (¢ forger 
of. wills, Cic., OF, 3, 18, 73) : adulterator 
(who adulterates any thing, Pandects): 
paracharactes (rapaxap ixrns, Cod. The 
od., 9, 21, 9, a coiner of false money). 

COUNTERMAND , “aliter or contra 


thing, 








COUN 
precipere: * aliter, atque antea, preci 
COUNTERMAND, s., imperium muta 


tum. 
COUNTER#IARCH, v5 me conver- 
redire (Liv, 


As 
ped or r Lie.) versa 


tro (e.g., Cal. in Cic. Die or aeek 
i § te: : 


to Coun- 


TERMARCH. By @ countermarch, conver 


sis signis. 

COUNTERMARK, tessera (general 
term for any ticket). 

COUNTERMINE, s., cuniculus. trans- 
versus (Liv.,.28, 8): to make @ counter- 
mine; vid. TO COUNTERMINE. 

COUNTERMINE, t., transversis cuni- 
culis hostium cuniculos excipere. F 
obviam ire: occurrere (i 
measures) ; 

co 


ma (exceedingly like it): res alicui rei com- 
Linu ctreapbs aati res alicui rei ex alte- 

ra parte (corresponding to it). 
To be the counterpart of any thing, alicui 
rei similem or si um esse (vid. Liv., 
4, 54); alicui rei comparem esse (vid. 
Liv., 28, 42); alicui rei ex altera 
respondére (vid. Cic., Or., 32, 114). 

COUNTERPLEA, * actio petitori in- 
tenta (not actio contraria; vid. COUNTER- 
CHARGE). 

COUNTERPLOT, s. Vid. the next word. 


COUNTERPLOT, v. To counterplot, 
* fraudem fraude 

COUNTERPOISE, r., pari pondere pa- 
rem (to produce = 


tionis cogit examinare 
paucis manibus oneris maximi pon- 
dus): tantumdem pendére (Lucr., 1, 
360): librare (Plin., hujus [aeris) vi sus- 
pensam—librari medio tellu- 


bratum). et To make equal ta, 
q cui in quo or parem po- 
nere ; aliquid alicui rei facere : 

re or 


qua re (e. g., bona cum vitiis, Hor., eti- 

tiam cum d Cie.). 
COUNTERPOISE, s., sarcéma, atis, n. 

(the weight 


COUNTERPOISON, antiddtus or anti- 
détum (dyrideros, avrideray), or, pure Lat- 
z i 


th, m adversus venenum. 
co ARP. pss ng 
of th® ditch, perhaps * fosse crepido. 


|| The covered way, 

term for mine) with or without tectus; or 
inferna via ( Veg. 4,24; cavato specu 
in exitium urbis inferna queritar Via), 
caf as technical term, * via ceca, que dici- 


ee COUNTERSIGN, *una_ subscribere, 
subnotare or su! 

COUNTERSIGN, s. |j Private sig- 
nal given to soldiers on 
and to those whom they are t ad- 
mit; tessera (if a tickef): signum (gen 
eral term). To give the 
seram or signum dare: tong kode click 

COUN -TENOR, * vox ab acuta al- 
tera; * alter abacutosonus. To sing the 
counter-tenor, * alterum ab acuto sonum 
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modulari: one who sings the counter-ten- 
or, * secundw& vocis cantor. 
COUNTER-TICKET, tessera (any tick- 


et). 
COUNTERVALL. Vid. CouNTERBAL- 


ANCE. 

COUNTESS, *domina comes (in her 
own right; Voss.) : * comitis uxor or con- 
jux (by marriage). 

COUNTLESS. Vid. INNUMERABLE. 

COUNTRY. || Region; terra: regio 
(the former more extensive ; a country or 
land, geographically or politically ; e. g., 
Italy, Sicily, &c.): regio (any district) : 
tractus (a tract of country, with reference 
to is length rather than its breadth) 
({-=> plaga in the best ages denoted a 
quarter of the heavens, not of the earth’s 
surface]: ager (the country of a small 
neople or tribe): fines (with reference to 
its boundaries ; especially when it is to be 
marked, that the action is done within the 
limits of a particular state): pagus (dis- 
trict consisting of several villages; e. g., 
the country of the Helvetii) : loca, plural 
(with demonstrative pronoun, ea loca, &c. 
= “ those parts,” “that neighborhood ;” e. 
g., hi ea loca incdlunt, Ces.). An unin- 
habited country, terra inhabitabilis or 
quem nemo incolit: open country, loca 
patentia. In a country of that kind, in 
ejusmodi regione: a rugged and mount- 
ainous country, aspera et montuosa regio 
(Cic.): a desert country, regio deserta, 
vasta; loca deserta (que nemo incolit, 
Cas.). o3” In the historians, when the 
name of a country is connected with the 
name of its inhabitants, the name of the 
inhabitants is often placed under the gov- 
ernment of a preposition, the word coun- 
try being omitted ; thus, in the country of 
the Etrusci, in Etruscis, or in Etruscorum 
tinibus; also in agro Etrusco, The coun- 
try of Italy, Spain, Africa, &c., terra Ita- 
lia, Hispania, Africa, &c.: to remove to 
other countries, alias terras petere: coun- 
tries that are blessed with pure air, terre 
ew, in quibus sit aer purus ac tenuis (Cic.). 
The enemy's country, terra, or ager, or fines 
hostium ; terra hostilis (anczently, ager 
hosticus or hosticum only): to reside in a@ 
foreign country, perégre habitare : to be 
staying or residing in a foreign country, 
peregrinari: in this country, in his regi- 
onibus: apud nos (= with us, of habits, 
institutions, &c.). To banish any body 
from a country ; send him out of the coun- 
try, aliquem civitate pellere, expellere, 
ejicere ; aliquem in exsilium pellere, ex- 
pellere, ejicere, agere; exsilio afficere, 
multare; patria pellere. || Vative coun- 
try, patria: patria nostra: patriew solum 
(the *land,” especially as an object of af- 
fection): locus, quo aliquis genitus est + 
urbs, in qua aliquis genitus est (Just.): 
domus (home): urbs patria. Jn one’s 
country, domi: to remain in one’s coun- 
try, domi manére: to leave one’s coun- 
try (for a time = go or travel abroad), 
peregre proticisci. T'he love of country, 
patriw caritas, amor patriew, pietas erga 
patriam [vid. Parriotism]}: reipublice 
studium. A lover of his country, patriew 
or reipublices amans: civis bonus: to love 
one’s country, amare patriam: to die for 
one's country, pro patria mori, or mortem 
oppetere : to devote one’s self to one’s coun- 
try, patrie se totum dedere (Cic.). Fidel- 
ity to one’s country, erga patriam fidelitas. 
A betrayer of his country, patriv proditor ; 
civium or reipublice parricida (Cic., Sal.). 
({=> Locus or urbs natalis and solum 
natale are poetical ; solum familiare, with- 
out authority). His native country is Ath- 
ens, natus est Athenis: one’s cowntry's, 
&c., patrius: after the manner of one’s 
country, patrio more. || Jn contradis- 
tinction to town; rus: ager, especial- 
ly in plural, agri (the fields and what per- 
tains to them, as a village, &c.): into the 
country, rus: in the country, ruri (seldom 
rure): to live in the country, ruri vivere, 
vitam agere (properly, as peasant) ; rusti- 
cari (for one's pleasure). A country life, 
vita rustica (country life; i, v., with all its 
Occupations) : vita rusticana: rusticatio 
(residence in the country for atime, or excur- 
sion from the town): to go into the coun- 
try, ire rusticatum: abire rus habitatum 
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(general term, to spend one's time there) : 
rus concedere (to retire there) : rus excur- 
rere (for an excursion) : to remain in the 
country, ruri se continére : the people from 
the country hasten together, homines ex 
agris concurrunt. 

COUNTRY-AIR, * aer ruris (opposed to 
air of the towns). 

COUNTRY-CHURCH, * edes sacra 
vici. 

COUNTRY-DANCE. Vid. Dance. 

COUNTRY-DWELLING, domicilium 
agreste (general term). Vid. CounTRY- 
HOUSE, 

COUNTRY-ESTATE, rusticum predi- 
um. Vid. COUNTRY-HOUSE. 

COUNTRY-GIRL, puella rustica (of 
Hor:; Ods:3. 23) 3): 

COUNTRY-HOUSE, villa (with or with- 
out land): a small country-house, villula: 
avery small country-house, villula pusilla : 
a fine country-house, pretorium (in the 
time of the emperors ; Suet.). 

COUNTRY-LIFE. Vid. Country. 

COUNTRYMAN. || Fellow-country- 
man, popularis (preperly, from the same 
nation or tribe; then, also, from the same 
country, town, or place, instead of which 
only Gell., 17, uses gentilis): qui ejuasdem 
est civitatis: quiin eadem civitate natus 
est ([=>> conterraneus not found before 
Plin., prefat., § 1): civis (fellow-citizen ; 
concivis is spurious Latin): municeps 
(from the same municipium): my or our 
countryman, nostras ; popularis, civis, mu- 
niceps noster: your countryman, vestras: 
our countrymen, populares nostri; homi- 
nes nostri; also nostri, nostrates only. 
|| Rustic, vid. 

COUNTRY-PARSON, * sacerdos rusti- 


canus. 

COUNTRY-PEOPLE, rustici: agres- 
tes: pagani. Syn. in Rustic. 

COUNTRY-SCHOOL, *schola provin- 
cialis: *ludus vicanus. 

COUNTRY-SCHOOLMASTER, *ludi 
vicani magister. 

COUNTRY-SEAT. 
HOUSE. 

COUNTRY-SQUIRES, *nobilitas ruri 
vivens. 

COUNTRY-SURGEON, * medicus ruri 
vivens. 

COUNTRY-TOWN, municipium (a 
Roman town which enjoyed the citizenship) : 
oppidum (general term for any town that 
is not the metropolis): a small country- 
town, municipiolum (Sidon., Ep. 3, 1): 
oppidulum (Syn. above). 

COUNTY, * comitatus. 

COUP-DE-SOLEIL, morbus ex solis 
fervore contractus (Just.). 

COUPLE, par (in a strict sense, of two 
persons or things belonging together ; vid. 
Parr): jugum (properly, of draught-cat- 
tle; then, also, of two persons who are join- 
ed for any bad purpose, as Cic., Phil., 11, 
Q, ertr., jugum impiorum nefarium) : bini 
(two together, or at once; when two objects 
are viewed that belong together, as binos 
([seyphos] habebam ; jubeo promi utros- 
que, Cic., Verr., 4, 14, 32): utrique (the 
two that have been mentioned ; vid. the pas- 
sage just quoted from Cicero): pauci: ali- 
quot (in a looser sense= a few, some): a 
couple of pigeons, par columbarum: a 
nice couple (ironically), par nobile fratrum 
(Hor. Sat., 2, 3, 243): @ married couple, 
conjuges: mariti: nova nupta et novus 
maritus (a young couple who are going to 
be married, or a young married couple): a 
couple of days, bidvum : @ couple of years, 
biennium (if positively two): a couple of 
eggs, bina ova. || Band, lin k, &c., co- 
pula (e. g., for dogs ; copula dura canem 
tenet, Ov. ; also vincula, vincla; e. g., vin- 
cla canibus demere). 

COUPLE, v., TR., uno vinculo copulare 
(vid. Liv., 28, 12, 14): connectere: jun- 
gere: conjungere: copwlare cum aliqua 
re: miscére aliqué re. [SyN. 7m TO Com- 
BINE]. INTR., Jungi: conjungi: se jun- 
gere: se conjungere: coire. 

COUPLET, stropha (orpody). 

COURAGE, animus; also in plural, 
animi, if speaking of several persons 
(1° Oss. Of one person, animi should 
not be used (unless he is speaking of him- 
self in the plural; e. g., stamus animis, 


Vid. CouNTRY- 


COUR 


Cic., Ait., 5, 18), sence its usual meaning ts 
“a proud spirit,” “ pride,” &c.): of several, 
animi or animus may be used ; e. g., DOS- 
tris animus augetur, Cas. ; but in some 
constructions the singular should not be 
used; e. g., one would not say animo ca- 
dere or excidere of several] : animus for- 
tis; fortitudo (manly be. avopeia) : 
virtus (moral courage that shows itself in 
energetic action, and acts on the offensive) : 
ferocia, ferocitas (natural, wild courage, 
of which wild beasts and even barbarians 
are capable): audacia (daring courage): 
Spiritus (energetic courage): a man Of, ex- 
traordinary courage, vir ingentis epiritas: 
to possess or to have courage, animo forti 
esse: for any thing, satis boni animi af- 
ferre ad aliquid. .A man has not courage 
to do any thing, alicui animus non suppe- 
tit, ut aliquid faciat (e. g., Vitruvio nec 
sana constabat mens, nec, ut longius a cas- 
tris dimicaret, animus suppetebat, Liv.) : 
not to have courage enough for any thing, 
est parum animi ad aliquid: to take cour- 
age, animum, or (of several persons) ani- 
mos capere, or colligere: to take courage 
again, animum or se recipere: I take 
courage again, animus mihi redit; ani- 
mus redintegratur; animus me recipit: 
to inspire any body with courage, to raise 
or kindle any body's courage, alicui ani- 
mum facere, o7 afferre, or addere; alicu- - 
jus animum incendere, erigere, augére, 
alicujus animum verbis confirmare (by 
exhortation) ; or simply firmare or confir- 
mare aliquem and alicujus animum: to 
be inspired with courage, to have one’s cour- 
age raised, alicui animus accedit (Cic.), 
augetur (Ces.), accenditiir (Sall., Cat., 20, 
6) : to inspire any body fresh courage, 
animum alicujus redintegrare; animum 
alicui reddere. Be of good courage, bono 
animo es; fac animo magno fortique sis: 
to be of good courage, stare animo, or, of 
several, animis: any body's courage begins 
to fail, animus labat: is failing, animu 
cadit: to lose one’s courage, animo, or (of 
several persons) animis cadere, or conci- 
dere; animum demittere or despondére 
se animo demittere (* Cas., B. G., 7, 29): 
animo deficere: to have lost one’s courage, 
animo abjecto or fracto esse: never lose 
your courage in adversities, in duris haud 
umquam defice (Val. Fl., 4, 35): now 
show your courage, tu illum nunc adhibe 
animum. 

COURAGEOUS, animosus (bold to act 
in dangcrous circumstances from an ener- 
getic spirit confident in its strength ; op- 
posed to timidus) : fortis (brave, relating 
to a manly strength, both to act and to 
suffer ; opposed to ignavus). Jn. fortis et 
animosus: ferox (possessing natural, 
wild courage to rush into battle or face 
danger ; especially a proper word of sav- 
ages and wild beasts): animo promtus; 
also promtus only (ready to dare and do): 
acer: alacer (active and spirited to face 
danger, or take measures to prevent it): 
strenuus (resolute; opposed to ignavus) : 
impavidus (intrepid ; opposed to pavidus): 
audax (bold). To be not so courageous as 
another person, animo esse inferiorem: to 
wax courageous, alacriorem fieri ad rem 
gerendam ; animum erigere or tollere : he 
wared courageous, accessit alicui animus, 

COURAGEOUSLY, animose; fortiter; 
forti animo; acri or alacri animo: intre- 
pide (Ziv.); impavide (Liv.): audacter. 
[Syn. in CouraGeous.] Zo meet death . 
courageously, se acriter morti offerre ; 
animo fidenti gradi ad mortem, 

COURIER, veredarius (who carries the 
post; late): nuncius voliicer: nuncius 
expeditus: nuncius trepidus: cursor (@ 
runner) : eques citus or citatus (on horse- 
back) ; to send couriers in all directions, in 
omnes partes nuncios dimittere. 

COURSE, propr., cursus (general term: 
also in the plural, if several things are spok- 
en of; e@. g., to observe the course of the 
stars, stellarum cursus notare) : curricu- 
lum (within a definite space; e. g., in the 
circus, and of the regular motion of the 
heavenly bodies): decursus (a running 
through a space; hence the course in the 
| circus): lapsus (the quiet and equable mo- 
| tion, e. g., of water, the stars): conversi- 
| ones (the circular motions, revolutions 
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&c., ©. g, of the stars, stellaram ; also 
stellarum progressiones, their 
ate in the apa BS motus 
general term for motion, e. g., of the stars): 
meatus is poetical. The regular courses 
of the stars, astrorum ordines. With rapid 
Course, contento cursu: to direct one’s 
course to any herr dirigere — 
0 (in @ carriage or ship): carsum 
road apr inate feds the north, ad sep- 
tentriones, also of the heavenly bodies): to 
direct one’s course to another place, or to 
take a@ different course, alium cursum pe- 
tere (in a carriage or vessel) : fiectere iter 
(of atraveller, army, &c.); in alium cursum 
contorqueri et detlecti (e. g., of @ river) : 
to pursue different courses, diversos abire 
or discedere : to have a fixed course, certos 
et constantes cursus habére; constanter 
tenére cundem cursum: to take different 
courses (e. g., of rivers), in diversas par- 
tes (in contrarias partes, opposite direc- 
tions) fluere: to change the course of a 
river, flumen avertere (i. e., to turn t): 
amnem in alium cursum deflectere: to 
have a gentle course (of rivers or water in 
general), labi; a rapid one, ferri (vid. 
Hirt., B. G., 8, 40) : to take its course from, 
&c., effiuere ex, &c.; profluere ex, &c.: 
to take its course or to ; e. g., to the 
sea, effundi in aliquid: to take its course 
through any thing ; e. g., through a town, 
fluere per aliquid ; ium per locum 
fiuere; medium locum interfluere; me- 
dio loco fluere (if right through; vid. 
Liv., 24, 3): to take its course along the 
very foot of the mountain, in imis radicibus 
montis ferri (Hirt., B. G., 8,40). InrproPr. 
|| Progress, iter: via: cursus. JN. iter 
et cursus (e. g., naturali quodam itinere 
et cursu, Cic., Rep., 2, 16): tenor (the 
regular progess of any thing): progressus 
(e. g., rerum, Cic.). The course of events, 
rerum cursus or pro: us ; rerum itine- 
ra fiexusque (all Cic. [Vid. PRocGREss.] 
To let any body take his own course, to 
leave any body a free course, aliquem non 
coercére, non impedire: to let any thing 
take its course, aliquid non morari; alicui 
rei non obsistere ; aliquid non impedire: 
to have its free course, non coerceri; non 
impediri: to interrupt the course of the 
conversation, cursum orationis interpel- 
lere. In the course of conversation, in ser- 
mone: to throw out in the course of con- 
versation, that, &c., in sermone injicere, 
with accusative and infinitive (e. g., qaum 
mihi in sermone injecisset, se velle Asiam 
visere, Cic.). In the course of the discus- 
sion or debate, inter disceptandum (e. g., 
cognita inter disceptandum iniquitate, sc. 
cause, Quint., 12, 3, 10): to observe the 
course which public affairs are taking, 
itinera flexusque rerum publicarum vi- 
dére (Cic., Rep., 2,25): that is the natural 
course of almost all things, id natura fert 
in omnibus fere rebus: according to the 
natural course of things or events, ut fieri 
solet: the course of a@ conversation, iter 
sermonis (Cic., De Legg., 1, 13, 37): the 
course of an oration or speéch, orationis in- 
gressus, ingressio, cursus (all three with 
reference to the manner of its progress, its 
Sorce, spirit, &c.; vid. Cic., Or., 59, 201; in- 
terdum cursus est in oratione incitatior, 
interdum moderata ingressio ; ef. De Or., 
1, 35, 161; 2, 10,39): any thing takes a dif- 
Serent course, * res aliter procedit. || Man- 
ner of proceeding, ratio: consilium: 
remedium (a corrective or preventive meas- 
ure): to adopt a course, rationem inire ; 
consilium c : to shape one’s course 
according to the times, consilium pro tem- 
pore et pro re capere (act according to 
circumstances) ; temporibus servire (adapt 
myself to circumstances, &c., in @ servile 
manner): to adopt a prudent course, bonis 
consiliis uti. I am inquiring what course 
I should take in this state of my affairs, 
Togo, quid factam de rebus meis: to pur- 
sue a course of one’s own, suum quoddam 
institutum consequi : to pursue a different 
course, icles — a : what 
course is ta be taken wi is person ? quid 
hoc homine facias? quid tu huic homtat 
facias? (both Cic.). I am adopting the 
same course in my proceedings, hec eadem 
est nostre rationis regio et via (Cic., Verr., 
5, 70, 81). | Course= space of time. 
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A course of years, multi anni (if the refer- 
ence is only to the whole space); annorum 
series (their succession, one after another, 
Hor. Od., 3, 30, 5): inter multos, tot, &c., 
annos (= within so many years; e. g., all 
the crimes that have been committed in the 
course of ten years, omnia que inter decem 
annos—nefarie age Cpa facta sunt, 
Cic.). (=> The ablative of anni is less 
fare in this sense than is commonly sup- 
posed, The cities of Africa had seen no 
Roman army in the course of almost fifty 
years, urbes Afric annis prope quinqua- 
ginta nullum Romanum exercitum vide- 
rant (Liv., 29, 28): he dies in the course 
of a few days, paucis diebus moritur (Sall., 
Jug., 11, 1), intra paucos dies moritur 
(Liv.). In the course of that year, in illo 
anno (Cic., Of, 3, 25,95; and Hand, 3, 
p. 281): im the course of the present year, 
in hoc anno (Cie., Fam., 15, 16, 5): the sun 
turns twice in the course of a year, sol binas 
in singulis annis conversiones—facit: three 
times in the course of @ year, ter in anno: 
in the course of ten months, in decem men- 
sibus: in the course of a short time, in bre- 
vi temporis spatio (Suet.) ; in paucis tem- 
pestatibus (e. g., sollertissimus omnium 
factus est, Sall., Jug., 96, 1); in brevi 
(Ruhnk. ad Vell., 2,61, 2). In the course 
of the month, year, &c., is also anno or 
mense vertente. || The order of suc- 
cession in any thing [vid. ORDER]. 
|| Naval term (denoting the direction in 
which a ship is steering), cursus: the ships 
could not keep their course, naves cursum 
suum tenére non potuerunt: to steer or 
keep the same course, cursum tenére: to 
get out of its course, a vid aberrare. || 4 
number of lectures (collectively). * in- 
stitutionis cursus, quem dicimus. To em- 
brace too many subjects in one course, uno 
(e. g., semestri) cursu nimis multa com- 
plecti: to attend a course of lectures, ma- 
gistros auditionesque obire: to attend the 
same course of lectures, easdem auditiones 
eosdemque doctores colere: to gire or 
deliver a course of lectures on any thing, 
scholam habére de re ; e. g., on the Stoic 
philosophy, scholam habére Stoicam ; on 
rhetorics, scholis precipere artem crato- 
riam. {|| Of dishes, ferculum (that is 
served on the board at one and the same 
time, for which, much later, missus was 
used): to give a dinner of seven courses, 
ccenam septem ferculis prebére (cf. Suet., 
Oct., 74): his dinners were of three, or, at 
the most, six courses, ccenam ternis fercu- 
lis, aut, quum abundantissime, senis pre- 
bebat. || Race, Fic., the course of life, 
vite curriculum, spatium (but only with 
reference to its duration, space, &c.; hence 
with longum, exiguum. {Es It must not 
be used to denote ones manner of liv- 
ing, &c.). To run one’s course, vite spa- 
tium decurrere ; etatem decurrere : now 
that my course is almost run or finished, 
prope acta jam wtate decursdque: to jin- 
ish one’s course, cursum conficere (well, 
bene, Cie.) ; corpore solutum ad proprias 
sedes evolare ; illuc ex his vinculis ferri 
(vid. To Dre). The whole course of life 
(= the manner of its progress from begin- 
ning to end), totius vite cursus [[ > not 
totus vite cursus, Cic, Of. 1, 4, 11, 
Krebs}. In the whole course of his life, in 
vita (e. g., nihil in vita vidit calamitatis, 
Cic., Cluent., 6, 18): in omni vita (p. 
Redit.ad Quir., 8), omni vita (Liv., 2, 33); 
in tota vita (e. g., inconstans, Cic., where it 
=manner of living). ||Course—man- 
ner of life, vita: mores: the whole course 
of his life establishes his innocence, alicujus 
innocentia perpetud vita est perspecta: @ 
virtuous course of life, vita honesta, sanc- 
ta; vita honeste or sancte acta: @ sinful 
course, vita omnibus flagitiis or libidinibus 
dedita. || A course of medicine, cura- 
tio. Tobe under a course of medicine, cu- 
rationem recipere: to prescribe @ course 
of medicine, curationem valetudinis pre- 
scribere. || Row (of bricks), ordo (e. g., 
lapidum). [Vid. LayEer.] || Race-course, 
(a) properly, curriculum (general term) : 
stadium (in the Olympic games) : circus 
(public place for the exhibition of races, 
&c.): hippodrémos (¢x26époyos ; for horses 
and chariots, Plaut. &c.). || Of course, 
» as @ matter of course, necessario 
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(necessarily) ; manifesto ( plainly) ; _ 
(entirely so): of course his wife could not 
be indifferent to all this, non mirum fecit 
uxor, si hoc #xgre tulit; or si hoc egre 
tulit uxor, quid mirum ? (vid. Ter., Hec., 
4, 4, 87; Ovid, A. A., 3,110). |] Words 
of course, verba: those are mere words 
of course, verba sunt (Ter.): a letter filled 
with mere words of course, inanis sermo 
literarum. {| ADDITIONAL PHRASES. 
let the law take its course, jare azure ; sum- 
mo jure experiri: * non impedire, quomi- 
nus aliquis ad mortem ducatur or suppli- 
cio capitis afficiatur, &c. (not to stop an 
execution). The law must take its course, 
supplicio capitis puniendus or afficien- 
dus est aliquis ; morte multandus est ali- _ 


quis. 

COURSE, vt. Chase, pursue, vid. 
|| Hunt with greyhounds, * canibus 
vertagis lepores sectari. Wittenbach says 
of Ruhnken (p. 271, Ed. Bat.), unice eo 
genere [venationis] utebatur, quod oe 
canibus earumque velocitate capiendo 
pore continetur. 

COURSE OF EXCHANGE, * pretium 
pecuniz or nummorum [ratio zraria, Cic., 
Quint., 4, 17, is our “ coin- 
age”): the course of exchange is unsteady, 
nummus jactatur (Cic., Of, 3, 20, 80). 

COURSER, equus pernix or velox. 


|| Runner, cursor (poetically, equus bel- 


lator). 

COURT, s. [| Any open place, in 
front or behind a house, area 
The area in front of a Roman house, to- 
gether with the adjoining halls, formed the 
vestibulum, where the clients assembled: 
pro; (@ front court): cavum edi- 
um or (later) cavedium (the inner court, 
round which the rooms of the house were 
arranged. '=~ It was roofed in, with the - 
exception of an open space called the com- 
pluvium, through which opening the rain- 
water fell into the impluvium; i e., the un- 
covered part of the court ; vid. Plaut., Mil, 
2, 2, 319): chors er cohors (a yard for 
cattle): (53> aula, an open place before the 
houses of the Greeks, where also cattle were 
kept, only occurs, in this meaning, in the 
Latin poets. || The residence of @ sov- 
ereign, or the sovereign himself, 
and those by whom he is surround- 
ed; aula ( general term ; post-Augustan) : 
regia (the royal palace ; then — royal fam- 
ily ; vid. Liv., 24, 22, extr.: affinitate re- 
giam contingere, 35, 19, mid. ; hoc pa- 
trid extorrem in tuam regiam adduxit): 
palatium: domus palatina (the palace of 
the emperor ; time of the emperors): Tex: 
princeps (the king, prince, himself): aulici 
(the courtiers): § curia and curiales 
are very late. The royal, imperial court, 
aula regia; aula Augusta: to stand well at 
court, aula et rege potitum esse (Tac, 
Ann., 6, 43,1): any is a favorite by 
the court, aulzw favor inclinat in aliquem 
(after Tac., Ann., 2, 56, 2): * aula alicui 
favet (instead of which, Tac., Hist., 1, 13, 
extr., kas aula in aliquem prona, which, 
however, is to be rejected on account of pro- 
nus; vid. INCLINED). Not to be fit for a 
court, non aulz# accommodatum esse in- 
genio (Curt., 8, 8, 21): to be the butt of the 
Bok P sabheter aule esse (Suet., hs 

: he je King Narseus, tog 
with his children, his wives, and the whole 
court, Narseum regem in ditionem ne 
git, simul liberos conjugesque et a 
regiam (Aurel. Vict. de Cas., 39, 35): an 
officer at court, purpuratus : * muneri auli- 
co prefectus ; famulus aulicus (a4 menial, 
late): court intrigues, * fraus or fallacia 
aulz; vafre aulicorum artes: persons who 
are initiated in court intrigues, interiores 
aulici (Swet., Cal. 19, Ruknk.): a lady 
about the court, * femina nobilis, que vivit 
cum regina (from the contert, femina no- 
bilis only ; vid. Curt., 3, 11, 25): one who 
has been introduced at court, qui (quz) ad 
aulam admittitur : the fashion or manners 
at court, or of the court, aule ingeni 
(i. e., the peculiar tone that prevails); con- 
suetudo regia (with reference to the sover 
eign himself ; vid. Nep., Dat., 5, 4). * mos 
aulicorum (with reference to the courtiers) . 
the splendor of tke court, or at court, appa- 
ratus aulicus or regius. || Art of pleas- 
ing, civility. To pay anit “ibd any 
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body, to make court. [Vid. To Court]. 
|| Court of justice, and the judges 
coilectively, judicium (the place where 
justice is administered and the judges): 
judices (the judges; in Rome, the eet G 
tribinal (the tribunal or bench on which the 
judge and his assessors were seated) : sub- 
sellia (the benches of the judges and advo- 
cates): forum (the public place where the 
court was held). The king’s (or queen's) 
court of justice, * regis tribunal : to appear 
before the court, in judicium venire (iVep. 
Ep., 8); se sistere (at a fixed time, of the 
defendant and the bail) ; vadimonium sis- 
tere (of the bail; opposed to vadimonium 
deserere) : to appear for any body in court, 
alicui adesse in judicio (as counsel for the 
defendant) : to surround the court with 
armed men, judicium claudere militibus 
armatis (Quiut.). In the three courts, in 
trino or triplici foro (i. e., the forum Ro- 
manum; forum Julii Cewsaris; forum Au- 
gusti): to remove a cause from the courts 
of law to the assembly of the people, judici- 
um a subselliis in rostra deferre : to ex- 
plain what the cause before the court is, ex- 
ponere, que causa in judicium deducta 
sit (Cic.) : to sit in court, sedére judicem: 
to bring a matter before the court, aliquid 
deterre ad judices. 'o settle a matter out 
of court, rem intra parietes peragere. 
None of the courts sat, or the courts were 
closed, for some days, justitium per aliquot 
dies servatum est (Liv.): to open the 
courts (after a vacation), justitium remit- 
tere (Liv.): to proclaim or give notice that 
the courts will be shut, justitium indicere: 
to hold a court, conventum agere ; forum 
agere (i. e., quum is, qui provincia pre- 
est, civitates vocat, et de controversiis eo- 
rum cognoscit, Fest.): jus dicere (general 
term). To be put out of court, causa ceci- 
disse ; causam perdidisse. 

COURT, v.. || Pay court to, aliquem 
cultu quodam et honore prosequi (after 
Cic., De Invent., 2, 53, fin.) : se alicui ven- 
ditare (to insinuate one’s self into his fa- 
vor by flattery, &c.): alicujus gratiam au- 
cupari: to court any body by flattery, blan- 
diri alicui [Jo > not abblandiri alicui] : as- 
sentatiuncula aliqua alicujus gratiam au- 
cupari: to court the people, studium popu- 
li ac favorem aucupari (Flor.). To court 
a female, aliquam colere (Suet., Otho, 2); 
alicujus cultorem esse (Ov., A. A., 1, 722); 
amare aliquam or amatorem esse alicujus 
(a eultor is not necessarily an amator, 
Ov.) ; alicujus amore teneri or captum 
esse (to be in love with). Oxs., nuptiis am- 
bire 7s used of parents making proposals 
of marriage to a person ; e&. £., to one con- 
sidered a good match (Tac., Germ., 18 ; ef. 
connubiis ambire, Virg.): to court avari- 
cious widows, venari viduas avaras. || En- 
deavor to obtain, aucupari (e. g., gra- 
tiam alicujus; studium ac favorem popu- 
li) ; captare (e. & plausus, misericordiam, 
favorem populi): venari (e. g., laudem) : 
querere. 

COURT-BARON, *ew leges, que ad 
preedia beneficiaria pertinent; *jus feu- 
dale (technical term). 

COURT OF CHANCERY, * curatores 
rei pupillaris. 

COURT-CHAPLAIN, *a sacris regiis 
orator: *a sacris principis orator. [39° 
Avoid concionator aulicus. 

COURT-CHAPLAINCY, * munus ora- 
toris a sacris regiis. 

COURT-DAY, dies judicii (Liv., 2, 54). 

COURT-DRESS, vestis, quam aulici 

erunt or gerere consueverunt (after Nep., 


lat., 3, 1). 

COURT-DRESSER (= flatterer, Locke), 
parasitus (sap iotros): adulator. 

COURT-LIKE. Vid. Courrrovus. 

COURT-LIVERY, vestis, quam famuli 
aulici gerunt (after Nep., Dat., 3,1): * ves- 
tis famulorum aulicorum. 

COURT-MARTIAL, *consilium cas- 
trense: from the contert, consilium only, 
as Nep., Phoc., 3,4: according to the sen- 
tence passed by a court-martial, ex consilii 
sententia : those who are absent are con- 
demned to death by a court-martial, exerci- 
tu suffragium ferente absentes capitis 
damnantur. 

COURT MINION, principi or principis 
aaenute he Suet., Ner., 10; Vit., b; 
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also apud principem gratiosus; principi 
omnium amicorum carissimus. 

COUR1€OUS, comis (obliging to all, 
without regard to rank): humanus (mild, 
from principle and nobleness of charac- 
ter). JN. Comis et humanus: bellus et 
humanus (Cic.) : urbanus (polite) : offici- 
osus (ready to render a service) : benignus 
(kind, well-disposed) : liberalis (showing a 
Jriendly disposition ; e. g., answer, invita- 
tion): blandus (captivating, engaging in 
manner ; polite in words): attabilis (con- 
descending or affable in conversation, or 
speaking to others) : mansuetus (sociable, 
in general) [ay civilis, in the sense of 
“affable or civil,” belongs to the post-clas- 
sic prose): to give a courteous refusal, bel- 
le negare aliquid (Quint. Cic., Pet. Cons., 
12). Courteous persons, homines belli 
(Cic., Att. 1,1): courteous manners or be- 
havior, comitas; liberalitas: a courteous 
invitation, invitatio benigna, familiaris. 
He is very courteous to me, perhonorificus 
inmeest. In avery courteous and friend- 
ly manner, perhonorifice atque amice. 

COURTEOUSLY, comiter; humane 
or humaniter; officiose ; benigne; liber- 
aliter ; blande [SyN. tz CouRTEOUs] : per- 
honorifice. T'o salute any body courteous- 
ly, benigne aliquem salutare: to address 
any body courteously, comiter, blande ap- 
pellare: to answer courteously, alicui re- 
spondére liberaliter : to invite courteously, 
benigne aliquem invitare: to invite any 
body courteously to remain (i. e., if he is 
going to take leave), familiari invitatione 
aliquem retinére: to receive any body 
courteously, aliquem comi hospitio acci- 
pere: to behave courteously toward every 
body, erga omnes se affabilem prestare : 
to address every body courteously, unum- 
quemque comiter appellare. He behaves 
very courteously to me, perhonorificus in 
me est, 

COURTEOUSNESS, comitas ; human- 
itas ; urbanitas ; benignitas ; liberalitas ; 
affabilitas (Syn. in CourTEovs) ; volun- 
tas officiosa (readiness to oblige any body, 
Ov., Pont., 3, 2,17. Courteousness in 
conversation, comitas aftabilitasque ser- 
monis : to combine courteousness with dig- 
nity, comitatem cum severitate conjun- 

ere: with courteousness, comiter, &c. 
Via. CouRTEOUSLY. 

COURTESY. || Courteousness, vid. 
|| A kindness, officium: munus: bene- 
ficium. Zo do or show any body a court. 
esy, alicui officium prestare ; beneficio 
aliquem afficere ; gratum alicui facere ; 
gratificari alicui: J shall esteem it a great 
courtesy if you will, &c., gratum or gratis- 
simum mihi feceris, si, &c.; beneficium 
mihi feceris, si, &c. The common court. 
esies of life, officia urbana: to dismiss a 
man with all possible courtesy, dimittere 
aliquem cum bona gratia. 

COURTESY (= kirt-se), * genuum 
flexio. To make acourtesy, Georges gives 
genua flexa submittere (after Ov., Met., 
4, 340; but it is there = “to fall down on 
her knees”); perhaps * flexis poplitibus sa- 
lutare ; or from context, salutare (aliquem) 
only. ; 

s ‘OURTIER, aulicus (one who lives at 
court, in the strict sense of the word): pur- 
puratus (holding a high office at court, ac- 
cording to ancient notions): homo aul 
ingenio accommodatus (who knows how 
to adapt himself to the spirit prevailing at 
court): * homo vafris aulicorum artibus 
imbutus (initiated in the intrigues of the 
court): *homo ad omnes officiorum for- 
mulas factus (always ready to do the civil 
thing in the most polished way): * homo 
ad fraudem or ad fallendum compositus : 
homo callidus (a courteous and prudent 
man, in general): like a courtier, * aulico- 
rum more. 

COURTINE, agger (general term for 
mound), 

COURTLINESS. 
NESS. 

COURTLY. Vid. Courrrovs, PovireE, 
Execant. || Flattering, vid. 

COURTSHIP, alicujus sollicitatio (but 
such an adjective as honesta should be add- 
ed, to distinguish it from an improper so- 
licitation ; e. g., Sen., Contr., 2, 15, tot 
sollicitationibus expugnari non potult). 


Vid. Courtrovus- 
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Mostly by circumiocution with verbs under 
To Court. 

COURT-YARD. Vid. Court. 

COUSIN, consobrinus (first cousin): 
sobrinus (second cousin) : patruelis (child 
of a father’s brother): amitinus (child of a 
father’s sister, or of @ mother’s brother) : 
propinquus: cognatus (general term le 
relation). SyN.in RELATION. 

COVE, sinus. Vid. Bay, SHELTER. 

COVENANT. Vid. Compact. 

COVENANT, v., pacisci cum aliquo; 
pactionem facere or conficere cum ali- 
quo. Vid. “to make a compact or con- 
tract,” under either of the two substan- 
tives. 

COVENANTER, qui pactionem facit or 
confecit cum aliquo. Vid. CONFEDERATE, 
ConsociaTE. 

COVER, || Any movable thing 
which is placed on another, tegu- 
men, or tegimen, or tegmen: tegumen- 
tum : integumentum : operimentum (that 
covers it all over) : involucrum: velamen- 
tum (that covers it all round) : stragulum: 
stragula vestis: stramentum (thatis spread | 
over any thing, the two former especially of 
costly covers over pillows or couches) : oper- 
culum (for any vessel. Vid., also, Lip) : 
lodix (coverlet of a bed; properly, “a 
small, shaggy blanket :” opertorium was 
the upper bedding, opposed to stragulum) : 
gausape (of thick woollen stuff; e. g., for @ 
table): cilicium (cover or cloth of goat's 
ae storéa or storia (plaited of straw, 
cord, rushes, ne : matta: teges (thick 
cover made of rushes) : the cover to a well, 
*putei operculum (but putéal is = repr- 
oroptov, which was generally made of mar- 
ble with the ancients, and of a circular 
form, Cic., Att. 1, 10,3; cf. Paul., Dig. 
19, 1, 14): the cover of a book, * tegumen- 
tum: * involucrum: to take off the cover of 
any thing, alicui rei tegumentum detra- 
here (draw off; e. g., scutis, Cic.): to puta 
cover on any thing’ [Vid. To Cover. 
|| Cover for protection or conceal- 
ment, perfugium (place of refuge): pres- 
sidium (protection): tuitio: munitio (de 
fence): tegumentum (Plaut., Trin., 2, 2, 
32). Under cover, in occulto (e. g., opus 
in occulto fiebat, Cas., B. C.,1). To fin- 
ish the whole work under the cover of “ vi- 
nea,” opus vineis tectum perficere (Cas., 
B. C., 2,10, and Herz., ad loc.); sub tecto 
(éf covered over, Cas., B. C., 2, 15): under 
cover of a@ wall, muro tectus (Cas.; B. GC, 
2, 15; moenibus advorsum hostes muni- 
tus (Liv.). Under the cover of a pluteus, 
plutei objectu (e. g., que usui sunt, sup- 
portare, Ces., B. C., 2, 15). Under cover 
of the night, nocte : multaé de nocte (= late 
at night; e. g., proficisci): intempesta 
nocte (in whe dead of the night): clam 
noctu (e. g., ex presidiis effugere, Nep., 
Eum., 2, extr.). || At table, mappa (con- 
vive). A table of twenty covers, * coana 
viginti convivis instructa or apparata. 
|| Covert, vid. || Pretezt, involucrum 
(e. g., simulationis, Cic., Quint. Fr., 1, 1, 
5, § 15); integumentum ;. velamentum : 
obtentus: preescriptio: titulus. Vid. Pre- 
TEXT, PRETENCE. 

COVER, v., tegere (general term) : con- 
tegere: obtegere: integere: protegere (to 
cover over ; with any thing, aliquid aliqué 
re): velare: operire: cooperire (to envel- 
ope): sternere: consternere : insternere (to 
spread over any thing): occultare : abscon- 
dere (to hide): vestire: convestire (to 
clothe, of persons, also of the natural cover- 
ing of animals, villis vestire ; then, also, of 
things; e. g., a tomb covered with thorns, 
sepulcrum vepribus vestitum): sepire et 
vestire (e. g., oculos membranis) [vid., also, 
To HipE From] : obducere (¢o cover over ; 
of what is drawn over as an outward coat- 
ing or layer ; e. g., arbores cortice obdu- 
cuntur : to cover over with a hard skin, cal- 
lum obducere alicui rei: the sky is covered 
with clouds, coelum nubibus obducitur ; 
also, figuratively, to cover the plainest 
things with a dark cloud, obducere tene- 
bras rebus clarissimis). (2° Tegere 
is also used of water covering (i. e., ris- 
ing higher than) piles, &c.; of course, not 
tegere lectum, mensam, &c., but ster- 
nere.| Every thing was covered with snow, 
omnia nives oppleverant : ivy covers every 
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ging, hedera omnia convestit: to cover 
one’s head, caput ve een (Cie.), 
adoperire (Liv.) : with his covered, 
eapite operto (Cic.) : to cover one’s naked- 
ness, * vestibus ad verecundiam velatum 
esse: to cover the sea with fleets, the river 
with ships, maria classibus, amnem navi- 
giis consternere : to cover the earth with 
flowers, humum spargere fioribus: @ cov- 
ered walk, cryptoporticus (having the 
sides closed); ambulatio tecta (for walk- 
ing): covered with dust, 
covered with wounds, 
obriitus: a breast covered with scars, pec- 
tus insigne cicatricibus bello acceptis : to 
cover any body with garlands (to honor 
him), complére aliquem coronis ac flori- 
bus: with abuse, eran fragrance a 
quem conferre : covered glory, glori 
circumfluens: covered with infamy, &c., 
infamid et dedecore opertus (Cic.) ; co- 
opertus flagitiis et facinoribus (Sail.) or 
sceleribus (Cic.): to cover with thatch, 
stramento tegere (Ces.), integere (Hirt.) : 
to cover with shingles, scandulis contege- 
re: with turf, cespitibus consternere (e. 
g-, tabernacula, Ces.) : to cover the walls 
with marble, parietes marmoribus exco- 
lere: to cover the walls of a room with pic- 
tures, tabulis cubiculi parietes vestire; 
cubiculum tabellis picturarum adornare : 
to cover with festoons and roses, sertis re- 
dimire et rosa: with festaons, sertis ve- 
lare (e. g., @ house, &c., Ov., Trist, 4, 2, 3): 
covered with rags, pannis obsitus : to cover 
with planks or boards, contabulare. A cov- 
ered (=decked) boat, scapha, &c., tecta, or 
tecta et instructa: to cover much ground, 
raros constitisse (e. g., Samnites rari con- 
stiterant, were drawn up so as to cover 
much ground), || To protect, tegere 
pap Shae baling term for cov- 
ering the position of an army): protegere 
(to guard from harm by preventive meas- 
ures): from any thing, ab aliqua re or con- 
tra aliquid: munire (by a defence set up as 
@ fortress: ab aliqua re or contra aliquid ; 
figuratively ; e. g., oculos membranis 
munire or sepire, to cover the ex®s with a 
membrane for their protection): obtegere 
(e. g., partem castrorum vineis, Ces., B. 
C., 3, 54): presidio esse (of troops; e. g., 
presidio esse impedimentis) : ab incur- 
sionibus hostium tueri (of covering a dis- 
trict). To cover the retreat, fugientem te- 
gere (= to conceal his retreat ; Ces., 6, 30) : 
agmen claudere, et novissimis presidio 
esse (Ces.); hostium ( * insequentium) 
impetum sustinére (Ces.). He sent the 
cavalry to cover his retreat, equitatum, qui 
Eustinéret hostium impetum, misit (Ces., 
B. G., 1, 24): to be covered by mountains, 
montium altitudine tegi: the right wing 
of his army was covered by the brook, dex- 
trum cornu ejus rivus muniebat: the sec- 
ond line was covered by the, bridge, alter 
ordo ponte (ab incidentibus telis) tegeba- 
tur (Hirt., B. G., 8, 9, 4): to cover a wing 
by a strong body of cavalry, firmare cornu 
magnis equitum copiis : to be covered, tec- 
tum or tutum esse (i. e., to be safe): to 
cover one’s self, corpus suum tre 
{in fighting ; e. g., with a shield). || To 
cover (= equal) the expense, aliquid 
sarcit or resarcit-sumtum suum (brings 
back as much as it has cost ; cf. Ter., Heaut., 
a ie orld quod impense factum est in 
rem, efficere ( Liv., 2,18). The profit 
does not cover the outgoings, impendia ex- 
superant reditum (e.g. in the manage- 
ment of an estate). To cover the outgoings 
or the expenses of a thing, omnem impen- 
sam alicujus rei pretio suo liberare (Col.). 
|| To copulate, coire: inire: salire (of 
s 


COVER, s. Vid. Lr. 

COVERING. || Whatever is placed 
on or over any object [vid. Cover]. 
|| Dress, vestis: vestimentum : vestitus 
(general terms) : amictus (if intended to be 
worapped round the body): velamen: ve- 
lamentum: involucrum: integumentum 

husk, outer covering). 

COVERLET, opertorium lecti (the up- 
per yovering, opposed to stragulum, the 
under bedding ; vid. Sen. Ep., 87, 2): pe- 
ristréma, atis (probably large enough to 
hang over the sides of the bed or couch). 
Ee" Lodix was a rough, shaggy blanket, 





COW 
two of which were sometimes sewed together 


over 
against wind and weather): perfugium 
(shelter ; as place of ip he receptacu- 
lum (the place which affords shelter, and 
thus secures against pachsemeigta lager 
(properly, port; figuratively, a safe shel- 
ter). JN. portus et perfugium : to conceal 
one’s self in a covert, latebra se occultare : 
to frig any body out of his covert, ali- 
quem excitare latibulo. Yo be under cov- 
ert, tutum or munitum esse: to put one’s 
self under covert, in tuto collocare: to put 
one’s self under covert against dangers, 
corpus tutum reddere adversus pericula. 
|| A thicket, locus crebris condensus ar- 
boribus (after Hirt, B. Afr., 50): locus 
teneris arboribus et crebris rubis senti- 
busque obsitus (after Ces., B. G., 2, 17). 
| For beasts, lustrum (lair of wild 
beasts) : latibulum (lurking-place, the haunt 
of @ wild beast): cubile (properly, a couch 
for men ; then, also, of animals). 
COVERT. || Sheltered: tobe formed 
by the past participle of the corresponding 
verbs in TO Cover. |j Secret, clandes- 
tine, vid. || Covert-way (in fortification), 
tectus cuniculus, or (as technical term) * via 


c que dicitur. 

COVERTLY. Vid. Secretty. 

COVET, appetere (to desire): cupere: 
concupiscere: cupidum, avidum esse ali- 
cujus rei (to desire any thing violently) : 
desiderare (to long after or for any thing ; 
especially what one misses): optare (to 
wish): expetere: affectare (to strive to 
&et; to be hankering after ; opposed to fu- 

re: aspernari): gestire (to express a 

ing for any thing by gestures, with 
infinitive) : ardenter cupere aliquid: cu- 
Ppiditate alicujus rei ardeére, flagrare; de- 
siderio alicujus rei magno teneri; sitire 
aliquid ; sitienter expetere aliquid (stron- 
Ser terms ; to thirst after any thing): to 
covet or abhor, appetere aut fugere (refu- 
gere). J am coveting any thing, concu- 
pisco: appeto (both with accusative and 
tnfinitive) ; alicujus rei desiderio capior : 
appetens sum alicujus rei; cupidus, avi- 
dus sum alicujus rei: to covet earnestly, 
omni cogitatione ferri ad aliquid: to lay 
one’s hands on @ coveted possession, gras- 
“gs in possessionem alicujus rei (Liv., 

COVETABLE. Vid. DEsrrasLe. 

COVETOUS, habendi cupidus (gener- 
al term): aliquantum avidior ad rem: 
avarus (endeavoring to enrich one’s self at 
the expense of others): pecunie cupidus 
or avidus (with regard to money): from 
the context also, cupidus only (as Cic., Sezt., 
43, 93, where we find homo castus ac non 
cupidus, and Vitr., 1,1, 7); or avidus (as 
Cie., De Or., 2, 43, 183; and opposed to 
liberalis, as Cic., Rose. Com., 7, extr.): sor- 
didus (vilely covetous): petens (striving 
after). To be covetous, avaritid ardére 
* divitias cupide or avide expetere. Vid., 
also, TO COVET. 

COVETOUSLY, avide; avare; studi- 
ose ; sordide; cupide; appetenter. SYN. 
in CovErots. 

COVETOUSNESS, habendi cupiditas, 
or cupido (general term) : avaritia (the de- 
sire of enriching one’s self by any means, 
at the expense of others, opposed to absti- 
nentia) : pecunie studium, or cupiditas, 
or aviditas (with regard to money). From 
the context also, cupiditas only (as Cic., 
Rose. Am., 35, extr.; Quint., 7, 2, 30 [op- 
posed to pecunize contemtus], and Suet., 
Dom., 9 {opposed to abstinentia], &c.) and 
aviditas (as Plaut., Merc. prol., 29; Cic., 
Off, 2, 11, 38. JN. cupiditas et avaritia: 
sordes (stronger term ; e. g., vile covetous- 
ness): avaritia ardens; avaritia hians et 
imminens (a burning thirst, as it were, 
after any thing). 

COVEY. The best term is, probably, 
pullities (used of pigeons, Col., 8, 9, 
circa messem, cum jam confirmata est 
pullities [where, however, it may = “the 
young broods” collectively] ; ef. 9, 11, ineo 
vase nata est pullities, of bees): grex (but 
this is too strong). [Vid. Boop, s.] 
|| Company, set, grex: globus: caterva. 

COW, vacca: bos femina, or bos only 
(if it is not necessary to allude to the sez) : 





COYN 


a little cow, vaccula (Catull.) : a cow-calf, 
vitula: a young cow, juvenca (general 
term): bucula (if it has not yet calved): 
forda (that is in calf): a milch-cow, * vac- 
ca, que lac habet [ 
that is still fed with 
lactarius, Varr.}. Pex a er 

ndry, vacce operariz ye 
@ cow that gives no milk must be put to the 
plough, sterilis vacca aratro deputanda 
est (Pall.): to use cows in the plough, vac- 
cis arare (Col.) : to put or take a cow to the 
bull, vaccam tauro submittere or vaccw 
taurum admittere: of or from a cow, vac- 
cinus : bubiilus (if-the sex is not ¢ 

bovinus, tn Liv. (de bovino grege), 
ts from an old religious form] : cow’s milk, 
lac vaccinum or bubilum. A cow’s ud- 

, uber vacez. 

COW-BANE, cicuta. 

COW-DUNG, fimus bubiilus 

COW-HAIR, * pilus vaccinus. 

COW-HERD, armentarius (who has the 
care of the cattle) : bubulcus (= qui bobus 
arat; but afterward = cow- 3 

COW-HIDE, corium vacce# or bovis 
(cf. Plin., 11, 32, 47). 

COW-HORN, *cornu vacce. 

COW-HOUSE, bubile. 

COW-LEATHER. Vid. Cow-nrpE. 

COW-LEECH, veterinarius (general 
term; Col.) : to be a skillful cow-leech, ve- 
terinarie medicine prudentem esse. 

COW-PARSLEY, cherophyllum. 

COW-PARSNEP, * heracleum (the com- 
mon. * arvense, Linn.). 

COW-POX, * variole: the natural cow- 
por, variol# naturales; if by vaccination, 
variole artificiales. To have the cow-por, 
* vyariolis laborare, affici, affectum esse. 

COW-WEED, czrefolium (Plin., 19, 8, 
54, the Greek pedéros dete , Ofter 
Pliny and others), and cherephyllum 
(xatpédudXov, which is used by Columelia) : 
* seandix cerefolium (Lin».>. 

COW, v. Vid. To TR. 

COWARD, homo ignavus [vid. Cow- 
ARDLY]. Do you take me for a coward? 
adeone Pade gant putas? JI am not 
such @ as to be frightened by the 
Sear of death, non is sum, qui mortis peri- 
culo terrear: by any body, ex aliquo. Vid. 


COWARDICE, ignavia (inaptitude for 
any noble deed, especially for a deed of 
valor; opposed to fortitudo): timiditas 
(timidity, pusillanimity). JIN. timiditas et 
ignavia. Vid. Towrrty. 

COWARDLINESS. Vid. Cowanprce. 

COWARDLY, ignavus (especially of a 
soldier ; opposed to fortis, strenuus): timi- 
dus ( fearful, pusillanimous). JN. ignavus 
ac timidus; timidus atque ignavus; ig- 
navus et imbecillus ; imbecillus timidus- 
que: demissus: qui animo demisso or 
abjecto est (out of heart, in despair): pavi- 
dus: trepidus (timid). Ina man. 
ner, ignave; timide; timido animo; pa- 
vide ; trepide. 

COWER, genua flectere ( general term): 
subsidére or in genua subsidére; se de- 
mittere: conquiniscere ( pre-classical). 

COWL, cucullus: with a cowl, cuculla- 
tus: @ travelling habit with a cowl, penu- 
la (which used in later times to be worn by 
the orators ; vid. Dial. Orat., 39, 2). 

COWSLIP, * primula veris (Linn.). 

COXCOMB, PROPERLY, crista galli 
|| Vain, empty fop, &c., homo ine : 
homo opinionibus inflatus (Cic., Fi 
26, 91) ; homo nimium amator ingenii 
(too full of himself, Quint., 10, 1, 88): 
homo ineptitudinis cumulatus (Cecil. 
Non.). An old amorous corcomb, cana cu- 
lex (as epithet, in Plaut., Cas., 4, 3,12): @ 
in Te aes thers ————— imber- 

is. To play the corcomb, inepte se gerere. 
|| Sort of flower, * celosia cristata. - 

COXCOMBRY, ineptia (with such an 
jective as putide, ridicule, pueriles) : * pu- 
tida elegantia’ (affected style of an author). 

COY, pudicus : lens: modestus : 
verecundus: timidus [Syn. in Moprst]: 
rather coy, subtimidus. 

COYLY, pudice : modeste: 
verecunde: timide. Syn. in MopEst 


CRAD 


COZEN. Vid. ro CHEAT, To TRICK. 
COZENAGE. Vid. Trickery. 
COZENER. Vid. Curat. 

CRAB. || A shell-fish, cancer, gen- 
erally cancri; seldom canceris (Cat., R. R., 
Lucr., Arnob.): pagirus (rdyoupos, Plin., 
9, 30, 51): pagur (@ species of crab, Ov.). 
|| A stgn of the zodiac, cancer (e. fe 
sol cancri signum transit), || A peculiar 
sort of apple, malum silvestre. || Az 
engine; the nearest words are capreoli 
(Ca@s., B. C., 2, 10): machina tractoria ; 
tetraspastos, pentaspastos (according to 
the number of its rollers ; vid. Vitr., 3, 1, 
in., and 3, 2, 3). 
vid. CRABBED. 

CRABBED. || Morose, morosus: 
acerbus: tristis: male atfectus: tetricus: 
intractabilis. [Syn. in MoroseE.] || Un- 
pleasant, rowgh, ingratus; insuavis; 
gravis; molestus; odiosus. || Difficult 
or intricate, obscurus: abstrusus (e. g. 
disputatio): perplexus (intricate; e. g., 
sermones, carmen) : durus (rough, inhar- 
monious ; of style, verses, &c.) : impeditus 
(dificul: to understand) : implicatus (con- 

used). 
CRABBEDLY, acerbe; aspere ; moles- 
te; dure; duriter; obscure; implicite ; 
perplexe ; abstruse. Syn. in CRABBED. 

CRABBEDNESS, morositas; asperitas; 
tristitia; acerbitas. Syn. in MoroseE. 

CRACK, s. || The sound of any 
thing cracking, sonitus fragilis (Lucr., 
6, 111): crepitus, fragor (the noise pro- 
duced by fire, thunder, houses, &c., that 
come down). 
term): fissura (of larger size): little crack, 
rimula: little cracks, parvule rimule 
(Cels., 8, 4). Full of cracks, rimosus: 
plenus rimarum (Ter. ; but figuratively) : 
to be full of cracks, fissuris dehiscere : 
* plurimas rimas egisse or duxisse. 

CRACK, Intr. || Jo produce a 
sound, sonitum fragilem dare (cf. Luer., 
6, 110, sgq.): fragorem dare (of a loud 
sound): crepare (to rattle). || To open 
in chinks, rimas agere; rimas fieri pati 
(rimas ducere 7s poetical) : findi (e. g., of 
the skin, the soil, &c.): se findere: dissi- 
lire (to burst asunder); displodi (t, burst 
with an explosive sound): rumpi: dirumpi 
(burst by force): dehiscere: discedere 
(gape open, of the earth; discedere mag- 
nis quibusdam imbribus, Cic., Off, 3, 9): 
to crack from the effect of frost, rumpi gelu. 
|| Zo boast, vid. ; 

CRACK, Tr., findere (e. g., sol findere 
statuas, arva, &c. ; also of the skin, and of 
a bone; opposed to frangere, perfringere, 
to break it) [diffindere (is to cleave, split ; 
e. g., sax1m): displodere (to make 2 burst 
with an explosive sound)}: to crack nuts, 
nuces frangere: to crack a joke, jocularia 
fundere: ridicule jactitare (both in Liv., 
7, 7): to crack dirty jokes, crepare im- 
munda dicta (Hor.): to crack any body's 
skull with a stone, alicujus caput saxo eli- 
dere, or (Plaut.) dirumpere: to crack a 
whip, flagello insonare (Virg.); (equos, 
boves, &c.) flagello admonére (to crack 
it for the purpose of urging on ones 
team); cracked lips, labrorum fissure (e. 
g., efficax asini sevum labrorum fissuris, 
Plin.). 

CRACK-BRAINED, vecors: cerritus: 
mente captus: delirus [SyN. in Map]: to 
be crack-brained, cerritum esse (Hor. ; vid. 
Map). 

CRACK-HEMP, ake crux: pa- 
CRACK-ROPE, tibulum : career 
(comic ; vid. Ruhnk. Ter., Phorm., 2, 3, 26). 

CRACKLE, sonitum dare : crepare (e. 
&., laurel in the fire): crepitum dare, cre- 
pitare (of a flame ; and also of substances 
an it; e. g., tlos salis in igne, Plin.); ster- 
nuere (of a candle). 

CRACKLING, sonitus: crepitus. 

CRACKNEL, spira: spirula (diminutive 
and later). To bake cracknels, spiras co- 

uere. 

CRADLE, cune (the proper word; for 
children ; then poetically by metonomy = 
birth, infancy) : cunabula, pl. (the bedding 
of a cradle ; then the cradle itself ; metono- 
my, as our “cradle,” (a) early abode, (3 
= birth, origin): incunabula, pl. (swad- 
dling-clothes; then by metonomy [as our 
“ eect] = native place, (3) = very 


|| A morose fellow; 


|| A chink, rima (general |. 





CRAM 


beginning of any thing ; e, g., of learning, 
doctrine): to put into a cradle, in cunas 
condere : from the cradle, a primis cuna- 
bulis; inde ab incunabulis: to rock a cra- 
dle, * cunas movére : to put a child into its 
cradle, puerum in cunas condere (Plaut.): 
to sleep in @ cradle, in cunis dormire: to 
be in its cradle, in cunis esse. || Fence 
round a young tree, cavea (from tts like- 
ness to a cage, Col., 5, 6, 21) 

CRADLE, v. || Zo rock ina cradle, 
cunas infantis movére (after Mart., 11, 39, 
1, who says, cunarum motor mearum; i. 
e., who once rockedst me in my cradle) ; 
*infantem cunis motis sopire (to rock to 
sleep). || Put into a cradle, in cunas 
condere (Plaut.). 

CRAFT. || A manual trade [vid. a 
TRADE]. || Cunning, vid. || A small 
vessel, navicula: navigidlum: scapha: 
cymba: linter: ratis. Syn. in VESSEL. 

CRAFTILY. Vid. CUNNINGLY. 

CRAFTINESS, Vid. Cunnine. 

CRAFTSMAN. Vid. WorxkKMAN, 
TRADESMAN. 

CRAFTY. Vid. CunnING. 

CRAG, scopulus: saxum (rock). Vid. 
Rock, CuirrF. 

Cecort saxosus: scopulosus (full 

CRAGGY, of crags): salebrosus 
(rough): contragosus (of plains where 
holes, stones, &c., are met with, and which 
are difficult to pass): scaber (rough ; op- 
posed to levis): « cragged place, locus as- 
per or salebrosus: aspretum (with refer- 
ence to soil), also sclum asperum or hor- 


ridum. 

CRAGGEDNESS, asperitas (viarum, 
saxorum). 

CRAM, tx., refercire: effercire : infer- 
cire: differcire, aliqua re farcire or refer- 
cire (to stuff quite full with any thing): 
stipare (crowd together ; especially of per- 
sonal objects and in passive participle) : 
confercire (cram together ; of persons or 
things; especially in passive participle) : 
coartare (force into a very narrow com- 
pass; also of persons): comprimere 
(press persons or things together) : to cram 
into any thing, stipare in aliqua re (e. g., 
asses in aliqua cella, which Varro defines 
componere, quo minus loci occuparent) : 
confercire in aliquid ; to cram many sub- 
jects together into one book, plura in unum 
librum coartare: to cram poultry, farcire 
(e. g., gallinas, anseres); a/so opimare (to 
fatten, especially of poultry); alére aliqua 
re (e. g., with bran, turfure): to cram into 
any thing, farcire in aliquid (e. g., hand- 
kerchiefs into any body’s mouth, pannos in 
os): crammed full of any thing, refertus 
aliqua re: crammed full of people, refertus 
hominibus: stipatus (7f one person stands 
close to the other) : a theatre that is crammed 
full, theatrum celebritate refertissimum. 
|| Zo force into, cogere introire. 

CRAM., v., 1InTR., heluari ( properly and 
figuratively): Jargius se invitare: se cibo 
invitare (Sall., Frag.). 

CRAMP, s. || Spasm, spasmus (o7ac- 
pos, Cels., 2, 1, p. 54, ed. Bip., nervorum 
distentio; Pliny and later writers always 
use spasmus) ; teténus (réravos, Cels., 
&c.): rigor nervorum. [Vid. Spasm for 
phrases.) || Cramp-iron, fibula: con- 
fibula (Cat.): an tron cramp, fibula or 
ansa ferrea (Vitr.). 

CRAMP, v., TR., spasmo vexare (Scrib., 
Larg.,171). \| To fasten together with 
a cramp, fibulare. || To confine, co- 
angustare: coartare: circumscribere: co- 
ercére: reprimere: contrahere: in an- 
gustum deducere : in exiguum angustum- 
que concludere. To cramp a person, ali- 
quem circumscribere, coercére (in his 
actions, &c., Cic., Mil. 88, sq.); in breve 
tempus conjicere aliquem (¢o confine him 
as to time; Ter., Hec., 5,4, 2): to be cramp- 
ed for room, anguste sedére (Cic., Frag. ; 
recepissem te nisi anguste sederem, of 
room in his house): angustos tines habére 
(of @ nation or tribe). Cramped circum- 
stances, (rerum) augustiwe; res angusta 
(Hor.). To write a cramped hand, * angus- 
te stribere: a cramp style, oratio contorta; 
contortum dicendi genus: to be cramped, 
angustius se habére. 

CRAMP-FISH, torpédo. 

CRAMP-IRON. Vid. Cramp. 





CRAU 


CRANBERRY, * oxycoceus. The com 
mon European cranberry, * oxycoccus pa- 
lustris (Linn.). 

CRANE, grus: * ardea grus (Liv.): vi- 
pio (a young crane, Plin., 10, 49, 69). |j A 
machine for raising weights, car- 
chesium versatile (carchesium = a struc- 
ture surrounding the mast above the yard, 
antenna; here the sails were ecacen &e. 
“The carchesium was sometimes made to 
turn upon its axis [carchesium versatile], 
so that with its apparatus of pulleys it served 
the purposes of a crane;” Dict. of Antiqq., 
and Index to Rode’s Vitr.): trochlea (rpo- 
xadla): tympanum (Luer., 4, 903; Nat. 
taque per trochleas et tympana pon- 
dere magno Commoyvet, atque levi sus- 
tollit machina nisu. Vid. Vitr., 10, 2. 
Rode translates trochlea, “a sheaf of pull- 
eys.” Tympanum was probably “a wind- 
lass”): prehensio (Cas., B. C., 2, 9; tur- 
ris tectum per se ipsum prehensionibus— 
suspendere ac tollere; vid. Herz.: others 
read pressionibus): to raise by a crane, 
machina in carchesio versatili constituta 
corripere aliquid ac tollere (after Vitr., 
10, 22): per trochleas sustollere ; prehen- 
sionibus elevare or suspendere ac tollere. 
Another machine for lifting weights was 
sucula. || An instrument used to 
draw liquor out of a cask, siphon or 
siphon (cidwy, Cic., De Fin., 2, 8, in.). 

CRANE’S-BILL, * geranium (Linn). 

CRANK. || Of a machine; the near- 
est is uncus, hook. || A winding pas- 
sage, deverticulum: deverticulum flexi- 
ogue (Cic.): circuitus: circuitio. 

CRANNIED, rimosus: plenus rimarum. 

CRANNY, rima: fissura (of larger size): 
foramen (hole in general) : rimula (dimin- 
utive). 

CRAPE, *textum subcrispum, quod 
nostri vocant “crape:” pannus Cous (vid. 
Heind., Hor., Sai., 1, 2,101): a crape dress, 
or a dress made of crape, vestis Coa (vid. 
Heind., Hor., Sat., 1, 2, 101). 

CRAPULENCE, crapula. To sleep off 
one’s crapulence, crapulam edormire, edor- 
miscere, obdormire, exhalare, or edor- 
mire et exhalare ; crapulam excutere or 
discutere. 

CRAPULOUS, crapule plenus: bene 
potus: temulentus: ebrius (stronger 
terms) (crapularius, Plaut.; crapulentus, 
Ammian.}. 

CRASH, ®., nTR., fragorem dare (f): 
strepere : strepitum edere: sonitum dare: 
crepare: crepitare: concrepare (of the 
crash of arms, &¢.). 

CRASH, s., fragor: fragores (if the 
noise it produces is continued for some 
time), To cause or produce a crash, frago- 
rem dare (f): there is a crash, fit, exoritur 
fragor (ft) : to fall down with a tremendous 
crash, cum ingenti fragore procidere (e. 
- of a tower,&c.): there was a crash of 

orns, cornua strepuerunt rauco cantu 
(poetically, Virg.): with the crash of pipes 
and drums, tibiarum cantu tympanorum- 
que sonitu (e. g., strepere, Plin.). 

CRASSITUDE, crassitudo: densitas: 
spissitas ; obesitas (with reference to the 
human body). Vid. THIcKNEss. 

CRATCH, preesepe: preesepis : preese- 


lum, 

CRAVAT, focale (for =faucale, from 
faux, sc. linteum or vinculum, worn, ac- 
cording to Heind., Hor., Sat., 2, 3, 255, only 
by stck and effeminate persons). 

CRAVE. || Ask, beg for, flagitare; 
efilagitare; poscere ; exposcere; expe- 
tere [Syn. in DEMAND]. JN. poscere et 
flagitare. || Desire, long for, require, 
vid. To be ever craving for food, cibi plu- 
Timi esse : nimium gulosum esse (Mart. 
cibi avidum esse; voracem esse. 

CRAVEN. Vid. Cowarp. 

CRAVING, contentio, alicujus rei (e. g. 
honorum, palmw) : appetitio, alicujus rei 
(e. g., alieni; principatis): impetus (a 
violent longing, e.g., for praise, animorum 
ad laudem): desiderium alicujus rei: si- 
tis alicujus rei (thirst for it): an insatiable 
craving, sitis iraportuna, immensa, * inex- 
plebilis. 

CRAUNCH, morsu divellere (Ov., Met., 
8, 877): morsu dividere (e. g., food, escas): 
morsu lacerare (to tear into pieces with 
one’s teeth) : corrodere (to bite tnio p*eces): 


P 


CRAZ 
mozsu frangere ~ g., nuts): conterere: 


CRAWFISH, 
CRAYFISH, 


manus et genua; quadrupede 
ere: to any place, : crawling = 
hands and feat, ; More bestia- 


rum quadrupes : to crawl forth from or out 
af ane thing, erepere, prorepere ex re: 
to crawl into any thing, repere in aliquid; 

irrepere aiicui rei or in aliquid Nahata 


merely to get into bd: 

not in aliqua re jy ipregetnta dena) 
perreptare 
underneath 





ment) : to crawl into all corners, 
latebris : to crawl 


10): 
e cavis terre (©. g., coch- 


nie: \ Te ceael wa ewegene (per as- 
pera et devia ad Suet. ; in pup- 
pim, Lucan.) ; surrepere (forth 


neath) : to crawl behind, subrepere (e. g., 
murum, Varr.) : to crawl under, subrepere 
(e. g., sub tabulas, Cic.): to crawl down, de- 
ee En eee to crawl 
trees backward, arborem aversum 
tag os, as, &c.) derepere (Plin.). 
move slowly, repere (to move, travel, 
&e., ge ak Hor., 2 NB); i lente: Aone 
or gradu ince- 
dere: lente oe ae tarde moveri (to 
moce on slowly): fessa egre trahere mem- 
bra (from fatigue): to crawl along on the 
road, repere: iter facere tarde: tarde 
scat (to move on, or get on very 
slowly); lente et paullatim procedere 
(slowly and by degrees): to crawl through 
the town, the streets, perreptare oppidum, 
plateas (Plaut.). To crawl up hills, mon- 
tes erepere (i e., tz travelling, Hor., L353, 


GRAWLER, * animal repens: serpens 
(general term for any creeping animal). 
Vid. Rerrize. 

CRAWLING, io (on hands and 
feet, per manus-et geriua). 

CRAYON. jj Pencil, * stilus cerussa- 
tus: creta (chalk). To draw in crayons, 
cretd pingere aliquid ; \evxoypageiv; mo- 
nochromata pingere (woith crayon or chalk 
of one color; vid. Hard., Plin., 35, 9, 36, 
No. 2): red crayon, rubrica (sc. terra): @ 
drawing in crayon, monochromatos pic- 
tura (if of one color only, Plin. 35, 3, 5); 
tn the plural, monochromata, orum, 2. 
(uovexpipara, ra; Vid. Hard., Plin., 35, 9, 
36, No. 2), or, if in the sense of the kind of 
drawing, i. e., the style of coloring, mono- 
“amas genera picture, * Plin., 35, 5, 


CRAZE. jj To break. vid. {| To pul- 
verize, in pulverem redizere ({>>> pul- 
verare is spurious). || To turn the 
brain, aliquem deturbare de mente et 
sanitate : ad insanitatem adigere: in rabi- 
em agere: aliquem omnibus orbare sen- 
sibus (Zradually stronger terms). 

CRAZINESS, fl Of the body, im 

CRAZEDNESS } becillitas : infirmi- 
tas. || ee mind, imbecillitas : animi 

ut animi means “want 
of Strobes mentis alienatio (Ceis., 4, 
2); or alienata mens (absence of mind a 
general): vesania: insania: vecordia: de- 
lirium: furor (madness). Syn. in Map- 
NESS 


ine I fie imbecillus (imbe- 
is @ later form; deficient in proper 
pels ie acileea yr boraged meee 
as the mind ; opposed to fortis, valens, fir- 
mus) : fragilis (not durable) : caducus 
(that is inclined to fall or to give wey). 
[Vid., also, Weak.) A crazy head, inge 

vium imbeci lum : 





| To | 
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thing that is crazy; €. g,@ house, ruino- 
sus: pronus in ruinam; vitiosus (dam- 
aged) ; delabens (tumbling to pieces): to 
be crazy, Tuinosum esse: ruinam minari; 
labare (tottering): a crazy house, edes ra- 
inose. || With reference to the mind: 
ingenii imbecillis (mentally weak): men- 
te captus: mente alienatus: demens: 
a, vesanus: insanus: vecors: deli- 
rus (Syn. in Map]: to be crazy, mente 
UM ; mente alienatum esse; insanire; 
: to become crazy, mente alienari; 
in insaniam incidere : to turn or make any 
body crazy, ad insaniam adigere aliquem. 
CREAK, crepare: concrepare (e. g, 
doors, fores, ostium, &c.): stridére or 
stridére (e. g., of hinges; foribus cardo 
stridebat aénis, Virg.; also of wagons, 
Lapses Virg.): sonare (general term, 
to produce a sound or noise): the doors, 
creak, fores crepant; ostium concrepat: 
the hinge creaks, cardo sonat or stridet: 
the hinge does not creak, non muttit or 
mutit cardo (Plaut., Curc., 1, 1, 94; but ap- 


parently personifying it). 

CREAKING, s., crepitus (of hinges ; 
also of the taggin Cic., Top., 12): strepitus 
(e. g., of doors, wheels, &c.): stridor ( jan- 

uz, Ov. ; pennarum, Plin.) : sonitus (gen- 
pe term). 

CREAKING, adj. stridulus (e. g., of 
wagons, Ov., Trist.. 3, 12, 33). 

CREAM, v., intr, *colligere florem 
Cf, miik). Vid. To FroTH. 

CREAM, s., flos lactis (Vitr., 8, 3, 6): to 
skim off the cream, * florem lactis tollere. 
bea hag ae flosculi: robur : optima (plu- 
ral): to skim off the cream of any thing, 
alicujus rei flosculos carpere et delibare. 

CREAM- OF-TARTAR, * sal tartari 
(technical term): feecula (a sort of ery 
oa of potass ; vid. Schneid., Col., 12, 


30, 2). 

CREASE, ruga (properly a wrinkle ; 
then, also, from its likeness, of the crease 
[Not sinus, which is a 


cients took up their toga ; vid. Macrob., Sat., 
2,9]: sitting in creases, ruagosus (Mart): 
to take the creases out of any thing, eru- 
gare aliquid (Piin.): to sit in creases, ru- 
gare (Plaut., Cas., 2, 3, 32, vide pallium ut 
Tugat): @ crease in a book, * plicatura 
(dog’s-ear). 

CREASE, Tr, rugare; corrugare: ar- 
tare in rugas: aliquid replicare in rugas 
(after Plin., 17, 14, 24). 

CREATE. [j To call into erxist- 
ence, creare: procreare: gignere (to 
bring forth}: fingere (to shape, to form): 
facere : efficere (to make, to frame): to 
create the world, mundum ereare, con- 
dere, gignere, fingere, adificare, fabricari. 
] Elect, appoint; to create consuls, pre- 
tors, &c., consules, pretores, &c., creare. 
li To cause; to create a sensation, admi- 
Yationem movére: to create admiration, 
admirationem efficere: to create confu- 
sion in any thing, tarbare, perturbare, 
miscére, confundere aliquid : to create un- 
easiness, sollicitudinis aliquid atferre: to 
create disturbances in a country, terram 
turbare novis consiliis; seditionem mo- 
vére, excitare : 10 create a suspicion, sus- 
picionem movére, commovére, excitare, 
facere, prebére. [Vid. ro Cause, and the 
substantives with which “create” is used.} 
[| To invent, vid. 

CREATION, origo (origin) : principi- 
um: initium (beginning) : the creation of 
the world, * mundus conditus: before the 
creation of the world, * ante primordia re- 
Tum, mundi: since the creation, inde ab 
hominum memoria; post hominum me- 
moriam; post homines natos: a the cre- 
ation of man, quam primum fingerentur 
homines: the day of the creation, * dies, 
quo procreatus est mundus. || The sum 
of things created, mundus (the world): 
universitas rerum (the universe). || Pro- 
duction; the creations (i. e., works) of 
men, * que ab hominibus inventa et exco- 
gitata sunt. || Election to an office, 
creatio. 

GREATIV E, effectivus (Quint.): sol- 
lers: ingeniosus (of an incentive mind). A 
creative mind, sollertia: creative power, 


como imbecillus: any | effectio (Cic., A4cad., 1, 2, 6) ; creative na- 
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ture, rerum natura creatrix (+ Lucr.): 
ery thing was brought into being 
creative power of nature, omnia coir ad 
ra zollertis nature: nature seems here to 
have taxed her creative powers to the utmost, 
in hoc natura, quid efficere possit, vide- 
tur experta. : 
CREATOR, procreator : fabricator (ha 


che 


ricator tanti operis : the creator of a na- 
pcg von riebanisgbesane de 
the creator (= 


any thing, alicujus rei parens 
e g- er ey) of any ing i re, Latinarum 


literarum) ; a quo arrea oleae rei 
profectum est: the creator of the world, 
procreator, effector or fabricator mundi ; 
opifex zdificatorque mundi; genitor mun- 
di or universi; ille quasi parens bujus 
universitatis : every one is the creator of 
his own fortune, faber est quisque fortu 
ne suze (Sall. ad Ces., De Rep. Ora., 1); 
sui cuique mores fingunt fortanam (Nep., 
Ai., 11, 6); ut quisque fortuna utitur, ita 
precellet (Piaut., Pseud., 2, 3, 

CREATURE. || Created being or 
thing, res: res creata: natura: animal 
(animated being, licing on the earth, wheth- 
er man or beast ; often, also, in contradis- 
tinction to man, as a rational being ; and 
likewise of man, as term of contempt): ani- 
a (though used sometimes by Cicero in 


writings for animal, 
oe en ne Be ees eee 
within itself ; rarer hy sgh Bona n:| 
and of plants): homo (man, especialiy in 
the case in we should use the word 


“creature” as term of or con- 
tempt) : negotium (being or thing ; as term 
of contempt for @ man,a woman, &c.,. 
“that Teucris, a tedigus creature, inde 
Teucris illa, lentum sane negotium, 

At, 1, 12, in. ; prgnpactipaenay ep: 
@ rational creature, or a creature gified 
with reason, animal intelligens, or rationis 


particeps, or ratione preditum: ax irra- 
tional creature, brutum (in plural, 
also, bruta only). tura 


Crea' 
to ecclesiastical Lattniuty. Fic. We are all 
the creatures of circumstances, omnibus no- 
bis ut res dant sese, ita magni atque hu- 
miles sumus Ssh babciess heat eZ a vile 
creature, nequam mulier: scelesta; sce- 
lus: there is not in the whole uairerse a 
more detestable creature than a tyrant, ty- 
renno neque tetrius neque fcedius animal 
ullum potest: that pestilent crea- 
ture, tus, Clodius illud funestum an- 
imal: any body's creatures, alicnjas assem 
tatores 





“ creature” is used in English 
pape ede choy ge hpi Sy 
in which case it is to be turned by puella, 

mulier, e. g., “that Teucris is an 
amiable creature,” Teucris illa suavissima 
puella (virgo, mulier); also by “ anima,” 
e.g. * O thou dear creature,” O tm carissi- 
maanima. || An absolute dependent 
on the wili of another, alicujus pro- 
prius (Wep., Lys.,1,5: se illus fore pro- 
prium fide contirmarat): qui omnibus in 
rebus est in potestate alicujus; qui ex ali- 
cujus arbitrio pendet: *qui ad alicujus 
arbitrium, non ad suum vivit: Lentulus 
is the mere creature of Pompey, Centulus 
est_totus in potestate Pompeii (Cic.). 
ice The meaning of ii sui, 
Ces., B. C., 1, 73, is not certain ; they were 
probably soldiers, who, having served their 
time and received rewards, &c., from the 
general, were afterward serving voluntari- 
ly with peculiar privileges. Herz. thinks 
them the veterez fidique clientes alicujus, 


ity). JN. auctoritas et fides : to 
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rei fides : to lose credence, fidem amittere. 
[Vid., also, Fairu.] || A letter of cre- 
dence; vid. CREDENTIALS. 

* CREDENTIALS, publice auctoritates 
(e. g., legationes cum publicis auctoritati- 
bus, Cic.) ; civitatis auctoritates ac liter 
(Cic.) ; * regiz auctoritates or auctoritates 
ac literee (from a king) : * litere ad fidem 
faciendam date (general term for “letters 
of credence”): to deliver his credentials (of 
an ambassador), * legationi fidem facere 
literis redditis. 

CREDIBILITY, fides: auctoritas (the 
credibility it derives from a sufficient couch- 
er): probabilitas (Cic., 4 Acad., 75 = ve- 
risimilitudo): #0 establish the credibility 
of any thing, credibile aliquid facere ; 
fidem alicui rei facere, addere, or atferre 
(of things that cause any thing to be be- 
lieved) : to prove the credibility of any 
thing to any body's satisfaction, alicui ali- 
quid or de aliqua re probare [[3 not 
credibile aliquid alicui facere, though 
credibile aliquid facere is correct, Krebs] : 
the supposed credibility of dreams is done 
away with, tollitur auctoritas somniorum 
(Cic.) : not to overstep the bounds of credi- 
bility in any thing, veritatis fidem ser- 
vare in re: to lose their credibility, fidem 
amittere (ef words, &c.). 

CREDIBLE, credibilis: facilis ad cre- 
dendum (that ts easily believed) : probabi- 
lis (that deserves belief): verisimilis (prob- 
able, likely) : a fide non abhorrens (Liv.) : 
fidem non excedens (Curt.) : credible (af 
witnesses, evidence, &c.), fide diguus: 
fidus: certus: bonus: locuples: loculen- 
tus: i is scarcely credible, vix credibile 
dictu (Curt.): to render any thing credi- 
ble, probabile facere aliquid : aliquid pro- 
bare (to cause it to be believed) ; aliquid 
contirmare (if by proofs or facts) ; fidem 
facere or addere alicui rei (to gain credit 
or aceptance for it): it seems hardly credi- 
ble to me that, &c., illue vix adduci pos- 
sum, ut, &c. : it seems more credible to me, 
magis adducor, ut credam: not to be credit- 
ed, a fide abhorrére ; fidem excedere. 

CREDIBLY, credibiliter. 7'o be credi- 
bly informed, certo auctore (or certis auc- 
toribus) comperisse aliquid (Ces.). 

CREDIT. || Belief; the deserving 
of belief, fides | [5° A man, dat fidem, 
“ promises ;” @ thing, dat fidem, “adds 
credit ;” a man, habet fidem, * believes ;” 
a thing, habet fidem, ‘is credible,’ Co- 
pleston] : auctoritas (arising from the 
weight of testimony, character, &c.). IN. 
auctoritas et fides. To give credit to [vid. 
TO CREDIT]: we must consider what cred- 
it ts to be attached to his assertion, consid- 
erandum est, quanta fides ei habenda sit: 
any body’s credit stands very low with any 
body, parva alicui est apud aliquem fides ; 
parvam alicui habet aliquis fidem: to be 
deserving of credit, auctoritatem, or fidem, 
or auctoritatem et tidem habére (of let- 
ters, documents, &c.), dignum esse, cui 
fides habeatur (of @ person): not to de- 
serve credit, indignum esse, cui credatur 
(of persons); fidem nullam habére (of let- 
ters, documents, &c.) : the credit of the doc- 
ument is gone, tabule tides resignatur 
(vid. Bevier, Crepipixity. || Reputa- 
tion, auctoritas: gratia (influence, favor) : 
opinio (opiniun of a person, whether good 
or bad): existimatio (good opinion): to 
support any body by one’s credit, gratia ali- 
quem juvare: to gain credit, auctoritatem 
sibi comparare : any body's or one's credit 
increases, gliscit auctoritas: any body is 
losing credit, cadit auctoritas : gratia min- 
uitur: one who injures any body's credit, 
dignitatis et auctoritatis afflictor et perdi- 
tor: to keep up or preserve one's credit, gra- 
tiam tueri: to be in high credit, magna 
esse auctoritate ; auctoritate florére or vi- 
gére: with any body, gratiosum esse apud 
aliquem ; gratia alicujus florére; gratid 
multum valére apud aliquem (to be high 
in his favor). || T'o do credit to, &c.; 
any thing does no credit to any body, ali- 

uid alicui est dedecori or turpitudini : to 

no credit (of a thing), pudori esse: it 

does me great credit that, &c., summo ho- 

nori mihi est, quod, &c.: your behavior 

does you no credit, non te dignum facis 

(comically) : what docs any body credit, ho- 

nestus: honorificus: i does us no credit 
158 
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at all, est dedecus nostrum: to do great 
credit, magne esse gloriz. || 12 a com- 
mercial sense; tides (faith, trust, in 
general): existimatio (opinion entertain- 
ed of aman’s solvency, honesty, &c.). Pub- 
lic credit, populi fides, or fides only: any 
body’s credit does not stand so high as it 
did, fides cecidit, concidit: any body's 
credit has begun to fail, fides aliquem de- 
ficere coepit: public credit has received a 
blow in every part of Italy, fides tota Ita- 
la angustior est: public credit is gone, 
fides de foro sublata est: to endeavor to 
injure any body's credit, fidem alicujus 
moliri: to ruin a person’s credit, fiduciam 
arce conturbare: to take away one’s cred- 
it, fidem tollere: to re-establish one’s cred- 
it, fidem revocare : to maintain one’s cred- 
it, existimationem tueri: to uphold the 
public credit, fidem populi retinére: to 
raise one’s credit, ad tidem aliquid acqui- 
rere: for my own part, both my money and 
my credit aregone, ego non rem familiarem 
modo, sed etiam fidem consumsi (Pomp., 
ap. Sall., Frag.) : to assist any body with 
one’s credit, fide sustentare aliquem (Cic.): 
to borrow money on any body's credit, pe- 
cuniam alicujus fide mutuam sumere: 
one’s credit remaining good, tide incolu- 
mi: to let any body have any thing on 
credit, credere alicui aliquid: to sell on 
credit, vendere in diem (if the day for pay- 
ment ts fixed) ; vendere pecunia non pre- 
senti (general term for selling without 
ready money, after Plaut., Men., 5, 9, 97): 
to buy on credit, emere in diem (vid. the re- 
mark above, as to in diem); emere pecunia 
non presenti (in general.) A leiter of 
credit (perhaps), diploma, n.: the credit 
side of an account, acceptum : to set down 
or place to any body's credit, in acceptum 
referre alicui (Cic., Verr., 1, 36, 37). 

CREDIT, v. || Zo believe, alicui rei 
or alicui credere (of a thing), aliquid cre- 
dere (= to believe it true; the accusative 
being a neuter pronoun, id, quid, &c.; e. 
g., quid jam credas, aut cui credas, 
Ter.) : aliquid esse credere (to believe any 
thing to be true, or the case, opposed to ne- 
gare aliquid esse); alicui or alicui rei 
fidem habére. tribuere ; alicui rei fidem 
adjungere [SYN. in BELIEVE; [>= not 
fidem dare or adhibére]: to credit any 
thing without examination, or [as is often 
incorrectly said] implicitly, alicui rei ser- 
vire (e, g., incertis rumoribus, Ces.) : to 
cause any thing to be credited, alicui rei 
fidem facere, atterre or addere: any thing 
can not be credited, aliquid excedit fidem 
(Curt.) ; abhorret a fide (Liv.). To credit 
any thing on any body's authority, credo 
tibi de istis (Plaut.); or by aliquo auc- 
tore: to deserve, or not to deserve to be 
credited; vid. “to deserve (or) not to 
deserve credit,” in CrepitT. [Vid. ro 
BELIEVE.] || Jn a mercantile sense: 
to credit any body with a sum, in acceptum 
referre alicui. 

CREDITABLE. || Respectable, ho- 
nestus (morally good, opposed to inhones- 
tus and turpis): liberalis (worthy of a 
free-born man, opposed to illiberalis). JN. 
honestus et liberalis. || Lawdable, hon- 
orable, honorificus : laudabilis : laude dig- 
nus: predicabilis: laudandus. [Syn. 2n 
PrAIsEwoRTHY, Vid.) To be creditable, 
laudi esse: to be considered creditable, 
laude dignum duci; laudi duci: to be 
creditable to any body, honestum or deco- 
rum esse alicui; aliquem decére; alicui 
laudi esse: to be highly creditable, glorivw 
esse: not to be creditable to any body, ali- 
quem dedecére : it is very far from credit- 
able to us, est dedecus nostrum: in acred- 
itable manner; vid. CREDITABLY. 

CREDITABLY, honeste : honorifice : 
decore: laudabiliter: cum laude: ut de- 
cet: bene. To live creditably, decore, ho- 
neste vivere. 

CREDITOR, creditor : feminine, credi- 
trix (Paul., Dig.). To deceive or cheat 
one’s creditors, traudare creditores. 

CREDULITY, credulitas (Planc. ad 
Cic. Ep.; afterward common). Credulity 
is quite innate to this class of people, tem- 
eritas illi hominum generi innata, ut le- 
vem auditionem habeant pro re com- 


perta. 
CREDULOUS, credulus, or by circumlo- 
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cution, qui facile ad credendum impelli- 
tur; qui temere incognita pro cognitis 
habet, hisque temere assentitur (after 
Cic., Cff., 1, 6, 18): to be credulous, credu- 
lum esse; facile ad credendum impelli 
or induci (vid. Cic., De Rep., 2, 10, 18; 
Nep., Con., 3, 1,in which passage, however 

modern editors substitute adduci) : to show 
one’s self credulous in any thing, credu-- 
lum se prebére in aliqué re: levem au- 
ditionem pro re comperta habére (in be- 

lieving rumors, &c.). : 

CREED. || Confession of faith, 
* professio, quid sentias de rebus divinis 
(any profession of one’s faith) : * formula 
Christiana: lex Christiana (the established 
law by which the Christian is to regulate 
his life, the latter according to Ammian., 2, 
5, 10): fides (in a subjective sense; cf. 
Virg., ZEn., 4, 12): doctrina: formula: 
lex (in an objective sense, profession, law). 

It is obvious that such an attributive 
as Christi, or Christianus (a, um), or 
Christianorum (and thus, in a similar 
manner, Mahumedi, &c., as the case may 
be), ought to be added, unless it is sufi- 
ciently implied by the context. To desert or 
apostatize from the creed of one’s fathers, 
sacra patria deserere: to change one’s 
creed, * mutare sacrorum formulam : ar- 
ticle of the creed, * caput doctrine sacre 
{(2=> caput or articulus fidei zs barbar. 
ous}. [Vid. Rexie1on.]_ || In @ nar- 
rower sense; *professio, quid sentias 
de aliqua re (e. g., de Fepubied, one’s po- 
litical creed) : a philosophical creed, ratio: 
disciplina : auctoritas or alicujus discipli 
ne auctoritas (as laid down by the found- 
ers, and deriving importance from their 
authority) : dogmata ; preecepta or (post- 
Augustan) placita; scita (all nouns plu- 
ral, with genitive of the philosopher's name, 
or of a school): to change one’s creed, ani- 
mi judicium mutare: to adopt any body's 
crecd, alicujus rationem auctoritatemque 
suscipere (Cic,, Acad., 1, 9, 34) : to explain 
the philosophical creed of the Peripatetics, 
explicare Peripateticorum auctoritatem 
(Ac. 1, 9, 34), I incline rather to their 
creed who, &c., eorum Magis sum senten- 
tiw, qui, &c.. Vid. OPINION. 

CREEK, sinus: sinus maris or mariti- 
mus, || A turning, flexus. 

CREEKY, flexuosus: tortuosus: sinu 
osus, 

CREEP, repere: reptare (in all the 
proper meanings of our “to creep ;” of an- 
tmals ; of men moving on their hands and 
feet; of plants which trail along the 
ground) : serpere (of animals that move 
on their belly, e. g., serpents; but repere 
must be used of worms, snails, &c.; ser- 
pere zs also used figuratively of an evil 
that spreads itself): obrepere (with the 
accessory notion of gradual, imperceptible 
approach ; of death, sleep, &c.; mors, som- 
nus, senectus) : perrepere (to creep along 
or through) : to creep through a grating, 
clathris subrepere (Col., of hares). OBs. 
For creep on all fours; creep forth, 
into, up, down, &c. [vid. Craw]. 
|| Move along slowly [vid. CRawL = 
“move slowly”). || Fra. (a) To travel 
slowly, repere: reptare. (3) J'o move 
stealthily, obrepere (vid, above). To 
creep into any body's friendship, se insinu- 
are in alicujus familiaritatem : ad alicujus 
amicitiam arrepere: into any body's affec- 
tion, favor, &c., irrepere in alicujus men- 
tem: arrepere alicujus animo: influere 
in alicujus animum: into any body’s 
friendship, by flattery, or (Prov.) to creep 
up any body’s sleeve, blanditiis et assenta- 
tionibus alicujus amicitiam colligere, or in 
alicujus consuetudinem se immergere : to 
endeavor to creep into any body’s favor by 
flattery, assentatiunculd aucupari alicujus 
gratiam; also, humiliter servire o7 ser- 
vire only (af mean subserviency ; vid. Liv., 
24, 25; Cic., Parad., 5, 2, 39): vice creeps 
into the heart of men under the appearance 
of virtue, vitia nobis obrepunt sub virtatis 
nomine (Sen. Ep., 45, 6). : 

CREEPER. || One who creeps; cir- 
cumlocution, qui repit, reptat, &c. || A 
creeping plant, (a) Trailing on the 
ground, herba, que jacet atque serpit 
humi (Plin., 27, 11, 74); herba, que ser- 
pit or repit in terra (/d., 22, 18, 21; and 
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: : herba, humi repit (Zd., 
io ah: Climbing, apahen hit 
it multiplici lapsu et erratico ( 


of the vine); or que claviculis suis, tam- 
quam manibus, quicquid est nacta, appre- 
hendit (Cic.): herba, que reptantibus 


scandit parietum aspera (climbs 
up walls, cucurbitw, &c., Plin., 19, 24). 
|| Creepers, a genus of birds; the ge- 
nus * Certhia (of many species). || Instru- 
ment with hooks; drag for rivers, 
&c., ago: uncus xos), Enn., 
Gell., 4, 17, extr. || A sort of patten 
or clog, vid. || An iron sliding on a 
(subex, quoted * Gellius from Ennius. 
= « su E 
CREEPIN G, s., reptatio (e. g., infantium 
manus et genua, Quint.) : reptatus 
st-Augustan ; only in ablative singu- 
lar ; e. g., of plants, vitium, Plin.). 
CREEPINGLY. Vid. Stow ty. 
CREPITATE, crepitare : crepitum dare. 
CREPUSCULE. Vid. TwiticHT. 
CREPUSCULAR, sublucanus (toward 
daybreak): sublustris (somewhat bright) : 
subobscurus (somewhat dark). 
CRESCENT, s., luna crescens (2#ar- 


ang): 
dana (as opposed to doctrina Christi or 
Christiana) : *superstitio Mahumedana 
(opposed to religio Christiana) : * signum 
militare Turcarum (their standard). 

CRESS, * lepidium (Linn.): *lepidium 
sativum perdi cra: Linn.) : sisymbri- 
um nasturtium (water-cress, Linn.). 

CRESSET. || heb he &e., ignium 
significatio (e. g., ignibus facere = ifica- 
tionem, Ces., B. C, 2, 33). [Vid. Bea- 
con.] || Lamp, vid. ; 

CREST. || Of animals, crista (galli, 
of a cock; diminutive cristula, Col., 8, 2, 
8) : juba (of the cock). || The crest of a 
helmet, crista (the plume); conus galee 
(the apex in which the plume was inserted). 
|| On @ coat of arms, insigne generis. 

CREST-FALLEN, fractus: demissus. 
Jn. fractus et demissus ; demissus frac- 
tusque: humilis atque demissus: abjec- 
tus or abjectior: jacens: aftlictus: per- 
ceulsus: profligatus. To be crest-fallen, 
animo esse demisso, or humili atque de- 
misso, abjecto, fracto, fracto et demisso, 
or demisso tractoque; animo deficere or 
cecidisse; esse perculso et abjecto animo. 

CRESTED, cristatus. Vid., also, Crest. 

CRETIC, pes Creticus (Diom. ; the foot). 

CREVICE. Vid. Crack, Cranny. 

CREW. || Multitude, multitudo: 
coptus (society): a vile crew, perditi homi- 
hes or (stronger) perditi homines latron- 
esque :.@ seditious crew, conjurationis 
globus (an assembled body of conspira- 
eat | Of a ship, nautici; naute (gen- 

term): classiarii: classici (those be- 
longing to a fleet): socii navales (mari- 
mers, sailors as a class; sometimes soldiers 
serving on shipboard, Liv.) : remiges (the 
crew, i. e., rowers, of a galley): the whole 
crew, remigtum classicique milites (both 
those who manage the vessel and those who 
Sight). 

CREWEL, glomus (lane, Lucr. and 
Hor. ; lini, Plin.). 

CRIB, presepe: presepis: presepium. 
|| The stall of an or, bubile. || An 
tnfant’s couch; vid. CRADLE. 

CRIBBAGE, * ille lusus paginarum, qui 
apud nos “ criboage” dicitur. 

CRIBBLE. || Steve (vid.), cribrum. 
| Coarse ground corn, (perhaps) * fa- 
rina crassior. 

CRIBBLE, v., cribro cernere. Vid. 


IEVE. 

CRICK. || Of door-hinges [vid. to 
Creak, CREAKING]. |] A pain in the 
neck, cervicis rigor or dolor (both Plin., 
28, 12, 52): to have a crick in one's neck, 
torpentibus rigore membris, vix flectere 
cervicem ee (after Liv., 21, 58). 

CRICKET. |] An insect, gryllus: 
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cicada (a species that live on trees). [|] A 
game, *pile hisus ille, qui nos 
“cricket” dicitur. || A stool or low 
seat; vid. Sear. 

CRIER, prexco (herald ; also the crier at 
a public sale): pronunciator (one that 
proclaims any thing: general term). To 
be a@ crier, preconium facere ; predicare 
(ct an auction). 

CRIME. (a) The lighter terms: 
delictum: peccatum (delictum rather the 
transgression of positive laws from ler- 
tty and thoughtlessness; peccatum, 
that of the laws of nature and reason, from 
tgnorance or want of judgment): 
malefactum (a misdeed, at once a syno- 
nym and a description of the preceding 
words). || (@) The stronger terms: 
maleficium (as visible effect of malicious 
tntention) : facinus (a daring action mani- 
festing strength of character and will ; 
sometimes in @ good sense, but more com- 
monly in a bad one = éewvov tt, Déd.): 
scelus (a crime which manifests contempt 
of law, religion, and character). JN. sce- 
lus et maleficium ; scelus et facinus; ne- 
fas (an unnatural, impious, execrable deed, 
especially against what is holy or sacred) : 
injuria (any action contrary to law): cri- 
men (crime, inasmuch as one may accuse 
any body of it, accusation, reproach ; vid. 
Obs., below): scelestum ac nefarium fa- 
cinus ; scelus nefarium (i. e., an abomina- 
ble deed ; an impious, atrocious outrage): 
impietas (a deed that violates love and 
gratitude toward the Deity, our country, 
sovereign, neighbor, &c.): dedecus (a 
deed will cause the loss of honor and 
esteem to the person who commits it) : flagi- 
tium (disgraceful to one’s self, disgust- 
ing ; e. g., gluttony, sensuality, cowardice, 
and other crimes, proceeding not from 
strength of character, but weakness of prin- 
ciple). Jn. dedecus et flagitium. Cicero 
uses peccatum and delictum in the same 
sense; e. g., pro Muren., 30, 62: fatetur 
aliquis se peccasse, et ejus delicti veniam 
petit. A capital crime, res capitalis; fa- 
cinus capitale (Cic.) ; capitalis noxa (Liv.): 
to accuse any body of a capital crime, ali- 
quem rei capitalis accusare or reum fa- 
cere: to find a man guilty of a capital: 
crime, aliquem rei capitalis damnare, con- 

mnare. “Culpa,” in a juridical 
sense, stands only for “unpremeditated 
crime ;” opposed to dolus, which conveys 
the notion of premedization and bad intent. 
(f= Crimen is hardly ever, except in 
poetry and post-classical prose, used for 
“ crime,” except where “ charge,” “ accu- 
sation” might be substituted ; thus, crimi- 
ni dare = “to throw it in one's teeth as an 
accusation” — “ to impute tt as a crime,” 
Hence the crime imputed will be in the 
Senitive, not in the same case; e. g., cri- 
men parricidii summum erat (really 
“the charge of parricide was the heaviest 
that could be brought against a man”); 
not summum crimen erat parricidium, 
or summum erat crimen parricidium; but 
scelus maximum erat parricidium would 
be correct, Krebs after Weber and Grote- 
fer Crimes of no serious nature, levi- 
ora delicta : the principal in a crime, sce- 
leris auctor, or architectus, or molitor: to 
commit @ crime, delictum committere ; 
maleficium, or facinus admittere, or com- 
mittere, or in se admittere; scelus facere 
or committere; also flagitium commit- 
tere; dedecus or scelus admittere ; scelus 
perficere ; scelere se devincire. or se ob- 
stringere, or alligare [vid. the SYN. of the 
substantives above] : to commit all manner 
of crimes, facere scelera et flagitia; in 
omni genere et scelerum et flagitioram 
or in omni dedecore volutari: to commit 
crime after crime, in flagitia se ingurgitare: 
to disgrace one’s self by crimes, flagitiis se 
dedecorare or se inquinare: to commit a 
disgraceful or atrocious crime, scelere 
astringi or se astringere; aliquid nefarie 
facere or committere ; aliquid sceleste, 
or impie, or impie nefarieque, or proterve 
agere, or facere: to be guilty of many 
crimes against both gods and men, multa 
impie nefarieque in deos hominesque 
committere : to commit a crime with one’s 
eyes open, scientem se contaminare sce- 
lere: what an atrocious crime! O indig- 
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num facinus! to clear one’s self of a crime, 
crimen amoliri or propulsare : to be guii 
of @ great crime, magno crimine se astrin- 
gere: to impute any thing as a crime to 
any body alicui aliquid crimini dare: ali- 
cui aliquid in crimine ponere : to paint his 
crime (to the judge) in the darkest colors, 
crimen atrociter deferre (Tac., Ann., 13, 
19, extr.): stained with crime, scelere con- 
taminatus (of persons only). [>= Per- 
duellio is a crime against the state, a trea- 
sonable crime; high-treason. 

CRIMINAL, adj., facinorosus ; sceles- 


tus ; 3 scelerosus (of persons 
only): nefarius (of persons and things). 
Jn. scelestus et ; 


impius ; 


mines, Just., Inst., 4,18, 2). It is only in 
forensic Latin that “criminalis” is used 
(Cod. Just., 3, 35, 3, and 9, 41, 15); and 
the adverb “ criminaliter” (Ulp., Dig., 47, 
2, extr.). Criminal law, jus publicum. A 
treatise on criminal law, * de jure publico; 
*de causis publicis (as title of a book): a 
criminal judge, or judge in criminal cases, 
qui judicium publicum or capitis exercet; 
quzsitor ac judex. Any body's treatise or 
work on criminal law, is liber (alicujus), 
qui est de judiciis publicis: one that has 
studied criminal law, * juris publici or 
causarum publicarum peritus: criminal 
court, *forum rerum capitalium, or * fo- 
rum, ubi judicia publica fiunt. A criminal 
cause, judiciam publicum: causa publica: _ 
quzstio ( Cicero distinguishes judicia puni- 
endorum maleficiorum causa reperta = 
“criminal causes,” from judicia distrahen- 
darum controversiarum causa reperta, 
oe causes”): causa capitalis ; res capi- 
death, ba ). (SS 
Causa criminalis, not before Cod. Just., 9, 
41, 15.) To commence criminal proceed- 
ings, publicum judicium instituere (Inst. 
Just., 4, 18, 1): to commence criminal pro- 
ceedings against any body, litem capitis 
in aliquem inferre: to defend one’s self in 
@ criminal court, causam capitis or publi- 
cam dicere: criminal acts, res turpes; 
flagitia; nefaria, plural (the last two stron- 
ger terms): to lead a@ criminal life, tur- 
piter or itiose vivere. || Criminal 
conversation; vid. ADULTERY. 
CRIMINAL, s., sons (e. g., punire son- 
tes, Cic.): nocens : maleficus : qui scelus 
fecit or commisit. [95> “Reus,” in this 
meaning, is not Latin, since it conveys only 
the notion of “ being accused.” A criminal 
condemned to hard labor, ad opus damna- 


tus. 

CRIMINALITY, improbitas ; but most- 
ly by circumlocution. Who does not see the 
criminality of this action ? quis non videt 
hoc facinus poend dignum, or hoc facinus 
animadvertendum esse ? 


capitaliter: to prosecute criminally, litem 
capitis in aliquem inferre: to proceed 
criminally in any matter, causam ad capi 
tis judicium revocare : against any jody, 
aliquem capitis accusare (the punishment 
being death, banishment, or the mines): 
aliquem in jus vocare: alicujus nomen 
deferre (according to the Roman forms of 
criminal proceedings): publico judicio 
quempiam arcessere (@fter Cic., Flacc., 
6) : vocare aliquem in publicum judicium 
(after Cic., Balb., 28). [> “ Criminali- 
ter” only tn later forensic Latinity (Ulp., 


ww, 47, 2, extr.). 

CRIMINATE. Vid. Accuse. 

CRIMINATION. Vid. AccusaTIoN, 
CHARGE. 


CRIMINATORY, accusatorius (e. g.. 
lex, Citc., vitam accusatoriam vivere, 
Quint., 12, 7, 3): in a@ criminatory man- 
ner, accusatorie (e. g., dicere; agere cum 

i Cie.) ; accusatorio —- jure 
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CRIMP. || Friable, vid. || Incon- 
sistent, vid. 

CRIMP, s. (= one who decoys and catch- 
es up recruits), * qui milites in supplemen- 
tum (exercitis) scribit, cogit (general 
term for recruiting officer): * qui (homi- 
nes) ad militiam illicit or inescat illicitque. 

cee || Contract, vid. || Curl, 


vid. 

CRIMSON. (a) || Adjective, cocci- 
neus: malochinus. (3) Substantive, 
color coccineus, malochinus. 

CRINGE. || Z'0 contract, vid. || To 
bow or fawn, se submittere: adulari ali- 
quem (seldom, and never in Cicero, alicui): 
demittere se or demitti in adulationem 
(Tac.). A cringing fellow, homo sum- 
missus et abjectus; homo in adulationem 
demissus: a cringing, servile fellow, homo 
usque ad servilem patientiam demissus 
(Tac.): with a cringing manner and whin- 
ing voice, demisso vultu, voce supplici. 
In a cringing manner, demisse, subjecte: 
demississime atque subjectissime (Cas.). 

CRINGER,. Vid. wnder TO CRINGE. 

CRINIGEROUS. Vid. Harry. 

CRIPPLE, s., homo debilis (weak ; the 
part being added; e. g., coxa, manibus 
pedibusque): claudus (lame): mancus 
(especially with reference to the right hand): 
homo mancus et omnibus membris cap- 
tus ac debilis (with reference to all his limbs 
ana extreme infirmity): homo mancus ac 
debilis (with reference to the right hand and 
general infirmity): homo claudus ac de- 
bilis (eth i Shales to the feet and general 
infirmity): homo omnibus membris ex- 
tortus et fractus (with all his limbs con- 
tracted): homo pravus et extortus (bent 
and crippled, t). To become a cripple, 
mancum et debilem or claudum ac debi- 
lem fieri: to make any body a cripple; vid. 
TO CRIPPLE. 

CRIPPLE, v., aliquem claudum, man- 
cum or debilem facere [Syn. in Crip- 
PLE]: mancum ac debilem or claudum ac 
debilem facere: aliquem omnibus mem- 
bris debilem facere (after Sen. Ep., 101, 
11): clauditatem or claudicationem affer- 
re (to lame). || Fi1a., debilitare (to weaken): 
accidere (by curtailment, &c.; e. g., accises 
res hostium, their power was crippled) : 
frangere (to break down ; courage, strength, 
&c.). Jn. frangere et comprimere, fran- 
gere et debilitare: delumbare (deprive of 
nerve, spirit, &c.; e. g., the expression of @ 
thought, sententiam). 

CRISIS. || Decisive or turning- 
point of affairs, discrimen (general 
term): momentum (the point at which a 
matter is decided, por). A crisis of affairs, 
inclinatio temporis, rerum, &c. (the change 
effected by acrisis). Inthis alarming crisis 
of our affairs, in ipso discrimine periculi 
(Liv.) ; in extremo discrimine ac dimica- 
tione fortunes (Cic.): to be brought to a 
orisis, (summum) in periculum ac discri- 
men vocari or venire (of a thing; salus 
alicujus, Cic.): the crisis of our affairs is 
come, in summo res est discrimine (Cas.): 
when the crisis comes, quum in discrimen 
ventum est; quum ultimi discriminis tem- 
pus adventat: the crisis 7s over, discrimen 
sublatum est. [Vid. Critica (state)]. 
|| In medicine, the height of a dis- 
order, when a favorable or unfa- 
vorable turn may be expected, dies 
potens, gravis or quo de egro judicatur 
(Cels, ; crisis occurs Sen. Ep., 83; eamdem 
[cum aliquo] crisim habére) : dies crisi- 
mus (Cel. Aur. Tard.; these expressions 
=the critical day): [morbi] accessio, quam 
criticam medici vocant (dug. Confess., 6, 
1, extr., of its occurrence). Vid. CRITICAL 
(day). 

CRISP, adj. || Curled, crispus (op- 
posed to rectus or directus; i.e., straight, 
plain; properly, of hair, also of leaves, 
&c.): rather crisp, subcrispus; crispulus; 
also leniter inflexus: to render or make 
crisp, crispare: concrispare. || Brittle, 
friable, vid.: friabilis (that may be re- 
duced to powder or dust by rubbing, Plin.). 

CRISP, v., crispare: concrispare. Vid. 
To CurL. 

CRISPATION, crispitudo (very late, 
Arnob.). Vid. Curtina. 

CRISPING-IRON or CRISPING-PIN. 
Vid. CuRLING-IRONS. 
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CRISPNESS, by circumlocution: crispi- 
tudo (very late, Arnob.). 

CRISS-CROSS-ROW, literarum nom- 
ina et contextus, Vid. ALPHABET. 

CRITERION, signum (general term): 
insigne (the characteristic mark of any 
thing): nota (the mark impressed on any 
thing to distinguish it by): indicium 
{that which indicates its nature). JN. in- 
dicium atque insigne; also (alicujus rei) 
insigne proprium et peculiare ; proprium 
alicujus rei: to use any thing as a cri- 
terion, adhibére aliquid tamquam obrus- 
sam (Cic.): to serve as a criterion, signo 
esse : that is the criterion of such or such 
a@ thing, hee est alicujus rei obrussa (Sen. 
Ep., 13,1): to try any thing by a criterion, 
aliquid ad obrussam exigere (Sen. Quest., 
4, 5,1): the criterion of true and false, veri 
et falsi nota; insigne veri; * veri quasi 
obrussa. 

CRITIC, || A judge of any literary 
or artistical object, criticus (Cic., 
Fam., 9,10; Quint., 2, 1, 4): judex criti- 
cus: *artis critic studiosus (who takes 
up criticism as a profession) : * corrector 
(verbal critic, who occupies himself with the 
emendation of writings, manuscripts, &c.): 
*censor: *judex doctus (an able judge 
of literary productions; e. g., in period- 
tcals, &c.): *librorum censor (before the 
printing) : * judex criticus: * censor lite- 
ratus (after the printing): intelligens, or 
sciens, or peritus artis (also from the con- 
tert, especially in plural, without artis: a 
critical judge of artistical objects; also ar- 
tium judex): an able critic, subtilis (arti- 
um) judex et callidus (Hor., Sat., 2, 7, 
101); also homo callidus only (vid. Hor., 
Sat., 2, 3, 23). || A severe censor, judex 
iniquus or inimicus: homo minima re ad 
reprehendendum contentus: obtrectator 
(who censures or stigmatizes actions jrom 
@ spirit of envy): a severe critic, Aris- 
tarchus (Cic.); plural, Aristarchei (prop- 
erly, the disciples of ’Apiatupxos, @ critic 
Srom Alexandria ; then improperly = severe 
critics, Varr., L. L., 8, 34, 119); patruus 
(with reference to morals, proverbially used ; 
vid. Heind., Hor., Sat., 2, 2, 97); censor 
castigatorque (Hor., A. P., 174, of an old 
man, who severely censures the morals, &c., 
of youth, minorum). 

CRITICAL. || Belonging or refer- 
ring to criticism, criticus: *ad criti- 
cam rationem emendatus (critically cor- 
rect; of an edition, &c., F. A. Wolf). A 
critical edition, * editio ad criticam rati- 
Onem correcta: * editio ad optimas mem- 
branas castigata. A work of which there 
is hardly a single critical edition, liber 
criticam manum vix semel expertus: 
critical writings, * libri, qui sunt de critico 
genere; * libri critici argumenti: cr?tical 
exactness or precision, critica subtilitas: 
critical talents, * facultas critica: critical 
mind or faculty, ingenium acutum ([3> 
not subactum): to cultivate one’s critical 
powers, *ingenium ad criticam facultatem 
formare: according to, or consistently 
with, critical rules, criticé ratione ; ad crit- 
icam rationem: to write a critical comment- 
ary on a work, or on an author, * critica 
grammaticaque ratione interpretari: to 
publish a critical edition, * ad criticam 
rationem corrigere: *a corruptelarum 
sordibus judicando purgare (by correcting 
errors) : an extensive acquaintance with 
critical investigations, * magnus totius rei 
critic usus : with no sifictent knowledge 
of critical matters, *nullo critices usu: to 
possess no critical knowledge or talent 
whatever, * artis criticeas expertem esse: 
to be engaged in (or to occupy one’s self 
with) a critical review of the writings of 
Velleius, *in recensendo Velleio elabo- 
rare. || Censorious, censorius: moro- 
sus: malevolus [Syn. ? Critic]: mor- 
dax (literally, that is bing, bittcr, mortify- 
ing in words; e.g., carmen, Ovid). || Be- 
longing to acrtsis, and thus dan- 
gerous, anceps: dubius (doubtful): in- 
certus (uncertain): a critical situation, res 
dubie; discrimen: to be brought into a 
critical situation or position, in discrimen 
adduci: in this critical situation, rebus ita 
suspensis; in hoc tempore (Nep., Milt, D 
1, where Bremi says that the preposttion de- 
notes a continued, and especially a critical 
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time): public matters have corte to, of are 
tn a critical state, res publica in ancipiti 
est; res publica in discrimen adducta cst: 
critical times, tempora periculosa or du- 
bia: the critical turns and changes of 
affairs, inclinationes et momenta rerum,* 
temporum, &c.: it was critical, anceps 
erat [vid Crisis]: @ critical day (e. g., of 
an illness), dies crisimus (kpiotpos, Cel. 
Aurel. Acut., 1, 14); dies potens, gravis, 
or quo de wgro judicatur ¢Cels.). The 
critical point of u disease, critica morbi 
accessio (Awg.) [illa]—anceps morbi flue- 
tuatio (d., Conf., 6, 1, exir., which, as flue- 
tuatio has the authority of Livy, may be 
safely used). 

CRITICALLY, critica ratione ; ad criti- 
cam rationem: accurate (carefully ; e. g., 
perscribere) : critically correct, * ad criti- 
cam rationem emendatus (F. A. Wolf): 
to correct critically, * ad criticam rationem 
corrigere ; * a corruptelarum sordibus ju- 
dicando purgare: to treat (any thing) 
critically (e. g., history, &c.), * critica rati- 
one tractare: to explain critically and. 
gremmatically, critica grammaticaque ra- 
tione interpretari. || Dangerously; e. 
g., the state is very critically situated, res 
publica in discrimen adducta est; in an- 
cipiti est res publica. 

CRITICISM, 2 || Examination (espe- 

CRITIQUE. cially according to the 
rules of art), censura: judicium (the 
judgment itself): beneath all criticism, 
*non dignus, de quo judicium feratur; 
pravissimus; pessimus (the last two stron- 
ger terms): too severe a criticism against 
one’s self, nimia contra se calumnia (Quin- 
tilian, 10, 1, 115) : without reference to the 
conventional laws of criticism, non aurificis 
statéra, sed quadam populari trutina (e. 
g., examinare aliquid, Cic.): to undertake 
the criticism of a work, * libri censuram 
scribere: to subject one’s rulers to critt- 
cism, censuram agere regnantium : to sub- 
mit any thing to the criticism of one's 
friends, aliquid amicorum judicio exami- 
nare. || Examination of different 
readings, or examination of the 
sense of a@ literary work (especially 
of the classics), *ars critica: critice (as 
art): * critica ratio (as theory; rules of 
criticism): * critica studia (as uccupation ; 
critical studies) : * cernendi judicandique 
munus (as office or duty incumbent on the 
critic) : * criticum genus, res critica (as 
scientific employment, in contradistinction 
to the other branches of philology): an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the rules of criti- 
cism, * magnus totius rei criticew usus: by 
the aid of criticism, judicando (e. g., to 
correct spurious passages in ancient writ- 
ers, * veteres scriptores a corruptelarum 
sordibus judicando purgare) : without any 
acquaintance with the rules of criticism, 
*nullo critices usu: to pursue criticism 
as a profession, * artis critica studiosum 
esse; *criticam artem exercére: to de- 
vote one’s self to the higher branches of 
criticism, altioris critices studio duci: to 
be quite ignorant of the art of criticisin, ar- 
tis critics expertem esse. 

CRITICISE, judicare: notare aliquem 
(sc. verbis, to point any body out, and thus 
criticise him): reprehendere (to blame): © 
vituperare (to blame as false or wrong ; 
opposed to laudare): improbare (to re- 
prove): castigare (to criticise with words, 
to reprehend) : obtrectare (lo criticise from 
a feeling of envy). To criticise any thing 
or any body, censuram agere alicujus rei 
or alicujus (e. g., the kings, regnantium) ; 
inquirere in aliquid (stronger term ; e. g., 
in vitia alicujus, the faults of any body): 
carpere: vellicare: destringere (mali- 
ciously, &c.): to criticise severely, corri- 
pere: to criticise ironically, cavillari. To 
criticise every thing too minutely, minutius 
et scrupulosius omnia scrutari (Quint., 5, 
14, 28): to criticise any thing in a popular 
way, not according to the rules of art, ali- 
quid not aurificis statéra, sed quadam pop- 
ulari trutinad examinare (Cic.): the act or 
deed toas not criticised, factum reprehen- 
sore caruit: to critictse a literary produe- 
tton, * libri censuram scribere ; argumen- 
tum libri recensére: to be severely critt- 
cised, reprehendi; vituperari; in vitupe- 


} rationem venire, or cadere, or incidere, 
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w adduci; vituperationem subire: to be 
criticised on many points, in varias repre- 
hensiones incurrere. 
CROAK. || As @ frog, coaxare: he 
ordered the frogs to cease croaking, obstre- 
tes ranas silére jussit (Suet., Oct., 94). 
As areven, crocire: crocitare (as the 
natural voice of the raven) : canere: Occl- 
nere (general term ; also of a raven, &c.; 
occinere, inasmuch as its is taken 
as an omen): a raven croaked before the 
consul with a loud voice, corvus clara voce 
ante consulem occinuit. || Complain, 


vid. 

CROAKER (=complainer; collo- 
guial), * qui reipublice _ominatur ; 
* gui desperare solet de republica (a polit- 
ical croaker): * qui de adversa or incom- 
moda valetudine queri solet (about his 


health). : 

CROAKING, 2?]| Of frogs, *ranarum 

CROAK. voces. || Of ravens, 
erocitus (as natural sound, Non., 45, 48) : 
cantus (the emission of sound in general, 
like that of the raven, of the é 

CROCEOUS, croceus (e. g., color, cro- 
seus tinctus, Plin.). 

CROCK (obsolete). Vid. Por. 

CROCKERY, vasa, plural: vasa fic- 
tilia; also tictilia, ium, n. only. Vid. 
EARTHEN-WARE. ; 

CROCODILE, crocodilus. Crocodile’s 
tears, lacrima or lacrimula falsa (Ter., 
Eunx., 1, 1, 22): Tacrima dolo contficta 
(Ter., Andr., 3, 3, 26): to shed crocodile’s 
tears, lacrimas dolo confingere. 

CROFT, septum. Vid. also, Incios- 


URE. 
CROISADE. Vid. CrusapDeE. 
CROISER. Vid. CrusaDER. 

CRONE, vetula (as term of contempt for 
an old woman or maid): anus: anicula 
(both as a term of respect and of contempt): 
tike an old crone, aniliter. 

CRONY, amicus: familiaris. Vid. 
FRienD, ACQUAINTANCE. 

CROOK. ||Curve, bend, vid. || Hook, 
vid. By hook or by crook, jure an injuria : 
*saltem aliquo modo. || A shepherd’s 
crook, pedum. ‘ 

CROOK, v., curvare: incurvare (in- 
ward): fiectere: inflectere (to bend in- 
turd). Vid. To BEND. 

CROOK-BACKED, gibber (hump-back- 
ed): pandus homo (Quint., 3, 58). 

CROOK-SHANKED, varus: valgus: 
vatius: cruribus varis, valgis, vatiis. S¥N. 
at end of CRooKED. 

CROOK-SHOULDERED, quiest obsti- 
pa cervice. ° 

CROOKED. |] Bént []>° for the con- 
venience of giving the Te together, 
seceral words are given here we should 
never construe “copoked”), curvus (gen- 
eral term = xaprvaAcs, dent in any degree ; 
especiaily circularly ; as quality ; sed 
to rectus): curvatus (bert in any ee; 
e. g., as a hook, in harzum; more common 
tx prose than curvus) : ineurvus: leniter 
infiexus (bent inward; incurvus also of 
persons who stoop tn their gait): aduncus 
(bent inward, ir the shape of a hook, as the 
beak of a hawk, also of an aquiline nose): 
reduncus (dent outward in the same shape): 
pandus (in the shape of an arch; Vitr., 2, 
9, 12, of timber that is warped ; hence pan- 
dus homo, according to Quint., 6, 3, 58, 
signifies a crook-backcd man, or one with a 
slouching, stooping gait): repandus (bent 
backward, as in Cicero, calceoli repandi ; 
i e., ayer _ @ sort of pour beak in 

ront): falcatus (scythe-sha sickle- 
shaped): Yonatus (like the horns of the 
crescent moon): obliquus (slanting, \ok- 
6s): pravas (cxo\ds, denotes as a fault 
what obliquus ard curvus represent as 


@ property; alt opposed to rec- 
tus, dpics). oF, Reeurvus is poetical, 
and is also used ta post-A prose. 


2 n ugustan 

Procurvus is poetical (e. g., litora, falx, 
Virg.): intortus (opposed to surrectus et 
patulus: e. g., the horns of a cornua 
ovium): tortuosus (full of windings): 
flexuosus (full of bendings): sinuosus 
(full of cavities or folds): distorto corpore 
‘of persons only). || Perverse, pravus 
oku\65; deviating from the right direc- 
tion, purpose, &c.: e. g., Mens, opinio, judi- 
cium; an to rectus, jpfos): perver- 
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sus (properly, that has been placed out of 
pliner position into @ wrong one; 

ce, figurativeiy, not as it ought to be; 
e. g., sententia): preposterus (done, or, 
of persons, acting in the wrong order ; be- 
ginning at the end, &c.). || Bent in dif- 
ferent ways or directions, distortus 
(Gtecrpappévosy. Crooked legs or thighs, 
crura distorta or vara (straddling, cxéd\n 
oxayba: one who has crooked legs, varus); 
crura valga (bent outward like a badger's, 
oxédn Brace: that has such, valgus) ; 
crura Vatia (bent inward, cxéidn patba; 
one who has them, vatius) : pedibus distor- 
tis (reorpaupévos rods idas, with or hav- 
é paso te eet 


NZ feet). 

CROOKEDLY, torte (Lucr., 4, 308): 
intorte (Plin.). || Perverscly, prave; 
perperam; prepostere; perverse. [SyN. 
tn CROOKED.] || Untowardly, vi 

CROOKEDNESS, curvitas: aduncitas 
(the being crooked: aduncitas, the crooked- 
ness that assumes the shape of a hook bent 
inward ; e. g., of the beak, rostri): curva- 
tura (as 3 general term): pravitas 
(as fault). || Perverseness, perversitas 
(e. g., hominum: crookedness of opinions, 
opinionum : of msnners, or any body's 
ways, Morum) ; pravitas (i. e., percersely 
wrong direction ; e. g., hominis: consilii, 


ofa : 

chop. || The craw of a bird, in- 
gluvies. |] Fruits of the earth, trees, 
&c., messis ( properly, the time of the har- 
vest and the fruits, &c., that are gathered): 
fructus (the produce ; improperly, the profit): 
séges (the standing corn ; also green crops, 
before they are cut ; also figuratively ; but 
poetically, and rare in this sense): fructus 
arborum: poma, plural; arborum bacce, 
and bacce only ( produce of trees ; opposed 
to terre fruges); que ex arboribus gig- 
nuntur. An abundant crop, messis opima; 
seges grandissima atque optima (Var.): 
ubertas in fructibus percipiendis : to gath- 
er the crops, messem facere (of harve-t) : 


percipere : crops have been very fine 
this year, magnum frugum fructuumque 
proventum annus hic attulit (after Plin. 
£Ep., 1, 13, 1); hic annus copiam frugum 
fructuumque effudit (after Cic. Brut., 9, 
36): abundant crops, uberrimi ltissimi- 
que fructus (crops of vineyards and olive- 
yards) : the gathering of the crops, fruzum 
perceptio : to sow crops, fruges or fructus 
serere: to store or house crops, fructus 
comportare etcondere: vines with a large 
crop of grapes, graves fructu vites: to 
yield a good crop, fructum ferre; fructum 
edere ex se: vineyards yield a very projit- 
able crop, uberrimus est vinearum reditus: 
to gather an abundant crop, large condere: 
this field produces a good crop, hic ager 
efficit plurimum: this estate produces 
abundant crops, hic fundus est fructuozis- 
eimus. || A crop (=hair cut close), ca- 
pilli detonsi, precisi, &c. 
|| Cut skort, decurtare (to 
shorten by cutting) : curtare (to shorten, to 
diminish) : detruncare (to mutilate by cut- 
ting): recidere (mostly poetically and post- 
Augustan prose: pilos, barbam, capillos) : 
pracidere (e. g., capillos) : to crop the hair 
or head, precidere, or detondére capillos, 
or crines : to crop the hair very short, caput 
attondére (Cels., 4,3; of cutting it away 
in illness) : to crop @ man’s ears, aures de- 
cidere (Tac). || To pluck or cut off 
(produce), metere: demetere (to mow, to 
cut off): legere (of fruit): sublegere (ix 
case of too great an abundance on the trees): 
detrahere alicui aliquid (to take of or 
down): carpere: decerpere (of flowers, 
and general term): destringere alicui ali- 
quid (of berries and leaves together) : avel- 
lere (to pluck of). || Of cattle, depas- 
cere: depascere herbas: derodere (to nib- 
ble or gnaw off, vites): tondére (gramina, 
pabula, dumeta): attondére (fe. g., vir- 
gulta, Virg.): detondére (e. g., salices, 
amina, Nemes., Ecl., 1, 6) 
CROP-FULL, satur: plenus: cibo sati- 
atus: exsatiatus cibo vinoque. 
_CROP-SICK, epulis obriitus (Nep): 
Vino ciboque pregravis: qui quum ad 
prandium crudior venerit, et sibi tum 
non pepercerit, egrotat (Cic.). 
CROSIER, lituus: * lituus episcopi. 
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CROSS, s. [| The figure: crux (4; 
or a St. Anthony's cross, T) : decussis (in 
the shape of a St. Andrew's cross, X): dié- 
sis Gitzcts, tn music, with the ancients, an- 
Swering to our Crotchet, 4): to divide in 
the shape of a X, decussare: in the shape 
of @ cross, *in crucis formam redactus or 





; in crucis sp :ind 
or in : ussatim (in the shapes 
of @ St. Andrew's cross, X). A church 


opere arcuato exstructa (opus arcuatum, 
Plin. Ep., 10, 47, [46]; Quintilian in a 
different but similar sense) : * edes in cru- 
cis formam exstructa. ||ds object made 
of some material, crux (the material of 
which it is made is to be by an 
adjective; e. g., of gold, aurea): * crux or 
insigne honoris (cross of honor, after Nep., 
Thras., 4,1): to decorate any body with the 
cross of honor, * honoris crucem alicui 
dare. || For malefactors, crux: to 
erect @ cross, crucem constituere or figere : 
at a place, crucem defigere in aliquo loco: 
to nail any body to the cross, cruci aliquem 
affigere or suffigere; in cruce aliquem suf- 
figere (f); aliquem in crucem agere or 
tollere (Cicero uses cruce afficere, Verr., 
1, 14,9; but only in connection with morte, 
cruciatu, cruce afficere) : to die on the 
cross, in crucem agi: to hang upon a 
cross, pendére in cruce : to take any body 
down from the cross, alicujus corpus refi- 
gere (Just., 9,7, 11; also, detrahere ali- 
quem ex cruce: the death on the cross, 
crux (from the context would be sufficient): 
supplicium servile (mone but slaves being 
executed tn this way at Rome, Liv., 24, 14): 
to threaten any body with the cross, cruacem 
alicui minari or minitari (Cic., Tusc., 1, 
43, in.): to punish any body with the 
cross, supplicio servili animadvertere in 
aliquem: the banner of the cross, * vexil- 
jum, in quo crucis figura picta est: a sol- 
dier of the cross, * miles (if knight, eques) 


| rei Christiane propugnator; * miles (or 
fructus demetere et percipere; fructus | 


eques), qui Dei signa sequitur: to preach 
the cross (i. e., exhort men to undertake-a 
crusade), hortari homines, ut rei Christi- 


| anv causa arma capiant (after Cas., B. G., 


7, 4). [=> Cross is sometimes used for 
“the doctrine of Christ crucified ;” * doc- 
trina Christi or Christiana; sometimes for 
the “ Christian body politic” (opposed to 
“ the crescent”), res Christiana, &c. [| By 
metonymy, The sign of the cross (made 
with the hand), * crucis figura: to make the 


| sign of the cross, *digito crucis figuram 


| imitari. || Fie., adversity or suffer- 





ing, mala, plural (evil of any kind): 
calamitas (misfortune that befalls us): 
miseria (misery): crux, in this significa 
tion, ts poetical, and therefore not to be ree- 
ommended. To take up the cross, or one’s 
cross, * Christo anctore mala et incom- 
moda non subterfugere: to hare many 
crosses, * multis malis vexari or conflic- 
tari: he that carries a cross, or a cross- 
bearer, * qui crucem fert (properly); #r- 
ummnosus et calamitosus (improperly, for 
sufferer). ||On coins, signum: nota (vid. 
Ltv., 44, 27,8; Suet., Oct., 75; Aurel. Vict., 
Ces., 35, 6. Vid, also, CoINaGE). 
CROSS, adj. || Transverse, trans- 
versus: transversarius (lying across) 
[1-3 not obliquus, which denotes an ob- 
lique direction}. 4 cross line, linea trans- 
versa ; Versiculus transversus (written 
across another line): cross lines, linew in 
decusses oblique (thus X): the cross piece 
of any thing, pars transversa; (if of wood) 
lignum transyersarium: cross 
sulcus transversus (cf. Col., 44, extr.; in 
arando est observandum, ut transversus 
mons sulcetur .... that on a@~hill cross 
furrows should be drawn with the plough) : 
cross wall, * paries transversus. Oss. The 
words in which “ cross” is joined by a hy. 
phen to the following substantive, as Cross- 
Bow, are to be looked for in their alphabet- 
tcal order. || Contrary; e.g., cross ac- 
cident, incommodum : incommodus: ad- 


versus. (Vid. UNrowarp.] |] Angry, 
sullen: difficilis: natura difficilis: mo- 


rosus. JN. difficilis et morosus (instead 

of which, Gell., 18, 7, init., has natura in- 

tractabilior et morosior) : tristis. [Syw. 

in ILL-TRMPERED.] To make any body 

cross, stomachum alicui movére; aliquera 
161 
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irritare or exacerbare: to pretend to be 
cross, iratum simulare (after Sen., Herc. 
Oet., 429) ; with any body, se simulare ali- 
cui iratum or (stronger) alicui inimicum 
(after Nep., Dion, 8, 2): across wife, mulier 
or uxor s#Vva, iIncommoda et importuna 
(comic writers): a cross humor or charac- 
ter, natura difficilis: morositas: asperitas 
(the latter, as far as it displays itself against 
tnferiors, Sall., Nep.; Att.,5, init.) : to be in 
@ cross humor, male attectum esse: to be 
cross (iabitually), difficilem ac morosum 
esse: difficili esse natura: to be very cross, 
difficillima esse natura: to be cross with 
any body, alicui irasci, succensére: with 
or about any thing, graviter or moleste 
ferre aliquid. 

CROSS. Vid. Across. 

CROSS, TR., to lay cross-wise, de- 
cussare (in the shape of X): cancellare 
(like lattice-work, Col., Plin.): to cross 
each othcr (of lines), decussari. Two roads 
cross each other, * via altera huc fert, al- 
tera illuc: lines that cross each other, linew 
in decusses oblique: to cross one’s legs, 
poplites alternis genibus imponere (so that 
one knee rests upon the other, Plin., 2, 6, 
17). || Fra. To cross the breed (for the 
purpose of improving it); e. g., viginti 
millia nobilium equarum ad genus facien- 
dum in Macedoniam missa, twenty thou- 
sand full-bred mares were sent into Mace- 
donia for the purpose of crossing the breed, 
|| Zo go across, (per) locum transire, 
pervadere, penetrare (penetrare = pene- 
trate): per locum iter facere: transgre- 
di: trajicere : transmittere (all three of a 
mountain or a river): transcendere: su- 
perare (by ascending): supervadere (to 
pass beyond): transmigrare (tu cross to 
any place for the purpose of setiling): 
transvéhi: vehi per locum (to cross in a 
carriage, in a ship). An army that is 
crossing or in the act of crossing, exerci- 
tus transmeans: to cross on foot, pedibus 
obire (e. g., regionem): percurrere (to 
cross a country hastily) : per locum pene- 
trare (with fatigue and exertion): agere, 
agitare per locum (at full speed) : to cross 
the forum (= walk across it), transverso 
foro ambulare: to cross (a letter, &c.), 
transversd charté scribere: easy to cross, 
pervius: penetrabilis: apertus; opposed 
to impervius, impenetrabilis: to let any 
body cross (through a country), transitum 
dare alicui or iter per agros urbesque: 
aliquem per fines suos ire pati (speaking 
of an army or a general) ; dare alicui viam 
(a single person; e. g., one’s premises or 
estate, per fundum): to refuse to let any 
body cross, aliquem ab transitu prohibére 
or arcére: he must cross, transeat necesse 
est: to cross a river on horseback, equum 
(per flumen) transmittere: to cross a sea, 
@ river, pernavigare: enavigare (e. g., the 
hay in twelve days and nights, sinum duo- 
decim dierum et noctium remigio, Plin., 
9, 3, 2): to cross a river by a bridge, trans- 
mittere amnem ponte: to cross by swim- 
ming, tranare, or transnare, or transna- 
tare; from the context also transmittere 
only : to cross (of birds), transvolare (gen- 
eral term); also transmittere (the sea, 
mare; e. g., of cranes, &c.): to cross the 
sea to Italy, in Italiam trans mare adyo- 
lare (of birds of passage) [{ >> trans- 
meare fretum belongs to loter Latinity) : 
to cross back again (over the sea) from 
Italy, ex Italid trans mare revolare (also 
of birds of passage): to cross with the 
rapidity of a bird, transgredi pennis sub- 
lime elatum (Liv., 21, 30: legatos non 
pennis sublime elatos Alpes transgressos ; 
1. e., the ambassadors had not crossed the 
Alps by flight, or on the wings of a bird): 
to prepare or take the necessary measures 
for cressing, * transitum parare; * tran- 
sire conari (to venture the passage): to 
cross the Alps, Alpes transcendere, or 
transire, or superare: to cross a river, 
flumen transire, or transjicere, or trans- 
mittere: to make the troops cross a river, 
eopias flumen or trans hee trajicere. 
|| Of tnanimate objects, secare or ali- 
quid medium secare (e. g., a field, agrum: 
of streams, hedges, roads, &c.): thuere per 
aliquid (of a stream: [> not perfluere): 
a white streak crosses the centre of a jewel, 
gemma he hi linea alba media 
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precingitur (Plin.). || To thwart, ob- 
sistere: repugnare: obniti: reniti: ad- 
versari aliquem, not alicui. JN. adversari 
et repugnare: obstare or officere alicui, 
and alicui rei alicujus (with this difference, 
that obstare means merely to be in any 
body's way, oflicere to be opposed to him in 
a hostile manner ; e.g., to cross any body’s 
plans, alicujus consiliis obstare or officere, 
observing, however, the difference of mean- 
ing just alluded to): retardare aliquem, 
in any thing, ad aliquid faciendum or ab 
aliqua re facienda, in aliqua re (to cross 
any body in any thing, or in the execution 
of any thing; e. g., in his privileges, in 
suo jure): to cross any body's designs, ali- 
cujus consilia pervertere : to see one’s hope 
crossed, spes ad irritum cadit or redigitur: 
to cross all any body's plans, conturbare 
alicui omnes rationes: if accidents and 
engagements had not crossed his projects, 
nisi aliqui casus aut occupatio ejus con- 
silium pressisset: to cross any body in 
every thing, omnia adversus aliquem fa- 
cere: to cross one another's designs, ob- 
trectare inter se (of two rivals): to cross 
one's own interest, repugnare utilitati sue. 
|| Fra., to cross. any body’s mind; e. 
g., it crosses or is crossing my mind, or the 
thought crosses my mind, ad cogitationem 
deducor: subit cogitatio animum: suc- 
currit mihi res : venit mihiin mentem or 
in opinionem (vid. Bremi, Nep., Milt., 7, 
3); adducor in suspicionem (J am led to 
the supposition ; venit mihi in suspicionem 
is unusual ; vid. Bremi, &c.). || Z'o cross 
out or over (of a writing); cancellare 
(properly, to make in the shape of lattice- 
work ; then to cross over in that shape, thus 
X ; to cancel, late, Dig.): delére: exstin- 
guere (general terms for blotting out or 
over): inducere (to obliterate any thing on 
the wax, or to smear over by using the other 
end of the stilus) : eradere (to erase, scratch 
out): to cross out a name in a book, nomen 
tollere ex libro: to cross any body's name 
out in the lists, alicujus nomen eximere 
de tabulis: to cross out in the lists of 
senators, eradere aliquem albo senatorio 
Tac., Ann., 4, 42, fin.) : to cross out a line, 
versui atrum signum traverso calamo 
allinere (poetical). || To cross one’s 
self, * digito crucis figuram imitari : * ali- 
quid crucis figuram imitando abominari: 
*crucis signo amoliri aliquid (¢f done to 
avert an evil). 

CROSS-BAR, plural, cancelli (in the 
courts of justice, fori, Cic. ; also in the cir- 
cus): transtrum. Vid. Cross-BEam, 

CROSS-BEAM, tignum transversum or 
transversarium; transtrum (Vitr.; derived 
from Spivos, diminutive Spivorpov: se. 
lignum): @ small cross-beam, transtilla: 
to join by a cross-beam, aliquid materia 
jugamentare (Vitr., 2, 1, 3, ed. Schneid.). 

CROSS-BEARER, * qui crucem fert 
(in a Roman Catholic procession). 

CROSS-BILL || bird, * Loxia curvi- 
rostra. || Action filed by defendant 
again'st plaintiff, * actio petitori in- 
tenta. ¥ 

CROSS-BOW, arcuballista (Veget., Mil., 
2, 15, and 4, 22). 

CROSS-BOW MAN, 
(Veget., 4, 21). 
CROSS-EXAMINE, * contra rogare or 
interrogare; but from the contert testem 
rogare will mostly do (e. g., Cic. pro Flac., 
10: bene testem rogavit: callide ac- 
cessit; reprehendit; quo voluit, adduxit; 
convicit et elinguem reddidit) : * testem 
inimicum (Quint.) interrogare; *testem 
ab adversario, or ab advocato diverse 
partis, prolatum or excitatum interro- 
gare. Vid. CRoss-EXAMINATION. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, percontati- 
ones ab adversario habitw (after Quint., 
5, 7, 11, variis percontationilus, quales ab 
adversario haberi solent, &c.). He must 
be subjected to.a very severe cross-eramina- 
tion, interrogandus est quam infestissime 
ac premendus (Quint.). The witness be- 
comes confused, and his evidence is shaken 
by an artful cross-examination, turbatus 
est testis, et a patrono diverse partis in- 
du ‘tar in laqueum (Quint. 5,7, 11; Zumpr, 
but Codd. inducitur), Jo re-eramine a 
witness whose evidence has hren somewhat 
shaken by his cress-examination, testem, si 


arcuballistarius 
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quid titubavit, opportuna rursus interro 
sauane velut in gradum reponere (Quin 
tilian). ; 
CROSS-GRAINED, Vid. PerversE, 
Morose. 

CROSS-LEGGED, by circumlocution 
with poplites alternis genibus imponere 
(Plin.). 

CROSS-PURPOSE. To be at cross- 
purposes, to be translated by circumlocu- 
tion: *ambo errore quodam contrario 
ducuntur : * uterque utrumque parum, 
male, or non recte, &c., intelligit: * alter 
alteri, summam questionis non intuens, 
male respondet or non ad proposita re- 
spondet (of disputants; after Quint., 5, 
1 


13, b 

CROSS-STREET, via transversa: @ 
small cross-street, angiportus, 

CROSS-WAY, via transversa (general 
term): trames transversus (a by-way): 
limes transversus (a field-path). 

CROSS-WISE, *in crucis speciem 
(general term): in decussem or in decus- 
ses: decussatim (in the shape of a X): to 
divide any thing cross-wise, decussare ali- 


quid. 

CROSS-WORT, * galium cruciatum 
(Linn.). 

CROSSING. || Act of crossing 
over, transitus (general term; also of a 
crossing over to a party ; e. g., ad hostem) : 
transmissio: transvectio: trajectio (over 
the sea, &c.: trajectio also of the motions 
of the stars): transgressio (e. g., over the 
Alps, Alpium, Cic.): transitio (especially 
of going over to a party, the enemy, &c.). 
|| Space to be crossed over, transmissus 
(Ces.). || A crossing (in the street), 
perhaps * vie or platew transitus (after 
fossa transitus, Ces.), or transitus only. 

CROSSLY. || Peevishiy, stomacho- 
se: morose. [Syn, in ILL-TEMPERED.] 
|| Athwart, vid. || Unfortunately, vid. 

CROSSNESS, morositas: natura diffi- 
cilis: asperitas [SYN. tn ILL-TEMPERED]: 
iniquitas (‘nasmuch as it displays itself in 
unjust proceedings against others): tristi- 
tia (crossness combined with gloom), 

CROTCH. Vid. Crook. 

CROTCHET (in music), diésis (fects). 
[Vid. Obs. in Cross, subst.) || A whim, 
vid. || In printing, * uncinus. 

CROUCH, se demittere: caput demit- 
tere. To crouch in a place, delitescere in 
aliquo loco: se abdere in locum; se oc- 
cultare Joco o7 in loco: the wild beasts 
crouch in their lairs, tere latibulis se te- 
gunt: to crouch at any body’s feet, suppli- 
cem esse alicui ad pedes; alicujus or ali- 
cui ad pedes se abjicere, projicere, pro- 
volvere [J9 > alicui ad pedes was former- 
ly objected to by Krebs, &c., erroneously) ; 
ad pedes alicujus jacére, or alicui ad pe- 
des jacére (Cic., Ver7., 5, 149, 129), or 
stratum esse, or stratum jacére (to lie at 
any body's feet): to crouch before any body ; 
i. e., to salute him in a servile manner, ali- 
quem adorare; se venditare alicui: adu- 
lari aliquem (the last two are stronger 
terms) ; also in humiles preces demitti or 
se demittere (vid. Claudian, Rapt. Pros., 
3, 295); or *ad infimas preces descen- 
dere: crouching, humilis, humillimus; 
summissus et abjectus (displaying a serv- 
ile mind). 

CROW. || The bird, cornix. A young 
crow, cornicula (Prov., cornix cornici nun- 
quam oculos effodit, Macrob., Sat., 7, 5): 
to pluck or pull a crow, de land caprina 
rixari (quarrel about a@ trifte): causam 
jurgii inferre (Phad., try to pick @ quar- 
rel), Prov., the crow thinks her own bird 
the fairest, *asinus asino, sus sui pul- 
cher, et suum cuique pulchrum (Ray). 
|| An instrument to lift things or 
weights with: vectis; * vectis ligneus 
(of wood) ; * vectis ferreus (of iron). 

CROW, v. || Of @ cack, canere: 
cantare : cantum edere [J=@> “‘cucurire” 
is not the natural crowing of this bird, but 
the loud, boastful crowing of the cock ; op- 
posed to the “clucking” cf the hen, gracil- 
lare]: as soon as the cock crs, ot cock- 
crowing, sub galli cantum: ‘he crowing 
of the cock, cantus. || T'o boast, se effer- 
re: se jactare: jactare se et ostentare: 
sublatius de se dicere: gloriosius de s¢ 
predicare: glorid et predicatione se ef 
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ferre: to crow about any thing, aliquid 

or ostentare : grey aliquid 

stronger term). YN. t TO 

-] : || To triumph (figuratively), 

tri : exsultare et triumphare: 

over any body, triumphare de aliquo 
& Prop., Ov.). 

CROW-BAR, corvus (Vitr., 10, 19). 

CROW’S-FOOT. || Caltrop: stimu- 
lus (Ces., B. G., 7, 73, where it is defined 
thus, talea, pedem longa, ferreis hamis in- 
fixis, que tota in terram infodiebatur, 
&c. The same is “stilus cecus,” accord- 
ing to Hirt. B. Afr., 31): murex ferreus 
(@ square iron instrument, which, when 
thrown, always presented ine 3D. or tron 
spikes uppermost, Curt., 4, 1 \. 

CROW-FOOT, ranunculus. — 

CROWD, turba (an unorganized mass 
of people, especially of low rank ; hence IN. 
valgus et turba; also of things): 
caterva (any body of men who form one tr- 

‘regular le; vid. Nep. Chabr., 1, 2: 
conducticie caterve, in opposition to the 
well-disciplincd phalanx): grex (literally, 
a herd, then of a number of persons ; also 
used as @ term of contempt, as in Cic., 
Rose. Am., 32, 89: ego forsitan propter 
multitudinem patronorum in grege an- 
numerer) : frequentia (more in the sense 
of an assembled body, as thronging a place ; 
also of things): multitudo (any multitude): 
vis (@ great number, e. g., of animals): 
concursus (4 running together of people ; 
e. g., hominumin forum). A Mend ; gar 
ma; tia ; multitudo : 
Sy cescsd kone Gy eer ec a 
domum reduci cum maxima frequentia 
ac multitudine (Cic.) : a dense crowd, tur- 
ba conferta: to get into a dense crowd, 
*turba conferta premi: to find one’s self 
tn the crowd, in turba consistere: to press 
through a thick crowd, penetrare per den- 
sam turbam: @ noisy, tumultuous crowd, 
tumultuosa turba: he stood in the thickest 
crowd, in confertissima turba stetit: to 
throw one’s self into the midst of the crowd, 
in mediam turbam se conjicere: to - 
gle with or against the crowd, luctari in 
turba (Hor.): keep the crowd back! sub- 
move turbam! (i. e., to make room, espe- 
cially as order given to the lictors to make 
room for the consul): the tribunes ordered 
the crowd to keep back or to make room, 
tribuni submovérunt populum (sc. per lic- 
tores, Liv.): to be raised above the crowd, 
longe ab imperitorum intelligentid sensu- 
que sejunctum esse (in an intellectual 
point of view); also plus sapere, quam 
ceteri: an uneducated or ignorant crowd, 
multitudo imperita or imperitorum. ||Of 
inanimate objects, acervus: cumulus 
(Syn. in Heap]: frequentia (c. g., sepul- 
crorum): silva (e. g., rerum et sententia- 
rum; silva observationuum; it can, how- 
ever, only be used of intellectual objects) : 
nubes (cloud ; but not to be used unless the 
image of a“ cloud” can be kept up; hence 
not nubes exemplorum, but multa exem- 
pla, or magna copia exemplorum, espe- 
cially if to be used for a purpose): in the 
crowd of laws that fill our statute-book, in 
hoc immenso aliarum super alias acerva- 
tarum legum cumulo. = If a large, 
but at the same time indefinite number of 
things is to be expressed, “ sexcenti” (liter- 
ally, six hundred) is sometimes used in 
Latin; e. g.. I received at once a whole 
crowd of letters, sexcentas literas uno tem- 
pore accepi, meaning an unusual number 
of letters. 

CROWD, v., TR. coartare: coangus- 
tare (Hirt.): confercire (of both men and 
things): coustipare (Cic.): condensare 
(e. g., his ranks, aciem, Hirt.): constrin- 

re (to bind together, that it may take up 

le room) : peranguste refercire (in ali- 
be Te: crowd subjects, arguments, &c., 
@ small compass): comprimere (to 
press together ; persons and things; e. g., 
ordines; versus ordinibus (Or.): astrin- 
gere (in aspeech). To crowd so many men 
ether, tantum numerum inum con- 
stipare (e. g., in agrum campanum, Cic.): 
80 eroawad that they can sae ae Via 
ita coartati, ut ne versari_ quidem possint 
(after Col., 8, 7, 2): to one another, 
urgére se; coangustari (H"rt.): they were 
crowding each other, sese ipsi premebant 
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(Liv.). To crowd sail, plenis velis 
navigare; passis velis vehi. To crowd 
many subjects into one book, plura coar- 
tare in unum librum ; also contrahere (e. 
g., in paucos libros): crowded, confertus : 
@ very crowded theatre, theatrum celebri- 
tate refertissimum. 

CROWD, v., InTR., confluere (to crowd 
together in a mass): concurrere (to run 
together hastily): cogi: se congregare or 
congregari (to assemble, to meet): artius 
coire or cogi: frequentes convenire (if in 
great masses): acervari: cumulari;: cres- 
cere (to increase, to wax, of a mass of per- 
sons and things): to crowd together to one 
place, se congregare ac condensare in lo- 
cum unum (Varr.): fresh business is per- 
petually crowding upon me, negotiis vete- 
ribus nova accrescunt: majus in dies oc- 
cupationum agmen extenditur (Plin. Ep., 
2, 8, 3): misfortunes are crowding upon 
me, malum malo additur (after Liv., 1, 3). 
|| Propr. To crowd in or into, influ- 
ere: infundi (to pour in, of a multitude): 
irruere: irrumpere (burst ta): perrum- 
pere (violently burst through all obstacles) : 
invadere ( properly, of an enemy into a 
town, &c.; and improperly, of 
evils, &c.). || Impropr. Crowd upon 
(of things crowding on any body): 
se offerre: objici (e. g., animo) ; se incul- 
care (e. g., oculis. All three of imagina- 
tions, recollections, thoughts that crowd 
upon us or press themselves upon our mind: 
se inculcare, of imaginary objects that pre- 
sent themselves, as it were, t9 our eyes). 
Many thoughts are crowding upon me, mul- 
ta simul cogito. || Jo crowd through, 
penetrare (general term, per locum: ad 
lagum, ad locum usque): penetrare per 
(densam) turbam: perrumpere (burst 
through). The enemy were crowding 
through the narrow gates, hostes angusto 
exitu portarum sese ipsi premebant. 

CROWDER. Vid. Frppier. 

CROWN, s. || 4s ornament of the 
head (espectally of heroes, poets, &c., given 
as a reward): corona (in the shape of a 
wreath, given by the ancients as a token of 
Sratitude; e. g., for having saved the life 
of a Roman citizen, corona civica; for him 
who had been the first to scale a wall or en- 
ter the enemy's camp, corona vallaris, mu- 
ralis, castrensis ; for him who had deliver- 
ed Romans from a blockade, corona obsi- 
dionalis) : to present any body with a 
crown, aliquem coronare ; aliquem corona 
donare. tera crown: insigne capi- 
tis: insigne regium (with the ancients = 
diadéma, fascia; vid. Sen. Ep. 80, 9; 
Cic., Sext., 27, 58; Tac., Ann., 2, 56, 3): 
diadéma, atis, n. (dudéénpa), or (seldom) 
pure Latin, fascia (a tie of blue and white, 
studded with diamonds, as sign of imperial 
dignity among Oriental princes ; afterward 

by the Romans (vid. Cic., Phil., 2, 
34, 85; 3, 5, 12; 10, 3,7; Bor. Od., 2, 
22; Curt., 3, 3,9; Tac. Ann., 15, 24, 2). 
from which, in course of time, the crown 
of our princes took its origin: whence 
“diadema” is likewise to be used for that, 
since “ corona” never conveyed that mean- 
ing with the ancients, and Ammian., 21, 1, 
distinguishes diadema lapidum fulgore 
distinctum [i. e., the brilliant crown), from 
vilis corona [a simple wreath}). To place 
the crown on any body or any body's head, 
insigne regium, or diadéma alicui, or capi- 
ti alicujus imponere : to accept the crown, 
diadéma accipere: with a brilliant crown 
on his head, insigni capitis decérus: like 
@ crown, *corone similis. || Empire; 
summa rerum; regnum; imperium; e. 
g., to succeed to the crown, the crown is 
placed on any body’s head, summa rerum, 
or regnum ac diadema defertur alicui, or 
ad aliquem: to deprive any body of his 
crown, renum alicui auferre or eripere : 
@ pretender to the crown, emulus regni: 
the pretenders to the crown, qui de regno 
inter se contendunt (Ces.): the heir to the 
crown, heres regni (Lir.). [Vid. CRown- 
PRINCE.} || State, kingdom, regnum: 
rex. The crown of England, *regnum 
Britannicum, * rex Britannorum: estates 
of the crown, crown lands, predia publica. 
| The highest point, vertex (from 
vertere : “crown of the head,” prop- 
ter flexum capillorum= pars summa 
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capitis: ex hoc, id, quod in montibus 
eminentissimum, Quimnt.). || Greatest 
ornament, decus: ornamentum. Jn. 
vt ornamentum : insigne atque or- 
namentum. This is the glory and crown 
of any thing, hoc alicui rei tamquam or- 
namentum accedit. <Any thing is the 
crown of virtue, aliquid primus est virtu- 
tis honos (Hor., Sat.,1, 6, 83): this was 
the crown of his prosperity, supremus feli- 
citati ejus cumulus accessit (Plin. Ep., 2, 
1): to place the crown on any thing, * ali- 
cui rei aliquid uam fastigium impo- 
nere. || Crown-piece, perhaps nummus 
regius (with 
CROWN, cv. || To reward withan 
honorary crown, coronare (general 
term; as coronare comcediam, to crown 


us, 

poetis (vid. Suet., Dom., 13): hence, || Fre. 
To perfect any thing, cumulare ali- 
qua re (e. g., he crowned his military glory 
by eloguence, eloquentia cumulavit belli- 
cam gloriam): magno cumulo augére ali- 
quid (e. g., beneficium, Cic.) : cumulum 
alicujus rei alicui afferre (e. g., any thing 
has crowned my joy, aliquid cumulum mihi 
gaudii attulit, Cic.): accedit ad aliquid 
quam maximus cumulus (Cic.): absol- 
vere aliquid (e. g., beneficium, Liv., 2, 2). 
The end crowns the work or labor, * exitus 
acta probat: the undertaking was crowned 
with happy success, res prospere successit 
or evenit ; fortuna in ea re prospere usus 
est (after Sall., Jug. 93,1): may heaven 
crown your wishes with success, dii dent, 
quie Velis; dii tibi dent, que (or quecum- 
que) optes; dii tibi dent, quecumque 
commoda preceris: to be crowned with 
success, felicem exitam habére: bonos 
exitus habére (to turn out well). || Tc 
crown @ sovereign, insigne regium, 
or diadéma alicui, or capiti alicujus im- 
ponere (properly): aliquem purpurd et 
sceptro et illis insignibus regiis exornare 
(to invest him with the insignia of royaity, 
after Cic., Sext., 26, 57); regnum ac dia- 
déma alicui or ad aliquem ckete (Hor., 
Od., 2, 2, 22) : rerum summam ad aliquem 
deferre : to be crowned, diadéma accipere: 
a crowned head, princeps ( prince, in gen- 
eral); rex (king) ; imperator, Cesar (em 


peror). 

CROWN-GLASS, vitrum purum or 
candidum (Plin.): vitrum translucens 
i proxima crystalli similitudine 
(Phn.). 

CROWN-IMPERIAL, * fritillaria im- 
peratoris (Linn.). 
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animals, accordi ) 

CRUCIATE (obsolete). Vid. Excrucr- 
ATE. 

CRUCIBLE, catinus (Plin., 33, 6, 35: 
it appears to have had two divisions, called 
superior and inferior catinus). 

CRUCIFIX, * Christus cruci affixus. 

CRUCIFIXION, crux ( from context will 
mostly do): supplicium servile (from its 
being inflicted on slaves only). To threat- 
en any body with crucifixion, crucem ali- 
cui minari or minitari: to put any body 
to death by crucifixion [vid. To Cructry]. 
The crucifixion of Curist, * supplicium 
summum or servile a Christo sumtum. 
The day of our Lord's crucifixion, dies, 
quo Christi crux constituta est, ab omni- 
bus Christianis celebrandus or celebratus 
(after Plin. Ep., 10, 103). 

CRUCIFY, cruci aliquem affigere 
suffigere ; in cruce aliquem suffigere é: 
| aliquem in crucem agere or tollere (Cicera 


' 


, uses cruce afficere, pal tas err ace 
1 
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with other ablatives, morte, cruciatu, cruce 
afficere, 2 Verr.,1, 4, 9): supplicio servili 
animadvertere in aliquem (general term). 
To be crucified, in crucem agi: pendére 
in cruce (to hang on the cross). To threat- 
ea to crucify any body, crucem alicui mi- 
pari or minitari (Cic.). 

CRUDE. || Raw, vid. || Unwrought, 
rudis (without any preparation by art, such 
as nature produces it): incultus (not prop- 
erly wrought or refined): infectus (e. g., 
of gold, silver, &c.; opposed to factus). 
\| Unripe, vid. || Unfinished, imper- 
Yectus (imperfect): inchoatus (a favorite 
word of Cicero’s: only begun, not brought 
to perfection ; opposed to perfectus). JN. 
inchoatus ac rudis: mancus quodam- 
modo et inchoatus: inchoatus quidam et 
confusus: inchoatus quidam, non perfec- 
tus (all Cic.): adumbratus (only traced, 
superficial ; e. g., intelligentia: opinio) : 
vitiosus (incorrect): mancus (that has de- 
fects or wants): informis (that has not the 
proper shape or form): indoctus (crude, 
with reference to any body's notions) : to 
leave any thing in a crude state, inchoa- 
tum relinquere aliquid: crude notions or 
ideas, intelligentiw inchoate (so far as 
they are in a crude state, not fully devel- 
oped; e.g. rerum omnium quasi adum- 
bratas intelligentias animo ac mente con- 
cipere, Cic.). 

CRUDELY, inculte; dure ; imperfecte ; 
vitiose; indocte. Syn. in CRUDE. 

CRUDENESS. Circumlocution by ad- 
jectives under CRUDE. 

CRUDITY, cruditas (indigestion ; over- 
loading of the stomach ; also plural, crudi- 
tates = undigested food, Plin.). || Crude- 
ness, vid. 

CRUEL, crudelis (cruelly disposed, act- 
ing with cruelty, opposed to clemens) : se- 
vus (blood-thirsty, cruel; aivés): ferus 
(wild by nature, opposed to mitis ; different 
from ferox ; i.e., untamed, haughty, &c.): 
immanis (producing terror from its un- 
natural savageness ; hence wild, cruel, op- 
posed to mansuetus. T'hese four, also, of 
whatever shows or proceeds from cruelty). 
Jn. dirus (dreadful ; as a property of things 
or persons) et immanis; ferus et imma- 
nis ; immanis et crudelis: durus (hard, 
inexorable, of persons as well as their char- 
acter, opposed to misericors): atrox ( fear- 
ful; likely to make an impression of ter- 
ror on any body, of things ; e. g., decd, act). 
JN. stevus et atrox: inhumanus (inhu- 
man): barbarus (cruel by nature; e. g., 
neque tam barbari lingua et natione illi, 
quam tu natura et moribus, Cic.). A cru- 
el character or disposition, immanis natu- 
Ya (Cic.): a cruel step-mother, dira nover- 
ca: very cruel, crudelissimus (of persons 
and things): a most cruel punishment, 
supplicium exempli parum memoris le- 
“gum humanarum. 

CRUELLY, crudeliter ; dure ; atroci- 
ter; inhumane (Syn. in CRUEL]: very or 
most cruelly, crudelissime: to treat or use 
any body cruelly, crudclitatem suam in 
aliquo exercére ; crudelitatem adhibére 
in aliquem ; most cruelly, ultima crudeli- 
tate seevire (in aliquem). 

CRUELNESS, ?crudelitas ;  seevitia ; 

CRUELTY, } feritas ; immanitas ; 
duritas; atrocitas. [Syn.in CruEL]. JN. 
duritas et immanitas; feritas et immani- 
tas ; immanitas et crudelitas. To treat 
any body with cruelty, crudelitatem suam 
in aliquo exercére; crudelitatem adhi- 
bére in aliquem (when other means are of 
no effect; c.g. of the master against his 
slave): to exercise or indulge in all man- 
ner of cruelties, in omne genus crudelita- 
tis erumpere; nullum genus crudelitatis 
intermittere : to exercise the greatest cru- 
elty, ultima crudelitate sevire : against 
any body, crudelitatem suam in aliquo ex- 
promere ; cradelitatem explére in aliquo: 
to display a ferocious cruelty, * sanguine 
et cade sevire (by bloodshed and mur- 
der): to exhibit unexampled cruelty, ultra 
humanarum irarum fidem s:evire (Liv., 
8, 14): Sulla, after the victory, indulged in 
wnexampled cruelty, Sulla post victoriam 
audito fuit crudelior : to exercise and suffer 
unheard-of cruelty, facere et pati infanda: 
vith the greatest crucity, crudelissime. 

CRUENTATE. Vid. Broopy. 
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CRUET, urceolus (Col., 12, 16,4; Jue 
ven., 3, 203): guttus (with a narrow neck 
for ointments and oil, as used in the bath- 
rooms or at a sacrifice, xpéxoos, Hor. and 
Plin.): *urceus olearius (@n oil-cruet) : 
acetabulum (a vinegar-cruet). 

CRUISE, s. || Crwet, vid. || Of a 
vessel, expeditio (general term). To 
send @ vessel on a cruise, navem in expe- 
ditionem mittere (after milites equitesque 
in expeditionem mittere, Ces.). A pirat- 
ical cruise, * expeditio pradandi gratia 
facta. ; 

CRUISE, v., mari vagari; pervagari 
mare (Liv.): to cruise along the coast, 
preter oram vagari (Liv., 12,14; but not 
oram legere, which means merely to sail 
close in by the shore): to cruise (of a pi- 
rate), piraticam facere or exercére ; la- 
trocinio maris vitam tolerare (inasmuch 
as the cruiser makes a living by it). 

CRUISER, predo (maritimus, piratical 
cruiser). By metonymy, the ship itself: 
*navis armata in expeditionem missa; 
navis predonis or predatoria (piratical): 
to make the sea unsafe by their (piratical) 
cruisers, mare infestum facere navibus 
piraticis ; latrociniis et prwdationibus in- 
festare mare. 

CRUMB, ? mollis pars panis: panis mol- 

CRUM, ; lia, plural (the soft part of 
the loaf, opposed to “the crust”): interior 
pars panis (the inner part of a loaf, in gen- 
eral): mica (a bit, a particle of bread): 
frustula (small pieces of bread that have 
been broken from the loaf): reliquie (rem- 
nants, pieces of bread that have been left, or 
not been eaten at any given meal). A few 
crumbs of bread, panis uncia: a@ person 
who picks up the crumbs that fall from the 
table, analecta (avahéyw, Mart.) : a@ small 
crumb, micula. I have not a single crumb 
of bread to eat, in summa inopia vivo. 
|| To pick up one’s crumbs (i.e., to 
recover from illness) ; vid. TO RECOVER. 

CRUMB, v., TR., friare: comminu- 

CRUMBLE, : ere (to break into small 
pieces, in general): couterere (to rub to 
dust). To crumble bread into milk, panem 
interere in lacte. || v., INTR., friari: se 
friare: in micas friare: in micas friari. 
\| Zo crumble into dust, (a) TR., in pulve- 
rem resolvere: (3) INTR., in pulverem 
resolvi; corruere (of houses, &c., falling 
down 


CRUMMY. By circumlocution, the crum- 
my part of a loaf, mollia panis (Plin.) : 
friabilis (that will crumble away). || Soft, 


vid. 

CRUMP. Vid. Crookep. 

CRUMPET, crustulum (diminutive of 
crustum, Hor., Sen., &c.). 

CRUMPLE, v., TR., rugare: corrugare. 
Crumpled, ragosus: INTR., corrugari: ru- 
gare (Plaut., Cas., 2, 3, 30: palliolum— 


gat). 

CRUMPLING, * pomum degener (after 
arundo degener, Col.) : crumplings, poma 
priores succos oblita (after Virg., poma- 
que degenerant, succos oblita priores). 

CRUPPER, postiléna (* Plaut., Cas., 1, 
37). 

GRUSADE, *bellum rei Christiane 
causa susceptum; *bellum pro sacris 
Christianis susceptum: [3° expeditio 
cruciata or sacra ts barbarous. 

CRUSH, s., compressio: contusio. 
Sometimes pulsus, ictus, percussio, colli- 
sus, collisio, attritus may serve. || A dense 
crowd, turba confertissima. 

CRUSH, Tr., contundere (general term, 
both properly [as caput; colla, pectus ; 
oleas; florem aratro, Catull.j, and figura- 
tively, aliquem, alicujus animum, audaci- 
am, opes, &c.): elidere (properly, ‘to 
strike or thrust out, or violently ;” talos, 
caput saxo): illidere (to strike into ; in- 
jure by a crushing blow; e. g., serpens 
illisa, Cic.): premere (to press) : compri- 
mere (to press together): deprimere: op- 
primere (crush down: properly and fig- 
uratively): confringere (to beat to pieces) : 
comminuere (to break or beat into bits): 
conculcare (to crush by treading on it): 
perfringere (to break thoroughly) : dimin- 
uere (to reduce to small picccs or atoms ; 
e. g., any body's head or brains, caput, 
ccrebrum): deterere (to reduce by rub- 
bing, to bruise; e. g., frumenta): pinsere 
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(to pound): conterere: obterere (* Te 
duce to atoms by rubbing, to pulverize) . in 
pulverem redigere or conterere (to reduce 
to dust to pulverize—f=” but not pulve- 
rare): oblidere (to mangle, to jam). To 
crush grapes, torculare (late) ; prelo pre- 
mere; calcare (Col., 12, 39, 2): to crush 
olives, Oleas contundere: to crush in a 
mortar, contundere in pila (e. g., thy- 
mum): to crush any thing with a weight, 
aliquid elidere pondere (Plin., draco- 
nem). || Zo be crushed, frangi; con- 
tundi; elidi [Syn. above]: to be crushed 
between. rocks, contundi ac debilitari inter 
saxa rupesque (Liiv.) : to have been nearly 
crushed by the fail of a tree, prope funera- 
tum esse ictu arboris (t Hor.) : to be crush- 
ed by the fall of a room, ruina conclavis 
opprimi (Cic.). || Fic., contundere (vid. 
above): aftligere (to dash to the ground, 
opposed to erigere): opprimere (to quell, 
e. g., @ commotion, tumultum: to oppress, 
destroy violently, libertatem ; ef. Cic., Lal., 
4,78: ut exstincte potius amicitie, quam 
oppress esse videantur) : comprimere 
(to stop or quell by main force; e. g., ta- 
multum, seditionem): obruere (to cover 
over with a mass that crushes or overwhelms 
one): obtundere (to beat on any thing, and 
thus deprive it of its power; e. g., to dull 
the mental powers, mentem, re ep Te 
crush any body's pride, superbiam alicujus 
retundere (Phadr., 4, 23, 21): @ manly 
character is not to be crushed by pain, viri 
non est debilitari dolore, frangi, succum- 
bere : to be crushed (e. g., wnder deep afflic- 
tion), egritudine afflictum debilitatumque 
esse ; by a burden, onere opprimi, depri- 
mi: to be crushed by the magnitude of 
debts, an affair, &c., obrui wre alieno, ne- 
gotii magnitudine : to be almost crushed by 
one’s own greatness, magnitudine sua la- 
borare : by the power of fate, impetum for- 
tunw superare non posse: to crush any 
body, aliquefn obruere (¢ Propert., Deus 
me obruit): aliquem or alicujus opes con- 
tundere (crush his power): aliquem con- 
terere or contemtim conterere (Plaut.): 
aliquem frangere (break his spirit; op 
posed to erigere) ; aliquem deprimere 
(sink him or his scale; opposed to extol- 
lere) : tyrannicd crudelitate importune 
vexare (of @ tyrant; e. g., speaking of @ 
nation ; vid. Justin, 42, 1, 3): tyrannum 
esse in aliquem; superbe crudeliterque 
tractare aliquem (of a single individual ; 
vid. Cic., Phil., 13, 8, 17; Justin, 42,1, 3): 
to crush any body's hopes, alicujus spem 
exstinguere, incidere or infringere : any 
body’s power, alicujus opes contundere ; 
alicujus potentiam exstinguere : to crush 
the enemy, hostes profligare. 

CRUSH, 1ntTR., densari ; condensari ; 
spissari ; conspissari ; concrescere : com- 
pressione coactum esse (Vitr.). 

CRUST, s., crusta (any natural rind or 
coating ; e. g., of bread, a wound, &c.). 
To cover with a crust, crustare: crusté 
obducere: covered with a crust, crustatus : 
crustosus : the crust of bread, crusta panis, 
A crust (= morsel) of bread, frustum (di- 
minutive, frustulum). J have not a crust 
of bread to eat; vid Crump. 

CRUST, TR., crustare; crusté obdu- 
cere: INTR., crustari. 

CRUSTACEOUS, crustatus: crusto- 
sus; e. g., crustata, plural (sc. animalia, 
crustaceous animals, Plin., 11, 37, 62). 


CRUSTILY. Vid. Crossty. 

CRUSTINESS. Vid. CrasBBEDNESS, 
CROSSNESS. 

CRUSTY. || Covered with a crust 
[vid. Crust]. || Morose. Vid. Cross, 
CRABBED. 


CRUTCH, s., baculum (with the an- 
cients, any thing that would serve as a sup- 
port in walking). To lean on @ crutch, 
baculo inniti (Ov., Met., 14, 655): to walk 
with a crutch, baculo levare membra (ibid., 
8, 693). 

CRUTCH, »v., baculo levare: firmare. 

CRY, v. || Shout out, clamare (gen- 
eral term, to raise one’s voice, also to cry 
out; e. g., for sale, &c.) : conclamare (of 
several persons, but its meantng the same 
as that of clamare): proclamare (to cry 
aloud ; but in prose generally used in 
speaking of the “ preeco,” or créer) : vocif- 
erari (to cry violently, passionately, on ac 
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tount of pain, dissatisfaction, anger, and 

the like): exclamare (fo scream): clamo- 
rem edere or tollere (fe raise a cry): plo- 
Tare (to bewail, to weep): quiritare (to cry 
pitiably) : vocem intendere (to raise one’s 
voice, opposed to vocem remittere) : to cry 
out (in @ murmuring, threatening man- 
ner), fremere (aoith accusative, or accusa- 


mare : to cry out after @ person, 
clamore aliquem i insequi; clamoribus ali- 
quem consectari: to cry out to any body 
‘or help, vocare aliquem in auxilium: to 
cry with all one’s might, maxima voce cla- 
mare ; altum clamorem tollere ; or clami- 
tare only: clamando aures alicujus fati- 
gare (after Liv., 9, 20), or obtundere (after 
Ter., Heaut., 2, cy 89): to cry or shout any 
thing into any body's ear, aures alicujus 
personare (Hor., Ep.,1, 1,7). [Vid. ro 
SHovut.] To cry out “ fire!” ignem con- 
clamare (Sen, De Iré, 3, 43, 3): a _ 
cry out, * robbers !” conclamant la 
7 Te complain loudly, gemitus po rai 
suspirare (to sigh loudis); al also ab imo 
tore suspirare or suspiria ducere (Ov., 
Met., 2,156). (Vid. ro Sie] {| To cry 
ras Laie grief, as plorare (to 
mate expression of 
ond, capaiaily oF of children ; cf. Sen. Ep., 
& 1: lacrimandum est, non p’ jorandum) : 
lacrimare (to shed tears, whether from joy 
or sorrow): flére (to weep: the 
ionless lacrimare and plorare) : eju- 
fre Gs wail with cries and sobs): vagire 
(of young children) : lamentari (of a long- 
continued . To make any body 
cry, lacrimas or fletum alicui movére ; lac- 
Yimas alicui elicere or excutere ; ali- 
quem ad fletum adducere ; aliquem plo- 
rantem facere: he crics for joy like a child, 
homini cadunt lacrime, are puero, | co 
dio (Ter., Ad., 4, 1, : I can not 
erying, nequeo, quin Hace leceinten 
tenére non possum : do not cry! 1 ne lacri- 
ma; ne plora: to cry about any thing, lac- 
rimare aliquid, or casum alicujus ; flére 
de aliqua re (aliquid is poetical only): to 
cry one’s eyes out, efiiére oculos; lacrimis 
confici [Vid also, To Weer.] || To 
proclaim publicly: pronunciare : re- 
nunciare (to make known by crying out, 
the latter especially at the election of magis- 
trates ; vid. Bremt, Suet., Cas.,41; Schutz, 
Let. Ciz., sub v0.) : predicare (if by a her- 
ald ; e. as victory, an auction) : indicere 
(to @ solemnity): declarare (to 
ages publicly): clamitare (to cry out in 
the streets for sale; c. g., figs, cauneas) : 
to have any thing cried, aliquid per pre- 
conem pronunciare, aliquid preconl, or 
sub przecone, or przconis voci subjicere : 
aliquid per preconem vendere (e. g., with 
regard to any thing offered for sale). [Vi id. 


PROMULGATE, Procuaim.] || To cry 
DOWN (to ) ; de aliquo detra- 
hendi causa : detrahere de aliquo: 


obtrectaré eae. ‘vituperando affligere 
ey (verbis) elevare aliquem or ali- 
— (e. g., alicujus facta or res gestas; 

jus auctoritatem) : detrectare aliquid 
(e. g., any body's advantages, alicujus vir- 
tutes) : alicui infamiam movére ; aliquem 
infamare ; aliquem diffamare or aliquem 
variis ramoribus differre (stronger terms). 
[Syx. in DEcry.] || To cry cnro [vid. 
to InvoxE]. {{ To cry up: ali mem 
pleniore ore or utroque pollice lau 
ere manu alicujus laudes in astra i: 
ere : aliquem honorificentissime laudare : 
dilaudare (to praise measure) [vid., 
also, TO PRAISE]. || To cRY OUT AGAINST, 
fremere adversus aliquid. For Cry ovr, 
vid. beginning of article. 

CRY, s. || Clamor: clamor ce. g., to 
raise a clamor, clamorem edere or tol- 
lere) : exclamatio: acclamatie (exclama- 
tion ; acclamatio, also the rhetorical figure, 
éxtdSvnua, rae, 8, 5, 11): pronuncia- 
tio: promulgati ): preco- 
nium (if by @ herald or crier ; @. &., proc- 
lamation g a public sale): vox 


(the sound sapaerrag e. g., Vox lugubris, 
4 plaintive cry; also ejulatio: ejulatus) : 
quiritatus (a cry). To uttera 


whimpering 
try of pain or anguish, quiritationem fa- 
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cere ur ejulare (if uttered with a plaintive 
woice): cry of children, vagitus: a cry of 
joey, clamor et gaudiam (Tac. Hist., 2, 70, 
3); clamor letus (Virg., Zn. 3, 524): to 
receive any hody with a cry Of j0v, * cla- 
more et gaudio ur clamore leto ™m 
excipere: the rry of heunds, iatratus ca- 
num. 44 battle-sry, clamor prelium 
inchoantium ‘after Liv. 38 17); shout- 
ing their battle-cry. clamore sublato : to 
raise the battlecry clamorem tollere 
({5S} > not classicum canere; i e., to give 
the signal af atrack by sound of errempet} : 

§>> beritus (barritus or barditus is spu- 
Tous) means the battle-cry of the Germani, 
which Tacitus, Germ., 3, 2, mistakes for the 
usual warlike hymn ‘that was sung before 
tie commencement of er Vid. Commen- 


tators on those 
CRYSTAL, s., ¢ seatan: Glass that 
is as clear as ery vitrum translucens 
quam proxima crystalli similitudine : 
made of crystal, crystallinus: a goblet of 
crystal, poculum crystallinum: like crys- 
tal, vitreus (i. e., transparent, like glass). 
Rock-crystal, crystallus or crystallum. 
CRYSTAL, crystallinus : vitre- 
CRYSTALLINE, § us (transparent, 
like glass). A crystal cup, poculum cry3- 
tallinum : crystal glasses, crystallina, plu- 
ral: - crystal globe, pila crystallina (Pln., 
2, 10): @ crystal mirror, * speculum 
erystallinum : crystal glass (i. e., the ma- 
terial itself), vitrum translucens quam 
proxima crystalli similitadine. {| Clear, 
transparent: crystallinus; pellucidus ; 
translucidus ; clarus ; lucidus ; translu- 
cens ; pellucens. (Syn. in TRaNnSPaAR- 
ENT.] The crystalline lens (in the eye), 
* humor translucens quam proxima crys 
talli similitudine Ghee Plin., 36, 25, 67). 
aa eatin * formatio crys- 


peak aig TR., *in crystallos for- 
: [| unTR., * in crystallos abire. 

CUB, s., catulus (diminutive of canis, 
but also applied in Latin to the young of 
other animals ; e. g., lions, cats, sheep, 
hogs, wolves, tigers, foxes, apes, weasels, 
lizards, &c.): cub of a for, also 
vulpecula (Cic., N.D., 1,31, 88; Hor. Ep., 
1, 7, 29; Schmid., Auct. Carm. de Phi- 
Tom., 59) : cub of a whale (Wailer), vitu- 
lus, from the context (Plin.). 

CUB, v., parére: fetum ponere or pro- 
creare: catulos parere: fetus edere or 


rocreare, 

CUBE, cubus (xiSoc, as geometrical 

pron pure Latin, quadrantal, * Gell, i, 

ex omni latere quadrata (as 
ace ibid.) : corpus ex sex lateribus 
quali latitudine planitierum perquadra- 
tum (Vitr.. 5 Pref: in the form of a cube, 
* cubo similis. cube (= cubic number), 
cubus (Gell., 1, 50). || As adjective. The 
cube root, * radix cubica. 

CUBIC, cubicus. 4 cubic number, 

CUBICAL, cubus (Gell, 1, 10): cw 
bic proportion, ratio cubica (Vitr., 5, pre- 
Sfat.,3) : cubic measure, * mensura cubica: 
cubic mile, * mille passus cubici: ae 
inch, * digitus cubicus: cubic foot, * 
cubicus. 

CUBIT, cubitus and cubitum (Plaut., 
&c.) sesquipes (id.). 

CUBITAL, cubitalis (Zir. &c.): ses- 
quipedalis : e. g., latitudo (Vitr.) : sesqui- 
pedaneus (Plin., 9, 27, 28). 

CUCKOLD, curriica (Juv., 6, 276, Ru- 
pert. Called by the Greeks, xepatias, Ke- 
pas$Spos). To make a man a cuckold, 
cum alicujus uxore rem habére ; alicujus 
uxorem adulterare. 

CUCKOO, cuculus (cucilus, Auct. 
= a Ds also as epithet with the 

ali cuculum compel- 
fare (vid. Har Sat., 1,7, 31; cf. with Plin., 
18, 26, 66, 2). 

CUCKOO-FLOWER, * Lychnis flos- 
cucuh (ragged Robin, Linn.). 

CUCKOO-PINT, * Arum maculatum 








(Zinzn.). 
CUCUMBER, cucumis. <A pickled cu- 
cumber, * cucumis aceto maceratus: cu- 


cumber seed, * cacumeris semen. 
CUCURBITE, * cucurbita. 
CUD, ruma: rumen. To chew the cud, 
ruminare or ruminari (TR. and INTR,): 
remandere (TR. and INTR., post-dugus- 
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fen). [| Fxo., to chew the cud of ones 
thoughts, lustrare aliguid animo (Cic.) ; 
reputare aliquid cum animo (Sall.) ; en 
sare abgquid in animao (Liv.) ; agitare ali- 
quid in mente {Cis.}, mente (Ziv.}, anime 
aig revoacare se ad aliquid (Cic.). 
D-BEAR, * Lecanora tartarea (Bot.). 

CUD-WEED, * gnaphalium (Bot. ; gna- 
phalion, Piin.). 

CUDGEL, s., baculum (any stick ; bac- 
ulus is pust-classical): fustis (for beat- 
1"Z) 2 scipio (cxizwy, anh: 
ing ; but occasionally used as cudgel, 
Piaut.). To strike any body on the head 
with a cudgel, alicujus caput baculo per- 
cutere. 

CUDGEL, r., — fasti verberare ; 
fasti in ali animadvertare ; aliquem 
petere baculo (¢o hit him or strike at him 


fasts irrigare aliquem). 

CUE. || A Rint, signum Gane 
term) nutus. To give any body his cue, 
alicui innuere (if with finger, digito) ; capi- 
te nutare (with the head), nictare (with the 

eyes) ; alicui signum dare nutu (all of them 
of signifying ‘by a sign what one wishes 
a man to do): to give a man his cue secrat- 
ly, alicui furtim nutu signum dare (pro 
erly, Ov., Fast. 1, 418): summonére 
quem, on any subject, de aliqua re (of « a 
private warning). To take one’s cue from 
any body, ad nutum alicujus aliquid fa- 
cere; nutu quod vult, volet, &c., aliquis, 
conficere : it would have been done tn a 
moment, if IT had but given him his cue, si 
innuissem modo, hoc facile periici posset. 
|| Humor, temper, vid. : temporarius 
animi motus (vid. Quént., 5, 10, 28). [S¥n. 
in Humor.) |] The last word ofa 
speech, on hearing which the oth- 
er actor is to begin, verbum, quod 
alterius orationem excipit. || Straight 
rod used by billiard players, * cla 
va lusoria. 

CUFF, s. [] 4 blow, ora colaphus 
(xhades; L e., blow with the fist in any 
body's Jie alapa (with the flat 
To deal or give any body a cuff [vid. To 
CUFF]: to come to fisticuffs, res venit ad 
manus: ad manumaccedere. |j As = 
of a sleeve, ‘haps i ae Han 
hee ae ) 

CUFF, v, TR, pugnum or colaphum 
alicui impingere : aliquem pugnis cedere: 
aliquem colaphis pulsare: pugneo hospi- 
tio accipere aliquem (comedy). |jINTR. 
pugnis certare or inter se contendere. 

CUIRASS, thorax: cataphracta (vid. 
Armor]. Covered with a cuirass, thoraca- 
tus (Plin.) ; cataphractus (covered with de- 
Sensive armor). 

CUIRASSIER, * eques thoracatus (after 


; navarca thoracatus, Plin.); eques cata- 
| phractus ; eques 


vis armature: @ 
regiment of cutrassiers, or cuirassier regi 
ment, * chilias equitum thoracatorum, or 
cataphractorum, or equitum gravis arma- 
ture. Cuitrassiers, thoracati or equites 
thoracati. 

CUISH @ e., the armor that protects the 
thighs), * tegumenta ferrea femorum, or 
* squame ferree, qu lorice modo femo- 


ra tegunt. 

CULINARY, coquinarius (belonging to 
the kitchen ; e. g., vasa, Plin., 33, 11, 49}: 
coquinaris is another form (e. g., cuiter, 
ante in Non., 195, 17) : coquinatorius (e. 

g., instrumentum, Ulp., Dig., 34.2, 19, ae 

culinaria: the cule- 


culinary utensils, instrumentum coquina- 
torium: a culinary utensil, vas coquinari- 


culos carpere atque delibare: to 


Tall fone 
passages out of a book, e 


libro excerpere 
165 
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CULLION. A rascally cullion, homo 
deterrimus: scelus viri. 

CULM, culmus (of corn, from the root 
to the ear inclusive): calamus (properly, 
of a reed; then, also, of corn). 

CULMINATE, in summo fastigio esse: 
ad amplissimos gradus promoveri or pro- 
motum esse (to reach or have reached the 
highest honors). The culminating point, 
summum fastigium. He has reached his 
culminating point, summus ejus felicitati 
cumulus accessit. 

CULMINATION, summum fastigium 
(the highest point ; improperly.) 

CULPABLE, reprehendendus: vitupe- 
rabilis: vituperandus: reprehensione or 
vituperatione dignus (deserving reproof ; 
Syn. of vituperatio and reprehensio in 
To BLAME): malus (bad): poend dignus 
(deserving punishment): animadverten- 
dus (only of actions deserving severe notice 
or punishment ; e. g., facinus). To be cul- 

able, in vitio esse (of persons and things) ; 
in culpf esse (of persons). He who does 
not prevent the commission of an injury, 
when he can, is as culpable as, &c., qui 
non obsistit, si potest, injuriz, tam in 
vitio est, quam si, &c. 

CULPABLENESS, nae te (the guilt it- 

CULPABILITY, self). By cir- 
cumlocution. I deny my culpableness, non 
sum reprehendendus. J deny the culpa- 
bleness of this, hoc nihil in se habet, quod 
reprehendi possit. Who does not see at 
once the culpableness of this act? quis non 
videt, hoc facinus poend dignum or hoc 
facinus animadvertendum esse ? 

CULPABLY, male (badly). By circum- 
locution. To have acted culpably, in culpa 
esse: not to have acted culpably, a repre- 
hensione abesse; sine vitio esse. He who 
suffers a wrong he might have prevented 
acts as culpably as, &c., qui non obsistit, 
si potest, injuri, tam in vitio est, quam 
si, &c.: to consider any body to have acted 
culpably, aliquem nocentem habére. 

CULPRIT, noxius: nocens: sons [SYN. 
in CRIMINAL]. (2g “Reus” = an ac- 
cused person ; a defendant. 

CULTIVATE, agrum colere: agrum 
arare, colere (the latter also of growing 
vines) : facere agrum (to turn into a field, 
in general, Col., 2, 2,8): semen facere (to 
put the seed into the ground): to cultivate 
@ woody district, or a forest, silvestrem re- 
gionem in arvorum formam redigere (Col., 
2, 2, 8): @ piece or tract of land that has 
never been cultivated, ager nulla ex parte 
cultus: to leave the care of cultivating 
one’s fields to somebody else, agros alicui 
colendos dare: the land is not cultivated, 
“terra non habet cultores; * terra jacet 
inculta: soil that is fit to be cultivated, 
campus or terra arabilis; ager culture 
facilis: @ soil that is not easy to cultivate, 
terra vix ulla cultura vincibilis : the Gauls 
considered it degrading to cultivate their 
own fields, Galli turpe esse ducunt fru- 
mentum manu querere. ||Of intellect- 
ual cultivation, fingere: formare: 
conformare (to shape): colere: excolere 
(to train and develop) : expolire (to polish): 
tnstituere (to instruct in any given branch 
of learning): to cultivate one's mind or 
mental powers, animum, mentem fingere 
or conformare: animum colere, excolere 
(doctrina) : to cultivate one’s manners, or 
those of others, mores conformare; expo- 
lire hominemque reddere ; omni vita at- 
que cultu excolere atque expolire; ad 
humanitatem informare or effingere: to 
cultivate the minds of youth, puerilem 
wtatem ad humanitatem informare; ju- 
ventutem ad honestatem fingere ; juven- 
tutis mentem ad virtutem fingere : to cul- 
tivate any body's mind or taste for the arts 
and sciences, artibus et literis aliquem 
erudire or instituere: to cultivate an art 
or science, ad aliquid se applicare (e. g., 
ad philosophiam, ad eloquentiam, ad scri- 
bendam historiam, &c., Cic.): ad aliquod 
etudium se applicare (Ter., Heaut. Prol., 
23): alicui rei studére (e. g., arti, scientiw, 
literis, virtuti; Cat. up. Gcll., in aliqué re 
poetic artis non erat, si quis in ea re 
studebat, &c.) [[= artem colere, exer- 
cére, factitare, in aliqua arte versari = to 
| appease it} : doctrina (or disciplina) im- 

ai or oer: to cultivate a taste for lit- 

1 
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erature, literis studére; literis se tradere 
or se dedere ; literarum studio se dedere; 
animum ad studia referre : to cultivate the 
higher branches of the arts and sciences, 
altioribus studiis artibusque se dedere: 
to have cultivated the sciences, literis im- 
Butuin esse (vid. Cic., Ecl., p- 23); in 
literis aliquid profecisse (to have cultiva- 
ted them to some considerable degree): to 
cease or give over cultivating an art, desi- 
nere artem: to be no longer cultivated (of 
an art), cessare. Cultivated nations, popu- 
li eruditi (vid. Cic., Rep. 2, 10). || To 
cultivate any body’s acquaintance, 
appetere alicujus familiaritatem: any 
body's friendship, elicujus amicitiam se- 
qui; ad alicujus familiaritatem or amici- 
tiam se applicure (Cic.): to cultivate the 
Sriendship of the Athenians, ad Athenien- 
sium societatem se applicare (Vep.). 

CULTIVATION, cultiira: cultus (both 
properly and improperly). Cultivation of 
the soil, agri cultura; vr cultura only, or 
agricultus, or agri cultio, or agrorum cul- 
tus (general term): aratio (the plough- 
ing): arandi ratio (the mode or manner 
in which this is done). [Vid., also, To 
PLoucH, PLoventinea. || Intellectual 
cultivation, animi cultus: cura (the 
care itself bestowed on the cultivation of 
an object) : humanitas ( physical and men- 
tal elevation, especially with reference to 
manners and morals), JN. cultus atque 
humanitas: the cultivation of literature, 
literarum studia, plural: the cultivation 
of all the arts and sciences, omnes bona- 
rum rerum discipline: the cultivation of 
the liberal arts, cultus honestarum artium: 
studia liberalia. 

CULTIVATOR. || With reference 
to agriculture, cultor: agricola: agri- 
cultor: colonus: §os> ruricola is poetical 
only (Syn. in PEASANT]: Sator: qui serit 
(who plants; [>> plantator or qui plan- 
tat is not classical) : the cultivators of the 
soil in Sicily, ii, qui in Sicilia arant. || In 
an intellectual point of view, cul- 
tor: curator (who takes care of any thing 
in general): educator et altor (after Cic., 
De N. D., 2, 34, in., one that nourishes and 
fosters): fautor (one who protects or pat- 
ronizes any body or any thing): to be a 
cultivator of an art, arti alicui studére. 
Vid. ro CULTIVATE. 

CULVERIN, * colubrinum (sc. tormen- 


tum). 

CUMBER, impedire: obstruere [Syn. 
in To OBSTRUCT]: gravare : prwegravare: 
molestiam alicui afferre or exhibére (to 
become troublesome to a person): obstare 
or impedimento esse alicui (to be in any 
body’s way): onerare aliquem or aliquid 
aliqué re: onera alicui imponere. To 
cumber with carcs, curis impedire (Ter.). 
Vid. Ossrruct, Loap, HINDER. 

CUMBERSOME, eae (heavy ; bur- 

CUMBROUS, densome): onero- 
sus (poetically, and post-classical prose) : 
molestus: incommodus: iniquus (é7con- 
venient, incommodious) : inhabilis prope 
magnitudinis (so large as to be almost un- 
manageable, Liy.; so inhabilis pondere, 
Curt.) : the cumbersome bulk of their huge 
bodies, inhabilis vastorum  corporum 
moles (of elephants, Curt.): durus (heavy 
in expression ; of averse, &c.): operosus: 
laboriosus (laborious, troublesome): diffi- 
cilis. JN. gravis et incommodus ; labori- 
osus molestusque. 

CUMBERSOMELY, graviter ; incom- 
mode: onerose (very late, Paul. Nol.). 

CUMBERSOMENESS, inhabilis moles 
(Curt.): corpus vastum (huge body) > on- 
erositas (very late, Tertull.). Sometimes 
onus, impedimentum, &c., may serve, or 
(of a verse or passage) duritas. 

CUMBRANCE. Vid. ENcuMBRANCE. 

CUMIN, cuminum (7f grown in a gar- 
den): * carum carvi (if grown in the fields, 
common cumin, Linn.): seasoned with cu- 
min, cuminatus (late): cumin-bread, panis 
cuminatus (late): cumin-broth, cumina- 
tum (sc. jus, in Apic., 1, 29) : cumin-cheese, 
* caseus cuminatus. 

CUMULATE, v., TR. Vid. Hear uP or 
ACCUMULATE. 

CUMULATION. Vid. AccuMULATION. 

CUNCTATION. Vid. DeLay. 

CUNNING, s., astutia: calliditas (clever 
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cunning, astutia, as natural quality; 
calliditas, as acquired by practice): versu- 
tia (the cunning that is fertile in expedi- 
ents): vatrities (trickiness ; especially in 
legal afuirs): consilium : callidum inven- 
tum (a shrewd or subtle design, cunning, 
as single act; astus hardly belongs to the 
prose of the Golden Age): dolus (a subtle 
or cunning design or plot, for the purpose 
of defrauding or deceiving any body): 
ars: artificium (@ trick): to allow one's 
self to be deceived by any body's cunning, 
arte or dolo capi, falli: to have recourse to 
cunning, arte uti, against any thing, ad- 
versus aliquid (e. g., vim); dolum com- 
moliri: to have recourse to cunning in de- 
ceiving any body, dolum intendere ad ali- 
quem fallendum. (Vid. Decrrr, Fravpj. 
|| Art, skill, ars: dexteritas: solertia: 
ingenii dexteritas: peritia alicujus rei. 
Vid. Sxruz. 

CUNNING, adj. || Crafty, astutus; 
callidus ; versutus; vafer; dolosus (Syn. 
in CUNNING, subst.]: veterator (of a per- 
son who, from practice, is versed in all 
sorts of trickery). JN. callidus et astutus; 
astutus et callidus; versutus et callidus; 
veterator et callidus; callidus et acutus 
ad fraudem: subdolus (deceitful, with cun- 
ning. [Vid. DEcEITFUL.] || Knowing, 
peritus (usu): usu atque exercitatione 
prieditus (having experience) : expertus ; 
callidus; peritus alicujus rei: gnarus ali- 
cujus rei; exercitatus, versatus in aliqua 
re; instructus; sollers; habilis; dexter 
(Syn. tx SxrutFur]. || 4 cunning 
woman, hariola: vates ( fortune-teller). 

CUNNINGLY. || Craftily, astute ; 
callide; versute; vafre; subdole; do- 
lose; fraudulenter [Syn. in CUNNING, 
subst.]. || Skillfully, perite; scienter; 
solerter; prudenter; dextere or dextre ; 
callide; ingeniose : most cunningly, soler- 
tissime. 

CUP, vas potorium: poculum (general 
term) : poculum majus (of a larger size): 
calix (kvA.f, beaker, of clay, glass, or metal, 
with one or more pointed spouts to it, Juven., 
5, 47; calix quatuor nasorum): scyphus 
(cxdpous, a larger drinking-vessel, without 
legs and cars ; this was also used at sacri- 
Jices, and was either of wood or metal): 
calathus (xaAaOos, like the expanded cup 
of a lily ; vid. Voss, Virg., Ecl., 5, 71): 
canthérus (kavOapos, a sort of jug, of a 
largish size, swelling out in the middle, 
and with ears, made of clay, stone, or metal: 
it was particularly consecrated to Bacchus, 
althoush it was also made use of on cum- 
mon occasions): capis: capédo: capula 
(a small cup with ears to it, made of clay, 
wood, or metal, for sacred and profane use, 
although in the latter case considered as a 
rarity or article of luxury): phiadla (@.d)n, 
a vessel with a broad, flat bottom, artificial- 
ly wrought of fine metal or stone): patéra 
(a cup with a still flatter bottom than the 
phiala, like which it was made of some 
precious metal, &c.): ciborinm (xibdpiov, 
in the shape of the pericarp of the Egyptian 
laburnum) : carchesium (xapxjotoy, a tall 
cup, diminishing in circumference toward 
the middle, with ears reaching down from 
the brim to the foot): scaphium (in the 
shape of a boat): cymbrium (also in the 
shape of a boat, though somewhat different 
from the scaphium): batiola (@ larger 
vessel, made of gold) : ciilullus (a clay gob- 
let used by the pontifices and vestals at their 
sacred services ; then, also, a small jug of 
gold, used by the wealthy): scutula or 
scutella (@ flat, square plate in the shape 
of a rhombus, also used as a drinking- 
vessel): cyathus (@ small vessel used for 
pouring wine from the “crater,” in which 
2 was mixed, into the cups of the guests ; 
vid. Hor., Od., 3, 19,12). A small cup, pocil- 
lum (Cat. and Liv.) : to empty a cup at one 
draught or full, poculum, &c., uno impetu 
epotare : cups, pocula, plural; vasa po- 
toria, plural: silver cups, argentum poto- 
rium; potoria argentea: gold cups, poto- 
ria aurea. Prov. “ 7'here’s many a slip 
‘twixt the cup and the lip” (vid. Suir, s.}. 
|| Tea-cup, *pocillum ansatum in scu- 
tella positum (cup and saucer); from the 
context, * pocillum ansatum only. || Caliz 
of a flower, doliolum floris (Plin.); cal 
athus (later, and poetical only). [PF 
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Calix is not found in this sense.} || Fre. 
The cup of sorrows ; e. g., to empty the cup 
of sorrows to the dregs, exanclare om- 
nes labores ( correctly, exantlare,” 


cups, in is: in 

i@ potione: inter seyphos or pocula: 
ad vinum. A stirrup-cup, or parting-cup, 
perhaps * poculum viaticum (after coona 
Viatica, Plaut., which was given to a friend 
about to set out on a journey). To have 
had a cup too much, bene potum esse; 
vino gravem, or vini ([>>> not vino) ple- 
num esse. 

CUP, »., per cucurbitulas alicui sangui- 
nem detrahere (by means of cupping); 
also cucurbitulas admovére, or imponere, 
or accommodare, or aptare, or aggluti- 
nare corpori (= to apply cupping-glasses). 

CUPPING, scarificatio (general term) : 
detractio sanguinis per cucurbitulas. 

CUP-BEARER, minister or ministrator 
vini: a cyatho or a potione (sc. servus or 
puer, inscriptions of the time of the emper- 
ors, whence ut may be inferred that they were 
known as early as the Golden Age; cf. 
Hor., Od., 1, 29,7): pregustator: pre- 
gustans (inasmuch as he tasted the wine be- 
Sore handing it): [55> pincerna [Ascon. 
ad Cic., U. Verr., Bare extr., = ee 
late] and pocillator in Appul., Met., 
6, 4 179, 16, &c.) should be avoided as 
later forms, very little used. The royal or 
imperial cup-bearer, cup-bearer to @ or the 
king, &c., regis, Cesaris a cyatho or a 
potione : to fill the office of cup-bearer, po- 
cula ministrare ; stare a cyatho; pregus- 
tare potum or pocula: to be any body's 
cup-bearer, alicui pocula ministrare ; alicui 
bibere ministrare ; esse a cyatho alicujus. 

CUPBOARD, s., armarium parieti in- 
sertum (Plin. Ep., 2,17, 8): to make or to 
contrive @ cupboard (in the wall), armari- 
um parieti inserere: to shut a cupboard, 
armarium obcludere (Plaut.): to open a 
cupboard, armarium recludere (Plaut.) : 
to steal any thing out of a cupboard, ex 
armario subripere aliquid (Plaut.): to cut 
out the bottom of a cupboard, armarii fun- 
dum exsecare: to place or put any thing 
tn @ cupboard, in armario. reponere ali- 
quid (Plaut.). A meat-cupboard, or cup- 
board in store-room, &c., armarium prom- 
tuarium: @ cupboard for books, clothes, 
&c., armarium librorum or vestium gratia 
paratum (Paul., Dig., 33, 10, 3): for books 
alone, armarium parieti in bibliothece 

jem insertum (Plin., 2 Ep., 17, 8). 

CUPBOARD, v., in armario reponere 

(Plaut.): *in armario condere, recon- 


re. 

CUPIDITY, cupiditas: cupido ({> 
cupido, for the most part, only occurs in 
the poets and historians ; never in Cicero): 
cupiditatis ardor, impetus, sitis: aviditas: 
libido. [SyNn. in Destre,s.] Insatiable, 
unrestrained, &c., cupidity, indomita at- 
que etirenzta cupiditas: cupiditas insatia- 
bilis: to tempt the cupidity of any body, 
alicui cupiditatem dare, or (stronger) inji- 
cere; aliquem in cupiditatem impellere ; 
aliquem cupiditate incendere, inflammare. 
For more phrases, vid. DESIRE, 8. 

CUPOLA, thélus. 

CUPPING-GLASS, cucurbitula. 
apply cupping-glasses. Vid. To Cup. 

CUR. Vid. Doe. 

CURABLE, sanabilis; quod sanari po- 
test. [=> Medicabilis is poetical only; 
and curabilis, in this meaning, not Latin. 

CURACY, * sacerdotis vicarii munus. 

CURATE, * vicarius or vicarianus (after 
vicaria prefectura, Ammian.; vicariani 
apparitores, Cod. Theod.): * vicarius sa- 
cerdotis: or * qui successit vicarius sa- 
cerdotis alicujus muneri (after Cic., suc- 
cedam ego vicarius tuo muneri). 

CURATOR, curator (general term for 
one on whom the care of any thing devolves ; 
e. g., ediles curatores urbis, annone, lu- 
dorumque solemnium, Cic., but especially 
@s technical term, the guardian of a person 
of age, until his twenty-fifth year {vid. 
Heinece., Antigg. Rom. Synt., 1, 23, 6, p. 
226, sq.], while tutor designates the guard- 
tan of any body under fourteen, and thus, 
according to Roman law, not of age; also 
the guardian of a spendthrift, or one labor- 


To 
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tag under mental debility, &c.): custos 
alicujus rei (e. g., hortorum, fani). 

CURB, s. || Properly, perhaps * cate- 
nula maxillaris [vid. Brr}. || Fig. Re- 
straint: frenum: coércitio: to use the 
curb, alicui frenos adhibére (opposed to 
calcaria adhibére, to use the spur) or inji- 
cere, or (Curt.) imponere. 

CURB, cv. || Propr., for curbing a 
horse: oream ori (equi) inserere (£0 bit): 
habenam adducere: frenos adhibére or 
dare: equo frenos injicere: infrenare 
equum: trenare (to bridle). || Fic. To 
restrain, hold in check: frenare: 
alicui frenos adhibére or injicere: ali- 
qu:m vinculo alligare et constringere 
(Cic.) : coéreére or cohibére aliquem: 
domare: reprimere: to curb one’s pas- 
sions, &c., refrenare, or coércére, or com- 
primere, or continére eupiditates (or libi- 
dines) ; moderari cupiditatibus: frangere 
cupiditates : cupiditatibus imperare : any 
body's wrath, frenare alicujus furorem : 
not to curb one’s passions, &c., cupidita- 
tum suarum licentiam non obtinére: to 
curb the licentiousness cf youth, or young 
men, juventutem refrenare or coercére : 
uncurbed, ettrenatus (both properly and fig- 
uratively) ; dissolutus (figuratively only). 

CURD, coire : spissari. JN. spis- 

€URDLE, $ sari et in densitatem coi- 
Te : congelare : se congelare : coagulari 
(properiy, to curdle by means of rennet, 
of milk, &c.; then, also, to curdie in gen- 
eral, of any liquid mass): to cause to cur- 
dle, congelare (by cooling) ; coagulare (by 
rennet, &c.). Milk that has curdled, lac 
gelatum, concretum. [Vid. CoaGuLATE.]} 
Milk curdles, lac coit; lac coagulatur (if 
by rennet); lac serescit; lac spissatur 
(grows thick or thickens). 

CURDS, coagulum (laetis) : Jac concre- 
tum: oxygala (sour milk). 





CURDY, by the past participles of 

CURDLED: $ the verbs under TO 
Curb. 

CURE, s. || Of a disease, curatio 


(cura never occurs in Cic., and but seldom 
in Cels.): sanatio (act of healing, Cic., 
properly and figuratively ; e. g., malo- 
rum): medendi facultas (the means of 
curing any thing): medicina (the remedy, 
as prepared for any thing, alicujus rei). 
A certain cure for any thing, sanatio certa 
et propria alicujus rei (e. g., perturbatio- 
nis animi, Cic.): a dangerous method of 
curing, curatio periculosa et anceps: to 
employ @ method of curing, curationem 
adbibére morbo (in an illness); curatio- 
nem admovére ad aliquem (to apply tt to 
any body): this method of cure may be 
adopted in the case of young people, and 
whenever the evil is not of @ serious nature, 
hance curationem puerilis wtas et modi- 
cum malum recipit. A cure for evils, sa- 
natio malorunr (Cic.): to follow a pre- 
scribed method of cure, curationem reci- 
pere: to undertake any body's cure, cura- 
tionem suscipere : the method of cure prom- 
ises to be successful, bene procedit cura- 
tio: to be called on to undertake the cure 
of a disease, ad curationem alicujus mor- 
bi adhiberi: method of cure, curandi ra- 
tio, via: curatio: medendi ratio : without 
@ cure, insanabilis: qui, &c., sanari non 
potest: any thing is without a cure, non 
est in aliqua re medicine faciend# locus : 
any thing is the only cure for any thing, 
alicujus rei in una aliqua re posita sana- 
tio est: to attempt any body's cure by a dif- 
ferent mode of treatment, aliam quandam 
curationem adhibére ad aliquem: to look 
about for a cure, medicinam alicui rei que- 
rere (properly and figuratirely). || CURE 
OF SOULs, *cura animarum. Livings 
with cure of souls, * beneticia, quibus ani- 
marum cura subest (Conc. Trid., Sess. 
24, c. 12); * beneficia curam animarum 
habentia (ib.): livings without cure of 
souls, * beneficia, quibus animarum cura 
nulla subest (ib.): one who has a cure of 
souls, * qui animos regit or moderatur: 
*animarum servator (not pastor) : * qui 
beneficium obtinet, cui animarum cura 
subest (after Cone. Trid.). 

CURE, v., sanare: sanum facere ali- 
quem or aliquid: sanitatem alicui restitu- 
ere (to cure any body, or a disease, a 
wound, &c.): mederi alicui or alicui rei 
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(to assist or help any body by remedies ; alt 
three as well of the physician as of the med- 
icines or remedy, and also improperly for 
“to restore to a former state or con- 
dition”) : curare aliquem or aliquid (¢o be- 
Stow the necessary attention and care on a 
person or disease ; = “ treat any body” or 
“any thing,” but never in the sense of “ef- 
fectualiy curing”). Medicari or 
medicare does not belong to classical prose, 
To cure any thing effectually or radically, 
aliquid persanare or percurare ( post-Au- 
gusian) : to cure any ai perfectly, Veram 
sanitatem alicui reddere: to cure one’s 
self by any thing, mederi sibi aliqua re 
(e. g., cancros edendo): to be cured of @ 
disease, sanum fieri ex morbo: to cure 
any body mentally, sanare aliquem or ali- 
cujus animum ; aliquem ad sanitatem re- 
ducere, or perducere, or revocare: sani- 
tatem alicujus animo afferre: to be cured 
mentally, ad sanitatem reverti, or redire, 
or se convertere : what cannot be cured, in- 
sanabilis ({4° immedicabilis is poetical). 
|| Zo preserve, sale indurare: sale con- 
dire: sale macerare: salire: sale com 
spergere: salem aspergere alicui rei (to 
strew salt over or on any thing, to salt it): 
sale obruere (to put a great deal of salt on 
any thing). Cured meat, caro sale indura- 
ta: the curing of meat, fish, &c., salsura. 

CURELESS. Vid. IncuraBLE. 

CURER. Vid. Puysicran. 

CURIOSITY. || The desire of see 
ing something novel, &c., curositas 
(very rare; Cic., Att, 2, 12): neva nos- 
cendi studium: nova videndi studium: 
ignara visundi cupido (desire to see some- 
thing novel ; vid. Liv., 1,9; Sen., Gell., 9, 
12, exir.): spectandi studium (desire of 
viewing or beholding objects in general, 
Hirt., B. Alez., 20): audiendi et cognos- 
cendi studium (Ces.): audiendi cupiditas 
(curiosity to hear, &c.): exspectatio (the 
longing anxiety about things to come). 
From curiosity, spectandi studio: fi 
curiosity to see the new town, studio viden- 
dz nove urbis (Liv., 1, 9). Any body is 
po a an insatiable curiosity, est 
aliquis in curiositate é{tresvos (Cic., Att., 
2, 12, 2): to gratify or satisfy one’s curi- 
osity, studio spectandi indulgére: after 
having satisfied his curiosity, omnibus 
perspectis: some of them were induced or 
va by curiosity to go there ; or, eae 

rom curiosity, pars eorum tandi stu- 
dio ferebatur. || A ihiags ot seen 
or met with every day, raritas: res 
Tara: res rara visu or inventu: res rari- 
tate notabilis: res visenda (a thing worth 
seeing). Her ears were really a curiosity, 
gerebat auribus quam maxime singulare 
et vere unicum opus nature (Plin., 9, 35, 
08) : to be no longer a curiosity, novitatis 
gratiam exuere: any thing that is quite a 
curiosity, monstrum. 

CURIOUS. {| Inquisitive, curiosus 
(fond of learning or finding out news or 
new things): nova videndi or ignara vi- 
sundi cupidus (anzious to see new sights) : 
spectandi studiosus (fond of seeing, gaz- 
ing at, &c.): audiendi cupidus (curious 
to hear). To be curious to hear, audiendi 
cupiditate incensum esse. (J am) curious 
to see him, ejus videndi cupidus: to be cu- 
rious, esse curiosum, &c.: I am curious 
to learn, exspecto (am anzious) ; miror 
(our vulgar “I wonder ;” vid. interpp. to 
Ter., Andr., 4, 4,11); e. g., J am curious 
to know (I wonder) what you want, exspec- 
to, quid velis: I am curious to hear (1 
wonder) what cause or reason they will 
hare to allege, 
miror. || Not common, 





ages, rare): insolitus: insdlens (uncom- 
mon, unusual, of things; e. g., word, pre- 
cepts): mirus (strange, of things): novus 
(new, of things) : monstruosns (extraordi- 
nary, with reference to the nature of things 

also of persons, with regard to their man- 
ners or conduct. A curious person or sort 
of person, * miram caput (comedy) : a cu- 
rious chance, mirus quidam casus: @ cu- 
rious dress, dissentiens a ceteris habitus: 
it seems tc Me a Curious thing, permiram 
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cnihi videtur: that sounds curious, hoc 
dict est difficilius (vid. Cic., Ecl., p. 199) ; 
noc nescio quomodo dicatur (vid. Cic., 
Tusc., 2, 20, 47): it is curious how, &c., 
mirabile est, quam (with subjunctive) : how 
curious! mira narras or memoras ! (i. e., 
you are relating curious or strange 
things). || Worthy of being seen: 
spectatu dignus: spectandus. || Eager 
to obtain knowledge, * discendi cu- 
pidus or studiosus; propensus ad discen- 
dum: to be of a curious turn of mind, dis- 
cendi studio or audiendi cupiditate incen- 
sum esse (stronger). [Vid. INQUISITIVE.] 
|| Accurate, curiosus (he who displays 
tuuch accuracy, especially in investigations, 
&c): accuratus (made with accuracy, of 
things): diligens (proceeding with punctu- 
ality, precaution, and accuracy ; or made 
with accuracy, &c.; in any thing, aliqua 
re). Yo be curious in any thing, curam 
adhibére de aliqua re or in aliqua re; cu- 
riosum or diligentem esse in aliqua re. 

CURIOUSLY, curiose, raro [ [43> ra- 
renter ’s not goud Latin]; perraro; per- 
quam raro; rarissime (very curiously): 
mirum in modum; mire (strangely) : 
unice (én @ unique manner). Curiously 
dressed, cultu notabilis: to inquire too cu- 
riously, curiosius, quam necesse est, ali- 
quid requirere: very curiously wrought, 
precipue artis (f); summo artificio fac- 
tus ; summa or singulari arte factus ; sin- 
gulari opere artiticioque perfectus; poli- 
tissima arte perfectus; callidissimo arti- 
ficio fabricatus. || In an inquiring 
manner, &c.: studiose ; cupide; accu- 
rate; diligenter; eximie ; exquisite ; ex- 
acte; subtiliter, [Syn.iz Curious.) JN. 
diligenter et accurate: accurate et ex- 
quisite. 

CURL, v., TR., torquére : convolvere : 
involvere [vid. ro ‘l'wist]: crispare : 
concrispare (to make curly, in general). 
To curi one’s hair, calamistro intorquére 
or convertere: calamistro ornare: cala- 
mistro inurere; also inurere only (with a 
curling-tron; e.g. comam, crines, capil- 
los). Curled hair, capillus crispus : curl- 
ed locks, concrispati capilli (Vitr.): curl- 
ed (with an iron), calamistratus (also of 
me who has his hair curled in that way). 

CURL, inrr. || To twist itself, cur- 
vari: se curvare: incurvari (to round it- 
self, or assume a circular form, of things) ; 
also crispari ; leniter intlecti; se crispare 
or concrispare: se vertere or vertere only ; 
se convertere ; converti; se torquére; se 
versare ; circumagi; ferri; se convertere 
et torquére circum aliquid; ambire ali- 

uid; versari, volvi, ferri circa aliquid 

Syn. in TO Twist]: one whose hair curls 

naturally, cirratus: hair that curls natu- 
rally, cirrus (generally used in the plu- 
ral). Curling (of vapors), se concrispans 
(Vitr.). 

CURL, s., cirrus (a natural curl): hav- 
ing natural curls, cirratus: cincinnus (an 
artificial curl); he who wears them (cin- 
cinnatus): annulus (@ ringlct): the ends 
of curls, cincinnorum fimbriz. || Undu- 
lation, fluctus (a curling of the waves, as 
well as the wave itself). 

CURLEW, *scolopax arquata. 

CURLING-IRONS or TONGS, cala- 
mister: calamistrum; also ferrum only. 
To curl one's hair with the curling-irons, 
crines calamistro inurere: comam cala- 
mistrare. (9g The slave who heated the 
curling-irons was ciniilo or cinerarius 
(Heind, ad Hor., Sat., 1, 2, 98). 

CURLY, crispus (e. g., capillus). A 
man with curly hair, cincinnatus (natural- 
ly): calamistratus (with the curling-irons). 

CURMUDGEON, homo tenax; homo 
sordidus; homo illiberalis, &e. 

CURRANT, *ribes (Linn.): * fructus 
ribium (the fruit). The red currant, * ri- 
bes rubrum; black currant, * ribes_ ni- 
grum. || (Dried) currants; * uve pas- 
sw Corinthiace. 

CURRENCY. || Fluency, vid. the 
word. || Course of things, cursus (re- 
rum). || Current coin, nummicircum- 
foranei (after Cic. ad Att., 2, 1, 11), or 
oummi only: lawful currency, nmumi 
boni: copper currency, ws signatum: sél- 
ver currency, argentum signatum or (from 
context) oF abe only; vid. Con. 

1 





CURS 


CURRENT, vulgaris: usitatus (usual) : 
more or usu receptus: in usu or more 
positus (received as a custom, or generally 
received) : tritus (that has been and is still 
in use): obsolétus (that has become com- 
mon): quotidianus (occurring every day). 
JN. usitatus et quotidianus; vulgaris et 
obsoletus; communis et vulgaris: vulga- 
ris communisque : bonus (good, of mon- 
ey ; opposed to malus or adulterinus). TJ'o 
be current, in usu esse (usual); valére 
(that has currency; e. g., @ coin); any 
thing is current at a place, in aliquo loco 
versari (vid. Cic., Manil., 7, 19): to be- 
come Current, more or usu recipi (to be- 
come an adopted custom): a current opin- 
ion, opinio vulgaris or vulgi; sententia 
vulgaris ; communis hominum opinio; 
opinio vulgata (with reference to any thing); 
omnium opinio de re : the current opinion 
that, &c., opinio vulgata, qua creditur, 
&e, (vid. Liv., 40, 29): according to the 
current opinion, ad vulgi opinionem; ex 
vulgi opinione: to render a word current 
by frequent use, tractando facere usitatius 
verbum et tritius; verbum usu mollire: a 
current expression, verbum usitatum et 
tritam; verbum vulgare or vulgi [vid., 
also, COMMON]: this is not a current ex- 
pression, but a philosephical term, hoe non 
est vulgi verbum, sed philosophorum :.a 
current saying, proverbium sermone tri- 
tum : to become current, in vulgus probari: 
to make current, probare (also of money, 
Tac., Germ. 5.) A thing passes current, 
aliquid sumitur, putatur, or habetur pro 
certo: alicui rei fides tribuitur : res fidem 
habet: aliquid in vulgus probatur. For 
current payment, presenti pecunia. || The 
current year, annus Vertens or hic annus: 
the current month, hic mensis. 

CURRENT, subst. || Stream, 
|| Course, vid. 

CURRENTLY, vulgo (commonly ; pub- 
licly). It was currently reported that, &c., 
vulgo loquebantur (with accusative and 
infinitive). || Fluently, vid. 

CURRENTNESS. Vid. Currency. 

CURRICLE. Vid. Cuarror. 

CURRIER, coriarius ; coriorum con- 
fector (late). 

CURRISH, mordax: morosus: acer- 
bus: rixosus: rixw cupidus. 

CURRY. || Zo dress leather, subi- 
gere: depsere: conficere: perficere (to 
prepare; e. g., aluta tenuiter confecta). 
|| Z’o beat, aliquem verberibus cwdere 
or in aliquem verberibus animadvertere 
(with leather thongs or a whip): aliquem 
cedere virgis (with a rod). [Vid. To 
Beat.] || Zo curry favor with one, 
venditare se alicui: blandiri et supplici- 
ter insinuare alicui (Cic.) : blanditiis et as- 
sentationibus alicujus amicitiam colligere 
or in alicujus consuetudinem se immer- 
gere; blanditiis et assentationibus alicu- 
jus benevolentiam sibi adjungere (after 
Cic., Muren., 20, 41); blanditiis intluere 
in aures alicujus, insinuare se in alicujus 
familiaritatem ; gratiam sibi parére apud 
aliquem: to endeavor to curry favor with 
any body, assentatiunculé aucupari alicu- 
jus gratiam; locum gratis apud aliquem 
quierere. 

CURRY (a horse), strigili radere: sub- 


vid. 


radere. 

CURRY-COMB, strigilis. 

CURSE, v., exsecratione uti. T'o curse 
any body, exsecrari aliquem or in ali- 
quem: devovére aliquem, also with the 
addition of diris (to devote any body with 
execrations to the infernal gods): detesta- 
ri in caput alicujus minas et pericula (to 
call down on any body's head terrible dan- 
gers, Liv., 39, 10, 2): detestari in caput 
alicujus iram deoram (to call on him the 
wrath of the gods, Plin. Ep., 2, 20, 6): ali- 
cui pestem exoptare (Cic.). Whenever 
they sec you, they curse you, te—quum vide- 
runt, tamquem auspicium malum detes- 
tantur. {og Detestari aliquem, by itse/f, 
means mercly “to detest any body,” but nev- 
er “to curse him:” male precari alicui (o 
wish him evil), diras (posnas) imprecari 
alicui. (Syn. iu Cursk, 8.) J'o utter 
impious words, * impias voces jactare, 
emittere: diras voces addere. 

CURSE. s. || Malediction, exsecra- 
tio (by which the wrath, of the gods is called 





CURT 


down on any body): devotio (by which any 
body is excluded from every thing’ holy, 
and devoted to the infernal gods): impre- 
catio (by which the wrath of the gods, and 
evil generally, is called down on any body) : 
the curse of the gods (inasmuch as it rests 
upon any body), ire coelestes (vid. Liv., 
9,1). || An imprecatory expression, 
exsecratio : dire: maledictum (maledic- 
tion). || By metonymy, cause of mis- 
chief, pestis ; pernicies. JN. pestis ac 
pernicies. [Gg “ Lues” and “ vomica” 
have not this meaning of “ causing destruc 
tion or ruin.” 

CURSED, devotus (that has been cura- 
ed): exsecrabilis: exsecrandus (that is or 
ought to be cursed): nefarius: nefandus 
(that is impious; sinning against what is 
holy or sacred ; the latter of things only): 
detestabilis (to be abominated). 

CURSEDLY, pessime. 

CURSER, qui exsecratur, &ce. [[= 
exsecrator, very late, Tertull.]. 

CURSING, exsecratio. 

CURSITOR, magister scriniorum (later 


only). 

CURSORILY, breviter (briefly) : leviter 
(lightly): cursim (in running over any 
thing): strictim (superficially, briefly) : 
negligenter: parum diligenter (with little 
attention bestowed on tt, inaccurately, op- 
posed to diligenter; e. g., to work, to do 
any thing, to write, &e.). To go through 
any thing or read any thing over cursorily, 
percurrere (also with the addition of ocu- 
lo veloci): pervolvere : pervolutare (i. e., 
merely to turn the leaves over); also ad ex- 
tremum revolvere or strictim attingere 
(to skim any thing over, ur to run through 
it; e.g, librum, a book): to read the an- 
nals over (or go through them) cursorily 
only, paginas in annalibus percurrere 
(Liv., 9, 18, med.) : to look at papers curso- 
rily, scripta lectione transcurrere (Quinz., 


‘10, 5, 3): to look over some books (or exam- 


ine them) eursorily, libros cursim transire 
(i. e., at the bookseller’s, Gell., 9, 4, p. in.). 
CURTAIL, curtare: decurtare (to short- 
en by cutting off a part): detruncare (to cut 
off, and so mutilate): subsecare (to cut off 
below, or a small part) : abscidere (not ab- 
scindere: to shorten by hewing off a part): 
prwcidere (to cut or hew off a piece tn 
front): recidere ; also precidere (to cut 
pros off the ends, to clip; e. g., pilos, the 
air) : resecare (to cut off what is too long). 
|| Fie. Zo curtail any body's power, pinnas 
alicujus or nervos alicujus incidere: to 
curtail any body's any thing, prvecidere 
alicui aliquid (e. g., his liberty) : to curtail 
one’s expenses, parce Vivere: sumtus cir- 
cumcidere : modum facere sumtibus : 
impensas corripere (ith regard to luxu- 
ry, the last in Suet., T'ib., 34) ; se cohibére 
(to restrain one’s self in one’s manner of 
living, in general): to curtail any thing 
that one has written ; e. g., commentarios, 
commentaries, writings, &c., in angustum 
cogere (Sen, Ep. 39, 1): injuria detra- 
here aliquid de aliqua re (to curtail or di- 
minish tr an unjust manner ; e. g. any 
body’s wages or salary, de alicujus mer- 
cede, after Cic., Verr., 3, 78, 182): demin- 
uere partem alicujus rei, or aliquid de ali- 
qua re: detrahere de re (to lessen any 
thing by the abstraction of a part): frau- 
dare aliquem parte alicujus rei (e. g., ser- 
vitia parte cibi diurni). Zo curtail any 
body of his rights, deminuere partem ju- 
ris or aliquid de jure ; detrahere de jure. 
CURTAIN, s., velum (general term for 
any piece of cloth or stuff that is hung or 
spread before any thing ; e. g., bed-curtain, 
curtain before a door): plagila (curtain 
spread over a bed, a sedan-chair, &¢.) : au- 
leum () adAata, @ splendidly wrought cur- 
tain, especially to draw before or to spread 
over a bed; e. g., lectus auleis obductus 
[after Curt., 8, 5, 21) then = curtain before 
the stage in the theatre, which was let down 
at the beginning of the piece [mittitur, pre- 
mitur aulwum |], and drawn up at the end 
of it (tollitur au!wum] ; compare Schmid, 
Hor, Ep., 2, 1, 189): to draw the curtains 
round any thing, velis aliquid obtendere : 
to draw or pull down the curtains, vela ob- 
ducere : to open or draw the curtains, vela 
reducere. || Term in fortification, 
murus intergerinus. || A curtain lec 


CcCUST 
‘mre, *uxoria admonitio or objurgatio : 
*uxoris nocturna objurgatio: to read a 
ace espa lecture, maritum gravi- 


ter monére. 
CURTAIN, v. Vid. CurTarn, subst. 
CURULE. curalis. ‘ 
CURVATED, curvatus ; incurvus; leni- 

ter infiexus; incurvatus [S¥N. in Croox- 


Ep}. 
CURVATION, curvatio: incurvatio: 
io: inflexio. 
CURVATURE, curvamen (curved di- 
rection, as permanent and existing appear- 


. cUT 


that, &c., est moris Grecorum, ut, &c.: 
pas co peaet see ee ce 
hoe in more positum, ut, &e.: this used 
to be his custom, sic ejus erat mos: it hap- 

to be my custom, sic meus est mos: 
it is a custom among them, ita illis mos est: 
custom requires that it should be so, con- 
suetudo ita fert: against or contrary to 
custom, contra morem ; morem : 
according to custom, e or de mote ; more; 
institato ac more: according to an old 
or ancient custom, recepto inter veteres 
more; vetere consuetadine; more insti- 





ance): curvitas: aduncitas (as quality, in 
abstracto; e. z., of the beak, rostri) : cur- 
vatura : flexura etme in relation to 


CURVE, s. Vid. Curvation, Cunva- 


CURVE, r., curvare: incurvare: flec- 
tere: inflectere (to bend inward). Vid, 
also, TO BEND. 

CURVED. Vid. CRoorep. 

CURVET, v. Vid. ro Jump. 

CURVET, s., saltus. 

CURVILINEAR, * lineis curvis, or ob- 
liquis, or pravis. Sy¥N. in CRooKED. 

CUSHION, pulvinus (general term): 
pulvinar : pulvinarium (only of the cush- 
tons for the images of the gods; vid. 
Ramsh., Syn., No. 391): culcita (4 mattress, 
to repose on, stuffed with some soft or com- 
pact substance): culcita, que corpori re- 
sistit or in qua vestigium apparére non 
potest (a cushion or bolster, well stuffed) : 
@ couch with cushions, lectus. A small 
cushion, pulvillus. [53> Torus is hardly 
used except by the poets ; for sofa, &c. 

CUSP. Vid. Crescent. 

CUSPATED, cuspidatus; acutus; 

CUSPIDATED, mucronatus ; spi- 
culatus; acuminatus ; cacuminatus; 

tus. Syn. in PornTED. 

CUSTARD, perhaps *ovorum puls: 
* puls e lacte facta. 

CUSTODY. || Imprisonment, cus- 
todia (general term): carcer: vincula, 
plural. To ke-p any body in custody, ali- 
rvare any 
y u q inc 
dare, or includere, or condere ; compre- 

re: to be tn custody, in custodia 
esse: in custodia haberi or servari: cus- 
todid teneri or retmeri. [>> For cus- 
todia libera, and the different degrees of 
custody, vid. IurPRISONMENT.]} | Charge, 
cura: custodia ; also Jn. cura custodi: 
tutela: presidium [Syn. in CHaRGE] : to 
have in one’s , curare, regere, m 
derari aliquid: to give into any have 
custody, credere alicui alicujus rei custo- 
diam ; aliquid in custodiam alicujus con- 
credere or committere: to give any body 
tanto any body's custody, aliquem alicujus 
cure custodieque mandare; aliquem ali- 
cui in disciplinam tradere (for the sake of 
being taken care of and brought up). || De- 
fence, presidium: custodia (the latter, 
safeguard). Vid. DEFENCE, PROTECTION. 

CUSTOM. || Habit, mos: consuetu- 
do. JN. mos atque consuetudo: institu- 
tum (4 cusiom now sanctioned either by 
formal or agreement). JN. mos “e 
que insti! or mos instimtumque, or 
institutum ac mos: ritus (the external 
form observed in any holy or profane act). 
JN. Mos ac ritus : cerimonia (the form in 
sacred things).  fipeaph (= the con- 





pressed or un can never stand 
for mos, &c. An old custom, vetus mos: 

vetus consuetudo : Treceptus inter veteres 
mos (i. e., @ custom 


tem traditus: mos a majoribus or ab an- 
tiquis traditus : mos institatamque ma- 
jorum: ritus patrius (4 custom handed 
down to us from ovr ancestors): it is the 
custom, mos est; moris est: it is an old 
er ancient custom, a majoribus or ab anti- 
quis traditus est mcs; 8 majoribus insti- 
tutum est: i is a custom with the Greeks 


transit): to pay the 





tutoque majorum; recepta jam pridem 
consuetudine: te be received as a custom, 
in morem venire: to follow the same cus- 
tom, eodem instituto uti: to introduce a 
new custom, novum morem imducere: 
sacred by sollemnis (Ltv., 4, 53). 
| Habit” of purchasing; by circumlo- 
cution. ig chs. Pie Pg ah ee 
* ab aliquo (multa) emere ; * alicujus 
bernam frequentare: uti alicujus pes 
{| Customers, 
alicujus 


@ merchant) ; * multis operam suam pre- 
bére or preestare (of @ mechanic). He is 
losing his custom, * discedunt ab aliquo 
emtores pristini. {| Duty, vectigal (gen- 
eral term): portorium (for imports and 
custom, vectigal pen- 
dére; portorium dare. Vid., also, Dury. 

CUSTOM-HOCTSE, teloniam or teloné- 
um (reAGrtor, TeAwveior, late). A custom- 
house officer, portitor: telonarius (Cod. 
Theod., 11, 28, 3, extr.); exactor portorii 
(the receiver): plural, qui vectigalia exer- 
cent atque exisunt. 

CUSTOMABLE. Vid. Customary. 

CUSTOMABLY, consuetudine (after 
the fashion or usage ; e.g, Romanorum): 
ut solet: ut assolet. Vid_, also, CUstom- 
ARILY. 

CUSTOMARILY, usitato more ; trala- 
ticio more ; more suo: moribus suis; (ex) 
consuetudine. Vid. Ustaitry. 

CUSTOMARY, usitatus; in usu or 
more positus; usu receptus: consuetus 
(e. g., verba consuetissima, Or.). To be 
customary, in usu or more positum esse ; 
usitatam, or morem, or moris esse, with 
infinitive, or accusative and infinitive, or 
ut: communi in usu esse: to be very cus- 
tomary, vigére: it was Customary among 
the Greeks to, &c., moris erat Grecorum, 
ut, &c.: to become customary, in usum or 
Morem venire ; usu or in usum recipi, in 


consuetudinem or morem venire: more | 
recipi [vid, also, Custom]: ab omnibus | 


reci : inveterascere (stronger terms): to 


any 





, in morem | US, Me, cujus 


“cuT 


thing a point by cutting, 2. z., 4 pen). 
cut out of any thing, exsecare ali eat 
cui rei: to Cut to pieces, secare, consecare: 
to cut up a tree into boards, arborem in 
laminas secare : to cut into pieces, minu- 
peahincimnscegaatiies ps to cut to the 
ees ape rag i eee eee to cut any 
's um ai 
prt pera grep pea abaya 
Stone, i calculos excidere: to cut one’s 
self, cultro se vulnerare : the morning air 
cuts one’s face, matutinum frigus mordet 
os: to cut wood, lignum cedere (by hew- 
: to cut stones out of a quarry, lapides 


i e., to cut stones to serve as parts 
given work); also saxa de lapidicina exi- 
mere (to take them out) : to cut poles, palos 
cedere: to cut (= prune) trees, putare; 
amputare; deputare. Vid., also, wnder 
To CUT Down: to cut (hedges), tondére ; 
detondére: to cut meat, carnes conscin- 
dere: to cut the hair, pilos recidere, ton- 
dére: to cut glass, vitrum tornare; vitrum 
torno terere (om a lathe); vitrum celare 
(to cut figures in alto-relieco into if): to 
Cut the meadows, prata secare or desecare: 
to cut with an are, (ascia) dolare: dedolare: 
edolare (to shape roughly; asciare—to 
shape or chip away with a trowel ; vid. Vitr, 
7, 2, 2: exasciare ts only used in the par- 
tictple exasciatus ; vid. Plaut., Asin., 2, 2, 
93, and used tropically for “to prepare”) ; 
ascia polire (to make smooth with an axe); 
circumdolare (to cut or make smooth all 
round with the are): to cut wood (to serve 
&s timber), materiari; materiam cedere 
(Ces., B. G., 7, 73); lignari (if for burn- 
ing): a forest in which the wood may be 
cut, silva cedua (opposed to incedua): to 
cut and carry (e. g., corn), framentum in 
horrea invehere. {j Engrave, or cut 
into, scalpere in aliqua re (e. g., aliquem 
in gemma) ; incidere alicui rei: descri- 
bere in aliqua re (to cut into or write with 
a sharp instrument on any thing) ; inscul- 
pere (with a chisel); exsculpere atiquid 
alicui rei (e », if in alto-relievo ; 
“insculpere,” tf in basso-relievo). | OF 
sharp instruments; e. g, the teeth 
of a saw, &c.,incidere (Ov., Met., 8, 245): 


of 

arated ent that does not cut [vid. BLUNT]. 
|| Fic. To cut a figure in the state, 
in administratione reipublice florére ; 

principis personam tueri in civitate : he 
did not cut a very splendid figure, * minus 
splendide se gessit. {| To cut any body, 
ignorare aliquem (i e., to pretend not to 
know him, eadem nunc, quom est meli- 
opera est, ignoras mala, 


customary, 
perducere ; celebrare aliquid: any thing | Plaut., As., 1, 2, 18): ab amicitia alicujus 


that ts customary, solitum. 
marr ve! sometimes be translated by 
so or (of persons) assuevisse, consue- 
visse: these are the customary signs of 
ra dy thing, ey alicujus rei indicia 
Pasta MER, emtor ; emens (Z 
uyer): * qui opificis alicajas 
paar utitur (of an employer): emens ali- 
quid: qui emit aliquid (who purchases) : 
emturus aliquid: qui emere vult aliquid 
(who is going to purchase). A good cus- 
— of any body's, * qui multa or sepe 
ab aliquo emit (of a purchaser): * qui 
sepe alicujus opera utitur; * qui operam 


alicujus exercet, alit, juvat (Bau.; of an | 


employer): bonum nomen (of one who 
pays punctually; opposed to malum no- 
men). He is a good customer of mine, 
*multum pecuni@ ab eo aufero: ca 
num rructum ex eo capio (Bau.): 
drive aeay * emtores aeaarere 
depellere (Bau.): to take aay any body's 
. *emtores ab aliquo avocare, 
abducere (Bau.). To be losing one’s cus- 
tomers, * emtores ab aliquo discedunt. 
CUT, t., TR., secare (Zeneral term ; also 
with a ‘surgical instrument): scalpellum 
admovére or adhibére alicui rei (sith a 
surgical instrument): scalpere Ke shape 
or frame by cutting, to carte, e. 
stone: wid To CARVE): metere: deme- 
tere (to cut with the scythe): castrare (to 
castrate, of men and beasts; then also =to 
cut off a part): temperare (to gire any 





“ Cus- | Se removére; amicitiam alicujus dimit- 


tere (of giving up his acquaintance). 
Every body cuts you, ts fa te agnoscit 


alle exsultare (Nep., eum. 5, 5, of a 

horse). [Vid.tro Carer] |] To cut on 
{vid. To Rew oh | To cut away [vid. To 
Cut orF and atone. |] To de cutting 
one’s teeth, dentire. 

To Cur pown, (a) To fell, arbores 
collucare or interlucare (to cut down trees 
on different spots, to clear ; i. e., of trees) ; 
arbores intervellere (to cut of the branch- 
€3); silvam excidere (to clear the forest) : 
to cut down the forests, silvas sternere 
dotabris (Curt., &, 4, 11). (8) To kill, 
trucidare: trucidando occidere (to (to slaugh- 
ter); obtruncare (fo massacre): cut down 
every thing, omnia sternite ferro (Lir., 24, 
38) : a great number of the fugitives were 
cut down, magna cedes m est 
facta: a great “number were cut down on 
both sides, pugnatam i 
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tulam porcinam tessellatint concidere 
(Apic., 4, 3, p. 133, ed. List.). 

To Cur oFF, (a) 70 separate any thing 
by cutting of apart from its whole, secare: 
desecare: resecare (general terms): sub- 
secare (to cut off a small part, e. g., of 
one’s nails, ungues): abscidere (nut ab- 
scindere, to hew off): precidere (to cut 
off in front): to cut off any body’s head, 
amputare alicui caput: any body's tongue, 
exsecare alicui linguam: ears, nose, lips, 
&c., prwecidere, or decidere, or abscidere 
alicui aures, nasum, labiaque: any body's 
hair, pilos recidere ; precidere capillos : 
to cut off one’s beard, barbam ponere (vid. 
Bremi, Suet., Cal., 10): to cut off grapes, 
detrahere uvas arboribus; uvas legere: 
(8) to disturb or interrupt any thing in its 
course by cutting or digging: to cut off 
their supply of water, flumen avertere (by 
turning a river; Ces., often in a hostile 
sense); also precidere fistulas, quibus 
urbi aqua suppeditatur (to cut the water- 
pipes): to cut off all access to a place, in- 
tercludere viam (by ditches). || IMpRopR., 
(a) To impede any thing or any 
body in any course: tocutof from any 
thing, intercludere aliquem re or a re (e. 
g., the enemy from a town, their magazines, 
the main body, &c.: to cut off the enemy's 
proposed line of march): excludere ali- 
quem re or are (e. g., the enemy from the 
harbor, the sea-coast, &c.). (3) Of things 
or circumstances that impede or 
break off any thing, precidere alicui 
aliquid (to cut off any body's return, hope, 
&c.): excludere or intercludere aliquem 
aliqud re (e. g., the retreat) : the enemy from 
their supply of water, prohibére hostem 
aqua or aquatione (i.e., prevent them from 
fetching water): to cut off supplies, com- 
moeatu aliquem intercludere or prohibére; 
re frumentarid aliquem intercludere ; 
frumento commeatuque aliquem prohi- 
bére; urbem omni commeatu privare 
(if.@ town) : to cut off all approach or ac- 
cess to any body, alicui omnes aditus ad 
aliquem intercludere: all opportunities, 
preecidere alicui omnes causas (Ter., Hec., 
4, 2, 22): to cut off short, prwecidere. (y) 
To destroy, funditus tollere or evertere; 
delére; exstinguere; exterminare; ex- 
stirpare; excidere [S¥N. in ro Destroy]. 
JN. exstirpare et funditustollere. (4) To 
shorten, curtare: decurtare: contra- 
here (e. g., orationem). (e) Jo take 
away, demere; auferre; tollere; eripere; 
detrahere; surripere; amovére; remo- 
vére; adimere [Syn. in To TAKE aWay]. 
© To interrupt (a speaker, &c.), inter- 
pellare (to interrupt an orator or speaker) : 
intercipere (to interrupt a conversation 
abruptly, sermonem medium): dirimere 
(to cause to cease entirely; e. g., sermo- 
nem): interrumpere (to cause any thing 
to cease in its course or the midst of its 
progress). (n) To intercept, deprehen- 
dere (to take or sctze in its course; e. g., 
alicujus tabellarios, messengers ; literas, 
letters ; naves, vessels): intercipere (mcs- 
sengers, letters, &c., if secretly, or by lying 
in ambush) : intercludere (to obstruct ; e. 
g. alicui fugam; aditum alicui ad ali- 
quem). (0) To deprive of an inher- 
ttance, exheredare: hereditate exclu- 
dere: exheredem facere or scribere: to 
cut one's son off with a shilling, filium ex- 
heredare (i. e., in one’s will): “ filium ab- 
dicare,” however, is used in the case of the 
son being disowned by his father during 
the lifetime of the latter, and thus losing 
his inheritance. 

To Cur oPEN, incidere (i. e., to open 
any body by cutting): insecare (to make 
an incision in any thing, in order to open 
tw; e. g., of an anatomist opening a body, 
corpus mortuum). 

To Cur ovr. ? To shape; e.g.,* pan- 
num in habitum vestis consecare (to cut 
out @ coat, or any garment or dress): 
formare (to give any thing the shape or 
form which it requires): conformare (to 
shape 80 as to produce symmetry in the vari- 
ous or different parts of the whole): fin- 
gere; confingere; figurare; formam ali- 
cujus rei facere; imaginem alicujus rei 
ducere; sculpere; scalpere (Syn. in To 
Form]. JN. fingere et formare: to cut 
out any fans after @ certain pattern, ali- 

at 
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quid in formam alicujus rei redigere. 
|| Zo contrive, excogitare; cogitatione 
assequi; invenire; comm! aisci; coquere; 
concoquere (the two latter in a bad sense); 
machinari (stronger term). || To adapt: 
one cut out for @ thing, natus ad aliquid: 
cutout for any thing, for an (orator), unus 
ex omnibus ad (dicendum) maxime natus 
aptusque: he ts quite cut out for a philoso- 
pher, inest natura philosophia in hujus viri 
mente quiedam; also ad aliquid factus; 
alicui rei or ad aliquid natus factusque (op- 
posed to ad aliquid doctus or institutus) : 
to be cut out for any thing, idoneum esse 
ad aliquid: not to be cut out for any thing, 
alienum esse alicui rei: non utilem or inu- 
tilem essead aliquid. || 70 outdo, supe- 
rare or exsuperare aliquem (in) aliqua re ; 
vincere aliquem aliqua re; antecedere, or 
precedere, or anteire, or prestare ali- 
quem, or alicui aliqué re; priorem esse 
aliqua re; esse ante aliquem aliqua re; 
excellere (in) aliquaé re; e. g., all others, 
aliis (Syn. iz To Excet]. |] J'o dcebar, 
excludere; segregare; removére [Syn. 
in To ExciupE]. To cut any body out 
from any thing, aliquem a re excludere, 
segregare; excludere ‘aliquem re (e. g., 
honore magistratis). || Z'o cut out with 
a sharp instrument (e.g., with a knife, 
scissors, &c.), exsecare: exsculpere [vid. 
To Cur, tnit.] : excidere (with an aze, pick- 
axe, &c.; e. g., lapides e terra; columnas 
rupibus, f): to cut out a road between the 
mountains, viam inter montes excidere: 
to cut out an obelisk, obeliscum excidere: 
to cut out the leaves (of a book), librum in- 
tercidere (if for the purpose of falsifying 
it, Plin. Ep., 6, 22, 4, Gicrig). 

To Cur suorr. || Zo abridge, con- 
trahere (e. g., orationem); in angustum 
cogere ; amputare ; imminuere; notare. 
(Syn. in To ABripGE. Vid., also, To AB- 
BREVIATE.] || Zo interrupt sudden- 
ly, interpellare (¢o interrupt a speaker, or 
one who speaks); also obloqui alicui (if 
for the purpose of contradicting him) : in- 
tercipere (to check or interrupt suddenly 
or abruptly ; e. g., sermonem medium): 
intervenire alicui rei (to step, as it were, 
between and interfere; e. g., deliberation) : 
dirimere (to cause to stop entirely; e. g., 
sermonem): moram facere alicui rei: 
moram afferre alicujus or alicui rei: co- 
hibére. . 

To CuT THROUGH, secare: intersecare: 
dissecare (to cut asunder, into pieces, and 
thus mutilate): persecare (to cut through 
entirely): concidere: pricidere (to sep- 
arate, cut, or hew into pieces ; preecidere, 
in front): consecare (to cut through and 
into small pieces): scindere, discindere (to 
cut or cleave through forcibly): decussare 
(to cut through cross-wise; e. g. @ line): 
to cut through in the middle, medium se- 
care: to cut through with an are, ictu fin- 
dere: to cut through with a knife, a sword, 
&c., ferro dividere: to cut one’s way 
through the enemy, viam ferro facere or 

acere (inter, &c.; vid. Tac. Ann., 
1,32, 2); iter ferro aperire or patefacere 
(vid. Sall., Cat., 58, 7, Herz.) ; érumpere 
ad aliquem (to any body); per medios or 
per mediam hostium aciem perrumpere 
(through the midst or the thickest of the 
enemy): to cut through the snow, nivem 
secare (Liv., 21, 36). : 

To Cur up. || Z'o carve or cutinto 
small pteces, consecare ; persecare ; 
concidere; dissecare [SyN. in TO Cur 
THROUGH]: to cut up [a dead body), se- 
care: incidere corpus mortui ejusque 
viscera et intestina scrutari (Cels., pref, 
p.16; Bip, p. 7, ed. Kraus.) ; rescindere 
artus cadaveris (Sen., Controv., 5, 34) ; in- 
secare aperireque humana corpora (of an 
anatomist, Gell., 10, 10). To cut up by the 
roots, alicujus rei radices evellere et ex- 
trahere penitus; omnes alicujus rei stir- 
pes ejicere: radicitus vellere, evellere, 
extrahere, avellere et extrahere. || Fre. 
|| Satirize, acerbis tacetiis irridére ; de- 
stringere: perstringere: carpere (voci- 
bus or sinistris sermonibus): vexare: 
peragere. eae 

CUT, intr. (but only from omission of 
object). || To be sharp, acutum esse. 
It is a cutting wind, frigus mordet 08: a 
cutting wind, ventus perfrigidus: ventus 
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nivalis (bringing snow). A cutting witti- 
cism, facetizs acerbee. 

CUT, s., sectio (especially of a surgical 
incision): ductus facis (the cut with a 
vintager's knife, as act; opposed to ictus 
falcis; i. e., when used for hewing): ic- 
tus (a blow that reaches any thing, and 
thus wounds it, whether with a stick, a cud- 
gel, or a weapon, &c.): incisio: incisura: 
fissum (e. g., jecoris ov jecorum) {vid. In- 
CISION]: sectura (@ cutting, Varr., L. L., 
Dy 23 ; 115; Plin., 37, 8, 33): concisura 
(the division itself made by a cut, split ; 
Plin., 34, 8, 19): fissura (@ cleft): plaga 
(the stroke that falls upon the person that ta 
hit, either with a weapon or a blunt instru- 
ment, as a stick, &e.): verber (a cut or 
strike with a whip, rod, &c.; compare Tac., 
Ann., 13, 57, 5; “ictu fustium aliisque 
verberibus ut feras absterrebant”). Fa 
the plural, sometimes JN. verbera et plage. 
[Vid. SrripE.] A slight cut, plaga levis 
(i. e., if received): to make a cut at, cum 
ictu cedere (e. g., with a scythe): at any 
body, ictum alicui inferre; plagam alicui 
inferre, or injicere, or infligere : ictu ali- 
quem vulnerare: plagé aliquem sauciare 
(to wound with a cut ; the former, however, 
only if a wound is actually inflicted ; the 
latter, only if blood appears): a cut in the 
face, cicatrix (i. e., @ healed wound): a 
cut with a sword, gladii ictus: a cut that 
disfigures the face, stigma, atis, n. (criypay 
Mart., 11, 85, 13, speaking ot a cut in the 
face made by an unskiliful barber). || Im- 
ProPR. A sarcastic remark, facetia 
acerbe (e. g.. omnes acerbis fucetiis irri- 
dére, to have a cut at every body in his 
turn). || A channel (made by art): 
canalis (general term): specus (if @ sub- 
terranean one; vid. Cas., B. G., 3, 49): 
fistula (if serving cs an aqueduct): fossa 
(as junction of two rivers, &c.): a small 
cut, canalicula: canaliculus: to make a 
cut in order to effect a junction (e. g., of a 
ricer with the lake); fossam percutere ad 
committendum flumini lacum (Plin. Ep. 
10, 70,4). A part (cut off from a whole), 
segmen or segmentum : resegmen (gen- 
eral term): preesegmen (that which has 
been cut off in front): particula (a small 
part, cut off). [Vid., also, Part, Frac- 
MENT.] || A nearer way, trames: a 
short cut, trames compendiosus: via proxi- 
ma et quasi compendiaria (jfig., e. g., ad 
gloriam, Cic.): rectissima via (fig., €. 2» 
laudis, Cic,: 2g? semita ts a narrow path 
that runs along, but distinct from, the main 
road, and is intended for foot-passengers). 
|| The shape of a garment or dress; 
fashion observed in its style, habi- 
tus vestis: a@ new cut, habitus novus: @ 
coat or dress of a quite new cut, vestis 
nova: to wear a dress of a quite new cut, 
nove vestitum esse (Plawt., Epid., 2, 2, 
40). || Print, stamp, * figura ligno in- 
cisa (a wood-cut) : *pictura linearis or 
imago per eneam laminam expressa (if 
engraved on copper): * lamina cypria or 
ewnea (the plate itself). || Curs=lots 
(e. g., to draw cuts). Vid. Lots. 

CUTANEOUS; e. g a@ cutaneous dis- 
ease, scabies (general tirm); porrigo (if 
on the head) ; pustule (on the whole body); 
mentagra, mentigo (on the chin). 

CUTICLE, cuticula: membranula: pel- 
licula. Syn. in SKIN. 

CUTICULAR (belonging to the skin). 
Vid. CUTANEOUS. 

CUTLASS, culter venatdrius (@ forest- 
er's knife): ferrum (by metonymy, for any 
sword) : acinaces (dxiwakns, the short sword 
of the Persians, Medes, and Scythians; 
which, however, can only be used when we 
are speaking of those nations). 

CUTLER, cultrarius (Jnscr.). 

CUTLERY. The business of 
making knives and edged tools, 
*fabrica ferrea (general term, art of work- 
ing in tron, Plin., 7, 56, 57). || Cutler's 
wares, cultri (knives): perhaps * vasa fer- 
rea (for ligones, falces, &c., are vasa, Ulp., 
Dig., 33, 7, 8). 

CUTLET, * caro frixa: caruncula (any 
small piece of meat, a chop). 

CUT-PURSE, sector zonarius (Plaut., 
Trin., 4, 2,20). [33° Crumenica is with- 
out any classic authority). 

CUTTER, sector (general term for one 
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wha cuts any thing, cuts off or into pieces, 
&e.; e. g., hay, feni, Col.) : a gless-cutter, 
vitri both Aas vitri torno terendi artifex 

” in TO Cur]: a4 

jus (post-Augustan. 
(>> _ Quadratarius is ry who cuts stone 
out of a quarry; late). || A cutting in- 
ac fil culter; dolabra (= a butcher's 
, Paul., Dig., 33, 7, 18). A sort 
of small vessel (perhaps) cercirus 
(xépxsupos). || Cutters (teeth), dentes, qui 
i t cibum lati acutique (Plin.) : den- 
tes, qui secant (Cels.). : . 

CUT-THROAT, s., sicarius; from the 
context insidiator only (Cic., Mil., 7, 29): 
to hire a cut-throat, percussorem alicui sub- 
ornare. Vid. AssasstIn, MURDERER. 

CUT-THROAT, adj., cruentus: san- 
guinarius (of men, thoughts). _ 

CUTTING, s., segmen (a piece cut of 
from a whole): m (e. g., charte, 
after Plin., 13, 12, resegmen papyri, 
of paper): scobis or scobs (of wood, metal, 
by sawing, filing, boring, &c.): recisa- 
mentum: ramentum: plural, ramenta 
(chips ; vid. Cutp): assula ( for burning ; 
e. g., of a pine-tree, schidia or assula tedz): 
propago: tradux: mergus (layer of a 
vine): sarmentum (ary thin branch of a 
tree or plant that has been cut, either green 
or dry, Cic., Cat. Maj., 15, 52; plural, sar- 
menta, are dry cuttings of which fagots 
are ; e. g., ligna et sarmenta circum- 
dare, Cic.; sarmenta arida, Liv. ; fasces 
sarmentorum, id.): taléa: taledla (cut- 
ting of trees; i e., pieces that are cut at 

. both ends to be planted in the ground): 
malleolus (new shoot ; e. g., of the vine, cut 
off for planting, with a bit of the old wood 
on each side of it, in the shape of a mallet) : 
clava: clavéla or clavila (diminutive of 
clava, a slip or twig for planting, Varr., 
R. R., 1, 40, 4). 

CUTTING, adj., acutus (skarp, or that 
makes a painful impression): acer (pene- 
trating): acerbus (figuratively, bitter, of 
words, &c.): mordens : mordax (biting) : 
aculeatus (literally, pricking, mortifying). 
Cutting cold, gelu acutum (¢ of cold weath- 
er; also pregelidum frigus) : a cold wind, 
ventus perfrigiduS; ventus nivalis (inas- 
much as it brings snow): a cold or intense 
pain, dolor acer or acerrimus: cutting 
words, verborum aculei: a cutting verse, 
carmen mordax: @ cutting letier, or a let- 
ter containing cutting or bitter remarks or 
words, liter aculeate: cutting jests, as- 
periores facetie : witty in a cutting man- 
ner, cum aculeo aliquo facetus: the cut- 
ting nature of wit or humor, acerbitas 
salis: in a cutting manner, mordaciter 
cme acerbe (improperly, bitterly ; e. g., 

re). 


CULTLE, sepia (Linn.). Two species 
were known to ancients, namely, the se- 
pia (* sepia officinalis, Linn.) and the loli- 
go (* sepia loligo, Linn.) ; vid. Plin., 9, 
28, 44, and 29,45. jj Fic. A slanderer, 
vid. 


[S¥N. in “to cut 
stone-cutter, lapii 


CYCLE. Vid. Circe, Ors. 

CYCLOPZDIA. Vid. ENcycLopzx- 
DIA. . 

CYCLOPS, cyclops, 


oe (xixuy), in 

the singular, especially Cyclops Poly- 

phemus (Hor, and Ovid). 

'  CYGNET, * pullus olorinus. 
CYLINDER, cylindrus (xiAcvépos). 
CYLINDRIC, cylindratus (Plin., 
CYLINDRICAL, ; 18, 12, 3, ed. 

Hard.). 

CYMBAL, cymbalum (xip6adov, gen- 
Peas tn plural, as two were always beaten 
together): ws: to the cymbals, cym- 
balissare (Cass. tea with Non., 90, 
25); #ra concrépare (Petron., 22, eztr.) ; 
cymbala quatere (Virg., Georg., 4, 64). 

CYMBAL-PLAYER, cymbalista (Ap- 
pul., De Deo Socr., 49,18): feminine, cym- 
balistria (Petron., 22, extr.). 

es s. cynicus (xuvixds, @ cynic phi- 


CYNIC, pa eynicus (e. g., sect, 
CYNICAL, m3) : ; 
dus: asper: Le as (biting) : satyricus 
Fe > : - 


CYNOSURE, Ursa Minor; parvula Cy- 
mosira (vid. Cic., Acad., 2, 20, 66); if 
q@peaking of both the constellations [the 
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Bears), “ septentriones” is used ; hence, in 
Vitruvius, the Great Bear is called “ Sep- 
tentrio Major,” and the Little Bear “ Sep- 
tentrio Minor.” 

CYPRESS-TREE, cupressus: made of 
@ cypress-treé, Cupresseus ; Cupressinus : 
cupressifer (bearing cypress ts poetical 
only): @ cypress grove, Cupressétum. 

CZAR, * imperator Russorum. 

CZARINA, * imperatrix Russorum. 


D. 


AB. || To strike gently, leviter 

prs gets aliquem or aliquid: to dab 

@ sore with lint, vulneri linamenta appli- 
care. 

DAB. || A spot, punctum, punctulum, 
or punctillum (if very small; late): ma- 
cula (if larger). || A gentle blow, ala- 
pa (with the hand): aspersio (with 
something). || An adept, rerum intelli- 
gens; sciens; peritus, in any thing, ali- 
cujus rei: to be a dab at any thing, bene 
or probe versatum esse in re ; instructum 
or eruditum aliqua re. || A small flat- 
fish, * pleuronectes rhombus (Lin7.). 
|] 4 dab-chick, fulica: * fulica chloro- 
pus (Linn.). 

DABBLE. |j To play in water, in 
aqua ludere ; like a duck, * coenum rostro 
fodere. || To besprinkle, aspergere ; 
conspergere. [Vid. BepaBBLE.}] || To 
do any thing superficially, &c., in- 
scienter facere aliquid : to dabble in an art, 
&c., * inscite opificium aliquid or artem 
aliquam exercére : to dabble in any thing; 
vid. “to be a DABBLER in any thing.” 

DABBLER. || One who dips slight- 
ly in any thiag without fully un- 


derstanding it, homo imperitus; non | i : i 
| magnificent style of living): to live on the 


satis versatus in aliqua arte (after Cic.) : 
offensator (a stumbler; a mere dabbler ; 
vid. Spald. ad Quint., 10, 3, 20): * impe- 
ritus artifex. A dabbler in litera- 
ture, qui leviter, qui primoribus, ut aiunt, 


labris gustavit literas : parum versatus in | 


literis artibusque (after Cic.). To be a 
dabbler in any thing, vix imbutum esse 
aliqua re: imperitum or parum peritum 
esse alicujus rei ; leviter attigisse aliquid : 
to be a dabbler in music, male or imperite 
tractare fides (but all these expressions fail 
in expressing that the person is fond of 
meddling with the ject, though he 
does it unskillfully). || A superficial 
meddler, ardelio (Phedr.). 


: *cyprinus leuciscus 


se 
DACTYL, dactylus (from Gdxrv os, a 
Singer). 


DAD, . 
DADDY. } Vid. Para. 
artes = ingeniously VARIEGATED, 


vi 
DAFF (provincial), to thrust away 
or of, proturbare ; propulsare ; aspernari. 
DAFFODIL, @ plant of the genus 
DAFFODILLY, } Narcissus. * Asphé- 
délus ramosus (Linn., dopééeXos). 
DAGGER, pugio ( general term for dag- 
er, as a weapon ; not regularly employed 
< murder); sica (the secret weapon of 
ndits, sicarii). To draw one’s dagzer, 
sicam vibrare; against any body, sicam 
intentare alicui; pugione petere aliquem: 
to stab any body with a dagger, aliquem 
pugione percutere: at dagger's drawing, 
rixantes inter se: ad depugnandum in- 
structi et parati: to be at dagger’s draw- 
ing, jargiis certare inter se : acerrime rix- 
ari inter se: with any body, certare cum 
aliquo pugnaciter; summa contentione 
cum aliquo pugaare; tanta contentione 
cum aliquo pugnare, ut res ad manus at- 
que ad pugnam ventura videatur. 
DAGGLE. || To trail, trahere; ver- 
rere terram (to sweep the ground, Claud., 
Stilich., 2, 248). || To dirty with any 
thing, inquinare aliquid aliqua re: to 
daggle one’s self, se inquiuare (ali- 
are; e. g., cceno or sordibus). 
DAGGLE-TAIL, lutosus; cenosus ; 
squalore sordidus: cceno oblitus (with 
reference to that part of the dress tat comes 
in contact with the mud). 
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DAHLIA, * Georgia variabilis (Boten.. 

DAILY, quotidianus (happening every 
day, custumary ; but not necessarily taking 
up the whoie day): diurnus (recurring ev- 
ery day, and having some reference to the 
whole day). Daily food, victus quotidia- 
nus (one’s usual daily food); cna quoti- 
diana (one’s usual dinner ; opposed to coe- 
Ra magnifica); victus diurnus; cibus di- 
urnus (daily rations, the rations prepared 
Jor the whole day ; e. g., of the slaves): to 
seek their daily bread, victum diurnum 
querere. 

DAILY, adv., quotidie ; in dies singulos 
(quotidie applies to things that are daily 
repeated ; in singulos dies, to things that, 
Srom day to day, increase or decrease, Cic., 
Att,, 5,7. Quotidie, vel potius in sin- 
pulce dies breviores literas ad te mit- 


to, Dad). 

DAINTILY, adv., delicate ; molliter ; 
belle; venuste; eleganter ; nitide ; laute, 
fastidiose. 


DAINTINESS. || Fondness for 
dainties, * cuppedia, 2, f-: li itio 
(both Cic., Tuse., 4, 11, extr.). || Exquis- 


ite taste, elegantia. || Fastidious- 
ness, fastidium. 

DAINTY, adj. || Fond of dainties, 
* cuppediorum studiosus (after Suet, 


; Cas., 46): fastidii delicati. I am not at 
all dainty, nihil moror cuppedia: to be 


dainty, ligurrire (Ter., Eun., 5, 4, 14). 
|| Possessing exquisite taste, nitidus; 
elegans. || Fastidious, fastidiosus. 
DAINTY, s., cibus delicatus ; in the plu- 
ral, cuppedia, or cuppediz, cibi delicati- 
ores; res ad epulandum exquisitissimez ; 
bone res (Nep., Ages., 8, 5, ra ayaa) ; gu- 
lz irritamenta (inasmuch as they tickle the 
palate, or make the mouth water). Such ex- 
pressions as esc mollicule, scitamenta, . 
belong to comedy, and lautitiw betokens a 


choicest dainties, unum quidque, quod est 
bellissimum, edere (after Ter., Ad., 4, 2, 
51): this bird is a dainty seldom to be met 
with, hee ales nunc inter primas expeti- 
tur: this, too, is one of Guxter’s dainties, 
est hoc quoque inter opera ganee: don’t 
eer to me of dainties, nihil moror cup- 
a. 


DAIRY, lactaria cella: dairy-maid, 
* mulier, or puella que lac curat, or que 
lac vendit or venditat. 

DAISY, * bellis minor (Linz.). 

DALE, vallis. Vid. VaLLey. 

DALLIANCE. |j Caresses, blandi- 
tize ; blandimenta: to lavish many acts of 
dalliance upon any body, multa blandi- 
mentaalicui dare. || Delay, dilatio; pro- 
latio (putting off): from one day to an- 
other, procrastinatio. 

DALLIER, cunctator; cessator (the 
cunctans delays to begin an action; the 
cessans 10 go on with an action already be- 
gun, Dad.). 

DALLY. {| To caress, blandiri ali- 
cui (with words or gestures): permulcére 
aliquem, also with the word manu, express- 
ed or understood: amplexari et osculari 
aliquem (¢o clasp and kiss). || To trifle 
with, nugari cum aliquo; nugas agere. 
|| Zo delay, morari; remorari; aliquid 
procrastinare ; aliquid differre quotidie et 
procrastinare : to y with any thing till 
the winter, aliquid in hiemem producere. 
Petabegetteg dalmatica, with boa un- 

(Isid., Orig.) ; * vestis liturgica. 

DAM. || Of a person, mater; of a 
beast, matrix; procreatrix; genetrix 
(poetical). || For confining water, 
moles; agger; moles fluctibus opposita : 
to make a dam, molem, or aggerem, or 
molem et aggerem exstruere; molem or 
aggerem jacére. 

DAM UP, moles atque aggeres objicere 
alicui rei: @ river, fluvium extra ripas 
diffluentem coercére; moles atque agge- 
res objicere fluctibus ; molis crepidinibus 
fluvium coercére; or merely fluvium co- 
ercére. 

DAMAGE, incommodum (any adzersa 
and prejudicial accident ; opposed to com- 
modum): damnum (loss, especially by 
wrong, opposed to lucrum) : detrimentum 
(detriment, opposed to emolumentum) : 
without damage to your health, sine incom- 
modo valetudinis tuz: to inflict damage, 
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incommodum alicui ferre or afferre: det- 
rimento aliquem aflicere: to suffer dam- 
age, incommodum, or detrimentum ca- 
pere, or accipere:.to suffer some damage, 
aliquid damni coatrahere. [Vid. Derrt- 
MENT, Hurt.] || Damages; to get costs 
and damages, litem cum impensis obti- 
nére. To sue any body for damages, ali- 
quem judicio recuperatorio persequi. 

DAMAGE, v., nocére; damno or detri- 
mento esse: damnum inferre; detrimen- 
tum afferre, inferre, or apportare: the 
stor damages the ships, tempestas affligit 
or atiictat naves, Vid. INJURE. 

DAMAGEABLE. || That may be 
damaged, quod damnum accipere po- 
test; quod corrumpipotest. || That may 
damage, noxius; nociturus; damnosus. 

DAMASK (linen or silk woven in flow- 
rs), * pannus Damascénus: linteum 
Damascénum (if of linen) : damask blade, 
* ferrum Damascénum: damask plum or 
damson, prunum Damascénum (Mart.) : 
damask rose, * rosa Damascéna. 

DAMASK, v., auro or argento distingue- 
re atque ornare. 

DAME, matrona (with reference to her 
rank): domina (with reference to her title) : 
femina (with reference to her ser): mater 
familias (with reference to her family ; op- 
posed to concubina): hera (with reference 
to her slaves): magistra (with reference to 

school). 

DAMN. || TZ'0 condemn, vid. || T'o 
consign to eternal torments, ali- 
quem e#ternis suppliciis addicere. || Z'o 
hiss, sibilare; exsibilare; sibilis consec- 
tari (ékcupirrety, in order to convey to the 
speaker or player displeasure): e scend si- 
bilis explodere (to hiss off the stage, acto- 
rem, the player): ejicere; exigere (éx6 id- 
Ae, éxpinrew, oratorem, actorem, or po- 
etam, or fabulam): to be damned, ejici; 
exigi: one who has never been damned, in- 
tactus a sibilo : to fear being damned, sibi- 
lum metuere: that ought to be damned, 
exigendus. 

DAMNABLE, adj., damnandus; con- 
demnandus ; sceleratus; scelestus; im- 

ius. 

DAMNABLY, nefarie ; sceleste. 

DAMNATION, damnatio; condemnatio 
(post-Augustan): * poena, qua quis post 
mortem afficitur ; poenw, que improbos 
manent. 

DAMNATORY (containing a sentence 
of condemnation), damnans, or condem- 
nans aliquem or aliquid. 

DAMNED. ||Condemned, damnatus; 
condemnatus; #ternis suppliciis addictus. 
|| Hissed off the stage, sibilis explosus. 

DAMNIFIC, nocens; noxius; nocitu- 
rus: things that are thought damnific, ea 
qu nocitura videantur. 

DAMNIFY, damno or detrimento esse; 
obesse; officere: ofticere et obstare: dam- 
num inferre; detrimentum atferre, in- 
ferre, or importare. 

DAMP, adj,, || vaporis plenus: vaporo- 
sus (Appul., Met., 8, p. 222, 31, &c.), hu- 
midus; humore vitiatus (/f the dampness 
ts perceptible by the smell): laxus (not well 
strung, hanging loosely ; opposed to as- 
trictus). || Fra., (Afilton) demissus ; tris- 
tis; abjectus. 

DAMP, s., || vapor; exhalatio; nebula 
(mist); humor. || Fre., animi demissio; 
animus abjectus, or afilictus, or jacens: 
don’t let him perceive that there is a damp 
upon your spirits, cave te esse tristem 
sentiat (Ter., Andr., 2, 3, 29): to dispel 
the damp that is upon any body's spirits, 
animum alicujus jacentem excitare. 

DAMP, »., || humectare (e. g., the cheeks 
with tears, genas lacrimis }): to be damped, 
humescere : 
tears, oculus humectat. || Fie., to de- 
press, deprimere ; comprimere ; restin- 
guere; sedare: to damp the fire, ignem, 
incendium restinguere: to damp the im- 
petuosity, impetum comprimere or se- 
dare. to damp any body’s courage, alicu- 
jus animum, or aliquem frangere (opposed 
to alicujus animum excitare, or aliquem 
erigere); alicujus animum infringere, or 
afiligere, or percellere. 

DAMPISH, subhumidus: poetical, hu- 
midulus. 


DAMSEL, puella; virgo (@ young 
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maiden, with nobilis added, if of noble 
birth). Vid. “young lady,” under Lavy. 

DAMSON, * prunum Damascenum. 

DANCE, saltare (general term) : se mo- 
vére or moveri (#) : se ad numerum mo- 
vére (to move the limbs in accordance with 
time, as in the stately minuet) : tripudiare 
(of @ religious dance; and, figuratively, 
for joy): to know how to dance, saltare 
scire: to learn to dance, or dancing, sal- 
tare discere: to be taught to dance by any 
body, ab aliquo ealtare doceri: to dance 
well, commode or eleganter saltare: to 
dance in a ring, orbem saltatorium ver- 
sare: to dance to music, ad symphonize 
cantum saltare; ad symphoniz cantum 
saltatione quadam moveri (but only of 
balanced motions like doncing; e. g., of 
dancers on horseback, Plin., 8, 42,64). To 
dance on the tight rope, per faunem exten- 
tum ire (Hor.) [Vid. Roper.) To dance 
to any body's pipe, se totum ad alicujus 
nutum et voluntatem convertere (Cic.) ; 
totum se fingere et accommodare ad ali- 
cujus arbitrium et nutum (Cic.). To 
dance attendance [vid. ATTENDANCE]. 
To dance for joy, exsultare ac tripudiare 
ee gaudio exsilire; gaudio or letitid 
exsultare: @ dancing bear, * ursus, qui 
ad tibiarum cantum saltatione quadam 
moveri solet (Plin., 8, 42, 64). 

DANCE, tr. To dance a child in one’s 
arms, * puerum, infantem, &c., in manus 
acceptum jactare: ow one’s knees, * pue- 
rum genibus impositum jactare. 

DANCE, saltatio; saltatus: saltandi 
ars: choréa (xopeia, a dance in a row with 
singing) : orbis saltatorius (in a circle). 

DANCER, saltans (general term ; one 
who is now dancing): saltator (one who 
understands the art ; tf a female, saltatrix) : 
a good or scientific dancer, saltationis arti- 
fex : to be a good dancer [vid. “to DANCE 
well]: a rope-dancer, tunambulus ( Ter.) : 
schcenobates (cxoivobarns, Jur.). 

DANCING, saltatio; saltatus: the art 
of dancing, ars saltandi: a dancing-mas- 
ter, * saltandi magister : a partner in dan- 
cing, * saltationis socius, or socia: a dan- 
cing-room, * locus, quo utriusque sexus 
juvenes saltandi causa veniunt (after Cic., 
Lal., 15, 36): @ dancing-school, ludus sal- 
tatorius (Scip. Afr., 6, ap. Macrob., Sat., 
2 


’ DANDELION, a plant, * leondéton ta- 
raxacum (Linn.). 

DANDIPRAT, homo pusillus: frustum 
hominis (4 bit of a man, or an apology fur 
aman). 

DANDLE, Vid. Dance, TR. 
DANDRUFF, furfures (scurf on the 
head): porrigo (diseased scurf on the 
head) : affected with the dandruff, porrigi- 
nosus (caput porriginosum, Plin.). 

DANDY, homo elegans or elegantior 
(nice in his dress): bellus homunculus (a 
spruce little fellow, Varr., Gell.): homo 
pumicatus (who smooths his skin with pum- 
ice-stone, Plin. Ep., 2, 11): homo vulsus 
(who has the hairs of his face pulled out ; 
vid. Spald. on Quint., 2, 5, 12): juvenis 
barba et coma nitidus, de capsuld totus 
(who struts along trimmed and curried, just 
as if he came out of a band-bor, Sen. Ep., 
115, 2): homo putidus (affected in manner 
or speech): trossulus (in ancient times, 
eques Romanus; about the end of the re- 
public, a@ nickname for a coxcomb ; vid. 
Ruhnk., Sen. Ep., 76, 1.): delicatus ado- 
lescens (Cic., Brut., 53). 

DANGER, periculum (a dangerous situ- 
ation): discrimen (the critical moment of 
danger ; hence sometimes opposed to peri- 
culum, as Phil., 7,1, adducta est res in 
maximum periculum, et extremum pene 
discrimen; also Liv., 8, 24; quid in dis- 
crimine periculi cunctaretur, interrogans ; 
still oftener, however, combined ; allatum 
est periculum discrimenque patrin, Cic., 
Off, 1, 43, 154; discrimina periculaque) : 
dimicatio fortunw (or fortunarum), vite 
or capitis (when one’s fortune, one's life is 
at stake). Dangers and toils, pericula ac 
labores (e. g., obire): the toils and dan- 
gers of life, vite pericula laboresque (the 
usual order ; vid. Cic., Arch., 12, 30; Off. 
1, 10, 29). Danger and difficulty, pericu- 
lum negotiaque : to rush into certain dan- 
ger under the influence of uncertain hopes, 
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dubia spe impulsum certum in periculum 
se committere: don’t foolishly court dan- 
ger, minime sis canterium in fossam 
(Prov., Liv., 23, 47; vid. Lat. Dict., can- 
terius) : to expose one’s self to danger, pe- 
riculum adire, obire, subire, suscipere : 
to rush into danger, in periculum se of- 
ferre or inferre [{2g° not periculo se ex- 
onere] ; in discrimen se conferre, se in- 
erre, se objicere. Any body is in danger 
of not, &c., aliquis in periculum vénit, ne, 
&c. (Cic.). To bein no danger of falling, 
a periculo decidendi abesse (Plin.): to 
encounter danger, periculum adire, ingre- 
di: certain danger, manifesto periculo 
corpus objicere, or caput offerre; ad pes- 
tem ante oculos positam proficisci; need- 
lessly, periculo temere or sine causa se 
otferre ; for any body, subire pro aliquo 
periculum ; for any body’s safety, inferre 
se in periculum capitis atque vite discri- 
men pro alicujus salute (if one’s life is 
risked): to bring any body into danger, 
aliquem in periculum, in discrimen addu- 
cere, deducere, vocare: to lead or bring 
any body into great danger, multum peri- 
culi alicui inferre ; magnum in periculum 
aliquem adducere: to bring tnto extreme 
danger, aliquem or aliquid in preceps 
dare (e. g., rempublicam) : to try to place 
any body in circumstances of danger, peri- 
culum alicui intendere, moliri: to change 
any body's peaceful condition into one of 
extreme danger, aliquem ad scopulum e 
tranquillo auferre ; aliquem in scopulum 
(e tranquillo) inferre (vid. T'er., Phorm., 4, 
48; Liv., 38, 10): to be in danger, in peri- 
culo or discrimine esse, versari; in dubio 
esse (of life): in periculum or in discri- 
men venire, incidere; periculum subire 
(of things): to be in very great danger, in 
summo (ingenti) periculo esse ; in maxi- 
mum periculum et extremum pene dis- 
crimen adductum esse (of things): in ex- 
treme danger, in precipiti esse ; in extre- 
mo situm esse (of things): Prov., inter 
sacrum et saxum stare (to be between the 
victim and the knife, Plaut., Capt., 3, 4, 
84): to be in danger of losing any thing, 
decernere, dimicare de re (vid. Commen- 
tators on Nep., Timoth., 4,3; Cic., Off, 
1, 24, 83): to be in danger of losing one’s 
l.fe, de vita dimicare; vitee periculum adi- 
turum esse: you are in the same danger 
yourself, in eadem es navi (Prov., Cic.): 
any thing is in danger, agitur aliquid 
(= is at stake). JN. res agitur, in discri- 
menque ventum est: to be in danger on 
every side, undique imminent discrimina ; 
lupum, id quod aiunt, auribus teneo: to 
be exposed to two dangers, periculo anci- 
piti premi: to be out of danger, extra pe- 
riculum esse; in tuto esse; a periculo 
abesse, vacare, periculo vacuum esse; in 
portu esse or navigare (Prov., to be safe in 
port ; the first, of persons and things ; the 
last, of things only): to pass through a 
danger safely, periculo perfungi: to be 
threatened with a danger, periculum alicui 
impendet, instat: to avoid a danger, peri- 
culum declinare (Cic.), vitare (Ces.): te 
escape from a danger, periculum effugere, 
subterfugere: to exaggerate the danger 
of any thing, * periculum alicujus rei ver- 
bis augére or exaggerare: to put out of 
danger, tutum prestare, in tuto collocare* 
aliquid or aliquem : to avert danger, peri- 
culum depellere, propulsare ; from any 
body, ab aliquo: to avert a danger that 
threatens every body, periculum, quod om- 
nibus intenditur, propulsare. || Danger 
of one’s life, vite: or mortis periculum 
(general terms): vitve or salutis discrimen 
(critical state of things, when one’s life is 
at stake) : capitis periculum or discrimen 
(danger of losing one’s head). To be or 
stand in danger of one’s life, in capitis or 
vita: periculum vocatum esse ; ad mortis 
periculum adductum esse (of an accused 
person) ; in precipiti esse (of @ sick per- 
son). He says that any body's life (= his 
neck) is in no danger, a sécuri negat ali- 
cui periculum esse (Cic.). [Vid. “Risk 
one’s life,” under To Risk.) To bring 
any body's life into danger, aliquem in 
capitis periculum inferre, inducere, ar- 
cessere. || Of a sick man. To be in 
danger, in preecipiti esse; in periculo 
mortis esse (Celsus); aliquem vix ulla 


DARI 
medicina peri subtrahit, 
sanescit a@ case that is almays one of 


@reat danger): to be out of danger (of 4 
sick person), omni periculo vacare ; tutu 
esse: foto alnest eyt of engi Seiwes 
spe esse ; potest alicui valetudo 
contingere (he may recover): to be quite 
out of danger, ex toto tutum esse (ali, 


festior est (Cic.). 
DANGEROUS, periculosus (general 
term) : periculi plenus (E>> ales plenus 


) 
ts poetical): anceps: dubius. JN. pericu- 


with danger): gravis (far from i i 
erable or unimportant ; @. g., @ war, ah op- 


): discrimen (the crit- 
ical point in a dangerous question or af- 
baad In this dangerous state of affairs, 
oc in tempore (vid. Commentators on 


vocare. It will be very dangerous for you 
to do, &c., sammo periculo facies, &c. 
(Cic.) : dangerous times, tempora pericu- 
losa, periculi plena; tempora dubia: dan- 
gerous places in the sea, * loca maris peri- 
culosa, or incerta ( poetically, brevia or 
vada brevia). [=> “ It is dangerous,” is 
often tr by adverb periculose ; 
thus, it is dangerous to sail in the winter, 
periculose navigatur hieme. 

DANGEROUSLY, periculose. To be 
dangerously ill, periculose #grotare: in 
periculo mortis esse; in precipiti esse. 

DANGEROUSNESS. Vid. Dancer. 

DANGLE. || To hang loose, pen- 
dére: suspensum ex aliquo loco pendére 
(Cic.): fluctuare (of any thing hanging 
loose ; vela, vestes, &c.): “to dangle on 
@ gibbet,” in furcd suspensum esse (Ulp. 
Dig.): to dangle by a rope, reste suspen- 
sum esse (Liv.). || To dangle after 
(=cleave to) any body, assectari ali- 
quem; asseclam or tatorem esse ali- 
cujus; quasi umbra aliquem sequitur ali- 
quis ; se aggluténare (Plaut., Men., 2, 2, 63). 

DANGLER, assecla; sectator or assec- 
tator; aticui deditus : to be a dangler after 
any body, studiosum esse alicujus; alicu- 
jus esse studiosissimum ; valde observare 
aliquem. 

DANK. Vid. Damp. 

DAPPER, pernix; agilis; promtus; 
versatilis; dexter. 

DAPPERLING, homunculus, or adoles- 
@entulus, pernix, agilis, &c. 

DAPPLE, adj., varius: varii coloris: 
coloris maculosi; maculosus ; maculis 
sparsus: dapple-gray, scutulatus (of hors- 
es): @ dapple-gray horse, equus scutulatus 
(Pall., Tsid.). 


DAPPLE, maculis spargere; maculas, 


facere in aliqua re. 

DARE. || To possess courage to 
doany thing, audére; non vereri, both 
followed by infinitive: hoc sibi sumere, 
ut, &c. (tu take upon one’s self): he dared 
to ask him, ausus est eum rogare. I dar 
not take the liberty of reproving you, mihi 
non sumo tantum neque arrogo, ut te vi- 
tuperem (Cic.) : they durst not stay, non 
ausi sunt manére : to dare to do any thing, 
audére aliquid ; periculum facere alicujus 
rei (to venture upon it) ; all things, ultima 
oe audére. {| To challenge, 


vi 

DARING, anim wus: fide: fident) : 
confidens (in a vad sense) gees pst 
elute; opposed to ignavus): audens (with 
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it, or aliquis vix | reference to a present occasion ; only in a 


good sense; opposed to vus): impi- 
dens (shameless) [vid. Botp, Coura- 
GEOUS]: audax (in good or tad sense, 
and as 2a abiding quality). {3° Corda- 
tus t thie sense is not Latin. 

DARINGLY, azimoze ; fdenter ; animo 
fidentt or presenti; impavide; sudacter 
or audacius; impudenter ‘ius, -issime} 

DARINGNESS, audacia (sometimes @ 
laudable boldness, sometimes fool-hardi- 
mess): confidentia (blind trust in one’s 
own. strength) : temeritas (recklessness of 
danger); temeritas et audacia; confiden- 
tia et temeritas. [>> Audeutia is always 
a laudabie daring or sptrit of enterprise. 
Vid. BotpNnEss, COURAGE. 

DARK. jj Void of light, obscurus 
(dark, obscure; not sufficiently illumina- 
ted ; to illustris): tenebricosus 
(veiled in darkness ; especially of shame- 
Sul things and places; libidines; popi- 
na; tempus ineuntis #tatis): caliginosus 
(quite without light; tenebricosus stron- 
ger than obscurus; caliginosus than tene- 
bricosus): (53> tenebricus [very rare} 
and tenebrosus are poetical words : cecus 
(when it is impossible to see; e. g., night, a 
house): opacus (shady; with reference to 
pleasant coolness; to apertus, 
a like séox1os) : umbrosus (stronger 

opacus, with an approximation to 
darkness = cxt6ets): nubilus (cloudy ; of 
@ day, &c.): somewhat dark, subobscurus: 
subnubilus (from clouds): a dark night, 
nox obscura (in which the sky is cloudy) : 
nox caliginosa (@ very dark night): nox 
czea or obducta (in which one can’t see 
two steps before one): it is dark, tenebrz 
sunt: w% grows dark, tenebrx oboriuntur; 
caligo offunditur; vesperascit; advespe- 
rascit: when it was already dark, jam ob- 
scura luce ; tenebris obortis : when tt was, 
or it being, still dark, obscuro etiam tum 
lumine: when it was just beginning to 
grow dark, primis se intendentibus tene- 
bris; primo vespere; prima nocte: to 
make any thing dark, obscurum facere, 
obscurare (j e. g., of @ room, cubicu- 
lum, conclave); alicui rei Incem eripere 
(to deprive it of light). A dark lantern, 
* laterna furtiva or surda : to see, as it were, 
in the dark, quasi per caliginem cernere 
(obscurely, Cic., Fin., 5,15, 43). jj Diffi- 
cult to understand, obscurus; czcus; 
involutus (obscure, dark) : non apertus ad 
intelligendum (not clear) : abstrusus (e. g., 
insidiew, disputatio): perplexus: impedi- 
tus: incertus, &c. Somewhat dark, sub- 
obseurus: to make any thing dark, alicui 
rei obscuritatem et tenebras afferre ; tene- 
bras obducere; lucem- eripere et quasi 
noctem quandam alicui rei offundere 
(Cie., N. D., 1,3, 6) : to make a speech dark, 
orationem occecare : to be so dark as to 
be unintelligible, in tenebris latére : ob- 
scuritate involutum latére: to be as dark 
as possible, crassis occultatum et circum- 
fusum tenebris latére; omni intellectu 
carére. || With reference to color, 
fuscus (dark-brown ; opposed to candidus) : 
austérus (= nigricans; opposed to a gay 
color): niger (opposed to albus): pullus 
(of a dirty black ; e. g., like the wool of a 
black sheep) : ravus (of @ yellowish gray) : 
to be somewhat dark, nigricare (of a color): 
colore nigricare (of a stuff, &c.). 

DARK, obscuritas ; obscurum : 

DARKNESS, } tenebr= (opposed to 
lux) : caligo (complete darkness). [S¥N. of 
adjectives under Dark.) To strengthen 
the notion, JN. obscuritas et tenebrz; te- 
nebrz et caligo; caligo et tenebre : dark- 
ness of the sky, ccelum caliginosum. {j 465- 
struseness, &c., of a subject, obscuri- 
tas. || Want of knowledge [vid. Ic- 
NORANCE]. In that state of darkness and 
uncertainty, in eA obscuritate et dubita- 
tione: any thing about which we are in the 
dark, res obscura, occulta, involuta, oc- 
culta et quasi involuta. 7 be in the dark 
about any thing, ignorare aliquid (once de 
aliquo, Cic., ignorat etiam de filio, Aéz., 8, 
14,3). Weare still in the dark about any 
thing, aliqua res nondum ad liquidum per- 
ducta or explorata est: to be involved in 
darkness, obscuritate involutum jacére: 
to dispel darkness from the mind as from 
the eyes, caliginem ab animo tanquam ab 








DASH 


dispellere. || The prince o 
darkness; vid. Devi. f 
“D , obscurare : tenebras ofun- 
dere, or obducere alicvi rei, or alicui (to 
wrap in dar so that it can no longer 
be seen in a clear light ; properly Cara 


cere, poeticaily 
any body's are 

gant: tenebrz oboriuntur ; tenebr mihi 
sunt; caligo oculis offunditur : 
“joy is darkened,” oculi alicujus tristitie 
quoddam nubilum ducunt (Qvint., 11, 3, 
75). Jt is natural that my walking in the 
sun should darken my complexion, qauum 
in sole ambulem, natura fit, ut colorer 
(Cic.): no forgetfulness shall darken the 
remembrance of you, tuam memoriam nulla 
oblivio obscurabit: to darken a subject, 
alicui rei obscuritatem et tenebras atferre 
or tenebras obducere; lucem eripere et 
quasi noctem quandam alicui rei offun- 
dere (Cic.): to darken any body's doors 





7 ¥ ie tect J 

DARKISH, subobscurus; subnubilus: 
a darkish night, nox subnubila: i gets 
darkish, nubilare cceepit. 

DARKLING, in tenebris latens. 

DARKLY, obscure; perplexe : to speak 
darkly, obscure dicere ; abscondite disse- 
rere: to see, as through a glass, darkly, 
quasi per caligi cernere. 
DARKNESS. Vid. Dagx, s. 

DARKSOME. || Dark, vid. |] Dark- 
ish, vid. 

DARLING, deliciz ; amores : any body 
is my darling, est mihi aliquis in deliciis. . 
or in amoribus, or in amore et deliciis; 
aliquem in deliciis habeo; est aliquis in 
sinu et complexu meo; est mihi aliquis 
longe omnium amicorum (if @ friend), li- 
berorum (if @ child), carissimus : my dar- 
oe mi; dulcissime rerum. 


DARNER, sarcinator: sarcinatrix (of 
one who patches and repairs, Lucil., Varr., 
Inscriptions). A good darner, * tibialium 
callida prea ts “e 

DARNING-N ILE, perhaps * acus 
grandior. 

DART, telum missile; also missile (gen- 
eral terms): jaculum (general term, in- 
cluding the hunting-dart); pilum (a short 
dart, used by the Roman infantry): veru- 
tum: tragulum (military darts) = lancea 
(along dart, used by the pretorian guard). 
[>> Hasta and tancea serve both for thrust- 
ing and hurling ; pilum, jaculum, more 
Sor hurling (Dod.) : to hurl a dart, missile 
(jaculum, &c.) mittere. Vid. Spear. 

. DART. || To hurl, mittere ; jaculari; 
conjicere (SyNn., &c., in Hurt, vid.}: to 
dart any thing at any body's head, in caput 
alicujus aliquid jaculari: to dart light- 
ning, fulmina jaculari; fulminare. || To 
dart upon (= fty at; attack), se conji- 
cere in aliquid or aliquem; involare in 
aliquem or aliquid; also, ad aliquem (Bei. 
Alez., 52; to fly at): to dart suddenly upon 
any body, incurrere or irrumpere in ali- 
quem. || To resh; to dart into a place, 
involare in locum: conjicere se in locum: 
raptim intrare locum: precipitem ire (te 
dart headlong, in aliquid). || Emit (of 
beams, &c.), mittere (e. g., lucem mittere). 
The moon darts her beams to the earth, luna 
lucem mittit in terram: [>> jactare lu 
cem (e. g., proprio de corpore, Lucr.) i. 
poetical: jaculari lacem (Plin.). || Fie 
To dart a look at any body, oculos or os ip 
aliquem conjicere. To dart an angry or 
threatening look at any body, * infestos, 
truces, or minaces oculos ad aliquem con- 
jicere. 

DASH, Trans. |] Strike or knock 
against, offendere aliquid ad aliquid 
(unintentionally ; e. g., one’s head against 
the door, caput ad fores; one’s foot against 
@ stone, pedem ad lapidem) : oo. 
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DASH 


dere or impingere alicui rei (purposely ; 
illidere, referring to the injury received ; 
impingere, to the violence of the shock ; 
one's head against the door, caput foribus 
Mllidere ; one’s head violently against the 
wall, caput parieti ingenti impetu impin- 
gere): allidere (to dash any thing against 
any thing; rare, but classical: pars ad 
scopulos allisa, Ces.): aftligere (to strike 
down ; properly and figuratively : opposed 
to excitare; also to dash against; e. g., 
affligere navem ad scopulos, Cic.): to dash 
one's self against any thing, impingere se 
in aliquid (e. g., in columnas, Sen.) : of- 
fendere aliquid ; illidi or impingi alicui 
rei: ineutere aliquid alicui rei (to strike it 
against it; e. g. pedem terre [= to 
stamp on it], Quint., pollicem limini cubi- 
culi, Plin.). To dash one's fist into any 
body, impingere pugnum alicui (Plaut.). 
To dash any body's brains out, caput eli- 
dere (e. g., saxo, Liv., 21, 45) ; alicujus ce- 
rebrum or caput comminuere (pre-clas- 
sical) ; excutere cerebrum alicui (Plaut.): 
cerebrum effringere (f, Virg.). (= 
Oss. Liv., 8,6; lapsus per gradus, ca- 
pite graviter offenso, ita impactus est 
saxo, ut sopiretur, shows that impingere 
may be used in the passive without imply- 
ing intention). To dash the ships one 
against another, inter se navigia collidere 
(Curt.): to dash a cup from any body's 
hands, excutere poculum e manibus 
(Pers... To dash to pieces, confrin- 
gere: effringere (break to pieces): discu- 
tere (by a violent blow, separating the parts 
of a structure; e. g., columnam ; lateri- 
tium ; aliquantum muri): contundere (to 
pound to pieces, contusi ac debilitati inter 
saxa rupesque, Liv., 21 40). To be dashed 
to pieces (of ships), elidi et naufragio in- 
terire (Ces., B. C., 3, 27, very rare). || To 
sprinkle with any thing; e. g., wa- 
ter, aspergere ; conspergere: respergere. 
|| To mingle any thing with any 
thing, miscére aliquid cum aliqua re, 
aliquid aliqua re, or aliquid alicui rei; ad- 
miscére alicui rei; or, in the passive, ad- 
misceri aliqua re. || Zo dash or put 
out of countenance, pudorem alicui 
injicere, incutere (ft): ruborem alicui af- 
terre (to put to the blush, Tac., Ann., 13, 
15, 2). Z'o be dashed, pudor sutfunditur 
mihi; pudore afficior aliqua re: dashed, 
pudore suffusus. || Zo frustrate (vid.), 
ad vanum, or ad irritum, or ad vanum et 
irritum redigere; ad nihil redigere; dis- 
turbare (e. g., nuptiasy; legem): to dash 
all any body's projects, conturbare alicui 
omnes rationes; alicujus consilia discu- 
tere (Just., 2, extr.): death dashes all 
one’s hopes and projects, ommem spem at- 
que omnia vite consilia mors pervertit, 
|| Dash out pos Erase}. || Zo beat 
down; to dash any body's pride, alicujus 
spiritus reprimere: to dash any body's 
hopes or confidence, alicujus spem infrin- 
gere, debilitare; spem alicui prwcidere. 
|| Sketch hastily (Pope), primis velut 
lineis aliquid designare. 

DASH, intTR., impingi, illidi, alltdi ali- 
cui rei (e. g., saxo): offendere alicui rei 
and in aliquo (e. g., offendere solido, Hor. ; 
puppis offendit in scopulo, Ov.): afiligi 
(e. g. maves saxo). || Rush: vid. to 
Rusu; to dash (= rush) into [vid. “to 
Dart into”|. The waves dash violently 
against the shore, fluctus se illidunt max- 
imo cum souitu in litus. The waves dash 
ovcr the ships, naves tluctibus complentur 
(Cas., B. G., 4, 28). 

DASH, s. || Collision, collisus (post- 
Augustan): concursio: illisus (only in ab- 
lative; illisu aquarum, Sil.): ictus levis 
(a light stroke). || Violent and sud- 
den onsct, incursio: incursus: impe- 
tus. Yo make a dash against the enemy, 
equum or se immittere in hostes; incur- 
rere, invehi in hostem. || A sprink- 
ling, respersio. || A small portion 
or admixture of any thing, paullu- 
lum: exiguum (Liv., and post-classical ; 
e. g., aqua, mellis): nescio quid: aliquid. 
A dash of literature, literularum nescio 
se (Cic,, Att., 7, 2, 7). A man with a 

ash of impudence, paullum impudens. 
It may often be translated by non sine 
(with or without quidam) : not without a 
dash of envy, non sine invidid: to have a 
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DAUN 


dash of (any color ; e. g.) violet, in violam 
vergere ; violam sentire ; in violam desi- 
nere. || A mark in writing, * signum 
orationis precise (unknown to the an- 
cients). By a single dash of his pen, una 
literarum significatione (of an order given 
by a single letter). 

DASHING. Vid. Dasu, s. 

DASTARD. Vid. Cowarp. 

DATA, concessw res (Cic.): concessa 
(points, &c., that are granted. JN. certa 
atque concessa. Sometimes indicia, argu- 
menta may serve, or initia (necessary first 
principles ; e. g., in geometry, Cic.). 

DATE, dies. Without date, sine die et 
consule (after Roman custom) ; * sine die. 
His third letter bears date the 12th of No- 
vember, tertia est epistola prid. Id. No- 
vemb. data (Cic.). Your letters were of 
an earlier date than Cesar’s, antiquior dies 
in tuis ascripta literis, quam in Cesaris. 
|| End, vid. || Duration, vid. || To 
grow out of date, obsolescere : out of date, 
obsoletus; desuetus. || The fruit of 
the palm-tree, palmula; palme _ po- 
mum. || The tree itself, palma (* phe- 
nix dactylifera, Linn.). A date grove, 
palmetum. Date wine, vinum palmeum., 
“ Date” as adjective, palméus. 

DATE, v. To date a letter, diem in epis- 
told ascribere : to neglect to date it, diem 
in epistold non ascribere: the third letter 
is dated November 12, tertia est epistola 
prid. Id. Novemb. data (Cic., Att., 3, 23, 1, 
5): not dated, sine die et consule (since 
the ancients reckoned by consuls, Ulp,, 
Dig., 2,13,1,§ 1). Oss. In a wider sense, 
“to date’ may be translated by dare, scri- 
bere. His letter was datcd the first of Jan- 
uary, epistola Calendis Januariis data or 
scripta est (after Cic.). || To refer the 
beginning or origin of any thing 
to any thing or any body, repetere 
initia alicujus rei ex aliqua re (Cic., Fam., 
6, 16). To date any thing too far back, 
aliquid longius repetere: further back 
than is necessary, aliquid longius repetere, 
quam res postulat. 

DATE, intr., initium capere: incipere: 
ceepisse: any thing will date from to-day, 
hodiernus dies initium alicujus rei erit 
(Tac., Agric., 30): any thing dates from 
such a time or event, duco initia alicujus 
rei ex aliqua re: fables do not date from 
¢sop, fabule originem non ab A‘sopo ac- 
cipiunt (Quint.). 

DATIVE, causus dativus, or dativus 
only (Quint.) ; dandi casus (Varr.). 

DAUB, linere; oblinere (aliquid aliqua 
re): illinere (aliquid aliqua re) : perlincre 
(Col.) : ungere ; perungere (with any thing 
greasy): *male pingere (of a painter), 
|| Defile, inquinare aliquid aliqua re: 
one's self, se inquinare aliqua re (e. g., ca- 
no, or sordibus). || Z'’0 coat over, indu- 
cere aliquid alicui rei or super aliquid; 
inducere aliquid aliqua re (e. g., to daub 
the walls with war, inducere ceram parieti, 
or parietem cera): circumlinere aliquid 
aliqua re (¢f coatedall round). || To cov- 
er with something specious, hones- 
ta preescriptione aliquid tegere : rei defor- 
mi dare colorem. || Z'o flatter gross- 
ly; vid. FLaTTer. 

DAUB, s. *tabula male picta (after 
Cic., tabule bene pict). 

DAUBER, opus negligenter faciens 
(generally): *male pingens (of a paint- 
er). || Fie. Flatterer; vid. adulator: 
assentator : homo blandus. 

DAUGHTER, filia (opposed to filius): 
puella; virgo (opposed to puer, juvenis) : 
the daughter of any body, ex aliquo nata 
(> but not mea, tua nata): the master's 
daughter, filia herilis (with reference to the 
servants) ; filia familias (with reference to 
her being still under age, and, therefore, 
under her father's power): little daughter, 
filiola or (éf very little) filiola admodum 
parva: daughter's son, ex filid nepos : 
daughter's daughter, ex filid neptis: my, 
thy, his, ex filid mea, tua, sua Nepos or 
neptis: daughter's children, ex filid nepo- 
tes : daughtcr’s husband, gener: daugh- 
ter-in-law, nurus. || Fra., quasi alumna 
quiedam: the Latin language is the dangh- 
ter of the Greek, * lingua Latina e Greca 
nata est. 

DAUNT. Vid. To FRIGHTEN. 





DAY 


DAUNTLESS, Vid. Fearvess. 
DAUNTLESSNESS, Vid. Fraruxss- 


NESS. 
DAUPHIN, * Delphinus : * filius 


Francogallie in spem regni tus: * reg- 
ni Francogallici heres. Vid. Gown: 
PRINCE. 


foo monediila (*corvus monedila, 
inn.). 

DAWDLE, cessare: tempus perdere: 
tempore abuti. 

DAWDLER, cessator: homo ignavus 
et cessator. 

DAWN, v. The day or morning dawns, 
lucescit; illucescit; dilucescit Ce but 
not elucescit); lux oritur: the day has 
dawned, lucet: before the day dawns, an- 
tequam lucet: as soon as ever the morn- 
ing dawns, ubi primum illucescit : as soon 
as it has dawned, simulatque lucet (or In- . 
ceat) ; the morning had not yet dawned, 
when, &c., nondum lucebat, quum, &c. 
|| Fie. To unfold itself, adolescere 
(advance toward maturity ; e. g. ratio, in- 
genium) : ostendere se (show ttself) : elu- 
cére (shine forth). His genius is begin- 
ning to dawn, scintilla ingenii jam elucet 
in puero (after Cic., Rep., 2, 21): * inge- 
nium ejus sese ostendit or clarius conspi- 
citur. 

DAWN, s., prima lux; diluculum: at 
dawn, diluculo ; prima luce: ubi primum 
illuxit: ad lucem; luce oriente : called up 
at the first streak of the dawn, ad primam 
Auroram excitus. 

DAY, dies (opposed to nox): lux (op- 
posed to tenebrw or nox): the longest day, 
dies solstitialis ; solstitium (he whole time 
when the days are longest): the shortest 
day, dies brumalis; bruma (the whole time 
when the days are shortest): the days are 
longer than with us, dierum spatia ultra 
nostri orbis mensuram (Tac., Agr., 12, 3): 
before day, ante lucem: at break of day, 
(cum) prima luce; luce oriente: by day, 
die : interdiu: by daylight, luce: night 
and day, diem noctemque; dies noctes- 
que ; noctes diesque ; noctes et dies ; noc- 
tes atque dies (all equally common ; but 
noctes precedes when the notion of “night” 
is to be made prominent. Noctesque et 
dies is poetical): die ac nocte; nocte ac 
die; die noctuque; nocte et interdiu (= 
by night and by day): they worked at it 
night and day, nocturnus diurno continu- 
atus labor est: the day breaks, lucescit; 
illucescit ; dilucescit ; lux oritur: for 
many mouths there is no day, multis men- 
sibus dies non cernitur: it is broad day, 
clara dies est: the day is far advanced, 
multus dies est: when it was already broad 
day, or when the day was already far ad- 
ranced, multo die : it is eight days to-day 
hic est octavus dies: to the day (= at or 
by any appointed day), in or ad diem; ad 
diem dictum, statutum or constitutum; in 
diem certum : to sleep till it is broad day, 
ad lucem dormitare ; in medios dies dor- 
mire: to wish any body good-day, aliquem 
salvum esse jubére; aliquem salutare: 
good-day, salve or (if several are address- 
ed) salvete : to make a day (=a merry day) 
of it, diem testum agere: a good day (in 
a fever), dies intermissionis: @ bad day 
(in a fever), dies accessionis febris: a 
lucky day, dies albus or candidus: an uf- 
lucky day, dies ater or ominosus: a space 
of two, three, or four days, biduum ; tridu- 
um; quatriduum : three whole days, totum 
or universum triduum: every other day, 
alternis diebus: from day to day, in dies: 
day after day, diem ex die; diem de die 
(Le not de die in diem): every day, quo- 
tidie (occurring every day): in dies singu- 
los or in dies (arhen there is daily increase 
or decrease). To be waiting or expecting 
day after day, diem ex die exspectare : to 
put off day after day, diem de die differre; 
aliquid in diem ex die ditferre: the evil is 
gone ly for to-day, or deferred to another 
day, malum abiit in diem: to ask for any 
thing for a day, aliquid rogare in diem : 
promised by such a day, in diem promis- 
sus (e. g., pecunia) : to make but one meal 
aday, in dics singulas escas edere (Plaut.): 
but for a day (= for a very short time), in 
dicm (e. g., natura flores in diem gignit, 
Cic.) : five times a day, quinquies in die 
(Plin.): several times a dey, swepius in die 


ersus 

"ape plmpethncen liane rp D7 

e. g., poenas e iei dare 

(Cie. ; Gicomaalam mecum scrutari 


peucis post diebus "Gulp. « ap. 
cis diebus interjectis (Liv) - 


found = hodie quoque: hodienum and 
hodiedum are barbarous, Hand, Turs., 3, 


vunt: in our tas) aus nostra etate ; 
nostro tempore ; n0ostris temporibus: in 
any body's later days, in senectute: to 
y see ones days in ease, in want, vitam 
legere in otio, in egestate: to end one’s 
days, diem supremum obire. |] Order 
rig the day, perkaps edictum: to publish 
on agony of the day, edictum proponere: 
that, &c., edicere, ut or né. || Fic. To be 
the order of the day, vigére (e. g., pro pu- 
teh pro virtute audacia, avaritia vigé- 
t) 
DAY-BED, lecticula lucubratoria (a 
couch, on which the ancients lay in the day- 
time to meditate and study). 

DAY-BOOK, epheméris, idis, f. (é6npe- 
pis) or pure Latin, commentarii diurni: 
adversaria, plural : to enter any thing into 
@ day-book, aliquid in commentarios diur- 
nos referre ; aliquid i in libellum memorize 
causa referre : to keep a day-book (= jour- 
nal), facta dictaque describere per dies. 

DAY-BREAK, lucis ortus; prima lux; 
diluculum: before daybreak, ante lucem; 
antequam luceat (luceret): about or to- 
arate daybreak, sub ortum lucis; ad lu- 

luce appetente.: at daybreak, pri- 
ar ise ; simulatque luceat (luceret) ; Pi 
primum illucescit (illuxit). 

DAY-LABORER, in diem se locans: 
Mercenarius: operarius: in plural, ope- 
re mercénarie ; or merely oper: to htre 
day-laborers, operas (mercenarias) condu- 
cere: to bea day-laborer, operas preebére: 
he was a day- laborer, ei opera vita erat 
(Ter., Phorm., 2, 3, 16). 

DAY LIGHT, lux: >> lux diurna 
only Lucr., 6, 848, and lumen diurnum 
(the sun, or morning star) only Ov., Fast., 
4,450; Luer., 4, 459: to see daylight, in lu 
seks edi; suscipi ; nasci : to shun daylight, 


fugere 

DAY-STAR, stella diurna (Plaut., Men., 
1, 2, 26): Lucifer. 

DAZZLE, oculos, or oculorum aciem 
prestringere ( mot perstringere). 
The sun's rays the eyes, solis radii 
visus pemetrinndet MODE || Impropr. 
To blind the eyes of the mind, &c., 
excare, excecare, Occecare aliquem or 
alicujus. mentem ; animi er mentis aciem, 
oculos alicujus preestringere : by beauty, 
&c., capere, irretire, in amorem pellicere : 
the dignity and | splendor of Domitius daz- 

the eves of Vatinius, Domitii itas 
et splendor prestringebat oculos Vatinii. 
He is dazzled by the splendor of his own 
name, Ulius animi aciem ag (not 





DEAD 


it) ergo sui nominis (Cic.) : 
my eyes are dazzled, oculi fulgore stupent. 

DEACON, diaciénus (Eccl.). 

DEACONESS, diaconissa (Eccl.). 

DEACONRY, diaconatus (as en office, 

—,; * munus diaconi. 

DEAD, mortuus ({3> in classical prose 
never defunctus) : : exanimis; exanimus 
(when life is gone): inapimus, inanimis 
aan et lin be inanimate, opposed to ani- 

: Vita et sensu carens (nat- 
eraky stdout life and feeling): exsanguis 
(without blood ; edad Tait fe ceased to 


circulate ; also atirely ; e€. &., genus 
orationis). A body, mortuus, funus 
(acorpse). Almost dead, prope eXsanguis ; 


intermortuus: the kingdom of the dead, 
inferi : to rise from the dead, ab inferis ex- 
sistere: to raise from the dead, ab inferis 
excitare, or revocare ; a morte ad vitam 
revocare : to strike ike dead, plagam mortife- 
ram infligere alicui (Cic. in Vat. 8, 20, 
pared Saber to be struck dead by 
, ictu fulminis deflagrare (Cic.). 
It is that such a person is dead, mor- 
tuus esse aliquis dicitur or nunciatur. He 
is a dead man, actum est de aliquo: Jam 
agree ervsl por occidi, nullus sum: to 
be half with laughing, rizsu pene 
emori: the city is like a city of the dead, 
* ingens solitudo est in urbe ; * vastum in 
tota urbe silentium est (a2 dead silence). 
{| Ixrpropr., mortuus (that has died away ; 
e. g., carbones ; natura; also mare; and 
= xo longer in use; e. g., leges. lingua, 
Ctc.): languidus (feeble ; 3 unimpressive ; 
e. g., Imago, colores) : emortuus (quite 
dead ; e. membrum, carbo): premor- 
tuus ‘Gdore its time; e. g., limbs ; also 
ively, vires) : intermortuus (of what 
has lost its briiliancy ; opposed to exardes- 
cere: also of what eae wholly disappeared, 
Catiline reli ia generis) : 
dead capital, pecunie otiose2, Vacuz, or 
Steriles: his — lies dead; pecunize 
Otiose jacent: vapidus; saporis expers ; 
infirmi saporis (of liquors) : dead sleep, 
* somnus morti similis; *sopor morti si- 
millimus. J lay in a dead sleep, somnus 
artissimus me complexus est (Cic., Somn. 
Scip., 1): tam gravi somno premor, ut 
nullo modo excitari queam (Plin., 8, 36, 
54, § 127): dead water, aqua stagnans ; 
aqua pigra; stagnum: dead flesh, caro 
hebes. Dead colors, colores languidi, fus- 
ci, non leti: @ dead silence, altum silenti- 
um. The ears are dead, frigid: languidx- 
que aures (Cels.). A dead language, lin- 
gua mortua (after lezges mortuz, Cic.) or 
* lingua, que ex vita et consuctudine 
communi abiit; * lingua ex usu commu- 
ni remota ; * lingua solis literarum mon- 
umentis servata (Wyttenb.). A dead calm, 
tanta malacia ac tranquillitas, ut se ex 
loco movére non possint (sc. naves, Ces.) : 
a drunk, vino sepultus (f): a dead lift, 
, or perdite, or perdite et 
eigen desperatio rerum: to help a 
man at a dead lift, (herentem) aliquem 
expedire. || In the dead of the night, 
nocte intempesta. 
DEAD-NETTLE, galevpsis (vadioyis, 
Plin. ; also Linn.) ; pure Latin, lamium. 
DEADEN. || To weaken, imbecillam 
or infirmum reddere (e. g., stomachum) : 
debilitare; delumbare (e. g., sententias) : 
enervare (e. g., rationem; corpus oratio- 
nis, Petr.: infirmare (to take away its 
strength, force, validity ; e. g., fidem tes- 
tis): attenuare ; extenuare (properly, to 








make thin ; attenuare vires, curas; exten- 
uare spem, curas, molestias, mala, vires) : 
minuere ; imminuere; comminuere (fo | 
ahate) : frangere ; infringere ; refringere 
(to break the force of any thing): hebe- 
tare; obtundére (to make dull; especially | 
the senses) : the sight, hebetare aciem ocu- 
lorum, or oculos; the sense of hearing, | 
hebetare aures ; obtundere auditum:; the | 
mind, animum, or ingenium, or ingenii vi- | g. 
res comminuere; the mind and body, ner- 
vos mentis ac corporis frangere; hope, | 
spem debilitare or extenuare: courage, 
animum frangere or infringere ; their vio- 
lence, impetum comprimere, or sedare. 
DEADLY, adj., mortifer (death-bring- 
ing; e. g., a cut, thrust. wound, sickness ; | 
For ae to be used figuratively ; poetical, | 
or letifer): exitialis (bringing ruin 
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= destruction) : capitalis (even to death): 
enemy, inimicus (hostis, adversa- 
entaeialia® to show one's self any body's 
enemy, se alicui implacabilem in- 
peepee ale prebere 
odium capitale, or imp 
@ deadly not pg mortiferum) : 5 
inimicitie gravissime : to 
deadly hatred against any body, 
praie ‘odio seer ore dissidére ; implaca- 
bile odium in aliqnem suscepisse. 4 dead- 
ly poison, venenum dirum, malum or exiti- 
ale (after Pliny, animalia venenata magis 
esitialia, si, &c.): (@ cup of deadly pois- 
on, um mortis: deadly stn, (grande) 
nefus: to think it a deadly sin to, &c., ne- 

fas habére or credere (2ith opp ae 

DEADLY, adv., mortifere : to f 
ly wounded, mortifero vulnere ace ca 
ioe pes pale, cadaverosus : Turidus 

ina sense): perpallidus 

DEADLY NIGHTSHADE, 
belladonna (Linn.), 

DEADNESS, rigor (numbness, rigidity 
from cold): torpor (in , as a 
State): torpedo ( , Gs an accid 
only: figurattcely for sloth) : stupor 
uratively, the stunning caused ae 
languor (sometimes applied to color): \assi- 
tudo (caused by fatigue) : hebetatio (Plin. ; 
the blunting or bluntness, hebetudo, very 
late; sensuum, Macrob.): imbecillitas : 
infirmitas: debilitas (weakness; all three, 
also, figuratively of the mind): virium de- 
fectio (the loss or failing of strength) : res- 
olutio ( state; e. g.. nervorum, 
Cels.): inertia (want of activity): frigus 
(coldness, inactivity, Cic.): *sapor alicu- 
jus rei nullus; insulsitas ( ness with 
reference to liveliness and beauty ; e. g. vil- 
lw): deadness (of the flesh), caro hebes: 
deadness to the world, * animus ab omni 
rerum humanarum cura alienus: dead- 
ness of the eye, hebetatio oculorum: reso- 
lutio oculorum (Cels.): deadness of the 

stomach, imbecillitas or infirmitas stema- 
chi; resolutio stomachi: deadness of the 
pulse, venarum exigui imbecillique pul- 
sus: deadness of the mental faculties, animi 
imbecillitas ; animi debilitas ; animi vigor 
obtusus : animi acies or vis obtusa: dead- 
ness Of the limbs, vires corporis affectz. 

DEAF, surdus (both of one who can not 
and of one who will not hear): auribus cap- 
tus (whether naturally deaf, or through 
apg somewhat deaf, surdaster (Cic., 

-, 5, 40, 116): naturally = alicui 
euditos negatus est: to grow deaf, obsur- 
descere: to make any body almost deaf 
with any thing, sliquem or alicujus aures 
obtundere aliqua re: the ears of any body 
are deaf to any thing, aures alicujus ad 
aliquid surde, or ad aliquid clause sunt; 
eurdus est aliquis in aliqua re; aliquid in 
aures non recipit or accipit: to be deaf to 
advice, aliquem (monentem) non audire : 
to preach to deaf ears, surdo or surdis au- 
ribus canere (V. L., 40, 4); frustra surdas 
aures fatigare (Curt.) ; surdo narrare fab- 
ulam (Ter); ; Verba fiunt mortuo (Ter.): 
deaf and dumb, naturaliter surdus idem- 
que mutus: cui et auditus negatus est, et 
sermonis usus ablatus (both after Plin., 10, 
69, 88). To turn a deaf ear to any body, 
respuere aliquem auribus, or aures ali- 

quem respuunt (to refuse to listen to a 
teed one dislikes). 

EAFEN, exsurdare (the proper word ; 
e. ee aures): obtundere (fo stua with 
clamor, aures; or any body with entreaties. 
aliquem rogitando). 

DEAFISH, surdaster (Cic., Tuse. 5, 
40, 116): to be deafish, graviter audire 
¢: > wot male audire, means to 
hare a bad character); gravitate auditds 
laborare: aures hebetiores habére. 

DEAFNESS, eurditas. 

DEAL. || A considerable quanti- 
ty; sometimes by copia, vis, multitudo fe. 
g. copia argenti: infimta vis marmoris; 





| copia frugum); but mostly by the neuter 


adjectites of quantity: @ great deal of 


| any thing, multam; plurimum and (less 


strong) aliquantum (=a considerable deal; 


|e. g., argenti): a deal of trouble, pluri- 


mum laboris et operm. <A great deal (= 
by a great deal), multo, longe ; sometimes 
multis partibus. | Deal at cards, * pe 
ginarum i « S cy pied 
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deal, * tuum est paginas disperilre. || Fir 
wood, lignum abiegnum: abies. 

DEAL, Tr., dividere; dispertire; dis- 
tribuere; dispensare (to deal ont in 
shares): largiri: dilargiri; elargiri (to deal 
out or spend with liberality: elargiri, Pers., 
3, 70) : to deal out corn, frumentum metiri ; 
meat, viscerationem dare; among the sol- 
diers, militibus ; the tablets used in voting, 
tabellas diribere: to deal any body hard 
words, verbis castigare aliquem; blows, 
pugnos obserere alicui (comical): to deal 
cards, * paginas dispertire, *chartas or 
scidas distribuere. ' 

DEAL, 1ntR. || Behave (absolutely or 
toward a person; followed by “with” or 
“by”): tractare aliquem (to treat him; e. 
g., liberaliter, injuriosius, honorificentius, 
benignius): habére aliquem (e. g., bene, 
male, liberaliter): agere; aliquem esse 
in aliquem (e. g., who did not deal with 
you quite fairly, qui in te injustior fuit) ; 
se preebére erga or in aliquem: to deal 
honorably in any thing, in aliqua re bene, 
or optima fide versari, or probe agere ; to 
deal liberally with any body, liberaliter al- 
iquem habére; to deal harshly with any 
body, aspere or male aliquem tractare ; 
aliquo deuti (Nep., Eum., 11, 3): to deal 
indulgently with any body, indulgentia or 
indulgenter tractare aliquem: indulgére 
alicui (vid. Herz., Ces., B. G., 1, 40): to 
deal with any body exactly as with every 
body else, aliquem eodem loco habére, 
quo alium: to deal with any body as with 
an enemy, (in) hostium numero habére; 
pro hoste habére or ducere: he dealt kind- 
ly with me, benigne se mihi prebuit ; be- 
nignum eum expertus sum; benigne me 
“ excepit, or mecum egit. Sometimes, “to 
deal with” = “to do with,” facere alicui, 
aliquo, or (seldom) de aliquo. How would 
you deal with this fellow ? quid huic hom- 
ini facias? || Manage a person, trac- 
tare aliquem: alicujus animum flectere: 
ex Voluntate uti aliquo (to do what one 
pleases with him): one who knows how to 
deal with any body, artifex alicujus or ali- 
cujus animum tractandi: casy to deal with, 
tractabilis (e. g.. homo; ingenium): a tem- 
per that is casy to dial with, mite ac trac- 
tabileingenium. || Manage or handle 
(subjects, affairs, &c.), tractare (to handle; 
e. g., questionem, res turbidas): to deal 
with a subject, tractare rem (general term): 
dicere de aliqua re (by word of mouth) : 
scribere de aliqua re; scriptura persequi 
aliquid; disserere, disputare de aliqua re: 
to deal bricfly with any thing, paucis ab- 
selvere aliquid: to deal awkwardly with 
any thing, rem perperam incipere or ag- 
gredi: how would he deal with this con- 
clusion ? quid faceret huic conclusioni? 
(Cic.) || To deal in, or drivea trade 
in, any thing, rem gerere; rem gere- 
re et lucrum facere (if profitably) ; mer- 
caturam (mercaturas, tf in several things) 
facere (as a merchant, especially a whole- 
sale dealer): negotiari; vendere or ven- 
ditare ; commercium alicujus rei facere 
(e. g., thuris, Plin.): the Roman merchants 
deal with the Gauls, mercatores Romani 
ad Gallos commeant (that is, g0 with their 
merchandise backward and forward, Cas., 
BiG aks A): 

DEALER. A dealer in any thing, mer- 
eator alicujus rei (e. g., thuris Arabico- 
rumque odorum, Plin., 6, 24, 26): qui 
commercium exercet alicujus rei (of ar- 
ticles of commerce ; e. g., Hi primi commer- 
cium thuris fecere maximeque exercent, 
Plin., 12, 14, 30): qui venditat, &c., ali- 
quid. 4 dealer in leather, * qui coria ven- 
dit or venditat; tn dry goods, * qui mer- 
ces ad ulnam vendit. A retail dealer ; 
wholesale dealer {vid. Retatt, WHOLE- 
SALE]. || Absolutely ; institor (a retailer, 
or dealer in trifles going from house to 
house) : mercator ; negotiator (a mer- 
chant): tabernarius (if he keeps a shop): 
propola; caupo (both mere venders of dif- 
Serent articles): nundinator (one who fre- 
quents the weekly markets). || A dealer 
at cards, * qui paginas dispertit: a care- 
ful dealer at cards, * qui paginas studio- 
se dispertit. || Zio be a plain dealer 
with any body, *sine fraude agere cum 
aliquo: @ plain dealer, homo sine fuco et 
fallaciis ; a aeulle dealer, fraudator : ho- 
176 
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mo ad fallendum paratus or instructus ; 
quadruplator: bilinguis (double-tongued) : 
homo ad fraudem acutus; veterator; ho- 
mo totus ex fraude factus (opposed to ho- 
mo sine fuco et fallaciis): to be a double- 
dealer, totum ex fraude et fallaciis con- 
stare, or (with reference to any body) ali- 
cui fucum facere ; aliquem fraude or dolo 
capere. || Fic. A dealer in any thing 
(e. g., “these small dealers in wit and 
learning,” Swift), velut institor quidam 
alicujus rei (e. g., eloquentia, Quint., 8, 3, 
12); or iustitor alicujus rei only (e. g., 
ambitiosus institor eloquentiw, Quint. = 
ostentator, jactator). 

DEALING, || Jntercourse, commer- 
cium (properly for trade, then also of con- 
nection generally) : negotia, plural (busi- 
ness): conversatio (familiar intercourse 
in daily life) : usus (intercourse with a per- 
son from which one derives benefit): con- 
suetudo (habits of intercourse or intimacy) : 
convictus (as far as one, more ur less, lives 
with another). To have dealings with any 
body, commercium habére cum aliquo; 
commercio alicujus frui; est mihi com- 
mercium or consuetudo cum aliquo: to 
break off all dealings with any body, con- 
suetudinem intermittere: to order one’s 
slaves to have no dealings with strangers, 
servis vetare quidquam rei cum alienis 
hominibus esse: to have no dealings with, 
commercium cum aliquo non est; in any 
thing, alicujus rei; cum aliquo or aliqua 
re commerci nihil est (Plaut.). || T'reat- 
nent, tractatio (e. g., of questions, affairs, 
&c., rerum, questionum): *rei tractan- 
dw modus: (agendi) ratio: agendi mo- 
dus. Harsh dealing, severitas (opposed to 
indulgentia). Gentle dealing, lenitas. To 
be harsh in one’s dealings with any body, 
severitatem adhibére alicui, or in aliquem: 
to be too indulgent in one’s dealings with 
any body, aliquem nimia indulgentia trac- 
tare. || Behavior; plain or upright deal- 
ing, fides: integritas et fides: probitas : 
Double-dealing, fallacia: doli atque falla- 
cie. To be guilty of double-dealing in 
any thing, fallaciam in re facere; toward 
any body, fraudem alicui facere ; dolum 
alicui struere, nectere, confingere: there 
is some double-dealing, aliquid doli subest: 
there is no double-dealing, nihil doli sub- 
est. || At cards, *paginarum disperti- 
tio: careful dealing, * paginarum studio- 
sa dispertitio (so as to avoid a misdeal). 

DEAN, *decanus, 

DEANERY. || Dean’s house, * Deca- 
ni domicilium: domus, que ad habitan- 
dum semper datur ei, qui Decani munus 
obtinet (after Vitr., 2, 8, 9). || Dean’s 
office; vid. next word. 

DEANSHIP, *decani munus; decana- 


tus, tis, m. 

DEAR. || Beloved, carus; gratus; ju- 
cundus: a dear boy or girl, puer, puella 
suavis, dulcis: @ dear man (ironically), 
suavis homo (Ter., Phorm., 2. 3, 64): my 
dear fellow (in accosting)! O bone! vir 
bone ! also (in @ parenthesis) amabo or 
sodes: by whatever is most dear to you, 
have compassion upon us, per ea, quae tibi 
dulcissima sunt in vitd, miserere nostri: 
T hold any body dear, or any body is dear 
to me, aliquis mihi carus, gratus, gratus 
acceptusque est; aliquem carum habvo ; 
aliquem diligo, amo: very dear, aliquem 
unice diligo: to be dear to any body, alicui 
cordi esse; ab aliquo amari, diligi: to hold 
any body as dear as a@ son, aliquem haud 
secus diligere ac filium: he zs as dear to 
me as my own brother, ne frater quidem 
mihi carior est: his life is dearer to him 
than his fame, illi major vite quam gloria 
cupido. || Costly, carus (opposed to vi- 
lis): magni pretii; pretiosus (opposed to 
parvi pretii). Corn is dear, annona cara 
est: in much dearer times, rebus cariori- 
bus multo (7er., Phorm., 5, 3,8): what you 
do not want is dear at any price, quod non 
opus est, asse carum est: to buy any thing 
dear, aliquid emere care, or magno, or 
male; comparare aliquid magno prctio: 
very dear (used adverbially), carissime ; 
impenso pretio, or impenso only: hovwev- 
er dear it may be, quanti quanti: how dear, 
quanti: to make things dear, annonam in- 
cendere, or flagellare, or excandefacere 
(of persons; e. g., by buying up corn) ; 
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caritatem annone inferre (of things e@ 
g.. of hail storms): every thing was re 
markably dear that year, annus i sums 
caritate fuit: to sell dear, vendere care, 
or magno, or bene: to sell dearer, pluris 
vendere : to be sold exceedingly dear, im- 
penso pretio venire: as dear as possible, 
quam plurimo venire: to pay very dear 
for any thing, aliquid carissime emere 
(properly): maximas alicujus rei poenas 
dare (to smart for it): to be dear, care con- 
stare; pluris stare; non sine magn mer- 
cede contingere (not to be had for a small 
sum): to be much dearer than, &c., multo 
pluris esse, quam, &c. || Dear (express- 
ing astonishment)! proh Jupiter; proh 
detim atque hominum fidem. 
DEARLING. Vid. Daruine. 
DEARLY, adv., blande; amanter; pie: 
to love any body dearly, intimo amore pro- 


-sequi aliquem ; pie colere aliquem. || At 


a high price; vid. Dear. 
DEARNESS. || High price or value, 
caritas (opposed to vilitas) : magnum pre- 
tium (opposed to parvum pretium): dear- 
ness of corn, caritas annones or rei fru- 
mentariw : excessive dearness or dearth, 
inopia rei frumentarie; inopia frumen- 
taria; inopia et caritas rei frumentariss, 
|| Quality of being dear, caritas. 
DEARTH, inopia et fames: of corn, 
inopia et caritas rei frumentarie : to suf: 
fer from dearth, fame or inopiA et fame 
premi. || Impropr. Want; deficien- 
cy, penuria: inopia. A dearth of friends, 
penuria amicorum ; of arguments, inopia 
argumentorum: to be suffering from a 
dearth of any thing, alicujus rei inopié 
laborare or premi; ab aliqua re laborare, 
DEARTICULATE. Vid. Distocatr. 
DEATH, mors (extinction of life, or the 
separation of the soul from the body): le- 
tum (as the lot of man, poetical) : nex (wi- 
olent death. and confined to this sense in 
classical prose). There are, also, many 
euphemistic expressions for death, such as 
obitus ; excessus Vite or e vith; disces- 
sus a vita: finis or exitus vite: dissolur 
tio nature, &c.: interitus; exitium (vio- 
lent death, the former usually, the latter al- 
ways): after death, post mortem: after 
the death of any body, post mortem alicu- 
jus; aliqnuo mortuo: near his death, mo- 
riens or moribundus. {(g> The forms in 
bundus sirengthen the notion of the pres- 
ent participle; moribundus = when the 
hand of death was laid violently upon him: 
death for one’s country, mors pro patri& 
oppetita: to die a violent death, violenta 
morte perire: to die a natural death, na- 
ture concedere or satisfacere; vitam na- 
ture reddere; morbo naturse debitum 
reddere ; sud morte defungi; fato obire 
mortem ; fataliter mori: @ sudden death, 
mors subita: to be cut off by a sudden 
death, repentino mori; subité morte ex- 
stingui or corripi: @ voluntary, a prema- 
ture death, mors voluntaria or oppetita; 
mors immatura: to condemn to death and 
erecute, aliquem capitis damnatum morte 
multare: to have an easy death, facilem 
exitum habére: to put any body to death, 
mortem alicui afferre ; morte aliquem af- 
ficere ; morte multare (especially of @ 
judge, sovereign, &c.; but also of a per- 
son himself, of nature, &c.): to suffer 
death, mortem subire or oppetere (oppe- 
tere implying, if not actually courting it 
yet bravely encountcring it); for any body, 
emori or mortem (seldom morte, Liv.) oc- 
cumbere pro aliquo: to mect death bravely, 
wquo animo mortem oppetere ; fidenti 
animo ad mortem gradi: to shun death, 
mortem fugere: to seek death, mortem ex- 
petere: to find an honorable death, hones- 
teoccumbere: to punish with death. morte 
muultare; supplicio afficere (persons only): 
supplicio vindicare aliquid (a crime): the 
punishment of any thing is death, alicui rei 
supplicium constitutum est: any body's 
sorrow will be the death of him, aliquis ma- 
rore consumitur: to dread any thing as 
much as death itself, aliquid mortis instar 
putare : to mect one’s death on the field of 
battle, (in) proelio or acie cadere: to pass 
sentence of death, to condemn to death, cap- 
itis or capite damnare or condemnare : 
to beat any body to death, aliquem ad mor- 
tem mulcare: to starve one’s self 10 Gum 
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apeseoti 2st vita discedere. I was tor- | 


Geath elicui I 
—_ to drink off the re of pia po- 
culum mortis exhaurire : the hour of death, 
hora Suprema ; tempus mortis or mori- 

: when the ary’ of death was nigh, 
quum jam moriendi tempus urgeret: sen- 
tence of death, * sententia, qua aliquis cap- 
itis condemnatur. The punishment of 
death, pena vitz, capitis, or mortis; ulti- 
ma poena; supplicium ultimum, extre- 
mum, or summum; from. context, also, 
supplicium only ; @ crime of which the 
punishment is death (vid. Caprrat, adj.): 
to pronoxnce sentence of death, constituere 
in aliquem supplicium; decernere alicui 
supplicium : to make it death to do so and 
80, —_ sancire, si quis, &c.; sacrare 
caput ejus, qui, &c. (Liv., 2,8): it was 
death to, &c.; or, if any one did so and so, 
the punishment was death, capitale fuit or 
capital fuit, &c.: sick unto death, morbo 
gravi et mortifero affectus: to be sick 
unio death, mortifere egrotare (Plin. Ep., 
3, 16, 3); morbo mortifero correptum 
esse ; morbo gravi et mortifero affectum 
esse: 
Body bi his hen plag. 
fligere : the news of any body's death, nun- 
tius mortis: to receive a false report of 
any body’s death, de morte alicujus falsus 
nuntius venit: the pains of death, * mor- 
tis cruciatus: * discrimen mortis: a death- 
sweat, *sudor, quem mors elicit or evo- 
cat: the certificate of any body's death, * lit- 
ere mortis testes: to be at death’s door, 
animam agere (to be br one’s last): 
mortifere xgrotare (Plin.). || DeaTH- 
WATCH aes * termes pulsatorius 
(Linn.). THe DEaTH’s-HEAD SPHINX, 
Sphinx Atrépos poe || DEarH-BED, 
leetus vitalis (Petr.): *lectus fatalis 
(Ern.). On his death-bed, moriens (as he 
was dying): moribundus (visibly dying ; 
the hand of death being upon him). 

DEATHLESS,. Vid. Iwaorrat. 

DEATH-LIKE, indicium mortis pre 
se ferens: a death-like silence, silentium 
summum : a death-like countenance, ca- 
daverosa facies. A death-like sleep, * som- 
nus morti similis; *scpor morti similli- 
mus: to lie in a death-like sleep, somnus 
artissimus me complexus est (Cic.): tam 
gravi somno premor, ut nullo modo ex- 
citari queam (after Plin., 8, 36, 54). 

DEBAR, excludere (properiy and fig- 
uratively ; aliquem aliqua re or ab aliqua 
re): prohibére aliquem or aliquid aliqua 
re; or with quominus, ne, or (especially 
passively) tnfinitively (prohibére aliqua re 

te hold back from ; prohibére ab aliqua 
re=to protect against, Freund ; but this 
is doubtful) denegare alicui aliquid (re- 
fuse him; e. g., gaudia, Ov.): to debar 
Jrom magisterial offices, aliquem honore 
magistratis ; from a share in the govern- 
ment, aliquem a republicd excludere or 
prohibére; from being a citizen, aliquem 
a civium numero sejungere ; aliquem ex 
numero civium ejicere, or aliquem nume- 
ro civium, excidere: to debar any body 

entering a town, aliquem monly 
excludere. Vid. Exciupe. 

DEBARK. Vid. DisemBarx. 

DEBARKATION. Vid. DIsEMBARKA- 
TION. 

DEBASE. || To lower, minuere; im- 
minuere ; ove’s self, se demittere, se sub- 
mittere ; to any thing, prolabi ad aliquid; 
se projicere in aliquid (e. g., to effeminate 
lamentations, in muliebres fictus); descen- 
dere ad aliquid (e. g., ad gravissimas verbo- 
rum contumelias): one’s rank, minuere 
suam dignitatem : to debase one’s self to the 
lowest degree, se abjicere or se abjicere et 

ternere: to debase an art by practicing 

tt for money or gain, artem ad mercedem 
rears as abducere: to such an extent 
Perillus debase his art, in hoe Perillus 
artemdevocavit. || To disgrace, dede- 
corare ; dedecore afficere : to debase one’s 
self by any thtng, se dedecorare aliqua re 
{e. g., flagitiis} ; dedecus concipere aliqna 
e has ., libidinum intemperantia) : any 
me, aliquid mihi est dede- 
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cori, or turpitudini. || To adulterate 
| corrumpere (to spuil): vitiare (e. g. pe 
gneiae merces): adulterare (e. g., num 
mos; gemmss): money thus debased, num 
ulterinus (opposed tv uuusmus bo 

Pag || Debasing, indecorus. 

DEBASEMENT, humilitas (debasi: 
conduct, Cic., de Invent., 1, 56, 109); ig 
nominia (disgrace); adulteratio (of coin 
nummorum). 

DEBATABLE, quod or de quo ambigi- 
tur; ambiguus; dubius; dubius et con- 
troversus: quod in controversiam voca- 
ri, or adduci, or deduci potest; quod in 
controversia relinquitur. Vid. Contro- 
VERTIBLE. 

DEBATE, v., disputare (3 not = 
“to dispute” in our sense of the word ; but 
either to discuss a question, or to think 
it over in one’s own mind ; # does not re- 
late to contest, but to dettberation 
and discussion: to debate a point or 
subject is not rem, but de aliqua re, with 
the or of id, noe. hec, que, multa, 
erbis (to weigh the 
point, with a view 


&c.; also absolutely): verbis contendere, 
concertare (of a vehement controversial 
): the question is debated, causa in 
disceptatione versatur : to debate the point 
wisely and justly, haec juste sapienterque 
disceptare ; pro and con, de re in contra- 
Trias reed art or in utramque partem dispu- 
|| To debate in one’s own mind upon 


que) rem; omnes in utraqu calcu- 
los ponere ; exactissimo judicio examina- 
re aliquid. 

DEBATE, s., disceptatio (a quiet con- 
sideration of the arguments on both sides, 
truth being the object): contentio (a con- 
test in words, to make good 


non disceptatio modo, sed etiam alterca- 


fuit): there was an animated or violent de- 
bate in the Senate, magna in Senatu discep- 
tatio fuit (Lir., 38,32). If= strife, vid. 

DEBATEFUL. || Breeding debates, 
controversus et plenus dissensionis (Cic.). 
| Contentious, certandi studiosus: con- 
certationis studiosus: pugnax et quasi 
bellatorius. 

DEBATER. By circumlocution. If = 
fond of debating, certandi or concerta- 
tionis studiosus; concertationis cupidus ; 
ad concertationem promtus. [=> Not 
disceptator, which is a legal umpire, &c. 

D BAUCH, v. || Corrupt, vitiate, 
a recta via abducere (properly) : aliquem 
transversum agere (figuratively, to de- 
bauch or seduce from the path of right or 
virtue, Sall., Jug., 14, 20; Sen. Ep., 8, 3): 
corrumpere alicujus animum et mores; 
also corrumpere aliquem only (any body's 
moral princtples): a bono sg paag Ya in 
pravum abstrahere (Sall., Jug., 29, 2): 
aliquem ad nequitiam adducere ; alicui 
fenestras ad nequitiam patefacere (to de- 

or lead into debauchery, Ter., Ad., 

3,4; Heaut., 3, 1, 72): aliquem in stu- 
illicere. Seduce from duty or 
allegiance, corrumpere (general term). 
To try to debauck any body, tentare ali- 


corrumpendum suscipere (to undertake 
to debauch): sollicitare (Ces.) or tentare 


(after quod me tentasti, Nep., Epam., 4, 1): 
to try to the soldiers, milites or 


militum animos tentare (4 fr., 57): to un- 
dertake to debauch the soldiers, * milites 
corrumpendos (pecunia) suscipere: an 
opportunity of debauching the soldiers, 
milites sollicitandi occasio (Ces., B. C., 2, 
33, fin.). || Debawch a woman, (per 
vim) stuprare; stuprum inferre alicui; 
stuprum cum aliqua facere ; corrumpere 


). 

DEBAUCH, heluatio (as an act): luxu- 
Tia (as @ habit): comissatio (carousing). 

DEBAUCHEE, homo or oe libidinosus 
(Cic.): heluo (glutton, &c.; also one who 
squanders his in excesses) : gur- 
ges; nepos (a spendthrift). JN. gurges at- 
que heluo: comissator (a pot-companion) : 
scortator (of dissolute habits). 





any ney dike: cogitare or meditari de aliqua | 
re; secum in animo versare (unamquam- | 





one’s own | 
cause). A stormy debate, perhaps magna | 


tio (after Liv., 38,32; magna ibi non dis- | 
ceptatio modo, sed etiam altercatio | 





| 
| 
' 
| 


quem (Nep., Ep., 4,1): aliquem (pecunia) | 


|e has been many years 





DEBT 


DEBAUCHER, corruptor ; corruptéia 
(Ter.): staprator: alienew pudicitie insi- 
diator (Auct. ad Herenz.): sollicitator 
. DEBAUCHERY, mores dissoluti; vita 
dissoluta; vita se niagerg Pe or libidinibus 
dedita: the companion of his debaucheries, 
libidinum socius (Tac.): a youth spent in 
debauchery, adolescentia libidinosa et in- 
temperans: to tempt to debauchery, illicere 
aliquem in staprum: corrumpere ali- 
quem ; illecebris irretire 
aliquem ; facem alicui ad libidi- 
nem. Shannapties of fidelity, solli- 
citatio (attempt to ; e. g., soldiers): 
corruptéla (e. g., servi, Cic., Deiot., 11, 30). 

DEBELLA E. Vid. ro SuBDUE. 
chirographum (note i< 
pcm (a formal contract sub- 


by both 
DEBILE. Vid. Worse. 

DEBILITATE, peterson earn um 
reddere (properly, e. & stomachum) : 
debilitare (properly and figuratively) : 
enervare; infirmare; vires debilitare, or 
attenuare, or afficere. Vid. WEAKEN. 

DEBILITY, imbecillitas ; 
debility of body, valetudo infirma; a. 
tudinis infirmitas or imbecillitas. Vid. 
WEAKNESS. 

DEBIT, v., inducere alicui aliquid (e. 
g., sumtum alicui, Cic.): aliquid expen- 
sum ferre (to set it down as paid to him): 
in tabulas or in codicem referre (to set 
down a debt): nomina facere. Vid. Obs. 
at the end of “ Dest.” 

DEBONAIR. Vid. Erecant, WELL- 


BRED. 

DEBONAIRLY, comiter ; hilariter ; 
blande ; hilari vulta. 

DEBT, debitum (general term for every 
sort of obligation ; also a money-debt): pe- 
cunia debita (money owed) : pecunia credi- 
ta (money lent) : nomen (the debtor's name 
as in the account-book): the whole 
debt, solidum: debts, ws aliennm (with 


nomina impedita ( to nomina ex- 
pedita): a little ae raudusculum (Cie. ; 
de raudusculo Numeriano muitum te 


contrahere (Cic.), conflare (Saill.) : to fall 
into debt, in ws alienum incidere : 0 be, 
or be involved, in debt, 2s alienum habére; 
in wre alieno esse; debére (opposed to in 
suis nummis versari) : to be quite out of 
debt ; to be in debt to nobody, debére nul- 
lum nummum nemini: to be deep in 
ere alieno laborare, or premi; obz#ratum 
esse : to be over head and ears in debt, ere 
alieno demersum, or obriitum esse; ani- 
mam debére (Prov, Ter., Phorm., 4, 3,56): 
body in 


alieno obstringere ; deeply, were alieno 


obruere : he is in my debt, in ere 

meo est ( = he is under obligations to 

me; vid. Cic, Div., 13, 62, 1; 15, 14, 1: 
in my debt, m 


sunt anni, quum in meo ere est: to 
exact or call in @ debt, nomen exigere: 
the whole debt, in solidum appellare (Tac., 
Ann., 6, 17,1): oe aes Se 
| debita mp fe eogreg pegseolt-ae by ; 
vere, ore to any bedy from 
debt, liberare aliquem ere alieno, or (to 
free partially) levare aliquem ere oe: 
to forgive any body his 
creditas condonare alicui (Zic.): een 
alicui es alienum (Brut. ap. Tic.) : to make 
one’s self liable for the debts. shes friend, 
Bs a sn cy bod suscipere ( 
OF., 2, 15, Any ‘3 ie con 
utstarding debts, 


sists of oO 
nominibus habére (Cic.): 

body for the payment of a Some 
admonére, or * de pecunia debita 


book) : ing a 
debt, pecuniam i; 
suas persequi ( for which one has a 


note of hand): to cancel a debt, nomen in- 
ducere; pecuniam c; condonare 
alicui: - ee ee 
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vere, or dissolvere ; wre alieno exire: to 
be unable to pay one’s old debts, in vetere 
were alieno vacillare: to pay old debts by 
contracting new ; or, take up money to pay 
one’s debts, versurA solvere or dissolvere 
(vid. Nep., Att., 2, 4): the calling in of 
debts, exactio nominum or pecuniarum : 
debt-book, tabule: codex: calendarium 
(showing the interest due on the Calends 
of each month). Free from debt, * ere ali- 
eno vacuus (having no debts): * ere ali- 
eno solutus or liberatus (whose debts have 
been discharged) : to pay the debt of nature 
(figuratively for to die), debitum natures 
reddere (Nep., De Regg., 1, 4): to dis- 
charge one’s debt to one’s country, solvo 
patriw, quod debeo. [>—> Oss., nomina 
facere is (on the part of the creditor) to 
set down a debt to be considered due on 
some future day (cf. Cic., Fam., 7, 23; 
nomina se facturum, qua ego vellem die]; 
but probably also on the part of the debtor 


to engage to pay at some future time (vid. | 


Schutz, Ler. Cic., nomen). [a> When 
“debt” is used figuratively, it 13 not debi- 
tum (except in the phrase “ debt of nature’), 
but officium, or quod debeo, quod meum 


est. 

DEBTOR, debitor; debens; qui debet 
tin reference to the creditor): oberatus 
(with reference to one’s self ; deeply in debt) : 
(= nomen, properly, “the debt,” also 
stands for “ the debtor,” but only relative- 
ly; as, a debtor who pays punctually, 
bonum nomen: a debtor who can not pay, 
or is backward in paying, malum, lentum 
nomen: to be any body's debtor, alicui de- 
bére; to a great extent, alicui grandem 
debére pecuniam (properly for to owe 
much money to any body): in alicujus wre 
alieno esse (both properly and figurative- 
ly) ; alicuimulta debére (figuratively for 
to be much beholden to any body). 

DEBUT, initium, principium, introitus 
(Suet.), auspicia (Just.), with genitive of 
the thing (e., g., initium regni; introitus 
sacerdotii): to make one's debut (of an act- 
or), initium in scenam prodeundi auspi- 
cari (Suet., Cal., 54). 

DECADE, decas, adis (late; used by 
Livy for a period of ten years): pure Latin, 
numerus denarius. . 

DECADENCY. Vid. DEcuINE. 

DECALOGUE, Decaldgus (ecclesiastic- 
al term): * preecepta or leges decem tabu- 
larum. 

DECAMP. || Propr., castra movére or 

promovére; in the historians often mo- 
vére only (to break up the camp and march 
further); or signa movére or terre (the 
standard) ; or tabernacula detendere (to 
take down the tents). || T'o set off; de- 
part, se dare in viam; se committere vise 
or itineri; se commovére; abire; disce- 
dere ; contendere aliquo (vid. Herz., Cas., 
BG 1,1): 
DECAMPMENT, profectio; abitus ; 
discessus (of the soldiers, e castris): to 
&ive the signal for decampment, vasa con- 
clamare; signum dare, ut milites vasa 
colligant: to order it to be given, (vasa) 
conclamari jubére: to give the signal for 
decampment and for battle at the same time, 
signum simul itineris pugneque propo- 
nere. 

DECANT, vinum diffundere (with or 
without de dolio; ditfundere sc. de doliis 
in cados, is to be distinguished from de- 
fundere, to pour into glasses, &c.; vid. 
Commentators ‘on Hor. Ep.,,5, 4)* trans- 
fundere, transferre : transfundere*~ »" 4 


vas. 

DECANTER, ||lagéna: ampulla \57g- 
bellied, such as is used for claret, Cham- 
pagne): a small decanter, laguncula; am- 
pullula (Sulpic. Sev., Dial., 3, 3, in.): a 
@lass decanter, * lagena crystallina; with 
a wide neck, lagena patentissimi oris : 40 
empty a decanter, lagenam exsiccare, se- 
cretly, furtim (a jocular expression of 
Quint. Cic.; vid. Bn. 16, 26,2). || One 
who decants, capulator (Cat., Col.). 

DECAPITATE, sepa alicujus preci- 
dere (with a sword, when the person is not 
previously strangled): caput cervicibus 
abscidere, or cervicibus fractis caput ab- 
scidere (when the person is previously 
strangled, Cic., Phil., 11, 2, 5): securi 


ferire o- percutere (with the awe, by the 
‘78 
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executioner) : decollare (post-Augustan, 
and in the less elevated style). 

DECAY, v., || rRANs., in ruinam pro- 
num esse (properly, to be near falling) : 
labi (properly, to fall in; e. g., of a house, 
of the cheeks; then, figuratively, to sink, 
to become worse; e. g., of a breed or race, 
of manners, of sciences): collabi (to be 
falling to ruins ; properly, of buildings ; 
figuratively, of the state) : dilabi ( properly, 
to separate from each other; e. g. of the 
parts of buildings, Of walls ; then, figura- 
tively, to be going downward ; e. g., of the 
state) : macrescere (to fall away, of living 
beings): tabescere (to waste away, of liv- 
ing beings): marcescere (fade away; 
hence, languish, grow weak ; e. g., marces- 
centes senio vires, Plin. ; mareescere de- 
sidid, Liv.) : deminui (of the moon, also of 
strength ; it would be wrong to use dimi- 
nui; vid. Ochs., Cic., Ecl., p. 13): minui; 
minuere (to be lessened; e. g., of the mem- 
ory): my strength decays or fails me, viri- 
bus senesco, or deticior ; vires extenuan- 
tur, deficiunt: my memory decays, memo- 
ria labat, minuitur; deticior memoria: 
zeal and hope decay together, stadium cum 
spe senescit: the power of the Athenians 
decays, opes Atheniensium senescunt: zo 
decay or be reduced to povery, ad inopi- 
am, or egestatem, or paupertatem redizi. 
|| Trans., imbecillum or infirmum red- 
dere; attenuare; vitiare (vid. WEAKEN). 
A decayed tuvoth, dens exesus: dens cavus 
or cavatus (hollow): decayed (= reduced 
to poverty), ad inopiam, egestatem or pau- 
pertatem redactus: beams that are decayed, 
asseres marcidi (Vitr.). 

DECAY, deminutio: defectio virium; 
vires corporis affectes: of the understand- 
ing, deminutio mentis. To fall to decay, 
to go to decay. Vid. DECAY, ¥., INTR. 


DECEASE, obitus ; excessus vite or e 


vité; discessus a vita; exitus. Syn. in 
Deraty, vid. 

DECEASE, v., e vita discedere; exire 
de or e vité; mortem or diem suprenium 
Obire. Syn. in Drie, vid. 

DECEIT, fraus (fraudulent action) : 
fraudatio (dishonesty ; opposed to fides, 
honesty) : dolus malus, or dolus only (arti- 
fice): tallacia (especially when the deceit is 
carried on by words: doli atque fallacie : 
ars; artes; machina: (artful means to at- 
tain one’s end) : without deccit, sine fraude : 
full of deceit (of men), fraudulentus; qui 
totus ex fraude et fallaciis constat (op- 
posed to homo sine fuco et fallaciis): to 
practice deceit, fraudem inferre ; fraudem 
moliri; against any body, dotum alicui 
struere, nectere, confingere ; fallaciam in 
aliquem intendere : there ts, or is not, any 
danger in it, aliquid or nihil doli subest. 
Self-deceit, error, also traus. 

DECEITFUL, ad fallendum instructus ; 
fraudulentus: fallax (prone to deceive 
craftily) : dolosus ( full of deceit, all both 
of persons and things): vafer (sly): vete- 
rator (grown old in deceit): vanus (empty ; 
of things; e. g., hopes, spes): decetful 
words, verba ad fallendum instructa. 

DECEITFULLY, fraudulenter ; falla- 
citer; dolose; per dolum: to deal decett- 
fully, dolose. or mala fide agere. 

DECEITFULNESS, traudatio (opposed 
to fides): fallendi studium (propensity to 
deceive) : vanitas: inanitas (emptiness). 

DECEITLESS, sincerus: verus. JN. 
sincerus atque verus: incorruptus: can- 
didus: apertus: simplex. JN. apertus et 
simplex. 

DECEIVABLE. By circumlocution, qui 
facile decipi, &c., potest. 

DECEIVE, fraudare (verb proper) : fal- 
jere (also with fraude: to make any body 
take falsehood for truth without being 
aware of it, socios induxit, decepit, desti- 
tuit, omni fraude et perfidia fefellit, Cic.): 
decipere (to outwit by a suddenly executed 
plot {Déid.|: to deceive by false appear- 
ances, and take advantage of any body’s 
folly or want of caution): in errorem in- 
ducere, or inducere only (to lead into er- 
ror by deceitful counsel; to take in; vid. 
fallere above): deludere (to play upon any 
body's credulity) : imponere alicui aliquid, 
or merely imponere alicui («der the pre- 
tert of giving information): verba dare 
alicui (to pass words for current coin): 
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frustrari (to deceive by false hopes; to de 
ceive one’s expectation): destituere (to 
leave in the lurch): mentiri (figuratively, 
of things; e. g., frons, oculi, vultus men- 
tiuntur): circumscribere (ensnare) : falla- 
ciam or fraudem alicui facere; dolum ali- 
cui nectere or confingere ( play him a trick: ; 
practice deceit against him): circumvenire 
(literally, “come round a man ;” take him 
in by an artfully laid plot): fraude or dolo 
capere, eludere (get a fraudulent advant- 
age over him): alicui fucum facere (to 
throw dust in his eyes): circumducere 
(in comedy ; to lead by the nose): to deceive 
his creditors, fraudare creditores: to try 
to deceive any body, fraude aliquem ten- 
tare; fallaciam intendere in aliquem: i 
was this that deceived me, hoc mihi fraudi 
fuit: to deccive any body's expeciation 
spem alicujus fallere, or destituere ; ex 
spectationem alicujus decipere : my eyes 
have deceived me, visus (me) frustratus est. 
I am deceived, me fallo; fallor; animus 
me fallit: I am much deceived, vehemen- 
ter erro: I am deceived in any thing, ali- 
quid me fallit: Jam deceived in my expec- 
tation, a spe destituor; spes me fallit, 
destituit, or frustratur: being deceived in 
this expectation, hac spe lapsus ona 
unless I am deceived, nisi quid me fefelle- 
rit; nisi fallor. Zam completely deceived, 
if, &c., omnia me fallunt, nisi, &e. 
DECEIVER, fraudator: homo ad fal- 
lendum paratus or instructus: homo ad 
fraudem acutus: veterator (a deceiver who 
has grown old in the service). {o9> De- 
ceptor only Sen., Thyest., 40. 
DECEMBER, December, bris (the tenth 
month of the Roman year, reckoning from 
March ; sometimes put for the year that is 
ended, hic tertius December, ex quo, &c., 


Hor.). 

DECEMPEDAL, *decem pedes ha- 

ens. 

DECEMVIRATE, decemviratus, fs 
(government of ten persons, Cic, and Liv.): 
of or belonging to the decemvirate, decemvi- 
ralis (e. g,, collegium, Cic., leges, the Twelve 
Talles, Liv., potestas, Liv. and Tac.). 

DECENCY. || Fitness, decentia. 
|| Propriety, decor: decorum: modes- 
tia (modest, well-bred behavior ; opposed to 
immodestia): to observe the rules of de- 
corum, decorum sequi, servare, tenére, or 
custodire: to study the rules of decency in 
any thing, in aliqué re quid deceat, con- 
siderare, or vidére: to have a sense of de- 
cency, quid deceat, sentire: any thing is 
against the rules of decency, turpe est ali- 
quid: to forget the rules of decency, decd- 
ris oblivisci. 

DECENNIAL, decem annorum (in 
general): decennis (lasting ten years) : 
decennalia, ium, plural, a festival, cele- 
brated every tenth year from ts institution 
by Augustus: a decennial period, decen- 
nium (late) ; duo lustra, plural, 

DECENT. || Fit, aptua alicui (of per- 
sons) ; alicui rei or ad aliquid (of things). 
|| Becoming, quod decet aliquem (3° 
decens only by the poets, and in prose writ- 
ers of the Silver Age, especially Quint. ; e. 
g., decentior amictus): decorus (only ap- 
plies to words and actions) : words that are 
not over-decent, verba parum verecunda. 

DECENTLY, decore ; recte; decenter 
(decentius) : honeste ; modeste ; vere- 
cunde; ut decet. Decently clad, honeste 
vestitus (Varr.). 

DECEPTION, fraudatio: fallacia: cir- 
cumscriptio: fraus. [I> sin ee 
which used to stand, Vitr., 2, 8, ts very late.} 
Vid. DEceEIT. 

DECHARM, * incantatum or effascina- 
tum priestigiis exsolvere. ; 

DECIDE, disceptare aliquid (to decide 
a question of right, after weighing the ar- 
guments on both sides; then = to decide 

enerally, and also to decide by arms): 

ecernere aliquid or de re, or absolutely 
(to determine judicially after deliberation, 
&c.; then to determine generally; also 
with the sword): dijudicare aliquid (to 
give judgment in a cause, and so settle 
the question ; also generally, or with the 
sword): judicare aliquid or de re (to de- 
cide or pass sentence as judg, or general- 
ly): arbitri partes suse*pere (absolutely to 
decide a controversy a wviter): decisera 
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liquid or de re (to cut off, as it were, all 
litigation ; also decidere cum ali- 
quo, to @ matter with a person, and 
absolutely) ~ statuere, constituere (to de- 
cide or settle a controverted point). JIN. de- 
cidere statuereque (to decide and determ- 
ine, quid): momentum facere 
alicui rei or in aliqua re; momentum af- 
ferre ad aliquid (of a circumstance which 
Gives the decisive turn to any thing): pro- 
nunciare (to pronounce sentence, as @ 
vudge; and of any thing that pronounces 
judicially ; e. g., reason will decide the 
point equitably, equam pronunciabit sen- 
tentiam ratio, Cic.): to decide a point, 
affirmare de re (i. e., to state one’s decided 
opinion about it): to decide a cause, pro- 
nunciare de causa, re, &c. (Quint.): to 
decide a controversy, controversiam dis- 
ceptare, decernere, dijudicare (all three, 
also, by arms, ferro): controversiam diri- 
mere (Cic., Off., 3, 33,119; dirimere litem, 
Qv.): de controversii decidere, statuere, 
constituere. [3 OBs., secare lites, res, 
&c., is poetical (Hor. Ep., 1, 16, 42; and 
Sat., 1, 10, 15) : controversiam componere 
(to arrange it; to bring parties to an 
): to decide a question, questi- 
onem solvere; also decidere (Ulp.); a 
lawsuit, dijudicare litem (f); in favor of 
the accused, secundum reum dare litem 
or judicare (opposed to contra reum dare 
litem): matters not to be decided by mere 
opinton, res ab opinionis arbitrio sejunc- 
tee : to decide the battle, pugnam decernere ; 
the victory, momentum afferre ad victori- 
am: arms must decide, omnia armis agenda 
sunt: when circumstances require i, the 
sword must decide, quum tempus postulat, 
manu decertandum est: the sword has al- 
ready decided, jam decretum est (Cic. ad 
Div., 10, 10, 2): the fate of the republic 
will be decided by a single battle, in uno 
preelio omnis fortuna reipublice discep- 
tat (ibid.): to decide the affair by arms, 
ferro inter se decernere. J am to decide 
it, res penes me posita est: I alone am to 
decide it, alicujus rei potestas omnis in 
me est posita: not to decide any thing, in- 
tegrum or injadicatum relinquere aliquid: 
@ thing not yet decided, res integra: the 
matter is not yet decided, adhuc sub judice 
“lis est (Hor., A. P., 78); adhuc de hac re 
apud judicem lis est (Ascon. ad Cic., Verr., 
1 . 335, ed. Schiitz): t will soon be 
7 *brevi patebit, manifestum fiet 
(i. e., it will soon be generally known). 
Whether the passions are also a part of it, 
ts @ question that is not yet decided, pertur- 
bationes sintne ejusdem partes, questio 
est: his fate is not yet decided, non habet 
exploratam rationem salutis sue. 
DECIDE, tnrrans._ || Determine, 
resolve, decernere: consilium capere: 
apud animum statuere, constituere: des- 
§inare: animo proponere: censére: pla- 
eet alicui: sciscere: jubére. JN. sciscere 
ct jubére (of the assembly cd the people ; 
sciscere, especially of the plebs; jubére, 
i Baap whole populus) : to decide upon any 
ing, pronunciare, constituere de re: to 
decide yt doing any thing, decernere 
aliquid faciendum (Sall., Cat., 4, 1): to 
decide (= declare one’s self) for any body, 


alicujus partes sequi. Oss. To “decide, 

absolutely = “ to ide a cause” (e. g., in 
favor of any ) will be found under DrE- 
CIDE, TRANS. J have decided, certum mihi 


est: as soon as I have decided, simul ac 
constituero. I have quite decided, statu- 
tum cum animo habeo ac deliberatum ; 
deliberatum mihi ac constitutum est; 
mihi certum est; certum est delibera- 
tumque; mihi judicatum est; all with in- 
finitive. To decide unanimously, omni- 
um consensu constituere. 

DECIDED, dijudicatus (by a judicial 
sentence): decisus (e. g., quibus omnibus 
rebus actis atque decisis, Cic. : decisa ne- 
gotia, Hor.; jam decisa questio, Ulp.). 
Also, of course, by the participles of the other 
verbs under DECIDE: certus, exploratus 
certain, ascertained ; e. & a vic- 
tory, victoria certa or explorata) : destina- 
tus (defined, fixed ; e. g., opinio, sententia) : 
@ decided opinion, stabilis certaque sen- 
tentia (opposed to errans et vaga sententia, 
Cic.) ; certa destinataque sententia (Cic.) : 


opinio (Liv.): to give a decided 
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opinion, * certam sententiam expromere: | quo omnis fortuna reipublice di 


never to give a decided opinion, nullam 
rem aperte judicare. || As adjective, firm, 
resolute, firmus: stabilis: constans, JN. 
firmus et stabilis et constans: promtus 
(also with animi, or animo in Tacitus; 
ready ; hence vigorous, &c.). A decided 
character, animus promtus, certus. A 
person of decided character, qui nunquam 
inops est consilii (Lév.) ; * cui, quid consi- 
lii capiat, or quid faciat, semper promtum 
est (after Cic.): to be of a decided charac- 
ter, in rebus excogitandis promtum esse ; 
in ipso negotio or ex tempore consilium 
capere (of the decision of character which 
can see what is to be done,and carry it out 
firmly). || Clear, unequivocal, cla- 
rus: certus: manifestus: perspicuus : 
evidens. The most decided proofs of his 
guilt, indicia atque enta certissima 
(Cic.): to be a decided proof, indicio esse 
(with subordinate clause ; how, what, quam 
qualis, &c.) : to announce any thing to any 
body as decided, pro certo perscribere ali- 
quid ad aliquem: a decided likeness, ex- 
pressa effigies or imago. 

DECIDEDLY. ||Iin answers of un- 
hesitating assent, certe: vero: rec- 
te: ita: ita est: sic est: ita plane: ita sci- 
licet: etiam: sane: sane quidem ; or by 
repetition of a word in the question ; “ will 
you come?” veniesne? Decidedly, veni- 
am: dv you want me? mene vis? te! 
— tn CERTAINLY.] || In a fized, 

eterminate manner, definite (in a 
Sized, express, positive manner). JN. ap- 
erte atque definite: diserte (in express 
terms): certe: certo (certainly. Syn. in 
CERTAINLY). 

DECIDENCE, delapsus (e. g., aque, 


Varr.). 

DECIDER, arbiter (one who decides a 
di: only by the rules of equity): judex 
(who decides according to strict justice); or 
circumlocution with qui decernit, &c. 

DECIDUOUS, caducus; deciduus (not 


perennial). 

DECIMATE. || To take the tenths, 
decumas exigere. || To take one in 
ten out of a cohort, &c., to be pun- 
ished with death (among the ancients 
by casting lots), decimare cohortem (pest- 
Augustan miiitary technical term; vid. 
Bremi, Suet., Oct., 24): sorte decimum 

emque (cohortis) ad supplicium legere 
thin, 2, 59, extr.) : decimum quemque co- 
hortis sorte ductos fusti necare, or merely 
decimum quemque fusti ferire (Tac., 
Ann., 3, 21, 1, and 14, 44, eztr.). 

DECIMATION. || A tithing, decu- 
marum exactio. || The punishing one 
in ten, decimatio (Capttol., Macr., 12). 

DECIPHER. || To make out what 
ts written in cipher, investigare et 
persequi (that is written in cipher, notas, 
Suet., Ces., 56, Wolf). || Unfold what 
is intricate or obscure, explicare ; 
explanare ; interpretari; enodare (to free 
from knots = difficulties). 

DECIPHERING. || Art of making 
out what ts written in cipher, ars 
pig: saa et persequendi notas (Suet., 
Cas., 56). || Explanation of what is 
obscure, explicatio ; explanatio ; inter- 
pretatio; enodatio. 

DECISION, dijudicatio; disceptatio (as 
an act): judicium ; sententia (as a sen- 
tence pronou : arbitrium (the decision 
of an umpire): momentum (Jor), a deci- 
sive turn): to leave to any body's decision, 
alicujus arbitrio permittere : to bring toa 
decision, momentum afferre ad aliquid ; 
momentum facere alicui rei, or in aliqua 
Te (of things that have an important bear- 
ing on the result). || Unwavering 
firmness, animi fortitudo: constantia: 
animus certus or confirmatus ( firmness) : 
animi presentia : animus presens (quick- 
ness in deciding). Vid. ro DECIDE. 

DECISIVE, decretorius ( post-August- 
an): quod habet or facit momentum 
(what gives a decisive turn): ultimus (what 
ts decisive, as being last; e. g., @ battle, a 
cause): the decisive hour, hora decretoria ; 


ultimi discriminis tempus (approaches, ad- | this 


ventat) : a derisire moment, * momentum, 
quo fortuna in discrimen vocatur; tem- 
poris discrimen: a decisive battie, pugna 


decretoria (Quizt., 6, 4, 6); preelium, in . 





(on the result of which the fate of the repub- 
lic depends, Cic. ad Div., 10, 10, 2); also 
ultima, or universe rei dimicatio (Liv., 1, 
15, and 38): an engagement which is not 
decisive, preelium anceps: to hazard a de- 
cisive battle, summis cum hoste copiis 
contendere (Herz., Ces., B. G., 5, 17); de 
summa rerum decernere: i comes to @ 
decisive battle, venit res ad ultimum dimi- 
cationis; venit in casum universs dimi- 
cationis: no decisive battle was fought, 
nusquem ad universe rei dimicationem 
ventum est. 
DECISIVELY, modo decretorio. 
DECK. || T'o cover, tegere (general 
term) : contegere ; obtegere ; integere (any 
thing with any thing, aliqua re aliquid) : 
sternere ; consternere ; insternere [Syn. 
tn CovER; which see for phrases] : to deck 
a horse with trappings, equum sternere, 
insternere. || T'o adorn, ornare (gen- 
eral term): exornare, distinguere [S¥n. 
in ADORN]: comere: to deck with any 
thing, ornare or exornare, or distinguere, 
or distinguere et ornare aliqua re; exco- 
lere aliqua re, or ornatu alicujus rei (e. g., 
the walls with marble, parietes marmori- 
bus ; c room with pictures, cubiculum tab- 
ularum pictarum ornatu): to deck one’s 
self, se exornare (e. g., I deck myself out 
to please you, me exorno, t:bi ut —— 
\| To cover with a deck; vid. nezt 
DECK, s., constratum navis (* Pctron., 
100, 3, and 6). To cover with a deck, con- 
sternere (but only found in the past par- 
ticiple ; Liv., 21, 28, being in a different 
sense). A vessel with a deck, constrata 
navis (Cic., Liv.) ; tecta navis (Ces., Liv., 
Tac.): ships uhich have decks, naves tec- 
te, or constratee (opposed to naves apertss). - 
DECLAIM, pronunciare (to deliver a 
speech artistically; e. g., of an actor) : 
*cum putida gravitate dicere (to declatm 
with an affected solemnity; in an inflated 
tae &c.): declamare ; declamitare (co 
eclaim for practice, as was customary ta 
the ancient schools of rhetoric): to declaim 
in a striking and graceful manner, gravi- 
ter et venuste pronunciare. 
DECLAIMER, declamator (one who de 
livered declamations in a school of rheto- 
ric) : * putidus pronunciator, or * qui cum 
putida gravitate dicit, or pronunciat, or 
(with reference to the style) cujus oratio 


turget atque inflata est. 
DECLAMATION. || Style of deliv 
ery, pronunciatio (according to the rules 


of art; Cic., Invent., 1,7, uses circumlocu- 
tion, eX rerum et verborum dignitate vo- 
cis et corporis moderatio, Auct. ad Her., 
1, 2, eztr., vocis, vultis, gestiis moderatio 
cum venustate) : actio (Cic., De Or., 2, i7, 
extr.): pronunciandi ratio (general term 
for delivery, Quint., 10, 1, 17): pronuncia- 
tio vocis mutationibus resultans (with ref- 
erence to affected changes of tone, Quint., 
11, 3, 183). || An oration composed 
for practice on @ given subject, 
declamatio : in ostentationem com 
declamatio (after Quint., 2, 9, 10). 
DECLAMATORY, declamatorius (per- 
taining to declamation ; i. e., rhetorical ex- 
ercises tn the schools) : tumidus ; turgidus; 
inflatus (inflated). His style is 
%, oratio turget atque inflata est: their 
ivery is refined without being unnatural 
or , neque ita prorsus, ut nos 
vulgo loquimur, pronuntiant for neque 
sine arte pronuntiant], neque procul ta- 
men a natura recedunt (Quint., 2, 10, 13). 
A vehement and mode of delin- 
ery should be avoided, actio ita temperan- 
da est, ne, dum actoris captamus 
tiam, perdamus viri boni et gravis aucto- 
ritatem (Quint., lib. 11, extr.). 
DECLARABLE, probabilis (capable of 
of); quod probari, doceri potest. 
DECLARATION, declaratio (e. g., am- 
oris sui): pronunciatio (proclamation 
word of mouth, Cas.). Sometimes vox, sen- 
tentia, oratio, may serve: denunciatio (a 
threatening declaration ; e. g., belli) : pro- 
scriptio (declaration of outlawry). After 
is declaration, hac pronunciatione facta 
(Cas.. B. C., 2, 25): for “to make a deo 
laration ;” vid. DECLARE. 
DECLARATIVE, 2 circumlocution by 
DECLARATORY, § quod declares or 
v 
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declarationem habet alicujus rei (e. g., li- 
ber iste—quantam habet declarationem 
amoris tui, Cic.): [33> declarativus quite 
late; Appul., Mart. Capeil. 

DECLARE. || To make known, de- 
clarare (to make the existence of any thing 
perceived, whether a sensible object or a 
feeling ; also with accusative and infini- 
tive, or dependent interrogatory clause) : 
exponere or expromere; e. g., o7e’s opin- 
ton, quid sentiam:; sententiam suam ap- 
erire, dicere ; clearly about any thing, 
accuratius exponere de re; fully, pluri- 
bus verbis disserere de re. || Z'0 pro- 
claim, prodere (of the response of an ora- 
cle) : indicere (e. g., bellum) : denunciare 
(in_a threatening manner ; e. g., bellum) 
({G=> declarare bellum is barbarous): 
pronunciare (by word of mouth. Curio 
pronunciare—jubet—se in hostium habi- 
turum loco, qui, &c., Ces., B. C., 2, 25): 
to declare any body any thing, declarare, 
appellare, with a double accusative follow- 
ing (e. g., aliquem regem): to declare 
or pronounce any body any thing, judi- 
care (e. g., aliquem hostem, proditorem 
patriz) ; any body consul, aliquem dicere, 
or declarare, or renunciare consulem; 
emperor, aliquem imperatorem salutare 
(post-Augustan) ; any body king, aliquem 
regem appellare (C@s.) ; declarare (Liv.) ; 
any body one’s heir, heredem aliquem 
scribere or instituere ; an outlaw, proscri- 
bere aliquem: to declare himself a candi- 
date, ostendere se candidatum (Suwet,) : to 
declare null and void, infirmare ; irritum 
facere; abolére (especially a law): to de- 
clare one’s self conquered, victum se profi- 
‘eri; manus dare: to declare one’s opinion 
nm favor of any thing, aliquid accipere, 
probare, against any thing, rem recu- 
sare, or detrectare; rem improbare: to 
declare on oath, *juratum aliquid affir- 
mare : to declare in writing, literis or per 
literas signitivare: the victory declares it- 
self by the omens, victoria se ostendit om- 
“inibus. 

DECLARE, rrrans. || Assert, af- 
firm, affirmare: confirmare: conten- 
dere : dicere: asseverare : profiteri [Syn. 
ta AssEnT, AFFIRM]. To declare for any 
body, alicujus partes sequi; in alicujus 
partes transire (to join any body's party): 
to declare against any body, inimicum se 
alicui ostendere : to declare off, renunciare 
aliquid (e. g., conductionem, &c., also ali- 
quid alicui; e. g., societatem alicui, Liv., 
38, 31): victory declares for, &c., victoria 
penes aliquem est (e. g., penes patres, 
Liv.) : victoria ad aliquem venit (e. g., ad 
meliores, Cic.): victoria alicujus est, or 
aliquis victoriam obtinet; victoria potitur. 

DECLENSION. || Declining state, 
ruina (properly, of a building ; figurative- 
ly, of @ state, reipublice): declension of 
manners, mores corrupti: declension of 
bodily strength, detectio virium; vires 
corporis atfecte : declension of one’s men- 
tal powers, deminutio mentis. || In flec- 
tion of words, declinatio; flexus: flex- 


ura. 
DECLINE, s., deminutio: imminutio : 
extenuatio: remissio: mitigatio. [Vid. 
LESSENING.] To be on the decline [vid. 
To DECLINE]. The decline of life, ingra- 
vescens wtas (Cic.). In the decline of life, 
‘provectiore wtate (in advanced ycars) ; 
vergente jam senecta (7ac.) ; vergens an- 
nis (TJac.) : to be in the decline of life, lon- 
gius wtate provectum esse. || Consump- 
tion, tabes: phthisis (#Oicrs, Cels., 3, 22): 
any body is in a decline, corpus alicujus 
ad tabem venit; tabes aliquem invadit: 
to be in a decline, * tabe laborare. 
“DECLINE. || To lean downward, 
inclinare—proclivem or declivem esse: 
labi; delabi (to sink gradually) ; inclinari, 
se inclinare (of the day, fortune, &c.). 
|| Zo grow weaker, or to decrease, 
deminui (to be lessened ; of bodily strength, 
&c.; [9 not diminui): minui, imminui 
(of prices, influence, &c): remittere (of 
-what is dimirished in intensity): defer- 
‘ vescere (of heat, desires, passions) : senes- 
cere (to be weakencd by age or time; of 
strength ; also of memory, hope, zeal, &c.): 
deficere (of strength, &c.): my strength 
declines, viribus senesco, or deficior; vi- 
res extenuantur, deficiunt: the price of 
130 
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corn declines, annona laxat, levatur: the 
price of any thing declines, * pretium 
mercis imminuitur; * res fit vilior : pub- 
lic credit declines, fides (tota aliquaé ter- 
ra [e. g., Italia, Ces.] est angustior: any 
body's health is declining, aliquis valetu- 
dinem amittit : alicujus valetudo decres- 
cit (Plaut., Curc., 2, 1, 4); aliquis tenui, 
infirmd, minus commoda est valetudine: 
eloquence has declined from its Attic puri- 
ty of diction, eloquentia omnem illam sa- 
lubritatem Atticw dictionis quasi sanita- 
tem perdidit (Cic.): the day declines, dies 
se inclinat or inclinatur, but probably bet- 
ter, *in vespertinum tempus inclinatur 
(after inclinato in post-meridianum tem- 
pus die, Cic.); dies vergit (Suet., Otho, 7; 
Plin.): any body's influence, popularity, 
&c., declines, alicujus auctoritas, existi- 
matio, &c., imminuta est: the power of 
the Athenians declines, opes Atheniensium 
senescunt, || Z'o refuse, declinare ali- 
quid (by getting out of its way ; frequent 
in Cic.): renuere aliquid (by a shake of 
the head): to decline complying with any 
body's entreaties, petenti alicui aliquid de- 
negare ; preces alicujus repudiare : to de- 
cline faintly, subnegare aliquid; courte- 
ously, belle negare ; flatly, prascise negare; 
sine ulla exceptione or plane precidere. 
|| Deviate from [vid. Deviate]. || Zo 
decline a word, verbum immutare ca- 
sibus; verbum declinare (used in the old 
grammarians of every kind of grammat- 
tcal inflection). 

DECLIVITY, declivitas ; acclivitas ; 
proclivitas (sloping positions) : locus de- 
clivis, acclivis, proclivis: ascensus (with 
reference to a person ascending it): a gen- 
tle declivity, collis leniter editus or clemen- 
ter assurgens. 

DECLIVOUS, declivis; acclivis ; pro- 
clivis. 

DECOCT, defervefacere : decoquere. 

DECOCTION, decoctio (Cel. Aur. 
Tard., 2,13): decoctum (that which is de- 
cocted = medicinal drink, Plin.): potio 
medicata. 

DECOLLATE, caput alicujus preci- 
dere (with the sword ; it would be wrong to 
say caput cervicibus abscidere, Cic., Phil., 
1l, 2, 5, unless the person be previously 
strangled ; cervicibus fractis caput absci- 
dit): securi ferire or percutere (with the 
axe of the executioner): decollare (post- 
Augustan, and to be rejected in the more 
elevated style). 

DECOLLATION, circumlocution with 
phrases under DECOLLATE; Or caput re- 
cisum (Ov.) ; or totd cervice desecta divi- 
sum a corpore caput (Liv., 31,34). [3 
Decollatio, Vet. Gloss. 

DECOMPOSE. || J’o resolve into 
component parts, solvere; dissolvere; 
resolvere: diluere (dissolve it). Vid. Dis- 
SOLVE. 

DECOMPOSITE, solutus; dissolutus. 

DECOMPOSITION, sotutio; dissolutio. 

DECOMPOUND. Vid. Decomposr. 

DECORATE, ornare; exornare: de- 
cori or ornamento esse: decus afferre 
(all three applicable to persons or things, 
alicui or alicui rei): to decorate with any 
thing, ornare or exornare aliquid re: ves- 
tire (clothe or cover, e. g., walls): to deco- 
rate the wails of a room with pictures, tabu- 
lis cubiculi parietes vestire ; cubiculum 
tabellis picturarum adornare; with gar- 
lands, sertis redimire et rosa; sertis ve- 
lare (quite cover it; e. g.,@ house). Vid. 
ORNAMENT, ®. 

DECORATION, ornatio ; exornatio (és 
acts): as the ornaments themselves, cultus 
(taken collectively) : ornatus ; ornamentum 
(taken separately ; e. f> of theatrical deco- 
ration) : apparatus (the whole supply of ob- 
jects with which to decorate any thing) : to 
change the decorations (of @ theatre), mu- 
tare speciem ornationis (Vitr., 5, 6, 8). 

DECORATOR, qui ornat, &c. 

DECOROUS. || Suitable, aptus; ac- 
commodatus alicui rei or ad aliquid: con- 
veniens, consentaneus: to be decorous or 
suitable, aptum consentaneumque esse : 
convenire. || Becoming, ge decet ali- 

uem (in general; (og never decens, ex- 
pe hel bs and =, Silver Age): de- 
corus (only of words and actions). 

DECOROUSLY, decore: recte : hoe 
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neste: ut decet: apte: convenienter: ac 
commodate (suitably). 

DECORTICATE, to decorticate a tree, 
corticem arbori in orbem detrahere ; de- 
corticare arborem: delibrare arborem 
(the inner bark): summum corticem de- 
squamare (the outer bark; by mistake), 

DECORTICATION, decorticatio (ne 
dictionary produces authority for delibra- 


tio). 

DECORUM, decorum (rd xpéxov; for 
which Quintilian uses decor): to observe 
decorum, decorum sequi, or servare, or 
custodire : to observe decorum in any thing, 
in aliqua re, quid deceat, considerare, or 
vidére: to have a sense of decorum, quid 
deceat, sentire: any thing is against de- 
corum, turpe est aliquid: it zvas not, then, 
inconsistent with decorum, decorum erat 
tum (with infinitive, Liv.). With decorum, 
decore : non indecore. 

DECOY, allicere; allectare; invitare 
et allectare, or allectare et invitare, all 
aliquem ad aliquid: illicere or pellicere 
aliquem in or ad aliquid: inescare (with 
a bait): to decoy in many ways, multa ha- 
bére invitamenta. Vid. ALLURE. 

DECOY. || As an act, allectatio. || As 
@ thing, invitamentum: incitamentum: 
illecebrww: a decoy bird, allector: illex 
(Plaut., Asin. 1, 3, 68). || The place 
where wild ducks are decoyed, *lo- 
cus anatibus capiendis factus, idoneus. 

DECREASE, TRANS., minuere (te make 
less in number, magnitude, weight, and 
importance ; opposed to augére, e. g., vec- 
tigalia; alicujus gloriam; molestias ; po- 
tentiam et auctoritatem senatis) : immin- 
uere (also opposed to augére; e. g., the 
number of the Senate, numerum patrum; 
troops, copias ; any body's renown, alicu- 
jus laudem): deminuere aliquid or de 
aliqua re (to make less by taking away 
from any thing ; e. g., vectigalia; vires; 
aliquid de potestate): extenuare (to de- 
crease by abating ; e. g. sumtus; moles- 
tias; spem): levare; sublevare (to de- 
crease by making lighter; e. g., pretium, 
annonam ; inopiam ; pericula) : elevare 
(to decrease, both in a good sense and ina 
bad; e. g., egritudinem ; sollicitudinem ; 
auctoritatem ; fidem alicujus rei): lenire 
(to decrease by lessening the sensation oft 
any thing ; e. g., dolores; febrem quiete; 
morbum temperantia) : deminuere aliquid 
de aliqua re (by deducting ; e. g. @ Gre- 
cian mina by deducting five drachma, de 
miné un quinque nummos; dimin- 
uere and comminuere can not be used in 
this sense): detrahere aliquid de aliqua re 
(e. g. de toté pecunid quinquagesimam 


partem). 

DECREASE, INTRANS., decrescere (to 
grow less, shorter, &c.; opposed to cresce- 
re; e.g., dies, pondus, admiratio ; flumina, 
&c.): minui; se minuere; also minuere 
only (to become less): imminui (to decrease 
inwardly): remitti; se remittere; also 
remittere only (to decrease or abate ; e. g. 
of rain, cold, fever, &c.): levari; subleva- 
ri (to become lighter): leniri; mitigari (to 
become milder): defervescere (to become 
less hot; e. g., estus, ira, &c., defervescit). 
Vid. LESSEN, INTRANS. 

DECREASE, s., deminutio; imminu- 
tio: extenuatio: remissio: mitigatio: le- 
vatio (Syn. in LessEN] (97> Vitr., 9, 
14, has quotidiana decrescentia lune ; for 
which he uses deminutio a little before) : 
defectio (e. g., virium). Compare the sub- 
stantives with the verbs from which they are 
derived, under TO DECREASE. 

DECREE, v., edicere (to issue a decree ; 
of magistrates and persons in authority) : 
sciscere (to decree by vote, especially of the 
people in a free state). JN. sciscere Jubé- 
reque (the former rather of the plebs; the 
latter of the whole assembled people): san- 
cire (to decree or ratify by a decree, of law- 
givers, the people, &c.): decernere (to de- 
cide after weighing the reasons, &c.): cen- 
sére: placet alicui (to be of opinion ; to 
pronounce that the thing should be so; of 
the Senate): cavére (to decree that fur the 
future something should {if followed by 
ut] or should not [if followed by né} be 
observed or take place) : constituere (gen- 
eral term for to determine or fix): pre- 
scribere (to decree or lay down beforehund, 
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as a direction mapa of conduct) : oe 
cree on alty of death, capite sani 

There anit which decrees that, &c., lege 
cautum est, ut, &c.; that not, ne; in ali- 
me lege cavetur or cautum est, ut De), 
There was also a edict which 
decreed that, &c., decretum etiam publi- 
cum exstabat, quo cavebatur, ut: # is not 
decreed (by law) that—not, &c., nulla lex 
*sancit, quo minus. || 7'o fiz or appoint 
by a decree, &c., ere; any thing 
to any body, aliquid alicui: constituere 
(to fix). To decree a triumph, &c., to any 
body, decernere alicui triumphum, hono- 
res, pecuniam: to decree a@ punishment, 
constituere alicui peenam: to decree a 

Jine, dicere alicui multam. 

DECREE, s., decretum (the decree of a 
magistrate or superior court, of the Senate, 
consul, pretor, &c.): edictum (the regu- 
lariy-published decree of @ sovereign power 
or superior magistrate): consultum (the 
conclusion come to by @ deliberative body ; 
hence, also, the decree in which such resolu- 
tion is embodied). JN. consultum et de- 
cretum: lex (law): y anteaters (laid 
down beforehand as a direction and rule). 
A decree of the Senate, senatis auctoritas 
(so far as a decision of theirs has weight 
from the authority of their body and posi- 
tion in the state; hence of a decree etther 
not yet sanctioned by the tribunes, or form- 
ally opposed by the interposition of their 
veto); senattis or patrum consultum (with 
reference to the deliberation that has pre- 
ceded its adoption, and so far as it is form- 
ally sanctioned by the tribunes and has the 
force of @ law): senatis or patrum decre- 
tum (@ resolution of the Senate either em- 
powering magistrates to do any important 
act, or confirming the acts of the assembly 
of the people and giving them the force of 
laws). A decree of the people, populisci- 
tum (adopted by the assembly of the people, 
legally conv : plebiscitum (so far as 
proposed to the plebs (as opposed to the Sen 
ate) by a tding magistrate, and adopt- 
ed by a majority of votes): populi jussum 
{as far as the people had the right to require 
the Senate to confirm a decree of theirs, after 
which it had full legal validity). In. a 
uli scitum jussumque: by a decree of 
sovereign, jussu regis or principis: legal 
decrees, prescripta legum; que legibus 
sancta sunt: to issue @ decree, edictum 


roponere. 

DECREMENT. Vid. Decrease. 

DECREPIT, decrepitus ; ztate decre- 
Ee (Cic.): confectus senectute (enfee- 

led by age): enervatus: annis defectus 
(Phedr.). 

DECREPITUDE, defectio virium ; de- 
crepita xtas (Cic.). 

DECRESCENT, decrescens (decreas- 
ing): senescens (growing old: luna tum 
senescens, tum crescens). 

DECRETAL, adj. Vid. DecrETory. 

DECRETAL, s., * codex or corpus ju- 
ris Romani or Pontificii. 

naa Se decretorius (post-Au- 

id. Jupicray.] A decretory, 
* decretum Pape. : 

DECRIAL, vituperatio: reprehensio 
{Syn. in Brame]; calumnia Ce. g., inge- 
me ECRY. @ on b 1 

, vituperare (to blame, rail at ; 
e. g., rhetoric, rhetoricam, Cic.): infama- 
re (to bring into evil report, aliquid or ali- 
quer): diffamare (seldom, and post-Au- 
&ustan ; to spread evil reports of a person, 
so as to make him notorious) : alicujus fa- 
mam dehonestare (by spreading bad re- 
ports of him): rem suspectam infi 


DEDU 


DECUMBENT, * decumbens (as botan- 
ical technical term). 

DECUPLE. Vid TEN-FoLp. 

DECURION, decurio, onis, m. 

DECURSION, decursus (e. g., aque, 
amnium); lapsus; delapsus aque (the 
decursion of water on a field, Varr., R. 


1, 6, 6). 

DECURTATION. The nearest substan- 
tives are amputatio (act of cutting off; e. 
g., sarmentorum, Cic.); contractio (act of 
contracting, shortening ; e. g., pagine, ora- 
tionis, Cic.). 

DECUSSATE, decussare (Cic.): in spe- 
cienm Grece literw# X decussare (Col.). 
Decussated lines, linew in decusses obli- 
que (Plin.). 

DEDECORATE, dedecorare ; dedeco- 
re afticere. 

DEDECORATION, ignominia (whether 
inflicted on others or brought upon one’s 
self): labes aliqua decoris. 

EDECOROUS, inhonestus: turpis: 
infamis: ded us (pre-classical and Sil- 
ver Age, Tac.). 

DEDICATE. || Consecrate, dicare; 
dedicare (whether to a god or a man) : sa- 
crare; consecrare (to a god; vid. S¥N. 
in CONSECRATE) : inaugurare (to dedicate 
after consulting the augurs): to dedicate 
an altar to Jupiter, Jovi aram dicare (also 
aram dedicare, consecrare) ; a temple to 
@ god, deo templum sacrare or consecra- 
re; deo delubrum dedicare. || Inscribe 
a book with any body's name; a 
book to any body, alicui librum dicare or 
dedicare (used after the Augustan Age, 
Quint., Phedr., Plin.); librumad aliquem 
mittere (to send a book to any body, which 
Cicero uses as the customary phrase in his 
time for dicare and dedicare ; vid. Cat. 
Moaj., 1,3; N. D., 1,7, 16: so librum mit- 
tere alicui; e. g., libros, quos Septimio 
misi, Var.); librum alicui despondére 
(to intend to dedicate it to, Cic., Att., 13, 
12,3). “ Dedicated to M. Brutus” (on the 
title-page of @ book], ad M. Brutum (with- 
out any participle). ||Give up to; de- 
vote to, dicare (e. g., hunc totum diem 
tibi, Cic. ; tuum studium me# laudi, Cic.): 
to dedicate one’s self to any thing, alicui 
rei se tradere, or se dedere; alicui rei 
operam dare: to dedicate one’s self to the 
service of the state, patriw se dedere, or se 
devovére; rei publica se tradere : to ded- 
icate one’s self wholly to the service of the 
gods, totum se vertere in cultum deorum: 
to dedicate one’s time to any thing, tempus 
consumere in aliqua re; one’s talents to 
any thing, ingenium conferre ad aliquid. 
Vid. Devore. 

DEDICATE, Qdicatus: dedicatus: 

eigen i Mencia a 
tus; sacer (holy, as belonging tot ods). 
Devoted re deditus slicai rei. or 

DEDICATION, dedicatio (dedication 
of a thing): consecratio (dedication of a 
person ; e. g., of @ priest ; vid. INSCRIPPT., 
Grut., 303, 2. On the distinction between 
dedicatio and consecratio, vid. Conse- 





CRATE) : inauguratio is without clas- 
sical a : dicatio (Cic., not in this 
sense). || Dedication of a book, 


* dedicatio. 
a elge qui dicat; qui conse- 


crat, a . 

DEDITION, traditio? deditio (cre act 
of yielding up). 

DEDUCE, ducere, or deducere a or 
ex, &c.; one’s race, one’s origin from any 
body, genus deducere ab aliquo; originem 
ducere or trahere ab aliquo ; originem sui 





que criminando facere (Liv., 8, 23): cri- 
minari: invidiose criminari (Cic. ; e. g., 
alicujus potentiam, auctoritatem, res ges- 
tas, &c.): alicujus laudi obstrepere (post- 
Augustan, Sen.) ; de fama or existima- 
tione alicujus detrahere (to slander him ; 
try to lessen his reputation): calumniari 
aliquem or aliquid (to censure malicious- 
ly). To decry the art of rhetoric, vitupe- 
rare rhetoricam (Cic.); criminari rhetori- 
cen vitiis (Quint.): to decry any body's 
ts, criminari alicujus res gestas 
entando (Cic.). 

DECUMBENCE, ?cubitus, fs (very 
DECUMBENCY, § rare- e. g., proni; 

supini; in latera, P/in.. : 





liq referre: to deduce any thing 

from God, Deum facere alicujus rei effec- 
torem. || In fer, vid. 

DEDUCEMENT. Vid. INFERENCE. 

DEDUCIBLE. Vid. INFERABLE. 

DEDUCT. || To take away; e. g., 
to deduct any thing from a sum total, de- 
trahere, deducere aliquid de summa: de- 
trahere aliquid de tota pecunia (e. g., 
quinquagesimam partem) : deductionem 
or decessionem de pecunia facere. To 
deduct 10 per cent., * remissionem centesi- 
marum denarum facere. [f= subtract, 
deducere only (Cic., Of., 1, 8, 59; in this 
sense, detrahere would not be Latin); to 
deduct any thing from weight, subtrahere 
aliquid e pondere: not to deduct a far- 
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thing for body, nullum nummum cu} 
quam dedhcere. Not @ singie farthing 
can be deducted, non potest triobolum 
hine abesse (Plaut.). 

DEDUCTION. |! Abatement, deduc- 
tio: without any deduction, sine ulla de- 
ductione : to make a deduction, deductio- 
nem, decessionem de pecunia facere : to 

without deduction, solidum solvere. 
|| Syllogistic inferenee, conclusio: 
ts not this a right deduction ? satisne hoc 
conclusum videtur ? 

DEED. || Thing done [vid. Act, 8.}: 
in very deed, re; revera, reapse; re et 
veritate (not in words merely); sane; pro- 
fecto (forms of assurance): not in word, 
but in deed, non verbis, sed re. || Writ- 
ing containing @ contract, syngra- 
om (Plaut., syngraphus: as signed by 

oth parties); tabule (also with the geni- 
tive of what the deed referred to; e. g., lo- 
cationis). [Vid. Conrracr.] To draw up 
a deed or contract, syngrapham conseribe- 
re (after syngraphum conscribere, Plaut., 
Asin., 4, 1,1); tabulas conficere ( general 


term). 

DEEM. ||Think; to judge, opinari: 
putare: arbitrari: censére: existimare: 
wstimare: reri: judicare: sentire et judi- 
care. Vid. THInK for Syn. and 

- DEEP, altus (what recedes from @ sur- 
face by height or depth ; hence, relatively 
“high” or “deep;” e. g., water, aqua ; 
@ river, flumen; roots, radices; 
caused by a thrust, plaga. The figurative 
translation of “ deep” by altus for magnets, 
summus, is foreign to classical prose): 
profundus (entering deep into the ground ; 
e. g., the sea, mare (whereas mare altum 
means both the deep sea and the high sea} ; 
a whiripool, gurges. In its figurative mean- 
ing, profundus means is “unlimit- 
ed,” “unbridled,” and therefore does not 
belong to deep”): depressus; demissus 
(lying low ; e. g., country, loca): in alti- 
tudinem depressus (e. g., vallis ; opposed te 
late patens, Hirt.) : latus (of horizontal 
depth ; e. g., of the depth of a house): gra- 
vis (of sound ; base, opposed to acutus; e. 


mus (very great, calm, quies; tranquilli- 
tas; silence, oes havin erudi- 
tio). + measure of the depth” is 
ae fe altus with the accusative (later 
with the ablative), or in altitudinem with 
genitive ; but the latter oniy when the state 
ment is that any thing is made or 
of that depth, only with verb 
or participle, So with latus or in latitudi- 
nem, of horizontal depth: three feet deep, 
tres pedes altus, latus: @ place ten feet 
deep, locus in altitudinem pedum decem 
depressus : @ house ten feet deep, domus, 
qu in latitudinem pedum decem ex- 
structa est: very deep, prealtus; infinita 
altitudine; in mirandam altitudinem de- 
pressus : deep peace, placidissima pax ; 
in the deepest peace, in intimo sinu pacis 
(Plin., Paneg., 56, 4, in such relations as 
gerere consulatum): to live in the 
peace, placidissima pace uti or frui (later, 
profundissima pace fiorére): being in a 
state of the deepest peace, pacatissimus (e. 
g., of @ town or province): to be lying 
a deep sleep, arte (arcte) dormire: to be 
in deep affliction, in summo esse luctu: - 
to be deep in thought, in cogitatione defix- 
um esse: to have a deep insight into any 
thing, accuratam alicujus rei cogitatio- 
nem habére: to draw a deep sigh, alte sus- 
piria petere (Plaut.); ab imo pectore sus- 
pirare or suspiria ducere (Ov.): to pierce 
deep into the body, alte in corpus descen- 
dere (of a spear, &c.): a deep , sal. 
cus altius impressus (Cic.) : to make a deep 
furrow, sulcum alte imprimere: to make 
a ditch three feet deep, fossam tres pedes 
altam deprimere ; scro! trium in alti- 
tudinem pedum defodere : to dip one’s 
— tnto one's drink, nares in biben- 
o altius mergere: to penetrate deeper, pe 
nitius penetrare (e. g., of a wound) : 10 Die 
deep, in loco depresso, or demisso. situm 
esse (ofa country); penitus abditum esse 
(to be deeply hidden ; e. g., in the earth. of 
gold, silver, &c.); in profundo demersum 
or abstrusum esse (figuratively, of truth) 
181 
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deep-sunk eyes, oculi conditi: to strike deep 
root, altius radices agere: capere radices 
(Cat., Plin., properly) ; penitus immittere 
radices (Quint., figuratively): to have 
struck deep root [vid. DEEPLY]: they 
spring up quickly because they have no 
deep root, ut quee summo solo sparsa sunt 
semina, celerius se etfundunt (Quint., 1, 
3, 5, figuratively) : deep-rooted [vid. DEEP- 
LY]: deep-rooted vice, vitium penitus de- 
fixum et hwrens (Cic.); vitium adultum 
et _prevalidum (Tac.) : deep-rooted affec- 
tion, amor penitus insitus. A deep bed (of 
a river), pressus in solum alveus (Curt.) : 
@ very deep cavern, vasto recessu submo- 
ta spelunca (i Virg.): to dig deep, altius 
terram etfodere (Cic.) : to dig deep ditch- 
es, scrobes in profundum agere (Plin.) : 
to dig deep, depressius pastinare (Col. ; e. 
g., the soil for vines) : to penetrate deep into 
@ country, interiores regiones petere; ad 
interiores regiones penetrare. || Cun- 
ning (e. g., not easily fathomed), astutus ; 
callidus; versutus; veterator; vafer; sub- 
délus, &c. JN. callidus et astutus; astutus 
et callidus; versutuset callidus; callidus et 
acutus ad fraudem; veterator et callidus. 
Vid. CunNiNG.] || Profound, deeply 
earned, subtilis (of persons and things) : 
ingenii acumine valens; acerrimo or acu- 
tissimo ingenio (of persons): obscurus: 
occultus: involutus: absconditus: recon- 
ditus: abstrusus. JN. occultus et quasi 
involutus: reconditus et abstrusus (hard 
to understand ; of things). A deep discus- 
sion, disputatio subtilis or abstrusa: dis- 
putatio paulo abstrusior (Cic.) : without 
entering upon any deep discussion, remo- 
ta subtilitate disserendi: deep learning, 
summa or preclara eruditio ; litera non 
vulgares, sed quedam interiores et re- 
condite: a deep thinker, homo subtilis : 
to be a deep thinker, acute, subtiliter cogi- 
tare; subtilem or acutum esse in cogitan- 
do (after Cic.); subtilem esse disputato- 
rem (Cic.). || Dark (of color), nigrans or 
nigricans (blackish) ; austerus (opposed to 
bright, floridus): adstrictus (opposed to ex- 
citatus, Plin.): nubilus et pressus (Solin.). 
DEEP, s., altum (the high sea; opposed 
to coast or haven): salum (the open sea, 
addos; opposed to haven): mare (general 
term: pelagus and pontus are used 
by the poets only): Oceanus; mare ocea- 
nus (the main, of which seas are parts): to 
commit one’s self to the deep, navigationi se 
committere: to launch into the deep, na- 
vem solvere; also merely solvere; altum 
petere; in altum provehi. Vid. Sra. 
DEEPEN, deprimere (to fix deeper in 
the ground ; opposed to tollere, allevare; e. 
g., a building, edem): * majorem in alti- 
tudinem deprimere (after mirandam in 
altitudinem depressus, &c.): altius im- 
primere (e. g., a furrow, suicum) : excava- 
re (to hollow out; e. g., the shores): depres- 
sius fodere (Sen., Cons. ad Helv., 9; e. g., 
specus). || Z'o make darker; to deep- 
en the darkness, densare tenebras (ft after 
Virg., obtenta densantur nocte tenebre) : 
to deepen a color, colori austeritatem dare 
(Plin.) : colorem adstringere or astringe- 
re (opposed to excitare, to make it brighter, 
Plin.): to deepen colors that are too bright, 
nimis floridis coloribus austeritatem dare 
(Plin., 35,10). || Increase (e. g., sorrow, 
&c.), augére dolorem, molestiam, &c.). 
DEEPLY, alte; profunde ; penitus (in- 
wardly): valde; vehementer (e. g., to feel 
pain or affliction): deeply afflicted, gravi- 
ter afflictus; moerore profligatus (Cic.): 
deeply-rooted, altis radicibus detixus (prop- 
erly and figuratively ; e. g., virtus, Cic.) ; 
inveteratus (figuratively, of habits, hatred, 
&c.): very deeply rooted, altissimis defixa 
radicibus (e. g., virtus, Cic.): deeply root- 
ed in any body, penitus defixus in aliquo 
(e. g., fault) : a deeply-rooted opinion, opinio 
penitus insita: deeply-rooted evils, mala 
inveterata, fixa (Cic.): to be deeply rooted, 
altas radices agere (properly) ; inveteras- 
cere (figuratively, of habits, &c.): to be 
very decply rooted, penitus immissis radici- 
bus niti (Quint., 1, 3, fig.). More under 
Deep. To impress deeply on one’s heart, 
animo suo penitus mandare aliquid. 
|| Cunningly, astute; callide; versute; 
vafre; subdole. || Profoundly, subtili- 
ter: vat ae (e. g., disserere). 


DEFA 
| DEEPNESS. || Depth, vid. || Craft, 


cunning, vid. 

DEER, dama ( fallow-deer, Plin., V. H., 
&c.: as masculine, only Virg. and Stat. ; 
compare Quint., 9, 3, 6): cervus (general 
term, feminine, cerva): deer-hunting, ve- 
natio or venatus cervorum. A deer-steal- 
er, * preedo cervorum: to practice deer- 
stealing,* furtim cervos intercipere : deer- 
skin, * pellis dame or cervi, capree, &c. 

DEFACE, deformare (to disfigure) : tur- 
pare (to make ugly). Sometimes corrum- 
pere: depravare: in pejus mutare, ver- 
tere or (Hor.) tingere. 

DEFACED, deformatus; deformis; de- 
pravatus: defaced by errors, mendosus (as 
a book, &c.). 

DEFACEMENT, deformatio ce. g., tan- 
te majestatis, Liv.) : depravatio (both as 
act): deformitas; turpitudo (as a state). 

DEFALCATE, injurid detrahere ali- 
quid de aliqua re (wrongfully to make a 
deduction from any thing ; e. g., from any 
body’s wages or salary, de alicujus mer- 
cede, Cic., Verr., 3, 78, 182): fraudare or 
defraudare aliquem aliqua re (general 
term, to cheat any body of any thing). 

DEFALCATION, deductio (from asum 
total): without any defalcation, sine ula 
deductione: to pay without defalcation, 
solidum solvere. 

DEFAMATION, calumnia (false accu- 
sation): criminatio (slander ; the blacken- 
ing i aman’s character): obtrectatio (ma- 
licious disparaging ; often in plural). 

DEFAMATORY, calumniosus (defam- 
ing others ; late) : falsas criminationes con- 
tinens (containing slander): probrosus 
(Tac.). A defamatory poem, carmen pro- 
brosum (Tac.). A defamatory libel, libel- 
lus famosus. {o> The libels of the an- 
cients were mostly in verse; hence carmen 
probrosum (Tac.) or famosum (Hor.) : 
carmen, quod infamiam facit flagitiumve 
alteri (Cic.): elogium (written on a per- 
son’s door, Plaut., Merc., 2, 3, 74): car- 
men refertum contumeliis alicujus (Tac.). 
To compose a defamatory libel against any 
body, carmen probrosum facere in ali- 
quem (after Tac.) ; carmine probroso dif: 
tamare aliquem (Tac.) ; carmen ad infa- 
miam alicujus edere (Swet., Oct., 55) ; ma- 
lum in aliquem carmen condere (Hor.) : 
to publish a defamatory libel, * carmen pro- 
brosum or famosum vulgare (all these sup- 
pose that it is in poetry): libellum ad infa- 
miam alicujus edere (Swet., Oct., 55); al- 
iquem scriptis procacibus ditfamare. 

DEFAME, alicui infamiam movére; 
aliquem infamare (to bring any body into 
ill repute): aliquem variis rumoribus dif- 
ferre; aliquem diffamare (to spread re- 
ports against any body ; ditfamare, post- 
Augustan, Tac.): calumniari (to accuse 
falscly, and from base motives): crimina- 
ri (to blacken, and render suspected by 
false accusations) ; any body to any body, 
aliquem apud aliquem: de fama or ex- 
istimatione alicujus detrahere (to detract 
from any body's good name): maledicere 
alicui (to speak ill of any body): probrum 
inferre (e. g., castis, Cic.): behind the back, 
de aliquo absente detrahendi causd male- 
dice contumelioseque dicere (Céc., Of, 1, 
37, 134); alicui absenti male loqui (Ter., 
Phorm., 2, 3, 25) I am defamed, detrahi- 
tur de mea fama. 

DEFAMER, homo maledicus (one who 
speaks ill of any body from malice) : male- 
dion conviciator (when done with clamor 
and vulgar abuse): calumniator (a malig- 
nant slanderer). 

DEFATIGAPE. Vid. Faricur, v. 

DEFATIGATION, fatigatio; defatiga- 
tio: lassitudo. 

DEFAULT, defectio; defectus (with the 
genitive: both express omission or defect ; 
the first as an act; the latter as a condition). 
ll SA be as a law-term, vadimoni- 
um desertum: to eh (gsfoe go by de- 
fault, ad diem, or ad vadimonium non 
venire ; vadimonium deserere: se non 
sistere. || Failure (vid.). || “In de- 
fault of,” by circumlocution with verbs, de- 
esse, deficere, &c.: in default of arms, 
quum tela deficiant or deficerent (Ces.) : 
in default of arms, they seized upon siicks 
und stones, * arn’a quum deessent (or de- 





" weerent, if the had before had some), sax 
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et ligna corripuerunt; to have recourse to 
lies in defanic of argument, * idoneo argu- 
mento deticiente, ad mendacia confugere. 

DEFAULTER. || One who lets judg- 
ment go by default, qui ad diem non 
venit; qui vadimonium deserit: qui se 
non sistit. || Pecuniary defaulter 
peculator (who peculates, Cic.): qui pecu- 
niam publicam avertit: qui peculatum 
facit or fecit. To be brought to trial as a 
defaulter, peculatiis accusari: to be a con- 
victed defaulter, damnari peculatis : dam- 
nari pecuniz publice. 

DEFEASANCE, * conditio pactum (er 
testamentum, &c.) irritum faciens, tol- 
lens, &c. Sometimes exceptio may do 
(which is the general term for the plea by 
which the defendant endeavors to meet a 
charge ; hence, also, “a plea in defeasance 
of any thing”) ; or adjunctio (a condition 
by which any thing is limited). 

DEFEASIBLE, quod aboléri, rescindi, 
abrogari, irritum fieri potest. 

DEFEAT, v. || Conquer (vid.), vin- 
cere; superare; the enemy, hostem fun- 
dere fugareque ; alicui cladem afterre, or 
inferre ; aliquem prosternere ; alicui de- 
trimentuminferre. || To frustrate, ad 
vanum, or ad irritum, or ad vanum et ir- 
ritum redigere: disturbare (e. g., @ mar 


‘riage, nuptias): disjicere (e. oy AN affair, 


rem ; plans, consilia, Liv.) : utere (c. 
g., rem, Cic.; consilia, &c.). JN. discu- 
tere et comprimere: to completely defeat 
any body's plans, conturbare alicui omnes 
rationes : to defeat any body's hopes, spem 
fallere, ludere, destituere : one’s hopes are 
defeated, spes ad irritum cadit, or redigi- 
tur, or by spe excidere ; a spe decidere ; 
spe dejici: if my hopes are defeated, si spes 
destituat: to be defeated, irritum fieri; ad 
irritum cadere, or recidere, or venire: 
unless some accident had defeated his plans, 
nisi aliqui casus ejus consilium peremis- 
set: death defeats all one’s hopes and plans, 
omnem spem atque omnia vite consilia 
mors pervertit. || Resist with success, 
to defeat an attack, impetum ferre (to 
stand it) : impetum (hostium) propulsare 
(to stand it, and also drive the enemy back). 
|| Zo defeat or annul, aliquid rescin- 
dere (e. g., @ will, contract, verdict, &c.) ; 
aliquid irritum facere. Vid. ANNUL. 

DEFEAT, s. || Overthrow, the state 
of an army completely routed, v.u- 
des (general term) : strages (the defeat of 
the enemy, when heaps are slain): interne- 
cio (a defeat in which all are slain to a man, 
no quarter being given): [>F” when the 
Romans speak of a defeat which they them- 
selves have suffered, they employ euphemistic 
expressions, such as adversa pugna, or ad- 
versum proelium (vid. Liv. 8, 31; 7, 29), 
or incommodum (vid Cic., Lel., 3, 10; 
Ces., B. G., 1, 3), or detrimentum (vid. 
Ces., B. G., 5, 52; 6, 34, &c.), or calamitas 
(vid. Cic., Brut., 3,12; Ces. B. G., 1,30; 
Liv., 2, 12): to inflict a defeat, stragem 
dare, or edere, or facere; on any body 
(vid. ro DEFEAT]: a great defeat, aliquem 
ingenti cede prosternere : to inflict a com- 
plete defeat on any body, aliquem ad inter- 
necionem cw#dere: to suffer a defeat, cla- 
dem pugne, or merely cladem, or calami- 
tatem, or incommodum, or detrimentum 
accipere : a@ complete defeat, ad internecio- 
nem ceedi, o7 deleri; ad internecionem 
venire: if we should suffer a defeat, si ad- 
versa pugna evenerit. || Defeat, or 
complete frustration, frustratio ali- 
cujus rei (e. g., legis, Liv. [the making it 
practically of no effect): and absolutely. 
Not Cic.; Planc. ap. Cic.; Varr.): dele- 
tio; exstinctio; eversio. 

DEFECATE, defeecare (e. g., vinum, 
Colum.) : purgare ; expurgare ; purum fa- 
cere ; all used both properly and figura 
tively. || Purify, vid. 

DEFECATION, purgatio (general term, 

purificatio is a bad word): lustratio 
(defecation by expiatory sacrifice): defw- 
catio (very late; Tert., Anim., 27). 

DEFECT, vitium (xcaxia, any physical 
or moral imperfection, as a quality, not de- 
serving of punishment, but of censure; 
also any natural defect to which no blame 
is attached ; e. g., of the body, of the organ 
of speech, oris): quod deest (what is wat- 
ing ; opposed to quod abundat atque af- 





there is no defect in any thing, si 
in aliqua re vitii (Cic. ; e. g., in tecto, pa- 
Tietibis, Cic.): to perceive defects in any 
body, in aliquo vitia vidére: if any thing 
is suffering from any defect, si deest alicui 
rei quippiam (Cic.). I have two defects 
wlich precent mz, &c., due mihi res, quo- 
minus, &c., desunt (e. g., duas sibi res, 
jominus in vulgus et in foro diceret, de- 
p Tc Cic.): to supply a defect, quod de- 
est alicui, or alicui rei, explére (Cic., Brut., 
42, 154) : to supply the defects of any thing, 
supplére aliquid (e. g., of your library, bib- 
liothecam tuam, Cic.); or imperfectum 
aliquid supplére (Sue., Ces., 56); partem 
relictam explére (to supply @ portion that 
the thing has not yet had): excess is better 
than defect, satius est aliquid superesse 
(alicui rei) quam deesse : to see the defects 
of others, and to forget one’s own, aliorum 
vitia cernere, oblivisci suorum ( Cic., 
Tusc., 3, 30, 73); magis in aliis cernere, 
quam in nobismet ipsis, si quid delinqui- 
tur (Cic., Of., 1, 41, 146); aliorum vitia in 
oculis habemus, a tergo nostra (Sen., De 
dra, 2, 28, 6). The defect of any thing in 
the one ts equal to the excess of it in the oth- 
er, quanti alteri deest alicujus rei, tantum 
alteri superest: defectus (= “the 
ceasing,” “ failing,” &c., Plin. ; e. g., lac- 
is) 7 lin.: de- 


DEFECTION. || A falling away, 
io ; from any body, ab aliquo: rebel- 
lio; rebellium (both mean a renewal of 
war on the side of a reduced to peace ; 
the last occurs in Liv., 42, 21): transfugi- 
um ; transitio ad hostem (@ going over 
of soldicrs to the enemy): a defection from 
one’s religion, * defectio a sacris: to try 
to bring about any body's defection, alicu- 
jus animum ad defectionem sollicitare : 
to drive any body to defection, aliquem in 
societatem defectionis impellere. Vid. 
REvotrT. 

DEFECTIVE, mancus; non integer 
(not complete): non perfectus ; imperfec- 


ective is defectivus (e. g, a defective verb, 
verbum defectivum). 

DEFECTIVELY, imperfecte; hand 
commode : vitiose. 

DEFENCE. || Protection, tatéla (de- 
ence in as far as it has any thing under 
careful inspection, and averts from it what- 
ever may be hurtful, for which meaning 
protectio is late Latin): presidium (de- 
fence, in as far as through it one is shel- 
tered, and can fly to it for refuge when in 
need of help): detensio (the defence or act 
by which one wards off damage or danger 
whencesoever ing): tutamentum 
(Liv. ; means of defence): patrocinium 
(the defence or fatherly protection which a 
patron affords to his client, or protégé): to 
undertake any body's defence, aliquem in 
fidem recipere (as @ superior, general, 
&c.): alicujus patrocinium suscipere (as 
@ patron or advocate): to look to or fly to 
any body Sor defence, se in fidem alicujus 
committere ; se in fidem et tutelam alicu- 
jus conferre: se alicui in clientelam et 
fidern dare; alicujus fidem i 
Herz., Ces., B. G., 

uld 





ut presto 

sent (Liv.). || Vindication, excusatio 
(apology): purgatio (justification): re- 
Sponsio : cause dictio, or actio (defence 
before a court by a speech, &c.): to call 
upon any body for his defence, rationem 
aliquem reddere jubére (call him to ac- 
Count) : to undertake the defence of a cause, 





defensio ; means of defence, tatamen (gen- 
eral term) ; arma (arms) ; * qu ad aliquem 
tuendum or ad locum tuendum parantur: 
to prepare for defence, ad resistendum or 
ad vim propulsandum se parere (of a per- 
son); muros instruere (of a besieged gen- 
eral or force putting the walls in @ state of 
defence ; vid. Herz. ad B. G.,7, 18) : to put 
a fortress mn a state of defence, castellum 
munire ac rebus necessariis instruere : to 


make a stout defence, fortiter repugnare or | 


resistere : without any means of defence 
[vid. DEFreNceLEss]. 
works; fortification, operis muni- 
tio; opus (or opera) munitionesque ; also 
munitiones only, or munimenta, plural ; 
opera, um, m.: propugnaculum (figura- 
tevely) : the art of defence or fortification, 
* ars muniendi; * architectura militaris : 
the natural means of defence (of @ city) na- 
tiva presidia (urbis, Cic.). 
DEFENCELESS, inermis (without 
arms): armis exutus (di. i 
tus (prevented from using arms) ; intatus 


(unprotected): defensoribus nudatus (de- | 
prived of defenders ; both of places): inde- | 
tensus (Liv., undefended): sine presidio; | 


non tutus; non munitus (of a town, &c.). 
DEFEND, defendere ; defensare (to de- 


Send any body.or any thing from an act-_ 


ual attack, whether with arms or words: 
defensare has the accessory notion of great 
activity and perseverance ; against or from 
any body or any thing, ab aliquo and ab 


aliqua re, and contra aliquem) : tueri; tu- | 
tari (protect ; to defend from possible 


attacks, from dangers, whether with arms 


or words ; against or from any body or any | 


thing, ab aliquo, or ab aliqua re, or con- 


tra aliquem, or aliquid): tegere ; prote- | 
means | 


gere (to defend with arms, or other 
of defence ; protegere, also with words ; to 
defend any body in any thing, tezere ali- 
quem in aliqua re). 


injurias ab aliquo, Ces.): dicere pro ali- 
uo, or pro aliqua re (to make a speech in 
diftens a his cause ; especially in a 


court of justice): patrocinium alicujus or | 


alicujus rei suscipere ; alicui or alicui rei 
patrocinari (to defend or take any body or 


any thing under one’s patronage, and | 
speak for): to defend any body (in a court | 


of justice), causam alicujus defendere or 
dicere (to plead his cause); alicui in jure 


cavére (Cic., of a jurist giving his client | 
the necessery forms and precautions): to | 


‘end people (in a court of justice as an 

vocate), causas defensitare or tueri ; 
any body before the praetor, defendere ali- 
quem apud prewtorem; any body against 
unjust accusers, defendere aliquem con- 
tra iniquos; any body's innocence, defen- 
dere innocentiam alicujus ; any body's 
reputation, propugnare pro alicujus fama: 
to defend one’s self, defendere ipsum sese 
(ia @ general sense); dicere ipsum pro se 
(in a court of justice): se purgare (to de- 
Send one’s self successfully in a court of 
justice) ; vim vi repellere violence): 
to defend one’s self from any body's anger, 
se tutari ab alicujus ira: to defend any 
body from cold, a frigore defendere 
(Virg.), munire (Col.); from the heat, tu- 
tari a calore (Cic.); one’s life, defendere 
vitam : to defend one’s life and reputation, 
defendere caput et famam (Cic.): to per- 
mit any body to defend himself, defensio- 
nem alicui dare (Cic.): to defend the 
Frontiers, tueri fines ab incursionibus hos- 
tium (Cic.) ; eny thing against fire, aliquid 
contra ignem firmare ; against frust and 


| Defensive | 


: impedi- | 


Jn. defendere et | 
protegere ab aliqua re or contra aliquid: , 
propugnare pro aliqua re (be its cham- 

pion ; to fight for with arms or words). IN. | 
defendere et propu : alicui presidio | 
esse (to bea ite pe erste, : prohi- 

bére aliquid (to keep a thing afar of ; to | 
ward it off; of things; e. g., medicines: | 
to deferd any thing or any body from any | 
thing or any body, probibére aliquid ab | 
aliquo or aliquem ab aliqua re ; e. g., agros | 
populationibus prohibére, Liv. ; aliquem | 
contumeliis militum conviciisque, Ces., | 


storm, & fri ettempestate muuire , ang 
rain, alique munire @ vento, 


m 
frigore, vid. || To fortify, firmare 
(to make secure) ; against any thing, con- 
tra aliquid: munire (to fortify); against 
any thing, ab aliqua re, contra or adver- 
sus aliquid : sepire (to defend by a trench, 
or fence ee (to defend 
or guard against é by vigilant in- 
spection): to defend (by surrounding), 
circummunire : to defend a garden against 
the forcible entry of men, hortam munire 
ab incursa hominuim: to defend the pass 
by a strong redoubt, fauces regionis valido 
munimento sepire: defi by the na- 
ture of the ground, loci natura munitus ; 
| situ naturali munitus ; both by nature and 
art, et natura loci et manu, or operibus et 
| loco munitus; quum manu munitus, tum 
| natura loci: nature has defended Italy by 
| the Alps, Alpibus muniit Italiam natura. 
; DEFENDANT, reus (én a criminal pro- 
cess ; opposed to accusator) : is unde peti- 
| tur; also possessor (in a@ civil process 
| about meum end tuum; to peti- 





tor): to be counsel for the defendant, pro 
reo dicere ; alicui adesse (in judicio). 
DEFENDER, defensor (one a 
off hostile attacks) : propugnator (the cham- 
pion who, with was in his perp 
any thing): [>> assertor only Quintil- 
ian and meee: bench defender 
who takes any thing under his protection): 
patronus (the patron who defends the rights 
of his clients): the defender or advocate in 
@ court of law (vid. ApvocaTE]: to have 
any body for one’s defender, esse in alicu- 
jus tuteld ; esse in alicujus tutela et fide; 
esse in alicujus clientela. 
DEFENSIBLE, quod defendi potest, 


&e. 
| DEFENSIVE. By circumlocution : de- 
Sensive preparations, * que ad aliquem 
tuendum, or ad locum tuendum parantur: 
a defensive alliance, * foedus ad bellum de- 
fendendum initum : a defensive and offens- 
ive alliance, * foedus ad bella et repellen- 
da et inferenda initum or factum: a de- 
| fensive war, bellum, quod defendendo 
geritur: defensive arms, arma, que sunt 
ad tegendum (opposed to arma, que sunt 
ad nocendum, offensive arms): on the de- 
Sensive, defendendo : to act on the defens- 
ive, ad vim pro; 

DEFENSIVELY, 

DEFER. | To put off to another 
time, ditferre; proferre ; conferre (with the 


t 
s 


of putting off is fixed) : procrastinare ; dif- 
ferre et procrastinare (to put off to the fol- 
lowing day, especially in a dilatory man- 
ner): producere : p (e. g comi 
tia; diem): rejicere in or ad (with accu 
sative ; to put of what should be done now; 
also reservare): protrudere (to thrust off ; 
e. g., comitia in mensem Januarium): to 
Scher fre analy ie misehar, dicen aca 
ducere or prolatare ; any thing from day 
to day, rem in dies proferre ac procrasti- 
nare (Cic.) : to defer the payment of a debt, 
| solutionem nominis sustinére (Cic.): to 
defer it to another time, in aliud tempus 
differre, proferre or rejicere ; to the next 


| 
i 


in posterum diem conferre: to defer for 
aliquot dies proferre or pro- 
movére; 4 ing, prodere nuptiis ali- 
quot dies ( Ter.) : to defer passing sentence 
BG parson labzee Gal aa med after 
his trial, or later), comperendinare reum : 
to defer the sentence (in order to aford the 
accused ampler means of defence), ampli- 

\| To defer to or pay ef- 
erence to, alicui équi or i ; 
alicui or alicujus voluntati morem gere 
re; alicui obtemperare. 

DEFERENCE, observantia’ (especially 
the deference which one actually pays to any 
body ; vid. Cic., Invent., 2, 22, 66): reve- 
rentia (deference, or due accompa- 
nied with something of a reverential awe): 
veneratio: verecundia (a deference that is’ 
stronger than reverentia; a elt re- 
spect for the high worth of a person): 





: def- 
ae oo es 
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tur parentibus: to show or pay deference 
to any body, aliquem observare ; aliquem 
colere et observare, or vereri et colere; 
aliquem reve eri; reverentiam adversus 
aliquem adhil ére ; reverentiam alicui ha- 
bére or prvestare: to pay the greatest def- 
erence to any body, aliquem summa obser- 
vantid colere; aliquem colere et obser- 
vare diligenter ; perhonoriticum esse in 
aliquem; veneratione aliquem prosequi: 
he pays me no deference, nihil mihi tribuit 
(Cic.). I have never been wanting in def- 
erence to you, mihi in te numquam obser- 
vantia detuit (Cic.): we should pay defer- 
ence to the old, equum est senibus obsé- 
qui (Ter.): to pay no deference to any body, 
negligere aliquem. 

DEFERENTIAL, aliquem observans 
(toward any body, alicujus): reverens: 
venerabundus [SyN. of substantives in 
DEFERENCE]. I hope that he will always 
show you a deferential respect, eum sem- 

r spero tui tore observantem. 

DEFERENTIALLY, reverenter: to ac- 
cost any body deferentially, aliquem reve- 
renter (-issime) alloqui. 

DEFIANCE, provocatio: to take arms 
in answer to a defiance, adversus aliquem 
provocantem arma capere (vid. Liv., 4, 
8): to bid defiance to any body, provocare 
er lacessere aliquem ad pugnam [vid. to 
CHALLENGE]: to set any body at defiance, 
contumacem esse in aliquem: contuma- 
cius parére alicui (to oppose a person whom 
one should obey in an obstinate, refractory 
manner)—(contidenter) resistere alicui 
(to resist a person); confidenter resisten- 
tem respondére (to answer with daring 
resistance) : to set any thing at defiance, 
contumacem esse adversus aliquid (e. g., 
imperia patris); contumaciter spernere 
(to set at naught in the spirit of defiance ; 
e. g., imperia validiorum) ; contumaciter 
resistere alicui rei (e. g., scalpturie, Plin. ; 
speaking of an extremely hard stone) ; con- 
temnere aliquid (to despise what it might 
be thought dangerous to overlook; e. g., 
omnia jura humana); obviam ire alicui 
rei: se offerre alicui rei (¢o encounter it; e. 
g., periculis) : in defiance of any body, ad- 
versus alicujus voluntatem ; aliquo invito 
(against his will); adversus (against ; e. 
g., in defiance of that decree [of the Senate], 
adversus id senatiis consultum) ; often by 
ablative absolute with neglectus, contem- 
tus ; in defiance of my entreatics, contem- 
tis or neglectis precibus meis; vid. “in 
Spite of.” 

DEFICIENCY, defectio; defectus (with 
the genitive; cxpresscs deficiency, as the 
want of any thing ; the first as casual, the 
last as a condition ; in the sense of intellect- 
ual and moral imperfection, they are used 
in modern Latin only, without ancient au- 
thority): vitium (includes deficiency of any 
sort, and therefore imperfection, intellectu- 
al and moral) : * quod deest or desidera- 
tur (what is wanting to make a thing com- 
plete) : pars relicta (the part left wndone) : 
complete deficiency of every thing, omnium 
rerum inopia; summa angustia rerum 
necessariarum : deficiency of money, pecu- 
niz or argenti penuria [29> defectus pe- 
cuniw, late]; inopia argenti or argentaria; 
difficultas rei nummarie, or difficultas 
nummaria; angustie rei familiaris: defi- 
ciency of water, penuria aquarum: deficien- 
cy of water in the brooks, defectus aquaram 
circa rivos: deficiency of friends, penuria 
amicorum : to suffer from deficiency of any 
thing, aliqua re carére (not to have it); al- 
iqua re egére, indigére (to be sorry that one 
has not got it); * alicujus rei inopia labo- 
rare, premi; also merely ab aliqua re labo- 
rare; aliqud re premi*, alicujus rei ino- 
pia affici (e. g., consilii, Cic.): from a de. 
Jiciency of arguments, inopid. argumento- 
rum: there is a great deficiency of any 
thing, magna est alicujus rei penuria : 
deficiency of provisions (corn), rei frumen- 
tariw inopia, or angustiw, or difficultas : 
to supply the deficiency of corn, rei frumen- 
tarie mederi; rem frumentariam expe- 
dire : to supply a deficiency, partem relic- 
tam explére (i being a part left undone) ; 
fhopiam alicujus rei lenire, levare (to sup- 
ply it partially) : aliqua re anguste uti (to 
be obliged to use it sparingly): the defi- 
ciencics of any thing (faultiness), mendo- 
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sa alicujus rei natura (Hor., Sat., 1, 6, 66). 
Vid. DEFEcT. 

DEFICIENT. Vid. DeFrcrive. 

DEFIER, provocator (Just. and Gell. ; 
a peculiar kind of gladiator, Cic., Sext., 
64, 134). 

DEFILE, tTr., maculare; commacula- 
re; maculis aspergere (especially to stain 
what is white): contaminare (to sully the 
purity of any thing): inquinare (to pol- 
lute, with the accessory notion of destroy- 
ing the beauty of any thing): polluere 
(implies a desecration of what is holy and 
pure): spurcare; conspurcare (to make 
dirty, with the accessory notion of disgust ; 
scarcely ever used in the elevated style): vi- 
olare (to dishonor, to deflour, and also to 
profane): to defile one’s hands with blood, 
manus suas sanguine cruentare: to be de- 
filed with the blood of kinsmen, parricidio 
contaminari: to be defiled with lust, vitam 
oblinere libidine ; libidinibus inquinari. 
Vid. Spain, PoLLUTE. 

DEFILE, 1ntr., perhaps in acie proce- 
dere: to defile, or march through @ nar- 
row pass, per angustias iter habére: the 
army defiles through a mountain pass cov- 
ered with woods, agmen per saltum porri- 
gitur (Tac., Ann., 1, 51, 3). 

DEFILE, angustie (a narrow pass 
through a chain of mountains): fauces (a 
narrow pass, opening into a wider space). 

DEFILEMENT, contaminatio: pollu- 
tio (both of a later age): macula: labes 
(the stain wself): free from defilement, in- 
violatus (opposed to pollutus) : defilement 
of a maid, vitiatio (the act); vitiura virgini 
oblatum (as thing done): moral defilement, 
labes aliqua decoris. Vid. PorLuTion. 

DEFILER (of @ female), stuprator ; 
constuprator. 

DEFINABLE, quod definiri potest. 

DEFINE. || To give a logical def- 
inition of, definire (to fix the limits, so 
that the thing may be accurately distin- 
guished from other things): cireumscri- 
bere (to limit the meaning, so that too much 
may not be comprehended under it, &c.). 
Jn. circumscribere et definire: dicere et 
quasi circumscribere verbis: definitione 
declarare: constituere, qui sint in aliqua 
re fines (to limit a moral problem, &c., Cic.): 
to define the notion of duty, definire, quid 
sit officium; the general notion of any 
thing, universam et propriam alicujus 
(rei) vim definire complectique ; propri- 
am alicujus rei vim definitione declarare: 
to define in a few words, brevi cireumscri- 
bere et definire; definire rem verbis et 
breviter describere: to define the term 
man, dicere et quasi circumscribere ver- 
bia, quid homo sit (Cic.): it is of great 
importance how you define the office of a 
tribune, plurimum interest, quid esse tri- 
bunatum putes. Fortitude is correctly de- 
fined by the Stoics to be, &c., probe defini- 
tur a Stoicis fortitudo, qauum eam—esse 
dicunt, &c. (Cic.): which they define to be, 
&c., quod sic definiunt, ut (id) velint esse, 
&c.: the former term is usually defined thus, 
illud superius sic fere definiri solet: to de- 
fine the proper limits of friendship, consti- 
tuere, qui sint in amicitid fines et quasi 
termini diligendi (Cic.). || Zo determ- 
ine the extent of any thing with 
precision, definire: circumscribere ; 
terminare (e. g., fines imperii; regiones, 
&c.): limitare (very rare; questionem, 
Varr.). Vid. To Limit. 

DEFINER, qui definit, &c. 

DEFINITE. || Feted, status; consti- 
tutus: finitus; definitus (definite or close- 
ly defined): certus destinatusque (a g., 
opinions, sententiv, Cic. ; persons, per- 
sone, Quint.): certus (certain, decided), 
Jn. certus et definitus: prevstitus (fired 
beforehand): @ definite day, dies dictus, 
constitutus, prestitutus; certus: definite 
expenses, *expense state (opposed to 
sumtus fortuiti): definite income, reditus 
stati: to express a definite opinion, * cer- 
tam sententiam expromere: to have or 
entertain a definite opinion on no subject 
whatever, nullam rem aperte judicare, — 

DEFINITELY, certo or certe (Syn. in 
CERTAINLY]: definite (with a statement 
of all the peculiarities, &c. ; opposed to 

eneratim) : diserte (in express terms ; 
ie not disertis verbis): ex destinato: 
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destinato (post-Augustan, Suet. ; with de 
liberate intention). ‘ 

DEFINITION, finitio; definitio (a strict 
definition) : explicatio (an explanation), 
To give a definition of ; vid. ro DEFINE. 

DEFINITIVE, (Vid. Derinirz 

DEFINITIVELY. } and DEFINITE- 
Ly.) To answer definitively, sine ulla du- 
bitatione respondére: a definitive sen- 
tence, sententia, quad omnis controversia 
dirimitur ; or, qua lis dijudicatur: sen- 
tentia terminalis (late technical term, Cod. 
Just.) : to pronounce a definitive sentence, 
litem dijudicare (Hor.). 

DEFLAGRABLE, Vid. Cossustt 
BLE. 

DEFLAGRATION, deflagratio; confla 

atio. Vid. ComBustion, 

DEFLECT, deflectere (both transitively 
and intransitively ; properly and figura- 
tively ; de aliqua re, of a local relation; e. 
g., de recta regione, vid, spatio; ab aliqua 
re, figuratively ; e. g., a veritate, proposi- 
to, amicitiis ; zntransitively, deflecti or de- 
flectere): declinare : degredi (these three 
all imply the consent of the will, and are 
used both properly and figuratively) : ab- 
errare (to deflect without consciousness and 
the consent of the will, properly and figura- 
tively). Vid. “ TuRN aside.” 

DEFLECTION ; deflection or devia- 
tion from the straight path, declinatio 
[{4e> deflexio, Macrob,; deflexus, Val. 
Maz.}: to make a deflection, detlectere, 
&c. Vid. to DEFLECT. 

DEFLORATION. || Act of deflour- 
ing, (a) A female, Vitiatio: vitium or 
stuprim per vim mulieri allatum. 

A thing, deformatio. || Selection of 
the best, flos: *optima (noun plural). 

DEFLOUR, stuprare or constuprare 
aliquam ; alicujus pudicitie vim atque 
vitium afferre; per vim stuprare aliquam; 
per vim vitium or stuprum ofterre alicui: 
stuprum inferre alicui (Cic.). || F1a., cor- 
rumpere: deformare: depravare: tur- 
pare (Tac.). 

DEFLUOUS, defluens ( defluus, 
post-Augustan): delabens (gliding down 
ward): decurrens (running down). 

DEFLUXION, delapsus (the gliding 
down) : fluxio; rheumatismus (of the hu- 
mors of the body, fluxiones omnes, quas 
rheumatismos vocant; vid. Plin., 28, 8, 
24): destillatio (a defluxion or running, 
e. g., of the nose, naris). I am suffering 
from defluxions, *rheumatismis laboro: 
destillationes male me habent (from colds, 
catarrh) [J5* defluxio, Firm. Math. ; 
Cal. Aur,: defluxus, Appul.]. 

DEFORM, deformare (to deform or dis- 
figure): turpare (to deform or make ugly, 
Tac.) : in pejus fingere (to make a carica- 
ture of, Hor. Ep., 2,1, 265): corrumpere 
(to deform, spoil, or mar): corrumpere 
formam et pulchritudinem alicujus rei 
(e. g., honestatis, Cic.): depravare (to de- 
form, distort, or pervert ; improperly = to 
interpret falsely ; purposely, industria): in 
pejus mutare or vertere (improperly, to 
interpret incorrectly). 

DEFORMATION, deformatio (Liv.); 
depravatio (as an act ; deformatio = dis- 
figurement; depravatio= perversion, dis- 
tortion). 

DEFORMED, deformatus; deformis 
(ugly): depravatus (corrupted ; made 
worse than it should be): pravus (dispro 
portioned ; not such as it should be, mem- 
bra, crura, &c.): distortus (absolutely of a 
person, Cic.): pravus extortusque (Juv.) : 
omnibus membris extortus et fractus 
(from the dislocation and fracture of limbs, 
Plin.). Deformed limbs, prava membra: 
in pravum elapsi artus (Tac.): deformed 
by mistakes, mendosus (like a book): ter- 
ribly deformed, distortissimus (Cic.): in- 
signis ad deformitatem. 

DEFORMITY, deformitas; turpitudo 
(mean defor:nity, as a state, the result of 
deformatien) : corporis pravitas or pravi- 
tates: membrorum pravitas (misshapen 
limbs) : distortio membrorum ; distortio 
et depravatio (quedam) in aliqué re. A 
deformity, res deformis: monstrum (e. g., 
monstrum hominis). Moral or mental de- 
formity, animi deformitas (Cic.) ; depra- 
vatio et foeditas animi (Cic.). 

DEFRAUD, fraudare the proper word): 





re; dolum alicui nectere, confingere ; 
(fraude) decipere: fallere, also with frau- 
de: frustrari: imponere alicui: circum- 


frustrans, by ; the imponens, 
by practicing on the credulity of another. 
Decipere and circumvenire mean to out- 
wit, and obtain an unfair advantage; the 
decipiens by a sudden the cir- 
cumveniens by an artfully-laid plot. Frau- 


dare means to injure and rob any 


an abuse of his confidence, Did. Vid. DE-" 


CEIVE. 
DEFRAUDER, frandator [ defrau- 
dator, very late; Gai., Inst., 4, 65}: homo 


ad fallendum paratus or instructus (one 
who delights in defrauding) [vid. De- 


CEIVEER]: circumscriptor (especially one 
who takes adv € of the young and in- 
experien : r (especially one 
who tries to get the of others by chi- 


canery, &c.): veterator (an old hand at 
defrauding, &c.): ([} deceptor only 
Sen., Thyest., 144. Vid. Decerver. 
DEFRAY, suppeditare (e. g., the ex- 
pense, charge, cost, &c., sumtus or sum- 
tum): to defray part of the cost, in partem 
impense venire: to be able to the 
expense, sumtus sustinére ; sumtibus sub- 
sistere : not to be able to defray the ex- 
pense, sumtibus sufficere or subsistere 
Ton posse; sumtus tolerare non posse: 
to defray the first cost, &c., sarcire or re- 
sarcire sumtum suum (Ter.) : quod im- 
pense factum est in rem efficere: the 
profits do not defray the expenses of man- 
agement, impendia superant reditum: to 
defray Ainicchoa expenses, * usibus rei fa- 
miliaris satisfacere. I have enough to de- 
Sray my expenses, habeo, unde utar. 
DEFRAYER, qui sumtus suppeditat, 


&ce. 
DEFRAYMENT. Vid. Payment. 
DEFT. |j Apt at any thing, habilis, 
aptus, idoneus ad aliquid (sometimes, but 
with dative; vid. Grotef., § 197; 
Z § 409), || Elegant in mien 
and gesture, bellus: venustus; ele- 
gans. || With alacrity, hilaris; (less 
alacer. 


commonly) hilarus ; 


: he who does any thing 
deftly, qui aliquid commode facit (e. g., 
commode saltare): qui aliquid scienter 
facit (e. g., he plays on the pipe deftly, sci- 
enter tibiis cantat). 
DEFUNCT, mortuus ([=> defunctus, 
tis? 


DEFY. || Challenge, vid. || Set at 
defiance. Vid. under DEFIANCE. 
DEGENERACY. || Natural degen- 
eracy; by circumlocution with degener or 
degenerare ; or degenerare in feritatem. 
|| Moral degeneracy, degener animus 
("ire degeneros animos timor arguit) : 
lepravatio animi. Livy uses the neuter 
participle degeneratum (1, 53; ni degene- 
ratum in aliis huic quoque decori offecis- 
set, ifhishaving degenerated in oth- 
er respects had not, &c.). The gods bear 
me witness that I can not justly be charged 
with degeneracy, di mihi sunt testes non 
degenerasse propinquos (sc. me, Pro- 
pert.): degeneracy 0 mers, mores cor- 
rupti, depravatique; mores perditi; mo- 


res turpes. 

DEGENERATE, v., degenerare: de- 
generare in feritatem (to grow wild again, 
of trees): degenerare a parentibus (degen- 
erate ancestors, of children). 

DEGENERATE, indignus parentibus 
or majoribus: degener (poetical and post- 
classical prose ; {[" degeneratus, Val. 
pas A degenerate age, etas pejor pa- 

or avis (after Hor ). * degen- 





DEGR 
erate” is used vaguely to denote“ corrup- 
ion,” vid. CORRUPT. 

DEGLUTINATE, degtutinare (e. g., pal- 
pébras, Plin., 25, 13, 103): reglutinare (Ca- 
tull., 25,9; Marc. Cap., 6, p. 191). 

DEGLUTITION. By circuml 
with glutire ; haurire. 

DEGRADATION. |] Formal act of 
degrading or deposing, grads de- 
jectio (Modest. in Dig., 49, 16,3): ab or- 
dine motio (U%p., 37, 20, 3) : depositio dig- 
nitatis (Uip., Dig., 48, 19,8). ||In @ wid. 
er sense, imminuta alicujus auctoritas or 


dignitas : ignominia: dedecus (disgrace). 
It is thought a ion to have one’s 
name removed to the city tribes, in urbanas 


tribus transferri, ignominie est (Plin.): 
to think any thing a degradation, aliquid 
infra se positum arbitrari. Vid. “to think 
degrading,” in TO DEGRADE. 
DEGRADE. || Remove to @ lower 
rank, loco movére (of soldiers, Ces., B. 
C., 3, 74; coupled with ignominia notare, 
to disgrace) "ex superiore ordine in infe- 
riorem detrudere aliquem (ef. Suet., Ces., 
29, in.): gradu dejicere aliquem (after 
Modest. in Dig., 49, 16,3): ab ordine mo- 
vére aliquem (after Ulp., Dig., 37, 20, 30) : 
militandi ordinem alicui mutare (of a sol- 
dier ; cf. Liv., 25, 6,15): removére, amo- 





vére, or vére aliq munere (to 
remove him from his office ; especially from 
an office of state). To degrade a senator, 


aliquem a or de senatu movére; aliquem 
senatu or senatorio | ovére (Liv., 39, 
42): to degrade any Srom his office, 
abrogare or abolére alicui magistratum 
(both in the Roman sense ; abolére imply- 
ing that the degradation is forever): to 
degrade the governor of a province, ali- 
quem provincia demovére. || Im a wid- 
er sense; to disgrace, &c., dignitate 
sua privare or spoliare : imminuere ali- 
cujus auctoritatem : aliquem ignominia 
afficere or notare (the latter, Ces., B. C., 
3, 74): ignominiam alicui injungere or 
inurere (to disgrace). To degrade one’s 
self, se abjicere: se abjicere et prosterne- 
re: minuere suam dignitatem : dignitatis 
suze immemorem esse: se dedecorare (e 
g., flagitiis) : se ipsum in ordinem cogere 
(Liv. ; to forget what is due to one’s self; 
figurative expression fromthe notion of re- 
ducing an officer to the ranks [7]): in pe- 
jorem partem rapere: to degrade art toa 
gainful trade, artem ad mercedem atque 

abducere : to such a 


artem devocavit. 
any thing, prolabi ad aliquid: descendere 
ad aliquid : se projicere in aliquid: to de- 

any thing, aliquid abjicere et pros- 
ternere (Ter.). || Degrading (vid. D1s- 


GRACEFUL]. To thinkgny thing degrad- | 
itum arbitrari; | 


ing, aliquid infra se 
ar thing is degrading to any body, est 


alicujus dignitatem. Thinking it | 


degrading to, inferius majestate sua rati, 
“ecQ ie Dey apical 
us (strictly applicable 
92 lefgaes, that are susceptible of gra- 
dations, as relationship, rank, honors, 
age, &c.; also applied to degrees a go 
fection; vid. Cic., Ecl., p. 181; and in 
mathematics, of the degrees of a circle, &c.) : 
=" gradus also stands for “ degree” of 
relationship ; e. g., not to stand in any de- 
gree of relationship to any body, nullo gra- 
du contingere alicujus domum (Suet., Ner., 
Galb., 2; whence we may fori the erpres- 
sions, “to be related in the second or third 
a tee &c.): to stand in a near degree of 
relationship to any body, arcto propinqui- 
tatis vinculo cum aliquo conjunctum esse : 
to stand in a near degree of relationship to 
any body on the mother’s side, a matre ar- 
tissimo gradu contingere aliquem. To 
reach a high degree (of perfection), ad al- 
tum gradum enire: not yet to have 
reached so high a degree of wisdom, non- 
dum pervenisse ad istum gradum sapien- 
tie: to bring a work to the highest degree 
of ection, operi fastigium imponere. 
“In a high degree” is mostly trans- 
by summus, &c., without gradus; e. 
£-, you possess that faculty in a high de- 
ree, ea facultas in te summa est: those 
Saculties have been granted to you in a less 
degree, tibi ea minora data sunt (Cic., Or., 


qustum degree was 
art degraded by Perillus, in hoc Perillus 
To degrade one's self to | 





DEIS 
1, 29, 132): to possess any thing in a high 
aliquid majus habére (vid. Cic., 
D., 2, 31, 79): to possess any thing in 
degree, aliquid in te summum 


in in, not by gradus, but by some other 
turn of expression; e. g., a slight degree 

cold, frigus leve: a high degree of cold, 

igus immodicum: an intolerable degree 
of cold, frigusintolerabile. To have reach- 
ed the hig! venisse ad summum 
(e. g., of any 's glory): in a high de- 
free, valde ; magno; : in @ higher de- 
Sree, magis: in the highest degree, maxi- 
mopere ; summopere : in an equal de- 
free, wque; pariter: to love in the same 
degree, pares in amore esse et equales: 
in the same degree as, ita....ut (Cic., Of, 
1, 15, extr.); quantum .... tantum (Plin. 
Ep., 2. 1, 7): to such a of boidness, 

that, 


eo audacie: te such a &c., 
usque eo or adeo...ut, &c. || Class, 
classis (the proper word): ordo ( or 


rank): men of the lowest degree, hominis 
infimi ordinis or generis: people of all de- 
grees, omnium ordinum homines: of the 
aaa oe, —- ordinis homines, 

By degrees, paullatim (gradually) : 
sensim (by imperceptible degrees ; opposed 
to subito or repente): pedetentim ; 
datim (step by step, pedetentim pr 
to curru, equo, &c.: gradatim opposed to 
concitato gradu): sensim et paullatim; 
sensim et pedetentim; pedetentim et gra- 
datim : minutatim (in separate small por- 
tions ; e. g., ta retreat, &c.) ((>>> the com- 
bination so frequent in modern Latin, sen- 
sim sensimque, ts false Latin): a hill ris- 
ing by gentle degrees, collis molliter as- 
surgens ; also leniter editus, placide or 
leniter acclivis (opposed to leniter decli- 
vis): @ chain of mountains, ascending by 
gentle degrees, molle e aera be a 
montis jugum: to go forward egrees, 
placide progredi: to go backward by de- 
grees, paullatim labi. || An academical 
degree, *gradus honoris academici or 
dignitatis academica. 

DEHORT. Vid. ro DissuapE; and 
for its derivatives, vid. the corresponding 
derivatives of DissUADE. 

DEIFICATION, apothedsis (drufiweis, 
Eccl.) ; pure Latin, consecratio (Tac, 
Ann., 13, 2, extr.). 

DEIFY, aliquaem ex homine deum fa- 
cere (to make any body a god): aliquem 
in ceelum tollere (to raise any body to 
heaven): aliquem inter deos, or in deo- 
rum numerum referre ; aliquem in deo- 
rum numero collocare (to place any body 
among the gods): deorum numero con- 
secrare ; or merely consecrare (to deify a 
man, beast, or thing): aliquem ut deum 
colere (to deify or worship as a.god): deo- 
rum honores alicui tribuere (to deify or 
pay divine honors to any body): ad celam 
or ad astra tollere: laudes alicujus in as- 
tra tollere; aliquem ad coelum laudibus 
efferre (figuratively, to extol him to the 


skies). 
DEIGN. [|}7'o tondescend or vouck- 
safe, velle: non gravari (with  acousatics 
and infinitive): he has deigned, ipsi pla- 
cuit, collibuit, or visum est. Deign to, 
&c., rogo, ut ne graveris, &c. (Cic., with 
infinitive): often by circumlocution with 
dignum habére, ducere or judicare_ali- 
a sub- 
writers 


quad re): to deign to have intercourse with 
any body, aliquem congressione dignum 
judicare; aliquem dignum judicare, qui- 
cum congrediar: to deign to speat to any 
body, aliquem sermone dignum judicare 
(Cic.) : to deign to converse with any body, 
*dignum habére aliquem, quicum collo- 
quamur or sermonem us: to 
deign to invite any body to dinner, ali- 
quem dignum honore cen habére (Suet., 
Vesp., 2, extr., says digmari aliquem hon- 
ore ccenw): not to deign to look at any 
body, aliquem oculis fugere ; * aliquem ne 


aspectu quidem dignum habére. || Tr, 
(obsolete) dignum habére, ducere, judi- 
care aliquem aliqua re. 

deismus. 


DEISM, * 
DEIST, * deista or * qui ite deum esse 


DELA 


concedit, ut Christianorum deum non ag- 
noscat; or * qui deum quidem esse conce- 
dit, sed ficturn et commenticium ; or * qui 
ita deum esse concedit, ut in ejus opinione 
turpissime labatur (cf. Cic., N. D., 1, 29). 

DEITY, Deus (God): numen divinum 
(the divine power, &c.): divinitas: natura 
divina (the nature and sssence of God). 
ire Deitas quite late, Augustin.] Vid. 

oD, GODHEAD. 

DEJECT, deprimere; opprimere (prop- 
erly and figuratively): trangere (figura- 
tively, to make spiritlcss ; opposed to eri- 
gere ; vid. Bremi, Nep., Them., 1,3): to be 
dejected by the consciousness of one's crimes, 
conscientid scelerum opprimi: alicujus 
animum or aliquem frangere (opposed to 
alicujus animum excitare, or aliquem eri- 
gere): alicujus animum infringere, or 
affligere, or percellere. “ With dejected 
face ;’ by circumlocution with dejicere 
vultum or oculos (e. g., dejecit vultum 
et submissad voce locuta est, Virng.): de- 
jectus vultum (Svat.). 

DEJECTED, humilis; demissus ; hu- 
milis atque demissus ( faint-hearted) : ab- 
jectus or abjectior ; afflictus ; fractus; de- 
missus fractusque ; fractus et demissus; 
jacens (dejected or broken in spirit) : per- 
culsus; profligatus (deeply dejected) ; per- 
tulsus et abjectus: tristis: a spe alienus 
void of all hope; all these epithets are ap- 

lied to men, and the state of their minds), 

Dejectus, in this sense, belongs to poet- 
yy and post-classical prose [rare] ; haud de- 
jectus equum duci jubet; dejecti et infrac- 
ti, Quint.: somewhat dejected, subtristis : 
grievously dejected, gravissime afilictus: 
to be dejected, animo esse demisso, or hu- 
mili atque demisso, or abjecto, or fracto, 
&c.; animo deficere; animo cecidisse ; 
esse perculso et abjecto animo; jacére 
(vid. Cic., Tusc., 3, 17, in.; quid jaces? 
quid moeres?) : to become dejected, animo 
demitti, or se demittere ; animum demit- 
tere or contrahere; animum contrahere 
et demittere ; animum abjicere; animum 
despondére : to be dejected by no danger, 
nulli periculo animum submittere. 

DEJECTEDLY, humili animo; demis- 
se; demisso animo; humili atque demis- 
so animo (dejectedly or faint-heartedly) : 
abjecte ; abjecto, or fracto, or afilicto ani- 
mo; demisso fractoque animo (with a 
broken spirit): tristi animo (sadly). 

DEJECTEDNESS, 2animi demissio, 

DEJECTION, ; contractio, or 
infractio; animus demissus: animi de- 
bilitatio et abjectio (Cic.): recessus qui- 
dam animi et fuga: animus a spe alienus. 
Sometimes tristitia: animus abjectus, atHic- 
tus, debilitatus, or jacens: don’t let him 
see your dejection, cave te tristem esse 
sentiat (Zer., Andr., 2, 3, 29): to rouse 
any body from his dejection, animum ali- 
cujus jacentem excitare. 

DELACERATION. Vid. Ditacera- 


TION. 
DELACTATION. Vid. WEeanrna. 
DELATE. || Convey, vid. || Accuse, 


vid. 

DELATION. || Conveyance, 
|| Accusation, vid. 

DELATOR. Vid. AccusrEr. 

DELAY, Tr. || Put off, vid. Derren. 
|| Zo delay or hinder from going 
on, morari; remorari; moram facere 
alicui rei; moram afferre alicui or alicui 
rei; moram et tarditatem afferre alicui 
rei (to cause delay in any thing) : tardare; 
retardare (to delay or retard any thing ; 
e. g., the pursuit of the enemy, &c.): to de- 
lay any body (i. e., prevent his setting out 
on @ journey), profecturum detinére ; 
alicujus profectionem tardare: any body 
on his journey, retardare aliquem in vid; 
remorari alicujus iter; unless he has been 
delayed (on his road), nisi quid impedi- 
menti in vid passus est (Cic.): to delay 
any body in pursuit of the enemy, tardare 
aliquem ad insequendum hostem (of a 
bog which lay in the way): the attack of 
the enemy, morari, tardare, or retardare 
hostium impetum : to be delayed by any 
thing, tardari aliqua re. Iam delayed by 
the winds, ventis detineor in loco; venti 
me tardant. 

DELAY, 1nTR. or agsox. T'o linger, 
loiter, meee cessare (tu delay from 


vid. 
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laziness when a task is to be performed: ab- 
solutely or with infinitive; also in aliqua 
re and sometimes ad aliquid; e. g., ad 
arma, and poetically, in aliquid; in vota 
precesque, Virg.): cunctari (to delay 
doing any thing from irresolution; sel- 
dom with infinitive [e. g., profiteri, Cic.] 
or relative clause [quid faciatis, Sal.]) : 
morari; moram facere (to delay when 
any body ought to be getting on; morari 
may be followed by infinitive): tardare 
(from ennui or want of will): tergiversari 
(to seek an escape from the necessity of 
doing or saying what one dislikes). JN. 
cunctari et tergiversari (with ut, né, Cic.): 
hesitare (to delay from not knowing what 
to do or say): to delay from day to day, 
diem ex die ducere or prolatare. To 
punish those who delay, tardantes punire 
(of bees, Plin.). 

DELAY, s., mora: retardatio. JN. re- 
tardatio et mora (delay that makes one 
late, hinders one, &c.): sustentatio (the 
being suspended, as to its ettcution, &c., 
for a time). JN. mora et sustentatio: 
commoratio (time one stops at a place): 
cessatio { from laziness when work is to be 
done): dilatio; prolatio (the putting off): 
procrastinatio (delay from one day to an- 
other): tarditas (slowness). JN. tarditas 
et procrastinatio (Cic.) : cunctatio (delay 
from irresolution): to grant delay, dare 
dilationem: to grant a few days’ delay 
(with reference to payment), paucos dies ad 
solvendum alicuigprorogare: to ask for 
delay, petere dilationem : to admit of delay, 
habére aliquam moram et sustentationem 
(opposed to necessity of being done at once, 
statim): to endure no delay, dilationem 
non pati; dilationem non pati or recipere; 
cunctationem non recipere: without de- 
lay, sine dilatione; sine mora; nulla in- 
terpositd mora: protinus: statim, con- 
tinuo (immediately): abject& omni cunc- 
tatione (without any delay from irresolu- 
tion): to do any thing without delay, re- 
presentare aliquid (especially of a pay- 
ment, but also of other actions): it is no 
time for delay, nulla mora est; maturato 
opus est: to cause delay, tarditatem or 
moram et tarditatem afferre (alicui rei) ; 
impedimentum afferre (alicui rei, T'ac.) ; 
moram atque impedimentum (alicui rei) 
inferre (Cic.); (alicui rei) moram facere, 
afferre, inferre, objicere. 

DELAYER, cunctator (a delayer or ir- 
resolute person): cessator (delayer, or per- 
son who sits with his hands before him 
when he has work to do): cunctans ; cunc- 
tabundus; cessans: 7f a female, mulier 
cunctans; mulier cessans: a terrible de- 
layer, lentum sane negotium (Cic.). 

DELECTABLE. Vid. DELIGHTFUL. 

DELECTABLENESS, teres ob- 

DELECTATION, lectatio. Vid. 
DELIGHT. 

DELEGATE. || Send with power 
to transact business, legare; alle- 
gare (to delegate or depute): legatum mit- 
tere (to delegate or send as an ambassador, 
especially in affairs of state) : mandata ali- 
cui dare (to give him a commission). 

é It would be wrong to employ aman- 
are and ablegare in this sense (as is fre- 
quently done in modern Latin) ; those 
words mean “to send any body away under 
@ pretext, in order to get rid of him:” to 
delegate any body to do any thing, alicui 
mandare, ut, &c.; negotium alicui dare, 
ut, &c.: to be delegated to do any thing, 
jussus sum facere aliquid: to delegate 
with full power, alicui alicujus rei faciendae 
licentiam dare or permittere (cf. Cic., 
Verr., 3, 94, 220; Sall., Jug., 103, 2): li- 
berum alicujus rei arbitrium alicui per- 
mittere (Liv., 32, 37): to be delegated by 
any body, mandata habére ab aliquo; ali- 
cujus nomine, or aliquo auctore facere 
aliquid (to do any thing in consequence of 
being delegated by any body). || To de- 
liver or intrust any thing to the 
care of another on whom one con- 
fers authority to manage it, &c., 
mandare alicui aliquid (commission him 
to doit; e.g., negotium) : demandare ali- 
cui aliquid (give it up entirely to another, 
so as to think no more about it one’s self ; 
e. g., funeris curam; bellum): delegare 
alicui aliquid (¢o shove off upon another 
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what one should do one’s self ; e. g., curam 
alicujus rei alicui; officium alicui). 

DELEGATE, s., legatus; cui rerum 
agendarum licentia data or permissa est 
(delegate with full powers ; cf. Cic., Verr., 
3, 94, 220; Sall., Jug., 103, 2): qui man- 
data habet ab aliquo (commissioned): 
* publica auctoritate missus ; also merely 
legatus (a delegate with authority from the 
state. Here ablegatus would be false 
Latin): delegates come from Sicily, Siculi 
veniunt cum mandatis. 

DELEGATION, delegatio (Cic. ; but in 
the sense of assigning a deht to another; 
in the usual sense of “ delegation,” Sen.: 
delegationem ista res non recipit, that 
“can not be performed by delegation ;” i. 
e., must be done by one’s self) ; mandatus, 
ts (but only in the ablative, Cic,: cujus 
emtorem istum demonstravi fuisse man- 
datu Cxsenniew, Cac., 7,19): res mandata 
(the affair delegated, Cic.): potestas ali- 
quid taciendi: auctoritas, &c., will some- 
times help, or procuratio negotii, muneris, 
&c. (management of an affair, office, com- 
mitted to a person): ly delegation from the 
Senate, auctoritate senatis. || Body of 
delegates, allegati (Cic., Qu. Fr., 2, 3, 
5; Cluent., 13, 39): delecti: apocléti 
(chosen counsellors, &c.; a more select 
committee, &c., Liv.) : legatio (an embassy). 

DELETE. Vid. to Bior our. 

DELETERIOUS, perniciosus ; exitio- 
sus; eXitialis (the first of an injurious, the 
two next of a destructive nature): nocens, 
noxius, nociturus (hurtful; deleterious 
substances, ea, que nocitura videntur): 
veneno imbutus, or infectus, or tinctus : 
tabidus: tabificus (e. g., venenum, &c., 
causing substances to waste away, &c.; 
virulentus (imbued with poison, or of a poi- 
sonous nature): who does not know that this 
substance is of a deleterious nature? quis 
non intelligit hanc rem nocére? to be del- 
eterious, nocére ; nociturum esse. 

DELETERIOUSNESS, vis nocendi. 

DELETION. Vid. Erasure. 

DELF. || Mine; fodina(a mine). [Vid. 
Ming.) || Earthen-ware, fictilia in lapi- 
dis duritiem efficta, noun plural (delft- 
ware). Vid. EARTHEN-WARE. 

DELIBERATE, v., deliberare (to weigh, 
as it were, in a balance; about or on a 
subject, de aliqué re; also with utrum— 
an; with any body, cum aliquo; also used 
absolutely) : expendére ; perpendére ; 
pensitare : ponderare; examinare (to 
examine and weigh the reasons for and 
against any thing): considerare, especial- 
ly with cum animo, or in animo, or secum 
(to take any thing into consideration, in 
order to make one’s choice, or come to a de- 
cision): reputare (to calculate in the mind 
what will be the probable result of any 
thing, especially with secum, animo, or 
cum animo): agitare mente, or animo, or 
in mente, or cum animo (to sift any thing 
in one’s mind ; to think it over repeatedly) : 
volutare in one’s mind, secum animo, in 
animo; or with any body, cum aliquo; 
with one’s friends, cum amicis volutare : 
volvere animo or secum; versare secum 
in animo (to turn every way in one’s mind: 
this expression never occurs in Cicero, but 
frequently in Livy and Sallust) : maturely 
multa secum reputare de re; etiam at- 
que etiam reputare, quid, &c.; vidére 
etiam atque etiam et considerare, quid, 
&ce. (e. g., what is to be done, quid agen- 
dum); most carefully and maturely, om- 
nia ‘liligenter circumspicere; omnia ra- 
tioue animoque lustrare ; secum in animo 
vee®..ce unamquamque rem: after I had 
ne.erely deliberated and weighed every 
particular, circumspectis rebus omnibus 
rationibusque subductis; the reasons on 
both sides, omnes in utraque parte valcu- 
los ponere: to deliberate upon or examine 
any thing most accurately, exactissimo ju- 
dicio examinare aliquid. || Z'o deliber- 
ate or take counsel with others, de- 
liberare or consultare cum aliquo; ali- 
quem adhibére in consilium, or ad delib- 
erationes: to meet in order to deliberate, 
in deliberationem, or in consultationem 
venire: in order to deliberate, consiliandi 
causa: it is a thing upon which one must 
deliberate, consilii res est; res in delibera- 
tionem cadit. 
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DELIBERATE, deliberatus (adopted as 
@ fixed purpose, after deliberation ; e. g., 
mors, Hor., poetically in this sense): con- 
sideretus (maturely weighed; e. g., judi- 
cium mentis, Cic. ; also, improperly, of per- 
sons who act with deliberation). IN. (of 
things) consideratus ac provisus (c.f 
via vivendi, Cic.); consi ac 
gens (e. g., excogitatio faciendi aliquid) : 
circumspectus (e. g., judicium ; modera- 
tio animi;~. perhaps not pre-Augustan, 
Freund ; also, improperly, of persons) : 
meditatus or meditatus et prwparatus (e. 
g-, ea [= those injuries] que meditata et 
preparata inferuntur, Cic., Of., 1, 8, 27): 
cogitatus (e. g., facinus). JN. meditatus 
et cogitatus (e. g., @ crime, scelus, Cic.) ; 
or diu consideratus et multo ante medi- 
tatus (Cic.). It is my deliberate resolution, 
certum ac deliberatum est; deliberatum 
et constitutum est; habeo statutum cum 
animo ac deliberatum (with infinitive ; all 
Cic.): he had no more deliberate purpose 
than, &c., neque illi quicquam delibera- 
tius fuit, quam, &c.: to take any thing 
into more detib erate consideration, consid- 
eratius consulere alicui rei (Cic.): a de- 
liberate opinion (= decision of the mind) or 
resolution, consideratum judicium mentis 
(Cic.) : a deliberate resolve (of a moral na- 
ture), quedam inductio animi ac voluntas 
(Cic. ad Quint. Fr., 1,11): not by any de- 
liberate and wise choice, but by a sudden 
impulse, non delectu aliquo aut sapientia, 
sed impetu et quadam temeritate (e. g., 
duci, Cic.). “ Deliberate” may 
be translated by (* deliberately”) pru- 
sciensque or sciens only ; e. g., to ut- 
ter a deliberate calumny, calumniari sciens. 
DELIBERATELY, considerate (opposed 
to inconsiderate); caute (opposed to in- 
caute) : circumspecte (opposed to temere 
et nullo consilio): consulto ({3> con- 
sulte is pre- and post-classtcal) ; cogitato 
or cogitate ; consilio; judicio (opposed to 
inconsiderate ; inconsulto, or inconsulte ; 
sine consilio; sine judicio) ; caute or cir- 
cumspectius (opposed to incaute; temere; 
imprudenter; temere atque impruden- 
ter): de industria: data or dedita opera 
(of deliberate purpose): voluntate et judi- 
cio (Cic., Tusc., 3, 28, 66; @ deliberate 
act of the will): to do any thing deliberate- 
ly, consulto et cogitatum facio aliquid; 
liquid prudens sciensque facio: a method 
deliberately chosen, deliberata ac provisa 
via (e. g., vivendi, Cic.): a word deliber- 
ately chosen, verbum imeditatum, cogita- 
tum (Cic.): a wrong deliberately commit- 
, ted, injuria, que consulto et cogitata fit 





(Cic.), or meditata et preparata in- 
fertur (Cic.). || Slowly (vid.), lente: 
cunctanter: not deliberately and wisely, 


non delectu aliquo aut sapientia (Cic.). 

DELIBERATENESS. Sometimes con- 
sideratio: cautio: circumspectio: pru- 
dentia (caution, &c.): [03> consideran- 
tia, only Vitr., 6, 1. 

DELIBERATION, deliberatio: consul- 
tatio. Jn. deliberatio et consultatio: con- 
sideratio: reputatio [S¥n. of verbs in To 
DELIBERATE] : the affair requires deliber- 
ation, habet res deliberationem; ea res 
venit or cadit in deliberationem (Cic.) : 
to have time for deliberation, spatium de- 
liberandi habére (Cic.): which requires 

ther delil ion, quod majoris consilii 
est (Cic.): time for deliberation, delibe- 
randi or consultandi spatium : to demand 
or ask for time for deliberation, tempus ad 
parishes Fd deliberandi causa sibi 
postulare: to @ single ‘or delib- 
eration, deliberandi sibi tg iem pos- 
tulare : to take time for deliberation, consul- 
tandi or deliberandi spatium sumere: aft- 
er mature deliberation, re consulta et ex- 
plorata ; inité subductaque ratione; cir- 
cumspectis rebus omnibus rationibusque 
subductis ; re deliberata (Ces.) : to weigh 
@ point with the most careful deliberation, 
exactissimo judicio examinare aliquid : 
without any thing of due care and deliher- 
ation, temere et nullo consilio: temere 
ac nulla ratione : to speak and act with de- 
liberation, cir pi dicta fi taque : 
to act with great deliberation, circumspec- 
tius facere aliquid. [Vid., also, Detrper- 
ATELY.] If = HEs1TaTIon or Stow- 
NESS, Vid. those words. _ 
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DELIBERATIVE, deliberativus. A de- 
liberative body (publicum) consilium: the 

esident of a deliberative assembly (pub- 
icorum) consiliorum moderator. 

DELICACY. || Softness, fineness 
(properly and improperly), mollitia : mol- 
lities: mollitudo (softness): teneritas (ten- 

ess). JN. mollities et teneritas: te- 
nuitas (thinness, fineness; e. g., of limbs, 
lines, and improperly of style): subtilitas 
(fineness ; e. g., of lines, of the touches o, 
@ graving tool, &c.; post-Augustan in 
this sense ; classical in the sense of acute- 
ness, refined accuracy of style, &c.): ele- 
gantia (refinement and taste in selection) : 
venustas (loveliness), Delicacy of feeling, 
mollitudo humanitatis (Cic.); verecundia 
(Cic., Quint. Fr., 3,1, 3): natural delicacy, 
mollitia nature (natural susceptibility) : 
naturale tenerum quiddam atque molle. 
Attic delicacy (of style), ea subtilitas, quam 
Atticam vocant: from delicacy of feeling), 
verecundid, pudore: an absurd or ezag- 
gerated delicacy of taste, fastidium delica- 
tum or insolens: delicacy of ear or of 
taste (with reference to style), aures teretes 
et religios# ; aures teretes, intelligensque 
judicium (Cic.); delicate aures (Quint., 
3, 1, 3; the last implying something of 
over-fastidiousness) : @ person of extreme 
delicacy of taste, homo in omni judicio el- 
egantissimus (Cic.). || Weakness; e.g., 
a health, imbecillitas or infirmitas valetu- 
inis : valetudo infirma: *infirma corpo- 
ris constitutio (natura? delicacy of consti- 
tution : after firma corporis constitutio, 
Cic.). || A delicacy, cibus lautus or sua- 
vissimus (vid.a Darnty). Delicacies, cibi 
exquisitissimi or suavissimi; cibi delica- 
tiores : cupedia, plural, or cupediz (al. 
cuppediz). || Niceness and tact in 
actton; mostly by difficultas or difficilis 
referred to the thing: to be a matter of 
reat delicagy, magnam difficultatem ha- 
bére: of great delicacy, difficilis (Cic.) ; 
lubricus or anceps et lubricus (Plin. ; ef. 
Ep., 1, 86). With delicacy, delicate (post- 
Augustan; e. g., delicatius tractare ira- 
cundos, Sen. ; with gentleness, tact, &c.). 

DELICATE, (4). Of persons: (a) 
tender, soft, tener: mollis: delicatus 
(mostly in a bad sense; over-nice, luxuri- 
ous): (b) not easily satisfied, delica- 
ti fastidii (fastidious, whether in eating or 
in any other respect) : * subtilis palati (nice 
in his eating, cf. Hor., Sat., 2, 8, 38): lau- 
titiarum studiosus: (c) Weak, imbecil- 
lus: infirmus (vid. under B): (B) Of 
things ; (a) Agreeable, suavis (agree- 
able to the tase) : delicatus (mostly in a bad 
sense, af what is too luxurious): (b) Soft, 
fine, &c. (properly and improperly) : te- 
ner (ender): mollis (soft). JN. tener et 
mollis : tenuis (fine, thin) : subtilis (acute; 
of judgment, taste, &c.): teres; fastidio- 
sus (of delicate taste in style, &c.; fastidi- 
osus, mostly of what is over-delicate): ele- 
gans (easily distinguishing differences ; 

efore nice in selection, &c.). Delicate 
feeling, verecundia. A delicate ear, au- 
res teretes, elegantes [vid. DEL1cacy]: @ 
delicate taste, judicium subtile: a person 
of the most delicate taste, homo in omni ju- 
dicio elegantissimus (Cic.): (c) Diffi- 
cult to manage, difficilis: lubricus: an- 
ceps et lubricus (cf. Plin. Ep., 1, 8, 6). 
|| Weak (én health), imbecillus: infirmus: 
parum firmus. -Delicate health, tenuis val- 
etudo (Cic.): valetudo imbecilla or infir- 
ma: to be in delicate health, tenui esse val- 
etudine ; imbecilliorem esse valetudine: 
in very delicate health, tenui, aut nulla po- 
tius esse valetudine. || Endowed with 
quickness of feeling, * facile sentiens. 
The eye is a very delicate organ, oculi fa- 
cillime leduntur. 

DELICATELY || Tenderly, softly, 
tenere or tenerius (post-Augustan): mol- 
liter: delicate. Jn. molliter et delicate; 
delicate ac molliter : to live delicately, mol- 
liter se curare (Ter.) ; delicate ac molliter 
vivere (Cic.). I have brought you up too 
delicately, nimium te habui delicatum 
(Plaut.). || Finely, elegantly, exquisi- 
te: mirabili opere (Cic.) : eleganter : sub- 
tiliter. Syn. of adjectives under Dett- 
CATE. 

DELICIOUS, suavissimus: dulcissi- 
mus: ju issimus: pergratus ; jucun- 
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dus; perjucundus ; delectabilis (post-Aw 
gustan; e. g., avus, Tac.): miriticd sua- 
vitate (Cic., of a villa): to be very deti- 
cious, habére multum suavitatis ; suavitate 
refertum esse: to be exquisitely delicious, 
sensus titillare, or fovére, or voluptate 
permulcére : to be of a@ delicious taste, ju 
cunde sapere: to give a delicious taste or 
Jlavor to any thing, suavitatem facere ali- 
cui rei; condire aliquid. 

DELICIOUSLY, jucunde; perjucunde, 
suaviter ; amoene, or amceniter. 

DELICIOUSNESS, duicedo, dulcitudo 
(the first a3 a momentary sensation ; the last 
as @ quality): suavitas (e. g., cibi; odo- 
rum): jucunditas; jucunditas et suavitas: 
deliciz (the delights ; alicujus rei): amos- 
nitas (especially of visible object: ; coun- 
tries, villas, gardens, &c.). 

DELIGHT, delectatio (real, positive 
pleasure or enjoyment). Jn. delectatio ju. 
cunditasque; suavitas et delectatio; de- 
lectatio et voluptas: oblectatio (relative 
pleasure, from conversation, amusement, 
&c.): delectamentum (rare, Cic., Pis., 25, 
60; inamia sunt ista delectamenta pene 
puerorum): delicie (objectively; as con- 
ferring delight): oblectamentum (that 
which amuses; with genitive of object or 
subject ; e. g., senectutis; rerum rustica- 
rum): amcenitas (beauty of country, &c., 
amoenitates orarum et litorum): to take 
delight in any thing, am voluptatem 
capere or percipere ex aliqua re ; aliquid 
in deliciis habére ; delectari aliqua re: 
alicujus rei studio captum esse: tu take 
no delight in any thing, abhiorrére, alie- 
num esse ab aliqud re. Vid. PLEASURE. 

DELIGHT, v., TR., delectare (to give a 
high degree of positive pleasure): oblec- 
tare (to confer a relative pleasure ; amuse, 
dispel weari: and unpl t feel- © 
ings): lwtitia afficere; letitid et volup- 
tate afficere; voluptate atiicere, perfun- 
dere (to delight or fill with pleasure) : per- 
mulcére (to delight or affect with pleasura- 
ble sensations ; e. g., the ears or the hear- 
ing): to delight eyes with any thing, 
Pascere oculos = re; fructum capere 
oculis ex re (by beholding it); fructum 
capere oculis in aliquaé re faciendd (to 
Jind extreme pleasure in doing any thing; 
e. g., in alicujus corpore lacerando, Cic., 
Phil.,11,3,8); dare oculis epulas (comedy) : 
to have one’s mind as much delighted as 
one’s non minus animo quam ven- 
tre delectari (at a feast). || To delight 
one’s self, or to be delighted with any thing 
(vid. “to DeticurT in,” INTRANS.], Se de- 
lectare ; se oblectare ; delectari, oblecta- 
ri aliquaé re; —— aliqua re; letari 
aliqué re; voluptatem capere or perci- 
pere ex re; gaudium, letitiam capere ex 
re; pascere animum, or merely pasci ali- 
qua re (to delight one’s eyes with an object ; 
€. g., @ picture, pictura) ; alicujus rei vo- 
luptate animum explére (to satiate the 
mind, as it were, with any thing; e. g., 
with @ very pleasant reading, jucundissi- 
me lectionis). To be excessively delighted, 
valde gaudére; gaudére vehementerque 
letari. I am delighted that, &c., gaudeo 
with accusative and infinitive, or quod, 
&c.: in hoe delector, quod, &c. I am 
excessively (beyond measure, &c.) delight- 
ed, that, &c., sane gaudeo, quod, &c.; in 
hoc admodum delector, quod, &c. Iam 

hear that Cesar 





ing, it is meat 
me): this place delights me, 
*hic locus mihi arridet: delights me er- 
ceedingly, hic mihi preter omnes locus 
arridet (Hor., Od., 2, 6, 13): to be highly 
delighted, maxima letitia perfusum esse ; 
letitid exsultare or efferri. 

DELIGHT, intr. To delight in any 
thing, gaudére aliqua re (of the inward 
se of delight in moderation, whether 

itual or in a single instance; e. g.. 
equitate: equis, pictis tabellis) : delecta- 
ri aliqua re (to take pleasure in habitually , 
e. g., honore, vestitu eee corporis, 
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&c.): gestire aliqua re (to feel delight one 
cait not conceal ; to be elevated by it; e. g., 
apricitate dici, Col.; otio, Liv. ; secundis 
rebus, Liv.) : exsultare (to leap, as it were, 
for joy; to exult in: equi ferocitate ex- 
sultantes, Cic.): letari (to rejoice in; e. 
g., equus, quo maxime letabatur, Swet. ; 
also improperly of plants, &c., liking a 
particular soil, Col.) : oblectare se in ali- 
qua re (to amuse one’s self with a pursutt ; 
e. g., in agri cultione, Cic.): alicujus rei 
studiosum esse (to be fond of a pursuit ; 
e. g., venandi, Cic.): alicujus rei studio 
captum esse or teneri (in the same sense). 
fc&e> Delectari with infinitive ts poetical ; 
e. g., delectaris bibere humanum san- 
guinem (Phedr.) for bibendo humano 
sanguine. Vid. “Zo be delighted 
with,” under TO DELIGHT, TRANS. 

DELIGHTFUL, suavis: dulcis: jucun- 
dus (or superlative of these adjectives) : ac- 
ceptus; gratus: amcenus [SYN. in AGREE- 
ABLE]: very delightful, pergratus ; gratus 
acceptusque; jucundus; perjucundus; 
oblectationis plenus (Cic.): delightful 
weather, tempestas leta: a delightful life, 
vita amoena : to be exceedingly delightful, 
habére multum suavitatis, jucunditatis ; 
suavitate refertum esse: to be delightful 
to the eyes, delectare oculos; to the ears, 
aures mulcére or permulcére; auribus 
blandiri; to the senses, sensus titillare, fo- 
vére, voluptate permulcére. 

DELIGHTFULLY, jucunde ; perjucun- 
de; suaviter; amcene or amceniter. 

DELIGHTFULNESS, delectatio ; ob- 
lectatio; delicie; voluptas; ameenitas. 
Syw. in DELIGHT. 

DELINEATE, || PRopR. J'o draw the 
outline of any thing, describere (in 
all the meanings of the English word) : ali- 
cujus rei primas lineas ducere (improper- 
ly in Quintilian of the first sketch of a sub- 
ject): primis lineis designare aliquid 
(Quint. ; improperly, but both may be used 
properly): exprimere imaginem alicujus 
rei (especially in order to give an exact rep- 
resentation of any thing): formam alicu- 
jus describere, to delineate the whole form) : 
speciem or imaginem operis alicujus de- 
formare (Vitr.): delineare imaginem ali- 
cujus (post-classical, Plin.; to draw a 
sketch) : exscribere imaginem alicujus (to 
copy): aliquem or aliquid depingere (to 
delineate or depict). || Draw; paint, 
vid.: to delineate the River Himera like a 
woman, both in form and dress, Himéram 
in muliebrem formam habitumque for- 
mare: to delineate the gods like men, deos 
in humani oris speciem assimilare (T'ac.). 
|| Fic. To give a lively representa- 
tion of any thing in words, dicendo 
effingere alicujus rei imaginem; exponere; 
exprimere (to make visible, as it were, by 
words, exprimere also with the addition of 
oratione) : adumbrare aliquid or speciem 
et formam alicujus rei (to shadow out and 
place any thing in its proper light; of 
painters and orators): describere (to de- 
lineate characteristically, yapaxtnpiKew) : 
deformare aliquem (is sometimes used in 
a bad sense; vid. Cic., Cal., 2, init.) : to 
delineate badly, male narrare rem. If 
there exists such a woman as I have just de- 
lineated, si qua mulier sit hujusmodi, qua- 
lem ego paullo ante descripsi (Cic.). 

DELINEATION, Propr., forma (of an 
architectural object ; cf. Cic., Quint. Fr., 2, 
6, 2; and Vir., visum est mihi formas, 
sive uti Greci oxyyjpara dicunt, duo expli- 
care, of an illustrative figure) : deformatio 
(Vitr.) : adumbratio (a slightly shaded 
sketch, Vitr.; and improperly, Cic.): de- 
signatio (the marking out; e. g., cellarum, 
(Vitr.): descriptio (e. g., volutarum, Vitr.): 
ichnographia (the first, a representation in 
drawing ; the latter, a ground-plan or de- 
sign). Sometimes figura: species: ima- 
go: to make a delineation of any thing, 
specicm operis deformare ; imaginem or 
formam operis delinearv (late, Plin.) : to 
male a delincation of a building, imagi- 
nem operis deformare lincis. The arts 
of delineation, artes, quee in effectu posi- 
tw sunt; artes effective (Quint., 2, 18, 2 
and5). || Fic. By words, &c., descrip- 
tio (delineation of places, characters, &c.) : 
designatio ; imago ; forma; figura ; spe- 
cies et figura; * operis ratio: * prime ve- 
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lut linew alicujus rei (@ first sketch of it ; 
after velut primas lineas ducere, (Quint.) : 
to give a delineation of any thing, alicujus 
rei speciem et formam adumbrare: to 
give a short delineation of any thing, tan- 
tummodo summas attingere (opposed to 
res explicare, Nep., Pel., 1, 1). 
DELINQUENCY. Vid. Guint, Cre. 
DELINQUENT, nocens: maleficus : 
qui scelus fecit or commisit. [f59> Not 


reus. Vid CRIMINAL]. 

DELIQUATE, deliquare. Vid. MEext, 
DIssoLve. 

DELIQUATION, liquatio; conflatura 
(of metals). 


DELIQUESCE, deliquescere. 

DELIQUIUM, subita (anime) defectio 
(Suet., Cal., 50; fainting : [33> animi de- 
liquium not Latin ; animi detectus doubt- 
ful. No distinction of the kinds or de- 
grees, such as deliquium, syncdpe, occur 
in Celsus ; they may be retained as technic- 
al terms). 

DELIRIOUS, delirus: mente aliena- 
tus: to be delirious, mente alienatum esse 
(general term): mente alienataé or per- 
turbaté loqui: to become delirious, mente 
alienari. 

DELIRIUM, delirium (medical term, 
Cels., 2,8; cui calor et tremor, saluti de- 
lirium est): mentis alienatio (general 
term, as temporary delirium, Cels., 4, 2, 
init.). 

DELIVER. || Set free, &c., liberare 
re or are: exsolvere re (to set free from 
bonds ; properly and figuratively, from 
debt, anxiety, punishment, &c): eximere 
re, or ex, or de re (to release by taking out 
of, &c., from fear, slavery, punishment, 
&c., with de re when it means “ to exempt ;” 
e. g., agrum de vectigalibus : post-August- 
an with dative): levare re (to deliver from 
a weight = an unpleasant state, such as 
that of fear, care, trouble): @xpedire ex 
re, re (disentangle from ; Cicero has ex la- 
queis, but molestid without preposition ; 
also ab omni occupatione; Terence has 
molestid, erumnis, crimine, curd, but ex 
turbd): in libertatem vindicare (to set 
free, rempublicam, patriam, populum ; 
from any thing, ex re; e. g., ex domina- 
tu alicujus, Ctc.): extrahere ex re (to 
drag out of any thing): eripere ex or are 
(to snatch from any thing; the last two 
mean to deliver out of dangers or unpleas- 
ant states); from slavery, servitute libe- 
rare or excipere ; servitio eximere ; e ser- 
vitute in libertatem restituere or vindi- 
care; servile jugum e cervicibus alicujus 
dejicere; ab aliquo servitutis jugum de- 
pellere ; alicui conditionem servilem eri- 
pere ; from a blockade, liberare obsidione ; 
eximere obsidione or ex obsidione ; from 
debt, ere alieno liberare or exsolvere; 
from pecuniary difficulties, difficultate pe- 
cuniarum exuere. [Vid. To FREE; and 
the particular substantives, TROUBLE, Sor- 
ROW, CarE, &c.] || Z'0 deliver (without 
express mention of “ from what’), To de- 
liver one’s country, patriam e servitute in 
libertatem vindicare ; patriam eripere ex 
hostium manibus : to deliver a prisoner, 
aliquem liberare custodiis, eximere vin- 
culis: to deliver a city, urbem obsidione 
liberare (from a blockade). || To save, 
servare; conservare : salutem alicui dare; 
salutis auctorem esse alicui (to deliver any 
body, or save any body's life or civil exist- 
ence): to deliver a city from the enemy, ur- 
bem ab hostibus recuperare (to recover 
it): to deliver any body from destruction, 
ab interitu vindicare or retrahere ; ab ex- 
itio ad salutem revocare; a morte eri- 
pere (Cic.): to be delivered from the very 
jaws of death, a limine ipso mortis revo- 
cari. || Zo deliver (in child-birth), mu- 
lieri parienti adesse or opem ferre: to be 
delivered, partum edere; parére; of a 
child, partui edere infantem: to be deliv- 
ered of twins, geminum partum edere 
(ites 1,4) eniti (enisus, Liv. ; 
enixus, Quint.) is not found in this sense 
before Liv. ; e. g., 40,4. || Zo hand over 
to any body, tradere (to deliver any 
thing to the care of any body, alicui ali- 
quid): reddere (to deliver or restore any 
thing received to its proper owner, alicui 
aliquid): deferre (to deliver any thing to 
the charge of any body, aliquid ad ali- 
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quem) : perferre ‘to convey any thing to 
any body and deliver it to him, aliquid ad 
aliquem : all these apply to a letter, literas ; 
epistolam: [2g but dare literas ad ali- 
quem means to write to any body). To de- 
liver with one’s own hand, rem de manu in 
manum tradere. || To DELIveR over; 
vid. DELIVER uP. || To DELIVER Down, 
tradere (by writing ; and of traditi 
customs, &c., consuetudo a majoribus tra- 
dita). || To Dexrver up, dedere (gen- 
eral term, to any body, alicui ; to any thing, 
ad aliquid ; to something to be suffered, ae 
cui rei; to something it is to serve, patries, 
libidini alicujus ; and figuratively, to a pur- 
suit, studio, literis) : Y spear (treacherous- 
ly): tradere (to hand over to; deliver over 
to; e. g., urbem, arma, thesaurum), &c.: 
cedere (to yield up a possession ; curram, 
regnum possessionem ; all alicui) : to de- 
liver up to be tortured, aliquem ad crucia- 
tum dedere: to deliver any thing into a 
person’s own hands, aliquid alicui ipsi (co- 
ram) tradere in manum (Plaut.): to de- 
liver up deserters, dare or reddere trans- 
fiigas ; perfiigas restituere (e. g., accord- 
mg to compact, ex foedere): to deliver up 
arms, beasts of draught, &c. (of a city to 
the enemy), arma proferre ; jumenta pro- 
ducere (Cas., B. G., 7, 11): to deliver an 
body up to be killed, dedere aliquem a 
supplicium, necem, or (Tac.) exitium; 
exhibére aliquem ad ferrum ; aliquem ad 
supplicium ; tradere aliquem_ supplicio 
(Suet., Vitell., 14): to demand that any 
body should be delivered up, exposcere ali- 
quem (e. g., of a@ state, publice): depos- 
cere aliquem, with or without in poenam, 
ad supplicium: to deliver @ city up to the 
enemy, urbem tradere hostibus in ma- 
num; urbem dedere; urbis deditionem 
facere. || Zo utter, speak, &c., pro- 
nunciare (to deliver a speech) : recitare (to 
deliver with appropriate expression) : to de- 
liver any thing from memory, aliquid me- 
moriter pronunciare or proferre (profer- 
re applies to recitation before an culieecs) 3 
to deliver a speech, orationem habére, age- 
re or dicere (general terms): concionari, 
concionem habére (to harangue a multi- 
tude ; the people, soldiers, &c.) ; before any 
body, verba facere apud aliquem; to the 
pvople, verba facere apud populum (gen- 
eral term) : ad or apud populum agere (as 
a public accuser; the proposer of a law, 
&c.): he delivered a speech to this effect, 
verba ita fecit: to deliver any thing ver- 
batim, or word for word, iisdem verbis ali- 
quid reddere: to deliver any thing in a 
mechanical or sing-song manner, aliquid. 
decantare: to deliver any body's message 
to any body, mandata alicujus ad aliquem 
perferre (about any thing, de aliqua re) : 
to deliver one’s opinion, sententiam suam 
promere, expromere, depromere, pro- 
dere, aperire; quid velim, or sentiam, di- 
cere, ostendere, profiteri: by deputy,-sen- 
tentiam suam per alium ostendere; with 
freedom, libere dicere or loqui: before any 
body about any thing, libere aliquid profi- 
teri apud aliquem. 

DELIVERANCE, Vid. Detivery. 

DELIVERER. || Preserver, servator; 
conservator (general terms): salutis auc- 
tor (preserver of life and civil existence) : 
liberator; is qui liberat (deliverer): vin- 
dex (deliverer or rescuer, e. g., from dan- 
ger, Perici) - salvator (for serva- 
tor) belonged to the country dialect of the 
Romans, but sospitator 7s defended by Lin- 
demann ad Vit. Duumv., p. 6: a female 
deliverer, servatrix : conservatrix. || One 
who communicates; by circumlocution 
(traditor, very late, Arnob.]: the deliverer 
of a message, nuntius. 

DELIVERY. || Act of setting free, 
liberatio (setting free). || Act of bring- 
ing forth children, partus (child- 
birth): [>gF> enixus, late, Plin.: untimely 
delivery, abortio. || Act of delivering 
up, traditio (delivery or surrender to the 
enemy): deditio (full surrender into the 
power and disposal of the enemy): prodi- 
tio (wher accompanied with treachery) 
|| Manner in which any body deliv- 
ers himself (= speaks), genus dicendi; 
dictio (especially the manner of expressing 
thoughts by speech) : actio (rhetorical deliv- 
ery in reference to the proper modulation 
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of the voice, the holding and motions of the 
body, especially in the a 
theatrical piece): pronunciatio (including 
both speech and action, as far as the ex- 
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DEMAND, v. || Claim, re: de- 
poscere; exposcere: ced amy expos- 
tulare: flagitare ; efflagitare: petere ; ex- 
petere. JN. deposcere atque expetere 
[Syw. in Ciarn] : exigere (to demand the 
t of a debt): to demand any thing 





i the thoughts is concerned) : elo- 
eae 7 , por 9s 


cutio (r reference to 

diction, and style, Gpaots): 
pop Lae coger ga ade- 
t ull of life or spirit, actio plena ani- 
me pu at a geod ctor tel 


cendum. Z 

DELL, vallis: convallis (= “planities 
ex omni parte comprehensa montibus 
collibusve,” Fest.). 

DELTA, Delta (@, or indeclinable neu- 
ter). Aiso of “the Delta” in Egypt 
(duez., Bell. Aler., 27; Plin., &c.). 

DELUDE. Vid. Decetve, DisaPPorNnt. 

DELUDER. Vid. DeceIvER. 

DELUGE, s., Ppropr. [Vid. Froop.] 

Fie., magna vis alicujus rei; * superfu- 
sa alicujus rei copia (cf. Quint., 1, 2, 23; 
but not in this sense) ; or by i su- 
perfusus. A deluge of enemies, hostes 
superfusi; of the Albanian race, Albani 
gens superfusa (e. g., montibus Caucasiis, 
Pun). — 


DELUGE, v., inundare hare and 
figuruively) : [53> irrigare, tn this sense, 
—— in igh ile di (with 
ive, properly an wely: in figru- 
rative sense also, supertundere se with da- 
putbsedeadhas Entin; aacetecis dctada 
se ; super! e 
se in Asiam. Tacitus joins nube ipsa 
operire ac superfundere, of overwhelming 
troops irresistibly, Hist., 3, 2, fin.). The 
Tiber deluged the fields, Tiberis agros in- 
undavit ; continued rain deluging the 
whole country, imbres continui campis 
omnibus inundantes (Liv., 8, 24) : the Cum- 
5ri deluged Italy, Cimbri Italiam inunda- 
bant (Justin., 38, 4, 15): that the Thracians 
and Illyrians would deluge Macedonia, 
Thraces et Illyrios in Macedoniam se ef- 
fusuros (Liv., 38, 12): to deluge Europe 
with his armies, Europam inundare exer- 
citibus. 


DELUSION. {| Act “of deluding 
[vid. Decerrion]. || Delusive repre 
sentation; false notion, &c., opinio fal- 
Sa: error: vana spes (delusive hope): a 
pleasant delusion, error felicissimus or 
gratissimus: to be under a happy delusion, 
errore felicissimo duci: an optical delu- 
sion, mendacium oculorum (a false report 
made by the sense of sight): ludibrium 
oculorum (Curt.) : superstition, a delusion 
by which the human mind is enslaved, men- 
tium humanarum Judibrium superstitio 
(Liv.): to make any body believe a delu- 
sion, in fraudem aliquem impellere. 

DELUSIVE, falsus: fallax. JN. falsus 
atque fallax: vanus (empty). A delusive 

fallax spes ; spes falsa atque fallax: 
a@ delusive image of any thing, falsa imita- 
tio simulatiogue alicujus rei. 

DELUSIVELY, fraudulenter; fallaci- 
ter; dolose; per dolum (fraudulently) : 
simulate: to act delusively, dolose, mala 
fide, fallaciter, simulate, &c., agere. 

DELVE. Vid. ro Die; and for figu- 
rative meaning, TO FaTHOM. 

DELVE, s. Vid. Prr, Drrcu, &c. 

DELVER. Vid. Diceenr. 

DEMAGOGUE, concionator (Cic., Cat., 
5, 5, 9: @ haranguer of the people): homo 
popularis ac turbulentus (Cic.): homo 
seditiosus ; seditionum auctor; homo 
evertendarum rerum cupidus; homo re- 
rum novarum (or commutandarum) or 
rerum mutationis cupidus; princeps no- 
vandarum rerum ; rerum novarum moli- 
tor (an innovator, a man of revolutionary 
principles, Suet., Domit., 10): turbator 
plebis, or vulgi (an agitator) ; to be a dem- 
agogue, popularem hominem esse ac tur- 
bulentum ; rebus novis studére; res no- 
Vas qurere, agere, moliri; novis consi- 
liis rem publicam turbare: to play the 
props bd populariter agere: the spirit 
7” ogue, * ingenium ad res novan- 


prociuve 





of or from any body, rem ab aliquo petere, 
postulare, poscere; (as @ due) rem exi- 
ere ab aliquo: to demand for or.on be- 
lf of any body, petere pro altero (Cic.) : 
petere alteri (Virg.): to demand by letter, 
per literas flagitare: to have a right to de- 
mand, jure quodam suo postulare posse ; 
justam postulandi causam habére. || To 
demand sa much (fer goods, &c.), 
poscere (e g., quanti poscit—tanti, &c., 
Plaut.): indicare (opposed to promittere, 
to affer: to demand 100 sesterces, indicare 
centum nummis). || Require, as need- 
ed, poscere: [vid. REQUIRE, 
NEED]: the time demands any thing, tem- 
pus poscit: when circumstances shall de- 
mand, quum res postulabit: what both time 
and circumstances d d, que pus et 
necessitas flagitat: when necessity nds 
it, quum necessitas postulat : truth de- 
mands, veritas clamat : my interest demands 
it, ita ferunt rationes nostra: do what 
your honor and the public interests demand, 
fac ex tua dignitate et e republica (Cic.) : 
necessity demands it, id postulat necessitas 
(Cie.) ; id poscit usus (Ces.): it demands 
ce, est prudentis: fri ip de- 
mands, est amici: those subjects demand @ 
long discourse, multi sermonis sunt ista. 
DEMAND, s. || Claim, preces (de- 
mands or solicitations): postulatio (act 
of claiming ; claim. It has no plural in 
good prose, except in the sense of “ an expi- 
atory sacrifice’): postulatam (thing de- 
manded): at any body's demand, aliquo 
petente; postulante: what is your de- 
mand? quid est, quod me velis? quid vis 
faciam? to refusc any body's demand, ali- 
cui petenti negare: a demand not to be 
put up with, postulatum intolerabile: a 
shameless demand, postulatio impudens : 
very fair or moderate demands, postulata 
lenissima : a just demand, equa et honesta 
postulatio : to resist a demand, postulationi 
alicujus resistere (Cic.): to comply with a 
demand, postulationi alicujus concedere ; 
postulata facere (Nep.) : to take any body's 
demands into consideration, de postulatis 
alicujus cognoscere (Ces., B. G., 4, 11) : 
to make an unjust demand, iniquum pos- 
tulare: I grant any body's demand, quod 
aliquis postulat, concedo: not to comply 
with a demand for any thing, postulatio- 
nem alicujus rei abjicere: an urgent de- 
mand, flagitatio; efflagitatio: an unsea- 
sonable demand, effiagitatio intempestiva. 
|| The enquiring the price of any 
thing; there is a great demand for any 
thing (=it has a large sale), aliquid a 
multis expetitur. To be in demand, facile 
vendi; facile emtorem reperire (Plaut., 
Pen., 1, 2, 128). Goods that are in de- 
mand, merces vendibiles. || Claim for 
payment; to pay any thing on demand, 
pecuniam representare ; pecuniam pre- 
sentem solvere (to any body, alicui). The 
bill is payable on d d, * pecunia ex 
syngrapha statim solvenda est; * pecunia 
ex syngrapha representanda est. I will 
give you a bill on such a person, payable 
on iam ab aliquo [qui mihi 
debet] representabo (Cic., Att, 12, 25). 
I will give you a bill on Faberius, payable 
on demand, iam a Faberio repre- 
sentabimus (Cic., Ait., 12,25). To make 
no further demand, amplius non petere : 
to give a security that no further demands 
will be made, satisdare amplius eo nomine 
non peti (@ technical form of Roman law, 
Cic., Fam., 13, 28). || Legal claim, jus 
(a demand or right): petitio (an action in 
a court of justice to establish a claim) : vin- 
dicie (a judicial claim to any thing or per- 
son): an unjust demand or claim, injuste 
vindicie : the suit or process for establish- 
ing a demand, lis vindiciarum: to make a 
demand of any thing, rem sibi vindicare, 
yor ad se ( in a court of justice or 
otherwise): to enforce a demand against 
any body, expetere jus ab aliquo. Vid. 
Cram, s. : 
DEMANDANT, postulator: flagitator 
(an urgent demandant) : accusator: actor; 
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actor accusatorque (especie Ty in a crimtwr 
al process): petitor ; qui petit (és a civil 
process with regard to meum and tuum), 
of @ female, accusatrix ; qu# accusat, qua 
petit. 

DEMANDER, qui postulat; qui petit 

Gacueid Gre Ae onan dawonias). Vid. 
DEMANDANT. 
DEMARKATION. Point of demarka- 
tion, terminus : lines of demarkation, fines 
et termini (order never reversed): termini 
constituti: fines terminati. 

DEMEAN. |j To demean one’s self, se 
gerere (with an adverb ([-> not .rdjective), 
e § as an honest man, honeste); as any 

y, also pro aliquo; in any thing, in re: 
to demean one’s self suitably to one’s rank, 
pro dignitate vivere: to demean one’s self 
toward any body suitably to his rank, dig 
nitati alicujus consulere [vid. To BE- 
HAVE]: to demean one’s self liberally, 
harshly toward any body, aliquem liberali- 
ter habére; aspere tractare. || To act 
in a manner beneath one’s self, se 
demittere ; submittere: se abjicere: 
se abjicere et prosternere ; minuere suam 
dignitatem: to demean one’s self to any 
thing, prolabi ad aliquid; se projicere in 
aliquid (by shedding tears like a woman, 
in muliebres fletus): descendere ad ali- 
quid (e. g., the most violent abuse, ad gra- 
vissimas verborum contumelias). 

DEMEANOR, * ratio, qua aliquis utitur 
adversus aliquem (demeanor tn reference 
to others): mores (moral or external de- 

y: Vita (d , OF manner of 
living). [35° “ Demeanor’” and its ad- 
jective are often expressed together by a 
substantive ; thus: unassuming demeanor, 
modestia : courteous demeanor, humanitas 
(in our intercourse with others): friendly, 
condescending, affable demeanor (especially 
toward inferiors and dependents), comitas: 
liberal demeanor, liberalitas: engaging 
demeanor, dulcedo et suavitas morum: 
exceedingly engaging demeanor, suavissi- 
mi mores: obliging, courteous, respectful 
demeanor toward others, obsezvantia: pru- 
dent demeanor, prudentia: haughty de- 
meanor, superbia: insolent, presumptuous 
demeanor, insolentia: savage, brutal de- 
meanor, ferocitas (as a characteristic): un- 
seemly demeanor, impudentia: lawless de- 
meanor, intemperantia: to assume a very 
different demeanor, novum capere 
(comically): to make any 'y assume @ 
new demeanor, alicujus mores mutare 
(under parti circumstances or events). 
|| Deportment, carriage, gestus: ges- 
tas motusque: incessus (gait). 
DEMENTATE, in rabiem agere (of 
beasts and men, when brought into a rabid 
state); ad insanitatem adigere (of men 
when brought into a state of infatuotion) ; 
efferare (to provoke into a fury) i 
mentare = dementire, “to be "ise 
doubtful reading, Appul., Apol., p. 527. 

DEMENTATION (= Act of making 
frantic); bycircumlocution with in rabi- 
em agere; ad insanitatem adigere; effe- 


, &e. 

DEMERIT, z., in culpa esse. 

DEMERIT, s. Vid. Favit, BLAME, s. 

DEML,, semi-; sem- (before towels) : sé 
(before libra and mestris, from mensis. 
[>> Most of these compounds are post-Au- 
gustan): hemi- (the Greek fyyt-)- 

DEMI-GOD, heros (poetically, i 


us). 
DEMIGRATE. Vid. Eancgrarte. 
DEMISE, s. {| Decease; the demise 
any body, decessus alicujus ; discessus ali- 
cujus e vita; excessus e vita; obitus ali- 
cujus: on the day of his demise, eo ipsa 
die, quo excessit e vita: on the evening 
before his derxtse, ad v idie quam 
excessit e vita. || Conveyance by lease 
or will, &c., locatio (by lease): legatum 
(property demised): testamentum (aill) : 
or circumlocution by legare, scri- 
bere; legatum habére in testamento, &c. 





DEMISE, v. || To lease, &c., locare: 
elocare. || To bequeath, legare alicui 
aliquid: alicui legatum scribere: to have 
any thing ised to one. legatum habére 


in testamento: any thing is demised to 
any body, aliquis legatum habet in alicujus 
testamento (Petron., 141, 2): to demise tha 
@reatest part of his estate to - body, ali- 
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quem heredem ex asse instituere: to de- 
mise the whole of his property to any body, 
aliquem heredem omnibus bonis institu- 
ere: to demise half, the third part of his 
property to any body, aliquem heredem ex 
dimidid parte, ex tertid parte, or ex te- 
cuncio instituere. Vid. “to Leave by 
will.” 

DEMISSION. Vid. DEPRESSION or 
DEGRADATION. 

DEMIT. Vid. Depress, DEGRADE. 

DEMI-TONE, hemitonium. 

DEMOCRACY, ea imperii forma, qua 
vis omnis penes populum est (Liv., 1, 43) ; 
ratio popularis; populi potentia or impe- 
rium; populi potestas omnium rerum (as 
@ form of government): civitas (res pub- 
lica) popularis (opposed to civitas regia) ; 
civitas, in quad in populo sunt omnia; civ- 
itas, quwz a populo tenetur; civitas in qua 
omnia per populum geruntur ; civitas, in 
quad populi potestas summa est; res pub- 
lica, in qua per popuwlum aguntur, et sunt 
in populi potestate omnia; res publica 
in qua populus plurimum potest, omnia- 
que ejus arbitrio geruntur; res publica, 
qu populo, or populi potestate, regitur 
(all as states. For most of these expres- 
sions, vid. Cic., De Rep. 1, 26-28; 3, 14, 
33 and 35). For “a pure democracy,” 
take the strongest of these terms. To have 
an antipathy to a democracy, aversum esse 
a ratione populari. 

DEMOCRAT, qui populi causam agit ; 
populi potentie amicus: homo popula- 
ris: homo popularis ac turbulentus (as a 
term of reproach). 

DEMOCRATICAL, popularis (e. g., a 
democratical constitution, ratio popularis) : 
to restore the democratical form of govern- 
ment, populo reddere procurationem rei- 
publicee (Vep.). 

DEMOLISH, demoliri (pull down with 
an exertion of strength; e. g., a roof, part 
of a wall, tectum: partem muri): ever- 
tere (to demolish, or turn topsy-turvy ; e. g., 
arbem, statuam; thence, figuratively, to 
annihilate, e. g., the state; virtue; friend- 
ship; rem publicam; virtutem; amiciti- 
am): disjicere (e. g., mcenia, arcem, mu- 
nitiones, statuas, &c.): discutere (to shake 
to pieces ; e. g. columnam, aliquantum 
muri): delére (destroy utterly; e. g., ur- 
bem) : to demolish utterly, funditus destru- 
ere; a ore fundamentis disjicere; fundi- 
tus evertere (properly): solo wquare, or 
adequare; delére et solo adequare (e. g., 
urbem) : to demolish fortifications, mcenia 
a fundamentis disjicere: there is nothing 
which time can not demolish, nihil est, quod 
non conficiat vetustas. 

DEMOLISHER; the demolisher of any 
thing, eversor alicujus rei (he who over- 
throws any thing ; e. g., Corinth, Corinthi; 
a kingdom or city, imperii, urbis): ex- 
stinctor alicujus rei (figuratively ; he who 
extinguishes what may be figuratively con- 
sidered a fire; €. g., @ conspiracy, conju- 
rationis). 

DEMOLITION, demolitio (rare; Cic., 
Vitr.) ; disturbatio: eversio: excisio; ex- 
cidium: exstinctio (figuratively, annihi- 
lation) [SyN. in Destruction]: deletio 
(only Lucil.; the total demolition of our 
army, deletio nostri ad unum exercittis, 
Lucil.): [3° destructio is not classical. 
At the demolition of Corinth, in Corinthi 
disturbatione: before the demolition of 
Troy, Troja incolumi. 

DEMON. ||Evil spirit, demon (Lact., 
2, 44, sqqg.): diabdlus (a devil; dua6oXdos, 
Eccl.) : one who expels demons, * qui diab- 
dlos expellit ac fugat: (if by exorcism) ex- 
orcista (Eccl.). || A goed or bad spir- 
it, Genius, or genius comes (Hor.). 

DEMONIAC, demoniacus (Firm. Math. 
Sulp. Sev., Vit. S. Martini, 18): *a malis 
dwmonibus actus: lymphaticus: lym- 

hatus (possessed), 

DEMONIACAL, demoniacus (Lact.) : 
demonicus (Tert.); diabolicus (Eccl.) : 
nefandus (jiguratively, e. g., demoniacal 
malignity, nefanda malitia) : foedus (e. g., 
foeda consilia). 

DEMONSTRABLE, quod argumentis, 
or rationibus, firmari, quod argumentis 
doccri potest ; quod probari potest: pro- 
babilis. 

eceeke totam probabiliter. 
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DEMONSTRATE, docére: gravissimis 
argumentis docére: demonstrare (to prove 
fully, and by incontrovertible arguments) : 
firmare ; confirmare ; especially with argu- 
mentis (to confirm by weighty arguments) : 
probare alicui aliquid (to convince an 
body of the possibility of any thing ; vid. 
Herz., Ces., B. G., 1, 3): effi¢ere (to make 
out by force of logical demonstration) : vin- 
cere; vincere argumentis; evincere (to 
evince by trrefragable arguments, evincere 
rare; cf. Cic., Ep. 2, 28,4; vincere with 
accusative and infinitive; seldom hoc, ut, 
Hor.: convincere, by irrefragable argu- 
ments: any thing, aliquid, e. g., errores 
Epicuri; te nihil scire): coarguere (e. g., 
errorem, &c.): [2° demonstrare does 
not, like the English “demonstrate, 
imply irresistible force of argument. This 
is demonstrated by the fact that, &c., ejus 
rei testimonium est, quod, &c.: this is 
dificult to demonstrate, hoc difficile est 
probatu: to be demonstrated, effectum 
esse: to consider it demonstrated, habére 
pro re comperta. 

DEMONSTRATION, probatio (in the 
Digest it is used for the proof of an alle- 
gation in a court of justice): demonstra- 
tio (proving by bringing strong argu- 
ments, Vitr. 9, pref. 4): mathematical 
demonstration, necessaria mathematico- 
rum ratio: argumentatio (clear and rigor- 
ous demonstration by arguments) : via, ra- 
tio probandi. The force may often be given 
by firmissima argumenta: to prove to 
demonstration, firmissimis argumentis do- 
cére. To establish any thing by strict 
demonstration, aliquid non probabili ar- 
gumentatione, sed necessaria mathemati- 
corum ratione concludere (Cic., Fin., 5, 


459), 

"DEMONSTRATIVE, firmus ad proban- 
dum (adapted to prove; e. g.. argumen- 
tum): gravis (weighty, and thence conclu- 
sive; e. g., argumentum, Cic., Rosc. Com., 
12, 36): @ demonstrative argument, argu- 
mentum gravissimum et firmissimum : 
(2° demonstrativus is @ rhetorical tech- 
nical term, “containing praise or dis- 
praise,” &c. 

DEMONSTRATIVELY, ad persuaden- 
dum accommodate; ad persussionem 
apposite (e. g., dicere): manifesto or 
manifeste ; evidenter ; oculorum judicio : 

demonstrative = demonstrando, 
pointing out the object ; very late, Macrob. 

DEMONSTRATOR, qui docet, cspe- 
cially with argumentis: qui demonstrat: 
qui probat alicui aliquid: qui interpreta- 
tur aliquid: qui diligentius explicat ali- 
quid; qui naturam alicujus rei evolvit; 
qui notionem rei involutam aperit: 
joy" demonstrator (one who points out 
any thing ; tn Cicero and Columella very 
rare; in Columella opposed to inventor). 

DEMORALIZATION, mores corrupti 
or perditi: vita vitiis flagitiisque omnibus 
dedita (of an individual): our demorali- 
zation is on the increase, mores magis 
magisque lapsi sunt. 

DEMORALIZE, mores corrumpere or 
depravare : moribus nocére: the age 
grows more and more demoralized every 
day, mores magis magisque labuntur : 
having @ demoralizing effect, mores cor- 
rumpens; moribus nocens: the frequent- 
ing of taverns has a demoralizing effect, 
caupons moribus nocent; in cauponis 
mores corrumpuntur (Quint., 1, 2,3, and 
4): in this demoralized age, tam perditis 
moribus; in this demoralized state, in tam 
corrupta civitate. 

DEMULCENT, dolorem leniens, miti- 
gans (assuaging pain). A demutcent, le- 
vamen; Jevamentum; allevamentum ; 
for any thing, alicujus rei (possessing the 
quality of assuaging pain) : medicina, for 
any thing, alicujus rei (possessing healing 
qualities): fomentum, for any thing, ali- 
cujus rei (possessing soothing qualities ; 
all both properly and figuratively). 

DEMUR. || Hesitate, &c., dubitare: 
dubium esse; in dubio esse (to be unde- 
termined): dubitatione wstuare (to demur 
so as to be completely unhinged, from not 
knowing how to make up one’s mind ; vid. 
Cic., Verr., 2, 30, 74); animo or animi 
pendére (to demur or remain irresolute) : 
about any thing, dubitare de aliqué re 
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(with the accusative, in classical Latin, 
only if a pronoun is used): to demur @ 
little, subdubitare. || T'o plead a point 
of law, &c.; to demur against any 

or any thing, alicui or alicui rei excepti- 
one uti; exceptionem opponere; exci- 
pere adversus aliquem (Ulp. and Paul. 
Dig. ae 1, 2, and 20; African. Dig., 16, 
? ’ 1). 7 

DEMUR, s. || Hesitation, dubitatio: 
heesitatio: scrupulus: religio (a scruple 
of conscience) [vid. HestraTIoN]: there 
will be no demur on my part, nihil impe- 
dio; non repugnabo: without any demur, 
non dubitanter ; nulla interpositd dubita- 
tione; sine ulla dubitatione. 

DEMURE, severus; gravis; verecun- 
dus; modestus: affectedly demure, qui 
vultum ad severitatem componit. 

DEMURELY, vultu ad severitatem 
composito ; or modeste ; pudice; deco- 


re, &c. 

DEMURENESS. No exact expression: 
vultus ad severitatem compositus : mo- 
destia simulata : * quedam vultiis modes- 
tia (vulttis modestia, Quint. 4, 1, 55; 
though not in this sense): to put on a look 
of demureness, vultum ad severitatem 
componere. 

DEMURRAGE, * stipendium pro mor& 
datum. 

DEMURRER, dilatio; prolatio (delay) : 
exceptio (demurrer as legal plea): quod 
excipitur: he who demurs should prove his 
demurrer, qui excipit, probare debet, quod 
excipitur (Cels., Dig., 22): to put ina 
demurrer, exceptione uti; excipere: the 
case admits of a demurrer, datur exceptio. 

DEN, cavum (general term for any 
hole) : caverna: spelunca: specus: and 
(poetically) spel@um [Syn. in CAVERN]: 
latibulum (hiding-place of wild beasts, 
&c.): lustra, plural (dens of wild beasts, 
ferarum in the poets; in prose writers, 
“dens” for debauchery and other deeds of 
darkness): cubile (general term for s 
ing-place ; den, lair, &c.): to hide them- 
selves in dens, latibulis se tegere; in cu- 
bilibus delitescere. 

DENIABLE, quod negari potest; quod 
non satis constat: to be dentable, incertum 
or dubium esse, 

DENIAL, ||Assertion that the thing 
is not so, negatio (an answer in the neg- 
ative): infitiatio (a@ denial of some state- 
ment or charge that affects one's personal 
interest ; especially with reference to pecu- 
niary transactions): to persist in his de- 
nial, pernegare. || Refusal, recusatio: 
repudiatio [Syn. of verbs under DENY] : 
detrectatio (denial or refusal to do any 
thing ; e. g., of military service, militie) : 
to mect with a denial from any body, repul 
sam ferre ab aliquo. {> Repulsam pa- 
ti, poetically, Ov. I give any body a deni- 
al of any thing, aliquis alicujus rei a me 
repulsam fert: he gave me a direct denial, 
negavit se hoc esse facturum. || Denial 
of one’s self, dolorum et laborum con- 
temtio (contempt of pain and hardship) : 
animi moderatio (self-denial, evinced in 
self-control). 

DENIER, qui negat, recusat, &c.: qui 
infitias it; infitiator (especially one who 
denies a debt): [>3F° repudiator and nega- 
tor, very late: a denier of his Maker, re- 
pudiator Creatoris (Tertull.), negator 
(Tertull., Prudent., &c.). 

DENIER, nummus: not a denier, ne 
nummum quidem. 

DENIGRATE, denigrare (to make black, 
Varr., Plin.) : infuscare (to make blackish) 
Vid. BLACKEN. 

DENIGRATION, denigratio (/ate). 

DENIZATION, civitas (or, of a small 
state, civitatula): jus civitatis [vid. Crrr 
ZENSHIP]: civitas sine suffragio (of im- 
perfect citizenship without the right of vot- 
ing). Fie. To give denization to a word, 
verbo civitatem dare (Suet., Gramm., 22): 
this word has obtained denization in the 
Latin language, hoc verbum Latino ser- 
mone satis tritum est. : 

DENIZEN, v., civitatem alicui dare, 
impertiri, tribuere; civitate aliquem do- 
nare ; diploma civitatis alicui offerre 
(Suet., Ner., 12); aliquem in civitatem 
accipere, recipere, or suscipere ; aliquem 
ascribere civitati, or in civitatem; ali 
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quem in civitatem, or in numerum civi- 
um asciscere. if 


fractions to the same denomination, 
turas diversorum indicum ad alias ejus- 
dem potestatis, sed eundem indicem, or 
idem nomen habentes, revocare. [>> 
Denominatio, as rhetorical technical term, 
ts “ metonymy.” 

DENOMINATIVE, qui nomen dat, &c. 

DENOMINATOR (of a fraction), * in- 
dex : * qui nomen dat numero fracto, or 
fracture. 


_ DENOTATION, notatio (denoting or 

pointing out, whether as an act or by means 
of words: [7g > denotatio late, Quint., 
Decl., 19, 3): nota; signum (as @ sign): 
designatio (the marking out ; hence the 
sketch or plan of any thing). 

DENOTE, notare ; denotare; signare ; 

i (to mark ; to make known by a 
mark): indicare (to be a sign of ; to inti- 
mate ; e. g., supercilia maxime indicant 
fastum, Plin.): ostendere: significare (to 

@ meaning ; of words; e. g., multa 
verba aliud nunc ostendunt, aliud ante 
significabant, ut hostis, Cic.). To “de- 
note,” in this sense, may also be translated 
by esse; e. g., ut sciatur, quid sit error 
(what the word “ error” denotes): declara- 
re (to make clear to the understanding ; 
hence.to convey @ meaning, whether as a 
word or conventional mark ; e. g., que 
[litera, Cic.] conversa mulierem decla- 
Yat): ($> denotare must not be used in 
the sense of “expressing ;” not hoc vo- 
cabulum denotat, &c., for ostendit, sig- 

i These things are better denoted tn 
the Latin language than in the Greek, mel- 
lius hec notata sant verbis Latinis quam 
Grecis: to denote the tones of the voice by 
musical notes, vocis sonos notis signare 
et exprimere: to denote by words, verbis 
describere, declarare, designare. 

DENOUEMENT, exitus (e. g., of @ dra- 
matic piece). Vid. CATASTROPHE. 

DENOUNCE. || Inform against, 
accusare aliquem: aliquem in jus voca- 
re, or in judicium adducere (to denounce 
tn a court of justice): citare aliquem reum 
(to denounce or summon in a court of jus- 
tice); for Syn., vid. To AccusE, &c.: no- 
tare (to mark, i. e., as guilty, blamable, 
&c.; e. g., rem, aliquem, improbitatem 
alicujus, &c.): deferre nomen alicujus 
(de aliqua re; post-Augustan, deferre ali- 
quem ; properly, to he in ‘ied piece 
mame to the practor as being guilty 0 
and such a crime: “to canes @ person 
as @ parricide,” nomen alicujus de parri- 
cidio deferre, Cic.; the person to whom the 

ouncement is made may be in the dative, 
or in the accusative with ad; the crime may 
stand in the genitive after nomen, but more 
usually takes de). || T'o declare openly, 
&c., nunciare; renunciare (to denounce 
or declare openly): denunciare (to de- 
nounce or declare in a very positive, often 
tn @ threatening manner) : testari: testi- 
ficari (to call the gods, &c., to witness one’s 
assertion) : contirmare (to make a strong 
assertion): I denounce to you that (e. g., 
ye shall perish, Deut., xxx.), testor (Nep.), 
or denuncio (Cic.), or testificor, denuncio 
atque predico (Cic.; all with accusative 
and infinitive): to d war, bell 
indicere or (if in a threatening manner) 
denunciare. 

DENOUNCEMENT, accusatio (gener- 
al term): d iatio (e. £.. um, 
Suet., 66): delatio (secret denouncement, 
es that of an informer). ; 
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DENOUNCER, accusator; qui accusat 
(properly in a criminal 3 then asa 
general term): a secret denouncer, delator 
(Silver Age): index (general term for in- 

nt, in ; Sestius ab indice 
Cn. Nerio de ambitu est postulatus). 

DENSE, densus; condensus (consist- 
ing of parts closely « together ; 
opposed to rarus): spissus (consisting of 
parts 30 that there ts 
scarcely any perceptible space between them ; 
almost impenetrable, almost opaque ; 
ed to solutus): solidus (consisting of sol- 
id masses ; opposed to cassus, pervius) : 
confertus (completely filled up ; opposed to 
rarus): arctior or artior (consisting of 
parts tightly braced together): a dense 
wood, silva densa; silva arctior: a dense 
fog, nebula densa: dense air, aer cras- 
sus or crassior: a dense battle-array, aci- 
es condensa, conferta: to fight in dense 
masses, confertim pugnare; to make dense, 
densare; condensare ; spissare ; conspis- 
sare; solidare: to become dense, densari 
(and the passives of the other verbs, given 
above) ; spissescere; solidescere. || Stu- 


DENSELY, dense; spisse; solide; con- 
fertim ; arctius: densely planted with trees, 
condensus arboribus ; crebris condensus 
arboribus: to draw up the soldiers in dense 
masses, milites constipare, condensare ; 
arctius collocare. Vid. Turck. 

- DENSITY, soliditas ; densitas ; spissi- 
tas: density of the air, densitas aeris. [Cf 
Syn. of adjectives under DENSE.] || Stu- 
pidity, vid. 

DENT. Vid. INDENT. 

DENT, s., crena (the proper word ; also 
the notch in the arrow whereby it is fired 
on the string; Greek yugis, Onomast., 
Vet., Plin., 11, 37, 68, Sillig.): incisio; in- 
cisura (general term for incision; the for- 
mer only as an act; the latter also as a 
thing; e. g. in the hand, in insects, on 
leaves, &c.). [> Not stria, which is the 
channel or flute of a pillar. To make a 
dent in any thing, incidere aliquid. 

DENTAL, dentarius (very late, Appu!.) ; 
ad dentes pertinens: 4 letter of the alpha- 
bet belonging to the class of dentals, litera 
dentalis. 


DENTICLE, denticulus. 

DENTICULATED, dentatus; denticu- 
latus: serratus (denticulated, or jagged 
like a saw): leaves broad, with their edges 
denticulated, folia lata serrato ambitu. 

DENTIFRICE, dentifricium (post-Au- 
gustan); from context, pulvisculus only 
Crest. Apol., p. 277, 5): [3 mundici- 
na dentium is a vile expression in Appul., 
Apol., p. 277, 4. 

DENTIST, *medicus dentium. 

DENTITION, dentitio: to make denti- 
tion easy, facilem preestare dentitionem in- 
fantibus. 

DENUDATE or DENUDE, nudare: 
denudare (properly and figuratively) : re- 
tegere; aperire (uncover, open): priva- 
re; spoliare (to rob or plunder). Vid. TO 
Srerp. 

DENUDATION, nudatio: privatio : spo- 
liatio ; expilatio : orbatio. 

DENUNCIATION. Vid. DENoUNCE- 
MENT. 

DENUNCIATOR. Vid. DENoUNCER. 

DENY. 


infitiari (to deny a fact, especially in which 
one’s personal interest is concerned, such 
as being in debt to any body ; opposed to 
confiteri, to acknowledge a debt): diffiteri 
(very rare; opposed to profiteri, confiteri). 
I will never deny, numquam diffitebor 
(with accusative and infinttive, Planc. ap. 
Cic., Epp., 10, 8, 4): to deny utterly, de- 
negare: to deny steadfastly, pernegare. 
|| To refuse to grant, negare aliquid: 
recusare aliquid and de re (to deny or re- 
fuse for certain reasons): renuere aliquid 
(to deny or refuse by a shake of the head) : 
to deny any thing to any body, petenti ali- 
cui aliquid denegare ; petenti alieui dees- 
se; preces alicujus repudiare: to deny 
any thing faintly, subnegare aliquid: to 
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om hehcbiort seep hersgeebtersey : 
to or flatly, precise negare, 
sine exceptione, or plane : 


neither nature nor appears to 
have denied him any thing, ei nihil a natu- 
ra denegatum, neque a doctrina non de- 
latum videtur : the gods have denied them 
silver and gold, argentum et aurum dii iis 
negaverunt: to deny the rites of burial 
any body, aliquem sepultura prohibére ; 
to deny one’s self any thing, aliqua re sce 
abstinére : is denied me, vires de 
ficiunt. || To deny any body (— say that 
he is not at home), negare aliquem do- 
mi esse: to order one’s self to be denied, 


im). 
deny the faith”), prodere 


serere. 


(Liv., 42, 9); abstrahere se respectu re- 
rum suarum (Liv., 31, 46, &c.): to deny 
one’s self in all things, semper omnia, que 
jucunda videntur, ipsi naturz ac necessi- 
tati denegare (after Cic., 2 Verr., 5, 14, 
35): to deny one’s self (pleasures), volup- 
tates repudiare (Cic.). 

DEOBSTRUCT, alvum astrictam sol- 


vere. 
DEOBSTRUENT, alvum astrictam sol- 


vens (of a medicine). 
DEODAND, *res, que, quum mortis 
fuerit causa, i Deo sacra, confiscatur. 
DEPART. || Leave a place or per- 


son; set out from, &c., abire (general 


term for going away; from, aor ex: very 
| seldom wi 


with the ablative of place alone): 
abscedere (to withdraw, ially from 
some one who or wishes the depart- 
ure; hence, also, of sorrow, anger, &c.; 
quitting a person; from, &c., a or €X): 
cedere aliquo loco or ex aliquo loco (te 
withdraw from a place in consequence 
some Cause compelling us): decedere 
quo loco, de or ex aliquo loco (to 
from a place where one has had business, 
&c.): discedere ab aliquo or loco, a or e 
loco (to depart, and so separate big 
self from @ person or place; decedere is 
solute, discedere relative [Herzog.]; hence, 
departing from each 


decedere has obtained a different meaning, 
but more probably because separation 
from a person is tmplied) : re loco 
or e loco (to go out of a place, and quit its 
neighborhood) : di i ab aliquo (to quit 
a@ person; also de aliqua re): egredi loco, 
a or ex loco, less commoniy loco (to come 
out of a place; leave the space it incloses) : 
devertere ab aliquo (to quit @ person 

taking a road that leads one in a different 
direction): proficisci (to set out): faces- 
sere (to take one’s self off ; used in com- 
mands, &c.: ex loco; loco; are). [=> 
Not degredi, which is to come down (e. 
g., eX arce; monte, colle, &c.). Depart 
from my sight, e conspectu meo abscedite 
(Plaut.) : depart, procul este (addressed 
to the uninitiated, &c): depart hence! fa- 
cessite hinc! to @ province. 
[Vid. Province.] || To depart from the 
way (= deviate), degredi de via ; dever- 
tere, with and without vid; deflectere, de 
clinare de vid; avertere se itinere, or ab 
itinere (all these with the will); aberrare, 
deerrare vid or a via (to depart from the 
way against the will, to lose one’s way): to 
depart from the high-road into a by-path, de 
vid in semitam d i: to depart from 
the truth, detiectere a veritate; from a 
custom, recedere a consuetudine: not to 
depart from one’s custom, institutum suum 
tenére: to from an ancient custom, 
a pristind consuctudine defiectere; from 
one’s duty, ab officio discedere or dece- 
dere ; from what is right, abire a jure 
(Cic., Verr,, 1, 44,114); from what one has 
undertaken, incepto abscedere (Liv., 26, 
7); from what one intended, declinare a 


proposito (/ not digredi; vid. 
Cic., Brac at &, dectnare ub co, quod 
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eed Selarom one may not depart a nail’s 
readth from any thing, as the saying is, 
ab aliquad re non licet transversum, ut 
aiunt, digitum discedere ; ab aliqua re 
transversum unguem non oportet disce- 
dere. || As euphemism for to die, dece- 
dere, with or without vita, de or ex vita; 
exire e, or de, viti; excedere vita or ex 
vita (¢ Gorenz says not de vita; but 
Hand thinks him wrong): vitam deserere 
and (Virg.) vitam relinquere; ex homi- 
num vita demigrare : discedere ex 
vita is seldom used by Cicero, and only for 
the sake of the metaphor, Cat. Maj., 23, 84. 
The departed, mortui; qui ex vita exces- 
serunt or emigraverunt. 

DEPART, || The act of go- 

DEPARTURE. ¢ ing away, protec- 
tio (the setting out): discessus, seldom abi- 
tus, a or de loco: at the moment of de- 
parture, proficiscens; sub ipsa profectio- 
ne: just before his departure he said, abi- 
turus jam dixit: to prepare for departure, 
iter parare, comparare. He resolved not 
to put off his departure for Greece any 
fonger, non ultra ditferre profectionem in 
Greciam constituit (Ziv.). || Decease. 
Vid. DECEASE or DEMISE. 

DEPARTMENT. || Sphere of busi- 
ness, provincia; munus; cura; munia, 
plural (functions, duties, public or pri- 
vate): otticium (duty): curatio (properly 
the managing, but also the business to be 
managed by any body; also of public offi- 
ces; me sinas curare ancillas; qu mea 
est curatio, Plaut., Cas., 2,3, 43; vid. Liv., 
4, 12,13): ministerium (e. g., the manage- 
ment of his department, curatio ministerii 
sui, Liv., 4, 12): that docs not belong to 
my department, munus meum hoc non est: 
to manage a (public) department, negotium 
publicum obire: the naval department, pro- 
vincia maritima (Liv., 37, 2); provincia 
classis (Liv., 41,1; ef. 42, 48): the naval 
department belongs to any body, alicui pro- 
vincia maritima est, or alicui classis pro- 
vincia evenit (¢bid.): the foreign depart- 
ment, *cura, or adiministratio rerum ex- 
ternarum (Bau.). || The department 
of a country; district, pars: regio 
(district) ; [33> not provincia. To divide 
the country into four departments, terram 
in quatuor regiones or partes describe- 
re, dividere : in departments, regionatim 
(Liv,, 45, 30, in.). || Branch of litera 
ture, genus: certum aliquid literarum 
genus: admirable in his own department 
(of literature), admirabilis in suo genere : 
to confine himself exclusively to a single de- 
partment of literature, in una re (e. g., in 
una philosophia) quasi tabernaculum vi- 
te sue collocasse (Cic., De Or., 3, 20, 77). 

DEPAUPERATE. Vid. Impovertsu. 

DEPAUPERATION. Vid. Impover- 
ISHMENT. 

DEPEND. || Hang down from, de- 
pendére (not common till post-Augustan 
period ; Liv. not Cic. or Cas.): to depend 
from, dependére aliqua re, ab aliqua re; 
ex aliqud re (e. g., ex humeris, Virg.): 
pendére, from any thing, ab (de, ex) ali- 
quare, || Zo be dependent on; to de- 
pend on any body or any thing, pendére 
ex aliquo or aliqud re (less commonly ali- 
quo; in @ general sense): pendére ex ali- 
cujus arbitrio: alicujus indigére: esse 
in alicujus manu or potestate ; in aliquo 
esse positum (situm) esse (of things, &c., 
that are in the power of any body): in ali- 
cujus potestate verti (e. g., omnia in uni- 
us potestate vertentur, Cic.): in aliqua re 
verti (e. g., in jure illa causa vertetur) : 
contineri aliqua re (to be-contained or in- 
volved in any thing): penes aliquem con- 
stare or consistere (to depend on any 
body’s will, Cas., B. G., 7, 21; Auct. ad 
Hercnn., 4, 5, 7): this dapends entirely 
upon you, hujusce rei potestas omnis in 
te sita est: what part we play depends upon 
our own will, or upon ourselves, ipsi quam 
personam gerere velimus, a nostra potes- 
tate proficiscitur: to depend on fortune, 
fortunz subjectum esse; fortuitum esse 
(to depend on chance): to depend upon an- 
other or others, ex alieno arbitrio pendére 
(opposed to suis viribus stare, Liv., 35, 32): 
to depend upon himself, non aliunde pen- 
dére (to hare need of nobody): suis viri- 
bus stare (Liv.): it docs not depend upon 
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me, non est or non situm est in mea manu 
or potestate ; non potestas mihi est (with 
gerund). Great events often depend upon 
trifling circumstances, ex parvis rebus svw- 
pe magnarum momenta pendent: if it 
had depended upon me, * si res mei arbitrii 
fuisset (Ruhnk.): this depends entirely 
upon you, potestas tota hujus rei tua est: 
my safety depends on yours, tua salute con- 
tinetur mea: all depends upon you, in te 
omnia sunt: all depends on the good or 
bad luck of others, omnia suspensa alio- 
rum aut bono casu aut contrario pendére 
ex alterius eventis coguntur : their fate de- 
pends on the event of the war, discrimen re- 
rum suarum in bello eventuque ejus ver- 
titur: the whole matter depends on their 
will and decision, eorum ad arbitrium ju- 
diciumque summa omnium rerum redit. 
Dependére is found, in this sense, 
only in Ovid, dependetque fides a venien- 
te die (Fast., 3,356). || Zo rely on, fide- 
re or confidere alicui, or alicui rei, or ali- 
qua re (to trust it with complete reliance) : 
fretum esse aliquo and aliqua re (to de- 
pend or build upon any body or any thing): 
niti aliqua re (to rest upon it): to depend 
upon one's self, fiduciam in se collocare: 
to depend too much on one's self, nimis con- 
fidere : to depend entirely upon any body, 
se totum alicui committere (to put one’s 
self quite in his hands) : not to depend upon 
any body, alicui diffidere. J depend upon 
your secrecy, hoc tibi soli dictum puta; 
hoc in aurem tibi dixerim! hoc lapidi 
dixerim! secreto hoc audi tecumque ha- 
beto ({5¢ > sub rosé tibi hoc dixerim is 
not Latin): you may depend upon my af- 
fection and zeal to serve you, a me summa 
in te studia officiaque exspecta (Cic.): 
lest they should become careless by depend- 
ing upon each other, ne mutua inter se 
fiducia negligentiores fiant. Jt shall be 
done; you may depend upon it, ne dubita; 
factum puta. To be depended on, certus 
(of persons and things): constans: firmus 
et constans: certus et constans (steady ; 
not fickle, &c.): fidus, fidelis (faithful) : 
verus (true). A friend who may be depend- 
ed upon, amicus certus, firmus, constans, 
or firmus et constans: amicus fidus or 
fidelis: an historian who may be depended 
on, scriptor, qui ad historiz fidem narrat. 
|| Depend on it (he, tt, &c., will) may be 
translated by certe, non dubito, or ne du- 
bita, quin ...., mihi crede; (unum hoc) 
sic habeto, &c. Depend upon it, he is de- 
ceiving himself, certe hic se ipse fallit 
(Ter.): depend upon it, the thing is posst- 
ble, non dubito, quin hoc fieri possit; but 
depend upon it, not a man of you will over- 
as me, sed, mihi crede, nemo me ves- 
trum conseguetur, 
DEPENDENCE, ul Connection; e. 
DEPENDANCE. g., the dependence 
of circumstances on each other, cause alive 
ex aliis apte: there is a dependence of all 
the virtues upon each other, omnes virtu- 
tes inter se nex sunt. [Syn. in Concat- 
ENATION.] || Suwbjection, ditio: obse- 
quium (Tac., obedience): officium (duty) : 
servitus (slavery): indigentia (the want of 
any thing necessary to tts existence): to be 
in a state of dependence upon any body, in 
alicujus ditionem venire; sub alicujus im- 
perium ditionemque cadere; sub nutum 
ditionemque alicujus pervenire ; alicujus 
ditione nutuque regi; ex arbitrio or im- 
perio pendére: to be in dependence upon 
any body or any thing, sub dominationem 
alicujus or alicujus rei subjectum esse : 
alicui or alicui rei obnoxium esse (to be 
in dependence on the caprice of any body 
or any thing): to live in dependence on 
any body, vivere obetientem alicui (Sal.) ; 
to live in a state of dependence, * ad alius 
arbitrium non ad suum vivere. || Reli- 
ance upon, fiducia ; upon any body or 
any thing, alicujus or alicujus rei: fides 
(dependence on the probity of any body) : 
spes firma; spes certa (perfect depend- 
ence, or sure and certain hope). JN. spes 
atque fiducia (e. g., Domitium, cujus spe 
atque fiducid permanserint, fuge consili- 
um capere). 
DEPENDENT, adj. and subst., de- 
DEPENDANT. ¢ pendens ; pendens 
ex aliquo or aliqua re: indigens alicujus 
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sub dominationem alicujus or alicujus 
rei subjectus: alicui subjectus (ander the 
command of any body): alicui rei or sub 
aliquid subjectus (improperly ; e. g., sub 
libidinem; sub varios casus): alicui or al- 
icui rei obnoxius (e. g., casibus; exposed 
to): alicujus imperio subjectus: all your 
dependents, omnes, quibus prwes: cruel 
toward dependents, crudelis in inferiores : 
a dependent vassal or client, cliens: de- 
pendent, or hanger-on, assécla (a depend- 
ent on people of rank; mostly in a con- 
temptiwous sense; also as a disciple, or the 
follower of a sect). Any body's creatures 
and dependents, alicujus assentatores at- 
que assécle (Cic.): to be dependent on. 
Vid. ro DEPEND ON. 

DEPICT. |j Propr., depingere: colo- 
ribus reddere (to depict or represent by 
colors ; to paint): to depict figures, colori- 
bus figuras depingere; a face, eflingere 
oris lineamenta [vid. ro Paint]: repree- 
sentare (represent ; also of statuaries, &c., 
Plin.): pingere (properly; and also of 
orators, &c.): fingere, effingere (of siatu- 
aries; also of orators, &c.). || F1a., di- 
cendo effingere alicujus rei imaginem ; 
exponere; exprimere (to depict or make 
visible, as it were, by words, exprimere, 
with the addition of oratione): adumbra- 
re aliquid or speciem et formam alicujus 
rei (to depict, or represent with the proper 
lights and shades ; of the painter and or- 
ator): describere (to depict or represent 
characteristically, yapaxrnpiveyv). To de- 
pict a person’s character, alicujus vitam 
depingere; imaginem consuetudinis at- 
que vite alicujus exprimere [[>—° not 
depingere aliquem]. 

DEPILATION, pilorum evulsio, or ex- 
stirpatio (the plucking off of the hair). 

DEPILATORY, s., dropax (6pizuk, @ 
pitch plaster, to take away the hair; vid, 
Mart., 3, 74, 1): to take away the hair by a 
depilatory plaster, dropacare aliquem (dpw 
makiGewv; Octav., Hor., 4). 

DEPILOUS, sine pilo, or sine pilis; 
pilo carens (by nature): pilis defectus (by 
old age, Phedr., 5, 7, 2): depilatys (de- 
prived of hair on any part of the body): 
calvus (opposed to capillatus, comatus). 

DEPLETION, exinanitio : detractio 
sanguinis and detractio only (depletion by 
blood-letting) : to bear depletion, detractio- 
nem [sanguinis] sustinére (Cels., 2, 10): 
to be cured by depletion, detractionibus cu- 
rari (Vitr., 1, 6, opposed to adjectionibus) : 
to use depletion, deplére sanguinem (Plin.), 

DEPLORABLE, miserabilis ; dolendus: 
miserandus; commiserandus; deploran- 
dus ; lamentabilis ; erumnosus: calami- 
tosus. Vid. LAMENTABLE, WRETCHED. 

DEPLORABLENESS. Vid. Misery, 
WRETCHEDNESS. 

DEPLORABLY, miserandum or mise- 
rum in modum: misere: miserabiliter 
(in a manner to excite compassion ; mise- 
rabiliter also, very badly ; e. g., miserabil- 
iter scripte gare y 

DEPLORE, detlére: deplorare ; com- 
plorare (to deplore or bewail vehemently ; 
complorare especially of several): to de- 
plore the death of any body, detiére, com- 
plorare alicujus mortem ; de morte alicu- 
jus flére; alicujus morti illacrimari; ali- 
cujus mortem cum fletu deplorare: to 
deplore the dead, lacrimis justoque com- 
ploratu prosequi mortuos (of deploring 
the dead by female mourners at the funeral, 
Liv., 25, 26): to deplore the living as well 
as the dead, complorare omnes, pariter 
vivos mortuosque : the death of any body 
is not deplored, mors alicujus caret lacri- 
mis: to deplore himself and ‘his country, 
complorare se patriamque (cf. Liv. 2, 
40): to deplore his misfortunes, deplorare 
de suis incommodis: to deplore the fate 
of the nation with unavailing tears, com- 
plorare inutili lamentatione fortunam gen- 
tis: it is much to be deplored, valde dolen- 
dumest. Vid. BewatLt, LAMENT. 

DEPLUMATION, plumarum detractio, 

DEPLUME, e. g., @ bird, *avi pennas 
evellere, or auferre. 

DEPLUMED, deplumis (without feath- 
ers): deplumatus (Jsid., late). 

DEPONENT, testis: qui juratus ali- 
quid affirmat. || Jn grammar, verbum 


(dependent on any body for advancement): | dceponens. 
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meanings, vid. PLEDGE, Ndenhanets 
DEPOSITARY, custes; apud quem ali- 
quid itum est: sequester na 


versia est, 
50, 16, aed 
Gapeeks 


of tana lex de abrogando Lentuli im- 





i perio. |] Evidence, testimonium: to make 
DEPOPULATION, vastatio: popula- | @ deposition, juratum aliquid affirmare: to 
tio ; and com- | make a deposition as to any thing, testimo- 
ransacking ; e. g., Of the land, agro- ee ee ; - 
Tum): vastitas of being depop i 
: DEPOSITOR, came | ( late, gd 
DEPOPULATOR, vastator: populator qui pecunias apud aliquem deponit or de- 
¢ Nag oct rerma a = (de it. 
DEPOSITORY, eneral 


DEFORT. To deport one’s raate 

os DEMEAN ONE'S SELF; BEHAVE}. 

To banish (vid), deportare aliquem ; 
in insu 


to an island, in 

DEPORTATION, deportatio (Ulp.). 
Vid. TRaNsPorTATION and EXILE. 

DEPORTMENT. Vid. DeMeEanor, 
Brwavior. 

DEPOSE. || To deprive of a high 
station, (a) Dethrone, vid. (8) To re 
duce from otker high stations, loco 
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te Pate en to ek 
Hh referre in templum (to deposit 
Sor the sake of safe custody) : in the treas- 
ury (money), in #rarium or in 
referre ; in thesaurum 


magistrate, its the money receiv- 
ed by him in charge for the state, or to the 
general who deposits the money taken as 
booty, in the public treasury; vid. Cic., 
Agr., 2, Zi, 72; Nep. Timoth., 1, 2; the 
last is in Lir., 2,18; 7 in refer- 
ence to the monzy collected deposited 
in the treasury. In wrarium deferre has 
@ totally different meaning, and refers to 


state; vid. Liv., 5, 25; 40, 41): to deposit 
prteegas th Aepanlhaart f r 


parece ad apes 
to deposit sake of bei: 
vandum dare: A sie of eng kr 





ety of any sort which any body is under 
@n obligation to restore to a third party): 


ited, hy- 
pothéca of res immobiles : “res quae si- 
no traditions neds comventins temctar,” 





corn). 

DEPOT. Vid. Depostrozy. 

DEPRAVATION, corruptio: deprava- 
tio: deterior conditio or status: pravitas. 

DEPRAVE, deterius facere, or in dete- 
rius mutare aliquid (to make worse, in- 
stead of better ; opposed to corrigere): in 
pejus mutare, or Vertere et mutare (to turn 
to evil ; opposed to in melius mutare): cor- 
rumpere; depravare (to deprare physical- 
ly and morally; opposed to corrigere). JN- 
corrumpere et depravare : to deprare any 
body, aliquem depravare ; alicujus mores 


or corrumpere. 

DEPRAVED. Vid. Corzvurt, adjective, 
WICKED. 

DEPRAVITY, depravatio et fceditas 
animi (Cic.): mores corrupti deprava- 
tique; mores perditi or turpes. Vid 
CorRUPTION, WICKEDNEsS. 

DEPRECATE. To deprecate (or avert 
any thing from any body by prayer), de- 





an ar to deprecate a | 
fault, postulare, ut d 


erroris veniam 


Hone 

S 
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tuis assiduis vocibus. 
DEPRECIATE. |j To lessen the | 
rice, levare pretia alicujus rei: to 


rr 
9,2, ] To undervalue, detrahere 
de aliqua re, or de aliquo (to depreciate or 


| 

va- | 

late; Paul, Dig. | ram 

Tee epee peers 


wakes ity, elevare e): amy or ali- 
cujus auctoritatem ; levare alicujus auc- | 
toritatem : to or speak against } 


nt sarang i and depreciates his 
neg. vis aad extollit, ut depri- 
eR ; re 


Prose. PriiaGe, PREY upon. 
basen ee morte onc ie saree a 

>; Pr 
pe poe . latrocinia et raptus : to commit 
ms, Tapinas facere; latrocinari: 
to abstain from depredations, direptione 





DEPREDATOR. | Plunderer, raptor 
(the apireond who 
dering others 





: the depredators of the | 


NEPT 
world (of the Romans), raptores orbis 
(Tac., Agr, W, <0 , Hath i cagcngaaey 
vastator : populato: 


in. ulator eversorque 
DEP ATORY, rapax «1% search of 
: predatorius (fitted out to make 
navi assuetag 
(accustomed to lire by plunder ; e. g. = 
ns DEPRE te 
DEPREHEND. |j To catch or take 
unawares any body in any thing, 


hendere (to and pat in confine 
ment); body in the very act, aliquem 
in manifesto facinore. To 


Pp ndere: invenire : 


<OEPREHENSION, | comprehensio 
rial c prehensio end ina 

uridical sense ; e. g, to have right of 
akira sia jus prehensionis habére) : 
Geprcteaeee (elas ere ee | Find 


ing out, inventio: ; cogni- 
tio (perception). 
DEPRESS, deprimere ; i 
'y and figuratively): frangere (fz- 


Scat ka cals aplrdeteor 2 opposed to eri- 
gere; vid. Bremi, Nep., Them, 1, 3): to be 
depressed by a consciousness of his crimes, 
conscientid scelerum opprimi: to depress 
or affict any body, aliquem or alicujus an- 
imum affligere ; alicujus animum frangere 
or infringere : tapes Paci 


dy, spem precidere. 
DEPRESSION. |j Prorr, depressio 
(post-classical, rare ; e. g., of the sun; op- 
posed to altitudo ejus ; of the nose, nasi, 
Macrob.). || Fic. Mental aepresste®, 
animi ; animus 
mus ra para or affiictus, or jacens Pe 


DEPRESSIV. vis ; acerbus. 


Cie. bo 
norum) : amotio (the removal ; e.g, dolo- 
ris, Cic.). |] The state of losing, amis- 
sio, amissus (loss: for the latter, vid. Nep., 
Alc., 6, 2): jactara (a loss voluntarily un- 
dergone; vid. Plin. Ep., 1, 12, in jactu- 

am gravissimam feci, si jactura di- 
cenda tanti viri amissio): orbitas alicu- 

jus (state of desolation from the loss of any 
body ; e. S+ of the commonwealth, orbitas 


priests tole of hea roe nage ae 
turbare de mente et sanitate: fe ag 
Ad , orbus aliqua re; of children, 
ris orbatus ; af the use of one's limbs, 
membris capt Ate fev 4 
understanding, oculis et auribus, mente 
en ger dy of hope, spe orbatus ; completely, 
DEPTH, altitndo (depth, a2 a quality) : 


ally formed, and may be retained wherive 
perspicuity requires if): gia al 
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tum (depths of the sea; hardly, except 
where mare, locus, &c., can be supplied ; 
€. g., jecissem me potius in profundum, 
8c. mare, into the depths of the sea): vora- 
gO (an abyss): latitudo (horizontal depth 
JSrom face to back ; breadth ; opposed to lon- 
gitudo) : vocis genus grave (depth of voice 
or sound): recessus (that which retires 
back ; e. g., recessus oris, &c.): depths, 
loca in mirandam altitudinem depressa: 
the depths of a forest, silvarum profunda 
(Tac.): the depth of the stream, altitudo 
fluminis : the immense depth (of a river), 
profunda altitudo (Jac.): the depth of the 
sea, altitudo maris (as a property); pro- 
fundum maris (the bottom of the sea): to 
cast one’s self into the depths of the sea, 
preecipitare (without design); se jacere 
in profundum (with design): to be out of 
one’s depth, in profundo esse; solo or va- 
do fugiente destitui; aliquem vadum des- 
tituit (Liv., 21, 28): to be afraid of getting 
out of one’s depth, timére altitudinem 
(Liv., 21, 28): the house is thirty feet in 
depth, domus triginta pedes in latitudinem 
exstructa est; domus triginta pedes lata 
est. || Depth of character, altitudo in- 
genii; of soul, altitudo animi (BaOurns ; 
vid. Beier, Cic., Off., 1, 25, 88): the depth 
of the Divine wisdom, summa Dei sapien- 
tia. [og Neither profunditas, nor pro- 
fundum, nor altitudo can be used for 
“depth of learning,” “depth of intellect,” 
&c. ; but either subtilitas or acumen inge- 
nii, or, by circumlocution, ingenium subtile ; 
liter non vulgares, sed interiores que- 
dam et recondite, &c. || Middle; in 
the depth of the night, media nocte: the 
depth of winter, summa hiems: it was the 
depth of winter, the weather being very cold 
and rainy, erat hiems summa, tempestas 
perfrigida, imber maximus (Cic.). 

Beouee E, } || Zo purify, vid. 

DEPURATION. Vid. PurrrrcaTIon. 

DEPUTE, mandare alicui, ut, &c. (to 
commission any body): delegare (e. g., 
aliquem huic negotio; to depute him to 
perform i; e. g., in the Golden Age, of de- 
puting aperson to perform what one should 
perform one’s self): deferre, demandare 
alicui aliquid (intrust any body with the 
care of any thing ; e. g., curam alicujus 
rei): to depute the tribunes to attend to the 
wounded, curam sauciorum militum tri- 
bunis demandare (Liv.), [53> Deputare 
= (1) to prune, (2) to reckon, consider, &c. 
Sometimes alicui alicujus rei facienda li- 
centiam dare, or permittere: liberum ali- 
cujus rei arbitrium alicui permittere (both 
meaning to give to any body competent au- 
thority to act) may serve: to be deputed by 
any body, mandata habére ab aliquo: to 
do any thing in consequence of being de- 
puted by any body, alicujus nomine (in 
any body's name and by any body's au- 
thority); aliquo auctore (as any body's 
representative) facere aliquid. Vid. Dru- 
EGATE. 

DEPUTATION. || Act of deputing, 
delegatio (in Cicero only of the assign- 
ment of a debt; in other ‘sense in later 
writers). || Permission to act, potestas 
aliquid faciendi; auctoritas (the commis- 
sion by virtue of which any body is compe- 
‘tent to act): by deputation from the Senate, 
nuctoritate senatts: to grant a deputation 
to any body, alicujus arbitrio rem geren- 
dam tradere, or committere : by deputa- 
tion from any body, mandatu alicujus 
(Cic.); auctoritate alicujus (by his au- 
thority): nomine alicujus (in his name). 
|| Persons deputed, legatio: legati. Jf 
the name of the state is mentioned, the ad- 
Jective is often used alone ; “the Sicilian 
deputations,” Siculi. Some deputations 
arrive from Sicily, Siculi veniunt cum 
mandatis. 

_ DEPUTY, cui rerum agendarum licen- 
tia data or permissa est (Cic., Verr., 3, 94, 
220; Sall., Jug., 103, 2): qui mandata 
habet ab aliquo (commissioner): * publicé 
auctoritate missus ; or merely legatus (a 
deputy or commissioner sent by the state) : 
Por ee (any body who acts as a proxy). 

id. DELEGATE and AMBASSADOR. 

DERACINATE. Vid. Roor up or our. 

DERANGE, turbare ; conturbare ; per- 
tarbare (to put in disorder ; conturbare 
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and perturbare are also equivalent to, to 
make amazed): miscére; permiscére (fig- 
uratively, to throw in disorder one with 
another): confuadere (to cast together ; 
thence, figuratively, to throw together inte 
one mass, and thereby put into disorder ; 
equivalent to, to make amazed or confused) : 
to derange the stomach, stomachum dis- 
solvere (Plin.: to derange the hair, capil- 
los turbare ; the order of battle, aciem im- 
plicare ; ordines aciei conturbare, or per- 
turbare, or confundere ; any body’s plans, 
rationes alicui (omnes) conturbare : to 
derange every thing, omnia perturbare or 
miscére : to derange the order of things, 
perturbare rerum ordinem (Cic.). || Z'o 
disorder the intellect, mentem tur- 
bare, alienare (to make crazed). 
DERANGED. || Confused; out of 
order, perturbatus: conturbatus: con- 
fusus. JN. conturbatus et confusus; im- 
peditus : perplexus: inordinatus: in- 
compositus. || Mad, vid. 
DERANGEMENT, implicatio (involved 
condition ; e. g., of family estate or fortune, 
res familiaris): perturbatio (disturbance 
of the order of any thing ; e.g., of an army, 
exercittis): perturbatio ordinis (absolute- 
ly, disturbance of the ranks and arrange- 
ment of troops): mens turbata (derange- 
ment of the understanding): perturbatio 
(absolutely, perplexity): trepidatio (shud- 
dering and shaking like any body out of 
his wits at the near approach of danger) : 
a complete derangement of every thing, om- 
nium rerum perturbatio: to cause a com- 
plete derangement of every thing, omnia 
miscére et turbare : to fall into a state of 
derangement, turbari; conturbari; per- 
turbari: to bein a state of mental derange- 
ment, mentis errore affici; mente capi or 


alienari. 

DERELICTION. || The act of for- 
saking, or state of being forsaken, 
relictio; desertio; destitutio: inopia: de- 
reliction of duty, * pretermissio officii 
(since preemittere oiticium és classical, 
and also the word preetermissio, it is prob- 
ably correct in this construction), or by cir- 
cumlocution with officium preetermittere, 
deserere; officio deesse: censure for his 
dereliction of duty, officii preetermissi re- 
prehensio. 

DERIDE. Vid. “Laven ar.” 

DERIDER, derisor (rare; not Cic.): 
irrisor (of any thing, alicujus rei.). Vid. 
MockeEr, ScoFFER. 

DERISION, derisus; derisio (laughing 
to scorn ; derisio by later writers) : irrisio ; 
irrisus (mockery) : cavillatio (tronical, irri- 
tating derision): sugillatio (derision with 
supercilious, insulting mockery) : ludifica- 
tio (making alaughing-stock of any body): 
in derision, ab irrisu (Liv.) ; per deridicu- 
lum (Plaut.): to become an object of de: 
rision, in ludibrium verti; ad ludibrium 
recidere : to have any body in derision, ali- 
quem habére ludibrio et despectui (Cic.) ; 
aliquem habére deridiculo. 

DERISIVE, irridens; deridens; cavil- 
lans (of persons): aculeatus; acerbus 
(pointed ; stinging, mortifying, of words, 
&c.): derisive words, verborum aculei: 
derisive jokes, acerbe facetia. 

DERISIVELY, cum aliquo aculeo; ir- 
risione (e. g., irrisione omnium ludi), 

DERIVATION, of a@ word, verbi ori- 

inatio: etymologia (denotes not only the 

ialaaion. but also the explanation of a 
word from its root; according to Quint., 
1, 6, 28, originatio was the word used for 
derivation by several writers of his time) ; 
origo: verbi derivatio (the formation of 
the word from an existing word; e. g., 
Pelides from Peleus). 

DERIVATIVE, derivativus ( grammat- 
ical technical term, Prisc.). 

DERIVE. To derive his genealogy or 
origin from any body, genus deducere ab 
aliquo; originem ducere, or trahere, ab 
aliquo; oriundum esse ab aliquo (to de- 
scend from any body, of more remote de- 
scent); originem sui ad aliquem referre 
(to trace one’s origin to any body, by a 
very remote descent): to derive any thing 
from the Deity, Deum facere alicujus 
rei effectorem. || J'o derive words 





from roots or other words; to derive 
| one word from another, esse puto, ducere, 





DESC 


or deducere a or ex, &c.; verbum ducers 
or flectere a, &c.: verbum derivare, o> 
denominare a, &c. (to form one word from 
another existing word, as “ Pelides” from 
“Peleus ;” [23° but not in the sense of, 
supposing one word to be the root of an- 
other = verbum ducere, &c.): to derive a 
word from the Greek, flectere verbum de 
Grweco (Gell., 4, 3): to derive the name of 
any thing from a certain word, nomen ali- 
cujus rei a verbo quodam ducere: from 
what do you think the name of Neptune is 
derived ? unde nomen Neptuni dictum, 
or ductum, esse putas? Janus is derived 
from ire; nomen Jani ab eundo ductum 
est (Cic). “Facio” ts derived from * fa- 
cies,” proprio nomine dicitur facere a 
facie (Var.). I suppose “ amicitia” to bu 
derived from “amare,” *amicitiam ab 
amando ductam, appellatam, fictam, dic- 
tam ([&> not derivatam), puto. || Draw 
from @ source or channel, derivare 
( properly and figuratively) ; from @ source, 
ex fonte [Quint.], fonte [Hor.]; to...in 
with accusative: to derive the various sec- 
ondary meanings of a word from its pri- 
mary signification, * multiplices vocis sig- 
niticationes a nativa ducere. 

DEROGATE. || Disparage, &c., fol- 
lowed by “from,” minuere; imminuere 
aliquid (especially to lessen) : deminuere 
partem alicujus rei, or aliquid de aliqué 
re; detrahere de aliqua re (¢o take away 
any thing from any thing): derogare (e. 
g., quiddam de honestate, Cic.): to dero- 
gate from any body’s fame, alicujus glori- 
am or laudem minuere, or imminuere; 
detrahere de alicujus gloria; glorie ali- 
cujus obtrectare: to derogate from any 
body's authority, auctoritatem minuere or 
imminuere: to derogate from any body’s 
good name, detrahere de fama alicujus. 
|| Abrogate (obsolete), vid. 

DEROGATION, imminutio: obtrecta- 
tio (e. g. of any body's renown, aliens 
gloria) : withoge any derogation from your 
dignity, sine imminutione dignitatis tue. 
Syn. in DETRACTION. 

DEROGATIVE, 2imminuens ; demi- 

DEROGATORY, ; nuens; detrahens, 
&c. (making less): damnosus ; detrimen- 
tosus (causing injury, detrimentosus, 
* Cas. B. G., 7, 33): alienus; adversus 
(unfavorable) : iniquus (wnjust): to com- 
mit nothing derogatory to the character of 
a wise man, nihil discedere a dignitate sa- 
pientis: to commit any thing derogatory’ 
to one's character, rank, &c., a dignitate 
sua discedere: not to allow any thing that 
is derogatory to another thing to be done, 
aliquid de aliqua re (e. g., de auctoritate 
sufi) deminui non pati: to say any thing 
derogatory of any body, alicujus laudibus 
obtrectare; detrahere de alicujus fama, 

DEROGATORILY, male (unfavora- 
bly): inique (unjustly). 

DERVISE, * monachus Muhammeda- 
nus. 

DESCANT, v., vocem ab acutissimo 
sono usque ad. gravissimum sonum reci- 
pere (Cic., De Or., 1,59). || To descant 
or be proliz on any subject, nimium 
esse in aliqua re; copiose et abundanter 
dicere; fuse et late dicere; upon any 
thing, uberius et fusius de aliqua re dis- 
putare (opposed to brevius et angustius) ; 
also dilatare aliquid (opposed to premere 
aliquid): to descant or speak more than is 
necessary, longius, latius, et ditfusius di- 
cere ; verbosius, quam necesse erat. 

DESCANT, s., || vox summa, (7) or acu- 
ta, or attenuata. || Proliz discussion, 
verbositas (using too many words, as a 
quality, late): anfractus ; ambages (by cir- 
cumlocution) : to ring a descant, ambages 
narrare (Ter., Heaut., 2, 3, 77). 

DESCEND. || 7'o come down, de- 
scendere (from higher ground, ex supe 
rioribus locis; from a mountain, citadel, 
&c.,de monte, arce, &c.: to the plain, in 
planitiem, campum, wquum locum, or 
equum only): degredi (to go down): se 
demittere, to let one’s self down (e. g., in 
convallem) : labi or delabi, from, ex, &c. 
(also delabi a. de..): defiuere (insensibly 
and slowly) : to descend into battle (1 Sam., 
26), descendere in aciem (Liv.): to de- 
scend or fall to the ground, desidére; sub- 
sidére. || Impropr. To descend to our 
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nance 


emote antiquity to 
our own a summa memoria grada- 
tim hanc etatem. jj 70 


from pejus : 
athena ple drcnca ad servitium 
(ad servitia) cadere. | To descend or be 

=derive one’s origin from 
eny body, ortum, oriundum esse (in 


must be used ; but in declarin, the rank out 
of which body descends, ‘preposition 
a, or ab, must be omitte : originem tra- 


here ab aliquo; originem ducere a or ex 
— (to on or derive his origin 
ll To descend from a ship 
a aieubers e navi exire ; in terram 
exire; also pei only ; (e) navi —_* 
also egredi 
nem facere. {| To agiewd. or menan a 
descent upon, irruptionem or incur- 
sionem in, &c.; upon @ country, 
terram invadere ; in terram irruptionem 
facere ; with forces, terram invadere cum 
copiis ; copias in fines hostium introdu- 
cere; in hostes irrumpere, irruere, im- 
‘ facere. || ‘OF “ihe descent 
of property, &c., aliquem 
€. g., hereditas ad. pervenit, Cic.) : 
venire alicui (e. g., major hereditas uni- 
ured venit, &c., Cic., Cecin., 


74) 
Poco pac ggoareac’ pe ipa any body's 
ab aliquo; progna- 
tus ex pac: any body's descendants, 
posteri; progenies: to be a descendant 





any Deen ortum esse ab 
aliquo (the latter seldom) ; B nknrsaeweet esse 
ex aliquo: the Atnati 





Of the Cimbri and the Teutones, Atnatici 
erant ex Cimbris Teutonisque prognati : 


male descendants, Virilis ; virilis sex- 
as stirps: to pedaag bball 


relinquere ; eens sae Ua relin- 
quere: to leave no male descendants, viri- 
lem sexum non relinquere. 

DESCENT. |] Act of descending, 
descensio apr pega e. g., balinea- 
rum, into lin.) : descensus, tis 
(Sail. ; not 7 Seape or ‘Cort. casus ; lapsus 
sia. || Declivity, declivitas ; ‘acelivi- 

tas; t eegpidiers ag 


of low descent, ignobili, humili, obscuro 
loco natus ; obscuris ortus majoribus : to 
trace one’s descent from any body, originem 
trahere ab ali 0; originem ducere ab or 
-aliquem originem sui re- 
in spe ing of a remote descent). 

DESCRIBE. || Show or represent 
by words, describere: appa 

scribe fully): verbis exsequi : 


mandare: memoriz prodere or tradere : 
verbis depingere, eflingere, exprimere: 
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exprimere et effingere verbis (make clear 
by a description): verbis definire (to give 
iption of). JN. definire ver- 
bis et describere ; illustrare verbisque de- 
finire. To describe in a few words, brevi- 
ter describere, exponere, complecti: to 
describe in many words, stilo uberiori ex- 
plicare : to describe in verse, versibus de- 
scribere, exponere, persequi: to describe 
any body's actions, res alicujus 
(Cic.) ; any body's life, vitam alicujus ex- 
plicare (Cic., Cacil., 8, 27) ; vitam alicujus 
depingere (Cire., Rose. Am., 271); de vita 
alicujus exponere; imaginem vite alicu- 
jus exprimere: to describe a person, ex- 
primere aliquem, scribere de aliquo: to 
describe a man shortly, aliquem informare 
(Cic., Att. 7, 3,2. || To describe a 
geometrical figure, scribere ; descri- 
bere: to @ square, quadratum 
paribus lateribus describere: to describe 
@ circle with a ( given) centre, a centro cir- 
re lineam rotundationis (Vir., 1, 
6; vid. CrgcLe): to describe figures in 
the dust, formas in pulvere describere. 
DESCRIBER, scriptor: narrator. The 
describer of a country, chorographus. And 
so analogous may be formed. Vid. 
under DESCRIPTION. 

DESCRIPTION, descriptio ; narratio ; 
enarratio; expositio: eloquent beyond de- 
ipti i potest elo- 

irene 


same manner, as “* 
or map of the moon, arr boosie Py: 
mountains, * orographia; of the world, 
* cosmographia, and so forth. A A graphic 

, alicujus rei pene sub aspec- 
— subjectio : alicujus rei sub oculos 


subjectio. 

DESCRY. || To see, vidére: cernere: 
aspicere: conspicere : conspicari (SYN. in 
SEE: conspicari= especially “to see at a 
distance and suddenly,” is the nearest to 
our “ descry ;” but, though common in 
Plautus and Cesar, not found in Cicero, 
Virgil, Horace, &e): prospicere (to be- 
hold at a distance; e. g., Italiam, Virg.). 
To ee peal body at a deena conspi- 

i ers (Ter- 


i To spy ( “spy (chola ari; 


Gallen ie, profanum 
Ass, only to make 
3 what is holy, com- 





use; opposed to inaugurare ; 
vid. Liv., 1, 55): polluere; maculare (to 
Sesicriia whet ers aad holy by a shame- 
ful act): violare (not to ite sanctity ; 
e. g., pe religiosa). Not the pos 
rare, ich = consacrare. 
DESECRATION, violatio (e. g., tem- 
pli, Lie.) : profanatio (Plin.): exaugura- 
tio (e. g., sacelli, the depriving it of its 


poses). Often 

DESERT, solitudo (in a good one): 
Vastitas (in a bad sense): a@ desert, regi 
Vasta, or deserta, or deserta peste 
loca deserta or inculta; solitudo vasta or 
deserta (but deserta rather poetically) ; 
also merely deserta, plural (of a district 
abandoned by men): the Libyan deserts, 
vastitas Libye; deserta Liby@: to turn a 
country into @ desert, regioni vastitatem 
inferre ; regionem vastare, devastare. 
|| As an adjective, vastus ; desertus; in- 
cultus. 

DESERT’, s. || Worth, dignitas: vir- 
tus (excellence) : tried desert, spectata vir- 
tus: according to his desert, pro merito ; 

itate; merito. || An action or 
quality which gains the thanks of 
others, meritum; promeritum: deserts 
with reference to any body, merita erga or 





| nus est, ut or qui should be 
in aliquem (>> alicujus circa aliquem | 


DESE 


merita would be false Latin): the nobility 
which is founded upon desert, nobilitas, 
que fit or ccepit ex virtute. Vid. Mer- 
IT, $. 
DESERT, rrans., linquere (belongs 
ohh me i i aed ag 
Cicero language takes a 
Pane Fire & fo Te eratend): relin- 
quere (fo behind, either 
thence, also, it is = deserere, az 


i without 
Surther troubling one’s self about pay 
aliquo loco 


tuere et relinquere: 
cere aliquem (to fail him when his services 
are required and expected) : desciscere ab 
aliquo (e. g., nec si a me forte desciveris, 
idcirco te—patiar, &c., Cic.). Hope de 


morid labor: presence of mind. never de 
serts a@ good speaker, prudentia nunquam 
eral bonum oratorem: to desert any 

any party, &c., deficere ab aliquo 
or ab aliqua re (leo fgwrateely); a deficere 
ab amicitia alicujus ; ab aliquo | 


a 

SERT, mnrr., exercitum deserere 
signa desesere (Ces.) or relinquere (to. 
desert his colors, Tio.) : transire : 
transfugere (to cross over to; Sy to): to 
desert to the enemy, ad adversarios or hos- 
tes transire, transfugere, perfugere; reo 
perfuga venire ad hostem (Ces.) : to the 
wally hitny te Dao: err: (of act- 
ually flying to them; e. g., es, 
Liv., Nep.): many deserted to 5 
transitiones ad a hieteee febant ( ae <i 28, 
16): to desert to any body, in alicu 
tes transgredi; deficere ad aliquem. 


the colors of his army, or general, Ces., 
; perfuga (one who goes 
asa 


piel neds ia ae 


tio (e. g, reli 


of any body, relictio proditioque alicujus. 
(8) Going over to the opposite par- 
ty, 7% év.): desertio (Modes- 
tin., Dig, : desertio signorum: 
transitio ad hocens: (passing over to the 
enemy): desertions transitiones 
ad hostem fiebant (Liv.): frequent deser- 
tions, transfugia crebra. 
DESERVE. || To make one’s sel 

worthy of any thing by one’s 
services, merére; meréri: commerére; 





deserved this of you ? siccine de te merui, 
or meritus sum? J did Lp Shape this 
from you, * non merui, cui m gratiam 
Teferas: according as hs deserves, (pro) 
merito alicujus: to deserve well of any body, 
bene mereri de aliquo: [55> perfect, me- 
Tui rather than meritussum. To deserve 
to be (praised, &c.), ake igre erage 


a: 


| seldom infinitive, 


h 
meruit credi secundus; but 


ness to be &c.; mereor tmplies 
195 


DESI 
that it is earned by the person's exertions, 


c: 

DESERVEDLY, pro merito; merito; 
pro dignitate: very deservedly, meritissi- 
mo (Cvc.): merito ac jure: jure: merito 
atque optimo jure ; jure ac merito; jure 
meritoque : he would be deservedly punish- 
ed, jure in eum animadverteretur: to be 
deservedly praised, merito ac jure laudari 
(Cic.). [53> Deservedly may, in poetry, be 
rendered by meritus; e. g., meritus tor- 
quetur ab (Ov.). 

DESERVING, dignus rei or (better) re; 
bene meritus, merens, or promeritus de: 
deserving praise or commendation, (omni) 
laude dignus: deserving the severest pun- 
tshment, dignus omnibus suppliciis (Plin.); 
novissima exempla meritus (Tac.) : 
serving well of the state, de republica bene 
meritus, A deserving person, omni laude 
dignus: omni virtute ornatus: vir opti- 
mus or probus: vir dignissimus omni for- 
tuna optima (3 Rep.,17): ! meritissi- 
mus ts used absolutely in the Inscription: 
Fulvius filie meritissime. 

DESHABILLE, negligentior amictus 
(Quint.; who uses it, however, of the man- 
ner in which an orator lets his dress sit, 
&c.): vestis domestica (opposed to vestis 
forensis, Suet., Oct., 73; Vitell., 8): * ves- 
tis, quam mane induo, &c. ; in deshabille, 
in veste domestica: to be in deshabille, 
* negligentius amiciri, vestiri. 

DESICCANTS, cataplasmata calida. 

DESICCATE, siccare; exsiccare: de- 
siccare (pre- and post-classical). 

DESICCATION, siccatio; siccitas (e. 
g., of a body) : ariditas (the dryness, e. g., 
of fields). 

DESICCATIVE, aliquid siccat; exsic- 


cat. 

DESIDERATUM, res maxime necessa- 
ria ad aliquid; quod desideratur ; quod 
deest; desideratum (any thing that is 
missing). 

DESIGN, v. || Purpose, intend, in 
animo habére: cogitare; agitare (in) 
mente or (in) animo: parare (to prepare) : 
moliri (mostly of some dificult purpose) : 
agitare de aliqua re; moliri aliquid : con- 
stituere (to fiz ; to purpose): destinare (e. 
g., que agere destinaverat). [Vid. To 
Purpose, TO INTEND.] || 7'o draw an 
outline or sketch, delineare ; desig- 
nare; describere (not used absolutely, but 
always with the object expressed; e. g., 
imaginem, or some such word): depin- 
gere; describere ( figuratively) : to design 
skillfully, probe depingere aliquid: to be 
skilled in the art of designing, graphidos 
scientiam habére. Vid. To Draw. 

DESIGN. || Purpose, consilium (plan 
or purpose): coeptum; inceptum (begin- 
ning or undertaking): propositum (inten- 
tion or purpose) : institutum (that which any 
body intends to put into execution): cogita- 
ta, pl., quod cogito (what ts in the thoughts, 
or will) : my design, res, quam paro ; in- 
stitutum meum: to betray or discover his 
designs, consilium or cogitata patefacere; 
to execute his design, consilium exsequi : 
propositum peragere: to have a design to 
tnjure, habére voluntatem nocendi: to en- 
tertain hostile designs against the state, 
contra rempublicam sentire: to form 

reat designs, magna meditari or moliri. 
fs etch, plan, designatio; adumbra- 
tio: deformatio (delineation): forma; 
figura; species (sketch): imugo (outline): 
descriptio ; ichnographia (ground plan): 
a design for a house, wdificandi descriptio 
(e. g., usus, ad quem accommodanda est 
wedificandi descriptio, Cic.). || Drawing, 
graphis, idos, f. (ypagis), or in pure Latin, 
pictura linearis: to be skillful in the art 
of design, graphidos scientiam habére ; 
graphidos non imperitum esse. 

DESIGNATE, notare: dendtare : sig- 
nare: designare (general terms, to make 
distinguishable by a mark): nominare : 
appellare: vocare: dicere [Syn. in CaLn 
= NAME]: vocare mostly with a sub- 
stantive, dicere with an adjective: nomen 
alicui dare, indere or imponere (give it a 
nume): designare aliquid verbis (Cic., to 
describe): designare is also used alone in 
the sense of “ denote ;” verba que res com- 
munes designant (Varr.). To designate 
every ee “ a name of its own, suo quam- 

9 
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que rem nomine appellare. || Point out 
to or for (any purpose, situation, &c.), 
destinare aliquem (or aliquid) ad aliquid 
or alicui rei: designare (e. g., mark out, 
jiz upon, locum sepulcro ; also absolutely, 
quem populus designaverit). 

DESIGNATION. || Act of marking 
out, or appointing to, designatio (ev. 
g., sine designatione personarum et tem- 
porum, Cic.: designatio consulatis, his 
appointment to the consulship, Tac.) : nom- 
inatio (naming): notatio (as action ; also 
of denoting by words). || That to which 
a person or thing ts appointed, 
finis (the final purpose for which a thing is 
intended): sors: provincia (the sphere of 
@ person’s duties ; his office, calling, &c.). 
|| Import (of a word, Locke), sententia : 
notio: significatio: vis: potestas. 

DESIGNEDLY, consulto: cogitate. JN. 
consulto et cogitate (after due considera- 
tion): voluntate (willingly; opposed to 
casu): dedité oper4: de industria (with 
intentional exertion): sponte (with no oth- 
er inducement than one's own inclination). 
To do any thing designedly, consulto et 
cogitatum facere aliquid. Not designedly, 
imprudenter ; per imprudentiam ; incon- 
sulte; temere. JN.inconsulte ac temere; 
temere ac fortuito; casu (by accident). 

DESIGNER. || Who has designed 
or planned any thing, inventor (> 
repertor, poetical and post-classical) : auc- 
tor: architectus. JN. architectus et prin- 
ceps. || 4 former of plans, projects, 
&c., * qui consilia struit or mente agitat : 
*consiliorum architectus: * homo sem- 
per agens aliquid et moliens: doli or fal- 
laciarum machinator ( plotter, Tac., Ann., 
1, 10,2). || One who draws designs, 
pictor (general term); or by circumlocu- 
tion with verbs, &c. 

DESIGNING, callidus et ad fraudem 
acutus : fraudulentus: dolosus : subdolus: 
subdolus atque occultus (7'ac.) : * semper 
struens aliquid atque molicns: veterator 
et callidus. Vid. DecerrFuL. 

DESIGNLESS, imprudens: inconsul- 
tus: temerarius: fortuitus. 

DESIGNLESSLY. Vid. “not DEesten- 
EDLY.” 

DESIGNMENT. || Purpose, consili- 
um: consilium institutum : cogitatio : pro- 
positum: inceptum (purpose, plan) (SYN. 
tn Puan]. || The plan sketched out, 
descriptio alicujus rei: ratio alicujus rei: 
rei agende ordo. 

DESIRABLE, optabilis: optandus: cu- 
piundus (Salli, Jug., 3, 1): expetendus: 
desiderabilis (rave; e. g.. que [cupidita- 
tes] inanes sunt, his parendum non est; 
nihil enim desiderabile concupiscunt, 
Cic. Fin., 1, 16, 53; and Top., 18, 69). 
Not to seem at all desirable, minime cupi- 
undum videri: not to be desirable for its 
own sake, nihil habére in se, cur expeta- 
tur: to be very desirable, magnopere expe- 
tendum esse: to be desirable for its own 
sake, propter se expetendum esse: there 
is nothing in this world so desirable as, 
&c., nihil in hac vité magnopere expe- 
tendum, nisi, &c. 

DESIRABLENESS, by circumlocution. 
To have no desirableness, nihil in se ha- 
bére, cur expetatur. 

DESIRE, s., desiderium (longing de- 
sire for an object, the want of which is felt) : 
cupido: cupiditas (the former considered 
as in action, and necessarily with a 
genitive of the object expressed or implied ; 
the latter considered as a state, the passion 
of desire ; opposed to tranquillity of mind : 
{53> cupido “not found in Cicero or Ce- 
sar; common in the poets and historians, 
especially Tacitus and Sallust; twice in 
Quintilian,” Freund): appetitio (the act 
of endeavoring to obtain): appetitus (the 
slate of endeavoring to obtain) : appeten- 
tia (the desire itself, which seeks to obtain 
something). All with genitive of the object, 
alicujus rei: libido (the intemperate long- 
ing after any thing ; plural, libidines, de- 
sires = “lusts,” with reference to want of 
self-government): studium (the desire that 
leads to the zealous pursuit of any thing). 
An insatiable desire, insatiabilis (quedam) 








cupiditas (e. g., veri videndi; cognoscen- 
di, Cic.): @ marvellous desire, mirabilis | 
(Nep.), mira (Yac.) cupiditas: an immod. | 


% 
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erate desire, immodica cupido (Liv., 
blinded by desire, cupidine cxcus (Lucr.) 
I feel an intense desire for any thing, mag 
num me tenet desiderium alicujus rei 
(Cic.). A natural desire, desiderium na- 
turale (e. g., cibi, potionis ; opposed to vo- 
luptas) : unless they were blinded by desire, 
nisi ipsos ceecos redderet cupiditas (Cic.). 
To be inflamed, filled, &c., with desire a 
any thing, alicujus rei desiderio incendi; 
(Qmagno) alicujus rei desiderio teneri; ali- 
quid appetere, concupiscere, desiderare : 
to be tormented with the desire of any thing, 
alicujus rei desiderio flagrare, estuare, 
excruciari, confici (Cic.) ; summa alicu- 
jus rei cupiditate atfectum esse. JI feel 
an intense desire to know, hear, &c. (valde) 
aveo scire, audire, &c.; libido est scire 
(Plaut.) : to be stirred with desire, deside- 
rio moveri: to inspire any body with a de- 
sire of any thing, dare or injicere alicui 
cupiditatem rei ; impellere aliquem in rei 
cupiditatem [{5¢> inspirare cupiditatem 
alicui or aliquem cupiditate would be bar- 
barous}; of doing any thing, aliquem fa- 
ciendi aliquid cupiditate incitare: to in- 
flame any body's desire of any thing, in- 
cendere alicujus cupiditatem alicujus rei: 
an intense and passionate dusire is weaken- 
ed, abates, &c., acerrima illa ac fortissima 
cupiditas imminuta ac debilitata est: to 
satisfy a desire, desiderium explére (Liv.): 
the desire of wealth, amor, cupiditas ha- 
bendi [[[g° not desiderium habendi]. 
|| Thing desired; wish, que quis 
optat or vult (e. g. facere, to perform 
them): to satisfy any body's desires, que 
quis optat or vult, facere; alicujus volun- 
tati satisfacere or obsequi; aliquem voti 
compotem facere: to obtain one’s desires, 
optatum impetro (ab aliquo) ; adipiscor, 
quod optaveram, or-concupiveram: my 
desires have been satisfied, que volui, mihi 
obtigerunt: my heart’s desire is satisfied, 
quod maxime cupio, mihi contingit. More 
under Wish, vid. 

DESIRE, v., appetere (endeavor to ob- 
tain): cupere: concupiscere: cupere: 
avidum esse alicujus rei (to desire vehe- 
mently and passionately ; the last = to de- 
sire greedily): velle (to wish and co-oper- 
ate toward the realization of one’s wish): 
desiderare (to be dissatisfied becausé one 
does not possess the object desired) : optare 
(to wish ; leaving the realization of the wish 
to others or to fate): expetere (to long for 
a distant object, and apply to others for the 
realization of one’s wish): avére (with fol- 
lowing infinitive: to feel an impatient de- 
sire, especially to hear or learn something ; 
often with valde): gestire, with following 
infinitive (to manifest a lively desire by 
gestures): to desire eagerly, ardenter cu- 
pere aliquid: cupiditate alicujus rei ar- 
dére, flagrare ; desiderio alicujus rei mag- 
no teneri; sitire aliquid; sitienter expe- 
tere aliquid: not to desire any thing any 
longer, aliqua re carére posse. Every 
thing is going on exactly as I could desire, 
cuncta mihi procedunt; nihil mihi acci- 
dit, quod nolim; fortuna in omnibus re- 
bus respondet optatis meis: just as J, he, 
&c., could desire, ut volo, volumus, &ce., 
ex sententid ; ex optato; ad (alicujus) vo- 
luntatem: any thing is going on just as 
I could desire, aliquid ex sententiaé succe- 
dit or procedit ; aliquid optabilem exitum 
habet: hitherto all has been exactly as 1 
could have desired, nihil adhue mihi pras- 
ter voluntatem accidit. || Zo express 
one’s destre, velle aliquem, or ut (to 
wish to have body or thing): pe- 
tere: poscere: postulare (Syn. in Ask]: 
contendere ab aliquo, ut, &c.: to desire 
any thing of any body, postulare 
not desiderare]} aliquid ab aliquo. at 
do you desire me to do? quid est, quod me 
velis? quid vis faciam ? to desire the grace 
of pardon (Shaksp.), veniam ab aliquo pe- 
tere (for any fault, alicujus delicti). 

DESIROUS, appetens: cupidus: stu- 
diosus: avidus. All with genitive (in post- 
Augustan historians, avidus also with in): 
to be desirous of doing any thing, ardet 
animus ad aliquid faciendum (e. g., of re- 
venging, ad ulciscendum): avére—gestire 
(with infinitive, Syn. in DESIRE, ¥.): to 
make any body desirous, alicui cupidita 





tem dare or (stronger) injicere; aliquem 
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™ cupiditatem impellere; aliquem cu- 
pilitate incendere ; aliquem faciendi ali- 
qui.i (e. g., imitandi) cupiditate incitare 
(Cic,) : to become desirous, in alicujus rei 
eu) incidere ; injicitur mihi ali- 
cujus rei cupiditas: to become very desir- 
ous, ingens alicujus rei cupido me incen- 
dit ; maxima alicujus rei cupido or libido 
me invadit. 

DESIST FROM, pgs ro re, a re, a 
Te, or wee See eS negative w 
quin: absistere aliqua re, or ab aliqua re 
(not in Cic., but in Cas., Liv., &c.): to de- 
sist from an undertaking, desistere incep- 
to: absistere incepto (Liv.) : from a pur- 

pose, desistere consilio (Ces.); from an 
cctemps, desistere conatu (Ces.) ; from in- 
vesting a town, from figi ; absistere 
obsidione, pugnd; Srom the assault ls a 
town), desistere oppugnatione (Ces.), ab 
caer (Sall.) ; from asking, ex- 
horting, &c., desistere rogare, hortari, 
&e.; from building, abjicere edificatio- 
nem; deponere edificationem (Cic.): to 

from war, recedere ab armis: nor, 
if she is still alive, will I ever desist from 
looking for her till I find her, neque, si vi- 
vit, eam vivam umquam quin inveniam, 
desistam (Plaut. ne 

DESK, * mensa scriptoria (writing- 
desk). || Reading-desk (in a church), 
perhaps pulpitum (Georges; who gives 
™suggestus sacer: * suggestum sacrum 
Sor “ pulpit”). 

DESOLATE, adj., vastus (without hu- 
man habitations ; ; Opposed toe cowdificatus, 
Georges ; uncultivated ; opposed to cultus, 
Dod.) : desertus (deserted by men ; opposed 
to celeber, Georges ; to habitatus, Déd.): 
incultus (opposed to cultus). JN. vastus 
ac desertus; desertus vastusque ; incul- 
tus et desertns ; incultus et derelictus. 

places, solitudo (without blame): 
loca deserta: tesqua (in which an awful 
silence reigns, Dod., t Hor.) : to make deso- 
late, vastare, devastare ; alicui loco vasti- 
tatem inferre: to make a land desolate, 
vastas solitudines facere ex terra; vasti- 
tatem reddere in terra ; tectis atque agris 
Vastitatem inferre. |} Of persons: hope 
less, &c., spe destitutus: orbus: orbus 


DESOLATE, v. Vid. Lay WASTE. 

DESOLATENESS. Vid. Desoration. 

DESOLATION, || Act of laying 
waste, &., vastatio: populatio: depopu- 
latio (plundering ; e. g., agrorum, edium 
sacrarum) : eversio : excidium (overthrow 
of a town, &e.). || State of being des 
olate, vastitas. || Desolate place, lo- 
cus desertus: locus vastus et desertus ; 
solitudo vasta or avia; omnis humani 
cultis solitado (Curt., 7, 3, 12). || State 


of being bereaved, "afflicted, &c.,| hort 


orbitas (state of being bereaved ; also figu- 
ratively ; e. g., casum et orbitatem sena- 
tis, Cic.): viduitas (state of being widow- 
ed) : solitudo (loneliness). JN. viduitas ac 
solitudo (e. g., qui jamdiu Cesennia vi- 
duitate ac solitudine aleretur, Cic., Cec., 
5, 13): viduitas omnium copiarum atque 
opum (Plaut., Rud., 3, 3, 2). 
DESPAIR, s., desperatio (= “ egritudo 
sine ulla rerum exspectatione meliorum,” 
Cic.): to reduce any body to despair, ali- 
m ad desperationem adducere or re- 
re Sep latter, Suet.) : to be reduced to 
seceded ) rationem per- 
Venire (Ces); ad desperationem adduci; 
omni spe orbatus sum; nulla spes in me 
reliqua est: when I was in the depths of 
despair, quum magna desperatione affec- 
tus essem (Cic.) : to be in , in des- 


tione ira accendit aliquem (Lie., 31, 17); - 
extrem4 desperatione in iram stimulari 
(Tac.): @ state of utter despair, omnium 
rerum desperatio. From or in despair, 
ad desperationem adductus. The extrem- 
ity of despair ; utter or absolute 

summa, maxima [{3> not extrema] des- 
peratio; extrema spes (e. g., in extrema 


Ces., B. 
DESPAIR, v. desperare : saluti or sibi 
desperare (of one’s own safety): omnem 
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spem abjicere: animum despondére: to 
despair of any thing, desperare de aliqua 
re, or aliquid, or alicui rei; or with accu- 
sative and or (vid. Herz., Cas., B, 
If to despair is followed 


foe desperare 
wo be te pare Leputony 9 oa Sf 


being able, &c., despero me 

it is gragh nascar to despair a, accomplish- 
ing any thing that is possible, tarpiter des- 
peratur, quicquid etfici potest (Quint.) : 
to despair of ever seeing any thing again, 
aliquid se visurum postea desperare: to 
despair of @ sick person's recovery, egrum 
deponere ; wgrum or egroti salutem des- 
perare; all the physicians despair of his 
recovery, or of him, omnes medici diffi- 
dunt: my recovery is despaired of, despe- 
ror: his recovery is despaired of, a medi- 
cis desertus est: any thing is despaired 
of, desperatur aliquid : to despair of peace, 
one’s life, desperare pacem, Vitam ; of the 
state, de republica (Cic.) ; rempublicam 
(Lentul. ap. Ge) | ae one’s safety, saluti 
suze rare (Cic., Cluent., 25, 69); de 
salute desperare (Ces.) : we must despair 
of his safety, salus ejus desperanda est. 

DESPAIRF UL, desperans : exspes (des- 
perans denotes the painful feeling; ex- 
spes, the hopeless state of despair): spe ca- 
rens or orbatus; spe acca (of @ person 
who has ceased to hope): ad desperatio- 
nem adductus or (Suet.) redactus : mag- 
na desperatione affectus. 
DESPAIRING. Vid. DESPAIRFUL. 

DESPAIRINGLY, desperanter (e. g., 
cum aliquo loqui, Cic.) ; or circumlocution 
by ad desperationem adductus [=> des- 
perate; very late, Augustin]. 

DESPATCH. |j Send off, mittere 
(send, e. g., an , legatum, lite- 
ras, &c.): dimittere (several in different 
directions ; the proper word of sending off 
letters, scouts, &c.): (1) if the messengers 
are to go from person to person, or from 
place to place, per, or circum, or (Liv.) 


circa is used ; ©) 4 to @ person or nation, 
ad ae cope to a district, in with ac- 
cusative or ad 2 the name of a tribe, 


&c.; (4) in every direction, in omnes par- 
tes or quoquoversus; e. g., dimittere nun- 
cios, literas, &c., circum amicos; circum 
provincias exercitusque; per omnes pro- 
vincias; ad Centrones; in finitimas civi- 
tates; in eam partem Italiw; in omnes 
partes; quoquoversus (Ces., B. G., 3, 23, 
2): absolvere (to finish a thing, or let a 
person go whom one has long detained, 
(Plaut.) : legare : allegare (to despatch for 
execution of a delegated office; e. 8. 
homines nobiles allégat iis, qui peterent, 
; allegarem te ad illos. qui, &c.): 
to despatch a letter to any body, mittere or 
dare literas ad aliquem (dimittere, if to 
several in different places). || To finish, 
execute, &c. EXeEcuTeE.] To ex- 
any 5 body to despatch a business, hor- 
em ad aliquid perficiendum: to 
to a business quickly, asada 
tis factaconjungere. To despatch a busi- 
ness, expedire negotium : conficere or 
transigere negotium: profligare negotium 
(Lentul. ap. Cic., Liv. ; implying labor 
and exertion): to despatch any thing be- 
tween themselves, inter se transigere ali- 
quid : the thing may be despatched in a few 
words, res paucis verbis transigi potest. 
|| Kil, vid. 

DESPATCH. |] Act of sending off 
dimissio (e. g., nuntii, of a messenger) : 
missio (e. g., literarum, legatorum, both 
Cic.) ; or by circumlocution. (ive me my 

me absolvito (Plaut.). || The 
ezecution, &., of business, exsecu- 
tio (post. -Augustan negotii, Tac. ; institu- 
ti operis, Plin.) : effectio (only in Cicero's 
writings): peractio Cic., 
Cat, Maj., 23, extr.). To prevent the de- 
spatch of a —o. ne res conficiatur, ob- 
sistere: about the despatch of what remains 
to be done, de reliquis rebus maturandis 
(Cie.). TE Haste, speed [vid.}, 
festinatioque: maturatio (Auct. 
ad paca There is need of despatch, 
properato or maturato opus est: the ut- 
most possible despatch, quanta maxima ad- 
hiberi potest festinatio. || Despatches, 
litere : litere publice missm (from a pub- 
lic officer), 
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DESPERADO, homo stolide ferox, or 
stolidus feroxque : homo promtz or sum 


me audacie. 
eee, desperatus (of persons 
and things): exspes: spe carens or orba- 
tus: spe dejectus (Aopeless ; of persons who 
have ceased to hope): discriminis plenus 


desperationem ad- 

ductus: magna ione affectus (of 
). A desperate state of affairs, res 

or pe ; Tes perdite et 


desperate: desperatio rerum omnium. 
Sometimes extrem@ res (sue, &c.); ex- 
trema, plural. In their desperate condi- 
tion, in extremis rebus suis: our state is 


7); how often have our affairs al- 
most desperate? quoties ad extrema peri- 
culorum ventum? (Liv. 7, 29, init) 


|| Filled with courage from despair, 
desperatione ira accensus (after Liv., 31, 
17); extrema desperatione ad iram stim- 
ulatus (after Tac., Hist., 2, 44, extr.). || Des- 
perate = very dangerous (of undertak- 
ings, &c.), periculosus ; discriminis 
nus; temerarius ( not desperatus). 
DESPERATELY, desperanter (2tthout 
hopz). || With verbs and adjectives it ez- 


" presses the intensity of the action or quali- 


ty, and may be variously translated: im- 
probe; sceleste ; male ; summe ; summo- 
pere; maxime ; valde ; vehementer ; acri- 
ter; pertinaciter. To defend one’s self 
desperately, * pertinacissime, or acerrime 
repugnare, resistere : to fall desperately in 
love, perdite or misere amare: to try des- 
perately, perdite conari (Quint.) : omni- 
bus viribus contendere et laborare ; omni — 
ope atque opera eniti (ut, &c.) : to be des- 
perately angry, gravissima ira 
It ergs! chee. be translated by the superla- 
: desperately foolish, stolidissimus. 
DESPERATION. Vid. Desparr, s. 
DESPICABLE. Vid. ConTEMPTIBLE. 
DESPISE, v., despicere: despicatui 
habére (to look down upon ; not to value ; 
opposed to suspicere, revereri, admirari) : 
contemnere: contemtui habére (to despise 
what one might be expected to fear ; opposed 
to metuere, timére ; e. g-, mortem, peric- - 
ula; but also auctoritates, consili 
&c.): — (to despise or hold 
what one might be expected to desire; to 
reject with scorn; opposed to appetere, 
concupiscere ; but also of holding a per- 


son cheap): go Hay reject with aver- 
sion ; to utter ling implied in sper- 
nere). Jn. poh ternal ac despicere ; 


despicere et contemnere ; contemnere et 
pro nihilo ducere; despicere et pro nihilo 
putare ;- spernere et pro nihilo ge ; 
spernere et repudiare: fastidire (¢ WA 
disgust against any thing ; to 
pride, &c.): negligere (to ard). 
IN. pape phan negligere : i tem- 
nere is contemnere; despicari, 
late and rare. Nobody despises sy 3 
nemo umquam sui despiciens fuit: 
consciousness of having despised the gods, 
spretorum deorum conscientia: to despise 
glory, glori 
any body's fe 


DESPISER, contemtor: spretor; or 
mlocution. 


circu: 

DESPITE, |] Malice, hatred [vid]: 
malitia : fraus et malitia : improbitas 
versitasque: alicujus odium. |j Spite; 
in spite of; vid. Sprre. 

DESPITE, v. Vid. To Vex, To OF- 

END. 

DESPITEFUL, mailitiosus. 

DESPITEFULLY, malitiose: inssitio- 
sius. 

DESPITEFULNESS, malitia: odium. 

DESPOIL, spoliare aliquem or aliquid ; 


and aliquem or aliquid aliquaé re. JN. 
spoliare atque orbare; spoliare atque de- 
nudare : spoliare aliqua re et 


depeculari (of a meee, singe despoli- 
are: exspoliare (strengthen the meaning 
of spoliare, which is to deprive a person or 
thing of what serves for use or ornament): 

detrahere spoliareque aliquid: privare 
aliquem aliqua re: adimere or eripere 
alicui aliquid: diripere (to Plunder MeN, 
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towns, &c.): plat : compilare (¢o strip 
temples, &c.; rob treasuries, &c.: the latter 
also aliquid aliqué re) : nudare, denudare, 
exuere aliquem re: orbare aliquem re: 
multare aliquem re. Syn. in DEPRIVE. 

DESPOILER, spoliator (Cic., Liv.) : 
expilator (Cic.): direptor (Cic.): popu- 
lator: preedator. 

DESPOLIATION, spoliatio: direptio: 
expilatio: orbatio: privatio [SyN. of verbs 
in DepRive]. JN. expilatio direptioque. 

DESPOND, animum abjicere, or demit- 
tere, or submittere; animo cadere (Cic.): 
animo concidere (Liv.); and (often in 
Plautus) animum despondére (so Livy) 
and despondére only (Columella; to allow 
one’s spirits, courage, &c., to fail): spem 
abjicere, projicere, or deponere (to cast 
away all hope) [vid. ro DEsparr]. To 
cause any body to despond, animum alicu- 
jus frangere, infringere (Cic.) ; percellere 


aliquem. 

DESPONDENCY, animus demissus, 
jacens or abjectus; animi defectio or ab- 
jectio (depression of spirits, &c.): despe- 
ratio (despair); to feel despondency, ani- 
mum demisisse; animo demisso esse; 
anirho cecidisse; nullam spem habére : 
to give way to despondency, animo demitti. 

DESPONDENT, demissus: qui animo 
demisso, abjecto, or dejecto est: exspes: 
spe orbatus: spe carens: spe dejectus. 

DESPONDINGLY, animo demisso or 
abjecto: timide: sine spe: desperanter. 

DESPOT, princeps or rex, cujus ar- 
bitrium pro legibus est, or cujus libido 
pro legibus habetur (a sovereign whose 
will is law; after Just., 1, 1, 2; 2, 7, 3): 
tyrannus, or, pure Latin, dominus (a 
usurper who has obtained absolute power in 
a free state): rex importunus (opposed to 
rex clemens). 

DESPOTIC, imperiosus, against any 
body, alicui (imperious; hence, tyrannic- 
al): superbus (arrogant; hence, as epi- 
thet, “the proud,” in Tarquinius Superbus). 
JN. imperiosus et superbus: impdtens, 
against any body, alicui (2zho can not re- 
strain his passions, &c.; hence, who can 
not restrain himself in a post of command ; 
also of things that imply and proceed from 
such a temper; imperious, despotic): im- 
portunus (harsh, unbending, &c., in his 
conduct toward others) ; crudelis or seevus 
in aliquem (e. g., tyrannus seevissimus et 
violentissimus in suos, Liv., 34, 32). A 
despotic temper, superbia: a despotic gov- 
ernment, dominatio impotens, or superba, 
or crudelis superbaque (cf. Cic., Phil., 3, 
14, 34) : tyrannis, or, pure Latin, domina- 
tio (sovereignty introduced against the will 
of a people; and, therefore, a usurped gov- 
ernment, a tyranny, or despotism). 

DESPOTICALLY, superbe: crudeli- 

ter. act despotically, crudeliter ac re- 
gie agére : to behave or act very despotical- 
ly, crudelissime se gerere: to govern des- 
potically, crudelem superbamque domi- 
nationem exercére (after Cic., Phil., 3, 
14, 34). 
DESPOTISM, superbia : impotentia (as 
temper; Syn. of adjective in DEsPoric) : 
dominatio impotens or superba; or cru- 
delis superbaque. A despotism, civitas, in 
qua libido principis pro legibus habetur 
(after Just., 2,7, 3), or in qué arbitrium 
regis pro legibus est (after Just., 1, 1, 2). 

DESPUMATION, despumatio (late, 
Tertull.): by circumlocution. 

DESPUME, despumare. 

DESSERT, mensa secunda: bellaria 
(e. g., sweetmeats, fruits, sweet wines, &c., 
Tpayypata or tpwyada; ef. Gell., 13, 11, 
extr.): to set on the dessert, mensam secun- 
dam apponere. 

DESTINATION, destinatio (Liv. ; per- 
haps not pre-Augustan ; a purpose, determ- 
ination, decision) : lex, qué nati sumus; 
fatum, quo nati sumus (the purpose we are 
born to serve, &c.): finis (the end any thing 
ts to serve): sors: provincia (the sphere of 
Gction assigned to any body). It is our 
destination to, &c., ea lege (hoc fato or 
ita) nati sumus, ut, &c.; ita a natura 
generati sumus, ut, &c.; hoc nobis pro- 
positum est, ut, &ce. Nature hath assigned 
us @ higher destination, natura nos ad ma- 
jora genuit et conformavit; ad altiora 
ee magnificentiora nati sumus: 
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man is born to a glorious destination, ho- 
mo praclaré quadam conditione genera- 
tus est asummo Deo: not to be fitted for 
its destination, non aptum esse ad exse- 
quendum munus suum: not to accomplish 
its destination, deesse officio suo et mu- 
neri: what the destination of man is, cu- 
jus muneris colendi efficiendique causa 
nati atque in lucem editi simus (Cic.). 
|| Place to which any body or any 
thing is to go, *locus alicui destina- 
tus; locus, quo tendit: * locus, quo pro- 
ficisci jussus sum (to which I am ordered to 
go): sedes futura (my future residence). 

DESTINE, destinare (in nearly all the 
meanings of the English verb; e. g., ali- 
quem alicui rei or ad aliquid, sometimes in 
aliquid [destinare aliquem foro, Quint. ; 
domos publieis usibus, Vell.; aliquem ad 
mortem, Suwet.; diem necis alicui, Cic.] ; 
also = to intend, purpose; especially in 
Livy with animis [e. g., que agere desti- 
naverat, C@s.; also in passive, sibi desti- 
natum in animo esse aliquid facere, Liv.] ; 
hora mortis destinata, Cic.): designare ad 
aliquid (to mark out for a purpose) : sepo- 
nere alicui or ad aliquid (to set it aside for 
a purpose; e. g., money, pecuniam in edi- 
ficationem templi seponere, Liv.; quod 
ex istis rebus receptum est, ad illud fanum 
{sc. ornandum] seponere, Cic.): pre- 
finire: preestituere (to fix beforehand; e. 
g., preestituere diem operi faciundo, Cic.). 
To be destined (= doomed) to any thing, 
alicui rei ov ad rem natum esse (to be born 
to it): fato fieri aliquid (to becom: or to be 
doomed to it, by a decree of fate): we are 
destined to, ed lege generati sumus, ut, 
&c. Vid. ro Doom. 

DESTINED, destinatus (both of the thing 
to which any thing is destined, and of the 
person or thing destined to a purpose): 
constitutus: finitus: prefinitus: preesti- 
tutus (SYN. of verbs in DESTINE]. The 
destined hour of death, hora mortis desti- 


nata. 

DESTINY, vid. Fate. || THE Derstr- 
NIES, Vid. the FATEs. 

DESTITUTE. || With the object 
expressed, destitutus aliqua re (less com- 
monly ab aliqué re; e.g. amicis; pre- 
ceptis ; scientid juris; but spe [Curt.} or 
a spe [Liv.]; a re familiari): derelictus 
aliqua re (e. g., non modo fortuna, verum 
etiam spe): nudus: nudatus: privatus ; 
spoliatus aliqua re: to be destitute of 
troops, nudum esse ab exercitu (of a coun- 
try): to be destitute of every thing, omni- 
bus rebus nudatum esse; omnium rerum 
esse inopem. || ABSOL., inops, also with 
auxilii (who has no power to help himself) : 
auxilio orbatus or destitutus: omnium 
rerum inops: omnibus rebus orbatus (ut- 
terly destitute): omnibus fortunis spolia- 
tus (Cic.): egenus omnium (Liv.; rare, 
not pre-Augustan) : egens: egentissimus ; 
mendicus (miserably poor): to be destitute 
(= miserably poor), in summa egestate or 
mendicitate esse; in summa mendicitate 
vivere ; vitam in mendicitate degere: 
any body is utterly destitute, nihil aliquo 
egentius: a destitute condition, inopia, 

DESTITUTION, inopia (want of re- 
sources): egestas: mendicitas (extreme 

overty ; beggary): solitudo (the state of 
eke left alone; also solitudo alicujus rei). 
Jn. solitudo atque inopia; viduitas ac 
solitudo. To be reduced to destitution, 
*ad mendicitatem redigi, ad pudendam 
paupertatem delabi: to reduce a man to 
destitution, aliquem omnibus bonis ever- 
tere ; ad rerum omnium inopiam redi- 
gere: [og destitutio (rare, Cic.) is the 
“leaving in the lurch,” “ desertion.” 

DESTROY, perdere (to destroy, to 
ruin): destruere (to destroy an artifi- 
cial structure; also alicujus foreunam : 
tyrannidem): demoliri (to destroy a firm, 
solid structure, tectum; partem muri). 
Jn. destruere et demoliri: disjicere (to 
destroy by violent separation of its parts ; 
e. g.. arcem, moenia, munitiones): dissi- 
pare (nearly = disjicere, especially in Cic- 
ero, who does not use disjicere; statuam, 
Cic.; turres, Vitr.; rem familiarem, Cic. ; 
reliquias reipublice, Cic.) : disturbare (to 
separate violently, and so disarrange the 
parts, &c.; e. g., tecta, opera, porticum). 
JN. disturbare et dissipare (Ctc.) : dirue- 
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re (e. g., tecta, muros, urbem, monumen 
tum): evertere (to overthrow ; throw down, 
properly, urbem, statuam ; impropirly, 
rempullicam, virtutem, amicitiam) : « x- 
cidere (co destroy by cutting or hewing ; 
not necessarily implying total destruc- 
tion, urbem, vicos, agrum, exercitum). 
Jn. excidere et evertere: exscindere (to 
destroy utterly ; especially of cities, urbes, 
Numantiam, Cic., Mil., 33, 90; 6 Rep., 11; 
Pilane., 41,97; 4 Phil., 5,13. Scheller and 
even Freund maintain, erroneously, that it 
is poetical and post-classical ; vid. Krebs) : 
vastare locum: vastitatem inferre loco 
(to lay waste, urbem, urbi): pervertere 
(to quite overthrow, spem, consilia; do- 
mum, tecta, arbusta, defensionem; also 
aliquem ; all Cic.): concidere (to cut to 
pieces; e. g., hostes, also to destroy utter- 
ly, naves, Liv.; auctoritatem Senatis , 
aliquem) : tollere (remove out of the way) : 
rescindere: interscindere: dissolvere : 
interrumpere (all, e. g., a bridge, pon- 
tem): delére (destroy utterly ; blot out, 
urbem, omnia, hec, sepulcrum, edifici- 
um, religionem) : exstinguere (to put out 
alight ; figuratively, to deprive of its power 
and existence ; e. g., potentiam, spem, vites 
societatem, alicujus salutem). JN. ex- 
stinguere et (funditus) delére: perimere 
et delére : conficere (to put an end to any 
thing): subvertere (subvert, imperium ; 
leges et libertatem): consumere (e. g., 
vedes incendio: exercitum fame; opes, 
fortunas, &c.; by any thing, aliqua re; 
e. g., ferro, flamma). To destroy utterly, 
funditus destruere; a or e fundamentis 
disjicere ; funditus (properly) evertere 
(properly); ab stirpe exstinguere ; stirpi- 
tus or radicitus extrahere; tollere atque 
extrahere radicitus (to root up, improper- 
ly, e. g., desires); exstinguere et funditus 
delére; perimere et delére omnino (an- 
nihilate): perimere: interficere (to de- 
stroy life = kill): to destroy (= kill) a 
whole body, ad internecionem delére, re- 
digere, adducere, cewdere ; occidione cw- 
dere or occidere (especially with the sword ; 
enemies) : the intention of destroying, &c., 
consilium evertere, tollere, &c. (so Nep., 
consilium Lysander iniit reges tolle- 
re): fire destroys every thing, ignis cuncta 
disturbat et dissipat: there is nothing that 
time does not destroy, nihil est, quod non 
conficiat vetustas : to destroy all any body's 
plans, alicui conturbare omnes rationes 
or omnia consilia pervertere: to destroy 
plans, consilia disjicere, frangere and 
(Vell.) corrumpere : to destroy hope, spem 
exstinguere (Cic.); spes corrumpere: it 
is a sad thing to see all one’s last hope de- 
stroyed, miserum est nec habére ne spei 
quidem extremum. The Nervii, when they 
saw this hope destroyed, Nervii hac spe 
lapsi or dejecti, de hac spe depulsi, ab hac 
spe repulsi, &c. To he utterly destroyed, 
interire: funditus or ab stirpe interire: 
concidere (e. g., auctoritas senatis ; fides 
publica, public credit, &c.): exscindi (of 
towns): deleri, &c.: consumi totumque 
deleri: ad internecionem venire; ad in- 
ternecionem perire (to be utterly cut off ; 
perire, by a pestilence, &c.): the soul and 
all sensation is destroyed by death, animi 
hominum sensusque morte restinguuntur 
(Cic.). || To destroy one’s self, mortem or 
necem sibi consciscere; manus sibi in- 
ferre. Interficere se is not wrong ; 
Sulpic. ap. Cic., Ep., se ipsum interfecisse , 
and Cic., 3 Orat., 3, 10, Crassum suapte 
manu interfectum; Liv., 31, 18, 7, seque 
ipsi interficiunt. Vid. to commit Svut- 


CIDE. 

DESTROYER, eversor alicujus rei 
(overthrower ; e. g. urbis, imperii): ex- 
stinctor alicujus rei (e. g., conjurationis) : 
perditor (one who ruins any thing; e. &» 
reipublicee) : corruptor: corruptéla (in a 
moral sense): pestis, pernicies (the bane 
of any thing ; tts ruin): confector: con- 
sumtor (consumtor rare; Cic., e. g., ignis 
omnium confector et consumtor, also 
confector ferarum, Swet.): subversor 
(e. g., legum; opposed to auctor, Tac.) : 
vastator: populator (who lays a country 
waste), JN. populator eversorque : inter- 
fector, and (only once, Plaut.) occisor 
alicujus, percussor alicujus (the person 
who slays another; {2 peremtor inte- 


DESU 
Femitor, late): [g> destructor very late. 
Repeeaebrene iy ay todpeaiineeny 
DESTRUCTIBILITY, fragilitas (Cic.) : 
corruptibilitas (very late; substantie hu- 
mane, 7’ ): by circumlocution. 
DESTRUCTIBL destructibilis, cor- 
(heap (Ecel., Coeds torsos destructilis 


mostly by circ. 
COESTRUGTION. eversio (theoverthrow- 
ing. rei publica, urbis, &c., rei 


&c.): exstinctio (the extinguishing ; a 
, the ing the existence of 
thing that had life and energy): exci- 
sio (Auct. Or. ee geies seg 


: consumtio anasiaunae: 
Ee, = ig rare): conjectio (e. g., valetudi- 
nis; escarum): ruina (the falling down ; 
e. g, communis ruina; also in plural, 
ruins fortunarum tuarum): exitium 
(ruin): dissolutio (the breaking up a com- 
whole; e. g., nature, stomachi, le- 
gum): interemtio (slaying, death; Cic., 
rare): destructio ( muro- 
rum, Suet.): vastatio: populatio: depop- 
ulatio (the laying waste, plundering, &c.). 
Before the dest: 


perniciei esse; exitio esse alicui: to cause 
the destruction of any body, aliquem per- 
dere or pessum dare; aliquem ad interi- 
tum vocare: to rush to destruction, ad in- 
teritum ruere; in perniciem incurrere : 
to seek the destruction of any body, interi- 
tum alicujus querere; perniciem alicui 
moliri: to save any body from destruction, 

i ab interita intense or retrahe- 
re; aliquem ab exitio ad salutem revoca- 
re; aliquem a morte eripere (from death): 
to save the state from Tempub- 
licam ab occasu restituere; to cause de- 
struction (=a severe blow or loss), cladem 
afferre or inferre: strages facere (Cic.) ; 
edere (Liv. ; to cut down foes). A wide- 
spread destruction overtakes the state, mag- 
na clades atque calamitas opprimit rem- 
publicam. || Destruction= destroyer 
(@bstracta pro concreto), pernicies : pestis : 
corruptéla: corruptor: exitium. To be 
the destruction of any body, perniciei esse ; 
exitio esse alicui (vid. Destroyer]. || Jf 
destruction = Deatu, vid. 

DESTRUCTIVE, perniciosus: exitio- 
sus: exitialis: exitiabilis: funestus: dam- 
rata to aaa tow, alicui [Syn. Povike Hurrt- 
FUL}: [>> destructivus, Cal. 
ae Tardit. me 

ESTRUCTIVELY, ciose : 
tifere: funeste. we a 

DESTRUCTIVENESS, a nocendi 

ac. Ann., 15, 34; een 8, 2: 
E> perniciositas not Latin = : natura rei 
perniciosa, exitiosa, pes era. Often 
circumlocution with nocére. Who does Bad 
see the destructiveness of this? quis non 
videt hance rem nocére ? or * quis est quin 
videat, quam perniciosa sit res (e. g., vi- 
nolentia) ? 

DESUETUDE, desuetudo (Liv. ; ali- 
cujus rei; absolutely, Ov., Julian., Die). 
To fall into desuetude, obsol escere : €Xo- 
lescere (Ein _desuetudinem venire, 
only in Dig.). What has been lost by des- 
uetude, obsoletus, exoletus, with or with- 
out vetustate: oblivione obsoletus (Cic.). 

DESULTORILY, leviter : negligenter : 
parum (Cin jus yng - cee pre- 


peabong Allon ne Cic.): to read desul- 
torily, libros cursim transire (Gell.) : * vo- 
latico more, modo hue, modo illue (cf. 
Cic., Att., 13, 25, 3). 

DESULTORINESS, mos _ volaticus, 
modo huc. modo illue (cf. Cic., Alt., 13, 
25, 3). Sometimes levitas: mobilitas: in- 
constantia. 

DESULTORY, levis: mobilis: incon- 
stans: volaticus. JN. volaticus ac levis. 
A person of a desultory mind, homo volat- 
icus ac sui similis, modo huc, modo illuc 
(ef. Cic., Att., 13, 25, 3): @ desultory peru- 
sal, *vaga, instabilis, temeraria, impro- 
Vida ac czca, volatica lectio (Krebs). 
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te Aawtet  epgptas it must on no 
hout a quasi. It means 
aie emancicare desultor in the cir- 
cus [{vid. Lez.}. Jn a desultory manner 
{vid. DesuLtoriLy]. A desultory con- 
versation, sermo varius; * sermo multa 
leviter Z 
DETACH. || Separate, disengage, 
solvere: dissolvere (to the connec- 
peastionyrearcnt and so set peng 


separare (to 
ly, to separate from a iirae Sheds kin comel 


ly, to remove from a body): coangore 





any 

away from): disjungere (to disjoin persons 
or oro he are united). .To detach one’s 
self from any body, se sejungere ab aliquo: 
to detach one’s self from society, * ab homi- 
num consuetudine se removére; homi- 
num consuetudini se excerpere (Sen., 
Ep., 5, 2): to detach one’s thoughts from 
external objects, a consuetudine oculorum 
mentis aciem abducere: to detach a per- 
son from another, disjungere aliquem ab 
alicujus amicitid; divellere aliquem ab 
pass Bre (by violent means): to connect what 

been detached, dissipata connectere ; 
Tem dissolutam divulsamque conglutina- 
re: to detach myself from the side I have 
hitherto issociare causam me- 
am (Tac). || To detach troops, una 
mittere. 

DETACHMENT, delecta manus: de- 
lecti milites: to send a detachment of 300 

men, ccc. sub vexillo una mittere. 

OR TAIL, Ss. singula: singule res. 
The details of an occurrence, res ordine 
narrata: to enter into detail, de singulis 
agere; de singulis rebus scribere: res 
explicare (opposed to summas tantum- 
modo attingere, Nep., Pel., 1, 1); rem fu- 
sius exponere (Quint.): singillatim loqui 
de aliqua re (opposed to generatim atque 
universe loqui, Cic.): in one word, not to 
enter into unnecessary detail, ad summam, 
ae eee Lt 41, 149): 
it is unnecessary to enter into detail, nihil 
est, qucd de singulis rebus scribam (Cic.): 
it is safer to enter into all the details, cer- 
= est ire per singula (to go through all 

particulars, one by one, Quint., 6, 1, 
et In detail, membratim (e. g., enume- 
rare): singillatim. He maintained that, 
5 digester they would all be cut of 

rsos testabatur perituros 
(Yon Th Them., 4, >. Vid. To DETAIL. 

DETAIL, v., res explicare (opposed to 
tantummodo summas attingere, Nep., Pel., 
1,1): singula consectari et colligere (in 
@ speech; Plin., Paneg., 75,1). [Vid. “to 
enter into Dera”). A detailed account, 
res ordine narrata: to be copious and dis- 
tinct in detailing events, in narratione ple- 
num esse et expressum (Quint.; of an 
orator). 

DETAIN, tenére (to keep at a place): 
detinére (to hold any thing or any body 

so that it or he can not reach its des- 
tination ; e. g., naves tempestatibus deti- 
nentur): retinére (to keep back; to pre- 
vent a person or thing from proceeding 
Further ; e. g., one who wishes to set out on 
@ journey, a visitor, &c.; being detained 
by @ storm, by disturbances in the city, 
tempestate, urbano motu retentus, Ces. ; 
also to keep what belongs to another, reti- 
nére alienum): deprehendere (to seize 
peice tty e. g., to detain letters, ships, &c.): 
tardare: retardare (to retard the progress 
of a person or thing ; properly and figu- 
ratively): to detain a person, profecturum 
detinére ; alicujus ,Profectionem tardare 
(to prevent a person's setting out at the time 
he wishes): retardare aliquem in vid; re- 
tardare alicujus iter (to detain him after 
he has set out): unless he has been detain- 
ed, nisi quid impedimenti in vid passus 
est. Iam detained by adverse winds, ven- 
tis detineor (in loco); venti me tardant; 
tempestate retineor: to detain any body 
any where, aliquem aliquo loco retinére 
or detinére, or continére, or cohibére : to 
be detained by business, multis occupa- 
tionibus detineri. || To keepin custody. 
aliquem custodia asservare ; aliquem in 
cus dare, or includere, or condere; 
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comprehendere: to be detained (in custo- 
dy), in custodid haberi or servari, cus 
todid teneri or retineri. 

DETAINER, retinens (alicujus rei - 
morator alicujus rei (who prevents its 
Progress) - by circumlocution with qui 
Getinet, & 

DETECT, “deprehendere (to catch or 

id @ man out in a bad action; e. g., in 

in 


adulterio, &c. deprehendere falsas 
gemmas) : packer ere (also to find 
out any in @ bad action, or to discover 
the bad action itself ; comprehendere fu- 
res, Pr Cic.) : 

(to : invenire (e. g., maleficium): 


tam audaciam manifesto co 

atque oppressam tenére (Cic.): to _ 
detected any thing by his scouts, 
ploratores cognovisse aliquid. De. 


tegere = to uncover, to to ri 


‘betray, &c.; it must not be used for to de- 


tect=“to find out,” &c.; but when “to 
be detected” — to reveal itself, detegi or se 
detegere may be used; e. g. [id quod in- 
seritur]} ipsa coloris inequalitate dete gi- 
tur, Quint., 12,9, 17; the word is rare tn 
the Augustan Age; once in Cicero, not in 
Cesar. If the conspiracy was detected by 
me, si conjuratio per me patefacta est: 
detected wickedness, scelus manifestum at- 
que deprehensum (Cic.), or manifesto 
compertum atque deprehensum (Cic.) : 
detected, compertus ( with geni- 
~ of crime, stupri, sacrilegii, &c., Liv. ; 
also of things) : PB a peep (laid open): 
deprehensus : the commission 
of edutery with any body, uxor in alicujus 


ifesta veneni de- 


g. sontium, Cic.). The ion of he 
conspiracy is due to mé, conjuratio per per 


a driver's pulling up his horses ; aD 
Coe retar- 
atic (he ack of dolagtng, &c.). Unless he 
has met with some detention on his journey, 
nisi quid impedimenti in vid passus est. 
|| Act of detaining as a prisoner 
or person under arrest, inclusio 
(in Cic.): comprehensio (act 
of seizing ; e. g., sontium) ; pened 

circumlocution. 


DETER, deterrére: absterrére 
a or dere; or with ne, quin, quominus: 
repellere aliquem a re (to repel any body; 
e. eo tarm any body ay fs avertere 
Tom ; e. 


que ceteros terrent (Curt). Any body 
is deterred by threats of any gp oa 
rei terrores et mine avertunt aliquem a 
re (Liv.); by shame, pudor aliquem a re 
avertit (Liv.). 
DETERGE, detergére. 
DETERGENTS, *detergentia or * de- 
tersoria remedia (as technical 
term, Kraus’s Med. Worterbuck e 
DETERIORATE, INTER, riorem 
fieri: in pejorem partem verti et mutari: 
in pejus mutari. To have deteriorated, de- 
teriore statu or conditione esse; pejore 
loco esse. |] TRans., deterius facere or 
in deterius mutare aliquid (opposed to 
corrigere): in pejus mutare or vertere et 
mutare (opposed to in melius mutare): 
corrumpere : depravare (either physi: 
or morally ; — to  corrigere). 
Deteriorare, very late; Claud. Mamert., 
Frontin.; Symm. si 


DETE 


DETERIORATION, deterior conditio 
or status: depravatio (act of corrupting, 
making worse, &c.): pravitas (corrupt or 
deteriorated state). To be in a state of de- 
terioration, deteriore conditione or statu 
esse: pejore loco esse (to be in a worse 
position ; of a man’s circumstances). 

DETERMENT. Circumlocution by 
verbs under DETER. 

DETERMINATE. Vid. DEFINITE ; 
and for “a determinate (= final) judg- 
ment,” vid. “DEFINITIVE sentence.” 

DETERMINATION. || Act of de 
termining, definitio (act of marking out, 
defining, &c., hominum et temporum de- 
finitio, determination of the particular per- 
sons meant, and of the times when the 
events were to occur): limitatio (the mark- 
ing out the boundaries or limits, Vitr. Col.). 
|| Act of determining a cause; de- 
termination of a@ cause, dijudicatio 
(act of deciding a question): disceptatio 
(properly, the discussion that precedes the 
determination, but also = determination ; 
e. g., disceptatio arbitrorum, Quint., ll, 
1, 43): judicium: sententia (determina- 
tion formally declared by a judge, &c.): 
arbitrium (decision of an arbiter). To 
come to a determination in the case of any 
body, de aliquo constituere (Nep.). The 
determination of that question is very diffi- 
cult, magna est ista dijudicatio (Cic.). 
|| Resolution, decision, consilium 
(purpose, resolve): sententia (opinion): 
judicium (deliberate judgment). A sud- 
den determination, repentina voluntas: to 
adopt a determination, or come to a determt- 
nation, consilium capere or inire: to come 
to the determination, in animo habére: to 
adhere to one’s determination, in proposito 
susceptoque consilio permanére: it is my 
fixed determination, certum est mihi ; 
stat mihi (sententia) ; statutum habeo 
cum animo et delib@ratum : ot to be able 
to come to any determination, animi or ani- 
mo pendére; varie or in diversas partes 
distrahi; certum consilium capere non 
posse; certd aliqua in sententid consis- 
tere non posse; hereo, quid faciam; in 
incerto habeo, quidnam ‘consilii capiam : 
with the determination to, &c., eo animo, 
ut: with the same determination as, &c., 
ef mente, quam, &c. || End; the put- 
ting an end to, &c., determinatio (e. 
g., mundi, orationis, Cic.). || Direction; 
act of directing (e. g., in “the determ- 
ination of the will to an object”), [Vid. 
DrrecTion.]_ || Decision of charac- 
ter, constantia: animi constantia (Ov.): 
constantia morum (7'ac.): animus certus 
or confirmatus (firmness): animus pre- 
sens-:: animi presentia (quickness and 
presence of mind to decide according to 
circumstances). 

DETERMINE, Trans. || Terminate 
by a-decision, disceptare aliquid: de- 
cernere aliquid or de re: dijudicare ali- 
quid: judicare aliquid, or de re: decidere 
aliquid or de re: affirmare de re: pro- 
nunciare, constituere de re. [Syn. in 
DecrpE.] To determine a dispute, contro- 
versiam disceptare, decernere, dijudicare 
(all three, also ferro, by the sword); de 
controversid decidere, statuere, consti- 
tuere: to decide a question, questionem 
solvere; a doubtful point, rem dubiam 
decernere (Liv.) ; @ cause, dijudicare li- 
tem (!); in favor of the accused, secun- 
dum reum dare litem or judicare (op- 
posed to contra reum dare litem, to a 
termine it against him): points that are 
not to be determined by mere opinions, res 
ab opinionis arbitrio sejunctwe: to refuse 
to determine a point, integrum or injudica- 
tum relinquere aliquid: in medio relin- 
quere aliquid (Sall.): a point that is not 
yet determined, res integra: this point is 
not yet determined, adhuc sub judice lis 
est (Hor.) ; adhuc de hac re apud judicem 
lis est (Ascon. ad Cic., Verr., 1, 45, p. 335, 
ed. Schiitz) : his fate is not yet determined, 
non habet exploratam rationem salutis 
suse: that is no easy point to determine, 


magna est ista dijudicatio (Cic.): whether | 


this is so, &c., is not yet determined, sit ne 

hoc, &c.... questio est: a single battle 

will determine the fate of the commonwealth, 

in uno proelio omnis fortuna reipublice 

lisceptat: the question is already determ- 
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ined, res non integra est; non integrum 
est. || Settle, fiz, statuere: constituere 
(fiz, constituere, if the subject or object is 
a multitude, Déd.): destinare (to form a 
decided resolution about any thing, by 
which a matter is set at rest; e. g., diem 
necis ; tempus et locum ad aliquid): de- 
signare (to mark out; e. g., locum sepul- 
cro), JN. constituere et designare: fini- 
re: definire (mark out the limits ; also as- 
certain the limits of any thing, finire mo- 
dum, locum, diem, tempus, latitudinem 
silvee [Ces.]; definire tempus adeundi) : 
to determine the day, diem statuere, consti- 
tuere, dicere; beforehand, diem presti- 
tuere, prwefinire: to determine the time, 
tempus dicere, destinare: to determine the 
time and place, tempus et locum condi- 
cere (by agreement together) : to determine 
the bounds of the empire, terminare fines 
imperii: to determine the question (i. e., set- 
tle what it is, &c.), limitare questionem. 
|| Zo limit, confine, finire: definire: 
terminare: determinare (determinare, 
Liv. ; seldom in Cicero): continére : cir- 
cumscribere: limitare (Vitr. ; Col.) : to de- 
termine our view, aspectum nostrum defi- 
nire (Cic.). || To give a direction 
toward any object; influence the 
will toward it, &c., adducere aliquem 
ad aliquid; commovére aliquem ad ali- 
quid; incitare or concitarg aliquem ad 
aliquid. || Resolve (to do any thing), 
statuere: constituere : decernere: desti- 
nare: obstinare (animo, or of several, 
animis): alicui destinatum in animo est 
(e. g., aliquid facere): consilium capere 
(with genitive of gerund): inducere ani- 
mum or in animum (with infinitive or ut). 
[Syn. in Resotve.] I am determined, 
certum est mihi; stat mihi (sententia) ; 
statutum habeo cum animo et delibera- 
tum: to be determined to die, ad mortem 
obstinatum esse: they were determined to 
conquer or to die, obstinaverant animis 
vincere aut mori (Liv.). 

DETERMINE, tnTrans. or ABsou. To 
determine concerning a matter, constituere 
de re: affirmare or pronuntiare de re: 
decernere (when used absolutely, or de re): 
to determine in favor of any body, decer- 
nere secundum aliquem. || End, vid. 

DETERSIVE, smécticus (opnxrikés, 
Plin.). A detersive lotion, smegma (cuny- 
pa, Plin.; for making the skin smooth). 

DETEST, abhorrére aliquem, o7 ali- 
quid, or ab aliqua re: abominari aliquem 
or aliquid: detestari aliquem or aliquid : 
aversari aliquem or aliquid [Syn. in 
ABOMINATE: abominari, first in Liv.] : 
animo esse aversissimo in aliquem; exse- 
crari aliquem (to curse him, Cic.): hor- 
rére (to shudder at; e. g., ingrati animi 
crimen; alicujus crudelitatem; aliquem, 
Hor.) : acerbissimum est alicujus odium 
in aliquem: to detest a thing, magnum 
aliquem cepit alicujus rei odium. he de- 
tests himself, ipse se fugit (Cic., De Rep., 
3, 22, 33; De Fin., 5, 12, 35) : to be detest- 
ed by any body, in odio apud aliquem 
esse; magno odio esse alicui or apud ali- 
quem; odium alicnjus ardet in aliquem: 
to be universally detested, omnium odia in 
eum conversa sunt or in eum ardent; 
magno est apud omnes odio. 

DETESTABLE. Vid. ABOMINABLE. 

DETESTABLY. Vid. ABomInaBLy. 

DETESTATION. Vid. ABomINATION, 
HATRED. 

DETESTER. Vid. Hater. 

DETHRONE, dignitatem regni alicui 
adimere: alicui regi imperium abrogare 
(by a decree of the people, &c., Cic., Off., 3, 
10, 40): regnum alicui eripere or aufer- 
re: aliquem regno spoliare : regno pel- 
lere or expellere aliquem. 

DETONATE, INTRANS., crepare or cre- 
pitare (to make a loud noise): exsilire (to 
leap forth ; to explode; e. g., flos salis in 
igne nec crepitat, nec exsilit): fit fragor 
ab aliqué re (Ov.): dissilire (of what 
bursts in exploding): sonitu fragorem 
dare (after procella: perterricrepo sonitu 
dat missa fragorem, Lwuer.). [-¢ De- 
tonare and intonare do not answer to our 
“detonate.” 

DETORT, detorquére (aliquid ab ali- 
qua re; to any thing, in or ad aliquid). 

DETRACT FROM, detrahere de ali- 
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quo or de aliqua re (to take away some- 
thing from the merits, &c., of @ person or 
thing; e. gs de alicujus rebus gestis, 
fama, gloria): (verbis) elevare aliquem 
or aliquid (to speak lightly, and so e- 
ciate the moral worth of any thing, alicujus 


a person or his merits, &c., from envy or 
jealousy ; it implies active opposition and 
rivalry, |audibus or laudes alicujus). 

DETRACTION, obtrectatio (detraction 
from rwalry and jealousy ; e. g., aliens 
gloriw): calumnia (backbiting, slander) : 
criminatio (the blackening a character by 
accusations). 

DETRACTORY. Vid. DEFAMATORY. 

DETRACTRESS, calumniatrix. 

DETRIMENT, detrimentum (a loss one 
has suffered ; d to emol tum) : 
damnum (a loss for which one has to blame 
one’s self ; opposed to lucrum) : jactura (@ 
voluntary loss). To cause, occasion, &C., 
detriment to any body or any thing, alicui 
or alicui rei detrimentum ferre, inferre ; 
alicui rei detrimentum importare (e. g,, 
reipublice, Cic.): aliquem detrimento 
afficere : to suffer detriment, detrimentum 
facere, accipere, capere [J2g> never de- 
trimentum pati, which would be to bear 
it}: to inflict detriment on any body's rep- 
utation, auctoritatem alicujus minuere: 
without detriment to your honor, sine im- 
minutione dignitatis tue: if any thing 
has suffered any detriment, si aliqua res 
aliquid detrimenti ceperit: to see that the 
state suffers no detriment, vidére or curare 
ne quid respublica detrimenti capiat (the 
charge given to the consuls, &c., in times 
of public danger): not without great detri- 
ment to any thing; or, to the great detri- 
ment of any thing, non sine magno alicu- 
jus rei detrimento (Cic.). 

DETRIMENTAL, damnosus:  detri- 
mentosus (the latter once only, Cas.): ali- 
enus: adversus (opposed to; hostile to) : 
iniquus (unfavorable): perniciosus (ruin- 
ous in its consequences, &¢.; e. g., consili- 
um; lex); often by circumlocution: that 
journey proved very detrimental to any 
thing, hee peregrinatio detrimentum ali- 
cui rei attulit (Céc.). 

DETRITION, circumlocution by de- 
terere; usu deterere; conterere. Jron 
suffers detrition, conteritur ferrum (silices 
tenuantur ab usu, Or.). 

DETRUDE, dctrudere (ad or in aliquid; 
also dative, statui; and ex, de, ab, aliquo 
loco; de sententia, &c.; detrudere is al- 
ways figurative, Krebs). 

DETRUNCATE, detruncare (rare ; 
probably not pre-Augustan, Freund: ar- 
bores, caput; alam regis apium). 

DETRUNCATION, detruncatio (ramo- 
rum, Plin.). 

DETRUSION, detrusio (very late, Ht 
eron.). Better by circumlocution. 

DETURPATE (Taylor), deformare : 
maculare : inquinare: polluere: {O35 
deturpare (late, Suet., Plin.). 

DEUCE (on dice), * dyas: *binio 
(Bau.). || As an exclamation. The 
deuce take you! abi in malam rem! abi 
in malam crucem ! or i tu hine, quo dig- 
nus es (Com.) ! male sit tibi! quin tu abia 
in malam pestem malumque cruciatum 
(Cic., Phil., 13, 21, 48). (a) As expressing 
veration or displeasure. The deuce! 
or the deuce take it! malum. The deuce 
take your impudence, que, malum, ista 
audacia? (6) As an exclamation of sur- 
prise, pape! euge! atat! 

DEUTEROGAMIST, qui ad secundas 
nuptias transit, venit, pervenit; que ite- 
rum nubit (of the woman). 

DEUTEROGAMY, secunde nuptie. 
To oppose deuteragamy, * docére abstinen 
dum esse a secundis nuptiis. 

DEUTERONOMY, Deuteronomium 
(Ecel., Lactant.). 

DEVASTATE, vastare: devastare : per- 
vastare: populari: depopulari: perpopu- 
lari (vastare, to lay waste from rage or 
policy ; to destroy the property of an ens 








driving off the herds: de- 
: pre-Augustan): ferro 
i or igni fe ue vastare ; 

i ane atin Vid. Lay WAsTE. 
DEVASTATION, vastatio: populati 
depopulatio (e. g. agrorum, edium sa- 
crarum (Syn. of verbs in DEVASTATE] : 
eversio: excidium (destruction of a town, 


&c.). 

DEVELOP. || Unfold, explicare (un- 
fold, general term, also of leaves, frondes 
pampinus explicat, Virg.): evolvere 
(unroll) : id quod involatum est, evolvere 
(Cic.). || To form or perfect grad- 
ually, excolere: educare et co re 
(. g., one’s natural talents, ea, que sunt 
orta jam in nobis et procreata). To de- 
velop the powers of the mind, animum men- 


stitution, &c., Cic., Rep., 2, 11, init.). 
be developed ; vid. Develop itself, below. 
To develop the resources of a country, * rem- 
publicam ita moderari, ut opibus firma sit, + 
copiis locuples (after Cic., Att. 8,11). A 
country whose resources are der res- 
publica or civitas opibus firma, copiis lo- 
cuples (Cic., Att., 8,11); respublica adulta, 
et jam firma atque robusta (Cic.); popu- 
lus adultus. || Zo render plain what 
was perpleced and obscure, expli- 
care: explanare: enodare (to free it, as it 
were, from knots): aperire (to lay open; 
cogitationes, consilia, sententiam; fontem 
sceleris). To develop an idea, animi sui 
complicatam notionem evolvere; the 
causes of any thing, explicare alicujus rei 
causas (evolvere causas belli, Enn.): to 
do as thing in a masterly way, preclare 
aliquid ante oculos ponere; diligenter ex- 
plicare or explanare aliquid; accuratius 
evolvere aliquid (e. g., totam delibera- 
tionem, Cic.): to one’s ideas or 
thoughts with great facility, solutum esse 
in explicandis sententiis; subtiliter versari 
de re ("> for stmple erplanations, ex- 
plicare aliquam rem may be used; but for 
fuller or complete explanations of a 
subject or question, explicare de re, Krebs}: 
to develop a subject carefully, accurctely, 
&c., accurate dicere or disputare de re: 
to develop the nature of things, naturam 
(omntum rerum) evolvere (Cic.). {| To 
discover and expose, detegere (prop- 
erly and improperly) : retegere: revelare: 
nudare (properly): denudare: aperire: 
patefacere (lay open). To develop a plot, 
conjurationem patefacere. Developed, nu- 
dus, apertus: evolutus integumentis (ali- 
cujus rei; figuratively, e. g. dissimula- 
tionistuz). |] Develop itself, crescere, 
adolescere (the former only physically ; the 
latter mentally, &c.; also of the constitu- 
tion of a state, Cic., Rep., 2, 11, init.) : pa- 
tére: planum or manifestum fieri: se 
aperire (= discover itself; show itself, 
Nep., Paus., 3, 7): se detegere (to reveal 
itself) : exitum habére: ad exitum venire 
(have a catastrophe, &c.). The ear (of 
corn) develops itself, folliculo se exserit 
spica mollis (Sen. Ep., 124, 11); frux la- 
tens, ruptis velamentis, que folliculos 
agricole vocant, adaperitur (Sen., Q. W., 
5, 18, 2): his character develops itself, *in- 
doles ejus sese ostendit or clarius conspi- 
citur; mores ejus se detegunt (reveal 


dies 
DEVELOPMENT, explicatio (proper! 
and figuratively) ip zZ 
tion) : filum orationis (the manner in which 
the subject of @ speech or treatise is devel- 
oped ; igi Lel., 7, 2): 


vhe; e. g., fabule). To be skillful in the 
development of his thoughts, peck 
esse in explicandis sententiis. 
|| Wander from, deer- 
ied 30 Ged Gian tye 
qua re only (aberrare, pri and fig- 
uratively). || Turn aside or sone 
ftom a path, degredi de vid, devertere 
with or without vid (also deverti, Liv., 29, 
%, 4): defiectere, declinare.de vid: aver- 
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tere se itinere or de itinere (all these 
an intentional departure from a 
road, &c.): deerrare vid or a via (to lose 
one’s road). To deviate into a by-path, de 
vid in semitam degredi. To deviate from 
@ purpose, aberrare a proposito or ab eo, 
od propositum est (unintentionally) ; 
linare (aliquantulum) a proposito (in- 
tentionally). To deviate from one subject 
to another (of an argument, discussion, 
&c.), ab aliqua re ad rem defiectere (Cic., 
Lal., 26, fin.): to deviate from its right 
course, a recto itinere declinare (of a speech, 
Quint.) : to return to the point from which 
we deviated, ut eo revocetur, unde huc 


mihi cer- 
tum est a re digitum nusquam (Cic.). 

DEVIATION, declinatio (also figura- 
tively, declinatio a proposito, Cic., De Or., 
3, 53, extr.): defiexio (Macrob.): deflexus 
(Val. Maz.): abitus ; discessus; decessio: 
decessus (departure): [=> aberratio is 
used by Cicero in the sense of “an escape 
from” (pain, trouble, &c.). 

DEVICE. || Emblematical figure, 
*imago symbolica: insigne (general term 
for a distinctive ee ae: by which oS 
person or thing is recognized). To 

distinguished by his device, ex in- 
signi facile agnosci posse (Nep. ; of the ad- 
mirals ship). || Motto used with the 
device, dictum: sententia: inscriptio: 
index (e. g., tabula cum indice hoc, Liv. ; | 
index sub imagine, Tid.) || Artifice, ars: 
artificium : machina: dolus: fraus; and 
(comedy) tecnna : stropha (réxv7, crpoi). 
To contrive a device, artificium excozgi- 
tare: to employ @ device, artem or machi- 
nam adhibére (alicui rei, or in aliqua re). 
To obtain one’s end by some device, artificio 
aliquid consequi; artificio vincere: any 
thing has been brought into any state by 
the devices of a@ person, alicujus artificiis 
effectum est, ut res in aliquem statum 

eniret (Cia). 

DEVIL diabdlus (é:d$oX0s, Eccl.) : pra- 
vus et subddlus spiritus (Zact.): also ca- 
codemon (Eecl.).. To cast out devils, de- 
monas adjuratione divini nominis expel- 





lere ac (Lact.). A devil's brat, 
Acherontis pabulum (Plaut., Cas., 2,1,12). 
Go to the devil! abi in malam rem! i tu | 


-hinc, quo dignus es (comedy). Impropr., | 


homo (— fellow ; e. g., a poor devil, &c.). | 
A devil, homo perditissimus. 

DEVILISH, diabolicus (Eccl.): nefan- | 
dus: foedus: perditus: sceleratissimus, | 
&c. (e. g., nefanda malitia; foeda, perdi- 
ta, sceleratissima consilia): furialis (most- 
ly poetical, but also Ciceronian, furialis illa 
Vox): diabolicis facibus inflammatus (in- 


spired by the devil). 

DEVILISHLY, diabolice (Eccl): fo- 
fa foedissime (Paul. Nol.): furialiter 

} 

hee nefanda malitia. 

E S, devius (lying away from a 
road ; also figuratively, ried devium, a side 
or by-path, Cic., Att., 4, 3, 4; 14, 10, 1). 
|| Wandering, vid. “A devious step,” 
lapsus (a slip): error. 

DEVISE, excogitare: cogitatione asse- 
qui: invenire (think out ; ¢ out by think- 
ing, &c.): fingere: comminisci (feign, 
imagine ; of something bad ; fingere cau- 
sas, Ter.; comminisci dolum, mendaci- 
um). JN. fabricari et comminisci (P/aut.) ; 
reperire et comminisci (Plaut.): coquere: 
concoquere (hatch, concoct plots, &¢., con- 
silia clandestina; bellum, &c.): machi- 
nari (to form some crafty device): emen- 
tiri (to devise something false; aliquid in 
aliquem). To devise crafty plans, &c., do- 
los nectere, procudere (comedy): to de- 
vise a new way of doing any thing, novam 
alicujus rei faciende rationem excogi- 
tare: to devise any thing for a purpose, 
excogitare rem ad aliquid : to devise the 
means of making any body unpopular, 
querere invidiam in aliquem: to devise 
plots against any body, insidias compa- 
rare, parare alicui (Cic.), moliri (Virg.) ; 
against any body's life, insidias facere or 





ponere vite alicujus (Cic.). I am think- 
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ing what means I can devise of, &c., 10 
mecum sic agito et comparo, quo pacto, 
&c., with subjunctive (e. g., am mo- 
lem minuam, Att.ap. Non.). || Beqgueath 
by will; vid. Bequeatu. 
‘eainco deen Coe (Suet., Galb., 5): 

feminine, legataria (Ulp.). 

DEVISER. Vid. ContTzrver. 

DEVOID. |{Empty, vid. ||Free 
from, without, vacuus re or a re; ex- 
pers jus rei; solutus ac liber a re, 
intactus aliqua re [SyN. in FREE]. De- 
void of care, securus (de aliqua re; e. zg. 
de bello): devoid of fear, metu vacuus, 
[Vid. “Free from.”] To be devoid of, 
vid. “to be Free from.” 

DEVOIR, munus: officium : militis of- 
ficium (the duty of a soldier ; opposed to 
that é 7 


of a ~in-chief) : 
belli or militare (an tndividual’s depart- 
ment of service). , To do one’s devoir (as a 
knight), militis officium prestare (Ces.) ; 
virtutem prestare; se virum prebére: 
fortiter pugnare : they did their deroir so 
well that, &e., tantam virtutem prestite- 
runt, ut, &c. || Act of civility, &c., of- 
ficium (chiefly post- Augustan). To' pay 
one’s deroirs, salutare. convenire aliquem : 
aliquem salutatum venire: salutandi cau- 
s4 venire: ad officium venire: aliquam 

petere (to pay one’s addresses ta). 
DEVOLUTION, *devolutio (technical 


term). 

DEVOLVE, rraans. |] To roll down, 
devolvere. || To move from oneto 
another; to make over any thing 
to any body, deferre aliquid alicui or ad 

liq (e. g. suam auctorita- 
tem ad negotium conficiendum, Cic.): 
mandare alicui aliquid (to charge him to 
perform it ; e. g., negotium): demandare 
(to make over to another what one should 
properly perform one’s self; e. g., curam 
funeris): delegare alicui aliquid (to thrust 
off upon another what one ought to per- 
form one’s self) : [>> conferre and trans- 
ferre aliquid ad aliquem are without an- 
cient authority in this sense: transmittere 
aliquid alicui (e. g., huic hoc tantum bel- 
lum, Cie. ; also filie hereditatem, Plin.). 
To be devolved on any body. Vid. To DE- 
VOLVE, INTRANS. 

DEVOLVE, ryrrans., pervenire ad 
aliquem (e. g., hereditas): transmittitur 
alicui (e. g., hereditas transmittenda erat 
filie, ought to have passed to the daughter, 
Plin.) : cedere alicui (e. g., Pompeii po- 
tentia in Cwsarem cessit, Tac. ; villa cre- 
ditoribus cessit): redire ad aliquem (e. 





| g,regnum, Plaut.; samma imperii, Ces. ; 


property, bona, Ter.): obvenire alicui (e. 
g., hereditas ; fundus alicui hereditate ob- 
venit: milio novum bellum Etruria 
sorte obvenit, Liv.): venire alicui (e. g., 
on the command of the fleet had de- 
volved [by lot], cui classis venisset, Liv. ; 
so hereditas venit rg Cic.). An estate, 
property, &¢c., wh devolves upon any 
body, hereditas alicui venit or obve- 
nit; que ad aliquem venit or pervenit. 
DEVOTE. |i Set apart by a relig- 
ious vow, devovére (e. g., aliquid Deo, 
Cas.): dicare: dedicare : sacrare: con- 
secrare [Syn. in ConsecRATE]: addi- 
cere (by @ decree ; e. g.. agros omnes dew, 
Vell.). || More generally, To give up to 
any object, devovére (by a solemn tow 
of the person making the offer; e. f se 
amicitiz alicujus, Ces. ; se gloriz, “s 
annos suos tibi soli, Or.): dicare Ly 
priate it to, &c.; e. g., hunc totum di 
tibi, Cic.): dedere (to give se 
g.,operam tibi). || To mark owt a per- 
son, &e., for something evil, devo- 
vére (to devote to the infernal gods; e. g., 
natum suum): destinare aliquem alicui 
rei or (better in prose) ad aliquid (e. g., ali- 
quem are, Virg.; aliquem ad mortem, 
Liv.) : addicere (to give up by a formal 
; ; e. g., Galliam perpetus servi- 
tuti, Ces. ; aliquem morti, Cie). || To 
set apart any thing with the inten- 
tton of employing it for a partic- 
ular purpose, seponere (to put it aside 
for; e. ¢, pecuniam ad or in aliquid; ad 
fanum [sc. ornandum}, Cic. ; in edifica- 
tionem templi, Liz.): destinare aliquid 
alicui rei or ad aliquid (to intend it for; e. 
g-, domos publicis usibus, fg etc 
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diem cibo): designare ad aliquid (mark 
tt out for). 

To DrvoTE oNE’s SELF. T'0 give 
one’s self up to. (a) To a person, 
devovére se alicui or alicujus amicitie 
(Cas.): dedere se (totum) alicui (Cic.) : ad- 
dicere se alicui (e. g., senatui, Cic.): dicare 
se alicui (Cic.): applicare se ad amiciti- 
am alicujus (Cic.) or ad aliquem (Varr.): 
totum se alicuitradere. (3) 7’0 a pursuit, 
&c., se dare, dedere or tradere alicui rei: 
studére alicui rei: alicujus rei studio- 
sum esse: dedere se studio alicujus rei 
(e. g., cloquentive, cithara) : operam dare 
or navare (9° in the Silver Age also 
studium dare) alicui rei: operam ponere, 
studium collocare in re; operam confer- 
re in aliquid; adhibére studium ad ali- 
quid or curam et diligentiam in re (to ap- 
ply pains, endeavor, diligenceto any thing): 
colere aliquid, incumbere ad aliquid or in 
aliquid (j-3° alicui rei is wnclassical ; to 
pursue any thing diligently): inservire 
alicui rei (to make one's self the slave of 
any thing); elaborare in re (to use great 
exertions to produce something); agere, 
also sequi aliquid (to give one’s self up es- 
pecially to any thing) ; se conferre ad ali- 
quid or ad studium alicujus rei; se appli- 
care ad aliquid or ad studium quoddam 
(to turn one's careful attention to a thing ; 
to begin to pursue it attentively) [lop 
vacare rei, in this sense, is not ne) : to 
devote one’s self no longer to a thing, 
omittere studium alicujus rei (e. g., sapi- 
enti): to devote one’s self entirely to any 
thing, totum se conferre ad studium ali- 
cujus rei; totum et mente et animo in 
aliquid insistere ; ponere totum animum 
et diligentiam in re ; omni cogitatione et 
cura in aliquid incumbere ; omni studio 
eniti ad aliquid (e. g., ad dicendum): to 
devote one’s self to one thing only, in und 
re quasi tabernaculum sue vite collocare 
(Cic., De Or., 3, 20, 78): to devote one’s 
self entirely to the investigation of one sub- 
ject, totum se in aliqua re exquirendd 
collocare: to devote one's self to literature, 
literis studére ; literarum or doctrinarum 
esse studiosum ; literarum studio se de- 
dere or tradere ; elaborare in literis; ad 
literarum studium or ad doctrine studia 
se conferre ; ad literas incumbere (J3g> 
on the contrary, studiis vacare = not to 
pursue the sciences ; vid. Cic., De Or., 3, 
11, 43): to devote one’s self to philosophy, 
ad studium philosophiz se contferre (47° 
on the contrary, philosophiz vacare = 
to have leisure to pursue philosophy, Crc., 
De Divin., 1, 6, 11): to devote one’s self to 
an art, arti se dedere; artem amplecti: 
to devote one’s self entirely to music, peni- 
tus se dedere musicis: to devote one’s self 
to virtue, virtutem sequi or amplexari: to 
devote one’s self to pleasure, voluptatibus 
se tradere or se dedere. Devovére 
se alicui rei 7s fownd occasionally ; e. g., 
devovére se amicitiw alicujus, Cic.; se 
gloriw, Curt. ; but must be used carefully. 
(y) To sacrifice one’s self to any 
cause, &c.; to devote one’s self to death, 
se ofterre ad mortem: se devovére (to 
the infernal gods); for any body, pro ali- 
quo; for one's country, vitam suam totam 
patriz dedere ; victimam se prebére rei- 
publics ; pro salute patric caput suum 
vovére: to devote myself and all that I 
possess to the cause of my country, se su- 
asque fortunas pro incolumitate patria 
devovére ; se suamque vitam reipublicee 
condonare. Vid. To SacrirICcE ONE’S 


SELF. 

DEVOTED, deditus alicui or alicui rei: 
studiosus alicujus or alicujus rei (to feel a 
strong liking for): addictus alicui or ali- 
cui rei. JN. addictus et deditus: alicui 
rei quasi addictus et consecratus: devo- 
tus alicui or alicui rei (post-Augustan) : 
obnoxius (subject to another’s will under 
some cleo or strong obligation ; hence, 
of subjects, dependents, &c., but also uxori, 
Ter.). JN. obnoxius fidusque: obnoxius 
atque subjectus. To be devoted to any 
body, totum esse alicujus; alicujus esse 
proprium (Cic. ad Div., 7, 30, 2); studio- 
sissimum esse alicujus; eximia caritate 
diligere aliquem (Curt.) ; obnoxium atque 
subjectum esse alicui (Liv., 7, 30; of a 
eeeeton ye: To make any body de- 
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voted to one’s self, aliquem totum facere 
suum; obnoxium fidumque sibi facere 
(Sall. ; not in Cas. or Cic. in this sense). 
To be devoted to pleasure, voluptatibus de- 
ditum esse; voluptatibus servire ; eta- 
tem in voluptatibus collocare ; libidinibus 
se servum prebére. Pompey's devoted 
followers, Pompeii veteres fidique clien- 
tes: a devoted wife, fidissima atque opti- 
ma uxor: to be devoted to hunting, mul- 
tum esse in venationibus: devoted to any 
body’s party, alicujus factioni addictus et 
deditus (Suet.). Any body’s most devoted 
servant, &c., observantissimus or studio- 
sissimus alicujus. {2g Devotissimus in 
Suetonius and Inscriptions, Devoted at- 
tachment. Vid. under DEVOTION. 

DEVOTEDLY, studiose: studio sum- 
mo, or maximo, or ardentiore : devotedly 
attached to any body, studiosissimus or 
studiosissimus cupidissimusque alicujus 
or alicujus rei; summe studiosus alicujus 
or alicujus rei. A devotedly attached wife, 
fidissima atque optima uxor: a devotedly 
attached friend, benevolentissimus atque 
amicissimus (Cic.). 

DEVOTEDNESS. Vid. Devotion = 
devoted attachment, 

DEVOTION. || Act of devoting, de- 
votio (act of sacrificing one’s self for one’s 
country, &c.; also solemn form of curse, 
ban, &c.): ‘dedicatio (act of consecra- 
ting. (agP~ Not dicatio = [ from context | 
“the act, dicandi se in aliam civitatem ;” 
sacratio, late, Macrob.): sepositio (act of 
setting apart, late, Ulp.) || State of be- 
ing devoted to; devoted attach- 
ment to, studium (zeal, predilection for 
an object“ animi assidua et vehemens 
ad aliquam rem applicata magnd4 cum vo- 
luptate occupatio, ut philosophiwz,” &e., 
Cic., Invent., 1, 25, 36): to any thing, ali- 
cujus rei; also with gerund in di; dis- 
cendi, &c.: obsequium (compliance ; ob- 
sequiousness to the will of any one): ob- 
servantia (devotedness accompanied with 
esteem): voluntas: benevolentia (good- 
will): fidus in aliquem animus (fidelity) : 
pietas (dutiful affection) : singularis in ali- 
quem fides atque animus (devoted fidelity 
and attachment, Cic.): incredibilis quidam 
amor (to @ person): omnia in aliquem 
summa ac singularia studia (Cic.): to. 
prove one’s devotion to any one, * probare 
alicui voluntatem suam: he assured him 
of his entire devotion, se proprium ejus 
ore confirmavit: he perceived his particu- 
lar devotion to himself, egregiam in se vo- 
luntatem perspexit: the devotion of the 
legions, promta studia legionum. || De- 
voutness, attenta rerum divinarum co- 
gitatio, contemplatio (a directing of the 
mind to a religious object): pietas erga 
Deum: sanctitas. JN. pietas et sanctitas: 
with devotion, pie (with the fear of God): 
without devotion, negligenter, frigide: to 
fill the hearers with devotion, audientium 
animos religione perfundere. || Devo- 
tions, preces: meditationes piz : medi- 
tationes pietatis augendw or alendw cau- 
sa institutes: to disturb any one’s devo- 
tions, pias alicujus meditationes turbare, 
interpellare. Vid. PRAYERS. 

DEVOTIONAL, pius: Dei studiosus : 
*rebus sacris intentus: *pietatis studio 
deditus. Devotional exercises, * medita- 
tiones pie: *meditationes pietatis au- 
gendw or alendw causé institute : to per- 
form one’s devotional exercises ; perhaps 
ab externis rebus animum ad res divinas 
avocare ; * cogitationes ad res divinas in- 
tendere. 

DEVOUR, vorare: devorare (used also 
figuratively = to read or learn with avidi- 
ty): haurire (to suck down, swallow up 
whole; e. g., of serpents ; also, figuratively, 
of swallowing up property, opes): absor- 
bére (to suck up, suck in ; also, figurative- 
ly, of swallowing greedily; e. g., oratio- 
nem meam): absumere: consumere (of 
diseases ; also of fire): conficere (of dis- 
ease; also of grief, longing, &c.). JIN. 
conticere et consumere : comedere (to 
eat all up; and, improperly, to waste prop- 
erty, &c.). The fire devours, &c., incen- 
dium absumit (domos) ; haurit (aggerem) : 
to be devoured by the flames, incendio con- 
sumi; flammis absumi: to be devoured 
by grief, egritudo exest alicujus animum. 
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To devour anothe’s property (as in “to de 
vour widows’ houses”), aliorum opes devo- 
rare; comedere aliquem (Plaut.): to de- 
vour with his eyes, oculis devorare (also 
=to read with avidity); aliquid oculis 
comedere (to fix longing or greedy eyes 
upon an object): to devour literature, lite- 
ras vorare, devorare ; quasi heluara libris 
(Cic.) : any body’s words, alicujus dicta 
devorare ; any body's speech, alicujus ora- 
tionem absorbére (Cic. ; in the sense o 
wishing the whole of it, to speak of mobo 
but himself): to devour food whole, cibos 
integros haurire (Col.): to devour a stag 
whole, solidum haurire cervum (Plin.). 
|| Zo put up with (as in, to devour one’s 
vexration), devorare (e. g., molestiam: te- 
dium). || Devouring (of flames), omnia 
hauriens; (of disease) tabificus. 

DEVOURER, heluo (gluttonous eater ; 
also, improperly, patrie ; librorum): esor 
(wery late): exesor (tLucr.): confector: 
consumtor. JN. confector et consumtor 
(e. g., omnium ignis). 

DEVOUT, *rebus sacris intentus (at- 
tentive to the service of God, to prayer); 
* pietatis studio deditus; Deum reverens 
(fearing God): pius, religiosus (pious, 
religious): a devout prayer, ardentes pre- 
ces: @ devout heart, animus pius or Dei 
studiosus. 

DELVOUTLY, multé cum veneratione 
(e. g., prosequi Deum, Jac.): religiose: 
sancte (e. g., to pray): attente: pie: re- 
verenter. 

DEVOUTNESS. Vid. Devotion. 

DEW, v., rore aspergere. 

DEW, ros (also, figuratively, of tears). 
The dew falls, rorat; ros cadit: to be 
sprinkle with dew, rore aspergere : fresh- 
fallen dew, ros recens: the dews of heav 
en, ros c@lestis: to be exposed to the dews 
of heaven (at night), nocturnum excipere 
rorem (Ces., B. C., 3, 15): the pearly 
dew, ros vitreus ( giassy, Ov.): the morn- 
ing dew, ros matutinus. 

DEW-BESPRINKLED, roscidus: ro- 
rulentus. 

DEW-DROP, *roris gutta; or by ros 
vitreus (Ov.). 

DEW-LAP, palear; mostly palearia, 
plural. 

DEWY, roscidus: rorulentus ( Cat. 
Col., Plin.; materia, terra, &c.): rorans 
(figuratively ; e. g., lacrime#): roratus 
(sprinkled with dew, &c.). 

DEXTERITY, habilitas: [5 > ingenii 
dexteritas, or dexteritas (ad aliquid) only, 
is “tact,” “worldly wisdom,” ‘“ address ;" 
not“dexterity.” Vid. SKILLFULNEsS. 

DEXTROUS. Vid. SkILLFvuL. 

DEXTROUSLY. Vid. Skizi¥rvuuty. 

DIABETES, profluvium urine (Plin. ; 
perhaps diabétes as technical term; but its 
Latin meaning is water-pipe, siphon): * di 
arrhoea urinosa (technical term). 

DIABOLIC, 5 

DIABOLICAL. via. DEVILISH. 

DIABOLISM. Vid. Devirism. 

DIACONATE, diaconatus (as ecclesias- 
tical office): *diaconi munus (with refer- 
ence to the individual filling it). 

DIADEM, diadéma (Cic.): insigne re-- 
gium. To place (a diadem) on any body's 
head, imponere alicui or alicujus capiti. 

DIADEMED, diadematus (Plin.). 

DIAGONAL, diagonalis and (Greek 
diagonios; also, feminine, diagonia (all 
Vir... A diagonal, diagonalis (or diago- 
nios, or diagonia, or diagonii) linea (all 


Vitr.). 

DIAGRAM, forma geometrica: descrip- 
tio. To draw a diagram, formam geome- 
tricam describere. [gp Diagramma is 
the musical scale, Vir. 

DIAL, solarium (sun-dial): or horari- 
um (Censor. de die natali). || Dial-plate, 
* orbis cireumscriptus numeris. 

DIALECT, genus lingue: dialectus (the 
former the Latin expression, the latter bor- 
rowed from the Greek, Suet., Tib., 56). 
Eariier writers used lingua or sermo. T' 
Jive Greck dialects, quinque sermonis Grea- 
ci differenti. To speak in the Doric dia- 
lect, Dorice loqui. 

DIALECTIC, diatecticus. || D1aLEec- 
tics, dialectica, plural, or dialectica, 
[I> the correctness of the latter form ig 
incorrectly denied by Zumpt ad Cic., Off., 


DIAS 


ghee 


OIALECTICIAN, Winloctiows. 
DIALLING, 


thi. 

diamétros G 

Col., Vitr.); pure Latin, rd oa Hg 

linea, Plin., 2 23, 21): linea media (Cie), 
A semi-ciameter, * us (technical 


in diameter, quasi pedalis (of the sun, Cic., 
‘Acad. 2, %6, 28): a vessel four feet in di- 
praia dolium, quod occupat per medi- 


oh soopee (ef. Vitr., 6, 6, 3). 
ae diamétros (e. g., Ta- 


dhatio, Firm., Math., 4, 1, mid.). 
DIAMETRICALLY, per medium (aft- 
er example from Vitr., under DIAMETER). 
| Fie., prorsus (e. g., dissentire, &c.). 
Diametrically opposite, valde contrarius 
(Cie.; sunt enim valde contrarius illa, 
vocantur negantia): tamquam e re- 
pa contrarius (Cic.; of things that, 
though directly opposite, yet correspond, 
being dis- 


DIAMOND, adamas. A glazier’s dia- 
adamas ferro inclusus: parva ada- 
mantis crusta, que ferro inclusa est (vid. 
As Pood esi adamanti- 
nus, di *insigne crucis in 
formam adamantibus aes dintinetian, A dia- 
mond ring, * annulus adamante ornatus, 
BrAPASON, diapason (G:a2 raciy, se. 
xopday, Vitr., 5, 4). 
IAPENTE, diapente (or &a xévre; 
vid. note under DiaTESSARON). 
DIAPHORESIS i pore 
Ma FST Theod., Prise, de 
RETIC ge A ‘ion orati- 
cus (Cal. Aur., Tard. 2, 12; da hank 
xés, tn Greek characters, Cels.. 21, 
DIAPHRAGM, precordia, plural ; _Sep- 
tam, quod membrana quadam superiores 
—_ Mae)» laph ab yp gaya di- 
cit (Cels.) : ae (écagpa 4 
Cel. Aur., teas in Celsus fn Grock awe Ms 
acters) : disseptum, _ vecdvea et ce- 
tera ae rit ¢. -» Somn, 
Scip., 1, 6). 
DIARRHEA, fluor (general term, Cels. 
In Scribon., fluor solutioque stomachi) : 
alvi profluvium or profusio; alvus cita, 
citatior, liquida, — sare tom sag 
pota, in Greek characters, Ci 
suffering from diarrhea, fale rum 
esse (Cels.); profiuvio laborare: to 
on diarrhea, alvum ciére, movére, aie. 
re, elicere: to check or stop a diarrhea, 
alvum fusam firmare (Céls.): alvum as- 
tringere, sistere. I was seized by so vio- 
ee = aitack of diarrhea, tanta me corri- 
bed dpe (Cie). A achat is check- 
ve consistit ( 
YY, porccseedy mea de- 


To record in a cee the 
facts that I hear stated, *eorum, que au- 
haar (ab aliquo), commentarios conficere 
). 
DIASTYLE, diast¥los species #dium 


e)e 
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DIATESSARON, diatessarién (as tech- 
nical term ; it occurs = 611 reccapwv Xo p- 
dav. This and diapason sho sou 9 perhaps, 
be written in Greek characters, as Macrob., 
Somn, Scip., 2,1, Freund). 

DIATONIC, diatonicus (e. g., modula- 
tio, Mare. Capelli.) : diaténus “ um). 

DIATRIBE, commentatio: disputatio : 
libellus. 


DIBBLE, s. The nearest terms are ca- 
preolus and pastinum. Syn. in Hoe. 

DIBBLE, v., infodere (dig in): scrobe 
or sulco deponere. 

DICE, v., talis or tesseris ludere; alea 
or aleam ludere (to play at dice): aleam 
exercére (Tac.); aleam studiosissime lu- 
dere ; alew indulgére (to be a dicer; to 
gamble) : forum aleatorium calefacere 
(literally, “to keep the dice-board hot” [fo- 
rum, from forus]}, Oct. ap. Suet., Oct., 71). 

DICE. [Vid. Dre, aI (where the phrases 
will be found). 

DICE-BOARD, abacus (Macrob., Sat., 1, 
5): alveus (Suet., Claud., 33; Plin.): al- 
veolus (Cic., De Fin., 5, 20) : tabula (Ov., 
Eleg. Nux, 77; sheer 1, 89): forus alea- 

torius (Suet., Aug 71). 

DICE-BOX, is (drp6s) : fritillus 
(“of a cylindrical form, with parallel in- 
dentations on the inside, so as to make a 
oe, noise when the dice were shaken,” 

Dict. of Antiqg.): orca (bellying out in 
the centre, ee 3, 50): pyrgus (tower- 
shaped, with spirally-ascen 3 grooves in- 
side ; ti was ficed af the end of the board: 
turricula only tn the superscription of 
Mart., 14, 16, prey is not genuine). To 
put the dice in dice-bor, mittere talos 
in phimum or inion to shake the dice- 
phimum or fritillum concutere. 

DICEPHALOUS, biceps. ; 

DICER, aleo (devoted to dice): aleator 

“BidHoTos gambler). 

ICHOTOMIZE, in duas partes divi- 


+ ICHOTOMIZED, dichotémis (é:x4r- 
opos, Macrob., Somn. "Scip., 1. , 6). 

DICING, alea. Vid. Gamrne. 

DICTATE, v. {|| Suggest, suggerere 
or subjicere alicui (to suggest ; to put any 
pea ts a "3 mind): monére ali- 

|, Or monére ut (to warn, &c.; 
oy the hear, of God) : Sher gater yp FS 
inspirare, poetical and post-Augustan). 
To dictate to any body the thought, plan, 
&c., mentem alicui dare, ut, &c.; in eam 
mentem aliquem impellere, ut, &e. This 
thought was dictated to Metellus from above, 
Metello divinitus hoc venit in mentem: 
to dictate a plan, subjicere consilium : the 
course which sorrow dictates, que dolor 
subjicit (Liv.): such language as anger 
and dissimulation dictate, sermo, qualem 
ira et dissimulatio gignit (Tac., Ann., 2, 
57, 3): necessity dictated this law, inopia 
scripsit hanc legem: to dictate what one 
is to say or answer, subjicere, quid dicat 
aliquis ; admonére, quid Tespondeat ali- 
quis. A few words which my feelings dic- 
tate, pauca, que me animus monet (Sai.): 

= to utter what others are to 
follow. To “teach,” “command,” is the 
meaning that is involved in dictator ; but 
no example of it is found in the ante-Au- 
gustan age. It is used by Quintilian, &c.; 
and so reason seems to dictate, et ita vide- 
tur ratio dictare (Quint.): which nature 
dictated, quod natura dictavit ( Quint.). 
| To aioe what another is to write 
nebo: dictare: to dictate poems to any 
y, prescribere carmina alicui (7%b.). 
ps Prescribe, prescribere (e. g., jura civi- 
bus; also preseribere ut, ne, &c.): con- 
stituere (to fiz; e. g., terms, conditiones ; 
a law, le Ve imponere alicui (e. g., con- 
ditiones). Vid. Commanp. 

DICTATE, s., prescriptum: precep- 
tum (express directions how any thing is 
to be made or done) : monitus (warning, 
counsel): prescriptio (the direction or 
rule which reason, nature, or any authori- 
ty or obligatory document prescribes ; pre- 
scriptio nature, rationis, Cic.): lex: re- 
gula: norma (law, rule, &c.). To utter 
dictates, precepta dare or tradere alicu- 
jus rei or de aliqua re: to observe dictates, 
pene peg servare: to transgress or 
neglect them, prescriptum egredi; pre- 
cepta negligere (Plin.). 
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DICTATION. || Act of dictating 
what is to be written down; by cir- 
cumlocution : dictatio (very late, Paui., 
Dig.). \| Act of ordering, &c. To act 
by bod: 


Dicrate, s.; COMMAND, s. 
picTAToR, dictator. 


turam gerere. 

DICTATORIAL, dictatorius; imperio- 

rm bare ge hf in a dictatorial man- 
pe ain (e. g., precipere). 

ATORSHIP,  aistubure : to lay 

seat the dictatorship, dictaturam depone- 

Te: to hold the dictatorship, dictaturam 


gerere. 
DICTION, dicendi or scribendi_genus: 
orationis or sermonis genus: oratio: ser- 


* onomasticon Grogsnerixby : collection oF 
words and names, arranged according to 
their subjects). Dictionarium be- 
longs to ihe barbarous s Latin of the Middle 
Ages. A , *th us 
verborum : @ small or dictionary, 
*index verborum : to make a dictionary, 
lexicon condere, conficéte ; Ruknken has 
*Latine lingue thesauram construere. 





qui 
est (Plin. Ep., 1, 22, 2). 

DIDACTIC, * didacticus. 

DIDAPPER, raergus. 

DIE, plural DCE. an small cu 
bie body, cubus (Greek) ; , qua- 
drantal (Gell.); figura ex omni yess qua- 
drata (ibid.): of or Z to a die, cu- 
bicus: like a die, cubo similis, |] A cube 
used in gaming, talus (dorpts, dor pt- 
xaos, de aXos ; with six ; only four 
of them square, and marked respect- 
ively with 1, 3, 4, and 6 points; the other 
ae sides were rounded and blank) : tesse- 

siz sides, marked 


it or assistit, and pamelor! 
repeated, A throw of the dice, jactus, or 
missus, talorum ; or from simply 


context, 

jactus. The best, or most lucky throw, was 
called Venus, or a venereus (with the 
tali, when each of them presented a@ differ- 
ent number) ; jactus basilicus (with the tes- 
sere, when ali siz were thrown). The worst, 
or most unlucky throw, was called canis, ca- 
nicula (with the tali, when none but ecen 
numbers were thrown); jactus vulturius 
(with the tesserse, when ali were aces or sin- 
&le points). The next to the canis was when 
siz were thrown =1, 1,1, 3, called senio; 
the next to that, when seven were thrown 

1, 1,1, 4, called ursus or ursa; the next, 
when eight =1, 1, 3, 3, called stesichorus 
(which won). To play at dice, talis (or tes- 
seris) hadere: ale&, or aleam, ludere; alea 
se oblectare (=> not ocellatis ludere, 
Suet., Aug., 83): to throw dice, talos (tes- 
seras) jacere or mittere: a game at dice, 
alea; Judus talarius. The die is cast, jac- 





ta est alea. 

the eccniege via ap sag 3 thet ng = 
3 : de- 

mori Blip Pa ere to others ; 

pecially of a 


death in " misery, slavery, disgrace, &e. ; 
e. g., emori potius quam servire, 
aut vincere aut emori.; in Cic- 
ero only in the infinitive) : ‘intermori ce 
(1) paulatim mori; but in this sense only 
figuratively of trees, @ fire, &e.; (2) in 
tempus, in presens mori; of an apparent 
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death, a fainting-fit, &c.). [53° For mori, 
the Latin, like every other language, has 
many euphemistic expressions ; decedere : 
vitd decedere : e vita cedere: a or e vita 
discedere : e vita excedere: ex vita egre- 
di: exire de ore vita: abiree vita: e vita 
proficisci (all = “to depart this life’) : vi- 
tam ponere or relinquere: vitam edere 
(to quit this life): animam efilare or ede- 
re: extremum vite spiritum edere (to 
breathe one’s last: (3° animum exspira- 
re or exspirare only; vitam or animam 
exhalare; vitam or extremum spiritum 
exhalare are poetical; but exspirare, Liv., 
37, 53): vivere or esse desinere (to ccase 
to be): inter homines esse or agere desi- 
nere: homines relinquere (to depart from 
this world ; post-Augustan): exstingui 
(figuratively ; taken from putting out a 
light): perire (to perish before one’s time ; 
especially by suicide; never without an ad- 
verb or ablative of manner, &c.; e. g.,sum- 
mo cruciatu, turpiter, ferro): interire (to 
die slowly, either by an unperceived and 
easy death or by a long and painful one ; 
mostly with mention of the manner, e. g., 
fame aut ferro): nature satisfacere or 
debitum reddere (to pay the debt of na- 
ture): natures concedere (to yield to the 
universal law of death): mortem cum vita 
cormmutare (to pess from life into death) : 
mortem or diem supremum obire (to reach 
the appointed end of life; mostly of a peace- 
Sul death = nérpov émoneiv: (a> obire 
morte is un-Latin ; obire only, wnclas- 
sical) : mortem oppetere (as a moral act 
of one who, if he does not court death, yet, 
at all events, faces it with firmness; e. g., 
millies oppetere mortem, quam illa 
perpeti malle) : mortem (less commonly) 
morte occumbere (e. g., pro patria) : oc- 
cidere (to fall ; e. g., in bello, Cic.). To 
die a natural death, nature concedere or 
satisfacere; vitam nature reddere; mor- 
bo nature debitum reddere; sud morte 
defungi; fato obire mortem; fataliter mo- 
ri: to die a violent death, morte violent& 
perire: to die a voluntary death, conscis- 
cere mortem voluntariam (Cic.; vid. Su- 
tcrpE): to die of a disease, morbo mori, 
or perire, or confici, or consumi, or absu- 
mi; in morbum implicitus moritur ali- 
quis (Nep.): to die suddenly, repentino 
mori; subita morte exstingui or corripi: 
to die in a calm, composed frame of mind, 
animo #quo paratoque mori: to die be- 
fore his time, mature decedere (Nep., Att., 
2,1; vid. Bremi): to die of hunger [vid. 
HUNGER]: to die of a wound, ex vulnere 
mori: to die of his wounds, ex vulneribus 
perire (Liv.) : to die of old age, senectute 
confectum or derelictum supremum diem 
obire: to be about to die, to be dying, ani- 
mam agere: to wish to die, vitam fugere :~ 
to be determined to die, obstinatum esse 
mori: to die in any body's arms, in alicu- 
jus complexu extremum vite spiritum 
edere : to die by any body’s hands ‘vid. 
Hanp] : to die an honorable death, hones- 
ta morte defungi: to die in battle, (in) proe- 
lio or acie cadere: to die for any body, 
mori or emori pro aliquo: mortem oppe- 
tere pro alicujus salute; cadere pro ali- 
quo (in battle). Improrr. || To die of 
fear, to be almost dead with fear, pene ti- 
more corruere (Cic.): to die of joy, fear, 
&c., gaudio, terrore exstingui, exanimari, 
opprimi (after Cic.): to die with laugh- 
ing, risu (pene) corruere (Cic.) ; risu 
(pene) emori (Z'er.); risu rumpi (Afran. 
ap. Non.) : to die for one’s country, pro pa-, 
triad mori; pro patrid mortem oppetere ; 
largiri patria suum sanguinem (Cic.). 
|| Zo suffer capital punishment, 
capitis poenam or supplicium  subire. 
|| To Dik away, intermori (of plants, 
&c.; of fire): senescere (grow old; both 
properly and figuratively ; e. g., of strength, 
diseases, hope, zeal, &c.): remittere (to 
abate ; of rain, pain, a fever, &c.): defer- 
vescere (to cool down; of heat, desires, 
vassions): hebescere (to grow blunt; e. 
g.. of the mind): quiescere : conquiesce- 
re (to rest): residére: considére : remit- 
tere (uf winds and passions, &c.): conci- 
dere (of winds, poetical, Hor.) : contices- 
cere (of a noise; e. g., of an uproar, &C¢.; 
also of rage). The wind has quite died 
amay, ane vis omnis cecidit. || Z’o lose 
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vigor or life gradually, mori, emo- 
ri, intermori (of plants, trees): mori, emo- 
ri, preemori (the last, to die at one end, of 
limbs) ; exanimari (of animals) ; sanguine 
et tanquam spiritu carére ccepisse (of 
limbs). These arms are dead, hi lacerti 
mortui sunt. 

DIET, »v., vietu curare morbos; victu 
mederi; dist curare (to cure by diet). 

DIET, diwta: victus: ratio victis 
(Cels.) : certus vivendi modus ac lex: 
lex quedam ciborum (Cic.): rigid diet, 
abstinentia (abstinence in eating and 
drinking ; as, to assuage fever by a strict 
attention to diet, abstinentia febrim miti- 
gare, Quint., 2, 17, 9): too strict a diet, ni- 
mia abstinentia. The body is strengthen- 
ed by exercise and attention to diet, corpus 
validius fit exercitatione et lege quadam 
ciborum (Quint.). Attention to one's diet, 
ciborum observatio (Quint. 11, 3, 23). 
Maladies for which attention to diet is the 
best cure, ea corporis mala, quibus victts 
ratio maxime subvenit (Cels.). Strict at- 
tention to their diet and exercises, ciborum 
atque exercitationum certa necessitas 
(Quint., 10, 5, 15, of gladiators): a light 
diet, cibus infirmus (Cels.): to cure by 
means of diet, victu curare morbos; victu 
mederi; diwta curare: to prescribe a strict 
diet, *Jegem quandam ciborum constitu- 
ere. || Assembly of states, *consilium 
or conventus principum [[>3> not comi- 
tia, which Nolten properly rejects}. 

DIET-DRINK, potio medicata: pocu- 
lum medicatum: sorbitio (of any thing, 
ex aliqua re, Cels., 2, 30). 

DIETETICS, dietetica, e, f. ; ea medi- 
cine pars, quee victu curat morbos, or que 
victu medetur (Cels., Prefat., p. 13, Bip.) : 
to write on dietetics, *scribere de morbis 
victu curandis ; or * de victis ratione pre- 
cipere. : 

To DIFFER. || To be different, dif- 
ferre ; in any thing, aliqua re or in aliqua 
re; from any body, ab aliquo: distare (to 
be separated by an interval; not in this 
sense tn Cas.); aliqua re; in any thing, 
ab aliqua re [ poetically, alicui or alicui 
rei]: discrepare (properly of difference in 
sound, aliqua re or in aliqua re; from «ny 
thing, a or cum aliqué re; cum aliquo; 
about any thing, de aliqua re; all three 
with inter se, from each other): diversos 
esse: to differ very widely, longe esse di- 
versa atque sejuncta (Cic.), plurimum dif- 
ferre. To differ only in words, verbo in- 
ter se discrepare, re unum sonare (Cic.). 
To differ much, or in many respects, mul- 
tum [fog not multa] ditferre, muitum 
inter se distare: to differ little, paullum 
differre. || Zo disagree, discrepare cum 
aliquo and cum re (not to be in unison 
with ; opposed to concinere): dissidére, 
dissentire a and cum aliquo (not to agree 
in opinion ; opposed to consentire): writ- 
ers differ from each other, discrepat inter 
scriptores, inter auctores: to differ from 
any one more in words than in reality, ab 
aliquo dissentire verbis magis quam sen- 
tentiis: to agree with one in reality, but to 
differ in words, re concinere, verbis dis- 
crepare cum aliquo. 

DIFFERENCE, s., varietas : diversitas: 
discrepantia: differentia: distantia: dis- 
similitudo (Syn. in DirFEREeNT]. To 
make no difference between one man and 
another, nullum persone, or personarum 
discrimen facere or servare: to do away 
with all difference between one thing and 
another, omnium rerum delectum atque 
discrimen tollere : there is a difference be- 
tween, aliquid interest inter... &c.; est, 
quod differat inter ... &c.: tw makes a 
great difference whether... or... &c., in- 
terest (utrum)...an... &c.: there is a 
very considerable difference between . . ., ali- 
quantum interest inter, &c.; or nequa- 
quam idem est, with accusative and infin- 
itive: there is a mighty difference between 
them, pernimium interest inter eos: the 
principal difference between men and the 
brute creation is, that, &c., inter homi- 
nem ac belluam hoc maxime interest, 
quod, &c.: there is no difference of mean- 
ing, nihil significationis interest: what a 
difference! quantum differt! with only this 
difference, illo tantum discrimine inter- 
posito: difference of Character, morum 





DIFF 

distantia or dissimilitudo: difference of 
character and pursuits, distantia mo- 
rum studio ue. [Vid. DistincTion.] 
|| Misunderstanding, dissensio: dis- 
sidium. JN. dissensio ac dissidium: dis. 
sidium ac dissensio [SyNn. in D1saGREE- 
MENT]. There is a difference between us, 
est inter nos aliqua dissensio; disside- 
mus inter nos: some difference sprang up 
between the friends, aliqua amicorum dis- 
sensio facta est. [Vid. DispuTE, Quar- 
REL.] || Difference of opinion, dis- 
crepantia (want of agreement) ; .dissensio 
(diversity in opinion) : there exists a great 
diversity of opinion, varie et discrepantes 
sunt sententiz: dissensio de hac re inter 
(e. g., philosophos) est: on these points 
great differences of opinion exist (a 

philosophers), de his summa (philosopho- 
rum) dissensio est; or magna dissensio est. 

DIFFERENT, varius (changeable, vary- 
ing ; of the same object): diversus (differ- 
ent, of several objects with respect to each 
other); in plural, JN. varii et diversi: dis- 
par, impar, alicui rei (of size or greatness, 
unequal; dispar, partially different; ime 
par, wholly hall in plural, JN. di- 
versi et impares: dissimilis, alicujus rei 
(in nature or quality, unlike): in plural, 
Jn. dispares ac dissimiles: disjunctus 
(separate ; especially of places): discrepans 
(not agreeing or accordant) ; plural, varii 
et discrepantes: alius (not the same, an- 
other). To be different, diversos esse ; in- 
ter se differre or discrepare ; to be of 
different opinions, dissentire; dissidére. 
The preposition de has a different signifi- 
cation in the same word, de prepositio in 
uno eodemque verbo diversitatem signifi- 
cationis capit: different pursuits, studia 
varia, disparia (Cic.) : a different reading, 
*varia, discrepans lectio; * varietas lecti- 
onis: to mark the different readings of a 
manuscript, * discrepantes lectiones codi- 
cis notare. 

DIFFERENTIAL, * differentialis (as 
technical term). The differential calculus, 
* calculus differentialis (technical term). 

DIFFERENTLY, aliter. (otherwise) : 
alio modo or pacto: alia ratione (in an- 
other manner, &c.): secus (not 80). If it 
should turn out differently, si secus acci- 
dcrit. 

DIFFICULT, difficilis (hard to execute 
or accomplish): non facilis (not easy ; by 
Litotes = far from easy): arduus (hard to 
reach or attain to; stronger than difficilis, 
of what borders on the impossible) : impe- 
ditus (intricate, surrounded with difficul- 
ties ; opposed to expeditus) : magni nego- 
tii (requiring great labor ; opposed to nul- 
lius negotii). Very difficult, perdifficilis ; 
perarduus; perimpeditus: a@ dificult la 
bor (child-birth), partus difficilis or labori- 
osus: to have a difficult labor, partum dif- 
ficulter edere: a difficult task, magnum 
opus atque arduum: @ difficult book, *li- 
ber difficilis ad intelligendum: a difficult 
passage, * locus difficilis ad explicandum 
{{2>=> locus contortus, bad): any thing 
is a dificult task, res est magni negotii; 
magnum opus est atque arduum. TI see 
how difficult the thing is, res quanta sit in- 
telligo: to be difficult, difficilem esse ad 
persequendum (to be difficult of execu- 
tion) ; difticiles habére explicatus (to be 
difficult to explain ; ae a passage, Cic., De 
NV. D., 3, 39, 94); difficilem esse ad intelli- 

endum (hard to understand) : difficult to 

e, &c,, difficilis or non facilis, with su- 
perlative in u; or with ad and gerundive, 
or with infinitive or substantive. [For the 
difference of these constructions, vid. Easy.] 
It is difficult to, difficile or non facile, ar- 
duum, or magnum, or magni est, with in- 
finitive. 

DIFFICULTY, difficultas (general term, 
especially in affairs the execution of which 
requires the application of great strength 
and powerful means): negotium (the patns 
and labor necessary for the attainment of 
an object) : impedimentum (hinderance by 
which the attainment of an object ts delay 
ed): nodus (the knot to be untied = the dif- 
ficulty to be overcome in an intricate mat- 
ter or question): scrupulus (the scruple, or 
disturbing doubt ; the difficulty that amind 
makes or finds in the consideration of any 
thing). With difficulty, difficulter: diffi- 





the ground, difficultates locorum : the 

ing is one of great difficulty, or is sur- 
rounded with difficulties, res habet mul- 
tum difficultatis or magnam difficultatem ; 
res est in magna difficultate; res multis 
difficultatibus obstructa est: the thing is 
one of no difficulty, nihil est negotii: res 
nihil est negotii: there is no longer any 
difficulty ; or, all the difficulty is overcome, 
nihil negotii superest : what difficulty is 
there? quid est negotii? I am aware of its 
difficulty, res quanta sit intelligo: there 
was dificulty in getting the corn conveyed 
(to a camp, &c.), minus commode frumen- 
tam supportabatur: to create or cause a 
difficulty, difficultatem afferre (of things 
pod chetesh the 2-5 peers Cic. ; in the 
way of any thing, iquid; to any body, 
alicui): to make difficulties, cunctari (to 
delay): tergiversari (to make evasive ex- 
cuses, and so try to escape): gravari (either 
absolutely or with infinitive: to set about it 
unwillingly). I shall make no difficulty, 
nihil in me erit more. I shall throw no 
difficulties in your way in either case, neu- 
tra in re vobis difficultas a me erit: to 
meet with a serious difficulty, in magnam 
difficultatem incurrere: to remove a diffi- 
culty, difficultati mederi; nodum expedi- 
re (to remove @ perplexity, a difficulty) : to 
remove any body's difficulties (= scruple), 
scrupulum alicui eximere: to remove or 
conquer the difficulty of any thing, infrin- 
gere difficultatem alicujus rei: te make 
difficulties when there are none, nodum in 
scirpo querere (Prov., Ter., Andr.,5, 4,38). 
|| Difficulties (= pecuniary embarrass- 
ment), difficultas nummaria: difficultas 
domestica (Cic., Cat., 1, 6,14): inopia pe- 
cuniz or rei pecuniariz : inopia argenti or 
argentaria: inopia nummaria: angustie 
pecunie. The pecuniary difficulties of a 
State, angusti #rarii or pecuniz publice. 
To be in difficulties, de pecunia laborare: 
to be in extreme difficulties, in summa dif- 
ficultate nummarid esse : to fall into the 
greatest difficulties, in summas angustias 
adduci: to relieve any body from his diffi- 
culties, aliquem difficultate nummaria eru- 
ere. || Objection, vid. 

DIFFIDENCE, modestia: pudor: ve- 
recundia (Syn. in Mopesty]. [>> Dif- 
fidentia (mostly with alicujus rei), opposed 
to fidentia, is ‘‘ distrust,” “want of confi- 
dence” in a person or thing; in Cicero, 
and even in Justin [1, 8, 10), it is used 
only for want of confidence in one’s self, 
or one’s own | 

DIFFIDENT, modestus : verecundus : 
timidus: sibi diffidens: ingenio suo diffi- 
dens (distrusting himself or his own abil- 


tttes, &C.). 

DIFFIDENTLY, modeste: timide: ve- 
recunde: diffidenter: timide et diffiden- 
ter (with fear and di: 6 
_ DIFFUSE, v., diffundere (to pour out 
into differnt parts, to spread, properly and 
#guraticely ; e. g., sanguis per venas in 
omne corpus d itur; @ mi. 


no- 
tion that is widely diffused, error longe la- 
teque diffusus): differre (to ither 


and. thither ; properly and figuratively, ig- 
nem, rumorem, famam; hence, also—to 
spread as a be tig rey (to carry 
about ; properly and figuratively, pacis 
bona, Vell.; incendia, cedes, terrorem, 
Tac. ; of spreading a rumor, &c., not pre- 


Augustan; Col., Plin.): circumfundere | 
(to pour around, aliquid alicui rei, or ab- | 


solutely ; figuratively, voluptates, Liv. ; 





WDIGA 
nitorem, Quint.): disseminare (sow here 
and there; scatter about; e. g., 8ermonem, 
malum): spargere: dispergere (scatter ; 
figuratively, e. g., ramorem) : 2 
di : pervul to the 


i : gare (to bring it 
knowledge of people ; e.g., rumorem, rem): 
evulgare: in vulgus edere (to publish what 
ought to be kept secret). To diffuse joy, 
lxtitiam dare (e. g., among my enemies, in- 
imicis meis); lztitid afficere (e. g., among 
the Roman people, populum Romanum). 
A false opinion of any body that is widely 
diffused, vulgata falso de aliquo opinio: a 
society that is very widely diffused, societas 
latissime patens. To be diffused, se dif- 
fundere: diffundi (properly and figura- 
tively): serpere (to creep about ; to extend 
itself gradually ; properly and figurative- 
ly) : increbrescere aed grow frequent, on 
mon, str , &e.; of reports, customs, &c.). 
To be widely diffused, late diffundi or se 
diffundere (properly; e. g., of boughs ; 
then, figuratively, of reports, mistakes) : late 
serpere (of what widely, but grad- 
ually ; e. g., of fire, the vine; then, igura- 
tively, of reports): longius serpere atque 
progredi (of an evil) : serpere manareque 
in dies latius (of a daily increasing evil): 
longe lateque fiuere (e. g., of a doctrine or 
creed, doctrina Pythagore). Jo be dif- 
fused through or over any thing, diffundi 
or se diffundere per or in aliquid (e. g., 
in omne corpus) ; pervadere per aliquid. 
Vid. SPREAD. 

DIFFUSE, adj., longius progrediens, 
evagans: preter modum longus(lengthy): 
multus (one who gives much): nimius 
(one who gives too much): verbosus (us- 
ing many words where few words might 
serve) : copiosus (with abundance of words 
and matter): longus (long). [[-=> Pro- 
lixus is unclassical in this sense.] A dif- 
Suse style of oratory, vagum orationis ge- 
nus ; oratio vagans: to be diffuse, latius, 
uberius dicere, disputare; pluribus dice- 
re; multa verba facere de re: to be very 
diffuse, late or latius se fundere ; longum 
esse; multum esse in aliqua re: to be too 
diffuse, effusius dicere; nimium esse in 
aliqua re: [>>> diffusus must be used cau- 
tiously (e. g., opus diffusum: diffusus per 
multa volumina. Cicero has oratio colla- 
tata et diffusa ; opposed to angusta et con- 
cisa [ Or., 56, 187]; diffusus et dissipatus; 
of materials exi: without classification). 

DIFFUSELY, late: longe: fuse: dif- 

se. JN. latius et diffusius: copiose : 
verbose : multis verbis. To speak diffuse- 
ly, copiose, longius or latius et diffusius 
dicere: too diffuse, verbosius quam neces- 
se erat: to write diffusely, late or verbose 
aliquid perscribere : to speak too diffusely 
(of an orator), orationem provehere. 

DIFFUSENESS, lIongitudo (length ; 
orationis, Cic.). By circumlocution. 

DIFFUSION, extentio or extensio (er- 
tension; Vitr., 9, 1, 13): prolatio (act of 
carrying further ; finitum, Liv.) : propa- 
gatio (the act of widening or extending ; 
e. g., finium, imperii). Mostly by circum- 
locution [ {23> diffusio, Sen. ; but only in 
diffusio animi; disseminatio, very late ; 
evangelii, Tert.}. 

DIFFUSIVE. Vid. Dirruser, adj. 

DIG, v., rnTR., fodere: to dig for any 
thing, aliquid rimari (to search for by dig- 
ging ; e. g., radices arborum) ; suscitare 
et elicere (e. g., fontem) ; e terre caver- 
nis elicere (e. g., ferrum ; the last two = 
to dig for; to endeavor to find and bring 
up from the bowels of the earth). || TRANS. 
To dig out or up, fodere, effodere (e. g., 
Gold, silver): elicere (e. g., ferrum e ca- 
vernis) : eruere (e. g., a corpse). || To 
work about by digging; to dig over, 
fodere (e. g.,a@ garden). || To make by 
digging, fodere; effodere (e. g., a well, 
a lake, &c.): infodere (e. g., sulcum, la- 
cum), || To dig through, perfodere: to 
dig under, suffodere: to dig round, cir- 
cumfodere (general term) : ablaqueare or 
oblaqueare (to dig round a tree): to dig 
up by the roots, eradicare: exstirpare: 
radicitus vellere, evellere, extrahere, 
evellere et extricare. 

DIGAMMA, digamma, atis: digammon 
(Seld., digammos, feminine, se. litera). 
The olic digamma, digamma or digam- 
mon olicum. 





DIGN 


DIGEST, s. (collection of Roman laws 
digesta (plural adjective; cf. Just., Cod., 
17, 


|| In the stomach, ne 
coquere (transitt and intransitively ; 
properly, also figuraiively, both of digest- 


3 to work up thoroughiy ; 


organs of digestion). e 
of digerere cibos in this sense; for cibi 
digeruntur (it is in this way only that the 
phrase occurs ; never in the active, of the 
person digesting) means “the masticated 
or digested food is distributed through the 
system ;? vid. Celsus (pref.); but digeri 
may be used when no distinction is neces- 
sary; e. g., cibos mansos demittere, quo 
facilius digerantur (Quint. 10, 1, 19). 
Easy to digest, facilis ad co - 
hard to digest, difficilis ad concoquen- 
dum, concoctioni, or concoctu ; quod dif- 
ficulter concoquitur. The food we have 
taken is a burden to the stomach till it is 
digested, alimenta, que accepimus, quam- 
diu in sud qualitate perdurant et solida 
innatant stomacho, onera sunt (Sen. Ep, 
84,6). |] Arrange in order, digerere: 
in ordinem digerere: descripte et electe 
digerere (opposed to confuse et permiste 
dispergere): disponere (e. g., of the parts 
of an oration, &c.): to digest a plan, in- 
stituere rationem alicujus rei; describe- 
re rationem alicujus rei (of ordering what 
one has arranged): to follow a well-digest- 
ed plan, modo ac ratione omnia facere. 
To digest (what we have read), concoque- 
re (Sen.); lectionem non crudam, sed 
multa iteratione mollitam et velut con- 
fectam memorize imitationique tradere 
(Quint., 10, 1, 19): unless we digest what 
we have read, it will burden the memory, 
without improving the mind, * concoquen- 
da sunt, quecunque legimus; alioquin in 
memoriam ibunt, non in ingenium (after 
Sen. Ep., 84, =e 

DIGESTIBLE, facilis ad concoquen- 
dum, or concoctioni, er concoctu: == 
digestibilis, late (Cal. Aur., Tard., 1, 5). 

DIGESTION, concoctio [E> on di- 
gestio, vid. Syn. under DIGEST; but since 
agood digestion implies the further 
cess, digestio is sometimes used — “ diges- 
tion ;” e. g.): a@ good digestion, facilis di- 
gestio (Quint.): a bad or slow digestion, 
tarda digestio: to assist or promote diges 
tion, concoctiones adjuvare ; concoction? 
bus conferre (Plin., 20, 5, 19); to hinder 
it, concoctionem impedire : the organs of 
digestion, ew corporis partes, per quas 
concoquimus: easy of digestion [vid. D1- 
GESTIBLE]: a medicine, &c., good for the 
digestion, quod utile est concoctioni (= 
medicamentum digestorium, in late writ- 
ers): difficult of digestion, difficilis ad con- 
coquendum, or concoctioni, or concoctu ; 
quod di Tr concoquitur : eating fast 
is injurious to digestion, avide hausta dif- 
ficulter perficiuntur. {| Act of order- 
ing, digestio. Vid. ARRANGEMENT. 

DIGESTIVE, quod adjuvat concoctio- 
nem: quod utile est concoctioni; [= 
digestorius, late (e. g., medicamentum. 
Plin., Valer., 2, 8). 

DIGESTIVE, s. Vid. the preceding word 

DIGGER, fossor. 

DIGHT, v. Vid. Array, ADoRN. 

DIGIT, digitus (1-10¢h of the Roman 
pes). || The mark that represents a num- 
ber under ten ; litera: *nota numeri (lite- 
ra the t term, b their numerals 
were letters, to which a numerical value was 
assigned). Oss. When a “digi?” is used 
Sor a fraction, as in i an eclipse, 
it must be turned tnio its value, and trans- 
lated accordingly. 

DIGITATED, digitatus (Plin.; e. g., 
aves; may be used as technical term in bot- 


any). 

DIGNIFIED, amplus (e. g., corporis 
forma): augustus (majestic, habitus for- 
maque). JN. amplus et augustus: gravis 
(earnest, serious, and so solemn ; opposed 
to light): dignitate, or honore auctos, or 
205 
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ornatus (having some dignity, rank, &c.). 
In a dignified manner, graviter : decore: 
to actin a dignified manner, cum dignita- 
teagere. The dignified clergy, * ii clerici, 
qui altiores or ampliores dignitatis gradus 
consecuti or adepti sunt; or *ii clerici, 
qui dignitate aliqua aucti or ornati sunt. 

DIGNIFY. || Elevate to rank, &c., 
dignitate, or honore aliquem augére, or 
ornare ; ad (summam) dignitatem ali- 
quem perducere (Ces.); producere ad 
dignitatem: promovéte ad, or in munus, 
or ad locum (bestow an office on any body ; 
times of the emperors: promovére alone, 
bad): promovére aliquem ad ampliorem 
gradum. || Adorn, vid. 

DIGNITARY, * clericus, qui ampliorem 
dignitatis gradum consecutus est. 

DIGNITY, dignitas (= “alicujus hones- 
ta et cultu et honore et verecundia digna 
auctoritas,” Cic.: his position as honora- 
ble, whether from personal advantages or 
rank tn society) : honestas (moral worth ; 
@ man’s claims to respect founded on his 
conduct): gravitas (serious, earnest char- 
acter; a mild dignity, comitate condita 
gravitas): auctoritas (weight and influ- 
ence): amplitudo (dignified position in 
society, whether the consequence of power, 
rank, wealth, or achievements: in rhetoric 
= fullness and dignity of expression) : ma- 
jestas (the dignity of a state or ruler). To 
act with dignity, cum dignitate agere or 
agere cum dignitate et venustate; hones- 
te se gerere: to preserve one’s dignity, 
dignitatem retinére or conservare ; nihil 
a dignitate sud discedere : to forget one's 
dignity, decoris oblivisci: to think any 
thing beneath one’s dignity, infra se duce- 
re; infra se positum arbitrari; alienum 
ducere majestate sud; non censére esse 
majestatis sue; inferius majestate sud 
reri: to have reached such a height of rank 
and dignity, in hance celsissimam sedem 
dignitatis atque honoris ascendisse: to 
raise any body from a low condition to the 
height of rank and dignity, aliquem ex 
humili loco ad summam dignitatem per- 
ducere: he thought it inconsistent both 
with his own dignity and that of the Roman 
nation, neque suze neque populi Romani 
dignitatis esse statuebat (Ces.). || A dig- 
nity, dignitas (general term): gradus 
honoris. A very high dignity, summum 
fastigium; amplissimus dignitatis gradus. 
Vid. an Honor, ay OFFICE. 

DIGRESS (in a pe abire: disce- 
dere: degredi (not digredi, all three to go 
off or away): devertere (Cic.; to a sub- 
ject, in locum): egredi: evagari (to go 
out of the way ; [>=> in the Silver Age, ex- 
ire, exspatiari, excurrere, Quint.) : aber- 
rare (to wander out of the way): declinare 
(to bend, as it were, or turn aside): to di- 
gress from one’s subject, aberrare, or egre- 
di, or declinare a proposito: to digress 
too far from one’s subject, alicujus ora- 
tio ab eo, quod propositum est, longius 
aberrat: to digress from an idea, senten- 
tiam deflectere: the speech digresses to 
other subjects, oratio ad alia aberrat. To 
digress widely (in speaking), longius eva- 
gari or labi; ad alia aberrare; oratione 
longius progredi; extra cancellos egredi, 
quos sibi ipse circumdedit aliquis ; exsul- 
tare ; too widely, plus justo declinare (e. g., 
a rerum ordine, Liv.): to return to the 
point whence I digressed. Vid. under Dr- 
GRESSION. 

DIGRESSION, declinatio; digressio ; 
also with a proposito or a proposita ora- 
tione Sa digressio, Freund ; according 
to Ellenadt, Cic., Brut., 21, 82, degressio) : 
egressus or egressio (rupéxbaois ; vid. 
Quint., 4, 3, 12): a slight digression, bre- 
vis declinatio a proposito: but I return to 
the point from which I made this digres- 
sion, sed unde hue digressa est, eodem 
redeat oratio; sed redeamus ad id, unde 
devertimus ; sed ut eo revertar, unde sum 
egressus; ut eo, unde egressa est, referat. 
se oratio; also by redire ad rem proposi- 
tam. He had made a digression in praise 
of Castor and Pollux, digressus [al. de- 
gressus] in laudes Castoris ac Pollucis 
exierat (Quint.). [149° Deverticulum; 
excursus; degressus are found in this 
sin} later writers: deverticulum, Liv., 
9, 17. 





DIL Ay : 


DIGRESSIVE, *sepius a proposita 
oratione digrediens, 

DIJUDICATE, dijudicare (but only when 
there is reference to two parties or opin- 
ions ; e. g., controversiam, vera et falsa, 
inter duas sententias ; but not, e. g., Hora- 


tii ingenium dijudicare, Krebs.). Vid. 
JUDGE, v. 
DIKE. || Ditch, vid. || Mound to 


defend @ country from inunda- 
tion, agger: aggeratio: moles (the mass 
of stones of other materials sunk into the 
water, on which the proper agger is con- 
structed). JN. moles et agger : moles fluc- 
tibus opposita. To cast a dike, molem, or 
aggerem, or molem et aggerem exstru- 
ere; molem or aggerem jacére [vid. Dam]. 
|| Vein of basalt, &c., vena. 
DILACERATE, lacerare : dilacerare : 
laniare: dilaniare (lacerare = to tear by 
main force; e.g., by hands, teeth, claws ; 
laniare = to cut or hack to pieces by a 
sharp instrument, under which teeth 
and talons, however, may be included, Did. : 
dilacerare, rather poetical and post-classic- 
al): scindere : conscindere : descindere 
(general term for separating into parts in 
@ violent manner): concerpere : discer- 
pere (pluck or tear to pieces, bit by bit). 
|| Fre., lacerare: dissipare: dilacerare 
(dilacerare, vid. above; for respublica di- 
lacerata [Sall., Jug., 41, 5] Livy has res- 
publica dissipata [2, 28]): discindere: di- 
vellere. Vid. TEAR (TO PIECES). 
DILACERATION, laceratio (Cic., Liv.): 
laniatio : laniatus (the former, * Sen., Clem., 


2, 4, 2). 

DILAPIDATE, rntr. Go to ruin; 
fall by decay, collabi: prolabi: state 
prolabi: ruinam minari: in ruinam pro- 
num esse. || Tr. Cause or suffer to 
go to ruin, non sarcire: sartum non 
servare (not to keep in repair). [{5° Di- 
lapidare, properly, only Coll.; grandine 
dilapidans hominumque bovumque la- 
bores.] Not dilapidated, sartus integerque 
relictus (Cic.). || Fie. To squander, 
dissipare (e. g., rem familiarem, patrimo- 
nium, Cic.; avitas opes, Tac.). JN. dis- 
perdere et dissipare [7° dilapidare, 
very rare; triginta minas, Ter.; faculta- 
tes paternes substantiw, Firmic., Math., 6, 


10). 

bILAPIDATION, perhaps dilapidatio, 
as technical term (dilapidatio bonorum, 
Cod. Theod., 4, 20, 1). Sometimes sarta 
tecta will serve: to determine the dilapida- 
tions, de sartis tectis cognoscere. || Pec- 
ulation, vid. 

DILATABLE, quod extendi or dilitari 
potest: lentus (viscous, tenacious, glucy, 
&c., and hence extensible; used also of 
ead 


lead). 

DILATATION, by circumlocution [dila- 
tatio, very late; lamine, Tertull.; exten- 
sio, Veget.; extentio, Vitr. ; productio, 
not in this sense). 

DILATE. || Expand, &c., dilatare 
(properly ; e. g., stomachi partes ; opposed 
to contrahere, and, figuratively, oratio- 
nem, argumentum ; opposed to contrahe- 
re, premere) : producere (lengthen ; e. g., 
ferrum incude ; lineas ex argento). || En- 
large upon a subject at great 
length, longum esse ; latius, wberius di- 
cere or disputare; pluribus dicere; mul- 
ta verba facere de re: late se fundere: 
to dilate upon it at a tedious length, etfusi- 
us dicere: multum or multum et inso- 
lentem esse (e. g., in re nota, Cic.). 

DILATORINESS, tarditas: cunctatio 
(from indecision) : cessatio (Plaut.): mora 
(objectively ; delay). Dilatoriness in any 
thing, tarditas in aliqua re (e. g., in nego- 
tiis gerendis). Dilatoriness as a corre- 
spondent, negligentia epistolarum ; from 
contert, negligentia only (as Cic. ad Fam., 


2, 1, in.). 

DILATORY, tardus: lentus [Syn. in 
Stow]: negligens (from carelessness). 
To be a dilatory correspondent, cessatorem 
esse in literis (Cic.): a dilatory creature 
indeed! lentum sane negotium! (Cic.; 
of one who is slow in paying money that is 
due.) Dilatory in matters of business, tar- 
dus in negotiis gerendis, A dilatory per- 
son, cessator: dilator (Hor.). Not that I 
am often dilatory, especially, &c., non quo 
cessutor esse solerem, presertitn (e. g., in 





DIM 


literis, Cic.). Cunctator is used in 
this sense by ap. Cic., Fam., 8, 10, 3, 
nosti Marcellum, quam tardus et parum 
efficax ; itemque Servus, quam cuncta 
tor; but it is often used in a good sense, 
nearly = cautus. 

DILEMMA, complexio (defined De Inv., 
1, 29; complexio est, in aliqué, utrum 
concesseris, reprehenditur, ad hune mo- 
dum ; si improbus est, cur uteris? si pro- 
bus, cur accusas?) : dilemma (as technio 
al term, Serv. ad Ain., 2, 675; and 10, 449), 
I have placed you between the horns of @ 
dilemma, * eo rem deduxi, ut utrum con- 
cesseris, reprehendi possit. || State o 
perplexity, angustie: to place any 
in a dilemma, aliquem in angustias addu- 
cere (of a thing); in angustum compel- 
lere: to be brought into a dilemma, in an- 
paces adduci; in angustum venire: to 

e placed, or to be in a dilemma, in angus- 

tiis esse or herére ; nescio quomodo me 
expediam ex re. Vid, PERPLEXITY, 

DILETTANTE, qui artem or studia ad 
voluptatem tantum exercet (Plin. Ep., 6, 


? 6). 

DILIGENCE, diligentia: industria: as- 
siduitas: sedulitas (Syn. in AsstpuITy]. 
JN. industria et diligentia: navitas ( 
posed to ignavia; activity; the useful dili- 
gence of ordinary men, and of the indus- 
trious citizen): opera (activity ; doing, as 

pposed to tary inactivity, or merely 

thinking, talking, or advising ; = épya- 
cia): labor (continued and toilsome activ- 
ity ; = révos): studium (the inward im- 
pulse, or inclination toward the object); 
impigritas (Cic. ap. Non., 125, 20). JN 
industria et labor: cura (care). To ex- 
hibit or use diligence in any thing, indus- 
triam locare; diligentiam adhibére; stu- 
dium collocare (all in re): to exhibit or 
use great diligence in any thing, multum 
studii adhibére ad aliquid; oper pluri- 
mum studiique in aliqua re consumere ; 
magnum studium et multam operam con- 
ferre ad aliquid; multum oper laboris- 
que in re consumere; multo sudore et la- 
bore facere aliquid ; desudare et laborare 
in re: to use or exhibit all possible dilt- 
gence in any thing, omnem industriam 
or diligentiam ponere in re; omne studi- 
um conferre ad aliquid ; omni cogitatione 
et curd incumbere in aliquid; totum ani- 
mum atque diligentiam ponere in re; to- 
tum et mente et animo incumbere in ali- 
quid. Vid. Inpustry. 

DILIGENT, diligens: industrius: se- 
dulus: assiduus [Syn. in Assrpuovs] : 
gnavus or navus: impiger. To be dili- 
gent in business, in re gerenda acrem et 
industrium esse: diligent in any thing, 
diligens alicujus rei or in re (accurate, 
careful, and prudent in any thing ; op 
posed to negligens). 

DILIGENTLY, industrie : sedulo: non 
sine studio: diligenter: cum diligentia : 
accurate. 

DILL, anéthaum (Virg., Plin.): * ane 
thum graveolens (Linn.). 

DILUENT, diluens (e. g., diluere vi 
num, potionem). P 

LUENT, s., * diluens remedium (as 
technical term, Kraus., Medic. Worterb.). 

DILUTE, v., diluere (dilute; e. g., vi- 
num, by mizing it with water; also dis- 
solve, and figuratively ; but mostly of weak- 
ening something bad): temperare (to 
bring to the proper strength ; e. g., by miz- 
ing water with wine, or wine with water ; 
also, figuratively, modice temperatam lib- 
ertatem [opposed to nimis meracam liber- 
tatem] haurire): aqua permiscére (Col. ; 
so vino permiscére, Cic.; cujus acerbi- 
tas morum ne vino quidem permixta 
temperari solet): delumbare (e. g., sen- 
tentias, Cic.; properly, to take away the 
strength of its loins): enervare (lo take 
away its nerves or strength; e. g., Ora 
tionem, sententiam). [Vid. WEAKEN., 
am Gellius uses dilutus of a weak law ; 
videtur nimis esse dilutum, quod scrip- 
tum est. 

DILUTION, by circumlocution, or tem- 
peratio (the mizing in due proportivn). 
A dilution, dilutum (Plin.). A very weak 
dilution, potio quam dilutissima. 

DIM, hebes (the proper word, blunted 
then, figuratively, of sight and the other or 





DINE 


; d color; of the 
fel ih don ope | of 
obscurus: subobscurus (Cic.; but only 


any thing, Cic.: 
rata est et evanuit) : languescere of ight 
fothen ley erm doa bed, be 


color (Piie): poopeonpene rakentannipi 
vutiunt (Varr. ap. Non): his eyes wax dim, 
acies oculorum hebescit. Dim-sighted, 
hebes : lusciosus: luscitiosus (“qui ves- 


non videt” or “ qui interdiu non vi- 
det: ippus Q@lear-eyed) 
D v., hebetare (not in Cicero nor 
dt eres ; visus alicui, Virg.; ocu- 
jorum aciem, lunam, &c., Plin.): obscu- 
rum facere: obscurare (e. g., lumen lu- 
cernz, Cic.; also of weakening the recol- 
lection of any thing): obscuritatem affer- 
re alicui rei (Cie.). 
DIMENSION, dimensio (the measur- 
ting ; e. ‘5 quadrati, Cic.) : * ratio modi 
aveaPars To take the 
dimensions of any y hing metiri (e. g. eof 
@ feild, meno Cic.): dimetiri aliq 
mensuram alicujus rei inire (Col), agere 
Motel: Bering (f Ov.) : to take the dimen- 
sions by the same method, eadem ratione 
mensuram addere (Vitr., 9, 3). 
DIMIDIATE, dimidiare (6ut only in 


e, dimidiatus). _ 

DIMINISH, minuere ; imminuere; de- 
minuere aliquid, or aliquid de aliqua re; 
extenuare ; levare, sublevare, elevare 
(any thing "heavy or burdensome) ; remit- 
tere aliquid, or aliquid de aliqua Tre a +4 
oe lenire (any thing unpleasant). 


DIMINUTION, deminutio : imminutio : 
extenuatio : levatio: remissio: mi 
of strength, defectio virium ; 
vires corporis affecte. Vid. LESSENING. 
DIMINUTIVE. Mar Smatx]}. || 4 di- 
minutice, nomen deminutum (Quint.) ; 
deminutivum (Prisc., Charis.). “ Cymbia 
ts @ diminutive from cymba,” cymbia de- 
minutive a cymba dicta (Macrob.). 
DIMINUTIVENESS. Vid. Smatuness. 
DIMISSORY, dimissorius. Letters di- 
missory, dimissorie litere (“dimisso- 
rie liter” dicuntur, que vulgo apos- 
toli dicuntur [i. e., an order to remove a 
Cause to a higher court). Dimissorie au- 
tem dictz, quia causa ad eum, qui appel- 
. satus est, dimittitur, Modest., Dig.). 
DIMITY, * pannus linoxylinus. 
DIMNESS, obscuratio (e. g., obscurity, 
Nos rie nan magna obscuratio est, 
(Cic. ; obscuratio ocu- 
yene °Pliny sk  hebeeaic (post-classical, 
oculorum, Plin.) : hebetudo (post-classic- 
al, Macrob., Somn. Scip., 1, 14): dimness 
of sight, oculi hebetes or caligantes. 
DIMPLE, lacuna: parva lacuna (in the 
chin or cheeks ; Ov., A. A.,3, 283; s0 Apul., 


: res : 
[S¥n. tn "Norse, vid.]. 
crepitus (Liv.); 
strepitus belli (Liv. ; if used as circumlo- 
“DIN a. To di abyledy'vams 
v. 40 Gin any $ obtun- 
dere alicujus aures (sith any thing, ali- 
qua re, Cic.): obtundere phon, (with 
any thing, pore D3 SE, voce, regia 
an Ter.): to din with clamor, aliquem 
clamoribus gieatdars (Sen.). 
DINE, prandére: prandium comedere 
or (wi:h Suet., Oct., 78) cibum meridianum 
sumere (a sort of late breakfast or lunch at 
12 o'clock. Of soldiers, prandére is 
the right Jor to “ dine,” Ruperti) : cas- 


crepitus: sonitus 
The din of arms, 





DIP 
“ct tap ea cid, watees 


coenare (with the ie ys Ssayone purpose 
sei gry pa ood or bad 
motive). To dine with any , accubare 
apud aliquem (Cic., Att., 14, 12): coenare 
apud aliquem (Cic.), or cum aliquo (Hor., 
Suet., Juv.). I have but just dined, ccena- 
vi modo: to invite any body to dine with 
oné, invitare or vocare aliquem, with or 
without ad coenam : to tell or send word to 
any body that you will dine with him, con- 
dicere alicui ad cenam ; condicere alicui: 
to dine with any body by express invitation, 
coenare cum aliquo vocata ipsius. When 
I had dined; cfr I had. dined, &e., cce- 
natus: to engage to dine with any body, 
promittere ad aliquem (Cic.); promittere 
ad coenam (Plin.): to have any body to 
dine with one, cen@ adhibére aliquem 
(Quint.): to dine out frequently; to be 
fond of dining out, coenas obire; ad co 
nas itare : to be dining out, foris coenare: 
to dine out, foris ccenitare, ad ccenas itare 
(of the habit = to accept invitations to din- 
ner): to dine on any thimg, ccenare ali- 
quid (Plaut., Hor. ; olus, aves). 

DING, TRawns., allidere: illidere: incu- 
tere: infligere. Intrans. Vid. Bounce, 
BuLusTER. 

DINGLE, convallis. 

DINGY, fuscus (brown): subniger (black- 
ish): sordidus: sordidior: sordidulus 
(dirty ; dirtyish). 

DINING-ROOM, coenatio (only in post- 
Augustan prose) : conclave, ubi epulamur. 
A small dining-room, ccenatiuncula. 

DINNER, coena (the principal meal of 
the Romans ; usually the last of the day, to 
which they sat down at about the hora nona, 
though often later; it was this to which 
fuests were invited): cibus meridianus: 
prandium (qa late breakfast, usually of only 
cold meat, about the hora sexta or septima ; 
tn an army the prandium was the principal 
meal). To get one’s dinner, ccenare, pran- 
dére (the latter especially of an army; du- 
cibus preceptum, ut prandére omnes ju- 
berent, Liv.) : to sit down to dinner, accu- 
bare (since the Romans lay down) : to or- 
der dinner, coonam imperare (with dative ; 
€. g., S€rvo): to invite any body to dinner, 
aliquem ad coenam vocare, invitare, and 
(Nep.) devocare: to be getting dinner 

3 to the dinner, coenam ad- 
parare (7ac.), curare (Plaut.): to cook a 
dinner, scenam coquere : to give a dinner 
to any body, ceaam dare alicui (Plaut., 


Cic.) ; coenz adhibére aliquem : to give | 
dinners, 


coenas or ccenulas facere (Cic.): 

to take one’s dinner with any body, coenare 
apud aliquem: to come to take one’s din- 
ner with any body, venire ad ccenam: aft- 
er dinner, post coenam; often by parti- 
ccenatus. That is my only chance 

of getting a dinner, est illic mihi una spes 
coenatica (Plaut.): to give a dinner of 
‘ee courses, ccenam tribus ferculis pre- 
bére: an early dinner, ccena tempestiva 
(with the Romans, for the purpose of gain- 
ing more time, either for rational conver- 
sation or for the pleasures of the table): to 
have a dinner of seven courses served up 
when one is quite alone, fercula septem se- 








creto coenare (¢ Juv.) : to be longing for | 


one's dinner, ccenaturire (Martiai.). 
DINNER-TIME, tempus ccenandi: our 


dinner-time is five o'clock, *hora quinta | 


ccenatur. 
DINT. | Blow, stroke, vid. || Force, 
in such expressions as “by dint of” war, 


exertions, arguments, &c. ; mostly by the | 


simple ablative ; sometimes bynon sine. To 
try to bicfeed any boey by dint of arguments, 





dint of pre exertions or industry, non 
sine summa industria. || Mark of a 
blow, &c., nota: vibex (weal). 

DINT, v., notam imprimere (to mark): 
incidere (to cut es atterere: stringere 
(of cords, &c.; e. g., cutem). 


| extr.): 


ellere conari: by | 


| 
j 


DIRE 


qua re, or aliqua re only (e. g., in aquam 
or aqua ; in the sea, mari) : tingere, or in- 
tingere in aliqua re, or aliqua re (to dip o” 
steep in any Jor the purpose of moist- 
ening it [e. g., @ sponge tn vinegar, spon- 
giam in aceto]; or of sringuishing u fe 


mostly poetical and post August- 
an prose; but aiso Ciceronian.} To dip 
one’s hands in any body's blood, manus 
cede alicujus imbuere: to dip one’s pen 
in the ink, calamum intingere (Quint., 10, 
3, 31). To dip any thing under, submer- 
or mergere only ; any 
thing in, aliquid in aliqua re, sub aliqua 
re. To dip one’s head under (in bathing), 
submergere fluctibus caput: cee 
vultum in undas (f¢ ces. 3, 18, 9). 
q To Be Bit este (used contemptuously), per- 

‘undere (so used by the Pelagian Julianus, 
pee verbum, quo fieret conte mpti- 
bile quod dicebas, dugust. contr. Ju- 
lian, 6, 26). 

DIP., InTR., se Mergere in or in 
aliqua re (of persons). || Taelien ver- 
gere: proclivem or declivem esse (to dip 
or slope downward) : to dip to the south, in 
meridiem vergere. || Of the magnetic 
needle, declinare (technical term). || En- 
gage in, implicari (into any thing, ali 
qua re): se immiscére (into any thing, 
alicui rei). || To enter slightly into, 
leviter attingere aliquid (e. g.. Greek, Gre- 
cas literas, Cic.): gustare aliquid primis 
or primoribus labris, ut aiunt, gustare 
ex to taste of it ; figuratively, opposed to 

e thorough study of any thing). Todip 
tnlo a librum strictim attingere 
(Cic., Att., 2, 1, 1): librum percurrere (ajft- 
er Cic.): librum cursim transire (Geil.) 
[ poetically, oculo properante legere, Or. ; 
oculo veloci percurrere, Hor.] : paginas 
ea ee (e. g. in annalibus, Liv., 9, 18, 

A ae arse librum (Plaut.). Satis- 
tipping into the Gorgias without 

aki at his other works, Gorgiam legere 
contentus, neque hoc totum neque alia 
ejus Lo agarem evolvit (after Quint., 15, 24). 

DIP: a; decli 
ceeli: 


ergentia, on. Wy Gell). 
OIPATHORG: diphthongus (Prisc.). 
DIPLOMA, we laut 2 Atis, n. (in the time 
recommendation 


drawn ie eee Suet., 
Ner., 12, diploma civitatis alicui offerre ; 
i e., to offer to any the freedom of the city): 
codicilli (4 writing of the prince, in which 
he assigns an ofice to any one, as Suet., 
Tib., 42, Bremi): tabula publica (docu- 


record). 

phere * legationum chee 
rum lina atque doctrina ( duty 
of ambassadors): * disciplina, quz tabu- 
larum publicarum fidem atque usum do- 
cet (science which teaches how to under- 
stand, &c., oficial documents). To follow 
diplomacy (as @ Lacerda \_ oe 
obire: by di; 

DIPLOMATIC, 


ria provincia is doubtful: ac- 


| cording to Orellt, @ false reading for loca- 


toria provincia, Cic., Att. 15, 9, 1): a dip- 
lomatic post, legationis or legati munus; 
*legati provincia: @ dinner, 


diplomatic 
| epulum legatorum (Inscr.); convivium, 


quo ee pascuntur (afier Eutrop., 4, 7, 
the di; corps or body, *cor- 
us legatorum : rage if het in @ dip- 
omatic character, legatum aliquo venire. 

DIPLOMATIST, *in ionibus obe- 
undis versatus ( i 
Baers 3 gers 

IR = 
DIREFUL. by id. TEREIELE. 
DIRECT. || To potnt any thing 


DIOCESAN, episcopus : * ordinarius | in a straight line toward an ob- 
in ecclesiastical Latin ; e. g., Council of | ject, dirizgere: to an object, ad aliquid 
| (properly and improperly). To direct one’s 


) 
DIOCESE, dicecésis (:oixnots, Eccl.). 
DIOPTRICS, dioptrica (technical term). 
IP, TR, Daergere in aliquid, or in ali- 





course to any place, cursum dirizere ali- 
quo (also cursum dirizere, absolutely, 
Ov.): one’s steps any ee dizi- 


DIRE 


ane or convertere aliquo ; elsewhere, iter 
ectere: to direct a gun, &c. [vid. TO 
PorntT]: to direct one’s eyes to an object, 
oculos conjicere ad or in aliquid; oculos 
alicui or ad aliquid adjicere ; oculos con- 
vertere in aliquem or aliquid ({3>° diri- 
gere aciem ad aliquem, { Catuil.) : all eyes 
are directed to you, omnium oculi in te 
sunt conjecti: to direct one’s attention to 
any thing, animum ad aliquid attendere, 
adjicere, or applicare ; mentem ad aliquid 
dirigere or appellere; one’s thoughts to 
any subject, cogitationes ad aliquid diri- 
gere (Cic.) : cogitationes ad or in aliquid 
intendere ; all one’s thoughts or attention, 
omni cogitatione ferri ad aliquid; toto 
animo et studio omni incumbere ad ali- 
quid; in aliquid omni cogitatione curd- 
queincumbere. [>> Not only the object 
to which, but also the rule by which we 
direct any thing, is placed with ad: to di- 
rect ourselves (our lives, &c.) by the rule 
of right reason, dirigere vitam ad rationis 
normam (so leges hominum ad natu- 
ram). || Give a direction for find- 
ing a person or object; tell a per- 
son where to go, alicui monstrare viam 
or iter; aliquem ducere in viam (to put 
him in the right way); aliquem reducere 
in viam (if he had been astray) : to direct 
any body to any one, ubi aliquis habitet 
demonstrare alicui (to any body’s hause) : 
delegare aliquem (to send him there, to ob- 
tain, do, leave, &c., something ; e. g., stu- 
diosos Catonis ad volumen): to direct to 
any one (to point to with the finger), ali- 
quem digito monstrare or demonstrare ; 
aliquem digito demonstrare conspicuum- 
que facere (in order to make him distin- 
guishable among the multitude) ; digitaum 
intendere ad aliquid (e. g., to the original 
sources, ad fontes, Cic.). || Govern, 
guide, aliquid gubernare (to sit at the 
helm and direct it): aliquid regere (to 
guide, conduct) : alicui rei presse, pra 
fectum esse, prwsidére (to be set over, to 
preside over): to direct the affairs of a na- 
tion, rempublicam administrare or procu- 
rare (procurare, of one who has the sole 
management). || Prescribe, enjoin, 
preescribere or precipere alicui aliquid. 
We directed them to, &c., sic iis preescrip- 
simus, ut, &e.: direct me what to do, quid 
faciam preescribe (Hor.): the Pythia di- 
rected them to, &c., consulentibus Pythia 
preecepit, ut, &c.: they directed him what 
to do, huic, quid fieri vellent, preeceperunt 
i. e., what they wished to have done). He 
directed me to pay such a person, mihi cui 
numerem delegavit. [Vid. ouNeNe | 
|| Zo address; to direct a letter to any 
body, alicui inscribere epistolam. [==> 
Prescribere (e. g., epistola, cui titulus 
preescriptus est, Gell.) does not answer to 
our direction on the outside. 
DIRECTION. || Act of directing 
or aiming at, directio; thus Quintilian 
says, a “conjecture” is a directio que- 
dam rationis ad veritatem. || Line of 
motion with reference to the point 
to be reached. Mostly by circumlocu- 
tion or by regio, tractus (the district or 
quarter toward which the direction lies) or 
via (way); cursus (course); partes (parts). 
("=> Directio is the act of directing, or 
of levelling.| Directions in which the mo- 
tion of bodies takes place, momenta (vid. 
Wolf on Tusc., 1,17, 40). In the direction 
of Gaul, the Alps, &c. (after verb of mo- 
tion), ad Galliam versus, ad Alpes versus 
(125=° very seldom without ad: as, ille su- 
pra Maleam Italiam versus navigaturus 
erat, Sulpic. ap. Fam., 4, 12, 1; al. in 
Italiam]. In a straightforward direction, 
recta regione: recta vid: in all direc- 
tions, quoquoversus (C@s.) ; in omnes 
artes (both after a verb of motion; e. g., 
egationes, servos, &c., dimittere) : in 
both directions, utroque versus (Gell.) : in 
opposite directions, in contrarias partes 
(e. g., abire, of two persons ; fluere, of two 
streams): to go away tn the opposite direc- 
tion, in contrariam partem ire (Ces.): in 
different directions, in diversas partes ; 
also diversi (e. g., discesserunt) : diversis 
itineribus (of directions in which persons 
come): where the river changes the direc- 
tion of its course, qua flumen intermittit 
(Ces., sae 1, 38): to regain their right 
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direction, cursum corrigere (Liv., 29, 27): 
to put any body in the right direction, du- 
cere in viam, or (if he before lost it) 
reducere in viam; erranti monstrare 
viam: the direction things are taking, 
cursus rerum. 70 give any thing a di- 
rection toward, &c., aliquid dirigere in or 
ad aliquid (e. g., navem in portum; ad 
litora) : to keep the right direction, cursum 
tenére (especially of a vessel): to wander 
from, deviate from the right direction, a 
vid aberrare (to lose one’s road); cursum 
non tenére (especially of ships and sea- 
faring people): to take another direction, 
flectere iter (to take another way; of per- 
sons); immutari (to be changed ; especial- 
ly for the worse). A road runs in the di- 
rection of, &c., via fert aliquo (leads to it) ; 
dacit aliquo (t). J always move involun- 
tarily in the direction of your room, ad 
diwtam tuam ipsi me pedes ducunt (Plin. 
Ep., 7, 5, 1): the roads, the footsteps, &c., 
lie or are in the direction of, &c., itinera, 
vestigia ferunt aliquo: my proceedings are 
all in the same direction, hee eadem est 
nostre rationis regio et via (Cic., Verr., 5, 
7,181). To gallop in different directions, 
* citato cursu in diversas partes avehi (of 
cavalry) (og discurrere is to ride up and 
down, to and fro): to be dragged in differ- 
ent directions, in diversas partes distrahi 
(figuratively, of the desires, &c.). || Gov- 
ernment, management, administratio 
(e. g., belli): moderatio: gubernatio ( gov- 
ernment, guidance ; especially of the state, 
reipublicz) : cura (the care): procuratio 
(as deputy for another): auctoritas (decla- 
ration of a supertor’s pleasure, which the 
inferior submits to) : summa rerum or im- 
perii (the supreme direction of either do- 
mestic or military affairs): summa belli 
(the direction of military affairs): the di- 
rection of domestic concerns, cura rei do- 
mestice. By any body's direction, aliquo 
duce; alicujus ductu (by his guidance) ; 
aliquo auctore (by his advice): to do any 
thing by any body’s direction, aliquo auc- 
tore facere aliquid: to have the dircction 
of any thing, regere; moderari; mode- 
ratorem esse alicujus rei; gubernare. 
JN. regere et moderari: regere et guber- 
nare: gubernare et moderari: adminis- 
trare: presse alicui rei (e. g., the games, 
ludis; @ business, negotio) : to be intrusted 
with the direction of the war, bellum ad- 
ministrare: to have the principal direction 
of public affairs, publici consilii auctorem 
or moderatorem esse ; rempublicam pro- 
curare: to submit to any body's direction, 
or be under his direction, alicujus consilio 
regi; aliquem or alicujus auctoritatem 
sequi, alicui parére, obtemperare: to be 
under the direction uf another, or of others, 
alieni arbitrii esse. || Command, order, 
prescriptio. JN. prewscriptio moderatio- 
que: preescriptum: jussum: mandatum: 
auctoritas. By any body's directions, jussu 
or auctonitate alicujus; jubente aliquo: 
jussus ab aliquo. [Syn. 72 ComMmaNpD.] 
To follow any body's directions, alicujus 
preceptum observare, curare (opposed to 
negligere) : to follow the letter of his direc- 
tions, ad preescriptum agere (of an officer) 
[vid. Commanp, for phrases}. || Direc- 
tion (of a letter), *inscriptio; * titulus 
epistolw inscriptus (after epistola, cui ali- 
cujus nomen préescriptum est, Gellius). 
|| Body of dtrectors, * collegium ma- 
gistrorum, prefectorum, presidum; or 


magistri, prefecti, presides. Syn. in 
DIRECTOR. ; ; 
DIRECTLY. ||Zn a direct line, 


recta (e.g. a subselliis recta ad rostra, 
Cic.; tendere recta Beneventum, Hor.) ; 
recta vid: recta regione. — || Immediate- 
ly, straightway, statim: protinus : 
confestim: e vestigio: illico. Syn. in 
IMMEDIATELY. é 

DIRECTNESS, réctitudo ( post-classic- 
al, Aggen. in Front., p. 46, Goes.). By 
circumlocution. 

DIRECTOR, magister (one that takes 
care of and manages the interests of a com- 
pany): princeps (one that ts at the head): 
prweses (a president, ore that fills the chair) : 
prefectus (one set over): rector: mode- 
rator: gubernator (one that guides the 
helm, has the direction of the whole, [= 
Director is without any ancient warrant, 
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and at the most ought to be applied only as 
a title, in order to distinguish it from rec- 
tor): director of a company or society, 
magister societatis (e. g., of a trading 
company): of a choir of -singers, chori 
canentium magister (Col., 12, 2, 4): to be 
a director [vid. To Direct]: to take the 
place of a director, pro magistro esse. 

DIRECTORY. || The office ofa 
director, magisterium ; prefectura, 
|| The directors as body, *collegi- 
um magistrorum, prefectorum, presi- 
dum, &c. ; ae Aaa prefecti; presides, 

DIREPTION, direptio (Cic.). 

DIRGE, nenia: carmen funebre (the 
latter as an explanation of the former, 
Quint., 8, 28): cantus funebris (so far as 
actually sung; vid. Cic., Milon., 32, 86) 
carmen ferale (death-song ; Virg., of the 
howling of the screech-owl). To sing a 
dirge over any body, nwniam dicere de 
aliquo (after Plaut., Truc., 2, 1, 3). 

DIRK, pugiunculus, 

DIRT, v. Vid. Dirty. 

DIRT, lutum (dirt of streets, roads): 
coonum (mire of bog, morass, &c.): sor- 
des: illuvies (the former, any dirt, e. gy 
of clothes ; the latter, especially dirt on the 
bodies of persons and animals): stercus: 
fimus: merda (the dung of persons and 
animals ; stercus, simply dung; fimus, 
as filth; merda, as something contempti- 
ble, defiling): quisquilie (all sweepings, 
refuse, &c., which one throws away; also 
figuratively, of useless things) :. squalor 
(disgusting dirt; opposed to nitor): situs 
(dirt contracted by things being never 
touched or removed ; by its being left in a 
damp place, &c.): pedor (of dirt, as emit- 
ting a bad smell; e. g., from neglect of the 
person); purgamentum (of the impurities 
that are removed when any thing is cleaned). 
To be covered with dirt, situ squalére: 
covered with dirt, situ sordidus; obsitus 
squalore (e. g., vestis). A spot of dirt, 
macula: to remove spots of dirt, macu- 
las abluere, auferre, emendare, tollere 
(Plin.). To remove a spot of dirt from 
any thing, maculam auferre de aliqua re 
(t); maculam abluere ex aliqua re (by 
washing it out). To be as cheap as dirt, or 
dirt cheap, pro luto esse (e. g., annona, 
Petron., Sat., 44). 

DIRTILY, sordide: obscoene. Syn. in 
Dirry. 

DIRTINESS, sordes: squalor. [Vid. 
Dirt, s.) || Meanness, vid. || Obscen- 
ity, vid. 

DIRTY, lutosus, ccenosus (properly ; 
Syn. im Dirt, s.): lutulentus (also fig- 
uratively): luto or coeno oblitus; obscenus 
(creating disgust when we see or hear of it; 
figuratively, of persons, paintings, verses, 
&c.) : immundus (not neat, not clean; op- 
posed to mundus): spurcus (of unclean- 
ness disgusting to the eye or nose; then 
figuratively = morally impure): sordidus 
(also figuratively, of one who is dirtily 
mean, and of luw-minded men generally) : 
squalidus (only properly): pedidus (of-, 
Sensively dirty in person; very rare, Pe- 
tron.). Very dirty, sordium plenus ; squa- 
lore sordidus; squaloris plenus (Cic., of 
@ person): obsitus sordibus, or squalore, 
pedore horridus (f). To be dirty, sor- 
dére, squalére : to be very dirty, situ squa- 
lére: to become dirty, sordescere. 

DIRTY, v., inquinare aliquid aliqua re: 
maculam facere in aliqua re (cause @ spot 
of dirt on it): maculare (spot it, Plaut., 
Cat., Virg.). To dirty one’s self, se in- 
quinare aliqua re (e. g., sordibus, cceno). 

DISABILITY, by circwmlocution. He 
confesses his disability, confitetur se non 
posse. Tolie wnder a disability of doing 
any thing, aliquid non posse : to le under 
a disability in consequence of any thing, 
aliqua re parum posse (e. g., ingenio). 
To lie under a legal disability, legibus ve- 
tari; jure prohiberi: to acknowledge no 
disability, nihil non se efficere posse du- 
cere. [Vid. To D1saBLE.] Sometimes im- 
becillitas ; infirmitas (weakness) may serve 
(as in “ the understanding ts conscious of 
its disability”). 

DISABLE, debilitare (to weaken ; mem- 
bra, Cic. ; the enemy, opes adversariorum, 
Nep.). In. affligere et debilitare : infir- 
mare: enervare [SyN. in WEAKEN, ¥ i.): 
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alicui facultatem aliquid eripere ; 
ciat (disable him to do something): ali- 


manum, is . To dis- 
a@ ship, navem afilictare, = 
*inutilem ad navi reddere. Old 


age disables us, senectus enervat et afili- 
ees pee To disable the enemy, opes 
um affligere (Liv.) ; hostes bello aifli- 
gere (Liv.); opes adversariorum debili- 
tare Sanile sue accidere res hostium. To 
ms, * or 
a Seracnitocain (Bau). 

ISABLED, debilitatus (opposed to oc- 
: infirmus ac debilis fac- 
= thencinres (Vell.): mancus: omni- 
bus membris claudus ac debilis: homo 
claudus ac debilis, or mancus ac debilis 
os CuirPLe]. A disabled ship, ale 

na’ inutilis (Ces.) : 
ponte or ventis quassata (7), debilitata 
ac alae in consequence of a fall, 


DISABUSE, dedocére ali liquid 
(unteach him): opinione levare aliquem : 
alicui or ex alicujus animo opinionem 
evellere (correct a@ wrong impression ; the 
latter of quite removing it): meliora edo- 
cére aliquem (teach kim better): errore 
aliquem levare (Cic.), or exsolvere ( Ter.) ; 
errorem alicui tollere (Liv.), eripere, ex- 
torquére : ab errore avellere se ct (by 
strong measures, Cic.). 

DISACCUSTOM, detrahere alicui ali- 
cajus rei consuetudinem: a consuetudine 
alicujus rei aliquem abducere : dedocére 

aliquid (te unteach him any thing). 

DISADVANTAGE, s., incommodum : 
damnum: detrimentum: jactura [Sy¥N. 
in Loss] : iniquitas (disadvantage of sit- 
uation ; of an army, &c.; loci, locorum ; 
also of a state of affairs, temporum). He 

states the disadva es of the ground, 
loci bateat incommodi pro- 
ponit (Ces., B. G.,7, 45). At a disadvan- 
tage, to one’s disadvantage, cum incom- 
modo; cum damno; cum detrimento: 
at @ great disadvantage; to my great dis- 
advantage, cum magno meo incommodo: 
to buy or sell at a disadvantage, male eme- 
re or vendere: without any disad: 
sine incommodo ; sine dammo; sine frau. 
de: to state the disadvantages of any thing, 
quid aliqua res habeat incommodi propo- 
nere (after Cas., B. G., 7, 45). That dis. 
advantage is in some degree compensated 
by this advantage, in ista incommoditate 
ilud inest tamen commodi (quod, &c., | 
Cic.): to suffer some disadvantage, aliquo | 
incommodo affici (Cic.): the advantages 
of any thing are greater than its disadran- 
tages, aliquid plus habet adjumenti quam 
incommodi: any thing was a great disad- 
re to any body, aliqua res magnum 
alicui attulit incommodum : to remedy, 
lessen, &c., escape from a disadvantage, 
incommodum dejicere, deminuere, devi- 
tare (Cic.). The Roman people, in spite of 
all their disadvantages, populus Romanus, 
tametsi multis ncommodis difficultatibus- 
que affectus est, tamen, &c.: to speak to 
any body's disadvantage, laudibus preaatiad 
obtrectare ; re de alicujus fama. 
Under ail these es, tot incom- 
hetne-sdpestrsenchmeryyseg B..G,, 5, 35,.9). 

DISADVANTAGE, 2., incommodare 
(alicui or alicui rei, or absolutely, Ciceroni- 
an, but rare) : incommodam alicui dare, 
ferre, afferre or importare (Cic.) : nocé- 
re (kurt): alicui damnum dare, afferre, 
or apportare: detrimentum alicui affer- | 
re, inferre, or im i 
quem afficere : i 

DISADVANTAGEOUS, incommodus : 

josus : detrimentosus (hurtful): ali- 

enus: adversus (unfavorable) : iniquus 
Sores: en ey ee 
erence to mil: Disadvan- 
tazeous oad ns wae piel or alienus. 

_ DISADVANTAGEOUSLY, cum in- 
seperate i ips ia ; cum detrimen- 

le Gi inique (unfavorably) : in- 
commode (against one’s convenience. in- 
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terests, &c.). 
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DISAFFECT, alienare or abalienare 
(abalienatus dicitur, quem quis a se 
removerit; alienatus, qui alienus est 
factus, Fest.) ; to any body, ab aliquo: al- 
iquem, or alicujus voluntatem, or (Plaut.) 
animum ab aliquo abalienare: aliquem, 
or alicujus voluntatem, or animum (Lir., 
Vell.) ab aliquo alienare (to one’s self, a 
se; also alienare sibi animum alicujus, 
Vell) : avertere aliquem or alicujus ani- 
mum (absolutely or ab aliquo, ab alicujus 
amicitia, Cic., Ces.) : abducere, 
re, distrahere, subducere aliquem ab ali- 
quo. To attenpt to 7 soldiers, mili- 
tes sollicitare (ef. Ces., B. C., 2, 33, extr.). 
\| DisAFFECTED, alienatus, to any body, 
ab aliquo; in consequence of any thing, 
aliqua re: voluntate alienatus (SaiZ.) : 
be disaffected to any body, ab aliquo eed 
esse alieno or averso; totum se ab alicu- 
jas amicitia avertisse (Ces.). 

DISAFFECTION, ahenatio : : to any 
peer, ab aliquo (in Tacitus, in aliquem; 

below; Cicero also has ab ali- 
ve ad aliquem, Phil, 2,1). Jn. aliena- 
tio disjunctioque (the latter term is the 
stronger, implying the actual separation 
that follows a change tn one's inward feel- 
ings ; vid. Beter ad Cic., Lel., 21, 76): an- 
imus inimicus infestusque : voluntas ab- 
alienata. Which was the principal cause 
of disaffection to Vitellius in the Illyrian 
armies, inde precipua in Vitellium alie- 
natio per Ilyricos exercitus. 
DISAGREE. |j Differ, discrepare cum 
and cum re (not to be in unison 
; opposed to concinere); dissidére, 
dissentire a and cum aliquo (not to agree 
in opinion ; opposed to consentire) : writ- 
ers disagree with each other, discrepat in- 


ter Auctores, inter scriptores: to disagree | 


with any body more in words than in real- 
ity, ab aliquo dissentire verbis magis quam | 
sententiis: to agree with any one in reali- 
ty, but to disagree in words, re concinere, 
verbis discrepare cum aliquo. || Of food, 
stomacho alienum esse (opposed to stoma- 
cho aptum, or idoneum esse, or conveni- 
re, Cels., 2, 25): innatare stomacho (op- | 
posed to sedére, Hor., Plin.; = to float 
about in it undigested) : minus facile con- 
coqui (not to be easily digested): gravem 
esse, or parum salubrem esse. || Of med- 
icine, *parum commode facere: * pa- 
rum prodesse (not to act well): nocére 
(to be hurtful). 
DISAGREEABLE, i 

injucundus : non jucun 
lestus : odiosus. 


: insuavis: 
: gravis: mo- 
[ Vid. UNPLEASANT. ] 


To contain any thing disagreeable, inju- | 


cunditatis aliquid habére (Cic.). A disa- 
pei smell, odor injucundus, gravis. 
voice, injucundus vocis so- 

olep @ smell that is not disagreeable, non 
injucundus odor (Plin.; jucundus odor, 
Cie.) : what is more disagreeable than ? 
&c., quid insuavius, quam ? &c. (Cic. ; e. 
g- in exordio cause). A disa- 
temper, difficilis natura: from its 

smell, propter gravitatem odo- 

ris = ae it is very disagreeable of you 
to, &c., ilud mihi odiosum est, quod. &c. 
Oil, when too old, has a disagreeable smeil, 
vetustas oleo tedium affert (Plin.): to 
render life disagreeable, vitam insuavem 


reddere (Cic.). 

DISAGREEABLENESS, injucunditas 
(Cie. ; e. g., orationis): gravitas (e. g.. odo- 
ris, Plin.): insuavitas (very late ; “dictio- 
nis, Gell.) : morositas (disagrecableness 
of temper): molestia (disazreeableness, as 
felt ; the annoyance or diszust caused by 
tedium (a disagreeable object that 
weartes one, annoys one). 

DISAGREEABLY, injucundius (e. g., 
res injucundius acter, Cic. : injuc 
does = occur): male fe. g. olére, to 

i) : graviter (e. g., olére). 

DISAGREEMENT. dissensio (in aliqua 
re: dere: difference of opinion; then = 
a misunderstanding or dispute, as the con- 
sequence of such ee and difference 
., utilium cum 


not to be confounded with discidium =a 
local separation). JN. dissensio ac dissi- 
dium ; dissidium ac dissensiv: discordia 


DISA 
(want of harmony ; the aiming at different 
ends ; also, of things, rerum). AN 
amicable sine acerbitate dis- 


sensio. Sits aa oa 
istence of the gods, there is so much disa- 
freement, qui deos esse dixerunt, in 
tanta sunt varietate ac dissensione con- 
stituti, ut,&c. Vid. DirreERENce, Quak- 


REL. 
DISALLOW, non probare: improbare 


pewter ate 3 cee reas 
i mit he rath to de- 
Endere] =e! 1 i truth of an 


reprehendere : “vita 
posed to Bi sbaooyy 


(Cic.). To allow erp Bi item, and 
yet disallow the era si probare ; 
summam. quz ex his ecta est, non 
probare (Cre. 


)- 

DISALLOWABLE, non probandus : 
improbandus: reprobandus: vituperan- 
dus: reprehendendus. 

DISALLOWANCE, improbatio (oppos- 
ed to approbatio): dissuasio (opposed to ad- 
hortatio) : reprehensio : vituperatio (cen- 
sure; Opposed to probatio : laus). 
DISALLOWED, non concessus: non 
robatus : reprobatus: improbatus. 
DISANIMATE. Vid. DisHEaRTEN. 
DISANNUL. Vid. ANNUL. 





Ine (go away; pected and aera 
| ly; of a pestilence, fear, an evil, time, &e.): 
| auferri (to be carried away or ; le- 
| gally or meaty Property) tolli (to be 
taken out of the way ; 7 y and figura- 
| tively) : obscurari (to be darkened ; of the 
stars): extabescere (used figuratively of 
what dies away; e. g., opiniones, Cic.) : 
occultari (to be hidden ; opposed to aperi- 
Ti; of the stars): se abdere : se abdere in 
occultum (to hide one’s self ; of persons) : 
se subtrahere : clam se subducere (of 
persons ab eo aig ship soon dis- 
‘speared, navis ev e conspectu 
si fugiens : the land soon dissppeared, ce- 
leriter e conspectu terre ablati sunt (Liv, 
| 29, 27): the silver tables disappeared from 
all the mens argentez ex omni- 
| bus templis sublate sunt: those times have 
disappeared, abiit illud tempus: the evil 
disappeared for a short time, malum abiit 
in diem: every memorial of them has disap 
peared, eotum memoria evanuit: this cus- 
tom a ka consuetudo de 
civitate sublata est: the fear of regal gov- 
| ernment has timor regni sub- 
| latus est: not only the thing, but ‘its very 
name has cum re nomen quo- 
que vetustate abolevit (Liv., 1, 23). 
DISAPPEARANCE, by circumlocution ; 


DISAPPOINT, fallere : decipere (de- 
ceive ; the latter im, plying intention): frus 
trari (deceive by false hopes, disappoint any 
body's erpectation) : destituere (to leave in 
Pen ae Sens ree &c.; also 

used absolutely): mentiri (to convey a false 
notion or expectation ; 
uli, frons, vultus) : 





; of things ; 
fraudare (to de dehend, 
aliquem aliqua re; and absolutely, ali- 
quem). Jn. fraudare et fallere (e. g., so- 
cium, Cic.): ad vanum, or ad irritum, or 
| ad vanum et irritum redigere (to make 
any thing as good as undone; defeat it, 
&c.) ; not ad nihil redigere tn this 
sense: fidem fallere, mutare, or frustra- 
ri; fidem frangere, violare, non servare 
(to disappoint by not keeping one’s word) 
take care not to disappoint me, cave aliter 
facias. To disappotnt any body's hope or 
expectation, spem alicujus fallere, ludere 
or destituere ; exspectationem alicujus 
decipere : to be disappointed in a hope or 
expectation, @ destimor; spes me ful- 
lit. destituit, or tratur ; opinio me | frus- 
tratur: to sec one’s hopes 
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Spem perdere; spe excidere; a spe de- 
cidere; spe dejici; spes ad irritum cadit 
or redigitur: death disappointed all his 
hopes, Gmnem spem atque omnia vite 
consilia mors pervertit: disappointed of 
his hope, destitutus a spe (Liv.), spe (Curt., 
8, 6): being disappointed in this hope or ex- 
pectation, hac spe lapsus (Ceés.) ; being 
disappointed of his only hope, destitutus 
ab unica spe (Liv., 40, 47): if he disap- 
‘points us, si is destituat (Liv.): to be dis- 
appointed by any body, ab aliquo destitu- 
tum esse: to disappoint a suitor, alicujus 
precibus non satisfacere. J am never dis- 
appointed when Task him a favor, nullius 
rei ab aliquo repulsam fero (Nep.) : when 
he was disappointed in this, ubi id parum 
processit. To be disappointed (of things ; 
e. g., attempts, plans, &c.), irritum fieri ; 
ad irritum cadere, recidere or venire. I 
have been disappointed, evénit aliquid pre- 
ter spem; res preter opinionem cecidit; 
res aliter, ac ratus eram, cecidit; aliter 
res cecidit, ac putabam (the thing has 
turned out differently from what I expect- 
ed; ina bad sense). 

DISAPPOINTING, spem fallens, frus- 
tratus, &c. To feel or think any thing 
disappointing, molestiam trahere or ca- 
pere ex re. 

DISAPPOINTMENT, destitutio (the be- 
ing deserted by any body who has broken 
an implied or actual promise): successus 
nullus (want of success): frustratio (e. g., 
quo magis me petiverunt, tanto majorem 
iis frustratio dolorem attulit, Planc. 
ap. Cic. Epp., 10, 23, 25): malum: incom- 
modum (an evil; an,annoyance) : repul- 
sa (rejection of one’s suit). To meet with 
a disappointment (= refusal), repulsam 
ferre. You shall not meet with a disap- 
encase (= refusal), haud repulsus abi- 

is; quidquid me ores, impetrabis (after 
Plaut., Capt., 3, 2,14). Mostly by circum- 
locution. I have met with a disappoint- 
ment, spes me fefellit, delusit, frustrata 
est; spe deceptus sum; a spe destitutus 
sum. After this disappointment, ubi id pa- 
rum processit (when this attempt failed, 
Liv.). Any thing has been a great disap- 
pointment to me, molestiam trahere or ca- 
pere ex aliqua re. 

DISAPPROBATION, improbatio (op- 
posed to approbatio): dissuasio (dissuad- 
ing from; opposed to adhortatio) : repre- 
hensio: vituperatio (censure; opposed to 
probatio, laus) ; shouts of disapprobation, 
acclamatio (vid. Lat. Dict.), To meet with 
disapprobation, improbari (not to be ap- 
proved of); vituperari; in vituperatio- 
nem venire (to be blamed). 

DISAPPROVAL. Vid. Disapprosa- 


TION. 

DISAPPROVE, non probare : impro- 
bare: reprobare (opposed to probare, ap- 
probare): damnare: condemnare (con- 
demn ; opposed to approbare): dissuadé- 
re aliquid or de re (dissuade from ; op- 
posed to auctorem esse alicujus rei or ad- 
hortari) : reprehendere: vituperare (cen- 
sure; opposed to probare, laudare). To dis- 
approve greatly of any thing, aliquid vehe- 
menter reprehendere ; valde vituperare. 

DISARM, exarmare (also improperly = 
“to make harmless ;” -e. g., accusationem, 
Piin, Ep., 3,9, 29): dearmare: armis ex- 
uere (only properly ; the first, Liv., 4, 10): 
armis despoliare aliquem (Ces.): arma 
militibus deripere (tHor.): lenire: miti- 
gare (improperly: to soften down; e. g., 
any body's wrath, alicujus iram). 

DISARRAY, »v. || Undress, vid. 
|| Throw ranks into confusion, tur- 
bare (ordines); perturbare (exercitum); 
confundere (ordines). 

DISARRAY, s. || Undress, vid. || Dis- 
order, confusion, perturbatio (e. g., 
exercitis) : ordines incompositi. 

DISASTER, incommodum (wmnpleas- 
ant, inconvenient occurrence ; often as 
cuphemistic term for a defeat): malum: 
Tes mala or adversa (evil) : casus adver- 
sus or infestus (mischance, mishap) : ad- 
versa fortuna (adverse occurrence): ca- 
lamitas (misery occasioned by great dam- 
ace or loss; also by war): clades (disas- 
trous occurrence ; especially of disastrous 
military occurrence). A great disaster (i. 
e., disastrous defeat), magua clades atque 
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calamitas: to cause a great disaster, cla- 
dem inferre; magnam cladem facere 
(Sall.): to bring a great disaster upon a 
state, &c., magnam alicui (e. g., populo 
Romano) cladem afferre: to mect with a 
disaster, cladem accipere: a great disas- 
ter, (maximam) calamitatem capere or ac- 
cipere. Disasters (=mishaps, mischances), 
incommoda, plural; res adverse or in- 
commode: to meet with disasters, in res 
adversas incidere: to meet with nothing 
but disasters, multum malarum rerum 
sustinére ; omnia mala aliquem consec- 
tantur: to bear disasters, mala ferre or 
perpeti: calamitates perferre (Ces.), tol- 
erare (Cic.), ferre (Nep.) ; to save any body 
from a disaster, calamitate prohibére al 
iquem: disheartened by these disasters, his 
proeliis calamitatibusque fractus. 

DISASTER, v. Vid. To Buast, IN- 
JURE, &c. 

DISASTROUS, miser: calamitosus. 
Jn. funestus et calamitosus: infelix: ad- 
versus: malus: luctuosus: gravis: tris- 
tis: infestus [Syn. in CaLamiTous]. A 
disastrous event, clades: calamitas. JN. 
clades atque calamitas: incommodum: 
malum: casus adversus or infestus: @ 
most disastrous war, acerbissimum atque 
calamitosissimum bellum: a disastrous 
fire, calamitosum incendium. Disheart- 
ened by these disastrous dattles, his proe- 
liis calamitatibusque fractus. Disastrous 
times, tempora gravia, iniqua. 

DISAVOW, abnuere (opposed to annu- 
ere; to signify by nods, winks, &c., that a 
supposition ts erroneous; e. g., abnuere 
crimen): infitiari (¢z Terence, &c., infitias 
ire ; opposed to confiteri; to deny some fact 
affecting one's interest ; e. g., a debt, infiti- 
ari debitum ; so infitiari depositum &c.): 
repudiare (to reject ; e. g., consilium) : im- 
probare (to express disapproval of ; as in 
“to disavow parts of the proclamation”) : 
diffiteri (rare, but classical ; with accusa- 
tive only, Ovid ; diffiteri opus) : non ag- 
noscere aliquid (opposed to confiteri or 
suum esse dicere): *negare aliquid or 
aliquem suum esse. He disavows all sus- 
picion, negat nec suspicari: to disavow the 
authorship of any thing, * diffiteri opus 


{after Ov., Am., 3, 14, 28], librum, &c., § 


*negare se aliquid scripsisse. 
DISAVOWAL, intitiatio (especially dis- 
avowal of a debt, &c.) : improbatio (decla- 
ration of one’s disapproval of a person or 
thing): repudiatio (rejection) ; or by cir- 
cumlocution. 
DISAVOWMENT. Vid. Disavowat. 
DISBAND, dimittere (military proper 
word; e. g. exercitum, &c.): mittere: 
missos facere: missionem dare (to give 
soldiers, &c., their dismissal) : sacramen- 
to or militia solvere (to free from their ob- 
ligation to serve): exauctorare (Liv. ; 
not pre-Augustan: in the time of the em- 
perors, to dismiss those who had served at 
most 16 years ; whereas mittere was ap- 
plied to those who had served 20 years or 
more; vid. Tac., Ann., 1, 36; Bremi ad 
Suet., Oct., 24). That ail the troops should 
be disbanded and sent home, ut omnes 
milites exauctorati domum dimitterentur 
(Liv.): to disband themselves, se exaucto- 
rare (Liv.). Disbanded, missicius (e. g., 
missicii Preetoriani, Suwet., Ner., 48). 
DISBARK. Vid. DEBArK, DisEMBARK. 
DISBELIEF, perhaps dubitandi obsti- 
natio (general term for unbelief): diffi- 
dentia (want of confident reliance on a 
statement, fact, &c.; e. g., diffidentiam rei 
simulare, Sall., Jug., 60,5). Circumlocu- 
tion by non credere : they strengthened 
the conspiracy by their disbelief of its ex- 
istence, conjurationem nascentem non 
credendo corroboraverunt, 
DISBELIEVE, non credere: fidem non 
habére alicui or alicui rei (e. g., insano- 
rum visis): fidem non adjungere alicui 
rei: fidem non tribuere alicui rei: ali- 
quid verum (esse) non putare: parvam 
alicui fidem habére (Ter.). We are not 
so much to disbelieve the fact as to inquire 
into the reasons of it, non tam fides non 
habenda, quam ratio quwrenda est: when 
Sables began to be disbelieved, quum fabu- 
lis minor haberetur fides. 
D,:SbOWEL, exenterare (pre- and post- 
classical). 
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DISBURDEN, exonerare (to reliera 
from a burden, properly; e. g., navem, 
stomachum, alvum, ventrem; and figu- 
ratively, animum sollicitudine; conscien- 
tiam meam, both Curt.) : levare: libera- 
re: solvere (figuratively, to free from): to 
disburden one’s self of any thing, depone- 
re aliquid (to lay aside; e. g., curas): ex- 
pedire se aliqua re (to extricate one’s self 
from; e. g., cura): to disburden one’s 
heart (of care), allevare sollicitudines ; an- 
imum exonerare sollicitudine (Curt., 4, 
13, 22): to disburden one’s heart (= make 
a full statement of what oppresses it), totam 
se patefacere alicui; expromere occulta 
sua (Ter.): “to disburden a country sur- 
charged with multitude of inhabitants” 
(Hale), exonerare plebem coloniis deduc- 
tis (Liv.): “to disburden itself into ...” 
(of a river), exonerare se in (with accusa- 
tive, Plin.). 

DISBURSE, solvere : exsolvere : per- 
solvere: pendere: expendére: numera- 
re: dinumerare (comedy): dissolvere: de- 
pendére [Syn. in Pay]: erogare (ask for 
it out; properly, to take money out of the 
treasury [ex wrario] after application to 
the people; the purpose for which, in with 
accusative; €. g., pecuniam in classem ; 
also of private disbursements, Cic., Att., 8, 
5, fin.) : promere : depromere (to take out ; 
depromere aliquid ex arca, ex erario). 

DISBURSEMENT, erogatio (rare, but 
classical; pecuniz, Cic.): solutio (act of 
paying, Cic.): pensio (payment ; of sev- 
eral; e. g., prima pensio): §a" expen- 
sio, post-classical (Cod. Theod.). 

DISBURSER, by circumlocution, qui 
erogat, &c.; [>> erogator, solutor, late. 
divisor, agent who disburses money in 
bribes to electors. 

DISC, discue (the disc or quoit of the 
ancients): orbis (Gny round, but flat body). 
The sun’s or moon's disc, orbis solis, lunge 
(vid. Plin., 2,9, 6). 

DISCARD. || Cast off a person, di- 
mittere aliquem (e. g., @ soldier or serv- 
ant): repudiare (to reject, &c.; e. g., istos 
comites, Plaut.; duces, Cas.). Yo dis- 
card a friend, removére se ab amicitid 
alicujus (Cic, Lel., 21, 77) or ab aliquo 
(Cic., Att. 4, 8, 6, § 3); repudiare amici- 
tiam alicujus (Cic.); deficere ab amicitia 
alicujus (Nep., Con., 2); renunciare ami- 
citiam alicui (Liv.). || Reject or get rid 
of a thing, rejicere (e. g., socordiam, 
Plaut.) : rejicere et aspernari (Cic.): re- 
movere (e. g., avaritiam, superbiam, Sail. ; 
moram, Plaut,; sumtum, Cic.) : repudi- 
are (e. g., iracundiam, virtutem, &c.). 
JN. spernere et repudiare: repudiare re- 
jicereque: exuere (to strip of any thing, 
humanitatem omnem; feritatem, &c.): 
nuncium remittere alicui rei (to divorce 
one’s self from it; e. g., virtuti, Cic.): re- 
légare (to banish, tambitionem, Hor.) : te 
discard the feelings of humanity, omnerc 
humanitatem exuere: to discard all sus- 
picion, suspicionem deponere: whatever 
suspicion one has entertained, omnem ot 
fensionem suspicionis, quam habuerat al 
iquis, deponere: to discard anziety, ex 
onerare animum sollicitudine. 

DISCERN, discernere (Curt. ; see ar. 
object so as to distinguish it from others ; 
aliquid or aliquem; aliquid or aliquem at 
aliquo) ; dispicere (properly ; mostly neu- 
ter; figuratively, of the mind, with accu- 
sative). JN. discernere et dispicere : in- 
ternoscere (to know an object among oth- 
ers, from which one distinguishes it). 35° 
“To discern one thing from an- 
other,” or “between one thing and 
another,” is either discernere, or inter- 
noscere hoc et illud, or hoc ab illo; e. g., 
to discern black from white, alba et atra 
discernere (so probanda atque improban- 
da; insidiatorem et petitum insidiis): to 
discern between panthers and pards, dis- 
cernere pantheras a pardis (so id quod 
visum erat a falso, Cic.). His blinded tn- 
tellect discerned none of these thing's, ho- 
rum nihil dispexit caecata mens: to dis- 
cern between a true and a false friend, se- 
cernere blandum amicum a vero et inter- 
noscere : to discern a deserving person 
from an undeserving one, internoscere 
dignum et indignum: {7 discernere 
internoscere, &c., may also have a depend 
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‘ent ative clause ; Pye inet 
Te visa vera sint illa, an (Cic.) ; an- 
imus discernit, quid sit ejusdem gene- 
ris, quid alterius (Cic.). || See meagre 
eernere: vidére (Syn. in See]. JN. cer- 
nere et vidére: sentire ac vidére (of men- 
tal perception ; accusative and infinitive). 

DISCERNIBLE, aspectabilis: quod 
cerni potest: quod aspectu_sentitur : 
quod in cernendi sensum cadit: conspi- 
cuus: oculis subjectus (plainly discerni- 
ble) : to be discernible, oculis cerni; cade- 
re sub aspectum, or sub oculos, or in cer- 
Rendi sensum ; aspectu sentiri: to be- 
come discernible, sub aspectum venire : 


=. conspectum dari: apparére: oculis | 
rire (of stars, &c.). To | 


ici: se a 
ible, subjicere oculis, or sub 

oak, or sub aspectum: dare in con- 
spectum. Too small to be discernible, 
minor, quam ut cerni possit: the vax 7) af 
the sun causes the stars 
longer discernible, in sole sidera i ea cae 
sinunt cerni (Quinz.). 

DISCERNIBLY, manifesto: ita ut fa- 
cile appareat. 

DISCERNING, intelligens (understand- 
ing, having a sound judgment, &c.; e. 
ntium pes banap opposed to 


perspicientia (a seeing 
understanding, veri, Cic., 
Of. 1,5, 14): prudentia: sapientia (high- 

er discernment, thus distinguished by Cic- 


and doraweaci pre in a thing; m 
any thing, alicujus rei): want of discern- 
ment, imprudentia: a man of great dis- 
cernment, Vir prudentissimus; vir multi or 
magni consilii; vir consilii plenus: men 
of education and discernment, viri docti et 
eruditi: nothing escapes his discernment, 
nihil est, quod non perspiciat: with dis- 
cernment, sapienter ; prudenter: to hare 
or possess discernment, intelli, ‘ ntia valére 
or preestare (especially great discernment) : 
to possess understanding and discernment, 
rpm et intelligentiz participem esse: 
great discernment, pradenter in- 
eh ligere (e. Garin erator, Cic., Brut., 
to possess deep discernment, alta 
tony preditum esse: to possess more 
discernment than some one, plus, quam al- 
iquis, habére prudentie : to have discern- 
ment in any thing, intelligentiam alicujus 
rei habére : to havea clear discernment of 
a lane vidére aliquid. 

DISC RP, discerpere. 

DISCERPIBLE, quod. discerpi, dirimi, 
or distrahi potest (Cic.). The soul is not 
. animus nec secerni, nec divi- 

nec discerpi, nec distrahi potest (Cic.). 
A rites proms ts not discerpible, corpus, quod 


istrahive non potest. 
a OISCERPIBILITY. by circumlocution. 
To deny the discerpibility of the soul, * ne- 
animum discerpi posse. 
aa ati divulsio (late, Hie- 


n.). 

DISCHARGE. | Emission of a flu- 
td, effluvium (the flowing out; e. g., hu- 
moris ex corpore, Plin.) : profievium 
(the flowing forth; e. g., sanguinis ; 
&e.): fluxio (classical, Freund ; od Forti 
from the nose, sanguinis e naribus, Plin. ; 
from, the eyes, oculorum, Plin.). | Dis. 
missal, missio (the proper word, of sol- 
diers ; Obs., missio poe) as @ favor; 
honesta, after the full time of service; cau- 
saria, on account of tliness, infirmity, &c.; 
justa or injusta, with or without .gvod rea- 
sons ; ignominiosa, as a disgrace): dimis- 
sio (of servants 7 or soldiers). To give any 
body his discharge, dimittere aliquem ; 
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missionem dare alicui; exauctorare ali- 
age (exauctorare was used, in the times 
the empire, of soldiers who had served 
bat 16 years at most; mittere, &c., of 
those who had served 20 years or more; 
vid. Tac., Ann., 1, 36: comp. Bremi, Suet., 
Oct., 24): aliquem militia or sacramento 
solvere: to give any body his discharge, 
as a mark of disgrace, cum ignominia di- 
mittere aliquem ; aliquem ignominiz cau- 
sd removére ab exercitu: to receive one’s 
discharge, dimitti; missio datur alicui; 
militid or sacramento solvi: to demand 
one’s discharge, missionem postulare or 
exposcere; missionem efflagitare (in a 
violent manner) : to apply for one’s dis- 
charge, missionem rogare. || Discharge 
of artillery, &c., emissio (e. g., tormen- 
ta telorum emissiones habent, Cic.); or 
circumlocution by * tormentum (or -a) mit- 
tere or emittere: discharges of artillery 
in honor of any body, * tormenta honoris 
causa emissa: to salute any body with dis- 
charges of artillery, * tormenta honoris 
causa emittere (to fire a salute). || Dis- 
charge in consequence of an ac- 
quittal, absolutio (general term, with 
genitive of the charge) : liberatio (the act 
of freeing, or the being freed). 
DISCHARGE, v., Trans. [| Unload, 
exonerare (e. g.4 ship's cargo, exonerare 
navem or navigium; [=> but exinanire 
navem is an opprobrious expression ; €X- 
onerare plaustrum) : exinanire (to empty ; 
navem, used opprobriously, Cic. ; onustum 
vehiculum, Plin.). || rrprorr. (a) To 
pay; to discharge a debt, xs alienum sol- 
vere or dissolvere; #re alieno exire: to 
discharge debts, debita solvere ; nomina 
dissolvere, exsolvere, expedire: to dis- 
charge a debt ty taking up money, versu- 
ra solvere or dissolvere : to discharge one’s 
debts, liberare se wre alieno: to discharge 
his debts wholly ay in part, liberare aut le- 
vare se re alieno: to call upon any body 
to discharge a debt, nomen exigere : to dis- 
charge the debt of nature, debitum nature 
reddere: to discharge the debt we owe to 
our country, solvo patriw, quod debeo. 
(8) To perform a duty, get rid of 
an obligation; to discharge a duty, 
officium prestare, or facere, or exsequi : 
to discharge every particular of one’s duty, 
nullam officii — deserere [more un- 
der Duty]; 0 suo fungi; officio suo 
satisfacere (seldom, and not in Cicero, ex- 
plére officium ; implére officii sui partes) : 
to discharge a ‘duty conscientiously, * 
nere sibi delato religiose fungi: not to 
discharge a duty, officio suo deesse; de- 
serere officii sui partes ; ab officio suo de- 
cedere, recedere: to discharge @ commis- 
sion, mandatum conficere, ) niga per- 
agere, exsequi, persequi: tm the most ac- 
curate manner, exhaurire sapnnacen: (y) 
To let off a gun, &c., telum mittere, 
emittere, permittere (the last, so as to hit 
the mark): to discharge guns, tormenta 
mittere or emittere (f= tormenta belli- 
ca explodere or displodere, not Latin): 
to discharge an arrow, sagittam expellere 
arcu (f). || Dismiss (a soldier), aliquem 
militia or sacramento solvere; aliquem 
exauctorare ; aliquem dimittere (general 
term, soldiers or servants) ; to ask to be dis- 
charged, missionem postulare. || To D1s- 
CHARGE ITSELF (of rivers, &c.) ; in mare 
effundi, or se effundere; in mare fiuere 
or effluere ; in mare erumpere: in mare, 
&c., sese exonerare (Plin.). 
DISCHARGE, INTRANS. A wound dis- 
caress, pus exit, effiuit, or effunditur ex 


mciehs s., discipulus: auditor (4 
hearer; e. g., Theophrasti). Jn. auditor 
et discipulus (Cic.): assécla (follower, 
hanger-on, but only with contemptuous 
meaning : [>= sectator, assectator not 
till the Silver Aze). Disciples of Aristotle, 
Zeno, &c., ab Aristotele. a Zenone profec- 
ti: our friends the disciples of Plato and 
Aristotle, nostri illia Platone et Aristotele: 
to be a disciple of any body, disciplina or 
institutione alicujus uti; uti aliquo ma- 
es: ; aliquem magistrum habére (to 

any body for one’s master) ; 
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or phage Rig mt coirees teers 
peels yr eatucrgrocn tues, 


disciplinam instituere aliquem : religione 
imbuere aliquem: *institutionibus suis 


aliquem. 

DISCIPLESHIP, by circumlocution : dis- 
cipulatus (very late, Tertull.). 

DISCIPLINARIAN. A strict disciplin- 
arian, severissimi imperii vir: diligens 
imperii (Nep., Con., 1, 2): diligens disci. 

pline (Veli., 1, 6). 

DISCIPLINE, s., disciplina. Want of 
discipline, immodestia: intemperantia 
(want of subordination; e. g., among sol- 
ato licentia (want of restraint, license). 
Bad domestic mala domestica 
disciplina: to subject any body to severe 
discipline, aliquem severius coercére ; ali- 
quem tristiore disciplinad continére: to 
preserve strict discipline, disciplinam se- 
vere regere : in his family he preserved, in 
little and great things alike, not only a 
strict, but even a severe discipline, domesti- 
cam disciplinam in parvis et majoribus 
rebus diligenter adeo severeque rexit: is 
this your discipline ? or what discipline is 
this? quinam sunt hi mores? quenam 
ista licentia est? \| Milicary discipline, 
disciplinam militiz or rei militaris (Liv.): 
disciplina militaris (EB in this sense, 
never disciplina bellica; i e., the art of 
war) : militie disciplina; from context, dis- 
ciplina only: severe military discipline, 
disciplina severa; disciplina severitasque: 
bad military discipline, disciplina solutior 
or laxior: to preserve strict military disci- 
pline, disciplinam militarem severe con- 
servare (Liv., 39, 6); milite- 
Trem severe regere (after Suet, Cas., 

disciplinam acerrime exigere (Suez., 

19) : * milites severa disciplina coercére : 

to introduce too severe a mi discipline, 
disciplinam militarem prefractius et rigi- 
dius astringere (Val. ‘Maz.,9, 7, 7): mit 
tary discipline relaxes, ceases, ‘disciplina 
solvitur, or dissolvitur, or prolabitur 
(Liv.): to relax, &e., i discipline, 
disciplinam var tira solvere (Lic.), re- 
solvere (Cic.); disciplinam severitatem- 
we dissolvere (duct B. Afr. 65): L. 

Scipio preserved a strict 
disciplina militaris a Lucio Scipione se- 
vere conservabatur (Liv., 39,6): want of 
discipline, immodestia : intemperantia : to 
restore the ancient military discipline, dis- 
ciplinam militarem restituere (Liv.) or ad 
priscos mores redigere ; antiquam duram 
militiam revocare (Tac.): to preserve dis- 
cipline, milites coercére et in officio con- 


ére. 

DISCIPLINE, v. To discipline any 
body, aliquem regendum suscipere : to 
discipline troops, milites coercére et in of- 
ficio continére (of preserving discipline 
among them): * exercitum juste militia 
or militari discipline assuefacere. Diseé- 
a Aber exercitus parentior: well 

ed troops, milites optima disci- 
otek instituti (Liv.). 

DISCLAIM, renunciare alicui rei ; also 
aliquid alicui (to give up as if by a formal 
de 7 e. g., the Stoics, Stoicis ; pub- 
lic business, publicis officiis; any body's 
Jriendship, amicitiam alicui) : dimittere 
or remittere aliquid (to let any thing go) - 
to laim an , Temittere opinio- 
nem animo (to give up an opinion one has 
entertained) : sententiam or con- 
temnere (despise it): rep (to reject; 
e. g., consilium) : Hibs ees Ny mee, 
non probare (not to approve of): 
nere: aspernari (to despise, and therefore 
reject): recusare (to refuse; e. g., amiciti- 
am populi Romani): abjicere aliquid (¢o 
fling tt away ; e. g., honorem et gloriam): 
infitiari aliquid (especially a debt): negate: 
pernegare (the latter rare ; to deny). 

A substantive after disclaim ts 
translated i by an infinitive : he 








audire (to attend any body's lectures) ; esse 





or profectum esse ab aliquo (to belong to 
his school of philosophy): sliquem se- 





after negare 
d any intention of not respecting 
their territories, fines eorum se violaturum 
negavit: he disclaims all recoliection, 
negat se meminisse; all eT eds of, 
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acisse se, id vero pernegat (Ter.); negat 
se scire: he disclaims ali susptcion of, ne- 
gat nec suspicari (Cic.): to disclaim a son, 
abdicare filium: any body's jurisdiction, 
imperium alicujus detrectare; domina- 
tionem alicujus detrectare. 

DISCLAIMER. || One who dis- 
claims, detrectator (post-classical, Petr., 
Aus.): infitiator (one who denies a deposit 
or debt), {23> Repudiator (Tert.) and 
improbator, very late. || Plea of denial, 
negatic (denial) : negatio intitiatioque fac- 
ti (Cic.). 

DISCLOSE, aperire (open; general 
term, in almost every sense of “ disclose”): 
pandere : expandere (to open; of flowers, 
&c., florem): nudare: retegere (to dis- 
close thoughts, secrets, &c.): expromere: 
in medium proferre (to publish for the ad- 
vantage, &c., of others): manifestum fa- 
cere: patefacere (to reveal; e. g., a crime, 
plot, &c.): enunciare: vulgare: in lucem 
proferre (to reveal what one should keep 
secret) : communicare aliquid cum aliquo 
(to communicate it to him, consilium suum 
cum aliquo): prodere (to betray) : detegere 
(common after the Augustan age ; does not 
occur in Ces, ; Cicero joins patefactus et 
detectus ; insidias, Ziv. ; consilium, Liv. ; 
mentem, Quint.; animi secreta, Quint.) : 
indicare (e. g., rem patri, Ter. ; alicui de 
epistolis) : indicium alicujus rei afferre ad 
aliquem (Cic.) ; indicium deferre ad ali- 
quem (Tac. ; to disclose a crime to a mag- 
istrate ; of an accomplice). To disclose to 
any body all one’s secrets, omnia arcana 
apud aliquem expromere: to disclose the 
secrets of one’s heart, animi arcana pro- 
ferre: he discloses his opinion, sententiam 
suam aperit: to the captain of the vessel 
who he is, domino navis, quis sit, aperit: 
to disclose the mysteries, enunciare myste- 
ria: to disclose itself, se aperire (general 
term, and especially of flowers): se pan- 
dere; tlorem expandere (of flowers): de- 
hiscere (Plin.; of the rose): se detegere 
(to discover itself; e. g., mores—se dete- 
gunt): we must wait till the thing discov- 
ers tiself, exspectandum, dum se ipsa res 
aperiat. [[g° For disclosing thoughts, 
&c., recludere and reserare are almost en- 
tirely poetical. 

DISCLOSURE, indicium (disclosure of 
a crime to a magistrate; e. g., conjuratio- 
nis): patefactio (e. g., rerum opertarum, 
Cic. ; very rare): delatio (disclosure of a 
crime to @ magistrate): to make a disclos- 
ure to any body, demonstrare or signifi- 
care aliquid alicui: communicare aliquid 
cum aliquo: certiorem aliquem facere de 
re: indicium alicujus rei ad aliquem af- 
ferre: indicium deferre ad aliquem. [Vid. 
To DiscLose.] Often by circumlocution ; 
Alcibiades saw that he should gain much 
popularity by this disclosure, sensit Alcibi- 
ades, id si aperuisset, magnam se initu- 
rum gratiam (Vep., Alc., 9,5): if the dis- 
closure of this conspiracy is due to me, ista 
conjuratio si patefacta per me est. 


DISCOLORATION, decoloratio (Cic.): 


coloris mutatio. 
* DISCOLOR, decolorare; with any 
thing, aliqua re: colorem alicujus rei vi- 
tiare (Sen. ; as definition of decolorare) : 
colorem alicujus rei mutare or immutare 
(of a simple change of color) : splendorem 
alicujus rei maculare (used figuratively 
by Cic.). To be discolored, discolorari : 
colorem mutare (of @ state, colorem mu- 
tasse). A discolored corpse, decoloratum 
corpus mortui (Auct. Herenn.). 
DISCOMFIT, v. Vid. ro DEFEAT. 
Rocome s. Vid. DEFEAT, s. 
DISCOMFORT, s., mala corporis affec- 
tio (odily discomfort) : incommodum: 
incommoditas (any thing that is inconven- 
tent, disagreeable, annoying ; the latter 
mostly post-Augustan) : (animi) perturba- 
tio (uneasiness of mind): cura (uneasi- 
ness, apprehension) : sollicitudo (anziety): 
angor (distress and anguish of mind from 
anprehension of an impending eril) : wgri- 
tudo (distress of mind, caused by a present 
evil) : molestia (trouble ; depression of 
spirits) : [3 inquietudo, post-Augustan 
Sen.). To suffer discomfort, incommo- 
um capere or accipere: aliquo affici in- 
comynodo (to suffir any inconvenience, 
212 
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annoyance, ea molestiam trahere (ex 
aliqua re); molestiam capere ; perturba- 
ri; commoveri ; permoveri ; sollicitum 
esse de re: nothing caused me more dis- 
comfort than, &c., nihil me magis sollicita- 
bat, quam, &c.: to cause any discomfort 
to any body, alicui ‘aliquid sollicitudinis 
atferre (any anziety) ; molestiam alicui as- 
pergere (Cic.) or atterre (Ter.) ; alicui ali- 
quid incommodi importare; aliquem ali- 
quo incommodo afticere (to cause him any 
annoyance, inconvenience, hurt, &c.) ; 
without discomfort, sine incommodo; sine 
molestid: “to bear any thing without dis- 
comfort,” aliquid quo animo ferre : to our 
great discomfort, nostro incommodo: to 
suffer no discomfort, incommodi nihil ac- 
cipere. Vid. UNEASINESs. 

DISCOMFORT, v., aliquem perturbare, 
commoveére, permovére ; aliquem or ali- 
cujus animum conturbare (to distress, 
agitate, &c.): sollicitare aliquem or sol- 
licitum facere: alicui aliquid sollicitudi- 
nis afferre (cause him anxiety): agitare 
aliquem or alicujus animum (/o agitate 
him): molestiam alicui aspergere (trouble 
him) : incommodi aliquid importare ali- 
cui: alicui incommodare (cause him in- 
convenience, annoyance) : [-gP>~ inquietare 
(Sen., Plin.). 

DISCOMMEND, improbare. Vid. To 
BLAME, TO CENSURE. 

DISCOMMENDATION, — improbatio. 
Vid. BLamE, CENSURE. 

DISCOMMODE. Vid. IncommopeE. 


DISCOMMODIOUS. Vid. Incommo- 
pious, INCONVENIENT. 
DISCOMMODITY. Vid. INconvENn- 


IENCE. 

DISCOMPOSE, dissolvere (opposed to 
conglutinare ; e. g., concordiam, amici- 
tias ; so Clarendon speaks of ‘‘ discompos- 
ing confidence’). 

DISCOMPOSURE, turbidus motus 
(Cic., Tusc., 1, 33, init.)* perturbatio (es- 
pecially of the mind, animi): animi (or 
mentis) concitatio (excited state of the 
mind): ewstus (unsettled state of mental 
doubt and perplexity) : angor: sollicitudo : 
molestia: wgritudo (Syn. in ANXIETY]: 
(=> inquies (opposed to quies) very rare; 
nocturna, Plin. 

DISCONCERT. || Disarrange, de- 
feat plans, schemes, &c., conturbare 
(throw in confusion; e. g., alicui omnes 
rationes) : perimere (utterly destroy or de- 
Jeat, alicujus consilium, Cic.) : pervertere 
(overthrow ; e. g., spem, consilia) ; infrin- 
gere: confringere (to break to pieces ; in- 
tringere conatus alicujus, Ces. ; confrin- 
gere consilia, Cic.): discutere (to shake to 
pieces; to defeat, an attempt, rem, Cic., 
Liv.; consilia, Front.): dirimere (consi- 
lium, Sall.). To be disconcerted (of a plan, 
&c.), irritum fieri: ad irritum cadere, re- 
cidere, or venire; spes ad irritum cadit 
or redigitur: thus was this attempt discon- 
certed, ita frustra id inceptum iis fuit. 
|| Unsettle a person’s mind, &c., ani- 
mum perturbare, perterrére ; aliquem or 
alicujus animum conturbare; animum ali- 
cujus de statu or de sede sua demovére ; 
animum alicujus perterritum loco et cer- 
to de statu demovére; mentem e sede 
sud et statu demovére; percutere ali- 
quem: to disconcert any body by the quick- 
ness of one's resolution, aliquem consilio 
opprimere (Cic., Cecin., 14, 44) : to be dis- 
concerted, de gradu or de statu suo dejici , 
de statu suo discedere, demigrare ; men- 
te concidere ; perturbari; animo conster- 
nari (Ces.); by any thing, aliqua re: to 
be disconcerted (of a continuing state), sui, 
or mentis, or animi non compotem esse ; 
minus compotem esse sui: mente vix 
constare: not to allow one’s self to be dis- 
concerted, non dejici se de gradu pati; by 
any thing, non perturbari in re, nec de 
gradu dejici, ut dicitur, sed prwsenti ani- 
mo uti et constanti (Cic., Off., 1, 23, 80) ; 
also quo animo ferre aliquid: being quite 
disconcerted, deficiente consilio: though 
disconcerted by this blow, he still held out, 
hac ille percussus plagdé non succubuit 
(Nep., Eum., 1). 

DISCONCERTED, perturbatus: con- 


fusus: to be disconcerted, perturbari de | 


aliqua re: to look disconcerted, ore esse 
contuso: to look utterly disconcerted, ore 





| 
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confuso magne perturbationis notas pre 


se ferre. 

DISCONFORMITY. Vid. DisacrEe- 
MENT. 

DISCONGRUITY. Vid. Unconerui- 
TY, DISAGREEMENT. 

DISCONNECT, disjungere: sejungere: 
separare : segregare: dirimere: divel- 
lere: distrahere : dividere. Syn. in Szr- 
ARATE, Vid. 

' DISCONNECTION, sejunctio (from 
any thing, ab aliqua re) : disjunctio (from 
any thing, alicujus rei): separatio: ab- 
ruptio (violent breaking off; e. g., of a 
marriage): distractio. Syn. in SEPARA- 
TION, Vid. 

DISCONSOLATE. || Destitute of 
comfort, &c., a spe alienus: spe destitu- 
tus: cujus dolor or luctus nullo solatio 
levari potest. To be disconsolate, jacére , 
* nihil consolationis admittere; esse per- 
culso et abjecto animo (to be quite dis- 
pirited); jacére or versari in moerore 
(both Cic.) ; vincit omnem consolationem 
dolor. {> Inconsolabilis, poetical, Ov. ; 
but tmproperly, inconsolabile vulnus. To 
look disconsolate, vultu moesto uti; vultu 
mossto or tristi esse ; vultu animi dolorem 
pre se ferre [vid. DesEcrED]. || Not 
affording comfort; cheerless, inju- 
cundus: * omni vite commoditate desti- 
tutus. “ Disconsolate darkness,” tetre te- 
nebre : * tristes tenebre. 

DISCONSOLATELY, insolabiliter (only 
once, Hor.): afilicto or fracto animo: de- 
misso fractoque animo: tristi animo. 

DISCONTENT, s., animus non conten- 
tus or male contentus (but seldom abso- 
lutely ; mostly with ablative, suo, suis rebus, 
sorte sud, &c.). Sometimes molestia: of- 
fensio : egritudo: odium alicujus rei, &c. 
To feel discontent, poenitet aliquem rerum 
suarum; at any thing, non contentum 
esse aliqud re; zgre or moleste ferre ali- 
quid; molestiam ex aliqua re capere; of- 
fendi aliqua re ; offensionem accipere ; ad 
aliquam rem offensionem habére et fasti- 
dium (Cic.): from discontent at their own 
lot, odio rerum suarum (Sall.). Vid. Dis- 
SATISFACTION. 

DISCONTENT, adject. Vid. Discon- 
ENTED. 

DISCONTENT, »., * facere or efficere, 
ut aliquem fortune sue or rerum sua- 
rum pceniteat: aliquem ex tranquillo ira- 
tum facere (after Plaut., Cist., 3, 21). 

DISCONTENTED, sua sorte non con- 
tentus (dissatisfied with one’s lot, condi- 
tion, &c.): morosus (peevish, hard to 
please, in general) : rerum mutationis cu- 
pidus; regis inimicus (of political discon- 
tent; the furmer referring to the constitu- 
tion or state of affairs, the latter to the per. 
son of the prince). To be discontented, sud 
sorte non contentum esse (with one’s lot 
or condition); se tinibus suarum rerum 
non continére (not to be satisfied to remain 
in one's original sphere or state); novis 
rebus studére ; novas res querere (af po- 
litical discontent) : discontented with any 
thing, non contentus aliqud re: indig- 
nans or indignatus aliquid (indignant at 
it): to be discontented with any thing, non 
contentum esse aliqua re; graviter, mo- 
leste, or were ferre ; iniquo animo ferre 
aliquid (Cic. ; {2g inique ferre, late ; 
Suet., Lactant.) : aliquem peenitet alicujus 
rei; accusare aliquid: damnare aliquid 
(to find fault with; e. g., Darius was dis- 
contented with all that his generals had 
done, Darius, que per duces suos acta 
erant, cuncta damnabat, Curt.) : indignari 
aliquid (to be indignant at it). To make 
any body discontented, Vid. ro D1scon- 
TENT, DISSATISFIED. 

DISCONTINUANCE, } omissio : in- 

DISCONTINUATION, termissio : 
cessatio: intercapédo (Syn. in Crssa- 
TION]. The long discontinuance of any 
thing, longis intervallis interrupta res (e. 
g., consuetudo, Cic.). nee 

DISCONTINUE, omittere: dimittere 
(to leave off entirely): abjicere (to give up, 
not to continue): desinere (to practice no 
longer ; €. g., artem) : desistere re or are 
(to desist from a thing) : intermittere (to 
leave off for some time): tollere, abolére 
(to remove, abolish) : to discontinue a siege 
(vid. Srear]: to discontinue a journey, 


, 
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fter rimere : to discontinue a build- 
ing, tionem abjicere : to discon- 


tinue a war, ab armis recedere : to discon- 
tinue a custom, morem solvere or abro- 
me: to discontinue @ dissolute course of 
ife, dissolutiori vite modum ponere. 
DISCONTINUOUS, interruptus : inter- 
ceptus: intermissus (e. g., colli- 
bus intermissa): non continuus: rei or 
rebus non continuatus et junctus. 
DISCORD. |j Propr. In music, dis- 
in fidibus aut tibiis concentus 
(vid. Cic., De Rep., 2, 42), or by neuter of 
diss6nus and absdnus, or by circumlocu- 
tion ; as absOnum, dissonum quiddam ca- 
here: to percetce no discord in any thing, 
in aliqua re nihil absonum deprehendere : 
@ good ear perceives the slightest discord 
in instrumental music, in fidibus, quam- 
quam paullum discrepent, tamen id a sci- 
ente animadverti solet : to guard against 
bap possibts vidére, ne forte quid 
Macepet. || Fic. Want of agreement, 
symmetry, disc (vid. Cic., OF - 
1, 31,111). {j red de bt cere ent, discordia 
dissensio : simultas : dium (=> not 
discidium). [Vid. Denes To 
sow the seeds of discord, to sow discord, dis- 
cordiam concitare ; semina discordiarum, 
or odiorum, jacére (spargere): discordias 
serere ; among citizens, civiles discordias 
serere; civium dissensiones commovére 
or accendere : now at last let all discord 
cease, sit discordiarum finis aliquando. 
DISCORD, v., discordare (ab aliqua re; 
&@ Se; one » inter se): dissi- 
dére (with ab, cum, inter se, or absolutely) : 
dissénare (very rare; not pre Augustan, 
Vitr. and Col.) : discrepare (seldom prop- 
erly, ab, cum ; sibi, inter se, or absoluteiy). 
“The one jarring and discording with the 
other” (Bacon), discordes inter se. Vid. 
To DIsaGREE. 
DISCORDANCE. Vid. Discorp. 
DISCORDANT. {| Propr. Of sounds, 
discors (e. g., erent. Hor. ; but most- 
ly improper): absonus : dissonus (the for- 
ee ee ae es 
key, or to a pleasant sound; the latter, to 
its disagreement with the other notes, in- 
struments, voices, &c.). || lrpropr. Dis- 
agreeing with, &c., discors (absolute- 
ly; ee in plural, inter se, with 
each other ; also dative, filius patri, Vell. ; 
in any thing, ae re): absdnus (with 
ab, or “inconsistent with”) 
with dative, uastare: a voce motus; absonus 
fidei divine originis, both Liv.) : ’ dissonus 
(not pre-Augustan ; nor in Virgil, Horace, 
or Ovid ; first in Licy; ab er absolutely ; 
tz any thing, aliqua re) : vix or non satis 


gruens (SYN. in D1saGREE]. 
cordant (vid. To Discorp}. |] = At vrari- 
ance with itself, a se ipse dissidens se- 
cumque discordans (Cic.). 

DISCOUNT, v., * representare pecuni- 
am, deductione, or decessione aliqua fac- 
ta: * jam in antecessum dare (Sen.) 
Aeductione (or decessione) aliqua facta, 
gr cum aliqué deductione. To get a bill, 
&ce., ali facere 
in representando (i. e., to give up part of 

on condition of immediate pay- 


s., *jactura in represen- 
tando facta (after Cic., Au, 12, 2, 3), or 
* deductio propter pecuniam rerresents- 
tam, or in antecessum datam datam facta. To 
pay discount, jacturam facere in reprm- 
sentando (Cic., Att, 12, 29, 3): to take dis- 
count, * deducere aliquid Fook ais aa pecuni- 
am in antecessum datam. 
DISCOUNTENANCE, v. 


to or ali- 
quem, or (Plin) aversari et are ali- 
quem (in Aur. Vict., vultu notare aversa- 
to): averso or alieno ab aliquo animo 
esse (Cic.) : aversum esse alicul rei (Hor.) 
or (better in prose) ab aliqua re (e. g., mer- 
eaturis, Hor.) : ab aliquo.alienum or ali- 
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eniorem esse: alicui non equum esse: 
aliquid non quis oculis aspicere (f Virg.): 
alicui non favére (not to support or encour- 
28 him): respuere aliquem or aliquid : 


rnari et respuere (to despise 
pap ge et tay averso animo e re 
Sea (to receive him with marks of dis- 
like, &c., Tac., Hist., 4, 80). 

DISCOUNTENANCE, s., animus aver- 
cose or ee Lotsa redacta improbatio (disap- 

To show discounte- 
oe vid TO Seeescnanc luck 

DISCOURAGE. | To deprive of 
courage, depress, gere aliquem 
or alicujus animum ( to erigere) : 
alicujus animum infringere, affligere or 
percellere: spem aiicui eripere or aufer- 
re: animum or alicujus debilitare. 
To be disco cadere animis (of one, 
animo ; unless verb is plural, Cic.): ani- 
mo (or, of more than one, animis) conci- 
dere (B. G., 8,19; which, however, Herzog 
says is too strong, and almost affected) : 
percelli esse, of the state): 
desperare (to despair): animum demit- 
tere or ieee se animo demittere 
(Cas., B. G., 7, 29): animo deficere (Ces., 
B. G., 7, 3). "Jn. debilitari animumque 
demittere (Cie, De Fin., 5,16). To be- 
Zin to be discouraged, animus labat. He 
exhorted them not to be too much discour- 
aged, cohortatus est, ne se admodum ani- 
mo demitterent. || Dissuade or deter 
Jrom, deterrére, absterrére aliquem aor 
de re (or with né, quin, quominus): re- 
pellere or avertere aliquem a re [vid. De- 
TER]: dehortari aliquem are (or with né; 
to di de from dére aliquid or 
de re, or ne aliquis faciat aliquid: avo- 
care aliquem are. [o> Not dissuadére 
alicui aliquid, which occurs first in Seneca. 

DISCOURAGEMENT. {| Act of dis- 
couraging, dissuading, &c., dissua- 
sio alicujus rei (act of dissuading ; rery 
rare: once Cic. and Auct. Herenn.: [>> 
dehortatio very late; Tertull.) : avocatio a 
re or re facienda (act of calling one of 
from any thing ; very rare; once Cic.). 
|| Thing which discourages, res, 
quz aliquem (ceteros, &c.) terret; res, 
quz aliquem or alicujus animum frangit, 
percellit, &c. ; res, quz aliquem deterret, 
absterret, repellit, or avertit a re : impedi- 
mentum (hinderance). To conquer dis- 
couragements, invictum esse ad ea, que 
ceteros terrent (Curt.) ; impedimenta su- 
perare : to remove ali discouragements, re- 
movére omnia, quz obstant et Ain pein 

DISCOURAGER, di or (dissuader, 
alicujus rei). Mostly by circumlocution, 
qui dehortatur, deterret, &c.,a re. Vid. 
DiscouRaGE. 

DISCOURSE, s. || Rational power 
of drawing inferences, &c., ratio: 
tian y Jn. ratio et (or atque) in- 
telligentia. || Conversation, vid. || 4 
discourse=—a regular speech ut- 
tered or written, oratio (general 
term): concio (delivered to an assembly of 
the soldiers, &c.): sermo doctus 
(learned discourse): short discourse. ora- 
tiuncula: to deliver a discourse, orationem 
habére, agere, or dicere (general terms) ; 
concionari, concionem habére (to the peo- 
ple, soldiers, &c.) : to compose a discourse, 
orationem facere or conficere : to prepare 
a discourse, orationem meditari or com- 
mentari: to read a discourse, deliver a 
written discourse, orationem de scripto di- 
cere [vid. SpeEcuH]. || Treatise, dis- 
sertation, &c., sermo (delivered orally ; 
on any subject, de aliqua re habitus): dis- 
putatio: liber. Vid. TREATISE. 

DISCOURSE, v., confabulari cum ali- 
quo; sermones serere or cedere (xézreww 
Noyous or pears, of several persons con- 
versing together, comic): disputare, dis- 
serere (to treat of subjects in philosophy, 
&c.): to discourse secretly on any danger- 
ous subject, occultis sermonibus serere 
aliquid (Ltv.. 7, 39, init.). 

DISCOURTEOUS, inurbanus (unpo- 
lite): inhumanus (of persons or things): 
agrestis (of persons or things). IN. agres- 
tis et inhumanus (of things; e. g., negii- 
gentia): illepidus (of disagreeable 
sons): inofficiosus (nce ready to ‘orm 
the duties of civility to those to whom it is 
due ; to any body, in aliquem, Cic.). To 











DISC 


be discourteous, ab humanitate abhorrére 
‘of any reder rigelomogal inhumaniter 


(ofa ee 
DISCOURTEOUS Y, inurbane: rus 
tice: inhumaniter (Cic.) : ide. 
DISCOURTEOUSNESS, inhumanitas: 
inurbanitas : rusticitas [Syn. tm INcrviL 
gi 13 Enh mores inculti or rustici. 
SCOURTESY [vid. DiscourTrovs- 
Ness]. I wonder at his discourtesy, tn 
Off without offering to convey any 


letters me to you, miratus sum istum 
tam i aniter fecisse, ut sine meis lit- 
teris ad te i 


profi retur. 

DISCOVER. |] Find; find out, vid. 
|] Disclose, vid. 

DISCOVERABLE, by circumlocution, 
quod inveniri, reperiri, ex potest. 
Any thing is easily di. aliquid ex- 
cogitationem non habet difficilem (Cic.). 

ISCOVERER, inventor ; feminine, in- 
ventrix: qui invénit e. g., fruges, 
novam voluptatem : repertor is po- 
etical and post-classical): auctor (first tn- 
troducer, &c.): parens (fe. g., lyre, Hor.): 
architectus (one who 
&c., any thing). JN. architectus et prin- 
ceps: architectus et machinator (the lat 
ter of something bad): index (of one who 
discloses a plot, &c.; informer). The dis- 
cocverers of sculpture, ndi conditores : 
a@ discoverer of new words, inventor novo- 
rum verborum. Vid. AUTHOR. 

DISCOVERY. || Act of finding 
out, inventio: excogitatio (by thought, 
contrivance, &c.): investizatio (the tracing 
it out till found). IN. inventio atque ex- 
cogitatio. Often by participle: the Egyp- 
tians claim the discovery of medicine, medi 
cinam gyptii apud i volunt reper- 
tam (Plin.). pe before the discovery of 
the arts, multo ante inventas artes: ic7* 
make a discovery, invenire aliquid; alicu- 
jus rei auctorem esse: excogitare aliquid 
(to make it out; devise it): animadver- 
tere, deprendere aliquid (notice it, and 
so detect it). Vid., also, patie || Thing 
discovered, inventum: res inventa: 
res excogitata (cleverly devised) : ars nova 
(new device, Nep.): commentum (an im- 
aginary discovery ; in Liv.; and afterwara 
“an invention ;” e. g.. mechanicum, Sue- 
tonius) : quod i aliquis invenit, excogitavit, 
&e. A discovery” is never inven- 
tio, but inventum. It is better to join i 
with an adverb (e. g., useful discoveries, 
bene, utiliter, &c., inventa: brilliant dis- 

, divinitus inventa) ; but sometimes 
an adjective is found ; e. g.. optima inven- 
ta, Quint. 5, 12, 19. A petty or trifing 
discovery, (minuta) inventiuncula. To 
make a discovery ; vid. abore. To make 
many discoveries in any thing and apply 
them to ice, multa in aliqua re nova 
afferre (Nep.). No discovery is perfected 
at once, nihil est simul et inventum et per- 
fectum : Rot to publish one’s brilliant dis- 

*quz quis divinitus excogitavit 

~ Serie non proferre: to be acquainted 
ith the discoveries of modern philosophy, 
“nove philosophies inventa tenére: our 
made many splendid discov- 

cries, cigar a patribus divinitus inventa 
sunt. A voyage of discovery, * navigatio 
novarum terrarum inveniendarum or 
cognoscendarum causa suscepta (iter— 


tum for a traveller). To make a 
voyage of discovery, * nova querentem 
na : *nova querere. No discover 


ies 0, en oe ee ee 
ture, nemo opifex nature solertiam imi- 
tando consequi potest (Cic.). ‘Atsleal for 
discovery, ingenium ad excogitandum acu- 
tum: animus sollers. || Disclosure, in- 
dicium (of an informer, &c.) : enunciatio 
(of what ought to be kept secret). Vid 
DIscLosuRE. 

DISCREDIT, s. || Want of credit 
(reputation), dedecus: probrum. 
Jn. probrum et dedecus: ignominia et 
dedecus: dedecus et infamia: macula et 
dedecus [SyN. in Discrace]. To be a 
discredit, aliquid infamiam habet or in- 
fert; rm aliquid dedecori ; 
aliquid alicui est i 
miniz, or robro, or  arriag or dede- 
cori: any is @ discredit to me, ali- 
quis mihi est dedecori or maculz et de- 
decori; aliquis me capita 4 bea dis 
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wredit to one's family, familiam dedeco- 
rare: to be no disgrace to the Antonines, 
non deesse nomini Antoninorum: to be 
in discredit, existimationem perdidisse (to 
have suffered loss of reputation); in in- 
vidid esse (to be unpopular; of a public 
character): to fall into discredit, in dede- 
cus incurrere (Cic.): de existimatione sud 
aliquid perdere, deperdere ; existimatio- 
nis detrimentum or jacturam facere (to 
suffer a loss of reputation); auctoritatem, 
dignitatem amittere: dignitatis jacturam 
facere (to suffer loss of rank, &c.) ; in in- 
vidiam venire: invidiam subire (to suffer 
loss of popularity ; of a public character) : 
to bring discredit wpon any body; any 
body into discredit, de fama alicujus de- 
trahere (to injure his reputation) ; alicujus 
auctoritatem levare (to lessen his influ- 
ence); invidiam alicui facere, conflare 
(make him unpopular): alicujus famam 
dehonestare (to cause loss of reputation) : 
to the discredit (af), cum probro et dede- 
core: to our discredit, cum nostro dede- 
core: to think any thing a discredit to 
any body, ducere alicui aliquid probro. 
|| Want of credit (=belief), fides 
parva, afllicta, aftecta (diminished confi- 
dence in any body's honor). Any thing 
has been brought into dishonor, minor ali- 
cui rei habetur fides (e. g., fabulis): to 
bring any thing into discredit, abrogare 
fidem alicui rei (e. g., que res fidem abro- 
gare orationi, Cic.) ; imminuere alicujus 
rei fidem (e. g., orationis, Cic.): to bring 
any body into discredit, infirmare fidem 
alicujus or alicui (Cic.); alicujus fidem 
minuere ; fidem or fidem et auctoritatem 
derogare alicui rei (of some personal qual- 
tty; e. g., alicujus virtuti, generi, &c.): 
*facere or efficere, ut alicui rei minor 
habeatur fides: tidem levare (¢ Hor. ; mul- 
ta fidem promissa levant): the suspicion 
of fraud throws discredit on any body's 
testimony, alicui ita habetur fides, ut nulla 
sit in eo fraudis suspicio. 

DISCREDIT, v. || Not to believe, 
alicui or alicui rei non credere; fidem 
non habére ; abrogare fidem alicui or ali- 
cui rei; fidem alicui denegare; alicui rei 
fidem nonadjungere. [Vid. DisBELIEVE.] 
To be discredited, alicui rei fides non habe- 
tur; aliqua res nullam habet fidem; ali- 
cui rei fides derogatur. TJ'o cause any 
thing to be discredited, alicui rei or alicu- 
jus rei fidem abrogare or derogare ; fidem 
alicujus rei imminuere. || 79 deprive 
of good reputation; vid. “to bea 
discredit to ;” “to bring discredit on,” un- 
der DISCREDIT, s. 

DISCREDITABLE, inhonestus: dede- 
coris plenus: turpis, &c. [vid. Discrace- 
FuL]. To be dtscreditable, turpitudini, 
dedecori, or probro esse, &c. Vid. “to 
be a discredit,” &c., under DiscREDIT, 8. 

DISCREET, consideratus (of persons 
and things): prudens: providus: cautus, 
JN. prudens et providus: cautus et pro- 
vidus: diligens: gravis [SyN. in Crrcum- 
SPECT]: sanus (having a sound under- 
standing, and acting according to its dice 
tates): constans (morally and intellectually 
firm; steady, consistent, &c.; constantissi- 
mus; opposed to amens, Cic., Rosc, Am., 


14, 41). 

DISCREETLY, considerate: caute : 
diligenter: attente: circumspecto judi- 
cio: prudenter: providenter (Cic., Sall. ; 

provide, late; Plin.). 
ISCREETNESS. Vid. Discretron. 

DISCREPANCE, discrepantia. Vid. 
DIFFERENCE, DISAGREEMENT. 

DISCREPANT. . Vid. DIFFERENT. 

DISCRETE, discretus: divisus discre- 
tusque: discretus ac separatus: disjunc- 
tus. 

_DISCRETION. || Prudence, cautio: 
circumspectio: prudentia: circumspec- 
tum judicium: circumspectio et accurata 
consideratio: diligentia: gravitas (oppos- 
ed to levitas Syn. in CrRCUMSPECTION) : 
constantia (opposed to amentia or furor. 
Vid. Benecke ad Cic., Cat., 2, 11, 25). 
Sometimes consilium: judicium: to come 
to years of discretion, in suam tutélam ve- 
nire or pervenire; sui juris fieri, or (if 
the growth of the intellect is to be intimated) 
* ad aliquam in consilio capiendo pruden- 
tiam eases or * ad aliquam intelli- 
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gendi prudentiam pervenisse: to have al- | 


most arrived at years of discretion, prope 
puberem wtatem esse: to use one's own 
discretion in acting according to circum- 
stances, consilium capere ex re et ex tem- 
pore (Cic.); libere ad summam rerum 
consulere (opposed to ad prescriptum 
agere, Cas.). To act without discretion, 
temere agere: to have no discretion, te- 
merarium esse; nullius esse consilii: zz 
requires much discretion, res est multe 
diligentie. || Power of acting with- 
out control, arbitrium or (in ablative) 
arbitratus (any body's decision as final): 
voluntas (will). At my discretion, ad ar- 
bitrium nostrum libidinemque; meo ar- 
bitratu: at discretion, ad libidinem; ex 
libidine; libere (freely; e. g., libere ad 
summam rerum consulere; opposed to 
ad prescriptum agere, Ces., B. C., 3, 51): 
to leave any thing to any body’s discretion, 
alicui or alicujus arbitrio permittere ali- 
quid: to authorize any body to act at his 
own discretion in any thing, permittere 
alicui liberum arbitrium de (ZLiv.): this 
ought to be left entirely to your discretion, 
id tui arbitrii debet esse (after Liv., 37, 
52). Ihave sent you my speech; you may 
keep it or publish it at your own discretion, 
orationem misi, ejus custodiendz et pro- 
ferende arbitrium tuum (Cic., Att., 15, 
13). || Zo surrender at discretion, se in 
fidem victoris permittere ; se suaque om- 
nia potestati, or fidei victoris, or in fidem 
atque potestatem victoris permittere ; 
libero victoris arbitrio se permittere ; 
arbitrium victoris exspectare ; armis po- 
sitis ad victoris fidem confugere. 
DISCRETIONARY, by circumlocution. 
A discretionary power, intinita potestas (an 
unlimited power, Cic.): arbitrium (with a 
possessive pronoun, or liberum, &c.) To 
have discretionary power, sui esse arbitrii; 
*libere posse ad summam rerum consu- 
lere (of an officer in war ; after Cas., B. C., 
3,51). A lieutenant has no discretionary 
power, legati sunt partes ad prescriptum 
agere (Ces. B. C., 3, 51): to give any 
body discretionary power in any thing, 
ermittere alicui liberum alicujus rei ar- 
itrium; dare alicui facultatem, ut aliquid 
suo arbitratu faciat or faceret (Cic., 1, De 
Fin., extr.. You have a discretionary 
power, tuum est arbitrium (i. e., whether 
you will do this or that). 
DISCRIMINATE. || Distinguish 
between; distinguish, distinguere 
(e. g., oratorum genera). JN. dijudicare 
et distinguere (e. g., similia ab incredi- 
bilibus): distinguere ac separare (e. g.,ea 
crimina): distinguere atque dividere (Cic., 
Pis., 28, 60): internoscere: secernere. 
JN. secernere et internoscere: discer- 
nere. JN. discernere et dispicere. J 
should be glad to know how they may be 
discriminated, qua nota internoscantur, 
scire velim (Cic.). [Vid. Discrrn, for 
Syn. and the construction. || Sepa- 
rate, vid. [og Discriminare is used in 
the sense of separating by Varro, Cicero 
[once], and Livy; in the sense of distin- 
guishing by Seneca; discriminare tem- 
pora vigiliarum somnique, Liv. ; Cassia 
via Etruriam discriminat, Cic. 
DISCRIMINATING. || Distinguish- 
ing. A discriminating mark, nota (Cic., 
Or., 23) : discrimen (e. g., res—que pares 
maxime videantur—discrimine aliquo 
discernere, Quint., 10, 2, 10). || Intelli- 
gent, acute, intelligens: subtilis: acu- 
tus: sagax: perspicax. A discriminating 
mind, subtile judicium; perspicax pru- 
dentia; mens acuta, sagax, &c. 
DISCRIMINATION. || Act of dis- 
criminating. The nearest words are 
delectus (choice exercised in the selection 
of objects). JN. delectus et discrimen. 
Mostly by circumlocution. To exercise dis- 
crimination in any thing, delectum quen- 
dam habére in re; delectum adhibére ad 
aliquid (Cic.); alicui rei delectum adhi- 
bére (Tac.). Without neglecting the dis- 
crimination of divine things from human, 
salvo divinarum humanarumque rerum 
discrimine (Liv.) ; without discrimination, 
delectu omni et discrimine remoto (Cic.) ; 
nullo discrimine (Sall.): the mind was so 
affected as to lose all power of discrimina- 
tion, animus ita est affectus, ut rem cum 
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consilio et curd perspicere non potuerit 
(Cic.) || Discriminating judgment, 
judicium subtile: judicii subtilitas: judi- 
cium are, peracre; verissimum judici- 
um (e. g., habére). || Setting apart; 
separation; vid. SEPARATION. 

DISCURSIVE. || Roving, &c., insta- 
bilis: vagus, &c. || Argumentative; 
proceeding from premises to con- 
clusions, ratiocinativus (Cic., Quint.). 
The discursive faculty, ratio: * ea animi 
pars, qua colligitur aliquid per aliud (aft- 
er Quint., 5,10, 11). [-gF Wot argumen- 
tosus, which is “rich i materials,” &c.; 
argumentosum opus, Quznt. 

DISCUSS, disputare : disserere (to treat 
of a philosophical subject, &c.): (verbis) 
disceptare (aliquid or de re, of two parties 
disputing with each other to determine what 
7s true or right, but without hostile fecling, 
Déd.): to discuss a question, queestionem 
excutere ; explicare aliquid or de re (¢o 
develop it; put it in a clear light): to dis- 
cuss a matter secretly, occultis sermonibus 
serere aliquid (Ltv., 7, 39, in.). 

DISCUSSION, disputatio (colloquy on 
a disputed subject, between two or more per- 
sons ; of a polemic character and methodi- 
cally conducted): disceptatio (contest of 
two parties, in which grounds are brought 
forward and examined with a view to a de- 
cision): controversia (controversy ; each 
party belicving himself right, and defend- 
ing his view of some disputed point): cer- 
tamen (contest). Violent discussions, con- 
tentiones concertationesque in disputan- 
do pertinaces ; concertationum plene dis- 
putationes: to have a discussion with any 
body, cum aliquo mihi disceptatio conten- 
tioque est: to commence a discussion with 
any body, cum aliquo certamen instituere 
(Cic. ; of two philosophers) : to come into or 
under discussion, in controversiam ve- 
nire ; in disputationem venire (Col., 5, 1): 
to be present at a discussion, * disputationi 
interesse : *operam dare sermoni dispu- 
tantium. 

DISCUSSIVE (medical technical term), 
quod discutit or digerit (e. g., discutit fe- 
brem; digerit humorem, &c., Cels.). 

DISDAIN, s., fastidium ({og>> fastus, po- 
etical and post-Augustan prose). JN. su- 
perbia et fastidium : fastidium arroganti- 
aque: superbia (pride): contemtus: con- 
temtio: despicientia. JN. contemtio et 
despicientia: spretio [Liv. ; Syn. in Con- 
TEMPT]. A disdain of any thing, (inso- 
lens) alicujus rei fastidium. With dis- 
dain; vid. DISDAINFULLY. 

DISDAIN, v. || Despise a person or 
thing, fastidire aliquid (perhaps not pre- 
Augustan): dedignari (perhaps not pre- 
Augustan ; most frequently in Ovid) : sper- 
nere: aspernari: respuere. JN. asper- 
nari et respuere: repudiare: despicere: 
despicatui habére: contemnere. JN. con- 
temnere ac despicere: despicere et con- 
temnere: contemnere et pro nihilo du- 
cere: despicere et pro nihilo putare: 
spernere et repudiare [Syn, in DESPISE]: 
aliquid infra se ducere (e. g., omnia hu- 
mana, Cic.): aliquid despicere atque in- 
fra se positum arbitrari (Cic.). || Z’o dis- 
dain to do any thing, fastidire ali- 
quid facere ( probably the first prose author 
who uses it is Livy): dedignari aliquid fa- 
cere (Ov., Tac., &c.): spernere (poetical; 
e. g., partem de solido die demere, Hor.) : 
contemnere (poetical; e, g., lippus inungi, 
Hor.) : aspernari (Stat. ; Tac., Ann., 4, 46): 
refugere (poetical ; e. g., tendere barbiton, 
Hor.). (Og With the exception of tasti- 
dire (which is used by Livy), none of these 
words are followed by infinitive in the Gold- 
en Age by prose writers ; hence a different 
turn must be given to the expression ; €. Z. 
facere aliquid non sue dignitatis esse sta- 
tuere: suw majestatis esse non censére 
(of gods, princes), &c.; turpe or turpe et 
indignum putare; or for “to disdatn to 
do it,” substitute “will by no means do it,” 
&c. In my opinion you should disdain to 
ally yourself to a man of his character, huic 
te socium neutiquam puto esse oportére. 
Of general truths, facere aliquid in ali- 
quem non cadit may be used: the good 
man disdains to tell a@ lie, mentiri in bo- 
num virum non cadit. 

DISDAINFUL, fastidiosus ([=> fasto- 
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sus very Tare and post-Augustan) : super- 
bus: arrogans: insolens [SYN. t2 ARRO- 
GANT]: magnificus (e. g., magnifica ver- 
ba, Liv., 37, 10; of one had been speak- 
ing, superbe in se et contemtim). 

DISDAINFULLY, fastidiose (Cicero, 
Planc., 27, 65; but mostly in the sense of 
“with the nicest, most fastidious accuracy,” 
&c.) : arroganter: insolenter: superbe 
(ius, -issime). JN. superbe insolenter- 
que (Liv.): contemtim (contemptuously). 
Jn. superbe et contemtim (Liv.): cum 
contemtu; cum fastidio. To speak dis- 
dainfully of any body, contemtim de ali- 
quo loqui; in aliquem superbe quedam 
st insolenter concionari (ia an address to 

i &c.). 

DISEASE, subst., morbus: #grotatio 
(morbum appellant totius corporis 
corruptionem, 2grotationem morbum 
cum imbecillitate,” Cie, Tuse. 4, 13; 
morbum is the. general term for the change 
that constitutes disease as opposed to 
heaith, and is chiefly objective; wzgro- 
tatio is more subjective, relating to the 
suffering of the individual; morbum is 
not necessarily felt, the cause may not have 

uced its effect ; but egrotatio must be 
felt; it is a suffering state. Both may be 
used improperly ; but wzgrotatio seldom is. 
Pliny uses egrotatio of plants, 17, 24,37; 
ut wgrotatio in corpore, sic 
wgritudo in animo; i must not, there- 
Sore, be used of bodily disease): causa (as 
medical technical term, that which produces 
an illness; e. g., sani—tantam causam 
metuentes, Cels., 3,3. So Sen., Plin., &c.): 
valetudo (properly, “the state of any body's 
health 7’ so that infirma, adversa, egra 
must be added, unless “bad health” is tm- 
plied from the contert ; e. g., angit me Fan- 
nie valetudo. Contraxit hauc, dum, 
&c., Plin. Ep., 7, 19, init.). [55> Invale- 
tudo is rather *‘ indisposition ;” but in Cic- 
ero, Orelli has substituted valetudo for it 
from Codd. Vid. his note on Att., 7, 2, 1. 
A contagious disease, contagio : morbus, 
qui contagione ipsa vulgatur (after Liv., 
3, 6, 3; ministeria in vicem ac contagio 
ipsa vulgabant morbos): lues (of a pesti- 
lential character) : an epidemic disease, pes- 
tilentia (pestis, poetical): a trifling dis- 
ease, morbus levis: a severe disease, mor- 
bus gravis: a dangerous disease, morbus 
periculosus: not dangerous, but tedious, 
non periculosus sed longus: a hereditary 
disease, * morbus patrius (inherited from a 
Sather ; e. g., pedum dolor, Plin. Ep., 1, 
12, 4); *morbus, qui per successionem 
quandam traditur (after Plin. Ep., 1, 12, 
4; plerumque morbi per successiones 
quasdam, ut alia, untur) : diseases 
that return periodically (i. e., at the same 
season of the year), valetudines certo tem- 
pore recurrentes: to be subject to period- 
tcal diseases (of the bowels, &c.), commo- 
veri statis temporibus (alvo, capite, &c., 
Plin.). To be suffering from disease, egro- 
tare (opposed to valére); egrotum esse; 
in morbo esse; morbo laborare or affec- 
tum esse; morbo vexari or coniiictari; 
iniqua valetudine contlictari; egro cor- 
pore esse ; infirma atque egra valetudine 
esse : to be suffering severely from disease, 
graviter or gravi morbo xgrotum esse: 
to be suffering from a disease that is likely 
to end fatally, egrotare mortifere ; morti- 
fero morbo atfectum esse ; novissima val- 
etudine conflictari: to fall ill of a disease, 
in morbum cadere, incidere, delabi (all 
Cic.): to be ill of a@ disease; vid. “to be 
tll:” to die of a disease, morbo (aliquo) 
mori; a morbo perire; in morbum im- 
plicitum [accusative agreeing with person] 
mori or decedere: to be carried off by a 
disease, morbo opprimi (Cic.), absumi 
(Sail.), consumi, confici (Sall.), or perire 
(Nep.) : to cure a disease, mo medeni; 
morbo curationem adhibére (properly to 
treat i); morbum 4d: pellere: to remove 
the cause of a disease morbum evellere : 
to recover from a disease, ex morbo con- 
valescere ; eX morbo recreari: vires re- 
colligere ; morbo defungi; ex morbo eva- 
dere: a disease increases, morbus graves- 
cit, aggravescit or ingravescit; morbus 
crescit; morbus or valetudo increscit; 
morbus fit amplior; morbus superat or 
prevalet (is getting beyond the possibility 
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of cure): is diminishing, morbus minui- | cumlocution. I am very glad to hear oy 


tur, senescit; levior esse cospit: is sta- 
tionary, morbus consistit, subsistit er qui- 
escit ; leaves me, morbus decedit.a me; 
returns, repetit ; varies, morbus variat; is 
spreading uself among the lower orders, 
vis morbi vagatur per ignota capita. 
| Disease of plants, morbus (e. g, 
even trees have their diseases, intestantur 
etiam arbores morbis): #grotatio: wgri- 
tudo: malum: vitium (ail Plin., 17, 24, 
37). 
mils erumpit vis morbi; the extremicies of 
(the boughs), vis morbi erumpit in cacu- 
minum digitos, qui longissime a toto cor- 


The disease affects the roots, in radi- | 





pore exeunt (Piin.; comparing it, how- | 
ever, with the human body) : diseases pecul- 


iar to fig-trees, 
figs are the most liable to this disease, max- 


ime id fici sentiunt: ladle to a disease, | 


morbo alicui obnoxius: this disease is oc- 
casioned by close, damp weather, nascitur 
hoc vitium tepore humido et lento (Plin.): 


uliaria fici vitia (Plin.): | 


to suffer from a disease, aliquo morbo la- | 


borare: aliquid vitium seniire. 


DISEASE, v., morbum alicui inferre or 


incutere ; aliquem valetudine tentare (e. 
g., of an unhealthy autumn). To be dis- 
eased, egrotare, egrotum esse, &c. [Vid. 
“to be suffering from DISsEASE.”] 
To be di. i 


esse; animus gwgrotat: miserum esse eX | 


animo (of wretchedness ; Plaut., Trin., 2, 
3, 6). |] DiseaseD, xger (general term 
for every sort of iliness or uneasiness, 
whether of body or mind ; also of plants ; 
and improperly of the state, &c.): wxgro- 
tus (actually tll; Dod. is wrong in confin- 
ing it to the body only; #grotus animus, 


in mind, ab animo agrum | 


| 


your disembarrassment from ..., quod te 
a re expedisti, valde mihi gratuwn est. 

DISEMBITTER, condire (e. g., oleas 
albas nisi condieris, propter amaritudi- 
nem illas respuit palatum, Varr.): ama- 
ritudinem hebetare (after Plin., 24, 11, 64)- 
suavem reddere. 

DISEMBODY. ||] Discharge from 
military service [vid. DisBaNnpD]. || Zo 
free from the prison of the body, 
corporis vineulis plane relaxere (e-. g., se, 
Cic.). Disembodted, *in his compagibus 
corporis non jam inclusus (after De Sen., 
21, 77): qui (que, quod) ex corpore ex- 
cessit (Cie., Tzse., 1, 32, 78): corporis ex- 
pers (without a body, Cic.). They assert that 
disembodied spirits still live, aiunt animos 
maneére, € corpore quum excesserint. 

DISEMBOGUE, rrans., effundere (e. 
g., se in oceanum, Plin.). || InrRANs., se 
effundere: effundi; into the sea, in mare 
effundi or se effundere; in mare fluere, 
influere ; in mare erumpere (with vio- 
lence): in mare decurrere (Liv.), deferri 
(Plin.), evadit (Curt.), evolvi (Plin.). Vid. 
DiIscHARGE. 

DISEMBOWEL, exenterare (pre- and 
post-classical): eviscerare (poetical and 
post-classical prose). 

DISENCHANT, * incantatum or effas- 
cinatum prestigils exsolvere. 

DISENCUMBER, onere liberare or le- 
vare; any body of any thing, exonerare 
aliqua re: levare, liberare or solvere ali- 
qua re: demere alicui aliquid. To disen- 
cumber one’s self of, expedire se (e. g., ab 


| Omni occupatione, Cic. ; #rumnis, curd, 


Ter. ; eegrota respublica, Cic.): morbidus , 


(wery rare; of animals and things ; apes, 
Varr. ; corpus, Plin.; pars, Lucr.): atfec- 
tus valetudine. JN. invalidus et #ger: 
ger atque invalidus: infirmus atque 
wger. A diseased (state of the) common- 
wealth, egra, or egra sauciaque, or #Yro- 
ta respublica: diseased in mind, wger 
animo: a diseased mind, eger animus 
(Sall., Liv.) ; saucius animus (Cic., Att., 1, 
17, 1): the diseased parts, atfecte partes 
(e. g., oris; Opposed to integre, Cels.). 

DISEMBARK, Tr., exponere (the prop- 
er word, either persons or things, merces— 
milites, copias, exercitum); with or with- 
out e nave or navibus (Ces.); in terram 
(Ces.); in litore (Swet., Just.) ; of troops 
also, copias e classe educere (Vep.) : to pre- 
vent any body from disembarking, aliquem 
navibus egredi prohibére (Ces.): an op- 
portunity of disembarking, occasio egres- 
sis (Hirt, Beil. Afr. 3). im In ts 
found both with accusative and ablative ; 
In terram (Ces.) ; in terra ( Vell., 2, 79, 4); 
so in Africa (Liv., 28, 44, 10); also with- 
out preposition, quibus regionibus exerci- 
tum exposuisset (Cas., B. C., 3, 29). || IN- 
TRANS., escendere ; exire, with or without 
in terram, in litus (f): exponi (Hor.): (e) 
navi egredi or egredi only ; exscensionem 
facere (Liv.: of the admiral): to disem- 
bark at Eruthre, at Delphi, &c., ad Ery- 
thras exscensionem facere (Liv.) ; Del- 
phos escendere (Liv., 29, 11); on the con- 
tinent, in continentem exscensionem fa- 
cere (Liv.). 

DISEMBARKMENT, exscensio (a fa- 
vorite term of Livy's; notin Cesar or Cic- 
ero): egressus (Ces.). To effect a disem- 
barkment, exscensionem facere. The best 
place for disembarkment, optimus egres- 
sus (Ces., B. G.,5, 8) : after the disembark- 
ment of the troops, exposito exercitur 

DISEMBARRASS, solvere, exsolvere, 
relaxaré aliquem aliqua re: eximere, ex- 
uere aliquem aliqua re : expedire aliquem 
aliqua re, also a, ex re: exonerare aliqua 
re (disburden him of): levare, liberare 
aliquem re (> extricare, not Cic. ; vid. 
TO Free). To disembarrass one’s self, se 
exsolvere or relaxare (aliqua re); se ex- 
pedire ab aliqua re (all, e. g.. occupationi- 
bus) : dejicere or depellere aliquid (fling 
it off by an effort): se abducere ab aliqua 
re (e. g., ab omni cura reipublice). 

DISEMBARRASSMENT, liberatio ali- 
cujus rei (from any thing). JIN. liberatio 
et vacuitas alicujus rei (e. g., omnis mo- 
lestia, C2c.): levatio alicujus rei (e. g., 
doloris, officii debiti, Cic.). Mostly by cir- 





Ter.) : exsolvere se (e. g., occupationibus). 
Ihave met with many hinderances, of which 


| Ihave not yet effectually disencumbered my- 


self, multa me impedierunt, qu# ne nunc 
quidem satis expedita sunt (Cic.): to dis- 
encumber one’s self of cares, curas depo- 
nere : to disencumber the mind of its griefs, 
wgritudinem abjicere or exuere (both 
Cic.). Vid. To FREE. 

DISENCUMBRANCE, liberatio (alicu- 
jus rei): liberatio et vacuitas alicujus rei 
(Cic.) : levatio (e. g., egritudinis, doloris). 

DISENGAGE, solvere: dissolvere : se- 
parare : segregare: sej : secernere: 
abscindere : semovére : disjungere [S¥N. 
in DeTacu]: liberare (to free) : e i 
aliquem (a, or ex re, or re) : exsolvere (re, 
exre). To disengage one’s self from any 
body, se sejungere ab aliquo; any body 
from any body, disjungere aliquem ab ali- 
ae gaa aliquem , aliquo (vtolent- 
y): to disengage myself from a cause 1 
have hitherto mrad. dissociare causam 
meam : to disengage one’s self from busi- 
ness, e ire se ab occupatione: exsol- 
vere se occupationibus: relaxare se ab 
occupationibus (partially) : to disengaze 
one’s thoughts external objects, a con- 
suetudine orum mentis aciem abdu- 
cere : revocare mentem a sensibus (Cic) : 
cogitationem ab consuetudine abducere 
(Cwe.). [Vid. Deracu.] || To be disen- 
gaged; vid. next word. 

DISENGAGED. || Detached, &c, 
past participle of the verbs. || Unoccu- 
pied, occupationibus exsolutus (if one 
has freed one’s self from business): vacu- 
us (with nothing on one’s hands to do; or, 
of time, &c., with nothing requiring to be 
done ; also of a female not married or en- 
gaged to be married ; e. g., vacuis indicere 
nuptias, Pseud. Quint.) : otiosus: feriatus 


| (taking a holiday): nullis negotiis impli- 


citus (Cie, N. D., 1, 19, 51): ie nullo vo- 
catus or invitatus (not invited by any body): 
to be disengaged, vacuum, otiosum, rile 
esse ; nihil negotii habére (have no busi- 
ness): *ad neminem promisisse (to heve 
accepted no engagement to dinner, &c.; 
after Cic., 2 De Orat., 22, 77, quod ad fra- 
trem promiserat). 

DISENGAGEMENT. || Liberation, 
liberatio (from any thing, alicujus rei. 
[Vid. DisEmBaRRassMENT]. |] Separa- 
tion, vid. || Vacancy, leisure, vid. 

DISENNOBLE, * nobilitatis honore pri- 
vare (properly): dedecorare : dehonestare 
(improperly, dishonor). 

DISENROLL, aomen alicujus eximere 
de tabulis : eradere aliquem albo (e. ge 
albo, of a senator, Tac.), 


DISG 


DISENTANGLE. || Unravel, &c., 
what was entangled, explicare (prop- 
erly; e. g., capillum, Varr.; fusos; and 
improperly ; e. g., negotia) : expedire (im- 
properly ; to set straight what was impedi- 
tus, &c.). JN. explicare et expedire (e. g., 
any body's affairs, alicujus negotia) : exsol- 
vere (e. g., nexus, Lucr.; nexus legis, T’ac.): 
relaxare (to loosen, make loose, what was coil- 
ed tightly; e.g.,nodos, Lucr.). || To free 
from difficulties, business, &c, Te 
disentangle any body from any thing, sol- 
vere, exsolvere, relaxare aliquem aliqua 
re; eximere, exuere aliquem aliqua re; 
expedire aliquem aliqua re [vid. TO FREE 
for Syn. and phrases, &c.). To disentan- 
gle a notion, (animi sui) compficatam no- 
tionem evolvere ; to disentangle one’s self 
from any thing, se exsolvere (e. g., cor- 
pore, of the soul, Virg.; e nervis, &c., 
Lucr.; se occupationibus, Cic.). Vid. ro 
EXTRICATE. 

DISENTHRONE. Vid. DETHRONE. 

DISENTRANCE, perhaps * animum ali- 
cujus a corpore abstractum revocare 
(from an ecstasy) ; * aliquem ex artissimo 
somno mortique simillimo excitare or 
suscitare. : 

DISESTEEM, s., contemtus: contem- 
tio: despicientia: existimatio amissa. 
[Vid.Conremrpt.] To fall into disesteem, 
existimatio alicujus violatur (by any thing, 
aliqua re); de existimatione sua aliquid 
perdere or deperdere; detrimentum ex- 
istimationis facere (to suffer loss of repu- 
tation) ; in contemtionem adduci (aliqua 
re); in contemtionem venire (to fall into 
contempt ; with any body, alicui); nomen 
perdere (of a wine, Cato). 

DISESTEEM, »., parvi estimare, nullo 
numero putare aliquem or aliquid. Vid. 
DEsPISE. 

DISFAVOR, s. || Displeasure, &c.; 
discountenance, vid. Sometimes odium 
alicujus (displeasure, aversion ; opposed to 
gratia: [gp ingratia zs not Latin); ira (an= 
ger): to incur any body's disfavor, incur- 
rere in alicujus oftensionem; alicui in odi- 
um venire; ex magna gratid et favore in 
invidiam alicujus venire (after Sall., Jug., 
13, 7); collectam gratiam alicujus effun- 
dere (throw away the favor one had won, 
Cic.) ; amittere aliquem (e. g., optimates 
= favorem optimatium, in antithesis with 
milites reconciliasse, Nep., Dion., 7, 2); 
favor, quo aliquis aliquem amplexus est, 
elanguescit (after Curt., 10, 7, 3, and Liv., 
2, 56, in.) : to be in disfavor with any body, 
in offensa esse apud aliquem (Cic., Att., 9, 
2, 2): to be in terrible disfavor, magna esse 
apud aliquem offensa (ib.): if you fear to 
incur his disfavor, si iram ejus metuis. 
|| Disobliging act; vid.“ an Unxrnp- 
NESS.” 

DISFAVOR, v. Vid. DiscouNTENANCE, 
DISAPPROVE. 

DISFIGURATION. || The act of dis. 

“iguring, deformatio: depravatio. Vid. 

EFORMATION. || T'he state of being 
disfigured; vid. Derormiry. 

DISFIGURE, v. Vid. To DEForm. 

DISFIGURED. Vid. DreFormep, DrE- 


#ACED. 

DISFIGUREMENT. Vid. Derorma- 
TION. 

DISFRANCHISE, aliquem suffragio 
privare : jure suffragii prohibére aliquem; 
aliquos excludere suffragiis (the last two, 
Cic., Rep., 2, 22, 40): civitatem alicui adi- 
mere (with regard to the rights of citizen- 
ship). To be disfranchised, prohiberi jure 
suffragii ; excludi suffragiis (af a number), 

DISFRANCHISEMENT, * jus suffragii 
ademtum: *civitas alicui ademta. 7'o 
remove any body's disfranchisement, suffra- 
gia alicui reddere (e. g., populo, Suet., 
Calig., 16). 

DISGORGE, exscreare (by coughing, 
Jrem the throat, &c.): exspuere (to spit 
out) : vomere : evomere : ejicere : reji- 
cere (to vomit, evomere ; also of volcanoes, 
evomcere ignes ; of streams, in mare se evo- 
mere, Pltn.; and, figuratively, of wealth, 
pecuniam devoratam evomere, Cic.; of 
wrath, iram, virus acerbitatis, &c., in ali- 
quer evomere): per os reddere (from 

mouth) ; eructare (to belch forth ; 
aquam, Varr.; flammas, &c.). 
Ne ee See ees 
1 
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turpitudo (émmorality, which brings dis- 
grace on any body): ignominia (the loss 
of honor, especially by a civil or military 
punishment, deserved or undeserved). JIN. 
ignominia et turpitudo or ignominia tur- 
pitudoque: infamia (bad reputation, the 
bad opinion generally entertained of a per- 
son’s moral character, and the disgrace 
thereby brought on him). Jn. turpitudo 
atque infamia: dedecw (a deviation from 
the conduct of a man of honor, from 
whom noble actions are expected). JN. 
ignominia et dedécus, or dedécus et infa- 
mia, or macula (the stigma, blemish) et de- 
décus: probrum (a stain on the morality 
of one from whom, if not noble actions, yet 
irreproachable moral conduct is expected). 
Jn. probrum et dedécus: flagitium et de- 
décus (of a villainous action): any thing 
brings disgrace (on any body), aliquid in- 
famiam habet or infert; fit aliquid dede- 
cori; aliquid alicui est turpitudini, or ig- 
nominiw, or infamiz, or dedecori, or pro- 
bro: any body brings disgrace on me, mihi 
est aliquis dedecori or maculz et dedeco- 
ri; aliquis me dedecorat: to bring dis- 
grace on one's family, familiam dedeco- 
rare: any body brings disgrace on him- 
self, aliquis in dedecus incurrit; aliquis 
dedecus admittit (Ces. ; e. g., by an act of 
cowardice) : to incur such disgrace, tantum 
dedecus admittere (Ces.): to suffer both 
disgrace and loss, tam in damna tum in 
dedecus incurrere : to consider any thing 
a disgrace, aliquid turpe ducere or pu- 
tare; probro habére aliquid; turpe sibi 
esse aliquid arbitrari. They look on this 
as a disgrace, hee apud illos turpia pu- 
tantur; heec apud illos infamia ponuntur 
(are reckoned among disgraceful things or 
actions) : to think any thing a disgrace to 
a person, ducere alicui aliquid probro. J 
Sear it will bea disgrace to my country, tf, 
&c., vereor ne civitati mew sit cppreDi, 
si, &c. (Nep., Con., 3): to dread disgrace, 
ignominiam fugere ac dedecus (Cic.): as 
a mark of disgrace, ignominiz causa (e. 
g., to be asked after all the rest): to be con- 
sidered a disgrace (of a person), turpem 
inveniri: to our disgrace, cum nostra ig- 
nominia; cum nostro dedecore: what a 
disgrace! proh pudor! o indignum faci- 
nus! to wipe off or blot out a disgrace, ma- 
culam delére or eluere; labem ignomi- 
nie abolére. || By metonymy = a per- 
son who has brought disgrace on 
himself, or a disgraceful thing, de- 
decus: opprobrium (e. g., dedecus natu- 
re, Phedr.; opprobria Romuli Remique ! 
ye who disgrace Romulus and Remus! 
Cat.; opprobria majorum, ZJ'ac.): macu- 
la: macula atque ignominia: nota atque 
ignominia (the thing or the blemish that 
disgraces): labes (both of persons and 
things): to be a disgrace to one’s family, 
familiam dedeccrare. || A state of be- 
ing out of favor [vid. Disravor}. 
|| State of being degraded, or out 
of favor (e. g., a court): to be in dis- 
grace, *ignominiw causdi loco motum 
esse : to be in disgrace at court, principi in 
odiufm venire ; ex magna gratia et favore 
in invidiam principis venire. 

DISGRACE, v. || 7'0 dishonor, de- 
decorare : dedecore afficere : polluere (to 
pollute whatever is esteemed inviolable and 
sacred; e. g., the noble name of a family, a 
maid, &¢c.): to disgrace any body, alicujus 
famam dechonestare (to injure his good 
name): aliquem ignominiii afficere, igno- 
miniam alicui imponere, or injungere, or 
(in a lasting manner) inurere; aliquem 
ignominid notare (to mark with ignominy, 
destroy one’s honor or reputation, brand 
with disgrace; the last especiallu of the cen- 
sor, then also genitive; vid. Held, Ces., 
B.C,1,%. || Zo be a disgrace to, 
dedecorare: turpitudini, ignominiwe, pro- 
bro, infamiw or dedecori esse: to dis- 
grace one’s family, familiam dedecorare : 
not to disgrace the Antonines, non deesse 
nomini Antoninorum : to disgrace one’s 
self by any thing, se dedecorare aliqua 
re: any thing disgraces me, aliquid mihi 
est dedecori or turpitudini. || 7'o put 
out of favor (e. g. at court), aliquem 
dejicere honore (to deprive any body of an 
honorable post ; e. g., consulatu, prietur§) ; 
aliquem ignominia notare ac loco movére 
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(deprive him of his rank, as a mark of die 
race); aliquem opprimere (if by cabals, 
&c.; vid. Nep., Dat., 5,2). Vid last article, 

DISGRACEFUL, turpis: foedus (hein- 
ous, either in a physical or a moral respect). 
JN. turpis et foedus: obscenus (causing 
disgust, either by being looked at or listen- 
ed to): spurcus (of a disgusting nature, 
dirty): ignominiosus (ignominious; of 
things; e. g., flight) : inhonestus (dishon- 
orable, immoral ; of persons and things). 
Jn. turpis et inhonestus: flagitiosus (full 
of vile actions, villainous ; of persons and 
things) : contumeliosus (full of contume- 
ly): probrosus (being a blemish on any 
body’s character): scelere contaminatus 
(contaminated with crime; of persons): 
nefarius (acting or being contrary to hu- 
man and divine laws; of persons and 
things): to be disgraceful, ignominie, or 
dedecori, or probro, or turpitudini, or op- 
probrio esse: to consider. any thing, or 
look upon any thing, as disgraceful, tur- 
pe putare or ducere aliquid; as very dis- 
graceful, in turpissimis rebus habére : 
(any thing) looks disgraceful, turpi esse 
aspectu; deformem esse: disgraceful 
things, res tarpes; flagitia (villaintes) ; ne- 
faria, plural (unutterable atrocities): ta 
lead a disgraceful life, turpiter et flagitiose 
vivere: disgraceful indeed (sc. what you 
are relating)! oindignum facinus! in a dis- 
graceful manner. Vid. Dis¢RACEFULLY, 

DISGRACEFULLY, turpiter; foede; 
flagitiose; nefarie ; also per ignominiam 
or cum ignominia ([ ignominiose in 
later writers only); contumeliose ; turpi- 
ter; per dedecus (e. g., vitam amittere). 
Syn. in DIsGRACEFUL. 

DISGRACIOUS. Vid. DisAGREEABLE, 

DISGUISE, v. || To conceal by an 
unusual habit, alicui alium vestitum 
dare (after Nep., Dat., 9,3): to disguise 
one’s self, mutare vestem (Cic., Planc., 
41,98; Vell., 2,41, 2); habitum suum per- 
mutare (Just., 2, 7,19; in which passage it 
is said of Codrus, “‘ permutato regis habi- 
tu .... castra hostium ingreditur”): to 
disguise one's self in men’s clothes, virilem 
vestem induere (Just.); pro femina pue- 
rum simulare: sexum mentiri (Just., 1, 
2, 2, and 4, speaking of Semiramis): to 
disguise one’s self in a shepherd's dress, 
pastoralem cultum induere (Veil., 1, 2, 2, 
speaking of Codrus: “ deposita veste re- 
gid, pastoralem cultum induit”): disguis- 
ed, veste mutata; permutato habitu: dis- 
guised as a soldier, or in a soldier's dress, 
ornatu militari: to disguise a person, * ali- 
ena veste occultare aliquem: to disguise 
one's face, caput velare (2f with a veil)’: 
*Jarvam sibi accommodare or aptare. 
[Vid. also Mas.) || T'o hide by a coun- 
terfeit appearance, occultare et dis- 
simulare aliquid (e, g., appetitum volup- 
tatis): dissimulare et occultare (both Cic. ; 
vid. TO CLOKE): to disguise one’s opinion 
or sentiments, sententiam celare ; one’s 
anger, iram; one’s grief, vezation, hatred, 
&c., egritudinem animi, odium, &c., dis- 
simulare. || Zo disfigure, vid. || To 
deform by liquor (colloquially), temu- 
lentum facere; vino onerare. Disguis- 
ed in liquor, bene potus: temulentus: 
vino gravis. 

DISGUISE, s. || A counterfeit hab- 
it, vestis mutata: in disguise, veste mu- 
tata; permutato habitu. [Vid. ro Drs- 
guIsE.] Saint Croix came to Paris in dis- 
guise, *Sanctocrucius mutato vestitu ha- 
bituque Lutetiam Parisiorum pervenit. 
|| 4 false appearance, species (gener 
al term for the external looks of any thing): 
imago, simulacrum (the picture, as it were, 
of any thing; the assumed look of any 
thing): species queedam alicujus rei as- 
simulata (c. g., virtutis): aliena persona 
(an assumed character) : to betray any body 
under the disguise of friendship, aliquem 
per simulationem amicitie prodere: to 
conceal great ability under the disguise of 
stupidity, summam prudentiam simulatio- 
he stultitiw tegere : to throw off a disguise, 
personam deponere (properly and improp- 
erly); simulationem deponere (improper- 
ly): then Appius threw off his disguise, ile 
finis Appio alien persone ferende (Liv, 
3, 36): to strip any body of his disguise, 
| alicui perszonam demere; alicujus capiti 








dered stomach ; i 

@ stronger term for fastidium; but only 

aortas mp Noddy to cause disgust, 
um or satietatem creare ; fastidium 

moveére alicui (e. g.. stomacho#) : fastidi- 

um, or satietatem, or tedium afferre; tz- 


DISGUST, v. | To cause disgust 
{vid r Discust, s.J. To | a 


alicujus 
DISGUSTFUL. Vi 
DISGUSTFULLY. Vid. Diseustine- 


LY. 

DISGUSTING, fastidium coe 

seroma (cmsans Soares Fachespansip bi 

with reference to smell, : aye 
oe Sapor, odor, aqua, e352 crabs (oda- 
ous, nauseous, tiresome, tedious, tiring = 
moss &c.; of persons and things): 

a disgusting manner, odiose: to hae a 
disgusting appearance, habitu aspectu' 
a (e. in Of books or things that 

have been soiled): to 


yp 
DISGUSTINGLY, odiose : tetre (teter- 
rime ; e. g., se gerere). 
DISH. |j As vehicle of meat, patina 
(@ broad and deep dish, with 


Hoor., Sat.,1,6,115. {| The meat served 
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a dainty dish, cibus suavis. In such 
expressions as “a dish of P ke. 
“ dish” is omitted ; pa p betes a dish 


sitissimis scaly cqeraans (CaS: 

nr pense grap meme Sp ins Aan 
dium sine mensa: a hot or warm dish, 
cibi calidi (plural): this is a dish for an 
epicure, est hec quoque res inter opera 
ganez : this bird is considered @ first-rate 
dish, hee ales nunc inter primas expeti- 
tur: to be fond of good dishes, laute coe- 
nil 


tare. 

DISH (cP), apponere copnam. 
DISHABILLE. Vid. DEsHaBILe. 
DISHABIT (obsolete), domo expellere- 


DISH-CLOUT, penicillas (a sponge for 


ng). 
D ISREARTEN. Vid. ro DiscovR4ace. 
DISHEVELLED (ef the hair), capillus 
nodo vinctus; 


| Void of konesty, 

remotus: malus (bad ; gen- 
eral term): improbus (that is not as it 
ought to be, according to Divine and hu- 
man laws) : infidelis (unfaithful): infidus 
(not trustworthy, as to conduct): pertidus 
ahr in particular actions): sub- 
ddlus (cunning, crafty): fraudulentus (de- 

: fallax 


¢ 
dirty): inhonestus et sordi- 
dus (of a person; dishonorable and dirty). 
| Dishonored,inhonestuz. || Disgrace 
Sul, vid. || Unckaste, vid. 

DISHONESTLY, improbe ; ; 
fraudulenter ; per fraudem: most most dishon- 
estly, per summam fraudem et malitiam 
(Syn. in DrsHonest]. fj ae le 
impudice (late) ; parum caste (€. ¢., to 
live, vivere). 

DISHONESTY. |] Want of honesty, 
improbitas : infidelitas: a (Syn. in 


act ; e. g, fraude perspecta, Ces.): fra 
et malitia. | Unchastity, impuritas ; im- 

pudicitia; libidines (Syn. in UNcuastE]. 
] Deceit. vid. 

DISHONORABLE, inhonestns (opposed 
to honestus; e. ¢., arate vulnus, &c.): 
turpis (base, to ho- 
of, famous ; ‘hres paste 

, in all re men or things): 
injustus atque inhonestus (e. ¢., nihil quod 
sit injustam atque inhonestum expetere, 
paalal A dishonorable action, factum de- 

decoris plenum: dishonorable flight, tur- 
pis fuga (in antithszis to gloriosa mors) : 
dishonorab 


to ask any thing able, rozare rem 
tarpem (Cic.). What can be more dishon- 
orable than this ? hoc turpius? quid 


person, homo 


inquinatissima (Cic.). 
DISHONORABLY. Vid. DisHoNEsT- 
Ls 
DISHONOR, s. Vid. DrsGrace, s. 
DISHONOR, v. Vid. DiseRrace, rv. 
DISHONORER, by circumlocution, qui 


existimationem alicujus violat, offendit, | 


oppugnat, lacerat (attacks his good name) : 
qui ignominié aliquem notat, afficit, &c. 
ee him): qui dedecori est alicui 

(is a disgrace to him, &c.). 
DISHUMOR. Vid. CrossNnEss. 

DISINCLINATION, declinatio (alicu- 
jus rei; opposed to appetitio) : fuga (ali- 
cujus rei, inclination to escape any ‘thing ; 

e. g., work): odium (dislike, aversion) : 
animus alienus or aversus (to any body, 

ab aliquo; arersion, unfriendly feeling) : 
disinclination to work, declinatio or fuga 
laboris : to feel a disinclination to any 
, alienum esse ab aliqua re; abhor- 
rére ab aliqua re (stronger term); to any 
body, ab aliquo animo esse alieno or aver- 
80: a strong disinclination, ab aliquo an- 
imo esse aversissimo : to feel a violent dis- 
inclination to writing, prorsas abhorret 
animus a scribendo (Cic.) :-nature has 
implanted in animals a disinclination to 


tu a dish, ‘cibus (general term for food): | what would be injurio~+ to them, natura 
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pestiis dedit a rebus pestiferis recessum 
a : we have a natural disinclination to 
eet ea eee 
Oxy of shunning it } Opposed to natura 
appetere aliquid): a "morbid disinclina- 
tion to any thing, vitiosa ad aliquid offen- 
pth nn gma pcre gd 
clination to marriage, re ab uxore 
ducenda (Cic.). 
DISINCLINE, any body to any body, 
abstrahere, distrahere, subdt- 


nitet eorum sententiz esse = ae. az, ra 
eee Vid. Decerrrcn. 
FRAUDULEN 
DIS INGENU OUSLY. Vid. Decerr- 
FULLY, FRAUDULENTLY. 
DISINGENUOUSNESS. Vid. Deczp- 


TION, FRacD. 

DISINHERIT, ? exheredare: heredita- 

DISHERIT, Lechiiiger a exhe- 
rédem facere or scribere: ab hereditate 
submovére (if in an unjust manner or 
clandestinely) : to disinherit one’s son, fili- 
um exheredare (in one’s will, in such a 
manner that the disinheritment does not 
take place before the father’s death); filium 
abdicare (if during the father’s Piteeh 

DISINTER, eruere (e. g, mortuum 


(Cic.). 
DISINTERESTED, qui nihil de utilita- 
tibus, nihil de commodis suis cogitat (aft- 


31, 99: with non imvitatus voluptatibus). 
Not disinterested, *suarum rerum cupi- 
igs de utilitatibus suis semper cogitans: 

ad utilitatem suam omnia referens, &c. 
(of persons) : mercenarius (of actions). 
Is any thing disinterested or not? aliquid 
gratuitumne est an mercenarium? Our 
love for any thing should be disinterested, 
ee ee ta-, 


ps2 propter se ipsam amanda est 
(afer Ci, Fim 1, 20, 68). i. ide haw acted 
tn the most disinterested manner, nihil ad 


wailisteun semen ToGsile, ac mall couniad te 
cit causa sud: to be disinteresied, sue 
esse. 


mercede (Cie) ee ee br reogmae 
i 
Sor ‘or nothing). Sometimes liberaliter 


tia (opposed to avaritia). His disinterest- 
edness was put to the proof, tentata est ejas 


pap oaoe (Nep.). ote the mast abso- 
ute disinterestedness, 


nan Cie). 

DISJOIN, disjungere: dirimere, &c. 
Vid. To Separate. 

DISJOINT. || Separate into joints, 
or at the joints, tim concidere 
(Plaut., Epid., 3, 4, 52): membra articu- 


ae ess solsha tans eS 
47, 4). | Dislocate, vid. ptceaest 
destruere : diseolvere (to separate the parts 
of what was (sepa- 
rate and scatter he-e and there; eg, 4 


statue). 

; DISJOINTED, articulatim § divisus 
property): interruptus (having its con- 
tinuity destroyed): discipatus (scattered, 
as it were, in ee ae Bcd So 


DISL 


speech, loose, without accurate dimsions, 
well connected together): tluctuans et dis- 
solutus (eo quod sine nervis et articulis 
fluctuat hue illuc) : articulis membrisque 
non distinctus (both of style; “ a disjotnt- 
ed discourse,” Cic.). 

DISJUNCTION, disjunctio (Cic.). Vid. 
Diviston, SEPARATION. 

DISJUNCTIVE, disjunctivus (gram- 
matical technical term, Charis. Diom., 
&c.). If we say, &c...., it is a disjunc- 
tive proposition, disjunctivum est, quum 
dicimus, &c. (Dig.). 

DISJUNCTIVELY, separatim (opposed 
to conjunctim) : seorsum (opposed to una) : 
singulatim (singly ; So=> disjunctive may 
be used as grammatical technical term). 

DISK, orbis (general term for any cir- 
cular and flat body): discus (the quoit of 
the ancients): the moon’s disk, orbis lune 
(the face of the moon; vid. Plin., 2, 9, 6): 
orbis solis (that of the sun; vid. Plin., 2, 
23, 21): in the shape of a disk, orbicula- 
tus: rotundus; in speciem orbis (if ad- 
verbially used). 

DISLIKE, s. Vid. AVERSION. 

DISLIKE, v., ab aliqua re abhorrére 
or alienum esse (have an antipathy, aver- 
sion, &c., to): tedium mihi aliquid affert 
or adducit (wearies me, &c.): aliquid mihi 
displicet (displeases me): fastidire aliquid 
(reject it with loathing; e. g., food): to 
dislike @ person, ab aliquo esse animo ali- 
eno or averso; odium suscepisse adversus 
aliquem ; odium concepisse in aliquem; 
aliquem odisse or odio habére. Some- 
times, but very seldom, nolle alicui (e. g., 
cui quinolunt: iidem tibi non sunt ami- 
ci, Cic.). To dislike to do any thing, nol- 
le, with infinitive; gravari, with infinitive 
(after Cicero’s time, also with accusative, 
gravari terrenum equitem, Hor. ; illum 
acerbum, Sen.): non libet (aliquid facere; 
e. g., ire, scribere, &c.). If you dislike to 
go, I will go for you, ego ibo pro te, si tibi 
non libet (Plaut.). Oss. gravari and non 
libet are also used absolutely. But I will 
not press you, if you dislike it, sin tibi id 
minus libebit, non urgebo. J should not 
dislike it, if, &c., ego vero non gravarer, 
si, &c. || Disrelish, fastidire (to reject 
what offends either one’s physical or mental 
taste.). 

DISLIKENESS, dissimilitudo. 
DISLIMB, membra articulatim divi- 


dere. 

DISLOCATE. || To put out of 
ee luxare (]>eP° not eluxare, which 
no ancient authority in tts favor): ex- 
torquére (to dislocate by a wrench; e. g., 
articulum, Sen.): ejicere (e. g., cervicem, 
_ armum): to be dislocated, sud sede or suo 
loco moveri; or moveri only (Cels.); de 
suo loco emoveri (to get out of its posi- 
tion, also of the joints of the body) ; exci- 
dere (to fall owt of the socket ; with or with- 
out sua sede; suis sedibus, Cels., 8, 11) ; 
loco suo non esse (of the parts that are in 
that state, Cels., ib.): excessisse (Cels., 8) : 
{&=> prolabi, elabi, promoveri, erumpere 
are used by Celsus chiefly when mentioning 
the direction in which the dislocation takes 
place. Dislocated, loco suo motus: dis- 
located limbs, artus in pravum elapsi (Tac., 

Hist., 4,81). || Displace, vid. 
DISLOCATION, luxatura (later only) : 
depravatio membrorum (of the joints of 
the body). To reduce a dislocation, articu- 
lum, qui excidit, reponere (Cels.), or in 
suam sedem compellere (ib.): if the thigh 
can be bent, the dislocation is reduced in a 
moment, protinus, si complicari femur po- 
test, intus est (ib.). A dislocation should 
always be reduced before inflammation be- 
gins, quidquid loco suo motum est, ante 
Su ncematonens reponendum est (Cels., 

, 11). 

DISLODGE. || Zo remove or drive 
pron a place of rest, pellere: depel- 
ere: expellere: exigere (drive out by 
force; without ex, &c., only ¢ if these prepo- 
sitions may be supplied from the context) : 
propellere : ee (to drive away or 
out by striking, beating, pushing, &c.; e. 
g&., the enemy, hostem; then propulsare, 
also figuratively): dejicere (the military 
oper word of dislodging the enemy; de- 
tears hostes muro, turribus, loco; ex 
ealtu ; oe Rta &c.) : proturbare 


2 





DISM 


(drive away headlong; e. g., hostem): 
submovére (to remove, and so get rid of ; 
e. g., hostem; noxia animalia). || T’o re- 
move an army or its quarters, cas- 
tra in alium locum transferre; castra 
transferre (e. g., trans flumen; ultra lo- 
cum); also milites in alia loca transdu- 


cere, 
DISLODGE, v., inrr. To change 


one’s dwelling, migrare, or demi- 
grare in alium locum, or in alia loca (.gen- 
eral term for removing to another place ; 
from one place to another): domo or e 
domo emigrare (to leave one’s former 
abode). 

DISLOYAL, regis inimicus: regi or 
principi infidelis (unfaithful to the sov- 
ereign; after regi—fidelis, Nep., Dat., 1, 
3): qui odium concepit in regem; qui 
odium suscepit adversus regem: qui regi 
or principi non vult (Cic.), 07 non est 
amicus; or by the general terms: perfi- 
dus; perfidiosus; infidelis; infidus [Syn. 
in FAITHLESS]: novarum rerum cupidus 
or avidus, novis rebus studens (desiring 
political change): proditor patrite (a trai- 
tor to one’s country) : disloyal (of conduct, 
&c.), * principis voluntati (or legi, or pa- 
trie legibus, according to circumstances), 
repugnans or contrarius. To be disloyal 
(to his sovereign), a rege desciscere; a 
regis amicitia deficere (Nep., Con., 2; re 
volt from him): averso a principe or rege 
esse animo (to dislike him): novarum re- 
rum causas querere (to attempt to bring 
about a revolution, &c.): to act as a dis- 
loyal subject, leges perfringere or perrum- 
pere (to break the laws). 

DISLOYALLY, perfide ;_ perfidiose 
(Syn. in FarrHiEss]; * haud fideli in 
aliquem animo: contra legem or leges 
(against the laws ; e. g., to act). 

DISLOYALTY, infidelitas (the breach 
of faith that any body commits toward a 
person whom he was in duiy bound to 
serve; vid. Hirt., B. G., 8, 23; Labienus 
quum Commium comperisset sollicitare 
civitates et conjurationem contra Cwzsa- 
rem facere, infidelitatem ejus sine 
ulld perfidia judicavit comprimi posse) : 
aversus a rege animus. 

DISMAL, tristis (sad, whose grief or 
sorrow about present evils is visible and 
impressed on his face): mosstus (sad, mel- 
ancholy ; properly, of persons, but also of 
things; vid., also, Sap): miser (that ez- 
cites compassion; e. g., situation, res; 
fate, fortuna; life, vita): miserabilis (mis- 
erable; e. g., aspect, sight, aspectus) : luc- 
tuosus (sad, sorrowful; e. g., death, exiti- 
um): flebilis (that will draw forth tears) : 
rather dismal, subtristis (rare, Ter.): very 
dismai, pertristis ; permoestus: to have a 
dismal countenance, vultu animi dolorem 
pre se ferre; vultu tristi or mossto esse: 
with a dismal countenance, moesto et con- 
turbato vultu (Awct. ad Herenn.): dismal 
news, tristes nuncii: a dismal end, tristis 
exitus or eventus: dismal times, tempcra 
misera, or dura, or iniqua; misera tem- 
pora et luctuosa (Cic.); temporum ini- 
quitas, or gravitas, or calamitas. Vid. 
Dark, DREADFUL, &c. 

DISMALLY, misere; miserabiliter; fle- 
biliter: luctuose; also miserandum in 
modum. Syn. in Dismau. 

DISMALNESS, tristitia; moestitia. Syn. 
in DISMAL. 

DISMANTLE. || Zo strip, nudare 
(properly and improperly): denudare : re- 
tegere : aperire (properly, to make bare): 
privare: spoliare (to bereave). || T'o de- 
molish the works of a town, castrum 
diruére : munimenta oppidi solo mquare 
or adequare; disjicere or a fundamentis 
disjicere (e. g., moenia, munitiones, Ces., 
Liv.; not Cic.). 

DISMASK. Vid. UNMAsK. 

DISMAST, * malo (er malis) privare. 

DISMAY, v. Vid. To FRIGHTEN. 

DISMAY, s. Vid. Friant. 

DISMEMBER, secare ; dissecare ( gen- 
eral terms for cutting up); membra artic- 
ulatim dividere (Attius ? ap. Cic.); mem- 
bratim ceedere (to cut member by member, 
Plin., 9, 15, 18): truncare (maim by hew- 
ing off, &c.; e. g., cadavera ; poetical and 
post- Augustan) “nd 

DISMISS. || Zo send away, dimit- 





DISO 


tere (general term, to send off or in 
different directions): ablégare: amandare 
(to give any body some commission, &c., in 
order to get rid of him): amovére ( from 
one’s presence, as punishment): solvere, 
exsolvere, liberare aliquem (aliqua re, to 
let him. off, to free him from any thing). 
To dismiss an assembly, concilium, con- 
ventum, &c., dimittere: to dismiss the 
Senate, senatum dimittere. || Z'o divest 
of an office, loco suo aliquem movére 
(general term): removére, or amovére, 
or submovére aliquem a munere (espe- 
cially of civil officers) : to dismiss a magis- 
trate, abrogare or abolére alicui magistra- 
tum (both in the Roman sense, and abolére 
with collateral notion of perpetual dismiss- 
al); @ governor, aliquem provincia demo- 
vére ; aliquem expellere potestate: to be 
dismissed, successorem accipere (i. e., to 
have a successor appotnted). 
DISMISSION, ?missio (especially the 
DISMISSAL, ; proper word of sol- 
diers): dimissio (Cic., rare): “fair dis- 
mission” (Milt.), missio honesta. Vid. 
DISCHARGE. 
DISMOUNT, Trans. || T'0 throw off 
a horse, aliquem de equo dejicere or de- 
turbare; aliquem excutere or effundere 
(of the horse itself). || To throw from 
an elevation, dejicere aliquid loco, de 
and e loco. || Of a piece of ord- 
nance, hostium tormenta ludificari (to 
make them useless; after Liv., quibus ea, 
que hostes ingenti mole agerent, ludifi- 
caretur, 24, 34), [Baw. gives frangere pe- 
damentum or pegma tormentorum. } 
DISMOUNT, intr. || Zo alight from 
a horse, ex equo descendere; descen- 
dere or desilire ex equis (of cavalry, in 
order to fight on foot): to make the cavalry 
dismount (to fight on foot), equitatum or 
equitem deducere ad pedes. || Z'o de- 
scend from an elevation. Vid, To 
DESCEND. 
DISNATURED. Vid. UNNATURAL. 
DISOBEDIENCE, parendi dedignatio 
(Plin., Pan., 18.): inobedientia not 
till Tertull., &c.: immodestia (bold, reck- 
less disobedience, want of discipline) : con- 
tumacia (stubbornness, intractableness). 
DISOBEDIENT, non parens: dicto non 
audiens; non or minus obediens: to show 
one’s self disobedient toward any body, ali- 
cui non parére: alicui dicto audientem 
non esse; non obedire alicui: minus obe- 
dientem esse alicui. Syn. in To OBEY; 
vid., also, the phrases in TO DIsoBEY. 
DISOBEDIENTLY, non obedienter; or 
with the verb. To behave disobediently, 
non obtemperare; dicto audientem non 


esse. : 

DISOBEY, alicui non parére: alicui 
dicto audientem non esse: non obedire 
alicui: minus obedientem esse alicui 
(Syn. in To OBEY]: to disobey any body's 
commands, obedientiam relinquere et ab- 
jicere, nec alicui parére (vid. Cic., De Off, 
1, 29, 102); alicujus imperium detrectare 
or (Cas.) negligere; alicujus imperium 
auspiciumque abnuere (both of soldiers ; 
the latter in the sense of not choosing to 
obey orders. [{. Also with the negative 
form of the verbs and phrases in TO OBEY. 


vid.). 

DISOBLIGE, leedere : offendere : vio- 

lare [Syn. in CFFEND]: alicui adversari 
(oppose, thwart): alicui non gratificari 
alicui gratificari, or obsequi, or morem 
gerere nolle: to disoblige any body inva- 
riably, omnia adversus aliquem facere. 
I don’t know why I should disoblige you 
by a refusal, cur tibi hoc non gratificer, 
nescio. To consider one’s self disobliged, 
se violatum o7 lwsum putare ; se lwsum 
arbitrari (Cic.) ; aliqua re offendi; #gre 
aliquid ferre; injuriam sibi factum pu 
tare. 
DISOBLIGING, inofficiosus in aliquem 
(disregarding one’s duties toward him) : 
difficilis (difficult to deal with): injuriosus 
(wrongful, offensive): quod offensioni est, 
offensionem habet or atfert: quod offen- 
dit: quod non vacat offensione: quoa 
displicet (offensive, displeasing) : odiosus 
(that excites anger, and thus is hateful): 
not even a disobliging word, ne vox qui- 
dem incommoda. 

DISOBLIGINGLY, inurbane; aspere; 


BS ng re 


ING. 
DISORDER. || Want of = Vins. 


disposition; 
tio (e- g., ret 


confusion, B 





tl 
a 
i 
t 


repetunt. 
§ Disturbance vid if Irrezulaer- 
sty [vide Coxrcsrox}- |) Breach of 
taws, ; effrenata licentia. [| Dis 
ease, vid. | Discomposure of the 
mind, mentis perturbatio - 





~ and ro Con- | 
wuss}. || To distur’ the body (=| 
make sick), morbum alieui 


disovdered, 
movetur (Pliz.). || To disturd the 
mind, mentem > animum (vehe- 


aliquid re; animum | 


id. DisozpDERLy. | 
DISORDERLY. | Confused, turbe- 
tus: conturbetus : > coniusms. 
Js. conturbatus et comfusus : incondinas : 
perplexus [Syx_im ro CosFus£] : 
peditus (that is éificult to sotze or to de 











entamzie). || Irregular, 
(nat properly ar put to rights) : 
vf nat properly distributed, all ly 


ner, Tac.. 4nn.. 1, 19): dissolute = intern | ally dis 
ae erg tans 


: Sux in | 
DISORDERLY, ade. Wid end of Dis. | 
o 


BDEEL 
DROWN Vid. Dewy, 


Gell). 
DISPART. Vid ro Divorm, ro De 


DISPASSION. Vid Camm, « 
DISPASSIONATE. Vid Cann, adj. 
DISPASSIONATELY. Vid Catmrr. 
DISPATCH. Vid Desrarce 
DISPEL, pellere (drime; e. £, meesti- 
tiam ex animo, Cic_; curas, Har.) = : dis 





imeptias; seweritatem)-: elevare ((o tate 
Gakay > BE Zi camsas 
ici : dissipare (e. g. curas, 

t Hor). To dispel 
atque removere; suspiciones dila- 
ere; st Ta diz 
pet body's fzer, metum alicui levare 
(Qc); metam adimere (Quiat.) ; 


| removére (Zér.) ; metum or ti 
2A pee pg samc age metum solvere Gg Fin 


[gra 


SDEPENSATION. 

DISPENSATION. i Distribution, 
vid. || Exemption from some law, 
any thing, alicujas rei 





(e. ¢, ommium rerum, Ces; magni mez | 


neris, Cic.] or are fe. ¢. 2 tribatis, Su Swat. | D 
Vaeatio (from militi i 


| offerre (Suat.) : to grent any body a dis | 


pensation to de aay thing, dare alieui hanc 
veniam, ut, &e_; alicajus rei veniam dare, 
Teentiam, ut, &e. [vid Prs- 


massronj. || Divime imstitwiion, le 


). | Distribution of 
good and aeil with regard to 
providence, samen divinum (the will 
a @elza consiiium divinum Dei 
jJuseus (only im ablative) or jussum (“he 
command): by « dictme 

silo divimo; *jussa divmo; diviniius 


winitms | pure 
( gemerally ; Dit omgthpitng Magis | 


I consider any thing @ dispensatian of 
| Pravidenee, divimitus accidisse 


Vid. PHaszowaco- 
| Parma. 
DISPENSE. Vid ro Disrurscre. 


DISPENSE tub, 
dimittere - 


i Te ercuse, 


adesse = is not t0 be dispensed with om any 
account, nemini, quominus adesset, sais 

oe ee en ee 
with @ law im favor of any 


| gecue Rice or tees solvere, ut 


militie). | 





Drsctame. aliquem 
DISPARAGE. Vid Unpeavatce, Rex | liceat, &e. (e 2, thew deliberated whether | 


bows, Depamctars = umderral ue ! 
DISPARAGEMENT, obtrectatio (e. g, | 
qualitizs, 


of encther's fame or gio- | 
Fizz) = io = 

tas. Is. contemeio icientia: spre- 
tio (Sys. im Conrumpr]: [>> elevatio 
(Quint. : isa sort of iromical depreciation) : 
without any disparagement te your dizni- 
ty, sine ulli imminutione is faze | 
(of an actual lessening wy. j| Dee 
grace, vid. || 4 match below the 


condition of ame af the parsies 
(Preach, mésalliance), neptiea 2 


te concinds such « match, Eupari or com 


| qua re (= to be im want of) - 


| they showld dispense with the laws that pre- 
| wanted. Scipio's being consul, deliberant, 
solvantme 


Te ommino esse mom posse (net to be able 


| ta do or be without uw at all): any thing 


| thet ome cam nat dis 
foo 2. 


with. necessarias. 
Vid. DrsPensaTiox. 


ZANT. 
DISPEOPLE (@ country, &c.), terram 
vaeuefacere- imeolas terra ejicere (vidl 


| Mep, Cim., £3) : vastare : devastare - per- 


= f Sv 
¥, To Lay wastE. 
DISPEOPLER, Vastator : 


mem, ut liceat | 





| e.g, @ phalanx) = feeare: (to pat t0 fyi; 


e.g. the enemy). ——. er. gs of a 


fagat., fandis. 

DISPERSION, dissipatio ( ¢, error 
et dissipatio civimm, Cie, Rep, 2, 4): faga 
og Ere Mastly by ctrcumiacution = after 

of the enemy, fasis et (or 
erdineagrabae 


fugatis hostibus. 
DISPIRIT. Vid. Diss anTEx. 
DISPLACE. || To put aut of place, 


| loco sao morére = (6a put im 
another place ; of things, loco movére also 
=toe put out of am affixz, &e. ; 
also m™ alum 7 Bs 


words, 

29) - aliquid uae sad mori Gy « 

{i Te “lads in 
the wrong place, *m alieno loco pome- 
re. || To Drsompes, vid || Dezrade by 
displacing, &c.; remote fram of- 


loco movére = ex (aliquo) or- 


tradere, Suet, Ces, 29, im.) = removere, 
summMovére, ammorere 2 
(from: am office) = or abolere alt 


re (set forth to view ; e.g. hiz plate, 
tm, Cac.) = (e g, te 
alas, signa, Cie.) = pre se ferre (li 


prowe ang thing to any bodys e. 2. fdet- 


DISP 


nn vires in dies magiselucent. [Vid. To 
Discover itself.) || To carve, to cut 
up; vid. these words. 

DISPLAY, s. || Exhibition of, vid. 
|| In @ contemptuous sense, ostenta- 
tio; e. g., display of one’s learning, * doc- 
trin® sue venditatio quedam atque os- 
tentatio; of one’s knowledge, &c., osten- 
tatio artis et portentosa scientiw vendita- 
tio (as Plin., 29, 1, 8, § 25, speaking of 
the barefacedness @f medical men). By cir- 
cumlocution, he set out his plate for dis- 
vlay, argentum proposuit; tabulas et sig- 
na propalam collocavit (vid. Cic., De Or., 
1, 35, 161) : to makea display of one’s learn- 
ing ; vid. Tro DispLay. 

DISPLEASE, displicére (the proper 
word): non placére: aliquid habére of- 
fensionis (of things, to be offensive): non 
probari: improbari (to be found fault 
with; of things): incurrere in alicujus 
offensionem (to incur any body's displeas- 
ure, give cause of offence; of persons); of- 
fendere aliquem (in any thing, in aliquo, 
neuter : tn any matter, by any thing, aliqua 
re; e. g., verbo, vultu ; also, otfendere 
apud aliquem aliqua re, Cic., Att., 10, 4): 
any thing displeases me, aliquid mihi dis- 
plicet; abhorreo ab aliqué re (I am dis- 
inclined to any thing): wgre or moleste 
fero aliquid: molestum est mihi aliquid 
(any thing vexes or troubles me): any body 
displeases me, displicet mihi aliquis: of- 
fendo in aliquo (to take offence). I give 
any body to understand that I am displeas- 
ed with any thing, me tegre pati aliquid 
ostendo. J can’t help telling (you) that T 
am displeased with the thing, *rem mihi 
displicére non possum non profiteri: any 
body is displeased with any thing, aliquid 
alicui improbatur or non probatur (he dis- 
approves of it); aliquis aliquid segre or mo- 
leste fert, patitur: aliquid alicui moles- 
tum est (it is a trouble to him); penitet 
aliquem alicujus rei (he is quite put out by 
it.) To be displeased at any thing in any 
body, offendere aliquid in aliquo (Cic., 
Mil., 36; but only with accusative of neu- 
ter pronoun, aliquid). Sometimes to be 
displeased with any body =to be an- 
gry with him, vid. 

DISPLEASURE, offensio (both the giv- 
ing and the taking offence): offensa 
(displeasure that one has drawn down upon 
one’s self). [gp Not displicentia. Sen., 
De Tranq., 2, 8, has displicentia sui, i. e., 
dissatisfaction with one’s self ; instead of 
which he uses, in the same chapter, fastidi- 
um and tedium. To draw upon one’s 
self, or incur, any body's displeasure, in- 
currere or cadere in alicujus offensio- 
nem; suscipere invidiam atque offensio- 
nem apud aliquem: to have incurred any 
body’s grievous displeasure, magna in of- 
fensd esse apud aliquem (Cic.). I am in- 
curring any body's displeasure, aliquis of- 
fendit in me: any thing gives any body 
displeasure, aliquid alicui displicet; ali- 
quid alicui improbatur, aliquid alicui of. 
fensioni est; habeo ad rem offensionem 
(atque fastidium; any thing ts offensive 
to me) [for other phrases, vid. To Dts- 
PLEASE]: with displeasure, invito animo: 
to feel displeasure (= anger) against any 
body, alicui irasci, succensére. Vid. “to 
be ANGRY wtth.” 

DISPLODE. Vid. Exprope. 

DISPLOSION. Vid. Exprosron. 

DISPORM. Vid. ro Pray. 

DISPOSABLE TROOPS, copie omni- 
bus rebus ornate atque instruct: copie 
ad rem gerendam or ad bellum instructie 
ac paratee. 

DISPOSAL. || The act of dispos- 
ing, ordinatio: compositio: institutio: 
ordo (the order): descriptio: digestio (the 
arrangement). || Power of bestowing; 
by circumlocution. Sometimes potestas, ar- 
bitrium may do [vid. Power]: to have at 
one’s disposal, in potestate or in potesta- 
tem habére aliquem or aliquid (¢o have in 
one’s power) : aliquid habére or possidére 
(general terms, to possess any thing): to 
put or leave any thing at any body's dis- 
posal, in alicujus potestatem or alicujus 
arbitrio aliquid permittere (to leave en- 
tirely to the discretion of any body): alicui 
aliquid in usum tradere (if for use): to be 
at any ie Be disposal, in alicujus potesta- 
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tem or potestate esse (of persons and 
things) ; in alicujus arbitrio esse (Tac.) : 
to be at the disposal of another, alieni arbi- 
trii esse (Liv.). To place a sum (of money) 
at any body’s disposal, argentum alicui ex- 
ponere or aperire (i. e., in payment of a 
debt ; to tell the creditor that it is ready for 
him to take when and how he likes, Freund). 

DISPOSE. || T'o regulate, to ar- 
range, disponere: ordinare : compone- 
re: digerere: in ordinem digerere [Syn. 
in ARRANGE]: collocare : constituere (to 
put into a proper state or condition) : to 
dispose troops, copias ordinare or dispo- 
nere (the latter to point out to each soldier 
or to each division a proper place; vid. 
Nep., Iph., 2, 2; in eam consuetudinem: 
ut singuli ab peritissimo imperatore dis- 
positi essent). || Employ, vid. || To 
turn or employ to a particular end, 
vertere: dirigere (to direct): regere (to 
rule) : instituere : constituere (establish). 
|| Zo incline, adducere, commovére, 
incitare or concitare aliquem ad aliquid 
[Syn. in To INCLINE]: to be favorably 
disposed toward any body, alicui favére ; 
inclinatione voluntatis propendére in ali- 
quem (with regard to a party; e. g., of a 
judge): to be favorably disposed to any 
thing, propensum, &c., esse ad aliquid. 
I am not disposed [vid. DisposED]: to 
dispose any body or any body's mind to 
any thing, alicujus animum inclinare ad 
aliquid (e. g., ad pacem) : to dispose any 
body to do any thing, adducere aliquem, 
ut, &c., and ad rem faciendam; alicujus 
animum inclinare, ut, &c.: this disposes 
me to believe that, &c., heec animum incli- 
nant, ut credam (with accusative and in- 
Sinitive). 

DISPOSE OF. To be translated ac- 
cording to its various idiomatic meanings ; 
to dispose of property, lands [vid. SELL, 
ALIENATE]: to dispose of a cause [vid. 
“to DECIDE a cause]: to dispose of a 
person or any thing (= what to do with 
it); facere, with ablative, dative, or (less 
frequently) de, &c.: how am I to dis- 
pose of this person ? quid hoc homine fa- 
ciam ? he does not know how to dispose of 
the money, nescit, quid faciat auro (Plaut.): 
to dispose of one’s time [vid. to EmreLoy 
or TrmE] : to dispose of one’s daughter to 
any body, in matrimonium dare or collo- 
care filiam alicui; aliquam alicui in mat- 
rimonio or nuptum collocare: to dispose 
of any thing (=to put it away), aliquid 
auferre : to dispose of any body (= kill 
him), aliquem e medio tollere or tollere 
only (especially with the ablative of the 
means; €. g., potione) : to dispose of any 
thing by will, in favor of any body, legare 
alicui aliquid: alicui Jegatum scribere. 

DISPOSED (toward any body or any 
thing), inclinatus ad (e. g., for peace, ad 
pacem) : propensus ad aliquid (castly to 
be moved; e. g., to forgive, &c.): procii- 
vis ad aliquid: pronus in aliquid or ad ali- 
quid (easily giving way to; e. 2., to anger, 
&c.): animatus; affectus [animo] ( filled 
with a certain sentiment, &c.): well-dis- 
posed to any body, alicui amicus, propiti- 
us (the latter especially of the gods; sel- 
dom of men; vid. Bremi, Nep., Dion., 9, 6): 
to be well-disposed toward a person, alicui 
favére ; inclinatione voluntati®propendé- 
re in aliquem, amico erga aliquem animo 
affectum esse; amice cogitare de aliquo: 
not to be well-disposed, inimico or intesto 
in aliquem esse animo ; alicui inimicum, 
infestum esse ; aliquem odio habére ; ab 
aliquo alienum esse : to be ill-disposed to- 
ward any body, nolle alicui (not disposed 
to favor him as a public man) : to be ill- 
disposed toward the state, contra rempub- 
licam sentire: I am disposed to do any 
thing, animus inclinat, ut, &c.: not to feel 
disposed, ab aliqua re alienum esse or ab- 
horrére : to render any body disposed, ali- 
cujus animum inelinare ad aliquid ; e. g., 
ad pacem : this makes me disposed to be- 
lieve that, heec animum inclinant, ut cre- 
dam, with accusative and infinitive: well 
or favorably disposed, bene animatus or 
affectus: those that are well disposed, boni; 
cives boni; melior pars civium (the better 
class, speaking of the well-disposed in the 
state) : ill-disposed, male animatus ; to- 
ward any body (from envy, &c.), malevs- 
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lus: the ill-disposed in the state, qui con 
tra rempublicam sentiunt (i. e., hostilels 
disposed toward the state): rerum’ nova- 
rum studiosi (those in favor of a change 
in the existing order of things): inimici 
regis (the enemies of the king): to be dis- 
posed in such or such a manner, sic animo 
atfectum esse ; eo animo or ef mente esse 
(33° on no account sic sentire): to be 
disposed in just the same manner, eodem 
animo or eddem mente esse: with regard 
to any thing, idem sentire de re (to think 
or judge the same of any thing): to be dis. 
posed toward a friend as one would be to- 
ward one’s own self, quaemadmodum in se, 
sic in amicum animatum esse: not to feel 
disposed to do any thing, ahhorrere ab al- 
iqua re facienda. I am disposed to be- 
lieve, crediderim. Iam disposeé to 
think, &c., may often be translated by haud 
scio an (or annon) ; nescio an, &c. Iam 
disposed to prefer this, &c., haud scio an 


hoc —anteponendum dicam, &c. Vid. 
INCLINED. 
DISPOSER. || Distributer, vid. 


|| Governor, rector: moderator: guber- 
nator. God is the disposer of all things, 
rector universi Deus [Syn. in To Goy- 
ERN]; for which Seneca (Quest. Nat., 5, 
18) and Lactantius have dispositor mundi 


eus. 

DISPOSITION. || Arrangement, vid. 
|| Tendency, vid. || Temper of miad, 
habitus or affectio animi (the state of the 
mind ; habitus, of an enduring state; af- 
tectio, of either a momentary or lasting 
state): affectus (the state of the mind ata 
given time): mens (sentiments, thoughts, 
as proceeding from the peculiar disposition 
of the mind): animus (the mind or soul, 
with all its faculties) : ingenium (the nat- 
ural character of a man): voluntas (2ill, 
inclination). || Affection, predomin- 
ant inclination, inclinatio animi or 
voluntatis ad aliquid (in classie prose nev- 
er without animi or voluntatis) ; proclivitas 
ad aliquid (a@ blamable propensity) : vo- 
luntas ingenii (natural inclination to an 
object) : propensa in aliquem voluntas or 
propensum in aliquem studium (favora- 
ble sentiments toward any body): amor in 
or erga aliquem: a kind or friendly dis- 
position, animus benignus, benevolus, am- 
icus; toward a person, in aliquem ; also, 
studium alicujus; benevolentia erga ali- 
quem (J but bonus animus stands for 
“ good spirits,” “ courage”): @ hostile dis- 
position, animus infestus; against any 
body, alicui or in aliquem; odium; against 
any body, alicujus (ill-will, hatred, &c.): 
a noble disposition, mens liberalis : mean 
disposition, mens illiberalis: illiberalitas: 
a haughty disposition, e. g., to be of, &c. 
(vid. PripE or Proup]: a bad disposition, 
mens mala; improbitas; ingenium ma- 
lum pravumque: a violent disposition, in- 
genium violentum. J know his disposi- 
tion but too well, ego illius sensum pul- 
chre calleo: 7 shows, or betrays, a mean 
disposition to, &c., illud pusilli animi, 
quod, &c.: two brothers of very different 
dispositions, duo fratres longe dispares 
moribus. (f° Sometimes, from context, 
inclinatio only = “favorable disposition” 
toward any body. Caesar thinking that 
that favorable disposition should be turned 
to good account, utendum ea inclinatione 
Cesar ratus. &c.) || Z'o make a dis- 
position of one’s property. Vid. To 
DIsPposeE OF. 

DISPOSSESS, de possessione demové- 
re or dejicere ; possessione depellere, de- 
turbare (to turn any body out of his pos- 
sessions). Vid. TAKE AWAY, DEPRIVE. 

DISPOSURE. ||Disposal, vid. ||State 

osture, obsolete, vid. 

DISPRAISE, s. Vid. CENsuRE, s. 

DISPRAISE, v. Vid. CENsuURE, 2 

DISPREAD. Vid. Spreap. 

DISPROOF. Vid. ConFUTATION. 

DISPROPORTION, s., ineequalitas (op. 
posed to congruentia requalitasque, Plin. 
Ep., 2, 5, 11): inconcinnitas (want of apt 
symmetry, Suet.. Aug., 86): discrepantia 
Garring difference; used by Cicero with 
reference to consistency of moral conduct, 
in actiones omnemque vitam nullam dis- 
crepantiam conferre debemus, Of, 1, 
31, 11): dissimilitudo (unlikeness) : pra 


compositio, Cic.): *inwqualis tributio 
i 3 after Cice- 
To, who gives equalis tributio as a trans- 


lation of icovopia, or the state where paria 
paribus respondext). 3 
DISPROPORTIONABLE, — 
DISPROPORTIONATE, § extra mo- 
dum prodiens (Cic.). Sometimes iniquus, 
inconcinnus, pravus: minor [minus mag- 
nus, Varr.] quam modus postulat (dispro- 
portionately small; Varro, of @ villa too 
small for the estate; so major, &c.: quam 
modus postulat, adapting the adjective to 
the kind of disproportion) : *ad univer- 
sam totius itudinis summam parum 
conveniens (of @ part out of proportion to 
the whole ; after Vitr., 3,1, 3). In plural, 
ineequalitate dissidentes (Quint. ; of two 
eyebrows, 11, 3, 79): parum apti inter se 
et convenientes or convenientes 
inter se ; or inter se discordes (Liv. ; e. g., 
membra, Lucr.). Unequal, but not dis- 
proportionate intervals, intervalla imparia, 
sed tamen pro rata parte ratione distinc- 
ta (Cic., Rep., 6, 18). 
DISPROPORTIONABLENESS. Vid. 
DIsPROPORTION. 
DISPROPORTIONABLY, inequaliter 


(Verr.): non : im ter (so 
they do not match, Hor.). They have 
built @ house di ionably small for 


quam modus postulavit (Varr., R. R., 1, 
11). Sometimes circumlocution by justo or 





is between the actual and 
the usual of any thing. 
_DISPROVE, refellere, refutare, &c. 


Vid. REFUTE. 

DISPROVER, qui refellit, redarguit, 
&c. [f° confutator very late, Hier. ; re- 
futator, Arnob.]. 

DISPUTABLE. [Vid. Conrrovertt- 
BLE.| To be disputable, habére naturam 
ambigendi (Cic., De Or., 3, 29). 

DISPUTANT, s., disputator (e. g., dis- 
putator subtilis; but the word relates to di- 
alectic skill and reasoning powers ; it does 
not imply strife or any opponent : 
disceptator does not belong here ; its mean- 
ing is that of an arbiter or judge): 
certator (but only Gellius, certatores in- 
domiti, sturdy disputants). Mostly by cir- 
cumlocution. The disputants, ii qui am- 
bigunt (Cic.). He is a sturdy disputant, 
*homo est concertandi cupidus. 


our 
meaning with the ancients): to be present 
at a disputation, * disputationi interesse ; 
*operam dare sermoni disputantium: to 
carry On a disputation on any subject, dis- 

yatare: disserere. || Controversy, vid. 

DISPUTATIOUS. Vid. Conrentiovs. 

_DISPUTE, v. || Argue, on opposite 
‘sides, verbis contendere: concertare (to 
contend with words, in which sense dispu- 
tare ts never found): disputare: dissere- 
re (to discuss phil ically) : to dispute 
about any question, to dispute a thing, ali- 
quid in controversiam vocare or adduce- 
re: to dispute for and against, de re in 
contrarias partes or in utramque partem 
disputare ; ambigere (¢o feel, express, &c., 
uncertainty ; in Cicero impersonal 
or passive: any thing is di. aliquid 
ambigitur; also with interroga- 
tive clause, utrum, si &c.): there is noth- 
ing that may not i omnis res 
habet naturam ambigendi (Cic., De Or., 
3, 29). || Quarrel, vid. 

DISPUTE, s., altercatio (where the dis- 
ee ee last word ; 
mostly implying excessive : jurgium 
(when they will not listen to pie Bari 
went to their ill humor by harsh words): 
Tixa (a broil or fray, when things look, at 
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if it would come to blows): con- 
tentio (when the contenders wor main- 
tain the right against all opponents, and 
effect its purpose, whatever it may be, by the 
strenuous exertion of all their faculties): 
controversia (the simple notion of disput- 
ing against one another): disceptatio 
(when men commence a discussion i or- 
der to arrive at the truth, or discover what 
is right). To begin a dispute, altercari 
incipere (cum aliquo) ; causam jurgii in- 
ferre (to begin a quarrel): to have a dis- 
pute with any body, altercari cum aliquo 
(about any thing, de aliqua re); jurgio 
certare cum aliquo (Veil., 2, 33, 2): a@ dis- 
pute arises between me and any body about 
any thing, oritur mihi de aliqua re alter- 
catio cum aliquo: this was the origin of the 
dispute, hinc jurgium, inde jurgium fuit. 

DISPUTER. Vid. DispuTanr. 

DISQUALIFICATION, impedimentum 
(general term for any hinderance): his 
natural disqualifications, nature impedi- 
menta (of Demosthenes’s disqualifications 
for becoming an orator): legitimum im- 
pedimentum (legal disqualification, Cic., 
2, contr. Rull., 9, 24): exceptio (the plea 
of disqualification as urged against him ; 
e. g., against @ Roman soldier attempting 
to act as proctor for any body ; vid. Just., 
Inst., 4, 13, 11). 

DISQUALIFY (mostly with for; Swift 
uses from), impedire : impedi to esse 
(general terms to hinder): excipere ali- 
quem (to make him an exception by a legal 
enactment ; with né). To be disqualified, 
impediri (general term to be hindered): 
excipi (with né or quominus ; by any law, 
lege aliqua). (a) Any body's age and mod- 
esty disqualify him for speaking in public, 
alicui ad dicendum impedimento est #tas 
et pudor: age does not disqualify us for 
th-s¢ pursuits, etas non impédit, quomi- 
nus hec studiateneamus. (3) Of legal 
disqualification. The Licinian law 
disqualifies them for that commission, &c., 
Licinia lex eos excipit, ne eis ea curatio 
(or potestas, &c.) mandetur (Cic.). Even 
an accused person is not disqualified from 
being made a decemvir, ne reus quidem 
excipitur, quominus (or né) decemvir fieri 
possit (both Cic., 2, contr. Rull., 9, 24). 

DISQUIET, 

DISQUIETNESS, ; Vid. Commotion. 

DISQUIETUDE. 

DISQUIET, v. Vid. ro DistuRs. 

DISREGARD, s., derelictio: desertio: 
neglectio; negligentia. [Vid. NEGLECT, 
8.] Disregard for the public interests, de- 
relictio communis utilitatis: disregard 
for the rights of man, desertio juris hu- 
mani: disregard displayed toward friends, 
neglectio amicorum (Cic.). 

ISREGARD, v., omittere : relinquere 
(to put aside): derelinquere: deserere (to 
desert ; leave in the lurch): negligere (to 
neglect, to take no notice of ): repudiare 
(to decline having any thing to do with ; e. 
g- gratiam alicujus, morem patrium, &c.) : 


} non parére, obtemperare, obedire (not to 


obey): rationem alicujus rei non habére 
(not to consider it, e. g., eorum, quibus- 
cum est, vel dignitatis vel commodi, Cic.): 
parvi estimare, pendére, or ducere (to at- 
tach little value to any thing): to disre- 
gard ones own interests, utilitatibus suis 
non servire: to disregard prayers, entreat- 
tes, preces, or vota et preces Sd ari 
or non audire (the latter of the gods); also 
contemnere or negligere preces. I would 
pray for this to the gods, if they had not 
begun to disregard all my prayers, quod 
precarer deos, nisi meas preces audire 
desiissent. 

DISREGARDFUL, negligens (of any 
thing, alicujus rei; legis, officii, Cie. ; 
also in re; negligentior in sumtu). Vid. 
REGARDLESS. 

DISREGARDFULLY. yid. DrsReE- 
SPECTFULLY or CONTEMPTUOUSLY. 

DISRELISH, s. Vid. Distike, DisGust. 

DISRELISH, Trans., fastidium creare 
(after mel—fastidium creat, Plin.). Any 
thing does not disrelish any thing, aliquid 
condit rem aliqua voluptate (Cic.): not to 
disrelish food, cibi satietatem relevare 
(Cic.) ; fastidium abigere, auferre, discu- 
tere, detrahere (all Plin.). || To dis- 
like, &c., vid. 
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DISREPUTABLE. Vid. Discrepit 


ABLE, DISGRACEFUL. 

DISREPUTATION. Vid. Discrace, 
DisHONoR. 

DISRESPECT, s. Vid. Contempt. 

DISRESPECT, v. Vid. “to treat pis- 
RESPECTFULLY.” 

DISRESPECTFUL, negligens (care- 
less; in aliquem): *parum honorificus 
(of words, language, &c.): inverecun- 
dus ; parum verecundus : to behave in a 

i manner, reverentiam alicui 


‘non prestare : to say disrespectful things 


of any body, male de aliquo opinari (i. e., 
to think; but also to express one’s thoughts 
or opinion of any body Dips Bremi, Suet, 
Oct., 51): to be guilty of disrespectful be 
havior to any body, aliquem contemtirr 
tractare: to be di. iful, or any body 
is disrespectful, oblivisci reverentiz ; re 
verentiam exuere. 
DISRESPECTFULLY, contemtim (con 
temptuously) : non or parum honorifice: 
male (ill): to speak disri tfully of any 
body, contemtim or male de aliquo loqui : 
to treat any body disrespectfully, * aliquem 
contemtim or parum honorifice tractare ; 
aliquem contemnere, negligere: to look 
on any body disrespectfully, aliquem despi- 
cere, or despicatui habére, or despicatum 
hab€re : to treat any body illiberally and 
disrespectfully, aliquem nec liberaliter nee 
honorifice tractare : never disrespectfully, 
nungquam nisi honoritice (e. g., Pompeium 
appellat, Cic.): to behave disrespectfully 
to any body, reverentiam alicui non pre- 
stare. Vid., also, CONTEMPTUOUSLY. 
DISROBE, exuere aliquem veste (gen- 
eral term): detrahere alicui vestem (to 
take off his garment). Vid. To UNDREss, 
To Srrip. ahs ( 
DISRUPTION, diruptio ( post-classical, 
Sen.). Vid. Rent, Breacu, &c. 
DISSATISFACTION, with any thing, 
molestia with genitive (general term and 
indefinitely, the unpleasant feeling of what 
is onerous, offensive, or veratious): tedi- 
um, fastidium, with genitive (disgust, 
weariness, loathing, &c.): odium, with 
genitive, or with in or adversus with accu- 
sative (hatred ; vehement dislike, &c.): in- 
dignatio (repugnance, displeasure). [Vid. 
remark on “displicentia” in DisPLEas- 
URE.] Dissatisfaction with one’s self, tz- 
dium, fastidium sui (Sen., De Tranq., 2, 4, 
and 8; displicentia sui, Sen.): to express 
dissatisfaction (of a crowd), fremere (i. e., 
by murmurs, &c., Liv., 3, 45, &c.) ; obstre- 
pere alicui (by clamor): to my great dis 
satisfaction, cum magna mea molestia. 
DISSATISFIED, non contentus (not 
contented, aliqua re) : * tedii plenus (full 
of weariness or disgust): ‘adicuatninstak 
(full of indignation). Every body is dis- 
satisfied with his own lot, suze quemque 
fortune (maxime) poenitet: the Senate 
was dissatisfied with the magistrates of that 
year, poenitebat senatum magistratuum 
ejus anni: to feel dissatisfied with one’s 
self, sibi displicére ; utterly, totum ; tedet 
mei pigetque: with one’s self and the 
world, tastidio mihi est vita et ipse mun- 
dus. I am dissatisfied with any thing, 
mihi aliquid displicet: aliqua re offendor 
(any thing is offensive to my feelings): 
moleste, egre fero aliquid: molestiam ex 
aliqua re capio or traho (I am vered, an- 
noyed, &c., at): poenitet me alicujus rei: 
improbare aliquid (disapprove of it ; e. g., 
Curio utrumque improbans consilium). 
I am utterly dissatisfied with any thing, 
aliquid mihi vehementer displicet: from 
being dissatisfied with their own lot, odio 
rerum suarum. I am dissatisfied with my 
fate, peenitet me fortune mew; accuso 
sortem or fortunam meam. 
DISSATISFY. Vid. DissatisFacrion. 
DISSECT. || Cut up; generally, 
secare: scindere (e. g., @ whole b 
{Vid. Carve, Dissornt.] || Anatomic 
ally, incidere (e. g., corpus mortui): to 
dissect a rescindere artus cadave- 
ris (Sen.); incidere corpus mortui, ejus- 
que viscera et intestina scrutari (Ceéls.): 
insecare aperireque humana corpora 
(Gell.). || Dissect a subject, ques- 


tion, &c. (= ena it), rem, que pro- 
RN est, quasi in’ membra discerpere 
aC.) 
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DISSECTION, sectio (act of cutting, 
ct rpora sectionibus dividere, Vitr., 2, 2): 
anatomia or anatomice (dvaropix); Cal. 
Aurel., the art of scientifically cutting up 
a body). Krebs says that Celsus uses 
laceratio mortuorum, but he does not refer 
to the passage [it occurs in p. 10, 1. 20, 
ed, Milligan]: aperire corpus mortuum. 
|| Nice examination; by circumlocu- 
tion with rem, que proposita est, quasi in 
membra decerpere (Cic.). Vid. EXamMIN- 
ATION. 

DISSECTOR, * corporum sector. 

DISSEIZE. Vid. ro DispossEss. 

DISSEIZE, s. Vid. DispossEssron. 

DISSEMBLE, dissimulare aliquid (the 
proper word) : obtegere, occultare aliquid 
(to hide it). JN. tegere et dissimulare ; 
dissimulare et occultare: celare (to con- 
ceal ; e. g., iram): tegere aliquid or tegere 
aliquid simulatione alicujus rei (if what 
is used for the purpose of dissembling 
something else is mentioned): tegere ali- 
quid multis simulationum involucris (by 
many artifices, &c.): quasi velis obten- 
dere aliquid (Cic.): pretendere aliquid 
alicui rei (to hold a false pretence before 
the truth for the purpose of veiling it). 
|| Intr. To play the hypocrite, dis- 
simulatorem esse. Vid. Hypocrire. 

DISSEMBLINGLY, dissimulanter (Cic- 


ero). 

DISSEMINATE, spargere, jacére: se- 
rere (to sow; all properly and improper- 
ly): dispergere: dissipare (to spread; 
properly and improperly) : disseminare 
(to scatter as seed; improperly, for to di- 
vulge). JN. spargere ac disseminare: dif- 
ferre (improperly, to carry any thing into 
different places; e. g., a report): to dis- 
seminate a report, aliquid in vulgus edere; 
famam alicujus rei divulgare; differre 
aliquid rumoribus: to disseminate princi- 
ples, opinions, &c., serere causam, or 
causas rei, or rerum; semina rerum ja- 
cére, or spargere (e. g., discordiarum) : 
to disseminate heresies, * pravas or heereti- 
cas opiniones serere, &c: {=> seminare, 
figuratively, 7s late, Lactant: 

DISSEMINATION, sparsio (Seneca) 
(2 seminatio, Varr.; but only proper- 
ly): dissemination of rumors, disseminati 
dispersique sermones (j2=> dissemina- 
tiones very late, Tert.) ; sparsi rumores. 

DISSENSION. Vid. ConTENTION, 
Discorp. 

DISSENT, w., dissentire (mostly ab ali- 
quo; sometimes cum aliquo, or dative; 
and of reciprocal dissent, inter se). {Vid. 
TO DisaGREE, TO DiFFER.]_ || Z’o dis- 
sent from the established Church, 
*a patrie religionis cultu disciplindque 
dissidére; *a doctriné publice recepta 
alienam formulam sequi. 

DISSENT, s., dissentio. To declare iis 
dissent, * dicere or significare se aliter 
sentire. || With reference to relig- 
tous doctrine or discipline, *a 
doctrina publice recepta aliena decreta, 
pl.; * studium alienam formulam tuendi. 

DISSENTANEOUS, dissentaneus (op- 
posed to consentaneus, Cic.). 

DISSENTER (from the Church's doc- 
trine’, *a doctrind publice recepta ali- 
enarr formulam sequens. 

DISSENTIENT. Vid. DiFFERENT. 

DISSERT, disserere de aliqua re ( phil- 
osophirally). Vid. ro DisPuTE. 

DISSERTATION, disputatio : disserta- 
tio (the dissertation in the abstract, but 
never of the written or printed work ; dis- 
sertatio post-classical): liber: libellus (the 
written or printed work). Sometimes com- 
mentatio (Plin.), opusculum. 

DISSERVE. Vid. ro DamacE, To 
Horr. 

DISSERVICE. Vid. Damacr, Harm. 

DISSEVER. Vid.-ro Disso1n, SEp- 
ARATE, 

ee rate Vid. DIFFERENT. 

Ss LARITY, 0x72 . 
DISSIMILITUDE, $ Vid-DirFenence. 
DISSIMULATION, dissimulatio (by con- 

cealing what really is): simulatio (by pre- 
tending what is not): without dissimula- 
tion, vere (with truth); sincere, simpiici- 
ter (sincerely) : sine fuco et fallaciis (with- 
out coloring and deception); aperte (op- 
posed to Nes practiced in dis- 
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simulation, artificio simulationis eruditus; 
cujuslibet rei simulator ac dissimulator. 

DISSIPATE. || Zo scatter in all 
directions [vid. ro DisPERsSE, To D1s- 
PEL]. ||Jn a moral point of view 
{vid. ro Corrurt]. || Dissipated 
[vid. DissoLuTE]. || To waste a for- 
tune, lacerare; e. g., rem suam: to dis- 
sipate the property left by one’s father, lace- 
rare patria bona. Vid. To SPEND. 

DISSIPATION. || Dispersion, vid. 
|| Distracted attention, * animus ali- 
enis rebus deductus ; * animus alienis re- 
bus distentus. || In a@ moral point 
of view, intemperantia: libidinum in- 
temperantia: voluptates libidinose: li- 
centia: luxuria: a life of dissipation, vita 
libidinosa et intemperans: to lead a life 
of dissipation, * licentius, effrenatius vi- 
vere : to avoid or shun dissipation, intem- 
perantiam cavére : to keep any body from 
dissipation, aliquem a libidinibus arcére. 

DISSOCIATE. Vid. To DisuniTE, To 
DIssoLve. 

DISSOLVABLE, cae so qui 

DISSOLUBLE, (quae, quod) sol- 
vi or dissolvi potest. 

DISSOLVE, trans. || To liquefy, 
to melt, solvere: dissolvere: resolvere: 
diluere (to cause to become fused): liquare 
(to fuse, to liquefy) : to dissolve any thing 
in vinegar, in wine, aceto, vino diluere: 
to dissolve pearls, margaritas in tabem re- 
solvere (Plin.); margaritas liquefacere. 
|| Z'o disunite, vid. || Z'o solve, vid. 
|| To break up, e. g, an assembly, 
&c., dissolvere (e. g., the ties of friendship, 
an association, connection, &c.): dirimere 
(to separate; e. g., marriage, an associa- 
tion): to dissolve the ties of friendship 
abruptly, amicitiam repente precidere 
(opposed to sensim dissuere or remissione 
ustis eluere; i.e., by degrees): to dissolve 
a meeting, a committee, &c., concionem 
dimittere ; senatum mittere or dimittere 
(of the sittings of the Senate); discutere 
(violently ; illos ccetus, Bosoticum concili- 
um ; both Liv.): to dissolve a partnership, 
societatem dirimere or dissolvere. !| J'o 
relax by pleasure, mollire, emollire 
(the proper word): etfeminare (to effemi- 
nate): enervare (to enervate). 

DISSOLVE, InrRANs., solvi: dissolvi 
(of things) ; liquefieri: liquescere: liqua- 
ri (to become liquid, or in a state of fusion, 
of metals ; vid. To FUSE): resolvi (e. g., 
of snow, &c., Curt., 7, 3, 10): tabescere 
(to waste away ; e. g,, humor calore) ; also 
discuti (e. g., of fogs, &c.): attenuari (to 
grow thinner, to decrease): collabi (to 
tumble together or on a heap): evanes- 
cere (to change into nothing, disappear 
entirely): dilabi (to glide away; e. g., am- 
nis, glacies, Cic.). JN. liquefieri et dilabi. 
Dissolved, liquefactus et dilapsus (e. g., 
glacies, Cic.). || 7'o melt away in 
pleasures, effeminari; molliri; emolli- 
ri. Vid., also, in DisstPaATED. 

DISSOLUTE. Vid. DisstpaTEeD. 

DISSOLUTELY, dissolute (in a@ care- 
less, reckless manner). JN. dissolute et 
turpiter: libidinose : intemperanter [Syn. 
in DIssIPATED]: to live dissolutely, * li- 
centius, effrenatius vivere. 

DISSOLUTENESS, mores dissoluti: 
vita dissoluta (recklessness of living, un- 
restrained by moral considcration): vita 
libidinosa or libidinibus dedita: vita in- 
temperans (intemperate, debauched man- 
ner of life) : nequitia or nequitics (the acts 
themselves that constitute dissoluteness) : 
dissoluteness of youth, adolescentia libidi- 
nosa et intemperans. Vid., also, Drsst- 


PATION. 

DISSOLUTION. || Of metals, coc- 
tura (general term, for preparing tn any 
way by heating; also of melting, Col., 
Plin.): conflatura (of metals, Plin.): fu- 
sura (fusion; plumbi, Plin.). || De- 
struction by separation of parts, 
interitus et dissipatio (Cic.): dissolutio 
(e. g., imperii, Z'ac.): solutio. (Vid. Dr- 
srrucTIon.] || Separation of the 
body into its elements, dissolutio, 
with or without nature ; also separatio ani- 
mi ac corporis in morte (death). [Vid. 
Dearu.] || Dismissal of an assem- 
bly, probably dimissio (as Cicero uses 
dimissio remigum = dismissal; and di- 
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mittere concilium, &c., is right). {| Dis- 
solution of a marriage, diffarreatio 
(i. e., of @ legal marriage, in contracting 
which, a religious rite was observed, and @ 
loaf made of “far,” Séa, was offered): re- 
pudium (the sending away of the partner, 
on the part of the man): divortium: dis- 
cidium (separation of man and wife): 
abruptio matrimonii (an abrupt or unex- 
pected separation). (Os The formula 
was the following : res tuas tibi habeto or 
tuas res tibi agito. || Z'o agree to a 
dissolution of partnership, societa- 
tem dirimere; transigere cum aliquo. 
DISSONANCE, vox abséna: * vox dis- 
sona. Syn. in DissoNant. 
DISSONANT, absonus (deviating from 
the right tone): dissdnus (not harmonizing 
with the other tones ; opposed to consonus). 
To be dissonant, absonum esse: disso- 
nare: discrepare (not to harmonize). 
DISSUADE, dissuadére aliquid or de 
aliqua re: dissuasorem alicujus rei esse: 
dehortari aliquem a or de re, or with né, 
quin, quominus (vid. Zumpt, § 534): ab- 
ducere : deducere: avertere: abstrahere 
(aliquem a re, are stronger terms ; to turn 
any body from a purpose): non censére 
aliquid faciendum esse (especially of a 
member of a deliberative body) : to dissuade 
from an opinion, aliquem de sententia 
deducere, demovére : from a plan, project, 
from what any body has taken into his 
head, aliquem a consilio revocare : not to 
allow one’s self to be dissuaded, perstare 
in aliqua re (to persist in any thing) : that 
does not suffer himself to be dissuaded, 
firmus proposito (Vell., 2, 63): to dissuade 
any body from a thing, dissuadére, ne ali- 
quis faciat aliquid, or simply dissuadére 
aliquid or de aliqua re ( but never dis- 
suadére alicui aliquid, which we do not find 
before Sen., Herc. Cet., 929); avocare ali- 
quem ab aliqua re (to endeavor to turn any 
body from doing any thing): to dissuade 
(or oppose one’s self to) the passing of a 
bill, dissuadére, ne legem accipiant: to 
dissuade them from setting the prisoners 
Sree, dissuadére de captivis; captivos re- 
mittendos non censére ; captivos retinen- 
dos censére. 
DISSUADER, dissuasor. 
DISSUASION, dissuasio. 
DISSYLLABLE, disyllabus (rodAAa- 


60s). 

DISTAFF, colus. || Fie. As emblem 
of the female sex; e. g., the govern- 
ment of the distaff [vid. Johnson], imperi- 
um uxorium (in domestic affairs); impe- 
rium femine (of an empire, Tac., Ann., 12, 
40, 2). Among the Medes “ the government 
may fall to the distaff,” Medis imperat 
muliebris sexus. 

DISTAIN. Vid. to Strarn, To Con- 
TAMINATE, 

DISTANCE. || Of space, distantia 
(only Vitr., 6, 1, '7; who also uses abstan- 
tia; and Plin.): intervallum (space inter- 
posed). Sometimes spatium (space; e. g., 
distare inter se modicum spatium, Liv., 8, 
8; [GFP not abjunctio, which Lipsins uses): 
longitudo itineris (distance travelled or to 
be travelled) ; also longinquitas vie: at a 
distance, or at some distance, procul (not 
near): at @ great distance, longo spatio 
or intervallo interjecto: at an equal dis- 
tance or distances, paribus spatiis: at a 
short distance, parvo spatio (e. g., distare * 
a, &c.): “at a distance of,” is to be 
turned by a, ab; e. g., at a distance of 5000 
paces, a mikibus passuum quinque, or in- 
termissis millibus passuum quinque (vid. 
Held, Cas., B. C., 1, 65): at a consider- 
able distance, satis magno intervallo a 
(ab), &c.: placed at a distance from each 
other, rari, wx, a ( plural, of what have wide 
intervals between) ; raris intervallis posi- 
ti, w, a (e. g., trees): to be at equal dis- 
tances, distare ex wquo or pari spatio: 
to place the troops at equal distances, 
paribus intervallis copias constituere: at 
no great distance from each other, medio 
cribus intervallis (e. g., separatim singu 
larum civitatum copias collocare) : plant- 
ed at some distance from each other, raris 
intervallis positi (e. g., trees, &c.). |i Of 
time, spatium temporis, or tempus, or, phu- 
ral, tempora only: longinquitas (length ; 
long duration ; temporis) : tempus inter- 
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zm 3 oris intervallum. || Fie. 
or respect (=distant behavior), 
observantia; reverentia [Syn. in RE- 
SPECT]: to keep one’s distance, reveren- 
tiam quandam adversus aliquem adhi- 
bére; reverentiam alicui habére or pra- 
stare: not to keep one’s proper distance, 
reverentiw oblivisci (Quint. 11, 1, 62); 
reverentiam alicujus exuere (Tac., Hist., 
1, 55, 4): to keep any body at a (proper) 
distance, excludere (properly, not to let 
any body into the house ; e. g., of one who 
keeps her lover at a distance); also janua 
prohibére: aditu janue arcére: alicujus 
aditum, sermonem, congressum fugere 
(used together, Cic., Sext., 52, 111); also 
aditum alicujus sermonemque defugere 
(Gas., B. G., 6, 13; to asais any body) ; 
aliquem in familiaritatem suam non reci- 
pere: not to keep any body at a proper dis- 
tance, perhaps se abjicere ad alicujus usum 
ac consuetudinem (cf. Cic., Parad., 1, 3, 
14; De Legg., 1, 9, 26): to keep one’s self 
at a distance, se removére ab aliquo or 
alicujus amicitid. || Improperly (= 
difference) distantia (Cic., Lal., 20, 74); 
discrimen (Cic., Rull., 2, 32, 8%. [Vid. 
DIFFERENCE.] || The distance (in a@ 
picture), que (in pictura) recedunt or ab- 
scedunt: recessus (e. g., umbra aliqua 
et recessus, Cic.; of a but speak- 
ing of it figuratively). To be in the dis- 
tance, recessisse (Quint., 2, 17, 21; op- 
posed to eminére, Quint., or exstare atque 
eminére, Cic.). || To throw into the 
background of a picture (Dryden), 
efficere, ut aliquid recessisse (in opere) 


credamus (Quént., 2, 17, 21; of @ painter); | 


* facere, ut aliquid recessisse videatur. 

DISTANCE, v. || To leave behind 
one, at a race, cursu superare aliquem 
(Hor.): aliquem procul a se relinquere 
(Quint., 10, 1, 51; to leave any body far 
behind) : respiciens aliquis videt aliquem 
magno intervallo sequentem (after Liv., 
1, 26) or precurrere aliquem. 

DISTANT. || Remote in place and 
time, amotus: disjunctus (separated by 
an interval; e. g., procul a barbaris gen- 
tibus): remotus (remote, lying separate) : 
longinquus (being far off): ultimus (ly- 
ing at an extreme point ; vid. Held, Cas., 
B. G., 3, 27; e. g., ultime atque extrema 
gentes). Not dissitus. Muretus 
uses regiones dissite, which Ruknken just- 
ly censures. To be distant, distare, abesse 
a (ab), &c. (with this difference, that dis- 
tare refers to the interval, the two ex- 
tremities being of equal importance ; abesse 
gives prominence to the point from which 
any thing is Geetaied: Distare is not 
used of persons, and has always the 
measure of the distance added): a distant 
relationship, amplissima cognatio: there 
ts a distant relationship between persons, 
longinqua cognatione contingere aliquem, 
|] Reserved, vid. 

DISTANTLY, longe; procul; raris in- 
tervallis: to be distantly related to any body, 
. longinqua cognatione contingere aliquem. 
lj With reserve; vid. RESERVE. 

DISTASTE, s. Vid. Discust, DisiiKe, 
AVERSION. 

DISTASTE, v. |] Zo disrelish, vid. 
Ei ede vid. || Vez, exasperate, 
vi 


DISTASTEFUL, fastidium creans or 
afferens (of things) : teter (nasty, of taste, 
smell, and looks ; e. g., aqua, sapor, odor, 
&«.): odiosus (loathsome, hateful): mo- 
lestus: ingratus (opposed to jucundus) : 
any thing is distasteful to any body; vid. 
To DISPLEASE, or “to cause displeas- 

e.” . 

DISTEMPER, s., intemperies (general 
term of seasons, the mind, &c.; also, want 
of temper in a person). || Disease, vid. 
|| State of political disorder; vid. 
DISTURBANCE. 

DISTEMPER,v. [Vid. To DisEase, To 
Disturs.] || Distempered, intempera- 
tus: nimius (excessive ; as in “ distempered 
zeal:” intemperata benevolentia). || Dis- 
affected, vid. 

ISTEMPERATURE. || Want of 
due proportion in the ingredients 
that make up any thing, intemperies 
(e g., anni, solis, Col. ; cceli, Liv.; aqua- 
ram, Liv.; also with reference to the 
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mind). || Perturbation, vid. || Con- 
fusion, vid. 
DISTEND, distendere. Vid. To Ex- 


TEND. 

DISTENSION, distentio (e. g., nervo- 
rum, Cels.): distentus, tis (cutis, Plin.). 
Vid. EXTENSION. 

DISTICH, distichon (rd dicrixov, Suet., 
Ces., 51; Mart., 3, 11, 2). 

DISTILL, rnTrRANS., stillare (absolutely 
or mella de ilice, Ov. ; unguenta e capillo, 
Tib.): destillare (either humor destillat, 
or arbor destillat aliqua re; e. g., odore 
miro suavitatis). || ‘TRANs., stillare (e. g., 
rorem ex oculis, Hur. ; also aliqua re: a 
stars distill blood, sidera stillant sanguine, 
Ov.). || Chemically, * succos elicere e, 
&c. ; coquere (general term for preparing 
by heat). Pliny uses the general term, 
vinum, for the various sorts of liquors dis- 
tilled from dates, the palm-tree, &c. (vid. 
Hist. Nat., 6, 26, 32; 13, 4, 6, and 9). 

DISTILLATION, * liquandi opera. 

DISTILLER, * liquandi artifex. ° 

DISTINCT. || Different, vid. || Sep- 
arate, vid. || Clear; vid. under CLEAR 
= plain, evident, and clear to the 
hearing. Distinct utterance, explanatio. 
|| Marked ornamentally, distinctus 
(e. g., gemmis), JN. distinctus et ornatus 
aliqua re. 

DISTINCTION. || Act of discern- 
ing the difference between two or 
more objects, distinctio (with genitives 
of the objects ; e. g., justorum injustorum- 
que, or reia re; e.g., veri afalso). || Ob- 
jectively; the difference itself, dis- 
tinctio (e. g., inter ea que gignantur, et ea, 
qux, &c.; nulla in somnis distinctio ap- 
paret, Cic.) : discrimen (that by which two 
things are separated, the partition wall, as 
it were ; or that which constitutes the differ- 
ence between such objects): dissimilitudo. 
JN. distinctio et dissimilitudo (e. g., cau- 
sarum, Cic.): diversitas: differentia: dis- 
crepantia [SyN. of adjectives under DiF- 
FERENT]: delectus (the distinction, as 
choice between two or more objects). IN. 
delectus atque discrimen. To make a dis- 
tinction between (several objects), discrimen 
facere or servare (the latter = to observe a 
distinction); delectum habére (as a mat- 
ter of choice, both with genitive of the object 
between which the distinction is drawn) : to 
draw a broad distinction between, &c., toto 
genere disjungere aliquid: to know the dis- 
tinction between, &c., discrimen nosse in- 
ter, &c. Idraw a wide distinction between 
the law of nations and civil law, aliud jus 
gentium, aliud jus civile esse volo: to draw 
or make no distinction, omnia promiscue 
habére: xno distinction is made between 
Sriends and strangers, notum ignotumque 
nemo discernit: after this no distinction 
was made, postea promiscuum fuit: to 

no distinction of persons, nullum 
persone or personarum discrimen facere 
or servare: to do away with ali distinc- 
tions between, &c., (omnium) rerum de- 
lectum atque discrimen tollere : we ought 
to make a distinction between citizens and 
aliens, delectum habére debemus civis et 
peregrini: we must draw a distinction be- 
tween the kinds of benefits received, accep- 
torum beneficiorum delectus habendi 
sunt (Cic.): the most essential distinction 
between man and the brute creation is our 
possession of reason and speech, nulla re 
longius absumus a natura ferarum, quam 
ratione et oratione (Cic.): what is the dis- 
tinction between a liar and a perjurer? 
quid interest inter mendacem et perju- 
rum? the distinction is more easily felt 
than explained, qualis differentia sit (e. g., 
honesti et decori), facilius intelligi, quam 
explanari potest (Cic.) : there is a distinc- 
tion between, &c., est quod differat inter 
(e. g., justitiam et verecundiam; vid. 
“there is a DIFFERENCE” between): 
there is a broad difference between, &c., ali- 
quantum interest inter, &c., or nequa- 
quam idem est (with accusative and infin- 
itive): there is too great a distinction be- 
tween them, pernimium interest inter eos: 
with only this distinction, illo tantum dis- 
crimine interposito: without distinction, 
sine discrimine ; promiscue: without dis- 
tinction of persons, nullius habita ratione ; 
delectu omni ac discrimine remoto; omis- 
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sis auctoritatibus: without distinction of 
slave or free, sine discrimine liber an ser- 
vus esset (or sit, Liv.): to slay all without 
distinction, omnes promiscue interficere. 
|| Note of superiority, ornamentum 
(any thing that is an ornament, or bestows 
honor upon the indwidual, as rank, title, 
post of honor, &c.): insigne (the visible 
distinction, or a mark of distinction) : hon- 
or (honor that is conferred on any body) : 
to treat any body with distinction, maxi- 
mos or amplissimos alicui habére hono- 
res; aliquem prwcipuo honore habére or 
amplissimo honore ornare: with all imag- 
inadle distinction, omnia ornamenta in 
aliquem congerere (literally, to heap dis- 
tinctions on him); also multis ornamentis 
aliquem afficere: distinctions that are 
given or due to merit, insignia laudis. JN. 
insignia atque ornamenta (e. g., honoris). 
|| Renk, merit, &c., by which a man 
is distinguished; by circumlocution. 
A person of distinction, vir clarus or cla- 
rissimus ; omnibus rebus ornatus or prie- 
cellens: @ physician of considerable dis- 
tinction, medicus arte insignis. || Dis- 
cernment, vid. 

DISTINCTIVE, by circumlocution. A 
distinctive mark, discrimen: nota. <A dis- 
tinctive badge, insigne. Some distinctive 
mark may be found even between things that 
seem exactly alike, res—que pares max- 
ime videntur, utique discrimine aliquo 
discernuntur (Quint., 10,2, 10). || Jud#- 
ctous; vid. CLEVER. 

DISTINCTIVELY. Vid. Distrnctiy. 

DISTINCTLY. || Separately from 
others; singly, separatim (opposed to 
conjunctim): seorsum (opposed to una) : 
singulatim or singillatim (each by itself, 
&c.) : singulariter (singly, by itself). || Ex- 
pressly, vid. || Clearly, clare; per- 
spicue; evidenter; plane; lucide; ex- - 
presse ; dilucide; enodate ; enucleato 
[Syn. in CLEARLY]: to pronownce words 
distinctly, exprimere et explanare verba 
(Plin., Paneg., 64,3): to write to any body 
(on any subject) distinctly, enucleate per 
scribere ad aliquem. 

DISTINCTNESS. Vid. CLEARNEssS. 

DISTINGUISH. [Vid. to Discrimin- 
ATE, and (for Syn. and construction) D1s- 
CERN. Vid., also, “to make a DisTINc- 
TION.”} || In the sense of selecting 
and marking out particularly, sig- 
nare: notare: distinguere (properly, to 
separate by points; hence, to point out by 
some ornament, to adorn). || IMPROPR. 
To separate by some mark of honor 
or preference, aliquem ornare, in ho- 
nore habére: honorem alicui habére, tri- 
buere (to hold any body in honor; honor 
any body): aliquem unice diligere (to es- 
teem and love any body in preference to oth- 
ers); aliquid insigne facere (to cause ont 
thing to become prominent) : to distingué 
any body greatly, maximos or amplissi- 


. thos alicui habére honores ; aliquem pre- 


cipuo honore habére or amplissimo ho- 
nore ornare. To be distinguished, emi- 
nére (to stand out, as it were, from the rest): 
conspici: conspicuum esse (to be conspic- 
uous ; to attract observation and admi- 
ration: conspicuus, on whom or which 
men’s eyes are fixed ; not pre-Augustan, 
Liv., 1.34; Tac., &c.): to be distinguish- 
ed by any thing, aliqua re prestare (above 
any body, aliquem or alicui; vid. Herz, 
Hirt., B. G., 8, 6); aliqua re excellere, 
precellere (alicui) ; aliqua re insigniri 
(of things): to distinguish one’s self in 
any thing, excellere, florére in re; in cer- 
tain respects, excellere in quodam genere 
laudis ; above all others, inter omnes or 
super ceteros excellere ; for or by any 
thing, aliqua re excellere inter omnes or 
super omnes; aliqua re prestare omni- 
bus: to be distinguished e all others in 
any respect, aliqué re unus omnium max- 
ime floreo: the family is distinguished for 
this, heec laus floret in familia. 
DISTINGUISHABLE. || Capable of 
being distinguished from other 
objects; bycircumlocution. These things 
are easily distinguishable, harum rerum 
facilis est et expedita distinctio: this is 
easily distinguishable from that. quid inter 
hoe et illud intersit, facile distinguitur: 
these things seem to be hardly distinguish- 
; 222 
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e, hee quo pacto discernere ac sepa- 
rare possim, nescio: these things are not 
distinguishable from those, hee ab illis 
nullo discrimine separantur : these things 
are distinguishable by the mind, but are, in 
reality, identical, hec cogitatione inter se 
differunt, re quidem copulata sunt: hard- 
ly distinguishable, difficilis ad distinguen- 
dum. || Distinguishable by the 
sight, aliquid oculis judicari potest 
(Ces.): aspectabilis; quod cerni potest. 
Not distinguishable, quod oculis judicari 
non potest: the direction in which it flows 
ts not distinguishable by the eye, oculis, iz 
utram partem fluat, judicari non poiest 
(Ca@s.). [Vid. VistBLE.] [7 Notabilis 
= remarkable, notable, in Cicero; but in 
Seneca, adspice nobilissimarum civitatum 
fundamenta vix notabilia. 

DISTINGUISHED, clarus (by birth, sta- 
tion, riches, talents, and other external ad- 
vantages ; opposed to obscurus): nobilis 
(by merits ; opposed to ignobilis) : eminens: 
excellens: precellens: preclarus: pre- 
stans (are quict expressions of excellence, 
superiority) : eximius: egregius (are er- 
pressions of warmth, praise; egregius 
implying enthusiastic praise ; eximius, ad- 
miration ; all these are applied strictly to 
only good qualities, unless ironically): 
unicus: insignis: singularis (are indif- 
ferent, and may heighten praise as well 
as blame, Déd.): a distinguished physi- 
cian, medicus arte insignis: a very distin- 
guished person, vir omnibus rebus orna- 
tus or precellens: a year distinguished 
by great events, annus magnis rebus insig- 
nis: the distinguished men in the state, lu- 
mina civitatis : in a distinguished manner, 
insigniter; egregie; eximie. 

DISTORT, detorquére (properly and 
improperly) : distorquére (properly, twist 
away from each other ; to separate by twist- 
ing ; e.g., oculos, the eyes; labra, the lips ; 
rare): depravare (figuratively, to give any 
thing a wrong direction, and thus deform 
a, aliquid narrando) : perverse interpre- 
tari (figuratively, to misinterpret). To dis- 
tort the limbs, partes corporis detorquére ; 
membra distorquére : to distort an expres- 
sion, verbum in pejus detorquére : to dis- 
tort every thing maliciously, omnia calum- 
niando detorquére. Sometimes avertere, 
avocare, amovére, deducere, abducere, 
or detrahere. 

DISTORTED, distortus (e. g., oculi dis- 
torti or perversi; and absolutely, sapien- 
tes, etiam si distortissimi sunt, &c., Cic.). 

DISTORTION, distortio : depravatio. 
Syn. in Disrort. 

DISTRACT, distrahere (draw in differ- 
ent directions ; hence, improperly, of dissi- 
pating the thoughts and perplexing the 
mind by presenting different objects to 
them; e. g., alicujus industriam in plura 
studia ; animum in contrarias sententias): 
aliquem distinére (to keep apart; hence, t 
prevent the mind from concentrating itself, 
as tt were, on what it would like to do), JN. 
distinére et divellere: distringere (by 
turning the attention to more than one ob- 
oie at once): to be distracted by important 

usiness of various kinds, multis et mag- 
nis negotiis distentum esse: to send Han- 
nibal to distract the attention of the Ro- 
mans, Hannibalem mittere—ad distrin- 
gendos Romanos (Liv., 35, 18): to be dis- 
tracted by sorrow, distineri et divelli dolo- 
te (Cic.) : occupations of a distracting na- 
ture, occupationes (as Plin. Ep., 6, 15, Ly 
to distract any body's thoughts from his 
ricf, animum alicujus a curis or a sol- 
licitudine abducere; aliquem oblectare 
(to try to produce feelings of a pleasant na- 
ture in order to counteract any unpleasant 
ones). || To make mad, in insaniam adi- 
gere aliquem. 

DISTRACTED, *aliena agens (doing 
or carrying on something else): * aliena 
cogitans (thinking of something else): va- 
rietate et dissimilitudine rerum diductus 
(having one’s attention divided by a varie- 
ty of dissimilar objects; vid. Cic., De In- 
vent., 2, 36, 109): negotiis distentus, dis- 
trictus (by business) : in plura studia dis- 
tractus (by pursuits, after Cic.; De Or., 1, 
69,250). 7'o be distracted, * aliena agere : 
*aliena cogitare (with the distinction et- 
plained er occupationibus distentum 
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esse ; a negotiis districtum esse: to an- 
swer in a distracted manner, * aliena re- 
spondére: to speak, &c., aliena loqui. 
|| Frantic, mente captus, or alienatus; 
vesanus; insanus; vecors ; delirus [Syn. 
in Man]: to be distracted, mente captum 
or alienatum esse ; insanire; delirare: to 
make any body quite distracted, in insani- 
am adigere aliquem. Vid. Tro MADDEN. 

DISTRACTEDLY. Vid. Franricry, 
Maovty. 

DISTRACTION. || Want of atten- 
tion, animus non attentus (inattention) : 
* animus varietate rerum diductus: * ani- 
mus alienis rebus distentus. 

DISTRACTNESS. Vid. Mapness. 

DISTRAIN, bona alicujus vendere or 
(Gell.) venum distrahere (to sell a debtor's 
property ; vid. Gai., 2, 154): in possessio- 
nem rerum debitoris mitti (this was said 
of creditors put in possession of their debt- 
ors’ property for thirty days, within which 
a sale was to be advertised and made; vid. 
Dict. of Antiqq., p. 165, under bonorum 
emtio) : pignus capere [vid. wnder Dis- 
TRAINT]: aliquid commisso tollere or 
commisso vindicare (tu seize goods, &c., 
for non-payment of taxes, Scev., Dig., 19, 
2, 61, extr.; Paul., Dig., 39, 4, 11): also 
committere (e. g., ne predia in publicum 
committerentur, Paul. Dig., 3, 5, 12): 
distrained, commissus (e. g., hypothece 
commisse = “ que in potestatem credi- 
toris veniunt ob omissionem solutionis ad 


diem dictam ;” but this is when there was 


a clause to that effect in the deed): property 
that has been distrained, quod pro com- 
misso tenetur; quod cecidit or venit in 
commissum. Any body’s goods have been 
distrained, alicujus bona venierunt; ali- 
quis necessitate juris bonorum venditio- 
nem passus est (Gai., 2,154). Vid. Exr- 
CUTION (legal). 

DISTRAINER, qui commisso tollit or 
vindicat aliquid: qui bona alicujus vendit. 

DISTRAINT, commissum (the sum that 
the imperial “fiscus” claimed for non-pay- 
ment of taxes, &c.; vid. DIsTRAIN) : bo- 
norum venditio (when the goods distrain- 
ed are sold) : pignoris capio or captio (vid. 
Gai., 4, 28). A distraint has been levied 
on any body, alicujus bona venierunt (vid. 
Gai., 2, 154); aliquis necessitate juris Vo- 
norum venditionem passus est (7b.). The 
‘“publicani” Pon F the right of distraint 
for non-payment of taxes, data est pigno- 
ris captio publicanis vectigalium publico- 
rum populi Romani adversus e€0s, qui ali- 
qua lege vectigalia deberent (Gai., ib. 
Though the pledge was taken as a security 
for payment, there must have been a power 
of sale in case of non-payment, Dict. An- 
tigg., p. 754, a). To levy a distraint, com- 
misso tollere aliquid: bona alicujus ven- 
dere: to order a distraint to be levied, con- 
stituere, ut liceat bona alicujus vendere 
(Gai., 2, 167). Vid. Dict. Antigg., p. 165, 
under bonorum emtio. 

DISTRESS. || Calamity; vid. Ca- 
LAMiITy or AFFLICTION. To be in dis- 
tress, in miseriaé esse or versari; in sum- 
ma infelicitate versari; iniquissima for- 
tuna uti; in angustias adduci: in the great- 
est distress, in summas angustias adduci: 
to relieve any body's distress, aliquem a 
miseria vindicare ; ex miseriis eripere: I 
do not know how to get out of my distress, 
nescio quomodo me expediam ex re: to 
be in distress about any body or any thing, 
laborare de aliquo or de aliqua re (also 
laborare, absolutely, to be anxiously con- 
cerned about any body or any thing): to 
be in distress for any thing, laborare ab 
aliqua re (e. g., for corn, water, &c.): my 
only distress is for you, nihil laboro, nisi 
ut tu salvus sis: in the distress of the 
country, difficili rei publicw tempore : 
general distress, publica clades or clades 
atque calamitas, || Pecuniary dis- 
tress. [Vid. Poverty.) To be in dis- 
tress, in angustiis esse; angustius se ha- 
bére; ad inopiam redactum esse : tn great 
distress, in summa mendicitate esse ; men- 
dicitatem perpeti: not to let any body suf- 
fer distress, victum alicai suppeditare ; 
dare alicui, unde utatur: to relieve any 
body’s distress, or any body that is in dis- 
tress, alicujus inopi# opitulari (as to pov- 
erty). || Danger, vid. ‘To be in distress, 
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laborare: @ signal of distress, * pericall 
signum: to give a signal of distress, * ali- 
qua re periculi significationem facere. 
|| Law term {vid. Disrrainr}. || The 
thing seized, pignus (general term, the 
pledge, in general). 

DISTRESS, v. || Zo make misera- 
ble [vid. ro ArFuict.] || T'o distrain, 
vid. || To BE DisTRESsED, laborare (to be 
in distressing or dificult circumstances ; 
especially as military technical term: to be 
distressed for corn, laborare ab re frumen- 
tarid: ships are distressed, triremes labo- 
rant, Ces.: our men are distressed, nostri 
laborant): aliquid me valde conturbat, 
aliquid me sollicitat, or sollicitum habet, 
or anxium ac sollicitum habet; sollicitus 
sum et angor; anxio animo et sollicito 
sum ; angi ov animo angi; se afilictare or 
afflictari: about any thing, anxie ferre ali- 
quid: to be distressed (as to circumstances, 
&c.) [vid. “to be in Distress”]: I-am 
much distressed about your health, incredi- 
bili sum sollicitudine de tué valetudine ; 
invaletudo (al. valetudo) tua me valde 
conturbat: to make any body quite dis- 
tressed, non mediocri cura pellere alicu- 
jus animum : distressed circumstances, res 
familiaris affecta, perturbata: to be dis- 
tressed for money, de pecunia laborare ; in 
summa difficultate nummarid esse. || Dis- 
TRESSED, sollicitus; egritudine affectus , 
zeger animo or animi. [Vid. MIsERABLE.]} 
Don’t be distressed, ne sis perturbatus. 

DISTRESSFUL. Vip. DisrrEss1Nne. 

DISTRESSING, peracerbus : acerbis- 
simus (painful): molestissimus : difficilis 
(hard to bear ; e. g., quam difficiles pleris- 
que videntur calamitatum societates). 
To find one’s self in a distressing position, 
fortuna graviter aillictum esse: any thing 
is distressing (= creates a distressing feel- 
ing), male afficior aliqua re: distressing 
events, acerbitates: it is distressing to me, 
hoc mihi dolet; valde dolendum est ; hoc 
me valde conturbat: a distressing situa- 
tion, res miseree; tempora misera [vid. 
DistRESS] : a distressing dream, somnium 
tumultuosum ({3° anxius is used some- 
times in this sense by Liv., but not by Cie. ; 
anxie cura2, Liv., 1,56): to feel a distress- 
ing fear, cruciatu timoris angi (Cic., Off, 2, 
7, 25): nothing more distressing could have 
happened to me, or nothing could be more 
distressing to me, nihil acerbius or nihil ad 
dolorem acerbius mihi accidere potuit. 

DISTRESSINGLY, graviter ; acerbe ; 
dolenter. T'o be distressingly ill, labo- 
rare; graviter esse egrum. 

DISTRIBUTE, distribuere (e. g., popu- 
lum in. quinque classes; pecuniam in ju- 
dices; exercitum in civitates; frumen- 
tum civitatibus): dividere: partiri: dis- 
pertire : describere : dispensare: dige- 
rere (e. g., cibum in omnes membrorum 
partes): disponere (e. g., vigilias per ur- 
bem, stationes portis): largiri: dilargiri 
(to distribute liberally ; of money, &c., elar- 
giri, Pers... (Syn. in Drvipr.] To dis- 
tribute equally, equabiliter partiri or dis- 
pertiri (e. g.. predam): to distribute the 
voting tablets, tabellas diribére. 

DISTRIBUTER, divisor (especially of 
an appointed person to distribute lands and 
other presents among the people, &c.): lar- 
gitor (he that spends of his own accord): 
diribitor tabellarum (of the voting tablets). 

DISTRIBUTION, partitio: distributio: 
descriptio (Syn. in To DivipE] (= 
divisio is foreign to standard prose in ‘his 
meaning, and digestio only occurs in con- 
junction with ciborum) : assignatio (with 
reference to estates or landed property, agro- 
rum): dispensatio (e. g., annonw, Liv. 
10, 11): largitio (the distribution of money, 
largesses, &c.). Equal distribution of t 
booty, equabilis prede partitio. 

DISTRIBUTIVE; e. g., distributive jus- 
tice, *justitia suum cuique tribuens. f 

DISTRIBUTIVELY, distribute (Cic.). 

DISTRICT, circuitus: ambitus: ager: 
territorium (territory) : regio (region) : 
provincia (province): conventus (circuit, 
department) : muneris partes (the particu- 
lar sphere or province of one’s office). 

If in @ more extended sense of the word, 
terra, fines are aiso used; but ditio must 
be avoided, : 

DISTRUST, »v., diftidere, perfect, diff 
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DISTRUST, s., diffidentia; in anything, 
alicujus rei (i en the want of 
Juith or confidence im the capability, sufi- 
Ciency, or ayrctes oh Snaps So | 
thing. In Cicero [Tusc., 4, 37, 80, and 
De Invent., 2, 54, 1 3), and even so late as 
Justin (1, 8, 10}, it is only used for want 
of confidence in one’s own person and fate, 

tn contredistinction to fidentia ; i. e., self- 
pier eas fides parva (little faith or con- 
fidence) : sespicio (suspicion). To enter- 
ees some distrust, sub- 


fidere alicui or alicujus fi 
cujus dubitare (to doubt any eae sincer- 
ity) ; alicui fidem non habére (to place no 
faith or belief in any body) : to feel great 
of any body, samme ere ali- 
cui: I feel discrust of myself, mibi ipso 
diffido: with distrust, diffidenter (especiaE 
ly in one’s self or any thing relating to 

one’s self; €. g., one’s good fortune, &c.): 
distrust, diffidentia : Pougeees causes 
excites distrust or icion, suspiciosus, 
DISTRUSTFUL, ns; diffisus: of 
any body or any ae alicui or alicui rei 

(ee a single case = not having confidence 
tn the capability, sufficiency, or sincerity of 
@ person or an object: men distrustful of 
themselves, homines diffisi i ipsi sibi): timi- 
dus (fearful, jer an ee (suspi- 

cious ; both as abiding qualities). JN. ti- 

midus et ‘ittdenes timidus suspiciosus- 
sehen a of one’s self, ipse sibi 
dens or ; dubitans et i sibi 
diffidens. To be distrustful, di (in 
a@ single case; vid. To Distrust); of any 
body or any thing, alicui or alicui rei; sus- 


distrust 

DISTRUSTFULLY, diffidenter; timi- 
de; suspiciose. Jn. timide et diffidenter. 

DISTURB, turbare (introduce confu- 
ston, &c., also of disturbing water, SP irs 
limo, Hor., flumen imbre, Ov.; and, 
uratively, pacem, voluntatem, ‘aliqui 
La tecorsis and of the mind, inopinato aie 

lo turbatus, mente turbatus): disturbare 
(to bring tnto disorder by violent separa- 
tion ; e. g., concionem, sortes): pertur- 
bare’ (to into complete confusion ; 
ree civitatem, otium; also, figu- 


* ratively, the mind, animum ; any body, ali- 


quem) : interpellare (properly, to inter- 
rupt a person speaking ; but, figuratively, 
to interrupt @ person in an action, ali- 
quem ; and also to break up the assembly, 
comitia [of a tribune] : 10 disturb any body 
tn the exercise of a right or in his right, 
interpellare aliquem in jure suo; Ces. 
B. G., 1, 44): tanaaivs (to hinder; ali- 
quem or aliquid; aliquem are: to disturb 
any body in the discharge of his official du- 
ties, impedire aliquem a munere) : ep 
te (not to leave in peace ; e. g., 

ben while sitting ; also, aliquem, hare) 
To disturb the state, civitatem (or rempub- 
licam) conturbare or pe: ; Trem- 
publicam miscére ; any body's plans or 
projects, rationes alicui conturbare ; every 
thing, omnia perturbare or miscére; to 
disturb the minds, animos implicare or 
confundere; also, mentem turbare ; ani- 
mum perturbare. To disturb a wasp’s 
nest, crabrones irritare (literally, hornets 
used proverbially, Plaut., Amph., 2, 2, 83). 
Disturlied in one’s mind, mente turbaté; 

meute captus: J am quite disturbed in my 
mind, sum Sra conturbato et incerto: 

not to distur € peace, pacem or pacis 
fidem ech to disturb it, pacem (con- 

qT 
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cordiarf) turbare: don't disturb me! noli 
me turbare; omitte me! any body's peace 
of mind is not disturbed, in animo alicujus 
est pax placidissima: to disturb any body's 
rest, or any body in his sleep, e somno ex- 
citare aliquem (Cic.); alicujus quietem 
turbare (Prop., 1, 3, 17): men’s minds are 
still disturbed, mentes nondum resede- 
runt: to disturb some men’s tranquillity, 
aliquorum concordiam turbare or disjun- 
gere: to disturb the public peace or tran- 
quillity, tumultum injicere civitati (3° 
quietem publicam turbare ts not Lattn) : 
to be perpetually disturbing any body, ali- 
quem semper lacessere; aliquem quies- 
cere or conquiescere non pati (to leave 
him no peace): Britain was never in a 
more disturbed and critical state, non sane 
alias exercitatior magisque in ambiguo 
fuit Britannia (Tac.). 
DISTURBANCE. |j As act, turbatio: 
ghar (the act of troubling, confus- 
., the tranquillity of the state, otii ; 
oft the Bp seer things, ordinis perturbatio) : 
interpellatio (interruption (as act, and also 
as circumstance) by the intervening of an 
event or the intervention of a person) : im- 
pedimentum (hinderance ; a circumstance 
or occurrence of a disturbing nature). 
Without any disturbance (= interruption), 
sine ulla interpellatione: to cause a dis- 
turbance in any thing, aliquid interpellare 
(to interrupt any thing) or impedire (to 
=> ||As state, tamultus (nvisy up- 
roar, especially threatening or causing a 
breach of the public peace). JN. motus ac 
tumultus (Cic.) ; strepitus ac tumultus 
(Ces.); terror ac tumultus (Liv.): turba 
(and, when used indefinitely, turbe, plu- 
ral; interruption of public order). In. 
turba ac tumultus (Cic.); turba et confu- 
sio rerum (Cic.); turbe atque seditiones 
(of seditious disturbances, Sall.); turbw 
atque discordiw (Tac.). An erciter of 
disturbances, tarb# ac tumultis concita- 
tor: to excite disturbances in the camp, ef- 
ficere turbas in castris: to be making a dis- 
turbance (by noisy, passionate language, 
&c.), tamultuari: that no disturbance may 
be made, ne quid turbe fiat (Plaut.): what 
is all this disturbance? quid hoc tumul- 
tis est (Enn., where it is tumulti)? a gen 
eral disturbance, omnium rerum pertur- 
batio: to cause a general disturbance, om- 
nia miscére et turbare: disturbance of 
mind, conturbatio mentis (=> labefac- 
tatio is the disturbance as act or cause of the 
disturbed state of things, Quint., 8, 4, 14): 
to cause a disturbance in the state, civita- 
tem perturbare ; rempublicam labefacta- 
Tre, or conturbare, or quassare (to shake), or 
dilacerare (to tear it to pieces) : to cause ru- 
inous baatereta perndachee in one’s coun- 
try, la 
DISTURBER, 2 Garbator (he who troubles 
any thing ; e. g., the peace, tranquillity, pa- 
cis, oti): interpellator (he who interrupts 
any thing by his intervention ; e. g., ser- 
monis) : interventor (of an uncalled for 
or annoying intruder ; one who annoys by 
his visits): feminine, turbatrix; interpel- 
latrix. A disturber of the peace, pacis tur- 
bator (properly): reipublice turbo: tur- 
bo ac tempestas pacis atque otii (a sort 
of fire-brand in the state); homo turbulen- 
tus; turbe ac tumulnis concitator ; tur- 
barum auctor (one who excites the minds 
of the populace ; the author of disturbance 
in general). 
DISUNION. {| Separation, vid. 
ll State of being disunited (improp- 
erly); of disagreement, disjunctio : ali- 
enatio (Cic.): disjunctio animorum (Cie.): 
discordia: dissidium : dissensio. Jn. dis- 
sidium ac dissensio: dissociati civium an- 
imi (disunion in a state, that has been pro- 
moted by any body). To cause disunion, 
ordinum concordiam disjungere (to set 
the different classes at variance). 
DISUNITE, Trans. || 70 separate, dis- 
jungere: dirimere: dissociare, &c. [Vid. 
To SEparaTe.] ||To part friends, &., 
discordes reddere: dissociare (to disturb 
the social relationship between two or more 
individuals): aliquorum concordiam dis- 
jungere (e. g., of the different classes in a 
state, ordinum, Cic.). To disunite per- 
sons, dissociare, disjungere sliquem ab 
aliquo or a familiaritate alicujus: aliena- 
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re aliquem or voluntatem alicujus ab ali 
quo: distrahere aliquem ab aliquo. To 


quo: distrahi cum aliquo: discordare : 
De are disunited, discordia inter eos orta 
est; discordant inter se; discordes inter 
se facti sunt: to reconcile friends that have 
been disunited by the wickedness of men, 
distractos perfidid hominum amicos rur- 
sus in pristinam concordiam reducere : 
the disunited citizens, dissociati animi ci- 
vium or patria discordans (the state ttself, 
Tac., fans 1, 9, 2): a state disunited by 
cry ‘eelings, civitas aliorum alias par- 
gorse factionibus discors (Liv., 


33, 48, extr. 
DISUNITE, Inrrans. Vid. To Sepa- 


RATE, intrans. 

DISUSAGE, 2|| Desuetude, vid. To 

DISUSE. fall into disuse (of a 
law), situ et senio emori: abolescere et 
relinqui (Gell., 20,1). ||] Want of use or 
practice, by circumlocution. The power 
of memory is weakened by disuse, memo- 
ria minuitur, nisi eam exerceas. 

DISUSE, v., detrahere alicui alicujus rci 
consuetudinem : a consuetudine alicujus 
Tei aliquem abducere: dedocére aliquem 
aliquid: desuescere (e. g., [nunc] desue- 
vi. ne quo ad coenam iret, &c., Titin. ap. 
Non.): mostly in past participle, desueta 
&e. 


DITCH, fossa (general term) : fossa in- 
cilis: incile (for water ; e. g., in the field). 
A small ditch, fossula: a covered ditch, fos- 
Sa eveca (opposed to fossa patens): to make 
a@ ditch, fossam facere, ducere (in the Sil- 
ver Age, fossam premere, deprimere, per- 
cutere; vid. Burmann, Quint., Decl., 3, 16, 
p- 72: incile ducere, Ulp.): to open or 
clear out ditches, incilia aperire: to make 
a ditch before any thing, fossam preduce- 
re; around any thing, fossa cingere or cir 
cumdare aliquid. 

eet v., fossam (fossas) ducere, fe 


oF  DITCHER, fossor (general term for 
tgzger). 

DITHYRAMB, poema dithyrambicum: 
dithyrambus. 

DITHYRAMBIC, dithyrambicus. 

DITTANY, dictamnus or -um (* origa- 
num dictamnus, Linn.). 

DITTY, canticum: cantilena: cantiun- 
cula. Vid. Sone. 

DIVAN, *concilium summum (Turca- 


rum). 

DIVARICATE, divaricare (transitively, 
Cic. ; intra: ly, Varr.; nec cujus un- 

divaricent). 

DIVARICATION. By circumlocution 
with divaricare. || Difference of opin- 
ion. Vid. DIFFERENCE. 

DIVE, v. To dive into any thing, se 
mergere in aliquid or in aliqua re (to 
plunge into); also, se mergere in aquam: 
subire aquam (to go under the water im 
anielp urinari (if to remain for some 

rel, faa divers): inurinare in aliqua 
ip gin u, Col. ; of birds): to dive for 
pearis, * margaritas conquirere. |j Fie. 
To penetrate, penetrare: intrare: as- 
sequi or percipere aliquid (to follow with 
one’s understanding, to reach mentally, to 
percetve): perspicere (to look through 
thing): to dive into a subject ; tate te 
ture of any thing, alte escendere in ali- 
quid : penetrare in or ad aliquid: alicujus 
rei primas causas conquirere (e. g., natu- 
re, Cic.): persequi aliquid (e. g., 
naturas, Cic.): rerum naturam evolvere; 
matey ius or subtilius inv 

quid investigare et perscru 
into any body's thoughts, psec Ag ey 
agat aliquis (quid moliatur) ; also, alicu 

animum or ingenium perspicere. 

DIVER, urinans: urinator (by profes. 
—): these pearls are procured by divers. 

he margarite urinantium cura petuntur 
Mags | 4 water-fowl, mergus (ai- 
ta 

DIVERGE, abire in diversas partes : 
abire in contrarias partes: divaricare 
(used intransitively, Varr.): refringi (of 
rays that fall on a reflecting surface, and 
thence diverge or are reflected) : lines that 
diverge from the centre, linew, que ex cen- 
tro emittuntur (Plin. ; where the divergrn- 
cy ts only implied). ae sangre fae bree 


: 


DIVE 


rises with a single stem, and then branches 
out into two diverging lines, créupata Ccog- 
“nationum diverso limite in duas lineas 

separantur. 

DIVERGENCE, 2 declinatio (general 

DIVERGENCY, } term for divergence 
JSrom a straight line in general). 

DIVERGENT. By the present participle 
of the verbs in TO DIvERGE. 

DIVERS. Vid. SEvERAt. 

DIVERSE. Vid. DirreREent. 

DIVERSIFICATION. By circumlocu- 
tion, unless varietas, commutatio, or im- 
mutatio will serve. 

DIVERSIFY. || Distinguish, vid. 
|| Variegate, vary, distinguere. JN. va- 
riare et mutare; variare et distinguere (e. 


g., graviora opera lusibus jocisque dis-° 


tinguere ; variare otium labore, laborem 
otio). [Vid. to CHANGE: to Vary.] To 
diversify (= to vary, in oratory) a subject 
(with regard to expression and thought), 
orationem variare ac distinguere quasi 
quibusdam verborum sententiarumque 
insignibus; orationem ornare (or exor- 
nare). [Vid. ro EMBELLIsH.] || Diver si- 
fied, varius (properly, of variegated col- 
ors; then of what ts changing and of dif- 
ferent sorts: [> it must not be mistaken 
for diversus ; 7.€., entirely different). JIN. 
multiplex variusque; varius et multiplex 
(the latter, opposed to simplex). 

DIVERSION. || 4 turning from its 
course, derivatio (of a river, tluminis) : 
deductio (e. g., rivorum a fonte, Albans 
aque, Cic.). || Sport, ludus: oblectatio: 
oblectamentum: voluptas (pleasure, de- 
light) : animi relaxatio (mental relaxa- 
tion). [Vid. AMUSEMENT.] || Military 
term; e. g., to make a diversion, hostem 
distinére ; hostes distringere. 

DIVERT. || Zo turn off from any 
course, flectere; declinare aliquem or al- 
iquid de re ({g>° declinare, in this sense, 
not Ciceronian; but Livy, si quo inde ag- 
men declinare voluissem; and Quintil- 
tan, neque spe neque metu declinatus an- 
imus): animum et cogitationes avocare a 
re (with reference to the mind): derivare 
(of rivers, &c.; also improperly, rem in al- 
iquid): deducere (to lead or move astray) : 
avertere (to give a different direction): ab- 
ducere: abstrahere (to divert entirely) : 
avocare (to call off; aliquem ab aliqua re: 
to any thing, ad aliquid. Also of “ divert- 
ing forces some other way” [Davies], mili- 
tes ad aliud bellum avocare, Liv.). To 
divert the course of a river, tlumen deriva- 
re, avertere; aquam de fluvio or ex flu- 
mine derivare (to lead off the water): to 
divert the river from its usual, or into an- 
other channel, tlumen novo alveo averte- 
re: to divert any body from his purpose, 
aliquem a consilio revocare: not to allow 
one’s self to be diverted from one's purpose, 
perstare in aliqua re. || Hence, to turn 
the mind from any thing it is in- 
tent on, distrahere (e. g., alicujus indus- 
triam in plura studia): aliquem distinére 
(to distract his attention): distringere ali- 
quem (to occupy with more than one object). 
To divert any body's mind from his grief, 
animum alicujus a curis or a solicitudine 
abducere: aliquem oblectare. || Hence, 
to amuse, vid. 

DIVERTING. Vid. ENTERTAINING. 

DIVERTISEMENT, Vid. Diversion. 

DIVEST. || Propr. Strip (of clothes, 
&c.), spoliare veste or vestibus: exucre 
aliquem veste ; also, detrahere alicui ves- 
tem: nudare aliquem. [Syn. in Srrip.] 
Fra. Z'o deprive, vid. To divest one’s 
self of any thing, decedere aliqua re or 
de aliqua re (e. g., of one’s estates, de suis 
bonis ; of one’s rights, jure suo or de suo 
jure) ; a/so, aliquid missum facere, mitte- 
re (to let any thing go, give it up): to di- 
vest one’s self of allcares, omnes curas do- 
loresque deponere; of the command, im- 
perium deponere: to divest any body of 
all his possessions, aliquem omnibus bo- 
nis evertere or expellere (to turn him out 
of his estates); also, aliquem de fortunis 
omnibus deturbare. In Livy and in later 
writers, exuere aliquem (e, g., agro pater- 
no avitoque, Liv. ; avitis bonis, Tae. ; pa- 
trimonio, Suet.) ; of former habits, a pris- 
tind consuetudine deflectere: to divest a 
subject of its sophistical arguments, capti- 
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ones discutere : to divest of ani deceptive 
appearances, in lucem proferre ; aperire 
[opposed to operire]: to be divested of their 
deceptive appearance (illum) quo fefelle- 
rant, exuere mentitum colorem (Quint.): 
to divest any body of an office, abrogare al- 
icui munus; of the command, adimere al- 
icui imperium. For my part, I can not 
divest myself of the notion that, &c., mihi 
quidem ex animo exui non potest, with 
accusative and infinitive (e. g., esse deos, 
Cic.) (§-3° in the Silver Age, exuere was 
used in almost every meaning of our “ di- 
vest,” and as several such applications are 
found in Cicero, it is correct in this sense; 
e. g., to divest one’s self of one’s human 
feeling, humanitatem or hominem exue- 
re, Cic.): to divest one's self of a title or 
dignity, &c., dignitatem suam destituere 
(Sen. Ep., 36, in.) : to divest one’s self of 
an erroncous opinion, of fear, &c., dejicere, 
depellere aliquid (vid. Cic., Ecl., p. 109). 

DIVESTURE, by circumlocution with 
verbs under DIvEST. 

DIVIDE. ||Z'0 part an entire thing, 
dividere (to separate, so that the parts are 
distinct and can be discerned each by it- 
self ; also, of things that divide an object, 
or separate two things; e. g., to divide the 
river in two arms [speaking of a piece of 
land}, flumen in duas partes; cf. TO SEp- 
ARATE): partiri (partire not Ciceronian, 
except in partitus [passive], to divide a 
whole into smaller parts, so that these parts 
may bear a proper proportion to each other ; 
e. g.,a@ body, corpus; aliquid in membra: 
to divide the genus into different species, ge- 
nus in species; then, also = to divide (any 
thing) with any body ; vid. below). JN. par- 
tiri ac dividere (e. g., the whole genus into 
species, genus universum in species): dis- 
pertire or dispertiri (to separate into parts) : 
distribuere (to divide a whole in such a 
manner that every one receives @ propor- 
tionate quantity ; to divide in a proper 
manner): describere (to point out by writ- 
ing how a whole is, or ts to be divided, and 
to whom the parts belong, or are to belong ; 
e. g., annum in duodecim menses ; ter- 
ram in regiones): dispensare (to weigh 
out, as it were; hence, to divide proportion- 
ately, pecuniam, nummos, fontem inter in- 
colas): sejungere, disjungere (to part what 
was united). To divide into parts, in par- 
tes dividere ; into two, three, four parts, 
aliquid in duas, tres, quatuor partes divi- 
dere; aliquid bifariam or bipartito, trifa- 
riam or tripartito, quadrifariam or quadri- 
partito dividere, distribuere, dispertire : 
to divide into equal parts, equabiliter dis- 
pertire (e. g., the booty, preedam) : to di- 
vide any thing into two equal parts, equa 
portione dividere aliquid: to divide any 
thing into twelve equal parts, aliquid in du- 
odecim partes wquabiliter dividere: to di- 
vide any thing in equal portions among scv- 
eral persons, aliquid equa portione dispen- 
sare (literally, to weigh it out to them, with 
dative of the person): to divide any thing 
“ad infinitum,” dispertiri aliquid in infin- 
ita: to divide (any thing) with any body, 
partiri cum aliquo (¢o share, or go shares 
with any body; also without accusative, as 
in English “to go shares,” not mentioning 
the object); dividere aliquid cum aliquo 
(e. g., one’s bread, &c., cum esuriente pa- 
nem suum). 'o divide among themselves 
(of several), partiri inter se: to divide any 
thing among themselves, aliquid inter se 
dividere, or partiri, or dispertiri: to di- 
vide any thing among several persons, par- 
tiri or dispertiri aliquid inter, &c. [vid. the 
following section of this article= To D1s- 
TRIBUTE]: to divide one's time between la- 
bor and recreation, tempora laboris volup- 
tatisque dispertire : the whole day is divid- 
ed between sleeping and reading, totus dies 
inter stratum et lectionem divisus est: to 
divide Asia into provinces, civitates Asia 
in provincias describere: to divide a ques- 
tion, a bill, &c., into two (that the votes 
may be taken separately), sententiam divi- 
dere: the opinions are divided, sententiw 
in diversum tenduntur; sententie vari- 
antur: to divide into four classes, disper- 
tire aliquid in quatuor genera; a speech 
into its heads, orationem in sua membra; 
the people into five classes, populum in quin- 
que classes distribuere: to divide one’s 
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time according to one’s occupations, negoe 
tia cum tempore commetiri: to divide 
into “ decuria,” or companies of ten, decu- 
riare ; into “ centuria,” or bodies of a hund- 
red each, centuriare. || Jo divide it- 
self, themselves ; or to be divided, 
dividi (to be divided, general term) : dissi 
dére: discrepare: distrahi (to be divided 
in opinion). Historians are divided in 
their opinions as to whether... or, utrum 
... an, &c., auctores in diversum tra+ 
hunt (Liv.); persons are divided in their 
sentiments, expectations, &c., alius in ali- 
am partem mente atque animo trahitur 
(Ca@s.) : to divide itself into two arms, in 
duas partes dividi (of a river); alsd, in 
duo ora discurrere (to discharge itself by 
two mouths or streams): se findere ({ via 
in ambas partes se findit, Virg.): to be di- 
vided into two classes or parties, in duas 
partes discedere: to divide themselves, dis- 
cedere (in duas partes, in manipulos, 
&c.: of persons ; also, improperly, of chines. 
hee quatuor velut proposita...in duo 
genera discedunt, Quint.): the opinions 
in the Senate were divided, due sententiss 
senatum distinebant. || 7'o separate, to 
keep apart, dividere (e. g., seniores a ju- 
nioribus, Liv.) : dirimere: séparare: se- 
cernere: discernere: discludere: seclu- 
dere : sejungere: disjungere: segregare: 
distinguere. [SyNn. in SEPARATE.]} ({ 
Dispescere zs unclasstcal fur dividere, dis- 
cludere). The River Garonne divides the 
territory of the Gauls from that of the Aqui- 
tant, Gallos ab Aquitanis Garumna flu- 
men dividit: Spain is divided from Afri- 
ca by a strait, Hispania ab Africa angusto 
diremta freto: the Alps, that divide Italy 
from Gaul, Alpes, que Italiam a Gallia se- 
jungunt: the river which divides the realms 
of Jugurtha and of Bocchus, flamen, quod 
Jugurthe Bocchique regnum disjungit : 
divided into two, three, &c., bipartitus, tri- 
partitus, quadripartitus, quinquepartitus. 
|| To divide among, dividere (e. g, 
agros, bona viritim, &c.; vid. DisTrrs- 
UTE): to divide the property or estates 
among the soldiers, the plaintiffs, &c., bo- 
na militibus, bona inter accusatores divi- 
dere: to divide the recruits among the le- 
gions, tirones inter legiones dispertire : 
to divide land among the people, jugera 
in homines describere: to divide equally, 
fairly, equabiliter partiri or dispertiri (e. 
g., the booty, presdam; money, pecuniam, 
nummos). || Z'0 disunite by discord, 
discordes reddere : dissociare: dissvcia- 
re, distrahere, aliquem ab aliquo. [Vid. 
DisunITE.] Divided, distractus (e. g., dis- 
tracti perfidid hominum amici): discor- 
dans (e. g., patria, Tac., Ann., 1, 9, 2): a 
state divided by factions, civitas aliorum 
alias partes foventium factionibus discors 
(Liv., 33, 48, exir.). || In arithmetic, 
dividere : to divide by 100, aliquid in cen- 
tum partes diducere (t Hor.). 

DIVIDE, rnrr., discedere: decedere : 
abire (to go away): discedere inter se (to 
go away in different directions, to go dif- 
ferent ways): dividi. || Tio vote by di- 
viding (of the Senate), discedere (the 
form was, qui hoc censetis, illuc tran- 
site; qui alia omnia in hanc partem, Plin. 
Ep., 8, 14). To order the Senate to divide, 
patres in sententiam discedere or ire ju- 
bére: to divide with any body, discedere 
in alicujus sententiam (general term, Liv.); 
ire in alicujus sententiam (Cic., Fam, 1, 
2): to divide against any body or any 
question, discedere in alia omnia: a great 
majority divides against a question, de re 
aliqua frequentes (sc. patres) eunt in alia 
omnia (Cic., Fam., 1, 2): a great majority 
divides with Hortensius, in Hortensii sen- 
tentiam multis partibus plures éunt (Cic., 
Fam., 1, 2): to insist on the house dividing 
(on a question), discessionem facere (ib.), 

DIVIDEND. ||Jn arithmetic, *nu- 
merus dividendus. || Jnterest paid on 
a certain amount of capital, usura: 
fenus [vid. INTEREST]: [2g fenus és the 
gain or profit arising from a loan ; the ine 
terest with reference to the creditar who re- 
ceines it; hence it comes neare® to our 
“dividend ;” the interest with reference to 
the debtor ts usure. 

DIVIDER. || He who divides any 
thing into portions, qui partitur 


DIVI 
(E> partitor is without sufficient author- 
: Vat., 
tty, since in Cic., Vat a oe 


property, pres- 
). [Vid., also, 
isuntter. Vid. 


DIVINE, v., divinare (absolutely, Cic., 
Divin., 1, 3: aliquid, futura, &c.; also 
divinare 


Cic.) : cogitatione precipere (e. g,, futura, 
Cic.); opinione precipere (Ces.): conji- 
cere< conjectare : conj assequi or 

i (to arrive at any thing by conjec- 
tures). To divine any body's meaning, 
&c., ad sensum opinionemque alicujus 
penetrare (Cic., Partit., 36, 123): that is 
not easy to determine, horum difficilis est 


conjectura. 

DIVINE, adj., divinus (properly and im- 
properly): coelestis (heavenly). [=~ If 
divine is used hyperbolically of a profane 
object, use the superlative of the words in 
FINE Or BEAUTIFUL; e. g., Venustissimus, 
&e., or by eximius, &c. [vid. INcomPpara- 
BLE]. mind is of divine origin, a 
Deo animos haustos et libatos habemus ; 


i divinus: by divine inspiration, 
divinitus (adv., Cic., Att.,1, 16); *numine, 
or spiritu divino afflatus, or instinctus: 

ivine service, deorum (with us, Dei) cul- 
tus: to attend divine service, sacris adesse: 
a divine sentence, divinitus dictum. Vid. 


HEAVENLY. 

DIVINE, s. || A theologian, *thed- 
légus (Szooyos; general term): * litera- 
rum sanctarum studiosus (one who studies 

) ; also rerum divinarum or sacra- 
rum interpres. || 4 clergyman, sacer- 
dos (general term for priest): clericus: 
ecclesiasticus : sacrorum antistes (belong- 
ing to the clergy, Eccl.): divines, clerus: 
elerici: ecclesiastici (Eecl.). 

_DIVINELY (e. g., divinely inspired), di- 
Vinitus. || Jmproperly, eximie; egregie. 
Vid. INcomPARABLY. 

DIVINER, vates (inspired by a god; 
vaticinator only Pont., 1, 1, 42): divinus 
(one who has naturally the gift of predic- 
tion, which, however, he also cultivate 
es art): fatidicus (he who fora porte 
of men): sortilégus (by the medium = 
augur (@ public augur, who discloses 
Suture by observing the flight of birds, or 
tnterprets the will of the gods from other 
phenomena) : (who interprets the 
will of the gods by inspecting the bowels, 
&c., Chie euimals of 4 dacrties extispex 
with particular reference to divinations from 
the entrails only) : haridlus (a vagrant for- 
tune-teller, like our gipsies): the tales of a 
diviner, effata vatum. 

DIVING-BELL, * testa urinatorum. 

DIVINITY. || Deity, vid.: numen di- 
vinum (divine power, &c.; vid. Gop) : 
deitas (deity): natura divina (the essence 
or nature of God). To deny the divinity 
of Christ, * negare Christum Deum fuisse 
humana specie indutum (after Cic., N. D., 
24, 63), or * divinam Christi naturam o 
pugnare. || Theology, theologia; * di- 
Vinarum rerum doctrina: to attend di- 
vinity lectures, * literis sanctis in academia 
operam dare: a divinity student, * litera- 
rum sanctarum studiosus. 

DIVISIBILITY, dividua alicujus rei na- 
ic., Tim., 7, in.). 


). 
DIVISION. |] The act of divid- 
ing into parts, divisio: partitio: dis- 





. 


DIVU 


tributio [Syn.in To DivrpE]. To make 
an equal division of any thing, equa por- 
tione dividere aliquid. || The state of 
being divided, divisio: diremtio: 
diremtus: separatio: sejunctio: disjuane- 
tio. [Syn. in To DrviDE] (én the sense 
of ing apart; second section of that ar- 
ticle). || That by which any thing 
is kept apart, paries intergerinus (a4 
wall of division, properly): discrimen 
(émproperly, distinction). || The divided 
part itself, : portio: membrum 
[Syn. in Part]. || Sctentific divi- 
sion, dispositio (e. g., in rhetoric, archi- 
tecture, &c.; vid., also, Disposirion) : 
distributio (the arranging every thing in 
its proper place): locus (the principal part 
of a subject). The divisions of al 

work, pars (singular): particula (subdi- 
vision or paragraph, in general): caput 
(principal division): liber (book or chap- 
ter of a larger work): a division in a 
speech, incisum, articulus (article): mem- 
brum (x@\ov): division in a verse, cesura: 
incisio (gramm.). || Distinction, vid. 
|| Technical term in arithmetic, di- 
visio. || Military term, legio (a Roman 
legion): pars exercitiis (a@ part of the 
army, in general): agmen (if om the 
march): in two, three, &c., divisions, bi- 
partito, tripartito: to march up in three 
divisions or columns, tripartito agmine or 
diviso in tres partes exercitu incedere ; 
triplici acie instructa proficisci: by or in 
divisions, exercitu in partes diviso (e. g., 
to advance or march up, incedere). || For 
the purpose of voting (in the Sen- 
ate), discessio. To insist that a division 
shall be taken, discessionem facere: no 
division took place, discessio non facta est 
(Cie.). [Vid. ro Drvipe, 1ntTR.] || Dif 
ference, disunion, vid. 

DIVISOR (in arithmetic), perhaps * di- 
visor (as technical term). 

DIVORCEMENT, (divortium; also 

DIVORCE, : discidium (con- 
sidered as @ separation): diffarreatio (the 
declaring void, or revocation of a marriage 
resale by “ confarreatio”) : ee 

properly of @ marriage only contracted, 
not solemnized ; but also Syn. with divor- 
tium; Dict. Antigg., p. 371, the sending 
away of a wife): an unexpected divorce- 
ment, abruptio matrimonii: to sue for a 
divorcement, agere de divortio. Vid. To 
Divorce. 

DIVORCE, v., matrimonium or nuptias 
dirimere : to divorce a wife, divortium fa- 
cere cum uxore; repudium remittere 
uxori; uxorem repudiare; uxorem ma- 
trimonio exigere (vid. Ruknk., Ter., Hec., 
2, 1, 45); uxorem e matrimonio dimit- 
tere (or, if by force, expellere, to turn her 
out of doors): to be divorced, separari ce- 
nis et cubilibus discerni (to be separated a 
mensa et toro, after Tac., Hist., 5, 5, 2) 
|| Fic. To separate forcibly. Vid. To 
DrviweE or To SEPARATE. 

DIURNAL, diurnus. Vid. Darty, adj. 

EIvuLGe Vid. Darty, adv. 

VUL vulgare: divulgare: per- 
vulgare (to spread the news of any thing ; 
divulgare, with accessary notion of spread- 
ing tn all directions; pervulgare, in a 
more extensive sense, through ail the world, 
to let all the world know; e. g., rumorem. 
rem): evulgare: in vulgus edere (what 
was to be kept secret), significare, decla- 
rare, aperire sententiam suam: dicere, 
quid sentiam de re (to reveal or declare 
one’s opinion) : facere: in lucem 
or in medium proferre (to make known, to 
exposé): aperire: patefacere (to publish, 
to reveal, to lay any thing open). JN. ape- 
rire et in lucem proferre: proferre et 
patefacere : enunciare (to publish, declare, 
&c., especially what ought to be kept secret, 
sociorum consilia, mysteria, &c., Cic., 
rem alicui per indicium, Ces.). You must 
not divulge it, hoc tibi soli dictum puta: 
any thing is divulged, aliquid in vulgus 
emanavit. Dicta foras eliminare 
is poetical only (Hor. Ep., 1,5, 25), instead 
dicta foras efferre or proferre, to tell 
tales out of school. 

DIVULGER, vulgator (f e. g., taciti, Or., 


speaking of Tantalus, who divulged the | 
secrets of the gods), or by circumlocution, | 7, 
qui famam alicujus rei divulgat; qui edit _ 





DO 


nare: = 
EN}: * cultu speciosiore quam pretiosiore 
uti. 


DIZZARD. Vid. BLocKHEaD. 

DIZZINESS, vertigo oculorum, or ver- 
tigo only. To cause dizziness, vertigines 
facere [vid. “To make Dizzx”]: to stop 
dizziness, vertiginem discutere or sedare; . 
offusam oculis caliginem disjicere: one 
who is subject to dizziness, vertiginosus : 
to feel @ sensation of dizziness, vertigine 
corripi. 

DIZZY. || Of a person feeling 
$0, Torta: hehe become dizzy, verti- 

ine corripi : quite dizzy from look- 
fae down from such a height, altitudo cali- 
ginem oculis offudit : to be dizzy, vertigine 
laborare: to make (any body) dizzy, verti- 
gines facere. || Causing dizziness, 
vertigines faciens. A dizzy hei, 
despici vix sine vertigine 
test (in Livy, sine vertigine quadam simul 
oculorum animique); or altitudo oculis 
caliginem offundens. || Giddy, thought 


less. Vid. Gippy. 
DIZZY, v. Vid.“ To make dizzy,” in 
Dizzy, adj. 


DO, tacere: agere: gerere (facere, 
zoey, to “make,” used i of pro- 
ductive activity ; and with reference to the 
means taken to produce an effect, and to 
the effect itself, as something abiding; 
agere, xparrety, is more general, “to do,” 
“to be doing,” with reference to the object 
pursued and to its occupying, generally, 
the mind of the agent: also of “actions” 


prono 
when “conduct,” or the “efforts” of 
the agent are referred to [faciam, ut pote- 
ASP _ feci; que, &c.; plus, quam 
eci, facere non possum]; and always 
setts "da" ti'paed oa the oarsmen 
another verb, the repetition of which is thus 
avoided ; e. g., supplex te rogo, quod sine 
summo dolore facere [the act of implor- 
ing you on my knees} non possum : gerere 
refers to the series of actions by which 
any thing is carried on and 


tur, Cic.): administrare (to manage, su- 
perintend ; to be the person 
executes what is to be done). 


per se, que vide- 
bantur, administrabant. To do too 
much or too little, modum excedere in ali- 
qua re: I don’t know what to do, quid 
agam or faciam nescio; consilii inops 
sum ; incertum i 


the latter, in as far 
he act is such as it ought ; 


a agere 
as explained above): to hace a 
to do, multis occupationibus disti 
have always something to do, assi 
cupationibus impediri: to have 
do, satis negotiorum habére: 
gives me a great deal to do, res me 
issimum habet: to have to 
with one’s own affairs, suarum rerum sat 
agere : to do nothing, nihil 
term = being unoccupied) ; domi desidem 
sedére (to sit idle at home); studia negli- 


ua 

. 

& 

i 

abet : 
aes 


negotiis vacare or vacuum esse (to have 
no business that one need do); * qui 


DO 


any body as a laborer), [Og Most 
phrases formed with substantives, adjec- 
tives, or adverbs; e. g., to do PENANCE, 
ONE’S DUTY, RIGHT, &c., are to be looked 
for under those substantives. || To. ac- 
complish, effect, perform, finish; 
vid. those words. || To have inter- 
course, &c., with any body, ratione 
cum aliquo conjunctum esse (with refer- 
ence to connection in trade, &c.); mihi 
commercium est cum aliquo (with refer- 
ence to intercourse) ; mibi res est cum ali- 
quo (my business is with him; I have to 
settle it, &c., with him). I have, or will 
have, nothing to do with such men, tales 
homines fugio. || Z’o meddle with or 
be employed in any thing, operam 
suam navare alicui rei; versariin re: to 
have nothing to do with the management 
of any thing, vacare administratione ali- 
cujus rei: [ will have nothing to do with 
tt, hanc rem non attingam: IJ have nothing 
to do with this (it is not my business), hoc 
meum munus non est; he non sunt mew 
partes: what have I to do with that ? quid 
ad me? quid mihi cum illa re? || To 
take @ course with a person; e. 
y., what can we do with that fellow? or 
what is to be done with him? quid hoc ho- 
mine or huic homini facias? There is 
nothing to be done with him, * homo est 
ad omnia ineptus; in eo et operam et 
oleum perdidi (whatever trouble you may 
take about him will be thrown away, Cic. ad 
Div., 7, 1): what am I to do with him? 
quid illi or illo faciam ({2g> not cum illo, 
which is only once used by Plaut., Capt., 4, 2, 
22, in this meaning. The most usual con- 
struction is that with the ablative or dative: 
the preposition “ de” is comparatively rare ; 
principally in the passive form with “ fio ;” 
e. g., what will they do with me? quid de 
me fiet?). || Emphatically used 
(= I pray); e. g., do come to me instantly! 
amabo te, advola! do place yourself in 
my position, fac, queso, qui ego sum, esse 
te: dosay! dicdum! do make haste! agi- 
tedum! do write, &c., fac scribas, &c.! 
do show! ostende vero! do take it! cape 
vero! do lay aside your anger! minue 
vero iram! do let ws mount our horses! 
quin conscendimus equos! do answer! 
quin respondes! do hear (what I have to 
say)! quin tu audi! do leave me alone! 
quin omitte me! do but consider! fac 
cggites! || Implying assent; e.g, 
T shall now rest from my work. Do! 
(= very well!) esto (be it so)! bene! 
recte! pulchre (as term of applause)! 
quam maxime (very well) ! ita est (that’s 
tt, as answer)! 

MISCELLANEOUS PHRASES.— We do you, 
to wit, * omnes sciant: * ne alicui sit igno- 
tum (as formula at the beginning of a 
document); * omnibus sit edictum (as 
formula of an edict): to do nothing but, 
nihil aliud quam (with a verb; e. g, dis- 
cursare): they do nothing but play, omne 
tempus in ludo consumunt: he does noth- 
ing but talk about it, istud semper habet 
in ore: J have nothing to do with this, hoc 
nihil ad me attinet: I have nothing to do 
with you, nihil mihi tecum negotii est: to 
do every thing one’s self, omnia per se 
obire: to do any body a good turn, alicui 
officium preestare ; beneficio aliquem affi- 
cere; gratum alicui facere; alicui gratifi- 
cari; benigne alicui facere: you will do 
me a great kindness or favor, if, &c., mag- 
num beneficium mihi dederis, gratissi- 
mum mihi feceris, si, &c.: to be able to do 
@. great deal with any body, auctoritate sud 
multum valére apud aliquem : to do some- 
thing for any body, in alicujus causa ali- 
quid efficere: to do something for any 
body (= assist him), aliquo aliquem aux- 
ilio adjuvare; adjuvare aliquem in aliqua 
re: the work is not quite done yet, operi 
nondum accessit ultima manus : what has 
that to do with it? quidhocadrem? Ihave 
nothing to do with that, nihil hoc ad me 
(sc. pertinet) : how can that be done? or, 
ts that to be done? qui potest? as far as 
# can be done, quoad fieri potest: he de- 
clared it could not possibly b. done, hoc 
ullo modo fieri or effici posse, negavit: J 
Nave done it, rem absolvi: I have done 
with the book, librum perlegi (i. e., hare 

ead it through): to have done the task, 
228 





DOCK 


peregisse laboris sui pensum: you have 
nothing to do here, * nihil est, quod hic 
agas; or by the question, quid tibi hic est 
negotii? (what ts your business here ?): 
have done! omitte me! sine me (leave me 
alone) ! potin’ ut desinas? (can’t you hold 
your tongue? comedy): done! en dex- 
tram! (there is my hand!) or cedo dex- 
tram! what are you doing? quid agis? 
quam rem agis? quid facis or instituis ? 
how do you do? quid agis? quid agitur ? 
(how are you getting on?) ut vales? (how 
are you ? how do you feel ?): what are you 
going to do? quid inceptas? I can do it 
by myself, rem ipse conficere possum: J 
will take care that it shall be done, hoc mihi 
cures or cordi erit: what is to be done? 
quid faciendum est? to get any thing 
done [vid. ro GET]. To do great mis- 
chief, magnum malum excitare : what was 
all that to do about (= what was all that 
noise about) in the market ? quid tumultis 
or turbe fuit apud forum? that will do, 
sufficit mihi aliquid (that is sufficient, I 
want no more); sed satis de hoc; sed satis 
jam verborum est; nolo plura dicere (let 
us say no more of it); also sed hee hac- 
tenus; sed finis sit (Jet us drop it); heus 
tu, manum de tabula (have done, give 
over now, as Cic. ad Div., 7, 25, 2): that 
will never do, * hoc mihi nunquam proba- 
bis (i. e., af a frivolous excuse); hoc qui- 
dem non adducar, ut credam; non facile 
adducar (not inducar) ad credendum 
(you will not easily make me believe that): 
it does not do for any body to do so and 
so, non decet aliquem aliquid facere (e. g., 
oratorem irasci): one can do nothing with 
him, * homo est ad omnia ineptus (not fit 
for any thing); homo est morosior et 
difficilior (he is of a nasty temper, so that 
one can not get him to do any thing to 
oblige one; also with “compressis, quod 


aiunt, manibus sedére,” as used prorerbial- ' 


ly by Liv., 7,13; not to stir an inch): to 
be doing well, in rebus secundis esse; in 
bona conditione constitutum esse: 7 am 
doing pretty well, * habeo, unde me sus- 
tentem (i. e., I am getting my living): 
not to be doing well, atlictiore conditione 
esse; in rebus adversis esse; parce ac 
duriter vitam agere. 

To DO AGAIN, reficere: reparare (to re- 
pair): in melius restituere (to improve) : 
reconcinnare (to put to rights again ; vid. 
Cic., Quint. Fr., 2, 6, 3): emendare (to 
correct): retractare (to go over again): 
repetere (to repeat): iterare (to do a sec- 
ond time): redintegrare (to do afresh) : 
retractare (to set to work again at any 
thing). 

To DO AWAY WITH. 
abolere. 

To po ovER. Vid. ‘to CoAT WITH.” 

To Do uP, involvere; involucro tegere ; 
in fasces colligare. To do up one’s lug- 
gage, sarcinas colligere; vasa colligere; 
sarcinas aptare itineri (the first of soldiers 
or others, the last two of soldiers only): to 
do up a parcel of goods, merces in fasci- 
culos colligare: to do up with a cord, as- 
tringere or constringere (e. g., luggage, 
sarcinas). 

To vo witTHouT. Vid. “to pIsPENSE 
WITH.” 

DOCIBLE, ?|| Easy to be taught, 

DOCILE. } docilis : qui cito aliquid 
discit. To show one’s self very docile, do- 
cilem se prebére ad aliquid. || T’racta- 
ble, qui regi potest (property and improp- 
erly; vid. Sen., De Ira, ii., 15, extr.): trac- 
tabilis (Cic.). fg Not mollis (= too 
yielding ; giving way in every thing). 

DOCIBLENESS,  Seeee aie (ingenii) : 

DOCILITY, celeritas ad dis- 
cendum: * natura tractabilis (tractable- 
ness). 

DOCK, s. || A stump of a tail, by 
circumlocution, trunca (literally, mutilated) 
cauda (after trunca manus, 7'ac., Ann., 13, 
14, 3): cauda parva: caudicula (a small 
or short tail; later ane), || A station 
for ships, navale, and (more especially) 
plural, navalia: ncarest to the port and 
docks, proximus portu_ navalibusque 
(Cas.): to come out of dock, ex navalibus 
deduci (Ces.). || To lay ships in dock, 
naves subducere (to lay them on a dry 
place, after the navigation is stopped by the 


Vid. ABOLISH, 
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season ; but not naves trahere ad litora 
=o drag them to the shore against the will 
of the captain ; as Sall., fragment in Serv., 
Virg, dn., 3, 425, of Charybdis). || The 
plant, rumex (Plin.). 

DOCK, v. || Zo cut off a tail, cau- 
dam equo precidere (Liv.). A horse with 
his tail docked, equus curtus (Prop., 4, 1, 
20) ; it is probable, according to Kruse's 
Hellas, part i., p. 366, that this operation 
was not unknown to the ancients). [Vid. 
To CurralL.] || Of an account or 
bill; vid. ro Depucrt. 

DOCKET. || 4 ticket tied on goods, 
*index. || Zo strike a docket, perhaps 
* aliquem ut solvendo imparem deferre : 
or * postulare, ut in possessionem rerum 
debitoris quidam ex creditoribus ejus mit- 
tantur. 

DOCTOR. || Physician, vid. || As 
academical degree, doctor. A doc- 
tor’s degree, * doctoris honores, munus, 
dignitas. To take a doctor's degree, * am- 
plissimum doctoris gradum adipisci; * ad 
amplissimum doctoris gradum promove- 
ri; *in doctorum ordinem ascribi; * doc- 
toris nomine insigniri (K.): to be going 
to take (or to apply for) a doctor's degree, 
*summos doctoris honores petere: to 
take the degree of doctor of laws with great 
credit, * magna cum laude gradum docto- 
ris juris adipisci (Wyttenb.). A doctor of 
divinity, laws, medicine, philosophy, docto- 
ris theologiz, utriusque juris, medicine, 
philosophiz. 

DOCTOR, »., dare, prebére alicui me- 
dicamentum : curare. 

DOCTORAL, by genitive, doctoris. 

DOCTORSHIP, *doctoris dignitas ac 
nomen: * dignitatis doctoris insigne (cf. 
Cic. ad Div., 10, 6, 9). 

DOCTRINAL ; e. g., doctrinal verse 
or poem, * carmen in quo precepta tra- 
duntur: *carmen didacticum (technical 
term): doctrinal subject, res, in qua pre- 
cipitur, traditur: docivinal means, docen- 
di ratio; e. g., as displayed by Socrates, 
disserendi ratio a Socrate profecta: doc- 
trinal proposition, preceptum: doctrinal 
points, or articles, * capita doctrine sa 


cre. 

DOCTRINE, doctrina: precepta, orum: 
preceptio (the sum or summary of precept? 
or truths): disciplina : decretum : dogma 
(n.) : placitum or scitum (the principle, in 
as far as it is based on the opinion of the 
philosopher ; vid. Cic., Acad., 2, 43, 133, 
2, 9, 27 and 29, Sen. Ep., 95,9). An elab- 
orate system of doctrine, satis et copiose et 
eleganter constituta disciplina; accurate 
non modo fundata, verum etiam exstruc- 
ta disciplina : philosophical doctrines, pre- 
cepta philosophiw or philosophorum (the 
precepts of philosophy); also preecepta et 
instituta philosophiw ; precepta officii 
(moral precepts). 

DOCUMENT. || Precept, &c., vid. 
|| Deed, record, litere: tabule. Pud- 
lic documents, public tabule : to draw up 
documents, tabulas conticere. 

DODDER, * cuscuta (Linn.). 

DODGE. || 7'0 deal with tergiver- 
sation ; to use shifts, dolum compo- 
nere: artificium excogitare. || Z'o play 
fast and loose, aliquem eludere et ex- 
trahere (to make a fool of any body, to put 
him off from one time to another) : aliquem 
lactare et falsd spe producere (to raise 
any body's hopes and then disappoint him, 
Ter., Andr., 4, 1, 24): aliquem variis dila- 
tionibus frustrare : aliquem variis frus- 
trationibus differre, aliquem per frustra- 
tionem differre (to put any body of from 
one day to another by some fine tale) : ora- 
tionis vanitatem adhibére (if by empty 
words): falso promittere (by false prom- 
ises, Ov., Her., 20, 195). || In running, 
vertere se: gyros variare (in Tac., of 
horses): to dodge a person, flexu eludere 
(e. g.. qui cursu parum valent, flexu elu- 
dunt, Quint. 9, 7, 28): *sequentem aili- 
quem flexuoso cursu effugere ; or * mul- 
tis mwandris tlexionibusque effugere ali- 
quem (after quos tu mwandros, que de- 
verticula flexionesque quesisti, Cic., but 
of a person returning by a devious course). 

DODGE, s., flexus (e. g., flexu eludere, 
Quint., 9, 7, 28). 

DODGER, homo multorum temporum 


DOGW 

(one who uses tergiversation): homo va- 
us. || One who dodges 
circumlocution, qui 


eee tater lupus f ioe Ean. ; porcus 
femina, Cic., Leg., 2, 22, 57). 

DOER, auctor facinoris or delicti ; from 
the context, auctor only. By circumlocu- 
tion, qui, que facinus, or flagitium, or sce- 
lus commisit; qui, quz facinus in se ad- 
misit ; ad quem, ad quam maleficium per- 
tinet (the doer of a crime); also machina- 


(Lie., 23, 5), ; in feel oobey os imide, sicubi 
absit, inflatus (timid in ae 


a young dog, catulus: catellus (young 
and small): a lap-dog, catellus, qlem mu- 
lier in deliciis habet (Val. Mar., 1, 5, 3): 

p Replat errata to set dogs 


num: like a dog, canum more: the 

taz, tributum in singula canum capita im- 

positum (after Ces., B. G., 3, 32): the bite 
a dog, morsus canis; morsus canis ra- 


biosi (of a mad dog): dog’s milk, lac cani- 


canis or canina: @ 
or rabiosus: to live the life of a dog, in 

miserid esse or versari: to treat any body 
like a dog, alicui contumeliose injuriam 


facere ; aliquem contumeliose vexare : to- 


be as tired as a dog [vid. DoGc-r1rED]: to 
sc paitlcnadlang inh acho at epee 
pessum ire: perire. 0g 
an of an animal (as dog-for, &c.), mas. 
DOG (as epithet), scelus: scelestus, but 
euar fx populi, sentina reipublice 
the French ca Deasliy: also homo deter- 
sated (a contemptible individual) ; homo 
ignavus (4 coward). 
DOG (the constellation). Vid. Doc-sTaR. 
DOG, v., indagare: odorari. JN. inda- 
gare et ‘odorari : investigare (to follow the 
trace of any thing): odore aut aliquo le- 
viter presso vestigio aliquid persequi (to 
follow by scent or track, as a dog, Cic., 


Verr., 4, 24, SA). 
DOG-BRIE *rosa canina: cynos- 
DOG-ROSE, baton. 


DOG-CHEAP, vilissimo pretio: to buy 
dog-cheap, vilissimo (sc. pretio) emere : 
wre pauco emere (Gell. 9, 4, 5). 

DOG-COLLAR, melium or mellum (a 
dog-collar armed with sharp points, Varr., 
R. R, 2, 9, 15): armilla (cron ring for a 
rag ner? ; hence canis armillatus, Prop., 
4, 8, 24) 

DOG-DAYS, dies caniculares. 

DOG-FLY, * musca canicularis (Linn.). 

DOG-GRASS, * triticum caninum 
(Linn.). 

DOG-HEARTED. Vid. Crvet. 

DOG-HOLE. Vid. Doc-KENNEL, in 


Doe. 
DOG-KENNEL. Vid. Doc. 


Greater and Lesser Dog-stars, Canis Ma- 
jor et Minor. 

DOG-TEETH, dens caninus (singular). 

DOG-TIRED, defessus ; 
lassitudine confectus : dog-tired, or as tired 
as a dog from running, cursu et lassitu- 
dine exanimatus. J am dog-tired, or as 
tired as a dog, omnia membra lassitudo 
mihi tenet (comica/). 

DOG-WOOD, cornus. 





DOLE 
het rt Steers Venetus : * summus apud 


enetos magistratus. 

DOGGED. Vid. SuLLEeN. 

DOGGEDLY. Vid. SuLLEN LY. 

DOGGEDNESS. Vid. SULLENNEsS. 

DOGGEREL, * versus rhopalicus (tech- 
nical term): * versus Leoninus (the mid- 
dle cesura of which will rhyme with the end): 
versus inculti et male nati (6ad verses tn 
General, Hor. Ep., 2, 1, 233): abusive dog- 
gerel, *prorsus canini versiculi (after 
prorsus canina eloquentia, Quint, 12, 
U5): 

DOGGISH, morosus (especially of old 
people): mordax (improperly of persons, 
biting like a dog): in a doggish manner, 
morose ; mordaciter. 

DOGMA, dogma, atis (ééyya), or pure 
Latin, decretum, or ( post-Augustan) pla- 
citum, or scitum (a determination ; a point 
ruled by a philosopher): ratio (principle ; 
method eh thinking and acting of a philos- 
opher or other person ; tn which sense $i 
cipium is not Latin): preceptum (pre- 

cept, rule, &c.; also od cadetese Hor. 
5 1,1, 18; Sen. Ep., 95, 12) ; institutum. 
IN. pracepta institutaque philosophiz : 
sententia (opinion ; also of a philosopher). 

DOGMATIC, * dogmaticus: * ad 
Christianam pertinens. Dogmatic theol- 
ogy, *doctrina sacra. Vid. DoGmartic- 
ALLY. 

DOGMATICALLY. || Magisterial 
ly, tamquam magister (e. g., persequi om- 
Nia, Cic.): jactatione doctrine (with a pa- 
rade of one’s learning, &c.). There is 
nothing so disgusting as to hear a man 
talk dogmatically, nihil odiosius est jacta- 
tione doctrine (after Quint., 1, 6, 40, and 
1, 5, 11): one who speaks dogmatically, 
multip licis varieque doctrine jactator 
after Quint. 11, 1,17; one who would be 
thought to know every thing) : E> poly- 
histor, as title merely of a well-known Sark 
of Solinus. To decide a thing dogmatic- 
ally and of-hand, prius cujudicare, quam 
quid rei sit scias (Ter., Heaut., 2, 2, 8): to 
begin to talk dogmatically, ad preecipiendi 
rationem delabi (Cic.). 

DOGMATICALNESS, * judicium ple- 
num arrogantiz: pertinacia (obstinate per- 
Severance tu matters of opinion): vincendi 
studium (the desire to show that one is in 
the right ; vid. Cic., Acad., 112, 44; per- 
tinacia aut vincendi studium): * precipi- 
endi et docendi pertinacia, or pertinacia 
only (obstinacy in defending one’s opin- 


ion). 
DOGMATIST, * pertinax sententiz 
DOGMATIZER, suz defensor : qui 


prius dijudicat, quam quid rei sit sciat 
(Ter., Heaut., 2, 2, 8): * cujus omnis ora- 
tio quasi precipientis cujusdam et docen- 
tis est: *qui ad preecipiendi rationem 
nunquam non delabitur: * qui tamquam 
Inagister precipit: nothing more hateful 
than a dogmatist, nihil udiosius est jacta- 
tione doctrine. 

DOGMATIZE, ad precipiendirationem 
delabi (to begin to dogmatize): opinionem 
suam pertinaciter defendere (Quinz.): 
quasi precipere et docére videri (after 
Cic., Lel., 46): tamquam magisrrum per- 
sequi omnia (Cic.. De Rep., 1, 2, though 
not tn a contemptuous sense) : are de 
Te (to assert or maintain any thing to be so, 
and not otherwise; vid. Cic., Ecl., p. 60): 
prius dijudicare, quam quid rei sit scias 
(Ter., Heaut., 2, 2, 8); also * arrogantius 
judicare (to decide a point arrogantly). I 
am afraid of seeming to dogmatize, vereor, 
ne quasi precipientis cujusdam et docen- 
tis esse videatur oratio (Cic., Lal. 46). 


i bvi jid. Acr1oN, DEED, FEar. 
DOLE. {| The act of DistRrBution, 


vid. Any thing presented or dis- 
tributed, donum: munus: premium : 

jactura: donari : corollarium : xenium 
(énoy) : donativum : congiarium : liber- 
alitas (= donum, not before Silver Age): 

munusculum (Syn. in Grrr, PRESENT]. 

ll Provision or money distributed 
in charity, demensum (general term 
for what is measured out in portions) : ci- 
bus or victus diurnus (food or provision 
Riven out daily; vid. Ter.. Phorm., 1, 1, 
9): stips: beneficium (an alms, vid.) : por- 
tio (a part of the whole, in as far as any 
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body has claims on it, only used in classe 
Or in “pro portione”). || Grief, 


DOLL, pupus: pupulus (male): pupa 
pupula ( feminine ; al four alo ae term 
of affection Fie., utida (an 2g, 
a )- || Fre p Lao oa 


woman, one dressed a doll). 


(Riz-dollar). 

DOLORIFIC. Vid. Parxrct. 

ete Painful, vid |] Dole 
ful, sad, vid. 

pore Vid. Garter, Pain. 

OLPHIN, delphinus. 

DOLT, baro: stipes: caudex: germa- 
nus asinus. 

DOLTISH. Vid. Sruprp. 

DOLTISHLY. Vid. Srupmpry. _ 

DOLTISHNESS. Vid. Sruprprry. 

DOMAIN (or demesne), * predium pri: 
vatum principis. 

DOME. Vid. CuroLa. 

DOMESTIC, s. Vid. SERVANT. 

DOMESTIC, || Kept about fie 

DOMESTIC az.$ near] the house 
domesticated (of animals), domesticus 
(e. g., quadrupedes, Cels., 2, 18; @ mean- 
ing which Freund has over looked): Villati- 


tee Gol ame domi mats (. ¢.omne 
animal quadrupes domi natum, Cels., 2, 

18). Domestic animals, pecus (idis ; 7. 
t 


ers): privatus (relating to private life, ora 
private individual ; opposed to publicus ; 
2» e., relating to the state or the p ublic wel- 
Sare, &c.; vid. Cie. Att, 1, 17, é: non fo- 
renses res, non domestica, non pub- 
lic, non private carére diutius tuo 
suavissimo atque amantissimo consilio ac 


money 


affairs, negotia domestica ae: 

officia exsequi (of the wife), conticere = 
que pe debent para gp 

ture of women is adapted for prcstiong 
ment of domestic concerns, natura compa- 
rata est mulieris ad domesticam diligen- 
tiam : domestic evils, malum 

dolor intestinus (pain 
evils, Serv. in Cic. ad Div. 


tic affairs; to mceror communis, 
Suet., Cal.,5). || Liking to remain at 
home, &e., rarus a ( going 
abroad, Tac.) : *domi focique amans or 
amantissimus (fond of his home; cf. domi 
focique meminisse, Ter.): * qui parietunt 
umbris libenter se occulit: qui (qux) ni- 
dum servat (prov. Hor.): qui libenter do- 
mi or domo se tenet or retinet: qui liben- 
ter publico caret or se abstinet: qui do- 
mo raro excedit or egreditur. To be very 


domestic, umbris occuli: in in- 
teriore edium sedére (both of the 
Greek women). || Intestine, not for- 


ic evils, od 
inheret in visceribus (of the kuman 
as well as the state): malum i um : 


malum intestinum ac domesticum (of the 
state): domestic affairs, res domestice 
(with reference to the state). 
_DOMESTICATE. || To make domes 
umbris 


DOOM 


quis publico carére or se abstinére pos- 
sit. |j Z'ame, vid. 
DOMICILE. Vid. ABopE, Houser. 
DOMINANT, dominans (in aliquo or al- 
iquaé re): superior. To be dominant, do- 
minari (e. g., ubi libido dominatur, Cic.): 
to be dominant, plus posse : superiorem 


esse. 

DOMINATE, dominari: dominari ni- 
mid potentid : prevalére: plus posse: 
superiorem esse. 

DOMINATION, dominatio (opposed to 
libertas ; despotic power, properly and im- 
properly, Cic.). JN. dominatio regnum- 
que (Cic.). Vid. DoMINION, TYRANNY. 

DOMINEER, dominari in aliquem ; su- 
perbe crudeliterque tractare aliquem (to 
treat tyrannically, Cic., Phil., 13, 8, 17; 
Justin., 42, 1, 3). 

DOMINEERING, imperiosus: super- 
bus (proud): insolens (haughty toward 
others) : arrogans (arrogant): in a domin- 
eering manner, imperiose: pro imperio 
(e. g., to order any body to be off, aliquem 
discedere jubére) : superbe: insolenter : 
arroganter. 

DOMINICAL, * dominicus (used by Col- 
wmella). The dominical letter, * dominica 
litera (as ecclesiastical technical term). 

DOMINICAN, * monachus ordinis Sanc- 
ti Dominici ascriptus. 

DOMINION, ditio: jus (power arising 
Srom a right which a person possesses over 
any one): potestas (might, power): impe- 
rium (supreme command). JN. jas ditio- 
que ; ditio potestasque ; imperium ditio- 
que: to be under the dominion of any body, 
esse in alicujus ditione (potestate) or in 
alicujus ditione ac potestate; alicujus ju- 
ris esse or haberi: to bring under the do- 
minion of any body, sub or in imperium 
(potestatem), sub jus ditionemque alicu- 
jus redigere ; sub imperium ditionemque 
alicujus subjungere : to bring under one’s 
dominion, in ditionem suam redigere; di- 
tionis sue or sui juris facere: to be brought 
under any body’s dominion, cadere sub im- 
perium ditionemque alicujus: to have do- 
minion over any body, aliquem in sua po- 
testate habére, in sua potestate et ditione 
tenére ; alicui imperare ; imperium or 
dominationem habére in aliquem: to have 
dominion over a cowntry, imperium alicu- 
jus civitatis obtinére: to have dominion 
over the whole world, omnium terrarum 
dominum esse: to exercise dominion (ab- 
solutely), imperium tenére, imperare ; 
regnare (to reign, especially of the mon- 
archy of a king ; then, general term of the 
unlimited power of a governor in any 
sphere). ({2g¢° Dominari in aliquem 
means only to play or act the lord over any 
one, to tyrannize over him). Fic. domina- 
ri (e. g., where the will has dominion, ubi 
libido dominatur): fortune has dominion 
in all things, fortuna in omni re domina- 
tur. || Dominions. Vid. Reaum. 

DON, princeps: vir clarus, &c.: potens 
vir. Jn our ludicrous sense of the word, to 
be a don, sese esse aliquem or aliquid pu- 


tare. 

DONARY, donarium (dedicated to a 
god, Liv., 42, 28). 

DONATION. Vid. Grrr. 

DONATIVE. || Largess, vid. 

DONE (as form of accepting a wager), 
en dextram! (here's my hand!); cedo 
dextram (give me your hand upon it). 

DONJON, arx, or arx munitissima, or 
arx intra moenia edita (Liv., 45, 28) 

DONOR, auctor doni or muneris; [4° 
donator and dator unclassical. 

DOODLE, homo deses, desidiosus or 
iners et desidiosus. 

DOOM, v. || Condemn, damnare: 
condemnare (to any thing, ablative or 
Genitive, if it is money, &c.; but to the 
public works, mines, &c., in or ad; dam- 
nare in metallum, in opus publicum, ad 
bestias, Marcian., Dig.; condemnare ad 
metalla, ad bestias, ad munitiones viarum, 
Suet.). || To destine (of the gods, fate, 
&c.). If you are doomed to, &c., si fatum 
tibi est (with accusative and infinitive) : 
tf he had been doomed to, &c., si fatum fu- 
erat (with accusative and infinitive). How 
ts it that I am doomed to, &c., quonam 
meo fato fieri dicam, ut, &c.: Milo is 
doomed oe unable to preserve himself, 
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Milo hoc fato natus est, ut ne se quidem 
servare posset. J am doomed to suffer the 
same fate, mihi eadem sunt patienda; or 
ego eundem fortune exitum laturus sum 
(if near at hand) : if the commonwealth is 
doomed, si jam fatum extremum reipubli- 
cw venit: any body is doomed to die by a 
fall from his horse, alicui fatum est ex 
equo cadere atque ita perire: he was 
doomed to suffer this, alicui hoc divinitus 
accidit. 

DOOM, s. || Decree of fate, fatum: 
fati necessitas: necessitas divina. || Fat- 
ed destruction, fatum extremum ali- 
cujus rei (e. g., reipublicw, Cic.) or fatum 
only, or fati et exitii dies (Cic.). [Vid. 
DeEsTRUCTION.] ||Judgment, sentence, 


c., vid. 

DOOMSDAY. [Vid. “day of June- 
MENT.] || Doomspay-BooK, *liber cen- 
sualis regni Anglici a Guilielmo primo 
confectus ; or *tabulw censoriw regni 
Anglici a Guilielmo primo confecte. 

DOOR, ostium (any opening for an en- 
trance, especially in the interior of a house; 

> the ancients usually hung only cur- 
tains, vela, before the entrances of the sev- 
eral apartments of @ house; more rarely 
they employed folding-doors, fores): janua 
(a house-door): foris, usually plural, fores 
(as the doors mostly consisted of two leaves) : 
valve (plural, double doors ; i. e., folding 
back like a window-shutter): a back-door, 
ostium posticum, posticum only (general 
term) ; pseudothyrum (a secret back-door, 
Cic. post Red. in Sen., 6, 14): a front-door, 
janua: bed-room door, fores cubiculi: to 
be let in by the back-door, pseudothyro re- 
cipi (opposed to janua intromitti, Circ.) : to 
open a door to any thing (figuratively), fe- 
nestram ad aliquid patetacere (e. g., ad 
nequitiam alicui, Jer.) ; januam or (Cic.) 
aditum januamque patetacere (e. g., to 
glory, tame, Plin. Ep., 1, 18): to enter 
any thing by any door, aliqua janua in- 
gredi in aliquid (Cic.; figuratively): from 
door to door, ostiatim: to open a door, os- 
tium, januam, or fores patefacere, aperire 
(general terms) : fores reserare (to unbolt): 
fores recludere (to wnlock) : to shut a door, 
ostium, januam, fores operire (general 
terms): ostii pessulum obdere (to bar) ; 
fores obserare (to bolt): fores claudere or 
occludere (to close the leaves) : to knock at 
a door, januam, ostium, or fores, pulsare: 
to break open a door, fores etfringere ; 
frangere januam (Hor.): to attend at the 
door, ostium observare : to let in at a door, 
aliquem janua intromittere : to drive from 
one's door, aliquem janue aditu arcére; 
aliquem janua prohibére ; aliquem exclu- 
dere: to show any body the door, jubére al- 
iquem abire or discedere : to be at the door 
(figuratively), imminére or impendére : 
subesse (e. g., fames impendet; mors im- 
minet; hiems suberat) : to turn any body 
away from one’s doors, aliquem limine sub- 
movére; repellere foribus (to drive away 
with violence) : prohibére janud; exclude- 
re aliquem (not to suffer him to come into 
the house). To turn (a son) out of doors, 
abdicare filium. || Zo lay any thing at 
any body's door, aliquid alicui acceptum 
referre ; aliquid ‘alicui assignare (Liv.) ; 
culpam alicui attribuere, assignare ; cul- 
pam conferre, conjicere, vertere in ali- 
quem: the fault does not lie at my door, a 
me hee culpa procul est: some blame, 
however, lies at your door, tua tamen non- 
nulla culpa est: the blame lies at my door, 
ego sum in culpa; in me est culpa; mea 
est culpa: all the blame lies at your door, 
tua summa culpa est. 

DOOR-KEEPER, janitor (janitrix, if 
feminine): janue custos: ostiarius. 

DOOR-POST, postis. Vitruvius calls 
the door-posts of temples antepagmenta 
(Dict. of Antigqq.). 

DOOR-SILL, limen! limen inferum 
(if it is necessary to distinguish it). 

DORIC, doricus (Plin.). To speak 
Doric, dorice loqui (Suet.). 

DORMANT, mortuus (used, in this 
sense, of laws that have become a dead let- 
ter, leges, Cic.). JN. mortuus ct antiquus 
(leges, Verr., 2, 5, 18): dormitans: osci- 
tans et dormitans (e. g., sapientia, sleepy, 
inactive). To be dormant, jacére (e. g., of 
the art of a physician when there is no dis- 
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case ; of justice, justitia jacet; judicia ja 
cent, Cic.; of virtues when pleasure rules, 
and of money, Cic.). 

DORMITORY, cubiculum (Cic.): cu- 
biculum grande (Plin. Ep., 2, 17, 10): cu- 
biculum dormitorium or dormitorium 
only (Plin.) : cubiculum noctis et somni 
(Plin. Ep., 2,17, 22): dormitoriura mem- 
brum (Plin. Ep. 2,17, 9). The sitting- 
rooms and dormitories, cubicula diurna 
nocturnaque (Plin. Ep., 1, 3,1). || Cem- 
etery, vid. 


DORMOUSE, glis: *sciurus  glis 
Linn.). 
pig } Vid. PANNIER. 


DOSE. || Portion of medicine, por- 
tio. But mostly by circumlocution. Take 
Sor a dose a piece about the size of a bean, 
quod Aigyptie fabe magnitudinem im- 
pleat, satis est (Cels.): a piece about the 
size of a vetch is a sufficient dose, ex his, 
quod ervi magnitudinem habet, satis est 
devorasse (Cels.) : one of them of the size 
above mentioned is plenty for a dose, unum 
autem ejusdem magnitudinis, que supra 
posita est, abunde est sumsisse (Ceéls.): 
the dose of it is a piece of the size of a lu- 
pine dissolved in three cyathi of water, 
quod lupini magnitudinem habet, in tri- 
bus cyathis aque diluitur: to take a dose- 
of medicine, accipere medicinam ; medi- 
camentum bibere, sumere: to give any 
body a dose of medicine, dare alicui medi- 
camentum (ad o7 contra aliquid) ; medi- 
camentum potui dare alicui (ifa draught). 
|| Share, quantity, vid. 

DOSE, potionem dare: {5 potiona- 
re in low Latin; but Suetonius used poti- 
onatus, dosed, 

DOSSIL. Vid. Lint. 

DOT, s., punctum (properly, pierced 
with @ short instrument, otiypa; but also 
of any dot; e. g., in writing): interpunc- 
tum (Cic. ; placed after a word). To look 
like @ mere dot, quasi puncti instar obtiné- 
re: to put a dot after 2 word, interpunge- 
re (Sen. Ep., 40,10; with the ancients, only 
to distinguish separate words). 

DOT, v., * punctis notare or distinguere. 

DOTAGE, deliratio (the proper word, 
ista senilis stultitia, que deliratio vocatur, 
Cic., Sen., 10, 36). To be in his dotage, 
delirum esse: delirare. An old man in 
his dotage, senex delirans (Ter.). || Ex- 
cessive fondness. Vid. FONDNESS. 

DOTAL, dotalis (Cic.). ays 

DOTARD, delirus senex (Cic.): senex 
delirans (Jer.): stultus senex. 

DOTATION, dotis datio (juristical 
technical term), or by circumlocution with 
dotare. 

DOTE, delirare. || Zo dote upon 
any thing, *insano alicujus rei amore, 
or studio affici, o7 incendi (to love passion- 
ately) : aliquem in oculis gerere or ges- 
tare : aliquem in sinu gestare (to love with 
fond affection) : insanire in aliquam (Hor, 
of the passion of love). 

DOTINGLY, * insano amore: demen- 
ter (rare): insipienter: stulte. 

DOTTEREL, a Charadrius morinel- 

DOTTREL, lus (Linn.): sea-dot 
terel, * Tringa interpres (Linn.). 

DOUBLE, duplex (t20-fold ; a multipli- 
cative; denoting the double as distinct 
magnitudes to be counted; e. g., fossas, 
vallum, stipendium): duplus (a propor- 
tional; representing double, as contin u- 
ous magnitudes to be weighed or meas- 
ured ; duplex as adjective, duplum as sub- 
stantive): geminus (of which each is twin 
to the other; duplex denotes doubleness 
with similarity or equality; geminus de- 
notes similarity or equality with doubie- 
ness, Did.): geminatus (repeated over 
again in exactly the same form, &c.): an- 
ceps (having two heads; hence, figurative- 
ly, having two sides or directions ; that 
may be considered in two points of view. 
“In anceps there always lies the notion of 
what is doubtful, critical, or dangerous ; 
not that of simple doubleness,” Herz. ad 
Cas., B. G., 1, 26): bipartitus (divides 
into two parts). A soldier who receiver 
double rations, miles duplicarius : a double 
victory, Victoria geminata. THE DOUBLE, 
duplum : altcrum tantum (for which du- 
plex appears first in Liv.): bis tantum 


(Wart). A i , Victoria gemi- 
tata (Liv.) : proslium anceps (Ces., Nep.): 
fo make double, dup A 


ambi 
i &c.): idacietlienoe only in comedy, 
laut., Pen., 5, 2,74. A double tongue, 


|| Twice as much, 
duplum ; alterum tantum; bis tantum 
(Varr). || A turn in running, 
flexus (Quint). |] A trick, &c., vid. 
Perhaps fiexiones: mzandri (after quos 
tu mzandros—que deverticula flexiones- 
que quzsisti, Cic.; but in him it is said 
> beg person returning by by-ways, &c., un- 
der circumstances of disgrace). 


psi och peep pi gems 
equal things together ; e. g., legionum cas- 
tra). || Zo sail round a cape, 
re promontorium (Cic., Divin., 2, 45, 94): 
circumvehi promontorium (Lix., 10; also 
varticiple active, circumvehens, as he was 
doubling, 6). | To double downa 
pa * sched: ee ae replicare (mar- 
gine repiare, 33, 52). |] IN- 
TRANS., duplicari. || To double la 
turn, huc atque illuc tergiversari: *mz- 
andros multos flexionesque querere [vid. 
under DouBLe, s.] : to elude by 
2, flexu eludere (Quint.). 
DOUBLE DEALER. (homo) bilinguis 
i : oie et simulator 
(Tac). Vid. DEeceIvE 


DOUBLE- DEALING. Vid. Decerr. 

DOUBLE-DYED, bis tinctus. 

DOUBLE-ENTENDRE, suspicio ridi- 
culi abscondita (Cic.). 

DOUBLE-FACE. Vid. Duptricrry. 

DOUBLE-FACED. Vid. Decerrrvt. 

DOUBLE-MEANING, ambiguitas (e. z., 
verborum). [f—double-entendre, vid. 

DOUBLE-MINDED, qui vario or mobili 
est animo. To be -minded, animo 
or ingenio vario esse; animo or ingenio 
mobili esse. Vid. INCONSTANT. 
DOUBLE-TONGUED, bilinguis: homo 
bilinguis. 

DOUBLER, pM pd >> dupli- 
cator very 
DOUBLET. Vid. Watstcoar. 

DOUBLING, fiexio. Doublings and 
turnings, meandri fiexionesque (Cic. ; of 
the doublings and taking by-ways of a per- 
son returning in shame): flexus (in run- 
ning; e. g., qui cursu parum valent, 
flexu eludunt). 

DOUBLY, dupliciter (in a two-fold man- 
ner or degree; is always modal; e 
dupliciter delectari tuis literis) : wags 
(by as much again, is proportional): bi- 
fariam (in two parts or places, is local). 

DOUBT, v., INTRANS., dubitare: dubi- 
um esse : in dubio esse (to be doubtful) : 
dubitatione estuare (to be in a state of ag- 
itating doubt or uncertainty ; vid. pF 
Verr., 2, 30, 74): animo or animi 
(not to be able to make up one’s mind). To 
doubt about any ing, dubitare de re (not 
with the classical ex 

of a neuter pronoun): to doubt a little, 
pabdabeate: I doubt whether, dabito, num, 
&c. Ido not doubt that, &c., non dubito, 
quin, &c. ( non dubito, with the ac 
cusative an infinitive, is used in this sense 
by Nepos, but is better avoided ; in the yore 
Doubt not 


<7 dubitebitia, 4 quin os 
aS ‘Semcats at note is used in the 
ser.3¢ of “I fear ;” -» I doubt he will 
not come,” vereor Re eae. Vid. Fear. 

DOUBT, Trans. Mostly by dubitare de 
aliqua re: to doubt your affection for me, 
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dubitare de tua erga me voluntate (so du- 
bitare de divina ratione; but a neuter pro- 
noun will be in the accusative). 

DOUBT, s., dubitatio (only in the sense 
of @ person's uncertainty and hesita- 
tion as to what he should decide; hence 
often with quin, ne, num, quidnam): scru- 
pulus (the thing that causes me to doubt 
and hesitate): difficultas ee difficulty of a 
thing, as preventing one from getting at 
the bottom of it). Whenever “ doubt” 
is used to denote one considers a thing 
as doubtful, ingyen &c., the neuter 
dubium is used ; but never substantively 
with another adjective. Hence, nullum 
est dubium ; sine ullo dubio are barbar- 
ous. Without doubt, heap tee a con ee 
dubio ([2}> not absque dubio) ; u- 
bie; certe (undoubtedly ; e. g., hec lec- 
tio sine dubio, or haud dubie, vera est; 
si deus scit, certe illud eveniet) ; sine ull4 
dubitatione (without any hesitation ; hence, 
hec lectio sine ulla dubitatione preferen- 
daest). “Without doubt” may also be 
frequently translated by non ointial with- 
out fdauke all your friends hare written to 
you, non dubito, quin ad te omnes scrip- 
serint: to be in doubt,-dubium esse (of 
persons, and objectively, of things): dubi- 
tare (of persons only; subjectively): to be 
the oes of doubt, dubium esse; dubita- 
be Rone? or make no doubt, non, or nihil, 
dubito (that, but that, quits): doubt is en- 
tertained, dubitatur ; ambigitur. Jam in 
doubt whether, dubito, num; dubius, or in- 
certus, sum utrum,...an: there is no 
doubt that, non est dubium, quin: neminy 
dubium est, quin. I can not entertain a 
doubt that, hoc sine ulla dubitatione con- 
firmaverim (with infinitive): to cast a 
doubt upon, aliquid in dubium vocare, de- 
vocare, or revocare : to entertain a doubt 
about any thing, dubitare de aliqua re 
Nie in classical Latin, dubitare does not 

an accusative, except that of a neuter 
pronoun) : to put a thing out of doubt, al- 
iquid haud dubium relinquere: to leave 
in doubt, dubium or in dubio, relinquere: 
a doubt arises in my mind, Simoepac a 
movetur or affertur; sc: 
jicitur: to remove any piel egerog doubt, tie: 
bitationem alicui eximere, expellere, er 
tollere (his hesitation); scrupulum alicui 
eximere; scrupulum alicui or ex alicujus 
animo évellere : not to leave the slightest 
doubt in any was mind, ommem dubita- 
tionem alicui tollere. 

ay Neer qui dubitat, &c.: [55> du- 


bitator (Tert.). 
DOUBTFUL. jj L Subjective, of 
persons, dubius (when one does not 
what to choose): incertus (when one ye 
not know what conclusion to draw, or what 
resolution to take) : to be doubtful, dubium 
esse; in dubio esse; dubitare ; incertum 
esse; animo or animi pendére. T.am 
doubtful what to do, dubius, or incertus, 
sum, quid faciam ; incertum mihi est, or 
in peace ire habeo, quid faciam ; dubius, or 
sum, utrum—an ; non satis mihi 
constaf, ...né sans! sitll: 
Objective; that occasions doubt, dubius: 
incertus: anceps: ambiguus (dubius and 
ambiguus denote doubt with reference to 
success or failure; good or bad luck, 
&e.: anceps, with reference to the very ex- 
istence of a thing ; e. g, bellum dubia 
et interdum ancipiti fortuna gestum, 
Ded. ; ambiguus also refers to trustworthi- 
ness ; e. g. homo ambigua fide; homo am- 
bigui ingenii): doubtful cases, ea que du- 
bitationem afferunt : to be doubtful, incer- 
tum or dubium esse; non constare: to 
leave a thing doubtful, aliquid i in medio, in 
dubio, in incerto relinquere : to become 
doubtful, in dubium venire. 
DOUBTFULLY, dubie (opposed to pro 
certo; e. g., signum dubie datum): dubi- 
tanter (doubtingty, Cic.): non sine dubi- 
tatione; or by iple, dubitans : hesi- 
tans. To doubtfully, dubitanter di- 
cere (Cic.) ; dubitare (with hesitare, se re- 


vocare, 5: 
ee Vid. UNcERTAIN- 


 DOUBTINGLY, dubitanter. 

DOUBTLESS, ‘adj. (obsolete), securus. 
Vid. Fearvess. 

DOUBTLESS, sine dubio; non dubie; 
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haud dubie ; certe. Vid. “without @ 
Dovusr.” 
DOUCEUR. Vid. a Present. 
DOVE, columba: columbus (ame; -us 
: palum 


of the male) : 
ba: palumbus (the larger ; wood-pig. 
3 “us especial ly 9 the male) : oe 


Sed wcgaes sa = colamabna (e. gs 
color). 

DOVE-COT, columbarium : columba- 
rii cella (general terms): turris: turricu- 
la (standing on an insulated pillar in the 
court-yar 

DOVE E-TAIL, securicula As gaccabaarctiged 
properly, “ in carpentry, a 
dove-tail ; mo 10, 17, hic): subscus (an 
tron that ‘cramped two pieces of wood, dove- 
tailed, into each Ge ensues et 
securicule (Vitr., 4, 7, of several). 

DOVE-TAIL, v., * securicula 
gere or * * subscude et securicula 
gere (of several pieces, faeccuane com- 
Poa subscudibus et securiculis, Vitr, 
4, 7, in past participle). eke techs 
riculatus (Vier., 10, 15, cardines) : 
pactus subscudibus et securiculis fiw: 
eral, Vitr., 4, 7). 

DOUGH, farina ex aqua subacta (Plin.). 
Ze eka dough, farinam subigere, dep- 


» DOUGHTY. Vid. Brave, IntusTar 
ous (as used tron 5 


adventicia [= ea, que a quovis alio data 
est, Ulp., Fr., 6, p. 134). To settle a dower 
upon a , filiam dotare, filie do- 
tem dare. > The terms were 


Roman 
ee ee 
debtor of hers whom she authorized, 
male relation ; dotem dare or promittere, 
of any body (Uip., i) if tance ght 

uxori dotem legare (Insti. 
pallens @n action for the recovery 
of a dower, actio ad dotis repetitionem 
(Ulp.): to receive a dower, dotem acci- 
pere: not to be able to settle a dower on his 
daughter, filis dotem conficere non posse 
(Nep.): the dower which a father settles 
upon @ daughter returns to him upon her 
prestige lao gripe muliere dos 


profecta ad 
(Ulp.): to pay back a dower, dotem red- 
dere. Having a large dower, dotata. 
sey areas: dotatus (with a large 


DOWERLESS, indotatus. ‘ 
Dou * linteum craszo filo. 


areerc 
hia Dg horde Clin), i Plain, * cam- 
pus paullo editior. 
DOWN, adv. and prep., deorsum (down 


5: 
Sire, tecta): to be burned padi defiagra- 
Te (intransitively) ; incendio conflagrare 
(Cic.); conflagrari (Auct. ad Herenn.): to 
call any body down, devocare aliquem : ta 
comb down, de’ 


DOWN 


scendere ; from, de: to come down in one’s 
demands, * rematto de iis, que postulavi ; 
rvomuttere de pretio (to ask less): to cut 
down, cxdere; decidere (e. g., filicem, 
Col. ; rare): concidere (hew down); tru- 
cidure: trucidando occidere ; obtruncare 
(butcher): to cut down woods, silvas ster- 
nere dolabris (Curt.): to draw down, de- 
trahere (e. g., lunam, by enchantments) : 
to drop duwn (= fall down in drops), de- 
stillare : to fall down, decidere (general 
term) ; procidere : deferri (with force ; and 
down something along which one is car- 
rivd) : devolvi (to roll down ; e. g., Jumen- 
ta cum oneribus devolvebantur, Liv.) : 
detiuere, delabi (softly and unperceived ; 
detiuere, also of a garment, ad pedes, 
Virg.): to fall down stairs, scalis devolvi; 
the steps, precipitem ire per gradus: to 
fall down froma height (of water), ex edi- 
to desilire: to fall down at any body's feet, 
ad pedes or ad genua alicujus procumbere 
(or alicui ad pedes, &c.) ; se demittere or 
submittere ad alicujus pedes; accidere ad 
alicujus pedes (or alicui ad pedes) : to fall 
down on one’s knees, in genua procum- 
bere: to float timber down a river, * ligna 
secundo flumine deferre: deferre ligna 
(of the stream itself, Liv., 23, 19): to flow 
down, detluere: delabi (to glide down) : 
decurrere (to run down): to fly down, de- 
volare (from, de): to get down from his 
horse, ex equo (Cic.) or equo (Sall.) de- 
scendere; ex equo desilire (Ce@s.) : to go 
down, descendere, degredi: to hang down, 
dependére ; from any thing, pendére or 
dependére de aliquaé re (also sometimes 
{1] ex; pendére ex arbore, Cic. ; e trabe, 
Ov.; [2] aor ab; sagittee pendent ab hu- 
mero, Cic.; pendent a vertice, Virg.; and 
(3] ablative only ; pendent pinu, Virg. ; 
hasta dependet humero, Virg. ; aliquem 
laqueo dependentem invenire, Liv.). 
Hanging down, dependens: pensilis (of 
what floats in the air). To help any body 
down, alicui dextram tendere (to give him 
your hand): to knock any body down, ali- 
quem ad terram dare: aliquem terre or 
ad terram afiligere: aliquem arietare ad 
terram (hurl him roughly to the ground, 
Curt., 9, 7, 22) : to lay one’s self down, pro- 
cumbere (,gencral term) : corpus sternere 
or prosternere (at full length): decum- 
bere : recumbere (on @ couch, to eat or 
sleep) : to lay one’s self down, or lie down 
on any thing, recumbere in aliqua re (e. 
g., in herba): decumbere in aliqua re (e. 
g.,inlecto). To lay down, deponere (gen- 
eral term): to lay down a magistracy, ma- 
gistratum deponere: de magistratu se ab- 
dicare (very seldom magistratum abdi- 
care); magistratu abire: to lay down the 
command, imperium deponere ; their arms, 
ab armis discedere or recedere: to leap 
down, desilire (from ex; into, in): to let 
one’s self down, se abjicere; to any thing, 
descendere or se demittere ad aliquid: to 
let down a curtain, aulwum premere or 
mittere (i.e., on the stage at the beginning 
of a play; that being the Roman way of 
making the stage visible): to look down, 
despicere: look down upon (= despise) 
[vid. DespisE] : to pour down, defundere : 
to press down, degravare: to run down, 
decurrere: to run any thing down ( figu- 
ratively), vituperando afiligere aliquid ; 
aliquid abjicere et prosternere; in pejo- 
rem partem rapere; any body, auctorita- 
tem or famam alicujus elevare: to send 
down, demittere: to sink down (leniter), 
demitti (= fall down, vid.) ; desidére or 
subsidére (on the ground) : to strike down, 
decutere aliquid (e. g., of lightning ; vid. 
Knock Down): to throw down, dejicere : 
precipitare or precipitem dare (head- 
long): to throw down statues, statuas deji- 
cere, depellere (Cic.): to throw one’s self 
down, se dejicere (from a wall, de muro ; 
JSrom a rock, de saxo or ex rupe); se abji- 
cere (from a wall into the sea, e muro in 
mare* on the grass, in herba: [3 not 
in herbam) ; se precipitare (headlong ; de 
saxo; in mare): to totter down, titubante 
gradu degredi (after Col., 10, 309). || Ur- 
SIDE DOWN. To turn every thing upside 
down, ima summis miscére or mutare ; 
summa imis confundere ; omnia turbare 
et miscére ; omnia in contrarium verte- 
ve: ccelum et terras miscére. || Down 
23! 
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the stream; down a river, secundo flu- 
mine or secundd aqua; also secundum 
naturam fluminis. Zo swim, .sail, flow 
down the stream, secundo flumine or se- 
cundad aqua deferri; also devehi only 
(Tac., devectus Tiberi, Arare, &c.). || Z'0 
pay the money down, presenti pecu- 
nid or numerato solvere ; pecuniam re- 
presentare; in pecunia alicui satisfacere ; 
preesentibus nummis emere aliquid. || Z'o 
run up and down, sursum deorsum 
cursitare (Ter.). || Prov. Yo be going 
down the hill (i. e., of life), crescunt anni, 
decrescunt vires. 

DOWN (as an abridged sentence): down 
with every thing, omnia sternite ferro 
(Liv., 24, 38): down with it (= pull it 
down ; take it down), demite, avellite. 

DOWNCAST, demissus: afflictus : 
meoerens (all three together, Cic.): demis- 
sus et oppressus (e. g., animus, Cic.): 
tristis et conturbatus (Cic.). To be down- 
cast, esse fracto animo et demisso; esse 
animo demisso atque humili: demittere 
animum (Cic.), demittere se animo (Ces.). 
(Vid. DEsEcTED.] A downcast look, vul- 
tus demissus or oculi demissi (Liv. ; both 
properly) : tristis vultus (sad countenance): 
with a downcast look, tristis demisso capi- 
te (really, hanging down his head). 

DOWNFALL, occasus (e. g., reipubli- 
ce): obitus occasusque (used by Cicero 
in speaking of his exile). JN. obitus et in- 
teritus: casus interitusque (e. g., reipub- 
licee) : interitus (e. g., legum): ruin (the 
downfall, overthrow of a man's fortunes, 
&c.): exitium (tragical end of a person or 
thing). The downfall of the empire, totius 
imperii occasus: to try to effect any body's 
downfall, alicui perniciem struere, pa- 
rare, moliri: to conspire to effect it, con- 
sentire ad opprimendum aliquem. Vid. 
DESTRUCTION. 

DOWN-HEARTED. Vid. Downcast, 
DEJECTED. 

DOWN-HILL, as adv., deorsum: as 
adj., declivis (opposed to acclivis) ; the sub- 
stantive being declivitas. 

DOWN-LOOKED [vid. “with deject- 
ed countenance” in TO DEJECT] : tris- 
tis demisso capite: demissis in terram 
oculis (Liv., 9, 38; i.e, fixing his cyes 
on the ground; but sorrow may be im- 


lied). 
. DOWNRIGHT. || Absolute; with- 
out disguise or falsification, ger- 
manus (e. g., @ downright ass, germanus 
asinus, Cic.; downright irony, germana 
ironia, Cic.). JN. verus ac germanus. 
Often by the adverbs prorsus, plane; the 
adjectives totus or summus; or nihil aliud 
—nisi; quid est aliud—nisi? He is a 
downright cheat and liar, totus ex fraude 
et mendacio factus est: it is downright 
madness to wait till the enemy’s forces are 
increased, exspectare dum hostium copie 
augerentur, summe dementia est: what 
is this but a downright defiance of Provi- 
dence? * est hoc nihil aliud, nisi Deo re- 
pugnare: quid est aliud hoc, nisi bellare 
cum Deo? (after Cic., De Sen., 2, 5): not 
to do any thing is downright carelessness 
or laziness, aliquid non facere prorsus 
negligentis aut pigri est (Quint.) : this is 
a matter of downright necessity, hoc est 
prorsus necessarium (Quint.) : who but a 
downright fool? quis, nisi plane stultus? 
(Cic.). A fellow of genuine downright im- 
pudence, homo bene naviter impudens 
(Cic.). || Simple, straightforward 
(of character), apertus: simplex: since- 
rus: homo aperte voluntatis, simplicis 


ingenii. 

DOWNRIGHT, adv., simpliciter (in a 
plain, straightforward manner). JN. sim- 
pliciter breviterque (e. g., dicere) : sim- 
pliciter et candide (in an open manner) : 
simpliciter et libere (Plin.; opposed to 
dissimulanter et furtim): plane, prorsus 
(quite): sincere: sine fraude: aperte (all, 
e. g., to speak, act, &c.): recta vid (withont 
digression; e. g., narrare alicui aliquid). 
To deny a thing downright, intitiari, infi- 
tias ire aliquid: to refuse or deny a thing 
downright to any one, alicui precise ne- 
gare; alicui plane, sine ullad exceptione 
preecidere (both absolutely). 

DOWNWARD, adject., declivis. || De- 
presscd, vid. 
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DOWNWARDS, deorsum (e, g., ferri 
opposed to sursum). 

DOWNY, plumeus (like down): plamo 
sus (covered with much down) : lanugino- 
sus (of plants, herba, folium). Very downy 
(of a plant, &c.), multd et molli lanugine 
obductus. 

DOWSE. Vid. Siap. 

DOZE, leviter dormire: placide dor- 
mitare (to be sleepy; to begin to sleep). 
Dozing, semisomnus, semisopitus (both 
Cic.) : still dozing, fere adhuc dormiens ; 
non satis experrectus (Cic.). || Fre. To 
live, &c.,in a drowsy state, g@ormire: 
dormitare in otio (Plaut.): oscitari et dor- 
mitare (Cic.). Dozing, semisomnus ( fig- 
uratively, Cic.). || TRANS., soporare (Plin., 
Cels.). To be dozed, semisomnum stupé- 
re (Liv., 30, 5). 

DOZEN, duodecim: duodeni (distribu- 
tively ; and with nouns that have a plural 
only: a dozen letters, duodecim epistole ; 
duodene literw) : consisting of a dozen, 
duodenarius. 

DOZINESS, semisomnus sopor. By 
circumlocution with dormitare, soporari, 
‘somnus me urget, semisomnum esse, &c. 

DOZY (figuratively), oscitans et dormi- 
tans: iners, piger, &c. 

DRAB. Vid. Harvor. 

DRAB, adj. Vid. Brown, Dun. 

DRACHMA, drachma. 

DRAFF. Vid. Dreas, RE’FusE. 

DRAFFY, feculentus (properly, Col., 
vinum). || Worthless, vid. — 

DRAFT (order for money), argentum 
perscriptum [vid. CHEck]. To pay bya 
draft upon any body, pecuniam ab aliquo 
representare (Cic.). 

DRAG, s. || Car drawn by the 
hand, traha (without wheels, Col, 2, 20, 
4: alittle drag, tragula, Varr., L. L., 5,31, 
39). || Instrument with hooks (for 
dragging a river to find a dead body, &c:), 
harpago (general term; for an instrument 
with which to snatch any thing). || Drag- 
net, vid. 

DRAG, v., TRANS., trahere (general term 
in almost every meaning of the English 
verb; fessum corpus vix trahere posse ; 
trahere reos pedibus; aliquem tribus ca- 
tenis vinctum; Hectorem circa sua Per- 
gama, Ov.; aliquem ad Pretorem; virgi- 
nem passis crinibus a templo, Virg. ; and 
improperly ; animum exigua spe, Liv. ; 
aliquem secum in eandem calamitatem : 
to drag on a wretched existence, vitam, 
Plin. ; and=“ protract,” bellum, pugnam, 
aliquamdiu ; rem in serum, Liv.): rape- 
re ({°3" raptare, poetical; to drag along 
by irresistible force with the notion of re- 
sistence on the part of the person dragged) : 
abstrahere; abripere (to drag away from 
or to a place): to drag forth, extrahere (e. 
g., aliquem domo latitantem, Cic. ; ali- 
quem e latebrd, Suwet.; senatores vi in 
publicum, Cic.; also = to protract, rem, 
certamen, &c.): protrahere (e. g., aliquem 
capillis in viam, Plawt, ; aliquem ad judi- 
cium, Liv.; aliquem tenebris, Val. Maz. ; 
and in Suet., &c. = “protract,” for which 
trahere, extrahere, or producere are used 
by writers of the Golden Age). To drag 
any body to execution, aliquem rapere ad 
supplicium or mortem : to drag any body 
before a court, aliquem rapere in jus: to 
drag any body with one, trahere aliquem_ 
secum. Vid. To Draw. 

DRAG, intRANS. To drag (of a gown, 
&c.), verrere terram (after Claud., Sti 
lich., 2, 248) : to let it drag, trahere. || To 
drag for fish, * everriculo piscari or 
pisces capere. 

TO DRAG oN or ALONG, trahere : to be 


scarcely able to drag on one's limbs, fessum 


(cursu) corpus, or membra, wgre trahere. 
To drag on a wretched existence, vitam du- 
cere (mostly with an addition to state how, 
Krebs.). 

DRAGANT, tragacanthum (Cels.) : dra- 
gantum (Veget.). 

DRAG-CHAIN, sufflamen. To lock a 
wheel by a drag-chain, rotam sufflaminare, 
or (Juv.) sufflamine stringere. : 

DRAGGLE, tTRans., trahere (e. g., ami- 
culum, Plaut.). 

DRAGGLE, rntrRANs., trahi (Plaut. ; e. 
g., sine trahi, i. e., amiculum) : verrere 
terram (after Claud., Stil., 2, 248). To le. 


DRAP 


Ris toga dragzle, si decidat toga, eam non 
reponere (Quint., 11, 3, 149). Don’t let 
your garment draggle, amiculum sustolle 


DRAG-NET, verriculum : everriculum 
(distinguished from rete, jaculum, funda, 
ing-net, Voss, Virg., Geo., 1, 141). 

DRAGON, draco: serpens. che 
serpens (snake): draco: anguis (the con- 
stellation ; 


DRAGOON, levis armature eques: di- 
miacha (as one who fights either on horse or 
foot ; vid. Freinsh., leh es ye Dra- 
Zoons, equites, qui prosliis sepe ex equis 
desiliunt, ac pedibus preeliantur (Ces., B. 
i H 2, mid.). But simply =cavairy, 


DRAIN, s., incilis fossa, incile (for wa- 
ter); fossa percussa ad colligendum hu- 
morem circumjacentium agrorum (for 
collecting the water from lands, Plin. Ep., 
10, 70, 4); cloaca (a sewer, explained, Liv., 
1, 56, by receptaculum purgamentorum). 
A clearing of drains ; i. e., sewers, purga- 
tio cloacarum (Traj. ap. Plin. Ep., 10,4): 
to open a drain, incile aperire ; to 
one, incile ducere. 

DRAIN, v. (a field, &c.), siccare (general 
term, to dry up, paludes, agros, &c.): fos- 
sis siccare (e. g., humidum locum): fos- 
sas percutere ad colligendum humorem 
agrorum : * fossis percussis hamorem agri 
colligere. 

DRAINAGE, aque deductio. 

DRAKE, anas mas. || Ducks and 
drakes, testarum in mare jaculationes 
(Min. Feliz): to play at ducks and drakes, 
testarum in mare jaculationibus ludere 
(Min. Fel.) ; or testes teretes ita super 
undas irrotare, ut assiduo saltu subleven- 
tur (the game is fully described, Min. Fel., 
Expos. Is lusus est, testam teretem, jac- 
tatione fluctuum levigatam, legere de lito- 
Te; eam testam plano situ digitis compre- 
hensam, inclinem ipsum cs humilem, 
quantum potest, su un irrotare, ut 
illad jaculum vel Fotis maris raderet, 
vel enataret, dum leni impetu labitur ; vel 
summis fiuctibus tonsis emicaret, emer- 
geret, dum assiduo saltu sublevatur. Is 
se in pueris victorem ferebat, cujus testa 
et procurreret longius, et frequentius ex- 
siliret). To make ducks and drakes of his 
money, rem suam conficere or lacerare; 
effundere, profundere, &c. : 

DRAM. || The weight, drachma (as 
weight, Plin., 21, 34, 109). || Collo- 

wtal; for a very little, tantulum 

@ favorite word of Cicero's): if there 
could be a single dram of difference, si in- 
teresse quippiam tantulum modo possit 
(potuerit, &c.): not a single dram of, ne 
tantulum quidem. || The quantity 
swallowed at a draught, haustus: 
a dram of brandy, haustus vini e frumen- 
to expressi. A dram drinker, vini e fru- 
mento expressi potor or (Plaut.) potator. 

DRAMA, fabula: drama: pd rea 
poema (dus. Ep., 18,5; Diom., 4, 80, P.; 
necessary as technical term). Vid. Puay. 

DRAMATIC, scenicus (Varr., Ling. 
Lat., 9,11, 17): dramaticus (épaparenés ; 
Diom., 4, 80, P.; necessary as technical 
term). The dramatic art, * ars scenica: 
dramatic poets, poete scenici: dramatic 
Poetry, * poesis scenica : to give a dramatic 
description of any thing, sic exponere ali- 
quid, quasi agatur res (Cic., Tusc., 1, 4, 8). 
Vid. Drama, Pray. 

DRAMATICALLY, scenice ; velut sce- 
nice (e. g., fieri, Quint. 6, 1, 36). To rep- 
resent any thing dramatically, sic propo- 
nere aliquid, quasi agatur res, non quasi 
narretur (Cic., Tusc., 1, 4, 8); aliquid ita 
ostendere, ut non clarior futura sit spec- 
tantibus (Quint., 8, 3, 63). 

DRAMATIST, poeta scenicus (Varr., 
Z. Te; '9) 115.37). 

DRAMATIZE, ad actus scenarum com- 
ponere : loquentem, ntem facere ali- 
quem (to dramatize a ). 

DRAPE, v. || Make cloth [vid. 
erat || Jeer, satirize, vid. 

D ER, qui pannos vendit. To be 
a draper, pannos vendere, venditare. 

DRAPERY. || Cloth manufac 
ture, textrinum (sc. opus, wearing, Cic.). 

Cloth; woollen cloth [vid. es 
i Dravery (@s applie 





to the rep- | (vinum, &c.): promere (with or without 


DRAW 


resentation of dress in painting 
and sculpture), vestitus: amictus 
(dress): rugz, sinus (the folds, &c., of the 
dress), Any painter or sculptor is famous 
for his draperies, * pictor (or statuarius) 
aliquis sinusque vestium singulari 
opere artificioque exprimit or imitatur. 
Painters take great liberties in their dra- 
peries, * pictoribus in adornandis vestibus 
magnam omnes damus impunitatem et 


licentiam. 

DRAUGHT. || Action or state of 
drawing. (A) Generally, tractus. 
Beasts of draught, pecudes ad vehen- 
dum idonez. (B) Particularly: (a) 
With a net, bolus 
onymy for the “ draug 
e. g., bolum quanti emerent, Suet., Rhet., 
1); jactus (late, Val. Mar., jactus retis, 
Dig... (6) In drinking, haustus, 
To drink large draughts, largis hausti- 
bus bibere: to drink often, but only small 
draughts each time, sepe sed exiguis haus- 
tibus bibere (f) : to drink at one draught, 
in hauriendo non respirare (Plin.): to 
drink off at @ single draught, uno impetu 
epotare : to drink a great quantity at one 

kt, plurimum uno potu haurire. 
(c) Current of air, venti meatus or 
ventus only: there is a draught here, huc 
fert ventus (Ces., B. G., 3,15). || Sketch, 
picture, vid. || Detachment (of forces), 
id. By these draughts of his forces for 
the Volscian war, parte exercitus ad Vol- 
scium avocata bellum (Liv., 4,61). || The 
depth to which a vessel sinks; ves- 
sels of light or small draught, naves plane 
carinis ( flat-bottomed) or plano alveo: of 
deep draught, gravia navigia (heavy, Ces.). 
(OF sprinkle poe pegs pk 
bitio (4 dra to be sippéd); poculum 
medicatum (ihe cup with the medicine in 
it): a draught prepared with wine, vino- 
lentam medicamentum: to prepare a 
draught (in a cup), medicamentum in 
poculo diluere: to give a draught to a 
person, potui i medicamentum dare. 
RAUGHT-BOARD, tabula lusoria : 

al 


DRAUGHT-HORSE, equus vectuarius 
(Varr., R., R., 2, 7, 15, ed. Schneid., where 
others read, less correctly, vectorius or vec- 
tarius); equus rhedarius or carrucarius 
(a coach-horse, according to the analogy 
of mulus rhedarius in Varr. and Ulp.); 
equus plaustrarius (dray-horse, after plaus- 
trarius asinus, Cat.): draught-horses, equi 
jugales (a pair). ; 

DRAUGHTS, Indus duodecim scripto- 
rum. Vid. CHEss. 

DRAUGHTS-MAN, calculus. 

DRAW, re. Pull forward slowly, 
&c., trahere (to draw by force; in very 
— of the English meanings of the 
word; e. g., to draw water from a well, 
aquam ex puteo; @ weapon out of a body, 
ferrum e vulnere, telum de corpore, both 
Ov.: to be drawing his last breath, extre- 
mum spiritum, Phed. [animam agere in 
Prose]: also improperly, to be drawn to 
any thing, trahi or trahi et duci ad ali- 
quid : to draw any body from, trahere ali- 
quem longius a re: ta dram any body 
over to one’s opinion, trahere aliquem ad 
suam sententiam, &c.): ducere (to lead ; 
@s used figuratively, ducunt volentem 
fata, nolentem trahunt): vehere (to 
draw a vehicle; of horses, &c.; also equi 
vehunt aliquem). To draw a carriage, 
currum vehere (general term); currum 
ducere (to drag it along ; of men ; cf. Cic., 
Tusc., 1, 47,113). To draw any thing to 
any thing, trahere or attrahere ad aliquid 
to draw ships to shore, naves subducere 
1 e., after the voyage is ended) ; naves tra- 
here ad litora (against the will of the crew, 
Sall., Fragm. ap Serv., Virg. ZEn., 3, 425). 
To draw any thing to one’s seif, ad se tra- 
here or attrahere: ad se allicere et tra- 
here (properly ; e. g., of the magnet): to 
draw any thing through any thing, traji- 
cere aliquid per aliquid (e. g., thread 
through the eye of a needle). || Of draw- 
ing liquids. (a) Props. haurire. To 
draw water from a well, aquam haurire de 
Puteo; aquam trahere ex puteo (with 
reference to the lifting it up): to draw 
(beer, &c.), de dolio haurire or eximere 





DRAW 


dolio): defundere (i. e., ex cado in crate 
ram atque ex hdc in pocula, Orell., who 
says that diffundere ee., 5, 50) is “ vinum 
ex lacu in dolia, vel ex his in amphoras 


be added, delineare imagines, &c.): pin- 
gare Ce eens aan Ser ative, specie 
ominis, &c.): depingere (also aliquid ; 
imaginem in tabula, Ov. ; also of depicting 
in words, rempublicam in sermone aliquo 
depingere, Cic.): describere (figurative- 
ly). To draw figures in the dust, quedam 
or formas in pulvere describere : to draw 
any thing weil, probe depingere aliquid : 
to be able to draw, i scientiam 
habére. || PHrasEs (more or less idio- 
matical) with “to draw.”"—To draw srt, 
frenos eximere equo (Liv.): frenos de- 
trahere equo or equis (Liv., 4, 33: prop- 
erly, to take off the bridle) ; equi reficiendi 
(or -orum -orum) causa subsistere (to 
rest one’s horse; after Cas., B. C., 2, 42, 
end). To draw BLoop, sanguinem mit- 
tere alcui (to bleed him; properly); cru- 
orem eicere (e. g., levi ictu, Tac.). To 
draw pry, exhaurire (e. g., the treasury, 
erarium ; also omnem pecuniam ex #ra- 
rio exhaurire ; @ province, provinciam 
sumtibus et jacturis; any body, sumtu 
exhaurire aliquem). To draw TEARS, 
movére lacrimas (Quint., 4, 2, 77): lacri- 
mas ciére (Virg.); commovére (Curt.); 
from any body, * tantum alicui misericor- 
diam commovére, ut lacrimas tenére non 
possit; from the people, fletum movére 
populo; from any body against his will, 
lacrimas excutere alicui (Ter.) : he would 
have drawn tears from the very stones, 
lapides mehercule flére coegisset. To 
draw in LENGTH, producere, trahere, ex- 
trahere (with reference to time); tendere, 
extendere (with reference to space). To 
draw CUTS or LoTs, sortes ducere [vid. 
Lot]: to draw a lot, sortem ducere or 
educere. To draw a LINE, lincam scri- 





gladio stricto. To draw curtains [vid. 
CurTaIn]. To draw @ CONCLUSION or 
INFERENCE ; vid. the substantives. To 
draw comFoRT from any thing, se solari 
aliqua re; hoc solatio utor, quod, &c., 
hoc est mihi solatio. To draw any body's 
ATTENTION [vid. ATTENTION]. To draw 
MONEY from the treasury, pecuniam (sum- 
tum, &c.) ex erario haurire. To draw 
@ BILL, conscribere syngrapham: per- 
scribere uniam : delegatione solutio- 
nem Zilles to draw a payable at 
Athens, permutare alicui pecuniam Athe- 
nas: to draw a bill upon any body, ali- 
quem delegare alicui (a quo fiat numera- 
tio, Cic.). To draw a HARE, leporem ex- 
enterare. To draw a TOOTH, dentem (ali- 
cui evellere [vid. ToorH}. To draw a 
BOw, arcum adducere (Virg.). 

To Draw astpe, aliquem sevocare: 
aliquem seducere. 

To Draw away, abducere, deducere, 
avertere: avocare: sevocare ( from duty, 
&c.); any body from agriculture, abdu- 
cere aliquem ab pag eo ae aoe 
ab agricultura. To draw any away 
from duty. Vid. Dury. 

To Draw Back, pedem or gradum re- 
ferre (of an army); secedere (to step 
aside, of persons); se subtrahere (by de- 
grees or imperceptibly) : to draw back from 
any thing, recedere a, &c.; se recipere 
a; se removére a, &c. (to withdraw). 

To Drawn. Vid. INvErcLE, ENTIcE. 

To DRAW NEAR, prope accedere : ap- 
propinquare (to come near, both with ref- 
erence to place): prope adesse: subesse 
(to be close at hand): 


thing, (propius) accedere ad, with accusa- 
tive io draw near the town with the army, 
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exercitum ad urbem (propius) admo- 
vére: a period or time draws near when, 
&c., prope adest, quum, &c.: the seventh 
day was drawing near, appetebat dies 
septimus. 

To Draw orF (froma cask). Vid. To 
Draw (of liquids). 

To Draw orr. [Vid. To Draw Away.] 
To draw off the mind from any thing, men- 
tem or mentis aciem a re abducere, or se- 
vocare: to draw off any body’s attention. 
Bis: Distract]. ||= Puli off, detra- 

ere alicui or de aliqua re; a ring, alicui 
de digito annulum detrahere or auferre ; 
alicui annulum extrahere or eximere. 

‘o draw off troops, abducere exercitum 
(infect re) ab aliquo loco. 

To Draw on. || Z'0 cause, vid. || 7’o 
entice, vid. 

To Draw OVER (io a party, &c.), abdu- 
cere (e. g., the soldiers) : aliquem partici- 
pem facere alicujus rei; aliquem alicujus 
rei socium or in alicujus rei societatem 
assumere (e. g., to a plan, consilii; to a 
conspiracy, conjurationis): aliquem in 
suas partes ducere or trahere; aliquem 
ad causam perducere (to one’s side): in 
sententiam suam adducere, or (quite) per- 
ducere (to an opinion): to try to bring 
any body over, alicujus animum or ali- 
quem tentare (e. g., by money, threats, 
&c.): aliquem or alicujus animum solli- 
citare (e. g., by money, threats, &c.). 

To Draw out, extrahere: educere 
(milites ex castris, &c.): elicere (tempt 
out). To draw out a secret, expiscari ali- 
quid: to draw one’s money out of a con- 
cern, renunciare societatem, or socio. 

To Draw TIGHT, astringere (to make 
tighter, &c., by drawing on; e.g., a fet- 
ter, vinculum) ; intendere, contendere 
(to strain or draw tight what before was 
008€). 

To Draw vp (in writing), scribere (to 
write out, write down a letter, law, writing, 
will, edtct, &c.): conscribere (to compose 
in writing): concipere (to conceive in 
words): perscribere (to write down care- 
Sully, exactly, or at length, an edict, a de- 
cree of the Senate, an account, &c.) : con- 
ficere (to compose; general term). 

DRAW, v., intr. || 43 @ beast of 
burden, trahere: to make a beast draw, 
jugum imponere. 

RAW-BRIDGE, * pons qui tolli or de- 
mitti potest: to let down the draw-bridge, 
*pontem demittere. 

DRAWER. || One who fetches wa- 
ter from a well, aquarius (masculine) : 
*mulier aquam ferens ( feminine) : 
aquator (in the army). || One whose 
business itis to draw liquors from 
the casks, cellarius: minister caupon® 
(at an inn; after Cod, Just., 9, 9, 29): 
puer cauponius (Plaut. Pen., 5, 9, 19): 
* pueris cauponiis prepositus. 

DRAWER, (of @ chest), loculus: foru- 


us. 

DRAWER (of a bill), * debitor ex syn- 
grapha: qui syngrapham conscribit or 
conscripsit; qui pecuniam perscribit. The 
drawer of a bill on Athens, qui pecuniam 
Athenas permutat or permutavit. 

DRAWER (of pictures, &c.). Vid. 
PAINTER. 

DRAWERS (chest of), * arca (quotidi- 
ana): armarium. Vid. CuEstr [Syn. in 
Box]. 

DRAWERS (a pair of), * tegumenta 
feminuw interiora. 

DRAWING (the art of), graphis, idos, 
FS. (ypadis, Vitr., 1,1, 4); pure Latin, pic- 
tura linearis (Plin., 35, 3, 5): to have 
learned drawing, graphidos scientiam ha- 
bére; graphidos non imperitum esse : to 
tnvent drawing, or the art of drawing, 
picturam linearem invenire. 

DRAWING (i. e., the picture drawn), 

ictura linearis (general term); * tabella 
inearis: imago (image, picture): desig- 
natio (a plan of a building, &c.). 

DRAWING-BOOK, * chart, in quibus 
imagines ad imitandum proposite deli- 
neantur: * volumen imaginum, que ad 
imitationem delineandi proponuntur (a 
book containing copies for drawing ; after 
Quint., 1, 1, 35). 

DRAWING-MASTER, * magister deli- 
Deandi; ri ae graphices. 
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DRAWING-PAPER, * charta delinean- 


do apta. 

DRAWING-PLASTER, emplastrum 
vesicatorium. 

DRAWING-ROOM, cecus (olkos, gener- 
al term): exedra (éédpa, room for parties, 
both ends of which formed a semicircle, with 
a circular bench. It was uncovered : vid. 
Vitr., 7, 5, 2, and 7, 9, 2): *cubiculum 
cultu insigne, or quo amici me visendi 
causd conveniunt: atrium (the ante-cham- 
ber where the clients were received) : porti- 
cus (a hall or walk with columns): diveta 
(Otatta; @ saloon in the garden) : a small- 
drawing-room, exedrium; atriolum. || 4 
sovereign’s drawing-room (i.e., lev- 
ee; perhaps * regis or regine salutatori- 
um cubiculum, after salutatorium cubile, 
Plin.) ; or by circumlocution with aula re- 
gia (court) salutare, salutatio. He took 
him aside at a drawing-room, and said, 
seducto in salutatione affirmavit (Suet., 
Claud., 37). The drawing-room is over, 
salutatio defluxit (Cic.): to attend a draw- 
ing-room, principem salutare: to have a 
right to attend the drawing-room, ad aulam 
admitti: mot to be allowed to attend a 
drawing-room, prohiberi publica saluta- 
tione (Suet., Vesp., 4). 

RAWAL, distrahere: dilatare (to pro- 
nounce too long or broad, as fault; the 
former of words, voces ; the latter of letters, 
literas; instead of which, Gell., 4, 6, uses 
literas tractim pronunciare): decantare 
aliquid (in a sing-song way): [a= didu- 
cere verba is without authority. T’o drawl 
out the words, syllabas intendere (Gelil., 


DRAY, carrus or carrum (four- 

} wheeled) : sarracum 
(according to’ Quintilian, a sordidum no- 
men): plaustrum (general term for wag- 
on, &c.): traha (without wheels). 

DRAYMAN, plaustrarius (Ulp.). 

DREAD, s. Vid. Fear. 

DREAD, v. Vid. ro Fear, 

DREAD, adj. || Terrible, vid. || Aw- 
ful, vid. 

DREADFUL, terribilis (causing fright ; 
terrificus is poetical only): horribilis : 
horrendus (causing horror): atrox (fear- 
ful, frightful; e. g., death, bloodshed) : 
immanis (monstrous, quite unnatural, 
cruel; e. g., animal, deed, character) : foe- 
dus (causing indignation, abominable ; 
€. g., projects, war, fire, or conflagration) : 
dirus (dire): trux (causing men to shud- 
der; e. g. of looks): incredibilis (that 
can’t be conceived; e. g., stupidity, stupidi- 
tas): to be the bearer of seme dreadful 
news, miros terrores afferre ad aliquem. 

DREADFULLY, terribilem or horren- 
dum in modum; atrociter; foede; fo- 
dum in modum. 

DREADLESS. Vid. Fearxess. 

DREAM, s., somnium (also figurative- 
ly, “an illusion,” &c.: [4¢° insomnium 
is rare, and found only in the plural, in 
classical prose): a vision seen in a dream, 
species per somnum oblata, or in quiete 
visa; visus nocturnus: in a dream, per 
somnum; in somnis; per quietem; in 
quiete: to have a@ dream, somniare ; spe- 
ciem vidére in quiete: to have pleasant 
dreams, somniis uti jucundissimis : to have 
a remarkable dream, mirum somnium 
somniare : to interpret a dream, somnium 
interpretari, or conjicere ; somnium in- 
terpretatione explicare: it seems like a 
dream, somnio similis res mihi videtur: 
dreams often come true, multa somnia vera 
evadunt: any body appears to me in a 
dream, imago alicujus in somnio mihi 
venit: to have a day-dream, vigilantem 
somniare: to indulge in (day) dreams, 
somnia sibi fingere (ef. Lucr., 1, 104): to 
see any thing in a dream, aliquid in som- 
nis or in quiete vidére: mere dreams! 
somnia! it is all a dream about the money, 
de argento somnium: the god of dreams, 
Morpheus (Mopdeds ; in heathen mytholo- 
gy): one who interprets or explains dreams, 
somnierum interpres or conjector ; also 
conjector simply ; conjectrix (of a female). 

REAM, v., somniare (also pea 
ly =to have strange or foolish ideas or 
imaginations) : dormitare (only figura- 
tively, to live thoughtlessly or idly): to 
dream any thing or of any thing, somni- 
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are aliquid or de aliqua re; dormientem 
vidére aliquid animo; vidére aliquid in 
somnis (i. e., to see any thing in one’s 
sleep) ; also per somnum, or per quietem, 
or secundum quietem: to dream of an 
body, somniare de aliquo. J dre 
somniavi; somnium mihi fuit ; in somnis 
visus sum, with infinitive (vid. Cic., De 
Divin., 1, 24, 49; Plaut., Cure., 2, 2, 20): 
people or they dream, somniatur: to dream 
when one is wide awake, vigilantem somni- 
are: I dreamed a strange dream, mirum 
somnium somniavi: J never dreamed of 
that, quod non somniabam: you are 
dreaming ! dormitas! (our “ you are 
asleep |”): what are you dreaming about ? 
quid somnias? (i.e., what idle notion have 
you gotin your head?) || To be slug- 
ish; to dream away one’s hours, 
agere satatem desidiose (Luer., 6, 1129): 
tempus dormitare in otio (Plaut., Asin., 


pan aS) 

DREAM-BOOK, * liber somniorum in- 
terpres. 

DREAMER. || One who dreams, 
somnians ( properly) : dormitator ( figura- 
tively, one who is or acts as if he were 
asleep, Plaut., Trin., 4, 2,20, and 142). || 4 
fanciful man; a visionary [vid. 
Entuustast]. || 4% idler, homo som- 
niculosus or veternosus (@ sleepy fellow, 
asluggard): dormitator (Plaut.). 

DREAMY, somniculosus : veternosus 
(sleepy, lethargic) : tardus (slow, stupid) : 
somnians (e. g., somniantes philosophi). 

DREARINESS. Vid. DismaLngss. 

DREARY. Vid. Dismau. 

DREGGISH, eee (containing 

DREGGY, dregs) : turbidus (e. 
g., aqua; spring, scaturigo): turbatus 
limo (muddy; e. g., aqua). 

DREGS. || The sediment of Ir 
quors, fex: sedimentum: crassamen- 
tum: crassamen (the sediment in general, 
if it ts thick): relating to dregs, feecarius: 
made or pressed out of the dregs of any 
thing, feecibus (vini, &c.) expressus: to 
empty a stone bottle to the dregs, cadum 
potare face tenus (Hor., Od., 3, 15, 16). 
Fia. The dregs of the people, fx populi: 
perditissima et infima fwx populi: sor- 
des et fex urbis: sentina reipublice. 
|| Dross, sweepings, purgamenta, 
orum, plural: quisquiliw (refuse, Cecil 
in Fest.). 

DRENCH, irrigare (to irrigate ; poet- 
ical, rigare) : humidum, madidum face- 
re or reddere: madefacere (to make wet): 
satiare: saturare (to satiate, to saturate, 
to let any thing soak in water). To be 
drenched, humidum, &c. : fieri, madefieri, 
madescere: to drench with any thing, ma- 
defacere aliqua re (e. g., the ground with 
blood, terram sanguine) ; perfundere ali- 
qua re (to wet any thing by sprinkling or 
pouring something over it; e. g., aliquid 
lacrimis) : tncessant showers of rain, which 
drenched the fields or plains, imbres con- 
tinui campis omnibus inundantes (Liv., 
8, 24). j| Zo saturate with drink; e. 
g., to be drenched with wine, potione com- 
pletum esse: one who drenches himself 
with wine, potor, potator: to drench one’s 
self with wine, potare: se obruere vino. 
|| Drenched, uvidus (e. g., of fields, rura 
continuis imbribus ; vestimenta, Hor. ; 
also, “drenched with wine,” Hor.). || To 
physic by violence, medicamentum 
or potionem vi inserere in os (equi, &c., 
after Cic., De Or., 2, 39, 162) ; potionare 
(e. g., jumentum, Veg.; a low word, but 
probably technical term), 

DRENCH, s., *largus haustus (a swill ; 
e. g., uno haustu; uno impetu epotare ; 
uno potu haurire). || Physic for a 
brute. [Vid. Mepicrne.]_ || Physic 
that must be given by violence; & 
g., to give a drench. Vid. TO DRENCH. 

DRESS. || Clothes [vid., also, GAR- 
MENT]: a@ dress to wear in the house, ves- 
tis domestica (opposed to vestis forensis) : 
not to put on the same dress a second time, 
non iterare vestem: silk dresses, serica, 
orum; bombycina, orum: a party-color- 
ed dress, vestis varia; vestimentum ver- 
sicolor: to make a dress, vestem facere: 
nobody but a fool will judge of a man by 
his dress, stultissimus est, qui hominem 
aut ex veste aut ex conditione, que ves- 
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tis mode nobis circumdata est, estimat 
(Sen. Ep. 47, 14) ; ladies’ dress, mundus 
muliebris: # the Roman dress, Ro- 
mano habitu uti: the whole nation has worn 
that dress ever since, quem morem vestis 
exinde gens universa‘tenet. || Splendid 
clothes, ornatus: vestis ornatus (gener- 
al term, any thing that may serve as orna- 
ment): Ornamentum (as the means 0 
beautifying) : cultus (whatever serves 
body as an external ornament): apparatus 
magnitici (splendid apparel or 3 ap- 
paratus magnifici viteque cultus. Full 
dress, ornatus dierum sollemnium (gar- 
ments or dress for particular occasions ; e. 
g-, Sunday dress); also, vestis forensis ; 
tz full dress, pretextatus: over-smart or 
tawdry dress, cultus speciosior quam pre- 
tiosior : dissentiens a ceteris habitus: to 
be fond of dress, semper exornatum ince- 
dere (after Plaut., Epid., 2, 2, 42); sem- 
per nove vestitum esse (i. e., to be always 
dressed in the newest fashion): a person 
too fond of dress, qui nimio indulget vesti- 
tui; * cultds mollioris studiosus: to change 
one’s dress, calceos et vestimenta mutare 
(Cic., Mil., 10, 28). 

DRESS, Trans. || To clothe, vesti- 
re: convestire (to furnish with a dress ; 
then, also, to put on any covering): veste 
tegere (to cover with a dress): veste indu- 
ere aliquem: vestem induere alicui (to 
clothe any body with any dress): veste al- 
iquem amicire (to cover any body with ; to 
wrap any body up in any thing; e. g.,a@ 
cloak) : to dress one’s self, induere sibi ves- 
tem or se veste: veste indui (to put ona 
dress) ; (veste) se amicire (to wrap one's 
self up: e. g., in a cloak); calceos et ves- 
timenta sumere (to put on one’s things or 
apparel) ; he used to dress himself without 
any assistance, et calceabat ipse sese et 
amiciebat (Suet., Vesp., 21). Dressed, in- 
dutus; vestitus: dressed in white, candide 
Vestitus ; albatus (in a festival garment ; 

to atratus, sordidatus, dressed in 
black). || To clothe elegantly, ali- 
quem exornare; with any thing, aliqua 
re (e. g., with a party-colored dress, varia 
_Veste). || Zo adorn, to deck, vid. || To 
dress a wound, alligare, deli , obli- 
gare vulnus; also, preligare (to tie in 
front): curare vulnus (general term, 
Liv. ; ligare, in this meaning, is poetical). 
|| MiscELLANEOUS PHRASES. TJ'o dress 
@ garden, &c. (vid. CULTIVATE, TrLL]: 
to dress the ground for putting in 
seed, agrum e ire sationibus or pre- 
ee frumentis : to dress the hair, capil- 
comere; comam in gradus formare 
or frangere: to dress leather or hides, su- 
bigere: depsere: conficere: perficere : 
well-dressed skins, aluta tenuiter confecta: 
to dress hemp, hamis ferreis linum pecte- 
re: to dress a vine, vitem amputare, liga- 
re (to prune and tie it up): to dress stones, 
Saxa coequare (Varr. ap. Non.). To 
dress a horse, strigili radere or subradere. 
|| To prepare victuals for the table, 
cibum parare or comparare [vid. To 
Cook] : to dress one’s own food, sibi ma- 
nu sud parare cibum: dressed, coctus; 
igne ee a not rad which 
means “boiled”); to use fire for dressing 
one’s food, uti igne ad mitigandum or ad 
molliendum cibum. 

DRESS, v., INTR., vestiri, amiciri aliqua 
Te: to dress like a Roman, Romano habi- 
tu uti: not to dress better than a slave, se 
non servo melius vestire (+): to order 
the people to dress in the same manner, eo- 
dem ornatu etiam populum vestiri jubé- 
re: the whole nation has dressed in the 
same style ever since, hunc morem vestis 
exinde géns universa tenet. 

DRESSER. || One who dresses a 
person, perhaps cubicularius, in as far 
as that is his principal employment. || Of 
a vineyard, vitiumcultor. || Of wool, 
lanarius. || Kitchen-dresser, *mensa 
eulinaria. 

DRESSING (of meat), coctura (especial- 
ly of the manner of dressing): of a wound, 
curatio (treatment in general): of cloth, po- 
litura. || A dressing, cataplasma (xard- 
rAacpa), malagma (uGddaypa): fomentum 
(warm poultice): to apply or put dressings 
on any thing, fomenta alicui rei admové- 
re. ||As cant phrase. To give any 
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body a good dressing, probe percutere, 
bene depexum dare, verberibus or fusti- 
bus derigare aliquem (all comical). 

DRESSING-BOX, scrinium. Vid. Box. 

DRESSING-GOWN, vestis domestica 
(a house-dress, in general): vestis noc- 
turna. 

DRESSING-ROOM, vestiarium (though 
with the ancients this was the room in which 
the dresses were kept [= wardrobe}, but in 
which they did not dress). 

DRESSING-TABLE, abacus (on which 
gold vessels, vases, &c., were placed): ca- 
thedra (chair used by Roman ladies at 
their toilette, Bott., Sabina, 1, p. 35). 

DRIB. Vid. ro Crop, To Cur oFF. 

DRIBBLE. Vid. To Drie. 

DRIBBLET (little drop), nummus 
(small coin; then a trifling sum in gen- 


eral), 
DRIER. By circumlocution with sicca- 
&e. 


DRIFT. || Impulse, vis (overbearing 
power) : ientia (é t force): im- 
pulsus (impulse): *‘ we are under the drift 


of passions,” cupiditates dominationem in 
nos habent: to do any thing under the 
drift of passion, cupide agere ; impetu 
quodam trahi ad aliquid. || Violence, 
vis; gravitas; incitatio; impetus. [Sy¥wn. 
in VIoLENCE.] || 4 shower (of rain), 
imber repente effusus or imber only ; also, 
imber violenter fusus; (of hail) vis cre- 
berrime grandinis; (of snow) vis nivis 
creberrime (after Liv., 28, 37): “a drift 
of bullets” (Shaksp.), magna vis glandium 
or telorum (ef. Tac., Agr., 36, 1): velut 
nubes glandium or telorum (ef. Liv., 21, 
55). || Tendency, consilium: proposi- 
tum: finis [vid. Arm]: to have such or 
such a drift, pertinére ad ali- 
quid: that’s my drift, hoc meum consili- 
um or hoc mihi propositum est: my drift 
is this, hoc specto or volo: what's the drift 
of this speech or discourse? quorsum hee 
spectat oratio? or quid igitur spectat hec 
oratio? the drift of this speech is, that, &c., 
hee eo pertinet oratio, ut, &c.: the drift 
of it is quite different from what was imag- 
ined, alio spectat: since nobody knew the 
exact drift of this answer, id responsum 

uo valeret, quum intelligeret nemo. 
1 Drift-sand, syrtis (cipris) ; mons 
arene (ef. Plin., 3, 1,3, ed. Hard.): drifts 
of snow, nives exaggerate, * nives per ven- 
tum congeste: drift-wood, * ligna ad litus 
delata. 

DRIFT, v. Vid. To Drive. 

DRIFT, reine fluitare in alto (e.g. 
tempestatibus, Cic. ; of a ship); ad litus 
ferri, deferri (of aA sand-drifts, * are- 
ne vento in altum sublate feruntur: the 
snow drifts, *nives per ventum conge- 
runtur. 

DRILL. || To perforate, terebrare 
(to make a hole with a drill or gimlet) : 
perterebrare (quite through): perforare 
(general term for piercing holes). {Vid. 
TO PerForaTE.] || To entice, allure, 

_ I To exercise troops, *milites in 
armis tractandis exercére: exercére: to 
be well drilled, *armorum usum habére ; 
*armorum usu prestare: to drill the 
troops well after Roman fashion, mili- 
tes perpetuis exercitiis ad Roman# dis- 
cipline formam igere (i. e., to intro- 
duce the Roman tactics) ; milites frequen- 
tibus exercitiis ad preelia preparare (to 
fit them for battle). - 
|| 4A boring tool, terébra 
(rptxavov, rpyxdytov): modiolus (xovi- 
xiov; @ bore with indented edge; vid. Cels., 
8, 3,in.). || A baboon, *simia pavianus 
(Zinn.). || Drill sergeants, milites ad 
tradendam disciplinam immixti manipu- 
lis (general term, Agr., 28, 2): armorum 
doctores (those who superintend the drill- 
ing): campi doctores (with reference to 
military evolutions; vid. Salmas., £1. 
Lampr., vol. i., p. 1012, Haack.). 

DRILL-PLOUGH or DRILLING-MA- 
CHINE, * machina seminando agro facta. 

DRINK, s., potio: potus. Vid. Dainx- 
ING. 

DRINK, v., bibere (verb transitive and 
intransitive, to drink, from thirst, like a 
human being; and also improperly ; e. g., 

inem, haustus justitie; aliquid aure, 
Hor.) : potare (verb transitive and intrans- 
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itive ; to drink like a beast ; hence, to drima 
large draughts, to swill one’s self with li 
quor, tipple, &c.; but potus and potatus 
are classical for “having drunk”): hauri- 
re (transitively and intransitively, to take 
or draw any fluid into one’s mouth, espe- 
cially in large draughts) : sorbére (to sip 
quietly in small quantities, and with half 
closed lips, coagulum lactis, ovum): poti- 
onem alicujus rei bibere or haurire (io 
swallow or take off a draught of it): uti al- 
iqua re (to take it as one’s usual drink) : 
vino deditum esse (in the intransitive sense 
of “to drink’ =to be a drunkard ; vid. 
“to drink hard,” below). five any body 
any thing to drink, alicui bibere dare ; 
also any thing, aliquid (general term) ; 
ministrare alicui bibere (as cup-bearer, at- 
tendant, &c.); alicui — or potui 
dare aliquid (a draught of medicine). To 
order a man ing to drink, alicui bi- 
bere dari jubére ; to drink hard, plarimum 
bibere (also of drinking much in one par- 
ticular instance) ; vino indulgére or dedi- 
tum esse (habitually): to drink a little too 
much, paullo plus adhibére (Ter., Heaut., 
2, 1, 8): crapulam potare (Plaut., Rud., 
2, 7, 28; to drink to intorication) : to drink 
one's self drunk, vino se obruere: to drink 
through whole days, totos dies potare or 
perpotare: to sit up drinking till night- 
fall, perpotare ad vesperum: to drink 
with any body till he falls under the table, 
aliquem vino deponere (Plaut., Aul., 3, 6, 
39). To drink any body's health. Vid. 
To DRINK To. 

DazINK 3n, bibere (e. g., lana bibit colo- 
rem, Plin.): imbibere (mostly improperly). 

DRINK TO any body, salutem alicui pro- 
pinare (Plaut., Stich., 3, 2, 16); salutare 
amicum nominatim or amicum nomina- 
tim vocare in bibendo (this resembled most 
nearly our own fashion in that respect ; 
vid. Ascon. ad Cic., ii. Verr., 1, 26, p. 321, 
Schutz). I drink to you! bene te! bene 
tibi (vid. Zumpt, § 759). Let every one 
take his cup and drink to Messala! bene 
Messalam! sua quisque ad pocula dicat 
(Tibull., 2, 1, 33). 

To Drink vp, ebibere (general term; 
epotare, in classical Latin, only in parti- 
ctple perfect passive, epotus, drunk up) : 
exhaurire (to drain out, as it were, empty 
Out; e. g., wine, poi: medicine) : exsic- 
care (to dry out, said jocosely ; a bottle, la- 
genas, Quint. Cic., in Cic. Ep., 16, 26, 2, 
where im is used with it): exanclare 
poculo (as # were, to pump out from the 
bowl, wine, vinum, jocosely, Plaut., Stich., 
1, 3, fin.): sorbére, exsorbére (to suck 
out; e. g., 6g@s, Ova): to drink up to tha 
es potare fece tenus (Hor., Od. 3, 

5, 16). 

DRINK-MONEY, munusctlum (gener- 
al term for little gift). 

DRINKABLE, potabilis (general term, 
ing ; later only): salu- 
bri potu (healthy as drink): things eat 
ble and drinkable, esculenta et potulenta, 
orum, plural. 

DRINKER, potor (the drinker in as far 
as he empties any given drinking-vessel) : 
potator (he who is fond of drink, a wine- 
bibber) : combibo: compétor (a bottle. 
companion ; bibo is only met with later in 
Jul. Firmic., Mathes., 5, 4, extr.): a hard 
drinker, acer potor; vini capacissimus : 
to be a great drinker, plurimum bibere (to 
drink much, or to be able to drink much) ; 
vino deditum esse : vino indulgére (to be 





given to drink). 
DRINKING, potio (the taking in of a 
fluid, and also the draught drunk): potas 


(drinking ; but with reference to what is 


Cic.): sorbitio (the sipping in of a liquid, 
as action, and what hipaa Bike § @ potion, 
medicine). In modern writers we 
find bibitio bibitus, which, however, are 
quite unclassical. Mouerate drinking, po- 
tio modica; potus moderatus; moderate 
eating and drinking, temperate esce 
modiceque potiones: while in the act of 
drinking, in media potione : a biben- 


DEL. 


dum: a drinking-cup er vessel [vid. Cup]: 
a drirking-companion, combibo, compo- 
tor: fond of drinking, ebriosus: to be 
fond of drinking, vino deditum esse; vi- 
nolentum esse (to be a drinker); ebrio- 
sum esse; also potare (i.e., to drink hard) ; 
vino indulgére: fondness for drinking, 
ebriositas (Cic., T'usc., 4, 12, 27): vinolen- 
tia (propensity for drinking wine): to 
spend whole days in drinking, totos dies 
potare or perpotare ; perpotare ad vespe- 
rum (from morn till night). Eating and 
drinking is usually cibus et potio (ec. g., 
cibo et potione completum esse) ; and 
Krebs condemns potus altogether ; but Cic- 
ero uses tt in speaking of the mind, quum 
ea pars animi—immoderato sit obstupe- 
facta potu atque pastu. | 

DRINKING-BOUT, comissatio (in the 
Roman sense, after a formal ccena, attend- 
ed by singing and dancing, and followed 
by wandering up and down the streets, vis- 
iting others, to drink again with them, and 
similar excesses). [[3gP> Cic., Cat. Maj., 
13, 45, and ad Div., 9. 24, 3, uses compo- 
tatio, as translation of the Greek cuprdctov; 
but neither by him nor by others was it used 
as a Roman expression. 

DRINKING-CUP. Vid. Cup. 

DRIP, ||v., Tr., instillare, down on any 
thing, alicui rei, in aliquid ({g> stillare 
ts peetical), ||v., INTR., stillare destillare 
(to drip down); from any thing, stillare 
ex er de: rorare (in a dew-like or driz- 
zling manner, ante rorat quam pluit) : 
manare (stronger than stillare; with any 
thing, aliqua re; e. g., sanguine or cruo- 
re; multo sudore): dripping wet, totus 
madidus: to become dripping wet, madefi- 
eri (e. g., pluviad, imbre) ; madidum reddi 
(aqua); or permadesctre (stronger term): 
to be, &c., madére, madidum, or madefac- 
tum esse (e. g., imbre): a dagger drip- 
ping with blood, stillans pugio (Cic.). 

DRIPPING-PAN, sartago (some pan 
used in cooking): frixorium (Plin.; some 
pan used for roasting or frying meat). 

DRIVE. || Zo put in motion by 
pushing, by blows, &c., agere (gener- 
al term of living creatures and inanimate 
objects): pellere (so to excite a body by 
pushes, blows, &c., that it moves on of it- 
self; to drive on things animate or inan- 
imate ; to move by its own weight, by push- 
tng it forward ; also to chase, of animate 
beings): propellere (to drive along before 
one, of living beings and things; e. g., the 
ship, navem [spoken of thewind]): trude- 
re (to propel or move any thing slowly on 
from behind by beating or pushing): ver- 
sare (lo move with a circular motion or di- 
rection ; a top, turbinem; hoop, &e.; and 
of a person driven about, pulsare versare- 
que Daréta. Virg.). To drive to any place, 
propellere in aliquid (e. g., cattle in the 
fields, pecus agere pastum; pecus pro- 
pellere in pabulum). || 7'o drive any 
thing AWAY, FROM, OFF, abigere ab or 
ex aliqua re (from any place; also fur- 
tively ; €. g. cattle, pecus); exigere ali- 
qua re or ex aliqua re (to chase away, out 
of; e.g.,domo; out of the republic, e civ- 
itate : the enemy from the field, hostem a 
campo) ; pellere aliqua re, ex or de ali- 
gua re (e. g., out of the country, patria, 
foro, e foro); expellere aliquem aliqua 
re or ex aliqua re (e. g., domo; ex urbe; 
civitate; ex republicd; possessionibus ; 
a patrid): depellere aliquem aliqua re 
and de aliqua re (to chase, vid.); dejicere 
ex or de, &c. (e. g., out of a fortified place, 
ex castello; out or from any body's es- 
tates, de fundo); exturbare ex aliqua re 
(headlong ; €. g., the enemy out of the breech, 
hostem ex ruinis muri): submovére (to 
make any body get out of the way). To 
drive away care, curas pellere; tristitiam 
ex animo pellere; by wine, curas vino: 
to drive away the birds, gnats, &c., volu- 
cres, muscas abigere. ||7'o drive ALONG, 
promovére. ||7'o drive BACK, reprime- 
re: repellere: rejicere. Yo drive back 

fle enemy, hostes rejicere or fugare; im- 
petum hostium propulsare. || 7’ drive 
From. [Vid. 7'o drive our or Away.] 
| Zo drive r1nTo, intro cogere (e. g., 
oves) : intra aliquem locum compellere 
(to drive to one spot ; of men, &c.): agere 
in re barn g., cattle into the stalls, pe- 
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cus in stabulum): adigere in siquid or 
alicui rei (e. g., @ nail into a beam, clavum 
in tignum< a wedge into a tree, cuneum 
arbori; vid. “to drive with a hammer,’’ be- 
low). || To drive orr, depellere: re- 
pellere: propellere: propulsare. [Vid. 
drive AWAY, above.) || To urge, com- 
pel, impellere or incitare. JN. impelle- 
re atque incitare; ad aliquid (e. g., ad bel- 
lum): urgére aliquem, ut, &c.; instare 
alicui, ut, &c. (te urge any body to any 
thing or to do any thing); etiam atque 
etiam instare atque urgére (stronger) : 
any body is driven to any thing, necessi- 
tas cogit or urget aliquem, necessitas ad- 
ducit aliquem, ut aliquid faciat (drives him 
to do so and so). || To drive or carry 
on one’s trade, facere mercaturam. 
[Vid., also, ro Carry on.] || To press 
to a conclusion, persequi (with perse- 
verance; in a good and bad sense); prose- 
qui (usually in a good sense; to continue 
or persevere in any thing); consectari (in- 
defatigably) ; urgére (to push on with zeal); 
exsequi (to carry on, to bring to an end) : 
aliquid longius persequi (to drive any 
thing further). I will drive my argument 
further, pergamus ad ea, que restant. 
|| Zio drive IN (with a hammer or other 
instrument), figere; in any thing, alicui 
rei or in rem; infigere; in any thing, al- 
icui rei or in rem (to drive into); defigere; 
in any thing, alicui rei or in re (to drive in 
perpendicularly); adigere (in any thing ; 
alicui rei or in rem, to drive into): to drive 
in a nail, clavum figere or defigere ; into 
a tree, clavum adigere in arborem. To 
drive a nail home, clavum pangere: cla- 
vum quanto maximo possum mallei ictu 
adigere (after Liv., 27, 49): to drive in 
posts, stipes demittere (to let in perpendic- 
ularly); sublicas agere (to drive in piles). 
|| To drive any body mad, in rabiem agere ; 
ad insanitatem adigere; efferare: you 
drive me mad, or I shall be driven mad, 
vix meicompos sum. || 7’o drive a car- 
riage, jumenta agere (of the coachman, 
in general): curriculum regere: curri- 
culo insistere (to take the reins ; also for 
pleasure): aurigare (in a race, Suet., Ner., 
24, of the leader) : vecturam facere (of @ 
wagoner, in general). 

DRIVE, intr. In a carriage, vehi 
or invehi curru: vehi in rhedd: to drive 
to the forum, carpento in forum invehi. 
|| To rush against with violence, 
&c., occursare alicui: impingere in ali- 
quid: volare (to fly; of sparks, &c.) : to 
drive against any body's face, * in alicujus 
adversum os ferri: the rain drives aga?nst 
any body's face, imber in os fertur. || Of 
a vessel; to let a ship drive before the 
wind, convertere navem in eam partem, 
quo ventus fert (Ces.); flatu ferente dare 
vela (Quint.) ; quocumque feramur, dare 
vela (Cic.; but figuratively). || To drive 
at, or let drive at any body. [Vid. 
to ATTACK, SET UPON.] || To drive at 
(=have for one’s drift). |Vid. Drirt.] 
Just listen what I am driving at, audi, quo 
rem deducam (Hor., Sat., 1, 1, 14): that's 
precisely what I was driving at, istuc ibam 
(comically). I did not know what you were 
driving at, nesciebam, quorsum tu ires 
(comically, Ruhnk. Ter., Ewn., 1, 2, 75). 

DRIVE, s., gestatio (an airing in a car- 
riage for the sake of exercise): vectatio 
(the act of going in a carriage ; vid. Bre- 
mi, Suet., Claud., 33). To take a drive, car- 
pento vectari; e. g., through the town, per 
uroem (Liv., 34, 3, extr.). 

DRIVEL. || Z'o slaver, salivare (used 
intransitively ; also like spumare, though 
only found in Plin., 9, 36, 60, as a trans- 
lation) : salivam fluere pati. A drivelling 
mouth, os fluidum salivis. || 7'o dote, in- 
eptire : nugari: alucinari. Vid. Dorr. 

DRIVELLER. Vid: Dorarp. 

DRIVER. || One who drives a car- 
riage, rhedarius (driver of a “rheda,” 
* Cic, Mil. 10, 29): carrucarius mulio 
(the driver of a“ carruca” drawn by mules, 
* Capitol., Marim. Jun., 4; Syn. of rheda 
and carruca in CoAcH): auriga (the driv. 
er of a hero's chariot, or of a chariot at the 
games): [OF agitator ts the “ auriga,” as 
combatant: qui jumenta agit (wagoner, 
either sitting on the wagon or walking 
alongside): henidchus (jvioxos, @ Greek 
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word used in the Silver Age by Romans) 
|| One who drives beasts, pecoris ac 
tor (Ov., Her., 1, 95): of a donkey, asina 
rius; agitator aselli (Virg., Georg., 1, 273) 
of a mule, mulio; of an oz, bubulcus; of 
swine, subulcus; suarius. || An instru- 
ment; perhaps tudicula (a little instru- 
ment for beating or crushing, Col.). 

DRIZZLE, stillare (to fall and to cause 
to fall by drops; general term): rorare 
(of rain ; transitively and intransitively, 
only found in 3d singular) : it drizzles be- 
fore it rains, ante rorat, quam pluit. 

_DRIZZLY; e. g., rain, pluvia tenuis- 
sima. 

DROLL, adj., scurrilis: lepidus (by 
pleasant, playful humor): facetus (agree- 
able, from the unforced exercise of such a 
humor): jocularis (amusing by jokes): 
comicus: ridiculus: ridendus (that caus- 
es laughter ; vid. Comic): a droll fellow, 
lepidum caput: a droll expression, ridicu- 
lum dictum; ridiculum: in a droll man- 
ner, scurriliter ; comice; ridicule; comi- 
co more; lepide; facete; joculariter 
(Syn. above]. 

DROLL, s., homo jocosus, ridiculus 
(general term for jocose): coprea (a sort 
of court-fool, a jester): sannio (a buffoon): 
scurra (a wit ef a superior class who a 
peared, under the name of “a friend of the 
family,” at the banquets of the rich Ro- 
mans): maccus (the “clown” or “har- 
lequin” in the Atellanic games; after 
Diom., 488, Putsch). 

DROLL, »., jocularia fundere: ridicula 
jactitare (both Liv.,7,7): *copre perso- 
nam tueri or sustinére ; *copree partes 
agere (to play the fool). 

DROLLERY, scurrilitas: ludus: jo- 
cus. JN. ludus et jocus [vid. Fun] : res 
ridicula; ludi; joca or jocularia; ridicu 
la (both in words and gestures): nuge: 
tricee: ineptie (absurdities), 

DROMEDARY, camélus dromas; ca 
melus, qui duo tubera habet in dorso; 
camelus Bactrie@ (*camelus Bactrianus, 
Linn.) : dromedarius (not used before 
Hieron., Vit. Malchi, 10). 

DRONE. || A dee, fucus. || A slug-, 
gard, homo languori et desidie deditus ; 
homo deses. || Humming sound, bom- 
bus (Varr.; of bees): bombi or raucus 
bombus (e. g., of trumpets, &c.). 

DRONE, v. || To live in idleness, 
segne otium terere ; socordia atque desi- 
did bonum otium conterere ; propter de- 
sidiam in otio vivere. |] T’o emit a dull, 
humming sound, bombum facere 
(properly of bees, Varr.): bombitare (of 
bees; Auct. Carm. Philom., 36): raucum 
bombum or raucisonos bombos efflare 
(of instruments, Lucr.: will do, therefore, 
for a bagpipe): susurrare (of bees, Virg., 
Georg., 4, 260): *fuscé or obtusé voce 
susurrare, aliquid decantare, &c. (of re- 
citing in a droning voice). 

DRONING, bombitatio (=sonus api- 
um, Fest., p. 25; vid. DRong, s.). 

DRONISH, piger; ignavus; iners; 
segnis; deses; laboris fugiens. Vid. 
IDLE. 

DROOP. || T'o sink downward, se 
inclinare or inclinari (properly ; and also 
figuratively ; e. g., of fortune, res inclina- 
tw, fortuna inclinata) : demitti (e. g., of 
the head). || To languish, lose life, 
spirit, &c., flaccére: flaccescere: lan- 
guére: languescere (flaccet = languet, de- 
ficit, iz Cicero only in Messala flaccet, for 
which he elsewhere has languet, ts losing his 
spirit in the competition for the consulship ; 
flaccescere of leaves, and, improperly, of 
a spiritless discourse; languére of love, 
strength, &c.): marcescere (of flowers, 
&c.): inclinari (to be bent down ; e. g., pau- 
lulum timore) : jac4re or afflictum jacére 
(to be in a depressed state: animus, virtu- 
tes, studia, &c.): his courage drooped, ani- 
mo cecidit, concidit ; animum dimisit. 

DROP, s., gutta (a natural, globular 
drop): stilla (a drop which, at first, hangs 
down longitudinally from what it begins 
to drop from; hence an artificial drop from 
a glass, &c.: §-g stiria is a congealed 
stilla) : @ small drop, guttula: not a sin- 
ale drop, ne tantillum quidem ; ne mini- 
mum quidem: drop by drop, guttatim : 
stillatim [S¥n. above]. The rain comes 


DROP 
gown in large drops, nimbus effunceur. 
In medicine, *liquor medicatus. 
i Ear-ring, vid. 


tain no longer, to dismiss from one’s mind, 
to give over ; e. g., hopes, fear, grief, &c.) : 
mittere: missum facere: dimittere (to 
give up whatever we can not maintain or 

possession of): abjicere: Lagi $ 


mity, hatred, &c.) : 
aliquaé re (implytng a sudden change of 

urpose) : to drop all hope, spem omittere, 
capaiete, abjicere: to drop any bodys 
cause, deserere aliquem: causam alicujus 
deponere: a causa alicujus recedere. 
To drop the subject, rem integram or in 
medio relinquere: let us drop it, relin- 
quamus (let's say no more of tt ; comic): 
pray drop it! missa isthec! fac! mitte, 
omitte hec! (i.e., do drop it!): drop this 
nonsense, aufer ridicularia (comic): to 
drop the notion, dimittere cogitationem 
alicujus rei. || To let go a depend- 
ent or companion, omittere aliquem 
(in a contemptuous sense): to drop any 
body's acq int , consuetudi inter- 
mittere (altogether): drop him! sine eam 
(sc. ire ; Le., let him go, have no more to do 
with him ; after Ter., Ad., 3, 2, 23). || To 
bedrop, speckle, maculis variare (> 
not maculare, which in prose stands only 
for “making spots”). || To drop any body 
iquid literarum ad ali 


@ few lines, aliqui quem 
dare. — 


DROP, mtr. || To fall in drops, 
stillare ; from, out of any thing, stillare 
ex, de, &c.; into any thing, in aliquid: 
destillare (down from above): defiuere: 
delabi (to come or flow down gently; e. g., 
de celo, of rain): stillatim cadere (Varr., 
L. L., p. 11, Mull): desilire ex edito 
(from above ; e. g., of the water of a ba- 
sin): the dew drops, rorat; ros cadit. 
| To drop out or off (i.e., to fall down 
from any thing to which it had been at- 
tached), cadere (to fall out and down ; of 
teeth, hair, &c. ; sed to nasci, subnas- 
ci): excidere (to fall out; of teeth, &c.) : 
decidere (to fall down ; of teeth, hair, feath- 
ers): fluere, defiuere, effiuere (to drop 
rie and disappear; of hair) 7 desinere 

not to grow again, to drop off entirely ; 
of hair). To drop with any thing, stillare 
or (stronger) manare aliqua re (e. g., san- 
guine, cruore, sudore). TWdrop down 
(in other senses than the preceding) [vid. 
Fatt] : to drop from the clouds, de ccelo 
delabi; ex astris delabi or decidere: he 
seemed as if he had dropped from the moon, 
*in alium quendam orbem delatus sibi 
videbatur. |] To die, vid. || To let any 
thing drop [vid. to Drop, trans.]. 
|To drop in =vwocall upon any body un- 
ly, &c.). Any body drops in, ecce 
me (nos, &c.) advenit aliquis (Plaut.) ; 
ecce aliquis venit (Cic., Cectn., 7, 20). 

DROPLET, guttula. 

DROPPING, stillicidium (the P haga 5 
rea 5 apni Reet se down, Varr., 

5 , 12; especially rain-water falling 
from the eaves ; also ively, stillicidi- 
um lingue, Paul. Nolan.) : instillatio (the 
act of dropping in): destillatio (act of drop- 
pp deer but only found of the humors 
of the body). 
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DROPSICAL, hydropicus (6dpwrtxés) ; 
but pure Latin, aque intercutis morbo 
implicims (of a dropsical person): to be- 
come dropst aque intercutis morbo 
implicari: he is dropsical, eum aqua inter 
cutem male habet; eum aqua intercus 


tenet. : 

DROPSY, s. Hydrops (Cels., H); hy- 
dropisis (Plin.) ; aqua intercus (Cic.) ; 
aque subter cutem fuse morbus (Plin., 
7, 18, 17); aqua intercus or inter cutem 
(the latter Greek, jdwp O75 capxi, Cels., 2, 
8 p. 76, Bip.) : languor aquosus (poetic- 
al). Tohave the dropsy (vid. “to become 
DropsicaL”)}. To die of the dropsy, aque 
intercutis morbo decedere. 

DROP-WORT, *spirza filipendula 
(Zinn. ; water-di *cenanthe). 

DROSS. || The recrement of metal, 
scoria. 


copper). week 

DROUGHT. || Dry weather, sicci- 
tas: ariditas; aritudo (the former as qual- 
ity, the latter as continuing state): ccelum 
siccum ; siccitates (dry weather in gener- 
al): there was a great drought that year, 
siccitate insignis annus fuit ; siccitatibus 
eo anno laboratum est. || Thirst; vid. 


THIRsT. 
DROUGHTY. || Wanting rain [vid. 
Dry}. || Dry with thirst, sitiens. Vid. 


DROVE. || Of cattle or sheep in 
general, grex. || Of oxen, armenta 
(opposed to grex: hence, Cic., Phil., 3, 13, 
extr., greges armentorum reliquique pe- 
coris: Ov., Met., 1, 513, non hic armenta 
gregesve) : belonging to a drove, grega- 
lis: gregarius ; in droves, gregatim (vid. 
also FLocx, HERD). || A crowd, vid. 

DROVER, pecuarius (general term) : 
porcinarius: suarius: suarius negotiator 
(with reference to hogs ; but all these im- 
ply that he breeds or deals in them, not 
merely drives them to market as the agent 
| ona ead which circumlocution must 


DROWN, demergere in aqua: aqua 
mergere (to plunge under the water): 
aqua suffocare (so as to produce death) : 
to drown one’s self, se in aquam mergere. 
| To be drowned, aquis hauriri; (aquis) 
submergi; fluctibus obrui: in a deep mo- 
rass, in the stream, profundo limo, gurgi- 
tibus hauriri: in the deepest part or mid- 
dle of the river, medio in flumine submer- 
git). || To overflow, inundare: the 
Tiber drowned the piain, Tiberis agros in- 
undavit : continual showers that drowned 
the fields, imbres continui campis omni- 
bus inundantes (Liv, 8, 24). |j Iapropr. 
To immerge, to lose in any thing; 
c. to be drowned in pleasure, laxuria 

iffuere et delicate ac molliter vivere: 
corporis voluptatibus (totum) se dedere : 
libidinibus se servum prestare (to be a 
slave of pleasure) ; voluptatibus astrictum 
esse (stronger term). || To lose in 
something that overpowers or 
covers; to be drowned, devorari (of the 
voice that is rendered inaudible, vox in or- 
chestris scobe aut arena superjecta de- 
voratur): @ sound is drowned (e. g., in a 
large vault), vox devoratur : strepitus or 
fremitus aurium usum intercludit (there 
is such a noise that I can not hear the 
speaker): to drown any body's voice, ob- 
strepere alicui ingenti clamore (to cry out 
against him so that he can not be heard) : 
to drown the splendor (of a lesser lumina- 
ry), *fulgore or splendore vincere: to 
drown all the rest by its brilliancy. prae 
ceteris omnibus enitére et prefulgére 
(Gell., 12, 5, med.). 

DROWSE. Vid. Tro SLEEP. 

DROWSILY. || Sleepily. We only 
Jind one instance in Plautus of somnieu- 
lose, from the adjective somniculosus. 
|| Sluggishly, ignave: pigre: segniter. 
Syn. in IDLE. 


DROWSINESS. || Sleepiness; as 


| State, and in one particular in- 
| stance, somni necessitas: oscitatio (in 





DRUN 
as far as it manifests itself by yawning): 
an. irresistible drowsiness, Poel barat cf 
ne somni necessitas. |] As inherent 
quality of the individual, veternus: 
somnolentia not before Sidon., Ep, 

2, med. || lrPRops., tarditas: segni- 
tas: ignavia: inertia. JN. tarditas et ig- 
navia. Syn. in IDLENEss. 

DROWSY. || Sleepy (in one instance), 
dormitans : somni plenus: somno gravis 
(heavy with sleep): somni indigens (need- 
ing sleep): oscitans (yawning). To be or 
feel drowsy, dormitare (i. e., to begin to 
sleep, to fall asleep) ; somni indigére (Aare 
need of sleep); somno urgeri ultra debi- 
tum (to feel unnaturally sleepy) ; oscitare 
(to yawn). In a drowsy manner {vid. 
Drowsity]. |] As guality, somniculo- 
sus; somno itus : somnolentus 
later only. || LupropR.—slow ; tardus: 
lentus: segnis (Syn. in IDLE). |] The 
drowsy disease, inexpugnabilis pene 
somni necessitas (Cels., 3, 20, in.): ve- 
a : lethargia (AnOapyia; lethargy, 
vid.). 

DRUB, v. Vid. To BEat. 

DRUB, s. Vid. Blow. 

DRUBBING. To give any body a good 
drubbing, male mulcare aliquem: probe 
percutere: bene depexum dare (to comb 
any body's head) ; verberibus or fustibus 
irrigare aliquem (comic only). 

EDGE, v., se magnis in laboribus 
exercére (to plague one’s self): operam 
servam prestare (to do mean or vile serv- 
ices, like a slave) ; also, officia servilia fa- 
cere: drudging work, opera serva: offi- 
cium servile. 

DRUDGE, s., homo clitellarius (Plaut., 
Most., 3, 2, 94); mulier clitellaria (after 
the former): mulier faville et fumi plena 
(as epithet ; after Ter., Ad., 5, 3,60): to be a 
drudge, operam servam prestare: officia 
servilia facere. 

DRUDGERY, opera serva: officium 


servile (@ servile or mean occupation) ; 
servitium (the service itself): to do all the 


drudgery, officia servilia facere. 
DRUDGINGLY, operose ; laboriose ; 
magno opere or labore. Syn. in LAaBor. 

DRUG, wv. addere aliquid alicui rei 
(general term, to add any thing): miscére 
or commiscére (cum) aliqua re (to miz 
up with any thing [vid. To Commrx]: af- 
fundere (to pour, as mixture, to another 
liquid): medicamentam diluere (e. g., in 
@ cup), in poculo (Curt., 3, 6, 8); medica- 
mentum temperare (Val. Mar, 3, 8, extr. 
6, both passages referring to the well-known 
potion which Philippus prepared for Alex- 
ander ; vid. note in TO Mrx). 

DRUG, s., venenum (general term ; sc 
that malum is by Sall., Cat., 11, 3, 
to make it mean poisonous drug): me- 
dicamentum [vid. Mepicrne}. || To ad- 
minister drugs, dare, prebére alicui me- 
dicamentum: morbo proponere remedi- 
um (in the sense of prescribing). 

DRUGGET, perhaps pannus crassior 
pated yrs or stuff, in general). 

GGIST, ‘ 

DRUGSTER. bia. APOTHECARY. 

DRUGGIST’S SHOP, medicina taber 
na or medicina simply ; taberna instructa 
et ornata medicine exercendz causa (éf 
well fitted up). 

DRUM, s. || A warlike instrument, 
tymp4num (Hor.): * tympanum militare, 
Kettle-drums, tympana enea. Moorish 
drum, atabalus: to beat a drum, * tympa- 
num pulsare. || Of the ear, auricule 
tympanum. 

DRUM. v., * tympanum pulsare. 

DRUMMER, etre! tympanotriba : 
[> tympanista with reference to a cymbal. 

DRUMMING, * pulsatio tympani. 

DRUMSTICK, * tympani plectrum. 

DRUNKARD. Vid. DrinKer. 

DRUNKEN, || Inebriated, crapule 

DRUNK. ; plenus: bene potus 
(who has drunk a good deal): temulen- 
tus: ebrius [Syn. in DRUNKENNESs] - 
vino gravis ; also vini (not vino) plenus 
vinolentus ; vino sepultus (¢ stronger term, 
quite gone or senseless): to make any body 
drunk, inebriare ; ebrium facere ; temu- 
lentum facere: to make drunk with wine, 
vino onerare: to get drunk, ebrium ficri; 
vino or mero se complére a fill: one’s 


DRY 


eeyy with wine ; vid. Plaut., Cist., 1, 2, 8); 
vino se obruere, or percutere (stronger 
term; comic only). || Given to habit- 
ual inebriety, ebriosus; vinolentus: 
vino deditus: potator. || Done in a state 
of drunkenness, ebrius (e. g., verba, &c.) ; 
or with genitive, ebriorum, or per vinum, 
in poculis, &c. || Fie., ebrius (e. g., san- 
ine civium, Cic. ; dulci fortuna, Hor. ; 
na de sanguine conch, Mart.): to be 
drunk with joy, letitia nimis efterri: drunk 
with joy, letitia nimis elatus or gestiens. 
|| Saturated with moisture, madi- 
dus: madefactus. Vid. DRENCHED, or 
the phrases in TO DRowN, intr. 
DRUNKENLY, ebrius: per vinum (i. 
e., by the power of wine). 
DRUNKENNESS. || Habitual ine- 
briety, ebriositas : bibendi consuetudo: 
vinolentia (drunkenness, as an odious hab- 
it ; the being given to much wine). || In- 
toxication, haustus (the swallowing of 
strong liquor or immoderate drinking): 
ebrietas (represents drunkenness in the least 
odious light, with reference to the elevation 
of the spirits, &c.): temulentia (in the 
more odious, as brutal excess). 
DRY, siccus (not wet, dry ; presupposes 
@ previous moist state; opposed to madi- 
dus, madefactus ; e. g, eye, wind, weather, 
season ; hence, figuratively, without orna- 
ment, &c., of a speech): siccaneus (of a 
dry nature or quality; e. g. a meadow, 
pratum ; place, locus, post-Aug.): aridus 
(of things which, from an entire want of 
moisture, are capable of, fit for burning ; 
opposed to humidus, wet ; succosus, full 
of sap, &c.; e. g., ligna; arbor; folia; 
hence, F1e.= containing little matter, je- 
june; void of spirit, of persons and things; 
opposed to copiosus; e. g., @ teacher, an 
orator, speech, writing). JN. exsiccatus 
atque aridus (dried up and withered) : si- 
ticulosus: sitiens (properly, longing, 
thirsting for moisture): torridus (opposed 
to uvidus; dried up from external heat, 
aridus being from internal heat or dry- 
ness; €. g., a fountain, tons): exsuccus 
(properly, without juice or sap): jejunus 
(figuratively, dry, jejune ; without spirit, 
of things and persons ; opposed to plenus, 
copiosus ; e. g., things, materials, subject 
for a speech, &c., res; oratio; orator; 
scriptor). JN. jejunus et aridus (e. g., 
tale, style, delivery, narratio, traditio) : ex- 
ilis (figuratively, meagre, lean, containing 
little matter ; e. g., oratio): frigidus (fig- 
uratively, frosty; feeble, of persons and 
things ; e. g., orator; verba; jocus; ne- 
gotia) : austérus (grave and dry, severe ; 
osed to comis, jucundus, of persons 
and things): dry (= not giving any milk), 
*sicca, or lac non preebens: very dry, 
peraridus ; siccatus in ariditatem: a dry 
throat, fauces sicce or aridiwe: dry bread, 
panis siccus (not soaked in any thing ; 
not eaten with any thing to it, as wine or 
any other drink ; vid. Hard., Plin., 22, 25, 
68): dry food or victuals, victus aridus 
(containing little nutriment) ; victus te- 
nuis (scanty): a dry joke, *jocus serio 
vultu prolatus: to eat dry bread, panem 
siccum or *sine opsonio edere: a dry 
style of painting, *dura pingendi ratio: 
dry places, siccanea (sc. loca) ; siticulosa 
(sc. loca) ; sitientia (sc. loca): a dry year, 
annus siccus: a very dry year, siccitate 
insignis annus; annus, quo siccifatibus 
laboratur : dry weather, siccitas ; siccita- 
tes (lasting or continuing ; vid. Herz., 
Cas., B. G.. 4, 16). The dry land, siccum 
(that was wet or inundated before ; e. g., to 
stand or remain on dry land, in sicco de- 
sistere, of water ; vid. Liv., 1, 4); aridum 
(dry land, continent, where there is no wa- 
ter; e. g., naves in aridum subducere, 
Ces., B. G., 4,29; ex arido tela conjicere, 
Ces., B. G., 4, 24): in a dry way or man- 
ner, sicce ; jejune ; exiliter; frigide [SyNn. 
above]: graviter et severe: austere: to 
be dry (properly), arére; ( figuratively) 
nullam habére sermonis comitatem : to 
make dry [vid. ro Dry]: to become dry, 
arescere (Cic.): exsiccescere (Vitr.): ex- 
arescere (e. g., fauces siti, Cic.): arefieri 
(Plin.): perarescere (to become thorough- 


dry). 
DRY, TRANS. ll To free from moist- 
ure, oat (Ov.) ; exsiccare (Cic.); de- 





DUCK 


siccare (Plin.); assiccare (Col.): arefa- 
cere (Plin.); siccitatem inferre: torre- 
facere (to make dry by external heat, to 
parch). ||T'o0 wipe away moisture, 
tergére; detergére ; extergére (Cic.); ab- 
stergére (Ov.). || To drain, exhaurire: 
exinanire: vacuum facere: exsiccare. 
|| Dry up your tears, parcite lacrimis. 
To dry one’s tears, lacrimas abstergére. 
|| InrRANS., siccescere : exsiccescere : 
siccari: exsiccari: arescere: arefieri : 
exarescere: exarefieri (Plin.); arére 
(Plaut.) (Syn. of siccus, aridus, in Dry, 
adj.}. To begin to dry, subarescere : to 
dry thoroughly, assiccescere (Col., 12, 9,1): 
perarescere (quite through). To spread 
out grass to dry, herbam in sole exponere, 
ut siccescat (Col., 12, 28, 1). 

To Dry Up, TRANS., extorrére ; exsic- 
care; urere, adurere (of the heat of the 
sun). INTRANS. Same verbs as “to Dry” 
intrans.: inarescere (Cic.); penitus sic- 
cari (Col.). The rivers dried up, evanue- 
runt et exaruerunt amnes (Plin.), Noth- 
ing dries up sooner than tears, nihil citius 
quam lacrima arescit (Cic.), inarescit 
(Quint.): to dry up before it is ripe, ina- 
rescere ante maturitatem (Col., 4, 24, 3). 

DRY-EYED, circumlocution with siccus 
(e. g., eyes). 

DRYING-GROUND, 2* locus, in quo fit 
DRYING-PLACE, ; insolatio (lin- 
teorum, &c.). 

DRYLY. Vid. “Jn a Dry manner,” 
and CouDLy. 

DRYNESS, siccitas (properly ; then, 
also, figuratively, e. g., speech): ariditas: 
aritudo (properly drought, the former as 
quality, the latter as lasting state): jejuni- 
tas: exilitas (figuratively, jejuneness, mea- 
greness, insipidness ; e. g., of a speech): 
dryness in one’s throat, fauces sicce or 
aride : dryness of the season, ccelum sic- 
cum; siccitas; siccitates (if lasting): 
this has been a season of unusual dryness, 
siccitate insignis annus fuit: the season 
was one of unusual dryness, siccitatibus 
eo anno laboratum est: the dryness of @ 
discourse, orationis exilitas. 

DRY-NURSE, s., assa nutrix (Front.) 
or assa only (e. g., vetule asse, Juv.= 
“nutrix arida et vetusta, que lac non 


preestat infantibus, sed solum diligentiam 


et munditiam adhibet,” Schol.). 

DRY-NURSE, v., curare (general term 
for “taking care of”): fovére parvulos. 

DRY-SHOD, *siccis pedibus: to pass 
over dry-shod, * in sicco transire (the Vul- 
gate has transire in calceamentis, Js., 
11, 15). 

DUAL, dualis numerus (Quint., Instit., 
1, 5, 42). 

DUB. || To confer knighthood, 
* aliquem in ordinem equestrem recipere. 
|| Zo confer any dignity; vid. To 
ConreER. ‘ 

DUB, nTR. Of any brisk noise (e. g., 
that produced on a drum), * celeriter ro- 
tare sonum. 

DUBIOUS. Vid. Dousrrut. 

DUBIOUSLY. Vid. Doustrurty. 

DUBIOUSNESS. Vid. DousTFruLNEss. 

DUBITABLE. Vid. Doustrut. 

DUBITATION. Vid. DousrruLNEss 
or DoustT. 

DUCAL, *ducalis. But more frequently 
by the genitive ducis ; e. g., * ducis horti. 

DUCAT, * Ducatus, quem vocant. 

DUCHESS, * dux (a female leader, in the 
German sense ; vid. the remark on DUKE): 
ducis uxor (the consort of a duke). 

DUCHY, * ducatus: ducis terre. 

DUCK, s. || A bird, anas (Mart.). 
|| Female of a drake, anas femina. A 
tame duck, anas cicur, domestica. A duck 
decoy, locus, ubi fiunt anatibus insidia. 
A small wild duck, anaticula fera: @ wild 
duck, * anas fera (* anas boschas, Linn.) : 
of a duck, anatinus. || Ducks and 
drakes (the game so called). [Vid. 
DRAkE.] ||(A word of endearment) 
carissima; dulcissima rerum (after Hor.) ; 
corculum (Ter.). 

DUCK, mntRANS., submergere fluctibus 
caput. || Zo drop down the head, 
caput demittere. || Tio cringe, vid. 

UCK, v., TR. Vid. TO IMMERSE. 

DUCKER. Vid. Diver. 


DUCKING, by circumlocution To get 


DULC 


‘a good ducking, permadescere made- 
: fieri pny ee regen madidum reddi 
aqua: any body has got a good ducki 
madidum or madelarene oo imbre. ve 

DUCKLING, anaticula (also as term of 
endearment). 

DUCT. || Guidance, vid. 
sage; vid. CANAL. 

DUCTILE, adj. ||Easytobe drawn 
out into length, ductilis (Plin.). 
|| Flexible, flexibilis ( Ov.) ; ili 
(Plin.); lentus (Virg.). || Tractable, 
flexibilis ; tractabilis (Plin.). 

DUCTILENESS, 2 || Flexibility, vid, 

DUCTILITY. ; || Obsequious- 
ness, obsequium: obsequentia (the lat- 
ter, Cas., B. G., 7, 29): facilitas: animus 
facilis’ (docility) : obtemperatio (an adapt- 
ing one’s self to any thing, alicui rei; e. 
g., legibus institutisque). 

DUDGEON. || A small dagger, 
vid. || Malice; e. g., to take in dudg- 
con, wegre or moleste ferre (to feel sore at, 
to be vexed at); in malam partem acci- 
pere: in aliam partem accipere ac dic- 
tum est (to put a wrong interpretation on): 
he will take every thing in dudgeon, est‘in 
eo animus ad accipiendam offensionem 
mollis (Cic., Att., 1, 17, 2). 

DUE, adv.; e. g. “to keep due on” 
(Shak.), recta vid or recta (only); recto 
itinere or recto (only): due on, in rectum 
(e. g. equum agere): to be situated due 
east, in orientem spectare: due west, in 
occidentem or occasum. 

DUE, adj. || Owed, debitus (Cic.). 
To pay money before it is due, pecuniam 
representare (to pay it down at once in 
hard cash): pecuniam in antecessum dare 
(Sen., &e.). To be due, deberi alicui; al- 
icui tribuendum esse: non venire; ex- 
spectari (of mails, &c.): to be or fall due, 
in diem aliquem cadere (e. g., nummi). 
The day on which money is due, * dies con- 
stitutus, quo pecunie syngrapha solvenda 
est; or * dies, post quem pignus caducum 
est. What gratitude is due to the gods, 
quanta gratia diis debetur. || Fit, idone- 
us; conveniens ; necessarius ; congru- 
ens: aptus (Cic.): justus (belonging, as 
it is right): meritus (deserved): dignus 
(worthy). Sometimes justus, rectus : legi- 
timus. In due form, rite (Cic.). As is 
due, ut decet or convenit: due dignity, 
debita dignitas: in due manner, (ex or 
pro) merito. Vid. PRopER, SUITABLE. 

DUE, s. || That which belongs to 
one, jus (Cic.): debitum (used substan- 
tively; e. g., debito fraudari): justum 
(what one can demand from others). To 
Zive every one his due, suum cuique tri- 
buere (Cic.). Any body's due, quantum 
alicui debeo, debes, &c.: to pay every body 
his due, * quantum cule debeamus per- 
solvere. T'o be any body’s due, deberi ali- 
cui. || What custom or law re- 
quires to be done, officii munus: de- 
bitum officium (Cic.). || Imposts, fees, 
&c., vectigal (general term under which 
decums», the tithe of corn ; scriptura, pas- 
ture dues ; portorium, port dues, &c., were 
included), Vid. Tax, 8. 

DUEL, hes certamen singulare 

DUELLING, or duorum inter se; 
pugna singularis : to challenge to a duel, 
aliquem provocare ad pugnam or ad cer- 
tamen: to be killed in a duel, occidi ex 
provocatione dimicantem (Plin.): to fight 
a duel with®ny one, in certamen (singu- 
lare) cum aliquo descendere ; certamen 
(singulare) cum aliquo inire: to fight a duel 
with swords, ferro cum aliquo decernere. 
{a> Duellum és an old form of bellum. 

JUEL, v.; ex provocatione dimicare 
(Plin., 8, 42, 64, § 156): in certamen (sin- 
gulare) cum aliquo descendere: certa- 
men (singulare) cum aliquo inire: ferro 
cum aliquo decernere (if with the sword). 

DUELLER, Qcircumlocution with | thé 

DUELLIST, : above phrases: qui ex 
provocatione dimicat, qui in certamen 
singulare cum aliquo descendit. 

DUG. papilla. 

DUKE, dux (a leader of the old Germa- 
ni; vid. Tac., Hist., 4, 15, 3): princeps 
(leader, prince, in general). ; 

DUKEDOM, *ducatus: ducis terre 
(his estates). 

DULCET. Vid. SwertT, MeLoptous 
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blunt): languére, frigére (e. g., of conver- 
sation): caligare (of the eyes): @ dull yel- 
*~o, languescens in lutum color (Plin.): 

dull noise, murmur pina BS det Je 
Lo be dull of hearing, aures hebetes ha- 
bére (Cic.) fe make or render dull the 
eyes, the senses, hebetare sensum oculo- 
rum, sensus: a dull understanding, ob- 
tusior animi acies or vigor. || Not ez- 
hilarating, tedium, or satietatem, af- 
ferens; odiosus ; molestus; gravis (Cic.); 
imsuavis (Cic.). || Drowsy, sopitus; sem- 
isomnus; somnigglosus (Cic.). || Sad, 
tristis ; moestus ; Icrens (Cic.). 

DULL, v., TRANS. || To stupefy, stu- 
— (Ziv.); stolidum, or insulsum, 
acere ; hebetem reddere. || To blunt, 
hebetare, retundere, pene ied de- 
prive of sharpness by beating, pushing, 
&e., pacers and figuratively): to dull the 
cars (Spens.), aures obtundere, aures he- 
betare : to dull the mind with (Ascham), 
mentem, ingenium obtundere: to dull the 
tuteilect, mentis mucronem retundere, 
daily use, quotidiana pugna (Quint. 10, 5, 
16): to dull one’s self for any thing, hebe- 
tare atque indurare aliquem ad aliquid. 
To sadden, contristare ; tristitia affi- 
cere; moerore conficere ; mcestitiam af- 
ferre (Cic.). || To weaken, debilitare; 

re; imminuere; lenire; mitigare; 
infirmare (Cic.). || To damp, tardare; 
remittere ; relaxare {Cic.). || To maxe 
weary, lassare; fatigare; defatigare 
(Cie). || To sully brightness, rei 
nitorem obscurare, i exstingue- 
re (Cic.); maculare (Nep.). 

DULL-WITTED, s., ingenio cunctan- 
eOULLY, languide : lente: frigide [ 

9 le: : frigide [S¥n. 
in Dutt, adj.]: hebete colore (Ov. of a 
dull color): ignare: pigre: segniter: tar- 
de (=lazily, &c.). ry 

DULLNESS, s. || Stupidity, stupidi- 
tas; stupor (Cic.); vigor animi obtusus ; 
vis animi obtusa: hebes acies mentis; 
obtusior animi acies or vigor ; mens tar- 
da: imbecillitasi ii (of the wn derstand- 
ing). || Drowsiness, sopor (Virg.). 
|| Sluggishness, lentitudo; tarditas 
(Cic.); inertia; segnities. {| Dimness, 
oculorum hebetatio (Plin.). || Blunt- 
ness, hebetatio; hebetudo. * || Weak- 
mess, &c., infirmitas oculorum: hebes 
acies oculorum (of the eyes). 

DULY, ut decet et par est: ut justum 
est: juste: legitime: recte: rite (with 
the proper formalities). 

adr adj, mutus (by nature): elin- 

is (by accident; e. g., through fear). 

‘o strike dumb, elingue: fe : 


DUMBFOUNDER, aliquem mutum or 
etinguem reddere. 

DUMBNESS, infantia lingue (Zucr.): 
*os mutum, or by circumlocution. 

DUMP. [Vid. SapNness.] To be in 
the dumps, in morositatem incidere ; at 
eny thing, ezre, graviter, or moleste fer- 
realicuid molestia affici aliqua re.* 


os 
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DUMPISH. Vid. Sorrowrvt, Sap, &c 

DUMPLING. Vid. Puppine. 

DUMPY, obesus (implying that it is toc 
broad for its height ; corpus neque obe- 
sum neque gracile): perpusillus (very lit- 
tle), or latus ille quidem sed brevissimo 
corpore. What a dumpy creature! * tan- 
tule stature hominem (after Ces.); tam 
latum or obesum esse ! ; 

DUN, adj., fuscus (dark, approaching to 
black ; of the raven, the Indian complexion, 
&c.): subfuscus (darkish, blackish): ful- 
vus (black-yellow, or red-yellow ; of lions, 
wolves, mastiffs, sea-sand, &c.): luteus 
(se ed): ravus (gray-yellow). In 
the general sense of dark, gloomy, vid.: 
{c=} furvus was an old, and afterward po- 
etical, expression for fuscus. 

DUN, v., pecuniam incommodo exigere 
(Le., when it is not convenient to pay: ipse, 
cui debes, se incommodo exactu- 
rum negat, Cic., Brut., 4, 17): or the gen- 
eral terms, flagitare (with pecuniam er- 
pressed, unless it is sufficiently implied) : 
debitorem admonére (weaker than flagi- 
tare): pecuniam, or (if there is a note of 
hand for it) syngrapham persequi. 

DUN. s., flagitator (Plaut., Cas., Prol., 
24, and improperly, Cic., Brut., 5, 81: 
gitatorem non illum quidem tibi moles- 
tum, sed assiduum tamen et acrem): 
admonitor non nimis verecundus (Cic., 
but improperly, though this implies that it 
could be used proprie). There is a dun 
at any body's door, fiagitator astat ad ali- 
cujus ostium (Plaut., Most., 3, 2, 81). 

DUNCE, stupidus et tardus: hebes (ad 
intelligendum): baro (stupid, clod-like ; 
lee quum loqueris, nos barones stupe- 
mus, Cic.): stipes: truncus (blockhead): 
feenum (Cic., De Or., 2, 57, 233): eque 
hebes ac pecus (Cic., Divin., 1, 22, extr. 
Jjroma poet). He has sent away his pupils 
greater dunces by far than he recetved 
them, discjpulos dimidio reddidit stultio- 
res quam acceperat. 

DUNG, stercus. (of persons and ani- 
mals): fimus (any kind of manure, as 
fimus siccus; i.e., ashes; vid. Schneid., 
Col., 3, 11, 4). Mouse dung, muscerda 
(Varr.); murmum fimum (Plin.): ster- 
quilinium, fimétum (a dung-hill): belong- 
ing to dung, stercorarius : full of dung, 
stercorosus: to manure with dung, ster- 
corare : to manure sufficiently with dung, 
stercore Satiare. 

DUNG, v., TRANS., agrum stercorare, 
letificare (Cic.); to dung sufficiently, ster- 
core satiare (Col.); solum pingui fimo 
saturare (Virg.). The act of dunging, 
stercoratio (Col.). 

DUNGEON. Vid. Prison. 

DUNG-HILL, * acervus stercoris: ster- 
quilinium, fimétum (dung-pit, or place 
where dung is kept). || Fie. Situation 
of meanness, cenum atque tenebre 
(e. g., intolerandus nescio qui ex cceno 
atque ex tenebris homo). || An abu- 
sive term, stercus (Cic., De Or., 3, 41, 
164); lutum (Plaut.). || Mean abode, 
casa (cottage). 

DUNG-YARD. Vid. Dune-urit. 

DUPE, s., by circumlocution, cui fucus 
factus est (Ter., Eun., 3, 5, 41): homo, 
&c., fraude aliqué or alicujus deceptus, 
&c., or quem aliquis decepit, &c.. with 
verbs utuler DECEIVE: qui facile ad cre- 
dendum impellitur (easy to be duped, Cic., 
Rep., 2, 15). 

DUPE, v. Vid. DecEIvE. 

DUPLICATE, s., litterarum secundum 
exemplum ; apographum (Cic.). || A du- 
plicate of a will, tabule testamenti 
eodem exemplo; testamentum eodem ex- 
emplo (Ces., B. C.,3. 108; Suet., Ttb., 76). 

DUPLICATION, duplicatio: geminatio 
(by putting together in pieces). 

DUPLICATURE. Vid. Forp. 

DUPLICITY. Vid. DecerTFULNeEss, 

CEIT. 
DURABILITY, s., diuturnitas; lon- 
DURABLENESS, §  ginquitas (Cic.): 
itas: soliditas: stabilitas. (Syn. i 
DuraBre.] That has durability, firmus, 
solidus: to have durability [vid. To BE 
DuraBie]: to give great durability to 
buildings, wdificiis prestare firmitates : 
not built for durability, * parum firme, 
parum solide wdificatum. 





DUST 


DURABLE, adj., durabilis (Ov.): du- 
raturus (that possesses the property of last- 
ing ; of bodily things): firmus (firm, that 
resists external impressions, ion ; 
figuratively, firm, unchangeable): solidus 
(solid, and hence unchangeable): constans 
(consistent, constant): fundatus (well- 
grounded: these three of incorporeal 
things, the state of which remains un- 
changed): proprius (durable in respect 
of the ion; e. g., praise): diutur- 
nus (of time). .A durable work, opus man- 
surum (Or.): not durable, fragilis (easily 
broken, fragile ; Sguratively, easily de- 
stroyed, transitory): caducus (ready to 
fall): fragilis jucusque: filuxus (én- 
stable, inconstant, weak): brevis (short, in 
respect of time): to be durable, firmitatem 
or stabilitatem habére; stabilem ac fir- 
mum esse: to become durable, firmitatem 
aire corroborari ac confirmari (e. 

> 8, riendship es. 
: DURBABLY. ia. FIRMLY. 

DURANCE. || Imprisonment, cus- 
todia. (Vid. Cusropy.] To languish in 
durance, *in carcere vitam miserrimam 
Shay || Endurance, continuation, 
vii 


DURATION, s., tempus, spatium (time 
during which any thing lasts ; e. g., vite) : 
temporis spatium; diuturnitas; lJongin- 
quitas (Cic.) Injinite duration, perenni- 
tas (Cic.). 

DURE. Vid. To ENpDuRE, To Cex- 
TINUE. 
implying the uninter- 


du his office as military tribune (= 
while he was military tribune), tribunatu 
militum. Per must not be used, but in, 


of things taking place in, but not through 
the whole space: thus, “ siz times during 
the year” (which is, however, an inaccurate 


7 
use of “ during”), sexies in anno, not per 
annum (Krebs); but inferior writers say 
per; e.g., P medica quater vel sex- 
ies potest per annum recidi; also, per 
is right when it is denied that any thing 
took place at all during a space, nulla res 
per triennium nisi ad nutum istius est 
Jadicata, Cic.: inter (literally, “ between,” 
denotes an occurrence coinciding with an 
act; e. g., during the meal, inter coenam; 
so inter bibendum, &c.) : super (literally, 
“over,” denotes an occurrence that acct 
dentally happened while an act was going 
on ; e. g., during the meal, super ccenam, 
super epulas; i. e., at dinner = while in 
the act of dining, supping, &c.). In other 
cases it is rendered by a participial con- 
struction; e.g. during my absence, me 
absente : during my lifetime, me vivo: 
even during the war, bello nondum con- 
fecto; or by “dum,” with a verb in the 
passive voice, e. g., during the war, dum 
ieee geritur (i. e., while the war was car- 


on). 

DUSK, adj. || A little dark, subob- 
scurus (Cic.); subnubilus (Ces.). || A 
little black, subniger (Varr.) ; obater; 
obniger ; nigrans (Plin.) ; fuscus (Col.). 

DUSK, s., crepusculum (evening twi- 
light) : Tux incerta. In the dusk, primo 


or 


DUSK, tntr. Vid. “to grow DARK.” 
DUSKILY, Vid. D 
DUSKISHLY. § “%*- VABELY. 


DUSKY, (Vid. Darx.] It is getti 
DUSKISH, dusky, nox appetit : 
DUSK vesperascit. 


DUST, s., pulvis (general term): pur- 
gamenta (plural, general term for what is 
removed in cleaning). Very fine 
dust, pulvisculus (Plaut.): file dust, scobis 
(Cels.); ramentum (Plaut.): to raise a 
dust, pulverem movére or excitare: to 
lay the dust, pulverem sedare (Phedr., 2, 
5, 18) : to shake off the dust, pulverem ex- 
cutere : to any thing to dust, in 
pa verem resolvere: to lie in the dust, 
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humi prostratum esse: to raise from the 
dust, aliquem ex humili loco, or ad dig- 
nitatem producere: a felluw raised from 
the dust, nescio qui ex cceno et tenebris 
homo: dry dust, pulvis siccus (Col.) : 
thick dust, pulvis densus (Liv.); pulvis 
altus (i. e., lying thick, Liv.): not to be 
able to see for the dust, pulvis officit pro- 
spectui (Liv.), or adiiuit prospectum, or 
aufert prospectum oculorum: covered 
with dust, pulveris plenus; with dust and 
sweat, pulvere ac sudore perfusus (Curt.): 
his shoes were all covered with dust, multus 
erat in calceis pulvis: u cloud ef dust, 
nubes pulveris (Curt.); oubes pulverea 
(t Virg. with Curt.) ; vis magna pulveris 
(Ca@s.): to lay the dust by watering, humum 
conspergendo pulverem sedare (Plaut.) : 
the dust has settled, pulvis consédit: a 
thick cloud of dust rises from the ground, 
nigro glomeratur pulvere nubes (Virg., 
ZEn., 9, 33): to cover with dust, * pulvere 
conspergere, opplére : covered with dust, 
pulverulentus: dust-brush, scope: sco- 
pe virgew: penicillus, || Fig. 1. (=dis- 
solution, grave), dissolutio, with or 
without nature: to return to dust, solvi, 
with or without morte (t) ; corporis vincu- 
lis evolare (Cic., Somn. Scip., 2). 2. To 
tread in the dust, obterere aliquem: to be 
lying in the dust. contemtum jacére, &c.: 
we are but dust and ashes, pulvis et umbra 
sumus (4.): to throw dust in any body's 
eyes, alicui fucum, ut dicitur, facere velle 
(Quint, Cic. ap. Cic.); nebulas cudere 
(comedy): alicui glaucomam ob oculos 
objicere (Plaut,, Mil., 2,1, 70): to throw 
dust in the eyes of one’s hearers, verborum 
et argutiarum fuliginem ob oculos audi- 
entium jacére (Gell, 1, 2). 

DUST, v. || Zo sprinkle with dust, 
*pulvere cgnspergere, opplére. || Z'o 
cleanse from dust, pulverem excute- 
re: abstergére, detergére, or extergére 
(to wipe). 

DUSTER, penicillus. 

DUST-MAN, magister vici (who had to 
attend to the cleaning of the streets, &c., in 
a quarter of the city. Livy, 34, 7, speaks 
of them as an infimum genus of officers) : 
* qui vicos purgat. 

DUSTY, pulverulentus: pulveris ple- 
nus (full or filled with dust): my (his, &c.) 
shoes were very dusty, multus erat in cal- 
ceis pulvis. 

DUTEOUS, Me a obsequiosus 

DUTIFUL, (of him who follows 
readily the advice, or conforms to the wish, 
of another person, Plaut., Merc., 1, 6, 46, 
and Capt., 2, 3, 58; toward any body, ali- 
cui): obediens (mostly with dative of the 

‘son obeyed ; of children and slaves) : 
dicto audiens: dicto audiens atque obe- 
diens: obtemperans [Syn.in To OBEY]: 
observantissimus officiorum (Plin. Ep., 7, 
30): oflficiosus (ready to perform, ofticia; 
to any body, in aliquem) : facilis (easy to 
be managed). To make any body more du- 
teous, aliquem alicui obedientiorem face- 
re (of a thing, Liv., 8, 8, in.): duteous af- 
fection, pietas (to parents, one’s country, 
&c.) ; officiosa pietas (Sen.): in a dute- 
ous manner, obsequenter, obedienter, of- 
ficiose : to be duteous, officiosum esse in 
aliquem. JN. obtemperare et obedire; 
obsequi et obedire; dicto audientem at- 
que obedientem esse; alicujus voluntati 
Obedire. (Vid. Opry.] To be less duti- 
Sul than one should be, in officio cessare, 
claudicare: any one ought to have been 
more dutiful to any body, aliquis in ali- 
quem officiosior esse debuit. 

DUTIFULLY, officiose : obsequenter : 
obedienter. Syn. in OBEY. 

DUTIFULNESS, obsequium: obedicn- 
tia. Vid. OBEDIENCE. 

. DUTY. || That to which a man is 
bound, officium: debitum officium (any 
obligation, as a mark or expression of grat- 
itude or acknowledgment for benefits or fa- 
vors received, especially with reference to the 
social relations of the citizens of the Roman 
republic. It consequently differs from our 
notion of “moral duty,” but may be, from 
the nature of the case, a near approach to 
it, e. g, Quintilian calls the office of Aris- 
totle, as preceptor to Alexander, officium, 
and sich a post implics moral obliga- 
tions ; tt ts also the regular term for the 
240 
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duties of an ofice, officium legationis, Ces., 
B. C., 3,183. Cf. Cic., Fam., 13, 9,2): de- 
bitum (duty as a moral obligation) : reli- 
gio (from religious feelings or conscien- 
tiousness): pietas (duty with reference to 
any thing that ought to be sacred to us or 
venerated ; e. g., God, our country, sover- 
eign, parents, &c.; compare B. G., 7, 21; 
Cic., Phil., 14, 13, 6; Suet, Cal, 1): mu- 
nus: partes (the duty incumbent on any 
body from his position or function ; also, 
officium ; vid. above): a perfect duty, rec- 
te factum (in a stoical sense); officium ab- 
solutum: duties of a functionary or serv- 
ant of the state, munia: it is any body's 
duty, est alicujus officium, or munus, or 
merely est alicujus (with this distinction : 
ofticium or munus est=it is obligato- 
ry upon him, as a part of his prescribed or 
expected duties ; whereas est alicujus is 
more nearly = decet aliquem, it becomes 
him, makes for his credit, honor, &c.). It 
is the duty of a stranger not to interfere in 
other people's business, peregrini otficium 
est, nihil de alio inquirere : it is the duty 
of sovereigns to resist the fickleness of the 
populace, principum munus est resistere 
levitati multitudinis (in these instances of- 
ficium and munus are essential to convey 
the meaning) : it is the duty of (= behooves) 
the young to show respect to their elders, 
est adolescentis, majores natu revereri: 
it is my duty, meum officium, or munus 
est, or meum est (with the distinction just 
explained): I considered it my duty, esse 
officium meum putavi, or meum esse pu- 
tavi (with the same distinction) : it is your 
duty, tuum est; tue sunt partes (Cic.): 
to do one’s duty, ofticium tacere or pre- 
stare; officio fungi; officio satisfacere; 
officio suo non deesse: nullam partem 
officii deserere; officium exsequi ({3° 
seldom, and never in Cicero: ofticium ex- 
plére or officii partes implére) ; officium 
servare, or conservare, or colere, or face- 
re et colere, or tueri: to neglect or not do 
one’s duty, to fail in one’s duty, officium 
suum non facere ; ab officio discedere or 
recedere ; de or ab officio decedere ; offi- 
cio suo deesse ; officium pretermittere, 
negligere, or deserere : to act contrary to 
duty in any thing, ab religione officii in 
aliqua re declinare: to do one’s duty to- 
ward any body, alicui ofticium prestare: 
to act more or less against the rule of duty, 
plures aut pauciores quasi officii nume- 
ros prveterire ; to be willing to suffer any 
thing rather than act contrary to duty, do- 
lores quosvis suscipere malle, quam ul- 
lam partem officii deserere: to act from 
a principle of duty, and not from interest. 
ed motives, officium sequi, non fructum: 
to be somewhat slow, careless, &c., in the 
fulfillment of one’s duty, in officio cessare 
or claudicare (Liv., 45, 23; Cic., Of, 1, 
33, 119): to do one's duty toward every 
body, nullum munus officii cuiquam reli- 
quum facere: to neglect or deviate from 
one’s duty, officium violare or comminu- 
ere: I will not fail in my duty, partes 
mew non desiderabuntur (Cic.): to go 
beyond one’s duty, excedere officii sui par- 
tes: to remain faithful to apes duty, in of- 
ficio manére: to keep any body (e. g., sub- 
jects) in their duty (=in obedience), ali- 
quem in officio continére : to extend the 
limits of one’s duties too far, fines officio- 
rum paullo longius proterre; vid. Cic., 
Muren., 31, 65 (3 not extendere): the 
last duties, suprema officia: to pay the last 
duty to any body, supremo in aliquem of- 
ficio fungi: supremum officium in ali- 
quem celebrare (the latter only of several 
persons, Curt., 3,12, 11 and 14); usually 
justa alicui facere, or prwstare, or per- 
solvere: froma feeling of duty, religiose, 
pietate: contrary to duty, * ab officio dis- 
crepans ; * officio repugnans: against 
one’s duty, preter officium ; contra jus 
fasque (the latter denoting violation of the 
moral law): according to one’s duty, rec- 
te ; juste; juste ac legitime (e. g., to act, 
agere): in duty bound (e. g., any body ts), 
est alicujus officium or munus; vid. the 
remark above as to this phrase and “est 
alicujus.” || Impost, vectigal (general 
term): portorium (import or export duty, 
ercise duty): to pay the duty, vectigal pen- 
dére ; portorium dare: to lay a duty on 
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any thing, vectigal, portorium imponere 
alicui rei: to raise a duty (on swh and 
such an article), vectigal, portorium exi- 

ere. Duty free (of exports or imports), 

immunis portorii: any thing may be ex- 
ported free from, or without paying, duty, 
sine portorio exportare. || Zo be on duty 
(as a soldier), stationem or excubias age- 
re (Tac.); excubare (Cic.). 

DWARF, nanus (vavyos); feminine, 
nana (vdvva, Lampr., Alex. Sev., 34): pure 


Latin, pumilio or pumilus: such 3, 
homines tantule stature (Ces.): like a@ 
dwarf, pusillus (i. €., very small). || Any 


animal or plant that ts under the usual 
size of the species or genus; e. g., * betula 
nana (according to Linnaeus, of a birch- 
tree); in a similar manner, * phaseolus 
nanus (Linn., of a ieee sometimes the 
termination -aster is used: * mespilus co- 
toneaster (Linn., of a medlar) ; sometimes 
minutus o7 pusillus, of any thing that, 
from any cause, has been checked in tts 
growth; e. g., pisciculus (fish); foliuw 
(leaf). ; 
DWARF. Vid. To DimrnisH. 
DWARFISH, minutus (very small; e. 
g., pisciculus): minutissimus; perpusil- 
lus; valde pusillus (stronger terms). 
DWARFISHNESS, (staturas) brevitas 
(Cas., B. G., 2, 30): parvitas; exiguitas 
[Syn. in Smax]: tantula statura. * 
DWELL, v. {| Prop. To reside, hab- 
itare (general term): incolere (to have 
one’s usual residence in a place or coun- 
try) : to dwell by or near a piace, accolere 
locum (e. g., viam; flumen): to dwell in 
or at a place, aliquo loco (J3>° not locum) 
habitare (to have taken up one's abode in 3 
e. g., urbe) : domicilium or sedem ac do- 
micilium habére in aljquo loco (to have 
one’s residence at): locum incolere (to 
have one’s usual residence at; e. g., Ure 
bem, trans Rhenum, inter mare Alpes- 
que) : locum colere (to inhabit it, as be- 
ing one who tills its soil, makes one of its 
population, pursues one’s business in it, 
&c.; e.g., has terras, urbem, circa utram- 
que ripam Rhodani): to diwell with any 
body, in alicujus domo, or apud aliquem, 
habitare; apud aliquem or in alicujus do- 
mo deversari (in any body's house ; the 
latter only for a time, and asa guest); cum 
aliquo habitare (to occupy a house jointly 
with him): to dwell next door to each other, 
continuas tenére domos: to dwell by or 
near to, accolere (aliquem locum, Cic., 
Rep., 8, 5): to dwell near any body, prope 
or juxta aliquem habitare; above any body 
supra aliquem habitare; beneath the earth 
sub terra habitare » the Troglodytes, who 
dwell in caves, Troglodyte, quibus subter- 
ranee domussunt. || Fia. Zo dwell upon 
a thing, rem longius prosequi (to pursue 
it further) ; morari in re, commorari, ha- 
bitare, hwrére in re (vid. Cic., De Pr., 2, 
72, 292; these three in the order given, 
where only habitare occurs in this sense) : 
to dwell too long upon any thing, longum 
esse: not to dwell too long upon it, ne lon- 
gum fiat: io dwell upon trijles, morari in 
parvis (Ov., A. A., 2, 335): to dwell long 
on each particular, diu herére in singulis: 
to dwell upon a word (= speak it with em- 
phasis), verbum premere (jg not urge- 
re); upon a syllable, *syllabam cum ac 
centu efferre or enunciare. 
DWELLER. Vid. INHABITANT. 
DWELLING, ‘ : 
DWELLING-HOUSE, ; ee 
DWELLING-PLACE, : z 
DWELLING-ROOM, dita (diatra, 
any room fit to live in; post-Augustan , 
also, a number of adjoining dwelling- 
rooms, Gierig, Plin. Ep., 2, 17, 12): coe- 
naculum: cubiculum hospitale (dining- 


room). 

DWINDLE, decrescere: diminui (gen- 
eral terms): tabescere: contabescere 
(waste away and be consumed by some in- 
ner principle of dissolution) : rarescere 
(become rare, common, dwindle as to num- 
bers) : senescere (to become old ; and, fig- 
uratively, to die away; of strength, hope, 
peril, zeal, &c.): hebescere (to grow blunt ; 
of intellectual powers, &c.): extcnuari et 
evanescere (to become attenuated. and so 
disappear : figuratively, of hope, Cir.): de 
g nerare (to degenerate). 


EAGE 


seeped ‘tl To color (in ronmcnaegyie 4 

WBy a dyeing process, tingere, with 

any thing, aliqua re (by dipping the stuff 
'g matter): inticere, with any 


tingere ; purple, purpuram tin 

gere: this dyes a dark purple, hoc faco hys- 
ginum tingitur: woad dyes stuffs blue or 
lue, vitrum ceruleum efficit colo- 
rem: to dye red, rufare (i. e., a yellowish 
red; e. g., one’s hair, capillum): to dye 
dark hatr red, e nigro ratilum capillum 
reddere: to dye any thing bluish or water- 
colored, colore ceruleo tingere: dyed blue, 
eceruleatus. To be eek jie jor dyeing cloth, 
tingendis vestibus idoneum esse (Plin.). 

Dye, s., infector succus:(Plin.): pig- 
mentum: color. Vid. Coror. 

DYE-WOOD, lignum infectorium 
(Plin.). 

DYER, tingens: infector (general 
term) : infector purpurarius (one who dyes 

Inscr.) : blattiarius (that dyes silk 

or stuffs with purple): molochinarius ey 
dyes any thing of a yellow color [i. e., mal- 
low-color 


)- 
DYEING, tinctus (Plin.): infectus (e. 


g- Plin.): infectura (manner in 
which any ts i Plin.): ars tin- 
gendi vestes (j 


DYNAMICS, pea Seren 
qu exponit de virium natura et effec- 


tibus. 

DYNASTY, domus regnatrix ( ing 
family, Tac.) ; familia summum ad fasti- 
— wos (Tac.). The dynasty of the 

nies Cesarum (Suet.). 

OYSENT. Y, dysenteria (Plin.); flu- 
or solutioque stomachi (Serib. Larg.) ; 
fluor (e. g. fluore egrum esse, Cels.); 
resolutio ventris (Cels.). Vid. DiannHa@a. 


E. 


pos quisque (is — that is, 
throws its accent on preceding 
word, and in prose never stands at the be- 
Seseestf oo sentence; ExacTosS): unus- 
rapeecpstnersees rapeseed éxac- 
pg pers 
to“ eseges Sia singuli (individuals ; 
vosed to the undivided whole) : seat Bd 
— of two): omnes (all, without excep- 
opposed to nemo, unus, aliquot). 
in adjective in singular, 
stands only with the name of a class; &£, 





a aguaral & sak Wak “each, hoa 
be a distributive: two feet are allotted 
to each of you, cuique vestrim bini pe- 
des assignantur : 8000 soldiers are put un- 
der the command of each praetor, prtoribus 
octona millia peditam data. He allotted 
each of them ten jugera, dena descripsit 
in singulos jugera: the same sum which 
Cesar had promised each soldier, &c., quan- 
tam pecuniam militibus in singulos Ce- 
sar pollicitus erat, tantam, &c. || ON 
EACH SIDE, utrimque (from or on each 
side) : utrobique (on each side; e. g., utro- 
bique inimicos habebam, Asin. Poll. in 
Cic. Ep. ; veritas utrobique sit, sc. in diis 
et hominibus). (Vid. Every.] || Eacu 
OTHER. Vid. “one another,” under AN- 
OTHER. n 4 

EAGE || With an object expressed 
yd La Mdaghs - Bg oo avidus 
stronger than cupidus appetens: stu- 
diosus (all, alicujus rei): desiderio alicu- 
jus rei captus (Ter.), incensus, flagrans 
(Cic.). Eager for contention, cupidus 
contentionis (Cic.); in the pursuit of truth, 
cupidus veritatis ; in the pursuit of praise, 
Glory, avidus laudis, glories; appetens glo- 
pameces ¢ Oe er Orn eee 





EAh 
of) any concupiscere, avé- 
re, appetera, raat ne aiquid; imminé- 


er) cupiditate —— rei rapi, trahi, ar- 
1s ére, flagrare, inflammmatum esse; sitire 
uid ; studiosum esse alicujus rei; ver- 
sari in cupiditate alicujus rei ; tenet me 
cupiditas alicujus rei; avide affectum esse 
de re. Iam eager for revenge, ardet ani- 
mus ad ulciscendum. J am becoming ea- 
ger after any thing, injicitur mihi alicujus 
rei cupiditas (Cic.) fed be peered or 
growing eager, cupiditate, rio in- 
cendi : to make any body eager, cupiditate 
aliquem incendere, afficere ; in cupidita- 
tem impellere. All being eager fo fish, 
omnibus ad pugnam intentis. || Ardent, 
impetuous, calidus; ardens ; fervens or 
fervidus ; vehemens: acer. An eager tem- 
per, ingenium ardens or fervidum. An 
e. patriot, civis acerrimus : eager pray- 


ers, precum constantia (Tac., Germ., 8, 1). 
|| Sharp, acid, vid. || Keen, cold, vid. 
EAGERLY, 


ter: cupide: avi- 
de: studio: stu Co urine: ardentef : 
enixe. Sometimes intente: industrie. To 
desire eagerly, ardenter cupere : to under- 
take any body's cause eagerly, alicujus 
causam enixe suscipere (Cic.): very ea- 
gerly, flagrantissime (Tac.). To be eager- 
ly bent on any thing, magne mihi cure 
est aliquid: omni cura incumbere in ali- 
quid (Cic.). 

EAGERNESS. || Eagerness after 
any ening, — cupido ( [= po- 
etically and historically; not in Cicero): 
aviditas: appetentia: studium: desideri- 
um : libido (SyN.in DEstrE]. JN. studia 
cupiditatesque. Extreme eagerness, (cu- 

iditatis) ardor, impetus; sitis: to fill any 
with eagerness, alicui cupiditatem 
dare or (stronger) injicere; aliquem in 
cupiditatem impellere; aliquem cupidi- 
tate incendere, inflammare: to restrain 
one's eagerness after any thing, cupidita- 
tem coercére, tenére, comprimere, re- 
stinguere. More under DesrrE, vid. 
|| Vehkemence, vis: incitatio: impetus: 
violentia: ardor: ewstus (the last two of 
passions). Syn. in VEHEMENCE. 

EAGLE, aquila (also the constellation ; 
and the Roman ensign): aquila (-falco, 
*Linn.). Golden eagle, * Falco chrysaé- 
tus (Linn.). Ring-tailed eagle, * Falco 
fulvus (Linn.). White-headed eagle, or 
great Erne or Cinereous eagle, * Falco 
albiulla (Linn.). Sea-eagle, * Falco hali- 
wetus (Linn.). Young eagle, aquila pul- 
lus. {{ Iapropr. The Roman eagle 
(= Roman empire), imperium Romanum. 
The eagle-bearer, aquilifer (Ces.). An 
eagle eye, peclte aquilinus (properly and 


ly). 

EAGLE-EYED, lyneéus: oculos acres 
atque acutos habens. To be eagle-eyed, 
habére oculos prorsus micantes aquilinos 
(Appul., Met., 2, p.88, Oud.) : oculos acres 
atque acutos habére : lyncéum esse. 

EAGLET, aquila pullus. 

EAR, auris (used in the plural when = 

“ attention”): short ears (of a horse), aures 
applicatee (close to the head): large, fleshy 
ears, aures flaccida pregravantesque : an 
attentive ear, aures avid@ et capaces: to 
give any body one’s ears, aures alicui dare, 
prebére, or dedere (Cic.) : to prick up 
one’s ears, aures erigere or arrizere 
(> aurem substringere is quite poetical, 
Hor., Sat., 2, 5, 99): to seize hold of any 
body by the ear, aliquem auriculis prehen- 
dere (Plaut.): to give any body one’s ear, 
opponere auriculam (that he may touch it): 
prebére aurem alicui (that he may whis- 
per into it). Ears tingle, aures tinniunt 
(Varr.). Box on the ear, alapa (with the 
flat hand) ; colaphus (withthe fist): to box 
any body's ears, alapam alicui ducere, col- 
aphum alicui ducere, infringere, or impin- 
gere, or (repeatedly) colaphis aliquem per- 
cutere : (proverbially) to send any body 
away with a flea in his ear, scrupulum ali- 
yi Pipe at to be over head and ears in 

ieno obratum or demerzum 
esse; or (comedy) animam debére (Ter.). 
I have no ears for that : I turn a deaf ear 
to that, aures ad aliquid surde or clause 
sunt; surdus sum in aliqua re; aliquid 
in aures non recipio, or accipio: to preach 
to deaf ears, surdo or surdis auribus ca- 





EARR 
see IE BOS Liv., 40, 8), surdo 


narrare fa ies (ior, 2 0: frustra 
surdas aures (Curt., 9, 10, 16); 
verba fiunt stir mee ey. To lay siege 


to any body's ears, alicujus aures obsidére 
(Ziv.): to stun any body's cars, aures ali- 


cujus : to hang down his ears 
(of a horse, “&e.). demittere auricu- 
lam @ e., put them back as a sign of obsti- 


nacy) : iy ph ape echt aditum ad 
alicujus aures habére: to find a willing 
ear, aliquis aures mihi dat: lend me your 
ears, erigite mentes auresque vestras, et 
me dicentem attendite : to offend or grate 
against any body's ears, aures offendere ; 
aures or auriciias radere (Quint.. Pers.) ; 
aliquid aures fastidiunt or respuunt 
(Quint.). A report reaches my ears, ali- 
ate ad digits meas pervenit i ae 
(Cic.), quem permanat ( Ter.) ; 
quid ad me perfertur or defertur : critical 
ears, aures teretes or erudite, teretes et 
religiose : uncritical ears, aures hebetio- 
res (Cic.), inerudite# (Quint.); aures im- 
peritorum (Quint.) : to open one’s ears to 
Slattery, assentatoribus aures patefacere : 
to have one’s ears open to any thing, aures 
patent alicui rei or ad aliquid (Cic.); to 
calumny, obtrectationem pronis auribus 
accipere: to get any body's ear, 
sibi ad aures alicujus facere: @ practical 
ear, aures trite (Cic.): a very good ear 
(Le., power of feeling harmony, &c.), auri- 
um sensus fastidiosissimus; aures, qua- 
rum judicium est superbissimum : to have 
a good ear for music or harmony, numeros 
aure callére (Hor.). Drum of the ear, tym- 
panum auris: @ tumor on the ear, parotis: 
the orifice of the ear, foramen auris: the 
dirt or war of the ear, aurium sordes: 4 
disease in the ear, aurium morbus: to have 
diseased ears, ex auribus laborare: a@ ring- 
ing in the ear, sonitus aurium (Plin.). I 
hace a ringing in my ears, aures mihi so- 
nant. To whisper in any body's ear, alicui 
ad aurem or in aures insusurrare; in or 
ad aurem dicere (ad aurem, con fidential- 
i secretly and clandestinely, 
; ad aurem admoné- 


about one’s ears, in a 
aliquorum irruere ( MO. to set people to- 
gether by the ears, discordiam concitare ; 
committere omnes inter se (Suet.) : to fall 
together by the ears, rixari inter se, &c. 
[Vid. QuarReL.] || Ear=handle, an- 
sa. || Dog’s-ear (in a@ book), plicatura. 
|| Ear of corn, &c., spica (the full ear, 
the fruit 2 Gs corn-stalk, without 





ynem 


spicus, spicum were in ese only of spi 
cum, as Servius says, e singular was 
core Gernhard, Gic., Cat. Maj. 15, 51). 
The beard of an ear of corn, ariste ; the 
ear has a beard, aristarum vallo mu- 


without a beard, spica mutica: an car of 
baits 4 spica aristata (Fest.) : 

that has ears or any thing like ears ; e. g, 
@ plant, spicatus: that bears ears, spicam 
ferens (poetically, spicifer) : consisting of 
ears, made of ear®, spiceus: to come into 
ear, spicam concipere : to put forth an ear. 
fundere frugem, spici ordine exstructam 
(in a descriptive passage, Cic., Cat. Maj., 
15, 51): to gather ears of corn, spicas lege- 
re: the ears promise to be this year, 
seges est spicis uberibus et crebris: a 
gerland of ears of corn, sertam 
(which must be distinguished @ crown 
of ears of corn, corona soca dy @ gleae- 
ing of ears of corn, spicilegi 

EAR-ACHE, aurium d 

EAR-LAP, auricula infima orig or au- 
Ticula 7 (in Catullus, oricitla 


(of stones; e. z. lapill ex auribus oe 
Curt.). To wear ear- -riags, inaures cerere 
261 
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EAR-WIG, * forficula auricula (Linn.). 

EAR-WITNESS, testis auritus (Plaut., 
Truc., 2, 6, 8). 

EARED, auritus. || Of plants, spica- 
tus: spicam ferens (poetically, spiciter) : 
consisting of ears, spiceus. 

EARL, * comes: the title of earl, * no- 
men comitis. 

EARLDOM, * comitis dignitas; * com- 
itatus: to confer an earldom upon any 
body, * aliquem comitis nomine et digni- 
ate ornare. : 

EARLINESS, by circumlocution with 
adjective. 

EARLY, adj. ||In the morning, 
matutinus. || With respect to time, espe- 
cially season of the year, maturus 
(general term for early as to time; then of 
the fruits of the earth, which, having been 
planted or sown early, are ripe early ; op- 
posed to serotinus, Col., 2, 10, 9): pra- 
maturus (ripe before the usual time ; hence, 
of other things, “premature ;” opposed to 
serus) : precox (ripe before the usual time 
of ripening for other fruits of the same 
kind ; hence, also, “unnaturally forward” 
of the faculties of the mind, &c., Quint., 
1, 3, 3): immaturus (untimely; of fruits 
which, from beginning to ripen too early, 
do not ripen at all; hence, general term for 
“untimely ;” opposed to maturus): brevi 
futurus (to take place soon). An early 
winter, matura hiems (beginning early, 
as in northern regions): prematura (set- 
ting in in any country before its usual com- 
mencement in that country) : early spring, 
yeris principium; ver primum: early 
summer, nova estas (i. e., the beginning 
of summer ; opposed to estas adulta, the 
middle; wstas preceps, the end). An 
early death, prematura mors (happening 
before the average age of man); itmmatura 
mors (happening before one’s work ia life 
is done; e. g., negavi posse mortem im- 
maturam esse consulari, Cic., because he 
who has been consul has reached the high- 
est rank in the state, and may be considered 
to have finished his course; opposed to ma- 
tura mors). From his early or earliest 
youth, a primis temporibus etatis; ab ini- 
tio wtatis; a puero; a pueris (the last 
when more than one are spoken of, or a 
person speaks of himself in the plural) : in 
early youth, puerilibus annis; ineunte 
etate; primis annis wtatis. Labor in the 
early morning, opera matutina: the early 
morning, tempus matutinum or anteluca- 
num [vid. Earry, adv.]: an early pear, 
pirum precox: early beans, faba matura, 
prematura, precox (with distinction giv- 
en above); early peas, pisum maturum, 
prematurum, precox: early service (in a 
church), * sacra matutina or (if before it is 
light) antelucana. 

EARLY, adv. || In the morning, 
mane: tempore or die matutimo: very 
early in the morning, bene or multo ma- 
ne; prima luce; sub lucem (near day- 
break) ; primo diluculo ; hora diei prima 
et adhuc dubio die: so early, tanto mane: 
what do you want so early? quid tu tam 
mane? early this morning, hodie mane, 
hodierno die mane: early to-morrow (morn- 
ing), cras mane: early the day after to- 
morrow, postridie mane: early yesterday 
morning, hesterno die mane. || Early 
tn the year, in life, &c., mature: pre- 
mature: immature [Syn. in Eary, adj.], 
ante tempus. J could not come earlier, 
maturius venire non potui: not an hour 
earlier, non hora citius ; to die early, ma- 
ture decedere (in Nep., Att., 2,1; of Atti- 
cus's father, who died before his son was 
grown up); prematura or immaturd 
morte absumi (on pru:maturé and im- 
matura mors, vid. Earty, adj.). Prov. 
“Early to bed and early to rise,” 
&c.; vid. Bep. 
|| Gain by labor, &c., deme- 
rére (e. g., grandem pecuniam) : querere 
(strive to obtain; e. g., manu, by manual 
labor): assequi: consequi: comparare 
(obtain ; assequi stronger than consequi, 
as more necessarily implying personal ex- 
ertion) : to earn one’s bread or livelihood 
tn any way, aliqua re victum quwrere or 
queeritare : to earn money in any way, ali- 
qua re pecuniam sihi facere or colligere ; 
pment ere aliqua re: to carn im- 

Quid: 
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mortality, immortalitatem assequi (Cic.) ; 
praise, glory, &c., laudationem, laudem, 
gioriam comparare (aliqua re or ex aliqua 
re); dignitatem, gloriam consequi. [Vid. 
OsTAINn.]_ || Make one’s self worthy 
of any thing by one’s actions, me- 
rére: mereri: commerére: commereri 
(to deserve any thing at once by any thing): 
promerére, promereri (to deserve as a 
suitable compensation for what one has 
done: all these of deserving either reward 
or punishment). 

EARNEST, severus: serius (severus, 
who makes no joke; serius, what is no 
joke. In classical writers only severus of 
persons, and then improperly of things, 
considered with reference to the impression 
they make; as, severa oratio; whereas se- 
ria oratio would be a speech made in earn- 
est. Also, severus denotes earnestness as 
seated in the mind. But severus also sup- 
plies the place of serius, especially in seve- 
rior, severissimus, severitas, stzce there 
are no corresponding forms from serius, 

d.): gravis (serious; of persons or 
things that produce an impression by their 
constancy, earnestness of purpose, quiet 
firmness, &c.). JN. gravis seriusque: 
austérus [Syn. in AUSTERE]. Sometimes 
verus (trwe): non simulatus (not preiend- 
ed). An earnest character, severitas: gra- 
vitas : austeritas (SyN. in EARNESTNESS) : 
to speak in an earnest tone, severe cum 
aliquo sermonem conferre (cf. Titinn. ap. 
Non., 509, 19): to put on an earnest look, 
vultum ad severitatem componere, or 
vultum componere only. || Eager, acer: 
ardens: fervidus: fervens: calidus: ve- 
hemens: earnest prayers, preces acres; 

recum constantia. 

EARNEST, s., serium (adjective; op- 
posed to what is in joke): seriam conver- 
tere (Plaut.) : to combine joke and earnest, 
jocaetseriaagere. In earnest, ex animo: 
serio: in earnest ? bonane tide? to take in 
earnest that was meant as a joke, quod per 
jocum dixit aliquis, in serium convertere 
(Plaut.): to take any thing in earnest, or 
turn any thing to earnest, rem in seri- 
um vertere. Jn all earnest, verissime. 
|| Earnest-money, arrha (Dig.); arrha- 
bo (Plaut., Ter.). To give earnest-money, 
arrham or arrhabonem dare: to give so 
much by way of earnest, arrhaboni dare 
aliquid (Plaut.) ; arrhte nomine dare ali- 
quid (Dig.). To receive earnest, arrhabo- 
nem accipere: to have received an earnest, 
arrham habére. 

EARNESTLY. || Seriously, severe: 
serio: extra jocum (not in jest): ex ani- 
mo (from the heart) : graviter (with solemn 
or dignified earnestness). || Eagerly, 
enixe (e. g., juvare, suscipere, operam 
dare, &c.): etiam atque etiam (with verbs 
of entreaty, petere, rogare, obsecrare ; 
j-=> not enixe with these): studiose : ac- 
riter: ardenter. Jo wish carnestly, arden- 
ter cupere. To look or gaze earnestly at 
any thing, aliquid intentis oculis intueri ; 
intueri aliquid acri et attento animo; ali- 
quid intueri in eoque defixum esse ; ali- 
quid studiose intueri (e. g., rerum natu- 
ram); aliquid acriter oculis intueri (e. g., 
deficientem solem): very earnestly, aliquid 
quam maxime intentis oculis, ut aiunt, 
acerrime contemplari (all Cic.). To speak 
earnestly, serio dicere: cum gravitate lo- 
qui: to set earnestly to work at any thing, 
intento studio in aliquid incumbere. 

EARNESTNESS. || Seriousness, se- 
veritas (as seated in the mind): gravitas 
(as making an impression upon others): 
austeritas (as avoiding the trivial and friv- 
olous, and seeking for what is solid and 
real, even at the risk of being thought dull), 
A sad earnestmess, tristis severitas: tristi- 
tia: tristitia et severitas. || Eagerness, 
studium : contentio: studium acre: stre- 
nuitas (as showing itself habitually in ac- 
tion) : to prosecute any thing with earnest- 
ness, urgére rem (e. g., Studia sua): 2ith 
all earnestness, omni cogitatione curdque 
in rem incumbere:; ponere totum ani- 
mum atque diligentiam in re; totum et 
mente et animo in re insistere: to do any 
thing with carnestness, animi impetu agere 
aliquid. 

EARTH, Tellus (as a whole, as the cen- 
tre of the universe, and as a goddess; op- 
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posed to other bodies in the universe, or 
other divinities = Tata, Tj): terra (as 
the substance, “ earth” [e. g., as thrown out 
of a trench, &c., terram manibus sagulis- 
que exhaurire], and as one of the elements ; 
also used for Tellus, both as a body in the 
universe, and as goddess = yaia, yh): 
solum (as the solid element ; especially op- 
posed to water; hence, solidus, opposed to 
fluidus = rédov or édagos) : humus (as the 
lowest part of the visible world ; opposed to 
sky = also, of the mould thrown out of a pit, 
&c.= x0dv). Things which spring up 
from the earth, ea, que gignuntur e terra: 
to derive their nourishment (sap) from the 
earth, ex terra succum trahere (Cic.). To 
turn again to their earth, to return to earth, 
*in sua initia resolvi: to plant a tree in 
the earth, arborem terre defigere (poetic- 
ally, Virg.): on earth (=in this world), 
dum erimus in terris (Cic.). A heap or 
mound of earth, tumulus terreus; terre 
congestio: the fruits of the earth, terre 
fruges: the earth’s orbit (round the sun), 
linea, qua terra cursum agit circa solem 
(after Serv., Ain., 10, 216). The inhabit- 
ants of the earth, terres incolew, or qui in- 
colunt terram. || Potter’s earth, creta 
figularis : creta, qua utuntur figuli: creta, 
qua fiunt amphore. || A fozx’s earth, 
vulpis specus (hole; vulpis fovea is a hole 
to catch or keep him in); vulpias eubile, 

EARTH, v., TR., infodere or defodere 
(both with in terram). || Harth up, ter- 
ram adaggerare: accumulare (technical 
term in gardening, for heaping up earth 
to protect the roots of trees, Plin. often). 
Earthing up (of trees, &c.), accurnulatio 
(technical term). || INTR., defodere se 
(used improperly by Sen., Consol. ad Marc., 
2, extr.): se abdere (hide one's self): in 
specum se penetrare et recondere (Gell., 
5, 14,18; of a person). 

EARTH-BOARD (of a plough), tabella 
addita ad vomerem (Varr., R. R., 1, 29, 2): 
tabula aratro annexa (Plin., 18, 20, 49, no. 
3, § 180; poetically, auris, Virg., Georg., 
J, 172): 

EARTH-BORN, humo natus: terra 
editus (of persons; Tac.; terrigéna, poet- 
ically). || Meanly born, terre filius. 
To be earth-born, de terra exstitisse. 

EARTHEN, terrenus (opposed to igneus, 
&c.: terreus not used in the Golden Age ; 
in Varr, twice, terreus agger, terreus rau- 
rus). || Made of baked earth or clay, 
fictilis (made of clay, &c.) ; figlinus (made 
by a potter). Earthen vessels, vasa fictilia 
or fictilia only ; vasa terrena (Plin.): ar 
gillaceus is “ clayey,” “ like clay.” 

EARTH-FLAX. Vid, AsBEstos. 

EARTHEN-WARE, fictile (any article 
of baked clay): fictilia (collectively). 

EARTHLING, terre incola. 

EARTHLY. || Made of earth, terra 
concretus, terrenus. Earthly bodies, ter- 
rena corpora. “ This earthly tabernacle,” 
corpus: to quit this earthly tabernacle, cor- 
pore solutum ad proprias sedes evolare ; 
illuc ex his vinculis emissum ferri. || Re- 
lating to our life on earth; e.g, 
“earthly things” (goods, &c.), res extern 
et ad corpus pertinentes ; res extern 
(general term); res terrens is only eccle- 
siastical Latin; res humane. Think of 
the shortness of this earthly life, cogita bre- 
vitatem hujus spatii. This our earthly 
life, vita, que corpore et spiritu contine- 
tur (Cic.). Earthly pleasure, voluptas hu- 
mana or corporis: earthly prosperity, feli- 
citas humana: our earthly wants, usus 
vitw necessarii; res ad vivendum neces- 
sarie. || Found upon the earth, ex 
isting on the earth, terrestris (opposea 
to ceelestis, also acrius, aquatilis). Heav- 
enly and earthly things, res coelestes atque 
terrestres (Cic.). || Unspiritual, *a re- 
bus divinis alienus: sometimes by genitive, 
corporis (e. g., corporis voluptas). An 
earthly-minded man, homo voluptarius. 
Earthly-mindedness, *voluptatum studium 
or amor. Oss, “ Earthly” is sometimes 
used hyperbolically to add emphasis to an 
assertion ; e. g., “not to learn one earthly 
thing,” nihil prorsus: you have no carthly 
reason to fear, nihil est, quod timeas. 

EARTH-NUT, * bunium (Zinn.). 

FARTHQUAKE, terrw# motus; terres 
tremor (e. g., terres tremore prolabi). 


consisting of epg peat 
| Earthly, vid. i 

on abe Pg Rag sep en 
solutely) : requies after previous 
tion): eum (state of being from the 
pa de rewdhoe ‘3 aa ana 


yl Spanner ener be pape 
tating); sometimes inertia: desidia (Jazi- 
ness, languor). A life of ease, otiosa vita 
Cfree from engrossing business). To en- 
joy not a moment of ease, nullam 

quietis capere : to seek a life of ease (L €., 
withdrawn from public b nap sd alo 
se conferre (general term); a negotiis 
publicis se removére. To be at one’s case 


W e., without agitation of mind), tranquil- 
lo animo et quieto frui: to set any body's 
mind ct ease, alicujus animum 


quem 
(e. g., civitatem, Liv.); levare aliquem 
(e. g, me levarat adventus tuus, Cic.). 
To set one’s conscience at -stediamrgpicvni 
conscientiam (Curt.), or liberare et 
erare fidem suam (Liz.). Prov. To take 
one's ease, and be merry, delicate et molli- 
ter vivere: facere sibi suaviter: benigne 
se tractare (general terms); largiter se 
invitare (also with cibo vinoque, Cort., 
i beniy- wesbe hese : ooeealen oe 
cutem (bene) curare (Sckmid, Hor. Ep. 
1, 2,29). To be at one’s ease (= in good 
ctrcumstances), in rebus secundis esse ; in 
bona conditione esse; bene, beate or com- 
mode vivere : to consult one’s ease, to take 
one’s ease, dedere se desidie ; dare se lan- 
guori: fond cole ice Yasar plat greg 
sus nimis parumque patiens (Nep.); in- 
ers, deses. |j Unconsitraint, &c., facili- 
tas (e. g., of pronunciation or delivery, 
Quint.) : lévitas (e. g., verborum, natural 
and unaffected smoothness): simplicitas 
(e.g. morum). |! Easiness (opposed to 
facilitas. ith E 


are are say Soares allevars (lighten the pres- 
any den beg’ levare inopiam, curam, 
aliquem metu; allevare 


Support): laxare 
(to diminish the tension of any thing, Prop- 
erly and 
Curt. ; also animum, Cic. ; 


Ces. ; expedire onera, Hirt.). || As- 
suage, lenire: mitigare alle- 


perare. (SYN. in 
ALLEVIATE.]} To ease pain, dolorem le- 


aliquem molestia or molestiis (Cicero). 
| With “of” before the thing, levare ali- 


quem aliqua re (e., g.. metu, luctu, from 
fear, sorrow, &e. Vidato Free.} To 
ease any body of some ion of his 


cidus: pacatus. 
EASEL, machina (Plin., 35, 10, 37). 
EASELESS, inquietus. 
EASEMENT, levatio: alloviatio (as act): 
levamen : levamentum : allev 


EASY 


culty): commode (adroitly, &c.). Not | tus: an easy passage, 


easily, non or haud facile; non temere: | 
not easily any or ever, non temere uillus, 

&c.; nuilus temere. Obs. “Eas- 
ily” is often transiated in other ways: to 
be easily enraged, proclivem esse ad iram; 
iracundum esse: to be fa- 
cilem explicatum habére (Cic.): a distinc- 
tion that is easily drawn, facilis et expedi- 
ta distinctio: a cause that is easily per- 
ceived, facilis et explicata causa: this is, 


to anime : 
pa : sedate: sacks (with ware 


J 
Son kee ee, 
po tages ep te ferre aliquid ; fer- 


zgre 
ferre ; sollicitam esse de re. {| Readily, 
facile: haud gravate: animo libenti: ani- 
mo libenti proclivoyue: animo promto 


ee eee nel eto pte od 
SS, facilitas {also of easiness of 

aay "Te Taprsnspe body's easiness of 

, facilitate alicujus immoderate abu- 


eritas. ess of be- 
li forma a par of thir natural charac, 
temeritas illi jum generi innata, ut le- 
vem auditionem habeant pro re comperta. 
EAST, THE, oriens (general term) : pars 
ceeli orientis solis: regio orientis (as a 
quarter of the heavens). To lie toward the 
east, ad orientem vergere ; in orientem 
i, geste to look toward the east (of men), 
Ppartem cceli orientis solis epectare : 
pte -ag the east, eX oriente: from east to 
west, ab ortu solis ad occidentem: tx the 
east, in oriente (Sail.). {j“ The East” 
(= the eastern of the world), orientis 
(solis) partes (Cic., Fam., 12, 5, 3), terre, 


_eeears vinci, gentes. 
ST-SOUTHEAST WIND, phoenix 
(Plin., 2, 47, 46, ed. Hardouin). East- 
NORTHEAST WIND, c#cias. 
EAST WIND, subsolanus. [t is an cast 


londay, 
tertiis, &c., Paschalibus (s0 Krebs recom- 
mends, because the Romans said secundis, 
&c., Cerealibus, “on the second day of the 
prea le Easter week, * tempus Pas- 
chale. The Easter fair, * mercatus post 
dies Paschales institutus. 

EASTERLY, ad orientem vergens; in 
Orientem spectans. An easterly wind, 
Ventus ex oriente flans. 

EASTERN, ad orientem vergens, spec- 
tans (of sitzation or aspect) ; Zenittce, ori- 
entis. The Eastern nations, orientis (solis) 
Partes (Cic.), regiones, terre, &c. (not ter- 
re > orientales) ; Asiatici, Asiani (of the in- 











(as thing) : laxamentam: to procure some 
easement of any thing, levationem inveni- 
re alicui rei: to aford or administer some 
easement, habére levationem alicui rei (of 
things) ; levationi or levamento esse. {j A 
chair of easement, lasanum: sella per- 


tusa, or sella only. 
Bde faci) te 





EASTWARD, ad orientem versus, in 
orientem (spectare, &c.), ad reg 


9 ' 
os | Easiness of belief, creduii- | 
: credendi tem: 





| cere non big germ 








EAT 
ge ‘(of m9 
: to be easy (of a passag. 
facilem habere (after Cie De 
ate sdaphere ids an easy book, * liber fa- 
ad intelligendum : it is an casy mat- 
id facile effici potest : 


um: 
the infinitive present after 2 
{and difficile] est: i is mgolked to a. 
those who ofer no resistance, facile 


@) Ss i pas 
easy to 


catur amor verus et fictus: using 
@ substantive instead sO bynes 
tive: e. g. it ts easy to vir- 
tues from vices, Virtutum ac vitiorum fa- 
cilis est distinctio. To be easy to climb, or 
of ascent, facili esse ascensu: to be easy to 


sive voice, the adverb 


g., transnare flumen) : 





tat (i Se obstoes 
est in the 

e). ay he ed with ease 
from anziety, &c.), tranquil- 
lus, quietus, placidus; pacatus, sedatus 
(Syn. in Taanquit). To live an easy 
life, quieto animo vivere ; tranquille vi- 
tam traducere: to be in easy circumstan- 
ces, or to be easy tm one’s circumstances, in 
rebus secundis esse; in bona conditione 
constitutum esse: make yourself easy, 
ioe 


most eas mortals, te esse au- 
ricula i ito (Cic., 
Quint. Fr. 2, 15, 4. |j Simple, ux- 
forced; (natural ; of things and 
shee of behavior): naturalis a 

ected, 3 Opposed to fucatus, o, 
rt 


a rot (to = Sor the 
supporting life ; eg rest patted 


mihi, quo famem tolerem : to get 

to eat for two days, biduum cibo prohiberi ewe 
Ge taka oa oled rink auvuig tos &e., tan- 
tum cibi et potionis adhibendum est, ut, 
aoe ee Tories 
the cattle something to eat, pecori 





orientis: ad partem cceli orientis solis. 
EASY. {| Nor aiffacat, facilis (gen- 
eral idleted difficilis): solutus, 


— Or intricate; opp 

facilis et expeditus ; phic et expe- 
ditus ; solutus et facilis: nullius negotii 
(causing 0 trouble ; opposed to magni ne- 
gotii). Very easy, pertacilis ; 





expedits (free from dificuiie, not entan- | € 
tus). 


acy or into, arvodere. (Pls }, adede- 
re: to be eaten away by any ae . Todi, 
erodi aliqud re (ef suctats); &. g., the wren 
ts eaten away by rust, rabigine ro- 


depth, altris de 
arendit carve (Ceis.) |] To cut into (of 
corrosice fixids), perrodere. 


© 


EBUL 


EAT, mntr., edere; cibum capere, ca- 
pessere, sumere: to be wnable either to eat 
or sleep, cibi somnique inopem esse (Ov.): 
the gods neither eat nor drink, dii nec escis 
nec potionibus vescuntur: to eat plenti- 
Sully, largiter se invitare: to eat with a 
food appetite, libenter ccenare: the horse 
eats well, equus libenter cibo utitur. || Z’o 
eat well (i.e., to be pleasant to the palate), 
jucunde sapere. 

EATABLE, esculentus, edilis; ad ve- 
scendum hominibus aptus (vid. Cic., De 
NV. D.,, 2, 64, 106), Hatadles, edulia, -ium 
(all that is eatable except bread): cibi, ci- 
baria (general terms for food). 

EATER, edens; qui edit. A great eat- 
er, homo edax: a great eater and drinker, 
vini cibique capacissimus: a little eater, 
homo non multi cibi: to be a very little 
eater, minimi esse cibi. 

EATING. || Food, cibus, cibi: esca 
{Syn. in Foon]. Eating and drinking, 
cibus potusque ; cibus vinumque; victus. 
Moderate eating and drinking, tempera- 
te escue modiceque potiones. Any thing 
is good eating, aliquid jucunde sapit. Act 
of eating, by circumlocution. After eat- 
ing, post cibum. 

IATING-HOUSE, popina. [Syn. in 
PUBLIC HOUSE, Vid.]_ One who keeps an 
eating-house, popinarius (Lampr. and Jul. 
Firm.). One who frequents eating-houses, 
popino (Hor.); popinator (Macr. ; hence a 
glutton, riotous liver, &c.). To frequent 
eating-houses, popinari (Treb. Pol. ; hence 
to gormandize, &c.). Belonging to an eat- 
ing-house, popinalis (e. g., deliciw, Col. ; 

licacies from an cating-house). 

EAVES, protectum (general term for 
projecting part of the roof, Jur.): sub- 
grunda (Varr.), subgrundatio, subgrundi- 
um (or suggrundium). Under the eaves, 
subter subgrundas (Varr.) : {> stillicidi- 
um is the dropping from the eaves. 

EAVES-DROP, v., aure foribus admota 
sermonem captare (Ter., Phorm., 5, 6, 27, 
sq.); also only, ad fores or ab ostio aus- 
cultare: subauscultare pariete interposi- 
to (Cic.) ; voces alicujus subauscultando 
excipere (Cic.). Let us eaves-drop, sub- 
auscultemus, ecqua de me fiat mentio. 

EAVES-DROPPER, qui alicujus (nos- 
tro, &c.) sermoni auceps est (Plaut., Mil., 
4, 1, 9); qui sermones (hominum, &c.) 
aure foribus admotad captat (after Ter., 
Phorm., 5, 6, 27): arbiter (one who, being 
uninvited, has heard or seen what has been 
said or done, Plaut., Mil., 2, 2,3; Cie, 

Verr., 5, 31, 80). See, also, the preceding 
word. 

EBB, s., marinorum wstuum recessus}; 
wsttis decessus. At the time of the ebb-tide, 
minuente estu (Ces.). Ebb and flow, ma- 
rinorum estuum accessus ac recessus; 
vestus maritimi accedentes et recedentes. 
|| Fie. To be at a low ebb (by various ex- 
pressions, according to the thing or state 
to which the phrase is applied), ad inopiam 
redigi; in moerore, in dolore, in mosstitia 
esse ; In malis esse or versari. My purse 
ts at a low ebb, imparatus sum a pecunia; 
a pecunia, laboro; in summa sum diffi- 
cultate nummaria. 

EBB, v., recedere, decrescere: this 
oe ebbs and flows three times a day, 

ic fons ter in die crescit decrescitque. 
The sea ebbs and flows, estus maris acce- 
dunt et reciprocant: the waters are begin- 
ning to ebb, or the cbb-tide is beginning, 
estus minuit (Ces.); unde recedunt; xs- 
tus maris residunt, o7 se resorbent: the 
sea ebbs and flows twice in every twenty-four 
hours, bis atiuunt bisque remeant xstus 
maris vicenis quaternisque semper horis: 
when the tide has flowed for six hours, it 
ebbs for the same number, quum sex horis 
gstus creverunt, totidem decreverunt 
rursus iidem (Varr.). 

EBONY, ebénus: of ebony, ebeninus 
(late, Hieron.). ‘ 

EBRIETY, A 

EBRIOSITY. via. DRUNKENNESS. 

EBULLITION, bullitus (of boiling wa- 
ter, Vitr.) ; westus (of fire, of the sea: then, 
improperly, of passions) : animi motus, im- 
petus, ardor; vehementior animi motus 
or commotio (Cic.). An ebuilition of rage, 
irarum estus (f), excandescentia, iracun- 

dia. A sudden ebullition, repentinus mo- 
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ECON 


tus (Cic.): his anger entirely disappeared 
after the first ebullition of it, ex iracundid 
nihil supererat (Tac., Agr., 22). 

ECCENTRIC, eccentros (éxxevrpos, 
Marc., Cap., 8, p. 287). || IMPROPR., som- 
nians (dreamer): fanaticus (enthusiast) : 
qui contra morem consuetudinemque 
agit, loquitur, &c.: inauditus (unheard of ; 
of things). JN. inauditus et novus: inso- 
lens (unusual, &c.). He is very eccentric, 
nihil zequale est illi homini (Hor.). 

ECCLESIASTIC, ecclesiasticus. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, ; || “Am ec- 
clestastic;” vid. CLERGYMAN. 

ECHO, vocis imago (Echo, G. Echis, 
poetical ; rare in prose, Plin.) : resonantia 
(Vitr.): sonus relatus: vox resiliens, re- 
percussa, or reciproca (the sound echoed 
back). The clear echoes of the vailey, val- 
lis argutiw, Col., 9, 5, 6, who adds quas 
Greevi fyxovs vocant). T'o return an echo 
(vid. ro EcHo]. A place where there is an 
echo or echoes, locus ubi resonant imagi- 
nes; locus clamoribus repercussus: where 
there is a clear echo, locus argutus (vid. 
Voss, Virg., Ecl., 8, 22): where there is a 
gentle or low echo, locus, in quo leniter se 
applicat vox: where there is an indistinct 
echo, locus, in quo vox repulsa resiliens 
incertas auribus refert signiticationes: a 
place where there is no echo, locus ubi non 
resonant imagines. T'o return a repeated 
echo, voces acceptas numerosiore reper- 
cussu multiplicare or multiplicato sono 
reddere., || InpRoPR. Any thing is the 
echo of any thing, aliquid alicui rei re- 
sonat tamquam imago (e. g., gloria vir- 
tuti). 

ECHO, v., resonare: voci resonare: 
vocem reddere or remittere: voci re- 
spondére. 

ECLAIRCISSEMENT. 
NATION. 

ECLAT, laus: glorie fulgor: splendor 
et nomen: the eclat of any thing disap- 
pears, alicujus rei splendor deletur: to 
lose eclat, obsolescere: to give eclat to any 
thing, illustrare aliquid (Cic.) ; to any body, 
illustrare aliquem (with or without laudi- 
bus, Cic.): to appear in the forum with 
eclat, enitére or elucére in foro: to aim at 
eclat, se ostentare; in or by any thing, 
ostentare aliquid. To do any thing with 
eclat, clarum fieri re or ex re; laudem 
sibi parere or colligere. 

ECLECTIC, nulli sect addictus; qui 

e fontibus aliorum arbitrio suo quantum 
quoque modo videtur, haurit (after Cic., 
Of., 1, 2, 6). 
ECLIPSE, s., detectio: defectus: ofthe 
sun, &c., solis, &c. (3gP~ Eclipsis is post- 
classical and rare: it can only be allowed 
as an astronomical technical term, 

ECLIPSE, v. Prop., obscurare: to be 
eclipsed, obscurari (of sun, moon, stars) : 
deticere (of sum and moon). || Improrr. 
To eclipse any body (not obscurare ali- 
quem, but) alicujus laudem (of several, 
laudes), gloriam, famam, nomen, nominis 
famam obscurare: alicui fulgore quodam 
claritatis suse tenebras obducere. 

ECLIPTIC, linea ecliptica, qua sol cur- 
sum agit circum terram (Serv, ad Virg., 
n., 10, 216). 

ECLOGUE, carmen bucolicum: poe- 
ma bucolicum: ecléga (Plin ; properly 
an extract, then a pocm, as the eclogues of 
Virgil and Calpurnius). 

ECONOMIC, tll Relating to do- 

ECONOMICAL. § mestic economy, 
*ad tuendam rem familiarem pertinens 
or spectans (after Cic., Xenophontis liber 
de tuenda re familiari, qui GS'conomicus 
inscribitur) : attentus ad rem: diligens 
(careful): pareus (sparing ; also = too 
sparing, penurious). Not to be economic- 
al, largius suo “uti (with reference to one's 
property) ; rem familiarem negligere. 
|| “ Economics,” * tuendw rei familiaris sci- 
entia or disciplina. 

ECONOMICALLY, diligenter: parce. 

ECONOMIST, by adjective under Eco- 
NoMICAL. He is a great economist of his 
time, magna est ejus:parsimonia temporis 


Vid. ExpLa- 


(Plin.). : : ye: 

ECONOMY, diligentia : parsimonia, 77 
any thing, alicujus rei. From economy, 
rei familiaria tuende studio. Good econ- 





EDGE 


bona vectigalinm ceteroramque fructuum 
publicorum administratio: economia és 
the due arrangement of the parts in a the- 
atrical piece with a view to its effect as a 
whole. (Quint. In Greek characters in 
aye || The science of housewifery, 
rei familiaris administrande scientia. 

ECSTASY. || Prophetic trance, se- 
cessus mentis et animi a corpore: ani- 
mus abstractus a corpore: mens sevoca- 
ta a corpore: ecstasis (Eccl.): furor (of 
soothsayers, poets, &c.): he isin an ecsta- 
sy, animus a corpore abstractus divino in- 
stinctu concitatur: to prophesy in an ec- 
stasy, per furorem vaticinari; furentem 
futura prospicere. || Rapture, summa 
voluptas : suavissimus yoluptatis sensus: 
to bein an ecstasy, summa voluptate affici: 
in an ecstasy of delight, quasi quodam gau- 
dio elatus. 

ECSTATIC. || In a preternatural 
rapture, mente incitatus: divino spiritu 
inflatus or tactus: fanaticus: furens: furi- 
bundus: lymphatus: lymphaticus (when 
the ecstatic state is almost carried to a fury. 
to insanity). || Rapturous, &c., sua- 
vissimus: to be in @ state of exstatic de- 
light, letum esse omnibus letitiis ; totum 
in letitiam etiusum esse. ‘ 

ECTYPE. Vid. Cory. 

EDACIOUS, edax: cibi avidus: cibi 
plurimi: gulosus: vorax. SyNon. in 
GREEDY. 

EDACITY, edacitas (Plaut., Cic.). 

EDDISH, foenum auctumnale or chor- 
dum. To cut it, secare. 

EDDY, vortex .a whirl of water or 
wind, drawing whatever comes within it to 
its centre): turbo (eddy of wind, whirl- 
wind): an eddy of sound, * rotatio soni. 
|| Back water, aqua refiua. 

EDEMATOSE. Vid. EpEemarovs. 

EDENTATED, edentatus (participle of 
edentare, Plaut., Macrob.): edentulus 
(Plaut., and late writers): dentibus ca- 
rens. To be edentated, dentes non ha 
bére ; dentibus carére. 

EDGE. || Margin, margo: ora (the 
former as a line, the latter as a space; 
especially of a border, an artificial, mustly 
ornamental, edging): labrum (edge of 
something hollow, “‘ lip”): crepido (edge 
of masonry; e. g., of streets, of banks, 
quays, &c.). = The outer edge of 
any thing is often translated by the adjec- 
tive, extremus: the edge of atable, extrema 
mensa. The edge of a cup, labrum or ora 
(Lucr.) poculi; of @ shield, ora clipgi 
(Virg.); of a river, shell, margo fluminis 
(Varr.), conche ; of a sore, margo ulceris; 
of a wound, ora vulneris (Cels.): edge of 
a garment; limbus (stripe woven in round 
the bottom of a dress): instita (the long 
flounce, especially of Roman matrons 
reaching to the insteps) : fimbriw (tassels ; 
a tasseled fringe): clavus (a band sewed 
round the edge of a garment). Obs., seg- 
menta, plural, were ornaments cut out of 
gold laminw, and appended to the boitom 
of gowns, &c. - Of an unorna- 
mented edge, none of these words must 
be used, but margo er extremus quasi 
margo vestis (Plin.). || Of a cutting 
instrument, acies; of an axe, acies se- 
curis. To blunt the edge (of any thing), 
aciem hebetare, o7 prestringere, or ob- 
tundere: to sharpen it, aciem trahere or 
excitare : the edge is growing blunt, acies 
hebescit. To put an army to the edge of 
the sword, omnes trucidare ; ad interneci- 
onem ceedere: with the edge, ceesim (op- 
posed to punctim, with the point) — || Fre., 
acies (e. g., auctoritatis). || Sharpness, 
(a) of mental powers, acies (ingenii, men- 
tis, &c.). (3) Bitterness, amaritudo: 
acerbitas, || To take off the edge of hun- 
ger, latrantem stomachum lenire (Hor.). 
To set the teeth on edge, * dentes dolore or 
stupore quodam afficere. || Edge-tools, 
ferramenta acuta or aciem habentia. 
Proy. It’s ill playing with edge-tools, 
*qui aciem habent, periculose tractan- 
tur: to play with edge-tools, per ignes in- 
cedere (after Hor., incedis per ignes sup- 
positos cineri doloso). 

EDGE, v. || Border, preetexere (ali. 
quid alicui rei, properly, to fringe with) : 
marginare (e. g., viam, to raise foot-paths 


omy in the management of the revenue | by its side, Liv.). Sometimes cingere, cir- 


mDU'C 
or coercére are. A chla- 
with a , limbus obit 


shlanydem (O0.). A garment edged with 
unces, Vestis limbata (Jate), fimbriata 
Suet.), ee brews &c., fimbriis 


vestis (p 
en, vid. 
rare ; pi loa a Liew: : devspeane 
(Liv.); exagitare ; ira incendere. || To 
edge orward, paulatim promovére 
i pbb OP ear locum) : paula- 
tim admovére (aliquid ad aliquem locum). 
|| Excite any body [yid. Eee on}. 


Inte. To edge forward ; “to edge on a 
point of = Bi go aye, Oe a nahin vento 
ttre onficere: to 


edge out po cn scrape, heey es clam se sub- 
ducere (withdraw secretly) ; peal se 
ex aliqua re expedire. 

EDGED. [Vid. Suarp.] Two-edged, 
anceps (e. g., securicula, Plaut.; securis, 
Ov.). Not bipennis, unless the in- 
Strument has two penne, heads or blades, 

Ei like an are, 

pet papec na ge ge iiheuk aka: 


obtusus : 

EDGING. Vid. Epon: especially “edge 
of a garment.” 

EDIBLE. esculentus: edilis: ad ves- 
rae agenda Cic., De N. D., 2, 64, 

). 

EDICT, edictum. To publish an edict, 
edictum scribere, edere or mere; 
edicere: to order by an edict that ; ae. 
lish an edict that, &c., edicere, ut, &e. : 

lish an edict, that—not ; 


YY 
EDIFICATION, * pietatis excitatio: for 
edification, * sanctitatis alende causa, * ut 
salubriter moneatur aliquis (G.), * ad pie- 
tatis or honestatis studium excitandum, 


; * animos vatasie: or rerum divina- 


* salubriter moneri: to edify others by his 
life, example, &c., * vita, or exemplo in 
aliis honestatis, or virtutis studium exci- 
tare, or alere: his sermon has edified me, 
* oratio ejus pietatis sensus in animo meo 
excitavit or confirmavit: @ means of edi- 
Sying, * pietatis incitamentum, adjumen- 
tum Ce). || Build, vid. 

G, pius: bonus: utilis: salu- 
to To preach an edifying discourse, 
* apte ad pios sensus commovendos (alen- 
dos, poet rac neeg in sacris dicere : *ap- 
te ad pietatis sensum (or virtutis amorem) 
excitandum in sacris dicere. An edify- 
tae book, * liber ad pios sensus excitandos 

ndos, los) aptus or factus. 
EDIT, edere librum (as technical term ; 
not in lucem edere). Edited by A. (on @ 
title page), edidit A. 
EDITION, editio (e. g-, Homeri versus, 
qui tamen non in omni editi 


Reisig allows this, but 
the plural editiones for editions. Krebs 
ustly asks, why?). The Aldine ions, 
* libri Aldini ing to those who re- 


ject editiones). A first, second, &e., edi- 
tion, * liber primum, iterum, &c., editus. 
To prepare @ new edition, *novam editi- 
onem parare: to bring out a new edition, 
*librum denuo exscribendum cu- 
rare ( librum repetere is bad Latin) : 
to print a large edition, * multa exem- 
plaria libri typis exseribenda curare: the 
edition is out of print, *omnia exemplaria 
divendita sunt. The edition wiil contain 
thing, * editio habebit omnia. 
EDITOR, *editor (to be retained as 
technical term). The editors of Hesychius, 
* qui Hesychium ediderunt; or * qui ad 
Hesychium edendum se contulerunt. 
EDUCATE, educare educere in 
sense is mostly pr. i 


procrearit et eduxerit, Or., 2, 28, 124; 
also Liv., vue Tac., &e.): alere (to fur- 
nish every thing necessary for support ; e. 





EFFE 
g-, of a philanthropist, who adopts and 
educates 


@ child): tollere, suscipere (to 
take up a child after its birth as a sign 
that the so doing recognizes it as 
hie. own, testy educate it; vid. Ruknk., 
Ter., Andr.,1, 3, 14; Cic., ’Ecl., p. 345). 
To be educated from one’s infancy in any 
body's house, a parvo or a prima infantia 
in alicujus domo educi. To adopt and 
educate a child, adoptare et educere ; edu- 
cere pro filio or filia. || To teach, eru- 
dire : excolere (>>> not efformare). To 
be well educated, bene doctum et educa- 
tum esse; institutum esse liberaliter edu- 
catione doctrinaque puerili. 

EDUCATION, educatio: disciplina 
(training and instruction, either as re- 
ceived or given; vid. Herz., Cas., B. G., 6, 
14): eruditio (formation by education 
and instruction): doctrina (learned edu- 
cation): a delicate education, educatio 
mollis: @ polished education, educationis 
deliciw (Tac., Germ., 20, 2): a finished 
education, eruditio institutioque in bonas 
artes, Aul. Gell.: a@ man of education, 
homo urbanus, vir humanitate Satie 
(especially in respect of manners, &C.); 
homo eruditus ( formed by education and 
instruction) ; homo doctus (of a learned 

: @ man of good education, 
homo institutus liberaliter educatione 
doctrinaque puerili; homo bene doctus 
et educatus: without education, politioris 
humanitatis expers; humanitatis inops: 
of but little (mean, ordinary, &c.) educa- 
tion, humili cultu educatus: to give one’s 
children a good education, liberos bene 
educare: to send one’s son any where for 
education, filizm educandum or in disci- 
plinam mittere aliquo: to intrust one’s 
son to any body for his education, puerum 
alicui in disciplinam or alicui educandum 
tradere: to come where for education, 
aliquo in disciplinam venire or (of several) 
convenire : to have received a learned edu- 
cation, optimarum artium studiis erudi- 
tum esse: not to have received a sufficient- 
ly learned education, doctrina non satis 
excultum or non satis eruditum esse: to 
give any one @ poor education, humili cul- 
tu educare aliquem: a good education, 
liberaliter educare aliquem: a learned 
education, doctrina aliquem instruere ; 
alicujus animum doctrind excclere: to 
receive @ learned, scientific education, doc- 
trina or literis erudiri. 

EDUCATOR, educator ( general term 
with reference both to physical and moral 
education ; originally of foster-parents, 
then also of pedagogi). JN. educator 

seh it (e. g., principis, Tac.). To 
aes youth, tormare vitam 
javentuts et mores. Vid. Tutor, TEacH- 


“EpucE educere. Vid. Draw ovr. 

EDULCORATE, edulcare (Mattius ap 
Gell., yhuxaivay). Vid. SWEETEN. 

EEL, anguilla (* anguilla Murena, Lin- 
meus). He is as slippery as an eel, an- 
guilla est, elabitur (Plaut.). Fishing for 
eels, *captura anguillarum. Eel-pond, 
anguillarium (Gloss.). 

EFFABLE, quod dici, pronunciari, &c., 
potest (effabilis, late, Appul.). 

EFFACE, delére: exstinguere (general 
terms ; also figuratively) : inducere: era- 
dere: obliterare [Syn. in Biot out}. To 
efface the recollection of any thing, memo- 
riam alicujus rei delére or obliterare ; an 
insult, contumeliam exstinguere ; a ‘dis. 
grace, maculam delére, eluere ; any body's 
name from the register (Addison), nomen 
alicujus eximere de tabulis; any body's 
name from the list of senators, eradere ali- 
quem albo senatorio (Tac.) ; from a book, 
nomen tollere ex libro :* the recollection 
of any thing is gradually efaced, memo- 
ria alicujus rei sensim obscuratur et 
evanescit. Vid. Erase. 

EFFECT, effectus (both the efficient 


one thing on another): eventus rset 
The slow effect of medicine, tarditas medi- 





EFFE 
cine: to take effect, to be of effect, vim he 
; efiicacem 


taking effect, venis concipitur medicina ; 
is of no effect, medicamentum imbecillius 
est, quam morbus: to have no effect, irri- 
por mmmeerce or ete eer Iay 

any vim quid, or in 
aliqua re; vim exercére in ali eS 
not vim exserere in aliquid, is not 
Latin): to me ge weet oie effectu 
esse erga aliquem (of medicines) ; effica- 
cem esse ad aliquem (of medicines and 
other things); aliquem, or alicujus animum 
movére, or commovére (of what affects the 
mind): to have great effect upon any body, 
alicujus animum vehementer movére or 
percutere: prayers which seldom miss of 
their effect upon female hearts, preces, 
que ad muliebre ingenium efficaces sunt 
(Ltv.) : to have a different effect upon et 
ferent minds, varie animos efficere : 
have a good ofa, touk slaid lleere: 
to have a beneficial eect upon any body, 
salubrem vim in exercére ; ali- 
cui prodesce: to have an injurious effect 
upon any body, alicui nocére. Without 
effect ; to no effect, sine effectu: frustra (in 
vain): without any effect, sine ullo effectu: 
what ts of little effect, or without €; ect, pa- 
rum efficax (=> inefficax 

To bring to full effect, ng ad etfec- 
tum adducere or perducere (=> aliquid 


etfectum dare, tradere, &c., 7s Latin). 
To do in effect (=to as good ) may 
often be translated by quum the in- 


dicative; the sentence “to do this is, in 
effect, to do,” being turned into the form 
“when you do this, you do,” &c. Thus, 
this is, in effect, to say ; or to say this is, in 
effect, to say, quum hoc dico (dicis, dicit) 
- dico (dicis, dicit; e. g., qaum in por- 

tum dico, in urbem ‘dico) : to name these 
tribes was, in effect, to say that you had 
rather be tried by judges eF did not know 
you than by piles who did, quum has 
tribus edidisti, ignotis te judicibus, quam 
notis, uti malle ‘ndicasti. 
revera: rea 
not in wor: pa sane: profecto (as- 
suredly) : non verbis, sed re: as it was in 
effect, ut erat (e. g., multis, ut erat, atrox 
videbatur ejus sententia). || The pur- 
pose or general tenor of a speech, 
&c. The speech was to this effect, orationis 
summa erat: the letter was to this effect, 
epistola his verbis conscripta erat; in 
epistol4 scriptem erat his fere verbis : 
@ letter to the same effect, in eandem rati- 
onem scripta epistola: Cesar said a good 
deal more to the same effect, multa a Ce- 
sare in eandem sententiam dicta sunt: to 
that effect (= end), that, &c., hac mente: 
hoc consilio (ut), &c. || Effects, res: 
bona. My, thy, &e., effects, mostly by 
neuter plural of apeeeegbi pronoun. 1 
carry all my éffects with me, omnia mea 
mecum porto. 

EFFECT, v., ad effectum adducere 
(=> aliquid eff ‘ectum dare, tradere, red- 
aie are pre : efficere 

tum adducere: ad finem perducere: ab- 

solvere: perficere. Syn. in ACCOMPLISH. 

EFFECTIBLE, quod fieri or effici po- 
test. 


EFFECTIVE, efficax (general term, 
Cal. ap. Cic.; Liv. ; not Cic. or Ces.) : va 
lens (strong, "powerful, &c., both of things, 
as medicines, proafs, &e, and *of per- 
sons ; e. g., @ logician, dialecticus): fortis 


cines: presentaneus ical) : 
tens ( powerful ; of medicines, arguments, 
&c., mostly poetical, and in post-Augustan 
prose). “ Effective of any thing” (Bacon, 
Taylor, &c.), efficiens “hienjas rei (Cic.), 
also effector or effectrix alicujus rei. 
Effectivus occurs in effectiva ars 
(Quint, 2, 18, 5), mecyriah that is, — 
merely 
the act (like econ but leaving some 
effect or product behind it. Efe against 
any thing, valens adversus aliquid: to be 
effective, vim habére (>> not vim exse- 
rere; efficacem esse: to be very effective, 
magnam vim habére: we must take more 
| effective measures, eons a remediis 


EFFL 


utendum est (Liv.): the engines now be- 


gan to prove effective, opera jam erant in | 


etfectu. An effective cause, causa efficiens 
(Cic,) : quod alicui rei efficienter antece- 
dit. To be effective of any thing, efticien- 
tem esse alicujus rei (e. g., virtus efficiens 
est voluptatis). || As a military term, 
qui arma ferre or munus militie sustinére 
potest ( from health, strength, &c.; cf. C@s., 
B. G., 6,18; Liv., 22, 11): the army con- 
sists of ten thousand effective men, decem 
millia in armis sunt. 

EFFECTIVELY, efficienter (Cic.): effi- 
Cacitiy (Sen., Plin.; in an effectual man- 


ner). 

EFFECTLESS, sine (ullo) etfectu: in- 
validus (opposed to fortis, valens, of medi- 
cines) : inutilis. To be effectless (of things), 
irritum or frustra esse. 

EFFECTOR, effector: molitor: auc- 
tor: architectus. JN. parens effectorque. 
Syn. 72 AUTHOR. 

EFFECTUAL, efficax: valens: fortis: 
presens [Syn. in EFFECTIVE]. An ef- 
Jfectual remedy, valens medicamentum 
(Cels.) ; preesens medicina, remedium 
(Col.) : effectual consolation, valens sola- 
tium (Sen.); effectual against any thing, 
valens adversus aliquid: to be effectual, 
vim habére ([5g> not vim exserere) ; 
efficacem esse: to be very effectual, vim 
magnam habére: the medicine is effectual, 
concipitur venis medicamentum ; 7s not 
effectual, medicina imbecillior est, quam 
morbus; to adopt more effectual measures, 
fortioribas remediis agere: he thought 
that the most effectual measures should be 
taken to prevent this, ne id accideret, mag- 
nopere preecavendum sibi existimabat. 

EFFECTUALLY, efficienter (Cic.) ; 
efficaciter (Sen., Plin.): non trustra (not 
tn vain): (prospere (successfully): poten- 
ter (powerfully, Quint.). 

EFFECTUATE, ad etfectum adducere. 
Vid. Errrcr. 

EFFEMINACY, mores effeminati: ef- 
feminatus animi languor (Quint. Cic. in 
Cic. Epp.) : vita effeminata, mollis, deli- 
cata: enervata: mollitia or mollities; or 
by circumlocution with etfeminare [[>3> 
effeminatio very late]. 

EFFEMINATE, »., TR., effeminare : 
emollire: deliciis frangere aliquem: ner- 
vos omnes mentis ac corporis frangere 
(Quint.). || InTR., effeminari; emolliri. 

EFFEMINATE, adj., mollis: mollis et 
effeminatus: delicatus: homo vulsus (an 
effeminate dandy, who has plucked out his 
superfluous hairs, Quint., 2, 5, 12). 

EFFEMINATELY, molliter : effeminate, 

EFFERVESCE, fervére: ettervescere 
(properly and improperly; e. g., vinum 
effervescit ; in dicendo stomacho iracun- 
didque effervescere). 

EFFERVESCENCE, fervor (of new 
wine, musti; also improperly). 

EFFETE. || Barren, vid. |] Worn 
out with age, &c., effetus (e. g., cor- 

us, Cic.; vires, senectus, Virg.): senec- 

te (Virg.) or ztate (Sall.) confectus: 
enectus (worn out by hunger and suffer- 
ing): obsoletus (worn out; properly, of 
garments): hebetatus: retusus: obtusus 
(blunted ; all properly and improperly). 

EFFICACIOUS, efficax (Cel. ap. Cic. 
Epp., and Liv.; not Cic. or Cas.; often 
by circumlocution with etficere, valére, 
vim habére). Vid. EFFEcTIVE, EFFECT- 
UAL. 

EFFICACIOUSLY, efficienter (rare, 
but classical) : efficaciter (post-classical ; 
but not of rare occurrence). 

EFFICACY, vis (power ; or by circum- 
locution with valére): virtus (medicinal 
property of herbs, &c.): efticacitas : effici- 
entia ((5 > efficacia, post-classical in the 
elder Pliny). In poetry, sometimes ponde- 
ra (interdum lacrime pondera vocis ha- 
bent, Ov.). Natural efficacy, naturalis effi- 
cientia or potestas. 

EFFICIENCE, Vid. Er- 

FEFFICIENCY, } 

EFFICIENT. 
FECTUAL. 

EFFIGY, effigies: imago [vid. Imacr]. 
To burn or hang in efigy, * effigiem alica- 
jus comburere or (arbore) suspender>. 

EFFLORESCENCE. ( Production 
of rowers by circumt~cution wie tlo- 


efficientia. 
FICACY. 
Vid. ErrecTivE, ErF- 


| rem mittere or expellere. 
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skin, scubies (general term, also on 
trees): mentagra; mentigo (on the chin): 
lepra (leprosy): pustule (heat-spots on 
any part of the body): porrigo (on the 
head): rubores (redness) : boa (Lucil. ap. 
Fest., Plin. ; a disease tn which red pimples 
rise in the flesh): molestize (little tro wb- 
les, on the face, &c.): exanthéma; plural, 
exanthemata (Marc. Empir.; in Cels. in 
Greek characters). 

EFFLUENCE, || The flowing 
forth from, effluvium: profluvium. 
|| What flows forth; by circumlocu- 
tion with manare, fluere ; manare et flu- 
ere. There are many effluences from the 
moon, multa a lund manant et fluunt: the 
souls of men are merely effluences from the 
soul of the universe, ex animo per naturam 
rerum omnem intento et commeante nos- 
tri animi carpuntur. Ex universd mente 
divind delibatos animos habemus. Our 
souls are effluences of the Deity, a natura 
Deorum haustos animos et delibatos ha- 
bemus: those forms of Epicurus which he 
considers effluences from the surface of 
bodies, ille Epicuri figure, quas e sum- 
mis corporibus dicit eflluere. 

EFFLUVIUM, efiluvium (the flowing 
forth ; e. g., humoris e corpore): id quod 
ab aliqua re manat et fluit; id quod ex 
aliqua re effluit. 

EFFLUX. || Act of flowing forth, 
fluxio (Cic.): effluvium: profluvium. 
|| Effusion, effusio (e. g., animi in leeti- 
tid, Cic.; hence “efflux of piety” [Ham- 
mond], *pii animi or sensiis etfusio). 
|| That which flows forth, id, quod 
ab aliquaé re manat et fluit; id, quod ex 
aliqua re effluit. Vid. EFFLUENCE. 

EFFLUXION. Vid. ErFrLuEeNcr, EF- 


FLUX. 

EFFORCE. || Break through, per- 
rumpere (e. g., per mediam hostium aci- 
em): perfodere (parietem) : etfringere 
(fores). || Ravish, vid. 

EFFORT, contentio: intentio (as ac- 
tion): labor: conatus. JN. conatus stu- 
diumque. To make efforts, niti: conniti: 
eniti; vain efforts, inanes contentiones or 
impetus: superfluous or immoderate ef- 
forts, effusa contentio: to make great ef- 
forts, vires or nervos intendere, or con- 
tendere; @ very great effort, omni ope at- 
que opera eniti; in any thing, acerrime 
agere aliquid; obnixe facere aliquid: to 
make immense efforts, contendere et labo- 
rare; omni ope atque opera eniti (ut, 
&c.): to require great efforts, positum esse 
in labore: to direct all one’s thoughts and 
efforts to any thing, omnem cogitationem 
ac mentem figere in aliqua re ; totum an- 
imum atque curam ponere in aliqua re ; 
ad rem omni ferri cogitatione ; totum et 
mente et animo in rem insistere: to make 
efforts useless, conatum infringere : to make 
efforts above one’s strength, se supra vires 
extendere: to make vain efforts, inanes im- 
petus facere; in any matter, frustra cona- 
ri aliquid: to make efforts above one’s years, 
preter etatem facere: with effort, conten- 
te: with great effort, enixe: obnixe: with 
the greatest efforts, manibus pedibusque : 
not without ‘the greatest efforts, non sine 
sumnmi industria, 

EFFRONTERY, os impiidens, durum 
orferreum: impudentia. A person of great 
effrontery, homo perfricte frontis. 

EFFULGENCE, fulgor: claritas: ni- 
tor: splendor: candor. [Sy¥N. in Bricut- 
nEss.] The effulgence of glory, gloriw 
fulgor. 

EFFULGENT, clarus: lucidus: ful- 
gens: nitidus: splendidus : luminosus, 
&c. [Syn.in Brieut]. To be effulgent, 
effulgére (Liv.): splendescere: nitesce- 


re, &c. 

EFFUSE, fundere, effundere, profun- 
dere aliquid: (in sacrifice) libare. 

EFFUSION, effusio (aque, &c.; also 
figuratively ; e. g., animi in letitid; homi- 
num ex oppidis): libatio (in a@ sacrifice). 
Effusion of blood, cwedes, or by circumlo- 
cution with ceedem or sanguinem facere 
(sanguinem effundere, profundere = to 
shed one's own blood). A victory won with- 
out any effusion of blood, victoria incruen- 
ta (Liv.). 

EGG, ovum. A new-laid egg, ovum re- 
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|| On the | cens (opposed to ovum vetustum or requi 


etum): @ raw egg, ovum crudum: an 
addle-egg, @ wind-egg, ovum irritum or 
urinum: ovum silens (in which no mo- 
tion of the young bird is heard): the eggs 
are addle, ova carent animalibus (Col.) : 
an egg in which the young bird is formed 
prematurely, ovum abortivum: a hard 
boiled egg, ovum durum: @ soft-boiled 
egg, ovum molle: very soft-boiled, ovum 
sorbile (so that one can sup it up): fried 
eggs, ova assa; Ova ex butyro or ex oleo 
fricta: to lay eggs, ova gignere, parére 
(Cic.), ponere, edere (Col.): to lay small 
eggs, ova exigua facere: to sit upon eggs, 
ovis incubare (Col. ; or ova incubare, 
Varr.) ; ova eniti (Col., 8, 11, to hatch) ; 
ovis excludere pullos (to hatch): to place 
eggs under a hen, ova gallinw supponere 
(Cic.): ova galline (incubanda) subjicere 
(Plin.) : they are as like as one egg to an- 
other, nec ovum ovo similius (Plin.): to 
tread as if he were walking on eggs, ire 
suspenso gradu; pedem summis digitis 
suspendere. The white of an egg, album 
or albumen ovi, albus ovi liquor: ovi can- 
didum or candor: the yolk, luteum: vi- 
tellus. Prov. To teach one’s grandmoth 
er to suck eggs, sus Minervam, ut aiunt 
(bs tiv ’AOnvay, Cic.); malleus manubrio 
sapientior (Plaut., Epid., 3, 8, 87). 
EGG-SAUCE, *jus ovis mixtum, 
EGG-SHELL, ovi putamen (Col.), or 
testa (Veget.), or calix (Plin.). 
EGG-SPOON, cochlear ovis utile 
(Mart., 14, 121). : 
EGG ON, impellere aliquem (ad or in 
aliquid, Cic.): aliquem or alicujus ani- 
mum incendere, concitare, excitare, inci- 
tare, impellere, commovére, stimulare; 
stimulis concitare ad aliquid; stimulos al- 
icui admovére (all Cic.) ; perpellere ali- 
quem (Liv.). 
EGLANTINE, * rosa canina. 
EGOTISM, vana de se persuasio: Jac- 
tantia sui: ostentatio sui: immodica sui 
zstimatio (after Curt., 8, 1, 22). 
EGOTIST, sibi valde placens (Petron., 
126, 9): immodicus sui estimator (after 
Curt., 8, 1, 22): cui omnia sua placent 
(Quint.). To bea great egotist, valde sibi 
placére: valde or magnopere se admirari. 
EGREGIOUS, being used by us in a de- 
preciating sense, should never be translat- 
ed by egregius (= favorably distinguished 
above others ; one of many). An egregious 
blunder, magnum mendum (Cic.): vitium 
vel pessimum or vel maximum: vitium 
non inter minima (all Quint.). An egre- 


gious fool, homo stultissimus ; homo stul- 


tior stultissimo (Plaut., Amph., 3, 2, 25); 
stultus bis terque (after Cic., Quint. Fr., 
3, 8, fin.). 

EGREGIOUSLY, valde: vehementer: 
mirum in modum: mirum quantum: in- 
credibile quantum. To be egregiously 
deceived, vehementer, valde (j-3° never 
egregie) errare; probe errare (comedy). 
Oss. Egregie is used in a good sense, ex- 
cept in Terence; also, egregie improbus 
(Gell.). To be egregiously ignorant, ve- 
hementer ignorare (never egregie). 

EGRESS, ag egressus: effu- 

EGRESSION, §  gium (way of escape). 
To have an egress, patére. 

EGRET, * ardea Garzette (Linn.). 

EIDER, *anas mollissima (Linn.). 

EIDER-DOWN, *plume anatum (Is- 
landicarum) mollissime. 

EIGHT, octo: octdni (distributive : 
eight a piece; eight each time, &c., and 
with nouns used in the plural only ; eight 
letters, octonee liter ; but eight letters of 
the alphabet, octo liters : each chariot car- 
ried cight persons, octonos viros singuli 
currus vehebant) : eight or nine, octo no- 
vem; octo aut novem: twice eight, bis 
octo: consisting of cight, octonarius (e. 
g., numerus ; consisting of eight units, the 
number eight; fistula, a pipe, the plate of 
which is eight inches broad): eight years 
old, octo annos natus (octennis, Ammi- 
an.): every eight days, octavo quoque die ; 
transactis octonis diebus (at the erpiration 
of every eighth day): eight and a half, octo 
et dimidiatus or et dimidius; octo et se 
mis (the latter when the half is that of a 
whole which is divided into twelve parts 
{semis = the half of an as]; thus, 84 fret 


ge ty &c.), numerus octonarius : 

seutnes oct eizht times a year, oc- 
ties anno: eight o'clock, secunda (sc. ho- 
Ta) according to the Roman reckoning ; 

octava, according to ours: eight ato’, 
octingenti ; (distributive) o 
tingenteni teni (both in Priscian, 1: P): 
a of eight hundred, octingenari- 
us: eight hundred times, octingenties 
(late) : the eight hundredth, octingentesi- 
mus. 

EIGHT-FOLD, octuplus; octuplicatus ; 
(as substantive) octuplum: an eight-fold 
punishment, poena octupli: to be condem- 
ned to pay eight-fold, damnari octupli: the 
field bears eight-fold, ager efficit or effert 
cum octavo. 

EIGHTEEN, duodeviginti; (less com- 
monly) decem et octo: duodeviceni (dis- 
tributively): boys of eighteen years old, Prseat 
eri duodevicenim annorum : eighteen 
ters, duodevicene litere: but, eighteen let- 
ters (of the t dnodevigienl litere : 
eighteen sex mensium et anni spa- 
tium: eighteen years old, duodeviginti an- 
norum; duodeviginti annos natus: boys 
of eighteen years old, pueri duodevicenam 
annorum : eighteen times, * duodevicies : 
eighteen times as large, * duodeviginti par- 


tibus major. 

EIGHTEENTH, duodevicesimus: oc- 
tavus decimus. 

EIGHTH, octavus. Every eighth man, 
octavus quisque: every eighth month, oc- 
tavo quoque mense: for the eighth time, 
octavum (Liv., 6, 36): an eighth (part), 
octava (with or without pars): a soldier 
of the eighth legion, octavanus; the eighth 
month, mensis OctoBer (in the Roman 
year), mensis Augustus {of our year). a 
eighth, octava (sc. pars, which may 

: octans (of a circle ; fovg pesos 
measuring instrument — 45 degrees, Vitr.): 
sescuncia (of a whole divided into twelve 

like the Roman As). 

EIGHTIETH, octogesimus. 

EIGHTY, octoginta : oct 
utive). Eighty times, octo A man 
of eighty years old, octogenarius ; also, 
octoginta anos natas. The men of eighty 
years old, senes octogenarii; senes octo- 

nim annorum. 

EITHER— OR, aut—aut: vel—vel: 
sive (seu)—sive (seu). Obs. (1) Aut is ob- 
jective, and refers to a real difference in 
the things or notions themselves: vel is 
subjective, and relates to a difference be- 
tween them as contemplated by the mind of 
the person who is ing or acting about 
them; aut—aut, ore, should be used 
when things are strongly opposed in their 
own nature, aut dives aut pauper; aut fri- 
gus aut calor; aut Cicero aut Rompetes, 
&c. Aut—aut should also be used in the 
sense of either, or at least [aut in om- 
ni, aut in magna parte vite, Cic., Tuse., 
3, 17, 28}. Aut—aut may stand in inter- 
rogative and comparative sentences, and 
may follow negatives. (2) Vel—vel. In 
aut—aut the members necessarily ex- 
clude each other ; in vel—vel they oniy ex- 
clude each other arbitrarily, according 
to the view of the speaker, and it is not im- 
plied that they might not possibly coerist. 
Vel—vel sometimes approaches to the mean- 
ing of sive—sive; i e., the con- 
ceires the things as different indeed, but not 
essentially. so that it is immaterial which is 
taken: pace vel Quirini vel] Romuli dix- 
erim. The second vel may be strengthen- 
ed by etiam, vero etiam, or 


mi (distrib- 


exception, 
of Cesar, who has often seu—seu. In post- 
Aug. writers, we have also sive—seu, or seu 
—sive. The second sive may be strength- 
ened by etiam. (4) After negatives, the 
tisual way of translating “either—or” is 
by (neque)—neque: e. g., nemo unquam 
neque poeta neque orator fuit; nihil 
loci est neque segniti# neque socor- 
diz [vid. end of Obs. 1, on aut}. Not either 
—or, neque (nec)—neque (nec). Either 
—or even, aut—aut etiam, aut—aut vero 
(the second being the stronger supposition) : 
vel—vel etiam; vel etiam vero; vel om- 
nino. [=> The aut or vel pert be repeat- 
ed three or more times. The first aut may 
also be omitted, just as in English ; we 
must (either) conquer or die, hic (aut) vin- 
cendum, aut moriendum milites. 

EITHER (of the two), alteruter (either 
One or the other): uter, utercunque (most- 
ly “which,” “whichever” of the two; but 
sometimes — “ either ;” e. g., Si ute [orator 
et decumanus} velit) : uterlibet : utervis 

(either of the two indifferently): utrum 
mavig, (which of the two you choose). Nor 
aid Moet 16 deprive the state of either 
army, neque rempublicam alteritro ex- 
ercitu privare voluit: if any one had not 
been of either side, si qui non alteriusutri- 
us partis fuisset: take or choose either, 
utrumlibet elige or utrum horum mavis 
accipe: in either way the consequence will 
ee a fold confusion, utrocunque modo 

mma sequetur confusio (Quint. 3, 6, 
29). T have less strength than either of 
you, minus habeo virium, quam utervis 
vestriim : let either abuse the other, uter- 
que utrumgue vituperato. Not—either, 
neuter; on either (= each) side, alteru- 
trimque (Plin., 20, 7, 26). 

EJACULATE (dart out), jacére: ejice- 
Tre: mittere (also, preces). 

EJACULATION. || Act of darting 
forth, jactus (act of throwing) ; or by cir- 

cumlocution. || Hasty prayer, * preces 
subite [Kraft gives preces jaculatoriz as 
a middle-Latin expression}. To ulter an 
ejaculation, * preces subitas mittere. 

EJACULATORY,:° by circumlocution, 
*subito missus (of prayers). 

EJECT, ejicere (with ex or de; seldom 
ablative only, except with domo [= out of 
the house, or out of one’s home); cast out ; 
also of casting up through the mouth ; 
blood, sanguin ae? pellere aliqua re, ex 
or de aliqua re ( rive away or out, domo, 
civitate, patria, foro or e foro): expellere 
aliqua re, ex or ab aliqua re (drive out, 
domo, ex urbe, civitate; ex republica ; 
from one’s ions, possessionibus ; 
from one’s country, a patria): depellere 
aliquem aliqua re and de aliqua re (drive 
away: urbe, ex urbe, de provincia): ex- 
igere aliquem aliqud re, ex or de aliqua 
re (domo; e civitate) : dejicere ex or de 
(cast out violently, especially as military 
technical term ; out of the fort, ex castello; 
Srom his estate, de fundo). 

EJECTION, ejectio (casting forth ; e. 
g., sanguinis, Vitr.) : exspuitio: exscre- 
atio (of spitting forth ; e. g., blood): de- 
jectio (se. alvi). || As ‘legal term for ez- 
pulsion, dejectio (Cic. pro Cecin., 30, 
57; ejectment from a property): expulsio : 
exactio: ejectio (also from context = ban- 
ishment from a state). Vid. EXPULSION. 

EJECTMENT, dejectio (Cic. pro Ce- 
cin., 30, 57). Or by cércumlocution with 
dejicere (e. g., de fundo). 

EJULATION, ejulatio (Plaut., Cic.). 

EKE, adv. Vid. Atso 

EKE, v., augére: adaugére (aliquid ali- 
qua re): addere (aliquid alicui rei). [Vid. 
ENuLarGE.]} || Eke out (one thing with 
another), supplére; explére (to add what 


is wanting): pensare; compensare (ali- 
quid ane re or cum re). || Length- 
en, Vii 


ELABORATE, v., aliquid conficere, 
icere (complete); scribere: condere 





Sive—sive is the “either—or” of in aif. 
ference, the speaker leaving it 

jrom ignorance or any other motive, which 
name, supposition, &c., ts the correct one; 


€. g., sive casu, sive consilio; sive felici- | Elabora ted, &c.; 
tate quadam, sive bonitate natur=, &e. | 





( )}: commentari. [>>> Not ela- 
borare aliquid, which is found only m a 
doubtful passage in the elder Pliny. * The 
rf ttself is found in classical prose only 
infinitive and perfect participle passive. 
vid. ELABoRaTE. 
LABORATE, adj., magno labore cor- 





iam (ire, Serb ie ira 
. G., 8, proem.): 
poe aot : *nimia diligentia ainsee 
kn kien nimis exquisitus 
(e. g., mun laborate elegance of 
po ess a tia (Gell). An 
elaborate work, liber ter accurate- 


que scriptus. Accurate without being 
Sally elaborate, accuratus et ergo m 
dili (e. g., elegantia, Cic., Brut.. =e 

E ORATELY, curiose: accurate: 
diligenter : laboriose (Catull. and Cels. 
but in comparative and superlative, Cic.): 
operose (e. g., nihil est tam operc 2 ab 
aliis perfectum quod, &c., Hirt.). 

ELABORATENESS, nimia diligentia 
or cura. 

ELANCE. Vid: Dart, Hvar. 

pees (of time), preterire: transire 
(to pass by): in : interponi: in- 
teresse: Interjectum esse ‘(to be placed be- 
tween one event or point of time and a sub- 
Sequent one): peragi: confici (to be spent): 
circumagi (to roll : consumi (to be 
consumed): effiuere (to pass away away rapidly 
and unproftably ; not simply “ to elapse”). 
[>> Not preterlabi; nor elabi, elapsvs, 
except in sense of slipping away ua- 

profitably; as Seneca; magna vite pars 
elabitur male agentibus, Hardly a year 
had elapsed since this conversation octur- 
red, vix annus intercesserat ab hoc ser- 
mone: ten days had not yet elapsed, dies 
nondum decem intercesserant: after too 
years were already elapsed, biennio jam 
confecto. Nearly thirty years elapsed be- 
tween the building of Larinium and the 
Sounding the colony of Alba Longa, inter 
Lavinium et Albam Longam deductam 
capes ferme interfuere anni: two years 

amplius sunt sex anni. 

ELASTIC, *elasticus: recellens (Bau., 
after Lucr. ; terra retro recellit, 6, 573) : 
mollis (soft). Perhaps hier 
(what can be driven back, Cel. Aurel. 
Tard.). 

ELASTICITY, * natura or vis elastica: 
elasticity of the air, intensio acris (Sen., 
Nat. Quest., 2, 6, 2). 

ELATE, elatus (aliqua re, a biggl up by): 
superbia sese efferens (Sall.): inflatua, 
with or without peereel, or insolentia. 

ELATE, v., efferre aliquem: inflare: 
suflare (puf a person up). To elate a 
man, inflare alicujus animum (ad aliquid ; 
e. g., ad intolerabilem superbiam, Lir.). 

To be elated, se efferre or efferri (ali 
re); by prosperity or success, secunda 
tuna efferri; secundis rebus Stsneacers 
or insolescere. _|| Raise, heighten (in 
@ good sense), 

ELATION, elatio (act Motch lifting up; e. 
g., animi, virium): fastus (insolent pride). 

ELBOW, cubitum. To lean on one's 
elbow, in cubitum inniti: corpus in cubi- 
tum levare. lIapr. Bending, cubitum 
(e. g., ore, Plin.): versiira (outward bend- 
ing at the angle o a wall, Vitrur.); of @ 
chair, ancén ; land, lingua: lingula. 
|| To be at any body’s elbow (=to be 
near him), sab manibus alicu‘ns esse ( 
persons ; vid. Planc. in Cic, Epp., 10, 23, 
10; ad manum or pre manibus esse are 
of things): to have any body at one’s elbow, 
aliquem ad manum habére (e. z., servum), 

ELBOW, v., cubitis depulsare (e. g., al- 
iquem de via, Plaut., Stich., 2, 2,13); cu- 
bitis trudere hinc et inde (e. g., convivas, 
nls ibd cer one’s way, cubitis de 
vi sare homines ; 
are penetrare per 

ELBOW-CHAIR, sella obliquis anconi- 
bus fabricata (Cel. Aur. Tard.): cathé- 
dra (ef Roman ladies). 

ELBOW-GREASE (=labor, hard 
> contentio : labor: ‘summa indus- 


wr ELBOW-ROOM, PROPR., *spatium, in 
quo libere or facile se movendi datur co- 
pia or facultas: locus laxior (Liv). ft Ior- 
PROPR., Campus in quo late or ex- 
sultare possis, or campus only (opposed to 
plenty of elbow-room, 


angustiw). To have 
late vagari posse. 
ELD. Vid. AcE. 


ELDER, major natu (opposed to minor 
natu) ; also, major only : prior : superior 
(the one who lived first ; e. g., the elder Dio 
nystus, Dionysius superior). are elders, 


ELEE 


or one’s elders, senes; parentes (opposed 
to liberi), || In the Church, presbyter 
(Ecel.), 

ELDER, s., sambicus: arbor sambu- 
cea [*sambucus nigra, Linn.). Elderber- 
ry, sambucum (late). Elder-flower, tos 
sambuci: elder syrup, *succi sambucis 
expressi. 

ELDER-TREE. Vid. ELDER, s. 

ELDERSHIP, etatis privilegium (Just., 
2, 10, 2; not primogenitura). || Church 
eldership, presbyterium (e. g., presby- 
terii honos, Cyprian). 

ELDEST, natu maximus: the eldest 
of his children, vetustissimus liberorum 
(Tac.): the eldest of the race, stirpis max- 
imus: the eldest of this generation, vetus- 
tizsimus ex iis qui vivunt. 

ELECAMPANE, inula: nectarea (sc. 
herba). 

ELECT, creare (the proper word of the 
constitutional election of a magistrate, or 
even a king): capere (when the elected 
person ts taken, without or against his will, 
JSrom his family circle, as was the case with 
the Vestal Virgins and the Flamen Dialis) : 
legere (to choose with reference to the qual- 
itis required for the office): eligere (to 
make a choice out of several persons ; not to 
take the first that comes to hand). In. elige- 
re et creare (e. g., a king): deligere (to 
make a choice of him who scems fittest for the 
office in question) : cooptare (to elec: a col- 
league into the body of which the elector is 
himself a member) ; designare (to .appoint 
to an office after a previous election): de- 
clarare (to declare a person elected; said 
either of the presiding magistrate or of the 
people assembled in their Comitia). To 
elect a senator, aliquem in senatum legere 
or cooptare: to elect a man consul, ali- 
quem consulem creare: to elect an arbi- 
ter, capere arbitrum: to elect any body 
into the place of another, subrogare, sufti- 
cere aliquem in alicujus locum (subroga- 
re, of the presiding magistrate who pro- 
poses the person to the people, sufticere, of 
the people itself). 

LECT, as adjective, electus: a Deo 
electus (in theological sense). The consul 
elect, consul designatus. 

ELECTION. || Choice, electio (act 
of choosing): optio (liberty of choice): ar- 
bitrium (free will): eligendi optio ; also, 
optio et potestas ; potestas optioque. Any 
body may make his election to do this, &c., 
liberum est alicui aliquid facere (i. e., 
rather than something else, Cic.; and also 
in Inst. Just., &c., for the power of an heir, 
legatee, &c., to accept or refuse the heirship, 
legacy, &c.). To allow any body to make 
his election, alicui optionem dare, or fa- 
cere, or deferre (all Cic., not ferre: elec- 
tionem dare, perhaps only in Vell., 2, 72, 
5) (vid. CurorcE]; potestatem optionem- 
que facere alicui, ut eligat (Cic.) ; facere 
aticui arbitrium in eligendo. || Election 
to an office, creatio. In Latin often 
comitia, plural (i. e., the assembly at which 
a person is elected; e. g., tuis comitiis) : 
of a member of Parliament, * creatio sena- 
toris Britannici. || Day of election, dies 
comitialis: the day of your election, comi- 
tia tua. 

ELECTIONEERING ; the nearest term 
is ambitus, ts, which, however, denotes only 
corrupt electioneering proceedings. 

ELECTIVE, qui, &c., eligitur. An 
elective monarchy, * regnum, in quo rex 
creatur, non nascitur. 

ELECTOR. || One who has the 
right of voting at an election, * qui 
suffragium or jus suffragii habet: elector 
(one who chovses, selects, &c., Auct, Her., 4, 
4). || As title of a German prince, 
elector (technical term). 

ELECTRIC, * electricus: electric- 

ELECTRICAL, } al machine, * ma- 
china electrica. 

ELECTRICITY, * vis or natura elec- 

a 


ca, ; 

ELECTRIFY, * vi electrica imbuere. 
\ Fia., incendere aliquem or alicujus ani- 
mum; mirifice or mirandum in modum 
afficere, percellere aliquem. 

ELECTUARY, ecligma, n. (Plin.). 

ELEEMOSYNARY, cirewmlocution by 
stipem spargere, largiri (to bestow alms) ; 
or stipem aoe colligere, or emendica- 





ELEV 


re ab aliquo: to live by eleemosynary aid, 
aliend misericordia vivere; stipe preca- 
rid victitare (Ammian.). ' 

ELEGANCE, elegantia (fine taste in 
what is exterior ; in composition, &c.) : ur- 
banitas (én manners): cultus amcenior 
(in dress) : nitor (neatness, polish in style) : 
concinnitas (with reference to symmetry, 
apt arrangement, &c.). 

ELEGANT, elegans: urbanus (polite, 
polished): lautus (literally, washed ; hence 
purified from all that is mean or unbecom- 
ing ; especially of mode of living, furni- 
ture, banquets, &c.). JN. lautus et ele- 
gans (e. g., victus) : concinnus (switably 
and artistically arranged with reference to 
symmetry, &c.; of the countenance, lan- 
guage, &c.). JN. concinnus et elegans 
(Cic. ; of a person): bellus (pretty, &c. ; 
of what in form, manner of action, &c., 
borders on the beautiful; of things and 
persons): comtus (ornamented ; of lan- 
guage and orators), JN. nitidus et com- 
tus: compositus (well put together ; e. g., 
litere ; then, also, of orators and oratory). 
Elegant literature or learning, liter inte- 
riores, reconditw, exquisitw (litere ele- 
gantes not found). os Of style, ce 
relates not to rhetorical ornaments, &c., but 
to selectness in the chotce and use of words, 
as marking refined taste. 

ELEGANTLY, laute: concinne: belle: 
eleganter: nitide [Syn. in ELEGANT]: 
commode (sufficiently well, with propriety ; 
e. g., saltare, legere) : comte (e. g., dicere). 
To write elegantly, eleganter scribere : ele- 
gantly dressed, concinne et lepide vesti- 
tus (Plaut.). 

ELEGIAC, elegiacus (Gramm.). Ele- 
Siac verscs, elegi: poetical circumlocution, 
versus impariter juncti (Hor.). || Mourn- 
ful, vid. 

ELEGY, elegia (é\eyeia ; also, elegion, 
Auson.): carmen elegiacum (Gramm.). 
Elegies, elégi. A short elegy, elegidion 
(Pers.) : elegidarion (Petron., 109, 8). 

ELEMENT, elementum. The elements, 
principia rerum, e quibus omnia constant: 
the four elements, quatuor elementa: qua- 
tuor initia rerum: quatuor nota illa gen- 
era principiorum, e quibus omnia oriun- 
tur: water the fourth element, quartum 
aquarum elementum. We alone bend the 
most powerful elements to our will, quas 
res violentissimas natura genuit, earum 
moderationem nos soli habemus. || Of 
a science, &c., elementa. [Vid. Rupr- 
MENTS.] 7'o be out of one’s element in any 
thing, in aliqua re peregrinum atque hos- 

item esse. 

ELEMENTARY, puerilis (such as ts 
suitable for boys): elementarius (once in 
Seneca, of an old man who, instead of ad- 
vancing, still lingers among the elements 
of learning, or at the alphabet). Element- 
ary instruction, puerorum elementa: lite- 
re doctrinaque puerilis: prima puerilis 


institutio: disciplina puerilis: doctrina’ 


pucrilis: pueritiw disciplina (all Cic.); 
* institutio elementaria. 7'o give element- 
ary instruction, docére elementa: tra- 
dere prima literarum elementa. An ele- 
mentary school, * schola, in qua literarum 
elementa traduntur: elementary knowl- 
edge, * prima literarum or discipline ali- 
cujus cognitio, 

ELEPHANT, elephas: elephantus (in 
all cases; the former in nominative only, 
so at least in Liv., Krebs): barrus (Hor., 
Carthaginian word). 

ELEPHANTIASIS, elephantia (Scrib, 
Larg.): elepkantiasis (Plin.) : clephanti- 
sis (Veget.): suffering from elephantiasis, 
elephantiacus. 

ELEPHANTINE, elephantinus. 

ELEVATE. ||Raise, lift wp, tollere: 
attollere : extollere: levare; allevare 
(Quint. ; efferre (also fg., of lifting up 
with pride). \|F 1a. To elevate one's thoughts 
to God, *animum convertere or evehere 
ad-cogitationem Dei; one’s heart above the 
world, * animum ad ceelestia tollere (Mu- 
ret.): they can not elevate their minds to any 
thing noble or God-like, nihil altum, nihil 
magnificum ac divinum suspicere pos- 
sunt. 7'o be elevated (= elated), se efferre 
aliqua re; efferri aliqua re; by prospert- 
ty, secundé fortuna efferri: secundis re- 





ELIT 


ed to honors, honore amplificatus, || D& 
tract from, remove, elevare (€. g., ali- 
cujus auctoritatem, facta, famam alicujus 
rei, &c.). 

ELEVATED, altus: elatus: celsus: ex 
celsus (properly and figuratively) [SyN. 
in Hicu]: editus (of places raised above 
the level plain ; opposed to planus). 

ELEVATION. || Act of lifting up, 
allevatio (Quint.): elatio (e. g., onerum, 
Vitr. ; figuratively, animi, vocis): levatio 
(onerum, Vitr.): elevation of the voice, 
contentio vocis (Cicero); sublatio soni 
( Quint.) : elevation of the mind, elatio, 
sublatio animi (the raising it to higher 
thoughts): ascensio (tts progress toward 
perfection, Cic., Brut., 36, 137). || Height, 
(a) locus editus: collis: tumulus (mound 
of earth). || (b) Fia., altitudo: exceleitas 
(properly and figuratively) : eminentia 
(part that stands out; but also figurative- 
ly = excellence): elatio (improperly, swell- 
ing of the mind, of language, &c.). Ele- 
vation of mind, animi altitudo; animi ex 
celsitas, elatio, eminentia: elevation oy 
language or style, orationis elatio atque 
altitudo; orationis or verborum grandi- 
tas; verborum majestas or splendor: sub- 
lime elevation of language, sublimitas in 
verbis. || Act of praising, predica- 
tio. || In architecture, orthographia 
(Vitr., 1,2, who defines it thus, erecta fron- 
tis imago modiceque picta rationibus ope- 
ris futura figura). / 
ELEVEN, undecim: (distributive) un- 
deni. Eleven and a half, decem cum di- 
midio. Eleven times, undecies (Cic.). 

ELEVENTH, undecimus. An eleventh, 
undecima pars. For the eleventh time, un- 
decimum: every eleventh man, undecimus 
quisque. 

ELF (an imaginary evil spirit), incubo 
(Scrib. Larg., ab incubone deludi) ; ephi- 
altes (Macrob.). But these were supposed 
to be the cause of nightmare. (Vid. Far- 
rY.] Elf looks, * intorti capilli. 

ELICIT, elicere (ex aliqua re, ex or ab 
aliquo; literas alicujus; verbum ex ali- 
quo; lacrimas; sonum; ignem lapidum 
conflictu ; also, elicere aliquem ad or in 
aliquid, to entice htm into): eblamdiri (to 
wheedle out): evogare (to call forth): ex- 
piscari (to fish owt). To elicit tears, lacri- 
mas elicere, evocare, movére ; a laugh, 
risum alicui movére, or (Sen.) evocare ; 
secrets, arcana elicere. 

ELICIT, adj., ad affectum adductus or 
perductus. 

ELICITATION (‘the deducing of the 
will into act,” Bramhall); effectio: effec- 
tus; * voluntatis or animi evocatio. 

ELIDE, elidere (e. g., ignem e silici). 
“ To elide the force of an argument” (Hooke 
er), argumentum refellere, or (Quint.) sol- 


vere. 

ELIGIBILITY, circumlocution by dig- 
num esse, qui (que, quod) eligatur (with 
reference to desert); lege nulla excipi, ne 
eligatur (creetur, designetur, &c.; with 
reference to the absence of any legal dis- 
qualification). 

ELIGIBLE. || Capable of being 
chosen, circumlocution by eligi posse : 
creari posse, &c. ; nulla lege exceptus (or 
quem nulla lex excipit) ne eligatur, &c. 
(under no legal disqual’fication). || Such 
as one should wish to choose, dig- 
nus qui (quee, quod) eligatur or deligatur ; 
but mostly by commodissimus, optabilis : 
expetendus. JN. expetendus et optabilis 
(Cic.). An eligible opportunity, opportu- 
nitas idonea; occasio commoda et ido- 
nea; occasio bona et optata. More cligi- 
ble, melius, optabilius, preestantius. Noth- 
ing is more eligible than this, hoc nihi) op- 
tabilius, nihil preestantius. 

ELIGIBLY, bene: optato: optabili- 


ter. 

ELIMINATE, amovére: eliminare (= 
domo expellere, late; also, “to carry over 
the threshold,” dicta foras eliminare, Hor. ; 
perhaps it may be retained for mathematical 
technical term). : 

ELIMINATION, amotio (removal, Cic.) 

ELIQUATION, eliquatio (Cal. Aurel.) 

ELISION, clisio (Gramm.). _ 5 

ELITF, flos (nobilitatis, javentutis, 
&c.); robur (militum); delecti @militea 


bus intumescere or insolescere. Elevat- | heroes, &c.) 


ELSE 


ELIXIR, potio medicata. Vid. Quint- 
ESSENCE. 
ELK, alces (* cervus alces, Linn.). 


breadth i off) : ell-wide, &c., cubi- 
talis: two ells wide, &c., bicubitalis. To 
sell by the ell, * ad ulnam vendere. 


ELLIPSE, ellipsis (technical term): de- 
tractio (Quint. 1, 5, 40). || In mathe- 
matics, * ellipsis. 

ELLIPTICAL, precisus (Gramm.): 
“ellipticus. To form an elliptical ceiling, 
lacunar delumbare ad circinum. 

ELLIPTICALLY, eer preciso or 


omisso nomine (in r ) : per defecti- 
onem (Geil.). ‘ 
ELM, ulmus. Of elm, ulme 


ELOCUTION, elocutio (ora ex- 
pression; the apt selection of words, ar- 
rangement of sentences, &c.; ¢pdcis, Cic. 
and Quint.) : locutio (speaking ; mode of 
speaking, pronunciation, locutio emenda- 
ta et Latina): vox: oratio: lingua: lin- 
gua or sermonis usus (speech, in which 
sense Milton uses “ elocution”): splendida 

uedam ratio dicendi: softness of elocu- 
tion, lenitas vocis (Cic.): by the mere beau- 
ty of his elocution, ipso oris pressu et so- 
‘no (Cic., 3 De Or., 11, 43): not so much 
by correctness as by the sweetness of his el- 
ocution, non tam bene, quam suaviter lo- 
quendo (ib.). || Eloquence, vid. 

ELOGY, elogium (a brief title, inscrip- 
tion, or testimonial in praise or dispraise). 
| Eulogy, vid. Obs. In all Johnson’s 
quotations, elogy is used in the sense of 
eulogy, which is not elogium. Vid. Ev- 


Loey. 

ELONGATE, aliquid longius facere ; 
aliquid producere. 
~ ELONGATION, productio (but only of 

ning @ syllable, or of removing a 
int of time further off) ; circumlocution 
longius facere. 

ELOPE, effugere: *cum amatore, or 
cum amica domo profugere. 

ELOPEMENT, fuga or effugium 
(flight), or by circumlocution with phrases 

iven under ELOPE. 

ELOQUENCE. || Readiness in 
speaking, facultas dicendi: facundia 
(Sall., Varr., not Cic., Ces., or, probably, 
Liv.) : eloquentia [S¥n. in ELOQUENT] : 
facultas eloquendi (readiness in express- 
ing one’s self): vis dicendi or orandi. 
To speak with great eloquence, eloquentis- 
sime dicere (de re). To possess remarka- 
ble eloquence, imprimis dicendo valére ; 
dicendi facultate florére ; dicendi gloria 
prestare ; ornate copioseque dicere. || As 
an art, ars dicendi: ars oratoria or rheto- 
rica, or rhetorica only (general term): di- 
ecndi ratio (as theory). Forensic eloquence, 

nus dicendi judiciis aptum; eloquentia 

orensis. To devote one’s self to the study 
log ce, ad di d se conferre. 

ELOQUENT, facundus (speaking with 
slegance and beauty): disertus (speaking 
with clearness and precision): eloquens 
(combining clearness and precision with 
elegance and beauty): exercitatus in di- 
cendo: dicendi peritus (a practiced pub- 
lic speaker). Very eloquent, facundia vali- 
dus, prestans; pereloquens; dicendo ad- 
mirabilis, divinus. To be very eloquent, 
dicendi gloria prestare ; imprimis dicen- 
do valére: to be the most eloquent of them 
all, eloquentia omnes priestare. 

ELOQUENTLY, facunde: diserte, elo- 
—— [facunde, not Cic. or Cas. ; sel- 

Liv., but in Sall. and Varr.}. 

ELSE, adj. alius. Vid. ELsE = be 





sides. 
ELSE. || Besides, preterea ; but most- 
ly by aliys or its derivatives. S h 
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hostibus metui, preterea neminem: what 
else has happened ? quid aliud accidit? 
|| Otherwise, aliter (tn another manner): 
alioquin (on the opposite supposition). Or 
else a large house is a disgrace to us own- 
er, aliter ampla domus domino fit dede- 
cori (Cic., Of., 1, 39, 139). I think that 
this was but little desired in old times, or 
else we should have many instances of t, 
credo minimam olim istius rei fuisse cu- 
piditatem, alioquin. multa exstarent ex- 
empla (Cic.). “ Or else” may also be trans- 
lated by aut only. 

ELSEWHERE, alibi: alio loco (to an- 
other place), alio. From elsewhere, aliunde. 

ELUCIDATE, illustrare aliquid: lu- 
cem or lumen, or lucis aliquid alicui rei 
afferre (affundere, erroneous): dilucidare 
Auct, ad Herenn.). Vid. EXPLAIN. 

ELUCIDATION, explicatio: explana- 
tio: interpretatio: enarratio (running 
commentary on @ writer). 

ELUCIDATOR, interpres: explana- 
tor: enarrator. Syn. in ELUCIDATION. 

ELUDE, eludere (to avoid a blow in 
JSencing ; hastas, Mart.; also, pugnam, 
Liv. ; manus scrutantium, Petr. ; vim le- 
gis, Suet.): declinare aliquid, or a re (to 
bend out of its way): vitare, evitare ali- 

id; fugere, effugere, defugere, subter- 
fie aliquid (the last, of doing it secret- 
ly): tergiversari: ficte et simulate loqui 
(to elude the point, in conversation ; to 
avoid speaking one’s real opinion) : elabi 
alicui rei or ex re (to slip out). To elude 
a blow, ictum effugere ; petitionem vita- 
re; an attack, impetum alicujus declina- 
re; aliquem eludere: @ question, alio re- 
sponsionem suam derivare: a danger, 
periculum vitare, effugere ; periculo eva- 
dere: any thing eludes any body's pene- 
tration, fugit aliquid aciem alicujus: to 
elude the law, legi (senatis consulto, &c.) 
fraudem facere: the law is eluded by any 
body, fraus fit legi per aliquem (Ziv., 10, 


ELUMBATED, delumbis (Plin., Pers.): 
lumbis debilis. 

ELUSION, fuga: effugium; declinatio 
aig rei. || Artifice, ars: artificium; 


us. 

ELUSIVE. The nearest adjectives are 
fallax: dolosus, &c. (deceptive ; of per- 
sons or things): vanus (empty, unsubstan- 
tial; e. g., spes). Elusive of any thing 
(Pope), effugiens, vitans, &c., aliquid. 

ELUSORY. Vid. Exvstve. 

_ELYSIUM, Elysium. Of Elysium, Ely- 


situs. 
EMACIATE, macerare: extenuare (to 
thix ; alicujus corpus): emaciare 
(to make maciated, Col.): facere (ut) ma- 
crescat aliquis: enervare (to weaken the 
nerves). Emaciated, maceratus: enerva- 
tus: enervatus et exsanguis: macie tenu- 
atus: tabie confectus (if the consequence 
of any wasting disorder). Dreadfully ema- 
7 vegrandi macie torrid.s (Cic.). A 
body emaciated by abstinence from food, 
corpus parvo victu tenuatum. To become 
emaciated, macescere : macrescere: ema- 
crescere: emacescere (Cels.) : emacrari 
(Plin.). i 
EMACIATION, macies: macritudo: 
macritas. Syn. in LEANNEsS. 
EMANANT, efiluens, &c., or qui (que, 
quod) effiuit, emanat, &c. Vid. nezt word. 
ANATE, effluere: emanare: pro- 
fluere (flow forth): diffluere (flow forth 
on all sides). || Arise from a source, 
emanare (e. g., nostra male istinc ema- 
nant, Cic.): oriri: exoriri: nasci: gigni. 
Vid. ARISE. 
EMANCIPATE, liberare; from any 
thing, re or a re; in libertatem vindicare 
ah 





- else, alibi, alio loco: (¢o some other place) 
alio. From here else, aliunde; and 
nowhere else, nec usquam alibi: nobody 
else, nemo alius; nullus alter (Liv.): noth- 
tng else, nihil aliud: what else? quid pre- 
terea? quid aliud? who else? quis alius ? 
Have you any thing else to say? num quid 
aliud tibi dicendum est? And whatever 
else usually happens, et quicquid aliud fie- 
risolet: I have nobody else to recommend, 
alium, quem commendem, habeo nemi- 
nem: they say that the enemy were afraid 
of him, and of nob :dy else, eum unum ab 








q ; libertatem largiri alicui (Cic.) : 
one’s self, se vindicare in libertatem [vid. 
TO FREE}: [=> emancipare was the le- 
gal act of a Roman father. || laPpRoOPR. 
To emancipate from prejudice, error, fear, 
&c., liberare aliquem aliqua re; eximere 
or evellere aliquid alicui; extrahere ali- 
quid ex animo alicujus; levare aliquem 
aliqua re: to emancipate a man from fear, 
metum alicui tollere, abstergére ; metu al- 
iquem liberare (Cic.); metu aliquem le- 
vare (Liv.): from idle fears, i timo- 
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‘iquem ab errore avellere ; one’s self from 
any thing, se exsolvere aliqua re; se ex 
— ab aliqua re (e. g., from business) , 


©. £ 

E CIPATION, liberatio (act of free- 
ing) : vacatio alicujus rei or a re (the be- 
ing ae services): depulsio servi- 


tatis (Cic.). i 

EMASCULATE. Vid. CasTraTe. 

EMBALM, pollingere ; arte medicare ; 
condire. To embalm a body, corpus odo- 
ribus differtum condire. 

EMBALMING, pollinctura [so G.; but 
Freund does not mention the existence of 
ee a word}, but mostly circumlocution by 
verbs, 

EMBANK, moles atque aggeres obji- 
cere alicui rei; munire aliquid molibus ; 
coercére aliquid aggere, mole: @ river, 
amnem heroes molibus coercére. 

EMBANKMENT, : aggeratio : 
moles (the stones or Pe eg materials, sunk 
into the water, as a base for the proper ag- 
ger). [->=>> If the embankment was a roa 
agger is not found without vie (Virg., 
Tac.) in classical Latin. Embankments 
over a marsh, &c., pontes longi (Tac., 
Ann., 1, 63,3). Embankment to inclose a 
pond, margo. To make an 
molem, or aggerem, or molem et aggerem 
exstruere ; molem or aggerem jacére. 

EMBAR. Vid. 1, SHuT uP; 2, Pxo- 
HIBIT. 

EMBARGO, * navium retentio. To lay 
an embargo on ships, naves retinére. 

EMBARK, TRANs., imponere in navem 
(naves), or (of an army) in classem ( 
imponere navi, poetical). || Fic. To em- 
bark personsinan undertaking, 
implicare or impedire aliquem aliqua re: 
illaqueare aliqua re (all ; get them involved ~ 
in). || INTR., conscendere, with or with- 
out navem. To embark for Sicily, in Si- 
ciliam conscendere, or navi (navibus) 
proficisci: to embark in fair weather, bona 
et certa tempestate conscendere. || Fie. 
To embark in an undertaking, 
&c., descendere ad or in aliquid Ye. g., in 
@ contest, in certamen; in a cause, ad 
causam); se demittere in aliquid (e. g., 


.in causam) ; subire aliquid; ingredi ali- 


quid or in aliquid; aggredi aliquid or ad 
aliquid ; implicari or se impedire aliqua 
re (involve one’s self in); se immiscére 
alicui rei (meddle with); committere se 
alicui rei or in aliquid (venture on). To 
have embarked in a war, bello implicitum, 
iligatum, or occupatum esse. To embark 


‘in a war, bellum committere (to com- 


mence, Liv.). 

EMBARKATION, conscensio in navem 
or naves (Cic.), or circumlocution by verbs. 
After the embarkation of the army, exercitu 
in naves imposito: after the embarkation 
of the cavalry, equitibus in naves imposi- 
tis (Ces.) 


EMBARRASS. || Throw into con- 
fusion, implicare (properly and figu- 
ratively): turbare: perturbare: contur- 
bare (perturbare, conturbere also = to 
alarm, confound) : miscére : permiscére : 
confundere: aliquem ditferre (to confi 
any body, so that he does not know what to 
say; vid. Ruhnk., Ter. Andr., 2, 4, 5): 
aliquem in angustias adducere (put him 
tn @ strait). To embarrass any body's 
plans, rationes alicui conturbare ; a man 
by uncertain answers, aliquem incertis re- 
sponsis implicare ; persons’ minds, animos 
implicare or confundere. To be embar- 
rassed, mente turbari: memoria turbari 
or memoria alicujus confunditur (if from 
want of recollection). [Vid. EmBparrass- 
ED.] eer e aT the execu- 
tion of any thing difficult, impe- 
dire aliquem or aliquid; in any wecit! 
ab aliqua re, or only aliqua re (not in ali- 
qua re) : impedimento esse alicui (alicui 
rei) ; in any matter, ad aliquid (not in ali- 
qua re) : impedimentum afferre alicui rei 
faciende (all general terms): obstare, or 
officere alicui, or alicui rei alicujus (ob- 
stare, simply to be an obstacle in the way ; 
officere = to interpose an obstacle purpose- 
ly): retardare aliquem ; in any thing, ad 





rem dejicere alicui: from error, errorem 


alicui eripere, extrahere, extorquére; al- | 





qui um; ab aliqué re facienda; 

in aliqua re (e. g., ad aliquid fruendum; 

a scribendo): interpellare aliquem (in 
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aliqua re; to hinder him from the free ez- 
ercise of any thing). 

EMBARRASSED, turbatus: conturba- 
tus: perturbatus (brought into disorder ; 
conturbatus and perturbatus also = con- 
founded, alarmed) : confusus (also = con- 
founded). Jn. conturbatus et confusus: 
Impeditus (entangled): perplexus (per- 
plexed, obscure). I am embarrassed, sum 
animo conturbato et incerto. An embar- 
rassed look, os confusum: an embarrassed 
speech, oratio confusa: sermo perplexus. 
Embarrassed circumstances, implicatio rei 
familiaris (Cic.): res tamiliaris atfecta, 
perturbata: res minus secunde. Jn his 
very embarrassed circumstances, in extre- 
mis rebus suis: my circumstances are em- 
barrassed, res mew sunt minus secunde. 

EMBARRASSMENT. || Perplezity, 
&c., implicatio (figuratively; e. g., rei 
familiaris, Cic.): perturbatio (destruction 
of the proper order of any thing ; also con- 
fusion of mind): mens turbata (embar- 
rassment of mind): dubitatio (doubt): os 
confusum (embarrassed look), Embar- 
rassments (= embarrassed circumstances), 
implicatio rei familiaris; res familiaris 
affecta or perturbata: on account of his 
embarrassments, propter implicationem 
rei familiaris (Cic.). I know not how to 
escape from my embarrassment, nescio, 
quomodo me expediam (ex re). || Hin- 
derance, impedimentum: interpellatio : 
mora: difficultas. Synon. in HiNDER- 
ANCE, v. 

EMBASE, corrumpere: depravare : 
deterius facere: in pejus mutare. 

EMBASSADOR, Vid. AMBASSAs» 

EMBASSADRESS. } por, AMBAS- 
SADRESS. 

EMBASSY, legatio (also = collective 
body; e. g., legatio Romam venit) : lega- 
tionis munus, To undertake an embassy, 
legationem suscipere or obire: to refuse 
an embassy, legationis munus recusare: 
to be employed in important embassies, le- 
gationes, que sunt illustriores, per ali- 
quem adniinistrantur : to send an embassy 
to any body, legationem mittere ad ali- 
quem (or legatum mittere, or mittere, qui, 
&e., with subjunctive): to send any body 
on an embassy to any body about a subject, 
aliquem legatum mittere, or legare, ad 
aliquem de re. 

EMBATTLE, aciem instruere, institu- 
ere; copias or exercitum instruere. INTR., 
ordinatos or instructos consistere : arma- 
tos in acie stare ; instructos stare. 

EMBELLISH, ornare: exornare: ador- 
nare: decorare: distinguere. JN. distine 
guere et adornare [Syn. iz Aporn]: de- 
cori or ornamento esse: decus afferre ali- 
cui or alicui rei. To embellish with words, 
aliquid verbis adornare or oratione exor- 


nare. 

EMBELLISHMENT, decus: ornamen- 
tum: lumen: insigne [Syn. in OrNA- 
MENT]. JN. insigne atque ornamentum, 
The embellishments of temples, decora et 
ornamenta fanorum. 

EMBER-DAYS, * sancti or solemnes 
dies inaugurandorum sacerdotum. 

EMBERS, cinis (cineres) : favilla. Syn. 
in AsHES. 

EMBEZZLE, avertere (e. g., pecuniam, 
turn it aside, so that it does not reach its 
destination) : intervertere: intervertere 
ad seseque transferre (appropriate what 
was intended for another, donum, heredi- 
tatem): supprimere: retinére et suppri- 
mere (not to deliver up what was intrusted 
to one; pecuniam): depeculari ((G> 
only once post-classical, in Florus): ali- 
quem circumducere or circumvertere 
argento (general term for tricking any 
body out of his money) : to embezzle pub- 
lic money, pecuniam publicam avertere ; 
peculatum facere. 

EMBEZZLEMENT, argenti circum- 
ductio (general term for cheating in mon- 
ey matters, Plaut.): peculatus publicus 
(embezzlement of public money): suppressio 
judicialis (of moncy paid into court). Or 
by circumlocution with pecuniam aver- 


re. 
EMBITTER, exacerbare. 
EMBLAZON, * insignia gentilicia ex- 
primere orexplicare. || Adorn in gay 
colors, ornare: exornare. || Extol, 
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buccinatorem esse alicujus rei: pradi- 
care. Vid. ExTou, PratsE. 

EMBLAZONRY, insignia gentilicia. 

EMBLEM. || Portion of inlaid 
work, embléma, x. (Varr.). || Symbol, 
symbolum (may perhaps be justified by 
Gell., 4, 11, who has symbolice) : imago : 
signum, 

EMBLEMATIC, Marsan (may 

EMBLEMATICAL, be justified by 
the adverb symbolice, Gell. 4,11). Or by 
circumlocution, quod similitudinis causa 
ex alia re transfertur (Cic.). [Vid. Sym- 
BOLICAL.] To be emblematical of any 
thing, * aliquid symbolice referre. 

EMBLEMATICALLY, symbolice (Gel- 
lius): operte atque symbolice. 

EMBOSS, celare (hammer figures in 
whole or half relief ; argentum): embossed 
work, opus celatum. || Inclose in any 
thing (especially armor), tegere: obte- 
gere, protegere: contegere. || Hunt 
hard; vid. Hunt. 

EMBOSSMENT, eminentia: promi- 
nentia. || Embossed work, opus cvla- 
tum. 

EMBOTTLE, Vid. Bortre, v. 

EMBOWEL, eviscerare (Quint.): ex- 
enterare (e. g., @ hare, leporem, Just.). 

EMBRACE, amplecti (as a sign of 
calm affection and protection, often with 
only one arm; hence, figuratively, to lay 
hold of something ; opposed to slighting 
and disdaining): complecti (to clasp in 
one’s arms, as a sign of passionate love; 
figuratively, to take fully in one’s grasp ; 
opposed to half and superficial possession, 
Déd.): amplexari (stronger than amplec- 
ti). Lo embrace any body ina most friendly 
manner, aliquem amicissime amplecti or 
complecti; lovingly, aliquem caritate or 
amanter complecti. Yo embrace virtue, 
amplecti virtutem; any body's knees, am- 
plecti alicujus genua; an altar, aram am- 
plecti or amplexari: to embrace each other, 
inter se complecti : we embraced each other, 
inter nos complexi sumus. |] Encircle, 
complecti (e. g., spatium munitionibus) : 
amplecti (e. g., quantum munimento am- 
plecteretur loci, Livy): circumplecti. 
|| Contain within itself, complecti, 
comprehendere (of local or mental com- 
prehension) : pertinére per or ad aliquid 
(extend to): capere aliquid, capacem esse 
alicujus rei (to be able to contain in one’s 
mind) : to embrace in one’s mind, animo 
or mente complecti; in one’s memory, me- 
moria comprehendere or complecti: all 
the countries which a kingdom embraces, 
omnes terre, per quas regnum pertinet: 
to embrace the history of 700 years in a 
single volume, Memoriam annorum sep- 
tingentorum uno libro comprehendere. 
Fie. To embrace an opportunity, oppor- 
tunitate or occasione uti: occasionem ar- 
ripere ; very eagerly, occasionem avidissi- 
me amplecti: to embrace every opportunity, 
arripere facultatem aliquid faciendi, que- 
cunque detur: not to embrace the opportu- 
nity, occasioni deesse ; occasionem amit- 
tere, pretermittere, dimittere. Jo em- 
brace any body's party, ad alicujus partes 
transire: aliquem sequi: facere cum ali- 
quo: accedere alicui (Tac. ; civitates, que 
Othoni accesserant). To embrace a reso- 
lution, consilium capere or inire (facien- 
di aliquid ; or with ut and infinitive, or de 
aliquaé re). To embrace an opinion, sen- 
tentiz assentiri, sententiam accipere ; 
any body’s opinion, alicujus senteutiam 
assensione comprobare (to approve of it); 
alicujus sententiam sequi (to follow it) ; 
ad alicujus sententiam accedere. To in- 
duce, persuade, &c., a man to embrace an 
opinion, aliquem in opinionem or senten- 
tiam adducere; aliquem ad sententiam 
perducere, traducere. Yo embrace the 
terms, accedere ad conditiones (Cic.): to 
embrace means, viam or rationem inire, 
capere, or sequi. 

EMBRACE, amplexus : 
Syn. in EMBRACE, 2. 

EMBRACEMENT, amplexus : 
plexus. [Syn. in EmBrace, v.] 
cuit (vid.), ambitus. 

EMBRAVE. Vid. EMBELLISH. 

SMBROCATE, fovére (general term, 
Cels.) : fomentare (Cal. Aurel.) : infricare 
(to rub in; fuliginem ulceri). JN. infri- 


complexus. 


com- 
|| Cir- 
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zare atque oblinere (Col.): fomenta ad. 
hibére, admovére, 

EMBROCATION. || The act of fo- 
menting, fotus (Pliny): fomentatia 
(Ulp.). || Liquor with which the part 
ts rubbed, fomentum (Cels.): warm em- 
brocations, fomenta calida. To use embro« 
cations in a disease, fomenta alicui morbo 
adhibére (Col.), admovére (Cels.). 

EMBROIDER, pingere acu ; also pin- 
gere only; transitively and intransitively 
(Virg., Ain. 9, 582; comp. Plin., 8, 48, 
74, § 195): acu facere (general term for 
making with the needle) : to embroider with 
gold, auro aliquid distinguere: an em- 
broidered garment, vestis picta: a garment 
embroidered with gold, vestis auro distincta 
or int : @ costly embroidered coverlet, 
stragu magnificis operibus pictum. 
EMBROIDERER, artis acu pingendi 
perita (or peritus): mulier acu pingens. 
Among the Romans also plumarius (Vitr, 
imitating feathers), 

EMBROIDERY. || The art, ars acu 
pingendi: plumariorum textrina (Vitr., 
6, 4, extr.). The Phrygians invented the 
art of embroidery, Phryges acu facere ves- 
tes invenerunt. || Embroidered work, 
opus acu pictum or factum ( general 
terms): opus Phrygionium (as invented 
by the Phrugians; vid. Ruhnken Sen. 
Benef., 1, 3, 7): pictura acu facta (if a 
picture; after Cic., Verr., 4, 1,1, pictura 
textilis). j 

EMBROIL, implicare or impedire (ali- 
qua re): illaqueare aliqué re (involve in 
any thing): conturbare: perturbare 
(throw into confusion): quassare: con- 
quassare (shake): lacerare: dilacerare 
(tear to pieces). To embroil.in a war, bel- 
lo implicare ; in @ lawsuit, lite implicare : 
to be embroiled in a war, bello implicitum 
or illigatum esse: to embroil a state, civi- 
tatem perturbare; rempublicam labefac- 
tare, conturbare, quassare, dilacerare. 
Vid. PERPLEX, ENTANGLE. 

EMBROILMENT, labefactio: pertur 
batio: turbee (confusion) : implicatio (ali- 
cujus rei). 

EMBRYO, * fetus immaturus: pre- 
seminatio (Vitr., 2, 9, 1). || Impropr., 
semen (seed): igniculi (sparks). Yo crush 
any thing in embryo, aliquid primo tem- 

ore opprimere et exstinguere, 

EMENDABLE, circumlocution by corri- 
gi or emendari posse. 

EMENDATION, correctio: emendatio. 
JN. correctio et emendatio. Syn. tz To 
CorREct. 

EMERALD, smaragdus: of emerald, 
smaragdinus. 

EMERGE, emergere se or emergi ; 
also emergere, intransitively ; ex loco 
(emergere also of stars ; opposed to occi- 
dere) : to emerge from the water, e fiumine 
(undis, &c.) emergi (flumine emersus, 
and ex flumine emersit, both Cic. ; pro- 
fundd emersus palude, Liv.). || Impropr., 
emergi or se emergere: exsistere (stand 
forth; especially of eminent men): to 
emerge from darkness into light (come 
forth publicly), procedere in solem ex um- 
braculis: to emerge from misfortune, emer- 
gere se ex malis (Ter., Nep.) ; from slav- 
ery, e servitutis fluctibus emergere (Cic.) 

EMERGENCE, i. e., act of emerging 
emersus, tis (e. g., fluminis, Plin.; can‘ 
culw, Plin.). 

EMERGENCY (case of sudden necesss 
ty, &¢e.), casus subitus: subita necessitas 
casus ultimus (case of extreme necessity) 
In a case of emergency, si opus or usus 
fuerit: si usus veniat: si quis usus vene- 
rit. To reserve any thing for cases of 
emergency, ad ultimos casus aliquid ser- 
vare ; ad subitos casus aliquid recondere. 

EMERGENT, emergens. || Sudden, 
unexpected, improvisus : inopinatus : 
subitus: incertus (all of an “untoward 
event,” casus). 

EMEROD, hemorrhois (idis, Cels.). 

EMERSION, emersus, tis (af @ star; & 
g., canicule, Plin.). i 

EMERY, * smyris (technical term) : * ter- 
ra tripolitana (technical term). : 

EMETIC, vomitorium (Plin.): medica- 
mentum vomificum (Cel. Aurel.). OBs., 
emetica (éperixyj) ts a conjectural reading 
of Schitz’s in Cel. ap. Cic., Ep. Fam., 8,1, 


EMOT 


mtr. emeticam facere ‘or embeneticam 
ih but in his Lex. Cic. he prefers em- 


peneticam facere : it occurs of some mode 
of exciting hunger. To.give any Sores 
emetic, aliquem vomere cogere. 
emetic, * 


tartarus emeticus. onion 









7 pace of renee 
EMIGRATION, migratio: demigratio: 
domicilii mutatio (emigratio very late). 
EMINENCE, excelsitas : amplitudo : 
ively) : 
in Hix]. 
il High rank, eieeen prestan- 
tia: excellentia, &c. To 
eminence, surnmam gloriam 
laudem sibi parére or co! 
have reached very great 
mo esse fastigio (WVep.). 
eminence (“par 
ter éxccllentiam : precipue 


a ETMINENT i High altus: elatus: 
celsus : excelsus: sublimis: editus (Syn. 
S Desive rucaked. insignis : 
ilis: egregius: ex- 
SYN. in 


geen, 
medicus arte insig an 
vir spectatissimus, rene ay 
eminent, illustri laude celebratus; clari- 
tate prestans; for learning, nobilis et 
Geto ex doctrina : to become eminent, 
nominis famam adipisci; gloriam conse- 
qui or assequi; in claritudinem perve- 
nire; for any thing, illustrari aliqua re; 
clarum fieri re or ex re. More under 
CELEBRATED. 

EMINENT, eminens: excellens: pre- 
clarus: prestans (involving a pent ac- 
knowledgment of superiority) : zius 
(with an expression of ication ee 
Inius (with an expression of admiration). 
— adjectives, &c., relate altogether to 

qualities, and can be connected with 
Sices seghry or only in irony: insignis : 
aris: unicus (indifferent; serving 
as well to heighten blame as praise). To 
be eminent, eminére: conspici: conspi- 
cuum esse ; in any thing, aliqua re pre- 
stare (above any body, aliquem or alicui) ; 
aliqua re erie: dy precellere (above any 
body, alicui). To be eminent for any thing, 
aliquda re excellere inter or super omnes; 
aliqua re prestare omnibus. Vid. To 
EXce.. 

EMIR, phylarchus Araébum (Cic ad 
Fam., 1, 2). 

EMISSARY. I] Person sent on a 
mission, legatus: missus. || Spy, ex- 
Pplorator : speculator: emissarius: excur- 
ser (Syn. in Spy]. JN. excursor et emis- 
sarius. An emissary of this man’s, istius 
excursor et emissarius (Cic.). 

EMISSION, emissio (Cic.). 

EMIT, emittere (e. g., fulmina, tela). 

EMMET, formica. Vid. ANT. 

EMMEW.. Vid. Coor vr. 

EMOLLIENTS.” ees 

8 medical 
technical term’ : 

EMOLUMENT, emolumentum: ques- 
tus: lucrum: compendium : fructus 
aaa tn ADVANTAGE]. JN. questus et 

ucrum ; questus et commodum; lu- 
cerum et ‘emolumentum ; fructus et emol- 
pan et compendium ; 
predmque., To have an eye to 
apie ay emolument in any thing, aliquid 
ad suum fructum referre. For the sake 
of emolument, lucri or questis causa (e. 
g., gerere rem): with a view to his own 
emolument, sui qustiis et commodi causa. 
A trifling emolument, lucellum: to be a 
source of emolument to any body, questui 
esse alicui. More under Gam. 

EMOTION, animi motus, commotio, 
erg (any enccion of the mind; the 

Cie., Acad., 2, 44, 135): animi conci- 
tatio, perturbatio (@ vehement emotion): 
animi ardor. impetus (excited vehemence ; 
also in speaking) : vis: Vis atque incitatio : 
impetus: cursus incitatior (opposed to 
moderata ingressio: of emotion 
in a speech): [>>> (animi) affectus in the 
best prose is only “ state of mind ;” but in 


in sum- 
i By way of 
, Per Or prop- 
(per eminen- 
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Quint. = xd6os ; animi affectio— a (gen- 
erally temporary) state of mind. For the 
purpose of exciting permoti 
causa (Cic.) : i be cavvied away by a vio- 
lent emotion, commoveri magna animi 
perturbatione : to kindle emotions, animi 
Motus inflammare (opposed to exstin- 
guere): to restrain vehement i 
animi motus turbatos cohibére: to be la- 
boring under emotion, inflammari ; incen- 
di; efferri; incitari; effert me quidam 
animi motus: io excite emotion, incitare, 
incendere, inflammare. To speak with 
emotion, * cum i tu or veh tius 
dicere ; oratio alicujus incitatius fertur: 
to speak without any emotion, summisse 
dicere. Without emotion, lente ; placide ; 
sedato animo. Full of emotion, animo 
commotus: incitatus: fervidus. To ut- 
ter any thing with great emotion and vehc- 
ment action, pronunciare aliquid ardenti 








Motu gestu 

mm EMPALE. | i Put to death by fir- 
ing on a stake, &c., adigere stipitem 
per medium aliquem or per medium ho- 
minem (Sen. Ep., 14, 4). || Surround 
with pales, *sepire or circumsepire 
palis, or (if for the purpose of fortifying) 
* munire, or firmare palis (vallis): indu- 
ere Vallis. || Enclose, vid. 

EMPALEMENT, circumlocution by 
verbs under EMPALE. 

EMPANNEL, r., citare. To empannel 
ajury, ad aliquid sumere judices ex tur- 
ba selectorum. 

EMPANNEL, s. Vid. PANNEL. 

EMPARLANCE, interlocutio (sentence 
partially deciding a cause while it is pend- 
ingZ) : ampliatio (adjournment). 

EMPASSION, v., (animum) incendere, 
inflammare, incitare, commovére. Em- 
passioned, incitatus: fervidus: (animo) 
comméotus. 

EMPHASIS, pondus : significatio: vis 
in dicendo: emphasis (as technical term 
in Quintilian). 

EMPHATICAL. significans: gravis. 

EMPHATICALLY, significanter: gra- 
Viter: cum vi. 
> EMPHYTEUTIC, emphyteuticus (Cod. 


ust.) 

EMPIERCE. Vid. Prerce. 

EMPIRE, imperium: principatus. [>> 
Imperium is also “the realm subjected to 
an emperor's command,” and, figuratively, 
“ supreme control,” as imperium judicio- 
rum tenére (Cic.). To succeed to the em- 
pire, summa imperii alicui defertur ; ali- 

quis ad principatum pervenit. 

EMPIRIC, empiricus (Cic. : éurec- 

EMPIRICAL, pixds ; obtaining his 
knowledge of medicine from practice and 
experiments) : qui se éyreipixoy ab experi- 
entia nominat (Cels., pref.; but some of 
these were “non mediocres Viri” ). To 
consider any thing a merely empiric art, in 
usu tantum et experimentis aliquid po- 
mere (Cels.): to consider any thing more 
than a merely empiric art, (nisi corporum 
rerumque ratione comperta) non satis po- 
tentem usum esse proponere (Cels.). An 
emptric, Sg! mer! (se. medicus): phar- 

MEMPIE circumforaneus (quack). 

rece usu tantum et experi- 


ee EMPIRICISM, empiricé (Plin., 39, 1, 4). 
EMPLASTIC. Vid. Grurrnocts. 
EMPLEAD. Vid. Inprcr. 

EMPLOY, v., uti aliqua re: usurpare 
aliquid : adhibére aliquid. [Syw. in UsE.] 
To employ any thing in any way, adhibé- 
re aliquid alicui rei or in re, or ad rem (to 
use it for any definite purpose) : collocare 
in re: impendére in or ad aliquid: con- 
ferre ad aliquid (of expending what be- 
longs to us upon any object). To employ 
remedies, adhibére remedia morbis ; care, 
industry, &c., in any matter, diligentiam 
adhibére, industriam locare, studium col- 
locare in re; much thought and labor upon 
any thing, magnum studium et multam 
Operam conferre ad aliquid; labor, &c., 
in vain, operam frustra consumere ; ope- 
ram perdere, profundere ac perdere. yg 
have employed all my labor to no purpose, 
oleum et operam perdidi (Prov.): to em- 
ploy one’s self in any thing, se dare alicui 
rei (e. g., historia): to employ one’s time 


| in any pursuit, tempus conterere or con- 
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‘ gumere in re: to employ one’s time wels 


tempus bene locare or collocare; unprof- 
itably, tenspus frustra conterere: to em- 
ploy a physician, medico uti or medicum 
adhibére (sc. morbo): to employ a word, 
verbo uti ({>=>> not verbum usurpare or 
adhibére) : employ a word correctly, ver- 
bum pane proprieque collocare : 
to employ a word eraggrcateer| subjice- 
re sententiam v« bulo aliquid 
declarare ; in a rare sense, Ver- 
bum doctiuscule ponere. Cicero employs 
the word in the opposite meaning, contra 
valet, qaum Cicero dicit, &c. To employ 
one’s money, pecuniam occupare ; in any 
way, in aliqua re (e. g., in pecore; but fe- 
nore without in). To employ any body for 
any purpose, alicujus opera uti ad aliquid 
or in re; aliquo adjutore uti in re ; uti in 
laborers, 





re: to employ homines in operas 
Sh conducere m hire them): 
to em: (=Aire) any body to do any thing, 
conducere ghaiean at rem faciendam. 


To be employed about any thing, in aliqua 
Te versari (later writers, circa aliquam rem 
versari) ; in re occupatum esse; intentum 
eae rei aliquid mihi est in mani- 


EMPLOY, | As thing, res: 
EMPLOYMENT. opus: negotium : 
Occupatio: ministerium: studium. [S¥n. 
in Business.) To receive an 
muneri preponi or prefici: to have re- 
ceived an employment, muneni przpositum 
esse or preeesse : to be out of employment, 
a nullo conductum esse (to hare been hir- 
ed by nobody). || Act of employing, 
usus (the circumstance of using): usurpa- 
ee ae ae occasion). 
The ment usus 
(alicujus rei). The pla aE NSY of aword; 
ooneien by verbs under “ EmPLoy : 
(a word),” for positio dictionis is not Latin. 

EMPLOYER, by circumlocution, qui 
utitur aliqud re: qui usurpat, adhibet ali- 
quid [Syn. in Use]: qui conducit operas, 
or homines in operas mittit (an employer 
of laborers). 

EMPOISON, veneno imbuere (Sail. : 
(=to kill by potson) veneno necare, tolle- 
re, interimere, in . Wid. Porson. 

EMPOISONER. Vid. PorsonEr. 

*EMPOISONMENT. Vid. Porsontxe. 

EMPORETIC, emporéticus (éyxopnzt- 
és; e. ee arbre ace charta, for packing). 

M, emporium ( Europroy 5 ; 
Prey” Sor the sale of wh 
brought by sea; properly, only @ part of 
the town ; apud emporium atque in ma- 
cello, Plaut.): commercium (a town where 
there is a great deal of trade or commerce, 
especially tn the way of barter ; e. g., com- 
mercia peragrare) : oppidum (ubi est) fo- 
rum rerum venalium (Sall.): forum: op- 
pidum nundinarium (market-town): a 
much frequented emporium, emporium fre- 
quens: urbs emporio florentissima: op- 
pidum, in quo omnis negotiatio convenit: 
the most celebrated emporium of a kingdom, 
forum rerum venalium totius regni max- 
ime celebratum. 

EMPOVERISH, alicujus facultates (or 
opes) exhaurire ; egestatem alicui affer- 
re; ad inopiam aliquem redigere ; ad 

itatem aliquem detrudere. |j Fre. 
To land, emaciare (e. g., agrum, 
vineam, Col.) : solum nimia ubertate de- 
fatigare (by letting it bear too much. Vid. 
“Empoverished”): a country, (sum- 
tibus) exhaurire: exinanire: expilare (¢o 
plunder 3) oe” country 








vitem eras flagellis emaciare (Col). 
|| Empoverished (of land), effetus: de- 
fatigatus et effetus; (of a country’s re- 
sources) enectus, exhaustus. 
‘ pe eA te rprscmreeabh circumlocution 

y ad inopiam (paupertatem, egestatem) 
redigi. |] Fre., extenuatio (the aera 
in extent or intensity). Circumlocution 
emaciare and the other verbs under Em- 
"SEMPOWER, slicui copiam a 

E copiam dare, or po- 

testatem facere ; cat hagie — rei 


EMPT 


faciendss or aliquid faciendi; alicui alicu- 
jus rei faciende licentiam dare or permit- 
tere: to ra sted any body to act exactly ac- 
cording to his own judgment in any matter, 
liberum alicujus rei arbitrium alicui per- 
mittere (Liv., 32, 37). To be empowered to 
do any thing, potestatem alicujus rei, or 
aliquid faciendi habére ; * jus, potestatem 
aliquid faciendi habére (the latter, if the 
power is one of right). 

EMPRESS, *imperatrix: * Augusta 
(reigning empress): uxor imperatoria (as 
emperor's wife, Tac.). 

EMPRISE. Vid. UNDERTAKING. 

EMPTINESS, inane : vacuitas : vacu- 
um [Syn. 72 Empry]: vanitas (improp- 
erly, the emptiness of u thing; then, also, 
the superficial, empty character of a person’s 
mind) : inanitas (empty space, Cic.; then, 
also, what is useless, &c.; e. g., inanitatem 
omnem et errorem circumcidere,, Cic.). 

EMPTION, emptio. Vid. PuRCHASE. 

EMPTY, v., exinanire (to empty any 
thing, so that nothing remains in it; as 
Just., lupa, amissis catulis, distenta ubera 
exinanire cupiens, 43, 2,5; then like“ clear 
out” = plunder, domos, Cic. ; reges atque 
omnes gentes, Cic.): nudum atque ina- 
nem reddere (clear out, plunder ; domum 
ejus exornatam atque instructam reddi- 
derat nudam atque inanem, Cic.): vacu- 
are: evacuare: vacuum facere (to empty, 
especially with a view to fill it again; e.g., 
a cask; the last two also of removing from 
or clearing out a dwelling, that a new oc- 
cupant may come in): exonerare (to emp- 
ty of a load; e. g., a ship, the bowels): ex- 
haurire (to drain; e. g., poculum; then, 
also, to plunder, e. g., the treasury) : exsic- 
care (to drain dry; e. g., lagenas): ever- 
rere et extergére (to sweep clean ; i.e., rob 
of ail it contained ; fanum, &c.) : expilare 
(plunder, e. g., the treasury): Inanem re- 
linquere (to leave it empty, so that nothing 
can come into or on %): vacuum relin- 
quere (to leave it empty, so that something 
can take the vacant place; e. g., tabellam, 
so that something more may be written on 
it): deplére (to empty, to draw off; e. g., 
oleum bis in die depleto, Cat.). || T’o 
empty itself, se effundere; effundi: to 
empty itself into the sea, in mare effundi 
or se effundere; in mare fluere, influere 
(Cic.), decurrere (Liv.); deferri (Plin.), 
evadere (Curt.): evolvor (if it rolls a 
large body of water; e. g., Danubius vas- 
tis sex fluminibus, Plin.). 

EMPTY, inanis (empty ; opposed to ple- 
nus et instructus; either indifferently or 
with blame): vacuus (unoccupied ; hence 
Sree, &c., mostly with praise; but also eu- 
phemistically, for being deprived of some 
advantage before possessed by the thing in 
question, or which one should have expected 
to find it in p ion of ; opposed to oc- 
cupatus, obsessus. Déd. says inanis = 
what ought to be already full; vacuus = 
what may still be filled). JN. nudus atque 
inanis: vacuus atque nudus: purus (left 
tn its natural state without ornament, &c.; 
also without cultivation, &c., Varr.). Emp- 
ty of any thing, nudus aliqua re and ab 
aliquia re. An empty house, domus inanis 
(in which there is nothing) ; domus vacua 
(unoccupied). An empty (sheet of ) paper, 
tabella (or charta) inanis (on which noth- 
ing is written) ; tabella (or charta) vacua 
(on which nothing, indeed, is written at 
present, but which still is to be or may be 
jilled), An empty space, spot, &c., locus 
inanis or inanis atque nudus (general 
term) ; locus vacuus (either with praise, as 
Sree, not blocked up ; or with blame, euphe- 
mistically, as having lost what a before 
had; e. g., vacuus arboribus); locus pu- 
rus (Varr., not cultivated). An empty seat 
(on a bench), locus vacuus subsellii: an 
empty place or corner in a store-room, locus 
vacuus celle (from which what before stood 
there has been removed). An empty nest, 
nidus inanis (in which there is nothing); 
nidus vacuus (from which the eggs or 
young birds have been taken: thus, the 
mother-bird, whose nest has been robbed in 
her absence, finds it vacuus). An empty 
street, Via occursu hominum vacua. 7'o 
come with empty hands, sine munere veni- 
re (i. €., without a present): to come back 
empty, ae redire, revertere. To be 
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or stand empty, inanem esse ; vacuum 
esse; vacare (e. g., tota domus superior 
vacat) ; of any thing, vacare, vacuum 
esse (ab) aliqua re: to leave empty, vacu- 
um relinquere. || Z'0 make empty [vid. 
To Empty]. || Lwpropr., inanis (empty, 
unsubstantial ; of things): vanus (unsub- 
stantial, without solid grounds ; of things ; 
also of men, empty, superficial ; e. g., vana 
ingenia, Sall.). Empty words, verba ina- 
nia: voces inanes: sermo vanus: inanis 
verborum sonitus. An empty name, no- 
men inane. Without truth, friendship is 
but an empty name, sine veritate nomen 
amicitiz valére non potest. Empty com- 
pliments, verba inania or mera: these are 
empty compliments, verba istwc sunt. 
Empty show, pompa, from context (Cic., 
De Or., 2, 72, 294; Sen., De Ben., 2, 13, 2). 
|| Empty-handed, inanis (bringing 
nothing ; cum tui ad me inanes veniant, 
ad te cum epistolis revertantur, Cic.) : 
immunis (without a present, Hor. Ep., 1, 
14, 33). 

EMPURPLE, purpuram tingere (to dye 
purple): purpureum efficere colorem: 
purpurare (Fur. ap. Gell., 18, 11, extr., un- 
das, to make of a dark purple color). Em- 
purpled, purpuratus, 9r adjective, purpu- 
reus. ; 

EMPYREAL, igneus (fiery): setherius 
or wthereus (ethereal). 

EMPYREAN, celum (general term for 
heaven) : * ccelum stelliferum, ardens : ig- 
nifer ether (Lucr.): ignew arces (Hor.): 
etherea domus (Hor.): * ccelum altissi- 
mum e#thereumque (after Cic., De Nat., 


D., 2, 24). 

EMULATE, emulari (aliquem, in a 
good sense ; alicui, in a bad sense, Spald- 
ing, Reisig.). Vid. Riva. 

EMULATION, emulatio. The stimu- 
lus of emulation, wmulationis stimuli 
(Plin. Ep., 3, 9,20). Compare Envy, R1- 

ALRY, 
EMULATIVE, emulus (with dative, 
and, as substantive, with genitive). 

EMULATOR, emulator: e#mulus (ali- 
cui, or, as substantive, alicujus). 

EMULATRESS, emula (alicui, or, as 
substantive, alicujus): wmulatrix (lute, 
Cassiod.). 

EMULOUS. Vid. Emuxartive. 

EMULOUSLY, certatim: wmulanter 
(late, Tertul.). 

EMULOUSNESS. Vid. Emurarion. 

EMULSION, puls olearis (Cal. Air.) : 
*potio olearis: potio refrigeratrix (any 
cooling drink, aft. Plin.,19,8,38). Almond 
emulsion, *lac amygdalinum: *emulsum 
(as technical term, Kraus.). 

ENABLE, alicui facultatem dare aili- 
quid faciendi: alicui copiam dare, or po- 
testatem facere aliquid faciendi (to em- 
power). 

ENACT, sancire (absolute, or with ut, 
ne, quominus; Solon de eo nihil sanxit, 
quod antea commissum non erat, Cic.) : 
legem ferre ; about any thing, legem fer- 
re, or ferre only, de re: sancire or scis- 
cere legem (of the Roman people accepting 
and passing a law): legem condere, scri- 
bere, conscribere (to draw up a law): to 
enact a law about any thing, legem jubére 
or sciscere de re (of the Roman people) ; 
legem or lege sancire de re (of the Senate 
and people). To enact (a law) that, &c., 
ferre legem, ut (or ne); sciscere or jubé- 
re, ut (or ne, of the people) ; legem alicui 
constituere, ut or ne (if enacted for anoth- 
er nation). The law is enacted, lex valet: 
perfertur (is carried through). To enact 
laws for a nation, leges dare, constituere 
civitati (dare, especially of a sovereign; 
but legem dare, constituere, facere, ahso- 
lutely, in the sense of giving or drawing up 
a law, is not Latin) : leges alicui (populo, 
civitati) imponere (to impose them tyran- 
nically). || Act a play, agere: to enact 
the part of any body, aliquem or partes 
(alicujus) agere ; personam alicujus tueri, 

ENACTMENT, sanctio (enacting ; en- 
acting clause of a law: legum sanctionem 
poenamgue recitare): lex (law). 

ENACTOR, qui sancit aliquid; of a 
law, legis lator, auctor, inventor, conditor, 
scriptor. Syn. in LAWGIVER. 

ENALLAGE, enallage (Gramm.). 

ENAMEL, * vitrum metallicum ; (as 
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work) opus vitri metallici. Enamel of tha 
teeth, * crusta dentium. 

ENAMEL, »., * vitrum metallicum in- 
ducere alicui rei, or inductorium facere 
(general term for “ overlaying,” Plin., Va- 


ler., 1). 

ENAMELLER, by circumlocution, * 
vitrum metallicum rebus inducit. A dial- 
plate enameller, * qui orbes numeris cir- 
cumscriptos facit, &c., or * orbium nume- 
ris cireumscriptorum artifex. 

ENAMORED, To BE, amore captum 
esse ; of any body, alicujus amore captum 
esse ; aliquem are ; aliquem amore 
complecti; attifemn erga aliquem habére; 
aliquem in amore habere : of one’s self, se 
amare. 

ENAMORED, amore captus or incensus. 
Desperately enamored, perdite amans. 

ENCAGE, in caveam includere. Vid. 

AGE, v. 

ENCAMP, considére (to halt on one’s 
march) : castra ponere, locare, collocare, 
constituere. To encamp in the immediate 
neighborhood of the enemy, castra sua pe- 
ne hostium castris jungere ; castra castris 
hostium conferre: to encamp in a favora- 
ble situation, castra loco idoneo facere. 

ENCAMPMENT, castra (camp): locus 
castrorum (place for a camp). To choose 
a place for an encampment, locum castris 
idoneum deligere ; locum castris capere. 

ENCAUSTIC, encausticus : encaustus 
(Plin.). To paint an encaustic painting, 
or to practice encaustic painting, encausto 
pingere ; ceris pingere ac picturam inu- 
rere (both Plin.: this was done with the 
cestrum in wax and on ivory): resolutis 
igni ceris penicillo uti (a mode first applied 
to ships, but afterward extended to other 
things. Vid. Dict, of Antigq., p. 704. 

ENCAVE, abdere, condere, &c. To 
encave one’s sclf, abdere se (in locum). 
Vid. HrpE. 

ENCEINTE. Vid. PREGNANT. 

ENCHAFE. Vid. CHaAre. 

ENCHAIN. Vid. Cuarn, tv. 

ENCHANT, fascinare : effascinare : in- 
cantare (late, Appul.) [SyN.in BEwrrcH] 
|| Impropr., capere: rapere: delenire : 
permulcére: mira or incredibili volup- 
tate perfundere alicujus animum. Vid. 
Duwitcu. 

ENCHANTED, incantatus (Hor.) ; pree- 
cantatus (Petron.). || Delighted; vid. 
in TO DELIGHT, trans. 

ENCHANTER. Vid. CHARMER. 

ENCHANTING. venustus ; forma or 
specie venusta; gratus: amcenus (the 
proper word of beautiful country, houses, 
&c.): lepidus; suavissimus. 

ENCHANTINGLY, pulchre: venuste : 
belle: eleganter : suaviter : egregie: pra- 


clare. 

ENCHANTMENT, carmen: canticum 
(the prescribed form): cantio (the uttered 
form, or utterance of the form): fascina- 
tio: effascinatio (both of fascinating by 
the look and by words): venenum (pre- 
pared drugs). To repeat a formula of en- 
chantment, incantare carmen. Enchant- 
ments, veneficia et cantiones. To bring 
it about as by enchantment, that, &c., quo- 
dam quasi veneno perticere, ut, &c. {| Jr 
resistible attractions, lenocinia (plu- 
ral): delenimenta (plural, omnibus dele- 
nimentis animum alicujus avertere atque 
alienare, Liv., 30, 13). 

ENCHANTRESS, maga: venefica: saga 
(Syn. in Wircu] Impropr,, puella, cu- 
jus forma rapit (after Propert., 2, 26, 44): 
pulchritudine, forma, venustate insignis. 

ENCHASE, aliquid circumdare (Cic.), 
circumecludere (Ces.), or includere 
(Lucr.) ; aliqua re ; in gold, aliquid inclu- 
dere auro (Lucr.); in silver, aliquid cir- 
cumcludere argento (Ces.); gold in sil 
ver, aurum argento circumdire (Cic.); 4 
stone (in a ring), lapidem funda claudere 
(Plin.) ; the edges with gold, margines am 
plecti auro (Plin.). 

ENCIRCLE. Vid. Surrounp. 

ENCLOSE, claudere (shut up): con 
cludere (to shut yuite up by surrounding 
with any thing ; in any thing, in re): in- 
cludere (in any thing, in re; seldom in 
the sense of “ surrounding with”): cingere 
(surround with): circumdare (throw round, 
surround aliquid alicui ard aliquid ali 


ENCO 

qua re; e.g, meenia urbi, or urbem me@- 
nibus). eeepc lyn bee 8 
gere: sepire; with a wall, muro (muris 
sepire ; mcenibus cingere; with works, 
operibus complecti (e. g., @ hill, collem) ; 
with a rampart and ditch, circumdare or 
sepire vallo et fossa: the,enemy, hostem 
circumvenire: the soul is enclosed in the 
body, animus in corpore conclusus est; 
animus in corporis compagibus inclusus 
est: to enclose a letter, pe omar int 
j or adjungere, or cum altera cor- 
agen: epistolam in eundem fascicu- 
lum addere (to enclose it in the same packet: 

not includere epistolam). Have the 
goodness to forward the enclosed, episto- 
lam cum hac conjunctam dam 
curabis : to be enclosed by very high mount- 
ains, altissimis montibus contineri: to en- 
close (a passage) in brackets, * uncis ( 
not uncinis) includere: to be enclosed by 
armies, exercitibus circumcludi (Cic.) ; 
claudi(Nep.). [Vid.Suor up, SuRROUND.] 
To enclose a town, urbem obsidione clau- 
dere, in obsidione tenére (Nep.) ; corona 
circumdare ; obsidére (Liv.) Vid. BLock- 


ADE. 

ENCLOSURE, septum: conseptum : 
locus septus: cohors or cors ; in MSS. 
also chors (hurdles for cattle, and a place 
fenced round with hurdles, &c., whether 
movable or not). || Act of enclosing, 
inclusio (act of shutting up; e. g., homi- 
nis): conclusio (blockade). || What is 
enclosed in a letter or parcel, quod 
or adjunxerat ali- 


home without sending an enclosure for 
you, neque domum unquam ad meos lite- 
Tas mittam, quin adjungam eas, quas tibi 
reddi velim. 

ENCOMIAST, laudator: preeco (Anto- 
ninus uses éncomiographus of one who 
pronounces a written eulogium). 

ENCOMIASTIC, laudativus (‘‘est— 
~ unum genus [causarum], in quo laus ac 
vituperatio continetur, sed est appellatum 
a parte metiorilaudativum. Idem alii de- 
monstrativum vocant. Utrumque nomen 
ex Greco creditur fluxisse: nam éyxwyt- 
acrixdy aut éxrdecxrixoy dicunt,” Quint., 3, 
4,19: [=> laudatorius very late, Fulg. 
Myth., 1, p. 19), or by circumlocution with 

icare; preedicatione ornare; laudi- 
yas efferre, &c. 
: ENCOMIUM, laudatio: preconium : 


Yaudes. 

ENCOMPASS. Vid. ENctoseE, Sur- 
ele ne 

ENC! @ person. revocare aliquem 
(to d. d the repetition of a beautiful pas- 


sage). 

ENCOUNTER, s. Vid. Contest, Bat- 
TLE, &c. 

ENCOUNTER, v., obviam ire (to go to 
meet, in a hostile sense, or from courtesy) : 
occurrere, occursare (to hasten to meet, 
whether in a friendly or hostile manner = 
dxayray): resistere, obsistere (withstand 
@ person or thing). To encounter the ene 
my, hostibus resistere; hosti se oppone- 
re. To encounter a danger, periculo ob- 
viam ire, se offerre, se opponere, se com- 
mittere: to encounter death, morti se of- 
ferre, or se objicere: to encounter death 
undismayed, acriter se morti offerre ; 
promte necem subire (a violent death, 
Tac., Ann., 16, 10, 1); with the utmost for- 
titude, irrevocabili constantia ad mortem 
decurrere (Plin. Ep., 3,7, in.): to encoun- 
ter certain death, haud dubiam in mortem 
vadere (Virg.); se in medios hostes ad 
perspicuam mortem injicere (by the par- 
ticular way of flinging one’s self into the 
midst of the enemy); ad non dubiam mor- 
tem concurrere (of armies, Cic.) ; 
in eum locum proficisci, unde redituros 
(&c.) se non arbitrantur (Cie. ; of a hope- 
less attack). || Meet by accident, se ob- 
viam ferre or offerre (of the person whom 
we meet): oftendere aliquem or aliquid ; 
incurrere in Sa ai or aliquid ; occur- 


Tere alicui: incidere in aliquem. 
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hortari (to exhort ; to do or not to do any 
thing, adhortari or cohortari, ut or ne, 
with subjunctive, or ad aliquid faciendum; 
to any thing, adhortari ad aliquid; dater 
[Tac.}, in aliquid: hortari ut, ne, or in- 
finitice, or ad aliquid faciendum ; ad ali- 
quid or {Ziv.] in aliquid; de aliqua re fa- 
cienda ; also with supine [vos ultum inju- 
riam hortor, Sali.]; with accusative only 
{hortari pacem]; and with suljunctive 
governed by ut omitted): confirmare (to 
strengthen a man’s mind or resolution) : 
excitare: incitare (excite, antmate him): 
impellere (urge him on): stimulare ali- 
quem: stimulos admovére alicui (spur 
him on): relevare: recreare (to encour- 
age by consolation). To encourage one 
another, cohortari inter se; also, mutua 
cohortatione firmare: 10 encourage any 
body to learn, ad cupiditatem discendi ex- 
cire aliquem ; to read and write, ad legen- 
di et scribendi studium excitare aliquem : 
to encourage any body in any thing, ali- 
quem, or alicujus animum, ad aliquid in- 
citare, excitare, concitare, inflammare, in- 
cendere, accendere, stimulare, exstimu- 
lare, instigare. 

ENCOURAGEMENT, hortatio: adhor- 
tatio: cohortatio (exhortation) : impulsus: 
stimulatio (incitement, instigation) : hor- 
tamen: hortamentum : incitamentum : 
stimulus (the means by which a person is 
exhorted or incited respectively): contirma- 
tio animi (strengthening and inspiriting). 
To need no encouragement, non egére hor- 
tatione or stimulis: to do any thing with- 
out any encouragement, aliquid facere sine 
ullis stimulis (7): by your encouragement, 
te hortatore, adhortatore, impulsore. 

ENCOURAGER, hortator: adhorta- 
tor: impulsor: stimulator. 

ENCROACH. || To intrude on the 
rights or possessions of another, 
minuere, imminuere aliquid: deminuere 
partem alicujus rei, or aliquid de aliqua 
re: detrahere de aliqua re (carry off a 
portion of any thing): fraudare aliquem 
parte alicujus rei (defraud any body of a 
portion). To encroach upon any body's 
rights, interpellare aliquem in jure ipsius 
(interrupt him in their exercise): deminu- 
ere partem juris, or aliquid de jure alicu- 
jus; detrahere de jure (¢o take away a por- 
tion of what belongs of right to another) ; 
also, migrare jura (to overleap; i. e., dis- 
regard them). I consider you to be en- 
croaching upon my rights, injuriam mibi 
fieri puto: to encroack upon any body's 
indulgence, patience, &c., alicujus indul- 
gentia, patientid, &c., immodice, or in- 
temperanter, or insolenter, or insolenter 
et immodice abuti: the sea, &c., encroach- 
es on the land, terre aliquid alluvionibus 
mersum est (ef. Appul. de mundo, p. 67, 
41): the land encroaches on the sea, (* ter- 
ra, &c.) fluminum alluvie et inundationi- 
bus concrescit (Col.); aliquid per alluvio- 
nem terre adjicitur (cf: Gai., Dig., 41,1, 
7); aliquid alluvione accrescit ( Ulp., Dig., 
19, 1,13). To have encroached upon any 
body's property, *alieni agri partem ali- 
quam possidére, paullatim proferendo 
fines (after Liv., 41,1). Sometimes sibi 
sumere, assumere, asciscere, arrogare, 
tribuere (claim unjustly) may help. || To 
creep on unperceived [e. g., “an in- 
creasing and encroaching evil,” Hooker), 
subrépere: alicui obrépere: se insinuare 
(e. g., Vitia nobis obrepunt, Sen. ; vitium 
subrepit; malum se insinuat). 

ENCROACHER, qui alterum interpel- 


lat in jure ipsius; qui migrat jura, &c.; | 


ye juris fines transcendit (Lucr.); qui 
nes paullatim proferendo alieni agri par- 
tem possidet (after Liv.). 
ENCROACHMENT, imminutio (upon 
any thing, alicujus rei): deminutio (ali- 
cujus rei: e. g., provincia, libertatis ). 
Sometimes vis, violatio, injuria illata. An 
encroachment on any body's rights, jus al- 
icujus violatum. An encroachment on a 
waste, &c., prowdificatum (= quod ex pri- 
vato loco excessit in publicum solum, 
Fest.). Sometimes, if the encroachment con- 
sists in claiming more of an open field than 
one has a right to, termini (boundaries) 
may help, or by circumlocution with (paul- 
latim) proferre fines; thus a contentio de 


ENCOURAGE, hortari: adhortari: co-| terminis may be a “question of encroach- 





ments.” It 
had, by gradual encroachments, taken 
possession of an immense extent of the 


public lands, agri publici ingentem mo- 


dum possidére privatos, paullatim profe- 
rendo fines, constabat (Lir., 41, 1). 
ENCRUST, operire (to cover quite over , 
e. g., a table with gold) : inducere (to put 
@ coating over; both aliqua re): incrusta- 
re (aliqua re, or absolutely, cover with a 
rind or coat: ollam sapa, sincerum vas 
incrustare, absolutely, Hor.). To encrust 
the walls with marble, inducere parietes 


marmore. 

ENCUMBER, onerare : gravare ah- 
quem aliqua re (Tac.): alicui onus impo- 
nere (Cic.), injungere (Liv.) : impedire 
(to*hinder his free action). Encumbered 
with debt, ere alieno obriitus, oppressus : 
oberatus. An encumbered (estate, &c.), 
oneratas (Instit. Just., 2, 22,1); or cujus 
pars aliqua pre ere obli est pignoris 
nomine (after Cic., Att., 6, 1, 23). 

ENCUMBRANCE, onus: sarcina (bur- 
den): molestia (trouble): impedimentum 
(hinderance). To be an encumbrance to 
any body, alicui oneri esse, gravem or mo- 
lestum esse: to get ridof an 
onus deponere : onus a se removére (*); 
molestiam deponere (figuratizely). En- 
cumbrances (= debt), es alienum. 

ENCYCLICAL LETTERS, litere cir- 
cum aliquos dimissz, or liter only, from 
context. He sent an encyclical letter to the 
municipal towns, literas circum munici- 

ia dimisit. 

ENCYCLOPDIA, encyclios discipli- 
na (Vitr.) : encyclios doctrinarum omni- 
um disciplina (Vitr.): orbis ille doctrine, 
quam Greci éyxux\ov (so Zumpt ; Spal- 
ding and Gesn., tyxtx\wov) madeiav VO- - 
cant (Quint.). Dietrich recommends * bre- 
vis quedam omnium artium ac discipli- 
narum descriptio, que (vulgo) encyclo- 


vocatur. 

ENCYCLOPEDICAL, encyclios: *en- 
cyclopedicus. 

END, s., finis (boundary as a mathemat- 
ical line ; also, “ end” to be reach- 
ed): extremum (the last portion ; both of 
time and space): terminus , the 
stone set up to mark a boundary; hence, 
boundary, of space only): exitus (issue of 
an action or ir; end of a word, 
vocis, verbi): modus (the limit beyond 
which an action is not to be carried on, 
e. g., nullus modus cedibus fuit): clau- 





sula (conclusion of a sent. of a letter, 
&c.): caput (any thing resembling a head ; 
e. g., of a rope, funis). The end of life, vi- 


te exitus: vite finis (but finis alone is 
unclassical, Ruhnk, Vell., 2,123,3).5 [= 
“ End” is often to be translated by extre- 
mus: at the end of his speech, in extrema 
oratione: at the end of the book, in extre- 
mo libro (> not in calce libri, which 
has no ancient authority): at the end of the 
year, extremo anno, extremo anni, or an- 
no exeunte: at the end of January, extre- 
mo mense Januario. I do not know what 
the end is to be, vereor, quorsum id casu- 
rum sit; timeo, quorsum hoc evadat. I 
can not foresee what the end of it all will be, 
alicujus rei exitum evolvere non possum: 
there is not an end of it yet, res nondum 
finem invenit. JI see there willbe no end 
of this, unless I put a stop to it myself, vi- 
deo non faturum finem in ista materia ul- 
lum, nisi quem mihi fecero. To BRING 
TO AN END, To MAKE AN END OF ANY 
THING, finem alicui rei afferre: aliquid 
ad finem adducere or perducere: aliquid © 
absolvere: aliquid transigere (e. g., @ bus- 
iness): aliquid protligare (to strike it of 
as tt were, at a heat): aliqui 

perficere, consummare (the last, Liv.): 
aliquid exsequi, peragere: aliquid expe- 
dire (of @ complicated business): aliquid 
componere (by reconciliation ; e. g., @ 
strife or dispute). To PUT AN END TO. 
finire aliquid: alicujus rei, or (less fre- 
quently) alicui rei finem facere: alicui rei 
modum facere: alicui rei finem or mo- 
dum imponere: alicui rei finem consti- 
tuere: aliquid dirimere (to put a sudden 
stop to an action or state by its interren- 
tion; e. g.. Dox prelium diremit). Death 
puts an end to every thing, omnia morte 


| delentur. The Romans sometimes erpress 
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ed the notion of “putting an end to 
any thing” by compounds with de ; to 
put an end to the war, debellare, decerta- 
re. TO COME TO AN END, ad finem or ad 
exitum venire; ad exitum adduci; exire 
(expire; e. g., indutiarum dies exierat, 
Liv.) : finem habére or capere: desinere 
(to cease): exstingui (to be extinguished): 
interire: occidere (die): to come to a re- 
markable end, notabili exitu concludi: to 
come to a tragical end, tristes habére exi- 
tus: to an ignoble end, foede finire. Hast- 
ening to an end, preceps. To HASTEN 
TO AN END, festino aliqua re defungi; ad 
finem propero. To BE PUT AN END TO, 
terminari (in space): finem or exitum ha- 
bére (especially in time). The battle was 
put an end to, finis certaminis fuit, post- 
quam, &c.: the war was put an end to, 
debellatum est; almost put an end to, bel- 
lum profligatum ac pene sublatum est. 
There is no end of his industry in any thing, 
non habére tinem diligentiz in aliqua re. 
|| Purpose, propositum: consilium: an- 
imus: mens; is, qui mihi est or fuit pro- 
positus exitus (Jog>° not scopus in this 
meaning: Cicero uses oxords in his let- 
ters): finis (the highest point, whether 
reached or aimed at; e. g., domis finis 
est usus, Cic., Off, 1, 39, 138, not = pur- 
pose). A good end, bonum consilium 
(24> not bonus finis): to this end, hoc 
consilio or hdc mente: to attain one’s end, 
propositum consequi; eo, quo volo, per- 
venlo; que volumus, perficere: to this 
end, ad eam rem (Cic.): id spectans (Cic. ; 
{> > not ad eam finem) : to what end? ad 
quam rem? quid spectans? (Cic., Tusc., 
1, 14, 31): to what end is this? quorsum 
hoc spectat? to propose to one’s self a 
great end, magna spectare : not to attain 
one’s end, a proposito aberrare ; proposi- 
tum non consequi. 

END, v., TRANS., concludere: finire : 
finem facere alicujus rei or (less common- 
ly) alicui rei: finem or modum alicui rei 
imponere : finem statuere or constituere 
alicui rei. [SyNn. in ConctupE.] To be 
ended, exigi, preterire, &c. (of time ; pro- 
pe jam exacta estas erat), To end a speech, 
finem facere orationis or dicendi: toenda 
letter, epistolam concludere : to end one’s 
life, vitam finire : vitam deponere : mor- 
tem sibi consciscere (voluntarily to take 
away one’s life): interire: e vita discede- 
re: ex vita excedere: mori (to die): to 
end a controversy, controversiam dirime- 
re (by one's interposition) ; controversiam 
componere (by amicable arrangement). 
To end the war [vid. War]; vid. “put 
an end to.” 

END, rnTrans., finire : terminari (to 
have an end): finem habére or capere (to 
receive an end): desinere (to cease): ca- 
dere or excidere in, &c. (to terminate in 
a syllable, &c.; of words, &c.): exitum 
habére, evenire (to havearesult). To end 
in a point, mucrone deficere; in angulos 
exire (of leaves, Plin.): to.end in a long 
syllable, longa syllabé terminari; cadere 
or excidere in longam syllabam: to end 
in an aor ane, exitum habére in a aut 
ine: to end in o and n, o et 7 literis fini- 
ri: to end in the same letters,, in easdem 
literas exire : the genitive of Maecenas ends 
in tis, nomen Meecenas genitivo casu tis 
syllabé terminatur. Many persons believ- 
ed that the end of the world was come, multi 
zwternam illam et novissimam noctem in- 
terpretabantur : to behold the end of the 
world, or of all things, rerum humana- 
rum terminos vidére. J had my fears 
how it would all end, verebar, quorsum 
evaderet (Tr.) or quorsum id casurum 
esset (Cic.): not to know how any thing 
will end, nescire, quorsum evadat (Nep.) : 
to end well, belle cadere ; fauste, feliciter, 
prospere evenire ; bene atque feliciter 
evenire; prospere succedere, procedere 
(Cic.); prospere cedere (Nep.) ; bene ca- 
dere (Ter.) : to end ill, secus cadere, eva- 
dere, accidere ; secus cedere, procedere 
(Sall.) ; male cadere, haud bene evenire, 
haud quaquam prospere procedere (Liv.); 
minus prospere procedere (Nep.); minus 
prospere evenire (Liv.). All’s well that 
ends well, exitus acta probat. 

ENDAMAGE. Vid. Damaer. 

chy cae aliquem in periculum, or 
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| in discrimen, adducere, deducere, voca- 


re: periculum alicui creare, conflare, in- 


| jicere, intendere, facessere (Cic.): mul- 


tum.periculi alicui inferre: aliquid in pe- 
riculum adducere : aliquem or aliquid in 
preceps dare (to bring into extreme dan- 
ger). To be endangered, in periculo, or 
in discrimine esse, or versari [vid. “ T'o 
be in DANGER”]: in discrimen adduci 
(of things). His safety is endangered, sa- 
lus ejus infestior est (Cic., Planc., 1, 1). 
Vid., also, Risk, v. 

ENDEAR any body to any body, aliquem 
in gratia ponere apud aliquem: favorem 
alicui conciliare ad (apud) aliquem: any 
thing endears any body much, aliquid ali- 
cui multas bonas gratias affert. To en- 
dear one’s self by any thing, gratiam col- 
ligere ex re (of winning favor by any 
thing); commendari re (be recommended 
by it). To endear one’s self to any body, 
alicujus favorem, benevolentiam sibi con- 
ciliare or colligere; in alicujus animum 
influere (Cic.); gratiam inire ab aliquo, 
or apud aliquem; to any body by any thing, 
adjungere sibi benevolentiam alicujus al- 
iqua re: to wish to endear one’s self to any 
body, alicui jucundum esse velle (zn a sin- 
gle instance, by humoring him, &c.) : ali- 
cujus benevolentiam captare (to strive to 
obtain his good-will): alicujus gratiam 
aucupari: alicujus favorem querere (to 
strive to obtain his favor): to endear one’s 
self to the people, multitudinis animos ad 
benevolentiam allicere; auram popula- 
rem captare; ventum popularem quere- 
re. The art of endcaring one’s self to peo- 
ple, artificium benevolentiz colligendw. 

ENDEARMENT, blanditie: blandi- 
menta: amor blandus. & Yo lavish endear- 
ments upon any body, muita blandimenta 
alicui dare. || State of being dear, ca- 
ritas, but mostly by circumlocution with 
magni facere or wstimare; or by verbs 
under ENDEAR. || Attractions, vid. 

ENDEAVOR, s., nisus: contentio (the 
exercise of force): opera (labor, exertion) : 
conatus (energetic endeavor, with reference 
to the real or supposed importance of the ob- 
ject): studium (zealous pursuit of any 
thing). JN. conatus studiumque: affec- 
tatio (the aspiring to any thing ; mostly 
implying that it is in vain). The object 
of my endeavor is, &c., id ago, hoe specto, 
ut, &e.: the sole object of all his endeavors 
is, &c., id unum agit, ut, &c. 

ENDEAVOR, v., audére: conari: mo- 
liri (audére denotes an attempt with refer- 
ence to its danger, and the courage of him 
who undertakes it: conari, with reference 
to the importance of the enterprise, and the 
energy of him who undertakes it: moliri, 
with reference to the difficulty of the enter- 
prise, and the exertion required of him who 
undertakes it): niti: eniti: contendere 
(all with reference to the exertion made). 
JN. eniti et contendere, ut, &c.: operam 
dare, ut, &c.; studére (with reference to 
the zeal of the person who undertakes it): 
(33> studére and conari mostly with in- 
finitive; seldom with ut. Vid. Try. 

ENDING [vid. END, s.], finis (end) : ter- 
minatio: exitus (ending of a word; exi- 
tus, also, “issue of an affair”): to have the 
same or similar endings, similes casus ha- 
bére in exitu; similiter cadere. 

ENDITE. Vid. Inp1re. 

ENDIVE, intiibus: intubum ; * cicho- 
rium endivia (Linn.). Of endive, intuba- 


- ceus, 


ENDLESS, infinitus: nullis finibus cir- 
cumscriptus ; sempiternus (of perpetual 
duration). An endless war, bellum wter- 
num (Ctc.); inexplicabile (7'ac.): to be 
harassed by endless wars, sempiternis ar- 
mis urgeri. It would be endicss, infinitum 
est, &c. 

ENDLESSLY, sine fine (Hor.). 
ENDLESSNESS, infinitas (unlimited 
extension). 

ENDORSE a Dill, * chirographum or 
syngrapham inscribere; 07, literally, in 
tergo (syngraphe, chirographi, &c.) scri- 
bere (after scriptus et in tergo, Juv.) ; 
or *suo quoque chirographo cavére de 
re (i. e., by my note of hand, in addition 
to the other person’s: chirographo cavére 
de re, Suet. Cal., 12); or *suo quoyae 
chirographo obligare se od prestandum 





ENEM 


(after Dig., chirographo obligare se ad 
preestandum). [On difference between syn- 
grapha and chirographum, vid. “ Note 
of HAND.” 

ENDORSEMENT, by circumlocution. 
Vid. ENDORSE. 

ENDORSER, by circumlocution. Vid. 
ENDORSE. 

ENDOW, filizs dotem dare: filiam do- 
tare: filiam imstruere (the latter with or- 
naments, furniture, &c.; hence, IN. dota- 
re,et instruere). Since he could not-en- 
dow his daughter himself, quum filie (nu- 
bili) dotem conficere non posset. || Im- 
PROPR., aliqua re instruere (furnish with 
what is necessary); ornare, exornare, 
adornare; dote alicujus rei (e. g., verbo- 
rum, Cic.) locupletare et ornare (Cic.). 
|| ENDOWED with any thing, instructus, 
ornatus, preditus: endowed with great 
natural talents, preclaris enimi dotibus 
preditus ; richly endowed both by nature 
and by fortune, instructus nature fortu- 
neque omnibus bonis. Richly endowed, 
abunde auctus ornatusque aliqué re. ||7’o 
settle property upon, &c., proprieta- 
tem agri, &c.: dono dare (Ulp. leg. Cinc., 
p. 290). Zo endow alms-houses, * ptocho- 
trophium condere, et inire rationem, 
quemadmodum [in omni mutatione do- 
minorum] illud quasi consecratum re- 
manére possit (after Cicero; about the 
monument to his daughter's memory). To 
endow a church, relinquere aliquid eccle- 
sie (by will; vid. Just. Inst., lib. 3, 28, 7). 

ENDOWMENT, donatio (general term 
of the Roman law for any gift of property) : 
possessiones donatie (ov. Theod., 2; Tit., 
5, Se To draw up, recall, &c., an act of 
endowment, donationem conficere, revo- 
care. The endowment will not hold good, 
donatio nullam habet firmitatem, or irrita 
est (both Ulp. ad leg. Cinc.). The endow- 
ment of a church, &c., * pecunia ecclesia 
donata or relicta. Endowments, possessi- 
ones donates. 

ENDUE, s. ENpDow, Impropr. 

ENDURANCE. || Duration, stabili- 
tas: perennitas: diuturnitas: perpetui- 
tas: tenor: tempus: spatium [Sy¥N. in 
Duration]. || Patience, toleratio (act 
of enduring): tolerantia (power of endur- 
ing, Cic., Paradoz., 4, 1, 27): perpessio 
(act of suffering steadily). JN. perpessio 
et tolerantia: patientia (capacity of bear- 
ing ; both absolutely, and alicujus rei; e- 
g., frigoris, famis). || Power of hold- 
ang out, perseverantia. 

ENDURE, tTrans., ferre (represents to 
bear, with reference to the burden borne, al- 
together objectively ; pépecv) : tolerare, per- 
ferre, pati, perpeti (with subjective refer- 
ence to the state of mand of the person bear- 
ing ; the tolerans and perferens bear their 
burden without sinking under it, with 
strength and self-control, synonymously 
with sustinens, sustaining, like rodpov; 
the patiens and perpetiens, without striv- 
ing to get rid of it, with willingness or res- 
ignation enduring it, synonymously with 
sinens. Ferre and tolerare have only a 
noun for their object, but pati also an in- 
finitive. Sustineo may also be followed by 
infinitive, or accusative with infinitive, but 
mostly in a negative sentence, non sustineo, 
&c. Perferre is of higher import than 
tolerare, as perpeti is of higher import 
than pati, to endure heroically and pattent- 
ly, Did.). In. ferre et perpeti; pati ac 
ferre; pati et perferre; perpeti ac per 
ferre. To endure with fortitude, fortiter 
ferre; with resignation, with fortitude, 
toleranter pati or ferre; animo w#quo or 
moderato ferre ; moderate, sapienter fer- 
re; also patienter et fortiter ferre. To be 
able to endure hunger and cold, inedia et 
algoris patientem esse: to be unable to 
endure any thing, impatientem esse ali- 
cujus rei: to endure evils, malis sufficere 
|| InrraNns. Vid. To Last. 

ENDURE, 1ntTRANS., durare: perdu- 
rare: obdurare: permanére: sustentare 
(to hold out, especially in war; with ac- 
cusative, se, aciem, &c., or absolutely ; e. 
g., sustentavit aliquamdiu, Suct.). 

ENEMY, hostis (the enemy in the field, 
and war ; opposed to pacatus; roNépeers) ? 
inimicus (an enemy in heart; opposea to 
amicus; éy0p5s). JN. inimicus atq'ie hos- 
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fis: hostis atque inimicus. Any body's 
enemy, inimicus alicui or alicujus. A dan- 
gerous enemy, inimicus infestus: @ bitter 
enemy, hostis (inimicus) infensus: @ dead- 
ly enemy, hostis (inimicus, adversarius) 
italis : to behave as an enemy, hostiliter 
facere: to make any body an enemy, ali- 
oak ad 


m host or inin 
oer. inimicitias alicujus suscipere : to 
engage with the enemy, cum hoste confli- 





try, hostium terra: hostilis terra or regio 
(whose conduct or iments are hostile). 

ENERGETIC, acer : vehemens: alacer 
(at a particular time): gravis: gravitatis 
‘plenus ( full of power in thoughts and ex- 
pressions ; of @ speech): fortis: audax 
(these two of both persons and things). 
To adopt energetic measures, fortioribus 
remediis agere (of remedial measures) : 
strenue aliquid ini (Cic.): an 
energetic speech, oratio gravitatis plena, or 
acris, or vehemens: energetic in action, in 
rebus gerendis acer, vehemens; or acer 
et industrius (Cic.): very energetic meas- 
ures or counsels, consilia acerrima (op- 

posed to consilia inertissima). 

ENERGETICALLY, fortiter: audac- 
ter. Jn. fortiter et audacter (e. g., sen- 
tentiam dicere): nervose: cum vi: stren- 
ue: graviter: impigre. To act energetic- 
ally, strenue or impigre agere. 
ENERGY, vis (force, emphasis): virtus: 
vigor (life and spirit, both of antmate and 
inanimate things): gravitas (wetght, ener- 
gy of words, &c., verborum, sententia- 
rum): fervor (heat): acrimonia (pun- 
gent or stinging energy, rare): impetus 
(energetic attack in a speech, aliter in ora- 
tione nec impetus ullus nec vis esse 
potest, Cic.): robur: nervi (strength of 
mind, energy of character). Any thing re- 
quires all your energy of character, aliquid 
tuorum est nervorum (Cic.). The energy 
of a speaker, virtus oratoris: vis oratoris, 
dicentis: virtus oratoria: with something 
of energy, cum quadam virtute. What 
energy is in that book! quantum in 
illo libro vigoris est! (Sen.) A man of 
energy, vir fortis, acer. 

ENERVATE, enervare (Liv.): debili- 
tare (weaken): emollire (make soft and 
effeminate): mervos exsecare, eli 
(Cic.): deliciis frangere aliquem: nervos 
omnes mentis ac corporis frangere (Quin- 
tilian). Vid. ENFEEBLE. 

ENERVATED, enervatus. Post-clas- 
sical, enervis. 

ENERVATION, debilitatio (act of weak- 
exing): languor effeminatus (as state). 

ENFEEBLE, infirmare (general term 
for weakening): enervare (take out the 
3imews ; also improperly, enervare animos, 
&c. Livy uses a velut; velut enervata 
civitas): debilitare (weaken): attenuare : 
minuere: comminuere : imminuere (im- 
properly, to weaken, to lessen): frangere 
(to break any thing down, take away all its 
strength and spirit, improperly): labefac- 
tare (to lessen the authority of any thing ; 
e. g., legem): diluere (to take away the 
strength of @ proof or charge: e. g., con- 

ionem adversarii): atterere (prop- 

erly, to rub off; to weaken an enemy's 
Forces, resources, &c.). To enfeeble the 
mind, animum debilitare, comminuere. 
|| ENFEEBLED, by the participle of the verbs 
tven above; also effetus (by over-bear- 
ing ; then, also, generally ; e. g., corpus): 
enectus (by hunger, suffering of body, 
&c.): exhaustus (enfeebled in its resour- 
ces; of @ state): attritus (by loss of men, 
money, &c.; of a state). Vid. WEAKEN. 

ENFEEBLEMENT, infirmatio: debili- 
tatio (as action) : infirmitas : debilitas (as 
state). The enfeeblement of the body, vires 
corporis affecte ; of a state, opes civitatis 
bag 7 or FE. Torah f 

NFEOFF. To enfeoff any body, pre- 
dium velut fiduciarium alicui dare. (of. 
Liv., 32, 28, init.) ; * predium beneficia- 
rium in aliquem conferre (Nol.). 
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ENFEOFFMENT, * ritus imaugurati- 

onis feudalis (Nolt.); with any thing, in- 
auguratio beneficiaria. 
ENFORCE. || Give force to, (a) @ 
law, &c. legem exercére; efficere, ut 
lex valeat (Nep.): to be enforced, valére 
(to be in force) ; ratum esse (to be render- 
ed valid by full sanction, &c.); exerceri 
(to be acted upon, Liv., 4,51). The law is 
immediately enforced, lex confestim exer- 
cetur (Liv., 4,51). He not only caused the 
law to be passed, but also enforced the ob- 
servance of it, hanc legem non tantum 
ferendam curavit, sed etiam, ut valeret, 
effecit (Nep., Thras., 3, 3). Not to be en- 
forced, jacére (opposed to exerceri, Liv., 
4, 51); evanescere (to pass into desuetude ; 
opposed to valére): (8) @ petition, an 
argument, &c., premere (e. g. argu- 
mentum, urge it, drive it home; verbum, 
dwell on it with emphasis): firmare: af- 
firmare: confirmare (strengthen an as- 
sertion by proof, &c.): fidem alicui rei 
addere (make i more credible). To en- 
force any thing by 
confirmare. || Gain by force, expri- 
mere: extorquére : expugnare : vi aufer- 
re (carry of by force): vi cogere (compel 
by force). To enforce his return, vi cogere 
ut redeat: to enforce his way through the 
pass, vim facere per angustias. || Com- 
pel, force, vid. || Press with a 
charge, urgére (with accusative of per- 
son, or absolutely ; the charge in accusative 
of neuter pronoun, or accusative with in- 
Jinitive ; also with ablative, of thing). 

ENFORCER, qui legem exercet; qui, 
ut valeat lex, efficit. 


ENFORCEMENT, by circumlociution, 


with legem exercére. They complain of 
the immediate enforcement of this law, que- 
runtur, legem confestim exerceri. 

ENFRANCHISE, libertatem alicui da- 
re, largiri, concedere : aliquem in liberta- 
tem vocare, vindicare (general terms; 
vid. FREE): aliquem manu mittere: ali- 
quem manu asserere in libertatem (to 
emancipate a slave; the last of the public 
emancipation, before the prator, of one who 
had before been a free man) : alicui civita- 
tem dare, impertiri, tribuere ; civitate ali- 
quem donare; diploma civitatis alicui 
offerre (Suet.) ; aliquem in civitatem ac- 
or re-cipere; aliquem ascribere civitati, 
or in civitatem ; aliquem in civitatem, or 
in numerum civium asciscere ; civem ali- 
quem facere. If to “ enfranchise” — “to 
Sive the right of voting,” suffragium ali- 
cui impertiri or dare (both Liv.). 
the jus civitatis included the jus privatum 
(e. g., jus connubii and jus commercii) 
and the jus publicum (e. g., jus suffragio- 
rum and jus honorum). Those who had 
the privatum jus were cives, but not opti- 
mo jure cives; vid. Dict. of Antiqq., p. 
261. To be enfranchised (= admitted into 
citizenship), consequi civitatem ; recipi in 
civitatem ; civitate donari; civitati alicui 
ascribi; in civitatem pervenire: (of the 
present state), civem esse; in civitatem 
in civitate or civitati) ascriptum esse. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT, liberatio (act 
of being set free): manumissio (emanci- 
pation of @ slave): vindicta (the rod or 
staff, also called festuca, which the pretor 

aid on a slave’s head; hence emancipa- 
tion) : civitas or jus civitatis (right of a 
citizen): assertio (Quint. and Traj. in 
Pliny, the formal assertion that such a per- 
son ts a slave or a free man). To obtain 
enfranchisement from any body, civitatem 
impetrare ab aliquo. 

ENGAGE, TRANs., obligare, obstringere 
aliquem (general terms for binding by an 
engagement): invitare or vocare aliquem 
(to invite to a party): invitare or excitare 
aliquem (to engage or challenge to any 
thing ; e. g., ad saltandum): implicare, 
impedire (involve in any thing. properly 
and figuratively) aliqua re: illaqueare 
aliqua re (entangle, fzuratively): admis- 
cére aliquem (to miz him up in it): mer- 
cede conducere (to hire): impellere (tn- 
pel him, urge him). To engage any body 
in @ war, aliquem bello implicare. To be 
engaged in any thing, alicui rei affinem 
esse (e. g., crimini); participem esse ali- 
cujus rei (to be a partner in tt; e. g., con- 
jurationis): admisceri ad aliquid (to be 


testimony, testimonio | 


Obs., | 
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mized up in it; e. g.. ad id consilium, 
Cic.): to be engaged in a business, in ne 
gotio versari; negotio implicatum esse : 
to be very much engaged, occupatissinum 
esse, multis negotiis gprs sapmars yo im- 
plicitum esse; also valde negotiosum 
esse: to be so much engaged as not to 
know what to do, multis occupationibus 
distmeri: to be engaged (to be married) 
(vid. Berroru]: not to be engaged, va- 
care: vacuum esse: otiosum esse: to be 
engaged tn a lawsuit, lite implicari. To 
ENGAGE ONE’S SELF, fidem alicui dare 
(pledge one’s word): obligare se ad prw- 
standum (make one’s self liable for a debt, 
Jurisconsults). || Bind myself by an 
engagement to a party, condicere ad 
coonam (to engage myself to dine, &c., 
with any.body by my own self-invitation) : 
* promittere se venturum (io one will 
come ; i. e., to engage one’s self 
ing an invitation): promittere ad coonam, 
or promittere ad aliquem (to engage my- 
seif to any body). || To engage a per- 
son's attention, convertere aliquem, 
or alicujus animum, in or ad se (to draw 
his attention): occupare alicujus cogita- 
tiones (occupy his thoughts). To engage 
attention, conspici, conspicuum esse; by 
any thing, aliqua re: to engage any body 
in @ conversation about any thing, ser- 
Monem cum aliquo (de aliqua re) insti- 
tuere; dare se in sermonem alicujus; or- 
diri or conferre cum aliquo sermonem ; 
venire in colloquium cum aliquo ; collo- 
quium cum aliquo facere or serere ; ser- 
mocinari «r colloqui cum aliquo; collo- 
quium cormparare cum aliquo (Titin. ap. 
Non.): to engage a person in secret con- 
versations: or conferences, secreta colloquia 
cum aliquo serere (Liv.). || INTRANS., 
recipere, or ad, or in se reci (under - 
take): promittere, polliceri (promise). 
JN. promittere inque se recipere (Ulp., 
Dig., all with accusative and infinitive) : 
confirmare (to give a solemn assurance, 
e. g., sese illis regna conciliaturum, con- 
firmat, Ces.). [0 Recipere should have 
dative of person to whom one binds ones 
self; e. g., recipio vobis me, &c.: the 
infrritive is usually the future (vid. under 
To PromisE}: se immiscére alicui rei, 
admiscéri aliquid (e. g., ad id concili- 
um, Cic.): descendere ad or in aliquid 
(e. g, ad certamen, in causam): se de- 
mittere in aliquid (e. g., in os : in- 
gredi aliquid or in aliquid: aggredi ali- 
quid or ad aliquid. If he once engages im 
the affair, si semel in causam descenderit 
(Liv.). To engage in a conversation 
dare se in sermonem; in sermonem in 

i: to engage in the conversatiur 
(which others are carrying on), se sermo- 
ni intermiscére. || Fight, congredi or 
concurrere cum aliquo (general terms) * 
signa conferre cum aliquo (of hostile ar 
mies): confligere: preelium committere 

in. the battle 


(begin ). 

ENGAGEMENT. || Combat, pugna: 
preelium: acies [Syn. in BaTTLE]: cer- 
tamen: proelii concursus; or concursus, 
congressus only; proelii dimicatio, or di- 
micatio only ; also in plural, dimicationes, 
“engagements.” A naval engagement, 
preelium navale, pugna navalis; dimica- 
tio navalis (Hirt., B. Aler., 25): @ sharp 
engagement, proelium acre: to renew the 
engagement, in pugnam redire (to return 
to it); pugnam repetere (after an inter- 
ruption); pugnam novam integrare: proa- 
lium redintegrare or renovare (to i 
as it were, again; nearly always of 
troops) ; pugnam iterare (to fight a second 
battle; e. g., postero die, Liv.): to con- 
tinue or carry on the engagement, pugnam 
excipete (of fresh troops, coming up to 
take the place of others who are wearied., 
Liv., 38, 22, in.): to be conquerors in an 
engagement, preelio or pugna superiores 
discedere; victores proeelio excedere: to 
be defeated in an engagement, preelio or 
pugna inferforem discedere; proelic vinci 
or superari: to give a signal for en- 
gagement to begin, proelium committere 
(also of the soldiers or army beginning 
the engagement): @ short engagement 
takes piace, fit or agitur leve prelium: 
to be wearied by the length of the engage 
ment, diuturnitate pugne marie esse 
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|| Agreement, conventus: conventum: 
constitutum: sponsio: pactum: pactio 
(Syn. in AGREEMENT]; fides, qué me ob- 
strinxi. Jo form an engagement with any 
body, pacisci, depacisci cum aliquo; pac- 
tionem cum aliquo facere or conficere ; 
about any thing, de aliqua re pacisci: to 
keep an engagement, pactum prestare ; 
in pacto permanére; pactis or conventis 
stare: according to the terms of our en- 
agement, ex pacto, ex conventu (Auct. 
ad Herenn.) ; ex convento (Ctc.). JN. ex 
pacto et convento: to volunteer an en- 
eagement to dine with any body, condi- 
cere alicui ad cosnam. 

ENGAGING, suavis: jucundus: blan- 
dus: suavitate refertus; quod nos capit, 
delectat, or delectatione allicit. Engag- 
ing manners, Mores suaves : Morum sua- 
vitas: an engaging character, ingenium 
mite et amcenum (Tac., Ann., 2, 64, 3). 
An engaging style, speciosum dicendi 
genus: an engaging writer, scriptor lec- 
torem tenens: an engaging person, homo 
blandus; * cui magna ad se illiciendi et 
attrahendi vis inest: engaging conversa- 
tion, sermo festivus, venustus et urba- 
nus. 

ENGAGINGLY, suaviter : 
amoeniter (Cic.) : jucunde. 

ENGENDER., Vid. BEGET (both PROPR. 
and FIG.). 

ENGINE, machina (also figuratively) : 
machinatio (also figuratively) ; machina- 
mentum (piece of machinery). Any thing 
7s meant to be an engine, to effect any pur- 
pose, aliquid ad rem faciendam tamquam 
machina comparatur (Cic.). Military en- 
gines, machine (of which the particular 
kinds are vinew, turres, &c.). 

ENGINEER. || Military engineer, 
* architectus militaris: * artis muniendi 
magister. The engineers, architecti mili- 
tares. || Civil engineer, * scientie 
machinalis peritus (scientizs machinalis, 
Plin.): * qui machinas fabricatur (maker 
of machines); * qui vias ferro or ferreis 
orbitis sternit (maker of rail-roads). 

ENGINEERING, scientia machinalis 
(knowledge of machines): * architectura 
militaris or castrensis (military engineer- 
ing). 

ENGIRD. Vid. Surrounp. 

ENGLISH, Britannicus. An English 
garden, * hortus Britannorum more edi- 
ficatus. Whether he meant in plain En- 
Glish that you would have much money, 
&c., id utrum Britannico more locu- 
tus sit, bene nummatum te futurum, an 
...+ (postea videro: after Cic., Romano 


more). 

ENGORGE, vorare: devorare: hau- 
rire: absorbére. Vid. DEvour. 

ENGRAFT. Vid. Grart. 

ENGRAVE, scalpere: sculpere (ac- 
cording to some, scalpere, with its com- 
pounds, is applied to coarse and rude; 
sculpere, with its compounds, to finished 
work: others think that scalpere 7s to cut 
into the material, a3 in intaglios; sculpere 
to produce raised figuees, as in cameos; 
vid. Dict. Antiqg., p. 860. Cf. Carver): 
incidere: insculpere (with the graving 
tool; hence also figuratively, to “engrave” 
on the mind): scribere : inscribere (to en- 
grave words ; an inscription). To engrave 
any thing on brass, on a pillar, incidere 
aliquid in tes [or in ere, Cic., Verr., 2, 4, 
65], in columna. JN. incidere et perscri- 
bere; incidere ac notare (Cic.; of what 
is to serve as a record, &c.); on atomb, in- 
cidere aliquid in sepulcro (Cic.), sepulcro 
(Hor.) ; on a tree, inscribere aliquid arbo- 
ri; describere aliquid in cortice (Virg.): 
to engrave gems, gemmas scalpere (Plin.); 
@ seal, sigillum scalpere (Plin.); a ring, 
on the stone of which an anchor was en- 
graved, annulus, in cujus gemma anchora 
sculpta est. Alexander would not allow 
his likeness to be engraved on gems by any 
body but Pyrgoteles, Alexander edicto ve- 
tuit, in gemma se ab alio scalpi quam a 
Pyrgotele. Jt is engraven, as it were, on 
the minds of all men, that, &c., omnibus 


amoene : 


quasi insculptum est, &c. (accusative and | 


infinitive). || In the modern sense of en- 
graving prints, in ws incidere; simula- 
erum alicujus rei in es incidere. 
beste scalptor: sculptor. An 
25) 
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engraver on marble, scalptor marmorum ; 
of rings, sculptor gemmarum. 

ENGRAVING, scalptura: sculptura 
(both, also, an engraving”): * simula- 
crum in es incisum (on copper) : * pictura 
in ws incisa. A ring, with an engraving 
of the rape of Proserpine, annulus, cujus 
gemme sculptura (al. scalptura) erat 
Proserpine raptus. 

ENGROSS. || Thicken, vid. || To 
take possession of the whole, rem 
totam ad se trahere or attrahere, in se 
trahere, ad se transferre, sibi, or ad se 
vindicare : in alicujus rei societatem as- 
sumere neminem. He engrosses the eyes 
of all present, illum unum omnes intuen- 
tur. To engross the conversation, * sine 
ulla intermissione loqui: the pursuit of 
pleasure engrosses any body, aliquis se to- 
tum tradidit voluptatibus: this object en- 
grosses me, id unum ago (ut, &c.) ; omne 
studium confero ad aliquid; omni cura 
et cogitatione incumbo in aliquid. || 7'o 
write in thick characters, aliquid ni- 
tida manu scribere (to write in a fair 
hand): * aliquid forensi manu scribere 
(in the hand in which legal papers are 
written): * aliquid grandibus literis scri- 
bere (in large letters). || Forestalil, 
coemere (to buy up): prwemercari (be- 
fore others can purchase any): compri- 
mere (frumentum, for the purpose of 
raising the price). Wid. ENHANCE. 

ENGROSSER, by circumlocution with 
verbs under ENGROss. || Forestaller, 
coemtor: propodla; of corn, manceps 
annone: dardanarius (Ulp., Dig., 47, 11, 
6; Paul., Dig., 48, 19, 37). Vid. Forr- 
STALLER. 

ENGULF, vorare (swallow up; naves, 


Virg.). 

ENHANCE, augére: majus reddere: 
exaggerare (aliquid verbis: rem faiilia- 
rem). To enhance the price, pretium ali- 
cujus rei efferre (raise it) ; the price of 
corn, annonam flagellare (by not bringing 
it into market): annonam accendere or 
incendere. Their fragility enhances their 
price, fragilitas accendit pretium alicujus 
rei (Sen.) : this, too, enhances his glory, id 
quoque ad gloriam ejus accedit: to en- 
hance any body's glory, ampliticare (by 


words). 

ENHANCEMENT, amplificatio (e. g., 
gloriw rei familiaris): accessio (addition 
made; e. g., dignitatis): auctus: incre- 
mentum. By circumlocution with verbs 
under ENHANCE. 

ENIGMA, enigma: griphus: ambages 
{[Syn. in RrpDieE]. To solve an enigma, 
enigma solvere; * griphum dissolvere : 
to propose an enigma to any body, * ali- 
quem enigma solvere jubére: not to be 
able to solve an enigma, enigma non in- 
telligere: you talk in enigmas, ambages 
narras : that is an enigma to me, hwe non 
intelligo. 

ENIGMATICAL, obscurus: perplexus: 
ambiguus: arcanus. Enigmatical words, 
ambages: enigmatical speeches, sermones 
perplexi: an enigmatical character, homo 
ingenii multiplicis et tortuosi. 

ENIGMATICALLY, perplexe (e. g., lo- 
qui): ambigue (e. g., respondére, Aurel. 


tct.). 

ENJOIN, precipere alicui aliquid or 
with ut: preescribere alicui aliquid or with 
ut: jubére (with infinitive active if the per- 
son enjoined is named ; infinitive passive 
if the injunction is indefinitely stated ; sel- 
dom with ut): imperare alicui aliquid or 
ut; mandare alicui aliquid or ut: pro- 
nunciare [SyN. 72 ComMAND]: pradice: 
re (rposimeiv; enjoin beforchand ; not to, 
&e., ut ne, Nep., Them., 7, 3): inculcare 
alicui (ut, &c.; to impress it upon his 
mind). 

ENJOY, frui, perfrui (aliqua re ; the lat- 
ter implying a continued enjoyment): vo- 
luptatem capere or percipere ex aliqua 
re (receive pleasure from ; percipere, with 
the same implied notion as pertrui) : oblec- 
tari aliqua re: oblectari et duci aliqua re 
(am amused with, fond of, &c.): delectari 
aliqua re: delectatione alicujus rei duci : 
duci et delectari aliqué re (delectari, of 
positive delight ; oblectari, rather of amuse- 
ment and comparative satisfaction, that 
makes time pass pleasantly): gaudére ali- 
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qua re: letari aliqué re: gaudium or le 
titiam capere ex re (rejoice at any thing). 
Frui, &c., must not be used except 
where there is @ felt sense of pleasure, 
hence, to enjoy good health, prospera vale- 
tudine uti (not frui) ; valetudinis prosper- 
itate uti; integra esse valetudine: to en- 
Joy prosperity, success, felicitate uti (e. g., 
perpetua quaédam felicitate usus est, Cic.). 
To enjoy a long peace, diutind pace frui 
(Nep.) ; pleasure, voluptate frui; percipe- 
re voluptatem ; letitid perfrui (Cic.) ; 
gaudio frui (Zer.); gaudivum haurire 
(Liv.) : leisure, tranquillity, giory, otio 
tranquillitate, gloria perfrui: to enjoy con- 
sideration and the glory of his past services, 
perfrui auctoritate rerumque gestarum 
gloria (Cic.) ; advantages, commodis frui; 
the pleasures of life, vites jucunditatibug 
(voluptatibus) frui, perfrui: to enjoy these 
delights, his gaudiis perfrui: to enjoy a 
person, or @ person’s company, aliquo or 
alicujus consuetudine frui. || To ENJOY 
ONE’S SELF (absolutely), se oblectare. J 
enjoyed myself tolerably well in my Cuman 
villa, ego in Cumano..satis commode 
me oblectabam (Cic.). 4 
ENJOYMENT, delectatio: oblectatio 
(delight) : voluptas (pleasure ; opposed to 
dolor; denotes a higher degree of positive 
pleasure than delectatio): suavitas (the 
sweetness that makes any thing a source of 
enjoyment to us): fructus (the profit ; and 
then the consequent pleasure) : delectamen 
tum: oblectamentum (a thing or occupa- 
tion that delights us; e. g., puerorum de- 
lectamenta or oblectamenta). Sensual en- 
Jjoyment, voluptas corporis : mental enjoy- 
ment, voluptas animi: the enjoyments of 
life, vite jucunditates: to derive enjoy- 
ment from any thing, voluptatem capere 
or percipere ex re (not derivare ; vid. ENn- 
soy). Ihave no enjoyment in this, hoc ni- 
hilad me pertinet (does not affect me) ; hoc 
me non delectat. J derived great enjoy- 
ment from your letter, me liter tue ad- 
modum delectaverunt (Cic.). To be in 
the enjoyment of any thing, habére aliquid; 
uti aliqua re: he is in the enjoyment of 
good health, prosper valetudine or pros- 
peritate valetudinis utitur: he is in the 
enjoyment of a sufficient or tolerable for- 
tune, * habet, unde commode vivat; or 
simply rem habére (Cic.). 
ENKINDLE, Vid. Kinpie. 
ENLARGE, amplificare (to make wider, 
of greater compass ; e. g., urbem; rem fa- 
miliarem ; then figuratively = to make 
more important in fact, or to represent as 
more important in words ; opposed to min- 
uere, infirmare; e. g., a man’s authority, 
alicujus gratiam dignitatemque: a man’s 
glory, alicujus gloriam): dilatare (to en- 
large the superficial extent; castra, alicu- 
jus imperium; then, also, figuratively ; 6, 
g-, gloriam) : propagare, or proferre ali- 
quid, or fines alicujus rei (to extend the 
boundaries, and so enlarge; properly and 
figuratively ; e. g., imperium, fines impe- 
rii; tines officiorum): augére (increase, 
by an addition; e. g., numerum preto- 
rum; also to enlarge by rhetorical amplifi- 
cation. In this sense, JN. amplificare et 
augére) : multiplicare (¢o increase the num- 
ber several times over ; e. g., usuras). || Set 
free, aliquem e custodiad emittere. || IN- 
TRANS. Enlarge (upon a topic), la- 
tius, uberius dicere, disputare ; pluribus 
dicere ; multa verba facere de re: to en- 
large at great length, late se fundere: at 
too great length, etfusius dicere ; longum 
esse. 
ENLARGEMENT, amplificatio: aue- 
tus: incrementum: accessio. The en- 
largement of an empire, propagatio or pro- 
latio finium. Also, by circumlocution with 
verbs under ENLARGE. || Release from 
confinement, missio (Cic.). 
ENLIGHTEN, collustrare (to impart 
some of one’s own light to any thing ; only 
properly): illustrare (to place in light ; 
properly and figuratively) : illuminare (to 
give light to any thing ; especially figura- 
tively, to cover with luminous points. None 
of these words were used of enlightcning 
the mind). The sun enlightens the whole 
world, sol omnia luce suf illustrat (a. 
better collustrat) : to be enlightened by the 
sun, sole illustrem esse. To enlighten the 
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ina. ab animo, tamquam ab oculis, cali- 
ginem dispellere: to enlighten the under- 
standing, mentem fingere: an enlighten- 
ed man, * homo meliore rerum cogniti- 
one imbutus : an enlightened understand- 
ing, ingenium subactum (but only in Cic., 
De Or 3 2, 30, ol etree mind fe om 
pared to a well-ti ingenii acu- 
men or acies: enlightened days, culta 
wetas; tempora erudita (Cic., De Rep., 2, 
10) ; ‘cultiora ‘tempora et ingenia: an en- 
lightened nation, gens — atque doc- 
ta \Cic.): to enlighten the world, * igno- 
rautie tenebras discutere. 
ENLIGHTENMENT (of mind), mens 
exculta: politior humanitas: the en- 
lightenment of the human ad collus- 
trandas mentes (Ruhnk.) : an age of great 
enlightenment, tas exculta ; tempora eru- 
dita; seculum eruditum (all, Cic., Rep., 


2, 10) 

ENLIST, TRANS. To enlist soldiers, mer- 
cede conducere milites; milites conqui- 
rere, or conquirere et comparare ; mili- 
tum conquisitionem habére ; troops, co- 
pias mercede conducere ; copias collige- 
re, conficere, comparare. | To draw 
over to one’s side, aliquem in suas 
|| INTRANS., nomen dare 

dare only: militiam 
capeieara : voluntariam extra ordinem 
profiteri militiam ; voluntariam mercede 
sequi militiam (to enlist as @ volunteer ; 
the latter for pay). Newly-cnlisted legions, 
legiones nove. 

ENLISTING, militum conquisitio (as 
act); inquisitio novorum militum (Curt. : 
dalestes (levy), or by circumlocution. 

ENLIVEN, animare (give life to ; prop- 
erly and figuratively): excitare : incitare 
(render animated) : alacritatem alicui af- 
ferre (Cic.): reiicere: recreare (refresh). 

ENMITY, inimicitiz : simultas : odium 
[Syn. in Harrep]. To be at enmity with 
any body, inimicitias (simultates) cum ali- 
ye habére, gerere, exercére: interce- 

unt mihi inimicitiz cum aliquo: esse in 
simultate cum aliquo: to lay aside one’s 
enmity, inimicitias ponere (deponere). 

ENNOBLE, * dare alicui nobilitatem : 
* recipere aliquem in nobilium numerum: 
* nobilium ordini ascribere aliquem. To 
be ennobled, * nobilitatis gradum consequi; 
(in the Roman sense) fit transitio a plebe 
ad patricios (after Cic., Brut., 16, 62). 
|| apropr., nobilitare: illustrare: orna- 
re. Jt is virtue that ennodbles a man, ex 
virtute fit nobilitas (cf. Liv., 1, 34). 

ENNUI, temporis molestia (general 
term, Ov., Met.,8, 652) : otii molestia (from 
want of employment ; after the same pas- 
sage); also, molestia only, with genitive 
(e.g. ‘molestia paucorum dierum). Also, 
tedium with genitive of what causes the en- 
nui, or molestia, quam (or tedium, quod) 
aliquid mihi atfert. To suffer ennui, * tem- 
pus tarde arya moleste ferre ; otio lan- 
guescere : lo suffer ennui from any thing, 
tedium cepi alicujus rei; aliquid tedium 
mihi affert : to complain of ennui, queror 
nihil me habére, quod agam: to be dyiny 
of ennui, otio tabescere : to banish ennui 
by any thing, horas, or tempus, or tempo- 

ra tarde labentia fallere aliqua re (e. g., 
aeririeabas tetanic: cf. Ov., Met., 8, 652; 
Trist., 3, 2, 12: [> otium fallere would 
be quite wrong, otum meaning only the 
being without employment) : to cause ennui 
to any body, molestiam alicui afferre or 
exhibére. 

ENORMITY, insolentia (unusualness) : 
Novitas (newness): foeditas (foutness) : 
immanitas (the astonishing magnitude ; in 
@ bad sense): enormitas (irregularity ; 
saxorum, Quint., 9, 4, 27 = immense size 
[enormitas pedum) Sen., Const. Sapient., 
¥). Enormities, netaria, plural, An enor- 
mity, facinus nefarium; scelus nefarium ; 
scelestum ac_nefarium facinus ; mon- 
strum ac prado: impietas (ciolatin, 
the reverence due to the gods, panics 
princes, one’s country, &c.). 

ENORMOUS. || Irregular, enormis 
(e. g., vicus, Tac., post-Augustan) : inusi- 
tatus (unusual). il Irregularly large, 
immodestus (kept within no due bounds; e. 
g., largitio): immoderatus (immoderate ; 
e. g., luxuria): effusus (lavishly poured 
out ; e. se eee sumtus): nimius (too 
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great; all these = excessive, immoderate ; 
opposed to moderatus, modestus): insa- 
nus (senseless ; e. g., cupiditas; pile, mo- 
les): impdtens (unable restrain itself ; 
cupiditas ; crudelitas): novus: inauditus. 
JN. novus et inauditus (unheard of before): 
singularis (unparalleled in its kind): mi- 
rus: mirificus (wonderful): incredibilis 
(incredible): immanis: vastus (huge, un- 
wieldy, of size ; immanis also of igious 
turpitude, facinus). JN. vastus et imma- 
nis: immensus (immense ; e. g., pecunia): 
ingens (huge). Of enormous depth, im- 
mensa or infinita altitudine. To go to 
enormous expense, extra modum sumtu et 
magnificentia prodire: to build any thing 
at an enormous expense, profuse aliquid 
exstruere. An enormous duty, portorium 
pergrande, grave, iniquum, &c. ([>3>° not 
enorme). 

ENORMOUSLY, immoderate (e. g., li- 
ceri): immodeste (e. g., to love one’s self, 
praise any body, &c.): effuse (e. g., do- 
nare, exsultare): profuse (e. g., sumtui 
deditum esse; also = “at an enormous 

outlay”): nimis (00 much; e. g., laudare 
aliquem) : valde: admodum: perquam 
(very): mire: mirifice (wonderfully): in- 
credibiliter (incredibly) : a quan- 
tum (Just., 8, 2, 5, Benecke ; F 4, 2, 74, 
Duker): samme (in the irks degree) : 
extra or preter modum (beyond the due 
or usual bounds). Enormously high, in 
immanem altitudinem editus: enormous- 
ly deep, iommensa or infinita altitadine. An 
enormously high mountain, mons in im- 
mensum editus. 

ENOUGH, satis (@ sufficient measure, 

ithout any 'y reference): attatim ; 
abunde (with the accessory notion of rather 
too much than too little ; abunde, lke aArs, 
with an objective and absolute reference ; 
whereas attatim, like a@Sdérws, in a sub- 
jective and relative sense). Abundanily 
enough, er enough and more than enough, 
affatim satis; satis et atfatim prorsus 
More than enough, abunde: satis super- 
que. To be enough, satis esse: suificere 
(S¥N. in Surrice}. This is rei for 
me, aliquid satis habeo: sufficit muhi ali- 
quid: this will be evidence enough, hoc sa- 
tis testimonium erit. To have enough, 
satis habére ; satiatum esse (to be sasiaied). 
He has enough for his whole life, in totam 
Vitam ei satis est. But enough of this, 
sed satis de hoc; sed satis jam verborum 
est; sed hxc hactenus; sed finis sit; nolo 
plura dicere. But enough of this, and 
perhaps too much, sed hee satis multa, vel 
plura potius quam necesse fuit: enough! 
enough! heus ta manum de tabula! (= 
stop, do! Cic.). 

EN PASSANT, quasi preteriens (Cie): 
preteriens: in transitu: transiens (these 
three post-Augustan in this sense): stric- 
tim (in a light, superficial way; in Sene- 
ca’s time also obiter). To touch any thing 
en passant, in transitu or leviter aliquid 
attingere: to mention en passant, mentio- 

nem alicujus rei inchoare (* Liv., 29, 23). 

ENQUIRE. || Ask, interrogare, roga- 
re aliquem or (less frequently) de aliquo ; 
any body about any thing, aliquem aliquid 
(or less commonly de re): sciscitari ex ali- 
quo: quwrere, exquirere, requirere ex 
or ab aliquo: percunctari de or ex aliquo; 

, utrum ; if or whether any thing, 
ecquid or quid (not-si quid). [S¥x. mn 
Ask.) To enquire in a captious manner, 
captiose interrogare ; to enquire one’s way, 
Togare viam (f); exquirere iter. || Jo 
enquire into a subject, querere ali- 
quid or de re; inquirere in aliquid: ex- 
quirere ali = Vid. Examine, INVES- 





TIGATE.] To enquire judicially, 
querere eo de morte alicujus; de tan- 
ta re; also, 3 servo in dominum, by tor- 


ture): inquirere (e. g., in competitores, 
Cic.): cognoscere ( solutely and de re; 
Sor which ‘Dig. has super aliqua re). 
ENQUIRY, interrogatio (a question put 
Sor the purpose of obtaining an answer ; 
of learning any body's opinion, &c.): 
questio (implies rather a sustained and ac- 
curate enquiry, especially of a scientific or 
judicial enquiry ; also = a subject of en- 
quiry, perdifficilis et perobscura questio) : 
percunctatio (for the purpose of making 
one’s self acquainted with the particulars 
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an event, &c , in detail): disceptatio 


discussion or debate) : cognitio (en 
Sor the purpose of obtaining accurate 
es, e. g., into the nature of things, 
rerum ; especially the proper word of a ju- 
dicial enquiry with reference to him who 
presides at it ; and of an enquiry intrusted 
to a commission) : inquisitio (the searching 
ject ich we wish to discover ; e. 
i in a judicial sense, it is never 
 saeetf, ret the preparatory enqut- 
ries into a ’s character, manner of 
life, &c., upon which the enquirer means to 
Sound his accusation). To institute an en- 
habére 


quzrere aliquid or de aliqua re ; quezstio- 
tiem de aliqua re habére, adhibere, in- 


stituere, or constituere ; causam cognos- 


(e. g., to condemn any rating causa i incog- 
nita: after diligent or careful enquiry, * re 
diligenter cognita. 

ENRAGE, irritare : aliquem or alicujus 
animum e incendere : 
alicui furorem ohieeess! To be enraged, 
irritari: ira incendi; re incendi or 
inflammari: excandescere ; ira exardes- 
cere. To be terribly enraged, furenter 
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ENRAPTURE, } capere : voluptate per- 

ENRAVISH, H fundere : suavissi- 
me afficere. Homer enraptures me when 
he sings of Hector, Hectorem canens Ho- 
merus me totum ad se convertit et rapit: 
to be enraptured, maxima letitid perfu- 
sum esse; letitid exsultare ; immortali- 
ter gaudeo (e. g., quod scribis te .... dili- 


s ) 

ENRAPTURED, incredibili gaudio ela- 
tus (Cic.): quasi quodam gaudio elatus, 
|| In @ divine ecstasy, divino spiritu 
inflatus or tactus: mente incitatus. 

ENRAVISHMENT. Vid. RAPTURE. 


augére: to enrich one’s self by honorable 
means, bonis et honestis rationibus rem 
suam augére (opposed to inhoneste parare 
rrteiny’ fs to take every means of enriching 
himself, rem familiarem omni ratione ex- 
aggerare; by usury, fenore pecunias auc- 
toce (Tac.) ; by robbing others, aliorum 
spoliis suas facultates augére:) to try to 
enrich one’s self, divitias querere: to seek 
to enrich one’s self by robbing others, ma- 


nus afferre alienis bonis ; manus po: 
in alienas possessiones. || Dapropr. To 
enrich a language, sermonem 


(Hor.): the science has been dis- 
ciplina increvit: to enrich a science, disci- 
plinam excolere : to enrich a temple with 

Pag templum picturis locupletare 


Cic.). 

ENROLL, inscribere: aliquid 
nare or in tabulis consignare : aliquid fa 
tabulas referre. |] Enlist, vid. || In- 
volve, vid. 

age npae ab actis (Inscr.): 2 com- 
mentariis (Jnser.): commentariensis 
ex Fag ie 14, 

LLMENT. consignatio, or by cir- 

i th Enlisting, vid. 


translation of ovcia: first ii 
Cic. [according to Sen. Ep., 58, 4}, and de- 
fended by pears det logge hla 
essentia, to Sergius Flavius 

ENSAMPLE. Vid. fase 

ENSANGUINE, sanguine respergere, 
inquinare,cruentare. Exsanguined, cru- 
entus: cruentatus: sanguine ee 
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ENSCONCE. Vid. Hive. 

ENSEAR, (ferro) adurere. 

ENSHIELD. Vid. SHIELD, v. 

ENSHRINE, consecrare : in any thing, 
* aliqua re recondere ac sanctissime cus- 
todire: in quodam quasi fano deponere 
(in fano deponere, of money deposited in 
a temple, to be kept there). 

ENSIGN. || Standard, &c., signum 
militare : vexillum [Syn. im Coors]. 
|| Badge (vid.], insigne. || Officer who 
bears the flag, signifer: vexillarius 
(not vexillifer): aquiliter (the bearer of a 
Roman eagle). 

ENSLAVE, aliquem in servitutem re- 
digere; alicui servitudinem injungere ; 
aliquem servitute injungere ; aliquem in 
servitutem adducere (e. g., socios nostros, 
Cic.); aliquem in servitutem asserere 
(Liv.), ducere (Ces.); alicui servitutem 
atferre (Cic.): subigere (the proper word, 
especially nations). JN. vincere et subi- 
gere: domare: perdomare. JN. subige- 
re et domare: in ditionem suam redigere 
(bring under subjection), JN.subigere at- 
que in ditionem suam redigere. Men are 
sometimes enslaved by excess of liberty, ni- 
mis liberum populum libertas ipsa servi- 
tute atlicit (Cic.). To enslave any body to 
any body, tradere aliquem in servitutem 
alicui. To be enslaved, in servitute esse 
(servitutem servire is rare and unnatu- 
rai); servitute oppressum teneri. To be 
enslaved by any body or any thing (figu- 
ratively), servum esse alicujus or alicujus 
rei; servum esse potestatis alicujus; ali- 
cui rei obedire. 

ENSLAVEMENT. || The state of 
slavery, servitus: servitudo (Liv., 24, 
22, 2): servitium. [Syn. in SLavery.] 
|| Act of enslaving, circumlocution by 
verbs under ENSLAVE. 

ENSLAVER, qui aliquem in servitu- 
tem redigit, asserit, adducit; qui alicui 
servitutem injungit: domitor (Cie.); do- 
mator (7'7b.). 

ENSNARE, irretire (properly and figu- 
ratively), aliqua re or laqueis alicujus rei : 
illaqueare (figuratively, aliqua re). Vid. 
ENTANGLE. 

ENSUE, s. 
TRANS. 

ENSURE. || Make safe, tutum red- 
dere, facere or prvstare: in tuto collo- 
care aliquid (that had been in danger ; 
e. g., famam): munire (provide with de- 
fence). To ensure against any thing, tu- 
tum reddere adversus aliquid (e. g., ad- 
versus pericula, Cels.). To be ensured 
against any thing, tutum or munitum es- 
se ab aliqud re. || Make certain, con- 
firmare aliquid or spem alicujus rei (con- 
firmare spem successionis, Swet.): aliquid 
certum reddere. ||Ensurea life, ship, 
house, &c. Vid. INSURE. 

ENTABLATURE, membra omnia qua 
sunt supra capitula columnarum (after 
Vitr.): corona or coronis. 

ENTAIL, s. [Oss. In the republic and 
under the earlier emperors, “almost every 
disposition restraining the power of alien- 
ation was prohibited by the Roman law ; 
and such dispositions of the kind as it aft- 
erward allowed were created exclusively by 
testament or codicil, and in the circuitous 
and absurd manner of a fideicommissum” 
(Austin on Jurisprudence) ; i.e., A left the 
property to B, his fiduciarius, to be given 
to CG, the fideicommissarius. The fidei- 
commissarius might himself be bound to 
give the fideicommissum to a second fidei- 
commissarius (Dict. of Antiqq., p. 441, 5).] 
An entail, fideicommissaria hereditas 
(general term for a hereditas, to which one 
succecds by a fideicommissum). 

ENTAIL, v. (vid. Oss. on ENTAIL, 8.), 
fidei committere (general term for leaving 
on trust), to which the condition, must be 
annexed; & g., * ut preedia ne alienentur : 
* ab eo, cui fundum legavimus, fidei com- 
mittere, ut eum fundum post mortem 
suam majori natu filio, eadem lege, fidei- 
committeret (after quidam ab eo, cui fun- 
dum legaverat, fidei commiserat, ut eum 
fundum post mortem suam restitueret, 
Sempronio. Martian., lib. 30, leg. 111): 
*filium praedia alienare prohibére, sed 
conservare majori natu filio fideicommit- 
tere bes aia Dig., lib. 32, leg. 36: pa- 
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FOLLOW, TRANS. and IN- 
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ter filium predia alienare probibuerat, 
sed conservare liberis ceterisque cogna- 
tis fideicommiserat). || ImpRropr., creare 
(to cause): derigare aliquid in aliquem (to 
cause tt to flow down from us to him; with 
the notion, however, of getting rid of it 
one’s self): ab aliquo ad aliquem venit 
hereditas (after Cic., cupiditatem ad mul- 
tos improbos venit hereditas): * aliquid 
alicui quasi hereditate relinquere. 7'o 
have entailed destruction on any thing, al- 
icui rei ultimam causam stetisse, cur pe- 
siret funditus (poetically, Hor., Od., 1, 16). 
To entail any thing on any body, inde (or 
alicujus rei) ad or in aliquem redundat 
infamia. J will not by my crimes entail 
infamy on my children, * non committam, 
ut meorum vitiorum ad liberos redundet 
infamia (after quorum [vitiorum] ad ami- 
cos redundat infamia, Cvc.). 

ENTANGLE, implicare ; in any thing, 
implicare or impedire aliqua re (properly 
and figuratively): illaqueare aliqud re 
(ensnare in any thing): to entangle hair, 
capillos turbare (general term for putting 
it tn disorder): to be entangled in a law- 
suit, lite implicari: to entangle one’s self 
in any thing, implicari or se impedire al- 
iqua re: to entangle any body in his talk, 
*animum alicujus interrogationibus im- 
plicare or conturbare ; laqueis insidiosz 
interrogationis involvere (Plin., Ep., 1, 5, 
18). An entangled business, res impedi- 
ta, contorta ; res contorta et difficilis. 

ENTANGLEMENT, implicatio: nodus 
(knot): turba (confusion) : tricwe (perplex- 
ed relativns). 

ENTER, inire: intrare: introire: in- 
grédi (inire denotes almost always a figu- 
rative entering ; e. g., inire pugram, nu- 
merum, &c.; intrare, tranertively, with 
emphasis on the verbal notion ; introire, 
intransitively, with emphasis on the adverb- 
ial notion: in intrare, one thinks of cross- 
ing the threshold; in introire, of being 
enclosed within the four walls: intrare, 
introire, suppose a space purposely mark- 
ed out by walls, boundaries, marks, &c.; 
but ingredi, a space limited in any way ; 
e. g., viam, pontem, &c., Déd.: introire 
takes accusative, or, more commonly, accu- 
sative with “in”). To enter the kouse, do- 
mum inire; domum or in domum in- 
troire ; limen intrare: tectum subire (go 
under the roof); the gate, januam intrare 
(for the purpose of going into the house) : 
the sun enters Scorpion, sol ingreditur 
Scorpionem, or transit in Scorpionem ; 
also, in Geminos, &c., introitum facit 
(Col.): to enter a ship, inscendere navem 
or in navem: to be entering his tenth year, 
annum etatis decimum ingredi: to have 
entered his tenth year, annum #tatis deci- 
mum agere : to enter into life, introire vi- 
tam; in vitam ingredi: into public life, 
ad rempublicam accedere ; rempublicam 
capessere : to enter upon an office, munus 
inire, ingredi, capessere, suscipere: to 
enter the service, militiam capessere: to 
enter into a treaty with any body, foedus 
inire cum aliquo; foedus facere, inire, 
percutere cum aliquo ; foedus jungere~ 
cum aliquo: to enter into an alliance or 
partnership with any body, cum aliquo so- 
cietatem coire (alicujus rei or de aliqua 
re, or in aliquid faciendum). To enter 
into conversation with any body, sermo- 
nem instituere cum aliquo; dare se in 
sermonem alicujus (mot cum aliquo) ; col- 
loqui cum aliquo (colloquium mostly im- 
pltes a particular purpose, like “ collo- 
guy”). Before I enter upon this part of my 
subject, priusquam ingrediar hance par- 
tem (Quint.). ||(a) Enter by march- 
ing; to enter a country, terram intrare ; 
in terram procedere (of the cavasile fi 
cum exercitu (copiis) in terram ingredi, 
or terram invadere ; ducere or introdu- 
cere exercitum in fines alicujus populi; 
exercitum in aliquem agrum inducere 
(of the general): as the troops entered the 
gates, legiones quum intravere portas. 
I 





(B) Enter by oeing carried in, in- 
véhi. To enter a port, in portum invéhi; 
in portum deferri; portum capere; in 
portum pervenire, pervéhi. || Pene- 
trate into, penetrare : invadere : influ- 
ere: se infundere, infundi: se insinu- 
are : to enter any body's body, in alicujus 





ENTE 


corpus descendere: the sword entered his 
bowels, ferrum in ilia descendit: this wora 
entered deep into his mind, hoc verbum in 
pectus ejus alte descendit : the fear of the 
gods enters deep into men’s minds, metus 
deorum descendit ad animos. || Enter 
into (the meaning of) any thing, ca- 
pere or percipere aliquid, with or without 
animo or mente; percipere et cognoscere 
(general term): accipere (of a scholar) ; 
assequi. To enter into any thing quickly, 
aliquid celeriter percipere (Quint.) ; ali- 
quid arripere. || To enter (set down) 
in a book, referre aliquid in aliquid (e. 
g., in commentarios, in album). Zo en- 
ter a debt, nomen reddere or referre in 
codicem ; in rationibus aliquid inducere 
(Cic., Fam., 3, 10, 6; also, in rationem in- 
ducere, to bring it to account ; Cic., Verr., 
2,1, 41): to enter a sum received, accep- 
tum or in acceptum referre aliquid: to 
enter as paid to any body, aliquid expen- 
sum ferre alicui: to enter receipts and dis- 
bursements, expensa et accepta referre : 
to enter what I have given away, expen- 
sum muneribus ferre. To be entered at 
the university, * civitati academice, or in 
civitatem academicam, ascribi; *in nu- 
merum civium academicorum §ascisci. 
|| Zo cause to be written down; to 
enter one’s name, nomen dare or edere (e. 
g., to serve in the army, or in the fleet, in 
classem): (nomen) profiteri apud_ali- 
quem. || Z'o enter (=join one’s self to} 
an alliance, &c., accedere ad -societa- 
tem: se applicare ad societatem. 

ENTERPRISE, opus (as great action) : 
facinus (an important action, whether for 
good or for evil): periculum (dangerous 
atiempt). An important enterprise, facinus 
magnum or insigne; opus magnum, es- 
pecially in the plural: important or noble 
enterprises, illustria facta; ample res ges 
te ; magna facinora. 

ENTERPRISER, qui tentat ac pericli- 
tatur fortunam : * magnarum rerum mo* 
litor. 

ENTERPRISING, experiens (who ven 
tures something ; vid. Stroth ad Liv., 6, 34) + 
promtus (ready. prompt): strenuus (res 
olute, going vigorously to work, and car 
rying tt through): audens: confidens 
(bold): acer (full of energy). JN. acer 
et experiens: temerarius atque audax 
(rash). An enterprising merchant, merca- 
tor strenuus studiosusque rei querende. 

ENTERTAIN. || As a host, hospitio 
accipere, excipere, recipere (accipere and 
excipere, to entertain friends ; recipere, to 
entertain those who need assistance): con- 
vivio excipere: hospitaliter invitare (éo 
entertain at table): to entertain sumptuous- 
ly, apparatis epulis accipere, excipere, in- 
vitare. To entertain (guests) with any 
thing, pascere aliquem aliqua re (e. g., 
olusculis, Cic.); apponere alicui aliquid 
(serve it up to him). || Amuse, oblectare: 
delectare. [Syn. in AmusE.] To be en- 
tertained, oblectari aliqua re; oblectari et 
duci aliqua re; delectatione alicujus rei 
duci; voluptatem ex aliqua re capere, 
percipere, habére. Zo entertain one’s 
self with any thing, se obléctare aliqua 
re; se delectare aliqua re: delectari ali- 
qua re. || Z'0 amuse with conversa- 
tion, loqui cum aliquo; confabulari or 
sermones familiares conferre cum ali- 
quo; habére sermonem cum aliquo de 
aliqua re (to hold a discourse about any 
thing with any body): to entertain one’s 
self very agreeably with any body, jucun- 
dissime loqui cum aliquo. ||7'o keep in 
one’s service, habére (to have): alere 
(to support, to feed): mercéde conduce- 
re (to hire): pascere (to feed, especially 
slaves). || To receive any thing into 
the mind; to entertain hatred against 
any body, odium habére or odio ferri in 
aliquem ; an affection for any body, amo- 
rem erga aliquem habére ; in amore ha- 
bére, or amore prosequi aliquem ; hope, 
sperare, spem habére: J entertain Z 
that, spes me tenet, &c.; @ doubt, dubi 
tare; a suspicion, suspicionem habére 
suspicari; @ wish, optare; est In optatis 
or votis (both with infinitive); an opin- 
ion ; vid. OPINION. ; 

ENTERTAINER, ||Giver of a ban 
quet, dominus cosn# or epuli: conviva 


hated. 


aiesoes in duct, Ore 
by cir- 


a = er eee 


narrare). 

Ser trac rapa 
delectatio: oblectatio (amusement): ob- 

lectamentum (what serves for amusement, | 
&c.). || Conversation, sermo: ser- 
mores : mulatio 

res (confidential talk). || Hospitadle | 
reception, hospitium: kind entertain- 
ment, * liberalitas (comites, humanitas), 


= aliquis excipitur or accipitur. To | 
hospitable 


find or good entertainment, lib- | 
eraliter habéri ; hoeptaliter excipi or in- 
vitari ; benigne excipi Sa 
house ‘of Gani tid Inn, Tav- 
EEN]. |] Az entertainment =a banquet, 
convivium: epulum: epule: ccena: 
daps (Syn. in Banquet]: to prepare an 
entertainment, coenam 


num mum or regiam potestatem “Sregie po 
testatis insignibus ornare rs 
ornare. To be enthroned, 


ENTHRONEMENT, re cacumlocatin 
or principium regni: Timo! regni: in- 
troitus regni (after soa sacerdotii, 
Suet. 


ENTHUSIASM, infammatio animi (an- 
imorum) ; divina mentis incitatio et per- 
motio : : ardor animi: animi alacritas (Cic.): 


Lined enthusiasm, ardor peers (cae 
enthusiasmus tn characters). 
ENTHUSIAST, divino spiritu tactus ; 
divino instinctu concitatus ; mente inci- 
tatus. {| Fanatic, homo fanaticus. 
ENTHUSIASTIC, fanaticus. |] Ar- 
dent, vehement, &c., calidus: ardens: 
vehemens: fervidus. An enthusiastic 
temper, ingenium ardens or fervidum. 
ENTHUSIASTICALLY, fanatice: in- 
stinctu quodam divino : divino quodam 
irre Gnflatus). || 4rdently, ardenter: 
rventer: acriter: cupide. 


GENTHY MEME, enthyméma (Cic. and 
tnt, 

ENTICE, allicere: allectare: allectare 
ad 


to any thing, in aliquid: i 
re: die a waar aids indu- 
pigs draw over to any thing) ; Belge 


out of their marshes and woods, hostem 
ex paludibus silvisque elicere: to entice 
any body to fight, ad pugnam or in pre- 
lium aliquem elicere (Tac.) ; in 
reat gpg producere i ee To entice any 
thing, inducere aliqaem in 
prs nerd ge fete elicere in aliquid (the 
latier to entice out of a place): any thing 
entices me, ducor aliqua re. 
ENTICEMENT, allectatio (Quint.): (as 
Ging), invitamentum: incitamentum : 


: sermones familia. | 


ENTE 


dimen 
ENTICER, allector Ce illex (prop- 
erly, a bird used to decoy others ; then, Ag- 
uraticely, a tempter, ensnarer, &e, Plau., 


ee ee: 
| #88; e. g.,@ manuscript, codex). Ix. sol- 
idus atque integer : plenus (full, having 


integer (Gellius, sine eam totam integram 
esse matrem filii sui; i e.. without call- 





tng in @ wet-nurse). The historical books | 


of Livy have not come down entire, * Livii 
historiz non integr# ad nos pervenerunt. 
| WPerfect, absolutus: perfectus. JN. 


absolutus omnibus numeris. An entire 
horse. Vid. STALLION. 
ENTIRELY, plane: omnino: prorsus 
(quite, vid.): plene: integre: absolute: 
perfecte (completely, a perfectly) : in omnes 
partes : omnia (in 
a. | Phat is eel Jt, feo det ot: 
I am entirely yours, totus sum tous: Jam 
devoted to you, totus tibi sum de- 


lies, totus ex fraude et mendaciis constat. 
Vid. Quire. 

ENTIRENESS, plenitudo (Auct. ad | 
Her., 4, 20, 28) : integritas : absolutio (the 
acre any thing of as a whole). 

ENTITLE, inscribere (a writing, book, | 


speaks of his own works, but sometimes 


and 2, 5A, init. ; Suct., Ces. 55: the latter, 


another author. Cic., Off., 2, 9, 31 {alio li- 


Beier, &e.). || Con er a claim, jus or 
en ee 
ing, Jas, Copiam, 
hecipsapen doors 

or potestatem, or jus potestatemque 
ot to do any thing, aliquid faciendi ; 
copia, potestas, fas mihi est alicujus rei: 
I am entitled to do this, hoc ad meum of- 
ficium pertinet: I am not entitled to do | 
this, non meum est; hee res nihil ad | 
meum officium pertinet : to beliere one’s 


datam putare: not to think myself | 


= entitled to command, qui modeste paret, 
videtar, qui aliquando imperet, dignus 
esse. No one is entitled to this name but 
he who, &c, quo nomine nemo dignus 
est, nisi qui, &c. 

ENTITY. Vid. Ens. 

ENTOIL. Vid. ENsNare. 

ENTOMB, humare: humo tegere: ter- 
ra, humo contegere (bury in the earth): 
in sepulcro condere ; ossa alicujus tumulo 


re (Tac.) ; corpus terre reddere. 
ENTRAIL (obsolete). Vid. INTER- 
WEAVE. 


body beneath the skin, except the bones ; L 
e., lungs, liver, heart, stomach, guts): ex- 
ta (the ‘better portions of the entrails ; e. g., 
the heart, lungs, &c., which were 

the era after a sacrifice) : intes- 
tina (entrails, Buts): 
poetical (ilia inter coxes pubemque imo 
The entrails 





visce 
ENTRANCE. [|[ Action of enter- 


entirely 
ditus: he is veritas made up of deceit and 


of the works, especially the small works, of | 


contegere ; corpus alicujus tumulo infer- | 


respect). , 


| 


: introitus (alse, 
pe fest tgs into an office, &e., 

introitus sacerdotii) : aditus (the going 
p to). To refuse entrance to any bgdy, 
introitu prohibére. Entrance 

i fori: to make a 


(Gell “any body's entrance into the city, 
alicujus introitus in urbem (Cic.) {fj L- 
PRoPR. To And an entrance (i e.. into the 
mind), accipi, probari (find acceptance) : 
to find entrance into any body's mind, mo- 
vére aliquem or alicujus animum (to af- 
fect by ome’s representations) ; in alicujus 
pectus descendere: quis auribus acci- 
Pi: to find no entrance, nonaudiri. || Pas 
sage by which a place is entered, 
introitus (e. g., portiis) : = accessus 
(approach): limen (threshold) : fauces 
pelle ratnste ostium , door 
as opening ; then any entrance; e. 
a harbor, mouth of a river, &.). eg 
troitus atque ostium (e. g., portus) = janua 
(house-door). The entrance into a prison, 
ostium limenque carceris : at the entrance 
ii ap rpc hagas or ad limen edium. 
Ul the entrances were closed, omnes introi- 
rm erant preclusi (Ces). |] Openimg 
of @ speech, &c., introitus: ingressio: 
: exordium: prologus: proc- 
mium. Vid. Semin 
ENTRANCE-MONEY, * quod ab acce- 
dentibus solvi solet or debet. [Kraft says, 
‘haps pecunia aditialis. Vid. Obs. in 


laqueis irretire, with 


| any thing, pair marl aa et 


} 


when works of another author are quoted ; | 
cf. Cic., De Or., 2, 14, 61; Divin., 2,1. 1, | 


bro—qui inscribitur Lelias), seems | 
to make against this; but cf. Gernhard, | 


ciendi dare; to any | 


potestatem ‘alieujus | 
or facere. To be entitled, | 


| 
| 


self extitied, “sibs jus datum, or potoste. | 





ENTRAILS, viscera (all the parts of the | 


ilia, for “ entrails,” is | 


aliquem capere or devincire : to have en- 
trapped any body, aliquem irretitum tené- 





sal cana ae teu z 
tr and figuratively). To try to 


entreated 
cujus sinuid dares eee igus impet 


ENTW 
co ae || Treat, vid. || Prevail with, 


ENTREATY, preces: rogatus or roga- 
tio: obsecratio: obtestatio: precatio: de- 
precatio (Syn. tn Enrreat]. Humble 
entreaties, humilis deprecatio: entreaty 
for pardon on account of any thing, depre- 
catio alicujus facti. At any body's en- 
treaty, alicujus rogatu; aliquo rogante ; 
ab aliquo rogatus. Compelled by your 
earnest entreatics, coactus tuis assiduis vo- 
cibus: by earnest entreaties, precando ; 
precario. 

ENTREZF, perhaps prima admissio (aft- 
er Sen., De Ben., 33, quiin primas et se- 
cundas admissiones digeruntur) ; or 
introitus liminis alicujus (after Sen., De 
Ben., est proprium superbiz magno esti- 
mare introitum ac tactum sui liminis) ; 
or by circumlocution with prior pono gra- 
dum intra domum (ibid.). To have the 
right of entree, * prime admissionis esse. 

ENTREMETS, opsonium (opposed to 
panis) is perhaps the nearest word. 

ENTRUST, permittere : committere 
(the committens acts in good trust in the 
power or will of another, whereby he im- 
poses on him a moral responsibility: the 
permittens acts to get rid of the business 
himself, whereby he imposes at most only a 
political or legal responsibility, Did.) : 
credere: concredere (very rare in Cic., 
never in Quint., common in comedy): 
commendare et concredere: mandare, 
demandare alicui aliquid: aliquid rejicere 
ad aliquem: aliquid alicui delegare (of 
what one ought otherwise to do one’s self) : 
deponere aliquid apud aliquem (to give 
any thing to any body in trust). To en- 
trust any thing to the faith of any body, 
fidei alicujus aliquid committere or per- 
mittere ; tradere in alicujus fidem aliquid. 
To entrust any body with the care of my 
purse, concredere alicui marsupium cum 
argento (Plaut.): with the care of a treas- 
ure, thesaurum alicui concredere (Cic.) : 
with the care of one’s safety, life, salutem 
committere alicui; caput permittere ali- 
cui (Curt.); vitam credere alicui (Ter.); 
vitam (ac fortunas suas) credere alicui 
(Lucil. ap. Non.): any body with the care 
of one’s boy, alicujus cure puerum de- 
mandare (Liv.): any body with a task, 
munus mandare or dare alicui: with the 
management of a great and difficult affair, 
rem magnam atque difficilem committere 
alicui (Cic.): with the management, direc- 
tion, &c., of any thing, alicui rei preticere 
aliquem: with the defence of a city, * ali- 
cui urbem tuendam dare : to entrust any 
body with the whole management of a bust- 
mess, totam rem ad aliquem rejicere: to 
entrust one’s plans to any body, consilia 
sua alicui credere: one’s secrets, occulta 
sua alicui credere : to entrust one’s honor 
to any body, existimationem suam com- 
mittere alicuii Eptrusted (to any 
body’s care), creditus, concreditus, com- 
missus, alicui commissus ac commenda- 
tus; creditus et commissus alicui: (if 
only for a time), fiduciarius (e. g., opera 
fiduciaria, Herz., Ces., B. C.,2, 17): depo- 
situm (thing deposited). 

ENTRY, aditus (approach): introitus 
(entrance ; also, figuratively, entry into an 
office; e. g., introitus sacerdotii) : ingres- 
sio: ingressus (act of entering): transitio 
pervia (passage, through houses, &c.). 
|| Name, remark, &c., entered in a 
book, professio (the public entering of 
one’s name, Liv., or property, Cic.); but 
mostly by circumlocution with nomen (ali- 
quid, &c.) in tabulas er codicem referre. 
Sometimes nomen will do for entries in a 
debt-book, Have you made regular entries 
of your other debts in your ledger ? utrum 
cetera nomina in codicem accepti et ex- 
pensi digesta habes? (Cic.): to make an 
entry of a debt in a day-book or ledger, no- 
men in adversaria (day-beok), or in codi- 
cem accepti et expensi referre. T'here is 
no entry of that, id nusquam est (Cic.): 
there is no entry even of that, ne id quidem 
scriptum est (Cic. pro Dom., 20, init.). 

ENTWINE, circumplicare circum ali- 
guid. To be entwined round any thing, 
or to entwine any thing, circumplicare al- 
iquid; circumvolvi or se circumvolvere 
alicui rei: to entwine with any thing, re- 
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dimire aliqua re (bind with ribbons, gar- 
lands, &c.): circumvolvere aliquid ali- 
qua re: circumplicare aliquid circum al- 
iquid (twést it round; e. g.,lorum circum 
aliquid). 

ENUCLEATE, enucleare (Cic.) : expli- 
care: enodare: a notion, complicatam 
notionem evolvere. 

ENUMERATE, numerare: dinumera- 
re (distinctly and carefully): enumerare 
(in order; also reasons): annumerare 
(count out to a person). To enumerate 
any body's numerous faults, multa vitia 
in aliquem colligere. 

ENVELOPE, involvere; with any thing, 
in aliqua re: amicire aliqua re (e. g., char- 
ta, Hor.): circumvolvere aliquid aliqua 
re: velare: tegere. To envelope a fault 
in fair words, vitium obvolvere verbis de- 
coris (Hor.). 

ENVENOM, venenis tingere (e. g., tela, 
Plin.) : veneno imbuere (Sal., Cat., 11, 3): 
quasi venenis malis imbuere (after ea 
{avaritia] quasi venenis malis imbuta). 

ENVIABLE, dignus, cui invideatur : in- 
videndus (t Hor.). Sometimes fortunatus : 
beatus. 

ENVIER, invidens or invidus: lividus: 
obtrectator: malignus [Syn. in Envy]. 
Obs., fem. invida, &c., obtrectatrix. | 

ENVIOUS, invidus : invidens: lividus: 
alienis incrementis inimicus: malignus 
(vid. Envy, s.]. To be envious, invidére: 
livére ; of any body, alicui invidére; of 
uny thing, aliquid invidére [vid. Envy, 
v.]; alicujus incrementis esse inimicum : 
people are envious of me, invidetur mihi 
(ego invideor, only Hor.) ; in invidid sum. 

ENVIOUSLY, cum invidia ({3° not 
invidiose) : maligne. 

ENVIRON. Vid. Surrounp. 

ENVIRONS, loca, que circumjacent. 
The environs of a place, que loco circum- 
jacent; quee circa locum sunt: qui (que, 
quod) circa est: the environs of a town, 
loca urbem ambientia; urbi propinqua 
loca: the environs of the town are very 
beautiful, urbs in regione amoenissima 
sita est: in the environs of, circa or cir- 
cum quod: living in the environs of, qui 
circa habitant. 

ENVOY, legatus (ambassador): nunci- 
us (messenger). Vid. AMBASSADOR. 

ENVY, v., invidére alicui. To envy any 
body a litile, subinvidére alicui aliquid 
(Hor., Sat., 1, 6, 49, invidére alicui hono- 
rem), but mostly invideo alicui rei alicu- 
jus; e. g., Liv. 38, 47, nullius equidem 
invideo honori, as in English,“ I envy no 
man’s honor :” invideo alicui alicujus rei 
is a Greek construction, Hor., Sat., 2, 6, 83: 
invideo alicui aliqua re is post-classical, 
Quint., 9, 3, 1: in aliqua tibi invideo: 
quod, Cic., Flacc., 29, 76, is to be explain- 
ed, “in aliqua re tibi hoc invideo, quod.” 
I am envied, invidetur mihi (invideor only, 
Hor., A. P., 56); in invidid sum ; invidiw 
sum; invidid premor; ex invidia laboro: 
to be envied by every body, ab omnibus 
ventis invidiz circumflari, 7'o cause any 
body to be envied, alicui invidiam facere, 
conflare or excitare (both of persons and 
things). To cause any body to be envied 
by any thing, aliqua re vocare aliquem in 
invidiam. 

ENVY, s., invidia (denotes looking as- 
kance, as a sign that a man grudges 
something to another, from moral or im- 
moral motives, not always, though pre-em- 
inently from self-love, like broWin. It de- 
notes envy, either actively or passively) : li- 
vor (the self-tormenting envy, which pois- 
ons the whole soul, and deprives the body 
itself of its fresh healthy color): invidentia 
(a new term of Cicero's for the envy which 
aman harbors). As he met with no follow- 
ers, nor even used the term commonly him- 
self, it should be avoided: malignitas (as 
an habitual quality and disposition, in op- 
position to goodness of heart): obtrectatio 
(Carorumia, envy showing itself in actron, 
by trying to injure the person envied, espe- 
cially by running him down, &c.). JN. ob- 
trectatio invidiaque ; obtrectatio et livor; 
livor atque malignitas; malignitas et li- 
vor. From envy, propter invidiam; in- 
vidid ; invidid incensus, To be an object 
of envy, invidiam habére ; in invidiam ve- 
nire; in invidid esse (of persons and 
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things): to excite any body's envy, alicul 
esse invidiz (of persons). 

EPACT, epacte (éxaxrat jpépat, Ista. 
6, 17, extr.). 

EPAULET, perhaps humerale (though 
this was some covering of the shoulder, 
Paul., Dig., 49, 14, 16). 

EPHEMERAL, unius diei: quod unum 
tantum diem vivit. 

EPHEMERIS, ephemeris (Ct. and 


ep.). 

EPIC, epicus: herous: heroicus (e. g., 
verse, poetry, &c.). An epic poet, poeta 
epicus. Epic poets, epici. 

EPICUREAN, Epicuréus. || Impropr. 
Epicuréus: luxuriosus: delicatus. An 
Epicurean, Epicuréus (properly and im- 
properly): qui cum Epicuro sentit or fa- 
cit: homo delicatus or luxuriosus: homo 
voluptarius ; o7 qui omnia voluptate me- 
titur, or ad voluptatem refert. 

EPIDEMIC, qui (qua, quod) vulgo in- 
gruit. An epidemic, *morbus epidemi 
cus (as a medical technical term); * mor 
bus late vagans: pestilentia, Vid. PestTr 
LENCE. 

EPIDERMIS, epidermis (technical 
term). 

EPIGRAM, epigramma, -atis. 

EPIGRAMMATIC, epigrammaticus. 

EPIGRAMMATICALLY, in modum 
epigrammatis : acute. 

EPIGRAMMATIST, qui epigrammata 
scribit: epigrammatarius (Vopisc., Flori- 
an., 3; Saturn., 7). 

EPILEPSY, morbus comitialis: vitium 
comitiale: epilepsia (late). To have a fit 
of epilepsy, morbo comitiali corripi: mor- 
bus major (Cels., 3, 23) ; morbus cadiicus 
(Appul., Emil. Mac., Isid.); morbus sa- 
cer (Cal. Aurel. Tard.); valetudo major 
(Just.). 

EPILEPTIC, *epilepticus. A person 
subject to epileptic fits, homo caducus 
(Firm., Math., 3, 6, No.8): * morbo comi- 
tiali tentatus, vexatus. To have an epi- 
leptic fit, morbo comitiali corripi. 

EPILOGUE (end ef a speech), conclu- 
sio: peroratio: epilégus (Cic.). 

EPIPHANY, feriarum dies, quem cele- 
brantes mense Januario Christiani Epi- 
phania dictitant (Ammian., 21, 2). 

EPISCOPAL, episcopalis (Zccl.). 

EPISCOPATE, episcopatus (Ecel.). 

EPISODE, embélium (Cic. ad Quint. 
Fr., 3, 1, extr., in Greek characters; but 
Latin, Cic., Sext., 54): excursus, or di- 
gressus, or digressio (vid. Plin. Ep., 5, 6, 
43; Quint., 10, 1,49); that you would sep- 
arate this episode of my consulship from 
your continuous history, ut a continenti- 
bus scriptis, in quibus perpetuam rerun 
gestarum historiam complecteris, secer- 
nas hance quasi fabulam rerum even- 
torumque meorum. To introduce any 
thing as an episode in a speech, aliquid in 
cludere or inserere orationi sue. 

EPISTLE, epistola [vid. LreTrEr]. 
||“ The Epistle” (in the Liturgy), *lectio 
epistolica. 

EPISTOLARY, mostly by the genitive, 
epistolarum (epistolicus, Gell.; epistcla- 
ris, Aug.). Epistolary correspondence, 
commercium epistolarum : litere remit- 
tendw atque accipiende: literarum ser- 
mo. Az active epistolary correspondence, 
literarum crebritas; literarum frequentia. 
To have an epistclary correspondence with 
any body, * epistolarum commercium ha- 
bére cum aliquo; colloqui cum aliquo 
per literas, 

EPITAPH, carmen or elogium in se- 
pulcro incisum : versus (e. g., senarii) in 
sepulcro incisi ({=gF not epitaphium). 

EPITHALAMIUM, carmen nuptiale: 
epithalamium (Quint. Treb. Poll. ; most- 
ly sung in chorus before the bride-chamber, 
thalamus ; whereas the hymenwus was 
sung as the bride was conducted to her fur 
ture home). 

EPITHET, appositum : epithéton (tech- 
nical term, Quint.). ; 

EP(lOME, epitome: summarium ; and 

late revinrium (in Seneca’s time). 

EPITOMIZE, aliquid in angustum, or 
in epitomen, cogere: [29° epitomare 
(wery late). wd 

EPITOMIZER, qui aliquid in_angus- 
tum cogit or in epitomen cogit. The epit- 


EQUA 


omizer of a voluminous work, qui aucto- 
rem per multa volumina epito- 
me circumscribit, 


tempus, wtas, may serve, 
ger PEE: carmen epicum: poema ep- 


SEEULATION, epulatio (Col). Vid. 


EQUABILITY, sequabilitas (Cie). 
BQUABLE, equab 


BauaL, zquus (of persons and things 
that are equally b. ms Es also having the 


—— interior qualities, age, rank, worth, 
Suotos): parilis (nearly like, as a mid- 
die step between par and similis): compar 
oul ped Sometimes similis, idem, 
est avaritia, similis 


Enprobitas, eadem impudentia, gemi- 
na audacia. Jn. et par; #qualis 
et par; par et xq ; par et similis ; 





P 
relates to the equal administration o 
law). To possess equal rights with 
izens, equo et i jure cum arieevi vi- 
vere. To into twelve 


> eat iee aegis zqualiter divi : 
jemeghia ar any body, ali- 

iy non erior aliquo. [spe 
sequi et pares (in rank, power, &c.); ho- 
mines mei similes, or homines nostre fa- 
rine (the latter in Persius ; such men as I 
am) ; homines mei ordinis (of my station). 
To have no equal in any thing, aliqua re 


)- 
: eequalitas (egual- 
ity): equabilitas (uniformity) : zquatio 
(act of equalizing ; hence always with the 
eget sary there ts an equali- 
Equality 0, Ats, equabilitas juris: 

jus so pape (as Se rg divided 
several ; 

ear pepe aieacmile 
of et an the gos ime). 


with any ciel ex pari or 

eX #quo Vivere cum aliquo. 
EQUALIZATION, wquatio (e. g., bono- 
m, juris): e 


be 


EQUALLY, ue (equally ; one like “3 
other) : pat heey (ike; in equal 
equalibiter (in a uniform manner) : eee 
ike omparsaeerka in the same relation). 

N. pariter equaliterque. Equally great, 
ra dine : 





aes The equanimity 

serves in his whole life, eee 
vita, et idem semper vultus, eadem frons 
(Cic.); also xquabilitas universe vite. 
With nimity, 2quo animo : patienter. 
EQUANIMOUS, #quo animo predi- 
tus: sibi constans. 


EQUATION, equatio: exequatio. 
sicticas isa * sari A 
ca (technical term). 


EQUATOR, circulus equinoctialis 
(Varr., L. L., 9, 18, § 24; Sen., Quint.). 

EQUERRY, equiso (vid. Val. Mar., 7, 
3, 2, extr.). 

EQUESTRIAN, eques (on horsebark). 
An equestrian statue, statua equestris. 
|| Skilled in horsemanship, equitandi 
peritus: equo habilis. 
equestrian, equo habilem esse; optime 
equis uti; equitandi itissi 
fl Relating to the order of equites at 
raed equester. The equestrian rank, 

tas equestris: locus equester (ordo 
aester = the equites as a body). 
Liv. has once equestris as masculine. 
EQUIANGULAR, angulis equis or pa- 


Tribus. 
EQUIDISTANCE, equilatatio (e. g., of 
allel lines, Vitr.). 
EQUIDISTANT, pari intervallo, Equi- 
distant from each other, equis or paribus 
intervallis distantes inter se (for differ- 
ence between wquus and par, cf. Equal). 


[= equidistans ( ). 
EQUILATERAL, equis lateribus. To 
describe an le on a given 
line, data linea um hateri- 
bus constitmere pretest {equilateralis 
(Censor.) ; equilaterus (Mare. Capell., 
and Firmic, Math: atus, eris (4u- 
son., Griph., 41) ; isopleuros (icé\zv Pos); 
Aus., Pref. ad Idyll, 13.] 
EQUILIBRIUM, momentum par Coop- 


poxia; vid. Col., 3, 12, 4) [not equilibri- | 
tas, which is @ translation 


by Cicero of | 

teenie nor equilibrium. Vid. Lat. Dict. : 
(i Sage ge equality kd weight, Varr.). 
in eg m, pari momento 


or suis ponderibus libratus; paribus ex- | 


aminatus ponderibus: tobein equilibrium, | 
to produce an equilibrium, pondere | 
so pensionem perficere: to preserce 
an equilibrium, to be in equilibrium, sua 
momenta sustentare (vid. Kuhkner ad Cic., 
p: 89); sud vi et suo nutu teneri; 
suis pondectinns librari: to place any thing 
in @ state of equilibrium, aliquid, velut in 
us constitutum, examinare (Sen., 
N. Quest., 3, 10, 3): the equilibrium of 
any thing is destroyed, portionum quitas 
turbatur (Sen., ib.): to lose one’s equilib- 
rium, labi. || lwpRopR., equitas (equali- 
a zequilibritas (equilibrium of the powers 
of nature — icovouia, xqualis tributio, 
Cic.) : political equilibrium, * equa civium 
itio. To preserve the equilibrium of 
parties in a state, providére, ne equa 
Civitatis conditio turbetur (after Sen., N. 
Quest., 3, 10, 3): to restore the equilibrium 
of any thing, arya seine sneer! oaeigt 
rursus in suum locum cogere (Cic., Tusc., 
» BaUTN 
EQUINOCTIAL, equinoctialis (Varr., 
Plin., Sen.). An peatiatal tide, equi- 
noctialis wstus (Sen.). 

EQUINOX, equinoctium (Cic.) : equi- 
noctiale tempus: squinoctiales hore. 
The vernal equinor, equinoctium ver- 
num: the autumnal equinor, equinoctium 
auctumnale. 

EQUIP, armare (ith arms or other in- 
strumenis): instruere (to furnish with): 
ormare: adornare: exornare (to fit out 
fully; implying a liberal expenditure ; 
Kooutiv, caxocyuety). JN. ornare atque in- 

: exornare atque instruere : com- 
parare (to provide with zeal and care). To 
equip soldiers, milites armare, armis in- 
Struere ; militibus arma dare: to equip 
troops with every thing necessary, copias 
omnibus rebus ornare atque instruere : 
to equip ships, naves armare, instruere, 
ornare, adornare; a fleet, classem Lepage 
ere, ornare, exornare, comparare : 
equip a fleet in a short time, erie ake 

sem efficere. || Clothe, vid. 
EQUIPAGE. [| Furniture of a mil 


horse, tent, camp, furniture, &c.). || Fur- 
niture of a body of troops, an ar- 
my &c., belli instrumentum et appara- 
: omnia, quz ad belli usum pertinent 
General Pedal impedimentam (the bag- 
; opposed to sarcine, that 

fier ; vasa, orum, were his 

of single sl for cooking his victuals, 
&c.). || Carriage and horses, car- 
et equi (vid. CanziaGE). At 
tendance, “fatiank ministerium, or 
plural, ministeria (Silver Age): famuli: 


<DANCE. 

EQUIPMENT, armatus, ts (as action ; 
no instance can be of instructio 
in this sense): arma (plural): armatura 
(the instruments with which any thing is 
equipped): armamenta (plural): instru 
Menta navalia (instruments with which a 


ship is equipped). 

EQUIPOISE. Vid Equirrriex. 

EQUIPOLLENT. Vid Equivalent. 

EQUIPONDERANCE, equipondium : 
momentum Gcoppoxia) ia)- 

EQU SITABLE, zquus. [Vid. Just-] 
| Jmpartial, equus: incorruptus. JN. 
incorruptus atque integer: studio et ira 
vacuus: tamquam medius nec in alterius 
favorem inclinatus. Vid lparTraL. 

EQUITABLY, juste: jure (vid. Just- 
LY). imes sine amore et sine cupid- 
itate: sine ira et studio: incorrupte: in- 
tegre. Vid. IarpaRTIALLY. 

EQUITY, equitas: justitia [Sy¥N. én 
JUsTICcE, vid} : moderatio : liberalitas 
g i eae judging, A 

ccording equity, EX w#quo: si 
zquum est: ut par est: to judge accord- 
| ing to equity, ex equo et bono judicare: 
| against all equity, contra fas: contra 
quam fas est: against all justice and 
equity, contra jus fasque: to perceive the 
| equity of any thing, equitatem alicujus 

rei perspicere. To judge according to 
| equity, integre, 





gre, incorrupte judicare. 

EQUIVALENT, idem valens: ejusdem 

alter To be equévalent, tantundem valé- 

re [vid. To Equat]. An equivalent, res 
ejusdem pretii (aot valoris). To give any 
body an equivalent, compensare alicui ali- 
quid (Cic.). 

EQUIVOCAL, ambiguus (e. g.. respon- 
sum: verba: and, figuratively, i ingenium, 
fides): dubius: dubius et quasi duplex 
(e. g., verba dubia et quasi duplicia, equév- 
ocal words): anceps (e. g., oraculum, re- 
sponsum): flexiloquus: flexiloquus et 
sa ayn (e-g.,oraculum, Cic.). An equiv- 


of homo ambigui in- 
genli or & fide: to give an equiro- 
cal answer, certi respondére ; ambi- 


e respondé 
EQUIVOCALLY, ambigue (e. £., scri- 
bere, dicere): ex ambiguo (e- g.. dictum). 
EQUIVOCALNESS, ambiguitas (e. g., 
verborum): amphibolia (du¢i6chia tm 


)- 
EQUIVOCATE, nihil certi respondére: 
 respondére: ambigue dicere. 
EQUIVOCATION, sermo ambiguus. 
Without equivocation, relictis ambiguitati- 
bus 


ERA, era (late Latin, Isidor. Bret ha 
tempus: etas. Before the Christian 
ante Christum natum. 

ERADICATE. |] Prope. [Vid Roor 
cp.] {j Lbxeropr., radicitus tollere atque 
extrahere aliquid (Cic.): omnes alicujus 
rei radices evellere et extrahere penitus: 
omnes alicujus rei stirpes ejicere : aliquid 
funditus tollere. JN. exstirpare et fun- 
ditus tollere; from any body's mind, Ta- 
dicitus extrahere aliquid ex animo (e. £., 
religionem ex animis hominum, Cic.); 
radicitus excutere aliquid alicui (Cic.) ; 
aliquid exstirpare ex animo (e. g., hu- 
Mmanitatem, Cic.). [> ~ eradicare pre- 
classical, and once in Varro. 

ERADICATION, exstirpatio (Col., prop- 
erly) : exstinctio: excidium (axnihilation). 

RASE, exstinguere : delére - inducere 
(inducere, especially of erasing whole pas- 
sages with the inverted sp ag 





ERR 


lere or corrigere (to correct a mistake, men- 
dum scripture, with the stylus): interlin- 
ere (to erase with a line through the word, 
&c., to be altered): expungere (erase with 
dots): radere, eradere (by erasure) : ex- 
sculpere (with the graving-tool). He com- 
pletely erased what he had written, que 
scripserat, ea plane exstinxit (Cic.). || La- 
PROPR., exstinguere: delére. 

ERASURE, litura (the smearing over a 
wax tablet). 

SRE. Vid. BEFORE. 

ERE-LONG. Vid. Soon. 

ERE-NOW, jam (already): antea, an- 


tehac. 

ERE-WHILE, olim: quondam: antea, 
antehac: quodam tempore (e. g., oppida 
quodam tempore florentissima). Syn. in 
ForMERLY. 

EREBUS, Erebus. 

ERECT. || PRropr., excitare (e. g., @ 
monument, @ tower): educere (to raise ta 
a great height; e. g., Pyramids) : statue- 
re: constituere (to place, &c.; a column, 
trophy, tent, &c.): exstruere (build up; a 
monument, &c.). ||Impropr., Erect my- 
self into (e. g., “to erect myself into a 
judge”): to erect one’s self into a tyrant, 
tyrannidem, or dominatum, or principa- 
tum occupare; into a king, regnum oc- 
cupare or sibi vindicare ; into an umpire, 
* arbitrum se offerre: * arbitri partes sibi 
sumere; into a judge, * judicis partes sibi 
sumere. || 7'o found, constituere: con- 
dere: to erect a commonwealth that will 
last, diuturnam rempublicam serere (Cic- 
ero): constituere rempublicam, que pos- 
sit esse diuturna [vid. ro Founp]: to 
erect a college, school, &c., * collegium, 
gymnasium instituere. 

ERECT, ag rectus: erectus: celsus 
et erectus. To place erect, erigere: to 
stand erect, rectum assistere: to walk 
erect, erectum vadere, incedere: one who 
can not walk erect, quem femora destitu- 
unt: to keep erect, sustinére ; sustentare : 
to keep one’s self erect, se sustinére (also 
figuratively), or (if one is in danger of 
falling) se a lapsu sustinére. 

ERECTION. || Act of raising, ex- 
structio: ewdificatio (the building of any 
thing): ductus muri (building of a wall) : 
constitutio (foundation). || State of be- 
ing erected, erectio (e. g., tignorum). 
|| Elevation of the mind, sublatio or 
exaggeratio animi. || Act of rousing, 
ee concitatio. || A building, 
v 


id. 
ERECTLY, by circumlocution. To 
walk erectly, erectum vadere, incedere: 
{C= erecte is late for “in a spirited man- 
ner,” &c. (e. g., judicare, loqui). 
ERECTNESS, status celsus et erectus: 
erectio (e. g., erectio firma corporis, Viir.). 
ERECTOR, by circumlocution with qui 
edificat, &c. 
EREMITE, homo solitarius: eremita: 
anachoreta (Eccl.), Vid. Hermir. 
ERMINE, mus silvestris (general term 
for ermines, badgers, &c.): * mustéla er- 
minia (Linn.). || The fur so called, 
* pellis muris silvestris or mustéle er- 
miniew. An ermine robe, indumentum ex 
pellibus murium silvestrium consarcina- 
tum (Ammian.): to be clothed in ermine, 
tergis murium silvestrium indutum esse 
(Sen. Fp., 90, 14). 
ERMINED, tergis murium silvestrium 
indutus (Sen. Ep., 90, 14). 
EROGATION, erogatio (e. g., pecunie, 


C)s 

EROSION, erosio (Plin.). 

EROTIC, amatorius (eroticus, Gell.). 

ERR. || Wander, errare: vagari: 
palari [Syn.in WANDER]. JN. vagari et 
errare. || 7'o miss the right way, er- 
rare: to err from, aberrare (unintention- 
aily and ignorantly): discedere ab aliqua 
re [vid. DEviarE]. || Mistake, errare: 
per errorem labi or labi only (to commit 
@ small mistake): in errore versari: er- 
rore captum esse (Lo be in error) : peccare 
(to sin, blunder, &c., from mistake, &c.). 
To err grievously, vehementer or valde 
errare ; toté re errare (7Jer.) or falli 
(S>¢F toto ceelo errare late, should not be 
used, according to Krebs, without a quod 
aiunt]: longe or procul errare ; probe or 
eg en cine (in the conversational 
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language of comedy ; [=g> not egregie 
errare): you err in this single point, in 
hoc uno erras: @ man can not err, errari 
nullo pacto potest. I think I shall not 
err if, &c., haud, ut opinor, erravero: 
with these rules you can not err, heec prie- 
cepta errare non patiuntur: if J do not 
err, nisi fallor, nisi animus (me) fallit ; 
nisi quid me fallit or fefellerit. 

ERRABLE, qui errare, &c., potest. 

ERRABLENESS, circumlocution by er- 
rare or in errorem labi posse. 

ERRAND, mandatum : negotium [Syn. 
in Commission]: to do an errand, man- 
datum exsequi, persequi, conficere, per- 
ficere, peragere: to do an errand in the 
most careful manner, mandatum exhauri- 
re; in acareless manner, negligenter rem 
mandatam gerere: to tell any body to do 
an errand, negotium alicui dare or man- 
dare; negotii aliquid alicui dare (Ter.): 
mandare alicui aliquid: to be ordered to 
do an errand by any body, mandatum da- 
tur mihi ab aliquo: aliquid facere jussum 
esse ab aliquo: to do any body's errand 
willingly, * mandatum alicujus lubenter 
peragere (Wyttenbach). 

ER , Vagus: errabundus. Erro 
in Plin. 

ERRATIC, erraticus (Varr. ap. Gell. ; 
stelle: homo. Delos, Ov. ; especially of 
plants, cucumis, &c.: vitis serpens mul- 
tiplici lapsu et erratico, Cic.). 

*mendum typographi- 
cum: * erratum typographicum (so Cic., 
Att., 6, 1, 7, erratum tabrile: error, post- 
Augustan in this sense, Quint., 1, 5, 47): 
* peccatum typographi (so paucis verbis 
tria magna peccata, Cic.): * vitinm typo- 
graphicum (gross blunder; vid. Quint., 
1, 5, 5, sgq.). A book in which there are 
many errata, * liber mendosus or men- 
dose descriptus: a book that is free from 
errata, * liber emendate descriptus or ab 
omnibus mendis purus. 

ERRONEOUS, falsus; mostly by error 
with genitive. An erroneous opinion. opin- 
ionis error (Cic., Off., 1, 8): opinio falsa. 
{c= Erroneus very late. In Col., 7, 12, 
5, for erronei canes, Ruhnken reads erro- 
nes canes. 

ERRONEOUSLY, per errorem (dy mis- 
take): perperam (opposed to recte): falso 
(opposed to vere or vero). 

ERRONEOUSNESS, vanitas (empti- 
ness); but mostly by circumlocution, to 
prove the erroneousness of an opinion, ali- 
quid falsum esse probare. 

ERROR, error: erratum (the latter, 
“an error’): lapsus (a slip): peccatum 
(a blunder committed ; also, a mistake in 
grammar, &c.): fraus (an error into which 
we are led by others ; a deceit practiced upon 
us): opinionis error: opinio falsa (an er- 
roneous opinion). To commit an error, 
errare: peccare : to fall into an (involun- 
tary) error, per errorem labi: to be in er- 
ror, in errore esse or versari; errore cap- 
tum esse; errore vagari, or (stronger) in 
magno errore versari: to acknowledge 
one’s error, erratum suum agnoscere: to 
lead any body into error, aliquem in erro- 
rem inducere or conjicere; aliquem in 
fraudem impellere; aliquem inducere, 
ut erret (also of things). You see how 
much of error is at the bottom of all this, 
vides, quanto hee in errore versentur: 
it is a great error to believe, &c., in mag- 
nis erroribus sunt ii, qui credunt, &e. 
|| Blunder, vid. An error of the press. 
[Vid. Erratum.] A clerical error, men- 
dum scripture. 

ERST. || First, vid. || Once, for. 
mer ly, vid. 

ERUBESCENCE. || Redness, rubor: 
{erubescentia, late, Tertull.), || Act of 
growing re d, circumlocution by erubes- 
cere; or rubor alicui suffunditur (af per- 
gons). 

- ERUBESCENT, subriiber (Cels.): sub- 
rubicundus (Cels., Plin.; both = reddish): 
erubescens (blushing). 

ERUCT, ructare (also with accusative 
of thing eructed): eructare (with accusa- 
tive of thing eructed). 

ERUCTATION, ructus: [eructatio late, 
Appul.}. To cause eructation, ructam gig- 
nere, movére, facere. 

ERUDITE, eruditus: literis eruditus : 





ESCO 


doctus: doctrina instructus. Jn. doctus 
atque eruditus. Vid. LEARNED. 

ERUDITION, doctrina: eruditio: lite- 
re. [Vid. LEARNING.] A person of great 
or extensive erudition, perdoctus: pereru- 
ditus: exquisita doctrind: preclara eru- 
ditione atque doctrinad ornatus: in quo 
sunt plurime literz. 

ERUGINOUS, eruginosus (Sen.). 

ERUPTION, eruptio (e. g., of Etna; 
also, hostile incursion, sally): initium : 
principium (beginning, e. g., of @ war). 
On the eruption of the war, bello erum- 
pente ; bello exorto. || Jncursion, in- 
vasion, vid. || Breaking out, scabies 
(general term) : lepra (leprosy) : mentagra, 
mentigo (on the chin): eruptio capitis: 
porrigo (on the head): pustule (heat-spots, 
pustules). To be covered with an eruption, 
scabie, pustiilis, &c., infici. 

ERUPTIVE, by circumlocution. To 
have an eruptive disorder, scabie infici; 
scabrum fieri; scabies invadit corpus 
(Col.). To be covered with an eruptive 
disorder, totum corpus invadit scabies, or 
invadunt pustul ; pustule toto corpore 
surguut (after Mart.). 

ERYSIPELAS, erysipélas, -atis (épu- 
oimeXus). 

ESCALADE, * scale muris admote, or 
scale only, or circumlocution by scalas 
mcenibus admovére or applicare; scalis 
muros aggredi or ascendere; positis sca- 
lis muros ascendere (Cas.). To take a 
city by escalade, *oppidum scalis (admo- 
tis) capere: to endeavor to take a city by 
escalade, scalas erigi jubére (Tac.): scalis 
(or positis scalis) muros ascendere or ag 


gredi. 

ESCALOP, pecten: pectunculus (dé 
minutive). 

ESCAPE, evadere: elabi (slip away, 
e. g., ex proelio; e manibus alicujus; cus- 
todiw, Tac.) : subterfugere (escape by some 
shift; poenam, periculum, Cic.): eftugere 
(fly away): expedire se (to set one’s self 
free, ab or ex aliqua re; seldom aliqua 
re): from (=out of) any thing, effugere 
ex (de, ab) aliqua re: from any thing (= 
avoid by flight), effugere aliquid (not ali- 
cui rei): from acrowd,-expedire se ex tur- 
ba (Ter.): from all occupation, expedire 
se ab omni occupatione (Cic.): from a 
person, etfugere aliquem, or de alicujus 
manibus; alicui or e (de) alicujus mani- 
bus elebi; alicujus manibus evadere : 
from the city, ex urbe elabi; oppido eva- 
dere: from a wreck by swimming, e nau- 
fragio enatare (Vitr., 6, pref. 1); also, in 
terram evadere (Liv.): from a danger, 
periculo evadere. || Avoid, fugere: defu- 
gere: declinare: vitare. Syn. in Avorn. 

ESCAPE, s., fuga: effugium : aberratio 
(e. g.,a dolore, molestiis, Cic.). To make 
one’s escape from prison, custodiw or vin- 
culis elabi: from the city, urbe elabi. To 
make one’s escape by flight, fag se subtra- 
here (secretly) ; ex fugé evadere; fugd se 
eripere. T'o assist a man’s escape by giv- 
ing him money, alicujus fugam pecunif 
sublevare: to have no other escape from, 
aliam aberrationem ab aliqué re nullam 
habére (Cic.). 

ESCHALOT, 
(Linn.). 

ESCHEAT, s. devolutio (technical 
term). Escheats, caduca bona: caducez 
hereditates (in Jurisconsulti, that is ca- 
ducus which falls away, as it were, from 
the intended heir; e. g., because he has no 
children, either to the other heirs, or, in de- 
Sault of such, to the emperor's privy purse, 
fiscus): bona vacantia (Inst. Just., 2, 6.4). 

ESCHEAT, v., caducum esse (abso- 
lutely) ; to any body, cedere alicui (gen- 
eral term), or * possessione vacua (Just.) 
cedere alicui. 

ESCHEW, fugere: defugere: declina- 
re: vitare: renunciare (alicui rei, to re- 
nounce; e€. g., ostreis in omnem vitam). 

ESCORT, s., presidium (as @ protec- 
tion): custodia (as@ guard). JN. custo- 
dia ac presidium: with an escort, cum 
preesidio; cum custodibus: with an es- 
cort of Macedonians, prosequentibus Ma- 
cedonibus: to give any body an escort, 
presidium alicui dare. 70 send any body 
any where with an escort, prwesidio dato, or 
cum custodibus aliquem mittere aliquo, 


*allium ascalanicum 
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ESCORT, v., presidio esse alicui: cus- 
todiz cae alicui (Syn. oor s.J: 
proséqui aliguem (as a mark of respect). 

ESCULENT. Vid. Ebrsve. 

SSCUTCHEON, insigne generis (after 
Cic., Suil., 31, 88), or insigne only (as gen- 
eral term). To be recognized or known by 
his escutcheon, ex insigni agnosci (Cas., B. 
C., 2, 6, of the admiral’s flag). 

ESOTERIC, quod éswrepixoy appella- 
mus, appellant, &c. (after quod éwrepe- 
xéy appellant, Cic., Fin. 5,5, 12; éswre- 
pixds, Luc. vit. Auct., 27): intrinsecus aus- 
cultantibus accommodatus (after Sen. Ep., 
33, 6); also, occultus or occultior: arca- 
nus: reconditus. [93> The esoteric doc- 
trines of, alicujus, &c., (tamquam) mys 
teria (e. g., rhetorum, Cic.): to declare or 
reveal any body's esoteric doctrines, alicu- 
jus (tamquam) mysteria enunciare. 

ESPALIER, arbor adminiculata or ju- 
gata, or adminiculata jugataque: to train 

ters, palare et alligare arbores. 

ESPECIAL, precipuus (as distinguish- 
ed before others ; opposed to communis, 
&c.) : maximus: vel maximus (the great- 
est). Especial care, antiquissima cura (e. 
g., navalis apparatus ei semper antiquis- 
sima cura fuit, Cic.). It was his especial 
care to, &c., nihil antiquius habuit (Cic.), 
duxit (Suet.), quam ut, &c.; longe anti- 
quissimum ratus est, &c., with infinitive 
(Ziv.): an especial affection for any body, 
precipuus quidam amor in aliquem: to 
be an especial favorite with any body, in 
magna esse gratia apud aliquem ; grati- 
osum or gratiosissimum esse apud ali- 
quem ; esse in sinu alicujus (in familiar 
style, Cic.); in oculis esse alicui or alicu- 
jus (Cic.); or aliquis me fert in oculis 
{Cic.). Therefore, I am an especial favor- 
tte with the publicans, itaque publicanis in 
oculis sumus (Cic.). 
ESPECIALLY, imprimis (refers to a 

inction p din with oth- 
ers, and in as high a degree as by the 
first among them: it is to adjec- 
tives and adverbs; may follow its word 
(vir magnus imprimis, Cic.], or have one 
tnterposed [id—imprimis ego memora- 
bile, &c.]; tt may be joined to a superla- 
tive [which Kritz denies, Pr. Introd., ii, 
289] ; and also gives prominence to a sin- 
gle word or action): precipue ( from pre 
and capere, refers to a distinction one pos- 
Sesses beers and over others; nearly = 
“ particularly,” opposed to communiter, 
communis. Hence, of what belongs espe- 
cially to the individual, and not to 
most men or all men, &c. It is properly 
used with verbs; sometimes, like preser- 
tim, to give prominence to one word or no- 
tion): presertim (pre, before; serere, to 
Connect: it denotes that what is said ap- 
plies in an especial degree to one case; it 
often, therefore, introduces an especial con- 
dition or case, presertim quum; quum 
presertim; presertim si. It can not 
stand with the principal verb of the sen- 
tence [ not virtus est presertim, but 
precipue, colenda], except when, after the 
general statement, wt adds a case to which 
it particularly applies (e. g., ego tibia vi, 
hac presertim imbecillitate magistra- 
tuum, prestare non possum: deforme 
est de se ipso predicare, falsa pr eser- 
tim]}): maxime (does not contain a com- 
parison with others, but strengthens the 
predicate itself. A especially, but also B, 
maxime A, sed et B: especially because, 
maxime quod: especially if, maxime si, 
of what is to be done, especially on a certain 
condition ; e.g., scribe aliquid, et maxime 
si Pompeius, &c., Cic.): potissimum (by 
preference to all others). Sitters it 
may help the pupil to tell him precipue 
should be to express a higher de- 
a@ree than is common, &c.; presertim, 
to define more particularly the case to which 
what has been said applies especially ; it 
does not, therefore, go with verbs (not pre- 
sertim florére. but precipue); maxime, 
to make a general statement apply with the 
most force to a particular case: im- 
primis occurs more than eleven times in 
Cicero; not twice only, as Sturenburg 
maintained. Especially if, presertim si; 
maxime si (vid. under maxime, abore. 
C= Never precipue si or quum). 4, 


distinct 
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and especially B, quum A, tum imprimis 
B; quum or tum A, tum maxime B; ut 
A, tam maxime B (rare, Cic.): especially 
because, maxime quod. But ially, 
presertim or imprimis autem (J not 
prwsertim vero or autem). And especial- 
dy, imprimisque ; et prwesertim ; maxime- 
que. Maxime is often strengthened by vel 
(e. g., hoc uno prestamus vel maxime 
feris, quod, &c.). 

ESPLANADE. ||“ The void space 
between the glacis and the first 
houses of the town,” quidquid herbidi 
terreni est or erat extra murum (Liz., 23, 
19, 14, as it usually is a grassy slope) ; lo- 
cus ezquus: planum (Sall., as levelled 
space). || Grass-plot, locus herbidus 
or (Hor.) herbosus. 

ESPOUSAL. jj Act of eepeatine. 
(vid. Espougats]. || Act of embrac- 
ing @ cause, defensio: patrocinium : 
propugnatio; or by circumlocution. Vid. 
“To ESPOUSE @ cause.” 

ESPOUSALS, sponsalia. To celebrate 
the espousals, sponsalia facere or rite fa- 
cere. The day of espousals, sponsalis dies 
(Farr.); dies sponsaliorum (Suet., Oct., 
23): the time of any body's espousals, tem- 
pus sponsum (or sponsam) habendi. The 
Jeast given on the occasion was ccena 
sponsalium (Plin., 9, 35, 58). 

ESPOUSE. |j Propr. Te betroth to; 
betroth one’s self to [vid. BerTRoTH). 
|| Zo marry, vid. |j lwpropr. To em- 
brace (an opinion, cause, &e.). To em- 
brace an opinion [vid. Emprace (end): 
to espouse @ cause, (1) = join a political 
party [vid. “to EMBRACE a cause:” (2) 
=to undertake its defence, patroci- 
nium alicujus or alicujus rei suscipere ; 
alicui or alicui rei patrocinari: propug- 
nare pro re. JN. defendere et propug- 


nare. 
ESPY. Vid. (1) ro Descry; and for 
Syn. To SEE: (2) To Spy. 
ESQUIRE, armiger (of a knight ; also 
as technical term for the English Esq.). 
ESQUIRE, v., comitari aliquem : inter 
comites alicujus aspici, &c. 
ESSAY, v. Vid. Arrempr, Try. 
ESSAY, s. || Attempé, trial, vid. 
|| Short treatise, vid. || Assay (of 


, Vid. 
ESSENCE, vis: natura: proprietas: 
natura atque vis: vis et natura: natura 
propria alicujus rei et vis (Cic.). ee 
Essentia, according to Seneca, was used by 
Cicero as translation of obcia, but it is not 
found in his extant works; Quintiiian 
says, odctay quam Plautus [al. Flavius] 
essentiam vocat; neque sane aliud est 
ejus nomen Latinum; he adds, of ens, € 
sentia: “que cur tantopere aspernentu 
nihil video, nisi quod iniqui judices ad- 
versus nos sumus”): (ipsa) substantia 
(post-Augustan ; ipsa substantia, Quint. : 
reality; opposed to opinio, Paul., Juris- 
consulti). {53> The best writers mostly 
translate “ essence” by ipse or verus: the 
of friendship consists in this, vera 
amicitia in eo versatur; vis amicitie in 
e€0 est: to look to the essence of any thing, 
rem ipsam spectare: to belong to the es- 
sence of any thing, alicujus rei proprium 
esse. [=> Quintilian has rei substantie 
convenire, to agree with its nature. || Es- 
sential oil, * essentia (technical term): 
* liquor tenuissimus: * flos succi (Bau.). 
\| Odor, vid. 











ESSENTIAL, proprius: in alicujus rei , 


natura positus: ad rem ipsam or ad rei 


naturam pertinens: cum re ipsa or cum | 
rei natura conjunctus (belonging to the | 


essence or nature of any thing): necessa- 
rius (necessary): gravissimus: magni 
momenti (very important). The essential 
point, caput rei (> cardo rei in Silrer 
Age); quod maxime rem causamque con- 
tinet (Cic.): an essential circumstance or 
point, res gravissima or magni momenti :* 
an essential cause, prima or precipua 
causa: only one point appears to be essen- 
tial, una res videtur continére causam 
(Cic.) : an essential condition, prima con- 
ditio: an essential difference, discrimen in 
ipsa rei natura positum or ad ipsam rem, 


or ad rei naturam pertinens: all states are | 
alike in all essential points, eadem omni- | 


um civitatum est natura. Not essential 


~~ 
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(vid. UNessENriaL] : substantia.’s 
(e. g., differentia, Tertuil.) belongs to mie 
siastical Latin. || Essential oils, *es 
sentialia, que vocantur, olei genera (as 
technical term). 

ESSENTIALLY, vole : precipue ; im- 
primis; * natura propria et vi: genere 
(in kind) or non gradu sed genere (after 
non genere sed gradu, de Opt. gen. Or., 
§ 4): to be essentially different, genere dif 
terre; ipsa rei natura diversum esse. 

ESTABLISH, statuere (to fiz firmly, 
of institutions, laws, &c., jus, jura; om 
nes partes religionis) : constituere (e. g., 
oppidum; decemviralem potestatem in 
urbibus; reges in civitate; imperium ; 
res; partes reipublice. Also—“ to estad- 
lish by proof ;” e. g., constituere bona non 
esse possessa, Cic.): efficere (to make out 
, animos esse mor 


one's power, liberty, dominion, &c.): mu- 
nire (to render safe against external at- 
tacks ; one’s infiuence, dominion): conglu 
tinare (to glue, as it were, together ; i. e. 
to connect or unite more firmly; friendship, 
a contract). To establish one in his opin- 
ions, animum alicujus confirmare: ito 
establish by proofs, rd Seppe confir- 
mare ; probare: to establish one’s self any 
where, certam sedem ac domicilium collo- 
care aliquo loco; domicilium sibi consti- 
tuere aliquo loco (to take up one’s resi- 
dence any where; e. g., Magnesi#); con- 
cedere aliquo habitatum (e. g., Argos, 
Nep.; e. g., of an exile quitting his coun- 
try to restde elsewhere): aliquo loco con- 
sidére; locum capere ac presidium po- 
here, constituere in aliquo loco (to take 
up a post; of soldiers); aciem, legiones, 
&c., constituere aliquo loco (of the gen- 
eral). Justin has statuere sedes ali- 
cubi. To establish one’s self as a merchant, 
*mercaturam instituere: to hare one's 
heart established, *immotum stare; also 
aliquam firmitudinem animi obtinére 
(Plaut.): animum suum or se coniir- 
masse. The Established Church, * ea ec- 
clesie forma, que est a republica sanc- 
tissime conatituta: cultus deorum ab-om- 
nibus fere civibus susceptus (when that as- 
sertion is true; after Cic., Legg., 1, 23, 60). 
ESTABLISHER, conditor : conciliator 
(e. g., pacis): firmator ( post-Augustan, 
pacis) : fundator (e. g., urbis Prenestine, 
Virg.). Vid. FounpER. 
ESTABLISHMENT, constitutio (e. g., 
of religious rites, religionum, Cic. ; potes- 
tatis, Quint.): confirmatio (e. g., perpetuz 
libertatis; also of establishing a point by 
arguments): conciliatio (of establishing 
by management of parties, &c.; €. g., gra- 
tie): descriptio (establishment by rules, 
regulating the powers, sphere of action, 
&e.; e. g., civitatis, magistratuum): ordi- 
natio (act of ordering, regula‘ing ; e. g., 
comitiorum, Vell.). The establishment of 
the court of Areopagus is due to Solon, a 
Solone constitutus est Areopagus (Cic.). 
|| dn establishment, institutum: (a) 
= School, vid. (8) House with body 
of servants, &c., familia: domus (whole 
household). To keep a large, a moderate, 
&c., establishment, uti familia optima, me- 
diocri, &c. (Nep., Att., 23, 3; but with 
reference to Roman manners): to have a 
splendid establishment (i. e., house, &c.), 
in primis bene habitare omnibusque opti- 
mis rebus uti (Nep., Att., 13,1). {| Ratz 
fication, confirmation, vid. 
ESTAFETTE, *cursor unica veredi 
cursura iter conficiens (verédus = a cou- 
rier’s horse, Cod. Just.) : eques citatus: 
eques citus. To summon any body by an 
estafette, properis literis accire aliquem 
Ti 


ac.). 

ESTATE. || State, vid. || Condi- 
tion, rank, vid. {| Landed property; 
usually with a real estate, preedium (some- 
times the house on the estate) : villa (a coun- 
try-house ; sometimes the estate): fundus 
(the real estate; usually with a country- 
house; villa is an architectural, fundus 
an economical, predium @ juridical term, 
Déd.). An estate in the country, rusticum 
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predium: ager: rus (properly, country ; 
opposed to town; then, by metonymy, for 
~ estate in the country”). (gp On the con- 
struction of rus, rure, in this sense, vid. 
Obs. in Farm, 8. 4 Estates, agri ( fields, 
tanded property) ; possessiones (posses- 
sions, whether land or not). [Vid. Prop- 
ERTY]. To lay out money in purchasing 
@ landed estate, pecuniam collocare in 
solo (Suet. Tib., 48): an estate near a 
town, propinquum rus (J'r., Eun., 5, 6, 
2). || The estates of the realm, * ordines 
imperii. || Man’s estate, xtas pubes: 
anni pubertatis (age of puberty); etas 
eonstans, or constans, que media dicitur; 
wtas adulta, firmata, confirmata, corrobo- 
rata (age of full manly strength). To 
come to man’s estate, robustiorem fieri; 
se corroborare ; pubertatem ingrédi: 
when he was now come to man’s estate, 
quum is se jam corroboravisset, et vir 
inter viros esset (Cic., Cel., 11, 6). 
ESTEEM. || Opinion, judgment, 
vid. || High value, reverential re- 
gard, xstimatio: observantia: existi- 
matio (wstimatio denotes the estimating, 
raluing, &c., of any thing, or its relative 
value; and in wstimatione dignus, sesti- 
matione aliqua dignus [both Cic., Fin., 8, 
13], i approaches the meaning of “high 
esteem ;" but it should not be used general- 
ly for the marks of esteem exhibited to any 
body, which is observantia [= the being 
attentive to a person); nor for the esteem in 
which a person is held by others, which is 
existimatio): reverentia (reverential re- 
' gard): dignatio (opinion; esteem caused 
by desert; perhaps not pra-Augustan ; a 
favorite word with Tac. and Sueton.; in 
summa dignatione alicujus vivere, Just.). 
To possess or enjoy esteem, alicui habetur 
honor, coli et observari: to be held in 
some esteem, esse in numero aliquo et ho- 
nore: aliquem numerum obtinére: to be 
held in very great esteem by any body, longe 
maximo honore esse apud aliquem: to 
have or feel esteem for any one, magni fa- 
cere (to value highly); vereri, revereri 
aliquem ; aliquem colere, tribuere alicui 
cultum (internal respect, regard); obser- 
vare, honorare aliquem; reverentiam ad- 
hibére adversus aliquem or prepstare ali- 
cui (to show outward respect to any one); 
hence, also, colere et observare aliquem: 
to show due esteem for any one, aliquem 
prosequi, with or without observantia (out- 
wardly, whether freely or by compulsion), 
A man held in no esteem, homo sine 
existimatione (Cic.): the esteem in which 
you are held, existimatio tua: to be held in 
high estcem and honor by the people, cum 
populo et in laude et in gratia esse. 
ESTE™M. 2, (a) (@ person) highly, 
magni (very highly, maximi) facere: ad- 
mirari, suspicere (to look up to; admira- 
ri, with admiration ; suspicere, with a 
sense of one’s own inferiority) : vereri: 
colere: vereri et colere (to feel reveren- 
tial, heari-felt respect): aliquem revereri; 
reverentiam adhibére adversus aliquem 
or prvestare alicui (to show reverential re- 
spect): aliquem observare or observantiad 
colere (general term, to give outward 
proofs of one’s respect). JN. observare et 
colere ; colere et observare ; observare et 
diligere: diligere carumque habére (of 
attachment): not to esteem any body, ali- 
quem nullo loco putare; aliquem despi- 
cere or despectare. (3) (A thing) high- 
ly, magni or magno estimare ([3>> not 
wstimare only) ; magni facere, habére, du- 
cere, pendére ; est honos alicui rei apud 
me: diligere (to like, &c., of persons and 
things; any thing in any body, aliquid in 
aliquo): lightly, parvi facere, wstimare ; 
haud magni pendére: not to esteem any 
thing at all, aliquid nullo loco numerare; 
wstimare nihilo, pro nihilo or nihil (Rams., 
§ 109, Not. 1, d); pro nihilo ducere, pu- 
tare; nihili or non flocci facere; despicere 
et pro nihilo putare ; contemnere et pro 
nihilo ducere ; it all one, juxta estimare 
(Sall., Cat., 2, 8): to esteem things equally, 
er one thing or person as much as another, 
aliquid alicni rei, or aliquem alicui, in 
gequo or parem ponere ; aliquid alicui rei 
ar facere; aliquem cum aliquo eodem 
oco et numero habére: res pari atque 
eadem eae Penere one more than an- 
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other, unum or unam rem alteri prepo- 
nere, anteponere, or (reversedly) postpo- 
nere, posthabére. || Consider, deem, 
vid. To esteem any thing an honor, du- 
cere aliquid glorie ; to one’s self, honori, 
gloriew sibi aliquid ducere; a credit, ali- 
quid ducere laudi or ponere in laude 
(Cic.): a favor, ponere aliquid in bene- 
ficio (Cic., Fam., 15, 4,12). I shall esteem 
it a favor if you will, mihi gratissimum 
feceris, si, &c. 

ESTIMABLE. || Valuable, esti- 
matione dignus or dignandus: estiman- 
dus. || Deserving esteem or regard, 
venerandus: venerabilis: honore dignus: 
observantid dignus: honestus: gravis: 
bonus: probus, &c. (good). A very esti- 
mable person, vir optimus existimatione 
omnium (of one universally considered so, 
Hor.); quovis honore dignus (Ter.). So 
estimable a person, homo ed existimatione: 
(23> ewstimabilis = “ that ts liable to be 
taxed ;” wstimatio is properly “valuation” 
(e. g., frumenti, &c.), but from context in 
wstimatione dignus, wstimandus, &c., has 
the meaning of “value” when applied to 
things ; e. g., of wisdom, health, Cic., Fin., 
3, 13, 43, 44. 

ESTIMATE, s. || Calculated ez- 
pense of a work, pecuniz conspectus 
ad totum opus absolvendum (Gell., 19, 
10): wstimatio (Vitr., pref., 10): rationes 
operis, antequam instituatur, expedite 
(vid. Vitr., praf., lib. 10): to make an esti- 
mate, sumtus wdificii consummare (Vitr., 
1, 1,4). Let architects make a careful esti- 
mate, architecti diligenter modum impen- 
sarum ratiocinantes explicent (Vitr., ib.), 
or caute summaque diligentid, antequam 
instituantur opera, eorum expediant ra- 
tiones (tb.): that men may get their houses 
completed for little more than the estimate 
had prepared them to expect, ut homines, 
&c., ad id, quod prwparaverint, seu paulo 
amplius adiicientes, edificia expediant (i. 
e., for little more than what they have got 
ready to meet the expense with, Vitr., ib.) : 
when the whole expense agrees exactly with 
the estimate, quum ad dictum impensa re- 
spondet (Vitr., ib.): every architect who 
contracts for the building of a public work, 
delivers in an estimate, architectus, quum 
publicum opus curandum recipit, pollice- 
tur, quanto sumtu id futurum sit (Vitr., 
ib.): to give acopy of the estimate to any 
body, wstimationem tradere alicui (Vitr., 
ib.): to add any thing to the estimate, ad 
estimationem adjicere aliquid (Vier., zb.). 
|| Calculation, judgment, opinion, 
&c., vid. A just estimate of his own powers 
(character, &c.), equa ac par sui wstima- 
tio (Vell., 1, 97). 

ESTIMATE, v. || Valwe, vid. || Cal- 
culate, compute, vid. 

ESTIMATION. — || Valuation, vid. 
Calculation, vid. || Opinion, vid. 
i| Esteem, vid. 

ESTIMATOR. Vid. VaLurr. . 

ESTRADE, equata planities (after 
sequata agri planities, Cic., Ver., 2, 4, 48). 

ESTRANGE. Vid. ALIENATE. 

ESTRANGEMENT. Vid. ALrEeNna- 
TION. 

ESTUARY, estuarium: adjicens mari 
navigabile stagnum (Plin.). 

ETERNAL, perpetuus (relatively, with 
reference to a definite end ; that of life, for 
example): sempiternus (like aidws, the 
everlasting, lasting as long as time it- 
self): wternus (like aldvos, the eternal, 
that which outlasts all time, and will be 
measured by ages, for tempus est pars 
quedam ewternitatis. The sublime thought 
of that which is without beginning and 
end, lies only in eternus, Did.) : immor- 
talis (having a beginning, but no end). 
JN. perpetuus et wternus; perpetuus ct 
sempiternus. Eternal snows, nives, quas 
ne estas quidem solvit: eternal friend- 
ship, perpetua et eterna amicitia : eternal 
hatred, odium inexpiabile (in aliquem): 
to give an cternal duration to any thing, 
weternitate rem donare. 

ETERNALIZE. Vid. Immorta.ize. 

ETERNALLY, perpetuo (perpetually, 
continually) ; semper (always): numquam 
non (never not): to live eternally, in wter- 
num vivere, «ternum esse, sempiternd 
frui vité, perpetua vita perfrui, evo sem- 
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piterno frui (all of continuance after death, 
the latter rather poetical) ; vigere memuria 
seculorum omnium; per omnium sxcu- 
lorum memoriam vivere; manére in ani- 
mis hominum, in eternitate temporum, 
fama rerum (improperly, to live forever in 
the memory of mankind ; the latter, Tac., 
Agr., 46, extr.): to last eternally, durare 
in wternum (Quint.). 

ETERNITY, eternitas: vis eterna 
(both of God, as a property; sternitas 
also = eternal duration; e. g. tempo- 
rum): tempus infinitum: evum sempi 
ternum (eternal duration): vita eterna: 
* vita altera (the next life): from eternity 
Gi. e., from a long time), ab eternitate, 
ex eterno tempore; ab infinito tempore: 
Sor an eternity (i. e., very long), etatem 
(vid. Ter., Eun., 4, 5, 8): for ail eternity, 
in perpetuum; in omne tempus; in wter- 
num (for all times, as Liv., 4, 4, in eter- 
num urbem condere : eternum 
alone is poetical ; and aliquid in eternum, 
or in omnem eternitatem non fiet, for 
numquam fiet, is not Lat.). For “through 
all eternity,” vid. ETERNALLY. 

ETERNIZE. Vid. Immortatize. 

ETHIC, } ad mores pertinens (Cic.): 

ETHICAL, moralis (Cic. de Fato, 
1, 1, quia pertinet ad mores—nos eam 
partem philosophiw de moribus appel- 
lare solemus; sed decet augentem line 
guam Latinamnominare moralem). An 
ethical teacher, officii magister (Cic., Tusc., 
2, 4, 12); qui artem vite profitetur (ib.): 
morum magister. Vid. Morat. 

ETHICS, philosophia moralis, or philo- 
sophie pars moralis (vid. quotation from 
Cicero, in Eruic): doctrina or scientia 
moralis: ea philosophia (or philosophisea 
pars), que est de vita et moribus (cf. Cic., 
Tusc., 3, 4, 8): philosophia, in qua de 
hominum vitd et moribus disputatur (as 
Cic., Brut., 8,31): philosophia, que vir- 
tutis, officiii et bene vivendi disciplinam 
continet (as Cic., Pis., 29, 71): or ea phi- 
losophie pars, qua mores conformari 
putantur (after Cic.,, Fin., 4, 2, 5): de- 
scriptio expetendarum fugiendarumve 
rerum (Cic.): cognitio virtutis (Tusc., 5, 
25, 71). Sometimes virtus only (e. g., ab 
lis inventa et Meats virtus est, Tusc., 
5, 1, 2); or officia, plural (e. g., hune lo- 
cum philosophi solent in officiis trac- 
tare, Cic., Orat., 21, 72): (Gg ethicé 
(Quint.); ethica, a (Lactant.). 

ETHNIC. Vid. HEATHEN. 

ETIQUETTE, mos et usus (general 
term for received custom) : morum elegan- 
tia (as constituting a finished gentleman). 

ETYMOLOGICAL, etymologicus (Gel- 
lzus, 1, 8, 1). 

ETYMOLOGIST, verborum scrutator 
et interpres (Cic.) or qui in enodandis no- 
minibus laborat (Cic.). 

ETYMOLOGIZE, in enodandis nomin 
ibus laborare: studiose exquirere, unde 
verba sint ducta (to investigate the deriva 
tion of words; vid. Cic., N. D., 3, 24, 62, 
Of, 1, 7, 23): vocabulorum, cur queque 
res sit ita appellata, causas explicare (to 
explain the meaning of words, Cic:, N. D., 
3, 24, 64). 

ETYMOLOGY. (1) The derivation 
of a word, origo; etymon (the true ex- 
planation and meaning of a word, by vir- 
tue of its derivation, Varr., R. R.,1, 48, 2; 
Gell., 18, 4, extr., where, etyma vocum et 
origines). (2) The deriving of a wora 
from a root, etymologia (the deriving 
and explaining of a word from its root, in 
Cic., Top., 8, 35, literally translated by ve- 
riloquium ; to which, however, he himself 
would prefer notatio): originatio (derira- 
tion, but only as @ term recommended by 
sume; Vid. Quint., 1, 6, 28): enodatio no- 
minum (the development of nouns, Cic., 
Top., 7, 31; N. D., 3, 24, 62). (b) Asa 
science, etymologice (Varr., L. L., 7.1, 
§ 4): etymologia: verborum explicatio 
... quam [Stoici] ety mologiam appel- 
labant (Cic., Acad., 1, 8, 32; he defines 
to be the explaining qua de causi queeque 
egsent nominata). 

EUCHARIST. Vid. Lorp’s SurPer. 

EUCHARISTICAL. || Relating ta 
the holy eucharist. By genttive, ew 
charistiw. The eucharistical sacrifice, eu- 
charistie mysterium (Augustin). ||\Con 


EVAC 
taining thanksgivings, grato animo 
beneficia gratiarum actio- 


ys alge buccinator (as sarcas- 
the expression, the trumpeter; e. g., alicu- 


Jos ee aks. of any body, alicu- 
contamed in 


eulogy 
dead, feadatio mortui 
term: in later writers, Fea ae: dl eng 
grricus, sc. Sermo) ; bris ; 
funebres: fo pronounce a eulogy 

over any body, aliquem laudare ; 
de alicujus laudibus; sermonem cum ad- 
miratione laudum alicujus instituere (in 
@ conversation): to write a eulogy upon 
any person or thing, laudationem alicujus 
or alicujus rei scribere. 

EUNUCH., adempte virilitatis: exsec- 
tus : euniichus: homo castratus (Bhether 


comedy: secare, 
EUPATORY, Seen ey al3o 
onia) *eu rium (Linn 
*eEUPHEMISM, “cuphomism 


PHEMISTIC. 

EUPHEMISTIC, by circumlocution with 
tristitiam rei lenitate verbi mitigans, or by 
*per euphemismum. 

EUPHONY, vocalitas (que wage di- 
citar, Quint. 1, 5, 24): sonus di 

vis, jucundus, or elegans : ainereis om or, 
peels numeri: sonus (im language) : 
nmumerorum jucunditas: numerus oppor- 
tune cadens (Quint.). For the sake of eu- 


jucunda (Cic.): to ) prefer one word to an- 
other of the same meaning, on the ground 
of euphony, inter duo, que idem signifi- 
cant et tantundem valent, quod melius so- 
net, malle (Quintilian's definition of vo- 


). 
EUPHORBIA, euphorbia: euphorbi- 
um (both Plin.). 

EVACUATE. [| To empty, vid. {| To 
void by any of the excretory pas- 
sages, evomere: exspuere: praia oe 
per os reddere (of bringing up); * 
alvum reddere. || To purge the Sane 
els, &c., alvum inanire (Piin.);: 
Lpckvaly solvere, subducere, dejicere, or 

ejicere only. Any thing is as good asa 
purgatice for evacuating the bovels, ali- 
medicamenti instar est ad eileen 
alvos (Plin.). || To withdraw tro 
Srom.-. To evacuate a town, urbe ex sh 
re (especially of soldiers): urbem relin- 
quere (to quit & from necessity): copias 
ex urbe educere (of the general): presi- 
dium ex urbe removére (to agente dy @ 


i hur hed quitted the islands) : 
cuefacere, general term for to empty 
(e. g., the benches, subsellia, Cicero, where 
the reading is not quite certain); but va- 
cuefacere Scyrum (Yep.) Yate to remove all 
tts inhabitants. || Annul, vid 
EVACUATION. | Discharge, &c., 
exinanitio: alvi dejectio (by means of med- 
icine): no evacuation fe venter nihil 
an to have had no evacuation for sev- 
pluribus diebus non descendit 
are || The withdrawing of troops, 
&c., * excessus ex urbe (after 
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under EvaccuatE=“withdraw troops.” 
After Porsena’s evacuation of Italy, post- 
quam Porsena ex agro Romano excessit: 
such was the evacuation of Croton, ita Cro- 
tone excessum est. 
EVADE. Vid. ro ErvpDe. 
EVANESCENT, fragilis: caducus: 


errr (poetical, and not pre-August- 


nV VANGELICAL, evangelicus (ecclest- 

[ The terms * ecclesia evangelica, 

* evangelico- reformata, * evangelico-Lu- 
therana = be used as technical terms to 
describe the German Protestant Churches.] 
To lice an evangelical life, * evangelicam 


sectari (Augustin.). 
EVANGELICALLY, *evangelice. 
EVANGELIST. || Author of a gos- 
pel, evangelista (ecclesiastical, udent.). 
Preacher of the Gospel, evangeliza- 
tor (Tertul.): evangelii preedicator. 
EVANGELIZE, by pocemtocaan : e. 


nem regres cg 1,7; 
: *hominum animos ad verum 
: *ad doctrinam 
Christianam convertere. 
EVAPORATE. | Trans. exhalare : 
evaporare, Geil, is not 
Ns., exhalari 


eae vapore, Soaticek rare, Lucr., vidi- 
alta exhalare vapore, &c.): evanes- 
ror to oe Cate eee of min- 
eral waters, aque calide evanuerunt, 
&c.): vaporare (post-Augusian, Plin., 
aque vaporant et in mari ipso). 
EVAPORATION, exhalatio: exspira- 
tio: oy pipe “9 Cic., of the ecaporation 
from the earth [>> evaporatio ( post- 
Augustan ; dent Sen. ; nivis, Gell.): re- 
spiratio (from the water): vaporatio (e. g., 
inundantium aquarum, Sen.) : eraporation 
from the earth, from the waters, vapores, 
qui a sole ex agris ps aptncontets aquis 
paige (Cic.); also, 
exspirationes, aspirationes. 
EVASION, latébra (only in singular ; 
ahiding-place=a pretext): deverticulum: 
deverticulum ac fiexio (an erasion, as op- 
posed to @ straight-forward course, Cic., 
Pis., 22, 53, but not in this sense): excu- 
satio (an excuse): causa simulata or spe- 
ciosa (an apparent or specious reason). To 
make or seek erasions, deverticula. dever- 
ticula flexionesque querere ; tergiversa- 
Yi (to twist and turn one's self about, to en- 
deavor to keep aloof from a point): to find 
Some evasion. rimam aliquam reperire 
(proverb, Plaut., Curc., 4, 2, 24): to hare 
some evasion ready, latebram habére : he 





, terre exhalatio- | 


EVEN 


sus, mountainous): equus et planus (e. 
g. locus). To erect a building on even 
ground, edificium plano instituere. 
The even tenor of his life, equabili- 
tas in omni Vita or universe vite: to make 

equare, complanare (e. g., manibus, 


par (opposed to impar). To at 
and even, impar. 
EVEN, ade., etiam (in nearly every ap- 


plication of the English word, especially 
with comparatires, and “nay even” [im- 
mo potius] after a negatire clause, and 
after tantum abesse—aut, &c-.): 
even,” “ even,” with superlatives): 
et (the use of et for etiam has been disput- 
ed, but is found in Cicero in the following 
cases: (1) = preterea, at the be- 
ginning of a clause; (2) with igitar, erzo, 
when et stands first with the word it refers 
to, and the igitur or ergo in the third place 
[affectus animi laudabilis, et vita igitur 
laudabilis, &c.]. (3) After relative pro- 
nouns and conjunctions, quum, quod, &c. 
{illud, quod et in testimonio, &c.]. (4) 
Before a names and demonstrative 
eee goa eee particle standing at the 
d of its clause, or after one word of it 
or two, if they are such as can not be sep- 
ey [spes est, et hunc miserum, &c-}. 
(5) In ut—sic et. (6 In non solum or 
non modo—sed et. (7) Im et nunc; 
Pr. Intr., 2, 227). Sometimes ipse, adec. 
Even virtue herself is despised, ipsa virtus 
contemnitur: eren his enemies onal not 
restrain thetr tears, vel hostes lacrimis 
temperare non potuerunt: eren you are 
angry with me, tu adeo mihi succenses : 
even if, etiamsi: eren now. jam nunc @ 
e., before one could well : eren 
etiamtunc, etiamtum (still, up to that time, 
&e.): even though, ut jam (e. g., ut jam 
omnes incipientes sint miseri—non est 
tamen, &c.); and even, nay even (of a 


| stronger 


| nia, atque adeo im senatu ; 


answered by an evasion, alio responsio- | 


nem suam derivavit: to hare recourse toa | 


strange attempt at evasion, se mirificam in 
latebram conjicere (Cic., De Dir., 2. 20, 
evasion, directe or to 
(athens inom wandering from the point). 
EVASIVE, ambiguus (of uncertain 
meaning ; e. g., responsa, Suet., Tib., 34) : 
fictus et sim (kypocritical), or by ctr- 


cumlocution. To give an erasive answer, | 
alio responsionem suam derivare ; tergi- | 


versari, or huc, illuc tergiversari (to go 
backward and forward, &c.). 
EVASIVELY, ficte et simulate (e. g., 


ac Nagai ie Moe cg on, vespe- 
| rascit (Ter.) ; advesperascit (Cic.) ; inves- 


EVE. jj brevis vid. || Evening 
preceding a holy day, dies proximus 
ante diem festum. Vigilie is “a fes- 
tival celebrated in nigh:.” ImPpRoPR. 
To be on the eve of any thinz, aliquid in- 
stat (e. g., bellum) ; aliquid impendet (e. 
g., contentio, tempestas, &c.). Vid. “ To 
be Near.” 

EVEN. Vid. Evente. 

EVEN, adj., equus (not departing from 
the horizontal line, lerel; not rising or 
sinking ; opposed to acclivis, going up, oT 
declivis, geing down, sloping ; or superi- 
or, that lies higher; or inferior, that lies 
betas planus (plain, flat, without ob- 
to asper, 
rshen uneven ; or montanus or montuo- 








assertion, correcting a 
statement), atque adeo (e. g.. intra me- 
a force 
which sometimes belongs to atque algne). 
||“ Even so” (tn answer), etiam. {| 4s— 

even so. Vid. Just as, &c. 
EVEN, v. |] To level [vid. “to make 

ener). To equalize, vid. 
EVEN-HANDED, zquus : incorrup- 
tus : tamquam medius nec in alterius fa- 
vorem inclinatus. Vid. Just, lrpar- 


TIAL. 
| EVENING, vesper 
“Taper arene oud pros 


tem us vespertinum: [=~ 
(Sall., Fug. 21, 2); extfemum fempuc dil 
(Het., B. G.,8, 15, 6): toward igi io 


aa aan relly apt ter pg perves- 
der de dag bets 9, 2, in.) : im the eren- 
me before, pridie vesperi: yes- 
terday heri the 


ipso die, quo excessit e vita 
(i €., om the day of his death) : early in the 
evening, as the evening was coming on, 
primo vespere; prima ae (Cas, B 
C., 1, 2): evening is coming 


perascit ; jam serum est diei (Lir.) : when 
See ee an ee 
nato in vesperum ( ); precipite die 
(Liv.): Good evening ! salve! to wish any 
body good evening, salvére aliquem ju- 
beo: that comes or tn the evening, 
vespertinus (= “evening,” as adj.). To 
pay an evening visit, convenire aliquem 
vesperi: to receive an evening visit, ali 
peas h phar or’ 


body, ebecodecsmeltnadip mptbesetias | 
vesper rubens (Virg.): evening prayers, 
*preces vespertine. The erentng twi- 
light. (Vid. Twiticur.] The ecening 
breeze, * aer vespertinus ; aura vespertina 
(Varr.). Eventng primrose, * enothéra 
biennis. |] Impropr. The evening of life, 
vi 


EVER 


ter predam dispertire): ad libram: ad 
regulam: ad libellam: ad normam et li- 
bellam (horezontally, so that a spirit-level 
or similar instrument would detect no de- 
viation). 

EVENNESS. || Levelness, equalitas 
(Sen., Plin.): lévor: lévitas (smoothness 
of surface; levitas, also, of an even style, 
never rising to sublimity, nor sinking into 
tameness, &c.). || Regularity, &e., 
zquabilitas (e. g., of motion, motis, Cic.: 
also of an unornamented propriety of style, 
&c.). || Impartiality, vid. || Even- 
ness of mind, temper, &c., equus an- 
imus: equitas animi (J4§> equanimitas, 
(unclassical) : constantia (as the result of 
Jjirmness of character) : animi tranquillitas : 
animus tranquillus (calm peace of mind). 

EVENT, res gesta: tactum (deed): ex- 
itus: eventus (differ nearly as our “event” 
and “result,” Cic., Invent., 1, 28, 42; even- 
tus est alicujus exitus negotii; in quo 
quweri solet, quid ex quaque re evenerit, 
eveniat, eventurum sit; hence, also, exitus 
eventusque ; eventus atque exitus) : finis 
(the end): casus (an accident, accidental 
result, Tac., Hist., 1, 4, 1, casus eventus- 
que rerum, qui plerumque fortuiti sunt). 
Disastrous events, res adverse, misere ; 
casus calamitosi, miseri: a tragical, shock- 
ing, &c., event, casus horribilis, tristis: 
an unexpected event, casus improvisus, in- 
opinatus : varying events, rerum Vicissitu- 
dines. ||In the event of; vid. “if.” 
At all events, certe; saltem. 

EVENTERATE, exenterare ; evisce- 


rare. 

EVENTFUL, by circumlocution, * an- 
cipites variosque casus habens: * prop- 
ter ancipites variosque casus memorabi- 
lis. Sometimes byille: I shall never forget 
that eventful night when, &c., memini nec 
unquam obliviscar noctis illius, quum, 
&c. (Cic.). Seneca has vita actuosa, but 
only of a restlessly active life. Sometimes 
eventful means filled with disastrous 
events ; as, an eventful day, dies tunestus, 
luctuosus (Pliny has decretorius dies, de- 
cisive, bringing about a decision: fatalis 
dies is one that was fated to see the destruc- 
tion of a city, &c.): that was an eventful 
day to me, illo die res mire evenerunt mihi. 

EVENTIDE, vespertina hora: vesper- 
tinum tempus. Vid. EveNninG. 


EVENTILATE. || Winnow, vid. 
|| Discuss, vid. 

EVENTILATION. — || Winnowing, 
vid. || Discussion, vid. 


EVENTUAL, by circumlocution with al- 
iquando tandem. There is some hope of 
the eventual restoration of this miserable 
man, spes est, et hunc miserum et infeli- 
cem aliquando tandem posse consistere 
(Cic.). To make eventual provision for 
any thing, consulere et prospicere, ut al- 
iquando, &c. 

EVENTUALLY, aliquando (at some 
time or other) : ad extremum; ad extre- 
mum ...denique (at last): ifany thing of 
this sort should eventually happen, si quid 
hujus simile forte aliquando evenerit 


EVER, || Always, semper (opposed 
to numquam) : usque (always, within a 
definite limit: semper represents time as a 
space; usque, as a continuous line: 
semper = omni tempore: usque =nullo 
tempore intermisso; continenter); per- 
petuo (of uninterrupted continuance to the 
end of a space of time). || With superla- 
tives, ever is translated by quisque: “the 
best things are ever the rarest,” optimum 
quidque rarissimum est: or thus, the best 
men are ever the last to suspect, ut quisque 
est vir optimus, ita difficillime suspicatur, 
&c. (with accusative and infinitive): or by 
comparative, the happiest time ever seems 
the shortest, tanto brevius tempus, quo fe- 
licius est. || 4t any time, umquam 
(aftsr negatives, in questions of appeal, 
that are virtually negative ; after quam, in 
@ comparative clause ; after vix): quando 
(after num, né, si): aliquando (“at some 
time,” of wider extent than quodam tempo- 
re, and not peculiar to dubitative and in- 
terrogative forms like umquam: it may, 
however, stand in interrogations, quis ci- 
vis meliorum partium aliquando? but 
here it Cees not mean “who was ever,” but 
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“who was ever of better political principles 
than he was onceé” It, however, some- 
times stands like umquam, in the second 
member of a comparative sentence, magis 
opportuna opera nonnumquam, quam al- 
iquando fideli: it may also stand with ul- 
lus: querere—ea num vel e Philone vel 
ex ullo Academico audivisset aliquan- 
do, Cic., Acad., 4,4, 11): ecquando (in in- 
dignant questions, to express emotion, &c., 
ecquando te rationem factorum tuorum 
redditurum putasti? ecquando tu... vi- 
disti? ecquando ... isto fructu ... quis- 
quam caruit?). Jf ever, si quando; si 
quando umquam (Liv., 10, 14); si ali- 
quando; si umquam (implying a doubt 
that there ever was) : if haply ever, si forte al- 
iquando: whether—ever, num—aliquando, 
num—umquam: whether... ever, if not, or 
unless, ecquando (or ecquandone) ... nisi 
or si non (Cic., Agrar., 2, 7,17, De Fin., 
5, 62, 63). Shall I ever, if I now, &c., ec- 
quando .... si nunc? (Liv. 5, 44, 2). 
|| Forever [vid. Erernatty]. || As 
implying unlimited magnitude; 
ever so, quantumvis: quamvyis (e g., quan- 
tumvis magnus, quamvis magnus); or, 
after some pronominal adjectives and ad- 
verbs, by the appended ...-cumque (e. g., 
ever so great, quantuscumque , ever so 
small, quantuluscumque. So ubicumque, 
oe (Obs. The proper English idiom in 
such phrases as ‘to ask never so much,” 
“to charm never so wisely,” &c., is neg- 
lected by many modern writers, who use 
“ever” from ignorance. Vid. Webster's 
Dict.| With ever [never] so great an army, 
quamvis magno exercitu. || At all: “not 
—ever the happier,” &c, [Vid. “at 
ALL.”] || As an intensive word after as 
[e. g., @s soon as ever I can]. Vid. Pos- 
SIBLY. 

EVERGREEN, perpetuo virens (Plin.): 
folia hieme non amittens ; qui (que, quod) 
folia hieme non amittit (Varr., R. R., 1,7): 
semper Viridis (} Cic., from Boethus, Div., 
1, 9, 15, semper viridis—lentiscus). T'o 
be an evergreen, perpetuo virére (Plin., 
16, 10, 14); folia hieme non amittere. 

EVERLASTING. [Vid. ErEernat. ] 
|| As substantive, eternitas. From 
everlasting, ab infinito tempore; ex (om- 
ni) eternitate (Cic.): to everlasting, in 
eternum. [@g> Not in secula seculorum. 
(a= Lactantius has, of the Deity, qui et 
fuerit a seculis et sit futurus in secula.) 
|| A plant so called, *aizoon (Linn.): 
* antennaria (Brown: al. gnaphalium), 

EVERLASTINGLY. Vid. EreRNALLY. 

EVERMORE [vid. ALways]: for ev- 
ermore, in eternum. 

EVERSION. Vid. OverTHROW, s. 

EVERT. Vid. OvertrHrRow, v. 

EVERY, quisque, queque, quidque, 
and (used adjectively) quodque (every one 
that belongs to a certain number or whole ; 
one as wellas the other; hence, “all,” 
but considered individually) : quivis: qui- 
libet, with the two neuter forms, quid- and 
quod-vis ; bee and quod-libet; the quid- 
forms used substantively ; the masculine 
and feminine have but one form (every one 
= “any one you please ;” but quivis is sub- 
jective, referring the choice to the person 
addressed ; quilibet, objective, referring it 
to chance: any one that turns up, no matter 
which) : omnes, plural (all; including, 
therefore, every individual composing the 
whole, but not considering them individu- 
ally, but inclusively) : omnis (in singular, 
is also used for “ every,” with a singular 
substantive ; it denotes that the substantive 
is to be taken as a whole, as the name of a 
class, so that what is said of it holds good 
of all the class; e. g.. omnis de officio 
questio duplex est; this is true of every 
kind of discussion about points of moralli- 
ty ; so omni Officio satisfacere alicui; i.e., 
by services of every kind). Every single 
(one), unus quisque ; unUs quivis; unus 
quilibet, or quilibet unus (this addition of 
the unus strengthens the individualiz- 
ing power of the pronouns ; the distinc- 
tions, of course, remain the same). Let ev- 
ery man retain whatever he possesses, quod 
cuique obtigit, id quisque teneat. In the 
days of our ancestors the experienced were 
employed for this service, but now ev 
body, no matter who, apud majores adhi- 
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bebatur peritus, nunc quilibet. Every 
body loves himself, se quisque diligit.. Pom- 
pey feared every thing, that you might not 
Jear any thing, timebat Pompeius omnia, 
ne aliquid vos timeretis.. Every man of 
them (e. g., was killed), ad unum omnes, 
omnes ad unum. {> Sometimes “ ev- 
ery” is translated by nullus non, nemo non, 
as a more emphatic exclusion of all excep- 
tions, and sometimes by quicumque (“ any 
one whichsoever it be,” Agesilaus non de- 
stitit, quibuscumgue rebus posset, pa- 
triam juvare). Before every thing, omni- 
um primum; ante omnia, <a When 
“every” refers to any numerical distribu- 
tion, the distributive numerals are to 
be used ; e. g., bine venationes per dies 
quinque ; i. e., two every day for five days; 
so for gery day, month, year, singulis die 
bus, mensibus, annis, &c. (but also quot 
diebus, mensibus, annis, &c.), . Every 
hour, in singulas horas, or in horas only. 
For Every pay, vid. below. || Every 
tenth man, decimus quisque: every five 
years, quinto quoque anno ( with the 
singular and an ordinal number). || Ev- 
ery day, quotidie: quot diebus: nullo 
non dit (more emphatically including all, 
by denying that there is any exception) : 
singulis diebus (on each day as it comes) : 
in (singulos) dies (from day to day, from 
one day to another, implying that there is 
a progressive increase or decrease of the 
things spoken about). || Every thing 
= “all tn ail,” omnia (e. g., filius. ei om- 
nia est, is every thing to him). 

EVERY BODY, quisque: unusquis- 
que: quilibet: quivis [Syn in Every]: 
omnes, euncti (all, all together) ; also, 
an interrogation with quis est, qui, &c. (e. 
g., would not every one believe? quis est 
qui non arbitretur?) Also, by nemo non. 
(<= Nemo has not neminis or nemine, 
but nullius, nullo are used: he is loved by 
every body, a nullo non diligitur. Every 
body who, quicumque (whosoever). 

EVERY DAY, adj., quotidianus ( prop- 
erly and figuratively): vulgaris: tritus 
(usual): obsoletus (become common). IN. 
usitatus et quotidianus; vulgaris et obso- 
letus ; communis et vulgaris: an every- 
day thing, res pervagata et vulgaris. 
One’s every-day clothes, vestis quotidiana: 
every-day life, quotidiane vite consuetu- 
do. For its adverbial use, vid. Day. 

EVERY TIME, omni tempore: sem- 
per: numquam non (when a verb follows). 
Every time that, quotiescumque. 

EVERY WHERE, omnibus locis: ubi- 
que (every where, wheresoever it be): ubi- 
vis; ubicumque ; ubicumque terrarum or 
gentium ; ubicumque terrarum et genti- 
um : from every where, ex omnibus parti- 
bus, undique (from all sides, places) : un- 
delibet (whencesoever you please) : from ev- 
ery where, whencesoever it be, undecume 
que : to every where, quoque versus or ver- 
sum; in omnes partes: every where about, 
per omnes partes, circum undique. 

EVERY WHIT. Vid. ALreGETHER, 
QuITE. 

EVICT, evincere (legal technical term 
for gaining possession by a legal decision ; 
e. g., sive tota res evincatur, sive, &c., 
Ulp. ; also in the sense of proving, Hor.: 
hos evincet amare, rare, poetical). Vid. 
PRovE, EsTABLIsH. 

EVICTION, evictio (jurist. technical 
term; vid. Evict). 

EVIDENCE, v., testimonio esse: pla- 
num facere (make it clear), Vid. Prove. 

EVIDENCE, testimonium: oral evi- 
dence, testimonium vocis: to give evi- 
dence, testimonium dicere ; about any 
thing, de aliqué re; against any body, in 
aliquem : to bf dese evidence, testimonium 
refellere: to be an evidence, testimonio 
esse: to give evidence about any thing, 
testimonium alicujus rei dare or reddere: 
to be or serve for an evidence of any thing, 
alicui rei testimonium dare (ef persons 
and things); alicujus rei esse testimoni- 
um (of things): it may serve for an cvi- 
dence of it, that, &c., ejus rei esse testi- 
monium, quod, &c. ; rem esse testimonio, 
quod, &c.: to quote an evidence Sor any 
thing, testimonium alicujus rei proferre : 
to produce an evidence of any thing, alicue 
jus rei testimonium afferre (e. g., laboris 
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‘sai periculiq ue, Cas., of a soldier who pro- 
duced his shield): to give an important ev- 


CUMSTANTIAL, and add multa 
plurima) signa concurrentia (after Auct. 
ad Herenn.), and : to convict any body on 
circumstantial evidence, argumentoram or 
testimoniorum, qu per se nihil reum ag- 
gravare videantur, con; ione alicujus 
factum convincere (after Quint., 5,7, 18): 
to hesitate and prevaricate in giving his 
evidence, titubare, inconstanter loqui (ad 
Herenn.). || To turn king’s evidence, 
indicium profiteri (general term) : * de al- 
indicare: to offer 


to arguments than to evidence, apud me 
oe argumenta valent, quam testes. 

ings for which we have the evidence of 
our senses, que sensibus percipiuntur ; 
quz omnem sibi fidem sensibus confir- 
mant, id est, incorruptis atque integris 
testibus (Cic.): [> evidentia is used 
with perspicuitas by Cicero as a transla- 
tion of the Greek évdpy ea (lucid statement) 
= “res—clare, atque ut cerni videantur, 
enuntiare.” 

EVIDENT, evidens : perspicuus, aper- 
tus, manifestus: testatus (shown, as it were, 
by witnesses): notus, cognitus (known) : 
certus (certain): planus (intelligible, 
plain): clarus: lucidus: dilucidus: ilus- 
tris (bright, lucid). It is evident, est per- 
spicuum, planum, oRereoe be reac 

in est; lucet; liquet; per- 
Po i ce caal b Evident marks d 
crime, expressa sceleris vestigia: to 
evident, oculis subjicere ; ante oculos po- 
nere: he said that he would make it evi- 
dent that, se planum facturum, &c. (in- 


Sinitive). 

EVIDENTLY, evidenter (Liv.; e. g., 
evidenter peenitére, arguere, Macedénum 
partis esse): manifesto or manifeste : 
aperte (openly) : dilucide (clearly): palam 
(openly before the world): oculorum judi- 
cio. To see evidently, plane, aperte, pe- 
nitus, perspieue vidére ([g not evi- 
denter vidére) : to be evidently false, per- 
spicue falsa esse (Cic.). 

EVIL, adj. [Vid. Bap, WickEeD.] To 
look with an evil eye on any thing, invidé- 
re aliquid alicui. 

EVIL, s., malum (general term): in- 
commodum (unpleasant occurrence, state, 
&c.). To be an evil, in malis esse: to look 
upon any thing as an evil, aliquid in ma- 
lis habére, ponere, or ducere: to increase 
an evil, malum augére (to increase an evil 
one is already suffering) ; malum malo ad- 
dere (to add a new evil to one already ex- 
isting): you would but increase the evil, in 
ulcere tamquam unguis exsisteres (Prov., 
Cic. Dom., 5, 12): one evil follows anoth- 
er, vara vibiam sequitur (Prov., Auson., 
Pref. ad Monosyll., after 17 Idyll.): no 
evil happened to him, nihil mali accidit ei; 
so incommodum accidit (Cic.): to speak 
evil of any body, male loqui alicui (Ter., 
Phorm., 2, 3, 25); maledicere alicui; ma- 
ledice contumelioseque dicere de aliquo 
(Cic.) ; maledice et igne loqui (Liv., 
45, 39, 5): to wisk any body evil, male vel- 
le alicui (Plaut., Asin., 5,1,13). May evil 
overtake Antonius! L. Antonio male sit! 
To be plotting evil (against any body), 
male cogitare (de aliquo, Cic., Sen., 6): 
you are a messenger of evil, male narras 
(Cic.) ; acerbum nuncium perferre (ali- 
cui, Cic.) : to ward off, lessen, avoid an evil, 
incommodum rejicere, deminuere, devi- 
tare (Cic., Invent., 2, 5, 18): to remedy an 
evil one has suffered, incommodum accep- 
tum sarcire (aliqua re) : there are so many 
evils in life, that, &c., ita multa sunt in- 
commoda in vita, ut, &c.: they not oniy 
suffered no evil, but, &c., non modo in- 
commodi nihil ceperunt, sed etiam, &c. 

EVIL, adv., male: prave: nequiter. 
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EVIL-AFFECTED, ? maleanimatus; to 

EViIL-DISPOSED, } any body, male- 
vélus. Evil-disposed persons (in @ state), 
qui contra rempublicam sentiunt. Vid. 
DisaFFECTED. 

EVIL-DOER, maleficus (general term 
for one who commits a morally bad action): 
sons: noxius: nocens (as guilty ; sons, 
as condemned, or deserving to. be con- 
demned: nocens and noxius, with refer- 
ence to the hurt or injury to another) : sons 
reus : nocens reus : nox@ reus (so far as 
he is accused): qui maleticium or noxam 
admittit, committit; qui facinus commit- 
tit, in se suscipit (j= facinus patrare is 
antiquated). {{>=>~ Malefactor, for homo 
maleficus, only Plaut.] 

EVIL-MINDED, malevélus: malevé- 
lens (general terms; opposed to benevo- 
lus): iniquus (not regarding law or equi- 
ty; opposed to equus). Vid. Evit-bis- 
POSED, DISAFFECTED. 

EVIL-SPEAKING, calumnia (false ac- 
cusation) : criminatio (the blackening any 
body's character) : maledictio (act of speak- 
ing against any body; very rare, Cic., 
Cel.,3). Sometimes procacitas, petulantia, 
temeritas lingue. 

EVINCE. || Exhibit, prove, vid. 
|| Prove, establish (followed by * that,” 
&c.), convincere (e. g., te—nihil scire, &c., 
Cic.; for which evincere is poetical: si 
puerilius his ratio te evincet amare, 
Hor.): efficere (establish). 

EVINCIBLE. Vid. DEMONSTRABLE. 

EVINCIBLY. Vid. DeEMoNsTRABLY. 

EVISCERATE, eviscerare (Enn., and 
Pacuv. ap. Cic.). 

EVITABLE, quod evitari potest: evi- 
tabilis (f Ov.). : 

EVITATE. Vid. Avor. 

EVITATION. Vid. AvorDANCcE. 

EVOCATION, evocatio (post-August- 
an; inferorum, Plin.). By circumlocu- 
tion. ; 

EVOKE. || Call forth, evocare (gen- 
eral term): excitare (e. g., inferos): eli- 
cere (e. g, Jovem, Manes, &c., Cic.). 
|| Remove, by appeal, to another 
court (Hume), appellare ab aliquo ad al- 


iquem. 
EVOLUTION, decursus: to make a 

military evolution, decurrere in armis. 
EVOLVE. Vid. UNFoLp, UNrotp IrT- 


SELF. 

EVULSION, evulsio (e. g., dentis, Cic., 

rare). 

EWE, ovis femina. Evwe-milk, lac ovil- 
lum. Ewe-lamb, agna. Ewe-milk cheese, 
caseus ovillus. 

EWER, urceus (general term for any 
earthen ve : urceus aquarius: urna 
(vessel for water or any other, either fiuid 
or solid, substance): [>3> hydria, situlus 
or situla are properly for water-pail, but 
more y (especially the diminutive, 
sitella) the vessel from which lots were drawn 
(Dict, of Antigg.): they were not, however, 
confined to this; we find hydriz farris, 
Sulp. Sev.; and on inscriptions for the 
urns in which the ashes of the dead were 
placed. Silver ewers, hydria argentex 


‘oa : 

CERBATE, exacerbare (Ziv.) : ex- 
ulcerare (Cic. ; gratiam, res, dolorem, ani- 
mum, &c.): exacuere aliquem ira (.Vep., 
Phoc.): alicujus iram accendere (enrage 
@ person) : exasperare (Liv., animos, &c.): 
eXagitare: irritare (e. g., animos, simul- 


tates, &c.). 

EXACERBATION, exulceratio (prop- 
erly, Cels.; tmproperly, Sen. ; but from be- 
ing quite tn the sense of exulcerare, to be 
used without hesitation): irritatio (e. g., 
animorum). 

EXACT, t., exigere (the proper word, to 
eract promises, debts [nomina, Ss). the 
performances of duties, wages [mercedem], 
&c.; exigere peenam, Ov., Sen.; gravia 
piacula ab aliquo, Liv. ; mostly a te ; also, 
ex te, Cic.; exigere peenam alicui, Ov. 7): 

Sometimes a substantive after “exact” 
may be translated by ut with subjunctive: 
to exact an answer from you, exigere co- 
gereque ut respondeas (Cic.): to exact 
your attention to what I say, hane exigere 
operam, ut audias me (Cic.): persequi (to 
exact by legal measures ; e. g., debts, ab al- 
iquo): to exact (a tax, &c.) with great se- 


ly 
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verity, (pecunias imperatas, &c.) acerbis- 
sime exigere: to exact punishment of any 
body, poenas ab aliquo repetere, petere, 
expetere (Cic.), exigere (Ov.), sumere 

(Virg.), capere de aliquo Liv.), in aliquem 
(Curt.), alicui irrogare (Quiut.); poena 
aliquem afficere (Cic.). || Demand, re- 
quire, vid. || Extort, vid. 

EXACT. || Accurate, vid. || Care 
ful, attentive, diligens: attentus : cau- 
tus ae diligens : curiosus in aliqua re: re- 
strictus: attentus ad rem (eract and care- 
Sul in money matters). To be exact in any 
thing, diligentem, diligentem et attentum 
essé in re: diligenter, accurate versari in 
re (to act or proceed exactly, and with at- 
tention, in a single case): diligentem esse 
alicujus rei (habitually exact in the con- 
duct of any thing). || Punctual, vid. 
|| Nei more nor less, ipse: at the exact 
moment of my departure, sub ipsa profec- 
tone. 

EXACTION. |] Act of exacting 
what is due, exactio (general term, and 
especially of taxes, Cic.) : efflagitatio (urg- 
ent, important demand ; rare, Cic. || Ex 
tortion, vid. 

EXACTITUDE. Vid. ExactNess. 

EXACTLY, diligenter: accurate: dili- 
genter et accurate : accurate et exquisite : 
exacte: subtiliter [Syn. in AccURATE]. 
|| Exactly so (in ANSWER), certe: Vero: 
ita: ita est: sic est: recte: etiam: sane: 
sane quidem. [Syn.in Yes.] |} Ezact- 
ly, in definitions of number, time, 
&c., ipse (e. g., triginta dies erant ipsi; 
just or exactly thirty days, ipso vicesimo 
anno, &c.). || Exactly as if, &c. Vid. 
“Just as if.” 

EXACTNESS, diligentia: cura: accu- 
ratio (Cic., mira accuratio in componen- 
dis rebus). JN. cura et diligentia: sub 
tlitas [SyN. in AccuRATE]: religio (con- 
scientions exactness; e. g., Officii, in the 
performance of duty; also of scrupulous 
exactness tm other things; e. g., in the 
choice of his words). {=> Accuratio must 
be used only with reference to the person 
acting, not to the state of the work done, 
Mathematical exactness, geometrica sub- 

ili The most scrupulous exactness, 
*minuta et anxia diligentia. Over-scru- 
pulous exactness in any thing, nimia reli- 
gio (e. g., tn the choice of words, oratio ni- 
mia religione attenuata, Cic.). 

EXACTOR, exactor (general term, sup- 
plicii; recte loquendi, &c.; and especial- 
ly of taxes: not Cic., who, however, uses 
exactio). 

EXACTRESS, exactrix (very late, Au- 
gustin.). 

_ EXAGGERATE, plus dicere, quam pa- 
titur veritas (Auct. Herenn., 4, 53, 67) : ve- 
ritatem or fidem veritatis non servare: 
fidem superjacére augendo (Liv., 10, 30). 
To exaggerate any thing, verbis augére 
rem, or augére only; in majus extollere 
rem; supra ferre rem, quam fieri possit 
(Cic.); rei acte modum excedere (Plin. 
Ep., 7, 33, eztr.); in falsum augére ali- 
quid (Tac., all = to magnify at the expense 
of truth) ; in majus celebrare aliquid (Sen. 
Jug., 73,5, Liv.) ; multiplicare verbis (rep- 
resent many times greater than it is; e. Z., 
copias) ; rem verbis exasperare (make it 
worse than it is) ; aliquid extollere laudan- 
do verbis, &c. (Cic.), with nimis or supra 
modum ; amplificare (general term) ; tol- 
lere aliquid altius dicendo (Cic., as one of 
the uses of amplificandi, De Or., 3, 26, 104): 
plus facto dicere (Quint., 8, 6, 68). Ru- 
mor exaggerates every thing, fama omnia 
in majus extollit: the report was greatly 
exaggerated, inflatius multo, quam res 
erat gesta, fama percrebuerat. History 
ought to exaggerate nothing, non debet 
historia veritatem egredi (Plin. Ep., 7, 33, 
10): to exaggerate one’s own merits, se su- 
pra modum extollere (Quint., 11, 1, 16). 
[>> Not exaggerare, though Cicero has 
oratio nimis alta et e Tata, an erag- 
gerated style, opposed to humilis, abjecta. 

EXAGGERATION, amplificatio (Cic., 
Quint., to which nimia may be added) : =u- 
perlatio or trajectio, with or without veri- 
tatis (both = hyperbolical exaggeration) : 
exsuperatio (technical term of orator; = 
quum plus dictum est, quam patitur ycri- 
tas, augende suspicionis a duct 
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Herenn., 4, 53, 67): immoderatio verbo- 
rum (Cic., Sull., 10,30). Lying exaggera- 
tion, ementiens superjectio (Quint., 8, 6, 
67). An allowable exaggeration, decens 
veri superjectio (Quint.). To avoid all 
exaggeration (at the expense of truth), veri- 
tatis fidem servare: an exaggeration, res 
immoderatione verborum elata (after 
Cic., Sull., 10, 30) ; *res multis partibus 
aucta (after Ces.), or in majus aucta: this 
ts an exaggeration, plus dictum est, quam 
patitur veritas (Auct. ad Herenn., 4, 53, 
67); hoc in majus auctum est: the news 
twas brought to Rome, and even with the ad- 
dition of alarming exaggerations, heec ma- 
jore tumultu etiam, quam res erat, Ro- 
mam nuntiantur (Liv., 4,56). (og Not 
exaggeratio (though Gellius has exaggera- 
tio quaedam speciosa orationis); but qua- 
si quwdam exaggeratio alicujus rei might, 
perhaps, be used in some constructions aft- 
er Cicero (who has animi—quasi quedam 
exaggeratio). 

EXAGITATE, exagitare : irritare, &c. 
|| Agitate, vid. 

EXAGITATION, by circumlocution, or 
irritatio. 

EXALT. || Raise up on high, tol- 
lere: attollere : efferre (raise wp): exci- 
tare: erigere: altius efterre (build up). 
[Vid. Ratsz.] || Elevate to rank, hon- 
ors, &c., extollere: efferre (raise; op- 
posed to deprimere ; absolutely and ad al- 
iquid, Cic.; supra aliquem, Cic.; aliqua 
re): evehere (e. g., in tertium consula- 
tum, Vell. ; ad consulatus, Tac.) : augére: 
ornare (exalt, by gracing with any thing, 
honors, &c.). JN. augére atque ornare: 
producere ad dignitatem, ad honores: 
evehere ad honores; to high honors, am- 
eee honoribus ornare or decorare: to the 

ighest honors, ad amplissimos honores, 
or ad summam dignitatem perducere : to 
exalt any body from the dust or meanest 
condition, e tenebris in lucem vocare; e 
tenebris et silentio proferre: to exalt any 
body to a (high) office, promovére aliquem 
ad or in munus, or ad locum (in the time 
of the emperors: [>> promovére alone 
not good): [o> exaltare, Sen. (alia ex- 
altare alia summittere.) || J’o elevate 
to joy, confidence, &c., erigere (e. g., 
animum demissum, oppressum). JN. eri- 

ere atque recreare: excitare (e. g., af- 

ictum alicujus animum) : evehere (e. g., 
spe vana evectus, Liv. ; inconsultius evec- 
ey Quint.). [Vid. ELaTe.] || Eztol, 
vi 


EXALTATION. || Propr., by circum- 
locution. || ImpRoprR., sublatio (e. g., of 
voice) : elatio or sublatio animi (the raising 
tt to higher thoughts) : ascensio (the mount- 
ing to a higher degree of perfection, Cic., 
Brut., 36, 137): honoris amplificatio (the 
raising or being raised to higher honor) : 
animus elatus, inflatus ( proud sentiments) : 
laudatio : laudes (the praising of any body, 


&c.). 

EXALTED, as past participle ; vid. the 
verb. || lofty, altus: elatus: celsus: 
excelsus (Syn. in H1GH]: erectus (noble 
in thought). JN. celsus et erectus : mag- 
nus et erectus: excelsus: (homo) mag- 
nus: excelsus magnificusque: (vir) ex- 
cclsus et altus: (animus) excelsus, elatus, 
erectus: cujus animus altius se extulit 

Ci 


(Cic.). 

EXAMINATION, tentatio (trial, as ac- 
tion, Liv.): spectatio (repeated examina- 
tion of an object, especially of money): 
consideratio: reputatio: deliberatio (he 
weighing of any thing): judicium (the ex- 
amining judgment): interrogatio (inter- 
rogatory examination; e. g., testium: in 
the examination of the witnesses, in inter- 
rogandis testibus). Without examination, 
sine judicio, temere (e. g., assentiri ali- 
cui). Examination of any body (to see 
what he knows), *tentatio scientiw alicu- 
jus (after Cic., De Div., 1, 17, 32): to hold 
an examination, * examinare, explorare, 
exquirere, quid sciant (or didicerint) dis- 
cipuli: * to offer one’s self for cramination, 
se spectandum or examinandum offerre: 
to undergo ax examination, * probationis 
periculum subire (Wyttenb.): to come up 
for examination again, ad probationem 
redire (7b.). [ogF> For “ judicial examina- 
tion,” vid. “ Judicial Enquiry.” 
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EXAMINE. || To weigh carefully 
(with a view of ascertaining the 
nature of any thing), examinare: 
ponderare (to weigh with a view of determ- 
ining whether it has the right weight; 
then, figuratively, of subjecting the proper- 
ties of things, notions, &c., to an examina- 
tion): perpendére (to weigh thoroughly, 
properly and improperly, aliquid ad aliquid ; 
e. g., ad prwcepta discipline aliquid dili- 
genter, diligentissime): tentare (to try or 
test any thing): explorare (to search out 
and investigate the true nature of any 
thing): considerare (to consider, as an 
act of the understanding) : rationes alicu- 
jus rei habére or ducere (to take it fully 
into calculation): inspicere (to look into 
it, as it were, with a vicw to ascertain the 
nature, state, &c., of the object ; both prop- 
erly, of ocular inspection, arma militis; 
and improperly, aliquem a puero, &c., of 
examining his character, mores alicujus, 
querelam). [>> There is no authority for 
probars inthis sense. To examine any thing 

y any thing, aliquid ad aliquid exigere: to 
examine any thing very strictly, aliquid ex- 
actissimo judicio examinare; aliquid ad 
obrussam exigere (Sen.): to examine any 
thing in a popular way, not with minute 
critical accuracy, aliquid non aurificis sta- 
térd sed quadam populari trutina exami- 
nare (Cic.). || Z'’0 examine by ocular 
inspection, inspicere (e. g., arma mili- 
tis): contemplari (to examine as an act of 
feeling, absorbed in its object, and sur- 
rendering itself to the pleasant or un- 
pleasant feelings it excites, Did.) : intueri 
(to contemplate attentively something that 
strikes the fancy, &c.). JN. intueri et 
contemplari: spectare (to gaze quietly at 
an object that interests the understanding) : 
contueri (to examine an object with fixed, 
widely opened eyes, &c.): oculis collustrare 
or perlustrare (to revicw with the eyes, to 
examine carefully) : perspicere (to examine 
in all its parts, to eramine thoroughly). 
JN. contuéri perspicereque: circumspi- 
cere (to look all round, to take a view of): 
to examine hastily, oculis percurrere: to 
examine attentively, intentis oculis contem- 
plari. || Zo examine by a searching 
inquiry, inspicere (to look into; e. g.. 
mores alicujus): excutere (properly, to 
shake a garment, in order to ascertain 
whether any thing had been concealed in 
it; hence, figuratively, to sift, search thors 
oughly): scrutari: perscrutari (aliquem 
or locum, to inspect or visit thoroughly ; 
hence, figuratively, to tnguire into): per- 
censére : recensére (to eramine critically, 
&c.): cognoscere aliquid (to require in- 
formation respecting): querere aliquid 
or de aliqua re (to endeavor to bring to 
light by investigation; e. g., conjuratio- 
nem, de alicujus morte): inquirere in 
aliquid (to collect facts with the view of 
supporting a judicial inquiry) : exquirere 
aliquid (to inquire closely into; e. g., ve- 
rum; any body’s actions by the strictest 
rule of conscience, alicujus facta ad anti- 
que religionis rationem): {> anqui- 
rere means, strictly, to impeach or accuse of 
a crime for which the penalty was previous- 
ly determined (of the tribunes) : to examine 
by torture, per tormenta querere aliquid; 
also, querere only in the construction de 
servo in dominum (to torture a slave for 
the purpose of obtaining evidence against 
his master), T'o examine one’s self, in sese 
descendere (Pers.); me ipse perspicio 
totumque tento (I examine myself, Cic., 
Legg., 2, 22,59). To examine an account, 
rationem cognoscere, excutere, dispun- 
gere. || T'o examine by questioning, 
interrogare (e. g., testem). Jo examine 
a witness severely, &c., interrogare testem 
infeste ac premere (Quint.) ; well, bene 

Cic.). i e Expendere testem is to as- 
certain obable worth of his evidence, 
by sifting his character, connections, hab- 
its, &e. || To examine a school, pu- 

ils, &c., alicujus scientiam literarum, 
octrine, artis, &c., tentare (after Cic., 

De Div., 1, 17, 32, cujus quum tentare 
vellet scientiam auguratis); explcrare, 
exquirere, &c., quid sciant or didicerint 
discipuli (Krebs). [3 Not alicujus pro- 
fectus explorare. : 

EXAMINER, disceptator: investiga- 
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tor (Cic.): explorator (Suet.): indagator 
(Col.) [SyN. under To Examine). In ju- 
dicial matters, quesitor (Cic., of one who 
conducts a preparatory investigation ; op- 
posed to oné who pr the decision) 

The examiner of witnesses, qui testem (tes- 
tes) interrogat; of a school, * quiexaminat, 
explorat, exquirit, quid sciant or didice- 
rint discipuli (Krebs) ; * qui tentat scien- 
tiam discipulorum (Georges). 

EXAMPLE, v. Vid. ro Exempuiry, 
“to set an EXAMPLE of.” 

EXAMPLE, exemplum (an example out 
of many, chosen on account of its rela- 
tive aptness for a certain end) : exemplar 
(means an example before others, chosen 
on account of its absolute aptness to rep. 
resent the idea of a whole species ; a model): 
auctoritas (example from the conduct of an 
eminent person): documentum (an in- 
structive and warning example). To take 
any body for one’s example, exemplum 
(sibi) petere ab aliquo ; exemplum capere 
de aliquo; exemplum sumere ex aliquo, 
with which sibi may be used (all Cic.). To 
set an example, exemplum prebére: to 
set a bad example, periculosam exempli 
imitationem (aliis, reliquis) prodere ; mali 
(pessimi, &c.) esse exempli: to follow 
any body’s example, sequi alicujus exem- 
plum or auctoritatem ; uti aliquo auctore; 
im any thing, aliquem ducem sequi in re. 
To confirm any thing by an example, ex- 
emplo confirmare aliquid. Jo propose an 
example for imitation, proponere alicui 
exemplum ad imitandum. To fashion 
one’s self after any body’s example, se for- 
mare ad mores alicujus. Yo turn any 
body's example against himself, suum ipsi- 
us exemplum in eum vertere (Liv., 7, 28). 
|| As for example; for example, ut, velut 
(not referring to a verb, but introducing 
single names, words, &c.; e. g., a dislike 
to women, as, for example, that of Timon, 
of Hippolytus, &c., ut Timonis, ut Hippo- 
lyti). For example, exempli causa or gra- 
tid: ut exemplo utar (when “ for example” 
means “ for the purpose of giving an ex- 
ample” [a fact, a statement, &c.]; @. g., ali- 
quos exempli causa nominare: no- 
men aliquod exempli causa invenire, 
atierre): verbi causd: verbi gratia (to ez- 
i lain a preceding expression): vel (= ab- 
tika, “to go no further, but take the first 
instance that occurs,” Pr. Intr., ii., 542). As, 
Sor example, when we laugh, ut quum ride- 
mus. Sometimes “ for example” is trans- 
lated by in his (when a special instance or 
some special instances of a general asser- 
tion are produced). || Penal example, 
exemplum (supplicii). Jo make an ex- 
ample, exemplum severitatis statuere ; of 
any body, exemplum in aliquo statuere 
or in aliquem edere: constituere: to make 
an example for the purpose of terrifying 
the others, exemplo supplicii ceteros de- 
terrére. 

EXANIMATE, exanimis: exanimus 
(the latter especially in plural, where -ia, 
-ium, -bus do mot occur; not common till 
the Augustan Age; not Cic. or Cas.) : ex- 
animatus. 

EXANIMATION, exanimatio (Cic.). 

EXASPERATE, irritare: exagitare : 
ira incendere: alicujus iram incendere: 
exulcerare: exacerbare (Liv.): exaspe- 
rare (Liv.); any body against any body, 
infestum facere aliquem alicui: exasperate 
men’s minds anew, recenti ira exacerbare 
animos: exasperated by this pain, quo do- 
lore incensus. 

EXASPERATED, (ira) exacerbatus : 
ir accensus (enraged to a great degree) : 
iratus (angry, general term): infensus 
(hostilely disposed to a great degree): an 
exasperated mind, animus exulceratus 
(Cic., Deiot., 3, 8): exasperated afresh, ira 
recenti exacerbatus: to become exaspera- 
ted, excandescere ; iracundia effervesce- 
re, exardescere. : 

EXASPERATION. || Malignant 
exaggeration, culpe, delicti, &c., am- 
plificatio. || Exacerbation, &c., exul 
ceratio: irritatio. [Vid. EXACERBATION. } 
|| Exasperated state, indignatio: ira: 
iracundia. : 

EXAUCTORATE, exauctorare. Vid. 
Dismiss, DISCHARGE. 

EXCAVATE, cavare (gener al term, to 
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make hollow, lapidem, rupes, naves, &c.): 
excavare (to hollow out, cavernam, ripas, 
terram): effodere (to dig out, terram, 
humum, montem, lacum, &c.): fodere 
(to dig, to make by digging ; e. g. wells, 
; ditches, scro! &c.). 

EXCAVATION. || Act of hollow. 
ing, excavatio (Sen., lapidis). || A hol- 
low formed, cavatio (Varr. majorem 
cavationem, quam pocula habebant) : * lo- 
cus effossus (hollow made by digging out 
earth): cavum (any open or empty space 


in a body). 

EXCAVATOR, cavator (Plin., arbo- 
rum avis): fossor (digger; poetical, and 
post-Augustan prose). 

EXCEED, excedere (not till Livy in 
this sense ; e. g., excedere modum, to ez- 
ceed the bounds of moderation: fidem, to 
exceed credibility): egrédi (to go beyond ; 
e. g. fortunam hominis, Vell.; modum, 
Quint.; altitudinem alicujus rei, Tac. ; 
quintum annum, Quint. ; not Cic. or Ces. 
tn this sense): transire (e. g., fines alicu- 
jus rei; modum, &c., Cic.): transilire 
(leap over, } munera modici Liberi, Hor.) : 
superare: exsuperare (surpass, aliquid 
and aliquem aliqua re, especially in phys- 
ical or moral excellences; aliquem constan- 
tid et gravitate, &c. ; exsuperare, not Cice- 
ronian in this sense): supra aliquid esse 
(to be above or beyond it): migrare (to de- 
part from, jus, que pertinent ad veritatem, 
&c.) : transgredi (mensuram, Plin.; du- 
odevicesimum annum, Vell.): aliquid ma- 
jus est quam aliquid (e. g., lest his liberal- 
tty should exceed his means, ne benignitns 
major sit, quam facultas). To exceed the 
bounds, &c., of any thing, finem et mo- 
dum transire ; finem alicujus rei transire 
(Cic.); modum egredi or (Liv.) excedere; 
ultra modum i: to exceed the limits I 
have prescribed for myself, extra hos can- 
cellos egredi, quos mihi ipse circumdédi 
{Cic.): to exceed one’s orders, egredi ex- 
tra preceptum: the outlay erceeds the 
profit, sumtus superat fructum; impen- 
dia exsuperant reditum: the elegance of 
Caesar's Commentaries exceeds the most 
elaborately-finished compositions of other 
authors, nihil tam operose ab aliis est per- 
fectum, quod non elegantia commentari- 
orum [Cesaris] superetur (Hirt. proem., 
B. G., 8). “ Nothing can exceed any 
thing,” is 0, translated by aliquid tan- 
tum est, ut nihil supra possit (e. g., Piso- 
nis—amor in omnes nos tantus est, ut ni- 
hil supra possit, Cic.). Nothing can ex- 
ceed the accuracy with which I finished 
those dialogues, eos (dialogos) confeci— 
ita accurate, ut nihil posset supra: with 
such a modest, such a beautiful counte- 
mance, that nothing could exceed it, vultu 
adeo modesto, adeo venusto, ut nihil su- 
pra (Ter.) : the number of the killed exceed- 
ed 20,000, cesa—supra mullia viginti (Liv.): 
the interest exceeds the princi; usure 
mergunt sortem (Liv.): to exceed belief, 
supra humanam fidem esse; fidem exce- 
dere (Liv.): the degree in which he could 
endure hunger, &c., exceeds belief, patiens 
inediw, supra quam cuiquam credibile 
est (Sall.) : to exceed the power of man, su- 

humanas or hominis vires esse. 

EXCEEDINGLY. Vid. ExcessivEty, 
ENorMOUSLY. 

EXCEL, excellere (in any thing, in 
aliquaé re; e. gin arte; or aliqua re, if 
tt is that by which he excels, animi magni- 
tudine, &c.: any body, alicui [e. g., digni- 
tate principibus excellere, Cic.]: among, 
inter aliquos ; also, to excel any , pre- 
ter aliquem excellere; super omnes ex- 
cellere {>> not pre aliquo, which Mure- 
tus uses}: no perfect excellui, except 
Gell. (Use tiorui, vigui, eminui, prestiti, 
&c.): precellere (Lucr. and Plin., Tac., ali- 

alicui, inter alios) : eminére (stand 
ae eye 
qua re; ali re inter aliquos, Quint, 
and absolutely). In. excellere e emi- 
Nére (absolutely): prestare (stand before ; 
fm any thing, aliqua re; any body, aliquem 
or alicui ; vid. Herz., B. G., 8, 6): conspi- 
cuum esse, conspici (to attract the observa- 
tion in an unusual degree, of persons and 
things ; vid. Brem., Nep., Att., 13, 5): ali- 
re insigniri (to be made remarkable by 


qua , 
Plin., &e ; but the word used by Cicero) : 
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superare (to surpass, aliquem aliqua re, 
Cic.): exsuperare (Liv., &c., not only to 
equal you, but, if possible, to excel you, tuas 
laudes non assequi solum, sed etiam ex- 
superare, Liv., 28, 43, 47): to excel in 
bravery, virtute precipuum esse; other 
men in virtue, virtute ceteros mortales 
prestare. To ercel in any- thing, excel- 
lere in re (e. g., in arte aliqua). 

EXCELLENCE, ?excellentia: pre- 

EXCELLENCY, } stantia. JN. ex- 
cellentia prestantiaque : excellentia mag- 
nitudoque (both Cic.). Sometimes pulchri- 
tudo (beauty ; e. g., virtutis, oratoris, men- 
tis): excellentie (in plural, Cic., Lel., 19, 
69). || As @ title, perhaps vir illustrissi- 
mus: || Par excellence (French=xar’ 
Hoxjv), propter excellentiam (Cic., Top., 
13, 55), or proprie (Cic., ib.); preecipue ; 
pre ceteris; eximio nomine Ce. g., ali- 
quem or aliquid nominare). [3 Seneca 
uses per excellentiam (Ep., 58), and Ul- 
pian per eminentiam. 5 
» EXCELLENT, egregius: eximius (ex- 
imius, of what is distinguished above things 
of its own kind, all of which are 
good; egregius, of what is distinguished 
above things of its own kind, among which 
are good, bad, and indifferent; 

eximie virtutes, ingenium, spes; 
but egregius poeta, not eximius [Cic., Or. 
1, 3], there betng many bad poets, Schultz): 
preclarus (relates to the im ion of ad- 
mtration on the minds of others ; to splen- 
dor, celebrity, &c.).. IN. egregius ac pra- 
clarus : eximius et preclarus: excellens: 
preecellens : prestans: prestabilis (Syn. 
in To Excel): insignis (remarkable, for 
good or evil). JIN. clarus et insignis (e. 
g., illius viri virtus, Cic.): divinus (very 
common as hyperbolical expression of ex- 
cellence: divinus vir; homo in dicendo; 
orator, &c. Sometimes softened by qui- 
dam or paine) : optimus (ironical). || Ex- 
cellent! (in ironical answers) optime! 
(e. g, non me quidem, inquit, sed sapi- 
entem dico scire. Optime, nempe, &c., 
Cic., Ac., 2, 36, 115). 

EXCELLENTLY, egregie: eximie : 
excellenter: sometimes preclare (SYN. in 
EXCELLENT]: divine (is very rare): di- 
vinitus (occurs several times): luculente : 
luculenter (Cic.): bene: pulchre (these 
two especially in answers of approbation) : 
(vel) optime (ironically). To speak Greek 
excellently, egregie Grece loqui. 

EXCEPT, v., excipere: eximere: ex- 
cludere (to shut out, exclude): discedere 
ab aliquo, a re (to pass on from an ercep- 
tion one has found, for the purpose of find- 
ing another). To except any one by name, 
aliquem nominatim excipere: when I ex- 
cept you, quum a vobis discesserim: tf I 
except brotherly love, quum a fraterno 
amore discessi: none excepted, ad unum 
omnes, or omnes ad unum; singuli uni- 
versique (one and all): excepted, 
quum ab illo discesseris ; illud si excepe- 
Tis, excluseris. || To object. (a) In 
law, exceptione uti (Paul., Dig., 44, 1, °); 
against any body or any thing, alicui or 
alicui rei; exceptionem opponere ; exci- 
pere adversus aliquem (Ulp. and Paul., 
Dug., 44,1, 2; end 20; African., Diz., 
16, 1, 17, §. 1); on account of any thing, 

i le aliqua re (Ulp., Dig., 44, 4, 4). 
(8) iin common life; vid. OBJECT. 

EXCEPT, prep., preter, with an accu- 
sative in negatice and general proposi- 
tions: extra, with an accusative: preter- 
quam (adverb, except): nisi (“if not,” ‘“un- 
less,” after negations and in negative ques- 
tions ; vid. Zumpt, § 735): quum disces- 
seris ab aliquo, ab aliqua re (i. e., after you 
have left that), &c.: excepto, excepta, ex- 
ceptis (being excepted): all the enemy, ex- 
cept some few, were taken alive, paucis ex 
hominum numero desideratis, cuncti vivi 
capiebantur: philosophers maintain that 
nO one except the philosopher is a perfect 
man, philosophi negant, quemquam vi- 
Tum bonum esse, nisi sapientem: except 
that, nisi quod (Cic., Fam., 13, 1, &c.): 
preterquam quod (vid. Zumpt, § 627): 
excepto quod ([[=> this is rare): except 
in case of, extra si (especially in 
forms of exception ; vid. Cic. ad Att., 6, 1, 
15): preterquam si (Plin., 8, 25, 39): 
| excepto, si (Pers., 5, 90): nisi, nisi si Gf 
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not, unless, only in case that ; vid. Zumpt, 
§ 343). [> Non nisi should not be writ 
ten as one word; they very seidom even 
stand together { Cic., Verr., 1, 39, 98, is an 
exception] : you wrote nothing to me except 
what was perfectly true, tu, nisi quod 
verum erat, profecto non scripsisti (the 
nisi generally, but by no means always, 
precedes): except one, or at the most two, 
excepto uno aut ad summum altero: aii 
— you two, omnes, exceptis vobis du- 
obus. 


EXCEPTION, exceptio: exceptiuncuisa 
(a limitation, restriction ; the latter a slight 
exception : exceptio is also “ an exCeption” 
in law pleadings). With exceptions, cum 
eXceptione (Cic.): without exception, sine 
exceptione ; sine discrimine ; pariter; 
eque (without distinction) : ad unum om- 
nes (all to a single person, without excep- 
tion in respect of number): without any 
exception, sine ulla exceptione: with the 
exception of any one, excepto aliquo ; 
preter aliquem; si ab aliquo discesseris: 
with some exception, non sine aliquo dis- 
crimine: with this exception, cum hac ex 
ceptione: to make an exception, excipere 
of any person or thing, aliquem, aliquid 
to be an exception, excipi: to make no ex- 
ception, nullum discrimen facere: with 
the exception of one, or perhaps two, ex! 
to uno aut ad summum altero: all wi 
out exception, ad unum omnes (I= not 
omnes sine exceptione). 

EXCEPTIONABLE, quod offensioni 
est, offensionem habet or affert; quod 
offendit; quod non vacat offensione: 
quod displicet: odiosus: exemplo haud 
saluber (e. g., opinions, sententiz) : mali 
exempli. 

EXCEPTIOUS, litigiosus : jurgiosus: 
difficilis, &c. [vid. QUARRELSOME]: ac- 
cusatorius (e. g., animus): criminosus 
(full of charges): qui contra omnia di- 
cit : * qui omnia improbat, or * qui repre- 
hendit omnia et exagitat : * qui omnibus 
omnium consiliis occurrit atque obstat 
(after Cic., Cat. 3,7): * qui omnia male 
interpretatur (puts a bad construction on 
every thing) : * qui proclivis or propensus 
est ad accipiendam offensionem: * (ille) 
consiliorum omnium oppugnator. 

EXCEPTOR. Vid. Ossecror. 

EXCERPT, ex libro excerpere. 

EXCERPTA. electa (not excerpta). 4 
book of excerpta, electorum commentarius 
(Plin. Ep., 3, 5). 

EXCERPTION, excerptio ( post-classic- 
al, Gell.). Excerptions (of a work), electa 
(not excerpta). 

_ EXCESS, circumlocution by the adjec- 
tives nimius or extremus (e. g., excess of 
joy, nimia letitia): quod nimium est (e. 
g., vehementius offendit, quam id quod 
videtur parum, Cic.), or by quod superest, 
superat or (often of faulty excess) redun- 
dat: the deficiency of any thing in the one 
is equal to the excess of it in the other, quan- 
tum alteri deest alicujus rei, tantum alte- 
Tri superest: there was no deficiency of this 
kind of or tin A ius, nor Excess 
of it in Crassus, neque in Antonio deerat 
hic ornatus orationis, neque in Crasso re- 
dundabat: to be filled to excess with any 
thing, redundare aliqua re: excess of or- 
nament makes a style tawdry, exornationes 
sicrebre collocabuntnr, oblitam reddunt 
orationem (Cic.) [ exsuperantia is 
only @ great amount of what is good ; re- 
dundantia, an excess of what is bad: [> 
not nimietas or excessus]: to be in excess, 
redundare (mostly, but not always, of a 
faulty excess). || Excess (moral), intem- 
perantia: libidinum intemperantia (want 
of moderation in the enjoyment of coarse 
sensuality and desires ; opposed to tempe- 
rantia): libido: libidines: voluptates li- 
bidinose (excess in sensual enjoyment, es- 
pecially in love): licentia (arbitrary excess 
tn external manners and order): baxuria 
(extravagance, lurury in our mode of lér- 
ing): flagitium (an immoral act). Ail 
possible excesses, effuse in omni intempe- 
rantid libidines: to commit er be guilty of 
excesses, * licentius, effrenatius vivere ; se 
effundere in libidinibus. || To commit 
excesses, evagari ; non temperare sibt; 
tm any thing, immodicum, nimium essé 
in re; modum dere or modum nor 
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tenére in re; effundi in rem o7 ad rem; 
se effundere in aliqua re (e. g., in aliqua 
libidine, Cic.). 

EXCESSIVE, immodicus: immodera- 
tus: effusus: profusus. Excessive height 
(of body), statura, que justam excedit 
(Suet., Tzb., 68): excessive joy, leetitia etfu- 
sa, profusa, preter modum elata, or se 
superfundens. 

EXCESSIVELY, immodice; immodi- 
ce et redundanter (Plin. Ep. 1, 20, 21); 
immoderate; extra, supra, or preter mo- 
dum; effuse; profuse: vehementer (e. 
g., gaudére ; commovéri aliqua re, &c.). 

EXCHANGE, mutatio: permutatio 
(2° not commutatio, which means only 
“change,” “alteration,” in classical writ- 
ers). To make an exchange [vid. To Ex- 
CHANGE]. || Exchange of money, col- 
lybus ({-g not cambium). To pay bya 
bill of exchange, permutare alicui pecu- 
niam, &c.: by @ bill of exchange payable 
at Athens ; to give any body a bill of ex- 
change on Athens for his annual expenses, 
curare, ut permutetur Athenas quod sit 
in annuum sumtum alicui (Cic., Att., 15, 
15, fin.). || An exchange (place of bus- 
iness), basilica (roofed and with pillars, 
for the convenience of merchants, &c.): 
conciliabulum (general term) : * concilia- 
bulum mercatorum: mercatus, tis: * fo- 
rum mercatorium. 

EXCHANGER, mensarius (Cic.): men- 
sarius nummularius (Fest.). Seneca has 
diminutive, mensularius. 

EXCHEQUER, erarium: fiscus (privy- 
purse): gaza (of the Persians, &c.). A 
well-filled exchequer, copie wrarii (Cic.) : 
an exchequer bill, * syngrapha pecunie ex 
zrario dand# or persolvendx. || Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, procurator 
principis or Czesaris (in Rome, the officer 
who superintended the income and disburse- 
ments of the fiscus, or treasury, under the 
emperors; vid. Tac. Ann., 12, 60, init. ; 
Plin., Paneg., 36, 3): * wrarii curator. 

EXCISE, v. Vid. To Tax. 

EXCISE, s., * vectigal rerum venalium: 
centesima rerum venalium (after Roman 
customs) : portorium (in a wider sense, 
but properly of articles of export and im- 
port): perhaps vectigal portorii nomine 
exactum (after Cic., Font., 5, 5, 19). 

EXCISEABLE, vectigalis (opposed to 
immunis). 

EXCISEMAN, publicanus: vectigalia- 
rius (Firm., Math., 3,13). The exciseman 
takes so much for each hogshead of wine ; 
to be formed after Titurium quaternos de- 
narios in singulas vini amphoras portorii 
nomine exegisse (Cic., Font., 5, 9). 

EXCISION, excisio (the pulling down 
of a house, Auct. Or. pro dom.: as “ cut- 
ting out,” plage, Pallad.): exsectio (e. 

. of the tongue, Cic.). 

EXCITABILITY, * proclivitas ad iras- 
cendum, ad accipiendam offensionem, 
&c.: mollis ad accipiendam offensionem 
animus (Cic., of readiness to take offence) : 
animus alicujus irritabilis ({=3> irritabili- 
tas very late, Appul.): animi mobilitas 
(that is unsteady from its natural excita- 
bility, Sall.) : mollitudo animi (opposed to 
indolentia, stupor, immanitas, Cic., Tusc., 
6, 12): *tener quidam et mollis animus 
(after est natura fere in animis tenerum 
quiddam et molle, quod egritudine, qua- 
si tempestate, quatiatur, Cic., T'usc., 3, 6, 
12). Or by circumlocution. A person of 
great excitability, qui facile commovetur, 
irritatur, &c.: a person of considerable ex- 
citability, commotior animo (Tac.). || Ex- 
citability of the nerves, &c., *incita- 
bilitas (as technical term). 

EXCITABLE. |j Easily excited, qui 
(que, quod) facile movetur, excitatur, 

c.: in quo facile motus excitantur : 
proclivis ad perturbationes or ad motus 
animi nimios (ef. Cic., Of, 1, 38, 136). 
Il Irritable, irritabilis (Cic.): pronus ad 
iram: iracundus: acriculus (sharp, vehe- 
ment; e. g., 8enex, Cic., Tusc., 3, 17, 38): 
he is somewhat excitable, iracundior est 
paullo ¢Hor.): commotior est animo 
(Tac.). To be excitable, facile irritari. 

EXCITATION, exsuscitatio (Auct. ad 
Her. = act of exciting): incitatio (quite 
classic). [gP~ Excitatio very late (Arnob.). 

Rec excitare (to rouse up from a 
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state of inactivity or depression, aliquem 
or alicujus jacentem animum ; aliquem 
ad aliquid ; also, risum, plausum, suspici- 
onem alicui; motum in animis hominum, 
emotion ; opposed to motum sedare) : con- 
citare (to put in a state of violent activity, 
aliquem ad aliquid; by any thing, aliqua 
re; multitudinem; aliquem ira; animos; 
opposed to remittere, Quint.): incitare (to 
set in motion, and urge onward to an ob- 
ject, or, figuratively, against a person, ali- 
quem, alicujus animum, libidines; studi- 
um alicujus rei; aliquem ad aliquid: ali- 
quem in or contra aliquem, against an- 
other): excire, conciére or concire (in 
classic prose, only=to stir up the mind 
passively to any action; seldom to produce 
@ passion, evil of any kind, &c.; e. g., 
iram concire; seditionem concire; ter- 
rorem excire): movére, commovére (to 
move, agitate, stir the mind or senses ; then 
= to produce some emotion or passion, or 
something evil; e. g., misericordiam, se- 
ditionem, bellum movére or commovére; a 
suspicionem, risum moyére) : conflare (to 
blow up, to kindle=to cause, alicui invidi- 
am; bellum): instigare (to urge on; to 
instigate, not very common ; te instigante, 
Cic.; Romanos in Hannibalem, Liv.) : 
acuere ; exacuere (to sharpen ; and hence, 
to produce vigor, alacrity, vehemence; acu- 
ere aliquem ad crudelitatem; acuere ali- 
quem [opposed to languorem afferre ali- 
cui, Cic.] ; acuere pectora virorum forti- 
um, Liv.; exacuere aliquem [opposed to 
deterrére, Cic.] ; exacuere aliquem ira, 
Nep.: irritare (e. g., animos ad bellum, 
Liv. ; aliquem ad necem alicujus, Vell.) : 
stimulare (to spur on, stimulate; with ac- 
cusative of object ; in aliquid; ut, né, and 
poetically, infinitive ; any body against any 
body, aliquem in aliquem) : inflammare 
(to kindle a violent feeling, aliquem in ali- 
quem; against any body, sensus animo- 
rum atque motus [opposed to exstinguere, 
Cic.] ; invidiam alicujus; aliquem aliqua 
re, and ad aliquid). {> Exstimulare, 
poetically, and in post-Augustan prose. JN. 
incitare et stimulare (Liv.) ; stimulare at- 
que excitare (Cic.); inflammare et incen- 
dere ; excitare et inflammare; accende- 
re et stimulare; impellere et incendere. 
The Romans also expressed it, figuratively, 
by stimulos alicui admovére or addere; 
stimulos subdere alicujus animo; calca- 
ria alicui adhibére or admovére; ignem 
alicui subjicere (especially to excite the envy 
of any one). To excite to battle or to war, 
ad certamen, ad bellum incitare or irrita- 
re aliquem: to excite to learning, irritare 
aliquem ad discendum: to ercite to anger, 
alicui acuere iram; aliquem ad iram irri- 
tare ; or simply izritare aliquem: to be ex- 
cited by anger, ira exacui or incendi: to 
excite destre, cupiditatem atferre; in any 
body after any thing, alicui alicujus rei: 
to be excited (of the senses), movéri (e. g., 
ut sensus moventur in summis voluptati- 
bus, Cic.). "og For to excite admira- 
tion, surprise, thirst, appetite, &c., 
vid. those substantives. 

EXCITED, incitatus (by any thing, ali- 
qua re): animi quodam impetu concita- 
tus; mente incitatus (Cic.): commotus 
or commotior (e. g., animus, Cic.): in- 
flammatus, by any thing, aliquaé re: vio- 
lently or passtonately excited, intlammatus 
ac furens (aliqua re; e. g., libidinibus, 
Cic.). To pacify the excited multitude, mul- 
titudinem concitatam reprimere (Nep.). 

EXCITEMENT. || Act of exciting, 
instigatio: irritatio: incitatio: concitatio: 
impulsus: stimulatio: instinctus (all of 
the action): hortatio: cobortatio: adhor- 
tatio (erhortation). || Thing that ez- 
cites, hortamen: hortamentum: incita- 
mentum: stimulus: concitamentum (Sen., 
De Ira, 3, 9). || State of excitement, 
animi concitatio, impetus or (stronger) 
perturbatio: motus animi turbatus or per- 
turbatus: animi motus, commotio or per- 
motio. A temporary excitement, tempora- 
rius animi motus (vid. Quint., 5, 10, 28) : 
avehement excitement, acerrimus animi mo- 
tus: vehemens animi impetus: to speak 
in a State of excitement, concitate dicere 
(Quint.). [5 Concitatio is also used of 





political excitement. 
EXCITER, hortator: adhortator (who 
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evhorts a person to do any thing): impul 
sor: stimulator (who urges any body on): 
exstimulator (very rare; rebellionis, Tae} 
concitator (belli, Hirt.; tarbe ac tumul 
tis, Ziv.; concitator et instimulator se 
ditionis, Pseud. Cic.): instigator, -trix 
(Tac.). Sometimes fax (torch, fire-brand), 
or tuba (trumpet of the exciter of sedition, 
civil war, &c.); e. g. (furia faxque hujus 
belli, Ziv.; fax belli Sertorius, Vell.; tuba 
pos civilis, Céc.). Excitator very late (Pru- 
nt.). 

EXCLAIM, exclamare: clamare: con- 
clamare (of several): clamitare (with con- 
tinued exclamations ; in alarm, &c. ; twice, 
Cic.: very common after the Augustan 
Age.). [Vid. Cry out.) I feel inclined to 
exclaim as, &c., mihi libet exclamare, ut, 
&c.: they exclaim bravo! excellent! cla- 
mant, pulchre, bene, recte! (Hor.): they 
exclaim as loud as they can, exclamant 
quam maxime possunt: to exclaim against 
any thing, fremere adversus aliquid (of a 
multitude). After exclamare, the ez- 
clamamion is etther (1) @ sentence in dt 
rect discourse; or (2) accusative and in- 
finitive ; or (3) @ sentence with ut: it then 
contains an exhortation, direction, &c. [(1) 
exclamat: Alcumena adest auxili- 
um; ne time: (2) exclamare eum sibi 
esse sodalem: (3) exclamavit, ut bono 
essent animo (Cic.) ; ut equites ex equis 
desilirent (Liv.)]. 

EXCLAIMER, qui exclamat, &c. (cla- 
mator, Cic. ; of a noisy, would-be orator, 
&c., bavler). 

EXCLAMATION, exclamatio (as a rhe- 
torical figure = énididynua, Cic., De Or., 3, 
54, 207; but also, properly, acute vocis 
exclamationes, Auct. ad Her., 3, 12, 21): 
acclamatio (as rhetorical figure, Quant., 8, 
5, 11): vox (e. g., of patn, qualis dolore 
exprimitur) : conclamatio (of several, not 
Ciceronian ; exclamations, by singular, 
Ces., totius exercitts ; by plural, Tac., 
lacrime et conclamationes) : vociferatio 
(loud crying, Cic.). [Vid. Cry, s., SHouT, 
s.) Not a single exclamation was heard 
from them, that, &c., nulla ab iis vox, que 
—sit, &c.: to force, wring, &c., an excla- 
mation from any body, vocem exprimere: 
to interlard a speech with theatrical excla- 
mations, dulces exclamationes theatri cau- 
sa producere (Quint., 11, 3, 179). || A 
note of exclamation, signum excla- 
mationis (grammatical technical term). 

EXCLAMATORY, by circumlocution, 
perhaps dulces exclamationes producens 
(vid. quotation from Quintilian, under Ex- 
CLAMATION): clamatorius, Plin., is wsed 
of a bird whose cries are unfavorable, 

EXCLUDE, excludere (to shut out, 
properly and improperly, aliquem foras, 
aliquem a mcenibus, a republicd, from a 
share in the government, its magistracies, 
&c.): segregare (to separate from some 
troop or body, aliquem a republica, ali- 
quem a numero civium, &c.) : removére 
(to remove as unserviceable, undesirable, 
&c., arbitros; aliquem ab hoc sermone ; 
aliquem a legibus ferendis, Cic.): exime 
re (to take out, aliquem de reis) : excipe- 
re (to take out, to except). JN. excipere et 
secernere (e. g., hos homines libenter, 
Cic.). To be excluded from all offices of 
honor, omnibus honoribus exemtum esse: 
to exclude any body from a company or so- 
ciety, a coatu or circulo aliquem remové- 
re: to exclude any body from a religious 
community, sacrificiis alicui interdicere, 
eumque numero impiorum ac scelerato- 
rum habére (Cas., B. G., 6, 13) [vid. Ex- 
COMMUNICATE]: to exclude any body from 
the rights of citizenship, aliquem a civium 
numero sejungere, segregare, and (stron- 
ger) aliquem ex numero civium ejicere, 
vr aliquem numero civium excidere : to 
exclude any body from all knowledge of 
one's plans, expertum aliquem omnium 
consiliorum (de re) habére. : 

EXCLUSION, || Act of shutting 
out, exclusio (Ter, ; ventorum, Vitr.). 
|| Exception, vid. 3 

EXCLUSIVE, proprius (belonging to 
one's self asa peculiar possession). Some- 
times preecipuus (e. g., an exclusive right, 
precipuum jus, Cic.), To devote one's ex- 
clusive attention to any thing, se totum 
conferre ad rem , omne studium ponere 
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peo jure esse ; to do any thing, priv- 


mere: the oreans were so popular, 
that they were considered to enjoy the exclu- 
sive possession of wisdom, sie viguit Py- 
thagoreorum nomen, ut nulli alii docti 
viderentur. [=> On the translation by 
omnis, totus, &c., vid. ExcLUsIVELY. 

Exclusorius very late, Dig. || Ad- 
mitting few to intimacy, ad aliquem 
difficiles sunt aditus; *in domum suam 
or in familiaritatem nisi admodum pau- 
cos non admittere; * angustos quosdam 
circulos et sessiunculas consectari (after 
Cic., Fin., 5, 20, 56). 

EXCLUSIVELY, proprie: przcipue. 
Often by adjectives, omnis, unus, totus, so- 
lus; e. g., to grant any thing to a person 
exclusively, uni, soli alicui dare, &c.: to 
apply one’s self exclusively to any thing, 
se totum conferre ad rem; omne suum 
studium ponere in aliqua re (facienda) ; 
omnibus rebus posthabitis totum se in al- 
iqua re facienda collocare. [ Vid. Ex- 
CLusION, Exctusive.] Exclusively of 
any king *ita ut aliquid excludatur, ex- 
imatur; hoc (eo, &c.) excepto: preter 

iquem or aliquid. 

COGITATE, excogitare. Vid. Dr- 


VISE. 
EXCOGITATION, excogitatio (Cic.). 
Vid. INVENTION, CONTRIVANCE. 
EXCOMMUNICATE, sacrificiis inter- 
dicere alicui (Ces.) : * sacris or rebus di- 
vinis (or sacra, res divinas) alicui interdi- 
cere: *aliquem devovére: *a sacris ali- 
quem excludere : * sacrum aliquem esse 
jubére: * e Christianorum hominum com- 
munitate aliquem exterminare : * ex nu- 
mero Christianorum aliquem ejicere, ex- 
pellere: *ab ecclesia Christianorum ex- 
cludere: anathematizare (Augustin). All 
these have been recommended ; but excom- 
municare may be retained as technical term 
(Krebs). To be excommunicated, * prohi- 
beri usu sacrorum; *exclusum esse a 
ceetu Christianorum. 
EXCOMMUNICATION, sacrificiorum 
interdictio; anathéma, -atis, n.: perhaps 
devotio (Nep., Alc., 4 —= solemn curse) 
(= the most absurd is Bembo’s, aqua et 
igni interdictio): *segregatio ab usu sa- 
crorum et a consuetudine Christianorvm; 
but excommunicatio (Augustin), as tech- 
nical term. To put under excommunica- 
tion, sacriticiis interdicere alicui (Ces., B. 
G., 6, 13, who thus explains this expression, 
quibus ita interdictum, ii numero impio- 
rum ac sceleratorum habentur; iis om- 
nes decedunt, aditum eorum sermonem- 
que defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione in- 
commodi accipiant; neque iis petentibus 
jus redditur, neque honos ullus communi- 
catur); aliquem anathematizare, excom- 
municare (Eccl.): devovére aliquem (to 
pronounce a curse upon him; opposed to 
resacrare aliquem, to revoke the curse). 
EXCORIATE, desquamare (the proper 
word) : terere (to rub, gall; e. g., collum 
labore, { Prop.): abradere (e. g., fauces, 
Lucr.). (Vid. Excorration.] The exco- 
riated parts, desquamata: excoria- 
EXCORIATION, i tertrigo (from rid 
> in go om. rid- 
ing, lying, walking, &e.): ata, 
plural (the excoriated parts, droctpuara). 
To prevent intertrigines pro- 
hibére (Plin.): to cure excoriations, me- 
deri desquamatis : to treat iati 
uamata curare (both Plin.). 
CREMENT, excrementa, plural 
(post-Augustan) : stercus (of men and 
ag also, alvus (e. g., liquida, pallida, 


EXCREMENTAL, by circumlocution ; 
not e .cceraentosus, which Burmann has. 
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Excremental matter, excrementum (é. g-, 


lump, &e.; gibba, only Suet., Dom., 23; 
and gibbus, Juv., 6, 109; 10, 294 and 303): 
excrescences, carnes excrescentes ; excres- 
centia, -ium, plural: a fleshy excrescence 
on the nose, polypus: that has such an ex- 
crescence, poly posus (vid. Mart., 12, 37, 2): 
he had a fleshy excrescence on his side, caro 
excreverat in latere ejus (Suet.) : arsenic 
destroys every excrescence, arsenicum tol- 
lit quicquid excrescit. 

EXCRETION. Vid. ExcREMENT and 
SECRETION. 

EXCRUCIATE, excruciare (properly 
and figuratively, Cic.). Vid. TORTURE. 

EXCULPATE, excusare: purgare 
(clear, excuse): aliquem culpa liberare or 
ex culpa eximere; culpam ab aliquo de- 
movére or (Liv.) amovére (remove all 
blame from) : to exculpate one’s self, se ex- 
cusare, purgare ; to any body's satisfac- 
tion, satisfacere alicui (vid. Ces., B. G., 1, 
41). Vid. ro Excuse. 

EXCULPATION, liberatio culpe (the 
being cleared from blame ; e. g., ab ali- 

uo impetrare, to obtain one’s exculpation 

pia any body): excusatio: purgatio (ex- 
cuse): excusatio peccati: remotio crimi- 
nis (Auct. ad Her.). A lame attempt at ex- 
culpation, perfugium, quod sumit sibi al- 
iquis ad excusationem (Cic.). Vid. Ex- 


CUSE. 

EXCULPATORY, by circumlocution : 
an lpatory stat t, excusatio: to al- 
lege all manner of exculpatory arguments, 
ommes excusationis causas colligere (Hirt., 
B. G., 8, pref. extr.). 

EXCURSION, *iter animi voluptatis- 
que causé susceptum ; or by circumlocu- 
tion with excurrere. To make an excur- 
sion into the country, excurrere rus; to 
my Pompeian villa, excurrere in Pompei- 
anum. || Digression, excursio: ex- 
cursus (varios habére excursus, Quint.) : 

io. Vid. DicREssIon. 

EXCUSABLE. venia dignus: quod ex- 
cusationem or aliquid excusationis habet 
(e. g., vitium): cui ignosci potest, ignos- 
cendum est, &c.: cui venia or venia et 
impunitas dari potest, &c. A fault that 
is not le, erratum cui—nulla venia 
proponitur (Cic.). To be excusable, excu- 
sationem or aliquid excusationis habére : 
to render any body excusable, dare alicui 
justam excusationem (of things, Cic.) : 
to be hardly excusable, non facile esse ex- 
purgatu (Tac.): [=> excusabilis, poetic- 


_EXCUSABLY, ita ut alicui or rei ignos- 


ci po 
é CUSE, v., excusare; to any one, al- 
icui or apud aliquem: purgare (to justi- 
Sy) to any one, alicui or apud aliquem 
(Syn. in Excuse, s.] : excusationem ali- 
cujus rei afferre (to bring forward an er- 
cuse for any thing): veniam alicujus rei 
dare (to pardon): to excuse one’s self, se 
excusare, se purgare ; from any thing, de 
aliqua re: to excuse one’s self on the plea 
of any thing, excusare aliquid (e. g., on 
the plea of sickness, &c.. excusare mor- 
bum, valetudinem; excusatione valetudi- 
nis uti) ; aliquid alicujus rei excusatione 
d re: to excuse one’s self against any 
one, uti excusatione adversus aliquem : 
to excuse one’s self satisfactorily to any one, 
satisfacere alicui (vid. Ces., B. G., 1, 41; 
of. Cortte, Cic. ad Fam., 5, 13, 3); purga- 
re se alicui: to wish or endeavor to excuse 
one’s self to any one, parare excusationem 
liq : to end in every way and 
manner to excuse one’s self, omnes excu- 
sationis causas colligere (Hirt., B. G., 8 
pref. extr.. No man can excuse himself 
saying that the sin was committed in be- 
half of a friend, nulla est excusatio pec- 
cati, si amici causa peccaveris (Cic.): @ 
desperate shift to excuse one’s self, pertugi- 
um, quod sumo mihi ad excusationem 
(Cic.) : any thing ercuses you, aliquid dat 
tibi (justam) excusationem (Cic.) : to ex- 
cuse one’s self by throwing the blame on 
another, culpam in aliquem transferre: to 
pray to be excused on the ground of, excu- 
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sare aliquid (vid. above): deprecari ali- 
quid excusatione (alicujus rei). 
EXCUSE, s., excusatio: purgatio: sat- 
pet is @ full justification, the 
clearing one’s self from a suspicion or ac- 
cusation ; excusatio, the partial and rela- 
tive excuse, it being acknowledged that the 
thing is or seems to be wrong ; but one’s 
innocence being asserted: satistactio is the 
satisfaction made to the feelings of anuther 
by a purgatio or excusatio, tf one is inno- 
cent ; by @ veniz petitio, or a pomna, if one 
is guilty): causa, latébra (a false excuse 
to which one has recourse). To allege an ez- 
cuse, excusatione uti, excusationem uffer- 
re; on account of any thing, alicujus rei: 
to plead any thing as an excuse, excusare 
aliquid (e. g., morbum); deprecari, fol- 
lowed by an accusative and iufinitice (tv say 
by way of excuse, tn a supplicating tone, 
Sali., Jug., 104, 4): to aliege any evasive 
excuse, 8e conjicere in latebram : to accept 
an excuse, excusationem, sati ionem 
accipere: not to accept, &c., excusationem 
non accipere, non probare: to look about 
for some excuse, excusationem, latebram 
querere: a ground of excuse, excusatio : 
to plead all manner of excuses, omnes ex- 
cusationis causas colligere; that not, &c., 
ne, &c. (Hirt., B. G., 8, pref. extr.). It is 
nO sufficient excuse to say, &c., nulla est 
excusatio peccati, si dixeris, &c. (feceris, 
&c., &c.). A sufficient excuse, satis Jus 
ta, or justa et idonea excusatio: to admit 
of no excuse, nihil excusationis habére : 
excusationem non habére ; alicui rei venia 
nulla proponitur (Cic., all of things). No 
excuse for non: was admitted, 
nemini civi ulla, qaominus adesset, satis 
justa excusatio visa est (Cic.). 
EXCUSELESS. Vid. INExcusaBLe. 
EXCUSER, by circumiocution with verb 
(>> excusator, very late, Augustin). 
EXECRABLE. Vid. ABOMINABLE. 
EXECRABLY. Vid. ABOMINABLY. 
EXECRATE, v., exsecrari: male pre- 
cari (Cic., Pis., 14, 33): devovére: detes 
tari in caput alicujus minas et pericula : 
detestari in caput alicujus iram deorum ; 
[=> not detestari alone: [> exsecrari 
means “ to curse,” when one would ercludea 
guilty person from human society as dévoted 
to the infernal gods, tn opposition to bless- 
ing; detestari means “to curse,” when one 
wishes to deprecate evil by an appeal to the 
Se ees ene thing ; in oppo- 
sition to “praying in behalf of :” devové- 
re (also skh Siciey is te donate to ton ta far 
nal gods. Vid. To CuRsE. 
_ EXECRATION [vid. Curse, s.], add- 
ing that imprecatio is Silver Age: dir& 
imprecatione afiligere aliquem. 
EXECT (for “exsect,” Harvey), exse- 


care. 

EXECTION, exsectio (Cic.). 

EXECUTE, exsequi: persequi (to fal- 
low up any thing till it is done, especially 
of things done by rule or direction, offici- 
um, ) : conficere (to bring to an 
end, so that the labor is over ; to finish, with- 
out reference to the production of a perfect 
work: itinera, mandata, conficiuntur, non 
perficiuntur nec absolvuntur, D.) : etfice- 
re: ad effectum adducere (to bring to act- 
ual existence): perficere (to carry through 
to the end; to make any thing perfect ; op 
posed to inchoare, to begin) : absolvere (to 
Jinish off, so that no more remains to be 
done; to make complete ; opposed to incho- 
are, instituere). JN. absolvere ac (et) 
perficere: peragere (to carry a business 
through): sometimes facere alone (opposed 
to cogitare). To be able to execute any 
thing, * parem esse alicui rei exsequen- 
dw: to execute a commission, jussum or 
imperatum facere: mandata efficere, con- 
ficere, perficere, exsequi, persequi; in the 
eractest manner, mandata exhaurire: im- 
perio alicujus defungi: to execute a will, 
testamentum facere (general term) or con- 
ficere. || Punish capitally, supplici- 
um capitis sumere de aliquo: supplicio 
capitis afficere aliquem: aliquem suppli- 
cio punire: aliquem morte multare: to 
execute (if the mode is beheading), caput 
alicujus precidere (with the sword; t% 
would be wrong to say caput corvicibus 
abscider«, unless the person is first stran 
gled, Cic., Phil., 2, 2, cervicibus tractis 
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caput abscidit): securi ferire or percutere 
(with the axe, as the instrument used by the 
executioner) : decollare (as a general term, 
post-Augustan, Sen. and Suet., and even 
then rejected from the more elevated style) : 
to be tortured and then executed, omni sup- 
plicio excruciatum, or omnibus cruciati- 
bus affectum necari. 

EXECUTION. || Performance, ex- 
Secutio (post-Augustan ; e. g., operis, 
Plin.): eftectio (e. g., artis, Cic.) : confec- 
tio (e. g., the drawing up of a book, libri) : 
exuediticatio (the building up of any thing 
very rare, Cic.) : [o> absolutio, perfectio, 
not found in this sense. It will often be 
necessary to use circumlocution, e. g., for 
“the execution of commissions,” mandata 
exsequi, pertficere, efficere, facere (Curt.), 
perficere (Liv.); exhaurire mandata ali- 
cujus: your careful execution of that im- 
portant commission, cura tua de illo meo 
primo et maximo mandato (Cic.): to at- 
tend to the execution of any body's commis- 
sions, alicujus mandata persequi, confice- 
re, &c. To attend to the minutest details 
of its execution (of a work of art), argutias 
operis custodire quoque in minimis re- 
bus: to despair of its execution, desperare 
effectum operis: to prevent the execution 
of any thing, ne res conficiatur, obsistere : 
to follow up deliberation by the rapid ere- 
cution of his resolves, consultis facta con- 
jungere : the careful execution of any thing, 
res diligenter etfecta (e. g., una [materia] 
diligenter effecta plus proderit quam plu- 
res inchoate et quasi degustatw, Quint., 
10, 5, 23). || Writ of execution, bo- 
norum emtio (a sale of this kind was, in 
fee as to a living debtor, an execution, 

ict. Antigg., p. 165; with reference to the 

debtor, it was bonorum venditio): mantis 
injectio (was, in effect, in some cases, a 
kind of execution,” Dict. Antiqq., p. 617; it 
was @ sort of arrest, and is fully explained 
at the page referred tv): acerbissima ex- 
actio vectigalium (vid. Cic. ad Div., 3, 8, 
5): to put an execution in any body's house, 
in possessionem bonorum debitoris mit- 
tere (vid. Dict. Antigg., p. 165) ; * bona al- 
icujus propter vectigalia non soluta ven- 
dere ; * ex alicujus bonis ad solvenda vec- 
tigalia pecuniam exigere (after Vitr., ex 
ejus bonis ad perficiendum pecuniam ex- 
igere, of an architect who has greatly ex- 
ceeded his estimate, and has to pay the ex- 
cess out of his own pocket, Pref., lib., 10). 
|| Capital punishment, (capitis) sup- 
plicium : any body’s execution, supplicium 
de aliquosumtum. To be led to execution, 
ad mortem duci: to have any body tortured 
before his execution, aliquem omni suppli- 
cio excruciatum necare (Cic.): to send 
any body to execution, aliquem ad mortem 
ducere ; aliquem morte afficere; suppli- 
cium de aliquosumere. || Destruction, 
slaughter, strages: clades: cedes. To 
do great execution, strages facere (Cic.), 
edere (Liv.); cladem facere (Sall.): mag- 
nam cladem atferre alicui (Cic.); cedes 
facere, afficere (Cic.; all with magnus, 
quantus, &c.). Sometimes nocére, &c., 
will do. 
EXECUTIONER. || Hangman, &c., 
earnifex : exactor supplicii: [9 exsecu- 
tor in Cod. Just., 8, 17,17. To he an er- 
ecutioner, carnificinam facere (comedy) : 
to seize upon the office of executioner, mu- 
nus carnificis occupare: to die by the 
hands of the executioner, securi or securi 
illd funesta percuti (if the axe was used). 
|| Executor, vid. 

EXECUTIVE, circumlocution by reg- 
num exercére, &c. The executive power, 
* magistratus, &c., qui ea, que imperavit 
princeps (rex, senatus, &c.), faciunt: * ii, 
Fenes quos “omnis est curatio et admin- 
istratio rerum” (as a body of men): * jus 
or potestas leges exercendi (as a power). 

EXECUTOR. || Performer, exsecu- 
tor (Vell., 2,5, malorum propositorum) : 
effector: confector [Syn. in Execute]. 
|| Executor (of awill). (4° In Roman 
law, a will was not valid without the name 
of some heres written ; but till the time of 
Vespasian this heres might have to give up 
all the estate to legatees and fideicommis- 
Sarii; he then became a mere executor; 
but Vespasian enacted that he should al- 
ways es one fourth of the property. 


* 
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The form was, “ Lucius Titius heres esto : 
rogo te, Luci Titi, ut quum primum pete- 
ris hereditatem meam adire (= to admin- 
ister) eam Caio Seio reddas, restituas.” 
Cnst. Just., 2; Tit., 23, 2): * testamenti 
exsecutor, quem dicimus (after exsecutor 
propositorum, Vell., &c.). od 

EXECUTORSHIP, * testamenti exse- 
cutio, que dicitur. 

EXECUTRIX. Vid. Executor. 

EXEGESIS, interpretatio: explanatio 
(explanation of the author’s meaning) : 
enarratio (oral exposition of his meaning) : 
* ars interpretandi, explanandi, explican- 
di (veteres scriptores, &c., as a science) : 
enarratio auctorum (vid. Quint., 1, 9, 1). 

EXEGETICAL, by circumlocution. We 
must consult some exegetical work, expla- 
nationes adhibende sunt interpretum 
(after Cic., Div. 1, 51, 11). 

EXEMPLAR. Vid. Exampue. 

EXEMPLARILY. || Ezcellently, 
vid. || Jn asignal manner. Topun- 
ish exemplarily; vid. “to make an Ex- 
AMPLE of.” 

EXEMPLARINESS; e. g., of moral 
conduct, summa morum probitas; morum 
sanctitas: there is but one opinion among 
your fellow-citizens of the ecemplariness of 
your conduct, omnes cives sic existimant, 
quasi lumen aliquod (exstinctis ceteris), 
elucére sanctitatem (et prudentiam et dig- 
nitatem) tuam (Cic.). 

EXEMPLARY. An exemplary person, 
vir sanctus, gravis: vir exempli recti: ex- 
emplum innocentia. To inflict exempla- 
ry punishment on any body, in aliquem in- 
signe documentum dare (Liv.): exem- 
plum severitatis in aliquo edere (Cic.) : 
poena aliquem afficere, ut aliis documen- 
to sit (Cic.): graviter statuere de aliquo 
(Cic.). By an exemplary punishment, ex- 
emplo severitatis. Vid. ‘to make an 
EXAMPLE OF.” 

EXEMPLIFICATION. || Example, 
copy, vid. || Act of exemplifying, 
circumlocution by verbs under EXEMPLI- 


FY. 

EXEMPLIFY, exemplo confirmare ali- 
quid: exempli causa ponere, or propo- 
nere aliquid : * exemplo (alicujus rei) uti: 
exemplum alicujus rei proponere, sup- 
ponere: exemplum alicui rei adjungere. 
That I may exemplify my meaning, exem- 
pli causa or gratid; ut exemplo utar. 

EXEMPT FROM, eximere (e. g., @ 
field, &c., agrum de vectigalibus, Cic.) : 
immunitatem alicujus rei ( post- Augustan, 
are) dare: vacationem alicujus rei, or a 
re alicui dare (e. g., vacationem sumtis, 
laboris, rerum omnium, and [improperly] 
malorum ; but especially militive ; all Cic.: 
vacationem a causis, Cic.): immunem fa- 
cere rei, re (militid, Liv.), or a re (ab 
onere, Suet.): immunem a re prvestare 
(Suet.). One century was exempted from 
serving, una centuria facta est immunis 
militia (Liv.): to exempt from tribute for 
five years, tributum in quinquennium re- 
mittere (any body, alicul) ; quantum #ra- 
rio aut fisco pendit aliquis, in quinquen- 
nium remittere. 

EXEMPT, adj., immunis (free from 
state burdens, from military service, and the 
like): liber (free from public services, soc- 
age, &c.; opposed to servus): immunis 
liberque (both of persons and possessions) : 
omnibus muneribus vacans (free from ev- 
ery service) : immunis militia, militias mu- 
nere vacans (free from military service): 
to be exempt, immunem esse (general 
term) : militiwe munere vacare, militiw va- 
cationem habére (frum military service) : 
not exempt from, non sine (aliqua re). 

EXEMPTION, immunitas (general 
term, rei or a re; muneris, omnium re- 
rum; malorum, Lampr., Commod., 14; a 
tributis, Swet.): vacatio (rei or a re, espe- 
cially militiz ; also sumtis, laboris, re- 
rum omnium, a causis, all Cic.; ab belli 
administratione, Liv.). To grant any body 
an exemption [vid. ro Exempt): [=> 
with vacatio, the number of years stands in 
the genitive; e. g., quinquennii vacatio 
militie. 'o decree tu any body an exemp- 
tion from military service for five years, al- 
icui quinquennii militiee vacationem de- 
cernere (Liv.), It is false that they paid 
for an exemption, falsum est ob vacatio- 
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nem pretium datum (Cic.): to pray for an 
exemption, deprecari vacationem : to exjoy 
an exemption from any thing, vacationem 
or immunitatem rei habére : they alone en 
joy an exemption from the payment of trib- 
ute, from military service, from every pub- 
lic burden, neque tributa una cum reli- 
quis pendunt: militia vacationem omni- 
“‘umque rerum hakent immunitatem. More 
under TO EXEMPT. 

EXENTERATE, exenterare: evisce-- 
rare. 

EXEQUIES. Vid. Onsrqures. 

EXERCISE. || Bodily exercise, mo- 
tus: exercitatio (of prescribed bodily exer- 
cises): ambulatio (by walking): gestatio 
(by being borne in a litter): vectatio (on 
a horse or in a carriage; vectatio et iter 
reficiunt animum): to take exercise, ambu- 
lare, spatiari (to walk): to take moderate 
exercise, modicis exercitationibus uti: to 
take strong exercise, acri ambulatione uti. 
Horse-exercise, vectutio equi (e. g., vecta- 
tio assidua equi post cibum, Suet., Cal., 
3). || Military exercise, exercitium, 
armatura (the former, exercise in arms; 
the latter, the art of evolutions, &c.; vid. 
Salmas., 41. Lampr.,1,1012, Haack): to in- 
troduse the Roman exercise into our army, 
exercitum ad Romane discipline for- 
mam redigere (vid. Vell., 2, 109, in.). 
|| Practice (vid.), exercitatio (e. g., of 
virtues, vices): functio (e. g., muneris). 
|| An exercise (=boy’s task), pensum 
(general term for a “task ;? used of a@ 
mental task by Cicero, meum munus pen- 
sumque): *pensum Latine (or Grece) 
convertendum (a task to be translated into 
Latin or Greek). 

EXERCISE, exercére (general term) : 
facere (to do, practice, carry on) : factita- 
re (to carry on trades and arts). {Vid. 
TO PracTIcE). || Zo exercise troops, 
() Trans., exercére (soldiers, &c.: to ex- 
ercise the soldiers thoroughly, milites per 
petuis exercitiis ad Romane discipline 
formam redigere (to make them acquaint- 
ed with Roman military duty) ; milites fre- 
quentibus exercitiis ad preelia prparare 
(to make them ready for battle) : to be well 
exercised, * armorum usum habére: * ar- 
morum usu prestare. (2) INTRANS., ex- 
erceri: while the cavalry were exercising, 
quum exercerentur equites. 

EXERT, exserére is not found in 
any sense of this word (except the Latin- 
ized meaning = “to thrust forth”), till 
Pliny, exseram in librum tuum jus, quod 
dedisti; for exercére, exigere, experiri. 
To exert force, vim exercére, proferre, af- 
ferre, adhibére, prebére, &c. (Krebs). 
[Vid. ro User, eae er) || To exert one’s 
self, vires, nervos intendere or contende- 
re: to exert one’s self very much, omni ope 
atque opera eniti (ut, &c.): to exert one’s 
self beyond one’s strength, se supra vires 
extendere: to exert ali the little strength 
one has, nervulos suos adhibére: to exert 
one’s self beyond one's years, preter seta- 
tem facere: to exert one’s self to no pur- 
pose, inanes impetus facere; in any thing, 
frustra conari aliquid: to exert one’s self 
in speaking, voce contendere: to exert 
one’s self too much in speaking, voci nimis 
imperare (Plin. Ep., 5, 19, 6): not to ex- 
ert one's self in speaking, voci parcere. 
Vid. “to make EXERTION.” 

e EXERTION, contentio: intentio (as 
action): labor (severe exertion): conatus 
(endeavor, effort). JN. conatus studium- 
que: exertion of body in speaking, sum- 
ma vis atqué contentio: vain exertions, 
inanes contentiones or impetus: immod- 
erate exertion, effusa contentio: to make 
grcat exertion in any thing, acerrime age- 
re, obnixe facere aliquid: to require great 
exertions, positum esse in labore: to ren- 
der any body's exertions fruitless, conatum 
infringere : with great effort and exertion, 
contente: with great exertion, enixe i ob- 
nixe: with the greatest exertion, manibus 
pedibusque: not without the greatest ef- 
fort and exertion, non sine summa indus- 
triA: to speak without any great exertion 
(of the voice), voci parcere. To make ev- 
ery exertion, omnes nervos contendere or 
intendere, ut, &c.; summo studio anniti, 
ut, &c. (or ad aliquid) ; omnia tentare, ut, 
&c.; rem magno conatu studioque agere; 


eny thing, summa ope niti pro re. 
nEXFOLIATE (of bones), —— re- 
Mittere: ossi squama abscedit: ab osse 


uama recedit (Cels.). 

EXFOLIATION, by circumlocution for 
the act; squama, squame, for the sub- 
stance that exfoliates. 

EXHALATION, exhalatio: rig greomt 

io: respiratio: 
in EvaPorRATION, vid. payne ctl 
tions, affatus noxii (Plé 
Srom the earth, terre 
al ge -onis, in late writers, not 
Vid. EyaPoration. 

EXHALE. |j Send forth vapor, ex- 
halare (in Cicero only with vinum, crapu- 
lam): exspirare (mot Cic. or Ces.) : emit- 
tere (to send forth; e. g., vaporem) : spi- 

‘orth, 


rare (to m, Virg., po- 
etically and post-A prose ; not Cice- 
ronian) : halare (e. g., nectar floribus, of 

). To exhale an odor, odo- 


rem prestare, arn (= odorem 
spargere, spirare, ditfundere, all poetical). 
The ethale a sweet odor, odores e 
floribus affiantur. || Draw forth vapor, 
vaporem eX — re excitare (e. g., ex 


agris, &c., of the sun, Cic.) : vapo- 
rare (to fil with warm vapor, levum latus 
sol decedens vaporat). 


apo. 
EXHALEMENT. Vid. Exuanation. 
EXHAUST. jj _ use quite up, ex- 
haurire (properly and figuratively; e. g., 
money, allies, ba et &e.) : 
ee wt ot found 
fF exancl not foun 
in iol stash My pat & 











satis- 
factum est huic toti question. | To wea- 
ry (vid). To be exhausted, 


wearied, exan- 
imari (Ces.) et lassitudine confici. {| To 
weaken, &c., infirmare and fig- 
uratively) : enervare (to enervate; only 
properly) : debilitare, attenuare, minuere, 
comminuere, imminuere (figuratively, to 
weaken, lessen): frangere Eo Sodernasin lind 


nuere: ib hada ube eens hostes fran- 
gere, hostium res accidere: a country is 
art alicujus terre opes attrite 

; through very great wars, through 
aa Masset of princes, terra exhausta est 
maximis bellis, sumtu, &c.: land *® ex- 
hausted, solum (ubertate nimid) effetum 
et defatigatum est (Col.). 

EXHAUSTED, exhaustus (emptied ; e. 
g. of @ treasury ; also of a land, a state; 
e. g., sumtibus et jacturis): confectus 

quite pS large em esperially of wounded sol- 
8 (wearied ; e. g, vulneribus). 
ray Jn. fessus confectusque : lassitudine con- 
(wearied from fatigue): effetus 
prope, by much bearing , then also of 
body, corpus, Cic.): enectus (worn 
out by hunger and other bodily sufferings). 
Land ethausted by over-bearing, ubertate 
nimia prioris evi effetum et defatizatum 
solum (Col.) : an ox exhausted with labor, 
bos confectus vexatione operum 

EXHAUSTION. ]] Lassitude, lassi- 
tudo, languor (of body or mind) : confectio 
(impropérly, deprivation of all strength) : 
riage defoctis (Cicero). To be suffer- 

.g from exhaustion, lassitudine confici. 
i iF ‘eakness, infirmatio, debilitatio (as an 
action): infirmitas, debilitas (as a state). 
Exkaustion of the resources of a state, opes 
civitatis attrite or comminuta. 

EXHAUSTLESS. Vid. byexuatstt- 





EXIG 
tabulas et signa am collocare. Apel- 
ls wed to ect he work n'a sal, ft 


iolen pence ceca sagen 
ecta opera pro) 

op Bist seutey ter 
propone- 


&e.; of sites one’s self in any char- 
acter, colors, &c., to any body, exhibére se 
aliquid [quid me putas... populo nostro 
exhibiturum ? Cic.}. 

EXHIBITION. |] Act of bringing 
forth, prolatio (the production ; used by 
Cicero of quoting examples): ostentatio 


tn, ab ostentatione sevitie ascitum cog- 
nomen, | from this ethibition of his cruel 


(any sight ; e. g., ee eo 
tors, &c., but Aryans Ces.). By 
circumlocution with proponere or propa- | 
lam collocare. An exhib of p 23, 
sculpture, &c., tabule (signa, &c.) propa- 
lam collocat# (after tabulas et signa propa- 
lam collocavit, Cic., De Or., 1, 35, 126) 


ulz, signa, &c., que ad spectationes popu- 





lo comparantur (after Vitr., pref. lib. 10); 
perhaps e2—ad 


spectatio oniy (ea omnia, qu 
spectationes populo comparantir, the 


apparatus provided for their public exhibi- | 
tions, sights). || Pension, &c., * benefi- | 
cium annuum : *annua in beneficii loco | 
prebita, plural; or stipendium. To con- | 
Ser an exhibition on any body, aliquem or | 
alicujus tenuitatem beneficio annuo sus- | © 
exhibitio is used for “ sup- | 

port” in Uipian, quod exhibitioni fru- | . 


tentare. 


galiter sufficit. 


EXHILARATE, hilarare, exhilarare al- | 
iquem (Cic.): relevare, recreare, confir- | 
ezhilarate esse dicit: he entirely reects the existence 

discutere : resolvere | 
animi tristitiam : tristes cogitationes dis- 


mare aliquem. To 
animum 


the mind, 


cutere (Cels.). Vid. ro CHEER. 

EXHILARATION, animi relaxatio or 
oblectatio : hilaritas: animi remissio (as 
State). 

EXHORT, hortari: adhortari: cohor- 
tari (¢o exhort by a strong and friendly 6 
peal to a person's will and resolution ; 
immediate object of the exhortation being 
@n action): all with ad aliquid, with ut, 
ne, or ad aliquid faciendum ; the first two 
also with subjunctice only ; also, hortari or 
adhortari, de aliqua re, on any subject: 
monére: admonére (to exhort by warning 
@ person 7 dee or ephemeris 
danger of not acting, &c. The monens 
endeavors to work upon the reason and un- 
derstanding of the person exhorted). IN. 
™monére atque hortari; hortari et suadé- 
re. To exhort soldiers, milites cohortari 
(the proper word); also, milites adhortari 
(Cie Phil, 4 3 To exhort persons to 
concord, concordiam suadére; also, ali- 
quos ad concordiam cohortari (Swet.): to 
recover their liberty, ad recuperandam lib- 


ertatem cohortari: {55> exhortari be- 
longs to poetry an ail st-AUugUustan prose ; 
cohortari is by infinitive in Hirt., 


Bell. Al, 21, and in Tac. 

EXHORTATION, monitio: admoni- 
tio: hortatio:' adhortatio, cohortatio: hor- 
tatus, is (Syn. in To Exnort]: not to 
listen to any body's exhortation, aliquem 
monentem non audire: by my erhortation, 
me monente: by any body's exhortations, 
alicujus hortatu. 

EXHORTATORY, hortativus (e. g., 
genus dicendi, Quint.) : exhortativus 
(Quint.): suasorius (e. g., materia, oratio). 

EXHORTER, hortator: adhortator : 
suasor or suasor et impulsor (to any thing, 
alicujus rei). 

EXIGENCE, 2 necessitas: angustie : 

EXIGENCY, 3 difficultas [{vid. NeE- 
CEssiITY}: (summum or extremum) dis- 
crimen or discrimen ac dimicatio (the de- 
cistve moment of extreme danger, &c.): 
from the exigency of the case, necessitate 
urgente; ex necessitate; necessitate or 
nhecessarid re coactus: not from cnvy ezi- 
gency of the case, nulla re cogente: ta =2b- 











2 tab- | 





EXOR 
mit to the exigency of the case, necessitall 
parére. Vid. NEcess 


Fax papal urbe ivi- 

x or ex ci 

pa ei ag ecard 
re: aliquem re (toa in place, 
i depriving of the rights of 4 citi 
zen and of one's = rtare (te 


E,s. Vid. BaNIsHMENT. 

EXIMIOUS. Vid. Ixiustziovs, Drs- 
TINGUISHED. 

EXIST, exsistere : manére (to remain 
e. g., parietes, quorum ornatus per tot se- 
ae manserat, Cic.). [Vid. To BE, To 
Live.] It is often, however, to be turned 
by a relative sentence with nunc. The in 
difference to religion that now exists, hec, 
quz nunc tenet seculum, a de- 
orum : the poems of Homer did not 
ally exist in their present form, * Homeri 
| carmina formam, nunc habent, pri- 
| mo non habueruht. [=> With reference 
| to past time, sometimes tum may help ; Srom 
the spoils of any city that then existed, (ne- 
| que) ex unius tum urbis preda (speran- 
dum, &c., Liv, 1,55): the generation that 
then qui tum vivebant homines 
(Enn.). |] Existing, mostly by nunc, in 
a eens sentence, qui (que, quod) nunc 
est; and often —— the demonstrative pro- 
noun hic, Under circumsiances, 
ut nunc est: eseag, danscacggnls Arr feaireh 
ing public horum magnificentia 


; as, he denies the existence of the gods, 
pallok esse deos putat; deos esse ne: 
he maintains the existence of gods, 


of a God, Deum ex rerum natura tollit. 
Sometimes tt may be translated by vita (life): 
e. g., males Soni ae. trahe- 
re: to be to any body for his ex- 
istence, aliquo natum esse; propter ali- 
quem vivere: to fulfill the end of our ex- 
istence, *legi, qua nati sumus, respondére 
or satisfacere. 

lA going out, exitus (Cic.; 


| reditus gloriosus: non exitus calamito- 


sus): egressus (a going f forth; e.g. in 
provinciam, Cic.): abitus (departure). 
|| Passage out, exitus (e. g., in angusto 
portarum exitu, Liv.) : egressus (only in 
Petr.) : pl, ama escape ; into the 
street, in pub )- Sometimes via only. 
Without any erit (as adjective), non pervi- 
us (e. g., br i nim To make one’s exit, 
scenam relinquere (properly, of an actor) ; 
a posta publicis se removére ad otium- 
perfugere (i e., retire from public life); 

so Presidio et statione vite decedere (io 
quit this 

EXONERATE, exonerare (properly 
and figuratively) : levare: liberare : sol- 
atively, to set free 


[Vid. EXxcuLpate.} For “ to exon- 
erate suspicion,” vid. SUSPICION. 
ue Ge ois (opposed to im 
i aa both of things and per 
sons 

EXORBITANT, nimius: immanis (e 
g. pecunia, magnitudo, &c.); ingens 


itates ; peel imm Cibido poe- 
sidendi) : ns doutin postulatum ; 
also, in any thing, alicujus rei) : intempe- 


rans (e. g., licentia; but of per 
Sons) : immodestus (e. g., laws): 

tus (e. g. audacia: cupiditas: libido). 
[Syx. tr em pe To make an 


exorbitont postulare. 
|| Anomalous, vid. 

EXORBITANTLY. [Vid. Ismroper 
ATELY.] , Carissime (e. 


g-, emere mites A ¢ }. 

7 iquid) or impenso (pretio 

EXORCISE, adjuratione divini nomi- 

nis expellere (to expel by calliag pon ihe 
273 


_——- 
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name of God, deemonas, Lact., 2, 17, extr.): 
to exorcise evil spirits, exorcizare (éopxi- 
Sw, Ulp., Dig., 50, 13, 1, § 3). 

EXORCISM, exorcismus (Eccl., Tert.): 
theurgia (Eccl., August.) or * demonum 
expulsio (after damonas expellere, Lac- 
tant.: expulsio, Cic.). 

EXORCIST, exorcista (Kecl., Tert.): 
theurgus (Augustin): *demonum expul- 
sor, or qui demodnas adjuratione divini 
nominis expellit ac fugat. : 

EXORDIUM, exordium (introduction 
or opening of a speech, Cic.): exorsus, tis 
(only once ; exorsus orationis mex, Cic., 
De Imp. Pomp., 4, 11): procemium (Cic., 
Cluent., 21; mostly=introduction to the 
subject to be treated of; e. g., in @ philo- 
sophical treatise). To consider what my 
exordium is to be, cogitare, quo utar exor- 
dio (Cic.). [=> Prefatio ts used by Cic- 
ero and Livy in the sense of a solemn form 
pronounced before some public act, &c. ; 
in Quintilian and Pliny= preface, prefato- 
ry matter ; dicere preefationem (Plin. Ep.). 

EXORNATION. Vid. ORNAMENT, 
DECORATION. 

EXOSSATED, exos (Luwer., 3, 721) ; or 
sine osse (ossibus). 

EXOTERIC, quod éwrepcxdy appel- 
lant: populariter scriptus (Cic., Fin., 5, 
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EXOTIC, externus (e. g., externe ar- 
bores, Plin., 14, init.) : peregrinus (e. g., 
arbores, Plin., 15, 13,12): [49° exoticus 
only Plaut. ; e. g., exoticum, an outlandish 
dress, Epid., 2, 2, 48. 

EXPAND, pandere (e. g., vela, retia: 
pennas ad solem, Virg.): extendere (to 
stretch out ; e. g., digitos): explicare (to 
unfold). || INTRANS., dispandi (very rare ; 
properly, e. g., arbor vastis ramis, Plin.) : 
se aperire (general term; to discover it- 
self): corroborari et contirmari (to be 
strengthened ; of the intellect ; ingenium). 
|| OF flowers, se aperire or pandere ; 
florem expandere. 

EXPANSE, spatium: the expanse of 
heaven, spatium coeli or spatium only (both 
LImcr.); cava coli (Enn.): the boundless 
expanse of the heavens, * coali spatium in- 
finitum or longe lateque patens. 

olan eee bvia. DILATABLE. 

EXPANSION, extensio or extentio 
(Vitr., 9, 1, 13): distentio (distention, 
Cels.) : ambitus (the space filled by the ex- 
panded thing : (G> dilatatio very late; 
lamin, Tertull.). Vid. EXTENSION. 

EXPATIATE, latius, uberius dicere, 
disputare: pluribus dicere : multa verba 
facere de re: late se fundere: longum 
esse; too far, effusius dicere. 

EXPATRIATE. [Vid. to Banrsu.] 
To expatriate one's self, domo emigrare 
(to quit one's home) : domo emigrare, ali- 
ud domicilium, alias sedes petere (espe- 
cially of a nation, Cas., B. G., 1, 31, 14): 
solum vertere (with or without exsilii cau- 
84; euphemistic term for to go into banish- 
ment ; of political refugees). 

EXPECT, exspectare ; ((1) to wait for; 
aliquid and aliquem, Hor., Sat., 2, 1, 58; 
and, (2) to expect the happening of some- 
thing with some feeling of hope, fear, de- 
sire, prophetic foreboding, &c.; rem; epis- 
tolas longiores; majorem Gallize motum, 
&c.; also, aliquid ab [seldom ex] aliquo 
=10 look to him for it): opperiri (to wait 
Sor the arrival of any body or any thing, 
or the happening of any thing, with the in- 
tention of then doing something ; classem, 
Nep.; sua tempora, Liv.) : preestolari ali- 
cui (to stand ready to receive any body ; to 
be present on the arrival of any body ; es- 
pecially of a servant who is waiting for his 
master): manéreé aliquem or dum aliquis 
adveniat (to remain till a person comes ; 
not to Zo away): sperare (also followed by 
fore ut): spem habére ad aliquid or ali- 
cujus rei (followed by an accusative and 

infinitive): to be earnestly expecting any 
thing, aliquid avidissime exspectare ; 
magna cum spe exspectare (Cic.) : earn- 
estly expected by all, carus omnibus ex- 
spectatusque (venies) : to expect any body's 
arrival with eagerness, alicujus adventum 
non mediocriter captare (Cic.) : to expect 
a result or issue, exitum or eventum ali- 
cujus el exapoctares alicujus roi 2ven- 
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tum experiri: to erpect an opportunity, 
occasionem captare ; occasioni imminé- 
re; not first to expect an opportunity, non 
occasionis tarditatem exspectare ( Cic., 
Phil., 2, 46, 118): you perhaps expect him 
to say, &c., exspectas fortasse dum dicat 
(==> not eum dicturum esse, Cic., Tusc., 
2, 7, 17). I confidently expect that, &c., 
magnam spem habeo (followed by an ac- 
cusative and infinitive): to expect safety, 
deliverance, &c., from any body, in aliquo 
spem salutis ponere: more is expected from 
justice than from arms, in equitate plus 
quam in armis ponitur spei: what I do 
not expect, id quod non spero: as one 
might expect from aman who knows what 
@ definition means, ut ab homine perito 
definiendi. “ More, less, &c., than one 
would expect,” is expressed in Livy and 
Tacitus ({3gP> not in Cicero and Cesar) 
by quam pro re ; as, the slaughter was not 
so great as one might have expected from 
so great a victory, minor clades quam pro 
tanta victoria fuit (cf. Zumpt, § 484, extr.). 

EXPECTANT, by circumlocution. An 
expectant heir, heres institutus (who is ap- 
pointed by will, but may be cut off; e. g., 
instituto herede abdicato) ; or heres prox- 
imus, verus, &c. (heir-at-law) ; quem ali- 
quis heredem palam factitat (whom a man 
is often declaring his intention of making 
his heir). 

EXPECTATION, exspectatio: spes: 
opinio (hope, opinion that any thing will 
happen, &c.; respecting opinio, vid. Herz., 
Ces., B. G.,5,48, in.) : intense expectation, 
summa rerum exspectatio: eager expect- 
ation, desiderium ; to cause expectation, 
exspectationem movére, commovére, fa- 
cere, concitare: to excite any body’s ex- 
pectation, alicujus exspectationem erige- 
ve (Plin. Ep., 8, 3, 3); aliquem exspecta- 
tione erigere (Liv., 36, 34): to excite the 
most eager expectation, aliquem ad sum- 
mam adducere exspectationem: to an- 
swer or satisfy one’s expectation, exspecta- 
tionem explére, complére, tueri ; exspec- 
tationi respondére: to deceive, or not to 
answer or satisfy expectation, exspectatio- 
nem decipere, destituere, frustrari: to ex- 
ceed expectation, vincere alicujus exspec- 
tationem or opinionem: to have great ex- 
pectation from any body, magnam spem 
in aliquo ponere or collocare: @ person 
has great expectation from any body, non 
parvam aliquis sustinet exspectationem : 
to be in anxious expectation of any thing, 
animo (animi) pendére alicujus rei: to 
put any body in a state of anxious expecta- 
tion, aliquem suspendére exspectatione : 
to be in painful expectation, exspectatione 
torqueri or cruciari; exspectando exedi 
(Plaut., Epid., 3,1, 1): full of expectation, 
plenus exspectatione ; animi (o7 animo) 
pendens; erectus 2xspectatione or in ex- 
spectationem (or erectdé exspectatione) ; 
also, from context, erectus only: full of 
anxious expectation, erectus suspensusque 
(vid. Liv., 1, 25): to be full of expectation, 
exspectatione plenum esse ; pendére ex- 
spectatione or spe animi: contrary to ex- 
pectation, preter or contra exspectatio- 
nem or opinionem; preter spem alicu- 
jus: a thing fell or turned out contrary to 
all expectation, res preter opinionem ce- 
cidit; aliter cecidit res ac putabam; eve- 
nit aliquid preter spem; res aliter ac ra- 
tus eram evenit. 

EXPECTORANT, * expectorans reme- 
dium (technical term). 

EXPECTORATE, exscreare: exscre- 
are per tussim: extussire (Cels., 2, 8, 
med.) : sputum edere (to bring up, Cels., 
2, 8, med. ; from context, edere only; ede- 
re sputa per fauces tussi, Lucr., 6, 1188): 
exspuere (e. g., pus, Cels., 2,8): [-gF ex- 
pectorare, pre-classical, Enn. ap. Cic., is 
to drive or banish from the heart. 

EXPECTORATION, sputum (snatter 
brought up, Cels. ; extussitum sputum, 
Cal. Aur., Acut., 2, 16): exspuitio: ex- 
screatio (act of spitting out, Plin.): ex- 
screatus, tis (Cal. Aur., Tard., 2,11): de- 
stillatio pectoris (Scrib. Larg. ; of habitu- 
al expectoration). If there is no expectora- 
tion during the first days, si sputum pri- 
mis diebus non fuit (Cels., 2, 8 med.). 

EXPEDIENCY, utilitas (opposed to ho- 
nestas): utilia, plural adjective (opposed to 
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honesta): commoda, plural (the advant- 
ages derived). To be the slave of expedi« 
ency, servire commodis utilitatique ; om- 
nia ad utilitatem suam referre : expedien- 
cy and honor are at variance, utilitas cer- 
tat cum honestate: to prefer honor to ex- \ 
pediency, preterre honestum utili (Hor.), 
EXPEDIENT, utilis (opposed to hones- 
tus) : salutaris (opposed to perniciosus, 
pestifer). JN. utilis et salutaris. To be 
expedient, expedire alicui; or usui, or util- 
itati, or utile esse; utilitatem or usum af- 
ferre, habére, prebére: prodesse: con- 
ducere (to be advantageous) ; also, ex re 
or in rem esse alicujus : i is expedient for 
all good men that the, &c., omuibus bonis 
expedit, with accusative and infinitive (e. 
g., rempublicam esse salvam). 
ee a erst \|Fitly, vid. ||Hast- 
ily, vid. 
EXPEDITE. || To free from im 
pediment, expedire (opposed to impedi- 


re). || Hasten, maturare (e. g., iter, fu- 
gam, nuptias). [Vid. HAsTEN, transitive- 
ly.) || Despatch, vid. 


EXPEDITE, adj. || Quick, vid. ||Easy, 
free from impediments, expeditus 
(opposed to impeditus). “An expedite 
way” (Hooker), via expedita (via expedi 
tior, Cic.). 

EXPEDITION. || Military expedt 
tion, expeditio. To goon an expedition, 
in expeditionem ire; expeditionem sus- 
cipere ; proticisci (ropetecOur; of soldiers, 
and of generals with soldiers) : copias in 
expeditionem educere; in bellum profi- 
cisci, with and without cum copiis (of the 
general). }| Haste, vid. 

EXPEDITIOUS, Vid. Quick. | 

EXPEDITIOUSLY. Vid. Quicxty. 

EXPEL, expellere (from a place; ex, 
de, a loco, or loco only; e. g., aliquem ex 
urbe, ex republicd ; plebem ex agris; al- 
iquem a patria; aliquem domo sua, all 
Cic.; aliquos agris, finibus, possessioni- 
bus, all Ces.; me civitate, Cic.; aliquem 
patria, Liv.) : exigere (e. g., aliquem ex 
civitate ; hostem campo ere campo, Liv. ; 
aliquem domo, Liv.). [23> After expel- 
lere, exigere, the place from which must be 
expressed with ex, &c., unless it is evident 
from the context: ejicere (to cast out, ali- 
quem e senatu, Cic. ; de senatu, Liv.; ex 
oppido, Ces.; de collegio, Cic.; a suis 
diis penatibus, Cic. ; aliquem finibus, Sail. ; 
domo, Ces.; aliquem, Cic.): exturbare 
(aliqua re or ex aliqua re; to drive owt 
headlong or in confusion, aliquos e pos- 
sessionibus, ex agris, e civitate; hostem 
{ex] ruinis muri; also, aliquem focis pa- 
triis disque penatibus precipitem ex- 
turbare, Cic.): exterminare (to drive be- 
yond some boundaries ; very seldom, except 
in Cicero; aliquem ex urbe, ex hominum 
communitate; de civitate; a suis diis. pe- 
natibus [with expellere a patria], aliquem 
urbé atque agro; also, aliquem absolutely ; 
all Cic.). JN. expellere atque ejicere ; 
exturbare et expellere; expellere atque 
exturbare (3g Cicero uses togethor ex 
urbe expellere, exterminare, projicere) : 
depellere (aliquem aliqua re or de aliqua 
re; e. g., urbe, ex urbe, de provincia): 
dejicere (to drive any body from a place 
he pies or p , de possessione al- 
icujus rei, de fundo; especially as milita- 
ry technical term, dejicere hostes ex cas- 
tello, ex saltu, &c.; also, muro, turribus, 
loco). || Fra. 7'o expel hunger, famem si- 
timque cibo et potione depellere ; weari- 
ness, lassitudinem ex corpore depellere ; 
cares, curas pellere; empty cares, inanes 
curas pellere, dispellere or fugare; sad- 
ness, tristitiam ex animo pellere: to expel 
devils, deemdnas adjuratione divini nomi- 
nis expellere ac fugare (Lactant.). 

EXPEND. Vid. Spenp. 

EXPENSE, sumtus (both as expenditurt 
and as sum expended; considered as di- 
minishing wealth and capital ; similar to 
our “expense,” and, like this, sometimes 
with the idea of excess and squandering ; 
cf. Liv., 1, 20; unde in eos sumtus pecu- 
nia erogaretur) : impensa (disbursement ; 
the outlay of money, &c., which is made or 
which it is necessary to make; cf. Liv., 44, 
23, in.: quia impensa pecunie facienda 
erat): impendium (mostly plural ; once 
only in Cic. ; charges, expenses which arise, 
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ge occasioned, in Liv., 7, 21, opposed to 
; Le, @ sacrifice which one makes ; 
also, impendio alicujus = to the det- 
riment, préjudice of any one): henre (ex- 


penses of a magistrate who his mon- 
pemgens the sane ot St peers JN. sum- 
tus jactureque sumtus and 


impensa or impendium are used also in 
bse plural, if great and various expenses 
ken of: arbitria, orum, plural (dues 
whi must be paid on any solemn act to 
the persons assisting at it; e. g., at @ fu- 
neral, funeris). Immense sum- 
tus infiniti. [35> Not expensa, expense ; 
but expensa pecunia (outlay) is correct. 
Household expenses, saumtus domesticus. 
A book of receipts and expenses, tabule or 
codex accepti et impensi : necessary ex- 
penses, sumtus necessarii : to lessen or cur- 
tail expenses, sumtus minuere, remittere, 
circumcidere: to limit one’s expenses, mo- 
dum facere sumtibus: to avoid 
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cujus rei rte suo liberare (Col., 3, 3). 
I do not cover my expenses (e. g., in the 
management of an estate, &c.), impendia 
exsuperant reditum. These expenses eat 
up all the profit, in hos sumtus abeunt 
fructus prediorum. 

EXPENSIVE, sumtuosus (causing 
reat outlay ; a wife, games, parties) : pre- 
tiosus: pretii: multorum nummo- 
rum (that has cost much; furniture, estates, 
a library, wares, &c.) : Prcry ph daierieads 
of furniture, gee Dag ag 
Sometimes hartodhy 
establishment is a ig as one, mag- 
ni mihi sumtus domi quotidiani fiunt 
(Ter., Heaut., 4, 5,6). || Given to lap. 
ish expenditure, prodigus: profusus 
in any thing, prodigus or effusus in ali 
qua re. 

EXPENSIVELY, sumtuose : pretiose: 
egregic : Prodige (e.g vivere). To dress 
, vestibus pretiosis uti. 





sary expenses, sumtus supervacaneos vita- 
re (Sen.): the public expenses, open 
publicw: at the expense of any body, sam 
tu alicujus; de pecunia alicujus ; alicajus 
impensis ; alicujus impendio ; cum dam- 
no alicujus (to the loss of any body): at 
one’s Own expense, privato sumtu; a 
dio privato (at one’s own charge); pe- 
cunid (from one’s own money); de suo 
‘om One's OWN) ; ex sud re familiari (e. 
g., muros reficere, Nep.): at the public ex- 
pense, publico sumtu; de publico; publi- 
ce (so that the state bears the expense); im- 
pensa publica (so that the state furnishes 
the money); impendio publico (so that 
charges are occasioned to the state): ata 
great expense, magna impensd: without 
expense, nulld impensd, nullo sumto: with 
no expense to you, sine sumtu tuo: to live 
at any body's expense, alicujus impensis 
ali (after Nep., Phoc., 1, 4): to endeavor to 
one’s self at the expense of others, in- 
commodo aliorum suum commodum au- 
sabe at the expense (to the detriment) of 
, cum damno valetudinis: he saves 
money at the expense of his health, tam par- 
cus et continens est, ut necessitates vale- 
tudinis restringat frugalitate: a thing is 
too dear, if procured at the expense of hon- 
esty, nimium est alicujus rei pretium, si 
probitatis mee constat (vid. Quint., 
6, 3, 35): at t expense of another's good 
name, sub aliena invidia (cf. Liv., 24, 25, 
es to be at expense, sumtum or sumtus 
facere : to occasion expense (of @ thing), 
impendia facere (e. g., ati a state; vid. Plin. 
Ep., 10, 57 (52), tm.): to occasion expense 
to any body, sumtum alicui afferre, sum- 
tui alicui esse (of persons and things) : 
not to be the least expense to any body, ali- 
cui ne minimo quidem sumtui esse: to 
be at expense (about any thing), sumtum, 
or impensam, or impensam et sumtum 
facere in rem; sumtum impendere or 
insumere in rem; sumtum ponere iri re: 
to bestow expense and trouble upon any 
thing, sumtum et laborem insumere in 
rem (after Cic., De Invent., 2, 38, 113) ; 
laborem et sumtum impendere i in rem: 
to bestow trouble and expense upon any 
thing in vain, operam et oleum perdere 
(proverbially): to bear the e, sum- 
tus sufferre, pati, tolerare (Ter.) : to bear 
or meet the expense any source, im- 
pensas tolerare ab aliqua re (vid. Plin., 
3 14, 32, unde impense publice toleran- 
tur): to repay the expenses of any thing, 
quod impense in aliquid factum est pre- 
stare ({>s> impensas restituere is not Lat- 
tn): to spare neither expense nor trouble, 
nec impense nec labori parcere: spare 
no Seo — ne parcas; argento 
parci nolo: spare no expense in in procur- 
ing or in ioe Guueeeeties aliquid 


mr feed of any hogy: sumtum alicui in- 
ferre: toc the expenses, impen- 
se factum €2 in rem, efficere (e. g., of an 
estate brin back what has t 


Bing spen' 
upon it ; after Liv., 2,18): aliquid sarcit or 
Tesar¢t sumtum suum (after Ter., Ed 
1, 1, 31, Ruknk.); omnein impensam ali- 





"EXPENSIVENESS. || Dearness, ca- 
ritas. plc sie g effusio: profusio 
(as expendi) effusi or profusi (lavish 

ture) : retin luxuria (luxurious 
nd expensive mode of living). 

wv EXPERIENCE, usus: usus rerum 
(> experientia unclassical in this 
sense, Cels., pref.). Sometimes prudentia 
(the cautious judgment, such as experience 
would give). From experience, re doctus 
(Cic., Fam., 13, 5, 1); expertus; usu doc- 
tus (Cas.): by or from one’s own experi- 
ence, expertus ; expertus in se (e. g., illud 
tibi expertus promitto: omnia, qua: dico, 
dico expertus in nobis, Cic., Planc., 9, 22). 

Experience in the management of political 
affairs, usus reipublice ; great, usus in 
republica rerum maximarum : military 
experience, in castris usus: experience in 
nautical affairs, scientia atque usus rerum 
nauticarum: @ man of great etperience, 
vir plurimo rerum usu, or magno usu 
preditus, or (Ces.) usu atque exercitati- 
one preditus; vir usu et prudentid pre- 
stans ; vir multis experimentis eruditus 
(Plin. Ep, 1, 5, 16): to have had great 
mili magnum in re militari 
usum habére (Ces.); magnum in castris 
usum habére (Liv.): having had no mili- 
tary experience, nullo (etiam nunc) usu 
rei militaris percepto (Ces.): to be con- 
sidered a general of no experience, nullius 
ustis imperatorem haberi (Ces.) : to have 
had no great (military) experience, non 

um rei militaris usum habuisse 
(Ce@s.): to be gaining experience, usum 
consequi: to have or possess experience, 
usum habére ; usu preditum or imbutum 
esse; ewtate et usu doctum esse; in any 
thing, usum alicujus rei percepisse : great 
experience in any thing, magnum usum 
ére in re: great and varied experi- 
ence, multarum rerum usum habére: to 
know by or from lence, expertum 
scire (> experientia edoctum scire not 
good); experientid didicisse; usu cogni- 
tum habére (aliquid) : which I know from 
experience, quod me docuit usus; * quod 
scio expertus in me (from personal erpe- 
rience of it in my own case): to know from 
long experience, cognitum habére observa- 
tione diuturna (after Cic., De Divin., 2, 
12, 28): what they have learned from books, 
I have learned from experience in the field, 
que illi literis, ea ego militando didici 
(Sall., Jug., 85, 13): to know any thing 
more from experience than from books, ex- 
esd magis quam discendo cognovis- 

Se: it is very rtcegg aA hao opinion 

without experience, judicare difficile est 
sane nisi expertum. I speak (i.e., in a 
letter) from ce, expertus scribo, 
que seribo: I can recommend this method 
of cultivation from experience, hunc ordi- 
nem culture experti comprobavimus: J 
have had personal experience of, &c., in 
me ipso expertus sum, ut, &c.: J answer 
according to my own experience, id respon- 
deo, quod suliratesril? taught by the ex- 
perience of others, per aliena exempla 
doctus ; per aliena experimenta doctus 
(Tac., Agr, 19,1): @ very careful person 
of great experience, experientissimus ac 
diligentissimus (e. g., arator): experience 
has taught, experimentis cognitum est 
(Tac., Ann., 12, 14, 2) ; usus docuit (e. g., 
id verum esse, Sail.) : any thing of which 
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we have had experience, aliquid e: 


EXPERIENCE, 2, usu discere or cc va 
noscere ; usu cognitum habére; usu 


tatem): evenit slicui aliquid (happens to 


)- 

EXPERIENCED, (asu) peritus; usu 
atque exercitatione ‘preditus (that has ex- 
perience and exercise): expertus eal 
callidus (clever, intelligent). Experienced 
pe Fog! thing, peritus alicujus rei (rarely 

ith ablative; an infinitive after wt is a 
Greek construction) : gnarus alicujus rei 
(skilled in.a thing): exercitatus, versatus 
in re (exercised, practiced in a thing): in- 
structus, eruditus aliqua re (instructed, 
taught in a thing): very industrious and 

experientissimus ac diligen- 
tissimus (e. g., arator, Cic.): experienced 
in military matters, rei militaris or belli 
gerendi peritus; usu militari preditus: 
experienced in jurisprudence, eruditus dis- 
ciplina juris: a very experienced person, vir 
plurimo rerum usu or magno usu predi- 
tus; vir usu et prudentid prestans ; vir 
multis experimentis eruditus (Plin. Ep., 
1, 5, 16): @ very experienced and intelii- 
gent man, vir usu ep prestans: 
to be very experienced, multarum rerum 
peritum esse: to be very experienced in 
any thing, bene or probe versatum esse 
in re; um usum habére in re (e. g., 
in military affairs, in political science, &c.). 

EXPERIMENT, v. [Vid. ro ExPERE 
ENCE; “to know by EXPERIENCE.” 

EXPERIMENT, s., tentatio: tentamen 
(general term for trial ; the former as act ; 
the latter only in Ovid, but doubtless cur- 
rent in prosé): experimentum fae oat 
the purpose of obtaining experience 
culum (trial attended pe ay tale risk) : Rte 
tio (with more abstruse meaning chan Gee 
culum ; e. g, herbarum utilitetes ie 
qui temporis usu et periclitatione percipi- 
mus): conatus; plural, conata (endeav- 
ors). Anun. , Tes infelicis 
opere; res infeliciter tentata; conatus 
frustra captus: to make an 
periculum facere: conatum facere or in- 
cipere. 
EXPERIMENTAL. || Gained by 
trial or experiments, usu cognitus: 
experimentis cognitus (Tac.). || Found 
ed or built on experiments, cognitus 
observatione diuturna (after Cic., Divin., 
2, 12, 28) ; quod aliquis experiendo cog- 
novit; quod aliquis experiendo comproba- 
vit. Experimental philosophy anak 
perimentalis ( paula: term). Taught 
by experience {vid. mae EXPeERI- 
ENCE, s.]. Am experimental Christian, 
* Christianus, qui se ipse perspexit to- 
tumque tentavit: Christianus, qui, quid 
possit vera religio, in se ipso expertus 
est. Christianus multis experimentis 
eruditus (after Plin. Ep., 1, 5, 16). || In- 
stituted, &e., for the purpose of 
trial, An experimental squadron, * navi- 
gatio periclitandarum experiundarumque 
navium causa suscepta. 

EXPERIMENTALLY, usu or rerum 
usu: experiendo (e. g., cognovisse ali- 
quid) : usu doctus. 

EXPERT. Vid. SkrLiFvt. 

EXPERTLY. Vid. SkrtiFULty. 

EXPERTNESS. Vid. Sx. 

EXPIABLE, quod expiari potest (Cic., 
as ee — t Ov.). 

EXPIATE, aliquid luere, expiare ; 
nas alicujus rei dare, pendére, p pon st 
expendere, solvere; by death, with his 
life, lwere morte, capite. Sometimes com- 
pensare aliquid cum aliqua re or aliquaé 
re (to make a compensation or give an 
equivalent for it). 

EXPIATION, expiatio (atonement for @ 
crime, sceleris, rupti foederis, &c.) : com- 
pensatio : a (what satisfies an in- 
jured person). To make ation 
thing, expiare aliquid fueling price 
for a crime; by any thing, aliqua re. 
Also, expiare aliquem aliqua re); poenas 
alicujus rei dare, pendére, dependere, ex- 
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pendere, solvere: to demand the expiation 
Of a crime, piaculum exigere ab aliquo. 

EXPIATORY, piacularis. An expiatory 

sacrifice, sacrificium piaculare (as a holy 

_ action): piaculum (as a means of expia- 
tion): hostia piacularis (the victim ; also 
hostia only) : expiatio (means of expiation, 
Cic.). To offer an expiatory sacrifice, pia- 
culum hostiam cedere. 

EXPIRATION, by circumlocution with 
participles, anno exacto, or circumacto, or 
preeterito ([2° Anno preterlapso or 
élapso is not Latin). After the expiration 
of two years, biennio jam contecto. 

EXPIRE. || Breathe one’s last, ani- 
mam effiare or edere ; extremum vite 
spiritum edere: [99 (animam) exspi- 
rare; vitam or animam exhalare; vitam 
or extremum spiritum efflare are poetical. 
{Vid. Diz.] || Zo terminate; of time, 
preterire (¢o pass): confici (to be made 
up): peragi (Liv., 1, 32): consumi: inter- 
cedere: interponi (with reference to two 
events): transire. Scarcely a year had ex- 
pired, vix annus intercesserat (ab hoc 
sermone): the truce had expired, indutia- 
yum dies exierat (Liv., 4, 30): after the 
truce had expired, indutiarum tempore cir- 
eumacto (Liv., 27, 30): when two years 
had expired, biennio jam confecto. [> 
Not elapsum esse ; nor eftluere, except of 
time that hus passed rapidly without being 
employed usefully, &e. 

EXPLAIN, explanare (literally, “to 
make level or smooth,” then to explain ; 
verbum aut rem; aliquid definiendo ; 
rem obscuram interpretando ; aliquid 
conjectura; also with deponent clause, 
qualis sit... differentia, &c.). JN. do- 
cére et explanare: explicare (to unfold ; 
then to explain what was involved, abstruse, 
&c.; rem latentem explicare definien- 
do, explicare interpretando philosophiam 
Grecam, &c.; also, explicare de aliqua re 
af a longer and fuller explanation. {23> 
Perfect and past participle explicavi ex- 
plicatus) : exponere (literally, to make a 
clear or full exposition; but not in the 
sense of explaining the meaning of an 
author, &c. [ for explanare, enodare, in- 
terpretari, enucleare, explicare, enarrare, 
all common in Quint.|; exponere ratio- 
nem operis ; rem pluribus verbis or bre- 
viter sententias alicujus, &c.): illustrare 
aliquid : lucem or lumen alicui rei afferre 
(atfundere erroneous): dare alicui rei lu- 
men: aperire: interpretari (interpret: 
words and things which seem to be without 
sense to @ person not initiated in them: 
occulta et quasi involuta aperire) : eno- 
dare (to wntie, as it were, a knot; to explain 
intricate or insidious matters; e. g., the 
snares ¢f the law, laqueos juris): rationem, 
causam afferre, or afferre only, followed 
by cur (e. g., cur credam, afferre possum) : 
to explain why this must be so, rationes cur 
hoc ita sit afferre: to explain satisfactori- 
ly, justas causas afferre alicujus rei, or 
cur with subjunctive. To explain a mis- 
take, errorem aperire (to show its nature, 
and how it arose). To explain doubts, du- 
bia aperire. To explain one thing from 
another, causam alicujus rei repetere ex 
re. To be difficult to explain, difficiles ha- 
bere explicatus (of what is difficult to make 
intelligible). To explain my opinion, ex- 
ponere or expromere quid sentiam ; sen- 
tentiam suam aperire, dicere; @ dificult 
subject, notionem rei involutw aperire ; 
the nature of any thing, naturam alicujus 
rei evolvere: to explain one’s meaning 
fully, pluribus verbis disserere de re; 
accuratius exponere de aliqué re. Any 
thing is easier to understand than to ex- 
plain, aliquid facilius intelligi quam ex- 
Planiri potest. 

EXPLAINABLE, quod explicari po- 
test ; quod explicationem habet. 

EXPLAINER, explanator (e. g. sunt 
enim explanatores, ut grammatici poeta- 
rum, Cic.): explicator (e. g., rerum): in- 
terpres (e. g. divim, poetarum, &c.): 
conjector (= somniorum or ominum in- 
terpres, Cic.). 

EXPLANATION, explicatio: explana- 
tio: interpretatio (a making clear, inter- 
preting): enarratio (a continuous explana- 
tion of a writer, Quint., 1,9, 1, &c.): de- 
finitio oe Gero Ne an idea, defini- 
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tion): enodatio (of difficulties in a sub- | proponere (to set any thing forth ; to ptace 


ject). To give a careful and accurate cz- 
planation of dificult passages, * que ex- 
plicatione egent, diligenter et accurate in- 
terpretari (Muret.): to admit of another 
explanation, * aliam interpretationem ad- 
mittere (Herm.). To have come to an ex- 
planation with any body, se purgasse ali- 
cui (to have justified one’s self to him); ali- 
quis satisfecit mihi or se mihi purgavit 
(another has justified himself to me) ; or by 
collocutum esse cum aliquo de re. 

EXPLANATORY, by circumlocution : 
(==> explanatorius, Cel. Aur. 

EXPLETIVE, expletivus (as grammat- 
ical technical term, expletive conjunctio- 
nes, Donat.). 

EXPLICABLE. Vid. ExPLAINnaBLE. 

EXPLICATIVE, by circumlocution. 

EXPLICIT, explicatus (e. g., literee tues, 
quibus nihil potest explicatius, cleare~. 
&c., Cic.): apertus (open): planus (plain). 
expresse conscriptus (e. g., exempla, 
Auct. ad Her.): disertissime et planissi- 
me scriptus (of what is written in express 
terms). Vid. CLEAR, PLAIN. 

EXPLICITLY, diserte ([&g> disertis 
verbis not Latin). JN. diserte et plane: 
nominatim (by name): expresse: aperte: 
perspicue (expressly, clearly, &c.). JIN. 
perspicue et aperte: patentius et expedi- 
tius (opposed to implicite et abscondite, 
Cic.): pro certo (for certain ; e. g., aflir- 
mare). 

EXPLICITNESS, by circumlocution : 
perspicuitas and evidentia (= évépyeca, 
Cic.) are perhaps the nearest substantives. 

EXPLODE. || TRANs., explodere ( prop- 
erly, to hiss off an actor ; improperly, of 
scouting, rejecting, &c.; e. g., an opinion, 
sententiam ; a kind of divination, genus 
divinationis, both Cic.): ejicere (= &k- 
6adAEtv, to reject with scorn; e. g., ratio- 
nem Cynicorum). JN. explodere ejice- 
reque; explodere et ejicere (both Cic.). 
Any thing is exploded, aliquid explosum 
est et ejectum (7s generally rejected) ; ali- 
quid jam obsolevit, or propter vetustatem 
obsolevit (is now obsolete). || INTRANS., 
erumpere (general term for bursting 
forth; e. g., ignes ex tne vertice): 
cum crepitu erumpere (after eruptionis 
crepitus, Plin.): se emittere (after nubi- 
um conflictu ardor expressus se emisit, 
Cic., Divin., 2, 19, 44): displodi (to burst 
asunder with a noise ; of bladders, &c.). 

“EXPLORE. || Propr., scrutari: per- 
scrutari: pervestigare: odorari et per- 
vestigare (like a hound) ; every corner, in 
omnibus latebris perreptare. || IMPRoPR., 
explorare : exquirere (to search out) : per- 
vestigare; indagare et pervestigare (to 
trace out accurately): perspicere (to see 
through, get to the bottom of a thing). 
JN. perspicere et explorare: rimari (to 
look, as it were, into every cranny of a sub- 
ject, Cic.): []F° explorare also of ex- 
ploring a country (e. g., Africam, Cic.). 

EXPLOSION, eruptionis crepitus (of 
the noise attending it, Plin. 16, 19, 14): 
* fulmen pulveris pyrii: to be shaken and 
laid waste by an explosion, * concuti vas- 
tarique fulmine pulveris pyrii. 

EXPORT, evehere (opposed to inve- 
here; e. g., merces, Varr.): exportare 
(e. g., aurum, argentum, frumentui, &c.). 
Jn. evehere exportareque. To export 
without paying duty, occulte exportare 
(to export secretly). 

EXPORTS, merces exportate: 

us exportantur. 

EXPORT-DUTY. Vid. Exportation. 

EXPORTATION, exportatio (Cic. ; op- 
posed to invectio). The duty on exporta- 
tion, * portorium in merces exportandas 
impositum, or, from context, portorium 
only (e. g his pro rebus [sc. exportatis] 
quod portorium non essct datum, Cic.): 
to pay the duty on exportation, pro rebus (ex- 
portatis or exportandis) portorium dare. 

EXPOSE, exponere alicui rei (to place 
out, and thus to expose to the influence of 
a thing; in good prose only properly) : 
opponere alicui rei (ig set over against, to 
oppose, especially to hdld up on account of 
hostile force and for protection ; properly 
and figuratively): objicere alicui rei, ad 
or in aliquid (to throw in the way, and so 
to expose to accident and hostile power): 


res, 





u as a common mark or butt; e. g., to all 
the arrows of fate, omnibus telis fortune) : 
offerre alicui rei or in aliquid (¢o bring or 
place over against, figuratively for to ex- 
pose). A place exposed to the sun, locus 
solibus expositus: during the whole day, 
locus, qui toto die solem accipit: @ cham- 
ber exposed to the sun, cubiculum, quod 
ambitum solis fenestris omnibus sequi- 
tur; cubiculum, quod plurimus sol im- 
plet et cireumit or quod plurimo sole per- 
funditur (which almost always has the sun): 
cubiculum, quod totius diei solem fenes- 
tris amplissimis recipit (the whole day): 
to expose @ wound to the cold, vulnus fri- 
gori objicere or committeré : 10 expose the 
naked roots to the cold of winter, nudatas 
radices frigori hiberno opponere: to be 
exposed to the cold, vim frigoris excipere: 
to expose any body to the danger of death, 
objicere aliquem morti: to expose one's 
safety, one’s life to danger, in discrimen 
offerre salutem or vitam suam: to expose 
one’s self to the danger of death for any 
body, se pro aliquo in periculum capitis 
atque in vite: discrimen inferre: to expose 
one’s life, one’s self to the rage of the citi- 
zens, caput suum furori civium objicere: 
to expose one’s self to dangers, se oppo- 
nere, offerre, committere periculis ({> 
se exponere periculis 7s not good) ; peri- 
cula adire, or inire, or subire: to expose 
one’s self to all kinds of dangers, ad omne 
periculum se opponere: to expose one’s 
self to danger for any body, se pro aliquo 
offerre periculis or in discrimen; pro ali- 
cujus salute se in dimicationes objicere: 
to be exposed to every sudden danger, ad 
omnes casus subitorum periculorum ob- 
jectum esse: to expose one’s self to the ene- 
my, to the darts of the enemy, copiis, telis 
hostium se objicere: to expose one’s self 
to envy, se ofterre invidiw ; invidiam su- 
bire: to expose one’s self to various kinds 
of blame, in varias vituperationes incur- 
rere: tu be more exposed to hatred, ad re- 
prehendendum apertiorem esse: expused 
to a@ danger, periculo obnoxius: exposed 
to fortune, fortune objectus. “ To be ex- 
posed.to any thing,” also patére alicui rei; 
1. e., to lie, as it were, open and defenceless 
against its assaults. Virtue is exposed to 
many and uncertain trials, virtus subjecta 
sub varios incertosque casus: ovr life is 
exposed to all the arrows of fate, omnibus 
fortune telis proposita est vita nostra: 
any body's life is less exposed to the blows 
of fortune, alicujus minus multa patent, 
que fortuna feriat. || To expose for 
sale, venditare: proponere: venale pro- 
ponere (to expose in public for sale): pro- 
scribere (to expose or offer for sale by pub- 
lic notice). T'o be exposed for sale, licére, 
venum ire (general term) : venalem pen- 
dére (to hang out for sale, to be offered for 
sale by a public notice). || To expose a 
person, mittere aliquem in ora populi, 
or in fabulas sermonesque hominum ; 
traducere aliquem per ora hominum (to 
make him the common talk, &c.): evolvere 
aliquem tegumentis dissimulationis suw, 
nudareque (unmask him, Liv., 34, 24; 
Cic., De Or., 2, 86, 351). || To expose 
a child, exponere infantem. || Ez- 
posed, i. e., uncovered, unprotected, nu- 
dus, apertus (uprotected, &c.) ; objectus 
(e. g., fortune); obnoxius: to stand ez- 
posed, ad omnes ictus expositum esse (to 
be exposcd to all blows) ; patére (to be open 
to the invasions of the enemy; of coun- 
tries ; also improperly ; e. g., vulneri, mor- 


bis). 

PXPOSITION. || Explanation, &ce., 
explanatio: interpretatio: explicatio: 
enarratio : enucleatio [SYN. 72 EXPLANA- 
TION]: {. @ expositio (an oratorical term) 
... speciatim dicitur, quum post narrati- 
onem res, de quibus in oratione dicturi 
sumus, breviter et absolute exponimus. 
Ita certe detinit Auct. Herenn., 1, 10. Ab 
ea diversa esse videtur, quam Cicero, 
Or., 3,53, “expositionem sententiw 
suze” appellat. ae eee simpliciter 
pro narratione dixisse“# xpositio- 
nem videtur, Ernesti. || Act of expos- 
ing. or state of being exposed, ex- 
positio (late, of a child, Just. 1,4). Bu 
circumlocution, 
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EXPOSITOR, explanator: interpres : 
explicator: enarrator. [ Not expo- 
situs. 

EXPOSTULATE, expostulare ; with 
any body, cum aliquo; about any thing, 
de aliqua re and aliquid; also followed 
accusative and infinitive (Cic.), and by 
quia (Plaut.), cur (Tac.): queri cum ah- 
quo (e. g., mecum; cum Fortuna, Cic. ; 
de aliqua re; also followed by accusative 
and infinitive, or pom. Jn. expostulare 
et queri. Why did you not expostulate 
with me ? cur non mecum questus es, or 
expostulasti? (Cic.). 

EXPOSTULATION, expostulatio (e. 
g., quum esset expostulatio facta, Cic. ; 
expostulationes cum absente Pompeio, 
Cic.) : queréla (complaint ; e. g., epistola 
plena querelarum: querela de injuriis ; 
cum aliquo; de aliquo). To be wearied 
with expostulations, fessum esse expostu- 
latione (e. g., singulorum, Tac.). 

EXPOSTULATORY, plenus querela- 
rum (full of complaints ; e. g., epistola), 
by circumlocution. To send some orators 
with an expostuletory address, mittere ora- 

mt, &c. 


tores, qui expostularent, &c. 

EXPOSURE, by circumlocution. [Vid. 
To Expose; Exposirion.) The power 
of bearing exposure to the cold, patientia 
frigoris. 

XPOUND. Vid. To Expiarn. 
EXPOUNDER. Vid. Exposiror. 
EXPRESS, ‘adj., expressus: apertus : 

perspicuus (clear): certus : definitus ( fiz- 
ed, definite): in these express words, his 
ipsis verbis; diserte ([>g>° not disertis 
verbis, which is not Latin); expresse (e. 
g., conscriptus): under the express condi- 
tion that, that not, &c., ed conditione ut, 


ne, &c. 

EXPRESS, s., tabellarius data opera 
missus: cursor data opera demissus (vid. 
Plin. Ep., 3, 17, 2; 7, 12,6). To send an 
express, data opera mittere tabellarium. 

EXPRESS, v. || To signify, de- 
clare, exprimere: significare (to signt- 
fu, to indicate) : verbis declarare, demon- 
strare, significare, verbis, or dicendo ex- 
primere (to signify or indicate by words). 
To express fully or accurately by words, 
verbis consequi, exsequi; exprimere ali- 
quid: to express a meaning, sententiam 
efferre verbis: to express one’s feelings, 
animi sensum exprimere (to give an ac- 
curate representation of them, Cic., Or., 55, 
185; Suet., Oct., 86); sensa exprimere di- 
cendo (Cic., De Or., 1, 8, 32): to express 
any thing in good Latin, Latine dicere 
aliquid aptis verbis. To express one’s self, 
loqui, dicere (to speak) ; verbis uti (to use 
such and such words); scribere (to write) ; 
to express one’s self in Latin, Latina lingua 
loqui; Latine loqui, dicere, scribere: to 
be able to express one’s self well in Latin, 
Latine scire : to express one’s self correctly, 
apte dicere; aptis uti verbis: to express 
one’s self elegantly and in a polished man- 
ner, ornate politeque dicere: to express 
one’s self with spirit, luculente dicere, scri- 
bere. Plato frequently expresses himself 
thus, Plato sepe hanc orationem usur- 
$8 on this point Metrodorus expresses 

imself still better, quod idem melioribus 
etiam verbis Metrodorus: well expressed, 
verbis apte comprehensus et conclusus, 
||) Jo press out, exprimere. 

EXPRESSIBLE, by circumlocution, 

EXPRESSION. || The act of ez- 
pressing, enunciatio (of a thought): 
the art of expression, ars enunciatrix. 
|| Speech, word, &c., employed in ex- 
pressing sentiments, Vox: verbum: 
vocabulum (a4 word; Syn. in Worp): 
oratio (the compass of many words or er- 
pressions; a speech): @ legal expression, 
vocabulum forense: a military (nautical) 
expression, vocabulum militare or cas- 
trense ; Micinc oa ae lofty ex- 

pressions, verba splendida: i. ex- 
pressions, verba exculta: vena 
sions, verba lecta, quesita, or exquisita ; 
dicendi lumina: studied expressions, ver- 
ba apparata: unnatural expressions, far- 
fetched expressions, contortiones oratio- 
nis: mest suitable, most significant ez- 
pressions, verba maxime cujusque rei 
propria: to use flattering expressions to 
any body, honorifico erga aliquem ser- 
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; mone uti. J have no suitable expression 


for any thing, verbis satis dicere non 
possum: that for which it is difficult to 
Jind an expression, res ad eloquendum 
difficilis. || Of the eyes, in painting, 
&c., argutie (the free expression in the hu- 
man face which shows the individual char- 
acter of the person ; also powerful expres- 
sion in a picture): eyes in which there is 
expression, oculi arguti. Without any ex- 
pression, languens, languidus (of style, 
&c.); iners (of the eye, in poetry). 
EXPRESSIVE, significans (significant, 
of words; also of persons; solos esse At- 
ticos tenues et lucidos et significantes, 
Quint.): fortis (powerful; of a speech): 
nervosus: gravis ( powerful; of a speak- 
er): loquax (speaking, &c., of the eyes; 
also of the whole countenance): argutus 
(Cic.): significativus (= quod significat, 
very late; with genitive, Ulp. ; enunciatio 
... simul et quantitatis et #xstimationis 
significativa). 

EXPRESSIVELY, significanter (in a 
manner that conveys a clear meaning, point- 
edly expressed, Cic., Quint.). [237° Gellius 
uses consignantius and consignate: ex- 
presse (Auct. ad Her., and Col.; quod ip- 
sum Hesiodus expressius hoe versu sig- 
Dificavit, Col., 11, 1, 29): argute (e. g., 
cleverly, pointedly, dicere, &c.) 

EXPRESSIVENESS, signiticantia with 
magna, tanta, &c. (e. g., tanta in quibus- 
dam ex periculo petitis significantia) : 
proprietas (the expressiveness derived from 
the exact suitableness of the expression ; 
tanta verborum proprietas, Quint.) : gra- 
Vitas (the weight ; e. g., sententiarum, ver- 
borum): argutize (acute turns, &c., in an 
oration, and also what is striking, &c., in 
a work of art; e. g., Parrhasius primus 
dedit argutias vultis, Plin). 

EXPRESSLY, his ipsis verbis : diserte 
(> not disertis verbis): diserte et 
plane: perspicue (clearly): nominatim 
(by name) : omnino (e. g., non usquam id 
quidem dicit omnino, sed que dicit 
idem valent, Cic., Tusc., 5, 9, 24). To or- 
der or command expressly, nominatim de- 
cernere, precipere : @ messenger express- 

sent, nuncius ad id missus. I have ex- 
pressly enjoined it upon him, hec proprie 
mandavi (vid. Cic., Att., 5, 2, 1): each ves- 
sel has its cover made expressly for itself, 
opercula sunt doliis priva: there are many 
laws which expressly forbid, &c., plurime 
leges vetant planissime (or disertissime). 

‘EXPROBRATE, exprobrare. Vid. Up- 
BRAID. 

EXPROBRATION, exprobratio. 
UPBRAIDING, REPROACH. 

EXPUGNATION, expugnatio (Cicero, 


Ces.). 

EXPULSION, expulsio (only in expul- 
siones vicinorum, Cic., but once in him is 
enough) : ejectio (also once in Cicero, and 
nowhere else; mortem et ejectionem ti- 
memus; Lucretius has ejectus, ts): de- 
pulsio (the driving away, mali, doloris, 
&c.). Very often by past participle: after 
the expulsion of Tarquin, expulso or pul- 
so Tarquinio: after the expulsion of his 
daughter, expulsa atque exturbatd filia. 

EXPULSIVE, by circumlocution. 

EXPUNCTION. Vid. ABOLITION. 

EXPUNGE, expungere: radere: era- 
dere : exstinguere : delére, inducere : li- 
turd tollere or corrigere [SyN.in Erase]. 
To expunge a debt, nomen expungere : 
nomen tollere de tabula. {| Lwpropr. 
Vid. ANNUL. 

EXPURGATION, purgatio. 

EXPURGATORY, by circumlocution. 
“The expurgatory index,” * catalogus li- 
brorum, qui a Papa non probantur; or 
* quos Pontificii legere vetantur. 

EXQUISITE, exquisitus ( properly, 
sought out from different quarters; tm- 
properly, of exquisite learning, tortures, 
&c.): conquisitus (properly sought out 
and brought together from different quar- 
ters, especially of daintics ; also of drugs ; 
and sed to abvius dicenti, of rhetorical 
figures): subtilis (fine, nice ; hence acute, 
&c.; e. g,, judicium) ; often by eximius, 
egregius, summus, &c. JN. eximius et 
prestans (Cic.). The most erguisite tor- 
tures, summus cruciatus (e. g., summo 
cruciatu Varius periit, Cic.), and by the 


Vid. 
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superlatives of other adjectives ; e. g., ears 
of the most exquisite delicacy, aures, 
Tum est superbissimum judicium : of the 
most exquisite flavor or scent, sapore pre- 
stantissimus (Plin., who uses sapor, of 
scent): exquisite beauty, eximia pulchritu- 
do or facies (Cic.): of exquisite beauty, 
eximius forma: exquisite abilities, eximi 
um ingenium: erguisite pain, dolor mag 
bus atque incredibilis; dolor acerbissi 
mus. The application of exquisitus, 
conquisitus, is very limited. 

EXQUISITELY, egregie : eximie : ex- 
cellenter. Vid. EXCELLENTLY. 

EXQUISITENESS, excellentia: pre- 
stantia: excellentia magnitudoque [vid. 
EXCELLENCE): cruciatus (torture ; e. z., 
of exquisite pain): exsuperantia (once 
only omnis exsuperantia virtutis ; all ex- 
traordinary virtue, Cic.). 

EXSICCATE, exsiceare (Cic.): desic- 
care (Plaut.). 

EXSICCATION, siccatio (the act) : sic- 
citas: ariditas (the state). 

_EXSUPERABLE, qui (que, quod) 
vinci potest : exsuperabilis dy Virg.): sa- 
perabilis (Liv., Tac.) : vincibilis (Ter.): 
expugnabilis (Liv., of a city). 

EXTANT. To be extant, exstare (e. g., 
exstant epistole Philippi ad Alexandrum: 
exstant litere, leges, &c.) : manére (to re- 
main; monumenta manserunt ad nos- 
tram etatem, Nep.). 


EXTEMPORAL, subitus et for- 
EXTEMPORANEOUS, tuitus (spo- 
EXTEMPORARY, ken on @ 


sudden call without preparation, Cic., Orat., 
1, 53, 150): extemporalis (Quint. and the 
younger Plin.). It is plain that the begjn- 
ning of it was quite extemporancous, initi- 
um nihil preparatum habuisse manifes- 
tum est: there was no suspicion of its not 
being extemporaneous, nulla erat medita- 
tionis suspicio (Cic.). The power of ex- 
temporaneous speaking, * facultas ex tem- 
pore dicendi (Krebs); but Suet. uses ex- 
temporalis facultas (Tit., 3); and of a 
ready extemporaneous speaker, promtus et 
facilis vel ad extemporalitatem usque. 
Vid. EXTEMPORE. 

EXTEMPORE, adj. and adv., subitus, 
or subitus et fortuitus, with substantives 
(=> for which we find extemporalis in 
the Silver Age), or by subito, ex tempore, 
with verbs: an extempore speech, oratio 
subita et fortuita (opposed to commentatio 
et cogitatio) : readzness at extempore 
ing, ex tempore dicendi facultas ( 
extemporalis facultas, extemporalitas, 
post-Augustan, Suet.) : to speak extempore, 
subito or ex tempore dicere (opposed to 
parate atque cogitate dicere) : to compose 
verses extempore (or impromptu), eX tem- 
pore versus fundere, or poemata facere : 
an ex (or impromptu) poet, in fin- 
Sdegey an nenr pre (or carminibus) prom- 
tus et facilis ad extemporalitatem usque 
(Suet., Tit., 3). 

EXTEMPORIZE, eubito or ex tempo- 
re dicere. To extemporize poetry, versus 
ex tempore fundere : in fingendis poema- 
tibus promtum et facilem esse vel ad ex- 
temporalitatem usque (Suet.): ex tempo- 
re poemata facere (after Suet., Gram.). 
Not to be able to extemporize, * non posse 
nisi parate (atque cogitate) dicere. 

EXTEND. || Trans., extendere (of 
both space and time) : distendere (to stretch 
out ; e. g., arms, a battle-array): explica- 
= (to unfold, lines in battle, &e.): pro- 

erre: propagare: promovére (to give a 
further extent to, oy dominion, radon 
ries ; to a certain place; usque ad locum, 
loco tenus): ducere: producere (to ex- 
tend, in respect of time). To admit of a 
widely-ertended application (of a thing), 
latius patére : to extend a thing to all, rem 
vulgare: to extend itself, sese extendere ; 
extendi; diffundi; patescere; diffundi et 
patescere (to spread itself far and wide); 
progredi (to advance, increase). || IN 
TRANS., porrigi (to be stretched out far be 
Sore the sight of the observer ; of countries) : 
pertinére (to reach, in respect of space or 
circuit ; figuratively, to have influence, ref- 
erence. {= Pertingere is quite unclas- 
sical) : patére (to le open to a certain point. 
so that one can look over it, of countries | 
figuratively, to have an extensive circu® 
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of relation or operation) : excurrere : pro- 
currere (to rua or extend in a certain di- 
rection, especially of a country, a mount- 
ain). To extend far, late patére (also, fig- 
uratively, to be of wide extent): to extend 
far into the country, longe introrsus per- 
tinére: to extend too far, longius excur- 
rere (also, figuratively, of a speech, when 
t& departs from its proper subject): to ex- 
tend to a place, attingere (with accusative): 
to extend to the sea, excurrere usque ad 
Mare; patére usque ad mare (doth of a 
country) : to enter into a country, into the 
sea, eXcurrere or eminére in mare (of a 
promontory): excurrere in terram (of a 
mountain ridge, &c.): the dominion of the 
king does not extend beyond Italy, * fines 
innperii regis terminantur Italia: the pow- 
er of the Etrurians extended far both by 
sea and land, opes Tuscanorum late ter- 
rd marique patuére: the fame of his glory 
extended from the Rhine to the Euphra- 
tes, admirationis ejus fama Rhenum Eu- 
phratemque conjunxit: a@ precept, a law 
ertends far, preceptum, lex late patet: 
an edict extends to all, edictum ad omnes 
pertinet: a law which extends to all, lex 
diffusa in omnes: his property, his power 
does not extend far, haud multum valet 
opibus. 

EXTENSIBLE. Vid. DinaTaBLE, 

EXTENSIBILITY. Vid. Divatasrut- 


Aur.): (a= extentio, Vitr., and exten- 
sio, Veg., Vitr.). 

EXTENSIVE, diffusus (properly of 
trees, enclosures, &c.; then improperly, 
opus, &c.): extentus (extended; castra 
quam extentissimé potest valle locat, 
Liv.) : late patens (e. g., imperium). To 
possess extensive influence, largiter posse: 
an extensive valley, magna vallis (Ces.): 
extensive plains, campi patentes or cam- 
porum patentium equora (Cic.) : a very 
extensive forest, silva infinitee magnitudi- 
nis (Ces., B. G., 6, 10): to have an extens- 
we acquaintance, multos habére amicos; 
*multis notum esse et familiarem : varied 
and extensive learning, * eruditionis copia 
et varietas: a man of ertensive learning, 
*homo abundans doctrina: an extensive 
business, mercatura Magna et copiosa 
(Cic.). Vid. GREAT. 

EXTENSIVELY, large: copiose. Jn. 
large et copiose : late (widely) (vid. W1pE- 
Ly]: p> extense (Tert.); extente 
(Amm.), very late. 

EXTENSIVENESS. 
|| Extensibility, vid. 

EXTENT, s. || Compass, ambitus: 
circuitus : circumscriptio : complexus : 
wide extent, latus ambitus ; amplitudo: to 
be of wide or vast extent, habére magnum, 
or latum ambitum; late patére: in ex- 
tent in circuitu; circuitu: 

EXTENUATE, extenuare : attenuare 
(properly, to make thin; then to weaken, 
enfeeble ; also, to represent any thing as 
less than it is [extenuare, opposed to au- 
gprs verbis; attenuare, opposed to ampli- 

care]; extenuare crimen, Cic.) : elevare 
(e. g., crimen, Quint.; opposed to preme- 
re; also = to use a milder term, a euphe- 
mism, as by calling avarice parsimony, 
Quint.) : minuere (opposed to augére, to 
lessen. culpam, Quint. 7, 4, 15). 

EXTENUATION, extenuatio (as an 
gratorical figure; the weakening the force 
of an accusation, Cic., Quint.) : imminu- 
tio criminis (Quint. ; but in a formal di- 
vision of the kinds of defence): (aliqua) 
excusatio, or aliquid excusationis, may 
often do. To admit of some exrtenuation, 
habére aliquid excusationis (Cic.). It is 
no extenuation of your crime that you com- 
mitted it in behalf of a friend, nulla est 
excusatio peccati, si amici causa pecca- 
veris: to ee any thing in extenuation 


|| Extent, vid. 
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of a crime, excusare aliquid (accusative 
of the thing pleaded in excuse). 

EXTERIOR, exterior (opposed to inte- 
tior). Vid. EXTERNAL. 

EXTERIOR, s., facies (the form in 
which an object presents itself, the whole ex- 
terior appearance): figura: (the external 
outline, by which things differ from each 
other): forma (noppij, the form in respect 
of color and beauty): species (the appear- 
ance presented by a body): habitus (oxij- 
jta, the peculiar habit, form, and constitu- 
tion of a body imparted by nature; op- 
posed to cultus): cultus (external orna- 
ment wn dress, &c.): habitus (with and 
without) corporis; forma et habitus et 
cultus: cultus habitusque: corpus (the 
body as the receptacle of the soul ; opposed 
to animus). A pleasing exterior, venusta 
forma, species: to have a good, respecta- 
ble exterior, forma (or facie) honesta esse ; 
alicujus species est honestissima: to have 
a rough exterior, alicui est asper et inde- 
cens habitus: to value any body according 
to his exterior, hominem ex veste aut ex 
conditione, quee vestis nobis circumdata 
est, estimare. ' 

EXTERMINATE, exterminare (prop- 
erly, to drive out of the boundaries of a 
place ; ex, de, or ab aliquo loco), or ex- 
stirpare: delére: exstinguere: excidere: 
to exterminate utterly, alicujus rei radices 
evellere et extrahere penitus ; omnes ali- 
cujus rei stirpes ejicere; aliquid fundi- 
tus tollere. JN. exstirpare et funditus 
tollere (e. g., superstition ; the last also of 
faults, passions): e natura rerum evel- 
lere (Cic.): to exterminate a tribe, &c., 
gentem penitus excidere (Vell.) ; gentem 
ad internecionem interimere: to exterm- 
inate the drones, universum fucorum ge- 
nus ad occidionem perducere : to exterm- 
inate the males of his brother's family, 
stirpem fratris virilem interimere (Liv.) : 
to exterminate a family, *domum vacuam 
facere ; stirpem interimere (Nep., Liv.) ; 
domum cum stirpibus eruere (after Virg., 
Georg., 2, 209): to exterminate the encmy, 
hostes delére, ad internecionem delére, 
redigere, adducere, or cedere ; occidio- 
ne cedere or occidere (especially by the 
sword): to be exterminated, funditus inte- 
rire; totum perire; ad internecionem ve- 
nire; ad internecionem perire (perire, by 
a pestilence) : to exterminate the whole race 
of tyrants, genus tyrannorum ex homi- 
num communitate exterminare (Cic.). 

EXTERMINATION, internecio: exci- 
dium (=exscidium). War of extermina- 
tion, bellum internecivum ; bellum infi- 
nitum: to carry on a war of extermina- 
tion, bellum ad internecionem gerere ; 
bello internecivo certare ; bellum gerere 
cum aliquo, uter sit, non uter imperet: 
{=> internecivus (Freund) or interneci- 


nus. 

EXTERMINATOR, eversor  (over- 
thrower, civitatis, hujus imperii, Cic.): ex- 
stinctor (e. g., patriee, conjurationis, Cic.): 
perditor (opposed to conservator reipub- 
lice, Cic.). 


EXTERNAL, extraneus (opposed to. 


what is on or tn the thing itself; e. g., 
propter aliquam extraneus causam ; op- 
posed to the thing, ipsa propter se; also 
“not belonging to us; opposed to our re- 
lations, country, &c., Cic.): extrarius (ex- 
ternal ; opposed to one’s self ; e. g., utilitas 
aut in corpore posita est, aut in rebus 
extrariis, Quint.) : externus (outward, lo- 
cally; applied to either things or per- 
sons ; opposed to intestinus, or { post-clas- 
sical] internus); also, quod est extra (e. 
g., illa, que sunt extra, external goods, 
Cic.). Compare exterior, when spoken of 
two things (opposed to interior): the ex- 
ternal portion, pars exterior : external or- 
naments, extranea ornamenta: external 
advantages, bona externa, bona corporis 
(of personal advantages): external heat, 
tepor externus : external applications, re- 
media, que extrinsecus adhibentur (of 
remedies applied externally): external aid, 
adjumenta externa et adventicia: to con- 
template external objects, ea, que extra 
sunt, contemplari, Cic.): the lungs draw 
in the external air, pulmones extrinsecus 
spiritum adducunt (Cic.): at the sight of 
some external object, objecta re (e. g., ter- 
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ribili) extrinsecus; not excited by any ex 
ternal force, neque (non) vila vi extrinsee 
cus excitatus. 

EXTERNALLY, extrinsecus: extra: 
specie (2 external appearance). Remedies 
that are applied externally, remedia, que 
extrinsecus adhibeantur. 

EXTINCT, exstinctus (e. g., ignis). To 
become extinct (as a family), vacuum fieri 
funeribus (vid. Liv., 1, 46); interire: de- 
ficere: perire. 

EXTINCTION, ex8stinctio ( properly 
and improperly): exstinctus, fs (Plin. . 
(23 restinctio only in Cic., De Fin., 2, 3, 
extr.; in the sense of quenching thirst) : 
interitus (improperly, the destruction and 
total loss of any thing ; e. g., legum, rei- 
publice, &c.). JN. occasus interitusque. 
To cause the extinction of any thing, atter- 
re interitum alicujus rei. 

EXTINGUISH, exstinguere (ignem, lu- 
mien, lucernam): restinguere (flammam, 
&c.). «To extinguish a fire (=conflagra- 
tion), incendium restinguere (Sall., Liv.) ; 
compescere (Plin.): the fire is extin- 
guished, vis flamme opprimitur. || Im- 
PROPR. exstinguere: delére. JN. exstine 
guere atque delére (e. g.. omnem impro- 
bitatem); exstinguere atque opprimere 
(e.g.,alicujus potentiam). To extinguish 
hope, spem precidere, eripere, adimere, 
To extinguish any body's suspicion, sus- 
picionem ex aninio alicujus delére. 

EXTINGUISHABLE, quod exstingui, 
deleri, &c.: potest: [> exstinguibilis, 
Lactant. 

EXTINGUISHER, exstinctor (prop- 
erly, incendii, Cic.). |LOf a candle, 
perhaps pnigeus (used by Vitruvius for a 
sort of “damper” over the pipe of a water- 


organ). 

EXTIRPATE. || Root out (proper- 
ly), vid. || Impropr., exstirpare: delére: 
exstinguere: excidere: thoroughly, ut- 
terly, alicujus rei radices evellere et ex- 
trahere penitus ; omnes alicujus rei stir- 
pes ejicere ; aliquid funditus tollere. JN. 
exstirpare et funditus tollere (e. g., supere 
stition ; the last also of faults, passions, 
&c.); e naturd rerum evellere (annthi- 
late): to extirpate a nation, gentem penitus 
excidere: gentem ad internecionem in- 
terimere; his brother's male offspring, 
stirpem fratris virilem interimere ; a fam- 
ily, *domum vacuam facere: stirpem 
interimere: domum cum stirpibus eru- 
ere (after Virg., Georg., 2, 209) ; the drones, 
universum fucorum genus ad occidio- 
nem perducere; all human feeling in 
any body's mind, omnem humanitatem ex 
animo alicujus exstirpare. 

EXTIRPATION, exstirpatio (proper- 
ly): exstinctio : excidium (improperly). 

EXTOL, aliquem laudibus tollere, ef- 
ferre, ornare ([g> not elevare: verbis 
elevare aliquem=to run him down); to 
the skies, aliquem miris modis laudare: 
aliquem or aliquid miris laudibus preedi- 
care: alicujus laudes in astra tollere. 

EXTOLLER. Vid. PratsEr. 

EXTORT, exprimere, or extorquére 
alicui aliquid, or aliquid ab (or ex) aliquo? 
expugnare aliquid; from any body, au 
aliquo ; excutere aliquid (to take by force). 
To extort money, pecuniam per vim ca- 
pere : to extort money from any body, pe- 
cuniam ab aliquo extorquére or extor- 
quére atque eripere ; pecuniam alicui or 
nummulorum aliquid ab (or ex) aliquo 
exprimere ; aurum expugnare ab aliquo: 
to extort any thing by violence and fear 
from any body, vi metuque extorquére 
alicui aliquid; by threatening, minis ex- 
torquére, &c.; by threatening him with a 
lawsuit, aliquid ab aliquo litium terrore 
abradere (Cic.): to extort a confession 
from any body, exprimere alicui confes- 
sionem; exprimere or extorquére, ut ali- 
quis fateatur. 

EXTORTER. Vid. EXTORTIONER. 

EXTORTION. || Of money, violenta 
exactio: to accuse of extortion (in @ prov- 
ince), postulare aliquem de repetundis 07 
repetundarum : to condemn for extortion, 
damnare aliquem de repetundis: accused 
of extortion, pecuniarum repetundarum 
Treus. 

EXTRACT. |] Draw forth, extra. 
here (properly, e. g. telum e corpore 
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quid] neget): vellere: 
or pull out, vellere plumam, comam, pi- 
los; evellere dentes, Plin.; aculeum se- 
veritatis). To extract any thing by the 
roots (figuratively), alicujus rei omnes 
radicum fibras evellere (Cic.): to extract 
teeth, dentes evellere (Plin.), excipere 
(Cels.); eximere (id.): to extract bones 
(e. g., from a wound), ossa legere (e. g., 

tquam oculus effossus est, et in capite 
ae ossa, Sen., Ben., 5, 24, but quoted 
from Cesar; there are, however, different 
readings, ejecta ; .Fickert conjectures frac- 
ta. Vid. Gérenz, ad Cic. de Legg. Ex- 
curs., 1, p. 289.) The sun extracts the 
color of any thing, solis radii lambendo 


colorem eripiunt ex aliqua re: to extract | 


a@ secret from any body, eblandiri or expis- 
cari aliquid. || To draw forth one 
substance from another (e. g., by 
chemical or other process), trahere (to 
draw; e. g. stirpes succum trahunt ex 
terra, Cic.): exprimere (fo express; of 

ils, &c.; €. g., succus nuci expressus) : 
secernere (to secrete; e. g. succum a 
reliquo cibo; bilem ab eo cibo, Cic.): 
elicere (e. g., ferrum e terre c&vernis, 
Cic.; ignem lapidum conflictu; and fig- 
uratively, verbum ex aliquo; sententiam 
alicujus, Cic.). || Jo take a@ portion 
from a work, excerpere (ex libro): ex- 
scribere (to write out): eligere (to select). 
E. passages, electa (Plin., Ep., 3, 
5, {-3> not excerpta) : eclogarii (Cic., Aut., 
16, 2): ecloge (Varr. ap. Charis.). To 
extract the most beautiful passages of a 
work, ex scripto flores decerpere (after 
Plin., Ep.). || In mathematics, extra- 
here (as technical term). To extract the 
square root, *radicem quadratam extra- 


here. 

EXTRACT, * locus ex aliquo exscrip- 
tus. Extracts, eclogarii (Cic., Att., 16, 2) ; 
electa, orum. <A book of extracts, electo- 
rum commentarius: [3 excerpta not 
found, Krebs. To make an extract, ali- 
quid excerpere ; exscribere: to make an 
extract from a book, e libro excerpere (to 
take passages). || An extract (in pharma- 
cy), succus alicui rei expressus (e. g., nu- 
ci, Plin.): decoctum (Plin.). 

EXTRACTION. || Propr., evulsio (e. 
g., dentis), by circumlocution. || lupropr. 
Descent, genus ( family) : stirps (stock) : 
origo (origin). Of good extraction, hones- 
to genere (natus) ; honesto loco ortus : of 
low extraction, humili, or obseuro, or igno- 
bili loco natus: obscuris ortus majoribus. 
By extraction a Tusculan, by citizenship a 
Roman, ortu Tusculanus, civitate Roma- 
nus. A Macedonian by extraction, natione 


Macedo. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL, quod fit intra do- 
mesticos parietes (in a private house, not 
tn court); *quod fit extra judicium ; 
* quod non coram judicibus agitur 
( > extrajudicialis is a word formed by 
the moderns). 

EXTRAJUDICIALLY, intra domesti- 
cos parietes (Cic., but of a cause pleaded 
before Caesar at his own house); * extra 
judicium; extra judicii formulas. 

EXTRAMUNDANE, by circumlocution 
with * extra hunc mundum; * qui extra 
hunc mundum est, &c.: [4° extramun- 
danus (Marc. Cap.): ultramundanus (Ap- 
pul. and Marc. Cap.) very late. 

EXTRANEOUS, extraneus (very sel- 
dom extranea aliqua causa, Auct. ad 
Her.): externus: adventicius. JN. ex- 
ternus et adventicius. 

EXTRAORDINARILY, extra ordinem: 
* preter morem or consuetudinem (con- 
trary to manners or customs): incredibili- 
wr (incredibly): mire: mirifice (wonder- 
fully, strikingly, remarkably): mirum in 
modum: mirum quantum: incredibile 
quantum (vid. Benecke, Justin. 8, 2,5, p. 
125; Duker, Fior., 4, 2, 74); summe 
(most highly). In connection with an ad- 
setive, it is frequently expressed by the 
superlative ; as, extracrdinarily beautiful, 
formesissimus; pulcherrimus ; which is 
sometimes strengthened by summe or vel 
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mei. 

EXTRAORDINARY, extraordinarius 
(that ha; against the regular order 
and lished form): inusitatus : insoli- 
tus: insolens: non vulgaris (umusual, un- 
common): novus: inauditus: novus et 
inauditus (new and never before heard of): 
incredibilis (incredible) : rarus: sin i 
(rare, singular in its kind): mirus: mi- 
rificus (wonderful, astonishing, remarka- 
ble, in a good and bad sense): insignis 
(distinguished): summus (very great). 
\o=> Often by extra ordinem. The eztra- 
ordinary expectations we entertain of you, 
spem, quam extra ordinem, &c., de te 
habemus (Cic.; so extra ordinem alicui 
bellum committere, provinciam decerne- 
re, &c.).—An extraordinary ambassador, 
* legatus extra ordinem missus: @n exrtra- 
ordinary member or associate, * extra ordi- 
nem societati ascriptus: extraordinary 
honors, * honores solito majores: to im- 
pose an extraordinary burden, extra ordi- 
nem imperare alicui aliquid: eztraordi- 
nary enjoyment, incredibilis voluptas: ex- 
traordinary desire of any thing, mirum 
alicujus rei desiderium: extraordinary 
love, singularis or incredibilis amor: ez- 
traordinary mental power, divina vis inge- 
nii: an extraordinary speaker, divinus in 
dicendo; preeipuus eloquentia. Africa- 
nus, ettraordinary as @ man and as 
a general, Africanus, singularis et vir et 
imperator: to possess extraordinary tal- 
ents, plus in aliquo est ingenii, quam vide- 
tur humana natura ferre posse. Extra- 
ordinary virtue, exsuperantia virtutis. 

EXTRAVAGANCE. || Wandering 
beyond fixed limits, error (in a 
speech) ; oratio vagans [vid. DIGRESSION]. 
|| Impetuosity (of passions, &c.), intem- 
perantia: libidinum intemperantia: cu- 
piditatum cecus impetus (after cupidita- 
tes in alium ceco impetu incurrentes). 


Extravagances, stulte facta: he committed | 
ances, multa stulte fecit. | 


many ext 
|| Lavish expenditure, etfusio: profu- 
sio (as act): sumtus effusi or profusi 
(lavish expenses) : profusa luxuria (ercess- 
ive inclination for luxury, splendor, sens- 
ulgence, &c.) : nimia liberalitas. 

EXTRAVAGANT. || Wandering 
beyond fixed limits, &c., longius 
progrediens, evagans (in 4@ speech): in- 
temperans: etfrenatus (in indulgence of 
lusts, &c.). || Immoderately expens- 
ive, luxuriosus: ad luxuriam etfusus : 
povgietasg (of very —— ive, luxuri- 
ous its): largus (spending largely) : 
abe, 94 (Cicero makes prodigi the faulty, 
iberales the good species of \argi). To be 
very extravagant, extra modum sumtu et 
magnificentia prodire. || Excessive, 
immodestus (exceeding all bounds; of 
men or things; e. g., fautor histrionum ; 
largitio): immoderatus (not restrained ; 
of things ; e. g., cupiditas, luxuria): effu- 
sus (pouring uself out beyend its ordinary 
limits; e. g. letitia: hilaritas, sumtus; 
also of persons ; e. g.,effusior in largitione) : 
profusus (with nearly the same meaning ; 
letitia, hilaritas, sumtus: epule, convi- 
via): nimius (too much; too great): im- 
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ratively, the last that still remains after 
others ; that one can think of only after the 
others) = —- (the highest ; hence, fig- 
uratively, exceeds or surpasses every 
thing ; that can be surpassed by nothing) : 
extreme part, pars extrema: extreme dan- 
ger, ultimum discrimen ; summum peric- 
ulum. An extreme remedy, anceps auxili- 
um (cf. Cels., 2, 10). Extreme remedies 
must be tried in extreme cases, si periturus 
sit, qui laborat, nisi temerarid quoque via 
fuerit adjutus . . . satius est anceps auxil- 
xperiri, quam nullum (Ceis., 2, 10): 
to be brought into extreme danger, in ulti- 
mum discrimen adduci; in summum pe- 
riculum vocari: extreme misfortune, extre- 
mum malorum ; extremus casus : extreme 
need, summa iz; extreme res, 
extrema or ultima (dangerous state) ; ul- 
timum or extremum inopie ; summa in- 
opia (extreme want}: to fall into extreme 
poverty, venire ad ultimum or extremum 
inopiw : on account of the extreme cold, 
propter vehementiam frigoris (Vitr.). 
|| Extreme unction, * extrema unctio 
(technical term). 

EXTREME, s. By adjective, summus. 
The extreme of right is the extreme of wrong, 
summum jus summa injuria. To run 
into extremes, * modum excedere in con- 
trarias partes; nimis vehementem esse 
in utramque partem ; plus minusve face- 
re (vid. Ter., Heaut., & 1, 31; Phorm., 3, 
3, 21, Ruhnk.). 

EXTREMELY, summe, summopere 
(most highly): quam or vel maxime (very 
much; beyond measure): extremely courte- 
ous to any body, summe officiosus in ali- 
a extremely pleasant, summe jucun- 

us: extremely , summe decérus. 
It is also frequently rendered by the super- 
lative; sometimes with the addition of 
summe or vel maxime; e. g., @ person 
who ts extremely attentive to me, summe 
observantissimus mei. 

EXTREMITY (=eztreme danger, &c.), 
extrema, plural; extrema fortuna ; extre- 
mum discrimen, &c. To be reduced to 
extremity, extrema or extremam fortu- 
nam pati; in maximum periculum et ex- 
tremum discrimen adductum esse 
(of things). || The extremities of the 
body, partes membrorum extrem#: the 
extremities are cold, frigidus extremas par- 
tes morbus urget (Cels.) : of boughs, cacu- 
minum digiti, qui longissime a toto cor- 
pore exeunt (Plin., but comparing it toa 


ody). 

EXTRICATE, extrahere ex re: expe- 
dire re: eripere ex or a re: liberare re 
or are: exsolvere re: eximere re or ex 
re. To extricate one’s self from any thing, 
se exsolvere or relaxare aliqua re ; se ex- 
pedire a re, ex re, re, or absolutely (ab 
omni occupatione, Cic.; ex his laqueis, 
Cic.; ex hac tarba, Plaut.; z#rumnis, cu- 
ra, Ter. ; sapientis est, quum stultitid sua 
impeditus sit, quoquo modo it, se 
expedire, Cic.): explicare se (Cic., Verr., 
2, 5, 58, 81): exuere se (e. g., ex laqueis) : 
extrahere se ex aliqua re (e. g., eX peric- 
ulis, malis, Cic.): eripere se ex aliqua re 
(e. g., ex complexu alicujus): exsolvere 
se (e. g., corpore, Virg.; occupationibus, 
Cic. ; e nervis, Lucr.): plane se relaxare 


potens (powerless, from passivn, to restrain | (€. g., animus—corporis vinculis): deji- 
itself ; letitia, cupiditas; postulatum): | cere ordepellere aliquid (e. g., drive away; 


insanus (senseless ; cupiditas): nimis ex- | fear, an error, &c.). 


— (too recherché; e. g., munditia, 
ic.). 

EXTRAVAGANTLY. || Excessive- 
ly, immoderate (e. g., to bid, liceri): im- 
modeste (e. g., to give, love, praise one’s 
self) : effuse (exsultare, donare) : profuse 
(e. g., sumtui deditum esse ; laudare, ali- 
quid exstruere): prodige (prodigally; 
e. g., Vivere, Cie.). 

EXTRAVAGATE, longius evagari : 
longius evagari et tamquam exsultare 
(of the appetites, Cic.). 

EXTRAVASATE, transfluere. To be 
extravasated, ‘transtiyxisse (of the blood, 
Plin., 11, 38, 91): * extra venas diffluere. 

EXTRAVASATION, by circumlocution. 

EXTREME, adj., extremus (that is fur- 


thest from me; hence, figuratively, extreme, | berare ( Ter.) : to 
i e.,.c<ommanded by necessity, departing | (of a speech), 





from the usual custom) : ultimus (the last | 
in @ real or supposed series ; hence, figu- | LUXURIANTLY. 


To extricate any 
body from debt, libeyare aliquem @re ali- 
eno. A means of extricating one’s self, 
ratio expediende salutis. 
EXTRINSICAL. Vid. EXTERNAL. 
EXTRUDE. Vid. Expen. 
EXTRUSION. Vid. Exrunston. 
EXTUBERANCE. Vid. Proruser-- 


ANCE. 
EXUBERANCE 


vid. Ex 
| [=> exuberatio ppel tte. to dcfecto, 


Vitr.) ; exuberantia (Gell). 
EXUBERANT.  ([ Vid. Excersstve, 
LuxuRIANT, GREAT, &c.] To be exuber- 
ant, redundare (mostly, but by no means 
always, of what is bad): nimis or paulo 
nimium redundare (both Ciceronian ; of 
orators, style, &c.): exundare atque exu- 
full of exuberant mirth 
redundare hilaritate (Cic.). 
EXUBERANTLY. Vid. ExcEsstvELty 


EYE 
EiUBERATE. Vid. “to be ExuBER- 
ANT.” 


EXULCERATE, exulcerare (both prop- 
erly, cutem, Cels.; and improperly, ani- 
mum, gratiam, &c., Cic.). 

EXULCERATION, exulceratio (Cels., 
properly ; improperly, Sen.) : ulceratio 
€Plin.; in plural, Sen.). 

EXULT, exsultare (also with letitia or 
gaudio ; over any thing, in aliqua reg e. g., 
in ruinis nostris; in any thing, in aliqué 
re; e. g., in crudelitate; also exsultare, 
quod): letari (to rejoice in any thing, de 
aliqua re; e. g., de salute omnium; also 
in hoc lewtari, quod, &c.; and with sub- 
stantive, letandum puto casum tuum, 
I think men ought to exult in your misfor- 
tune, Sen.). JN. letari et triumphare. 
Vid. REJoIcE. 

EXULTATION, letatio (Ces.): exsul- 
tatio (Sen.). To feel exultation, letitia, 
gaudio exsultare; leetitia gestire, &c. 
Vid. ro EXULT. 

EXUSTION, exustio (Cic., Rep., 6, 21). 

EYE, v., aspicere aliquem or aliquid: 
oculos in aliquid conjicere or convertere: 
spectare: aspectare: contemplari, intue- 
rm, contueri aliquem or aliquid. To eve 
utentively, earnestly, &c., oculos non mo- 
vére or dejicere a re (e. g., ab alicujus vul- 
tu) ; oculi habitant in re; obtutum figere 
in re; defixis oculis intueri aliquid; de- 
figere oculos in re or in aliquid: to eye 
askance, oculis limis intueri or aspicere 
aliquid: in an impudent manner, impu- 
dentissimos oculos detigere in aliquem 
or aliquid (Cic., Phil., 11, 5, 10). 

EYE, oculus (diminutive, ocellus; also, 
with and without mentis, like acies mentis, 
of the eye of the mind): lumen (in prose 
usually lumina oculorum, the light of the 
eyes): aspectus: conspectus (sight): full 
of eyes, oculeus: having eyes, oculatus: 
that belongs to eyes, ocularius (also, that is 
concerned with eyes): eyes that have not be- 
gun to fail, acies incolumis: sharp eyes, 
oculi acres et acuti: to have sharp eyes, 
acriter vidére; oculos acres et acutos ha- 
bére (properly); perspicacem esse (fig- 
uratively): that has sharp (i. e., lynx) eyes, 
lynceus: to have good eyes, bene vidére ; 
bad eyes (that do not see clearly), oculi he- 
betes: that has weak eyes, lusciosus or lus- 
citiosus (= qui vesperi non videt, Varr. 
ap. Non., 105, 13; but, according to Festus 
and Fulgentius=“ qui clarius vesperi 
quam meridie cernit”): to have weak 
eyes, oculi alicui ccutiunt (Varr, ap. 
Non., 86, 12): a deep-set, hollow eye, OCU- 
lus conditus, retractus, concévus: a bright 
eye, oculus lubricus et mobilis ; oculus 
vegetus: a dull eye, oculus languidus: 
languishing eyes, oculi ignem fatentes: 
voluptuous, wanton eyes, oculi lascivi; oc- 
uli, ut sic dicamus, venerei: speaking, ex- 
pressive eyes, oculi loquaces: to have weak 
or blear eyes, lippire: one who has weak or 
blear eyes, lippus ; lippiens. 

(A) Phrases with “eye” in the nom- 
inative: the eyes swim or water, oculi 
humectant (general term, become moist or 
wet) ; lacrime alicui oboriuntur (the eyes 
are filled with tears ; from, pain, joy, &c. ; 
te cause, in the ablative; as, gaudio, ad- 
ventu alicujus) ; facit aliq:tid ut oculi ex- 
stillent; facit aliquid delacrimationem (of 
sharp and pungent food, wf smoke which 
causes the eyes to water): my eyes pain me, 
oculi mihi dolent: if,my eyes do not de- 
ceive me, nisi (animus fallit aut) oculi pa- 
rum prospiciunt: as far as the eye reach- 
es, qua visus est; quo longissime oculi 
conspectum ferunt (as far as ever, &c.). 

(B) Phrases with “eye” in the ac- 
cusative case. To please the eye, arri- 
det alicui aliquid: to open the eyes, ocu- 
Jos aperire (to open); oculos attollere (to 
raise); dispicere (to open them for seeing); 
oculos alicui restituere (to restore the sight 
of a blind man, Suet.) : to open any body's 
eyes wide, oculum diducere (of a surgeon, 
&c.): to open one's eyes wide, diducere oc- 
ulos (as in Quint., 11, 3, 80, nares diduce- 
re; cf. Cels., 7, 7, § 4): to open one’s eyes 
woide at any thing, acrem aciem intende- 
re in aliquid; acriter intueri aliquid: to 
«23 one’s eyes all around, cireumferre oc- 
ulos: diligenter circumspicere (proper- 
ly); ad tee attendere (figuratively) : 


~~ 





EYE 


to cry one’s eyes out, totos efflére oculos ; 
lacrimis confici ([4¢>> totos efllére oculos, 
Quint., Decl.,4. Freund omits the word) : to 
blind any body's eyes by a gift or bribe, lar- 
gitione alicujus animum cexcare: to attract 
the eyes of people, conspici, conspicuum 
esse (of persons and things which strike the 
sight; vid. Bremi, Nep. Att. 13,5; Suet., 
Oct., 45): to withdraw one's eyes from any 
body or any thing, oculos dejicere ab ali- 
quo, are: to draw upon one’s self the eyes 
of all men, omnium oculos ad se conver- 
tere or in se vertere: to direct men’s eyes 
toward any body, conspicuum facere ali- 
quem: all eyes are turned, directed toward 
him, omnium oculi in eum sunt conjecti; 
omnium ora in eum sunt conjecta: to close 
or shut the eycs, oculos operire (Quint., 
opertos compressosve oculos habére in 
dicendo); connivére (e. g., in order to 
sleep ; also, at any thing, ad aliquid [ prop- 
erly, e. g., at lightning, ad tulgura], or 
in aliqua re, figuratively, to connive at any 
thing): to close the eyes of a dying person, 
morienti operire oculos: to close one's 
eyes forever, conniventem somno conso- 
piri sempiterno. To feast one's eyes with 
any thing, oculos pascere aliqua re; fruc- 
tum oculis capere ex re. 

(C) “Eye” with prepositions: (a) 
BEFore. Before the eyes, ante oculos (e. 
g., to wave or float, versari; to kill any 
body, trucidare): in‘conspectu (e. g., to 
lie; of a country, esse: to stand; of a per- 
son, astare): sometimes in ore atque in oc- 
ulis, or in ore only (e. g., quie in ore at- 
gue in oculis provinciz gesta sunt, Cic., 
Verr., 2, 33, 81; in ore omnium versari) : 
before one’s (own) cyes, sub oculis: before 
my eyes, me spectante, inspectante, pre- 
sente; coram me: to be done before the 
eyes of all the world, in oculis hominum 
geri: to have before one’s eyes, habére ante 
oculos (properly and figuratively ; e. g., to 
fancy, represent to one's self, imagine) ; 
intueri (to keep in one’s eye); observare 
(to observe); spectare (to take notice of, to 
regard); vidére aliquid (to think upon any 
thing ; vid. Ochsn., Cic. Ecl., 126): to come 
before the eyes=to come under the cyes ; 
vid. below, in UNDER: to put or place be- 
fore the eyes of any body, ante oculos or 
oculis alicujus aliquid proponere, expo- 
nere; oculis or sub aspectum subjicere : 
to place or set before one’s (own) eyes, po- 
nere, proponere, constituere sibi aliquid 
ante oculos; proponere aliquid oculis 
suis: to set any thing clearly before any 
body’s eyes, dilucide docére, explicare (to 
explain clearly): préedicare aliquid (to 
represent emphatically; vid. Held, Cas., B. 
C., 1, 32): to figure or picture before one’s 
eyes, repreesentare imaginem alicujus rei 
(e. g., sceleris, Quint., 6, 1, 31): to lie be- 
fore the eyes, in conspectu esse (properly 
and figuratively, to be visible; of a cown- 
try, &c.): figuratively, ante or sub oculos 
positum esse; patére; ante pedes esse 
(proverbially) ; also, manifestum, aper- 
tum esse (to be manifest or clear): to lie, 
so to say, béfore our eyes, esse, ut ita dicam, 
in conspectu: to have before one’s eyes, al- 
iquid alicui in conspectu est (properly, to 
be visible; of a country, &c.); aliquid in- 
tueri (to look at any thing, in order to di- 
rect one's course by it): to do any thing 
before any body's eyes, sub oculis alicujus 
facere aliquid: lest Capua should be taken 
before his eyes, ne in oculis ejus Capua ca- 
peretur (Liv.). (b) For. To be good for 
the eyes, oculis mederi [vid. wnder Goon]. 
(c) From. To learn, know, perceive any 
thing from the eyes of any body, e vultu al- 
icujus intelligere aliquid (what he designs 
or purposes): ex vultu alicujus conjectu- 
ram facere, quid velit, cupiat, sentiat (any 
one’s wishes, &c.; after Cic., Muren., 21, 
44). (d) IN. To keep in one's eye (i. €., to 
look at with attention), contemplari ali- 
quem intentis oculis: to keep any thing in 
one's eye, intueri, observare aliquid: Ho- 
mer appears to me toghave had something 
of this kind in his eye, mihi quidem Ho- 
merus hujusmodi quiddam vidisse vide- 
tur. (e) On orupon. To keep a strict eye 
upon any body, aliquem observare, custo- 
dire; alicujus oculi aliquem non sentien- 
tem speculantur et custodiunt (to wach 
any body secretly, Cic., Cat., 1, 2, 6): to fix 
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one's eyes on the ground, oculos n terram 
defigere or dejicere (both Quint.) : to keep 
one’s eye upon any thing, habere aliquid in 
oculis suis: to cast one’s eyes upon an 
thing, oculos conjicere ad or in aliqui 
(properly) ; oculos adjicere alicui rei (also 
figuratively): to cast one’s eyes upon any 
body, animum adjicere ad aliquem : to fiz 
one’s eyes upon any body (not to turn them 
away from him), obtutum figere in aliquo; 
oculos defigere in vultu alicujus or in ali- 
quem ; oculi habitant in vultu alicujus; 
contemplari aliquem intentis oculis. (f) 
UNvER. To fall under the eyes, sub ocu- 
los cadere; in oculos cadere, incurrere; 
sub aspectum cadere or venire ; aspectu 
sentiri; in aciem prodire (to become visi- 
ble; the last, Cic., Fam., 61,5); conspicu- 
um esse; conspici (to a@itract the eyes of 
people, to be conspicuous ; vid. Bremi, Nep. 
Att., 13,5; Suet., Oct., 45); aliquid nemo 
non videt, intelligit, perspicit (a@ thing is 
clear or apparent to every body): to come 
or fall under the eyes of any body, in con- 
spectum alicujus venire (of persons), or 
cadere (of things, and rather adventittous- 
ly): to live constantly under the eyes of 
people, in oculis habitare; assiduum in 
oculis hominumesse. (g) WirH. To do 
any thing with one’s eyes open, scientem 
facere aliquid: to see, observe with the eyes, 
oculis cernere; aspectu sentire: to see 
with one’s cwn eyes, suis oculis uti: to sce 
any thing with one's own eyes, oculis cer- 
nere; ipsum, presentem vidére aliquid: 
I have seen it with mine own eyes, hisce 
oculis vidi, perspexi, or ipse vidi [| 
some reject oculis meis vidére; but Ter., 
Eun., 4, 4, 10, and Plaut., Pseud., 2, 27, 
have it]: to see well with the right (or left) 
eye, dextro or sinistro oculo bene vidére 
(Cic., Divin., 1, 24): not to see well with 
the left (right) eye, sinistro (dextro) oculo 
non #que bene uti posse; minus vidére 
oculo sinistro (dextro): to wink with the 
eyes, nictare. || [==> The following An- 
glicisms must not be translated literally : 
to be fair, &c., in any body's eyes, pul- 
chrum videri, existimari, &c.: to be hid- 
den from any body's eyes, aliquid alicui ig- 
notum or incognitum est, &c. || The cor- 
ner of the cye, angulus oculi: the socket of 
the eye, cavea (Lactant.). }| Inflammation 
of the eyes, oculorum intlammatio; oculoe 
rum sicca perturbatio ; arida lippitudo 
(Cels., Scrib. Larg.). In late writers, 
xerophthalmia, from Greek typoOadnia: 
disease of the eyes, valetudo oculorum, 
|| Fre. (a) Im trees, oculus: gemma (a 
bud, Plin., 17, 21, 35, § 153, different from 
oculus) : 10 put forth eyes, gemmare; gem- 
mascere; gemmas agere. (b) An eye in 
a peacock’s tail or a butterfly’s wing, ocu- 
lus (vid. Plin., 8, 17, 23). (c) Bull’s-eye, 
medium. To hit the bull’s-eye, medium 
ferire (Cic., Fat., 17, 39, figuratively). (d) 
The mind's eye, oculus (mentis) : acies 
mentis. 

EYEBALL, pupula: pupilla: acies 
ipsa, qua cernimus, que pupula vocatur 

Cic.). 
: EYE-BRIGHT (a plant), *euphrasia 
(Linn.). . 

EYEBROW, supercilium. 

EYE-GLASS, * perspicillum: * vitrum 
oculare. Jo wear an eye-glass, * oculos 
arte adjuvare. 

EYELESS. Vid. Buinp. 

EYELET, foramen (general term for 
any hole made by piercing). 

EYELID, palpebra: to move the eyes 
lids, palpebrare : movement of the eyelids, 
palpebratio (in late writers). 

EYE-SALVE, collyrium. 

EYE-SERVANT, jactans officia (one 
who makes a great display of his service 
before his master ; after Phadr., 1, 5, 16): 
assentator: adulator (general terms, a flat- 


terer). 

EYESIGHT, to lose, amittere aspectum 
(Cic.); lumina oculorum. To lose one’s 
eyesight, oculos amittere, perdere ; as- 
pectum amittere : to restore any body's 
eyesight, oculos alicui restituere. 

EYESORE. To be an eyesore to any 
body, alicui invisum oer odiosum esse; ali- 
quem pungere or urere; stimulum (nunc) 
esse alicui (comedy). ’ 

EYE-TOOTH, dens caninus. 


FACE 


EYE-WATER, * liquor ophthalmicus ; 
jor oculorum infirmitati medens: 
entum oculorum ; plural, que 

pe medentur. 

EYE-WITNESS, oculatus testis (who 
saw that io which he bears testimony ; 3 Op- 
posed to auritus testis, an ear- 

Plaxt., Truc., 2, 6, 8); certua or certissi- 

mus testis (general term, a sure, credible 

witness); certus auctor (4 credible vouch- 
er): to know from eye-witnesses, certis tes- 

tibus or certis auctoribus comperisse ? I 

am an eye-witness of any thing, aliquid 

ipse vidi (I saw something myself); alicui 
rei interfui (I was present at something) : 
without _eye-witnesses, remotis arbitris ; 


F. 


| eres v., fabulose narrare aliquid - 
fingere, comminisci aliquid (to feign, 

tnvent any thing). [[g> Fabulari occurs 
nowhere in sense. 

FABLE, s, fabula: fabella (any ficti- 
tious narrative, any tale or story ; 
of any mythological story, eae fable, 
or. dramatic piece; both, also, with ficta, 
commenticia, composita, or poetica) : 
apologus (a fable, as a vehicle to convey a@ 
morai lesson, as the fables of sop, Pha- 
drus, &c.): commentum : res commenti- 
cia: mendacium (a fictitious story, un- 
pry baat fabularis oat a oe 

7) Suet., 7 As the 
Fic anon according tthe jbl tn 
ut ferunt fabule: truth is often 
conveyed in the form of fable, sub fabulis 
velut involucris sepe veritas latet: to be 
Sond of fables, fabulis duci or delectari : 
to hold any thing to be a fable, falsum ali- 
quid existimare. 

FABRIC. |j Building, vid. || Tezt- 
ure, &c., textrinum (weaving): textum, 
used substantively (poetical eee post-Au- 
gustan se): textura ( manner in 
which agikak is woven) : tela (proper- 
ly, the thread, the web): fabrica re- 
Sere eres fo Ot werk 2 the faber, nev- 
er to that of the te 

FABRICATE. r Pee fabricari (as 
@ smith, carpenter, or the like): texere (of 
@ weaver): conficere (general term, to pre- 
pare). || Impropr., fabricari, but only 
with some particular words (e. g., fallaci- 
am): fingere: comminisci (to feign, in- 
tent a false tale, comminisci mendaci- 
um): coquere: q' ata 


tale). 

FABRICATION. || Props., fabricatio 
(Cic.) : fabrica (properly, the work-shop of 
afaber; then his art, or any work of his; 
as prone of the scientific or artifi- 

of any structure or com- 
pou pes || InrpRopR., fictio (Quint.) : con- 
fictio (Cic., as act): res ficta, or commen- 
ticia, or fictaet commenticia. Monstrous 
fabrications, monstra, portenta: @ mere 
fabrication, mera cia (plural). 

FABULIST, fab m or apologorum 
scriptor ({=> fabulator denotes rather a 
teller of anecdotes, or one who listens to an- 


és). 

FABULOUS, fabulosus (like a fable, 
prbddns ; but also belonging to a fable or 
myth ; e.g., gods): fabularis (that belongs 
to or concerns a fable or mythology, yv6t- 
és; e.g., historia, Suet., Ttb., 70): fictus: 
commenticius: falsus (fictitious, untrue). 
In. fictus et commenticius. Fabulous his- 
tory, historia fabularis (the mythic and he- 
rotc history, Suet. Tib., 70); mythologia 
(grammatically), or fabule (the Sables or 

collectively ; e. g., ut est in fabulis). 

FABULOUSLY, fabulose. 

FACE, facies (the face in a ysical 
point of view, as the fore-part of the head, 
which may include the countenance, but 
does not do so necessarily ; xpéswzxov. Also, 
improperly, of the first id-sebaoie ij any 
thing ; e. g., loci, cause) : tus (the 
countenance, as indicated by er eye, brow, 
&c.): os (properiy, the mouth ; hence, the 
character of the face, countenance, &c., the 
emotions being chiefly by the mus- 
cles of the mouth ; the proper word for 
face=impudence). Jn. facies vultusqne 


ce 
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(Cic., Sail.) ; os vultusque; os et vultus : 
frons (the forchead, the brow, as indica- 
ting joy, shame, &c.). IN. oculi et frons: 
frons et vultus: before any body's face, co- 
ram aliquo; inspectante or presente ali- 
quo; in conspectu alicujus: to see any 
body face to face, presentem or prope ali- 
quem intueri ; prasens preesentem Video: 
to praise any body to his face, laudare ali- 
quem coram in os (Ter., Ad., 2, 4,5); pre- 
sentem aliquem laudare:-a beautiful Sace, 
facies pulchra: a pretty face (= woman), 
mulier lepida specie or facie venusta:.a 
noble face, facies liberalis: to look any 
body in the face, intueri in alicujus os et 
oculos: to say any thing to one’s face, li- 
berrime profiteri apud aliquem: to let any 
body say any thing unpleasant to one’s face, 
alicui os ad mae audiendum prebére : 
to lie on one’s face, in os pronum jacére 
(general term) ; in faciem cubare (in bed ; 
opposed to supinum cubare) : to fall down 
on one’s face, procumbere pronum in os; 
pronum concidere: any thing bears on 
the fice of & Chat dt fe falen aliquid Garach 
se esse clamat (Cic.; so calliditatem cla- 
mitare): to speak the truth to his face, vo- 
ces veras coram ingerere. To change the 
face of the country, faciem loci vertere 
(Ter.); of the city, urbis faciem immuta- 
re (Sall.), An impudent or brazen face, os 
durum: any body has a hopelessly stupid 
face, vecordia tabi inest in alicujus 
vultu: one might have seen there faces ex- 
pressive of thet most different emotions, va- 
Tios vultus cerneres (Lir., 32, 48, eztr.). 
Not to be able to look any body in the face, 
oculos alicui submittere. To cheat any 
body before his face, oculos auferre alicui 
(prov., Liv., 6,15). To put a good face on 
i, perfricare faciem (to lay shame aside) ; 
tendere confidentia vultum (Quinz., 11, 3, 
160; speaking, however, of it as a faulty 
oratorical trick) ; aliquid fronte et vultu 
fero belle (Cic., Att.. 5, 10, 3; to pretend 
not to be annoyed at what one really is an- 
noyed at); in re mala animo bono uti (to 
make the best of a bad business). With 
what face... quo ore (e. g., ad eam redi- 
bo, quam contemserim, Ter.): you know 
the fellow’s brazen face, nosti os hominis, 
nosti audaciam (Cic.). || To make faces, 
os torquére or distorquére: to make the 
most extraordinary faces, ducere os ex- 
quisitis modis. {| Front (of a building, 
&c.), vid. || Presence, oculi (eyes): con- 
spectus : aspectus (sight). To withdraw 
from any body's face, abire ex oculis ali- 
cujus; recedere e conspectu alicujus: to 
avoid his face, alicujus oculos or aspec- 
tum vitare; alicujus conspectum: 
alicujus conspectu se subtrahere (?). 
FACE, >. ||T0 be situated or placed 
opposite to. (a) Generally, *exad- 
versus aliquem stare; contra aliquid esse 
or positum esse; ex adverso positum esse 
(general term ; the Sirst of persons, the oth- 
ers ig! things): ex adverso iveg eer 
esse (to awn up opposile; e. g., 2 
ships): exadversus aliquem pagers (of 
lord standing opposite each other in 
ranks): to face the enemy, castra 
k castris hostium contulisse (to have pitched 
one’s camp opposite the enemy's); in acie 
stare (to be drawn up in battle-array oppo- 
site the enemy, Planc. ap. Cic., Fam., 10, 
23, 6). (8) With reference to prospect, 
spectare aliquid: despicere, prospicere, 
P avg (prospectare, to gire 
a view t objects; despicere, to 
look down upon). Windows that face the 
street, Verse in viam fenestre: the win- 
dow faces the garden. est a fenestra de- 
spectus in hortum (after Ces., B. G.. 7, 
45): this 
face the garden, and others that face the 
retin cubiculum aliis fenestris hortum, 
ry ar plateam (after Plin, Ep., 5, 
ts room faces the sea, cubiculum 
beat mare, or prospectum prebet ad 
mare. || To put a new front to, indu- 
cere (to coat with any thing, aliqua re; e. 
g., Marmore [vid. To CoaT)) : pretexere 
aliquid aliqua re or aliquid alicui rei (e. 
g., aliquid purpura or purpuram alicui 
rei; poetically, purpura pretexit aliquid, 
Virg.): vestem limbo circumdare pa 78-4 





of a facing that forms an edge ; 
bus obit chlamydem, Or.). Pomc aod 





chamber has some windows that | 





FACT 


7 Ais death, &e. ‘Vid. BN 


ignis retro in urbem redire te 8, iy 
FACETIOUS, lepidus: facetus: festi- 
salsus [SYN. in FACETIOUSNESS] : 
jocularis (jocose). <A facetious fellow, 
a ore pret), A facetious nar- 
rator, 


‘acetus narrato 
FACETIOUSLY, pact facete: jocu- 


PACETIOUSNESS, lepos : gunners 
u 


vus: 


tirical, and caviliatio, scofing wit, that 
aims at mortifying another, do not belong 
here 


. 

FACILITATE, aliquid facile or facilius 
reddere: expedire: explicare (to make a 
perplered business more feasible ; e. g., ne- 
gotia): adjuvare aliquem in re (Ter.), ad 
rem or ad aliquid faciendum (to assist any 
body in any thing, or-to do any thing). 
Literature facilitates the practice of virtue, 
ad virtutem colendam adjuvamur literis. 

FACILITY, facilitas (easiness, both ob- 
jectively and with reference to the small 
amount of exertion "y to ace 
the object; also =  adiness of speech, a 
pleasing fluency, &c.; opposed to celer- 
itas [= an impetuous fuency), and loquen- 
di tarditas, slow, sleepy delivery ; eloquen- 
di facultas is the readt of the - 
facultas, also — “ easiness of temper,” most. 
Be Stee ots Dane Pe ie 
Suet.). || Fa 








or copiam dare, 
or facere alicujus rei; alicui facultatem 
dare alicujus rei; alicui ansam dare, or 
prebére alicujus rei, or ad aliquid eae 
dum: $e Sonnet dreee Santee SEC L 
&ce., tas, or copia alicu- 
jus rei mihi data or facta est ; aditum ha- 
beo alicujus rei or faciendi aliquid. 

FACING, s. (of a garment), perhaps 
limbus. 

FACING = opposite to, || (a) as ad- 

verb, contra, adversus, exadversus, exad- 
versum, all with accusative: ex adverso 
(opposite a person or thing, the two being 
considered as two sides or points): e regi- 
one, with genitive of place, dative of per- 
son ( to each other, and extended in 
the same direction, the two ‘being considered 
as two parallel lines. [55> Not regione 
only in this sense ; cf. Bremi, Suet., “Cas, 
39). |] (B) As adjective, contrarius ; alicul 
loco adversus et contrarius ; quod contra 
locum est or positum est; quod ex adver- 
sO, or exadversum situm est, or positum 
est, or jacet. 
FAC-SIMILE, descriptio imagoque Lite- 
rarum (Cic., Verr., 2, 77, 190): to make a 
fac- simile, literas scriptere assimilare et 
exprimere (ib., § 189). 

CT, factum. This is a fact, or F 
know this to be a fact, hoc certo auctore 
compéri. Facts, res (plural); facta (plu- 
ral). The composition of a history 
upon the facts and the words used to con- 
vey them, exxedificatio historie posita est 
rebus et verbis: to from fables to 
facts, ut jam a fabulis ad facta veniamus: 
the fact being undisputed, qaum esset con- 
troversia nulla facti (of the act 
been committed). || In fact, revera: re- 
apse: re et veritate (really, not merely in 
words): sane: profecto (as a form of as- 


severation). 
[ Vid. (potitical) pe, 





FACTION, 
To deliver the Roman people from an oli- 

archical faction, populum Romanum 
actione paucorum oppressum in liberta 
tem vindicare (Ces.). 

FACTIOUS, seditiosus (of persons or 
things; e. g., oratio, concio, voces): re- 
rum evertendarum or rerum novarum 
cupidus : rerum mutationis cupidus : tur- 
bulentus. Jn, seditiosus ac turbulentua. 


FAGO 


Not factiosus, which means “ one who 

as @ large body of followers, a party,” 

&c.: its only approach to the meaning of 

“factious” is when it is implied that the 
person aims at being the head of a party. 

FACTIOUSLY, seditiose : (* improbo) 
partium studio. ? 

FACTIOUSNESS, partium studium 
(party spirit): * seditiosum et turbulen- 
tum ingenium. 

FACTITIOUS, facticius (post-August- 
an, Plin.). 

FACTOR, (1) In arithmetic, *nu- 
merus multiplicans. (2) An agent, &c., 
qui procurat alicujus rationes et negotia. 
The factor (of a commercial company, &c.), 
* curator negotiorum societatis alicujus. 

FACTORY, (1) A store-house, merci- 
um horreum. (2) 4 colony, colonia: 
to settle a factory any where, coloniam or 
colonos deducere aliquo. 

FACTOTUM. To be any body's facto- 
tum, alicujus tapanta (ra ravra) esse (Pe- 
tron., 37); omnium rerum alicujus trans- 
actorem et ministrum esse: he was their 
factotum, eum in omni procuratione rei 
actorem auctoremque habebant. 

FACULTY. || Valent, ability, &c., 
ingenium (innate quality or power of mind, 
talent, genius ; especially the power of per- 
petually forming new ideas ; inventive fac- 
ulty) : sollertia (skill, talent in the working 
out cf ideas): docilitas (aptness to learn, 
cleverness) : ingenii facultas (a single pow- 
er of the mind ; vid. Cic., De Or., 2, 80, 433; 
hence never of the mental faculties together, 
for which the Latins said simply ingeni- 
um): facultas, with genitive (power and 
skill for any thing ; e. g., for speaking, di- 
cendi: in plural, also absolutely, faculta- 
tes, faculties, Cic., De Invent. 1, 27, extr.). 
|| The vital faculty, vis vitalis (the vi- 
tal principle in nature): animus: anima 
(the vital principle in man, 76 éxiOupnrte- 
kdv): venw (the veins, as the seat of the vi- 
tal principle ; vid. Heindorf ad Hor., Sat., 
2, 3,153). If the soul were nothing more 
or greater than the vital faculty, si nihil 
esset in animo, nisi ut per eum vivere- 
mus. || Faculty in the universi- 
ties, ordo: the theological faculty, * ve- 
nerandus theologorum ordo: the faculty 
of law, * ilustris jurisconsultorum ordo. 

FADDLE. Vid. ro TriFie. 

FADE, deflorescere (properly of flow- 
ers; also figuratively ; e. g., of delights ; 
amores et deliciw mature et celeriter de- 
florescunt, Quint.): marcére (to wither ; 
properly of garlands, &c., poetically ; im- 

‘operly, Liv. ; not Cic. or Ces.) : marces- 
cere (to begin to wither ; not Cic. or Cas.: 
Plin. ; also, improperly, of colors, Plin., 37, 
9, 41): emarcescere (only figuratively, and 
extremely rare): decolorari or decolorem 
fieri (to lose its color; general term): flac- 
cescere (to grow flaccid by losing its 
moisture; frons, Vitr.). || Trans. J'o 
Cause to fade (= wither), either by 
circumlocution with efficere ut deflorescat, 
marceat, &c.; marcidum reddere ; or sic- 
care, torrére, torrefacere (to dry up). 
|| Zo cause to fade (= grow paler), 
colorem ex aliqua re eripere (to take out 
the color ; e. g., solis radii lambendo colo- 
rem... eripiunt) ; * pallidum or decolorem 
reddere: hebetare (to make a bright ob- 
ject dull, Plin.. || Faded, marcaus 
(mostly poetically and post-Augustan) : 
marcens (mostly poetically ; both, also, im- 
properly): qui (que, quod) defloruit. 

FADING, s., by circumlocution: 
marcor (e. g., of the lungs, of crops that 
are diseased, &c.) does not belong here. 

FAG. || Inrrans. J'0 languish, 
grow faint [vid. LancuisH, FarntT]. 
|| To work hard at a study (colloqut- 
al), elaborare in re: operam dare alicui 
rei: incumbere in aliquid: to fag hard at 
any thing, animo toto et studio omni in 
aliquid incumbere; desudare et laborare 
ue re. || Trans. J'o fatigue, 


r— 


vid. 

FAG-END, rejicula (plural; the worst 
or rejected part). 

FAGOT, sarmentum (small twigs or 
boughs, whether green or dry). A bundle 
of fagots, fascis or fasciculus sarmento- 
rum. Fagots, sarmenta arida (Liv.). 

cet ts colligare: fasciatim colli- 





FAIL 


are (but the word fasciatim is objected to 
YY Quint.) : ung vinculo copulare (Liv.). 

FAIL. || (a) With reference to insuf- 
ficient supply, diminished intens- 
ity, &c., deesse (to be wanting ; said of 
something, the absence of which renders the 
thing incomplete; alicui or alicui rei, and 
absolutely ; tt is also used in the sense of 
failing any body = not assisting him, 
not performing him an expected service ; 
deesse alicui, reipublice, amicis, occasio- 
ni temporis, &c.): deficere (to begin to 
fail; deticere, of a commencing, deesse, 
of a completed state ; deficere alicui or al- 
iquem, or, very commonly, absolutely ; 
fides, tempus, voces, vires deficiunt ali- 
quem [vires deficiunt alicui, C@s.]; ma- 
teria, frumentum, &c., deficit; (1) also, 
in the sense of any body’s courage fails, al- 
iquis animo deficit or deficit only: 
and (2) of a bankrupt, defici facultatibus, 
defectum esse facultatibus, Ulp. [35° De- 
fici aliqua re is also used; e. g., mulier 
abundat oratione, consilio et ratione defi- 
citur, Cic.): aliquid mihi non suppetit (no 
adequate supply of it is present): deminui 
(to be diminished, of strength, &c. [o5> 
Not diminui): minui: minuere (¢o lessen ; 
on the intransitive use of minuere, vid. 
Herz. ad Cas., B. G., 3,12): cessare (not 
to manifest itself, &c.; very seldom, not 
pre-Augustan ; e. g., cessat voluntas, 
Hor.) : hebescere (to grow dull; of one’s 
sight, spirit, &c.): senescere (to grow old, 
and so weaker ; of persons or things): in- 
clinari (to turn, and so depart from the 
highest point; also, timore inclinatur ali- 
quis, any body's courage fails) : infirmari 
(to be weakened ; e. g., fides testis infirma- 
tur, a witness fails in his cross-examina- 
tion): siccari (to be cried up; e. g., fon- 
tes; fluvii, both Ov.): arescere siccitate 
(also of fountains, but improperly, Auct. 
ad Herenn., 4, 6, fin.). My strength fails, 
viribus deficior or senesco; vires exten- 
uantur, deficiunt: memory fails, memo- 
ria labat, minuitur; deficior memoria. 
Any body's hope fails, extenuatur alicujus 
spes et evanescit (Cic.): my hope of any 
thing fails, alicujus rei spes mihi discedit. 
His left eye failed him when he grew old, 
aliquis in senecta sinistro oculo minus 
vidit (Swet., Oct., 79). || (@) With refer- 
ence to non-fulfillment of any 
thing, non-performance of what 
was expected or hoped, &c. To fail, 
ad or in irritum cadere (to come to noth- 
ing); ad irritum redigi (both of hopes, 
&c.): propositum non asséqui; fine ex- 
cidere (to ‘tail of one’s object) : errare : labi 
(in aliqua re: to commit a fault): to fail 
disgracefully, turpissime labi in aliqua re. 
He would not pursue an object when there 
was a possibility of his failing, spem infin- 
itam persequi noluit. Jo fail a friend, 
amico deesse; amicum destituere, &c. 
{Vid. ABANDON.] 70 fail in the perform- 
ance of a duty, officio deesse or non satis- 
facere: not to fail in the performance of 
any duty, nullam partem officii deserere; 
toward any body, nullum munus officii al- 
icui reliquum tacere. Ihave never failed 
you in the performance of kind offices, tibi 
nullum a me pietatis officium detuit: not 
to fail in attention, diligence, &c., nihil de 
diligentia sud remittere. J will not fail 
you, non deero (will not withdraw my as- 
sistance) ; in me non erit mora (no delay, 
hinderance, &c., shall be causgd by me). 
Il () To become bankrupt [Vid. Banx- 
RupT, and Remark on deticere above}. 
(6) || Followed by infinitive. Not 
to fail to do any thing, non remittere aili- 
quid facere (of never neglecting a precau- 
tion one has once adopted, &c., neque re- 
mittit, quid ubique hostis ageret, explora- 
re, Sall.): recipio tibi (vobis, &c.) me ali- 
quid facturum esse (J undertake to do it). 
Any thing can not fail to, &e. {vid. “any 
thing Must.” Any body fails to perform 
his promises, non exsolvit aliquis, quod 
promiserat; aliquis promissum non pre- 
stat; fidem non persolvit; fidem suam 
non liberat. 

FAIL, s., frustratio (want of success ; 
Quint., 2, 3). Without fail, sine frustra- 
tione (without ever being unsuccessful ; 
Quint., ib.) ; but mostly by adverbs mean- 
ing CERTAINLY, Vid. 








FALR 


FAILING. Vid. Fauur. 

FAILURE. || With reference to insuJ- 
ficient supply, diminished inten 
ity, &c., detectio (e. g., virium, Cic.): 
detectus (e. g., lactis; im this sense nearly 
confined to the elder Plin.): inopia (want, 
alicujus rei), or by circumlocution with de- 
ficere, deesse, &c. [vid. To Far]; e. g., 
unless from a failure of memory, nisi me- 
moria torte defecerit. A failure of the 
crops, sterilitas frugum or annonw: there 
was a failure of the crops, male percepti 
sunt fructus: the long-continued drought 
had occasioned a partial failure of the crops, 
frumentum propter siccitates angustius 
provenerat (Cés.) : that ycar was remark- 
able for the want of rain and consequent 
failure of the crops, siccitate et inopia fru- 
gum insignis annus fuit (Liv.). || With 
reference to the non-fulfiliment of 
what was expected, &c.: (1) successus 
nullus (the want of success) ; or by circum- 
locution with ad irritum cadere, redigi: 
the attempt was a failure, male gessit rem: 
*res alicui parum prospere processit, 
successit or cessit (the last two Nep.): the 
attempt seems at present a failure, quod 
agit aliquis, parum procedit (Ter.): (2) 
With reference to promises, &c.; by cir- 
cumlocution with the verbs denoting “to 
perform @ PROMISE :” upon the failure 
of any body's promises, si quis falso pro- 
miserit (/), 07 promissum non fecerit, eite- 
cerit, prestiterit, &c. || Of fountains, 
&c., by circumlocution ; the failure of the 


springs, *siccati fontes. || Bankrupt- 
cy, vid. 
FAIN, adj. Any body was fain to do 


any thing, fecit aliquis animo lubentissi- 
mo, ut, &c. (Cic. ; if the notion of glad 
consent is prominent) ; coactus est aliquid 
tacere (if the notion of compulsion is prom- 
inent) ; non recusavit aliquid facere, or 
non modo non recusavit aliquid facere, 
sed etiam libenter, &c.: facile pati (wth 
accusative and infinitive). 

FAIN, adv., libenter (or lubenter) ; ani- 
mo libenti or libenti proclivoque ; non in- 
vito animo [vid. GLapLy]. Often by cir- 
cumlocution with velle, or by nominative, lu- 
bens, volens, non invitus. J would fain, 
velim, vellem (the present expressing rath- 
er an inner necessity, urgency ; the imper- 
Sect referring more to a condition ; if this 
were but possible). 

AINT. || Inclined to faint; by cir- 
cumlocution with verbs under “TO FAINT.” 
|| Deprived of strength, &c., langui- 
dus: lassus: fessus: defessus (wearied ; 
opposed to integer; Syn. in FATIGUED) : 
to become faint, languescere: elanguesce- 
re: a viribus defici : to be faint, languére. 
|| Impropr. Not lively or fresh, lan- 
guidus: languens (without strength or life , 
of color, look, voice, &c.). A faint color, 
color languidus, lentus (not lively) ; color 
dilutus (washy). To grow or become faint, 
languescere, evanescere: to be faint, lan- 
gueére. || Feeble, vid. || Timid, vid. 
To damn with faint praise, maligne lauda- 
re aliquid (Hor. Ep.,.2, 1, 209) ; * aliquem 
frigide laudare or *@liquem tam frigide 
laudat aliquis, ut pene castigare videatur. 

FAINT, v. || Propr., animus me relin- 
quit or (post-Augustan) linquit: animus 
me deficit (especially from excessive heat, 
per estum): animo linquor (post-Au- 
gustan): animo linquor submittorque 
genu (to fall down in a fainting-fit). Iam 
lying in a fainting-fit, animus me reliquit 
or liquit; anima detecit.(vid. above) ; also 
torpeo (vid. Curt.,3, 6,14). Fainting, tor- 
pens. || Impropr. Z'o be dispirited; 
vid. DisPrrITED. - 

FAINT-HEARTED. Vid. Cowarpty, 


TIMID. 

FAINT-HEARTEDNESS. Vid. Cow- 
ARDICE. 

FAINTING-FIT, subita (anime) defec- 
tio (Suet., Cal. 50). [Gg Animw deliqui- 
um és not Latin; anime defectus, wncer- 
tain. To fall into a fainting-fit ; vid. To 
FAINT. 

FAINTLY. Vid. Fresry, Tmipiy. 

FAINTNESS. || State of being 
faint, anime defectio (Cels.) or defectio 


only. Vid. Faintine-F1T. || Feeble- 
ness, vid. : ; 
FAIR. || Beautiful, vid. || Of weath 


FAIT 
r, winds, &c., serenus (bright, 
the and 


(er serenitates ; opposed to imbres, Col.); 


sudum : idonea tempestas (with ence 
rapper pea peppepii is, “Soma 
weather being fai~, sereno ; serenitate : 


Tete (of letters, writing, &c.). 





ue @ fai 
. || Of complezion, &c., candidus 
(of a dazzling fairness, &c., puella; hu- 
meri, colla, cervix, ora, &c.): clari colo- 
ris: claro colore (bright-colored) : palli- 
dus (pale) : subpallidus (rather pale). Po- 
etical expressions are lacteus (Virg.), and 
lactedlus (Catull.; milk-white): niveus 
(snow-white): eburneus (like ivory). || M1s- 
CELLANEOUS PHRASES. To have fair 
play, libere agere or facere posse (to have 
full liberty of action); in suo jure non or 
a nullo impediri (not to have one’s rights 
encroached upon): squos, or incorruptos 
or incorruptos atque integros habére ju- 
dices (to é impartial judges). Hav- 
tng a fair outside, speciosus (a, um) pelle 
decora (Hor.): by fair means, cum gratia 
(e. g., impetro, quod postulo, Ter.); cum 


bona to cum mala gratia, 
Ter., Phorm., 4, 3,17): by fair means or 
foul, * cum gratia aut per vim ; * aut pre- 


cibus aut vi: to wish to stand fair with 
any body, alicui placére velle; apud ali- 
quem in gratia poni velle. 

FAIR, s., mercatus (also as the place): 
status in quosdam dies mercatus (Tac., 
Hist., 3, 30, 1); nundine = a weekly 
market. A much-frequented fair, mercatus 
frequens : to appoint a fair, mercatum in- 
Stituere: to hold a fair, mercatum habére: 
to go or come to a fair, to visit it, ad mo&é- 
catum ire or proficisci or venire. To come 
the day after the fair, (Proverb) co2na co- 
mesa venire. 

FAIR-COMPLEXIONED. Vid. Fam 
(of complezion) ; end of article. 


-FAIRING, * nundinale munusculum. 
FAIRNESS. |] Beauty, vid. || Equi- 
ty, vid. || Of complexion, candor (daz- 
zling whiteness): cum candore mixtus 
rubor (white and red beautifully mized, 
(extreme paleness): 





Cic.): color —— 

pallor: pallidus color (paleness). 
FAIR-SPOKEN, blandus : blandiléquus 

(Plaut.): perblandus (all of a flatteringly- | 

Courteous person or manner) : perfectus ad | 

persuadendum (persuasice). Vid. Court- | 

aA gee gh ‘ | 

2 - E> In fairy tales, “a fai: 

' did so and so,” may & trenstatad dpe | 
qudam ; in other cases * fea, que dicitur | 
may perhaps be used. for no Latin word ex- 
ists that can give the notion. Vid. Eur. 

FAITH. || Belief, conviction, opinio 
(@ person's notion ; his conviction, right 
or wrong ; in any thing, de re): persua- 
sio (frm conviction of any thing; firm 
faith in any thing, alicujus rei): fides 
(credit, credibility ; and hence confidence): 
faith in the existence of a God, opinio Dei: 
faith in immortality, by immortalitas (as 
Cic., Tuze., 1, 32, 77: nemo me de im- 
mortalitate depellet) : to have faith in any | 


| per Jovem (by Jupiter): ita me dii ament 


FAIT 


thing, aliquid esse credere (to hold a thing 
as true or real; to negare esse 
aliquid); *alicui rei vim salutarem tri- 
buere (to ascribe efficacy to a thing ; e. g. 
to a remedy); alicui or alicui rei fidem 
habére, tribuere ; alicui fidem adjungere 
(© not dare or adhibére) ; alicul or 
alicui rei credere (to believe it); alicui rei 
servire (to regulate one’s conduct by it; 
e. g., incertis rumoribus; vid. Ces., B. G., 
4, 5, extr.): to put no faith in any body, 
fidem alicui abrogare or denegare. {j Fi- 
delity, faithfulness [vid. Fipevity]: 
in good faith, bona fide (e. g., bona or op- 
tima fide polliceri aliquid; also, fide sud 
spondére, Plin. Ep.): to hold faith with 
any body, idem servare, conservare, pre- 
stare: to break one’s faith with any body, 
fidem fallere, mutare, frustrari; fidem 
non servare; fidem frangere or violare. 
|| Confident reliance, fiduci& (the 
proper word): fides (faith in any body's 
honor): spes firma: spes certa (assured 
hope). To put one’s faith in any body or 





any thing, fidere or confidere alicui or | 
alicui rei; fretum esse aliquo or aliqua | 


re (to build upon him or it); fiduciam | i 


habére alicujus rei (to place one’s confi- | 
dence in it). To put too much faith in, | 
nimis confidere. Faith in any body, fidu- | 
cia alicujus; spes et fiducia alicujus | 
(Cas.): faith in me, you, &c., fiducia mei, | 
tui (én Plaut., mea, tua fiducia): full of | 
faith, fiducie plenus: to place one’s whole | 
Jaith in any body, se totum alicui com- 
Mittere: to hare no faith in any body, ali- 
cui diffidere. |[ Zn an ecclesiastical | 
sense, fides (faith in a subjective sense; | 
of. Virg. ZEn., 4, 12): doctrina: formu- 
la: lex (in an objective sense, the doctrine, 
knowledge, or law of faith ; lex Christiana 
in Ammtan., 25,10): religio (general term 
Sor religion, also the istian ; vid. Laci., ; 
9, 2,8; 80, also, religio Christiana in Eu- 
trop., 10, 16 [8], extr.; Arnob., 3, p. 126, 
Elm.): sacra, orum, 7. ; or cultus (extern- 
al Christian, &c., worship; cuitus Chris- | 
tianus, Ammian. 21, 2, 4). [Of | 
course, whenever the Christian or any other | 
Saith is meant, an addition, as Christi or | 
Christianus (a, um, or Christianprum: so, | 
also, Muhammedi, &c.) must be used, un- 
less the context allows the omission. To 
profess the Christian faith. legis Christi- | 
anz esse studiosum (Ammian., loc. cit.) ; | 
Christum sequi: to adopt the Christian | 
faith, sacra Christiana suscipere (of a | 
whole people, after Liv.,1, 31): to chanze | 
one’s faith, adopt another faith, * sacra | 
} 


Patria deserere (to forsake the faith of | 
one's fathers, of a Jew, &c.); * mutare | 
sacrorum formulam: to contend for one’s | 
faith, pro religionibus suis bellum (bella) | 
suscipere (to undertake a war or wars for | 
it, Cic., Font., 9, 20); b religionibus | 
suis pugnare (to contend for it, to defend | 
it with the sword, loc. cit.). An article of | 
Saith, * caput doctrine sacre ([ caput | 
or articulus fidei is barbarous): a profes- | 
sion of faith, * professio, quid sentias de | 
rebus divinis (which is made); * formula | 

isti. lex Christiana (the Christian | 


FALL 


servare or tenére (general terms); in fide 
or in officio alicujus manére or Beier 
nére (especially of subjects or r 
poe i The faithful (in an eccie- 
siastical sense), veram Christi doctrinam 
sequentes: Christiane legis studiosi (Am- 
mian., 25, 10, 15). ae 
pent ge diy niger citpmcrmnger 
ly ; wit ‘erence (0 obligations © 
: bona fide: cum fide (as an honor 
able man): vere (truly). 
FAITHFULNESS. Vid. Froexirr. 


‘aith with $ 
Si Sisto any body 


trustworthiness ; opposed to fidus). || Un- 
believing, qui non facile adduci potest, 


> ut credat (general term): * qui veram 


Christi religionem non profitetur (in a 
Christian sense). To be faithless; vid. 
“to break one’s FattH.” 


agere. 

FAITHLESSNESS, perfidia (faithless- 
ness, treacherousness ; deliberately violat- 
ing the obligations by which a person is 
bound toward any body): infidelitas ( faith- 
lessness toward any body to whom one 
was bound to be true; thus, Labienus in- 
fidelitatem ejus sine ulla perfidia 
judicavit comprimi posse, Hirt., B. G., 8, 
23). To be guilty of faithlessness ; vid. 
“to break one’s FatTH.” 

FALCATED, falcatus. 

FALCHION. Vid. Scrrrar. 

FALCON, faleo (in Serv., Virg., En, 
10, 145, and Linn.): accipiter (the com- 
mon hawk ; * falco palumbarius, Linn.). 

FALCONER, * falconarius. 

FALCONET, *tormentum bellicum, 
quod falco vocatur, or from contezt, * fal- 
co only. 

FALCONRY, *venatio falconum ope 
instituta (as @ pursuit): * ars falconaria 
(as an art). 

FALL, v. (@) =to fall down; 
fall to the ground, xizrev. (A) 
|| Propr., cadere (the proper word in near- 
ly all the meanings of the English word ; 
e. g., of the falling of persons, of rain, 
snow, dice, &c.): decidere (to fall down 
nae a , Te or ex re): excidere 
(to out of any thing, aliqua re, ex or 
de re): incidere: illabi (to fall or slip 
tnto ; into any thing, im aliquid; e. g., in- 
cidere in foveam : to fall into the sea, illa- 
bi mari; bu incidere also—to fail upon 
any thing ; e. g., to fall upon any bodys 
legs, Of @ stone, &c., incidere in alicujus 
crura ; also, super aliquem or aliquid 7): 
labi yor &c., denotes the commence- 
ment ‘alling, and therefore expresses 
less than cadere ; ¢f. Cic., Phil., 2, 21, int, 
labentem et pene cadentem rem- 
publicam fulcire): delabi (to-slip or slide 
down ; from any thing, de aliqua re; e. 
us sponte de digito delapsus est): 





doctrine and law; the latter, A 2 | 
25, 10). | 

FAITH, adr. (as exclamation), n& 
(in Cicero at the beginning of a sentence | 
before a personal pronoun, ne tu. ille, 
&c.): profecto: sane: certe (particles 
of asseveration): Hercle (by Hercules) : 


(as I wish to be e 

_ FAITHFUL, fidus: fidelis (fidus denot- 
tng a natural quality, with relative praise ; 
fidelis, a moral virtue, with absolute praise, 
Lag certus (sure; on whom one = | 
rely ; trustworthy): verus (true). A faith- | 
ful friend, amicus certus, firmus. con- | 
stans, firmus et constans, fidns, fidelis. or | 
fidelis et firmus: a faithful historian, | 
scriptor, qui ad historiae fidem narrat: a 
faihfal slave, servus fidelis (domino) ; } 
servus fideli in dominum animo: a faith- | 


| ful likeness, pictura ad rei similitudinem 


| 
Picta ; pictura veritati similis: a faithful | 
copy, exemplum accurate descriptum (of 


, @ writing) ; imitatio ad similitudinem rei | 
| effecta: faithful subjects, cives, qui in of- | 
Saithful to | fall down at any body’. 


ficio permanent: to remain 


| to the ground, as a chaplet from any 


dansers (properly, to flow down; e. 
from hearen, a a A ee ae 
or slide down i: ibly or unobserved 
body's 
head). To fall upon any body, ruma eu& 
gh hep aliquem (of what falls with a 
crushing weight): a slippery way on which 
one can scarcely stand or walk without fall- 
ing or slipping, via lubrica, qua insistere 
aut ingredi sine casu aliquo aut prolapsi- 
one Vix possis (Cic., Cecin., 17, 41): to 
Jall into the sea, &c. (of rivers), in mare 
effundi or se effundere ; in mare fluere, 
influere ; in mare erumpere (to break a 
way by force): to fall toward, prolabi: to 
fall from heaven, de ceelo labi, defiuere 
(of rain): to fall from a carriage, curra 
exciiti; curru excidere (Ov., Fast., 6,743) : 
to fall down stairs, labi per gradus ;" per 
gradus precipitem ire (of a more violent 
fall): to fall from a horse, labi ex equo; 
cadere ex (de) equo; decidere (ex) equo; 
defluere ex equo im terram (to sink from 
To 


a horse; of a wounded person, &c.). 
‘3 feet, knees, &e 


any body, fidum manére alicui; fidem | [vid under Foot, KNEE]: pet ae ti 


FALL 


from the trees, folia ex arboribus deci- 
dunt: fruit falls frum the trecs, fructus de- 
fuit; poma cadunt, decidunt (all three, 
whether ripe or not): to let one’s toga fall 
from the shoulders, togam de humero de- 
Jicere: to let any thing fall, excidit alicui 
aliquid manu or de (ex) manibus; dela- 
bitur alicui aliquid de manibus (wninten- 
tionally); amittere aliquid de manu or 
manibus (through carelessness) ; dimittere 
de manibus; omittere aliquid (voluntart- 
ly to let go, to throw away; e. g., one’s 
shicld, arms; both also figuratively ; e. g., 
to give up; dimittere; e. g., one’s right ; 
omittere; e. g., hope). To fall into pover- 
ty, ad inopiam delabi (TY ac.) ; into a fault, 
in vitium delabi (Cic.). To fall to the 
ground (= be lost, unheedcd ; of a saying), 
excidere; in terram defluere (both Cic., 
Lal., 15,68). To fall asleep (vid. ASLEEP}. 
Lo fall into a passion, a fit; to fall in 


tove, &c.; to fall a sacrifice to (vid. the’ 


substantives|. Prov. He has fallen on his 
Jeet, baud stulte sapit (Jer., Heaut., 2, 3, 
32). (b) To fall (down), of what also 
falls to pieces, concidere (of buildings ; 
e. g., conclave, turris, &c.),: procidere (to 
fali forward, muri pars; also of trees): 
collabi: prolabi (to sink down, especially 
of falling down from age): corruere: 
proruere (violently, with a crash. The 
compounds uf pro also implying motion 
forward). To fall down from old age, 
wtate prolabi: to threaten to fall, ruinam 
minari; in ruinam pronum esse. ) 
Fia. (1) To fall in war, battle, &c.. cadere 
(commonly with proelio or in proalio, acie 
or in acie, bello); concidere in preelio ; 
occidere in bello: to falt by any body's 
hand, cadere, occidere, interire or perire 
ab aliquo: to fall fighting, pugnantem 
cadere: to fall by assassination, per in- 
sidias interfici: to fall fighting for one’s 
country, pro patria cadere: Eudemus fell 
in the battle near Syracuse, Eudemus proe- 
lians ad Syracusas occidit. (2) J'o be 
taken; of a town, expugnari: deleri 
(to be destroyed from the foundation). (3) 
In a wider sense (e. g., to lose one’s 
credit, dignity and power, innocence), ca- 
dere, corruere (in respect of credit and 
power): to begin to fall, labi (vid. Cic., 
Rab. Post., 16, 43; labentem excepit... 
nec amicum pendentem corruere pati- 
tur); auctoritatem suam amittere (in re- 
spect of influence); benevolentiam alicu- 
jus amittere ; in odium alicujus incidere ; 
in odium alicui venire (in respect of fa- 
vor with a prince, &c.); pudicitiam amit- 
tere, vitiari (in respect of innocente; of a 
female). || To fall=to come upon, &c., 
to denote the sudden and unexpected at- 
tainment of any thing, or happening 
of any thing. Any thing (e. g., a book) 
Jalls into my hands, aliquid incidit in ma- 
nus (ruyxdvw tivds): to fall into the hands 
(power) of any body, in manus alicujus in- 
eidere, venire: to fall into the hands of 
one’s pursuers, * ab insequentibus hosti- 
bus deprehendi: to fall among robbers, 
pirates, inter Jatronum globum incidere 
(after Liv., 25, 39); in turbam predonum 
decidere (Hor.); apreedonibus capi (Swet., 
Ce@s., 4): to fall into an ambuscade, in in- 
sidias incidexe, intrare ; insidiis circum- 
veniri: to fall ill, in morbum incidere ; 
morbo corripi; adversam valetudinem 
contrahere : to fall ill of a disease (vid. 
Disease): to fall into a swoon, &c. [vid. 
Swoon, cae to fall tnto suspicion with 
any body, cadere in suspicionem alicujus. 
Hence, to fall is, (a) generally, to come 
to any place; e. g., the rays of light fall 
on any place, lumen penetrat aliquo: 
the light falls from above into the house, 
*lumen superne domus occipit: (b) to 
light upon, to befall; suspicion falls 
upon any body, suspicio cadit in aliquem : 
the guilt falls upon any body, culpa con- 
fertur in aliquem or attribuitur alicui: 
the lot falls on me, sors contingit me: the 
choite falls upon any body, eligitur et cre- 
atur alicujus: (c) to happen within 
@ certain space; of a time, a feast, 
&c., cadere, incidére, in with accusative: 
to fall in the same period, in idem tempus 
incidere: the age of Romulus falls in a 
century, when, &¢., in id seculum Romuli 
cadit men quum, &c.: the money falls 





FALL 


due on that day, nummi cadunt in eum di- 
em: any thing falls upon a day, aliquid 
incidit in aliquem diem (e. g., in quem 
diem Romana incidant mysteria, facies 
me certiorem, C., quum in calendas Ja- 
nuarias Compitaliorum dies incidisset). 
(d) To be, in expressions such as, it falls 
very hard upon me, wgre or moleste fero 
aliquid (i. e., J am displeased, dissatisfied) ; 
in me unum aliquid incumbit (falls heav- 
ily on me alone ; e. g., inclinatio commu- 
nium temporum, Cic.). (e) Any thing 
falls upon me. (u) I bear the loss (in 
any transaction), damnum ex aliqua re 
capio.. (8) I must undertake it my- 
self; e. g., all oppressive burdens, which 
formerly were common, fell upon the prin- 
cipal men of the state, omnia onera, que 
communia quondam fuerant, inclinata 
sunt in primores civitatis: the children 
fall &pon the mother only, matri soli liberi 
sunt educandi. (y) I bear the blame 
of a thing, culpa in me confertur or 
transfertur ; culpa mihi attribuitur: (f) 
to come into the possession of any 
body, to fall to his share or lot, ob- 
tingit mihi aliquid (especially by lot or 
choice, when it is somewhat accidental) : 
venit or obvenit mihi aliquid (by good 
luck, lot, or choice, more with reference’ to 
the effect. or consequence of it): contingit 
mihi aliquid (commonly of: some favor of 
fortune; e. g., commoda): nanciscor ali- 
quid (I obtain it by chance or lot, without 
any co-operation of mine): redit aliquid 
ad me (any thing comes to me from or 
after another possessor; any thing be- 
comes my property). An inheritance has 
fallen to me [vid. INHERITANCE]: any 
body’s property falls to me by law, alicujus 
bona lege ad me redeunt. The province 
of Syria falls to the lot of Scipio, Scipioni 
Syria obvenit or obtingit. || Zo sink, be 
diminished, decrease in height, (a) 
Propr., of a cloud, &c., delabi: desidére 
(to settle on the ground): the water of this 
fountain rises and falls three times in the 
day, hic fons ter in die crescit decrescit- 
que: the barometer falls, * Mercurius (in 
tubo Torricelliano) descendit. (B) Im- 
PROPR., fig., (a) of the voice, the toe, 
cadere: to let the voice fatl, vocem remit- 
tere (in delivery) ; * voce inclinaté canere 
(in singing): (6) to lessen, diminish; 
of price, &c., minui; imminui: the price 
of corn has fallen, annona laxat, levatur : 
an article falls in price, * pretium mercis 
imminuitur; *res fit vilior: his authority 
has fallen, auctoritas ejus imminuta est. 


Fat, away=revolt,-desert, Vid. 
FALu oFF, Impropr. (d). 
Fay BAcK. || Retire, vid. || To have 


any thing to fall back upon, est alicui re- 
gressus (ad aliquid); regressum habére 
ad aliquid (e. g., ut si domestici imperii 
teedeat, sit regressus ad principem patres- 
que, they might be able to fall back upon, 
&e., Tac., Ann., 12, 10, fin.). 

FALL orr, decidere [vid. wnder Fatt, 
A,1j. Inpropr., (a) decrease, minui: 
imminui; in flesh, corpus amittere (op- 
posed to corpus facere): (b) desert, re- 
volt, deficere, desciscere ab aliquo (to 
any body, ad aliquem); deserere aliquem 
(leaving him in difficulties). 

FALL ON or UPON. || Propr. [vid. wn- 
der Fatt, A, 1). To fall upon any body's 
neck, in alicujus collum invadere (with 
impetuosity, Cic., Phil., 2, 31, fin.); bra- 
chia alicujus collo or manus alicujus cer- 
vicibus injicere: alicujus cervices mani- 
bus amplecti. || To rush toward with vi- 
olence or hostility, invadere, irruere, 
involare in with accusative (to fall upon a 
country, any body's possessions, &c.). To 
fall upon=attack, vid. To fall upon 
the enemy, the rear, the flank, &c. Vid. 
Arrack, and the substantives FLANK, 
REAR. 

FAL out. Propr., excidere (of teeth ; 
swords from the hand; any body from a 
ship, &c.), re, ex or de re (e. g., gladii de 
manibus). || Impropr. (@) To happen, 
vid.: (6) =quarrel, vid. 

FaLu sHort, deficere alicui or aliquem 
(to fail; opposed to superesse), Provi- 
sions, wine, began to fall short, res fru- 
mentaria, vinum aliquem deficere coepit. 

Fatt unDER. To fall under the do- 





FALS 


minion of any body, in alicujus ditionem 
venire; sub alicujus imperium ditionem- 
que cadere ; sub nutum @tionemque ali- 
cujus pervenire. 

FALL, s. || A falling down, or 
the state or condition of falling, 
casus (general term, also, of the fall of a 
tower or other high building): lapsus (a 
slipping, sliding, especially a fall in con- 
sequence of a false step; then also of a 
landslip, terre lapsus): ruina (a fall of a 
great mass ; of a chamber, tower, &c.): la- 
bes (a gradual fall, especially of the earth, 
terre). To have a fall, cadere ; labi (to 
slip out or down): to have a severe fall, 
graviter cadere or concidere (poetically). 
|| Fie., (@ e. g., destruction, ruina (both 
of a state and of a mercantile house, in 
which last sense we may say ruins fortu- 
narum mercatoris alicujus, after Cic., Cat., 
1, 6, 14): excidium Ce. g., the destruction 
of a state; e. g., of Carthage): casus (the 
destruction of a person): (b) the fall o 
a person from the height of his 
dignity, * amissa alicujus auctoritas or 
dignitas ; *amissa principis gratia (loss 
of the favor of aprince). || Diminution 
in the height of a liquid body, de- 
cessus : recessts (especially the ebb of the 
tide [vid. EBB]): the fall of the barometer, 
*descensus mercurii (in tubo Torricelli- 
ano). A fall of water, delapsus aque. 
To have a fall for water (of a field), delap- 
sum aque habére. 

FALLACIOUS. Vid. DEcErTFvt, DE- 
CEPTIVE. 

FALLACIOUSLY. Vid. DEcErTFUL- 
LY, DECEPTIVELY. 


FALLACIOUSNESS.. Vid. Dercerrt, 
DECEPTION. 
FALLACY. || Fallaciousness [vid. 


Deceit, DEcEPTION]. || Sophism, so- 
phisma, -atis, x.: conclusiuncula fallax: 
cavillatio : captio dialectica or sophistica 
(Syn. in Sopuism]. To detect a fallacy, 
sophisma diluere; captionem refellere or 
discutere. : 

FALLIBILITY, by circumloeution. Falli 
bility belongs to men, hamanum est errare 

FALLIBLE, qui errare, labi, falli po- 
test. Sometimes also fallax. 

FALLING OUT. Vid. QuaRREL. 

FALLING-SICKNESS, morbus comi- 
tialis: vitium comitiale ((> epilepsia 
occurs first in later writers): to have the 
falling-sickness, morbo comitiali correp- 
tum esse (in @ single case); morbo comi- 
tiali laborare (to be subject to it): one who 
has it, comitialis. Vid. EPILEPsyY. 

FALLOW, adj., sine cultu: the land 
lies fallow, ager cessat, quiescit, requies- 
cit, cultu vacat: to lie fallow every altern- 
ate year (of land), alternis cessare (poet- 
ically) : to let land lie fallow every other 
year, relinquere agrum alternis annis 
(Varr.): to let the land lie fallow, * quie- 
tem dare agro: that does not lie fallow, 
Trestibilis. 

FALLOW,, s., vervactum (a field which, 
after a time of rest, is again ploughed and 
sown): ager novalis: novale (a field 
which, after two years’ rest, is ploughed up 
and sown): veteretum (a ficld that has 
for a very long time lain fallow): to sow 
a fallow, frumentum serere in terra, que 
proximo anno quievit. ; 

FALLOW, »., agrum novare, proscin- 
dere, vervagere [SyN. in FALLOW, s.]. _ 

FALSE. (1) Not genuine, adulteri- 
nus (counterfeit ; opposed to verus, bonus ; 
as a key, money, @ seal, &c.): falsus 
(forged, falsified ; opposed to verus). JN. 
falsus et corruptus (e. g., @ letter): sub- 
ditus : suppositus (supposititious, as @ 
will, &c.): alienus (that does not belong 
to us; e. g., libellos sub alieno nomine 
edere, Swet., Oct., 55): simulatus (feigned, 
pretended ; opvoscd to verus; €. 4 JOY, 
‘friendship, piety): fucatus: fucosus (hat 
has only an outward good appearance ; op- 

osed to sincerus, probus; @ &» goods, 
friendship, &c.): tallax (deceitful, cheat- 
ing 3 e. g., hope). IN. fallax et fucosus 
(e. g., goods): ementitus (made as a /ving 
imitation of the true thing). JN. ementi- 
tus et fictus (Cic.). False teeth, deutes 
emti (Mart., 14, 56): false hair, capilla- 
mentum: in a false manner (vid, FALSE- 
Ly}. || Not upright, not true, falsus 


fully). How false thou art! ut falsus es 
animi! (Ter., Eun., 2, 2, 43). ‘ 
(2) Not true, falsus s (€. g., intelligence, 





news, suspicion, testimony ; 
@ prophet, vates, Liv. ; friends, Plaut. ; 
judgments, charges, Hor.) : fic- 
tus ( feigned) : commenticius (tmaginary). 
Jn. falsus fictusque (e. g., witnesses, tes- 
tes). teal seco oath, perjurium : to take a 
false ; perjerare (to take a 


lief 
OF. 2, 2, Toe), 

(3) Not right, not so as the thing 
ought to be, falsus: * m or male 
positus (wrongly put, as a number, word) : 
Jalse measure, mensura non justa : a false 
weight, * pondus vulgari levius (too iam: : 
but pondus iniquum, Virg., Georg., 1, 164 
= immoderately heary) : @ false note, falsa 
vocula (Cic., De Or., 3, 29, 98). A false 
step, error (a mistake) ; lapsus Ay org tos to 


key, ate adulterina ( to clavis 
vera, Sall., Jug., 12,3). To sing a false 
note, *dissonum quiddam cantare: to 
Bice a false interpretation of any thing, 


perperam interpretari ({337" not male in- | 


terpretari — to put an unfavorable con- 
struction on). || Untrue, faithless, 
vid. To play any body false; vid. To DE- 


CEIVE. 
FALSE-HEARTED, falsus animi. How 
rb saeahaeg you are! ut falsus es animi! 
(Ter., Eun.. 2, 2, 43). 
FALSEHOOD, s. Il Faiseness, vani- 
tas, or by Cir with 
e. g., to prove the falsehood of any chia 
sliquid falsum esse —probare (Quint.). 
~ be Falsitas is not found till Arnobius ; 
modern editors discard tt from Cicero, 
Cluent, 2. || A false thing, falsum: 
vanum : mendacium (a lie): not to utter 
a falsehood, nihil falsi dicere ; non mentiri; 
verum dicere. Vid. Lr. 
FALSELY, simulate : fallaciter (deceit- 
carivad ba falso (in a manner inconsistent 
ts appearance; not according to the 
ran nature of the thing itself : d to 





FAMI 


is not genuine ; e. g., DUMMOS, merces) : 
interpolare (to give any thing a good 
pearance by dressing it up, as it were, 
additions ; merces): transcri- 
bere (to falsify in copying). To Elric 
documents, tabulas corrumpere, Vitiare 
(general terms); tabulas interpolare (by 
erasing leiters, and introducing others 
neatly, so as to be likely to avoid detection) ; 
tabulas interlinere (10 gh ea in 


spe 
Abas pan ss ‘tabulas transcribere 
(to falsify it tn transcription ; 3 write it 
wrong) : to falsify a will ; vid. “ro FORGE 
a will” || To faisify one’s word, 
&c., fidem fallere, mutare, frustrari, non 


servare ; frangere, violare. 
FALSITY. Vid. FatsENEss, Fatse- 
HOOD. | 


_reLrets balbutire (to stammer ; also 
to speak hesiiatingly and indistinctly ; 

Jrom want of confidence ; to aper- 
te et clara voce dicere, Cic.): titubare (to 
stumble, &c.; of witnesses who get confused, 
Cic., Auct. ad Her., sabdola lingua tirubat, 
Oc.) : titubanter et inconstanter loqui de | 
aliqua re (duct. ad Her., 4, 41, 53) : labare | 
sermone (Plin., 14, 22, 82; to speak with | 
or uncertain voice, from hest- 


ipe' 

FALTERING, s. hesitatio peeved 
in speaking ; from confusion, &c.): trac- 
tus verborum (the drawling out of words, ' 


from not being able to get on from want | 
of confidence ; quanta heesitatio tractusque | 


verborum, Cic., De Or., 2, 30, 202): = 
hesitantia lingue.is the natural defect of 
stammering ; titubatio, iingue titubatio, 
the stumbling in one’s speech; the latter, 


FALTERINGLY, titubanter. JN. titu- 
banter et inconstanter Se g., loqui de re): 
hesitabundus (Piin., 1, 5, 13; he-sita- 
bundus inquit ; interrogavi i). 

FAME. || Report, wid. {| Glory; 
00d report, fama: laus: glgria: pre- 
conium [S¥n. in Grory]. To earn jame, 
laudem sibi parére or colligere; gloriam 
acquirere, consequi or adipisci: to confer 
undying fame on any body, aliquem im- 
mortali gloria afficere ; sempiterne gloriz 
comm: (Vid. Gtory}. 





; according to Dederlin, it 
supposes not willful deception, but error) : 
false (very rare; false assentini is the read- 
ing of all the MSS., Cic., Acad., 2, 46,141): 
Lap! doa (in a@ manner the reverse of 
right ; opposed to recte) : secus (otherwise 
than os it should be; e. g., to judge of any 
thing) : vitiose (faultity ; e. g., to draw 
an inference, c e). Topr 
falsely , perperam pronunciare: have they 

judged truly or falsely ? utrum recte an 
perperam judicatum est? to use a word 
falsely, perperam or non recte dicere 
verbum. 

FALSENESS. |] Want of truth, fal- 
sum { falsitas first in Arnobius, 1, 

ant of uprighiness, fraus 

epogn fallacia (cheating, imposture ; 
hence, alzo, falsehood): dolus (mischierous 
cunning): perfidia (faithlessness). 

FALSETTO, falsa vocula (Cic., De Or., 


3, 25, 98.). 

FALSIFICATION, adulteratio (the mak- 
ing any thing not genuine by the admiz- 
ture of something). For the falstfication 
of writings. &c., ctrcumlocution with verbs 
under “to FaLsir¥” must be used. The 
falsification of a will, by falsum testa- 
“mentum ; false tabule : retin chee with the 
falsification of a will, falsarum tabularum 
reus: to plead a cause about the falsifica- 
tion of a will, de _— testamento agere 
(as sini or his co : to be incapable 
of falsification, or vitiari non 

£ A charge of atiation. crimen 
i: a trial aoous falsification, causa fal- 
€i (Jurisconsulti). 

~FALSIFIER. Vid. CoUNTERFEITER. 

~ FALSIFY, corrumpere (to corrupt by 
an internal change of quality): vitiare (to 
Jaulty ; pecunias, merces): adulte- 
rare (to falsify by the admizture of what 








To ) deprive any body of his fame, aliquem 
fama spoliare: to detract from his fame, 
de fama alicujus detrahere. 

FAMED. Vid. CELEBRaTeED. 

FAMILIAR. 
family; domestic, familiaris : domes- 
ticus. Jn. domesticus ac familiaris. || 72- 
timate, familiaris: domesticus : intimus 
(Syn. in Iggimatej. Any body's familiar 
Sriend, alicujus or alicui familiaris; fami- 
liaris amicus (Plin.): @ most familiar 
Sriend, familiarissimus (aljcujus): qui 
est ex alicujus domesticis atque intimis 
familiaribus (Cic). ([Vid. InTrMaTE.] 
|| Intimately known, well- “acquaint. 

ed, familiaris (e. g., hunc, qui familia- 
rior nobis ... est, Demosthenem, Cic. ; 
vox auribus meis a teadliavie Petron.): 
bene notus (well-known). {0 To trans- 
late “with which we are familiar,” say ap 
nobis est familiaris, bene notus, &c.: 
be familiar with any thing, aliquid mihi 
familiare or bene notum est; familiariter 
novi aliquid (Quint.). [Vid. ACQUAINT- 
ED.) |] Affable, intimate (in man- 
ner) with those beneath us, commu- 
nis (e. g., communis infimis, par principi- 
bus, Nep). {Vid. AFFABLE.| T'0 be fa- 
miliar with familfariter loqui | 
cum aliquo (Cic.): "familiarius vivere 
cum aliquo (with reference to the terms on | 
which one lives). [Vid. AFFABLE.] || Sim. | 
ple, not elevated, &c., with refer- | 
ence to style, ad sensum popularem 
vulgaremque or ad commune judicium 
popularemgque intelligentiam accommo- 
datus (popular; [= not popularis or 
familiaris in this sense, aouek familiaris 
interpretatio has been commonly used, and | 


lately even by Oreliz) : familiariter scriptus | 


(in the style of a friend writing naturali: 
and confidentially to a friend, Cic.) {| A 


| Pertaining to a) 


FAMI 


familiar spirit, * umbra, que alicut 
adest : alicujus, or (after Servius’s 
definition) naturalis deus alicujus. 
FAMILIAR, subst. Vid. © PAMILIAR 
Sriend’ and IntTmATE. 
FAMILIARITY. jj Intimacy, famili- 
aritas : usus familiaris: usus: consuetu- 
do. Jn. domesticus usus et consuetudo- 
consuetudo ac familiaritas. [Vid. Inti- 
macy]. |] Intimate acquaintance 
with any 7 Arty cognitio, notitia, or 
scientia alicujus rei [S¥N. in KNowL- 
EDGE}. | Condescending intimacy, 
affabilitas: comitas affabilitasque sermo- 


nis. 

FAMILIARLY, familiariter (in nearly 
| all the senses of the English word e. 8. 
| vivere or loqui cum ; Bosse ali- 
quid; scribere aliquid = tn the style of a 
jriend writing toa friend). Familiarly 
known, bene notus, familiaris (alicui). 
| FAMILY, familia (general term) : servi- 
| tum: servi et serve (the slaves, male and 
| female): famuli et famule (the servants 
| or attendants, male and female). My fam- 
ily, mei (vid. Gierig, Plin. Ep... 5, 6, 46). 
(1) In @ more confined sense, the 
parents with their children, to- 
ig Ades with the servants, familia: 

omus (house = family, as in English); 
| or, the children only, liberi, proles, pro- 

genies, stirps: have you a family? num 





good pane wane stirpe ortus (of 
noble descent); honesto loco natus (of 
honorable descent): of an old family, anti- 
quo genere natus: @ man that is not of @ 
noble family, homo sine gente: belong- 
ing to a family, gentilis. (of persons ana 
things); ; gentilicius (of things): concerned 
with, suited to, or happoning in a family, 
gentlicius; familiaris; domesticus (do- 
mestic); privatus (private; both as op- 
posed to publicus). Jn. domesticus ac 
privatus: intestinus (occurring within a 
Jamily and confined to it; opposed to ex- 
ternus): with which adjectives ail connec- 
tions with “ family" may be rendered in 
Latin, of which the most common are sub- 
joined: family affairs, domestice res ac 
private : a family compact, foedus domes 
ticum: a@ family inheritance, hereditas 
| gentis or gentilicia ( properly) ; tile bo- 
num ( figuratively; that has always been 
in the family ; vid. Tac., Ann., 2, 37, 3}: 
@ family fault or defect, vitium avitum: 
@ family secret, arcana domis; to reveal it, 
vulgare (Tac., Ann., 1, 6,3): ‘a family pic- 
ture, *imago gentilicia: family concerns, 
negotia familiaria: members of agg atin 
domestici (in a confined sense); gentiles 
(in an extended sense): all the ‘family, to- 
tius cognationis grex (Curt. 8 2 31): 
= vid. “family TOMB :" fam- 
* predium gentilicium: the head 
of a py ter familias: family quar- 
Sdiscardis familie, domesticorum; 
Arline quibus domus evertitur; dis. 
cordia intestina; * dissensio gentilium, 
&c.: @ family name, nomen gentile or 
gentilicium (Suet, Ner., 41; Claud., 25): 
a@ sacrifice peculiar to a family, sacra (sac- 
rificia) gentilicia: @ family council, consi- 
lium familiare: family right, jus gentium; 
Jura familiaria (n. plural): the glory of a 
JSamily, gloria domestica: the disgrace of 
| the family, nota gentilicia; commune 
familia dedecus: a family seal, signum 
HE Yen (after Suet., Oct., 94): family 
omestice cure: to free from family 
cares, domesticis curis levare aliquem : 
| JSamily pride, spiritas gentilicii py iad Liv, 
| 4, 42): @ family party, ccena familiaris 
| (vid. Suet., Tit. 9; aliquem coene famili 
| ari adbibére; i. e. to introduce to the fam- 
jae? a family in mourning, familia funes- 
: family records, tabule gentiliciz: the 
sites th GhsGls faahitg aciec tok hag te 
, blinum: Jo be the father of a family, liberos 
225 





FAN 


habére ; liberis auctum esse: family con- 
nection, domesticus usus et consuetudo ; 
privata consilia, orum, n. (vid. Liv., 1, 42); 
private necessitudines ; necessitudo (vid. 
Herz., Sall., Cat., 17, 3): @ loss sustained 
by a family, clades domestica; family 
arms, * insigne gentilicium, Many noble 
families are put in mourning by this event 
(newspaper), multe et clare lugubres do- 
mus (Liv., 3, 32). || FAMILY WORSHIP, 
domestica religio (Suet., Claud., 12): sa- 
cra privata (plural, properly ; private sac- 
rifice, &c.). To celebrate family worship, 
*privatim sacris operari. || 4 family 
physician, medicus domesticus et fa- 
miliaris. Family medicine, * medicamen- 
tum domestico usui destinatum. || A 
friend of the family's, familiaris amicus ; 
familiaris: perfamiliaris : alicujus familiée 
amicissimus. : 

FAMINE, fames, or, more fully, inopia 
et fames. The famine which then prevail- 
ed, tames, que tum erat: @ famine was 
beginning to be felt, fames esse coepit : to 
export corn in a famine, in fame frumen- 
tum exportare: to be suffering from fam- 
ine, inopié et fame premi: to support his 
fellow-citizens at his own cost during a 
time of famine, ab ore civium famem suis 
impensis propulsare. 

FAMISH. || Trans. Kill with hun- 
ger, aliquem fame necare or interticere : 
inedia necare. || INTRANS. TJ'o perish 
or be perishing from hunger, fame 
mori; fame perire or interire (from want 
of the means of supporting life; generai 
terms); fame or inedia necari (as punish- 
ment; “to be starved to dgath j” the latter 
in Cicero, of Regulus). 

FAMISHED, fame or inopia confec- 
tus: inedia necatus (Cic.). 

FAMOUS, inclytus or inclutus (known 
by name, of name, of note, remarkable) : 
celebratus (celebrated, praised) : illustris: 
perillustris (that shines forth before others, 
distinguished) : clarus: preclarus (that 
has stepped forth vut of obscurity, distin- 
guished; clarus, according to its signifi- 
cation, frequently with a word joined to it, 
as, gloria, bello, pace, &c.; vid. Herz., 
Sall., Cat., 3, 1): nobilis (known, of note 
in the world; known by report among 
mankind, by service, knowledge, &c.). IN. 
nobilis et clarus. [@g> Celeber, much 
visited and sought after, and much spoken 
of, is used of places at which there is a 
great concourse of men, and of teachers 
who have a large auditory. In the Golden 
Age, famosus has only the signification 
“infamous.” Very famous, illustri laude 
celebratus ; claritate preestans: famous 
for learning, nobilis et clarus ex doctrina: 
to be famous, gloria florére; esse in laude: 
to be very famous, gloria circumfluere ; 
omnium sermone celebrari; in magno 
nomine et gloria esse ; magna celebritate 
fame esse: to be very famous as a speak- 
er, magnum in oratoribus nomen habére: 
he is famous far and wide, ejus nomen 
longe atque late vagatur: to become fa- 
mous, nominis famam adipisci; gloriam 
consequi or assequi; in gloriam venire; in 
claritudinem pervenire ; crescere (Ruhn- 
ken, Ter. Heaut., Prolog., 28: {53> clares- 
cere and inclarescere belong to the Silver 
Age): to become famous by any thing, il- 
lustrari aliqué re; clarum fieri re or ex 
re: to render famous, celebrare, illustrare, 
nobilitare (this also of an event or occur- 
rence ; as, of a battle which renders a place 
famous), aliquem et aliquid; glorie com- 
mendare, gloria afficere aliquem (of a 
deed, &c.); alicui famam conficere ; illus- 
trem reddere aliquem: to make one’s self 
famous, gloriam or famam sibi acquirere, 
comparare; claritudingm sibi parare: to 
desire to make one’s self famous, gloriam 
quierere, sequi; fame studére, servire, 
inservire. 

FAMOUSLY, nobiliter (Vitr.; in a 
splendid or admirable manner). Some- 
times bene, optime, &c. 

FAMOUSNESS. Vid. CeLEesBriry. 

FAN, s., flabellum ( for cooling ; also 
improperly = “a fan to inflame” any thing 
[Hooker], quasi tlabellum seditionis, qua 
aliquid est ventilatum, Cic.). || Win- 
nowing-fan, vannus: ventilabrum. 

FAN, on || Propr., (wstuanti) alicui 





FANG 


lene frigus ventilare (Mart.): flabello 
ventulum alicui facere (comedy): venti- 
lare (e. g., aliquo ventilante cubabat, 
Suet.). || Impropr. Kindle (sedition, 
&c.), quasi flabello ventilare aliquid (after 
Cic., Flacc., 23, 54): conflare : accendere 
(to kindle wrath, @ war, quarrel, &c.). 
FANATIC, fanaticus. A fanatic, fanati- 


Cus... - 
FANATICALLY, fanatice. 
FANATICISM, * error fanaticus. 
FANCIFUL, stultus et inequalis (Sen., 
Vit. Beat., 12): homo, cui nihil wquale 
est (after Hor.; irregular ; eccentric): in- 
eptus: absurdus: ineptus inersque ( fool- 
ish, lazy person, never acting steadily) : 
morosus: ditficilis. JN. difficilis ac mo- 
rosus (indulging such fanciful humors, 
that 2t ts almost impossible to please him). 
FANCIFULLY. There is no adverb that 
answers to this. Sometimes mire: mirum 
in modum (strangely): varie (with vart- 
ety): ad libidinem, ex libidine (accord- 
ing to individual fancy, without regard to 
she general practice): insolenter (wnusu- 
ally). 


y) 

FANCIFULNESS. No eract word ; 
sometimes delicize (dainty fancics) : inso- 
lentia (unusualness). 

FANCY, animus: sensus. JN. animus 
et sensus. [Vid. ImaGrnaTron.] {O° 
Not phantasia, though it may be necessary 
to retain it as a technical term: * cogita- 
tionis luxuria or nimia quedam ubertas. 
(Vid. Imacrination.] Zo have a lincly 
fancy, acute moveri. || A fancy=an 
unfounded, wayward notion, som- 
nium (dream): opinionis commentum: 
commentum mirum (strange fancy); in 
plural, ineptie, nugwe (nonsense, folly, 
&c.) : cura inanis (a groundless anziet). 
To take fancies, inanes species anxio ani- 
mo figurare: *inanibus curis se dare (of 
Zloomy fancies). Away with your melan- 
choly fancies, omitte tristitiam tuam: these 
are mere fancies, hec falsa et inania sunt: 
a foulish fancy occurred to me, ineptum ali- 
quid mihi in mentem venit: to accommo- 
date one's self to any body’s fancies, ad ali- 
cujus arbitrium, or voluntatem se fingere, 
or se accommodere; se totum ad alicujus 
nutum et voluntatem convertere ; totum 
se fingere et accommodare ad alicujus 
arbitrium et nutum: according to one's 
own fancy, ad libidinem: ex libidine: to 
follow one’s fancies, animi impetum sequi 
(whatever impulse seizes one). [Vid. Hu- 
mor.) || Inclination (for any thing), 
vid. To takea fancy for any thing, libido 
me capit, libidinem habére in aliqua re 
(Sall., Cat., 7, 4): to have a fancy for doing 
any thing, facere aliquid libido est (Plaut., 
Pers., 5, 2, 26): to take a violent fancy to 
do any thing, magna (tanta, &c.) libido 
aliquid faciendi aliquem invadit (Sall.): 
to take a fancy for any body, ee inclinare 
ad (or in) aliquem (also aliquid); inclina- 
tione voluntatis propendére in aliquem: 
a fancy for any body, propensa in aliquem 
voluntas; propensum in aliquem studi- 
um: to have taken a fancy to any body, 
propenso animo or propensé voluntate 
esse in aliquem: to have no fancy for any 
thing, ab aliqua re alienum esse or abhor- 
rére; nolle aliquid: to have no fancy 
either to... or, neque... neque... in 
animo est (Tac.). || FANCY GooDs, mer- 
ces delicate (Sen.). A shop for fancy 
goods, * taberna delicatarum mercium. 
A dealer in fancy goods, * qui tabernam 
delicatar'um mercium exercet: institor 
delicatarum mercium (as calling at the 
door with them, Sen., Ben., 6, 38, 3). 


FANCY-BREAD,  panis  artopticus 
(Plin.). 
FANCY, 'v. || Imagine, &c., somni- 


are (to dream): cogitatione sibi aliquid 
depingere (to picture it to one's imagina- 
tion): videri (seem). To fancy myself iil, 
* ggrotare mihi videor. || Like; have 
a mind to; vid. LIKE; “am INCLINED 
t Ooe 
FANG, unguis (claw): dens (tooth). The 
fangs of a tooth, * dentis radix. 
FANGED, unguibus instructus or ar- 
matus: dentibus instructus: dentatus. 
FANGLESS, dentibus carens or vacu- 
us: dentibus defectus (comedy, and late) : 
edentulus (that has lost his teeth) : * ungui- 





FAR 
bus carens, ungues non habens (without 


talons). 

FANTASTIC. No word. Sometimes 
mirus: insolitus. 

FANTASTICALLY. Vid. Fancrruury. 

FANTASY. Vid. Fancy. 

FAR, adj. Vid. Distant. 

FAR, adv. || (@) To denote dis- 
tance in time or space, longe (rijXg; 
at a great distance ; far, far off ; 
to prope): procul (azofev, at some dis. 
tance ; opposed to juxta, close by ; says less 
than longe, and mostly denotes objects that 
are within sight, Did. Procul is the right 
word when we speak of a person’s doing 
any thing at a distance which is 
done near, &c.). Very far, in immensum 
(e. g., to shoot, throw, &c.): to be far from 
any place, longe or procul ab aliquo loco 
abesse : far from the town, procul oppido: 
to be far from each other, multum distare : 
a far distant place, locus longinquus : to 
see far, longe prospicere: to come from 
far, e longinqua or remota terra venire : 
uw is just as far, tantundem vie est: till 
far in the night, in multam noctem: far 
and wide, longe lateque: to advance far 
in any thing, multum proficere in re (to 
make great progress in it). || Too far, 
longius. To go too far in any thing, lon- 
gius progredi (properly and figuratively) ; 
tamquam lineas transire (figuratively, 
Cic., Parad., 3, 1, 20); in any thing, nimi- 
um esse in aliquaé re: modum excedere 
or non servare in aliquaé re: not to go too 
Jar, modum retinére ; modum facere ali- 
cui rei; in words, modum tenére verbo+ 
rum: to go too far in his censures, in vi- 
tuperatione squitati parum consulere: 
to push any thing too far, nimis aliquid 
intendere, urgére, or persequi: to go too 
far back for any thing, altius or longius 
repetere aliquid. || Far from (with par- 
ticiple, substantive, and another verb): 
tantum abest (abfuit, &c., impers.) ut... 
ut (j59> the second ut is sometimes follow- 
ed by etiam, quoque, or even contra; 7ot 
by potius, except in a passage of Hirtius 
that is rendered suspected by the personal 
use of abfuerunt), [23> Cicero sometimes 
adds a third ut; tantum abest ut nostra 
miremur, ut asque eo difficiles ac morosi 
simus, ut nobis non satisfaciat ipse De- 
mosthenes, 9r., 29, 104: adeo non... ut 
(contra); adeo nihil... ut (post-classical, 
Liv.). These words, far from having any 
weight with a single individual, hardly in- 
duced the people to respect the persons of 
the ambassadors, heec adeo nihil move- 
runt quemquam, ut legati prope violati 
sint: the Africans and Carthaginians, far 
from sustaining this attack, even, &c., 
Afri et Carthaginienses adeo non sustine- 
bant, ut contra, &c. Sometimes non modo 
—sed (or verum) etiam (e. g., my grief, 
far from being lessened, is even increas 
dolor meus non modo non minuitur, sed 
etiam augetur, Cic.). Far be it from me 
(ws), &c.! dii meliora (sc. dent)! ne id 
deus siverit! haud nos id deceat! (after 
Plaut., Capt., 2, 1, 15): longe absit propo- 
situm illud! (after Quint., 6, 3, 28): hee 
absint velim ([39> not absitut...! (d) 
To mark the degree of excess or 
defect, longe: multo (by much, especial- 
ly with comparative and superlative). To 
prefer any thing far, longe anteponere: 
to be far superior, longe prvestare or supe- 
rare: to be far greater, multo or multis 
partibus majorem esse: the best by far, 
longe optimus: by far the greatest, longe 
maximus. || From far, procul: e lon- 
ginquo. || Far off, longe: procul. || As 
FAR AS, (a) of place, usque (with accu- 
sative only, or accusative with ad; e. g. 
usque Romam, usque ad Numantiam, both 
Cic.): as far as you (=as far as where 
you are), usque istuc: as far as my mind 
can look back, quoad longissime potest 
mens mea respicere: as far as the eye 
could reach, quo longissime oculi conspec- 
tum ferebant: as far as I remember, ut 
mea memoria est (Cic., Att, 13, 31)* 
every body may consult his own interests, 
as far as he can do it without injuring his 
neighbor, sue cuique utilitati, quod sine 
alterius injurid fiat, serviendum est: as 
far, at least, as Ihave heard, quod quidem 
nos audierimus. (b) Improperly, of 


FARE 


&c. to the t that), 
degree, &c. (up rh vy Oe 


petentibus 
Ttali went 
pears lan aeiek as ; &. g., quantum 
, as far as I hear, Ter., Anar., 2, 5, 12): 
eaténus . . quoad (e. g., jus civile eatenus 
exercuerunt, quoad po preestare 
voluerunt, Cic., Teg. 1, 4). ie ae df 
can, quoad ejus facere possum (potero, 
potuero) : as far as possible, rele, quoed ejus 
facere possit: as far as in me lies, quan- 
tum in or ad me: as far as usage allows, 
oad patiatur consuetudo (Varr.): as 
‘ar as they can be known by man, quoad 
ab homine t co; The 
restrictive or exceptive “as far as” 
is translated by quod with sub- 
junctice. As far as you conveniently can, 
quod comm o tuo fiat: as far as I know, 
quod sciam. il How FAR, (1) depend- 
ent interrogative, quoad (e. g., videtis 
nunc, quoad fecerit iter apertius quam 
antea; implying that the degree was very 
considerable) : quatenus (e. g., in omnibus 
rebus, videndum est, quatenus, Cic.) : 
quanto (by how much; with comparative 
adverbs ed degret, difference, &c.; vide- 
tote, nto secus ego fecerim, how 
piers ot ise Tati unten A ieesiy Cat. ap. 
192, P.): quam longe (at what 
psig quousque (e. & quousque pen- 
etratura sit avaritia, Plin.). (2) Inter- 


Lot 
quousque degredi debeo? 1, 3). | So 
FAR, €0: eo usque (up to such a point ; 


FART 


Sarewell, salvére or valére aliquem a 
re; alicui valedicere (post-Augustan) : 
bid any body a hearty farewell, m rales 
eer: alicui dicere: to take a last fare- 
well of any body, ultimum or supremum 

alicui vale dicere (poetically): to go away 
without bidding any body farewell, insalu- 
tatum relinquere aliquem (after Virg., 
En., 9 228) lj Fie. F will bid farewell 
to the forum and the Senate-house, multam 
salutem et foro dicam et curiz: to bid 
the world farewell, renunciare vite (Suet., 
Galb, 11). || A farewell poem, pro- 
pempticon (as title to Stat., Syiv., 3, 2, and 
Sidon., Carm., 24) : a farewell dinner, ccena 
viatica (Plaut., Bacch., 1, 1, 61). 

FAR-FETCHED, arcessitus (e. g., dic- 
tum, forced): longe petitus (Cic., Opt. 
gen. Or., 3,7) or longe repetitus: altius 
or paullo altius repetitus. 

FARM, s., rusticum predium (the prop- 
er word; opposed to urbanum predium = 

property in houses): fundus (an estate, 
at with one or more buildings at- 
tached to it): villa (the country-house, with 
or without land): ager: rus (properly, 
country, opposed to town ; ce, by meto- 
nymy = landed estate. In this meaning, 
as well as in that of country, rus, rure are 
mostly without a preposition (cf. Plaut., 
Merc., ppd Capt., 1, 1, 10) unless they 
have an adjective or possessive pronoun 
with them, when the preposition is mostly, 
but not always, expressed ; quum in rura 
sua venerunt, Cic. ; in Albense rus, Plin. ; 
in Veliterno rure, "Plin. ; but also nugari 
rure paterno, Hor. ; rure dapes parat ille 
suo, Or.). A farm near the town, predium 
suburbanum: a small farm, prediolum, 





yo quoad jog to such a point, till. 
&c.): hactenus : hec hactenus (when one 
concludes @ speech, &c.). on pl coe 
wt so far, eo usque adducere: 
his arrogance and folly so far, eo isa 
tie furorisque processit: his impudence 
went so far, that he held his army, &c., 
erat adhuc impudens, qui exercitum . 
teneret. So far on this subject, hee or de 
his hactenus: so far on the subject of div- 
tnation, hec habui, que de divinatione 
dicerem. 

FARCE, mimus, or perhaps fabula Atel- 
lana: * fabula ridiculi argumenti. A very 
laughable farce, mimus oppido ridiculus. 
|| Impropr., res ridicula. <Any thing isa 
Sarce, ridiculum est, &c. (also with accu- 
sative and infinitive, Cic., Quint.). 

FARCICAL, jocularis : ridiculus : scur- 
vilis. 


FARCICALLY, joculariter: ridicule: 
scurriliter. 

FARCY (a disease in horses’ or cattle), 
farciminum (Veget.). 

FARDEL. Vid. BunpDLe. 

FARE, v. || Journey onward; vid. 
Go on. || To be in any state, good 
or bad, est mihi: me habeo: agitur or 
actum est mecum (only of faring or com- 
ing off well, with reference to some one’s 

ood conduct; with bene. preclare, &c.): 
it apud me or de me. How do you fare? 
or, how fares it with you ? quomédo habes? 
ut vales? quomédo vivis? quid agis or 
agitur? J am faring well, valeo; bene or 
preclare mecum agitur; res mihi sunt 
maxime secund@ ; bene habemus nos 


(Cie., Att, 2,8, 1): it fares beter with them 
than with us, from their, &c., se hoc 
melius habent, quam nos, quod, &c.: his 


friend fared no better, eadem amici fuit 
sors: i fared evem,worse with the con- 
querors than with the conquered, pejus vic- 
toribus quam victis accidit: how will it 
i with him? quid fiet de eo? how did 

i fare with the army? que fortuna exer- 
|| To live (with reference to 
the kind of food that one lives upon), vid. 

FARE, s., vectura (ef. Plaut., Most. 3, 
2, 138; Sen. Ben., 6, 15, fin.): pretium 
vehendi (after Or., , Fast., 2,115). To pay 
one’s fare, pro vectura solvere. || Food, 
victuals, vid. 

FAREWELL, vale! fac ut valeas! 
cura ut valeas! (in taking leave, and at 
the end of letters): have! haveto! (overa 
dcad body). Vale may also be used 
substantively * Ov., Her., 13, 14, vix po- 
tait dicere triste vale). To bid any body 





gellus; also, hortuli (cf. Cic., Ecloz., p. 
157): a farm-house, villa: a small farm- 
house, villula: to go about one’s farms, 
fundos obire: to till a farm, predium 
colere or colere et tueri: the profits of a 
Jarm, fructus predii. 

FARM, v. || To cultivate a farm, 
agrum colere (general term). To be et 
fond of farming, voluptatibus agricola 
rum incredibiliter delectari (Cic.): ¢@ 
treatise on farming, liber de rebus rusti- 
cis, or de agricultura, scriptus. || To 
give a certain sum for tolls, tazes, 
&c., in the hope of popaaiigd profit 
by ‘them, conducere (general term): re- 
dimere (with the intention of re-letting 
them tn small peal lected To farm the taxes, 
vectigalia redime: 








to farm them, | 


ad vectigalia accedere. ll To lease or | 
let (the revenues, &c.): locare: elocare | | paras of dress from that time became , 


(e. g., gentem eae ejus vectiga- 

= a Apo 28, fin. 

ARMER, agricéla: poe (general 
tvator of a farm, ru. 


poetically 

state domains for a tenth of the produce ; 
of. Cig 2 Verr., 3, 23, 57): politor (a la- 
a piece of land was given, 
te ba geld oe be by a share of the Bei 
ef. Cat., R. R., 137, and Schneid., ad loc., 
p. 175): homo rusticus (general term). 
(Vid. Countryman.] farmer of the 
public revenues, &c., publicanus (with ref- 
erence to his condition in life): redemtor 
vectigalium (with reference to the particu- 
lar Brees he farms). 

ARMING, agricultura: res rustice 

[vide under Farm, 7.). 

FARRAGO, farrago (with reference to 
the miscellaneousness of the contents, Juv., 
1, 86): sartago (with reference to the words, 
Pers. 1 ; 30). 

FARRIER. || Horse-doctor, medi- 
cus equarias (Val., Marz., 9, 15, 2): veteri- 
narius (general term for doctor for cattle 
or horses). To be a good farrier. artis 
Veterinarie prudentem esse. || Sh oe- 
ple smith, *faber ferrarius, qui equis 
soleas ferreas suppingit 

FARRIERY, pecoris medicina: medi- 
cina Veterinaria (both including the medic- 
al treatment of cattle generally). 

FARROW, v., parére: partum edere. 

FARROW. s., fetus (suis) or fetura. 

FARTHER. Vid. FurtTHER. 

FARTHEST. Vid. FurTHEst. 

FARTHING, teruncius (the fourth part 
of an as): as (a whole as): nummus (coin, 
@ small coin; general term for a trifie in 

money). Ican not bats a farthing, hummus 


ie 
| 


): arator (who tilled the | 





FASH 


abesse hinc non potest: to pay any thing 
to the last p ndanre ad assem solvere: to 
one the expenses to the last farthing, 
a assem alicui impensum reddere : it is 
right toa farthing, ad nummum convenit: 
we do not put any body to a farthing’s 
expense, nullus teruncias insumitur in 
quemquam (vid. Cic., Att, 5, 17, 2): I 
haope not to put the province to a farthing's 
expense during the whole year of my ad 
ministration, spero totu anno imperii Bos- 
tri teruncium sumtis in provincid nullum 
fore (2b., 5, 20,6): not to have a farthing in 
one’s pocket, *ne nummum quidem unum 
in numerato habére: not to value at @ 
Jarthing, non assis, ne teruncii quidem 
facere; non unius assis estimare: not to 


sis homo (Vatin. ap. Cic., Fam, 5, 10, D; 
homo non quisquiliz (Nov. ap. Fest., p. 
218, Lindem.): not to care a farthing for 
any thing, aliquid flocci non facere; non 
hujus facere. 

FASCES, fasces. To precede any body 
with the fasces, aliquem anteire cum fasci- 
bus; fasces alicui preferre: to order the 
azes to be taken from the fasces, secures de 
fascibus demi jubére: to lower the fasces 
to any body, fasces demittere or summit- 
tere alicui: fasces bound with laurel, fas- 
ces laureati. 

FASCINATE, capere: delenire: per- 
mulcére. JN. capere acdelenire. <A fas- 
cinating beauty, puella, cujus forma ra- 
pit (properly). To fascinate any body by 

ifability, politeness, &c., aliquem hu- 
manitate sua re (Nep.). [5=> Fasci- 
nare not to papery in this ative sense, 

FASCINATION, delenimenta, plural: 
illecébre. 

FASCINE, crates: fasciculus ex vir- 
gultis alligatus. To cut wood for making 
Jfascines, cedere materiam cratibus fici- 
endis. 

FASHION, mos (as a custom; also in 
dress, Mos Decree habitus: ornatus (as 
manner » Kapow . A new fashion, habitus 
novus: of the day, seculum 
(the spirit pt rapt of. Liv., 3, 20, que 
nunc tenet seculum, what is now the fash- 
ion of the day ; Tac., Germ., 19, 3, seculum 
vocatur, is called the fashion of the day) : 
* seculi delicie (the favorite fancies of the 
day): to be the fashion, in more esse ; 
moris esse (to be the custom) ; usu recep- 
tum esse (to be generally adopted): it ts 
an old faskion, antiqui moris fuit: 


hunc morem vestis exinde gens * 
universa tenet: to order the people to adopt 
the same —— (of dress), eodem ornatu 
mee ccomes the fashion | Vestiri jJubére: @ thing 

fashion, alicujus rei mos reci- 
recipitur, or in consnetudinem, or morem 
venit (general term, a thing becomes usu- 
al); ay wal pullulat (literally, _ Sorth 
shoots ; hence spreads, &c.; e. g., taxuria) ; 
aliquid inducitur (is introduced ; of cus- 
toms, &c.): to bring in, introduce a fash- 
ion, morem inducere or inferre : to bring 
any thing into fashion, perducere aliquid 
in morem: to bring in new fashions, no- 
vos vestium mores inducere (after Stat. 
Theb., 12, 591): to bring in foreign fash- 
ions, peregrinos mores inferre (after Juv., 
6, 288, sq.) : to bring back an old fashion, 
antiquum (vestis) morem referre (after 
Suet., Caes., 20): to go out of fashion, ob- 
solescere : to dress according to the fash- 
ion, aliorum habitum, or ornatam, or 
amictum imitari: to dress after a foreign 
jashion, in externum habitum mutare 
corporis cultum: to be dressed tn the 
height of the fashion, nove vestitum esse 
(Plant.): to live as our ancestors did, and 
not according to the fashion of the day, 
cuitum victumque non ad nova exempla 
componere, sed ut majorum suadent 
mores (Sen., Trang., 9, 1): after my fash- 
ion, meo more; sicut meus est mos 
(Hor.): to be all ‘the fashion (vid. “to be 
FasHIONABLE”]. || Form or style, vid. 
FASHION, v. Vid. To Form, v. 
FASHIONABLE, elegans (tasteful ; 
persons): novus (new ; of things). 
tonable attire, cul ad nova 


FAST 


compositus (Sen., Trang., 9, 1): a fash- 
fonable- writer, poet, &c.; a writer, pret, 
&c., whose works are fashionable, scriptor 
or poeta nunc (07, of a past time, tum) 
maxime placens; scriptor or poeta, cujus 
opera or carmina hac e#tate in manibus 
sunt (after Plin., Ep., 1, 2, 6): @ work 

ich 7s now fashionable, or which it is 
now fashionable to admire, * libellus, qui 
hujas extatis hominibus in deliciis est; or 
* quo hujus etatis homines maxime de- 
lectantur, or qui hac etate in manibus est 
(after Plin., ut supra). 

FASHIONABLY, nove (in the newest 
style; e. g., vestitum esse, Plaut.). 

FAST, v., jejunium servare (voluntarily 
to refrain from food for a season ; to keep 
a fast, especially from religious motives ; 
vid. Swet., Oct., 76): cibo se abstinére (to 
abstain from food, especially as a remedy ; 
[==> abstinére cibo and simply abstinére 
are post-classical): to injure one's health 
by fasting, aliquis tam parcus et conti- 
nens est, ut necessitates valetudinis re- 
stringat. 

FAST, s., jejunium (a voluntary abstain- 
ing from food for some time, a fasting ; 
then, as tt were, figuratively = hunger) : 
inedia (a not eating ; the abstaining from 
food voluntarily or compulsorily, or in 
consequence of the state of body ; J> ab- 
stinentia does not occur until after the 
classical period), To order, appoint a fast, 
jejunium instituere: to proclaim a fast, 
jejunium indicare. 

FAST-DAY, jejunium. To observe a 
fast-day, jejunium servare (Suet., Oct., 
76): to proclaim.a fast-day, jejunium indi- 
cere (Hor., Sat., 2, 3,291). {@gP Esuria- 
les feria (Plaut., Capt., 3, 4, 8) is a merely 
comical expression for a compulsory fast. 

FAST, adj. || Quick, vid. || Firm, 
vid.; and also Fast, adv. (=firmly), 
and to Fasten. 

FAST, adv. || Firmly, firme: firmi- 
ter: stabiliter (Syn. in Quick]. Fast 
asleep, sopitus; arto et gravi somno sopi- 
tus; or dormiens only: to be fast asleep, 
arte et graviter dormitare; arto et gravi 
somno sopitum esse; also sopitum esse 
only (properly) ; dormitare ; dormitare in 
otio (Plaut.): oscitare (or -ri) et dormi- 
tare (Cic., De Or., 2, 33, 144); sedére et 
oscitari (Auct. ad Her., 4, 36; all improp- 
erly): to stand fast, *immotum stare: to 
tie fast, vincire; devincire, to any thing, 
ad aliquid; constringere, with any thing, 
aliqua re: to hold fast, tenére; retinére 
(properly, of a thief, &c.); mordicus tené- 
re (with the teeth ; also improperly, to abide 
Sast or firmly by any thing): to stick fast, 
adhwrére ; inhwrére: to make any thing 

ast with a pin, * aliquid acu affigere. 
| Swrftly, celeriter: cito: festinanter : 
velociter (Syn. iz Quick, adj.}: raptim 
(in @ hurried manner) : tov fast, preepro- 
pere: to walk, go, or run fast, celeriter 
ire; celeri or citato gradu ire (of per- 
sons); celeri cursu ferri (of a wagon, a 
ship, &c.): to flow fast, incitatius fluere 
or ferri; citatum ferri (of a river): to 
move, &c., faster (after one had been going 
slower), gradum addere or corripere; gra- 
dum conferre: a fast-sailing vessel, navis 
celerrima: this was a very fast-sailing 
vessel, hee navis erat incredibili celeritate 
velis: one who speaks fast, volubilis: the 
habit of speaking too fast, preeceps que- 
dam celeritas dicendi (of an orator) ; ci- 
tata pronunciatio (a rapid utterance): to 
conclude or judge too fast, festinantius ju- 
dicare. 

FASTEN. || To make fast, destinare 
ad aliquid or alicui rei, or absolutely (to 
make fast, especially with ropes, funes, qui 
antennas ad malos destinant, Cas.; desti- 
nare naves ancoris ex quatuor angulis, 
Ces.): astringere, alligare, deligare ad 
aliquid; illigare in re (to tte to or on any 
thing): annectere aliquid ad rem or alicui 
rei (to fasten by tying): assuere alicui rei 
(ta fasten by sewing on): defigere alicui 
rei or in re; infigere alicui rei or in rem 
(to fit tnto with a hammer): figere alicui 
rei or in re: affigere alicui rei or ad ali- 
quid (general term, to join to any thing) : 
agglutinare alicui rei or ad aliquid (to fas- 
ten by gluing; to solder, &c.): ferrum- 
Bare (to sae with solder, putty, or any 





ALT 


other stuff; e. g., with bitumen, bitumine ; 
lead, plumbo ; mostly with the addition of 
the stuff that is used to effect the combina- 
tion). To fasten any thing with nails, 
clavis aliquid figere; to any thing, clavis 
affigere or configere aliquid alicui rei: to 
Jasten with a pin, * aliquid acu affigere. 
|| Impropr. To fasten a reproach upon any 
body, probrum, labem, or infamiam alicui 
inferre (cf. Cic., Cal., 18, 42); labem or 
labeculam alicui aspergere; infamia ali- 
quem aspergere: a reproach that will stick 
to him, maculam eternam alicui inurere : 
to fasten one's eyes on any body, oculos 
defigere in vultu alicujus: to fasten a 
door, &c. [vid. ro Suut]: || Zo impress 
upon; vid. TO IMPRESS. 

FASTIDIOUS, fastidiosus (of persons ; 
also of things, aurium sensus fastidiosis- 
simus, Auct. Her.): morosus: difficilis et 
morosus (not easy to be pleased, &c.): 
delicatus (that ts easily offended by any 
thing repulsive, &c., e. g., aures, Quint.). 
Too fastidious in his choice of words, in 
cura verborum nimius. 

FASTIDIOUSLY, fastidiose: contem- 
tim (contemptuously). 

FASTIDIOUSNESS, fastidium. Jn. 
fastidium et superbia: superbia et fastidi- 
um (of a proud fastidiousness). The most 
extreme fastidiousness, fastidium delicatis- 
simum [[-= in poetry often fastidia, plu- 
ral; e. g., fastidia alicujus ferre, Ov.) : 
fastidiousness in any thing, nimia in ali- 
qua re cura. 

FASTING, s., inedia (general term for 
not eating): inedia imperata (ordered, e. 
g., by a physician): fames (as a method 
of cure): jejunium (e. g., jejunio vexare 
egrum, Cels., 2, 3, 18, extr.). To subdue 
one’s appetite by fasting, se longis jejuniis 
domare (after illos longa domant inopi 
jejunia victu, Ov.). 

FASTING, adj., e. g., fasting-day ; vid. 


Fast. 

FASTING-DAYS, jejunia instituta (aft- 
er jejunia Cereri instituere). 

FASTNESS. || State of being fast, 
by circumlocution. || Firm attachment 
(obsolete), vid. || Strong-hold, locus 
natura or naturaliter munitus; castellum 
natura munitum. Vid. FortREss. 

FASTUOUS, fastosus (full of or inflat- 
ed with pride): tumens inani superbid 
(one who is proud of imaginary advanta- 
ges, and displays that pride by gestures, 
Phedr., 1, 3, 4). 

FAT, adj., pinguis (fat, properly of per- 
sons and animals ; then of that which has 
unctuous parts, as butter, wine, &c.; or, 
that abounds in nutritious juices, as land, 
seed, fodder, &c.; opposed to macer) : opi- 
mus (abounding in nutritious juices, stout 
and fat; of persons and animals and their 
members; opposed to gracilis: then, figu- 
ratively, fat in respect of produce, of land, 
&c.; opposed to sterilis: hence, agri opimi 
et fertiles ; then, figuratively = that brings 
in much): obesus (become fat from over- 
eating ; unwieldy, gross; opposed to gra- 
cilis, of persons ; and opposed to strigo- 
sus, of animals): nitidus (shining, sleek, 
abounding in fat, so that no projecting 
bones disturb the smoothness of the body, 
Arrapés; Vid. Nep., Eum., 5,6): perpas- 
tus (properly, well-fed ; e. g., canis, Phedr., 
3, 6, 2): saginatus (fatted): adipatus (con- 
taining lard or fat; of food): luculentus 
(considerable ; as an office, &c.). Somewhat 
fat, subpinguis: to make or render fat, 
pinguem facere or reddere; opimare ; 
obesare [Col.; al. obescare]; saginare ; 
farcire (to fatten birds): to grow or be- 
come fat, pinguescere ; nitescere: to be 
fat, pinguem, &c., esse ; nitére (vid. above 
on nitidus) : to be too fat, nimid pinguitu- 
dine laborare: to grow so fat that, &c., 
usque adeo pinguescere, ut, &c. (Cat. ap. 
Varr.). 2 

FAT, s., adeps, m., Plin.; mostly f, 
Cels.; ¢., Col. (the softer fat of animals 
which do not ruminate): s@ébum, sévum 
(the firmer fat of ruminating animals, tal- 
low ; adeps Cassii, suillus, anserinus; se- 
bum vitulinum): arvina (tallow, in as far 
as used to grease something ; clipeos ter- 
gent arvina, Virg.): pingue (the oily 
fat; pingue inter carnem cutemque, 
Plin.) : laridum, lardum (lard ; bacon). 





FATE 


FAP, it TRANS., saginare (to feed 
FATTEN.§ with any thing that will 
produce fatness): pinguem facere (to make 
fat): opimare (of birds, especially): far 
cire (to cram with any thing, only of fowls). 
To fatten with any thing, alere aliqua re 
(e. g., with bran, furfuri): to be good for 
fattening, conferre ad adipes creandas (or 
-08); pinguitudinem efficere (e. g., a hog, 
sui). || INTRANS., pinguescere (to become 
or grow fat): nitescere (to be sleek, &c.). 

FATAL, fatalis (determined by fate; de 
pendent on fate; and then fatally wnfor- 
tunate, untoward): perniciosus (hurtful, 
ruinous). In a less strong sense, miser, 
infelix, luctuosus. By this fatal war, hoe 
misero fatalique bello. _ || Coane 
death, mortifer. A fatal disease, gra 
et mortifer morbus: to have a disorder 
that will prove fatal, gravi et mortifero 
morbo affectum esse ; mortifero morbo 
correptum esse; mortifere egrotdre 
(Plaut.). 

FATALISM, * ratio fatalis. 

FATALIST, *cui persuasum est (or 
qui credit, dicit) omnia fato fieri. 

FATALITY. || faevitable necesst- 
ty, necessitas. || Fatal accident, res 
adversa: casus adversus: malum. 

FATALLY, fato: suo fato: nescio quo 
fato: quasi aliqua fatali necessitate (Cic.): 
fataliter (e. g., definita fataliter, Cic.= by 
a decree of fate): inteliciter : misere (un- 
happily). ||In a manner to cause 
death, mortifere. To have a disorder 
that will end fatally, mortifere wegrotare : 
gravi et mortifero morbo affectum esse: 
mortifero morbo correptum esse: to be 
fatally wounded, mortifero vulnere ici: 
mortiferum vulnus accipere. 

FATE, fatum (fate, as a mysterious, im- 
mutable law, by which the universe is gco- 
erned): fors (chance, as a sort of mytho- 
logical being, which baffles the plans, &c., 
of mortals ; rixn): fortuna (fortune, not 
as mere blind chance, but as taking a de- 
liberate part in favor of or against a per- 
son ; also of the effect which tatum or fors 
works): sors (lot, whether proceeding from 
a superior power or as the consequence of 
a man’s own actione; but with the asso- 
ciated notion of @ secret destiny): casus 
(chance, unforeseen event, &c.): eventus 
(the issue, as it were, of an occurrence, 
&c.): eventum (the event itself, as taking 
a fortunate turn, or the reverse). A happy 
fate, fortuna secunda or prospera; sors 
secunda: an unhappy fate, fortuna ad- 
versa; sors misera; casus miserabilis: @ 
hard fate, fortuna gravis; sors acerba; ca- 
sus gravis or acerbus: to be erposed to the 
storms of fate, jactari variis casibus ; jac- 
tari varietate fortune: it has been my fate 
to, &c., accidit mihi, ut, &c.: it has been my 
happy fate to, &c., contigit mihi, ut, &c.: 
they will all meet with or experience the same 
fate, omnes eundem fortunz exitum la- 
turi sunt: to be prepared to bear one's fate, 
whatever it may be, ad omnem eventum 
paratum esse: to bear one’s fate patiently, 
whatever it may be, quemcumque casum 
fortuna invexerit, quiete ferre: to take 
warning by the fate of others, ex aliorum 
eventis suis rationibus providére (Auct. ad 
Her., 4, 9, 13): whatever my fate may be, t 
shall submit, queecumque fortuna propo- 
netur, subeatur: so fate would have it, sic 
erat in fatis (Ov., Pont., 1, 7,56; ¢f. Ov. 
Trist., 3, 2,1): if it should be the will of 
fate that you should recover, si tibi fatum 
est convalescere: against the will of fate, 
preter fatum: the storms of fate, fulmina 
fortune (e. g., to despise, contemnere, 
Cic., Tusc., 2, 27, 66); tela fortune (vid. 
Cic. ad Fam., 5, 16, 2: homincs esse nos, 
e4 lege natos, ut omnibus telis fortune 
proposita sit vita nostra; i.e., “that our 
life is exposed to all the blows of fate”); 
fortune ictus (vid. Sen., Ep., 80, 3; ut 
fortune ictus invictus excipiat): any 
body or any body's life is less exposed to 
the blows of fate, minus multa patent in 
alicujus vita, que fortuna feriat (Cic., 
Off, 21, 73): not by any decree of fate, non 
fato : the books of fate, libri fatales: to be 
written in the books of fate, libris fatali- 
bus contineri ; in libris fatalibus inveniri 
|| The Fates, Parce (Parca, singular 
Hor., Pers.); Fata. 


w ATE 
“FATED, fatalis: ill-fated [vid. UN- 
Ltucny|. if you are fated (to do so and 


80), ei tibi fatm est (e. g., convalescere).~ 

FATHER, s., pater (the proper word; 
hf planted tales elder persons by 
their juniors}: perens genitor, sen- 
erator are poetical): f¢ and mother, 
parentes (poetically, patres): the fathers, 
patres (the members of the Senate): our fa- 
thers, patres ; majores (ancesturs): the fa- 
ther of his country, pater patrie: to take 
after his father, patrissare (comedy): as @ 
father (e. g., to love any body), ut alterum 
patrem, in parentis loco: to be the father 
of one’s country, subjects, &c., consulere 
at parenterr populo: the kindness of a 
Sather, * benignitas paterna: the heart of 
@ father, animus patrius: a@ father’s joy, 
wong paternum (general term) ; * gau- 

jum ex auctd stirpe or ex nato filio per- 
ceptum (from the birth of a@ child) : * gau- 
dium, quod ex liberis bene moratis per- 
cipitur (caused by the good conduct of 
one’s children): the name of one’s father, 
nomen patris; nomen paternum: father’s 
brother, patriius: father’s sister, amita: to 
be a father to any body, loco or instar pa- 
tris alicui esse; aliquem in liberorum 
numero habére (with reference to a child): 
the love of a father, amor paternus or pa- 
trius; caritas patria: to love any body 
with the love of a father, patria caritate al- 
iquem diligere. Like a father, patris in- 
star; ut pater; ut parens; ia cari- 
tate (with fatherly affection). 

FATHER, v. || Adopt, vid. || T’o as- 
cribe any thing (especially a book, 
poem, &c.) to any body, addicere aliquid 
nomini alicujus (Gell., 3, 3, of plays fa- 
thered upon Plautus); or ascribere or as- 
signare aliquid alicui. {| To claim to 
be the author of a book, poem, &c., 
dicere aliquid suum esse: * simulare se 
aliquid scripsisse : sibi ascribere aliquid 
(Donat., Vit. Virgilii). 

FATHERHOOD, paternitas (in the 
sense of paternal feeling or conduct, Au- 
in. Ep., 232): animus paternus. 

FATHER-IN-LAW, socer. 

FATHERLESS. Vid. ORPHAN. 

FATHERLINESS, amor paternus or 
patrius ; caritas patria (e. g., patria cari- 
tate aliquem diligere). 

FATHERLY, adj., paternus: patrius : 
fatherly sentiments, animus paternus, to- 
ward any body, in aliquem (i. e., the sen- 
timents which the father displays ; opposed 
to animus maternus, fraternus): animus 
patrius ( fatherly affection ; e. g., Liv., 2, 5, 
8; opposed to the sternness which Brutus 
displayed in the character as magistrate). 

FATHOM, s., *orgyia (épyuid ; the Ro- 
mans did not use thts measure): terni cu- 
biti; or perhaps ulna (a measure varying 
from siz to etght feet). || Penetration 
or depth, vid. || Fathom-line, cata- 
prorates (=“linea cum massa oA pry 
qua maris altitudo tentatur,” Istd. Orig.). 

FATHOM, v. || To sound the depth 
of water, maris altitudinem tentare 
CUsid. Orig... || To penetrate into, 
explorare: pervestigare: indagare et per- 
vestigare: perspicere: to fathom the 
truth, quid verum sit, exquirere. 

FATHOMLESS, fundo carens (bottom- 
less ; of a river, Plin., 3, 16, 20): immen- 
84 or infinita altitudine: immensus (that 


can not be prope oe 
can not be explai ‘om tts depth): the 
fathomless depth of the sea, infinita maris 
altitudo. 

FATIDICAL, fatidicus : divinus. 

FATIGUE, v., fatigare: defatigare 
(properly and improperly ; defatigare the 
stronger term). Not to fatigue the reader, 
ne lectorem defatigemus: to fatigue one’s 
self, se fatigare, with any thing, aliqua re; 
se defatigare (Plaut., Ter.): se frangere : 
se frangere laboribus (by exertion, &c.): 
to be fatigued, fatigari; defatigari, by or 
with any thing, in re: fatigued, fatigatus; 
fessus; lassus. JN. fessus lassusque (fa- 
tigatus implies the diminution of strength, 

ich causes a man to need rest: lassus, 
the weariness which longs for rest: fessus 
ts the more general term, implying both 
the diminition of strength and the sense 
of weariness ; hence used of being tired of 
@ war, tired of weeping, tired by a journey, 
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inexplicabilis (chat | 





FAUL 
&c.: lassitudo is less than fatigatio: las- 
situdo, que citra fatigationem est, Cels.). 
Fatigued by a journey, de via fessus: 
quite fatigued, defatigatus ; defessus ; las- 
situdine confectus. 

FATIGUE, s., fatigatio: defatigatio: 
lassitudo (lassitude) : res ork 
labor (great exertion): the fatigues of t 
journey, vexatio vie (Col.): able to bear 
fatigue, patiens laboris. 

FATNESS, pinguitudo (of any kind of 
fatness, as well of animals as of the soil, 
&c.): obesitas (the Aer of persons 
and beasts ; opposed to gracilitas): pingue- 
do (the greasy condition or thickness of 


any thing). 
FATTEN. Vid. ro Fat, v. 
FATTY, adipatus (e. g., puls, edulium). 
FATUITY, fatuitas: stultitia, &c. Vid. 


Fotty. 

FATUOUS, fatuus, vecors, &c. Vid. 
FoouisuH. 

FAUCET, epistomium (éricréptov) ; 
‘pure Latin, obturamentum. [=> The 
“ spigot” was called manubrium epistomii. 

FAULT, vitium (xaxia, any physical or 
moral imperfection, as a quality, not pun- 
ishable, but open to censure; hence, also, of 
natural defects : e. g., of @ body, of the or- 
gans of speech, oris, and even of grammat- 
tcal faults; vid. Quint., 1, 5,5, sqq.) : men- 
dum (a blunder ; in composition, &c.; but 
Ovid has also mendo facies caret) : error: 
erratum (an error committed from over- 
sight, whether in a moral or a physical re- 
spect ; hence of mistakes or faults in scien- 
tific or artistical matters, erratum fabrile ; 
vid. Cic., Att. 6, 1, 17; and error, in 
Quint., 1, 5, 47, of @ grammatical fault. 
Opposed to erratum is recte factum and 
vitium, as quality; vid. Cic., Cluent., 48, 
133; non dicam vitium, sed erra- 
tum): lapsus (a slip): peccatum: de- 
lictum (an offence against cither prudence 
or morality, errors, mistakes, sins; they 
are used by Cicero promiscuously ; then 
also of grammatical errors, as Cic., Tusc., 
3, 20, 47; paucis verbis tria magna pec- 
cata; compare with Quint. 1, 5, 47 and 
49, where peccare and delinquere are used 
in the same sense). To commit a fault, cr- 
tare, labi (Co make a blunder, slip, &c.) ; pec- 
care: peccatum admittere (to act wrong ; 
peceare also of grammatical faults): a 
reat or gross fault, turpissime labi in re: 
to pardon a fault that should be attributed 
to human infirmity, veniam errori humane 
dare: to be looked upon as a fault, vitio es- 
se: to correct a fault, mendum, errorem, 
peccatum (with distinction above erplained) 
corrigere: to correct a fault that one has 
committed, mendum tollere ; errorem tol- 
lere: full of faults, vitiosus: mendosus : 
very full, in quo multa vitia insunt (e. g., 
of writings, with reference to grammatical 
errors, after Quint., 1, 5, 36); in quo mul- 
ta perperam dicta sunt (with reference to 
the assertions made, &c.) ; mendosissime 
descriptus (with reference to the part of 
the copyist or printer): quick at seeing the 
faults of one’s neighbor, acrius vidére vi- 
tium in alio: to see the faults of others 
and be blind to one’s own, aliorum vitia 
cernere, oblivisci suorum (Cic., Tusc., 3, 


73); magis in aliis cernere, quam in. 


nobismet ipsis, si quid delinquitur (Cic., 
Off, 1, 41, 146) ; vidére nostra mala non 
us ; alii simul delinquunt, censo- 

res sumus (Phedr., 4, 10 (9), 5); aliorum 
vitia in oculis habemus a tergo nostra 
(Sen., De Ird, 2, 28, 6); papulas observas 
alienas, ipse obsitus plurimis ulceribus 
(id., De vit. Beat., 27, 4); Quum tua pervi- 
deas oculis mala lippus inunctis, Cur in 
amicorum Vitiistam cernis acutum, Quam 
aut aquila aut serpens Epidaurius ? (Hor., 
Sat., 1, 3, 25, sqq.): to impute any thing to 
any body as a fault, alicui aliquid vitio 
dare, ducere, vertere: to have slight 
faults, mediocribus vitiis teneri (+): many, 
Vittis excellere, abundare: having no 
faults [vid. FavLTiess]: to find fault 
wih any body for, &c., vitio alicui dare, 
quod, &c.: they find fault with me for be- 
ing so distressed at any body's , Vitio 
mihi dant, quod alicujus mortem tam 
graviter fero (Cic.): all singers have this 
omer omnibus hoc vitium est cantori- 
(h: it is my fault, mee culpa est: it 
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entirely my own fault, culpa mea pro- 
i : to confess that one was in fault, 
or facinus in se admittere: to say 
was in fault but one’s self, in 
omnem culpam: any thing 
my fault, aliquid non mea culpa 
evenit (Ter.) : to be in fault, 
: to be considered in fault, 


ie 


i 


3 
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was his fault that...not, &c., pe 
eum, quominus, &c. |] To be at fault, 
Propr., of dogs; nullius fere vestigi 
um exstat (Curt.); *nulla jam vestigia 
cernere, animadvertere, &c.; *non jam 
odorari posse feram, &c. Impropr., con- 
fusum et incertum esse (of Hercules, when 
he was at fault, in of Cacus’s 
trick, Liv., 1, 7): or by nulla exstant ves- 
tigia (e. g., ad quos pertinet facinus, Liv., 
31, 12); or pendére animi or animo. 
FAULT-FINDER. Vid. Censor, Crrt- 


Ic. 

FAULTILY, vitiose : mendose [S¥n. in 
FauLt]: perperam (wrongly, not right 
ly ; opposed to recte; e. g.. verbum di- 
cere; i.e. to usea in the wrong 
sense). Vid, also, DEFECTIVELY, LrPER- 
FECTLY. 

FAULTINESS, mendosa alicujus rei 
natura (after Hor., Sat., 1, 6, 66): pravi- 
tas (= mendositas and vitiositas, in 
this meaning, are only met with in very 

writers 


late 8 

FAULTLESS, ab omni vitio vacuus: 
vitio purus (free from faults, whether mor- 
al or physical; of s or things): 
emendatus (cleared of faults ; of writings, 
&c.): emendate descriptus (copied with- 
out any fault; of MSS., books, &c.): in- 
nocens (in a moral sense). A faultless 
character, innocentia (cf. Bremi, Nep. 
Arist., 1, 2): a faultless life, vita vitio ca- 
reus et sine labe peracta (Ov., Pont., 2, 7, 
49): to be faultless, sine vitiis esse: vitiis 
carére or vacare (of persons and things) ; 
vitio et labe carére (with regard to morals 
and conduct ; vid. Ov., Pont., 2,7, 49, and 
4, 8, 20); culpa carére (of persons): to be 
quite faultless, vitio ab omni remotum es- 
se: omnibus humanis vitiis immunem 
esse (of persons; vid. Hor, A. P., 384; 
Vell., 2, 35): no man or person is fault- 
less, nemo sine vitiis nascitur (f). 

FAULTY, vitiosus: mendosus: pravus 
(Syn. in Fautt]: very faulty ; vid. “full 
of FavLts.” 

FAVOR, s. || Kind or favorable 
feeling (with reference both to him who 
feels tt and to the person who is its object): 
gratia: favor (the former objectively, as the 
state of him who is in favor with any body; 
opposed to invidia; but also, though more 
rarely, subjectively, like favor, denoting the 
disposition of him who entertains a favora- 
ble feeling for any body, but with the dif- 
Serence that gratia is confined to the dispo- 
sition, favor extends to the actual promo- 
tion of the person's views and interests, 
The opinion of some, that gratia never Oc- 
curs tn @ subjective sense, has been suffi- 
ciently confuted by Doderl., Syn., 4, p. 108; 
it stands for “ favor or kindness bestowed, 


takes in any body in general, then the en- 
thusiasm of sentiment ; the zeal displayea 
in favor of any body; especially of soldiers 
Sor their general, parties for their chiefs, 
&c.). Jn. studium et favor: voluntas 
(inclination or affection, based on love ana 
attachment) : benevolentia (well-wishing) 

indulgentia (the particular favor I estowru 
on any body, whose faults one overlooks, 
whom one exempts from hard duties, &c.; 
e. g., the favor shown by a prince to a fa- 
vorite, as Suet., Vit. 5): plausus (marks 
of favor, applause). The favor of a prince, 
principis inclinatio in aliquem; gratis, 
qua aliquis apud principem viget; favor, 
quo princeps aliquem amplectitur. The 
Sacor of the people, gratia gia (of the 
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fecling) ; favor populi or plebis (as proved 
by marks of confidence, by support, &c.): 
the wish to obtain the favor of the people, 
atnbitio (e. g., Cie., Verr., 2. 2, 35): to be 
in any body's favor, in gratia alicujus or 
apud aliquem esse; esse in gratid cum 
aliquo (Cic.); gratiosum esse alicui or 
apud aliquem (to be beloved): to be in 
great favor with any body, alicujus gratia 
florére; multum gratiaé valére apud ali- 
quem (with the notion that one does or 
could exercise a certain influence over him) 
[vid. ‘to be a Favorite with’): to show 
favor to any body; to bestow one’s favor 
on any body, benevolentiam alicui prie- 
stare (of the sentiment or good feeling) ; 
alicui favére (by promoting his views) : to 
obtain any body’s favor, se in gratiam po- 
nere apud aliquem; gratiam alicujus sibi 
colligere or conciliare ({4g° not acquire- 
re; vid. below) ; in gratiam or in gratiam 
et favorem alicujus venire; gratiam apud 
aliquem or ab aliquo inire: to endeavor to 
obtain any body's favor, to curry favor with 
any body, aliquem colere (by paying court 
to him); se venditare alicui (by extolling 
one’s own merits, or by showing much at- 
tention to him, &c.), in alicujus familiari- 
tatem se insinuare: to aim at obtaining 
any body’s favor, alicujus gratiam quiere- 
re or sequi; in aliquem ambitiosum esse 
(Cic., Quint. Fr., 1, 2, 2): to retain any 
body's favor, alicujus gratiam, or benevo- 
lentiam, or studium ac favorem retinére: 
to endeavor not only to retain the favor of 
one's old friends, but to make as many new 
friends as possible, omnes gratias non 
modo retinendas, verum etiam acquiren- 
das putare (Cic., Att., 1, 1, extr.; acquire- 
re gratias= ‘to obtain addittonal good- 
will from new friends,” is here correct ; but 
tt must not be used for conciliare, when 
there is no notion of this kind): to forfeit 
or throw away any body's favor, gratiam 
collectam effundere; gratiam corrumpe- 
re (Phedr., 4, 25, 18): to lose any body's 
favor, gratiam amittere, gratia excidere 
(general terms; for “to be out of favor,” 
use the perfect); ex magna gratia et favo- 
re in invidiam alicujus venire (of a favor- 
ite; after Sall., Jug., 13,4): he is out of 
favor, he has lost the favor of the prince, 
favor, quo princeps eum amplectebatur, 
elanguit (after Curt. 19, 7, 13, and Liv., 
2, 56, in.) : to recover any body’s favor, gra- 
tiam alicujus recuperare: to reinstate any 
body in favor, aliquem in gratiam restitu- 
ere or redigere; in any body's favor, in 
gratiam alicujus (i. e., in order to show 
him a kindness, as Liv., 39, 26; [o> “in 
favorem alicujus” is not Latin); pro ali- 
guo; secundum aliquem (for any body, 
or kis advantage or benefit ; opposed to con- 
tra): to decide a lawsuit in any body's fa- 
nor, secundum aliquem judicare or litem 
dare: the suit has been decided in your fa- 
vor, pro te pronunciatum est (Gell., 5, 10). 
Tt may, in certain cases, be also expressed 
by the “dativus commodi” only; e. g., 
to do any thing in any body's favor, dare 
or tribuere alicui aliquid ([-47> not gratizs 
alicujus). || A benefit, beneficium (ben- 
efit. To do or show any body a favor, or 

estow @ favor upun any body, alicui offi- 
cium preestare; beneficium alicui dare, 
tribuere ; beneficium in aliquem confer- 
re; beneficio aliquem alficere; gratiam 
alicui facere; alicui gratificari: @ favor 
bestowed upon any body by a prince, bene- 
ficium principale (Plin., Pan., 36,5): as 
a favor, gratiwe loco et beneficii. By the 
Savor of God, * favente Deo: * adjuvante 
Deo: Dei beneficio: through or by the fa- 
vor of fortune, suttragante fortuna; of the 
people, secundo, or favente, or suffragan- 
te populo: the favor of one’s vote, suttra- 
gatio: to acknowledge a favor, alicui pro 
re gratiam referre : in doing this, you 
hare done me a great favor, gratissimum 
illud mihi fecisti: you can do meno great- 
er favor, nihil est, quod gratius mihi face- 
re possis; hoc mihi gratius nihil facere 
potes: if you will do me the favor, si me 
amas (as form of request ; vid. Heind., 
Hor., Sat., 1, 9, 38): I shall consider it or 
lnok upon it as a favor; or, you will dome 
a faror by it, hoc mihi gratum erit: to 
have had a great many farors bestowed on 
ame by may ed, magna alicujus liberali- 
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tate usum esse: you will do me a great 
favor, or I shall consider it a great favor 
if, &c., magnum beneficium mihi dede- 
ris; gratissimum mihi feceris, si, &c.: 
grant me this favor, da mihi hanc gratiam 
(Ter.): to ask a favor of any body, or ask 
any thing of any body as a favor, petere 
ab aliquo aliquid in beneficii loco: to ask 
him, as a favor, to do so and so, petere in 
beneficii loco et gratia, ut, &c.: ask him 
this favor, ab hoc petito gratiam istam: 
to request any body to tell you whether there 
is any favor he would wish you to grant 
him, rogare aliquem, ut dicat, si quid opus 
sit (Cic., Tusc., 5, 32, 92): do me the favor 
to send me, &c., gratum mihi feceris, si, 
&c, ||Leave, permission, vid. ||Mild- 
ness, leniency (in punishing, &c.), len- 
itas: clementia: misericordia: indulgen- 
tia, &c. To show favor to any body, cle- 
mentia uti; clementer agere cum aliquo; 
gratiam facere delicti (to pardon a fault, 
&c.): to find fault (in any body's eyes), 
veniam impetrare (alicujus rei, obtain for- 
givencss for it); placére alicui (win his 
favorable regard): no hope of favor is 
left, sublata est spes venie. || Disposi- 
tion to support (as, “ as to be in favor” 
of measures, persons, &c.) Vid. TO Favor. 
FAVOR, v,, favére; any body, alicui, al- 
icujus rebus or partibus (the proper word, 
any body, any body's party, whether the good- 
will is manifested in action or not) : propiti- 
um esse alicui (to be kindly disposed towurd 
any body; commonly of the gods, seldom of 
men): alicui studére alicujus esse studio- 
sum (to be. favorably inclined toward any 
body, especially to be zealous in any body's 
cause): juvare, adjuvare aliquem (to sup- 
port or aid ; of persons and favorable cvents, 
fortune, &c.): esse alicui adjumento: af- 
Terre alicui adjumentum (to support or aid; 
of persons only): fovére aliquem: fovére 
ac tollere aliquem: sustinére ac fovére 
aliquem: gratia et auctoritate sua sus- 
tentare aliquem (to be a supporter of any 
body; to help to raise him, &c., to civic 
honors): suffragari alicui (by one’s vote, 
recommendation; then also of favorable 
events): velificari alicui (literally, to spread 
sail for him; to be zealous in forwarding 
his interests, Cal. ap. Cic.): prosperare 
aliquem: obsecundare alicui (to promote 
any body's undertakings, &c.; of favora- 
ble events): indulgére alicui (to be partial, 
indulgent, &c., to any body, and so to al- 
low him to take liberties, &c.): favored, 
gratiosus alicui or apud aliquem (i. e., 
standing or being in any body's favor). 
(o> “ Favored” ts also favorabilis tn Vell., 
Quint., Sen., &c.; e. g., facere aliquem fa- 
vorabilem apud aliquem, Vell. ; but nev- 
er in the sense of “favorable.” To be fa- 
vored by nature tn any thing, naturam 
fautricem habére in aliqua re: to be high- 
ly favored both by nature and fortune, in- 
structum esse nature fortunzeque omni- 
bus bonis: to be favored by fortune, fortu- 
na prospera uti: favored by the obscurity 
of the night, the vessels reached the shore, 
naves noctis interventu ad terram perve- 
nerunt: to favor any body in any thing, 
gratum facere; gratificari alicui aliquid; 
dare, tribuere alicui aliquid; accommo- 
dare alicui de re (to serve him with regard 
to any thing or in any thing; vid. Cic., 
Fam., 13, 2, 3): to favor any body in ev- 
ery respect, omnibus rebus or omnibus im 
rebus commodari alicui (vid. Cic., Fam., 
13, 53, 1, and 13, 35, 1): will you favor 
me by? &c,, gratum mihi feceris, si, &c. 
|| To favor any body with (=oblige 
him by giving him, in colloquial lan- 
guage), dare, tribuere, largiri alicui ali- 
quid: to favor any body with a call, salu- 
tandi causé ad aliquem venire ; with one’s 
presence or a visit, preesentiad sud (7f one 
person), or frequentia (if several), ornare 
aliquem; with one’s confidence, consilio- 
rum suorum conscium aliquem facere et 
participem. || 7'o resemble in fea- 
ture; vid. To RESEMBLE. 
FAVORABLE. || Of persons and 
personified objects, favens alicui: 
studiosus alicujus: benevolus alicui or in 
aliquem (with the same difference as the 
substantives in Favor): amicus alicui 
(amicably or favorably disposed toward 
any body): propitius (of the gods, and 
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also of a superior toward his inferior, 
though less common in this case): 

propensus and pronus, in the Golden Age, 
only denote inclination toward any thing, 
but not predilection for a person, as in 
Tacitus, &c. To be favorable to any body, 
alicui favére ; favore aliquem complecti ; 
alicujus esse studiosum : favorable senti- 
ments toward any body, propensa in ali- 
quem voluntas. || Of things (corre- 
sponding with views, wishes, design, &¢.), 
faustus (as an effect of divine favor ; e. g., 
a day, omen, &c.). JN. faustus felixque : 
dexter (literally, on the right hand; of 
favorable omens ; of birds, &c.): secun. 
dus (the proper word, of a favorable wind ; 
then, general term, for what goes according 
to one’s wishes; a battle, circumstances, 
an event, &c.): prosper (of what fulfilis 
one’s hopes and wishes; e. g., progress, 
event, consequence of an undertaking, re- 
turn, circumstances, &c.): commodus (fit, 
convenient): idoneus (suitable for a cer- 
tain purpose): opportunus (favorably sit- 
uated with reference to place; then also 
with reference to time). JN. opportunus 
atque idoneus: wquus (convenient; of 
place and time ; opposed to iniquus; most- 
ly, but not always, attended by a negative ; 
vid. Ces., B. C., 1, 85; of. Suet., Cas., 35). 
fF" A possessive pronoun (meus, tuus, 
suus, &c.) is often sufficient te express “fa- 
vorable ;” e. g., to fight under favorable 
circumstances or auspices, suo Marte or 
sud fortuna pugnare. Iam fighting on 
favorable ground, or in a favorable posi- 
tion, meo loco pugnam facio, Favorable 
circumstances, res secundw, prosper 
(with reference to fortune, &c.) ; opportuni- 
tas temporis, tempus opportunum (times 
or circumstances that will favor any thing, 
or be favorable to any thing, ebxatpia): fa- 
vorable wind, ventus secundus, of pros. 
per, or idoneus: to set sail with a favora- 
ble wind, ad occasionem aure evehi 
(Suet., Oct., 87): favorable weather, idonea 
tempestas (e. g., ad navigandum) : favor- 
able season or time of the year, idoneum or 
commodum anni tempus: @ favorable 
place, ground, or spot (e. g., for fighting 
a battle), locus opportunus, or idoneus, or 
opportunus atque idoneus ; locus vine ah 
the ground or place, as well as the time, be- 
ing favorable, et loco et tempore aquo: 
he did not consider the ground favorable 
for his army, non equum locum videbat 


suis, 

FAVORABLY, benevole: amice: pros- 
pere: fauste (Syn. tz FavoraBLE]. To 
be favorably inclined toward any thing, 
propensum, &c., esse ad aliquid; alicui 
rei studére ; toward any body, alicui fa- 
vére; inclinatione voluntatis propendére 
in aliquem (stronger term; e. g., toward 
any body or aparty ; on the part of a judge). 
To make any body favorably inclined to 
any thing, alicujus auimum inclinare ad 
aliquid (e. g., ad pacem): J am favorably 
disposed for any thing, or to do any thing, 
animus inclinat, ut, &c.: not to be favor- 
ably inclined or disposed, ab aliqua re ali- 
enum esse. 

FAVORER, fautor (he who is favorably 
inclined or disposed toward any body or 
any thing ; e. g., bonorum, nobilitatis, 
Cic.; laudis, Cic.; FEmM., fautrix) : studi- 
osus alicujus (vid. Favor) : to be a favor- 
er of any body, alicui favére; alicujus esse 
studiosum. 

FAVORITE, either carissimus (dearest): 
privcipuus, preestantissimus (best) ; or by 
circumlocution, quem, quod, &c., aliquis 
in deliciis habet; qui, que, quod, &c., in 
deliciis est alicui. A favorite ape, simia, 
quam aliquis in deliciis habet. A favor- 
ite author or writer, scriptor gratissimi 
studii (after Suet., Ner., 47) ; scriptor, 
quem aliquis non legit, sed lectitat (after 
Plin. Ep., 2, 17, 18); scriptor, quem ali- 
quis diligentissime cognovit, neque € man- 
ibus dimittit (Cic., Or., 30,105). 4 favor- 
ite book, liber, quem aliquis non legit, sed 
lectitat (after Plin. Ep. 2. 17, 8); liber, 
quem aliquis non (or numquam) dimittit 
e manibus (after Cic., Or., 30,105). A fu- 
vorite expression of any body's, * vox, qua 
longe omnium maxime aliquis utitur; 
* vox, quam aliquis in deliciis habet: a fa 
vorite cup, poculum gratissimi usts: a fa 


FEAL 
worite dish, cibus delectabilis (Tac.). A 
favorite maid, dilecta alicui ex ancillis 
Wher Plin, 35, 10, 26, No 2, § 86); ancil 
, 0. ; » 
la alicui percara (after Tac., Ann., 13, 19, 


2): ae ci ancillarum (after Suet., 
Ti, 2: licata (Inscr.). A favorite no- 
tion, thought, species quedam, quam am- 
plexatur aliquis: a favorite opinion, sen- 
tentia, quam aliquis adamavit. A favorite 
occupation, * studium, quo maxime delec- 
tatur aliquis: any thing is any body's fa- 
vorite occupation, aliquis maxime delecta- 
tur aliqua re; aliquis maxime versatur in 
aliqua re. A favorite pursuit, stadium, 
quo aliquis maxime ducitur, or * cui ali- 
quis maxime indulget ; sometimes from the 


mum ad aliquid studium adjungere: to 
follow one’s favorite pursuit, ingenii sui 
voluptati indulgére: every body has his 
favorite pursuit, suo qui studio max- 
ime ducitur; hic-in illo sibi, in hoc alius 
indulget; trahit sua quemque voluptas 
(Virg., Ecl., 2, 65): his favorite 
studia sua. A favorite slave, dilectus ali- 
cui ex servis precipue : servus alicui per- 
carus: gratissimus servorum: delicatus 
CInscr.): the latter was the favorite slave 
of his master, is longe omnium servorum 
carissimus erat domino (after Curt., 3, 12, 
16): a favorite theme or subject, res, quam 
aliquis libenter tractat; * res, de qua ali- 
is seepe et libenter quidem disserit. A 
‘avorite wish, * quod alicui maxime in vo- 
tisest. A favorte mistress (being a slave), 
dilecta alicui ex pallacis precipue (Plin., 
35, 10, 36, No. 12, § 86). A favorite work, 
* opus, quo ali maxime delectatur. 
Be fete ee as substantive. (a) Gen- 
erally, deliciw, amores. Jn. deliciz at- 
que amores alicujus: any body is my fa- 
worite, is a favorite of mine, est mihi 
aliquis in deliciis, or in amoribus, or in 
amore et deliciis; aliquem in deliciis ha- 
beo; est aliquis in sinu et complexu meo; 
est aliquis de complexu et sinu meo; est 
aliquis in oculis meis; est mihi aliquis 
carus; est mihi aliquis longe omnium 
(amicorum, as friend: or liberorum, as 
child) carissimus : to be a favorite of the 
fe to be a favorite with the 
people, popularibus carum esse acceptum- 
que: no ome was a greater favorite with the 
people, nemo multitudini carior fuit: any 
thing makes any body a favorite with all the 
better sort, aliquid aliquem apud optimum 
quemque favorabilem facit (Vell) (8) 
Of a prince, principi or principis fami- 
liaris (vid. Suet., Ner., 20, Vit.); also, apud 
principem gratiosus: a favorite of fortune, 
quem fortuna complexa est or fovet: to 
be any body’s favorite, gratia alicujus floré- 
re; gratia multum valére apud aliquem : 
to be the declared favorite of a prince, prin- 
cipi omnium amicorum esse carissimum: 
of his freed men, his fovorite was Posides, 
libertorum precipue suspexit Posiden 
(Suet., Claud. 28): she was by far the 
greatest favorite with her mistress, ea lon- 
ge omnium ancillarum erat carissima do- 
mine (after Curt., 3, 12, 6). 
FAVORITISM, sometimes ambitio (the 
wish to obtain any body's favoritism). By 
circumlocution. To complain of favorit 
tsm, queri, quod aliquid per ambitionem 
factum (or non) factum sit or esset (ef. 
Liv., 3, 47). 
FAWN, s., *vitulus capree (general 
term): hinnuléus (2 young roebuck). 
FAWN, v., fetus edere or procreare: 
catulos parere (general term for “to bring 


FAWN UPON. Vid. ro Fratrer. 

FAWNER. Vid. FLratrerer. 

FAWNING. Vid. Frarrery. 

FAWNINGLY, blande: per blanditias 
eduiando: more adulantium: blanditiis 
vernilibus (Tac.). 

FAY. ‘Vid Farry, Err. 

FEALTY, fides. To swear fealty, in ver- 
Da jurare (Liv., <2, 11, extr.); to any body, 
m verba or nomen glicujus jurare (to take 
an cath cf fidelity ; of citizens, in Liv., 32, 
5, 4; of ojicial persons, Tac., Ann., 1,7,1; 
of stidiers, Liv, 28, 29, extr.); or by the 
genci terms, ce suaque omnia in fidem 
atqa= putestatem alicujus permittere; re- 
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cipi in fidem alicujus; sequi fidem alicu- 
jus, &c. To allow any body to swear feal- 
ty to him, aliquem in nomen suum jurare 
pati (of soldiers, in Suet., Claud., 10): to 
compel any body to swear fealty to him, al- 

iquem in sua verba jusjurandum adi 
re (of, subjects, Cas. B. C., 2, 18). Vid. 

FartH, ALLEGIANCE, HomaGE. 

FEAR, s., metus (fear, as a thought or 
a ion that an evil, however distant 
it may be at the moment, may befall us ; it 
is based on precaution, deliberation, and 
circumspection ; cf. Cic., Tusc., 4, 7, 13, 
and 37, 80; 5, 18, 52. In a philosophical 
sense, “ metus” is the generic term; vid. 
Cic., Tusc., 4, 17, 16): timor (fear, as a 
feeling or anxiety which an approaching 
evil produces in us; it is especially a mark 
of weakness and timidity ; cf. Cic., Tusc., 
4, 8,19). JN. metus ac timor: verecun- 
dia (the shrinking from any thing which 
would hurt one’s feeling of self-respect ; e. 
., of disgrace, turpitudinis): terror (sud- 
fear, fright, manifesting itself by the 
paleness of the face, trembling of the whole 
body, and chattering of the teeth ; vid. Cic., 
in the passages referred to): pavor (the 
Sear of the coward, or of one who is panic- 
struck, &c.; vid. Liv., 6, 12; terrorem 
equestrem occupatis alio pavore infer; 
compare Cic., &c., as quoted above): trepi- 
datio (the fear that manifests itself in dis- 
quietude, as in running to and fro without 
object, &c.): horror: formido (denote the 
highest of fear, horror). JIN. hor- 
ror formidoque : timiditas (timidity) : ig- 
navia (the temidity of the pusillanimous 
man: “timiditas” may at times be 
excusable, but “ignavia” never is), A rea- 
sonable fear, timor verus: an unreasona- 
ble or groundless fear, timor falsus, ina- 
nis ; metus vanus: the fear of, &c., me- 
tus, timor alicujus (or alicujus rei), or ab 
aliquo (or are): constant fear of, &c., ti- 
mor assiduus a, &c.: standing in fear of 
any thing, metuens alicujus rei: a (salu- 
tary) fear of royal or consular authority, 
metus ius or consularis (cf. Liv., 2. 1, 
in.): the fear of their slaves, terror servilis 
ne suus cuique domi hostis esset (Liv.) : 
fear respecting one’s domestic afairs, ti- 
mor domesticus: from fear of punishment, 
metu pene: from fear of any body (i. e., 
to do any thing), alieno metu facere ali- 
quid: for fear the enemy should fall upon 
them, pre metu, me hostis irrumperet : 
full of fear, meta (timore) perterritus, ti- 
more perculsus, metu fractus et debilita- 
tus (entirely beside one’s self from fear): 
without fear, metn vacuus. [ Compare 
FEaARLEsS.] To be without fear, sine me- 
tu (timore) esse ;.metu vacare: to be or 
live in fear,in metu (timore) esse; (but 
‘or ty syrah and “ pgp rg abso- 
utely for ‘to be in fear,” we find no au- 
thority in Latin dictionaries ; “timére” is, 
however, used in that sense by Tac., Agr., 
32, 2); metuentem vivere (vid. Hor. Ep., 
1, 16, 66): to be or live in great fear, in 
magno metu (timore) esse, versari; also, 
vére; trepidare, tally with metu, 
for idine (#): to be in fear about any body, 
in metu esse propter aliquem: to be seized 
with fear respecting any thing, perterri- 
tam esse metu alicujus rei: Iam in great 
Sear about you, precipuum metum, quod 
ad te attinet, habeo: to be no longer in 
fear, omittere, abjicere timorem: to bein 
fear by any body's means, esse in metu 
ait aliquem (Cic.): to feel something 
hope and fear; to be divided be- 
tween hope and fear, inter spem metum- 
que suspensum esse (Lir., 8, 13); inter 
spem metumque fluctuare (Liv., 42, 59, 
8); inter spem et desperationem hesita- 
re (Curt., 4, 15,3); dubia spe et suspenso 
metu esse‘ (after Just., 19, 2,11): to put 
any body in fear, or to inspire any body 
with fear, metam (timorem, terrorem, pa- 
verem, formidinem) alicui injicere, -incu- 
tere; metum (timorem, terrorem) alicui 
afferre, inferre, offerre ; aliquem in me- 
tum compellere, conjicere: any thing 





produces fear, timor incutitur ex re: any 
thing puts me in fear, facit mihi aliquid 
timorem : in great fear, aliquid me sum. | 
mo timore afficit: to be overwhelmed, &c., 
beside one’s self, &c., with fear, magno ti- 
more affici, percelli; metu frangi, debili- ; 


FEAR 
tari, pertereri, exanimari (Cic.) ; timore 
perterreri (Ces.): my friends are in great 
fear about me, maximo de nobis timore 
affecti sunt amici nostri: any thing fills 
the minds of men with the greatest fear, al- 
iquid animos ad summum timorem tra- 
ducit: the fear they entertained of the aris- 
tocracy was sunk in the greater fear which 
the Romans inspired, major a Romanis 
metus timorem a principibus suis vicit: 
to be seized with fear, metus me invadit 
animo metus objicitur; timor me occu 
pat, me incessit ; metu, timore affici (Cic.), 
in timorem pervenire (Ces.); metum ca 
pere (Liv.): all were into great 
Jear, imor omnium incessit us; ti- 
mor incessit omnes cuawaeeakey were 
thrown into great fear on account of or 
concerning, &c., timor magnus alicujus 
rei incessit: I am suddenly seized with 
Sear, subito me timor occupat; also, ti- 
more opprimor: to lay aside, throw away, 
&c., fear, timorem abjicere, omittere 
(Cic.); metum omittere (Ces.); metum 
ponere (Plin. Ep.); timorem 
(Ov.), mittere (Virg.): they had laid ande 
their fear, timor mentibus discesserat 
(Sall.) : to be tormented by fear, metus me 
macerat, cruciat (after Cic.): to let fear 
be visible in all he does, omnia trepidanti 
us timidiusque agere: to entertain an im 
aginary fear of any thing, opinione timé- 
re aliquid (Cic.): to recover from one’s fear, 
ex timore se colligere (Ces.); a metu re- 
spirare (Cic.): I can not speak for fear, 
mihi lingua metu heret: to obcy the laws 
from fear, propter metum legibus goog 
(Cic.): my hair stands on end with fear, 
formidine horreo: I am trembling with 
fear, timore perterritus tremo; on ac 
count of any thing, paveo aliquid, ad all- 
quid ; or, that, &c., né, &c.: I am almost 
beside myself with fear, vix sum apud me, 
ita commotus est animus metu: without 
Sear ; vid. FEaRLEss. 

FEAR, v. metaere, timére aliquid. 
(Compare here, and for the following verbs, 
Syn. of substantives in Fear,s.) JN.me- 
tuere ac timére: in metu ponere, habére 
aliquid (= metuere): extimescere, perti- 
mescere aliquid (stronger terms than ti- 
mére): vereri aliquem or de re (stands 
next to metuere, indicating fear, as 
cali ear dl aeiaane a 
nitude, tmportance, &c., of the object fear- 
ed ; hence it is the general term used when 
@ person expresses an opinion, as a fear 
that something is or is not so; it i: Sf 
that the speaker will not venture to pro- 
nounce @ positive opinion, but is afraid, 
&c.): pavére aliquid or ad aliquid (to feel 
anxiety, or to be disheartened): horrére 
aliquid (to dread; to shudder or skrink 
from any thing; e. g., numen divinum 
JN. metuere atque horrére (e. g., capital 
punishments, supplicia) : formidare, re- 
formidare aliquid (to feel a dread of any 
thing ; e. g., of death, mortem, &c.): we 
Sear nothing, sine timore sumus: there ¢s 
no enemy near to be feared, nuilus in pro- 
pinquo est hostium metus: to fear every 
thing or any thing from any body, omnia 
ex or ab aliquo timére: you have nothing 
to fear from me, nihil tibi est a me pericu- 
li: not to fear any body or any thing, con- 
temnere aliquem or aliquid: to fear death, 
mortis appropinquatione angi; mortis me- 
tu perterritum esse; mortem reformida- 
Te: to make any body fear [vid. “to put in 
Fear”}]. He made himself so feared, tan- 
tum sui timorem injecit: wkich or what I 
do ge bpd will not hap- 
pen), id quod non spero (parenthctically 
ee vid. Cic., Rosc. Am., 4, 10, Mab.) : 

car (i. e., entertain anziety, am 
Sor or about any body or ol A dries 
tuo, timeo, alicui (rei) and de aliquo (ali- 
qua hye erage pertimesco de re; 
vereor alicui rei: J fear extremely, magno 
timore sum (opposed to bene spero) : to 
Sear for one’s life and property, de i 
fortunisque extimescere ; to begin to 83 


Sree not, &c., né non or ut (but not ut 
non): I rather fear, or fear a little, begin 
to fear that, &c., subtimeo né, &c.; sub 
vereor, né, &c. : oe es oe 
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that, &c., aliquem in eum metum adduce- 
re, ut pertimescat, ne, &c. (Cic., Mur., 24, 
init.) : they begin to fear that, &c., in timo- 
rem perveniunt, ne, &c.: it zs to be feared, 
timendum est, periculum est, ne, &c.: to 
aes nothing, bono esse animo; bonum 
abére animum (to be of good courage) ; 
securum esse (to believe one’s self safe, 
without really being so): to have nothing 
to fear, tutum esse (to be safe in reality, 
whatever fear may be entertained): do not 
fear! or, fear nothing ! bono sis animo; 
or bonum habe animum; noli timére or 
laborare ; omitte timorem: to fear God, 
Deum vereri; Deum vereri et colére: 
to fear (absolute) ; vid. “to be in fear,” in 
Fear, s. 
FEARFUL. || Timorouws, timidus: 
pavidus: trepidus [Syn. in Fear, s.]: 
formidinis plenus (full of fear and awe, 
Cic., Att., 9, 10, 2, instead of formidolosus, 
which does not helong to good prose) : ig- 
navus (cowardly ; compare the substantives 
in FEAR): to be fearful, timidum, &c., 
esse (but not metuere or timére, absolute- 
ly): to become fearful, ad timorem se con- 
vertere: to make any body fearful [vid. 
“to put in FEAR”): to pretend to be fear- 
‘he *metum (timorem), pavorem simu- 
are: do not be fearful! omitte timorem! 
|| Dreadful, metuendus: timendus (that 
ts to be feared): terribilis (terrible): hor- 
rendus (horrible): horribilis: formidolo- 
sus (producing awe or horror; formidabi- 
lis is foreign to good prose): trux, trucu- 
lentus (dreadful to behold, to hear; e. g., 
eyes, look, words, &c.): immanis (mon- 
strous): ingens (enormous). A fearful 
war, bellum formidolusum, atrox: to pre- 
sent or depict any thing as fearful, ad timo- 
rem aliquid proponere (Cic., Fam., 2, 16, 
4): as very fearful, ad maximum timo- 
rem proponere (ib., 6, 3, 3): to make or 
render one’s self more fearful than puwer- 
ful, plus timoris quam potentiz sibi ad- 
dere. Vid., also, DREADFUL. 

FEARFULLY, timide: timido animo: 
pavide: trepide: terribilem or horren- 
dum in modum, [Syn. in FEARFUL.] 
Vid., also, DREADFULLY. 

FEARFULNESS. || Zimidity, timid- 
itas: pavor: trepidatio: ignavia [Syn. in 
Fear.) || Terrible nature (of any 
thing), terror; better plural, terrores. 
Sometimes atrocitas, immanitas, foeditas 
may do. 

FEARLESS, metu vacuus: quem me- 
tus non attingit or terret: qui metu vacat 
or liberatus est (Cic.): impavidus: intre- 
Pidus (without apprehension or trembling) : 
audax (bold, intrepid). Fearless with re- 
gard to any thing, securus de re (e. g., de 
bello; and of him who is unconcerned and 
without fear, even when he ought not to be 
80). To be fearless, sine metu (timore) 
esse; metu vacare; bono animo esse; 
bonum habére animum (to be in good 


spirits). 
FEARLESSLY, sine metu: sine timo- 
re: impavide: intrepide: audacter. 


Syn. in FEARLESS. 

FEARLESSNESS, * animus metu va- 
cuus: audacia (boldness, intrepidity) : for- 
titudo (fortitude of mind of him who per- 
severes in any thing). Fearlessness with, 
regard to any thing; e. g., death, securi- 
tas mortis. 

FEASIBILITY. To have no doubt about 
the feasibility of any thing, * non dubitare, 
guin res perfici possit. 

FEASIBLE, quod fieri or effici potest : 
facilis (easy ; opposed to difficilis). Any 
thing is feasible, res facilitatem habet : it 
is not feasible, fieri or etfici non potest: 
tf it should be feasible, si res facultatem 
habitura sit. J do not think it feasible, 
qua ratione hoc effici possit, non video or 
non intelligo. 

FEAST, s. || A festival, dies festus: 
dies sollemnis: dies festus ac sollemnis 
(a feast that is celebrated every year): sol- 
lemne (@ sacrifice celebrated yearly): dies 
feriatus (a feast-day ; opposed to dies pro- 
festus, Plin., 18, 6,8): {>> festum is po- 
etical only. To celebrate a feast, diem fes- 
tum agere; during three days, per tridu- 
um (Liv., 25, 23): to order that the day on 
which a victory was gained should be oh- 
served gs annual feast, inter festos dics 

" 
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referre (diem), quo victoria patrata est 
(Tac., Ann., 13, 41,4). || An entertain- 
ment, convivium (any mealamong friends, 
the principal object of which consists in the 
entertainment, not in the pleasures of the 
table): epulum (a public entertainment, in 
honor of the gods, on the occasion of a tri- 
umph, &c., or given on festival days): 
epule (a great feast, attended with mag- 
nificent pomp or preparations, the object 
being principally the pleasures of the table) : 
daps (a feast with a religious object ; used 
for a private entertainment, the word is 
poetical only, or post-Augustan). A feast 
upon @ sacrifice, sacrificium epulare: to 


‘prepare a feast, convivium instruere, ap- 


parare, comparare, ornare, exornare: to 
give a feast in honor of any body, cenam 
or epulum alicui dare: to give a feast on 
any body's birth-day, alicui natalicia dare 
(vid. Wernsdorf, Cic., Phil., 2, 6, p. 193) : 
to give a feast, convivium habére, agere : 
to gotoa feast, ad ccenam ire; convivium 
inire: to ¢nvite any body to a feast, aliquem 
ad coenam invitare or vocare (vid. the dif- 
ference in To INVITE); aliquem adhibére 
coane or in convivium (as well by invit- 
ing him as by asking him to stay when he 
is already present): to be at a great feast, 
in convivio interesse: to get up from a 
feast, surgere a cena: to be about to get 
up from a feast, calceos poscere (since the 
shoes were taken off before reclining at ta- 
ble; vid. Plin. Ep. 9, 17, 3). (P The 
words compotatio and concosnatio (vid. 
Cic., Maj., 13, 4, 5, and ad Fam., 9, 24, 3) 
are only literal translations of the Greek 
cupréatov and ctydetmvov, and were never 
in general use with the Romans. Prov. 
Enough is as good as a feast, qui tantuli 
eget, quanto est opus, is neque limo tur- 
batam haurit aquam, neque vitam amittit 
in undis (Hor., Sat., 1, 1,59); *ne te (nos, 
&c.) plenior justo copia delectet (after 
Hor., ib., 56), or * stulti est de flumine 
quam de fonticulo aliquo tantundem 
malle sumere (after Hor., ib., 55), or * qui 
tantum habet, quantum sat est, is parum 
habére non potest. 

FEAST. || TRawns., hospitio accipere, 
excipere, recipere (general term for to re- 
ceive ; accipere and excipere of friends, 
recipere of those who may need, &c.): 
convivio excipere: hospitaliter invitare : 
apparatis epulis accipere, vee ao ; invi- 
tare (as a guest at one’s board): to feast 
with any thing, pascere aliquem aliqua re 
(e. g., olusculis, Cic., Att., 6,1, 13); appo- 
nere alicui aliquid (to offer or place any 
thing before any body; e. g., panes con- 
vivis, Suet., Cal., 37). || INTRANs., convi- 
vari (if at an entertainment with friends) : 
epulari (at a banquet or a great feast) ; 
with any body, apud aliquem. IJmpropr. 
To feast on any thing (i. e., delight in 
it), pasci aliqua re (Cic.) or delectari, 
perfrui aliqua re. T'o feast one’s eyes on 
any thing, pascere ocuios aliqua re (or in 
aliqua re facienda) ; fructum capere ocu- 
lis ex aliqua re (both of feasting one's eyes 
on the sight of some evil happening to an 
enemy): dare oculis epulas (comedy): to 
feast one’s eyes On a@ picture, animum pic- 
turd (inani) pascere (Virg.). 

FEASTING, by plural, epule (also im- 
properly; e. g., by feasting upon good 
thoughts, cogitationum epulis, Cic.). 

FEAT, s., factum: facinus, (factum, sim- 
ply as a thing done ; tacinus, as manifest- 
ing a strength of character for good or for 
evil in the agent). [Vid. AcTIoN, DEED.] 
A great or excellent feat, egregie or egre- 
gium factum; facinus preclarum : an im- 
mortal feat, facinus or opus immortale: 
feats, facta, orum (general term); res 
geste : gesta, orum; also reg (feats per- 
formed with particular reference to duty, 
especially feats of arms); acta, orum (in- 
asmuch as a certain manner of proceeding 
has been observed in performing them) : 
glorious feats, laudes: noble feats, decora, 
um. Feats of strength, by circumlocution 
with certamen virium, or gymnicum cer- 
tamen, corporum certatio (Cic.), &ce. To 
exhibit feats of strength, * ostentare quan- 


to sit robore, » apes viribus: to chal. | 


lenge any body to a contest in feats of 


| strength, * aliquem ad certamen virjum 
| provocare. 
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FEAT, adj., sollers: astutus: callidus« 
versutus: vafer: subtilis. Syn. in Cun- 


NING. 

FEATHER, v. One who has feathered 
his nest well, plane bene peculiatus (of a 
rapacious governor, Asin. Pol ap. Cic., 
Fam., 10, 32, in.). 

FEATHER, penna: pluma (down, 
down-like feathers) : that has or is stuffed 
with feathers, plumeus : covered with feath- 
ers, pluma tectus : full of feathers, plumo- 
sus: that has feathers (naturally), penna 
tus; plumatus; plumis obductus ( 
penniger and plumiger are soetical): 
without feathers, deplumis; implumis : te 
get feathers, plumescere: to have ( got) 
feathers, pennas habére: to deck one’s self 
tn borrowed feathers, alienis gloriari bonia 
(Phedr., 1, 3, 1). 

FEATHER-BED, culcita plumea (Cic., 
Tusc., 3, 19, 46). 

FEATHERED, plumis obductus: plu- 
matus : pennatus ({[3> plumiger, penni- 
ger Gre poetical). 

FEATHERY, plumeus: plumésus. 

FEATLY, sollerter: astute: callide: 
versute : subtiliter. 

FEATURE, lineamentum oris (a single 
feature in the face, while ductus oris, in 
Cic., De Fin., 5, 17, 47, denotes the peculiar 
features about the mouth of any body ; op- 
posed to vultus; i.e., the features general- 
ly; the countenance). The features, os: 
vultus. JN. os vultusque; os et vultus: 
oris habitus (the formation of the face it- 
self): lineamentorum qualitas (the pecul- 
iarity of any body's features). Jn. habi- 
tus oris lineamentaque (Liv.) ; habitus 
oris et vultus (Cic.): oris et vultus ingeni- 
um (the general expression) : facies ( face 
in general; e. g., noble fratures, facies 
liberalis) ; the mother and her son resembled 
each other strongly in their features, lineas 
mentorum qualitas matri ac filio similis. 
|| Impropr. The features of any body's 
character, lineamentum animi (Cic., Fin., 
3, 22, 75): to study the features of any 
body's character, * lineamenta ingenii ali- 
cujus colligere: that is a noble feature in 
his character, * in hac re, ut in speculo, 
cernitur ejus bonitas (after Cic., Fin., 2, 
10, 32). 

FEAZE, * retexere (e. g., @ rope). 

FEBRICULOSE. Vid. FEvErisn. 

FEBRIFUGE, potio medicata danda in 
febri: potio medicata tebri utilis (after 
Plin., 23, 1, 24). 

FEBRILE, tebriculosus (Catull., Gell.), 
or genitive febris. A febrile attack, tenta- 
tio febris, No adjective febrilis. 

FEBRUARY, Februarius (mensis). 

FECES. || Dregs, sediment, vid. 
|| Excrement, vid. 

FECULENGY feculentia (Sidon.). 

FECULENT, fwculentus (e. g., pus, 
Cels.) : feeculentior (Sidon.). 

FECUNDITY. Vid. FrurrFuLNeEss, 
FERTILITY. 

FEDERACY. Vid. ConrepeEracy. 

FEDERAL, foederatus: foedere june- 
tus. A federal town or state, urbs or civi- 
tas foederata ; conventus (a town in which 
national assembles and courts of justice areé 
held; vid. Plin., 8, 1,3; thus the town o, 
Frankfort, in the latter sense, would 
conventus Frankfurtensis) : a federal 
army, exercitus socialis: a federal assem- 
bly, conventus, 

FEDERATE. Vid. CONFEDERATE. 

FEE, s. || Loan of land, &c., held 
of a superior on some condition 
(e. g., that of personal service), pra 
dium velut fiduciarium datum (after Liv., 
32, 28, p. in.): predium beneticiarium 
(after Sen. Ep., 90, 2): ager velut fiduci- 
arius (if a field, after Liv., 32, 28, p. in.): 
ager beneficiarius (after Sen. Ep., 90, 2). 
A fee-simple, * feudum liberum, immune 
et liberum : a conditional fee, emphyteu 
sis (Cod. Justin. 4, 66, 1; Justin. Inst, 
3, 25, 3): a fee-tail general, * feudum vi 
rile: a fee-tail special, * feudum muliebre: 
the heir of a (conditional) fee, * heres pra» 
dii velut fiduciarii; * heres preedii benefi 
ciarii: that may be held in fee, quod velut 
beneficium dari potest (in forensic Latin, 
feudalis), (Vid. Frer.]. Zhe law relating 
to lands held in fee em leges, que ad 


FEED 


predia beneficiaria pertinent: the granter 
Ae sad in fee, pineaa : *dominus feu- 
ii (technical term): the grantee, * cliens: 
*beneficiarius; *vasallus: * feudatorius 
(are both technical terms): the tenant of 
lands held in fee, *qui pro beneficiario 
est: to hold any cing tn fee, predium 
velut fiduciarium ab aliquo acci 
FEE, s. || Payment (fired or in- 
definite) of services (especially 
professional services), ng cade yl 
tium oper or pretium only (reward for 
service rendered ; e. g., to physicians, teach- 
ers, &c.): honos, qui habetur alicui (e. 
g- medico, Cic., Fam., 16, 9): honorari- 
um (pest-Augustan ; but ical term ; 
Traj., Ulp.; e. g.. advocatorum): annua 
merces (if annually paid ; e. g., also of a 
physician ; vid. Plin., 29, 1,5): commoda, 
orum; salarium ( paid to civil officers, the 
latter time of the emperors). Fees of office 
may perhaps, also, be rendered by pecunia 
@extraordinaria, or in the plural by pecu- 
nie extraordinaria (i. e., additional pay 
of a civil officer, perquisites ; yid. Cic., 
Verr., 1, 39, extr.; 2, 70,170). A fee Sor 
any thing, merces or pretium alicujus rei. 
To pay any body-a fee, pretium opere 
solvere ( general term); honorem habére 
alicui (e. g., medico, Cic., Fam., 16, 9). 
the sum is quite optional, aliquid may 
used ; e. g., the physician must receive a 
fee, dandum est aliquid medico: to ask 
double fees of any body, duplices ab aliquo 
me exigere. The lawyer's fees, im- 
pense in litem facte (all the expenses of a 
suit). To make 40,000 sesterces a year by 
fees, (ex aliqué re) quadragena annua 
capere. 

FEE, v. Vid. “to pay any body a 
FEE;” also premium (or -a) rei pecunia- 
riz alicui tribuere : remunerari aliquem 
premio, &c. || To Brrse, vid. 

FEE-FARM, emphjteusis (Cod. Just., 
4, 66,1; Justin. Instit., 3, 25, 3): belong- 
ing to a fee-farm, emphyteuticus (Cod. 
Just., 4, 66,1): to give any thing in fee- 
farm, dare rem per emphyteusin (ibid.) : 
an estate given in feefarm, emphyteuma; 
predium emphyteuticum (ibid.): to take 
@ field in pon aad (i. e., rent for a hundred 
years), conducere agrum in annos centum 
(Hygin., De Limit., p. 205, Goes.). 

FEEBLE. Vid. Weax. Feeble with 
age, senectute or senio confectus: defec- 
tus annis et viribus: defectus annis et de- 
sertus viribus (enfeebled with age): de- 
crepitus (decrepit). ° 

FEEBLENESS. Vid. WEaKNEss. 

FEEBLY. Vid. Weakty. 


post-Augustan): pabulum 
dare alicui (especially to larger nals 
as oxen, &C.): pascere (especially to feed 
sheep, goats, swine; both in the sense of ~ 
driving them to pasture and watching them 
there, and also of keeping so many; 
also of feeding persons [olusculis nos pas- 
cere, Cic.], but with reference to feeding 
them like cattle; and of a district feeding 
so many= supplying them with provisions ; 
also of becoming the food of, against one’s 
will ; e. g., aliquis or aliquid pascet corvos, 
tineas, &c.). To feed with one’s own hand, 
cibare manu sua (Suet., Tib., 72): to feed 
well, largo pastu sustentare: birds feed 
their unjledged young, aves infirmis feti- 
bus cibos ore suo collatos partiuntur 
(Quint., 2, 6, 7): to feed a child, infanti 
cibum in os ingerere (Cic., De Or., 2, 39, 
162). _ || apRops., nutrire (e. g., amorem, 
Ov. ; ignes foliis, &c., Ov.): alere (e. g., 
@ war, a contest, love, rage, &c.): susten- 
tare (to support; e. g., a war, any body's 
vices, &c.): augére: alere et augére (e. 
g., desiderium, to increase it ; opposed to 
exstinguere) : fovére (e. g., dolores suos ; 
alicujus spem). To jecd one's eyes with 
any thing, oculos pascere aliqua re ; fruc- 
tum capere oculis ex re: dare oculis epu- 
las (comedy). || Support, supply with 
provisions, &c., alere: pascere (poet- 
ical): sustentare : alere et sustentare: vic- 
tum prebére alicui : nutricari (improper- 
ly; omniaque [mundus] sicut membra et 
partes sui nutricatur et continet, Cic., 
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N. D., 2, 34). [Vid. Suprorr.] |] De 
asture (as in “to feed your meadows,” 
Wr d), depascere : immisso pecore 
depascere (Uip.). || To feed a lake, 
river, &c., in lacum or filumen influere. 
|[IntRans. Live on, vesci aliqua re (i 
proper word; carne, lacte): vivere ali- 
qua re (to live on; de aliqua re is of the 
means by which a livelihood is gained): 
ali aliqua re (e. ayy ae eee 
(of cattle), pasci and (poetical) pascere 
(Virg.): pabelati (to eat fodder). |j Im- 
PROPR., pasci aliqua re (e. g., bibliotheca 
alicujus, &c.; of delighting in it). 

FEEDER. || He that nourishes, 
nutritor ( post-Augustan ; one who brings 
up, rears, &c., either a person or an ant- 
mal: alicujus; Ne agp Stat.): altor (he 
that gives every thing necessary for sub- 
sistence ; alicujus, Sal. ap. Lactant., Tac.). 
|| 4n eater, edens: a great feeder, homo 
multi cibi; homo edax: @ very great 
Seeder, cibi vinique capacissimus (of eat- 
ing and drinking in general); luxu et 
sagine mancipatus emtusque (the slave 
of his belly, Tac.): a greedy feeder, edax 
or (cibi) avidus or cibi plurimi: vorax: 
a dainty feeder, gulozsus. || Fountain, 
&e., that supplies a main canal, 
lake, &c., witk water, * fons rivus, &c., 
qui in lacum (&c.) influit: 

FEEDING, pastio (e. g., the business 
&c., of feeding cattle, pouliry, &c., Varr.): 
sagina (the cramming or fattening ani- 
mals; e. g.. anserum, gallinarum; and 
also improperly, of persons, multitudinem 
non auctoritate sed sagina tenére, by 
Seeding them, Cic.; homo temulentus et 


sagina gravis, Tac.). 

FEEL. {| To feel by the touch, tan- 
gere: tentare, with or without digitis : tac- 
tu explorare (both for the sake of examin- 
ing): attrectare; contrectare; pertrec- 
tare, also with the addition of manibus (to 
touch, handle): to feel any body's pulse, 
alicujus venam tentare (Suet.) or tangere 
(Pers.); tangere aliquem, or alicujus ma- 
num, venam (Plin. Ep., 7, 1, 4; where 
some editions have the one reading, some 
the other); apprehendere manu brachium 
(Cels., 3, 6; where there is also corpori 
manum admovére). To feel any body, 
&e. (to see whether he carries any thing 
about him that is prohibited), excutere ali- 
= (in the sense in which the Romans 

id this, namely, “by shaking any body's 
gown"). To feel any body's bed (to see if 
any thing is concealed in it), alicujus cul- 
citas et stragula pretentare et excutere 
(Suet. ; preetentare — before one does some- 
thing). || To perceive; i.e. to be- 
come conscious of any thing, sen- 
tire (also with a following participle as 


oy pesca used of both bodily and men- 
tal sensation ; also of becoming conscious 


or aware of any thing ; in which sense, IN. 
sentire atque inteBigere): (sensu) perci- 
pere (to comprehend or apprehend with 
one’s senses): intelligere (to comprehend): 
affici aliqua re (to be affected by bodily or 
mental pain). To feel pain in some part 
of the body (e. g., in one’s feet, &c.), sen- 
tire alicujus rei dolorem; dolore alicujus 
Tei affici or affectum esse; dolet aliquid : 
to feel pain at or about any thing, dolére 
aliquid or ex aliqua re (e. g., at any body's 

alicujus mortem, ex alicujus in- 
teritu) ; laborare aliqua re (to suffer from 
any thing; e. g., alienis malis); acerbe 
ferre aliquid (to endure with a keen sense 
of pain; e. g., the separation from any 
body, discidium): to feel any thing very 

, Magnam molestiam trahere ex ali- 
qua re; magna molestia affici ex aliqua 
re (to be disagreeably affected by any thing); 
Tiagnum capere or accipere dolorem ex 
aliqua re (to suffer great mental pain) ; 
graviter or gravissime dolére aliquid (to 
be violently afflicted by any thing); acer- 
bissime ferre aliquid (to endure with a 
bitter feeling): to feel the want of any 
thing very severely, desiderio alicujus rei 
angi; magna molestia desiderare aliquid: 
to feel any thing very painfully, anxie 
ferre aliquid: to feel an affection for any 
body [vid. To Love]: to feel an in- 
clination, compassion, attachment, 
&c.; vid. those substantives: to feel the 
beauties of any thing ; e. g., of a speech, 





FEEL 
orationis virtutes intelligere or introspi 
cere: any thing is more easily felt than 
described, aliquid facilius intelligi quam 
explanari potest. {| MiscELLANEOUS 
PHRASES i with adjectives): to 
‘el hungry, esurire (vid. HUNGRY or 

UNGER, 5.: not sentire famem 
[Liv., 22, 13], which is to experience a 
Jamine); to feel thirsty, sitire. I feel 
offended at any thing, offendit me aliquid ; 
m , Magnam injuriam i 
illatam esse puto. J feel dissatisfied with 
my condition, mez me fortunz pcenitet : 
he shall feel that there are vigilant consuls 
in the city, sentiet, in hac urbe esse con- 
sules vigilantes: to let any body feel one’s 
enger, bilem effundere or stomachum 
erumpere in aliquem (by words) ; aliquis 
iratum me sentit (by deed): to feel confi- 
dence in one’s self, sibi confidere {vid. 
CONFIDENCE, or TO CONFIDE]: to feel 
one’s k or insufficiency, minimum 
in se esse arbitrari: to feel ill, minus 
commoda valetudine uti: I feel rather 
better, mihi meliuscule est; vires recepi; 
he shail feel it, hoc non impune fecerit (i. 
e., he shall not have done tt with impunity; 
also hoc non impunitum omittam): to 
feel for any body, misereri alicujus ; 
miseret me alicujus; tenet me misericor- 
dia alicujus; pari molestia affici (Sulp. 
ap. Cic.): to feel vexed at any thing, aliqua 
ex re molestia affici: to feel pleasure at 
or from any thing, voluptatem percipere 
ex re; pain, dolorem capere ex re; do- 
lore affici, &c.: to feel angry, offendi; ira 
incendi: to feel very angry, iracundia 
efferri or exardescere; stomachari; in- 
dignari: to feel angry with any body, ali- 
cui irasci, succensére ; alicui esse inimi- 
cum (to be hostilely disposed toward him): 
to feel well, bona valetudine uti: to feel 
very well, optime valére or se habére: 
how do you feel? quomodo te habes? ut 
vales? J feel quite well, recte mihiest. J 
feel sorry, molestum est; doleo; pcenitet 
Ine alicujus rei. I feel sorry for any body; 
vid. “to feel for any body,” above: do not 
feel anxious about it, mitte curas: noli 
laborare de ea re: to feel dull, temporis 
er otii molestiam sentire ; * tempus tarde 
labens moleste ferre; otio languescere: J 
Jeel glad that you are coming, gratus ac- 
ceptusque mihi venis: I feel happy at any 
thing, hoc placet; hoc mihi commodum 
est: you ought to feel happy or pleased at 
it, * est or habes, quod hac re gaudeas: J 
feel very weak, vires me deficiunt ; infirm- 
us sum viribus: to feel too weak, parum 
habére virium. To feel one’s way, abeo 
pedibus preztentans iter, or (if dy the 
wall) abeo explorans manu parietes (both 
properly ; after Tib., 2, 1, 78): baculo 
pretentare iter (of a blind man, Otv., Ib., 
261). || Zo try, periclitari: tentare : ex- 
periri. S¥n. im To Try. 

FEELERS (of an insect), singular, cor- 
niculum (vid. Plin., 11, 28, 35): * antenna 
(technical term). 

FEELING, 2 || 

FEEL. } 





The sense of touch, 
tactus: sensus (the fac- 
ulty of feeling and the sensation felt ; also 
of mental sensations and feelings): judi- 
cium (the faculty of forming a judgment 
of any thing ; vid. Cic., Or., 8,25; De Opt. 
gen., 4, 11): conscientia (consciousness, 
of any thing, alicujus rei; vid. Lir., 8, 4; 
cf. 3, 60): affectus (the permanent state of 
the mind, the sentiment). A refined feel 
ing, judicium elegans; judicii elegantia 
(with reference to perceiving the nature of 
any thing with proper taste and discrim- 
ination): a correct and fine feeling, since- 
rum judicium et elegans; judicium intel- 
ligens or intelligentia (the correct feeling 
of @ connoisseur). = In many cases, 
however, our notion of “feeling for any 
thing” must be conceived in Latin in a 
more concrete manner; e. g., natural feel- 
ing, natura: good anlirel Potiog., natu 
re bonitas (vid. Cic., Of., 1, 2,5; si non 
interdum nature bonitate vincatur) : ten- 
der, moral feeling, pudor (Cic., Fin., 3, 2, 
9): human feelings, humanitas: moral 

eeling, verecundia: the feeling of joy or 
pleasure, lextitia: @ feeling for the beaw 
tiful, elegantia (good taste); venustas 
(#rare that any body displays ; vid. Plin., 
35, lu, 36; No. 10, § 79; Se ised 
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pulchritudinis” or “ pulchri” is barbarous): 
to entertain a feeling, sensu preditum 
esse ; of any thing, sentire aliquid, alicu- 
jes rei sensu moveri: to have no feeling, 
sensu carére: nihil sentire: nullius rei 
sensu moveri: a sensu abesse or alienum 
esse (properly); durum, ferreum, inhu- 
manum esse: inhumano esse ingenio 
(improperly): to be quite without feeling, 
tactu sensuque omni carére, also with the 
addition of sine quo nihil sentitur (prop- 
erly); omnem humanitatem exuisse, ab- 
jecisse : obduruisse et omnem humani- 
tutem exuisse: omnem humanitatis sen- 
sum amisisse (improperly): without feel- 
ing, sensus expers; a sensu (a sensibus) 
alienatus; nihil sentiens (properly): du- 
rus: ferus: ferreus : inhumanus (improp- 
erly): to have no feeling of pain, carére 
omni sensu doloris: if the dead have any 
feeling, si quis est in morte sensus: the 
countenance reveals all the feelings of the 
mind, vultus sensus animi indicant: the 
natural feeling of mankind, communis 
sensus ompium: to touch any body's feel- 
ings, alicujus sensus intlectere (| Virg.; 
i. e., to inspire affection) : those are instinct- 
tve feelings, ea sunt communibus infixa 
sensibus (Cic.): all the good partook of 
this feeling, unus sensus fuit bonorum 
omnium (Cic.): any body’s political feel- 
ings, alicujus sensus de republica: you 
will not find the same fecling among the 
better sort that existed when you left us, 
non offendes eundem bonorum sensum, 
quem reliquisti (Cic.): to lose one's feel- 
tng, sensum amittere (properly) ; animus 
obdurescit, occallescit (improperiy ; to be- 
come hard-hearted) : any thing produces 
or excites various feelings within me, varie 
afficior aliqua re: to judge of any thing 
not by rules, but by a certain natural feel- 
ing, non arte aliqua, sed naturali quodam 
sensu judicare aliquid: to judge after 
one’s own feelings, de suo sensu judicare: 
according io the feelings of my heart, ex 
animi mei sensu (Cic., Rosc. Am., 44, 
extr.): to open all one’s feelings to any 
body, alicui sensus suos aperire (one’s 
thoughts, Nep.): to confide or reveal to any 
body one's innermost feelings, alicui inti- 
mos suos sensus detegere (one’s senti- 
ments, Sen. Ep., 96,1): from a feeling of 
one's weakness, conscientid, quid abesset 
virium: want of feeling, torpor (properly); 
animus durus; ingenium inhumanum 
(improperly) : the organs of fecling, sen- 
sis or tactis membra, orum (after Plin., 
10, 70, 89): the impressions made by feel- 
ing, demissa per tactum or sensum (after 
Hor., A. P., 180). 

FEELING, adj. || Of persons, hu- 
manus: humanitatis plenus: multum hu- 
manitatis habens : humanitatis sensu pre- 
ditus: mansuetus (kind, gentle; of men; 
then, also, of their hearts, &c.; opposed to 
ferus): mollis (opposed to durus, &c¢.): 
misericors (compassionate). || Of things, 
mansuetus (of the heart, &c.): mollis (op- 
posed to durus; e.g., of @ poem) : animum 
movens or commovens (touching) : mis- 
ericordiam movens or commovens (ezxcit- 
tng compassion): magna cum misericor- 
did pronunciatus, Vid. FEELINGLY. 

FEELINGLY, magna cum misericor- 
dia (e. g., pronunciare; i. e., very pathet- 
ically, according to Herzog ; but others ex- 
plain it magna cum misericordia audi- 
entium Ces. B. C., 2, 12, extr.): misera- 
biliter (e. g., miserabiliter scripta epistola; 
and tristia miserabiliter dicere, Quint., 2, 
4,120). Sometimes expertus in me (te, se, 
&c.), as in “to speak feelingly,” implying 
that one has had erperience of the same 
thing one’s self. To thank any body feel- 
ingly, * animo commotiore gratias agere. 

FEIGN, fingere: contingere (to compose 
or make up any thing that is not true): 
comminisci (to invent any thing that is 
not true): simulare, or assimulare, or, if 
an adjective follows as object, assimulare 
se; all either with accusative of the object, 
or with accusative and infinitive, or with 
quasi and subjunctive, as in the following 
examples (to pretend any thing to be, al- 
though it is not; e. g., Liv. 1,9; dissim- 
ulare being to conceal what really is). To 
feign that one is ill, simulare egrum; as- 
simulare a fegrum; simulare valetudi- 
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nem (to pretend to be ill, without being so 
in reality): to understand well the art of 
feigning, artificio simulationis eruditum 
esse: to feign to be learned, simulare se 
doctum esse; simulare doctrinam: to 
Jeign to be happy, assimulare se letum, or 
hilaritatem fingere: J will feign to be go- 
ing out, simulabo or assimulabo, quasi 
exeam: I shall feign not to see them, and 
that they are not here, dissimulo, hos quasi 
non videam neque adesse hic. 

FEIGNED, simulatus: fictus: confic- 
tus. JN. fictus et commenticius; com- 
menticius et fictus: falsus (false). To 
bring a feigned charge against any body, 
crimen alicui affingere (J'ac.) : to get up a 
feigned charge, crimen confingere, com- 
ponere. A feigned case, fictio (in rhet- 
oric) [Syn. in TO FEIGN]: feigned tears, 
lacrime conficte: one little feigned tear, 
una falsa lacrimula. 

FEIGNEDLY, simulate: simulatione: 
per simulationem: ficte. Vid., also, 
FALsELyY. 

FEIGNER. Vid. Hypocrite. 

FEINT. || In fencing, captatio (e. 
g-, Quint. 5, 13, 14, si geminata captatio 
[e. g., gladiatorum], ut bis cavére, bis re- 
petere oportuerit) : astus (the cunning re- 
sorted to in making a cut or thrust; Liv., 
28, 21, extr.): to make a feint, aliud osten- 
dere quam petere (Quint., 11, 1, 20); ma- 
num proferre ad evocandum adversarii 
ictum (Quznt., 5, 13, 4). || Deception, 
simulatio: astus (vid. above): stropha (a 
cunning or deceitful pretext; vid. Plin. 
Ep., 1, 18, 6, Gierig.): fabrica (a cunning 
trick; comically ; e. g., fabricis et doctis 
dolis, Plaut.) : tallacia (deceit in general). 
To make a feint, stropham invenire (Plin. 
Ep., &c.); fabricam tingere (comically) ; 
failaciam intendere in aliquem; fallacia 
aggredi aliquem (f). 

FELICITATE. Vid. ConGraTuLaTE. 

FELICITATION. Vid. ConcratuLa- 


TION. 
FELICITOUS. [Vid. Happy] : beatus 
caeeupies) : felix (6A6ios, SYN. in HAPPY). 
FELICITOUSLY. Vid. Haprity. 
FELICITY. Vid. Harprness. 
FELINE, felinus (Cels., 5, 18, 15, but the 
reading doubtful) [telineus, Serv.) : * feli 
similis. 


FELL, adj. Vid. Crue. 
FELL, s. Vid. Hrpr. 
FELL. v. || Zo throw or knock to 


the ground, sternere: prosternere: at- 
fligere : dejicere : deturbare : evertere : 
subvertere. [Syn. in TO THRow Down.] 
|| To hew or cut down, cedere (gen- 
eral term, to cut down, arbores, silvas, &c.; 
also an enemy): excidere (arborem; op- 
posed to evellere): succidere (saw through 
at the bottom, arbores) : dolabris sternere 
(Curt.). To fell timber, materiam cedere: 
materiari (Ces., B. G., 7, 73). 

FELLER, lignator (the soldier who is 
sent out for the purpose of felling wood) : 
qui ligna cedit (@ wood-cutter): “lignici- 
da” was not usual according to Varr., L. 
L., 81, 33, § 62. 

FELLMONGER, peilio: pellionarius 
(Inscr.): his occupation, * ars pellionis. 

FELLNESS. Vid. Crve.ry. 

FELLOE, aay ee rote (Ov., Met., 

E 2, 108). 

FELLOW, s. || 4 companion, vid. 
|| Contemptuous expression for 

erson, homo: homuncio. A silly or 
foolish fellow, mirum caput: a dapper lit- 
tle fellow, homo totus de capsula (Sen. Ep., 
115, in. ; our, “as if taken out of a band- 
box”). || Member of a learned insti- 
tution, socius. I was lately elected a fel- 
low of the (French) Academy, * nuper Aca- 
demi literarum elegantiorum Parisine 
socius ascriptus sum (Ruhnk.) : to be elect- 
eda fellow of the (French) Institute, * so- 
dalem Instituti regii Francici cooptari 
(Wyttenb.) : a fellow of the Academy of In- 
scriptions, *in sodalitium Academie In- 
scriptionum ascisci (Wyttenb.). || An 
equal, par (opposed to superior). 

FELLOW, v. Vid. Marcu. 

FELLOW-CHRISTIAN, * qui Christi 
legem (mecum) sequitur. 

‘FELLOW-CITIZEN, civis ( {i> not 
concivis): municeps (of @ municipal 
town). 





ea 


FELLOW-COMMONER, * conricto? 
sociorum (who dines at the fellows’ table), 

FELLOW-CREATURE, * qui eidem 
lege mecum natus or creatus est; cum- 
monly, however, expressed by alter (singu- 
lar), or alii (plural); or by homines (if 
“men” is expressed in the sentence). Mer 
are born for the sake of their fellow-crea- 
tures, homines hominum causa genera 
ti sunt (so homines plurimum hominidus 
et prosunt et obsunt, Cic.). To do nuth- 
ing for the sake of a fellow-creature, nihil 
alterius causa facere (Cic.). 

FELLOW-FEELING, *sensus conso. 
ciatus (properly): tegritudinis societas 
(participation in any body's gricf) : mis- 
ericordia (sympathy with any body's mis- 


Soriune). 


FELLOW-HEIR. Vid. Co-HErR. 

FELLOW-LABORER, operis socius- 
colléga (as colleague). Fellow-laborer in 
any thing, socius alicujus rei. [Og>~ The 
barbarism “collaborator” is only allowa-" 
ble, if at all, as a title, though even in that 
case it is avoided by the better modern 
wrvers. 

FELLOW-LODGER, contubernalis. 

FELLOW-PASSENGER. Vid. FEL 
LOW-TRAVELLER. 

FELLOW-PRISONER, qui in eodem 
carcere inclusus est. One’s fellow-prison- 
ers, captivi alii (hence, one of my fellow- 
prisoners, * captivus alter). 

FELLOW-RULER, imperii or regni so- 
cius: imperii colléga (as colleague). 

FELLOW -SERVANT, conservus 
(properly, af a fellow-slave). Feminine, 
conserva. 

FELLOWSHIP. || Intercourse be- 
tween comrades, contubernium: com- 
militium: sodalitas or sodalitium- con- 
discipulatus. (Syn. in ComrapE. Vid., 
also, COMPANIONSHIP.] || Membership 
of acollege, &c., by circumlocution. To 
get a fellowship, * socium (academiz, col- 
legii, &c.) ascribi (Ruhnk.), or cooptari 
(Wyttenb. ; *in sodalitium (academiz, 
collegii, &c.) ascisci (id.). 

FELLOW-SOLDIER, pugne (pugna- 
rum) socius (after Tac., Ann., 14, 53, 2): 
commilito. 

FELLOW-STUDENT, condiscipulus. 
To be any body's fellow-student, una cum 
aliquo literas discere or prezeceptorem au- 
dire. Feminine, condiscipula (Mart., 10, 


35, 15). 

FELLOW-SUBJECT. Vid. FrELuow- 
CITIZEN. 

FELLOW-SUFFERER, adversarum 
rerum socius (Tac., Germ., 36, 2): cujus- 
cumque fortunes socius, socia (Tac., Ann. 
3,5, 1): laborum periculorumque socius, 
socia (vid. Cic., Fam., 13, 71, 2; Tac., 
Germ., 18, 7); also from context, socius 
(socia) comesque only (vid. Hor., Od., 1, 
7, 26): to make any body one’s fellow-suffer- 
er, aliquem in omne discrimen comitem 
trahere: to make one’s self any body's fel- 
low-sufferer, periculum vite: sue cum ali- 
quo sociare. 

FELLOW-TRAVELLER, socius or 
comes itineris: convector (who travels in 
the same vehicle or ship): navigationis so- 
cius (if at sea): [5 convenno, one whom 
we have met on our journey or on the road, 
a doubtful reading in Appul., Met., p. 109, 
10, Elm. ; instead of which ed. Oudend. has 
convectore. Feminine, itineris socia or 
comes: navigationis socia (if at sca). 

FELLY. Vid. CRUELLY. 

FELO-DE-SE, interemtor sui (Sen. Ep., 
70, 12). Vid. SurcrpE. : 

FELON. Vid. CRIMINAL, s. 

FELONIOUS. Vid. Crrmrnat, adj. 

FELONIOUSLY. Vid. CrimINALiy. 

FELONY. Vid. Crime. 

FELT, coacta, orum (Cas., B. G., 3, 44, 
Herz.) : vestis coacta (Plin., 8, 48, 73, § 
192): things made of felt; e. g., cloths, 
&c., coactilia (Ulp., Dig., 44, 2, 26), or res 
ex coactis facte (vid. Cas., &c.): a cloth 
made of felt, tegumentum or opertorium 
ex coactis factum (vid. Ces., B. G., 3, 44): 
a cap made of felt, pileus: @ felt hat, cau- 
sia (kavola): petasus [SyN. in Hat]: a 
felt cloak, lacerna or pallium ex coactis 
factum (after Cas., B. G., 3,44): a shoe 
made of felt, udo (Ulp., Dig., 34, 2, 25, $4) 
socks made of felt, socci ex coactis tactd 
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(@fter Cas., B. G., 3, 44); boots, * ocrew 
ex coactis facte (t.). 
FELUCCA, cercirus (xépxovpos, alight 


tng reached a certain age). 
AN.}] To disguise one’s self 
ere: to dress like a female, in muliebrem 
modum ornari: like a female, in mulie- 
brem modum (e. g., dressed ; vid. above). 
FEMALE, adj., muliebris (Cic): femi- 
ninus (Varr.): femineus (poetical, Quint.). 
The female of an animal is common- 
translated by femina. A female snake, 
ina anguis. The female sex, sexus mu- 
liebris (sometimes femineus, Plin.). 
FEMININE, muliebris: femininus : 
femineus. [Vid. Femate.] The feminine 
ender, sexus muliebris (Varro, though 
has femininus, always uses muliebris 
in this sense) : genus femininum (Arnod.). 
|| Delicate, tender, vid. |j Effemi- 
nate, muliebris (e. g., animus). Vid. Er- 
FEMINATE. 
FEN, palus, idis ; plural, loca palustria 
or uliginosa (Syn. in FENNY], 2.; ager 
ustris (swampy land). 


ence 


sure only) : murus (wall) : cohors or chors 
or cattle; both stationary and bl 
‘ences, as well as the place enclosed by 
them): maceria (@ wall made of clay or 
loam round a vineyard) : tutéla (general 
term for a protection or defence; used by 
Varr. of hedges, de septis....dicam. Ea- 
rum tutelarum, &c.) : munimentum 
(that by which one defends one’s self or a 
place). A natural fence, naturale sepi- 
mentum vive sepis, or viva sepes only 
(of a@hedge). To make fences, facere sep- 
ta: to pull down fences, septa revellere 
(Cic.): by what fences shall we keep in such 
wild beasts as these? quibus septis tam 
immanes beluas continebimus ? to make a 
Sence round any thing, sepire or consepi- 
re aliquid; round a@ forest, silvam inda- 
gine cingere, munire: to make a fence all 
round, circumsepire ; septo circumdare ; 
cingere munimento sepis: a place sur- 
rounded by a fence, or fences, septum, con- 
septum, &c. || Fencing, vid. 

FENCE, trans. || To enclose with 
a fence, sepire: consepire aliquid (vid. 
tz last article). To fence a space in with 
strong stakes, Jocum robustis stipitibus 
sepire (Inscr. Orell.). || To guard, to 
fortify, vid. 

FENCE, rvreans. |] To use the 
sword, &c., armis uti. || If for prac 
tice, batuere: to have learned to fence or 
JSencing, *armis uti didicisse: to fence 
well, armis optime uti. 

FENCER, * in armorum arte versatus 
(skilled in the art of fencing) : to be a good 
JSencer, armis optime uti. 

FENCING (as act; e. g., of @ piece of 
land), septio (as action). || Fence, vid. 

FENCING (as art), ars gladii (vid. Sen. 
Ep., 7, 3); gladii artes (i. e., the skill of a 
JSencer): ars gladiatoria (with reference to 
the gladiators): to be expert or skilled in 
the art of fencing, armis optime uti: rules 
laid down for the art of fencing, dictata et 
leges (Suet., Ces. 26; Juven., 11, 8): fene- 
ing erercise, armorum exercitium. 

FENCING-MASTER, armorum doctor 
(of the soldiers) : lanista (of the gladiators) : 
* batuendi magister (a teacher, &c.) : to be 
@ zood fencing-master, armis optime uti. 

FENCING-SCHOOL, palestra: ludus 
gladiatorius (for gladiators). 

Aa \| Ward off, vid. || Dispute, 


vid. 

FENDER, perhaps * clathri focacii (fo- 
cacius or -tius, of or belonging to the earth, 
Isid., Oriz.). 

FENNEL, feniculum (*anéthum feni- 
culum, Linn.): pertaining to fennel, or 
of the nature of fennel, fenicularius. 

FENNISH, Ligon poetically, palu- 

FENNY, dosus: uliginosus (the 
palus appears as @ mass of water, made 
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thick with mud = bo, nae which ‘ 
man may be drowned ; uligo only as groun 
thoroughly soaked with water, in which he 
may stnk down, D.): fennish land, ager 
palustris: fennish air, ccelum palustre: 
Sfennish country or regions, loca palustria 
or uliginosa, noun plural. 

FEOD. Vid. Fee. 

FEODAL. Vid. Fevpat. 

FEODARY, *cliens or *cliens fiducia- 
rius: * beneficiarius: *vasallus: *feuda- 
torius. 

FEOFF, v., predium velut fiduciarium 
alicui dare (after Liv., 32, 28, p. in.). 
Vid., also, FEE. 

FEOFFEE. Vid. Feopary. 

FEOFFER, *patronus; dominus feudi 
(technical term). 

FEOFFMENT, beneficium: * feudum 
(technical term): an estate held by feaffment 
(vid. Fee]: a field held by feoffment, ager 
velut fiduciarius (after Liv., 32, 28, p. in.) ; 
ager beneficiarius (after Sen. Ep., 90, 2). 

FERACIOUS. Vid. FERTILE. 

FERACITY. Vid. Fertiniry. 

FERINE. Vid. Crve.. 

FERITY. Vid. Crvetty. 

FERMENT, v., fermentari: fermentes- 
cere (general term): fervére: effervesce- 
re (of wine). To cause to ferment, sinére 
fermentari or fervére: to make any thing 
ferment by any thing, fermentare aliqua 
re. |] Lwpropr. Vid. “to be in a FEeR- 
MENT.” 

FERMENT, s., fermentum (also, im- 
properly, of a state of agitation, &c., Plaut.). 
|| Impropr. motus: impetus: fermen- 
tum: effervescentis alicujus rei estus 
(Gell.). To be in a ferment, in fermento 
esse ; in fermento totus jacet aliquis 
(Plaut.); against any body, turgére alicui 
(t.): to be in a state of ferment; moveri 
(e. g., the slaves are, &c., movetur aliquot 
locis servitium); mentis habitu moveri 
(of the blood put into a state of ferment by 
mental i ze escere (with or 
without stomacho, iratundia, &c., a facor- 
tte word of Cicero's); wstuare (Cic.): ex- 
eestuare (f); tumére (e. g., Gallie, Tac. ; 
negotia, Cic.): to be in a complete state of 
ferment, ardére (of a country; e. g., of the 
Gauls): the ferment of men's minds, tu- 
mor rerum (the ferment of men’s minds 
threatening a revolution; vid. Cic., Att., 
14, 5, 2): to subdue or quell such a fer- 
ment, mederi, with dative. 

FERMENTATION, fermentatio (late) : 
fervor (of wine). 

FERN, filex: ground covered with fern, 
filictum. 

FERNY, filicatus (only improperly, hav- 
ing fern-leaves engraved, embossed, &c., 
upon it ; e. g., lances, Cic.). Ferny ground, 
filictum. 

FEROCIOUS. Vid. Frerce. 


Tenth ESS, Vid. FIERCENESS. 
FERRET, s., viverra: *mustela furo 
(Zinn.). 


_ FERRET OUT, sciscitando elicere al- 
iquid: percunctando atque interrogando 
elicere aliquid: aliquid ex aliquo scisci- 
tari or sciscitando elicere : expiscari ali- 
quid (i e., to fish it out of a person): rima- 
Ti (to search, as it were, through every cor- 
ner, cranny, &c., aliquid, or with deponent 
tnterrogative clause). 

FERRUGINOUS, ferrugineus (e. g., 
taste): *ferri particulas continens (con- 
tainting iron): fons ferruginei saporis (i. 
e., tasting of tron, Plin., 32, 2,8): aqua 
roa (containing iron, Sen., Quast. N., 

, 2, 1). 

FERRULE, ferreus annulus. 

FERRY. |j Trans., e. g., to ferry 
over, trajicere: transmittere: transve- 
here: transportare. |j INTRANS., trans- 


| mittere, or transire, or transjicere, or 


transgredi; vid. Syn. and phrases in To 
Cross. 

FERRY, s. || Place where a pas- 
saze-boat plies, *locus, ubi scapha est 
ad trajiciendum comparata. || Ferry- 
boat, scapha major: ponto (Cas., B.C, 
3, 29): ratis ad trajiciendum comparata 
(a raft for ferrying or crossing over). 

FERRYMAN, portitor (Sen., Benef., 6, 


18, 1. 
FERRY-MONEY, pretium vehendi (aft- 





FEST 
er Ov., Fast., 2,115): portorium (Apput, 
Met., 6, #2 180, Eime.h.). 

FERTILE, fecundus (denotes the fruit- 
fulness of a living and breeding being, 
opposed to effetus, ciroxos): fertilis: fe 
rax (denote the fruitfulness of inanimate 
and productive nature, and pprctng ager sell 
opposed to sterilis ; s: fertili 
by cultivation ; ferax, of the mere capabili- 
ty which arises from the nature of the soil. 
Cicero uses fertilis, properly ; ferax, figu- 
ratively) : uber (fertilis and ferax denoze 
Sruitfulness under the image of creatire 
and productive power, as of the father and 
mother ; uber, under the tmage of foster- 
ing and sustaining, as of the nurse, like 
ebOnvis): fragifer (denotes fertility under 
the tmage of a corn-field): fructuosus (un- 
der the image of a tree rich in fruit; ig 
xapros, Dod.). JN. uber et fertilis ; 
cundus et uber. || lpropr. ferax: fe- 
cundus: uber. Jn. uberetfecundus. A 
Sertile genius, ingenium ferax or fecun- 
dum: a fertile imagination, ingenii uber- 
tas: no branch of philosophy is more fer- 
tile than that whica treats of the duties of 
man, nullus in philosophia locus est fera- 
ciur neque uberior, quam de officiis. 

FERTILELY, fecunde: fecundius 
hele fecundissime; Plin., fertiliter, fer- 


us). 

FERTILENESS, 2 fertilitas : ubertas : 

FERTILITY, fecunditas (this of 
the mind also) {S¥n. in FERTILE]: [= 
feracitas only in Col. 

FERTILIZE, feraciorem reddere : fe- 
cundum or fertilem reddere: fecundare: 
fecunditatem dare alicui rei: uberare (all 
of land); also, \ztificare (as, Indus .... 
aqua letificat terram, Cic.): and fermen- — 
tare (of what lightens the soil, &c., Varr., 
Col.) : [>>> fetificare (Plin.): gravidare 
(properly, to make or render pregnant, 
Aur. Vict. Ep., 29, 14; but used by Cic., 
N. D., 2, 33, in an improper sense of fertil- 
bs jomeass ereked teens Ai ia 
to fertilize a ing, aliqua 
re terris dare shaeiat sa ei 

FERULE, s., friila (Greek, vap9n%, an 
umbelliferous plant [ferula, Linn.; espe- 
cialiy communis], Plin. The twigs be 
ing used to punish slaves or boys with, it 
also stands for “cane” or “rod,” as in 
English. 

FERULE, v., ferula cedere (Hor.). 

FERVENCY, fervor: ardor: impetus. 
Fervency in prayer, precum constantia 
(incessant or unt prayer ; vid. 
Tac., Germ., 8, 7): fervency of love, ardor 
(se. amoris, Tibull., 4, 12, 6), or ardentes 
amores (Cic., Fin., 2, 16, 52): with ferven- 
cy, animo et voce (literally, with heart and 
mouth ; e. g., to pray with fercency, preca- 
ri ad deos; vid. Or., Pont., 2. 6, 17): ar- 
denter (glowingly, passionately, ardently ; 
e. g., to love, aliquem diligere, Plin. Ep., 6, 
4, 3): ferventer (e. g., loqui, Cel. ap. Cic.). 

FERVENT, ardens: flagrans: fervi- 
dus: calidus. A fervent desire or long- 
ing, desiderium ardens, or (stronger) fla- 
grans: fervent lore, amor ardens (Cic.): 
to feel a fervent affection, amore ardére, 

grare : sar ccs * preces ab inti- 
mo animo profecte ; preces impensissi- 
me (Suet.): with fervent prayers, prece 
magna, cmnibus precibus: [> ardentes 
preces is without authority. 

FERVENTLY, ardenter (Cic.): fla- 
granter (Tac.): calide (Plaut.). To love 
any body fervently, ardentissime aliquem 
diligere (Plin:). 

FERVID, fervidus (e. g- fervidum et 
furiosum genus dicendi; fervida oratio): 
fervens (e.g. animus). Vid. FeErvenr. 

FERVIDLY, ardenter : fiagranter : fer- 
venter (e. g., loqui, Cel. ap. Cic., Fam.. 8, 
8, 2). : 

FERVOR. Vid. FERvEeNcy. 

FESTAL. Vid. Festiva. 

FESTER, suppurare (éntransitirely). 
Any thing festers, pus exit, effluit, effun- 
ditur ex. &e. 

FESTERED, suppuratus (though the 
verb is, tn the other forms, intransitive). 

FESTINATION, Vid. Haste. 

FESTIVAL, adj., festus: sollemnis (cel 
ehrated at certain times of the year, &C.) : 
festus ac sollemnis. Festival attire, viri- 
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Ns ernatus dierum sollemnium (of men) ; 
mundus muliebris, qui ad dies festos com- 
paratur (of women; both Col., 12, 3, 1): @ 
Jestival garb or garment, dierum soilem- 
nium vestis (after Col., 12, 3, 1); vestis 
seposita (i. e., the dress that is kept for par- 
ticular occasions, Tibuil., 2, 5, 8, Bach.) : 
in a festival garb, candide vestitus; alba- 
tus (opposed to atratus; vid. Plaut., Cas., 
4,1,9; Hor., Sat., 2, 2, 61, Heind.): [o- 
toga feriata (Plin. Ep., 7, 3, 2= toga, que 
feriatur) : festival song, carmen letum: 
@ festival day, vid. FESTIVAL, s. 

FESTIVAL, s. || As a single day, 
dies festus: dies sollemnis: dies festus ac 
sollemnis (the anniversary of any thing, 
or a feast celebrated every year) : sollemne 
(if attended by a sacrifice): dies feriatus 
(opposed to dies profestus, Plin., 18, 6, 8, 
No. 1): festum is poetical only. || With- 
out reference to its being confin- 
ed to a single day, sollemnia feriew 
dies: festi (sollemnia, as far as they are 
solemn or regularly returning days; fe- 
riw, so far as they are days of rest or rec- 
reation; festa, or, in prose, dies festi, so 
far as they are days of rejoicing, Déd.) : 
hilaria, ium, plural (a feast in honor of 
Cybele): dies leti (joyful lays, in gener- 
al): epule, que fiunt ex letitid (if the 
festival is attended by a banquet ; vid. Liv., 
22, 50, in.) : that day was a national festi- 
val, letissimus ille dies civitati illuxit: to 
decree that the anniversary of a victory 
should be observed as a solemn festival, 
decernere, ut inter festos dies referatur 
(dies), quo victoria patrata sit (Tac., Ann., 
13, 14, 4). [>> Avoid festivitas, which is 
wrong, as well as the later sollemnitas. 
Oss. For “ the festival of such or such a 
god,” the Romans had particular names, 
mostly in the neuter plural; as, Consualia, 
Palilia, &c. A marriage festival, sollem- 
nia nuptiarum (Suet., Tac.) To celebrate 
a festival, diem festum agere; during 
three days, per triduum. 

FESTIVE, festivus: festus (improperly, 
Stat.) : leetus (the proper word ; cheerfully 
excited): hilarus: hilaris (cheerfully dis- 
posed ; both of persons and the disposition 
of their mind; then of things, as day, &¢.) : 
festival attire or garb, Vid. FESTIVAL, adj. 

FESTIVITY. || Festival, vid. || Joy- 
ousness, mirth, &c., vid.: [55> festiv- 
itas in Cicero only of playful wit, &c. 

FETCH, v., petere: atterre: apportare 
(general terms for carrying or bringing 
any thing to a place): adducere (to lead 
to any place): producere (to bring forth ; 
e. g., testes): arcessere: accire (to go and 
fetch; to summon any body or have any 
body summoned to a place; with this dif- 
ference, that with arcessere the person sent 
for actually makes his appearance, whereas 
accire leaves his coming uncertain; hence 
arcessere ad aliquem, but not accire ad 
aliquem): advehere: subvehere: appor- 
tare (if by wagon or on ship-board). To 
fetch any body or to have any body fetched, 
aliquem arcessi or arcessiri jubére: to 
fetch a physician, medicum arcessere ; 
medicum ad egrotum adducere: to fetch 
water, aquam e puteo trahere (from a well 
for domestic use); aquam petere: aqua- 
tum ire (to fetch supplies of it for an army): 
to fetch wood, lignari: materiari: to fetch 
breath, spirare; spiritum ducere : to fetch 
a deep sigh, gemitum de imo pectore du- 
cere (ft): fetch him (i. e., bring him here), 
illum huc arcesse (t); huc coram addu- 
cas illum; to fetch evidence from, &c., ar- 
gumenta arcessere a, &c.; argumenta 

romere ex, &c. (e. g., from passages, ex 
Ocis) : to fetch any thing from far, or too 
far, aliquid longe petere or repetere; al- 
iquid altius or paullo altius repetere: in 
order that the tnstances or examples may 
not appear too far-fetched, ne longius abe- 
am: you need not fetch your proofs so far, 
non longe abieris (vid. Interpp. of Cic., 
Rosc. Am., 16, 47) : a sentiment that is far- 
fetched, arcessitum dictum: to fetch a good 
price, in pretio esse: to fetch no price at 
all, pretium non habére. || To FETCH 
AWAY, asportare (whether by carrying, or 
in a wagon, ship, &c.)+ avehere (either 
persons or things). || To FETCH DOWN. 
(a) Propr., deferre: depromere (of in- 
animate objects); deducere (of animate ob- 
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jects). (8) Impropr.=to humiliate, 
alicujus spiritus reprimere; frangere ali- 
quem or alicujus audaciam; comprimere 
alicujus audaciam. JN. frangere aliquem 
et comminuere. || To FETCH IN, intro 
ferre or afferre: to fetch a person in, ali- 
quem intro adducere: fetch him in to me, 
illum hue intro adducas. || To FeTcH 
OFF, amovére: demovére: removére: 
auferre: avehere: abducere: deportare 
{Syn. in TO REMOVE]. ||'To FETCH ouT, 
efferre (by carrying): educere (by lead- 
ing or drawing): elicere ex, &c. (by al- 
luring inducements): depromere (to fetch 
or fetch out from; pecuniam ex arca, ex 
zrario). || TO FETCH OVER, traducere. 
|| Zio fetch about: the wind has fetched 
about to the south, ventus se vertit in Af- 
ricam. 

FETCH, s. Vid. Tricx, s. 

FETID, male olens (general term, emit- 
ting a bad smell): {cetidus (exhaling a 
very bad smell; e. g., of the breath or mouth, 
anima or os): putidus (that is in a state 
of puirefaction ; e. g., ulcer, ulcus). To 
be fetid, male olére; foetére ; putére. 

FETIDNESS, odor malus; also, from 
context, odor only; e. g., odore preterire 
pistrinum nemo potest: foetor (arising 
hig putrefaction ; also, general term for 

ad smell, since olor, the propcr word for 
stench, was expunged as too vulgar a term; 
vid. Déd., Syn., 3, p. 129). 

FETLOCK (of horses), cirrus tibialis 
(Veget., 4,1). Fetlock-joint, gamba (e. g., 
tollit altius crura, et inflectione geniculo- 
rum atque gambarum molliter vehit, Ve- 
ge., 1, 56). 

FETTER, v., compedes indere alicui: 
pedica coartare (Appul.): pedica capere 
(equum, Liv.). To be fettered, compedi- 
bus astrictum esse : [>> compedire. pre- 
and post-classical, Varr, ap. Non., Cat. ; 
servi compediti. || Impropr., compede 
tenére aliquem; pedicis alicujus rei alli- 
gare aliquem (Appul.). Vid. ro HAMPER. 

FETTER, s., compes (shackle, for the 
lower part of the thigh, to prevent escape, 
mostly made of wood, but also of iron; 
trop. like vinculum = means of coercion ; 
vid. Cic., Tusc., 1,31, 75, vincula and com- 
pedes corporis, i. e., the body hdlding the 
soul in fetters ; and improperly, e. g., gra- 
ta compede juvenem tenére): pedica (az 
tron for fettering the feet, e. g., af a slave, 
an ox, a horse on the pasture, &c.). To 
put any body in fetters, alicui compedes 
indere: the mind when freed from the fet- 
ters of the body, animus corpore solutus. 
Uf fetter =chain, vid. 

FEUD. || Feod [vid. Fer]. |] Dead- 
ly quarrel, &c., inimicitiw, &c. Vid. 
QUARREL. 

FEUDAL. in late forensic Latin, * feu- 
dalis: feudal estate, predium velut fidu- 
ciarium datum (after Liv., 32, 28, p. in.): 
pra-dium beneficiarium (after Sen. Ep., 
90, 2): feudal law, ew leges, que ad 
prwedia beneficiaria pertinent; *jus feu- 
dale (technical term) : feudal estate, or land 
possessed under feudal law, ager velut fidu- 
ciarius (after Liv., 32, 28, p. in.); ager 
beneticiarius (after Sen. Ep., 90, 2): feu- 
dal contract; vid. “letter of FEOorFF- 
MENT :” feudal service, * officia a benefici- 
ario or a cliente prwstanda: the feudal 
lord, * patronus; *dominus feudi (¢echnic- 
al term): feudal heir, *heres prvedii ve- 
lut fiduciarii; * heres preedii beneticiarii : 
feudal estate, emphyteusis (Cod. Just., 4, 
66, 1; Justin. Inst., 3, 25,3): feudal oath, 
* sacramentum, quod patrono dicitur. 

FEVER, febris. Fevers, tebrium vale- 
tudines (as a class of disorders, Plin.). A 
tertian, quartan fever, febris tertiana, quar- 
tana; mostly tertiana, quartana only; also, 
febris tertiis (quartis) diebus decurrens 
(vid. Gell., 17, 12, in.): @ hot, cold, slow, 
putrid fever, febris ardens, frigida, lenta 
(or tenui peste repens, Sen. Ep., 95; op- 
posed to the febrium genus impetu swvi- 
entium), *putrida: to catch or take a Sfe- 
ver, in febrim incidere; febrim nancisci ; 
febri corripi: to have a fever, febrim ha- 
bére, pati: affectum esse tebri (general 
term for having the disorder) ; tebrire ; 
wstu febrique jactari (to be in a fever); 
febricitare (to be feverish, to have a fever): 
to have no fever, febri carére: to recover 
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from a quartan fever, quartanam passum 
convalescere, viresque integras recupera- 
re (Gell.): the fever begins, febris accedit, 
incipit; z¢creases, augetur, increscit; is 
diminished, levatur, conquiescit (Cels., 2, 
8); decrescit; returns, repetit; contin- 
ues, continuat; leaves any body, decedit, 
ab aliquo discedit, desinit, finitur ( 

not relinquit aliquem); aliquis febre 
(Cels.), or a febre (Plin.), liberatur: te 
drive away a fever, cure a fever, febrim 
abigere, discutere: to bring back the fever 
febrim reducere : to cause a fever, febrim 
afferre: when the fever is most violent, in 
ipso febris impetu: to return home with a 
Jever, cum febri domum redire : to be ill, 
but without any fever, sine febri labora- 
re. If the fever continues, si febris manet 
(Cels.): @ slight fever, febricula. 

FEVER, v., febrim afferre. 


FEVERISH, ) febriculosus (Cazuil., 6, 
FEVEROUS, 4; Gell., 20, 1, mor 
FEVERY, bus): @ feverish at- 


tack, febricula: to have a feverish attack, 
in febriculam incidere. [Vid. FEVER]. 
|| Impropr. Burning, vehement, ar- 
dens; fervens or fervidus; wstuosus. 
Syn. in Heat. 

FEW, pauci (d\tyo.; opposed to com- 
plures, with substantives in the plural ; the 
singular, paucus, is foreign to standard 
prose): few people, pauci: very few, per- 
pauci; perquam pauci; paucissimi: not 
a few (i. e., persons), multi (many) ; ple- 
rique (a@ great many, a great number) : 
Sew things, pauca (noun plural): in a few 
words, paucis verbis ; also, paucis only; 
as few as possible, quam minime multi. 
How few are there who ...7 quotusquisque 
est, qui, &c. (with subjunctive). 

FEWNESS, paucitas: exiguitas. Few- 
ness of friends, penuria amicorum. [Vid., 
also, WANT.] || Rarity, raritas (the rare 
existence or presence of any thing). 

FIAT. Vid. Commanp. 

PIB. s.. Vid. Li, 8: 

FIB, v. Vid. ro Lr. 

FIBBER. Vid. Liar. 

FIBRE, fibra (in bodies and plants) . 
pecten (the cross-fibres of trees): capilla 
mentum (the fibres of the root collectively 
Plin.): filum pretenue (very fine thread 
of flar, wool, &e.; then of other things). 

FIBROUS, fibratus. 

FICKLE, inconstans: varius : mobilis - 
levis: mutabilis: infidelis : infirmus [vid 
CHANGEABLE]: incertus: instabilis. 

FICKLELY, inconstanter. 

FICKLENESS, inconstantia : varietas : 
infidelitas: levitas: mutabilitas mentis : 
mobilitas: infirmitas, (Syn. in INcon: 
sTANCY.] JN. varietas atque infidelitas ; 
levitas et intirmitas:; inconstantia muta- 
bilitasque mentis: mobilitas (properly, moe 
bility of any thing round its centre, and 
thus tropically used by Cic., De Divin., 2 
6, 15, and Plin., 37, 1, 2, for “ficklenesa 
of fortune,” fortune): instabilitas (e. g., 
mentis, Plin., 24, 17, 102). 

FICTION. || Figment, vid. |] As act, 
fictio (Quint.) : confictio (Cic.). 

FICTITIOUS, fictus : confictus : com- 
menticius ({g not fictititius). Fictitious 
gods, dii adumbrati: dii ficti et commen- 
ticii. A fictitious case, fictio (in rhetoric, 
Quint.). 

FICTITIOUSLY, ficte (false). 

FIDDLE, s., * violina (perhaps with the 
clause “que dicitur,” for fides has too 
general a meaning): to play on the fiddle, 
* violind canere ; well, scite. 

FIDDLE, v., *violind canere. [Vid. 
Fippir, s.)_ || Zo trifle, nugari: nugas 
agere: delectari nugis (Cic.). 

FIDDLE-FADDLE, s., nuge: gerre. 
A fiddle-faddle person, gerro iners (Ter.) : 
nuguator, . 

FIDDLE-FADDLE, v. Vid. ro FrippLe 
= trifle, 

FIDDLER, *violinista (analogous to 
citharista, KOapiorys). Feminine, * vio- 
linistria (e@nalogous to citharistria, x:Oa- 
plarpia). 

FIDDLE-STICK, perhaps plectrum. 
|| Interjection, instead of “nonsense ™ 
gerre ! (Plaut.). 

FIDDLE-STRING, chorda (xopé7), or 
pure Latin, fides (the single catgut string 
of a stringed instrument. Fides, however 
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ganas, as single string, only Cic., Fin. 4, 
7, 75, Orelli, N. cr.): nervus (veipoy, @ 
string made of the sinews of an animal, 
but also of guts). Vid. remark on STRING. 
FIDELITY. Vid. Fatru. 
FIDGF, 2v., vel de minimis rebus 
FIDGET, sollicitum esse; quiesce- 
re non posse, &c,: to fidge about, sursum 
deorsum cursitare (to run up and down). 
FIDUCIAL. Vid. ConFIDENT. 
FJDUCIARY, fidei-commissarius (se. 
heres, Ulp., Dig.) : fiduciarius (relating to 
, &c., held as a fidei-commissum). 


‘J ? 
* qui hominem sold fide justificari ita cre- 
dit, ut bona opera minus necessaria esse 


utet. 
J FIE, énterj., phui! turpe dictu! proh pu- 
dor! (for shame !) O indignum facinus ! 

FIEF. || The right bestowed on 
any body, beneficium: *feudum (ech- 
nical term). || The estate held as a 
fief, predium velut fiduciarium datum 
(after Liv., 32, 28, p. in.): preedium bene- 
ficiarium (after Sen. Ep., 90,3). To give 
any body any thing as a fief, predium ve- 
lut fiduciarium alicui dare (after Liv., 32, 
28, p. in.): to receive any thing as @ fief, 
predium velut fiduciarium ab aliquo ac- 
cipere. (after the above passage): landed 
property held as a fief, ager velut fiducia- 
Trius (after Liv., 32, 28, p. in.); ager bene- 
ficiarius (after Sen. Ep., 90, 2): that may 
be held as @ fief, quod velut beneficium 
dari potest (in forensic Latin, feudalis) : 
the deed relating to the fief ; i. e., the deed 
of feojfment, * literee beneticiarise : the heir 
of an estate held as a fief, heres predii ve- 
lut tiduciarii; * heres preedii beneficiarii. 

FIELD. || Area or surface, campus 
(general term). || Agricultural land 





FIER 
ferre adversus aliquem (properly); op- 
pugnare ali uratively, to confute 


any body's opinion); in aciem (dimica- 
tionemque) venire (Cic.; i. e., to prepare 
Sor battle): to have taken the field against 
any body, castra habére contra aliquem: 
to remain master of the field, superiorem 
discedere ; vincere ( properly and improp- 
erly). || lrpropr. || Compass or space 
(for doing any action in), campus (Ee. g., 
to every body the field of honor and glory 
is open, ovanibus patet honoris et gloria 
campus, Plin., Paneg., 70, 8): @ field for 
the display of eloquence, campus, in quo 
oratio exsultare possit (i. e., @ topic that 
affords scope for ce): he has an am- 
ple field before him for displaying his act- 
ivity, latissime manat ejus industria: the 
field of history has not yet been cultivated 
by us, abest historia literis nostris : a wide 
field for my exertions lies before me, patet 
area lata in curas meas (f). || The field 
ofa * area or solum scuti. 

FIELD-BASIL, * clinopodium vulgare. 

FIELD-DAY, * tempus exercitationis 
(i. e., the time). 

FIELD-FARE, * turdus pilaris (Linn.). 

FIELD-MARSHAL, prefectus or pre- 
positus (general term): dux summus: 
imperator (as title of meritorious generals ; 
vid. Tac., Ann., 2,74, 4; Vell., 2, 125,5). Of 
course, none of these will convey the exact 
meaning. 

FIELD-MOUSE, mus rusticus, agrestis 
Tt): * mus arvalis (Linn.). 

FIELD-PIECE. Vid. Cannon. 

FIEND. Vid. Devin. 

FIEND-LIKE. Vid. DEvitisH. 

FIERCE, ferox (fierce, with reference to 
character): furens (in @ state of fury or 
passion): furiosus (full of rage ; raging, 
in @ physical sense) : furibundus (uttering 





, or plural, agri (open field ; opposed 

a head that is built upon or planted with 
trees ; hence opposed to town, village, &c.) : 
agellus (@ small field): campus (feld, as 
comparatively level, lying low, &c.; op- 
sed to mons, collis) : preediolum (if any 
building be attached to it): arvum (a field 
that is or may be sown upon): seges or se- 
getes (the field, with reference to the fruit 
or its produce): novalis ager, or merely 
novalis, novale (“ager qui intermittitur a 
novando novalis dicitur,” Varr.; also 
ground recently broken up): campus ara- 
bilis (land that may be turned into a field): 
solum (the soil). A field that has not been 
sown on before, ager ferus (Fest.), or ager 
silvester ( da to ager cultus, Col, 
Praf., 25): an uncultivated field, ager ru- 
dis: a fertile and rich field, ager crassus, 
pinguis (opposed to ager jejunus); ager 
bene natus ( to ager male natus, 
Varr., R. R, 1, 6, 1); ager frugifer, fe- 
rax. A corn-field, arvum, or plural, ar- 
va: possessing many fields, agrosus : 
work or labor in the field, opus rusticum : 
green fields [vid. MEapow]. || Field of 
battle, locus pugn® or proelii: loca pug- 
nz (general term, the latter with reference 
to different portions of the whole battle- 
field ; vid. Ces., B. G., 2, 27): locus, quo 
or ubi pugnatum est (the place where the 
combat took pel : acies (the combat it- 
self; e. g., to be sent or dispatched from the 
field by any body, ex ipsa acie mitti ab al- 
iquo, Liv., 23, 11, 7): tn the field, in cas- 
tris; bello: at home and in the field, domi 
bellique; domi belloque ; domi militizque 
(seldom in any other form, and only when an 
emphasis is placed on belli and militiz ; oth- 
erwise belli domique: militie domique) : 
as well at home asin the field, et domi et mili- 
tie ; et domiet belli (seldom, and rather po- 
etical, militieque domique) : either at home 
or in the field, vel domi vel belli: equally 
great at home and tn the field, magnus bel- 
lo nec minor pace; non prestantior in 
armis quam in toga: to take the field, ad 
bellum proficisci (of the soldiers and the 
general) ; exercitum or milites in expedi- 
tionem educere (of the general): to take 
the field (on leaving winter-quarters), co- 
pias extrahere ex hibernaculis (of the gen- 
eral) ; hiberna relinquere (of the soldiers) : 
Miltiades alone insisted on taking the field 
as soon as possible, unus Miltiades niteba- 
tur, ut primo quoque tempore castra fie- 
rent: to take the field against any body, 
proficisci contra aliquem; arma caji2re or 





or displaying signs of rage): seevus (cru- 
el, savage): torvus: trux (of the looks of 
him who is in a passion, then of the person 
himself who has a fierce look). The fierce 
lioness, leena torva: @ fierce face, vultus 
torvus, trux: a@ fierce look, oculi truces: 
to cast around menacing and fierce looks 
at, &c., circumferre truces minaciter ocu- 
los ad, &c. 

FIERCELY, ferociter: furiose: furen- 
ter (Syn. in Furious]: magno impetu 
(e. g., to attack): vehementer (with vio- 


FIERCENESS, ferocitas : ferocia (most- 
ly of natural and wild courage: ferocia, 
as a habit ; ferocitas, as showing itself in 
action, Did.; but also used of vehemence 
of character, sometimes in a good, but most- 
ly in a bad sense): furor (fury): s@vitia 
(cruelty): swva vis alicujus rei (the vio- 
lence of any thing; e. g., of an illness, 
morbi). To tame, &c., any body's fierce- 
ness, ferocitatem alicujus comprimere. 

FIERINESS, impetus (the taward im- 
pulse): calor (warmth, zeal with which we 
do any thing): ardor (great vivacity, 
Slow, especially of the mind): ferocia 
(fiery temper, e. g., of young men; also, 
improperly, of wine, vini, Plin.): ferocitas 
(e. g., of horses ; as ferocia, then manifest 
ing itself? The fieriness of the mind, vig- 
or, ardor, fervor animi or mentis; of 
youth, juvenilis ardor; ferocia juvenum , 
ardor etatis: natural fieriness of temper, 
quedam animi incitatio atque alacritas 
naturaliter innata. 

FIERY. jj Propr., igneus: ardens 
(glowing, &c.). || Impropr. (a) Spark- 
ling, ardens: fulgens. Fiery eyes, oculi 
ardentes, fulgentes: fiery color, coloris 
flamma. (6) Strong; e.g., wine, vinum 
validum (opposed to imbecillum, Plin.. 14, 
21, 27): vinum fervidum (hot, Hor., Sat., 
2, 8, 38). (c) Full of spiritual or 
mental fire, &c., ardens (on /ire, as it 
were; of the mind, a poet, &c.): fervidus 
(boiling up, as it were, with inward power 
or vivacity; e. g., youth, a@ speech): acer 
(energetic, strong, &c.; e. g., of an orator 
or his speech): calidus (full of warmth, 
&c., of the blood ; also of a man himself). 
A fiery oratio ardens, fervida; ora- 
tionis incitatio : to be a fiery speaker, acrem 
esse in dicendo: fiery minds, ingenia fer- 
vida: a fiery horse, equus calidus or acer ; 
equus ferocitate exsultans (while exhibit- 
ing his fiery temper): a fiery mind or tem- 
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perament, ingenium ardens or fervidum 
@ fiery youth, or a youth of fiery character 
juvenis ferventis animi. 

FIFE, fistula (any pipe or tube ; also the 
shepherd's pipe): tibia (flute-like pipe). 

FIFER, fistulator: tibicen. 4 ; 

FIFTEEN, quindecim: decem quin- 
que. Fiftcen apiece, quini deni; quinde- 
mis Smee, quini deni ( fifteen at once)- 
quindecies tantum ; vid. the examples in 
Five-Fotp. The field bears fifteen-fola, 
ager efficit cum quinto decimo : the fif- 
i to triumviri), quinde- 


ing the fifteen, 


quinta : q 

three fifths, e. g., of an hour, quinte partes 
hore tres (Plin., 6, 34, 39): happening 
every fifth year, quinquennalis. 

FIFTHLY. Vid. FirTu. 

FIFTIETH, quinquagesimus: one who 
i in his fiftieth year, homo quinquagena- 

jas. 

FIFTY, quinquaginta: each fifty, quir 
quageni (i. e., fifty at once, espectally a 
substantives that are used in the plure 
number only; e. g., quinquagene litere, 
Jifty leters, whereas quinquaginta liters 
= fifty alphabetic letters): consisting of 
Jifty, or containing fifty, fifty years old, or 
of age, quinquagenarius : a tube fifty inches 
tn diameter, fistula quinquagenaria : fifty 
times, quinquagies. 

FIG. || The tree, arbor fici: ficus (cuxy, 
* ficus carica, Linn.) : caprificus (épcveés, 
a wild fig-tree, the fruit of which does no 
become ripe): sycomodrus (the Egyptian 
Jfig-tree, * ficus sycomorus, Linn.) : a place 
planted with fig-trees or figs, ficétum: of 
a fig, ficulnus or ficulneus: wood of a fiz, 
lignum ficulnmeum. || The frwit, ficus: 
the green or unripe fig, grossus: the dried 
fig, carica: good Caunean figs, Caunex: 
@ small fig, ficulus: ing or relating 
to figs, ficarius: a fig-leaf, folium ficulne- 
um: a fig-garden, ficétum: a fig-kernel, 
granum fici: stewed figs, sycatum (Apic.): 
wine made of figs, sycites; vinum e fico 
factum or expressum (vid. Plin., 14, 16, 
18, No. 3): not to care a fig about or for 
any thing, aliquid flocci non facere (Cic.), 
or non pendere (Plaut., &c.); non pili 
unius facere (Catull.); non nauci habére 
(Enn, ap. Cic.); non assis, ne teruncii 
quidem facere ; non unius assis estimare. 

FIGHT, pugnare (denotes a formal in- 
tentional battle, and that on its fairest side, 
as requiring skill and courage): confii- 
gere (with or without armis, manu, pro- 
lio, denotes any engagement, often in con- 
sequence of an accidental collision ; and on 


legibus, patria, libertate ; and improperly, 
: expressed by de; di- 
micare de capite, fama, civitate, gloria, 
&c.; also with preelio, acie): digiadiari 
(to fight with sword or poniard, like a prac- 
ticed gladiator or in: to fence with 
each other, digladiari inter se): prceliari 
(Did. makes prelium the occasional en- 
gagement of particular divisions of the 
army ; but it would rather ary refer te 





FIGU 


FILE 


the military movements, positions, &c., of | et forma; forma ac figura; forma figura- 


an engagement; also, improperly, with 
words): conflictari, with any body, cum 
aliquo (e. g., cum adversa fortuna, Nep.): 
depugnare: decertare (= pugnare, cer- 
tare, with the added notion of perseverance 
till one party is defeated ; depugnare also 
of gladiators ; used also improperly, cum 
fame): arma ferre in or contra aliquem (to 
take up arms against him): contendere: 
certare: concertare : decertare (with ref- 
erence to the contest, armis, prcelio, acie) : 
proelium or pugnam facere or edere (to 
Sight a battle): luctari (as a wrestler ; 
also, cum fluctibus): pugilare (to box). To 
Sight a battle, proelium or pugnam tacere 
or edere: preeliari (general term) ; pro- 
lio decertare, or decernere, or dimicare: 
to fight for any thing (e. g., for one’s coun- 
try, &c.), pugnare, dimicare, decernere 
prore; with a sword, ferro decernere : to 
fight a duel, ex provocatione dimicare: 
to fight any body, manu confligere cum 
aliquo: to fight with fists, heels, eth, &c., 
pugnis contendere ; pugnis, calcibus, mor- 
su certare: to fight about any thing, pug- 
nare, certare, contendere, dimicare, de 
re: he challenged their king to fight a duel 
with him, sibi regem eorum privatum hos- 
tem deposcit (Justin., 12, 8, 3): to fight 
against an opinion, sententiam impug- 
nare: to fight against any body, pugnare 
in hostem (Ziv.); adversus multitudinem 
(Sall.) : to fight a battle with any body, pug- 
ham committere cum aliquo. To fight 
one’s way through the very midst of the en- 
emy, per medios or per mediam hostium 
aciem perrumpere: to fight one’s way to 
any body, ad aliquem erumpere: to fight 
one’s way through a crowd, penetrare per 
densam turbam: to fight it out, armis dis- 
ceptare de re. 

FIGHT, s. Vid. Barrie, ComBar. 

FIGHTER. Vid. Compartant. 

FIGHTING, dimicatio, &e. Sometimes 
pugna, bellum; but in the oblique cases 
mostly by gerund: used or accustomed to 
fighting, * bello assuetus: fond of fight- 
tng, alacer ad pugnandum : cupidus pug- 
nandi or pugnw: cupidus bellandi: cer- 
taminis avidus: some hard fighting, dies 
gravissimus (i. e., a day of hard fightin 
Cas., B. G., 5, 43) : there ae a eae nara 
Sighting throughout the day, egre is dies 
sustentabatur: there was, &c., by our 
troops, hic dies nostris longe gravissimus 
fuit: there was some hard fighting going 
on, acriter pugnabatur, magna vi certaba- 
tur; acriter or acerrime preeliabantur (sc, 
nostri et hostes). ‘ 

FIGMENT, commentum: fabula com- 
menticia. {2° Figmentum has no sufi- 
cient authority, Gell., Appul. 

FIG-PECKER, ficediila (* motacilla fice- 
dia, Linn.). 

FIG-TREE. Vid. Fie. 

FIG-WORT, scrophularia (Linn.). 

FIGURATE, figuratus. Vid. Fiaura- 
TIVE. . 

FIGURATELY, * figurata oratione. 

. FIGURATION, figuratio: formatio (as 
action): figura: forma: species (Syn. in 
Figure]. Jn. conformatio et figura. 

FIGURATIVE, *imagine expressus: 
figuratus (e. g., oratio, verbum, Quint.) : 
translatus (metaphorical; e. g., verbum; 
opposed to verbum proprium): mutatus 
(Cic., Or., 27, “a translatis distinguit 
mutata, ita ut illaad metaphoram... 
hee ad tropos pertineant,” Ern., Lez. 
Rhet., p. 405): a figurative expression, ver- 
borum immutatio (Cic., Brut., 17, 69): to 
use a word in a figurative sense, verbum 
assumere (Quint., 11, 1, 121). 

FIGURATIVELY, per figuram: per 
translationem: * figurata oratione ; or aft- 
er the Greek forms, tropice or metaphori- 
ce. Sometimes tecte (in an oblique or con- 
cealed manner) may serve. [og Figurate 
late (Ascon.). To use a word figuratively, 
verbum assumere (Quint. 11, 1, 121). 

SIGURE, figura (general term for shape, 
with reference to its outline, oxijua): for- 
ma (the form, with reference to internal 
properties with which it corresponds ; to 
color and beauty as well as to outline, pop- 
$7) : species (the external appearance, 
whether agreeing with the real nature of 
the thing mae or not, eldos). JN. figura 


que; tigura et species; forma atque spe- 
cies ; species atque figura or forma. Gco- 
metrical figures, forme (39> not figure) 
geometrice (Cic., Rep., 1, 17) : descrip- 
tiones (Cic., Tusc., 1,17, 38). So in draw- 
ing, “ figure” is forma, not figura. To de- 
wscribe geometrical figures, formas geome- 
tricas describere. The figure of a man, 
or the human figure, figura hominum or 
humana; humana species ac figura; hu- 
mana forma. To cut a bad figure in any 
thing, * parum honest sunt mew partes 
in aliqua re: he cut but an indifferent fig- 
ure, *minus splendide se gessit. || Jn 
rhetoric, forma: orationis lumen, or in- 
signe, or ornamentum (Cicero uses these 
expressions ; but figura, which afterward be- 
came a technical term, is to be preferred to 
them; Cicero himself prepared the way for 
its adoption; e. g., sententiw et earum 
forme, tamquam figure. De Opt. 
Gen. Orat., 5, 14): oratorical figures, ora- 
tionis ornamenta; verborum exornatio- 
nes (Auct. ad Herenn.). {37> “ Meta- 
phors,” translatio, and “tropes,” tropus, 
are distinguished from tigure by Quint., 


Ofals A 

FIGURE, v. || To form into a de- 
termined shape, fingere: tigurare: for- 
mare: formam alicujus rei facere: ima- 
ginem alicujus rei ducere; from any thing, 
ex re (to form an image out of any shape- 
less mass). [Vid. TO Form.] JN. fingere 
etformare. To figure any thing, aliquid 
in formam alicujus rei redigere. [Vid., 
also, To Form.] || Z'o depict, vid. || Zo 
represent, as a type, representare ef- 
figiem or speciem alicujus rei (to have or 
bear the image or look of any thing): indi- 
care: significare (to indicate, to signify). 
|| Zo diversify with figures, figuris 
ornare or variare (Qu?nt.): distinguere 
(to ornament a surface by bright or other 
striking objects placed at intervals). JN. 
distinguere et ornare: ornare et distin- 
guere. Figured goblets, celata pocula. 
|| Zo conceive a notion of any 
thing, or to represent to one’s mind, 
cogitatione sibi tingere: animo sibi effin- 
gere: animo concipere: to figure any 

thing to one’s self, proponere sibi ante 
oculos animumque. 

FILACEOUS, usque in fila attenuatus. 

FILAMENT, filum pretenue (thin 
thread of flax or wool; then, by analogy, 
also of other things). But filamentum 
may be used as botanical technical term. 

FILBERT, nux avellana, or avellana 
only: the tree or bush, corylus (x‘pudos), 
or pure Latin, nux avellana (Plin., 16, 
30, 52): made of a filbert-tree, colurnus : a 
Jilbert hedge, corylétum. 

FILCH, clepere (implying contemptible- 
ness Qf the action ; an obsolete word, which 
has, however, remained in use when joined 
with another verb ; e. g., rapere et clepere; 
i.e. to rob and filch; vid. Cic., De Rep., 4, 
5; Prud., Psychom., 562); from any body, 
alicui aliquid: surripere alicui aliquid or 
aliquid ab aliquo (which is a less expressive 
and strong term, and may be used of any 
kind of theft, even if practiced as a mere 

joke; e. g., multa a Nevio surripuisse) : 
urto subducere. Vid. TO Srrau. 

FILCHER. Vid. Turer. 

FILCHING, Vid. THeErr. 

FILE, s. || A thread, filam: linum. 
[Vid. TurEap.] || Papers filed on a 
string. (The Romans, for that purpose, 
used the “ scapus” [a sort of rolling-pin} 
to collect or wrap papers round, which lat- 
ter was called “volumen”). || A line of 
troops, ordo. Rank and file, milites 
gregarii (but only in a depreciating sense; 
as milites alone = ‘common soldiers ;” 
opposed to officers). || List of soldiers, 
&c., index (general term for catalogue) : 
numeri (of soldiers ; for which matricula 
was used late in the time of the emperors, 
Torrent., Suet., Vesp., 6). || A mechan- 
icalinstrument, lima; torub or smooth 
with a file, lima persequi: perpolire. — 

FILE, x. || 7'o put on a string, in- 
serere lino (e. g., pearls, Tert., Hab. Mul., 
9, ‘“ margaritas inserere lino”) : resticulam 
or resticulas perserere per, &c. (to run a 
string through any thing, in order to sus- 





pend the object afterward by it; e. g., res- 





FILL 


ticulas per ficos maturas perserere, Varr., 
R. R., 1, 41,5). || Zo file a billina 
court of justice (vid. “bring an Ac- 
TION” |. || Lo rub down with a file 
eee FILE, substantive]. || To F ioctn off, 
elimare (if with a file, lima): descobina- 
re (if with a rasp, scobina) : also lima po- 
lire, properly and improperly. 
ILE, v., INTRANS., perhaps in acie pro- 
cedere. 

FILIAL, pius erga parentes, &c. (with 
reference to behavior toward parents, rela 
tions, &c.; ‘erga parentes,” &c., 
also be left out, if it can be understood from 
the context); also circumlocution by geni- 
tive, liberorum; e. g., it is a filial duty, est 
liberorum: filtal love or affection, pietas 
erga parentes, &c.; vid. the remark on 
“plus :” to cherish with filial affection, per- 
haps aliquem pie or pietate colere (a fa- 
ther, a mother); aliquem patris (matris) 
loco colere (i. e., as a father or a mother) 

FILIALLY, pie. 

FILINGS, scobis elimata, delimata, 
also scobis only: ramenta are what are 
shaven of. Brass filings, delimata eris 
scobis (Plin., 34, 26); hence iron filings, 
* delimata ferri scobis, &c. Ivory filings, 
scobis eboris (Cels., 5, 5). (Priscian has 
scobs neuter, and in Celsus and Columella 
scrobis is found). 

FILL, rrans., complére (éo fill com- 
pletely; e. g., fossas sarmentis et virgul- 
tis; vascula; paginam ; and figuratively, 
omnia terrore ; aliquem gaudio, bona spe, 
&c.; also to fill with the full complement ; 
e. g., legiones): implére (to fill by some- 
thing put into it; e. g. ollam, pateram, 
gremium, &c.; also libros, volumina, and 
se sanguine, &c.): explére (to jill out, so 
that no vacuum is left inside, quasi rimas 
explére, mundum bonis omnibus, &c.): 
opplére (to fill any thing, of which it also 
covers the surface, nives omnia; Greciam 
hee opinio opplevit): replére (to fill 
again; e. g., exhaustas domos; also to 
fill full, campos strage hostium). <All 
these, any thing with any thing, aliquid al- 
iqua re, except that Livy has replére alicu- 
jus rei, and Cicero ollam denariorum im- 
plére, and carcer mercatorum comple- 
tus: farcire (to stuff; e. g., a cushion, a 
pillow, &c., with roses) : retercire (to cram 
full): cumulare (to heap), aliquid aliqua 
re. To be filled full of meat and drink, 
cibo et potione completum esse ; epulis 
refertum esse: to fill one’s self full with 
food, se ingurgitare cibis ; of wine, vino se 
onerare: vino obrui or se obruere: to fill 
any thing ; i.e., to pour liquid into a vessel, 
plene infundere (to fill to the brim) : to filt 
a place with people, locum complére ho- 
minibus (a prison, carcerem) ; locum fre- 
quentare (to cause any place\to be filled 
with people): to fill a page, paginam com- 
plére: Chrysippus has filled whole volumes 
on the subject, de quibus volumina imple- 
ta sunt a Chrysippo: what is this ravish- 
ing sound that fills my ears ? qui complet 
aures meas tam dulcis sonus? (Cic., 
Somn. Scip., 5): to fill the earth with the 
glory of one’s name, implére orbem terra- 
rum nominis sui glorid. || 7’o occupy 
(an office, &c.), locum obtinére: to 
fill a priesthood, sacerdotio preditum 
esse. || To r1LL out. To fill one’s self 
out, complere se (cibo, &c). || To FILL 
up, explére: implére (quite full to the 
brim) : to fill up a ditch, fossam complére 
(e. g., sarmentis et virgultis), or implére 
(e. g., aggere, with rubbish) ; the gaps with 
stones, intervalla saxis effarcire. ; 

FILL, INTRANS., compleri: impleri C 
expleri : sa eae repleri. [S¥N. in TO 
FILu.] A ship fills with water, alveus na- 
vis haurit aquas (t) ; (omnibus) compagi- 
bus aquam accipere (¢o be filling with wa@- 
ter through the seams). 

FILLET. || A tie for the forehead, 
fascia (general term) : vitta (worn by priests 
and other sacred persons, more especially, 
however, by women): nimbus (worn by fe 
males, in order to make the forchead look 
smaller, Plaut., Pen. 1, 2, 135). Orna- 
mented with a fillet, vittatus. || Of a col- 
umn, corona: [o> fascia, Vitr., 3, 3, ts 
a division of the  foorehgs a roast 

illet (of veal), lumbus assatus. _ 

o TELA s, talistrum (Suet., T2d., 68, in.) 


FIND 
FILLIP, v., *tulistrum alicui infrin- | 


FLLLY, equula 

FILM, cutcula: membranula: pellicu- 
Ja. Syn. in SKIN. 

FILMY, membranaceus. 

FILTER, gest percolare (gen- 

FILTRATE, eral technical terms) : 
i (in order to make clear). 

FILTER, s., célum. 


ie., earth and water): conum (mire, mud, 
as defiling and disgusting): illuvies (heap- 
ed up dirt, &c., that has gradually collect- 
ed, and become a large offensive mass) : pur- 
gamentum (offscourings, foul water, &c.). 
Covered with filth, oblitus iuto, limo, ce- 
no; obsitus sordibus, squalore, pedore ; 
squalore sordidus; pedore horridus: to 
be covered with filth, sita squalére. 

FILTHILY, sordide, obscene. Syn. 
tm Fintuy. 

FILTHY. Vid. Drery. 

FILTRATION, percolatio (e. g., uti per- 
colationibus aque transmutari possint, 
Vitr., 8, 7). 

FIN, piona. 

FINABLE. To be finable, multam com- 
misisse: to become fixable, multam com- 
mittere. 


FINAL, ultimus: extremus: novissi- 
mus [SyN. in Last]: immutabilis (un- 
changeable). A final edict, edictum pe- 
remtorium. Jn philosophical language, 
* finem significans ([>>>~ not finalis in any 
sense). A final cause, ultima causa (the 
most remote, but original and primary). 

FINALLY, ad ultimum: ad extremum: 
denique : postremo (in the enumeration 

several things ; postremo only before 

very last ; the other three before the last, 
or last but one): novissime (in reference 
to other preceding occurrences, Hirt., B. G., 
8, 48; Cic., Fam., 10, 24): quod superest: 
quod reliquum est: quod restat: quod 
extremum est (in introducing a conclu- 
sion, &c., appended to several preceding 
divisions of a di. se). 

FINANCE. Of a private individ. 
wal, res familiaris (i e., property): vecti- 
gal, or in plural, vectigalia (i. e. revenues) : 
Jfnances that are ina state, res famili- 
aris perturbata: any body’s finances are in 
a bad state, comminutus est aliquis re fa- 
miliari. || Of a state or prince, vec- 
tigalia (revenue of the state): wrarium (the 
treasury) : fiscus (private treasury of a 
prince, in the time of the emperors). To 
regulate the finances, vectigalia or rem 
publicam ordinare (after Hor., Od., 2, 1, 
10): things pertaining to the finances, 
financial matters, * res ad vectigalia (or ad 
#rarlum) pertinentes; also respublica 
(after the Greek xoXtreia, according to 
Morgenstern, in Seebode’s Archiv., 1829, 
No. 17, p. 68; e.g, modica respublica 
novis sumtibus atterebatur, Plin. Ep., 9, 
33, 10): the science of finance, doctrina re- 
rum ad vectigalia pertinentium : the ad- 
ministration of the finances, cura #rarii 
(Suet., Oct., 36): minister of finance ; i. e., 
our “ frst lord of the treasury,” cui cura 
gerarii tradita est (after Suet., Oct., 36). 

FINANCIAL, ad vectigalia or ad wrari- 
um pertinens: the financial department, 


erarii. 

FINANCIER. Vid. Finance. 

FINCH, * fringilla (Linn.). 

FIND. || To discorer, &c., invenire 
(the proper word, of one who arrives at the 
knowledge of what has hitherto been un- 
known to him, sera flare thing is 
Sound unintentionally and without effort, 
sipicxey; but observe, invenire, as the ge- 
neric term, is used in all the meanings of 
eur “to find ;” e. g., scuto relato inventa 








sunt in co foramina cxx., Ces., w/.ere, of 


FINE 


course, the effort of counting the holes was 
perp agp esc toner oe 





Jind after long seeking, with the 
Notion of the relatively concealment of 
what is found, avevpicxety): offendere (to 


light upon any thing, to meet A 
come, as it were, into contact with an event, 
&c., with accessory notion of surprise, ei- 
ther on the part of the subject that finds, or 
on the part of the object found, tvruyxa- 
vey): deprehendere in re (to find any 
body engaged in any occupation, mostly of 
a dishonest nature ; it implies a design on 
the part of the finder, and an unwilling- 
ness on the part of the person found, éyxu- 
tahapbivery tiva tive; also wuhk accusative 
only, deprehendere venenum in manibus 
alicujus, Cic. Muretus, &c., use, incor- 
rectly, multi deprehensi sunt, &c., for re- 
perti sunt): animadvertere (to perceive, 
especially in others): I found it stated in 
the (original) historians, that, &c., apud 
auctores invenio, &c.; a very few discov- 
ered some boats, and thus found a means 
of escape, perpauci lintribus inventis sibi 
salutem repererunt: to find words is an 
easy matter to the innocent, verba reperire 
innocenti facile : you will not find the same 
feeling that you left here, non otfendes 
eundem bonorum sensum, quem reliquis- 
ti (Cic., Fam., 2,1, 9): they found the tem- 
ple still unfinished, nondum perfectum 
templum offenderunt. |j To be found, 
inveniri: reperiri: gigni (to be produced 
somewhere, of natural products): to be 
found abundantly, aliqua re aliquid abun- 
dat (i. e., any thing abounds in), or reper- 
tum est (any thing is quite full of any 
thing ; scatet is post-classical): instances 
of refined and intellectual bantering are 
Sound abundantly in the writings of the 
Socratic school, ingenioso et faceto genere 
jocandi philosophorum Socraticorum li- 
bri referti sunt: only to be found in such 
and such a person, in aliquo esse solo (i. 
e., to be inherent in that person only ; e. g, 
Cic., Off, 3, 3,13): there is no longer any 
trace of it to be found, * ne vestigium qui- 
dem reliquum est. || To receive, to ob 
tain, to meet with, invenire (cvpicnay, 
vid. Ruhknk., Ter., Andr., 1, 1, 39): any 
thing is very hard to find, aliquid difficilli- 
me reperitur: to find audience or a hear- 
ing, ab aliquo audiri; assistance, ab ali- 
quo juvari, auxilio juvari: to find compas- 
ston, alicujus misericordiam commovére, 
concitare: he found admirers, erant (non 
deerant) qui eum admirarentur: to jind 
favor with any body, alicujus gratiam sibi 
conciliare ; inire tiam ab aliquo, or 
apud (ad) aliquem: to find one’s death, 
perire ; in battle, pugnantem cadere, proe- 
liantem occidere. || Jo feel, sentire. 
To find pleasure, &c., in any thing, delec- 
tari, oblectari aliqua re: to find u neces- 
sary, opus esse arbitrari (>not neces- 
se, necessarium, &c., invenire). || To 
comprehend, to see, vidére, reperire 
(to find by experience): invenire: intelli- 
gere (to conceive, to see) : cognoscere (aft- 
er examination, to learn, to become ac 
quainted with a thing as it really is; e. g., 
I find it impossible, video, id ficri non pus- 
se: you will find him an obliging person, 
hommem officiosum cognosces). || To 
find aman in any thing (vid. “to PROVIDE 
with.” || To Frnp ovrT, invenire: repe- 
Tire: deprehendere (the last, especially of 
finding out something wrong, detecting, 
&c., deprehendere facinora oculis). To 
Jind out where he is, invenire locum, ubi 
sit: to find out (= invent) arts, artes in- 
venire. || MiscELLaNEous. To find any 
body guilty [vid Guizty]. To find fault 
with any body, reprehendere aliquid in al- 
iquo (to censure in general ; opposed to 


"e.g. @ fine philosophy, fe 


LENG: 


e. g., thread, leather, flour, juice, &c. : ww 
nuis (thin, not thick ; opposed to crassus ; 
€. g., wool, needle, garment, Kc.) : exilis 
(not strong, mostly with blame ; indicating 
insufficiency, especially of the voice; vid 
Quint, 11, 3, 15. || Pure, purus (e. g, 
gold, silver, sugar, &c.): obryzus (that 
has been proved by fire, aurum, Vulg., 2 
Chron., 3,5; of. Petron., 67,6, Burmann.). 
| Of pleasing, striking exterior, 
&c., bellus. .4 fine shape, forma liberelis. 
\| Ironieally used; bonus (properly 
good, as tt ought to be ; but also tronical- 
ly ; e. g., a fine general, indeed ! bonus im 
perator! vid. Hetnd., Hor., Sat., 2, 2, 1): 
egregius: eximius (distinguished ; e. g, 
action, face, smell, &c.): preclarus (grand, 
magnificent ; e. g., deed ; also tronically ; 
, forsook ! preciara 
sapientia !). || Miscellaneous con- 
structions: the fine arts, artes elegan- 
tes: artes ingenuz, liberales: those are 
Jine ‘cords, but nothing else, verba isthec 
sunt; @ fine opportunity, occasio maxime 
oppcrtuna: a fine gentleman, homo ad 
unguem factus (satirically, as Hor., Sat., 
1, 5, 32): homo omni vita atque victu 
excultus atque expolitus (with praise). 
|| A cute, elegans (discerning acutely, with 
respect to the taste in which that discern- 
ment displays tiself): subtilis (with refer- 
ence to the acuteness of the mental faculties, 
by which the object is clearly conceived and 
distinguished from others) : argutus (sharp, 
subtile): perspicax (penetrating): sagax 
(of fine smeil ; then also=— seeing Clearly): 
@ fine ear, aures elegantes, erudite, tere- 
tes: a fine distinction, tenue discrimen. 
|| Cunning, callidus: versitus. [Vid. 
CunninG.] || Splendid, magniticus 
(whatever is imposing, or has an imposing 
effect by its exterior ; e. g., edifice, utensils, 


demand made by the accuser or tribune of 
the people, that the accused person should 
pay such or such @ sum): to subject one’s 
self to a fine, multam committere: not to 
be able to pay @ fine, multam ferre non 
posse. |j Fine (= end). Vid. Frnatry. 
FINE, v. |j To impose a fine (vid. 
Fring, substantive}. || Refine, vid. 
FINEDRAW, consuere: obsuere. 
FINEDRAWER, puella or mulier, ques 
acu victum queritat (after Ter., Andr., 1, 
1, 48; Le, @ seamstress in general). 
FINELY, pulchre: belle: ter 
(beautifully, &c.) : subtiliter: argute : cal- 
lide: versute (cunningly, &c.): bene: 


egregie: eximie: preclare (well, excel- 
lently). To be finely painted, pulchre pic. 
tum esse. 


FINENESS, subtilitas (fineness, delica- 
cy ; improperly, acuteness in thinking or 
discerning) : tenuitas (thinness, Cic., Tusc., 
1, 22,5 : preestantia (inherent excellence): 





probare) ; vituperare, any body or any 
thing, aliquem, or aliquid, or aliquem in 
aliqua re (to censure as faulty ; opposed to 
laudare) ; desiderare or requirere in ali- 
quo (to ove; the latter nm Cic., Mur., 
29, 61): to find fault with any thing, fasti- 
dire in re, or with accusative and infinitive : 
@ person who is always finding fault, mo- 
Tosus ; difficilis. JN. difficilis et morosus. 

FINDER, inventor: repertor. 

FINE. |j Thin, subtilis (e. g., of things 
woren; not coarse ; to crassus ; 





tia (in speaking, discerning, &c., 
= isplays ve 2 
(acuteness, subtlety ; e. g., of a speech). 
pa flator (* Pompon., Dig., 1, 2, 2, 
). 
FINERY, cultus justo mundior (Lir., 
8, 15) : cultus speciosior quam pretiosior : 
holiday finery, ornatus dierum sollemni- 


um. 4 
FINESPUN. Vid. Five. 
FINESSE, calliditas: versutia. Vid. 


CUNNING. 
FINGER, digitus es meres e.g 


ee NeL 


Jour fingers long, broad, thick, quatuor 
digitos longus, latus, crassus): pollex (the 
thumb, also as measure). The forv-finger, 
digitus a pollice proximus (Appul., Met., 
1, p. 105, 37); index digitus (Hor., Sat., 2, 
8, 26; Plin., 28, 2, 5); digitus salutaris 
(Suet., Oct., 80): the middle finger, digitus 
medius (Plin., 11, 43, 99; Quint., 11, 3, 92; 
Mart., 2, 28, 2); digitus famosus or infa- 
mis (Schol. Cruq., Hor., Sat., 2, 8, 30; Pers. 
2, 33); digitus impudicus (Mart., 6, 70): 
the third finger, digitus medicus or medi- 
cinalis (Schol. Crug., &c. ; Macrob., Sat., 7, 
13) ; digitus minimo proximus (Gell., 10, 
10, according to which passage the ring 
was worn on that finger of the left hand; 
also Macrob., p. 260); digitus minimo vi- 
cinus (Macrob.): the little finger, digitus 
minimus (Hor., Sat., 1, 4, 14; Plin., 11, 
43,99; Gell., 10, 10); digitus brevissimus 
(Macrob.): a finger long, or of the length 
of a finger, longitudine digitali: a finger 
in width, digitalis; latitudine digitali or 
unius digiti: half a finger wide, semidigi- 
talis: @ or one finger thick, or of the thick- 
ness of a finger, crassitudine digitali: to 
be of the width of ten fingers, alicujus rei 
latitudo digitorum decem est: of the thick- 
ness of two fingers, crassitudine binim di- 
gitorum : to put one’s finger on @ verse or 
@ passage when one looks off the book, 
*versum digito premere : to put one’s fin- 
ger on one’s lips, digito suadére silentium 
G.e., as a sign or signal that silence ts re- 
quired, as Ov., Met. 9, 691): to stretch out 
the middle finger, digitum medium porri- 
gere (f): to lift one’s finger (in bidding or 
voting), digitum tollere: to point to any 
thing or any body with one's finger, digi- 
tum intendere ad aliquid or ad aliquem; 
digito (not digitis) monstrare aliquid or 
aliquem ; demonstrare aliquid or aliquem; 
digito demonstrare aliquem conspicuum- 
que facere (in order to direct the eyes of 
people on any body, Suet., Oct., 45, extr.) ; 
digito monstratur aliquis: to count any 
thing over, or to calculate on one's fingers, 
in digitos digerere; digitis, per digitos 
numerare ; digitis computare : to have a 
thing at one’s fingers’ end, in aliqua re 
versatum esse ; aliquid cognitum habére 
(to be well versed in it); regnare in aliqua 
re (to be proficient in any thing ; vid. Cic., 
Or., 27, 128); memoriter pronunciare, 
enumerare (to know by heart) : to have ev- 
ery thing, &c., nulla in re rudem esse : to 
see the finger of God in any thing, * di- 
vinitus aliquid accidisse putare: I don’t 
choose to have any finger in it, hanc rem 
non attingam: in the shape of a finger, in 
formam digiti redactus (after Col., 12, 15, 
extr.): a small finger, digitulus (Ta y> digi- 
tus minimus means the little finger of the 
hand): finger-nail, unguis: the tip of the 
fingers, digitus extremus: to touch any 
thing with the tip of one’s fingers, digitis 
extremis attingere: (4 > digiti primores 
and digitus primus, however, stand for the 
Sirst joint of the finger. To make a sign 
to any body with one's finger, per digito- 
rum gestum significare aliquid (after Ov., 
Trist., 5, 10, 36): to speak with one’s fin- 
gers, digitis loqui (ih., 2, 453); in vicem 
sermonis digitis uti (after Solin., 30, 13) : 
the art of speaking with one’s fingers, digi- 
torum signa, plural (Qu/nt., 11, 3, 66): 
digiti nostram voluntatem declarantes : 
to beat or keep time with one's fingers, digi- 
tis vocem gubernare (after Petron., 127). 

FINGER, v., tangere, tentare, both with 
or without digitis: tactu explorare (both 
Sor the sake Sf neeugate gZ): attrectare: 
contrectare: pertrectare, also with addi- 
tion of manibus. 

FINGER-POST, *pila itineris index. 
|| Impropr. To serve as a finger-post, non 
ipsum ducem esse, sed commonstrare 
viam, et, ut dici, solet, digitum (ad fon- 
tes) intendere (the substantive with ad 
must be chosen according to the meaning, 
Cic., De Or., 1, 46, 203). 

FINICAL, putidus (affected, especially 
im speaking): quesitus (not natural, but 
studicd): ascitus (not natural, but bor- 
rowed from others) : ineptus (not natural, 
but produced by constraint), Vid. AF- 
FECTED. 

FINICALLY Ce. g., to speak finically), 
inepte : pandes mollius (e. g., incedere). 


FIRE 


| FINICALNESS, affectatio (the desire of 
| saying or writing any thing conspicuous- 
ly, or to render one's self conspicuous ; Sil- 
ver Age; vid. Bremi, Suet., Tib., 70): in- 
eptiw (in one’s comportment): * putida 
elegantia (in writing). 

FINISH, Trans. finire: terminare (de- 
note the mere ending, without reference to 
how far the object of the action has been at- 
tained; finire, opposed to incipere; ter- 
minare, opposed to continuare): consum- 
mare: absolvere: perficere (denote the 
completing a work, the bringing it to a 
proper and satisfactory end; consumma- 
re, as the most general term, opposed to 
leaving it half finished ; absolvere, oppos- 
ed to inchoare, denotes a duty fulfilled, a 
difficult task ended, so that the person is 
now free; perficere, opposed to conari, re- 
fers to an object attained ; to a task of one’s 
own choice, which may now be considered 
perfectly accomplished, &c.): conficere (to 
Jinish any thing made up of several ac- 
tions; e. g., bellum): finem alicui rei af- 
ferre: aliquid ad finem adducere or per- 
ducere (to bring any thing to a conclu- 
sion): aliquid transigere (to conclude or 
settle some business): aliquid protligare (to 
dispatch it with a single stroke, as it were): 
efticere (to bring about, to effect, if the final 
object has been obtained; libri ad Varro- 
nem sunt effecti, Cic.): exsequi (to exe- 
cute according to prescription, order ; &. ., 
officium, alicujus mandata): peragene (to 
carry through, if the business required con- 
stant activity to the end; e. g., fabulam, 
consulatum): patrare (to present some- 
thing as actually effected, completed, when 
the author and effect are clearly seen ; e. 5 
cedem, bellum. incepta): perpetrare (to 
bring about completely, with reference to 

ublicity ; non creditur, nisi perpetratum, 
facinus, Liv.). (oeP> It is but seldom that 
Cicero and Ceasar use finire aliquid, except 
in the sense of putting a limit to any thing, 
defining any thing, &c.: to finish a letter, 
epistolam concludere ; @ war, bellum con- 
ficere, perticere or comprimere, but also 
finire. Again, finire can not well stand in- 
transitively, or rather absolutely, with- 
out object expressed: to give any thing the 
finishing stroke, aliquid absolvere or per- 
ficere; perpolire atque conficere: extre- 
mam or summam manum imponere ali- 
cui rei (Virg., #n., 7, 537; Sen. Ep., 12, 
4; Quint. prowm., 4). [Vid. To Enp, 
CompteTe.] || Finished, absolutus: 
perfectus (absolutus ts extensive, refer- 
ring to the completeness of the work ; per- 
fectus, intensive, referring to its excel- 
lence). Vid. END, INTRANS. 

FINISH, absolutio : perfectio : 

FINISHING, ; absolutio perfectioque 
(the highest degree of perfection). 

FINITE, finitus: circumscriptus (limit- 
ed): non eternus: interiturus (not eter- 
nal or everlasting). Not finite, non fini- 
tus; interminatus. 

FINITELESS, infinitus (without limits) : 
immensus (immensurable). 

FIR, abies; abiétis arbor: firs, abietis 
arbores: the top or crown of a fir, sapi- 
nus; the lower part, fusterna: made of the 
fir-tree, abiegnus: a wood of fir-irees, lu- 
cus abietis arboribus septus: fir wood, 
or wood of the fir-tree, lignum abiegnum: 
a forest of fir-trees, * silva abiétum: the 
cone of the fir tribe, nucamentum squama- 
tim compactum; also, abiétis nucamen- 
tum (Plin., 16, 10, 19). 

FIRE, v. || Zo set fire to, igfem in- 
ferre, injicere or subjicere (e. g., wdibus): 
initium incendii facere (to begin the burn- 
ing of a town). || Impropr. 7'o shoot 
off or at, &c. To fire a gun, * tormen- 
tum (-a) mittere, emittere (of artillery, 
&c.); *tela mittere (not sclopetum ex- 
plodere or displodere). To Sire at any 
body, ictum sclopeto mittere in aliquem ; 
(of several) tela conjicere in aliquem ; at 
any thing, tormenta in aliquid adigere 
(Cas., B. C., 3, 52): to expose men, &c., to 
be fired upon, sub ictum dare (Tac. Ann., 
13, 39, 6): to stand to be fired upon, ad om- 
nes expositum ictus stare; sub ictu esse 
(Sen. ad Marc., 9, 2 and 3). 

FIRE, s._ || Propr., ignis (any fire, rtp, 
as clement, in the animal body, &c.; also, 
watch-sire, conflagration): flamma (any 
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Jire that gives a flame or blaze; then the 
jlame itself, (\6E): ardor (glowing heat, 
&c.): scintille: (the sparks struck from a 
flint, &c.): incendium (conflagration, 
mupkaia). To catch fire, ignem (flam- 
mam) concipere; ignem comprehende- 
re; scintillas excipere (of tinder; vid. 
Plin., 36, 19, 30): any thing that is casil; 

set on fire, concipiendo igni aptus; conci- 
piendis ignibus idoneus; easily, ignis ca- 
pacissimus (properly); facilis att exarde- 
scendum (properly and tropically, to be 
easily made angry): to strike fire (e. By 
with a flint), ignem elicere e silice; ignem 
silici excudere (with flint and steel); lapi- 
dum tritu elicere ignem (by the attrition 
of two stones, Greek rit xupsia ad page 
Cic., N. D., 2, 9, extr.): to light the fire 
again, ignem reficere: to blow the fire, ad- 
moto folle ignem flatu accendere (Curt., 
4, 2,13): to keep up the fire, cr put fuel on 
the fire, ignem alere; igni alimenta dare: 
to set fire to any thing, ignem admoyére, 
subdere, subjicere alicui rei: to set (any 
thing) on the fire, ad ignem apponere (vid. 
Plaut., Men., 2, 2,55): to place or seat one’s 
self by the fire, to warm one’s self, admoto 
igne refovére artus: to spit fire, eructare 
flammas (Justin., 4,1, 4): to be on fire, ar- 
dére (to burn) ; flagrare (to be in a blaze ; 
both with incendio, if the object was set on 
Sire): the sky seemed all on fire, ccelum plu- 
rime igne ardére visum est; ccelum om- 
ne flagrare videbatur: every thing seemed 
on fire, or the whole seemed one (mass of) 
Jire, omnia velut continenti flamma ardé- 
re visa: to destroy with fire and sword, 
ferro ignique (seldom igni ferroque) o7 
ferro incendiisque vastare; (entirely) per- 
vastare: to be laid waste by fire and sword, 
ferro ignique or flamma ferroque absumis 
to make or light a fire (i. e., a waleh-fire, 
&c.), ignes facere (e. g., in the camp; in 
castris, Cic., B. G., 6,29): to call out“ fire!’ 
ignem conclamare (Sen., De Iré, 3, 43, 3) 
A fire breaks out, sud sponte incendiunt 
oritur: a fire has broken out, ignis coor- 
tus est; incendium factum est (if the fire 
was intentional): a fire breaks out in sev- 
eral different quarters of the town at once, 
pluribus simul locis et iis diversis ignes 
coorjuntur : to set on fire, incendium fa- 
cere, conilare, excitare, exsuscitare ; ini- 
tium incendii facere (to be the first to set 
fire to a town; vid. Vell., 2,74, 4): the fire 
was the work of an incendiary, incendium 
humana fraude factum est: to set fire to 
the buildings, ignem inferre, or injicere, 
or subjicere wdibus; ignem et materiam 
eedibus subdere: to take fire, to be con- 
sumed by it, igni or flammis comprehen- 
di; flammis corripi (to be reached by the 
fire; from the context, comprehendi only; 
vid. Liv., 26, 27); ignem or flammas con- 
cipere: ignem comprehendere (to take 
fire) ; ignis occupat aliquid (the jire makes 
uself way to any thing ; e. g., to a house): 
to be destroyed by fire, deflagrare, or con- 
flagrare flammis, or incendio (to be burn- 
ed down ; with incendio, if the fire was in 
tentional) ; flammis absumi (to be destroy- 
ed by the flames). To puta fire out, ignem 
reprimere; flammam opprimere; incen- 
dium compescere (to check, to arrest tt): 
to put out a fire, to extinguish it entirely, 
incendium restinguere or exstinguere: 
the fire increases, incendium crescit (op- 
posed to decreases, incendium decrescit) : 
to cscape the fire, effugere ex incendio: @ 
small fire, igniculus. The smell of fire, toa- 
dus quidam nidor ex combustis or adus- 
tis rebus (Liv., 38, 7): @ slow fire, lentus 
ignis: to boil by or on a slow fire, coque- 
re lento igne; also, leniter decoquere ; 
lento vapore decoquere (Plin., 24, 14, 
intr.) : to keep or keep up a good fire, lucu- 
lento camino uti (Cic.); *]uculento foco 
uti: a stream of fire, ignium rivus (Plin., 
2, 106, 110): the glow of fire, flammarum 
ardor (Luer., 5, 1092); flamme fervidus 
ardor (ibid., 1098) : a bail or globe of fire, 
globus (in the skies, Cic., De Div., 1, 43, 
97, in which passage the “faces” are men- 
tioned separately): @ column of fire, co- 
lumna ignea (Ecel.): damage sustained 
by fire, * damnum incendio factum, ex in- 
cendio acceptum : vomiting fire, flammas 
eructans (Justin., 4, 1, 4; compare Plin., 
34, 10, 22, and 2, 103, 106, extr.); ignes 


lum urget (Liv., 3, 28, : a burned child 
See ee cal ak eee 
Mur, 2, 43): *i 


ma co | Mental vivacity, 
vis: r ) {vid. Vie- 
on, AnDoR]: the fre is gone, ar- 

] be ére; lan- 


alacritas 3 
ie re of «pos, pet vis calore 
+ of an vrator, vis, calor, con- 
tia; or- 


tng only, not blazing). |] An incendi 
ary, incendiarius (properly): fax alicu- 
jus incendii: qui initium alicujus incendii 
fecit (both improperly ; the latter, Vell, 2, 


74, 4). 

FIRE-BRIGADE, excubiz# nocturne 
vigilesque adversus incendia institati (aft- 
er Suet., Oct, 30). Augustus introduced 

a fre-brigade, Augustus adversus incen- 
dia excubias nocturnas vigilesque com- 
mentus est (ib.): he removed single co- 
horts to Puteoli and Ostia, to serve as a 
fre-brigede, Puteolis et Ostie singulas 
cohortes ad arcendos incendiorum casus 
collocavit (Suet. Claud., 25): @ superin- 
adage of the fre-brigade, prefectus vigi- 

sanelaky te fi the head of the night-watch 
or who was at the same time the chief 
r the fire-brizgad 2). 
FIRE-BUCKET, hama ( 


Ep. 10, 35 [42], 2); * amen: recep’ 
calum (the place the engines are 
ie., the station of the fire-b ee 


10, 35 (42). 2). ia Phe various machina 
or instruments used the ancients at a 
fire were the following : the sipho, as abore ; 

the hama -bucket); the hamus (fre- 
pet: the dolabra ( pike) ; cento (rags) ; 
the scale (ladder); scope (broom); be 
sides this, acetam (vinegar, to soak the 
rags in). The engines, or instruments in 
general for the above purpose, instrumen- 
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ta ad incendia com Plin. Ep., 
10, 35 [42, 2]: subsidia reprimendis igni- 
bus (according to Tac., Ann., 15, 43, 4). 
FIRE-LOCK. Vid. Frrr-arMs. 
FIREMAN, *siphonum magister (1 €., 
the first man of the engine). Vid, also, 
FIRE-BRIGADE. 
FIRE-PAN, foculus (for keeping dishes 
warm) : pultarius (cf. Pallad., 7, 2): thu- 
ribulum (for burning incense): [= ba- 
tillum is=coal- or fre-shorel, which was 
sometimes also used instead of a FIBE- -PAN. 
| On the lock of a gun, *receptacu- 
lum pulveris pyri 
FIRE PROOF, F, iguibusi impervius (e.g 


walls, Plin., 35, 13, 43): minime ignem 
sentiens : quod ab igni non lwditur: ab 
igni tutus (that can not be injured by fre; 
e. g, stones, wood, &c., Plin., 37, 7, 2; 
Vur., 2, 9, 16, and 2, 7, 2): they Ge, 


vis preparata 

dium (Ces, BG. 3,101): navis bitumi- 
ne et hure illita (Curt, 4, 3, 2): to 
send out against the fleet of Pom- 
ponius, naves completas taeda et pice et 
stupa reliquisque rebus, quz sunt ad in- 
cendia, in Pony am classem immit- 
tere (Ces., B. G., 3, 101). 

FIRE-SHOVEL, batillum. 
mark in CoAL-PAN. 

FIRESIDE, focus: our freside, focus 
patrius ; domus patria (speaking of one’s 
country) : to return to one’s own frreside, 
focum suum or larem suum repetere : ad 
larem suum redire (since the lar, or house- 
God, stood by the fireside): there is noth- 
ing like one's own freside, *foci proprii 
fumus alieno igne luculentior: a small 
fireside, foculus: to fight for one’s own 
Lasbas pro aris et focis pugnare; pro 

dimicare. 


: SIRE STONE, pyrites, a particular sort 
of which was called lapis vivus, used for 
striking a light (vid. Plin., 36, 19, 30; 
Gratii Cyneg.. 404). 

FIRE-TONGS, forpex (Cato, R. R, 10, 
3; Suet., Oct., 75). 

‘FIRE- WOOD, lignum: lgna, orum 
(opposed to materia or materies; Le., tim- 
ber): cremia, orum (dry sticks, Col, 12, 
19, 3; Plin., 12, 19, 42): igniaria, oram 
(wood, used to light a fre with) : ignis ali- 


mentum (to keep u the fire with). 
FIRE-WORK, iosi ; 
FIRE-WORKS, *ignes festi: to 


* ars pyrobolaria. 
FIRE-WORSHIPFER; e. g., to be a fire- 
worshipper, *immem pro Deo venerari: 
they are mostly (or most of them are) fire- 
worshippers, in superstitionibus atque cu- 
ra deorum erat a igni veneratio est 


FIRM, adj. firmus (that will resist ez- 
ternal impressions, dissolution, destruction, 
&e.; hence, also, “ steadfast ;” opposed to 
labans, and, for want of a suita- 
ble ae to imbecillus): stabilis (that 

can stand firm, or vpon which one may 
stand frm). In. stabilis et firmus; firmus 
: constans (remaining the same, 
not changeable ; like the course of the heav- 
ently bodies, &c. Ali three. also, tropical j for 
tavariable, steadfast): offirmatus (improp- 
erly ; obstinate, tnflezible): solidus (solid, 
&c.; properly ; e.g, corpora, terra): du- 
raturus (likely to last; of bodily things 
only). To stand frm, ‘<immotum stare; 
or stare only; opposed to cadere or cor- 
Tuere: frm courage, animus firmus: to 
be firm, stare animo (of one person): sta- 
re animis (of several): to rematn firm, sta- 
re (in) aliqua re (e. g.. in one’s opinion, 
in sententia) ; de gradu non dejici (not to 
be confoun lose one’s presence of mind, 
&c., Cic.) ; in any thing, perseverare in 
re; frm and lasting friendship, amicitia 
firma et perpetua: a frm friend, amicus 
firmus, stabilis, constans, certus; firmus 
amicus ac fidelis (Cic.): to use frm len- 
guage, oratione uti stabili ac non mutata: 





With a Arm, unshaken mind, stabi- 
li et firmo animo: a frm mina enimus 
obstinatus : a man of frm principl: s, homo 
resolution, consilium cer 


L, 

FIRMLY. {fj Prorz, firme: firmiter: 
solide. || With constancy, stabili et 
firmo animo: constanter (e. g., dolorem 
ferre): equo animo (e. g4 dolorem fer- 
re): firme ig i e. g, firmissime asse- 
I am firmly perenne persua- 
to be firmly convinced 
of any thing, sibi persuasisse de re: ia 
meet death Armly, fidenti animo ad mor- 
tem pergere; promte necem subire (of a 
violent death; vid. Tac., Ann. 16, 10, 1); 
irrevocabili constantia ad mortem decur- 

rere (of a suicide, Plin. Ep. 3,7, init.) 
FIRMNESS, firmitas (as risible quality; 
e.g. of a body, &e.; then, improperly, of 
character, that makes it apt to resist tempia- 
tion): firmitudo (as an innaie and abid- 
ing quality ; then, ti , of mental 
firmness ; e. g., firmitudo gravitasque an- 
imi): soliditas (solidity, durability, e. g. 
(stability, of whatev- 


self tobe dterred from his reson). A 

ness, libera contumacia (i e., 
ci eer Cic, Tuse.. 1, 2, 71): to 
show a noble firmness, liberam contumaci- 
am adhibére (iid.): an tnfiizible frmuness, 
irrevocabilis constantia (Plin. sre x7, 
2): to proceed in any thing with firmness, 
constantiam adhibére alicui rei: to dis- 
play great firmness in any thing, fortissi- 


mum esse in re . g., in causa suscepta, 


an 
5 oman or show ‘your firmness, retinenda 


est vobis constantia: firmness, vid 
FreMLy. 

FIRST, staat apt elles! Lom 
or time, he makes ce first, and 
Shoe files Mab: i (so far as he 


caput peter summa sockel ge: rei: 
cardo alicujus rei (on which all turns, 
Virg.and Quint.) : momentum (Jozi, the 
critical, decisive point). It was erer his 
frst care, ei semper maxima or antiquis- 
sima cura fuit: to make any thing one's 
frst object, orane studium in aligua re po- 
nere. This is the first point, bcc caput 
est; hoc maximum or primum est. To 
fali in love at first sight, devenire or inci- 
dere in amorem uno as (duct. aa 
2, 20,33). Nobedy can fali in love 
at first sight, nemo potest uno aspecta 
neque preteriens in amorem devenire 
(ib.). For “in the first place,” vid. 
Fisst, ade. 
mi \e g., tribus primis diebus, Ces. B. 
GVaey hich may help to banish the fool- 
ish notion that accuracy requires us to say 
“the first three”). He considered thai the 

first thing was, &c., pila cites farhoadirce 
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by a relatize propo- 
sition, or by an infinitive. I was the frst 
who did it, or the frst to do it, primus feci. 
ioe ee es a ee ee 
opposed to the second, posterior; or, 

asp gf Aik Sbageaad eg stat da Pd 
named, ile nn tater ae ater oe 
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hic). If first=carliest, ultimus is used ; 
ab ultima origine: the first (= nett) aft- 
er any body, proximus. [f the first thing 
=the most important thing, summnum or 
caput is used; e. g., the first step toward a 
happy life is, caput est ad bene vivendum: 
he considered that the first thing should be, 
nihil prius faciendum putavit. To be the 
Jirst in any thing, initium alicujus rei fa- 
cere, capere, ducere (to do it first, to make 
@ beginning); principem esse in re; op- 
timum, prestantissimum esse in aliquo 
genere ; alicujus rei principatum obtiné- 
re (to be the most excellent): let us be nei- 
ther first nor last, nec duces simus, nec 
agmen claudamus: each wishing to be the 
Jirst (on the road), quum sibi quisque pri- 
mum itineris locum peteret: to be the first 
of his class, classem ducere (Quint., 1, 2, 
28): to be the first after the king, secun- 
dum imperii gradum tenére: J am the first 
(to get up) in the morning, and the last at 
night (in going to bed), primus cubitu 
surgo, postremus cubitum eo. 

FIRST, adv. || At first, primo (the 
general distinction between primo and 
primum ?s, that primo relates to time, pri- 
mum to the order of occurrence; so 
that primo= “at first,” implying that a 
change took place afterward; primum = 
“first,” when followed by what was done aft- 
erward, in the second, third, last place, &c. 
Though this distinction is not universal, 
at should be observed by Latin writers, with 
this exception, according to Zumpt and 
Hand, vol. iv., p. 558 [against Haase], 
that when deinde or postea follows, Cicero 
usually places primum for “at first’): 
principio (at the beginning, originally ; 
jus augurum divinationis opinione prin- 
cipio constitutum est; postea, &c., Cic.): 
initio (at the outset ; redeo ad illud quod 
initio scripsi) : [> primo may be fol- 
lowed by post, postea, deinde, inde, de- 
hinc, tum, postremo, ad extremum, tan- 
dem, mox, nunc, jam [Hand, iv., p. 558 ; 
Curtius has primo—sed jam]. || Before 
all others, primus (adjectively, the first ; 
opposed to postremus): prior (adjectively, 
the first or foremost of two; opposed to pos- 
terior): in primis (before all others, first). 
foe It would be incorrect, in this sense, 
td say primo: he must get up first, and go 
to bed last, primus cubitu surgat, postre- 
mus cubitum eat: whichever party first 
occupied this pass would have no trouble 
in keeping off the enemy, qui prior has an- 
gustias occupaverit, ab hoc hostem pro- 
hiberi nihil esse negotii: he first, or first 
of all, put Adherbal to death, then the rest, 
in primis Adherbalem necat, dein omnes. 

In NUMERATIONS: primum. First... 
then (or secondly, &c.), primum—iterum 
or secundo—tertium (Cic.), tertio (Varr., 
R. R., 3,17, 2). The other forms of com- 
pound enumerations are thus given by 
Hand: 

(A) THREE MemBers. (1) CICERONI- 
AN (including his correspondents, &c.). 
Primum—deinde—novissime (Planc.). 
Primum—post—tum. Primum—deinde 
—tum. Primum—deinde—deinde. Pri- 
mum—deinde—postea. Primum—dein- 
ceps—deinceps. Primum—tum— deni- 
que. Primum—tum—post. Primum— 
tum—deinde. Primum—deinde—ad ex- 
tremum. (2) Non-CicERONIAN. Primum 
—deinde—mox (Plin.). Primum—dein- 
de—postremo (Liv., Tac). Primum— 
deinde—ad postremum (Liv.). Primum 
—deinde—ad ultimum (Curt.). 

(B) Four MemBers. (1) CICERONIAN. 
Primum—deinde—tum—postremo. Pri- 
mum—deinde—deinde—postremo. _ Pri- 
mum—deinde—deinde—postea. Primum. 
—decinde—prwterea—denique. Primury 
—dcinde— prwterea—postremo. — Pri- 
mum—deinde—tum—post.  Primum— 
deinde—deinde—deinde. Primum—tum 
—deinde—postremo. Primum—secundo 
loco—deinde—tum etiam. (2) Non-Crc- 
ERONIAN. Primum—deinde—mox—tum 


(Col.).  Primum—deinde—tum—postea 
(Cels.). Primum— mox — deinde—pos- 


tremo (Plen.). 

(C) FivE Mempers. (1) CIcERONIAN. 
Primum—deinde—tum etiam—accedit— 
postremo. Primum—deinde—tum—post 

-ad extremum Primum—deinceps— 
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deinceps—deinde—tum. (2) Non-Crce- 
RONIAN. Primum—deinde—post—dein- 
de—postremo (Liv.). 

(D) For MORE THAN FIVE MEMBERS. 
Fors st; vid: Cio: De Fin., 5,23, 65; 
Tusc., 1, 28, 68; De Inv., 3, 50, 150; 1, 28, 
43; 2,13, 43. For eight, Col., 12, 3, 1. 
For nine, Cic., De Inv., 2, 27, 79.—— 

Now first, now for the first time, nunc 
primum. Then first, tam primum (Liv., 
9, 63). First of all, omnium primum. Jn 
the first place, as in duty bound, I congrat- 
ulate you, primum tibi, ut debeo, gratulor. 

FIRST-BEGOTTEN, (of two) natu ma- 
jor; (of several) natu maximus: 
primogenitus and primum genitus do not 
belong to classic prose. 

FIRST-BORN, vetustissimus libero- 
rum (Tac., Ann., 2, 2,1): stirpis maxi- 
mus (the eldest of the family or stem). 

FIRST-FRUITS, primitie frugum: 
(improperly) primitiee. 

FIRSTLINGS, primitie : 
quidque. 

FISC, fiscus. 

FISCAL, fiscalis (Suet., Dom., 9). 

FISH, v., piscari (if with a rod and line, 
hamo); also, pisces capere (7f with a hook, 
hamo). || Fie. To fish for compliments, 
laudem venari (Auct. ad Her., 4, 3, 5). 
To fish out any thing, expiscari aliquid ; 
from any body, ab aliquo. To fish in 
troubled waters (Prov.), ex alienis incom- 
modis sua commoda comparare (after 
Ter., And., 4, 1, 3), or ex alienis incom- 
modis suam petere occasionem (after 
Liv., 4, 58). 

FISH, s., piscis (also collectively, as in 
English ; e. g., pisce viventes, Plin.): 
sea-fish, piscis maritimus: river-fish, or 
Fresh-water fish, piscis fluviatilis: @ com- 
mon fish, plebeiw ccene piscis: @ smail 
fish, pisciculus: very small fish, minuti 
pisciculi: full of fish, plenus piscium 
(Cic.; Varr., 4, 53, 118) ; poetically, pisco- 
sus, pisculentus: like a fish, *pisci simi- 
lis. T'o catch fish, pisces capere. To an- 
gle for fish, pisces hamo capere. Salt 
fish, sulsamenta, plural. He always sent 
to Puteoli to buy fish for the table, semper 
in ccoenam pisces Puteolos mittere em- 
tum solebat (Varr., R. 2., 2,17, 6). || The 
Fish (a consteliation) Pisces. 

FISH-BLADDER, vesica piscis. 

FISH-BONE, spina piscis (Cic. ap. 
Quint., 8, 3, 66): to take out the fish-bones, 
piscem exossare (culinary term). 

FISHER. Vid. Fisherman. 

FISH-HOOK, hamus: hamulus piscari- 
us (Plaut.). A baited fish-hook, illitus cibo 
or cibus hamus (Plin. ; but improperly). 

FISH-MARKET, forum piscarium or 
piscatorium. 

FISHMONGER, qui pisces vendit or 
venditat (general term; after Gell.. 15, 20; 
or Val. Maz., 3, 4, extr. 2): cetarius (who 
deals in large sea-fish): salsamentarius 
(who deals in salt fish). To be a fishmon- 

er, pisces vendere or venditare. 

FISH-PICKLE, salsamentum ; muria 
(salt-water to preserve fish in; vid. com- 
mentators on Hor., Sat., 2, 4, 64): garum 
(prepared with salt-water from the roe, 
&c., of the garus, scomber, &c.): eliqua- 
men saisamentorum (according to Col., 9, 


* primum 


4, 3). 

FISH-POND, piscina (general term): 

iscium custodia (a reservoir in which to 
Le fish ready for dressing when wanted) : 
piscium vivarium (a reservoir in which 
ye were kept, either for pleasure or to 

eed): piscina dulcis (of fresh water) : 
piscina salsa, or amara, or maritima (if 
near the sea): cetarium: cetaria (if the 
pond was in junction or connection with 
the sea, whence the fishes entered into it, 
and were thus caught): piscina loculata 
(4. fish-pond with compartments in it for the 
different sorts of fish). To make a _fish- 
pond, piscinam adificare: to take a fish 
out of the fish-pond, piscem de piscina ex- 


ceptare. : 
FISH-SAUCE, jus (general term). 
FISH-SCALE, squama piscis. 
FISH-SOUP, garum (made of the intes- 
tines of the most delicate fish, prepared wita 
sca-water, a less delicious kind of whica 
was the “allec” or alex). 
FISH-WIFE, quz pisces vendit or ver- 
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ditat (after Gell., 15, 20; or Val. Max, 3 
4, extr. 2). 

FISHERMAN, piscator. To be-a fish- 
erman by profession or trade, piscatorio 
artificio queestum facere (Lact., 5, 2, extr.). 
A fisherman's hut, * domus or casa pisca- 


toris. 

FISHERY, piscatus: piscatio (the occu 
pation, Plin., 6, 22,24; 8, 16, 17): whale 
fishery, * captura balenarum: pearl-fish- 
ery, * margaritarum conquisitio: to be en- 
gagedin the pearl-fishery, * margaritas con- 
quirere ({&g>~ but margaritas urinari is 
without sense, and has probably arisen from 
some misinterpretation of the passage in 
Plin., 9, 35, 55, extr., “has margaritas uri- 
nantium cura peti”). 

FISHING, piscatio (as act): piscatus: 
piscatio (as occupation, and in this mean- 
ing in Plin., 6, 22, 24, and 8, 16,17: the 
pleasure of fishing, piscationis voluptas 
(after Justin., 41, 5, 4, piscationum volup- 
tates, the various pleasures fishing af- 
fords): to be fond of fishing, piscandi 
studio teneri: in fishing, in piscando. 

FISHING-BOAT, navis or scapha pis- 
catoria (larger): piscatoria cymba (smail- 
er): piscatorium navigium (Fragm. M. 
Calti). 

FISHING-LINE, * linea piscatoria. 

FISHING-NET, rete (general term): 
funda: jaculum (@ casting-net): verricu- 
lum or everriculurn (drag-net). 

FISHING-ROD, arundo piscatoria. 


FISHING-TACKLE, — instrumentum 
piscatorium. . 
. FISHY. ||Abounding in fish, ple- 


nus piscium (Cic., Verr., 4, 53, 118; 
piscosus, pisculentus, are poetical). || 2s h- 
like, pisci similis, or génitive piscis. 

FISSILE, fissilis (Liv.). 

FISSURE, fissura: fissum: rima (/is- 
sure in a solid body lengthwise, and into 
the depth. of it ; chink) : hiatus (wide fissure, 
open and deep). To have a fissure in it, 
fissurd dehiscere : rimam agere ({39> ri- 
mam ducere, poetical). 

FIST, s., pugnus. To double the jist, 
pugnum facere ; comprimere in pugnum 
manus (opposed to manus explicare) ; di- 
gitos comprimere pugnumque facere (op- 
posed to digitos diducere et manum dila- 
tare). With one’s doubled fist, manu com- 
pressé: to give any body a blow in the face 
with one's fist, colaphum alicui impingere: 
to give any body a blow in the face with 
one’s doubled fist, pugnum factum alicui 
in os impingere: to strike any body with 
one's fists, pugnis cedere (pugnis onera- 
re, comedy). 

FIST, v. || Strike with the fist, pug- 
nis cedere: pugnis onerare (comic): co- 
laphum alicui impingere (to hit any body 
with ons fist in the face). || Seize (abso- 
lete), vid. 

FISTICUFFS, pugna (general term for 
battle) : pugilatus, tis (boxring-match, Plau- 
tus). To come to fisticuffs, res venit ad 
manus. 

FISTULA, fistiila. 

FISTULOUS, fistiilosus (Plin.). 

FIT, impetus: incursus (attack of ill- 
ness): accessio: tentatio (both with the 
aaduion of morbi, febris, of an illness, a 
fever, Cic., Att., 10, 17,2): a slight fit of 
an illness, commotiuncula; levis motiun- 
cula (Suet., Vesp., 24) : to be suffering from 
a fit of illness, (a) morbo tentari. The fits 
become more violent, graviores accessiones 
veniunt. A fit of the gout, * morbi articu- 
laris accessio or tentatio: to have a fit of 
te gout, alicujus artus laborant; articu- 
lorum dolores habére: to be suffering 
from a dreadful fit of the gout, doloribus 
podagre cruciari maximis (Cic.); ardé- 
re podagre doloribus (Cic.). An epileptic 
fit, *morbi comitialis accessio. To have 
an epileptic fit, morbo comitiali corripi ; 
or (Plin.) vitio comitiali corripi; morbo 
comitiali laborare. A fainting fit, subita 
(animy) defectio (Suet., Calig., 56): [3° 
anime dekiquium is spurious Latin, and 
animi defectus a doubtful reading. A 
(fainting) fit is coming upon me, animus 
me relinquit (Ces., B. G., 6, 38), or linquit 
(post-Augustan) ; anima deficit (e. g., from 
the heat, per estum, tn Cels., 1, 17); 8ni- 
mo linquor (post-Augustan). To 
down in a fit, animo linquor submittor- 
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2 genu. Any body is in a (fainting) 
fe animus aliquem reliquit or liquit; an- 

a deficit. Intermitting fits of a fever, 
febris accessio remissioque ; febris acces- 
sio et decessio. || By fits and starts, 
carptim (carptim facere aliquid ; 
to continuare aliquid). 

FIT, v., TRANS. || Adapt, suit, aptare 
aliquid alicui rei ({5g> adaptare only in 


Suetonius, and that only in parti- 
ciple): accommodare aliquid alicui rei or 
aliquid (make it suitable to, it to; 


also, accommodare sibi aliquid ad aliquid 
=to fit on; e. g., coronam ad caput): 
dirigere aliquid ad aliquid (to direct it 
@ certain rule). || To prepare suita- 
bly by preparatory training, erudi- 
re or instituere, or instituere atque eru- 
dire aliquem (ad aliquid or ad rem faci- 
endam): parare aliquem alicui rei (e. g., 
foro et eloquenti): formare aliquem ad 
or in aliquid. To fit any body for public 
speaking, instituere aliquem ad dicen- 
dum; oratorem efficere atque instituere 
aliquem. To fit one’s self for any thing, 
se accommodare ad aliquid (e. g.,ad rem- 
publicam; ad magnas res geren Cic.) ; 
— se ad aliquid, or ad aliquid facien- 
um (Cic.); exercére se ad aliquid (by 
practice, Cic.). Fitted and prepared for 
any thing, instructus et paratus ad ali- 
quid. || Frr our: To fit out ships, naves 
armare, instruere, ornare, adornare: @ 
fleet, classem instruere, ornare, exornare, 
comparare; in @ short time, celeriter 
classem efficere. || Frr up, ornare (gen- 
eral term): instruere: ornare: ad- or ex- 
ornare. JN. ornare (exornare) atque in-. 
struere (to provide with what is necessary ; 
ornare and its hrs par implying suita- 
ble expenditure, like xocpsiv, dtaxocueiv). 
To fit up a house [vid. FurNisH]. || AB- 
SOL. or INTRANS., aptum esse or apte con- 
venire ad aliquem (to fit it): (apte) con- 
venire in aliquid (e. g., machera in vagi- 
nam, Plant., Pseud., 4,7, 85); or inire con- 
venireque in aliquid (botkh=to fit into). 
A coat fits, vestis bene sedet: shoes fit, cal- 
cei apte conveniunt ad pedes, or ad pedes 
apti sunt: shoes that fit well, apti ad pedes 
calcei. A dress that fits well, or a close- 
fitting dress, vestis stricta et singulos ar- 
tus exprimens: the tubes fit into each oth- 
er, alius in aliam tubulus init convenitque. 
i T’o be fit; vid. Frr, adj. 
FIT. idoneus: aptus (idoneus 
FITTING, § denotes a passive, ap- 
tus an active fitness for any thing; or 
the idoneus is fitted by his qualifications, 
and, through outward circumstances, for 
any particular destination, like the éxirij- 
Oevos ; the aptus, by his worth and adequa- 
cy, like tkav's. The idoneus is in himself 
tnactive, and suffers himself to be employed 
for a particular purpose, for which he is 
qualified ; the aptus himself engages in the 
business, b he is adequate to it, Did.) : 
habilis, appositus, conveniens, for any 
thing, ad aliquid, less commonly (never 
after appositus) by the simple dative. If 
these words are followed by a verbal propo- 
sition, the relative pronoun is used 
with a subjunctive: bonus, for any thing, 
alicui rei or ad aliquid (in Liv. and Tac.; 
not in Cic. or Ces.): opportunus ad ali- 
quid (conveniently situated ; of places, &c.). 
To make or render fit for any thing, apta- 
re ad aliquid: to make one’s self fit for any 
thing, se parare or aptare ad aliquid; se 
accommodare ad aliquid; se exercére ad 
aliquid. To be fit for, decére (to be be- 
coming, to become it); aptum esse alicui 
or alicui rei. or ad aliquid: accommoda- 
tum esse alicui rei or ad aliquid (to be 
adapted for it); convenire alicui or alicui 
rei, or cum aliqua re; congruere alicui 
rei or cum aliqua re (to be agreeable to its 
nature, &c.). To be fit, decére aliquem 
(to be suitable to, or becoming any one) : 
t is fit, decet or convenit, that, &c., by an 
accusative and infinitive (it is suitable. 
On convenit, vid. Benecke, Cic., Cat., 1, 2, 
ee ive and 
infinitive (it ought, ts necessary on reason- 
able grounds, and according tv the laws 
of justice and equity): not to be fit for any 
thing, non decére, &c.; also, abhorrére 
ab aliqua re; ab aliqua re dissentire : 
{9 cougruus is unciassica] ; eongruens 
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is good Latin. In a fit manner; vid. 
FIit.y. 
FITCH, vicia (also according to Linn.). 
FITFUL. Vid. CHANGEABLE. : 
FITLY, accommodate: apte: conveni- 
enter: congruenter: decore. [S¥N. in 
Fit.] JN. apte et quasi decore ; apte con- 
gruenterque ; congruenter convenienter- 


ue. 
FITNESS, convenientia: decentia 
(proper quality) : decorum (propriety). 
FIVE, quinque: quini, quine, quina 
(five apiece, &c., jally with substan- 
tives that are used only in the plural ; e. g., 
quine liter, five letters, whereas quinque 
litere means fice alphabetic letters): five 
ases (the Roman coin), quinquessis: a 
coin worth five ases, pummus quinarius: 
an instrument of five feet in length; e. g., 
a yard for measuring, quincipedal (Mart., 
14, 92): five dots, quincunx (:-:): the five 
first among the citizens (belonging to the 
town council), quinque primi (revrdézpw- 
ra): @ space of fire years, quinquenniuin, 
also lustrum: every five years, quinto quo- 
que anno: a4 repast of five dishes, penta- 
pharmacum (rxevra$dppaxoy, later only, 
Spartian., Zl. Ver., 5): consisting of five, 
quintarius : divided tnto fice parts, quin- 
quepartitus ; five sizths, dextans; as num- 
ber, numerus quintarius: five twelfths of 
an as, @ pound, &c., quincunx: contain- 
ing fice twelfths, quincuncialis : that has 
five leaves, quinquefolius; quinque foliis : 
that has five corners, * pentagonius ; * quin- 
quangularis: five-fingered, quinis dizitis 
(of the hand); alicui digiti in manibus qui- 
ni (of men and beasts; both after Plin., 11, 
43, 99): weighing fire pounds, quinqueli- 
bralis; *quinque pondo (se. libras va- 
lens): five feet long, quinquepedalis (Hy- 
gin.) ; quinque pedes in longitudinem ; 
quinque pedes longus: that has five sto- 
ries, quinque tabulatorum: a@ house that 
has five storics, domus, que quinque tabu- 
lationes habet (after Vitr., 5,5,7): that has 
Jive sounds or tones, pentachordus (later 
only): five years of age, or having lasted 
five years, quinquennis: five years old, 
uinque annos natus: happening or tak- 
ng place every five years, quinquennalis 
(e. g., censura): five times, quinquies: five 
times as much, quinquies tantum : five 
times more than, &c., quinquies tanto am- 
plius, quam quantum (e. g.. quinquies tan- 
to amplius, quam quantum alicui in cel- 
lam sumere licitum sit, civitatibus impe- 
ravit, Cic., Verr., 3, 97, 225): five-fold, 
guincuplus (five times as great= Gloss. 
Vet}; quincuplex (given, taken, or calcu- 
lated five times at once; e. g., salarium) : 
to make or render any thing five-fold, quin- 
quiplicare (53> not quinqueplicare, Tac., 
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affigere or configere aliquid alicui ret: te 
fiz one’s eyes on any body, oculos detigere 
in vultu alicujus (f alsv in aliquem, Ov.) , 
one’s mind or thoughts on any thing, men- 
tem figere or defigere in re; animum de- 
figere or infigere in re; detfigere et inten- 
dere animum in aliquid (Cic.): to fiz the 
ladders against the walls, scalas mcenibus 
admovére: to fix one’s abode any wher 

considere (in) aliquo loco; domicilium 
collocare (Cic.), or constimere (Vep.) (in) 
aliquo loco: to have fixed one’s abode any 
where, sedem ac domicilium aliquc co 
habére. Not tigere sedem or domi- 
cilium in aliquo loco. To fiz one’s eyes 
on the ground, figere oculos in terram or 
in terra; in terram ora defigere (Curt.). 
A fized star, stella inerrans; sidus certa 
sede infixum. Fized stars, sidera certis 
intixa sedibus, or que certis locis infixa 
sunt. To fix anything firmly in any body’ 
mind, infigere aliquid alicujuas animo. A 
fixed income, reditus stati. || Make 
firm, firmare: confirmare (make it firm 
and durable, a government, kingdom, &c.): 
stabilire (make firm or stable): fundare (to 
found) : stabilitatem dare alicui rei (Cic.). 
|| Appoint definitely, statuere: con- 
stituere: dicere (to name): eligere (to 
make choice of): prefinire. To fiza day, 
diem statuere, constituere, dicere, elige- 
re; beforehand, diem H pboiasor pie prefi- 
nire; a@ time, tempus dicere, destinare: to 
Jiz the exact time for the assault, adeundi 
(se. castra) tempus definire: to fix the 
time and place, tempus et locum condice- 
re (to fiz it by common consent); a day for 
the marriage, eligere nuptiarum diein; 
nuptias in diem constituere; for the exe- 
cution, diem necis destinare alicui; a 
pretty distant day, diem satis laxam statu- 
ere; any body's wages, mercedem alicui 
constituere ; any body's residence, circum- 
scribere locum habitandi alicui (forbid 
him to go beyond a fixed distance, &c.): 
the bounds of any body’s kingdom, termi- 
nare fines imperii: to fiz the price of any 
thing, alicui rei pretium statuere (Plaut.), 
or constituere (Cic.) ; conficere (Cic.) ; fa- 
cere (Plaut., Mart.). || INTRANS. Resolve, 
statuere : constituere: decernere (aliquid 
or with infinitive) : consilium capere (with 
gerund in di; sometimes with infinitive) 
inducere animum or in animum (with in- 
Sinitive or ut). Ihave fixed, &c., certam 
est mihi; stat mihi (sc. sententia) ; statu- 
tum habeo cum animo et deliberatum : 
to hace pretty nearly fixed to, &c., satis ha- 
bére consilium de, &c. (Cie., Att., 12, 50, 
end). || To fix that a person should be 
present (at such a time), aliquem adésse 
or venire jubére. || To fiz upon (= 
select, or appoint after selection), destinare 





Ann., 2, 36, extr.): five hundred, quing 
ti: each or to each five hundred (in divi- 
sions), quingeni: consisting each time of 
Jive hundred, quingenarius : five hundred 
times, quingenties: the five hundredth, quin- 
gentesimus : five thousand, quinque or qui- 
na millia (> it is only in poets and later 
writers that we find quinquies mille): each 
of five thousand, quina millia (e. g., four 
legions, each of five thousand infantry, qua- 
tuor legiones quinis millibus peditum) : 
fice thousand times, quinquies millies : a 
vessel that has fice banks of oars, quinque- 
remis (navis): “the five” (as title of any 
officers or commissioners, fice in number) 
in Rome, quinqueviri (hence quinquevira- 
tus, their office, and adjectively, * quinque- 
Viralis) : of five days, * quinque dierum. 

» FIVES, pila (general term for anu game 
with a bali). To be fond of fives, pile stu- 
dio teneri: to play at fires, pila ludere. 

FIVE-LEAVED, “ that has five leaves,” 
quinquefolius (Plin.). 

FIX, rrans. || Make fast, &c., fige- 
re (with in and accusative or ablative; e. 
g., one’s eyes upon the ground, oculos fige- 
re in terram or in terra; but figuratively, 
of mental objects, with in and ablative only, 
as, to fiz my mind on the consulship, figere 
mentem in consulatu, not in consulatum, 
Krebs; also, alicui rei and ad aliquid): 
affigere alicui rei or in aliquid (‘o fix to, 
affix): defigere alicui rei or in re (to fix 
down into): infigere alicui rei or in rem 
(to fz nto). To fix any thing with nails, 
clavis figere aliquid ; to any thing, clavis 





q quid or alicui rei: designa- 
re ad aliquid: seponere alicui rei or in 
aliquid: eligere aliquem. To fix upon any 
body for @ person’s wife, destinare aliquam 
alicui uxorem. To fix upou such a day, 
diem eligere, constituere. Vid. above un- 
der FIX, TRANS. 

FIXEDLY, firme: firmiter (Soth Cic., 
Rep., 1, 45; 6,2; the latter, also, Cas., B. 
G,, 4, gg Tigide (stifly). To look fixedly 
at any body, aliquem intentis oculis or 
acerrime contemplari (Cic.): oculos defi- 
gere in alicujus vultu: to look fixedly on 
the ground, oculos in terram figere. 

FIXEDNESS. Vid. Frrmness. 

FIXITY. Fizity of tenure, stabilis et 
certa-possessio (Cic., but improperly). 

FIXTURE, immobilis res (Dig., any 
property that can not be moved): * supel- 
lex immobilis. 

FLABBY, flaccidus (e. g., of the ears; 
opposed to rigidus; also flaccus, Varr. 
and Cic. = one who has long, flabby ears 
[=~ marcide aures, Plin., are those of @ 
tired horse, when they hang down as if 
they were dead): dulus (hanging down ; 
e. g., of the cheeks, gene, Plin., 14, 20, 28, 
§ 142): fluidus (not firm in its component 
Parts ; opposed to compactus. Thus, ac- 
cording to Liv., 34, 47, corpora fluida = 
bodies the flesh of which is not firm; but cor- 
pora remissa, according to Cic., Tusc., 2, 
ge bodies whose nerves are relaxed, 

ey: 

FLACCID, flaccidus (withered, slack): 
marcidus (without consistency and solidi 


- 


FLAM 


ty; fading away) : resolutus (unstrung, 
&c.; e.g.,corpora juvenum, Col.). T’o be- 
come flaccid, tlaccessere: marcessere. T'o 
be flaccid, flaccére (properly, Lactant. ; 
but improperly, Cic.): marcére. All these 
expressions are scldom met with in prose 
writers that have been handed down to us. 

FLACCDDITY, resolutio (state of being 
unstrung ; of nerves, &c.), or by circum- 
locution with flaccidus. 

FLAG, v. || TRans., laxare: relaxare: 
remittere. || INTRANS., Jaxari: relaxari: 
remitti: languescere: elanguescere: re- 
languescere (to become worn out, feeble, 
&c.): flaccescere (properly, of sails ; im- 
properly, of an orator whose style becomes 
spiritless when he begins to write). Any 
body’s courage flags, animus cadit: not to 
let one's courage flag in any danger, nulli 
periculo animum submittere : to let one’s 
courage flag, animo demitti or se demit- 
tere; animum demittere or contrahere ; 
animum contrahere et demittere; ani- 
mum abjicere ; animum despondére. 

FLAG, s. || Of a ship, insigne (Ces., 
B. G., 2, 6): vexillum (used for giving 
the signal for attack; vid. Nitsch, Alter- 
thumskunde, vol. ii., p. 1172). To hoist up 
the flag, vexillum proponcre: to strike 
(the flag), vexillum demittere, deducere. 
| Of land forces {vid. Cotors]. || A 
plant, gladidlus (i: tov) : * gladiolus com- 
munis (Linn.). || A stone for paving, 
(@ side-path for foot-passengers), * lapis 
vie sternende utilis (general term for any 
paving stone). 

FLAG-SHIP, navis pretoria. 

FLAG-STAFF, hastile vexilli. 

FLAGELLATE, flagris or flagellis ce- 
dere: tlagellare (post-Augustan). 

FLAGELLATION, flagellatio (* Ter.ad 
Martyr., 4, extr.). 

FLAGEOLFT, tibia (general term ; with 
the ancients usually tibiew; i. e., double 
flute, since two were blown together). Vid. 
FLUTE. 

FLAGGY. Vid. Lax or Limser, IN- 
SIPID. 

FLAGITIOUS, flagitiosus (full of vile 
actions; of persons and things): flagitii 
plenus or flagitii plenus et dedecoris (e. 
g., factum, Cic.): scelere contaminatus 
(stained with crime): nefarius (unspeaka- 
bly, enormously wicked ; of persons and 
things): nefandus (of things). Flagi- 
tious actions, tlagitia; nefaria (plural ad- 
jective): ina flagitious manner, tlagitiose ; 
netarie (e. g., vivere). 

FLAGITIOUSNESS, flagitium (an im. 
pious or vile action that will draw disgrace 
upon any body): dedecus (an action by 
which we forfeit esteem and honor). JN. 
dedecus et flagitium. Vid. WickEDNEss. 

FLAGON, lagena: ampulla (big-bellied, 
with two handles): laguncula: ampullula 
(Sulpic. Sev., Dial., 3, 3, in.). 

FLAGRANCY, flagrantia ( properly ; e. 
g., non flagrantia oculorum, non liber- 
tate sermonis, sed etiam complexu, Cic.): 
ardor: calor: fervor: wstus [SyN. in 
Heat]. || Enormity, immanitas or tan- 
ta immanitas (e. g., vitiorum, facinoris) : 
turpitudo: foeditas. (p> Plaut. Rud., 
3, 4, 28, has flagitii flagrantia = thou vile 
culprit, &e. 

FLAGRANT, flagrans (properly, burn- 
ing in flames; then, figuratively, of heat, 
flagrans wstus, of cheeks on fire, flagrantes 
genw, and of any thing that is of a fiery 
red color; then of heat, passion, &c.). 
(Vid. Hot, ARDENT.] A flagrant desire, 
flagrans cupiditas; magna, acris, or ar- 
dens cupiditas. || Enormous, &c., im- 
manis: flayitiosus: nefandus: turpis: foe- 
dus, &c. ~ (~ Not flagrans: in Cod. 
Just., 9, 13, 1, we find adhuc flagranti cri- 
mine comprehensi; but the meaning is, 
while the crime is still recent, and so 
evident, notorious, &c. 

FLAIL, pertica: fustis: baculus (a long 
stick or cudgel which was used by the an- 
cients fur thrashing). Vid. To THRASH. 

_FLAKE, floceus: tlocculus (of wool and 
similar substances; ©. g., in some fruits, 
Plin., 16, 7, 10). Flakes of snow, nives. 
Flakes of copper, squama wris (cy prii). 

FLAMBEAU, fax (of wood, done over 
with thick combustible matter, as grease, oil, 
wax ; Bare @ lighted torch): funale 





FLAS 


(made of tow, and likewise done over with 
combustible matter; also made of wax): 
twda (a piece of pine-tree or other resinous 
wood, which served the same purpose as the 
fax or teda). 

FLAME, s., flamma (properly and im- 
properly ; e. g., amma amoris, belli, ora- 
toris): ardor (glow, properly and improp- 
erly = an ardently beloved object ; vid. Ov., 
Met., 14, 683; diminutive, tlammula): ig- 
nis (fire, properly and improperly) : to be, 
&c., in flames [vid. FrrE] : the fire (of am- 
bition) is increasing, flamma crescit (Sall., 
Jug.,4,4). The flame of war is kindled in 
Africa, Atrica ardet bello. To set in (a) 

ame, intflammare, incendere (properly 
and figuratively). Vid. Fre. 

FLAME, v., Hammare (e. g., flammans 
fenum, properly tlammantia lumina, 
Virg., for which Ovid has flammea lumi- 
na): ardére (to burn): flagrare (to be in 
a blaze): tlammigerare (to break out into 

ames, Gell., 17,10). Vid., also, TO BuRN. 

FLAME-COLORED, coloris flamma: 
color tlammeus (flame of the color, or flam- 
ing color). A flame-colored dress, flamme- 
um vestimentum (Fest., p. 92). 

FLANK, s., PROPR., ilia (loins and 
thighs, flanks: ilia inter coxas et pubem 
imo ventre posita sunt, Cels.). || Im- 
PROPR. (of an army), latus. In flank, a or 
ab latere or lateribus (opposed to a fronte, 
a tergo): that they may not be attacked in, 
flank, ne quis militibus ab latere impetus 
tieri possit (Cic.). To attack the enemy on 
the flank ; to take the enemy in flank, hos- 
tem a latere aggredi or invadere ; hostem 
ex transverso adoriri; latus hostium inva- 
dere or incurrere ; transversam hostium 
aciem invadere; in latera hostis incursa- 
re: an exposed or uncovered flank, latus 
apertum : to cover the flank, latus tutum 
preestare: to be stationed on the flank, la- 
tere cingere: to attack the enemy on both 
flanks, ab utroque latere hosti instare : to 
place the cavalry on the flanks, equites ad 
latera disponere: to fall on the enemy's 
unprotected flanks, hostes latere aperto 
aggredi (Ces.). 

FLANNEL, pannus laneus (general 
term for any cloth made of wool). 

FLAP, s., lacinia (properly, of the flap 
or any extremity of a garment; but, im- 
properly, any thing that hangs down loose. 
Thus Plin., 8, 50, 76, calls the fleshy part 
of the neck of a goat, laciniew a cervice de- 
pendentes ; iu a similar manner, Linnaeus 
names the parts of a flower that hang down 
loose “ lacinize ;” so the lobes [obo] of the 
liver were lacinixw ; but the flaps of the ear, 
auricule). || d slight blow struck 
with any thing, ictus or ictus levis 
(also of a fiap of the wings, alw, penna- 
rum, both Plin.) || The flaps (diseasein 
a horse's mouth), stomacace (oTopakdKn, 
Plin., 25, 3, 6). 

FLAP, v. || TRANs., plaudere. To flap 
the wings, alis or pennis plaudere; alas 
quatere cum clangore (1): to flap off flies, 
muscas abigere. || INrRANs., dependére 
(to hang down) : flaccescere (to flap down ; 
of sails no longer extended by the wind). 
“A flapping hat,” * pileus labrosus (after 
ferramentum fecit in extrema parte la- 
brosum, Ce/s.). 

FLAP-DRAGON (obsolete), haurire : vo- 
rare: devorare. 

FLAP-EARED, auritus: flaccidis et 
pregravantibus auribus (Col. of a goat). 

FLAP-MOUTHED, labrosus. 

FLAP-TABLE, perhaps *mensa_ val- 
vata, ; 

FLARE, coruscare (vid. Virg., 4n., 5, 
64); also, tremula flamma ardére (f): ful- 
gére: splendére: nitére [Syn. in To 
SHINE]: flagrare (to blaze): ardescere: 
exardescere (to burn in a flame): splen- 
descere (to grow bright). 

FLASH, s., fulgor (bright, blazing; e. 
g., of comets, lightning, &c.; also opposed 
to fumus). A flash of lightning, fulgur 
(dorpart, the lightning, inasmuch as it 
shines, and as a single temporary phenome- 
non on the horizon, instead of which some- 
times fulgores is met with, but seldom the 
singular fulgor. Jt ought to be well dis- 
tinguished from fulgetrum or fulgetra; i. 
e., continued or repeated lightning): ful- 
men (xepavyJ¢, the lightning, inasmuch as 





FLAT 

it strikes any object). [Vid., also, LigHY 
NING.] Fash of the eye or the eyes, ardor 
oculorum (Cic., Balb., 21, extr.), or acies 
oculorum (Cas., B. G., 1, 39); vultus ar- 
dore animi micans (the look or glance 
flashing with wrath) : to emit slight flashes 
of any thing, jacére igniculos alicujus rei , 
igniculos alicujus rei ostendere (e. g., in 
genii): like a flash of lightning (i. e., a8 
quick), *fulminis instar; cum maxima 
celeritate. 

FLASH, w., fulgére (to shine like light- 
ning): micare: splendére (to sparkle, to 
glitter). The swords were seen flashing, 
micantes fulsére gladii: his eyes flashed 
through the mask, ex persond ardebant 
oculi: his eyes flash, oculi ardent (Cic., 
Verr., 4, 66, 148), or vultus ejus ardore 
micat (if with rage). 

FLASHING, fulgor: ardor (e. g., of the 
stars): igniculi gemmarum (of jewels) : 
ardor oculorum (of the eyes). 

FLASHY, dictu speciosus (opposed to 
verus, Liv., 1, 23, 7): speciosus modo 
(Quint., 7,1, 41): * speciosior quam sub- 
tilior (these three of things): levis (e. g4 
scriptor). 

FLASK. || A bottle, vid. || A pow. 
der-flask, * cornu pulveris pyrii. 

FLASKET (@ sort of basket). Vid. 
BASKET. 

FLAT, planus (without perceptible prom- 
inences or inequalities ; opposed to asper, 
Saxosus, Montuosus o7 Montanus): wqu- 
us (horizontally level ; opposed to superior, 
inferior, acclivis): non fastigatus (not 
sloping ; e. g. a roof, tectum): non pro- 
fundus (having no depth). Flat bottoms, 
carine plane : flat-bottomed vessels, naves 
planw carinis ; naves plano alveo; naves 
paullo humiliores: the flat hand, palma 
(the natural); plana manus (the hand 
made flat, as opposed to the fist): a flat 
nose, nasus simus: a flat country, cam- 
pus: the whole country is flat, omnia sunt 
campi. -A flat coast, litus planum (the bot- 
tom not sinking rapidly) ; litus breve (hav- 
ing little depth of water). || Without 
spirit (of liquors), vapidus: edentu- 
lus (properly, toothless ; improperly, of 
wine, Plaut., Pen., 3, 3, 87): gustu hebes 
(Col. ; of wine, 3, 2, 24): iners ac sine sa- 
pore (Plin.; of the plant blitum). To be 
come flat, evanescere or fugere. || Not 
lively, languidus, languens (without 
strength and li e; e. g., color, look, voice, 
thought): iners (without strength and ex- 
pression ; verses): frigidus (frosty, cold ; 
e. g., @ thought). To become flat, langues- 
cere; evanescere (to become dull): to be 
flat, languére ; frigére (of @ conversation, 
&C.). 

FLAT, s, || A plain, planities: sequor: 
zquus et planus locus: campus (22th or 
without planus or apertus, level ground ; 
opposed to mountainous or hilly country): 
vequata planities: exequatio (a place t. 
has been made level [Syn. in PLAIN}). 
|| A shallow, vid. || The broad side 
of a blade; e. g., to strike with the flat 
of his sword, lamina gladii percutere. 
|| Jn music, perhaps sonus mollis (Kr.). 

FLAT, v. || TRaNs. [Vid. To Fuat- 
TEN.) || INrRaNns. Vid. TO FLATTEN. 

FLATLY, plane: to refuse any thing 
flatly to any body, alicui precise negare y 
alicui plane sine ulla exceptione preci- 
dere. 

FLATNESS, planities (properly) : levi- 
tas (improperly) : * sapor alicujus rei nul- 
lus (want of taste): humilitas (meanness 
of expression). 

FLATTEN, v. TRANS. || Zo make 
flat, complanare: * tundendo extenuare 
(e. g., gold, silver, aurum, argentum): le- 
vigare, seldom levare (general term for re- 
moving roughness, &c.). || To deject, 
vid. || InTRANS., evanescere or fugere 
(to grow flat; of wine). 

FLATTENING, complanatio: equa- 
tio: exequatio (Syn. in TO FLATTEN]: 
compressio (a pressing together). 

FLATTER, s., prelum (a press of any 

ind), 

PLATTER, v., assentari alicui (to ex- 
press assent, whether from conviction or 
from hupocrisy ; in opposition to adversa- 
ri. It denotes the flattery which shuns con- 
tradicting a person, Swrsver): blandiri (to 








ae 


aberrare in melius (of a 

Plin, Ep., 4, 28, extr.): nimium esse in al- 

icujus laudibus (of an orator praising any 

body too highly). To curry favor with 
flattering him, 


&c., Magna me 
infinitive. To be trained to 
contin ergs of servitude, diuturna servi- 
tute i 


FLATTERER, adulator (the mean, de- 
&raded flatterer) : assentator (who always 
flattered): 


tering likeness, i imago db xreraaiy in ef- 
fingenda _— in melius aberravit (aft- 
er Plin. Ep., 4, 28). 

ghianaainy , blande: pee 


7 adulatio- 
hem or assentationem : 4 
blanditias: to lister os bar 


FLATULENCY, 

FLATUOSITY. To cause flatulen- 
cy, inflationem habére, facere, parére ; in- 
flare stomachum (Cels.) ; to remove it, in- 
flationem levare, discutere. || LarRopr. 
em TuRerD: 

FLATULENT, 2(e. g., cibi 

FLATUOUS age Y Sov las 
tionem habent. |j wate a 

a acl b ogeat (to flutter 
g.,in foro). JN. . oltre et e. g., 
in foro, Cic.): et raga ( : : 
before the oa if ee aeahs per ora homi- 
num): spatiari (to walk up and down with 
airs, or a pompous step). To flaunt about 
in gold and purple, insignem auro et pur- 
pura conspici. 

FLAVOR, s. |} With reference to 
taste, sapor. 4 pleasant flavor, sapor ju- 
cundus: suavitas : to have a pleasant fla- 
vor, Jacundo sapore esse ; jucunde sape- 
re: any thing loses its flavor, alicujus rei 
sapor or Al chev pay integer: to receive a 
Pie’ something else, alieno sapore in- 

to have a bitter flavor, amarum sapo- 
rem habére: any thing has no flavor, ali- 
cujus rei sapor nullusest. || With ref- 
erence to smeil; vid. Opor. 

FLAVOR, t., sapore or odore aliquo 
inficere: condire. 

FLAVOROUS, jucundi saporis or odo- 
tis: suavis: bene olens (odorus is poetic- 
al only): odoratus (filled with perfume) : 
sspore ria (savory). 





FLEE 


FLAW, s. |] Blemish, &c., vitium 
(general term). If there is no flaw, si ni- 
hil est vitii (in aliqua re): [=> vitium zs 
also a flaw in jewels (Plin.): sarcion (= 
quedam #@ Caro, capxiov) was a 

Usd of tanine Plin., 


37, 5,8 || A gust of wind. impetus ven- 
ti: turbo. | Commotion of the mind 
(obsolete), tior animi concita- 
tio: animi motus, impetus, ardor, animi 
permotio. || Tumulz; vid. Commotion. 
FLAW, v. Vid. ro Break, Crack. 
FLAWY, rimosus (full of flaws) : viti- 
osus: mendosus. SYN. in FAULT. 
FLAX, linum: the refuse of spun flax 
(tow), — to pull faz, inum evellere : 
the flax, 





Fgh are 
tura: 2 
Fak eR the thread 


70, $10): lmum netum (Ulp., 
Big 38 30, § 11): Pome cee pe 


pies ee stu snore 

TLAX-COMB. hami ferrei: 

FLAXEN. || Made of flar. ([Sy¥wn. 
in Fuax.] || Fair, flavus: subfavus. 

FLAY, pellem detrahere alicui or ali- 
cujus corpori (of a hoped deglubefe ali- 
quem (of a person) ; alzo, aliquem vivum 
(if alive) : C= eiubere, ‘deglubere, post- 
classical in 


in prose. 
FLAYER, * qui pecus morticinum de- 
ubit. 


FLEA, pulex. Full of fleas, pulicosus: 
to clean from fleas, * pulicibus liberare. 
FLEA-BANE, psyllion (Plin.) : *plan- 
| PFUEA psyllium (Linn.). 
sdetails (i e., spotted), maculatus : 
: maculis Sparsus: varius (of 
divcrstfed, 


). 
ne LEAM, sagitta (in use before Vegetius, 


entirely to the English | 


“ lancet”): scalpellus or scalpellum (an 
instrument used as well for surgical oper- 
ations as for bleeding). Vid. LaNcer. 

FLECK, Vid. ro Streak, To Dap- 


(grown up, 
to be ready to fir, bipaages ea at creanie. 
matus (grown strong, Col., 8, 9, 4): plu- 
mis obductus; plumatus. Not yet fiedged, 
infirmus. [=> The forms plumiger and 
penniger are poetical. To be fledged, pen- 
nas habére (Var., R. R., 3, 9, 15); pennu- 
lis uti posse (Cic., N. D., 2, 52, 129): the 
young ones are nearly " fledged, penne 
naseuntur pullo: to become fledged, plu- 
mare (Gell.), plumescere (Plin.). 
FLEE. | Vid. to Fry. 
FLEECE, vellus. The golden fleece, 
aurata, inaurata (f); pellis aurea ; 
aurate ovis pellis. The order of the gold- 
en fleece, * turma equestris pelle aurea in- 


FLEECE. || To shear, vid. {| To 
plunder, vid. 

FLEECY, laniger (wool-bearing; pe- 
cus, Cie. ; ; bidentes, Virg.): lanosus (wool- 
ly; opposed to glaber; vellus, App.). 

FLEER. Vid. Mock. 

FLEER, s. Vid. Mockery, Grin, s., &c. 

FLEERER. Vid. Mocxer. 

FLEET, s., classis. To build a fieet, 
classem eedificare, facere ; efficere (to con- 
trive to bring it together, or to get it up): 
to equip a fleet toad man it), classem orna- 
re: to man it (with soldiers), classi mili- 


to cast anchor with the fieet, classem con- 
stituere : to land with the fleet, classem i in 
or ad locum app : to d the 


fleet, presse classi : ta hace or posses 4 








FLEX 


clr rp v. || To skim, vid. |] To 
time away, horas fallere aliqua re (f). 
To Fry away. 

FLEETING, fugax (whatever passes by 
quickly): velox (quick on one’s feet): fiux- 
us: cadiicus (quickly vanishing, tran 
sient): volucet (inconstant, not lasting 


the flesh of animals, the 
in connection, omit caro, and say simply 
Vitulina (thé veal), canina 


Ds $63 15). Proud flesh (in a wound), 
earo supercrescens: to eat it away, car- 
nem supercrescentem exedere. To sn 
fish, corpus facere : to lose flesh, co ' 
amittere (Cic.); corpus alicujus abiit (f): 
to turn to in corpus ire or obire (of 
articles of food). || MeTON. (a) My flesh 
pate blood (i. e., my children, relati. 
ven, 3 72, = pte. 1) Flesh (opposed 
e- es 
to Spirit), E ae sense of the Bible (i. e., 
itates or libidines 
libidini et cupidi- 
tati parére). To indulge the lusis of the 
flesh, libidmibus se dare, dedere ; volup- 
Lia servire or se cares Manel rg 
inibus or corporis voluptatibus e- 
re: to subdue the usts of the flesh, cupidi- 
piditates coe: 


coercére ; 


jus gallinaceum, agiinum of fowl, pik 
= sorbitio (general term for any thing 
that is sipped, Cato, Cels., &c.) : cibus ju- 
rulentus ( flesh-soup). 
FLESH-COLOR, candor carnosus 
(Plin., 11, 37, 54). 
Po ae mgpcmaiaeg candore carnoso : 


“*PLESH-DAY, * dies quo carnibus vesci 

icet. 

FLESH-FLY, * museca carnaria. 

FLESH-HOOK, carnarium (se. instrue 
mentum). 
FLESH-POT, olla (general term) : ca- 
cabus (a sauce-pan): ahenum coculum 
(any metal pot or kettle). 

FLESH- hat ay vulnus, quod est in 
— (Cels., 5, 6, 
ESHINESS. Vid. CoRPULENCE. 
PLESHLESs. Vid. Lean. 
FLESHLINESS, cupiditates: libidines 


FLESHLY. |] Corporeal, vid. [| Op 
posed to spiritual, by genitive, ie 
ris (e. g., corporis anon. 

FLESHY, carnosus (also speaking an 


fruit). 
FLEXIBILITY, 


: mollitia 

FLEXIBLENES: -1 CETVicis) = 
facilitas: mores ss ree ake oe me 
(with reference to character) : erased seers 


ee ee ee com 
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pliance, the latter, Cas., B. G., 7, 29). 
Hiexibrity of the joints, molles commissu- 
re; of the voice, vocis mollitudo: natural 
Slexibility of any body's character (i. e., 
tractability), natura tractabilis, 

FLEXIBLE, flexibilis: mollis (both 
properly and improperly ; e. g., of the 
voice): facilis (giving way, yielding ; op- 
posed to ditticilis): qui regi potest (prop- 
erly and improperly ; vid. Sen., De Ird, ii., 
15, extr.): tractabilis (improperly, tracta- 
ble, of persons; mollis conveys the mean- 
ing of rather too yielding). 

FLEXION, flexus. he flexion of a 
word (grammatical term), tlexura. 

FUEXUOUS, flexuosus : tortuosus : 
sinuosus (winding). || Variable; vid. 
CHANGEABLE. 

FLEXURE, flexura: curvamen: cur. 
vitas : aduncitas: curvatura: anfractus: 
tortus: sinus. Syn. in Curve, Curva- 
TURE. 

FLICKER, volitare (of birds) : fluitare 
(of things ; vid. Ov., Met., 11, 476): co- 
ruscare (ef a flame, Virg., Ain., 5, 64); 
also, tremula flamma ardére (f). Jf in 
the sense of flapping the wings, vid. To 


Frap. 

FLIER, || A runaway, fugitivus (dpa- 
nétns, @ slave that has run away from his 
master): transtiga: perfiiga (a deserter), 
|| In a@ machine; perhaps * moderamen 
or *moderamentum: *rota moderatrix. 

FLIGHT, fuga. To take to flight, se 
dare, conferre or conjicere in fugam; fu- 
gam capere; sese fugee mandare: fugam 
petere [vid. To Fiy]: to put to flight, fu- 
gare; in fugam dare, vertere, converte- 
re, conjicere (the two last with the notion 
of eagerness and swiftness) ; in fugam im- 
pellere (Cic., Rabir. perd., 8, 82): profli 
pare (so that he can not again rally): to 

ein flight, in fugd esse: to endeavor to 
escape by flight, fuga (sibi) salutem pete- 
re: to escape by flight, ex fuga evadere; 
fuga se eripere : to cut off any body's flight, 
fugam intercludere; to hinder or stop it, 
fugam reprimere : to aid the flight of any 
body with money, fugam alicujus pecunia 


sublevare. Flight from any thing, fuga- 


alicujus rei: vitatio, devitatio (the avoid- 
ing it). ||A flight of the fancy, * vo- 
lucer animi motus: to venture on a flight 
of imagination, omne immensum pera- 
grare mente animoque (Lucr., 1, 74). 
|| Flight (of birds), avium volatus. 
|| Flock (of birds), grex: agmen (e. 
g.,corvorum, Virg.). || Of stairs. To 
live up three flights of stairs, tribus scalis 
habitare (Mart., 1, 118, 7). 
FLIGHTINESS, levitas: ingenium mo- 


bile. Vid. CHANGEABLENESS, INCON 
STANCY. 
FLIGHTY. || Swift, vid. || Incon- 


stant, volaticus, modo huc modo illuc 
(Cic.): levis (light, fickle): inconstans 
{that docs not remain the same in sentiment 
er conduct): mobilis (changeable in one’s 
opinion or views). 

FLIMSILY, tenuiter: leviter: debili- 
ter: infirme: inane. 

FLIMSINESS, tenuitas: exilitas: je- 
§unitas et inopia. 

FLIMSY, tenuis (thin ; opposed to cras- 
sus; properly and improperly ; of a let- 
ter, Cic.). JN. tenuis exsanguisque: per- 
quam tenuis et levis: tenuis et jejunus: 
tenuiter confectus (properly ; of texture, 
Ces.): rerum inops (of writings, Hor., A. 
P., 322): inanis (empty; of thought, of a 
speech, letter, &c.): frigidus et inanis (spir- 
itless, &c.): parum diligens (e. g., scrip- 
tura, literw, &c.). 

FLINCH. Vid. To Surinx. 

FLING, s. || Propr. (Vid. Turow, s.] 
HI Impropr. Gibe, sarcasm, oratio ob- 
liqua : sententia obliqua (things said with 
allusion to any body) : dicterium (sarcastic 
derision). To have a fling at a person, 
aliquem obliquis orationibus carpere : al- 
iqnem oblique perstringere: jaculari in 
aliquem obliquis sententiis: to have some 
flings at any thing, quedam jacére de al- 
iqua re (e. g., de cultu, habitu, &c., Tac.). 
J] A kick with the heel; e.g., of ahorse, 
&c., calcitratus (Plin., 8, 44, 69). 

FLING. v. Vid. ro Turow. 

FLINT, silex : lapis silex: lapis silice- 
‘48: para a saxum siliceum: of or 
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made of a flint, siliceus. Fie. His heart 
is as hard as a flint, habet silices pectus 
ejus (Ov., Trist., 3, 11, 4); stat ei in corde 
silex (7%b., 1, 1, 64). 

FLINTY, siliceus: calculosus (general 
term for stony ; of soil, &c.). Flinty soil, 
*terra silicea; glarea (sand of a flinty na- 
ture): to lay flints upon a road, viam gla- 
red substruere. || Hard of heart; vid. 


FLINT. 

FLIPPANCY, lingue volubilitas (which 
may be strengthened by nimia, proterva, 
petulans, &c.): protervitas: petulantia : 
procacitas. Syn. in Wanton. 

FLIPPANT, volubilis: protervus : pro- 
cax: petulans: lascivus [Syn. in WaAN- 
TON]: *justu promtior (too ready; e. g., 
lingua). 

FLIRT, v., TRANS., jacére: jaculari; 
any thing at any body, (manu) jacére ak- 
quid in aliquem; petere aliquem aliqua 
re (e. g., malo, Virg.); jaculari aliquem 
aliqua re. || INrRANs. T'o jeer, vid. || J'o 
run about, circumcursare hac illac: dis- 
cursare: concursare huc et illuc (hither 
and thither) : volitexe aliquo loco (to flut- 
ter about, properly of birds; then also of 
persons ; e. g., tota urbe). || T'o endeav- 
or to attract young men, &c., oculis 
venari viros (to be always looking out for 
men): dare operam, ut placeat viris (aft- 
er Plaut., Pen., 5, 4, 47): improbe juve- 
nes circumspectare (after Appul., Apol., 
p- 323, 10): * garrulitate sua se juvenibus 
amabilem prawbére (cf. Suet. Oct., 83). 
(Of a male flirt), blande mulieribus palpa- 
ri (Plaut., Amph., 1,3, 9); levitatibus am- 
atoriis deditum esse ; also, perhaps, ama- 
re only (vid. Sall., Cat., 11, 6). 

FLIRT. || Sudden jerk; vid. Jerx. 
| A coquettish female, mulier placen- 
di studiosa (Ov., A. A., 3, 423): qua dat 
operam, ut placeat viris (after Plaut., Pen., 
5, 4, 47) : improba juvenum circumspec- 
tatrix (of a desperate, immodest flirt), Some- 
times, puella garrulitate amabilis (Suet., 
Oct., 83) : desultor amoris (of a man who 
does not attach himself deeply and perma- 
nently to one, Ov., Am., 1, 3, 15). 

FLIRTATION, levitates amatorie: lu- 
sus (Prop., 1, 10,9; Ov., A. A., 1, 62). 

FLIT, *volitare ultro citroque per au- 
ras (Lucr., 4, 36): from contert, volitare 
only: volitare in aliquo loco: volitare 
passim per aliquem locum (of persons, 
Cic., Cat., 2, 3,5; Rosc., Am., 46,135). To 
flit about any place, circumvolare or cir- 
cumvolitare locum (to fly round a place) : 
fluitare (of things only ; vid. Ov., Met., 11, 
470) : flitting, fluxus: fluxus et mobilis 
(e. g., res humane, Sall.): fluxus atque 
fragilis (Sall.): instabilis. || Remove, mi- 
grate, migrare or demigrare in alium lo- 
cum (to move to a different place), or in alia 
loca (to different places): domo or e domo 
emigrare (to leave one’s abode for another). 

FLITCH, succidia (Varr.). 

FLITTER. Vid. Rac. 

FLITTER-MOUSE. Vid. Bart. 

FLOAT, s., navis caudicaria or codica- 
ria (Sall., Fragm., p. 990, Cort.): ratis. || A 
float of wood, *lignorum per aquas 
decursus. || The float on a fishing- 
line, * cortex. 

FLOAT, wv. TRANS. T'o flood (fields, 
&c.), vid. || To send timber downa 
river, *ligna flumine secundo demittere. 
|| To float a ship, navem deducere (to 
launch): navem scopulo detrudere (a 
ship that has been aground). || INTR., in- 
nare or innatare alicui rei (to swim in any 
thing): sustineri ab aliqua re (¢o be sup- 
ported on the surface, not sink down; e. 
g., on the water, ab aqua): fluctuare or 
fluctuari (to float on the waves): fluitare 
(to float in theair). A floating island, na- 
tans insula: a floating bridge, * pons e ra- 
tibus factus. The floating of timber down 
the stream, * lignorum per aquas decursus. 
Impropr. T° be contented to float with the 
stream, nunquam dirigere brachia contra 
torrentem (Juv.). 

FLOCK, s. || Of beasts or cattle, 
grex (general term, as well of larger as of 
smaller animals; tf, however, it is wished 
to mark the distinction between both, 2 is 
confined to the smaller animals; vid. Crc., 
Phil., 3, 13, extr., greges armentorum reli- 
quiw pecoris; Or. Met., 1, 513, non hic 


| 
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ornamenta gregesve ; then, also, for a cuw 
gregation or assembly of persons): armew 
tum (of larger beasts, especially of oxen, 
then, also, of horses, stags, great marine 
animals ; apposed to grex; vid. above): 
multitudo: caterva (crowd, &e.). Relat- 
ing or belonging to a flock, gregalis; gre- 
garius: in flocks, gregatim: to assemble or 
unite in @ flock, congregare (also of per- 
sons). || Of persons; vid. CONCOURSE 

FLOCK, v. Vid. ro Concregatr. 

FLOG, verberare (general term): ca- 
dere, with any thing, aliqua re (to strike 
with any sharp instrument that gives a 
sharp cut): virgis ceedere (with a rod); 
aliquem fusti verberare (with a cudgel): 
aliquem verberibus cwedere or in aliquem 
verberibus animadvertere (to give any 
body stripes) : loris ceedere (with the knout); 
flagris or flagellis cwedere (to scourge ; in 
the Silver Age, flagellare is poetical): to flog 
any body with rods, aliquem virgis cwde- 
re: to flog any body to death, usque ad 
necem aliquem loris cedere (after Ter., 
Ad., 2, 1, 28, where, instead of “loris cw- 
dere,” we find “ loris operire,” which must 
be looked upon as comical); aliquem tlagel- 
lis ad mortem cedere (Hor., Sat., 1, 2, 12). 

FLOOD. || Inundation, inundatio 
fluminis : eluvio: diluvium (diluvium, 
post-Augustan ; eluvies, diluvies, diluvio, 
somewhat poetical). There is a flood, flu- 
men extra ripas ditluit: flumen alveum 
excedit. || Zhe deluge (Noah's), eluvio 
terrarum (Cic., Rep., 6, 21, 23): inunda- 
tio terrarum, or from context, inundatio 
only (Plin., 5, 13,14; Sen., N. Q., 3, 27, § 
1 and 13; 3, 29,1, where he uses both di- 
luvium and inundatio. Vid. the descrip- 
tion of “the flood,” in Sen., N. Q., 3, 27, 
sqq.). || A body of water, aque: un- 
dz (waves): fluctus (floods). || Flow 
(opposed to ebb), accessus maris: wstis 
commutatio (if previous mention has been 
made of the ebb; vid. Cas., B. G., 5, 8): 
zestus maritimi (the agitated motion of the 
sea in general) : flood and ebb, marinorum 
estuum accessus et recessus; eestus ma- 
ritimi accedentes et recedentes : the flood- 
tide is coming in, estus ex alto se incitat; 
mare intumescit; falls, estus minuit: the 
flood-tide rises eighty yards above Britain, 
zestus intumescit octogenis cubitis supra 
Britanniam. [Vid. Trpr.] || 4 flood 
of tears, magna vis lacrimarum : a flood 
of words, loquacitas perennis profluens 
(Cie., De Or., 3, 189). 

FLOOD-GATE, catarracta (xarappdx- 
tns, @ canal, secured or shut up by large 
folding gates), To construct flood-gates 
to break the violence of the current, catar- 
ractis aque cursum temperare (Plin. Ep., 

FLOOK, *ancore brachium, cornu : 
perhaps uncus (used poetically for “ anch- 
or,” Val. Flacc., 4, 428). 

FLOOR. || Of a room, &c., solum 
(general term): coaxatio (made of strong 
boards): pavimentum (of stone, plaster, or 
other artificial composition). A floor com- 
posed of large pieces of marble, pavimen- 
tum sectile: a lated floor, pav t 
tesselatum or vermiculatum (vid. com- 
mentators on Suet., Ces., 46, and Hor., Sat., 
2, 4, 83). T'o lay down a floor, coaxatio- 
nem facere; coaxare; pavimentum stru- 
ere (e. g., de testa arida, Cat., R. R., 18) ; 
pavimentum facere (Varr.; Cic., Quint, 
Fr.,3, 1,1). || A story of a house, ta- 
bulatum : tabulatio : contabulatio : con- 
tiguatio. The ground fioor, contignatio, 
que plano pede est (general tem) ; con- 
clavia, que plano pede sunt (i. e, 
rooms composing the ground floor, both ac- 
cording to Vitr., 7, 4, 1): the first floor, 
cenaculum (Cic.. Agr., 2, 35, 96; compare 
Varr., De L. L., 5, 33, § 162); domus su- 
perior (Varr., &c. ; Cic., Att., 12, 10, extr,): 
the second floor, contignatio tertia; coena- 
culum superius (the upper floor, in gen-, 
eral, Plaut., Amph., 3, 1, 3): to walk up to 
the second floor, in tertiam contignationem 
escendere : to live in the second or u 
flor, tribus scalis habitare (Mart., 1, 118, 
7); ccenaculo superiore habitare (in the 
upper flooy, Plaut., &¢.); sub tegulis hab- 
itare (to live in the garrets or attics, Suet., 
Gramm., 9): to let the upper floor to any 
body, alicui coenaculum super wdes dare: 
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the whole upper fioor is unoccupied, tota 
domus ior vacat. 

FLOOR, v., assibus contabulare: assi- 
bus solum compingere or consternere 
(with planks): coaxationem facere; co- 
axare ; pavimentum struere, facere. Syn. 
ia FLoor, s. 

aime niger pny a! with blos- 
soms flowers, flowers ; 
improperly, of speech): florens (blooming, 
Pro erly and improperly): letus (showing 

fullness ; of florid style, and 
of the writer who possesses it): floridus et 
vegetus (healthy, fresh, blooming, forma). 
A complexion, nitidus color; color 
hilaris (Plin., 23, 8, 75; these refer to its 
freshness) ; 08 rubicundum (Plaut.) ; ro- 
seum os (ft Ov., Met., 7, 705) : @ florid styie, 
floridius dicendi genus (4; Quint., 2, 5, 
18); dicendi genus flosculis nitens. 

FLORIDITY, 2 flos (bloom ; e. g., ju- 

FLORIDNESS, ventutis): colores 
(color): *colorum ratio (the coloring) : 
nitor (animated coloring) : venustas (with 
reference to form) : viriditas (freshness, e. 
g., Of the mind ; vid. Cic., Lal., 3,11): flor- 
idness of style, floridius dicendi genus ; 
dicendi veneres ; lenocinia, orum, plural 
(faulty ornaments of style ; vid. Qutnt., 8, 
wel 26): fucus, pigmenta orationis (as 


“FLORIST, * florum amans (amateur) g 
* florum intelligens ( (connoisseur); qui flo- 
_ venditat (as trade, after Val. Mar., 3, 


, extr., 2). 

* SLOTILLA, classis parva: classicula. 
To have a smail flotilla, aliquid navicula- 
rum habére. 

FLOUNCE. |j Inrzans., volutari (¢o 
roll about, &c., sus coenoso lacu, Col. ; in 
hee pec figuratively). To flounce about 

the waves, equora cauda versare (of 
dolphins, Virg.). || To move with pas- 
sionate agitation, * violento impetu 
modo huc modo illuc rapi: tumultuari 
to storm about). 

FLOUNCE, tTrans., * fimbriis ornare. 
Flounced, fimbriatus : prolixe timbriatus. 

FLOUNCE, s., instita (used by Roman 
matrons ; tt reached to the instep): fim- 
brie (a fringe 5 the thrums of a woven 





garment, nap: or i L knots): 
segmenta (probably thin plates of gold, 
laminz, stitched to the botioms of gowns, 


&c.). 
FLOUNDER, s., * pleuronectes flesus 


(ZLinzn.). 

FLOUNDER, v., se volutare : volutari 
(to roll one’s self, e. g., in luto, in the mud): 
titubare (to stumble about, properly and fig- 
uratively). To flounder about in error, fiu- 
itare in errore : to come floundering home, 
domum reverti titubanti pede (Phedr.). 
To flounder out of any thing, (se) emerge- 
re ex aliqua re. 

FLOUR (ground corn), farina (as well 
properly of corn as of things that may be 
bruised or ground like corn). Fine flour, 
farina ee pollen (if sifted): barley 
ee flour, farina hordeacea, triti- 

: belonging to flour, tarinarius: full 
of four, farinosus: looking like flour, fa- 
Tinulentus : containing i, or of the = 

Onomast. 


FLOUR-BAG, eer 

FLOUR-SACK, }+saceus farinarius. 

FLOUR-BARREL, cuméra faring 
(Hor.). 

FLOUR-SIEVE, cribrum farinarium. 

FLOURISH. || To be ina prosper- 
ous state, florére: florescere: vigére 
(to thrive): [53> inclarescere is post-clas- 
sical, At the time when the state was flour- 
ishing, fiorentissimis rebus. || To be cel- 
ebrated, gloria florére: esse in laude: 
gloria circumtiuere: omnium sermone 
celebrari: in magno nomine et gloria es- 
se: magna celebritate famz# esse (stron- 
ger terms). || In singing, numeros et 
modos et frequentamenta incinere (Gell., 
1, 11): flectere vocem (Ov., Am., 2, 4, 25). 
i To use florid language, flosculos 
congerere: floridiore dicendi genere uti : 
orationem ornare (or exornare) atque il | 
Iuminare, &c.: orationem dicendi lumi. 
nibus ornare. || Jo play in cireular 
movements, &c., rotari (e. g., ignis su- 
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pra caput; cf. quotation from Pope, in 
Johnson). 
FLOURISH, rntrans., vibrare (has- 


tam, tela, &c.). To flourish a sword, en- 
sem rotare (Virg.). || To ornament, 
* tloribus ornare, guere (to ornament 


with flowers): acu pingere. 

FLOURISH (@ trumpet), inflare bucci- 
nam: classicum canere (if as a signal of 
alarm). 

FLOURISH, s., ornatus: ornamentum 
(ornament, inasmuch as it contributes to 
the beauty of any thing ; beautifying orna- 
ment): cultus (any thing that is added to 
the external part for the sake of improving 
it): * ornamentum ineptum (a yori man- 

aged, or ul. aii. 
of creep in Perea lenocinium nek 
awkward and tasteless or grotesque orna- 
ment, in speech and song, &c.). A flour- 
ish in singing, flexiones or ilexus vocis 
(vid. Ernesti, Ler. techn. Lat. rhet., p. 173) : 
to add or introduce a flourish in singing, 
numeros et modos et frequentamenta in- 
cinere (Gell., 1, 11): @ flourish in 
or in speaking, flosculi: dicendi, or ora- 
tionis, or verborum lumina (any promi- 
nent or ornamental part); quasi verborum 
sententiarumque insignia : calamistra (af- 
fected flourishes or ornaments, Cic., Tac. ; 
literally, curling-irons). 

FLOURISHING, florens (properly and 
tmproperly) : rishing circumstances, 
res fiorentes, florentissimz: to be in flour- 
ishing circumstances, florére omnibus co- 
piis [vid. ro FLountsH] ; and of the flour- 
tshing circumstances relative to wealth; 
vid. WEaLTHy, RicH. 

FLOUT. Vid. ro JEER. 

FLOW, v. |[(A) Propr., fluere (gen- 
eral term) : labi (to flow gently to a place): 
ee (to flow quickly to a place ; vid. Hirt., 

G., 8,40): manare (to run down or out ; 
es any thing, de or ex re; of the flow- 
tng of thicker fluids than water ; e. g., of 
tears, sweat, &c. Déderlein refers manare 
to the over-fuliness of the spring ; fluere, 
to the physical law by which a fluid body 
flows on if not stopped): liquescere: l- 
quetieri (to become liquid, to salt of wax, 
&e. ; to concrescere). To flow 
out from any thing, etfluere ex, &c.; pro- 
fluere ex, &c. (to flow forth out of any 
thing ; of any liquid): to flow into any 
thing, influere in aliquid (e. g., into the 
ocean) ; profiuere in aliquid (to flow for- 
ward; e. g., into the sea); déferri in ali- 
quid (to flow fast from a higher place to a 

3 @. g., into a river); effundi in a 
quid (to puur itself into the sea, &c.) : 
flow through any thing, fluere per siectia 
(>> not perfluere): to flow through the 
mi of a place (a town, &c.), medium 
per locum fluere; medium locum inter- 
fluere ; medio loco fluere (to flow in the 
middle of a place, Liv., 24, 3): to flow at 
the very foot of the mountain, in imis radi- 
cibus montis ferri (Hirt., B. G., 8, 40): 
the fountain has ceased to flow, fons pro- 
fluere desit. || Opposed to “to ebb,” 
accedere (Ces.), affluere (Plin.; both to 
flow in): estus maris intumescit or xs- 
tus ex alto se incitat: wstus crescit (op- 
posed to decrescit, Varr.). [Vid. To EBB.] 
A fountain that ebbs and flows, fons qui 
crescit decrescitque (e. g., ter in die); 
fons, quem nescio quod libramentum ab- 
ditum et cxcum, quum exinanitus est, 
suscitat et elicit, quum repletus, moratur 
et strangulat (after Plin. Ep., 4,30). _||(B) 
Fic. (1) Generally; from his mouth flowed 
speech sweeter than honey, ex ejus lingua 
fiuebat melle dulcior oratio ; ejus ore ser- 
mo melle dulcior profluebat : the sweat 
flowed from his body, multo sudore ma- 
navit (after Cic., De Div., 1, 34, 74); ma- 
nabat ei toto de corpore sudor (Luer., 6, 
994: [=> membra fluunt sudore et lassi- 
tudine, Liv., 23, 17, is, they become relazed). 
Q) Especially, (a) To flow; i. €. to 
move itself gently and gradually, 
fluere (e. g.. hair flows over the neck, com@® 
a colla fluunt, Prop., 2, 2, 23); hence, 
the speech flows, uratio fluit. (6) To flow 
Out of any thing; i.e., to arise, pro- 
ceed, fluere ({[>> not profluere) a or ex, 








| &e.; ; Manare a a ex, &c. (to arise and | 


g-., peccata ex vitiis | pr Pai sigrase 


abroad ; 
Manant); oriri (ab aliqua re), but move 


-“ 
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commonly exoriri (ex aliqua re), nase 
(ex or a: a timore, Ces.); gigni (ex ah- 
na re; ab aliquo) ; proficisci (ex aliqué 
but mostly from. @ person, ab aliquo) ; 
Pl 4 a (ex aliqua re; also, ex aliqua 
uadam exzistere, Cic.) ; 
erumpere (implying rapidity, violence ; ex 
4 re) ; aliquid alicujus rei fons est : 
to from the same source, ex eodem fon- 
te fluere. (c) To flow into any thing 
@i e., to be brought to it), deferri, referri 
in aliquid (deferri, to be given voluntarily ; 
referri, as a debt, from some obligation, as 
tribute, &c.; both, e. g., into the public 
treasury, in erarium) : @ considerable rev- 
enue flows into the public treasury, haud 
parvum vectigal erario additur ky Oe 
15). || To flow down, defluere. To flow 
orth, effuere: emanare: profiuere: di 
fluere (in different directions). 

FLOW, s. || Act of flowing, fiuxus 
(Plin.) : finxio : flumen (as that whick 
flows; also, fguratively, of ): flux- 
piel rtesaee py dy baba gio sgn bbs 


fluor (e go 

matio) : lapsus (the gentle, cde kat Fey flow; ; 
e. g. Of @ stream): perennitas (the con- 
stant flow ; of a well, &c.). || Opposed to 
“ebb,” aecessus maris, estis cermpEar 
tio (when the ebb has been pr 

of; vid. Ces., B. G, 59. 2 
Slow, estus maritimi. 

Ste prem paiemcipeae le pen orange 
recedentes. [Vid. Ess.) The flow is be- 
ginning, estas ex alto se incitat; mare 
intumescit: the flow is over, estus minuit. 
ll Of speech, flumen orationis (as a qual- 
: cursus dicendi 


Ebb and = 


rens oratio ; veaborea pre aring ac pro- 
fluens quodammédo celeritas (as guality 
of the speaker who asyer yaad it). A speak- 
er who possesses a flow of language, orator 
volubilis (Cie. Brut., 27, 1 el uniform 
flow of speech, oratio equabi profiu- 
ens: a gentle and uniform flow of 

orationis genus cum quadam lenitate 
zequabili profluens: flow of preseason co- 
pia dicendi Ge @ property of the speaker ; 
vid. Beier, Cic. gman get oel aoe also, 
velut quoddam fum en eloquentiz 

have a good flow of pa se Bi 
vere; volubilem esse oratorem ; commo- 


Nep., Them., 10, 1). 
To cheat any body dow of eek, len 


of a egg Any Ae aga of words is 
Aebey Laie thing, cursus “Leendi te- 
netur sitet alr re (Quint. 4, 3, 13). An 
empty flow of words, flumen or turba inani- 
um verborum, || 4A flow Baily as 
fusio animi in letitia (Cic., 4, 31, 66). 
FLOWER, flos (én all the meanings of 
the English word). Full of flowers, flori- 
dus: gathered flowers, flores carpti or de- 
messi: 10 come into flower, or full flower 
[vid. To FLOWER, INTRANS.]: @ small 
er, fosciilus: a full-blown flower, * flos ple- 
nus: to deal in flowers, * flores venditare : 
pevsat enireelnasg tloribus vestitus (e. g., 
meadows, pra’ 


ta maxime ex 
odoribus hat Cels.): the cup of a flow- 
er, dolidlum floris: wreath of. flowers, co- 
rona florea; corolla (to be visting wiohed ; 
from aay ep i e., festoon, as occasional 
. doors, &c.; the co 





mental thoughts by means of fo 


this mode 

someine arid om (on he ny of ame 

ment) in Germany, between young 

and er te. -soe 
language 


or floribus redimire. i Eze 


; Sete Saewen) Jonas, Bos 


FLOW 


encarpa, orum (flowers and leaves en- 
twined). || Fie. || Flowers of speech, 
flores: flosculi. Zo cull flowers of 
speech, flosculos carpere atque delibare. 
|| The best state or specimenofany 
thing, flos; e. g., of youth, juventutis (i. 
e., the most excellent or distinguished part): 
robur, or plural, robora, the strongest part, 
&c. (of Italy, the army, &c.). The flower 
of the cavalry, validissimi equitum : these 
troops were the very flower of the army, hoc 
erat robur exercitis ; id roboris in exer- 
citu erat: to-lose the flower of his troops, 
quod roboris in exercitu erat amittere: 
the flower of the nobility, flos nobilitatis : 
the flower of virtue, insigne virtutis, laudis: 
to be the flower of one's age, exornare nos- 
tre ewtatis gloriam: Pompeius, the flower 
of the empire, Pompeius, decus imperii: 
Hortensius, the flower of the state, Horten- 
sius, lumen et ornamentum reipublicew : 
Corinth, the flower of all Greece, Corinthus, 
Gracie totius lumen: Gallia-Cisalpina 
is the flower of Italy, Gallia est flos Italie. 
(53> Flos is used of a single person by 
Ennius, as a poet, Cethegum ... florem 
populi (ap. Cie., Brut., 15, 58), but in prose 
it should be decus, lumen, &c. To be in 
the very flower of one’s age, florére inte- 
gerrima etate: the flower of one’s age, 
ztas florens, optima, integra; statis flos : 
to bein the flower of one’s age, in flore wta- 
tis esse; wtate florére. Dietrich remarks 
that aliquem florenti wtate esse was not 
used, but aliquem florentem wtate esse ; 
this, however, does not hold good of poetry; 
equus florenti ztate: wzvo florente puella 
(Lucr.), Schneider, Jahrb. fur Phil., &c., 
Dec., 1846. To die in the flower of one's 
age, exstingui in ipso etatis flore; in flo- 
re etatis eripi rebus humanis (Curt., 10, 


5, 10). 
FLOWER, 2., TRANS. (i. €., to ornament 


with embroidery), pingere acu; also, pin- | 


gere only (Virg., ZEn., 9, 582, &c.; com- 
pare with Plin., 8, 48, 74, § 195). 

FLOWER, »v., INTRANS., florére: flo- 
rescere (to begin to blossom) : florem mit- 
tere, expellere (to put forth blossoms) : ef: 
florescere (improperly): utriculum rum- 
pere: florem aperire: dehiscere (to open 
the caliz): florem expandere, sese pande- 
re: dehiscere ac sese pandere (to come 
into full flower ; vid. Plin., 12, 11, 23). 
|| Zo bein the prime, in flore esse: flo- 
rére: ‘to be in the FLowER of one's 
age,” vid. || To froth, vid. 

FLOWER-BASKET, calathus. 

FLOWER-BED, area floribus consita. 

FLOWER-BULB, bulbus; bulbulus (@ 
small one). 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE, iris: *iris pseu- 
dacorus (Linn.). 

FLOWER-GARDEN, floralia, ium (sc, 
loca). 

FLOWER-GARDENER, florum cultor. 

FLOWER-LIKE, floridus. 

FLOWER-PAINTER, * qui flores pic- 
turf imitatur. 

FLOWER-PIECE, pictura florum (the 
painting ; after Plin., 16, 33, 60); tabula 
picta florum: tabula in qua sunt flores 
(the tablet with the painting ; after Plin., 
355 4, 7, and 8, 35). 

FLOWER-POT, * testa florum. 

FLOWER-STALK. Vid. under FLow- 


ER. 

FLOWER-WORK (in architecture), flo- 
res (e. g., on the capital uf a Corinthian 
column): encarpa, orum (flowers and 
leaves entwined), 

FLOWERET, flosciilus. 

FLOWERING-FERN, * osmunda rega- 
lis (Linn.). 

FLOWERING-RUSH, *butémus um- 
bellatus (Linn.). 

FLOWERY, floridus: floribus vestitus 
(clad with flowers; e. g., prata): florens 
(blooming). || Of style; vid. FLorip. 

FLOWING, (A) Propr., fluens : ma- 
nans (Syn. in TO FLow]: perennis: ju- 
gis (always flowing ; of water, of a well, 

rook, &c.). Flowing water, flumen vi- 
vum. (B) Fie. Of speech, fluens [vid. 
observation at the end of this article]: pro- 
fluens: volubilis (rolling fast, voluble; of 
a speaker, and the speech, especially whin 
the speech consists entirely of short senten- 
cas; vid. Cic., Brut., 28, 108; Or., 56, 1€7, 
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FLUR 


where oratio stabilis is opposed to it). The 
easy and flowing speech of the oraior, ex- 
pedita et perfacile currens oratio ( Cic., 
Brut., 63, 227); tractus orationis lenis et 
wquabilis (Cie, De Or., 2, 12, 54); also, 
verborum expedita ac profluens quodam- 
mddo celeritas (Cic. Brut. 61, 220): a 
flowing style of writing, genus orationis 
protluens; * genus dicendi sponte sua fu- 
sum; *oratio leniter profluens: flowing 
verses, Versus fluentes; versus sponte sua 
ad numeros aptos venientes (Ov., T'rist., 
4, 10, 25): co be written in flowing elegiac 
verses, scriptum elegis esse fluentibus 
(Plin. Ep., 5, 17,2); in a flowing manner, 
tacile; commode: [23> dissoluta aut flu- 
ens oratio, dissipata et fluens oratio, are 
expressions of blame, denoting a want of 
nerve, vigor, conciseness, &c. || Flow- 
ing; of garments, fluens (e. g., veste 
fluente; tunicis fluentibus): fluitans (ves- 
tis, Zac. ; amictus, Catuil.). 

FLOWING, s. Vid. FLoop, FLow. 

FLOWINGLY, fluenter (Lucr.). Vid. 
FLUENTLY. 

FLUCTUATE, fluctuare (in nearly all 
the meanings of the English verb ; thuctu- 
are animo, nunc hue nunc illuc; in de- 
creto aliquo, to be unsteady and inconsist- 
ent in maintaining a philosophical opin- 
ion, inter spem metumque, Liv.; also 
fluctuari; e. g., animo, Liv.): ftluitare (to 
flow about unsteadily) : jactari (to be toss- 
ed about unsteadily ; e. g., of the rate o 
exchange, nummus jactatur, Cic., Off., 3, 
20, 28): vacillare (to totter, as it were; to 
be unsteady ; e. g., stabilitas alicujus rei 
vacillat). 

FLUCTUATING, 
CHANGEABLE, &c. 

FLUCTUATION, fluctuatio (properly 
and improperly ; rare; not pra-Augustan ; 
animorum, Liv.): immutatio (change ; 
Syn. in CHANGE): Vicissitudo (regular 
alternation) : varietas (variety; e. g., of 
weather, coeli). Fluctuation of opinion, 
fluctuatio animorum (irresolution ; the bat- 
tle continued for a long time with many 
fluctuations of success, diu anceps stetit 
victoria: @ fluctuation betwcen Tear and 
hope, anceps spes et metus (Liv., 30, 32). 

FLUE. || A pipe or aperture ofa 
furnace or chimney; perhaps wstu- 
arium (an aperture to let the heat escape): 
cuniculus fornacis (Plin. 9, 38, 62). 
|| Down, vid. 

FLUENCY. || Of speech, lingue vol- 
ubilitas or mobilitas; orationis celeritas ; 
verborum expédita et protiuens quodam- 
modo celeritas: copia dicendi: expedita 
et perfacile currens oratio. Fluency in 
expression, facilitas (e. g.. to acquire a per- 


Vid. UNsTEapy, 


Sect fluency in speaking, assequi firmam’ 


facilitatem, Quéint., 10, 1, 59): that he may 
obtain greater fluency of specch, quo sit ab- 
solutius os (Quint. 1,1, 37). [Vid. FLow 
(of speech).] || Smoothness, lévitas (as 
quality, also of expression). || Abund- 
ance, vid. 

FLUENT. || Propr. [vid. FLowrne]. 
|| Of a speaker, lingui promtus: celer 
(quick) : expeditus (without difficulty) : co- 
piosus (rich in words, of a writer and his 
writings). Fluent speech, oratio volubilis 
or expedita: liquidum genus sermonis 
(having an agreeable flow, Cic., De Or., 2, 
38); lingua celeris et exercitata ; linguee 
celeritas or volubilitas: a fluent speaker, 
orator volubilis or facilis et expeditus ad 
dicendum. Vid. FLowrna. 

FLUENTLY, facile: commode. To 
speak fluently, * cum orationis volubilitate 
loqui (from rapidity of utterance) ; com- 
mode verba facere (from possessing a 
knowledge of the language, Nep., Them., 
10, 1): to have acquired the power of speak- 
ing correctly and fluently, firmam facilita- 
tem assecutum esse (Quint. 10, 1, 59). 

FLUID, liquor (as substance, whose parts 
separate by themselves): humor (moistness ; 
opposed to dryness ; vid. Cels., 4, 2, No. 4, 
extr., Tac., Ann., 13, 57, 5): aqua (water, 
as the most common of fluids): (3F> latex 
is poetical only. 

FLUIDITY, ere (very late ; 


FLUIDNESS, weris, App.) : * fluida 
natura. ' 

FLURRY. || Gust, vid. || Hurry, 
vid. 


F 





PLY 


FLUSH, v., trans. || 7'o color, vid. 
|| Zo elate, aliquem superbum facere: 
alicui spiritus afferre ; intlare alicujus an 
imum ad intolerabilem superbiam (e. g., 
of fortune, Liv., 45,31). Flushed, elatus 
(aliqua re): ferox (aliqué re). Flushed 
with success, successu rerum ferocior 
(Tac.) ; successu exsultans (Virg.): he 
was not so flushed with success as to become 
careless, nec superior successu curam re- 
mittebat (Quint., 1, 2, 24). 

FLUSH, v., IntRANS. || Flow, vid. 
eee sten (vbsol.), vid. || Blush, glow, 

i 


vid. 

FLUSH, adj. || Fresh, vigorous, 
vid. || Full of money, &c. (cant term). 
To be flush, argentum or pecuniam habé- 
re: not to be flush, imparatum esse a pe- 
cunia ; nummos numeratos non habére. 

FLUSH, 3. || Violent flow, vid. 
Fiow. || A flush of joy, effusio animi in 
letitia (Cic.). 

FLUSTER, v. [Vid. To Hurry, To 
AGITATE.] To be flustered (by drinking), 
incalescere vino. 

FLUTE, tibia (with the ancients usually 
tibiew ; i. e., dowble flute). To put the flute 
to one’s lips or mouth, tibiam ad labra re- 
ferre: to play on the flute, tibia canere ; 
(skillfully) sdéienter cantare tibid: fit or 
proper for the flutz, tibialis: auléticus (e. 
g., calamus; i. e., the reed): one who selis 
Jlutes, qui tibias venditat (after Val. Maz., 
3, 4, extr., 2): the sownd of the flute, tibies 
cantus, ; 

FLUTE, v. (technical term in architec- 
ture), striare. Fluted, striatus. 

FLUTE-PLAYER, one who plays the 
flute, tibicen ; feminine, tibicina. 

FLUTING, s., striatura: stria: canalis 
(as thing). 

FLUTTER, 1ntTRANs., volitare (of 
birds): fluitare (of things; e. g., sails; 
vid. Ov., Met., 11, 470): circumvolitare al- 
iquid or aliquem (to flutter round any 
thing or any body); also, * volitare ultro 
citroque per auras (Lucr., 4, 36). From 
the context, volitare (e. g., before any body's 
eyes, ante oculos). T'o flutter about any 
place, volitare in aliquo loco: volitare 
passim per aliquem locum (also of per- 
sons who appear in public, Cic., Cat., 2, 3, 
5; Rosc. Am., 46, 135): to flutter round 
any place, circumvolare or circumyolitare 
aliquem locum or aliquem (but not abso- 
lutely ; for circumyvolitantium alitum, 
Tac., Hist., 2, 50, is = fluttering round 
him): lustrare aliquid (to encircle in its 
Slight ; e. g., signa, of an eagle): to flutter 
round in @ circle, in gyrum flecti. || To 
be in a State of uncertainty, dubita- 
tione wstuare (vid. Cic., Verr., 2, 30, 74) ; 
fluctuare. 

FLUTTER, Trans. || Put to flight 
(like birds), fugare: abigere (e. g., volu- 
cres, to drive of). || To hurry the 
mind, agitare: sollicitare : sollicitum fa- 
cere : commovére : turbare : conturbare: 
perturbare. 

FLUTTER. || Fluttering, vid. 
|| Commotion or hurry of the mind, 
trepidatio: tumultus (Cic., Detot., 7, 20) : 
confusio (Vell., 2, 124). To be all ina 
flutter, trepidare (of one or more persons) ; 
perturbatum esse; mentis habitu moveri. 

FLUTTERING, s. The nearest substan- 
tives are plausus (e. g., alarum, the clap- 
ping of the wings): volatus (general 
term for the flight of birds). 

FUX, fluxus, tis (Plin.; also of the fu 
sion of a metal, or the result of tt: picem 
non aliud esse quam combuste resinw 
fluxum, Plin.): fluxio (e. g., aquarum, 
Cic. ; sanguinis, ventris, oculorum, &c.): 
fluxura (Col., 3, 2,17 and 32): fluor (flux 
of the bowels) ; also, solutio et fluor stoma- 
chi (Scrib, Larg.). (Vid, DysENTERY] 
All things are in a state of flux, omnibus 
res queque minuitur: omnia quasi lon- 
ginquo wvo fluere videmus (both after 
Luer., 2, 68); nihil est toto quod perstet 
in orbe; cuncta fluunt (Ov., Met., 15, 178). 
|| Flux (and refluz); vid. FLow (of 
the tides). 

FLUX, TRANS. 


USE. 

FLUXION, fluxio (also as technical 
term in Math.). Vid. FLux. : 
FLY, musca. A Spanish fly, cantharis: 


Vid. to Mett, To 


them on horseback) : 
hasten down evolare ex, 
aut of oF Jorth from; ete d 


seo To fly up, pd teat sursum 
subvolare (of birds and things); alis or 
cree se levare, also se levare (only of 
irds, properly) : sublime ferri (of things 
without wings) : * displodi: * disjici acd 


se apeesant gga 
titur arcu: to fly in so fous face (i. e., 
to bid kim defance), aliquem provocare: 
rags ad pacer: alegre og irritari; 
ira incendi, excandescere (the last three, 

er terms). || Flee; to run away, 

to take to flight (e. g., from fear), tu- 


a@ general sense): terga vertere (especially 
» nagrariy in fugam effundi or se effun- 
dere (of a large multitude): fugere a or 


or fugam 
er dena to fly to the camp in the 
disor: effusa castra pe- 


y in di: gam 


“e ty eh cbesrmddegs. 
confugere or profugere m (in 
order to find srousctin patina natok = 


aliquem (as opel to fly pe i Bhs 
pear fugere aliquem ; before any ig 
fugere, refugere aliquid: to fly eee 


gere: vitare: ; 
accusative : TE ipo aber alicui de- 
cedere (to get or go out of his way); ali- 
cujus aditum sermonemque defugere (to 
avoid coming into any contact with him, 
both Cas., B. G., 6, 13, extr.): to fly from 
the looks “Of the citizens, conspectum civi- 
um profugere : to fly from any body's pres- 
ence, se removére ab alicujus 


[vid. ia ll ela of a jack 
or machine; * perhaps li bramentam or 
Moderamen 





FOIL 
FLY-FLAP, cauda (Mart., 14, 167 _ 


ass). 
OAL, v., parére: pullos parére: fe- 
tum ponere or procreare. 

FOAM, s., spuma. Vid. To Foam. 

FOAM, t., spumare (general term): 
spumas agere in ore (to foam at the mouth): 
albescere (to become white with foam ; of wa- 
ter, Plin. Ep., 5, 6, 24, aqua ex edito de- 
siliens albescit, falls ‘alls down foaming from 

a height). 

FOAMY, spumeus (Virg.): spumosus 
(full of foam, foaming, Ov. and Plin.): 
spumidus (full of foam, Appul., Apol., p. 
306, 9) : spumifer (carrying, having foam ; 
e. g., fons, Ov.). 

FOB, * sacculus bracarum. 

FOB. || Zo ckeat, vid. |] To Fos 
OFF, (2) @ person, aliquem amovére, 
removére or amoliri (to get rid of him). 
To fob any body off with empty promis- 
es, pollicitando lactare alicujus animum 
(Ter.) ; lactare aliquem et spe falsa pro- 
thine” “to fob off the disgrace ye any 

” dedecus amoliri (Tac.); by any 
prey * excusatione alicujus rei. 

FOCUS, * quasi focus : * locus, in quem 
radii colliguntur. To collect rays into a 
focus, *radios tanquam in focum quen- 
dam colligere. 

FODDER, pabulum (for cattle ; also = 
“forage ;” but pabulatio is “ foraging” = 

pastus (general term, food for cattle). 
This is good fodder, hoc pecudes probe 
alit: to seek fodder (of animals), pabulum 
anquirere: to fetch fodder (e. e- of sol- 
diers), pabulari: to send the soldiers out 
for fodder, pabulatum (pabulandi causa) 
Vedder mittere : to suffer from the want of 
fica inopia pabuli : there is plen- 
magna copia egies suppetit: 

2S — =e the enemy from the means of get- 
ting fodder, hostem pabulatione interclu- 
sac to go out to fetch or look for fodder. 
ire or proficisci: the horse 

ares tts fodder weli, equus libenter cibo 


utitur. 

FODDER, vc. || To give food, pabu- 
lum dare: to fodder animals weil, largo 
pastu sustentare: to fodder the horses 
with leaves, equos alere foliis ex arbori- 
bus strictis. Vid. To FEED. 

FOE. Vid. Enemy. 

FOG. || A misé, nebula: calizo (ias- 
much as it uces darkness). A thick 
Jog: nebula densa (opposed to nebula sub- 

: a cold fog, nebula frigida: the rivers 
are pep bane with a thick fog, caligant flu- 
mina nebulis: a thick fo, r covered the whole 
Sorest and the surrounding country, den- 
sa nebula saltum omnem camposque cir- 
ca intexit: the fog is so thick that onecan't 
See, nebula adeo densa est, ut lucis usum 
eripiat : the fog rises, nebule de terra sur- 
gunt; nebula in nubes levatur: like fog, 
*nebulz similis. || After-grass, fe- 
num auctumnale or chordum; to cut it, 
secare. 


FOGGY, nebulosus. It is foggy, co- 
Tum est nebulosum; aer est nebulosus. 


FOH, interj. Vid. Fre. 

FOIBLE, vitium: vitium mediocre or 
vitium mediocre et cui ignoscas (Hor.). 
Have you no foibles ? nullane habes vitia 
(Hor.)? Every man living has his foibles, 
vitiis nemo sine nascitur (Hor.): to con- 
Sess that one is not without such a foible, 
vitio aliquo se non carére contiteri (Cic.) : 
to know any body's foibles, alicujus molles 
aditus ac tempora nosse (his weak side, 
4in., 4, 424). Tohave many foibles, multis 
erroribus obnoxium esse; to feel one’s 
foibles, minimum in se esse arbitrari (op- 


to plurimum sibi confidere, Cic., | i 


posed 
Lal, 9,29). Vid., also, WEAKNESS. 
FOIL, s. || A blunt ‘sword for fence. 
ing, rudis (with the ancients, a thin rod 
for fencing): gladius prepilatus (like our 
own ee Ee ahr 72) : to fence 
with foils, batue pugnatoriis 
(Suet., Cal, 54). || i Tinsel, bractea (thin 
metal sheet, especially of gold ; diminutive, 
* bractedla auri tremuli; vid. Juren., 13, 





FOLL 


152). To coat a red jewel with silver Jott, 
gemmam rubram argentea bractea sub- 
Imere. |] That which recommends 
any thing by contrast with itself, 
vitium virtuti contrarium, or 


To st off any thing bya 
foil, *rei pulchritudinem ipsa alterius 
rei deformitate ; or * virtutem 


aliquam contrarii exemplo vitii commen- 


“FOL, v. || To frustrate; e.g. to be 
Soiled (in one's expectations or hopes), spe 
dejici ; spes ad irritum cadit or redigitur ; 
spe excidere: if I should be foiled (in my 
hopes), si spes destituat : to foil any body's 
plans, con alicui omnes rationes: 
thus they were foiled (im their enterprise), 
ita frustra id inceptum iis fuit. Vid. To 
DEFEaT = frustrate, 

FOIN, s., petitio (thrust in fencing, &c.). 

aliquem 


FOIN, [a : peti- 
om m, conjcere in poe Ay ara = 
ST IN, subdere : subjicere : 


Siooie Paaniee ang hing this het re 
uine into the place of that which is ; sub 
dere aliquid in locum eresorum, Plin. ; 
subdere, supponere or subjicere testa- 
mentum): interlinere (e. g. testamen- 
tum, to foist words into it). Foisted in, 
subditicius ; suppositus ; 

. FOISTER, * suppostor (after Plaut., 
Truc., 4, 2, 0, where we find the feminine, 
suppostrix): subjector (e. g., testamento- 
rum, Cat., 2, 2, 7; also called else 
where testamentarius). 

FOLD, & ovile: stabulum (general 
term for “stalls” for cattle; for pees 
Varr., R. R., 2, 5, p. 183, Bipont 
(Varr., hey crates pastorales (the ho 
dles). || Of a garment, plicaturs, or 
(ff there are many) ; 


Sat., ret hence Pita 35,8.34 Cimon in 
veste et rugaset sinus invenit). To hang 
down in folds, replicari in rugas: to ar- 
range sents re in graceful folds, collo- 
care vestem (chlamydem, &c.), ut apte 
pendeat (Or.). a : 
FOLD, vt. 1 To double up, compli- 
care aliquid (to fold up ; a letter, &c.) : ar- 
tare in rugas aliquid: rugas locare in ali- 
qua re (to fold a garment, after Plin., 8, 
10, 10; Mecrob., Sat., 2,9). Any thing is 


, digitos inter se pectine nec- 
tere (Ov., Met. 9, 299); digitos pectina- 
tim inter se implectere (Pitn., 28, 6, 179). 
To sit with one’s hands folded, palmas in 
alternas digitorum vicissitudines super 
genua connectere (vid. Appul., Met., 3, p. 
129, 34). || To fold sheep, stabulare 
(general term) : includere septis (of 
Varr., R. R., 2,5): claudere, with or 

out textis cratibus (Hor., Epod., 2, 45). 

FOLDING- DOORS, fores valvate : 
valve. 

OB jasc frons: folia, orum (leaves 

general): foliatura (Vitr., 2, 9, med.). 
vid Lear (leaves).] Foliage of oak, pop- 
frons quernea, populea, &c. 

F OLIO, liber forme maxims : in folio, 
forma 

FOLK. Vid. PEorte. 

FOLLOW. () || To follow after, sé- 
qui : consequi : insequi: su (to fol- 
low immediately or closeto): aes oe ee 
low a certain distance, is 


Pages or castra cacti sequi : 
to follow any body's traces, gree or ali- 
cujus rei vestigia eee ee 
aliquem or - aliqui = To. “Pollo” 

ile, when hic Px 
scribes what precedes ; hee ——— 





FOLL 


Mla (= those which will follow) necessitatis 
(Cic.) 

(2} To come after any body or 
any thing (with reference to order, rank, 
dignity, or time); succedere alicui and al- 
icui rei (to follow and take the place, &c., 
that the other filled): excipere aliquem 
and aliquid (literally, to take any body or 
any thing up, as it were; i. e., to follow 
immediately ; seldom, as in Ceas., B. G., 2, 
7, without accusative ; vid. Held, ad loc.) : 
continuari alicui rei (to be, as it were, join- 
ed on to it; to follow it without any inter- 
val; e. g., paci externe confestim contin- 
uatur discordia domi). To follow any 
body (as his successor), succedere in alicu- 
jus locum, or succedere only; on the 
throne, regno; in alicujus locum suffici 
(to be elected in the national assembly as 
any body's suécessor): the consuls follow 
each other in a different order in different 
(historians), aliter apud alios consules or- 
dinati sunt: swmmer follows winter, hie- 
mem estas excipit: day follows night, 
noctem dies subsequitur : one age follows 
another, etas succedit wtati: one misfor- 
tune follows another, * malum excipit ma- 
lum: one fraud follows another, fallacia 
alia aliam trudit (Ter., Andr., 4, 4, 39): to 
let the act immediately follow the resolution, 
consultis facta jungere. 

3) To proceed or result fromany 
thing, sequi, consequi aliquid (e. g., poe- 
na scelus sequitur ; terrorem pallor con- 
sequitur): manare ex aliqua re (to follow 
from it; e. g., faults are followed by sins, 
peccata ex vitiis manant): effici, confici 
ex aliqua re (as philosophical technical 
term, ‘to be inferred from ;” e. ¢., from the 
premises, eX propositis eflici; from a syl- 
logism, ex ratiocinatione contici: hence 
it follows, inde sequitur, or efticitur, or pa- 
tet; ex quo effici cogique potest; i. e., 
hence the conclusion may be drawn). Hence 
it follows, sequitur (with ut, or accusative 
and infinitive); sequitur igitur or enim 
(GF not inde or ex quo sequitur) ; ex 
quo efficitur: what, then, follows from this ? 

uid igitur? quid ergo est? quid postea? 
thus it follows that, &c., ita fit, ut, &e.: 
the one followe from the other, alterum 
alteri consequens est. [o> “ 7’o fol- 
low,” in negative and interrogative claus- 
es, ts often best translated by continuo ; 
continuone ? (e. g.,non continuo, si me in 

regem sicariorum contuli, sum sicarius, 
i does not follow that Iam an assassin, be- 
cause, &c.: si malo careat, continuone 
fruitur summo bono? #f he is exempt from 
evil, does it follow that he enjoys the height 
of happiness ?) 

(4) To be guided by any body’s 
example, &c., sequi aliquem or aliquid 
(general term): auctoritate alicujus mo- 
veri (to allow one’s self to be influenced by 
any body's authority ; to follow any body's 
counsel, &¢c.): alicui obtemperare (to make 
one’s own wishes yield to those of another): 
dicto alicujus audientem esse (to obey any 
body’s commands). To follow any body's 
opinion, views, &c., sententiam alicujus 
sequi; sententiam alicujus probare (to 
approve of them): any body's advice ought 
to have been followed, alicujus consilium 
valére debebat or debuit: to follow no 
guide but one’s self, suo uti ingenio: fol- 
low my advice! mihi crede! or crede mi- 
hi! (i. e., let me prevail on you to do 
what I am doing, or to act like me; vid. 
Cic., Tusc., 1, 31): to follow a physician's 
prescriptions, legibus medici se obligare ; 
preeceptis medici uti (after Ov., A. A., 3, 
440): not to follow them, medentis pre- 
cepta negligere (after Plin., Pan., 22, 3): 
to follow one’s own inclinations, animi im- 
petum sequi. 

©) To be of any body’s party, aii- 
cujus partis or partium esse ; alicujus 
partes or causam sequi; alicujus sectam 
sequi (this especially, but not solely, of a 
philosophical sect), cum aliquo facere; ab 
or cum aliquo stare; alicujus rebus stu- 
dére or favére; alicujus esse studiosum : 
some follow one party, some another, alii ali- 
as partes fovent. 

(6) To follow a trade or profes- 
sion, facere (e. g., mercaturam, pirati- 
cum): factitare (e. g., artem, medicinam) : 
exercére Ne g., artem, medicinam, stu- 

31 





FOME 


dia) : colere (e. g., artes studiaque ; agrum, 


FOuL 
FOMENTATION. |] As action, fotua, 


the plough) : tractare (e. g., artem): stu- us (Plin.) [fumentatio, Ulp.J. |} As a7 


dére alicui rei (e. g., agriculture ; literis). 
To follow one’s own business, sua negotia 
obire; suas res administrare: to follow 
the law, ad juris studium se conferre. 

(7) As follows (in a narration, to in- 
troduce a speech, &c.): he spoke as follows, 
hec locutus est; his ferme verbis usus 
est; in hune modum locutus fertur. Vid. 
“to this EFFECT.” 

FOLLOWER, assécla (a dependent on 
a noble, mostly in a contemptuous sense ; 
then, also, e. g., a disciple, scholar, especial- 
ly of a philosopher, and a follower of a phil- 
osophical sect ; [>3~ sectator and assecta- 
tor, in this sense, belong to the Silver Age): 
socius: amicus (@ companion, friend) : 
fautor: studiosus alicujus (a favorer, sup- 
porter): cultor: admirator (an admirer) : 
gregalis (a companion, comrade; in a bad 
sense). The followers of any body (in a 
political sense), qui sentiunt cum aliquo ; 
qui stant cum or ab aliquo; qui faciunt 
cum aliquo; qui alicujus partibus favent; 
qui alicui student: alicujus sectam secuti 
(especially in a philosophical, but also in a 
political sense; e. g., Liv., 8,19, pro Vitru- 
vio sectamque ejus secutis). [29> For 
the followers of philosophical sects, the Lat- 
in has also proper appellatives; e. g., the 
followers of Pythagoras, Socrates, Democ- 
ritus, Epicurus, Pythagoréi, Socratici, De- 
mocritici, Epicuréi (or Democriti, Epicu- 
ri, &c., sectam secuti). 

FOLLOWING, sequens or insequens, 
secutus or insecutus (used when a real fol- 
lowing is spoken of, always in reference to 
something going before, which is also fre- 
quently mentioned before; e. g., to create 
tribunes for the following year, in inse- 
quentem annum tribunos creare, Liv., 5, 
36: there are many festivals in the follow- 
ing month, sequens mensis complures 
dies feriatos habet, Plin. Ep., 10, 12 (24), 
4, where September had been previously 
spoken of ; which device the following em- 
perors also used on their seals, qua imagi- 
ne insecuti quoque principes signarunt, 
Suet., Oct., 50): alicui proximus: secun- 
dus ab aliquo (that follows any body in or- 
der or succession ; of persons): adjaicens 
(that lies near ; of things): futurus: ven- 
turus: posterus (of succession in time). 
The following day, dies posterus (as op- 
posed to to-day or yesterday); dies sequens 
or insequens (the day which follows an oc- 
currence, &c.; vid. Suet., Ttb., 18; Dom., 
16): on the following day (he did this or 
that, &c.), postero die; postridie (ejus 
diei) : all following ages, omnis perpetu- 
itas consequentis temporis. [==> /f, in 
narrative, weference be made to a point men- 
tioned in the next words, then “ following” 
must be rendered by a demonstrative, espe- 
cially by hic, hec, hoc; sometimes by ille, 
illa, illud; e. g., he spoke the following 
words [vid. “as follows,” under TO Fou- 
Low, 7}. In the same manner, hoc .... il- 
lud must be employed for the English “this 
(the foregoing) .... the following ;” e. g., 
these things refer to enjoyment, the follow- 
ing to the necessaries of life, heec oblectati- 
onis, illa necessitatis (vid. Cic., Ecl., p. 75). 

FOLLY. || As state; quality of 
mind, stultitia: dementia: fatuitas : 
insipientia : amentia: delirium. [Syn. 
of adjectives in FooutsH.] That is a 
very great folly, there can be no greater 
folly, quo nihil est stultius: I consider it 
the height of folly to, &c., summie demen- 
tie esse judico, with infinitive ; or quid est 
stultius, quaam..? Yo have reached such 
a height of folly, eo dementix progressum 
esse. || A foolish action or deed, 
*stulte or inepte factum; stultitia. Jt is 
folly to, &c., stultitia est (aliquid facere). 
To commit a folly, stulte or imprudenter 
facere (from imprudence) : to commit all 
sorts of folly, omnia stulte facere : to bear 
any body's follies, alicujus stultitias ferre: 
to give way or to submit to any body’s fol- 
lies and absurdities, alicujus stultitias et 
ineptias devorare: an excess of folly, in- 
sania: deliratio: mentisalienatio. || De- 
pravity, pravitas: improbitas (moral per- 
verseness, that tends to). 

FOMENT, fovére aliquid: alicui rei fo- 
menta adhibére or admovére. 





plication, tomentum (@ warming appli: 
cation) : malagma, atis (a softening appli 
cation). To apply a fomeniativn, fomen- 
tum corpori admovére (Cels.) : warm fo- 
mentations, fomenta calida. 

FOMENTER, concitator: concitator et 
instimulator (exciter of disturbances, &c.). 
Vid. ExciTER. 

FOND. || Foolish, vid. || Indulgent 
to excess, indulgens: perindulgens : ni- 
mis indulgens. |] Attached to, &c.; de- 
ditus alicui or alicui rei: studiosus alicu 
jus or alicujus rei: addictus alicui or ali- 
cui rei. Jn. addictus et deditus: devo- 
tus alicui or alicui rei (stronger term). 
Jn. deditus devotusque. To be fond of, 
amare aliquid (to like or love it); delecta- 
ri or oblectari aliqua re (to delight in anv 
thing) ; aliqua re gaudére (to take great 
pleasure in any thing): to be fond of an 
body, alicujus amore captum esse ;_ali- 
quem amare; aliquem amore amplecti; 
amorem erga aliqguem habére; aliquem 
in amore habére; to be very fond of any 
body, alicujus esse cupidissimum: to be 
fond of any thing (i. e., of eating any 
thing), aliquid appetere; alicujus rei ap- 
petentem, or cupidum, or avidum esse 
(to long for or lust after it): he was very 
Sond of small fish, pisciculos minutos max- 
ime appetebat: not to be fond of any thing, 
aliquid spernere, aspernari (to despise any 
thing ; aspernari not used in the Golden 
Age): to be fond of strong drink, vino de- 
ditum esse: to be fond of pleasure, volup- 
tatibus se dedere: to be excessively fond 
of music, penitus se dedere musicis (i. e., 
to devote one’s self entirely to it). || Wan- 
ton, trifling, vid. 

FOND, blandiri alicui (with words 

FONDLE, ; and gestures): permul- 
cére aliquem ; also with addition of manu 
(to stroke with one's hand): amplexari et 
osculari aliquem (to embrace any body). 

FONDLING. Vid. a Favorite. 

FONDLY. ||With great affection, 
ardenter: vehementer: cum’ vi or cum 
impetu (ardently) : blande: amanter (ten- 
derly, lovingly) : pie (wtih the love of a par- 
ent): animo or ex animo (with all one's 
heart ; opposed to simulatione, simulate). 
To look fondly on any body; perhaps mol- 
li vultu aliquem aspicere (Ov., Met., 10, 
609). || Foolishly, vid. 

FONDNESS. || Tenderness, [Vid. 
AFFECTION, LovE.] || Foolishness, 


vid. 

FONT, baptisterium (Barrioripioy, lat- 
er only). 

FOOD, alimenta: penus (gegeral terms 
for victuals ; alimenta, mostly with refer- 
ence to the wants of an individual; pe- 
nus, to the wants of a whole family = pro- 
visions): cibus: esca (“food ;” meat, op- 
posed to drink; cf. Cic., Fin.,1, 11; 2,28; 
cibus, natural food, as a means of nour- 
ishment ; esca, the food that is artificially 
prepared as a dish; hence cibus, also, of 
the food of brutes; but esca only a bait, 
prepared, as it were, like a dish, and set be- 
fore them): cibaria (the most general and 
usual sorts of food): edulia (savory and 
select sorts of food). To take food, cibum 
capere, sumcre, or (of the habit) cibum 
capessere (e. g.,. animalia cibum partim 
dentibus capessunt) : to take too much food, 
little food, &c. (vid. “to EAT much, lit. 
tle,” &c.: to abstain from food, cibo se 
abstinére ; jejunare (to fast): to digest 
one’s food, cibum conficere or concoque- 
re: to give any body nothing but his food, 
aliquem nunquam salario, cibariis tantum 
sustentare (Suet., T'tb., 46). 

FOOL, s. || A silly fellow or per- 
son, homo stultus: homo fatuus: homo 
insipiens: homo demens. [Vid. Foot- 
IsH for Syn. of adjectives.| A great fool, 
homo stultissimus ; homo stultior stultis- 
simo (Plaut., Amph., 3, 2, 25); stultus bis 
terque (after Cic., Quint. Fr,, 3, 8, extr.) : 
a little fool, stultilus; homuncio (as term 
of contempt); capitiilum (én a joking man- 
ner; e.g. @ droll or amusing-little fool ; 
lepidum capitulum, in Ter, Eun., 3, 3, 
25) : to pretend to be a fool, stultitiam simp- 
lare: to play the fool, simulatorem stulti- 
tiv induere: to make a fool of any body 


FOOT 


anquem stultum reddere ; aliquem infat 
ware [if—deceive, take in, vid.) : to 
act like a fool, stolide, dementer 
facere: to be foal cri ir ot Mage 4 
thing, stolide or dementer credere : 
spend one’s time, money, ey ee like a 

{vid. “to FcoL aw 
@ great fool indeed, 


eens Mantloe te 
ee penn A ee 


they 
los dimidio reddidit stultio 


res, quam ac- 
ceperat: heis not such a fool as you would 
take him to be, preter sapit or cal- 


speciem 
lidus est (after Plaut., Most., 4, 2, 49,“ pre- 
ter speciem stultus es”). (J see) you are 
no fool, baud stulte sapis. Prov. Every 
one has a fool in his sleeve [vid. “has his 
HOBBY”}. O you good, easy fool' O tu- 
am mansuetudinem! that man ts an abso- 
lute fool, hoc homine nihil potest esse de- 
mentius. Leave off playing the fool in that 
way, quin tu mitte istas nugas or ineptias. 
|| A person not in his right senses, 
mente captus: vesanus: delirus. [S¥N. 
in Map.) |] va bam sly pec co- 
prea (at court): sannio (that amuses by 


the company a 
table of the rich Romans): maccus (in the 

Atellanic plays of the Romans, after Diom., 
488, Puisch.). To play the fool, * copree 
personam tueri or sustinére; *coprez 


partes agere. i 
FOOL'S-CAP. || Propz., *coprez pi- 
leus (the head-dress of a court buffoon). 
ll Peper of of a largish size, charta ma- 
hp ronems majore modulo; macrocol- 
(the last, with reference to the paper 
used by the ancients, Cic. and Plin. ; the 
different sorts were, charta hieratica, Au- 
gusta, Liviana, Claudia). Vid. Paper. 

FOOL, v., TRANS., ludere: ludibrio ha- 
bére: ludificari (to make or render an ob- 
ject of derision) : iludere (to make game 
ee To fool any body with vain hopes, 

uem spe lactare et producere (—de 
Pet ea. cheat, vid]. | ro fool away: 
to fool away one’s time, tempus perdere 
lasciviendo (after Ov., Met., 11, 286); tem- 
pore abuti: to fool away one’s egies ef 
fundere : profundere (to spend without 
use; €. g., pecuniam, patrimonium) ; dis- 
sipare (to dissipate; e. g., patrimonium, 
 sasapeentarc lacerare (to ruin; e. g., 
uy cme bona patria): to fool any body 
oa of his money, aliquem circumducere or 
circumvertere argento: aliquem emun- 
gere argento: perfabricare aliquem (ail 
comedy only). 
: Magra v., INTRANS., jocari: ludere: 
udos facere : nugari : nugas agere (to 
commit absurdities): jocularia fundere : 
ridicula jactitare tia last, Liv., 7, 7): 
to fool with any body, cum aliquo Tudere, 
TOOLERY, au stuff, 
nuge: ineptie A 
truce to that foolery ! seesipefuor istas 
nugas or ineptias ! 

FOOL- HARDINESS, stolida audacia : 
temeritas (temerity): stolida fiducia (a 
foolish confidence in one’s self). 

FOOL-HARDY, stolide or stulte ferox : 
stolida audacia ferox : stolide audaciz. 
Jn. stolidus fero 


«pds; Opposed to pru- 

pad mn: oe or raped fatuus (silly ; 
JSrom want of Jen: stolidus (from 
want of reasonable moderation ; from bru- 
tality): demens (that has lost his mind ; 
who acts senselessly): ineptus (without 
good sense): insulsus (absurd) : ao 
captus: vesanus (insane, mad) : 
(amusing, like @ fool): mirus (ecrange). 
A foolish afair or thing, mira res ; mirum 
negotium: a foolish fellow (Le, droll), ri- 
diculum caput. J consider it very foolish 
to, &c., summe dementie esse judico, 
with following infinitive. 

oe ‘COLISHLY, stulte: stolide: demen- 

inepte: imprudenter: insipienter. 

tere. in FoottsH.) To believe any thing 
proteehiy, aliquid stolide or dementer cre- 


FOULISHNESS. Vid. Fotry. 
FOOT. || The limb so called, 
PROPER. and IMPROPR. pes: calx (the 





FOOT 


heel). To come, travel, &c., on foot, pedi- 
bus ire, venire; iter facere: he goes on 
foot, pedibus incedit : to serve on foot, pe- 
dibus merére or stipendia facere ; sti 
dia pedestria facere (Liv., 7, 13): to fight 
on foot (of cavalry), pedibus preeliari ; 
, descendere or desilire ex equis (to 
dismount in order to fight on foot): to 
make the cavalry fight on foot, equitatum 
or equitem deducere ad pedes: the caval- 
ry fought on foot, pugna it ad pedes: to 
throw one’s self at any body's feet, ad pedes 
alicujus se abjicere, projicere, prosterne- 
re, provolvere ; ad pedes alicui or ad ge- 
nua alicujus procumbere ; ad pedes ali- 


cujus procidere; ad pedes alicujus, ad | 


genua alicui accidere; genibus alicujus 
advolvi; prosternere se et supplicare al- 
icui (as 'supplicant) : se alicui pro aliquo 
supplicem objicere ; supplicare alicui pro 
aliquo: to lie at any body's feet, ad pedes 
alicujus jacére, stratum esse, stratum ja- 
cére: to have sore or bad feet, pedibus non 
valére; pedibus captum esse: one who 
has sore or bad feet, pedibus eger; male 
pedatus (Suet., Oth., 12): not to be able to 
go on foot any longer, usum pedum ami- 
sisse: to set foot in any place, pedem po- 
nere in locum or in loco: not to stir a 
foot beyond, &c., nusquam longius vesti- 
gium movére : not to set a foot out of doors, 
pedem e domo non efferre; pedem e do- 
mo non egrédi: to tread on any body's foot, 
pede suo pedem alicui premere: to tread 
or any body under foot, pedibus 
aliquem conculcare, proculeare (proper- 
ly, and without pedibus ; also improperly ; 
vid. Lat. Dict.). To put the best foot fore- 
most, pleno gradu tendere: gradum ad- 
dere, rari corripere : a journey on 


fe 
Si woul pedibus ingrédi ; ; iter pedibus 
Paeeideg conficere: one who walks on foot, 
pedes : a kick with the foot, * pedis ictus: 
the extremity of the foot, or the point or tip 
pA a ‘vot, pes ultimus; digiti (pedis) sum- 
tips of the toes): the sole of the foot, 
pach relating to the sole of the foot, plan- 
taris : down to the sole of the foot, usque ad 
imos pedes. A covering for the feet, pe- 
dum tegmen (e. g., to have a certain cor- 
ering for the feet, aliquo tegmine pedum 
indui, Tac, Ann., 1, 41, 1); fascia peda- 
lis (a tie for the fect) : a ‘snare for the fect, 
pedica: disease of the foot, pedum vitium: 
he tramples under foot the rights of the peo- 
ple, omnia jura populi obtérit : to trample 
under foot. all divine and human rights, 
omnia divina humanaque jura permiscé- 
re: the usage or ceremony oe 
body's foot, * mos pedis osculandi : 
mit any body to kiss one’s foot, tick ore 
Figere osculandum sinistrum pedem (a/t- 
er Sen., Benef., 2, 12,1). || The lowest 
ah of any Mags A pes (e. g., of @ ta- 


a bench) : the foot of a column, basis 
(the lower square part of which was called 
plinthis or plinthus): the foot of a mount- 
ain, radices montis (| not pes mon- 


tis): at the Soot of the mountain, in radici- 
bus montis ; in infimo monte ; sub jugo 
montis: at the very foot of the mountain, 
in imis montis radicibus (e. g., ferri, of @ 
river): the town is situated at the foot of 
the mountain, Hh ae monti subjectum 
est. [>>> “ At the foot of any thing,” e. 

£4 of a os is to be rendered by Sastre: 
mus,” if the very last part of any thing is 
meant ; e. g., ake letter at the foot of which, 
&c., epistola, in qua extrema, &c. || 4 
foot as measure, (also with the ad- 
dition of porrectus, tf it runs in one line, 
and with the addition of contractus, if it 
forms an angle ; vid. Nitsch, Beschreibung 
des hauslichen, &c., Zustandes der Romer, 
vol. i. p. 525): one foot large, or in size, 
pedalis (in general, one foot long, high, 
&c., but it may also mean “a foot in diam 
eter 3" e. g., of the sun, Cic., Acad., pr. 2, 


26, 82: pedaneus, post-classt al) : : 
m longus (one ‘foot long): two feet 
Ze, bi dials : half a foot large, semi- 


: one foot and a half large, sesqui- 
pedalis: five feet high, quinque pedes al- 
tus: ditches five feet deep, foss# quinos pe- 
des alte : I don’t see a single foot of land 


: to take a journey on | 





j 


in Italy, which, &c.. eaves in Italia video | 


nullum esse, qui, &c. || Infantry, vid. 


FOOT 


iquid introducere (to introduce); ati guid 
movere, commovére (e. g., ta — on 
new, nova 

re, Cic,, Acad., 2, 6, 18); stifienn alicujus 
rei facere or pellere (to start any thing, to 
make the beginning with it ; e. g., sermo- 
nis initium pellere, Cic., Brut., 87, 297) ; 
mentionem alicujus rei movére (to cause 
the mention of any thing to be made, or 
resolution respecting any thing to be adopt. 
ed; vid. Liv., 22, 11). 

FOOT, v., TRANS. and INTEANS. |] Ta 
kick, spurn, vid. || To new-sole boots, 





* calceis soleas re. || To walk on 
Soot [vid. Foor). || To foot it; vid. 
To Dance. 


FOOT-BALL. Vid. the different sorts 
of balls known to the Romans, under BAL. 

FOOT-BATH, *lavatio pedum: to take 
a foot-bath, lavare pedes. Vid. Foot-pan. 

FOOT-BOARD, scamnum : diminutire, 
scabellum (low bench, either for sitting on 
or for resting the foot upon). 

FOOT-BOY, puer (or servus) a pedi- 
bus; also, a pedibus only: my foot-boy, 
puer, cui do mandata (after Faas 6, 354). 

FOOT-BREADTH, * latitudo pedis or 


alis 
POUT BRIDGE, ponticulus (@ small 
bridge for foot-passengers). 
FOOT-CLOTH, tapes (but only tn the 


plural). 

F OOT-GUARDS, delecta manus, 
principis corpus domumque it : 
stipatores corporis : delecta manus, quam 

princeps presidii causd circa se habet. 

FOOTING. || Ground, solum (e. g., 
(ground to stand on) [vid., also, GROUND}. 
|| The firm planting of the foot, or 
power of plaxting it firmly. To 
g& a firm footing , firmiter insistere : fir- 
mo gradu consistere ( properly) : 
tere (improperly): I can’t get a firm foot- 
pat gradus instabilis me fallit ; vestigium 
allit (properly, I am slipping); sistere 
oe possum vid. Benecke, 
Justin., 11, 1, 6): there is no getting a firm 
Jooting, aliquid vestigium fallit or non re- 

oe those who could not get pra 
ii, lit 


ii, quos gradus 

(Curt, 7, 11, 6): (@ place) 
not get a firm footing, lubricus. || Con- 
dition, state, settlement, modus (the 
measure, as it were, to which or 
by which any thing is to be done): ratio 
fongervaliagh proceeding) : oon Sou 

0 any thing on a O0tng, 
* certum alicujus rei modum constituere: 
to place (any thing) om the old footing, in 
pristinum restituere; ad antiquum mo- 
rem revocare: to restore any body to his 
old footing (of intimacy) with any body, 
aliquem restituere in alicujus veterem 
gratiam; restituere aliquem alicui: t% 
place a province on the same footing as the 
rest, provinciam in eandem conditionem, 
quam ceteras, vocare: to lire with any 
body on an equal footing, ex pari or ex, 
gquo vivere cum aliquo: to be on a very 
OPC A. tlie mart familiariter 
m9 me ee ee 

quo. 


extr., and Oct., 32): latro (general term). 

FOOT-PATH, semita: crepido semite 
(the nay: Led ‘hoe eens trottoir 
in French Syx. in 
Way. 

FOOT-PAN, labrum (general term) : al- 
veus (a tub): solium (a sort of metal pan 
or vessel used for bathing in general). 

FOOT-RACE, cursis certamen: cur- 
riculum. To run a foot-race, cursu cer- 


tare. 
FOOT-SOLDIER, pedes, itis. To serve 
= a foot-soldier ; vid. “To serve on 
oot.” 
FOOT-STALK, : petidlus. 
FOOT-STEP, ar m rt To follow 
any body's footsteps, vestigiis alicujus in- 
stare; aliquem vestigiis sequi ¢ 
vestigia alicujus legere) : Hee arhagel 
| vestigiis alicujus i 


| Gernorr. To sez (any thing) on foot, al- | jus premere (i.e, 10 Flow | his is example) 


FOR 
vestigia alicujus implére, perséqui; ali- 
quem ipsius vestigiis persequi (tv follow 
them exactly). 

FOOT-STOOL, scabellum. 

FOOT-TRAP, stimulus (Ces., B. G., 7, 
73, in which passage it is thus defined, ta- 
lea, pedem longa, ferreis hamis intixis, 
que tota in terram infodiebatur, &c. ; sti- 
lus cecus is, according to Hirt. B. Afr., 
31, the same thing): murex ferreus (a4 
square iron machine which always turned 
its points or spikes upward, whichever way 
it was thrown, Curt., 4, 13, 36): pedica 
(snare for catching an animal by the foot). 

FOP, homo ineptus (absurd, empty per- 
sonage): homo putidus (affected in man- 
ner); trossulus (an empty fellow, a cox- 
comb ; vid. Ruhnk., Sen. Ep., 76, 1): homo 
elegans or elegantior (very particular in 
his dress): bellus homunculus (a spruce 
young fellow, a dandy, Varr. in Gell., 12, 
11, med.) : homo pumicatus (literally, one 
who smoothes his skin with pumice, out 
of vanity, a “petit maitre;” vid. Plin. 
Ep., 2, 11, extr.): homo vulsus (one who 
has his hair pulled out of his face to look 
smooth ; vid. Spald., Quint., 2, 5, 12, p. 
209): juvenis barbé et coma nitidus, de 
capsuld totus (our, “as if taken out of a 
band-box, Sen. Ep., 115, 2): {Cg trossu- 
lus (vid. above) meant anciently eques Ro- 
manus, but was used as an epithet toward 
the end of the republic; vid. Ruhnk., Sen., 
76: an old amorous fop, cana culex (as 
epithet in Plaut., Cas., 4, 3, 12): like a fop, 
elegantior (e. g., dress, cultus): to behave 
like a fop, * inepte se gerere. 

FOPPERY. || Affectation of show, 
* putidw ineptie. 

FOPPISH. || Foolish, vid. || Vain 
ta show or of dress, bellus: inanis: 
vanus: futilis. 

FOPPISHLY; e. g., to behave foppishly, 
*inepte se gerere. 

FOPPISHNESS. Vid. Foprery. 

FOR, prep. || In the place of, asa 
substitute or equivalent, in ex- 
change of, or denoting resem- 
dlance; pro with ablative: loco alicujus 
or ali@ujus rei (in any body's place) : to die 
for any body, mori pro aliquo: to pay or 
give two “minas” for any thing, duas mi- 
nas dare pro re: to have heard for certain, 
pro certo habére: to buy, sell, for ready 
money, presenti pecunia, or prwsentibus 
numumnis aliquid emere, or vendere : to ez- 
change life for death, mortem cum vita 
commutare: to change the profession of 
war for that of a husbandman, studium 
belli gerendi agricultird commutare: to 
learn any thing by heart word for word, ad 
verbum ediscere : to copy an author word 
for word, auctorem ad verbum transcri- 
bere (Plin., Hist. Nat., prafat., § 22): to 
carry any body away for dead, aliquem 
pro mortuo auferre: to take any thing 
for granted, sumere, or habére, or putare 
pro certo: to give any thing in exchange 
for something else, mutare aliquid aliqua 
re or cum aliqua re; permutare aliquid 
aliqua re: to serve for wages, mercede 
conductum esse: J don't do it for money, 
non quero pecuniam : any thing that may 
be had for money, venalis; pretio venalis 
(also of persons) : for money, or for reward, 
pretio; pretio motus, adductus (i. e., for 
a recompence; e. g. to do any thing). 
f=” If the definite price of any thing is 
stated (e. g., to buy any thing for twenty 
talents), the ablative is used to express the 
price ; after indefinite sums, “for a low, 
high price,” &c., the genitives magni, max- 
imi, plurimi, pluris, parvi, minoris, mini- 
mi, tanti, &c., are used, and also after ws- 
timare; after verbs of “buying and sell- 
ng,” the following stand in ablatiye, mag- 
no, permagno, plurimo, parvo, ‘nihilo: 
what would I not give for it! quidnam da- 
rem | to give (or be willing to give) or pay 
any price whatever for an object, quovis 
pretio aliquid redimere velle: for how 
much? quanti? to pay too much for any 
thing, male emere: to make any body pay 
for any thing, (improperly ; i.e., to punish 
wim). gratiam alicui referre: 7 shall have 
to pay for my folly, ego pretium ob stulti- 
tiam fero (comedy): what do (or will) you 
sell that for? quanti hoc constat? what 
wili you take for it? quanti indicas? quan- 
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FOR 


ti hoc vendis? what or how much did you 
give for it? quanti rem emisti? what do 
you give (or pay) for board, lodging, and 
tuition ? quanti coenas, habitas, doceris? 
Jor nothing, gratis: sine mercede. JN. 
hor et sine mercede (opposed to merce- 

e, for wages or pay); gratuito (without 
interested motives, merely from kindness ; 
opposed to accepta mercede, as Sall., Jug., 
85, 8): to do any thing for nothing, ali- 
quid gratis et sine mercede facere: you 
shall have it for nothing, gratis tibi con- 
stat; gratuitum est: to count or reckon 
for nothing, pro nihilo putare, habére, 
ducere, wstimare; also nihilo and nihil 
wstimare. || Denoting intention of 
going to, toward, ad or in aliquem 
locum: to set sail for any place, vela diri- 
gere ad aliquem locum; navem or cur- 
sum dirigere aliquo; petere or tenére lo- 
cum (e. g., Diam petentes primo ad Men- 
din tenuere, Liv.; tenere = cursum te- 
nére): he sailed for the place of his des- 
tination, cursum direxit, quo tendebat: 
to set sail fur Macedonia, classe navigare 
in Macedoniam : the place I am bound for, 
* locus, quo proficisci fassus sum: 10 set 
out for any place, ire, proticisci aliquo. 
|| In favor of; for the wse of; on 
account or for the sake of, pro with 
ablative (but only in cases in which contra 
or adversus would express the contrary no- 
tion; the primary notion of * for” or in 
any body's place” being always prominent) : 
secundum with accusative (in accordance 
with, but never expressing, like ex, causali- 
ty): in usum or gratiam alicujus (in fa- 
vor of any body, for any body's advantage, 
use, &c.). To vote for any body (e. g., at 
an election, &c.), sutfragio suo ornare ali- 
quem ; suffragio suo adjuvare aliquem in 
petendis honoribus; suffragari alicui ad 
munus (vid. Plin. Ep., 2, 1, 8; 8, 23, 2; 
Cic., Off., 1, 39, 138): to vote for such or 
such a thing, suftragari alicui rei (i. e., to 
decide in favor of it; e. g., alicujus consi- 
lio): to intercede for any body, deprecari 
proaliquo: he said a great deal for our side, 
multa secundum causam nostram dispu- 
tavit: to speak for andagainst any thing, de 
aliqua re in utramque partem or in contra- 
rias partes disputare (57° not pro et con- 
tra): a good deal may be said both for and 
against the zeal you display in your duty, 
either that...or that, &c., de officio tuo 
in utramque partem disputari potest; vel 
in eam... vel in eam (vid. Cic., De Div., 
11, 27, 7): J neither speak for the mat- 
ter nor against it, neque ullam in partem 
dispitto: to be for or against a law (of two 
parties), favére adversarique legi (vid. 
Liv., 34,1); suadére, dissuadére que legem 
(to advise Or oppose its adoption; vid. Liv., 
45,°21, compared with 34, 1): any thing 
makes for the opposite party, aliquid facit 
or (of a thing personified) stat ab ad- 
versario ; aliquid facit or (of a thing per- 
sonified) stat cum adversario: to be for 
any body's advantage, e re alicujus esse ; 
alicui prodesse or utile esse; aliquem ju- 
vare: for my advantage or interest, e re 
mea: for the advantage or interests of the 
state, e republicd: to lay aside his party 
feeling for the sake of the state, studium 
reipublice (dative) dimittere (Ces., B. C., 
1, 8; ef. inimicitias suas reipublice con- 
donare, Cic.; largiri, Tac.). [ogF° Often 
“for,” in similar phrases, is expressed by 
the dative only ; e.g., to demand any thing 
from any body for any body, ab aliquo pe- 
tere alicui aliquid: we are not preparing 
ourselves for the school, but for life, non 
schol, sed vite discimus: for the public 
or general welfare, omnium salutis causa. 
|| Zoward, in: adversus (both with accu- 
sative, in a fricndly as well as a hostile 
sense): erga (in a friendly sense only; e. 
g., love for any body, amor in or erga ali- 
quem). [og In many instances, howev- 
er, an oblique case 78 sifficient to express 
“for; e.g. a remedy or fear, remedium 
timoris (or timori); love for any body, 
amor alicujus ; care for you, vestri cura: 
an oblique case must not, however, be used 
unless where it is quite free from ambigut- 
ty: an oblique case (mostly the dative) will 
also suffice after certain adjectives; e. g., 
after “fit,” “convenient,” &c.; but 
also the gevitive is sometimes used instead ; 


FOR 


e. g., anxious for any thing, studiosus ali 
cujus rei. So after “it is becoming” or 
“unbecoming” for any body, decet or de- 
decet aliquem. || Ju proportion, aw 
cording to, pro (different both from se- 
cundum, which denotes accordance, and 
from ex, which implies causality): for 
my part, pro mea parte (i. e., according to 
the measure of my strength; [op> equi- 
dem has been generally explained “ I, for 
my part ;” but Hand shows that this force 
does not belong to it, but that of an afirm- 
ative particle, the affirmation referring to 
the speaker. Since, however, “I, for my 
part,” is often little more than this, afirm- 
ing that the speaker will do so and so, 
whether others do or not, “I, for my part,” 
is often sufficiently translated by equi- 
dem): every one for himself, pro sua quis- 
que parte: for so great a victory there was 
but little bloodshed, minor clades quam 
pro tanta victoria fuit: they are very sew 
for the number of the well-disposed, pro 
multitudine bene sentientium s«dmodum 
pauci: they thought that, for their num- 
bers and their military glory, their territo- 
ry was too confined, pro multitudine hom- 
inum et pro gloria belli angustos se fines 
habére arbitrabantur (Ce@s.), Another cir- 
cumlocution by which this proportional 
“ for” is translated és with ut, where “esse” 
or “exspectari poterat” must be supplied ; 
e. g., he was learned for those times, erat, 
ut temporibus illis (sc. esse poterat) eru- 
ditus. So; a rich man for those times, ut 
tum erant tempora, dives: an eloquent 
man for a Theban, satis exercitatus in di- 
cendo, ut Thebanus scilicet (Nep.). || De- 
noting purpose, sometimes by the ge- 
rundive, or by the gerund in the genitive 
with “ causa,” or by the accusative with ad; 
e. g.. Antigonus delivered up the corpse of 
Eumenes to his friends for interment, An- 
tigonus Eumenem mortuum propinquis 
ejus sepeliendum tradidit : for the purpose 
of foraging, pabulandi causa (e. g., tres 
legiones mittere): for the purpose of lay- 
ing Celtiberia waste, ad depopulandam 
Celtiberiam. By later writers the partict 
ple future active is used in similar cases 
after verbs denoting or implying motion. 
To do any thing for the purpose of, &c., 
facere aliquid eo consilio, ut, &c. ‘+ For” 
may also be translated by the supine: for 
the purpose of imploring, &c., (veniunt) 
rogatum, &c.; and by ut or qui with sub- 
junctive. || Denoting duration of 
time; e. g., for ten days, per dicem dies. 
It may also be rendered by the accusative, 
but with this difference, that by “per” is 
pointed out more exactly the uninterrupted 
duration of time; and by inter of what has 
or has not occurred within a space of past 
time, Germani inter quatuordecim dies 
tectum non subierunt (Ces.): to give any 
body a pension for life,* aliquem annuis, 
dum vivit, prebitis sustentare: foras 
time, paullisper ; ad tempus (only for a 
while): parumper (for a short while): for 
a few days, in paucos dies: they have wa- 
ter on board for forty-five days, aqua die- 
rum quinque et quadraginta in nave est: 
for ever, in omne tempus ; in perpetuum ; 
perpetuo (Ter., Eun., 5, 8, 13); in ater- 
num (as Liv., 4, 4, in eternum urbe con- 
dita) ; in omnem vitam (for life; as Sen. 
Ep., 108, alicui rei in omnem vitam re- 
nunciare): for days and days, dies con 
tinuos complures (e. g., in litore facére) : 
for the time to come [vid. “for the Fu 
TURE]: for the present [vid. PRESENT]: 
for once, non plus quam seme] (not more 
than once): once for all, semel; e. g., ut 
semel dicam (vid. Spald., Quint., 5, 13, 3): 
to ask the use of his father’s chariot for a 
day, in diem currus paternos rogare (Ov., 
Met., 2, 48). || As denoting the time 
for which some arrangement is 
now made, mostly in with accusative: he 
invited him for the next day, (ad coenam) 
invitavit in posterum diem: the auction ts 
fixed for January, auctio constituta est in 
mensem Januarium : not only for the pres- 
ent, but for the next year, nec In preesens 
modo sed in venientem annum. || 4s 
far as, or according to (e. g., my 
knowledge): for any thing I know, quan- 
| tum sciam; quod quidem nos audieri- 
| mus (as far as I have heard or learned) 








FOR 


§ Concerning: as for me, you, such or 
thing, &c. (vid. CONCERNING] : it 
not for me (i. e., not my business), hoc 
meum est; he non mew sunt par- 
so much for that (i. e., concerning 
that point), hee hactenus; de his hacte- 
nus: thus much for divination (i. e., re- 
garding it), hec habui, que de divina- 
tione dicerem: it is not for a young man 
to, &c., non decet juvenem (with follow- 
ing infinitive ; e. g., todo any thing of that 
description, tale quid facere [vid., also, To 
Become]). || Notwithstanding ; e.g. 
for all dangers, for in- 
stance) the ranks remained immovable, or 
the soldiers kept their ground, for some time, 
tamen (e. g., in tot circumstantibus malis) 
maansit aliquamdiu immota acies: for all 
my entreaties, quamquam sepe eum roga- 
veram: he encountered many dangers, but 
Ser all that (he was not disheartened), mul- 
ta pericula subiit, sed neque hxc perpes- 
sus, &c.: for all its fine name, qui tamen 
tanto nomine quam sit parvus vides (Cic., 
De Rep.): for all his old age and gray 
head, he is a fool, stultus est adversus wta- 
tem et capitis canitiem: but for ail their 
years, they were both of them young in 
mind, sed in hac etate utrique animi ju- 
veniles erant: they were found out, for all 
their miserable ‘ance, noscitabantur 
tamen in tanta deformitate: for all my 
entreaties, he returned to Rome, contemtis 
or neglectis precibus meis Romam rediit: 
sa ormigert beg licet alta voce clamaret: 
Sor all that, atqui (as waiving a preced- 
ing proposition, and opposing to it some- 
ing stronger or more certain). || De 
noting adherence, the being favor- 
ably inclined toward: to be for any 
thing, alicujus rei amicum, amantem 
esse: to be for a free government, reipub- 
licx li esse amicum; li tis esse 
amantem : those that are for the king, re- 
ii (i. e., the king's party): to be for the 
ersians, Persarum esse studiosum or fau- 
torem; cum Persis facere; Persarum re- 
bus or Persis favére. ee “to be any 
body's FOLLOWER.”] || Denoting pro- 
ensity, e. g., for drink, vinolentia: to 
an inclination for any thing, inclina- 
tum, proclivem, pronum esse ad aliquid 
(the latter bent on any thing) : taste for any 
thing [vid. TasTE]. || Respecting any 
body or any thing ; e. g., to fear for 
any body, metuere, premetuere, time 
preetimére (f) alicui: to fear for one’s self, 


suis rebus or sibi ae rebus timére 
(“pro se adire sollicitudinem,” Plin. Ep., 
2, 9, 1, is an affected expression): to enter- 
tain great fears for the state, de republica 
valdetimére. |] Against, with a tend- 
ency to resist; e. g., to provide wood 

‘or the winter, providére ligna in hiemem. 
| Denoting use or remedy; e. g., to 
be good for any thing, mederi alicui rei ; 
remedio esse ad aliquid ; utilem esse con- 
tra aliquid, or alicui rei, or adversus mor- 
bum (Cic.) ; prodesse adversus aliquid or 
alicui rei (as well of medicines as other 
things); salutarem esse ad aliquid; pro- 
desse ad aliquid (e. g., ad morsus serpen- 
tum) ; valére adversus aliquid ; efficacem 
esse contra aliquid: to give such a medi- 
cine for the dropsy, medicamentum dare 
ad aquam intercutem (Cic.) : do you know 
of any remedy for it? num medicinam 
hujus rei invenire potes? is there no rem- 
edy for i? huic morbo nullane est adhi- 
benda curatio? (vid. Cic., Tusc., 3, 2, 4), or 
nullamne huic morbo medicinam facere 
potes? || Denoting the use to which 
any thing is to be put: to be good 
for any thing, ad aliquid or alicui rei 
utile esse ; usui esse ; for nothing, ad nul- 
lam rem utilis : fit for any thing [vid. Frr). 
|| Because, by reason of, on account 
of (denoting cause): for fear, metu ; 
propter timorem ; metu coactus, permo- 
tus: for this reason, propter hanc causam ; 
ob eam causam : for certain reasons, cer- 
tis de causis : to like any body for his sweet 
disposition, aliquem pro ejus suavitate 
amare: for good reasons, justis de cau- 
sis: to have good reasons for any thing, 
cum causa aliquid facere; non sine gravi 
causa aliquid facere: for that reason, e& 
de causd; ob or propter eam causam: 
Sor mor: than one reson, aliquot de cau- 





FOR 


sis: to be praised for any thing, alicujus 
rei nomine laudari: for your sake, tua 
causa: for the sake of age and honor, @ta- 
tis atque honoris id: to entreat any 
body for heaven's sake, aliquem per deos 
orare or obtestari (Sall.). || As: to take 
Sor granted, sumere, or habére, or putare 
pro certo; pro explorato habére: you 
have taken for granted that the gods are 
blessed, deos beatos esse sumsisti: it is 
wsken for granted by the philosophers, in- 
ter omnes philosophos constat: to know 
any thing for certain, rem exploratam ha- 
bére ; aliquid certe or pro certo scire; al- 
iquid certis auctoribus comperisse: JI 
know for certain, certum scio; certo scio; 
certo comperi; certum or pro certo ha- 
beo : to take (any body or any thing) for a 
model, aliquem sibi imitandum propone- 
re; proponere sibi aliquem ad imitan- 
dum; aliquem exemplum sibi deligere ; 
also imitari only; aliquid ad imitandum 
proponere; aliquid in exemplum assu- 
mere. |} For (in negative sentences) 
denoting a preventive cause: youwill 
not be able to see the sun for the multitude 
of their darts, solem pre jaculorum mul- 
titudine non videbitis (Liv.): the deerce 
could not be heard for the , decre- 
tum exaudiri pre strepitu et clamore non 
potuit (55> pre must not be used of a 
positive case: to leap for joy, gaudio or le- 
titid [not pre gaudio) exsultare; but we 
may say pre gaudio vix compodtem esse 
animi, because the joy is what nearly pre- 
vents a man from being himself). || De- 
noting motive or reason: what for? 
cur? quam ob rem? quapropter? qua de 
causé? quid est, quod? &c. (asking for 
the motive of any thing): what are you do- 
ing that for? cur hec facis? || Miscer- 
LANEOUS EXAMPLES: for good, in om- 
ne tempus: he has gicen up any thing for 
good, alicui rei in omnem vitam renun- 
—_ est: for one’s life; e.g. ries 

any body for your life, cave, ne dicas 
or dixeris : = heat a loss for; e.g, 
Sor @ proper expression, verbis satis dicere 
non possum: one feels at a loss for words 
to express any thing, verbis aliquid dici 
non potest. “ For” often stands 
before the subject of an infinitive, and 
must be omitted in translation ; e. g., it is 
right for children to obey their parents, 
rectum est, decet, oportet, &c., liberos 
parentibus obedire. Jt is often a “ a 
of the dative. It is impossible for me, hoc 
facere, efficere non possum: it is impos- 
sible for me to, &c., fieri non potest, ut, 
&c., or nequeo with infinitive; e. g., it is 
impossible for a king to live like a private 
person, nescit rex vivere privatus: for in- 
stance, or example, verbi or exempli cau- 
84 or gratia; sometimes vel (Syn. in IN- 
STANCE]: for its own sake, gratis: gratu- 
ito ; often by ipse or per se ipse (e. g., vir- 
tus per se ipsa laudabilis) : for any thing 
I care, per me..licet (e. g., per me qui- 
escat licet). [=> Pro must be carefully 
used: dicere pro aliqua re and contra 
Tem are right; but “ta speak for and 
against,” is in utramque partem. Of 
price, of course, “ for” must be omitted. 
“For,” with reference to @ coming time, 
not pro but in. hunec annum, proximum 
annum, &c. To be prepared for, paratum 
esse ad aliquid (e. g., ad omnes casus). 
“ For the present,” nunc, in presentia, hoc 
tempore. “ Word for word,” ad verbum 
(e. g., ad verbum discere; ad verbum al- 
iquid ex Grecis exprimere) : to translate 
any thing word for word, verbum pro ver- 
bo reddere (Cic.) : to return like for like, 
par pari reddere: he was left for dead, ille 
pro occiso relictus est, for which tamquam 
or uti occisus are elsewhere used (vid. Cic., 
Sest., 38; Cas., B. C., 3,109; Liv., passim, 





FORB 


preceding one, the statement contained tn 
the latter being defined by certain reasons 
alleged. The sentence joined by “ nam” ap- 
pears only az an ndix, as tt were, to the 
preceding one ; ce “namque :” both, 
as a general rule, stand at the inning 
of the sentence: “enim” is used if the sub- 


sequent is y to render the 
preceding one intelligible, 
whatever 





or establish the 
has been advanced in tt - 


as the assertion itself : 


nence to the i 
as “enim,” if ing by itself, is always 
ere into the sentence ; com- 


enim both sometimes assert 
er wishes to be taken for granted; etenim 
is also used im explanatory parentheses, 
and in questions, in which enim is also 
used ; but etenim (— et quum ita res sit, 
queso) makes the connection more distinct, 
Pr. Intr.;ii., 791]. For—not, neque enim 
(but non enim is not so uncommon in Cic- 
ero as is supposed, Pr. Intr., ii., 789): for 
since, etenim, quoniam : for if, etenim si 
(ib., 791) : for—never, neque unquam. For 
nothing is, nihil est enim (| in @ sen- 
tence with est beginning with the predi- 
cate, or non, num, nemo, nihil, quis, or 7 
est is emphatic, est mostly takes the second, 
enim the third place, Pr. Intr., ii., 112). 
|| Because, quum: quia: quod: quoni- 
am: quandoquidem (implying also a rea- 


pare Zumpt, § 345): Seer and 


urrence of circumstances, our “ where- 
ass = " gives a reason in- 
Serred some pr Ug CIrc st a): 





siquidem (=“ since it is admitted,” implics 

ing known and granted ; vid. Zumpt, 
§ 346). Vid. Because, especially on the 
manner of translating “ for” =“ because” 
by ope angie (qui, quippe qui), a parti- 

FOR AS MUCH AS. Vid. Srxcz, In- 
ASMUCH aS, WHEREAS. 

FORAGE, s., equorum pabulum : pa- 
bulum : pastus (for cattle in general): 
farrago (if consisting of grains). To suf- 
fer from want of forage, premi inopia pa- 
buli: there is plenty of forage, magna co- 
pia pabuli suppetit: to prevent the enemy 
from forage, hostem pabulatio- 
ne intercludere. 

_ FORAGE, v., pabulatum ire or proficis- 
ci: pabulari (¢o fetch forage for cattle). 
To send out soldiers to forage, pabulatum 
(pabulandi causa) milites mittere. || To 
ravage (obsolete), vid. 

FORAGER, pabulator (Cic.). 

FORBEAR, Trans. and InTRANS. |]T'0 
cease from any thing, desist, desine- 
re aliquid, or with infinitive (to desist from 
any thing ; opposed to ccepisse): desiste- 
re aliqua re, ab or de aliqua re, or with in- 
Jinitive: absistere aliqua re, or with in- 
Sinitive (to leave off ; absistere not in Cic- 
ero, according to Gorenz, Cic., Legg.,.1, 
13, 39): mittere, with infinitive (to give 
over, to leave off, e. g., requesting or beg- 
ging, mitto orare ; also, desisto rogare ; 

parcere 
, Sis, fidem ac jura belli j 
Liv.). [Vid. ro Cease} || To avoid, 
vid. Reason teaches us what to do and 
what to forbear, ratio docet, quid facien- 
dum fugiendumaue sit. || To abstain 
from, abstinére or se abstinére (a) re: 

continére a re (to keep back from 





Krebs): to produce arguments for the ex- 
istence of the gods, atferre argumenta, cur 
dii sint: riches are sought after for their 
use, divitie expetuntur, ut utare. For 
this reason, that, &c. [vid. REASON]. For 
other combinations; e. g., to look for, 
to wait for, to wish for, &c., &.; 
vid. ro Loox, ro Wart, &c 

FOR, conj. (alleging a reason or cause), 
nam: namque: enim: etenim (with this 





difference, that “nam” introduces the sub- | be fe 


sequent sentence, as explicative of the | 


se 
thing) : temperare sibi, quominus, an 
I can not forbear, temperare mihi non 
possum, quominus, &c.; sibi temperare 
or se continére non posse, quin; a se im- 
petrare non posse, quin, &c.: to forbear 
shedding tears, lacrimas tenére ; tempe- 
rare a lacrimis (Virg., Z2n., 2,8; in Liv., 
30, 20, tem > lacrimis = to moderate 
one’s tears). To pause, vid. || For- 
bearing, indulgens: pati i 


ori 
tid tractare 


FORC 


quem: to be too forbearing, nimis or ni- 
mium indulgére alicui. 

FORBEARANCE. ||A shunning, de- 
vitatio: intermissio (omission for a time). 
|| Command of temper, restraint of 
passion, imperium sui (general term, 
Plin., 35, 10, 36, No. 12, § 86). [Vid. Seir- 
RESTRAINT.] It has cost me, or required, 
a good deal of forbearance to, &c., vix ab 
animo impetrare potui, ut, &c.: I can’t 
carry my forbearance so far as all that, 
*hoc a me impetrare nequeo. || Indwl- 
gence, exercise of patience, indul- 
gentia: clementia: benignitas [SyN. in 
INDULGENCE] ; patientia: patiens ani- 
mus: to treat any body’s faults with for- 
bearance, indulgére alicujus peccatis; ve- 
niam dare errori: to treat any body with 
Sorbearance, indulgentia tractare or indul- 
genter habére aliquem; also, indulgére 
alicui: with much forbearance, magna esse 
in aliquem indulgentid: with too much for- 
bearance, nimis or nimium alicui indulgé- 
re. Yo treat any thing with forbearance, 
leniter ferre aliquid (Ov.). 

FORBID. || T'o prohibit, vetare, with 
accusative and infinitive (to forbid express- 
ly, to declare by law, that any thing is not 
to be done): interdicere alicui aliqua re 
(in the Golden Age never alicui aliquid), 
or with né (to forbid by virtue of official 
authority): alicui predicere, with né or 
ut né (to impress upon any body not to do 
any thing ; it denotes the exhorting advis- 
er or friend): to forbid any body to do any 
thing, vetare aliquem aliquid facere : to 
forbid any body one's house, interdicere 
alicui domo sua (after Suet., Oct., 66); 
also, aliquem domm ad se non admitte- 
re: Iam forbidden, vetor: it 7s forbidden, 
vetitum est; non licet: the birds forbid it 
(in the auspices), aves abdicunt: since the 
physician does not forbid it, I will drink, 
medico non prohibente, bibam. || 7’ 
hinder, impedire aliquid: impedimento 
esse alicui rei: impedimentum afterre al- 
icui rei faciends (general terms) : obsta- 
re or officere alicui rei alicujus : prohibé- 
re (Syn. 72 HINDER] : non sinere aliquid, 
or, generally, non sinere aliquid fieri (odx 
Edy rt, not to allow any thing, not to let it 
pass or happen, e. g., the passage over, 
transitum or transire non sinere) : to for- 
bid any body to do any thing, prohibére 
aliquem aliquid facere or with né, quomi- 
nus faciat aliquid; aliquem impedire ab 
aliqua re or né, quin, quominus faciat al- 
iquid; non sinere aliquem aliquid facere ; 
aliquem arcére or prohibére aliqua re: 
to forbid the importation of wine, vinum 
importari non sinere: to forbid the ap- 
proach to the shore, aliquem e nave egrédi 
prohibére: nothing forbids our doing it, 
nihil impédit, quominus hoc faciamus : 
Heaven forbid, dii meliora; né id Deus 
sinat; dii prohibeant, né, &c. 

FORBIDDANCE, interdictum. 

FORCE, v. || Compel by force, ali- 
quem vi cogere ([°g cogere alone only 
when it means “to compel”): to force one 
to any thing, aliquem vi cogere ad ali- 
quid, with infinitive, or with ut and sub- 
Jjunctive; aliquem (per vim) adigere, or 
aliquem subigere ad aliquid, or with ut 
and subjunctive; alicui necessitatem im- 
ponere or injicere aliquid faciendi: to 
force one’s self, sibi vim facere; nature 
repugnare: to force one's self to do any 
thing, invitum facere aliquid: the matter 
can not be forced, res vi obtineri non po- 
test: to find one’s self forced to, necessa- 
rio cogi, with an infinitive: (4° se co- 
actum vidére is not Latin). || 7’o storm 
(@ place), vid. || 70 break through 
(e. g., the ranks of the enemy), perrumpe- 
re per aliquid (e. g., the centre, per medi- 
am hostium aciem or per medios hostes) : 
to force the passage of a river, per vim flu- 
men transire: to force doors, locks, &c., 
fores, claustra, &c., effringere: to force 
a pass, Vim per angustias facere. || 7'0 
force a woman [vid. ro Ravisu]. || 7’o 
ripen any thing artificially, ali- 
quid ad maturitatem perducere (Plin., 3, 
12, 15, where he is speaking of an artificial 
method ; it may be strengthened by arte, or 
ante tempus, or non suo tempore, ailenis 
mensibus, Virg., or the like), or perhaps 
Rea ee ee alicujus rei (after 
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maturitas festinata, Quint.) : to force fruits 
for the market, * preecéces fructus escu- 
lente merci preparare (ef. Col:, 11, 3, p. 
460, Bipont.): but he who wishes to have 
his cucumbers forced, sed qui preematu- 
rum fructum cucumeris habére volet 
(Col., 11, 3): im this way you will force 
them early, sic prezcédcem fructum habe- 
bis: 22 this way cucumbers were forced for 
Tiberius Casar nearly all the year round, 
hac ratione fere toto anno Tiberio Casa- 
ri cucumis prebebatur (Col., 11, 3). || Z’o 

orce away, abripere: abstrahere: avel- 
lere (to tear away). || To force back 
{vid. ro ReEpuxsE]. || J'o force down, 
fistiicd adigere (with an instrument) ; fis- 
tucare. || Z'o force from, extorquére 
per vim alicui aliquid. ||7'0 force into 
(by beating or hammering), adigere alicui 
rei or in aliquid (e. g., the wedge into a 
tree, cuneum arbori; a@ nail into a beam, 
clavum in tignum). ||7'o force on [vid. 
UrGE on}. || Z'0 force open; vid. 
above, “to force a lock, a door,’ &c. || T'o 
force out [vid. ro Drive ovr]: to 
force the truth out of any body, or a con- 
fession from any body, alicui exprimere 
or extorquére confessionem ; exprimere 
or extorquére, ut fateatur aliquis; cogere 
aliquem, ut fateatur (the last either with or 
without compulsion). ||T'o force upon, 
objici; se offerre (of thoughts, opinions, 
fear, which press themselves upon us; e. 
g., to force itself upon one’s mind, se ofter- 
re; objici animo); inculcare (of things) ; 
obtrudere (of persons and things) : to force 
one’s self wpon any body, se alitui vendi- 
tare. [Vid., also, ro INTRUDE.] || Forced 
(opposed to natural), arcessitus: you 
must take care that it does not seem forced, 
cavendum est, né arcessitum dictum pu- 
tetur: forced jokes, frigidi et arcessiti joci 
(Suet., Claud., 21): a forced interpretation, 
perhaps interpretatio contorta: to give a 
forced interpretation of a passage, *vim 
adhibére alicui loco: forced joy, necessi- 
tas gaudendi (opposed to gaudii fides, Plin., 
Paneg., 23, 6): a forced style, oratio con- 
torta: this may seem forced to somebody, 
hoe videatur cuipiam durius. ||4A forced 
march, magna itinera: by forced march- 
es, magnis itineribus, or quam maximis 
potest itineribus ; magnis diurnis noctur- 
nisque itineribus (e. g., contendere aliquo, 
Ces.) ; quantum potest itineribus exten- 
tis (Liv.). To make a forced march, festi- 
nanter et raptim conficere iter (to march 
as quickly as possible) ; iter extendere 
(with quantum poterat, &c., to make as 
long a march as possible, Liv.). To make 
forced marches, iter continuare die ac noc- 
te (to march by day and by night); mag- 
nis itineribus se extendere (Cas. ; to take 
very long marches) ; magnis itineribus ali- 
quo contendere (to any place). 

ORCE, s. || Strength, vis: vires 
(general terms) : robur (physical strength, 
corporis; mental, animi): nervi; lacerti 
(the nerves, muscles, as the seat of the prin- 
cipal strength of man; hence, figuratively 
=great force; vid. Dict.). The force of 
an argument [vid. CoGENCY] ; to take by 
force, vi capere (general term) : vi eripe- 
re alicui aliquid (to take from any body) ; 
urbem vi or per vim expugnare ; vi op- 
pugnando urbem capere (to take by storm): 
the force of eloquence, eloquentia (in a 
pregnant sense, Sall., Cat. 9, 4): to use 
force, viagere: to effect any thing by force, 
vi manuque conficere aliquid; per vim 
facere aliquid: to repel force by force, vi 
vim illatam defendere ; vim vi vincere ; 
vim vi expellere : to beat back or to repel 
by force, arma armis propulsare : with 
great force, omni vi, summa vi; omni vi- 
rium contentione: refuted by the force of 
truth, repulsus veritatis viribus (Phedr., 
1, 1, 9): compelled by force, ex necessita- 
te; necessitate imposita; necessitate or 
necessaria re coactus: to compel any body 
by force, aliquem per vim adigere : to have 
recourse to force, vim adhibére: to ezert 
all one's force, omnes Vires or nervos con- 
tendere; summa ope niti or eniti; omni- 
bus viribus elaborare : to be in force, ra- 
tum esse (to be established ; of laws, &c.); 
exerceri (to be acted upon ; of laws, Liv., 
4, 51); also, valére, observari: to put a 
law in force, legem exercére: to lose its 
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binding force, evanescere (opposed to va- 
lére): of no force, invalidus; imbeciilus 
(later form, imbecillis, weak). If = in- 
valid, vid. || Forces. (u) Troops, ex- 
ercitus terrester or pedester; cupite ter- 
restres or pedestres (all in contradistinc- 
tion to copie navales) ; also, copie, exer- 
citus only (in contradistinction to classis ; 
vid. Curt., 3, 1; 13): to possess or to have 
great forces, copiis pedestribus multum 
valére ; terrd multum pollére. (8) Sea 
or naval force, copie navales; copie 
classiariorum (sea troops, marines); naves 
(ships) ; classis maritimeque res (fleet, 
and every thing belonging to it, in gener. 
al): to have great naval forces, permultam 
valére classe maritimisque rebus; mag- 
nam navium facultatem habére: a state 
that has a considerable naval force, civitas 
navibus or classi valens; civitas multum 
mari pollens. || By force of; vid. “by 
DINT of.” 

FORCEDLY. Vid. By Force, tn Force, 
and ForcriBiy, 

FORCEFUL, validus, &c. 
ERFUL, STRONG. 

FORCELESS. Vid. Weak. 

FORCIBLE, valens: validus: firmus: 
potens: gravis (that produces a powerful 
effect on the mind): vehemens (vehement) : 
violentus (violent): fortis (strong): ner- 
vosus (full of nerve). Vid. COGENT. 

FORCIBLENESS. [Vid.Force.] ||Co- 
gency, vid. 

FORCIBLY. ||By force, vi; pervim, 
per potestatem (of a magistrate, &c., Cic.). 
|| Strongly, vehementer: valde (vehe- 
mently) : nervose: graviter. Syn. im 
ForRcE or FORCIBLE. 

FORD, s., vadum. To make the army 
pass a ford, vado transmittere : to haveno 
Sord any where (of a river), nusquam vada 
aperire: it 7s crossed by a ford, vado tran- 
situr: to find a ford, vadum reperire 
(Ca@s.). 

FORD, ».. flumen vado transire. 

FORDABLE, tenuis (of the water itself, 
and of rivers that are shallow) : tenui aqua 
fluens (of rivers). Fordable places, vada, 
orum, plural; loca vadosa, orum: to be 
fordable, vado transiri; tenui fluere aqua 
(of rivers) ; summissum esse (to be low ; 
of water and of rivers): to become forda- 
ble, summitti (of water and of rivers ; vid. 
Plin. Ep., 5, 6, 12). 

FORE, anticus (that is in front; op- 
posed to posticus; e. g., part of a house, 
pars edium): prior (that is the first ; op- 
posed to posterior; e. g.. the fore-feet, pri- 
ores pedes) : exterior (the outer ; opposed 
to interior; e. g., wall, vallum exterius) : 
adversus (that ts opposite ; opposed to aver- 
SUAis C..855 teeth, dentes): primores (those 
or such as occupy the first place or rank ; 
e. g., teeth, dentes) : oF anterior is not 
classic; vid. Ruhnk. ad Muret., Op., 2, p. 
924. 

FOREARM, s., cubitus: ulna. 

FOREARM, v., premunire. || Prov. 
Forewarned is forearmed, * nihil ei impa- 
rato accidit, qui premonétur: precogita- 
ti mali mollis ictus venit (Sen. Ep., 76, 


prop. fin.). : 

FOREBODE. || To prognosticate, 
portendere : significare (to mark, signify). 
|| To have a secret presentiment, 
preesagire (with or without animo): pre- 
sentire (to feel before): divinare: conjec- 
turd augurari (to prophesy from a forcbod- 
ing): predivinare (Varr.). To forebode 
future events, preesentire futura; conjice- 
re de futuris. 

FOREBODER. Vid. SooTHsayEx. 

FOREBODING, s., pressagium : pra 
sensio: animi divinatio (explained by Cic., 
De Divin., 1, 1, as preesensio et scientia 
rerum futurarum [vid. TO FoREBODE]: 
preesagitio (the power of foreboding) : con- 
jectura (a conjecture, supposition). My 
foreboding has not deceived me, nos nos 
tra divinatio non fefellit. 

FOREBY. Vid. Near. 

FORECAST, s., cogitatio (the plan as 
thought or existing in one’s thought mere 
ly): consilium : consilium institutum (the 
plan as the result of onz’s own meditation, 
or of consulting with others): providentia 
(the precaution that calculates things to 
come, * Liv., 30, 5, 5; compare Cic., D 


Vid. Pow- 


FORE 
eeaent. 2, 53, 160): provisio (a seeing 
or avoiding, Tusc., 8, 14, ned 
FORECAST, v. ante : agi- 


tare mente, or animo, or in mente (i turn 
: considera 


eS ORECASTLE or a ship), prora (xpi- 
pe), or pure Latin, pars prior navis. 
ORE-DESIGN, prestituere or prefini- 


and in sense). 

FOREDOOM. Vid. Tro PREDESTINATE, 
to Doom. 

FOREFATHERS, 

FOREGOERS, 
down to us from our accman: avitus ; 

vitus. 

FOREFEND. [Vid. Forsrp, AvERT, 
ProvipE For, SecurE.] Heaven Sore- 
fend! dii meliora! ne id deus sinat! dii 

prohibeant, ne, &c.: dii averruncent! 
* quod abominor. 

FORE-FEET, priores pedes. Vid., also, 


Foor. 
F ORE-FINGER, arr yet Srom 
fontext, index only: salutaris 
(Suet, Oct., 80). 

FOREGO. || To resign, renunciare 
aliquid or alicui rei (of enjoyments ; e. g., 
ostreis in omnem vitam): dimittere or 
remittere aliquid (to let go): decedere or 
desistere aliqud re and de aliqua re (to 
desist j e. g., sententid or de senten- 
tid: also with infinitive) : absis- 

tere shawn re (also with infinitive, but no- 
where used by Cicero; vid. Gorenz. Cic., 
De Leg., 1, 13, 39). To forego a project, 
desistere, absistere incepto: to forego 
one’s right, de jure suo cedere or decede- 
re; jus dimittere or remittere: to forego 
any body's friendship, alicui amicitiam re- 
nunciare : to forego honor and fame, hono- 
rem et gloriam abjicere. ||T'0 go before 
(obsolete) [vid. To PRECEDE]. Fore- 
GONE ; vid. Past 

FOREGROUND, pars antica (the fore- 
part in general) : proscenium (of a thea- 
tre): ques in imagine eminent (of a pic- 


gp orn priores : 
Hi 


ture or painting). To place or put any 
thing in the fi nd, aliquid primo 
loco ponere or collocare (in general ; e. 


g-, in a speech; i e., to make any thing a 
prominent part): *in pictura alicujus rei 
or hominis imaginem primam ponere (in 
a picture). 

FOREHEAD, frons. A aig Ne — 
frons alta: a broad forehead, frons 
a narrow forehead, frons brevis: a eo 
narrow or small forehead, frons minima: 
a man with a broad forehead, fronto: to 
wrinkle one’s forehead, frontem contrahe- 
re, or adducere, or attrahere: to smooth 
one’s forehead, frontem remittere, or ex- 
porrigere (f), or yee (i): to strike 


one’s forehead, frontem ferire, percutere: 
to rub onde forehead, 08 perfricare: any 
thing is written or d on any body's 


terus : 
within the limits of our country ; externus 
simply denoting that fact, and so being 
merely local; whereas exterus denotes 
that the object in question is therefore al- 
ten to us: thus exter® gentes or nationes 
is a political expression for forcign na- 
tions; opposed to nos, and socii nostri, 
&c.: externe gentes, &c.. are foreign na- 
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tions considered del Sy aot only. 
Externus may be applied to things as well 
as persons; not so Cairn. 

neus, in the best prose, denotes “not belong- 
ing to our family ;” in the Silver Age 
it obtained the meaning of not belonging 
to the state, considered as a greater fami- 
ly: exoticus is unclassic; extrarius de- 
notes what does not belong to myself) : ad- 
venticius (that comes or is brought to us 
from a foreign country, as birds, &c.; op- 
posed to vernaculus ; also, adventicius aux- 
ilium, “foreign aid ;” opposed to that af- 


forded us by members Aho’ our own fami- 
ly, Cic.): advecticius (imported fs a oi 
ug., 44 


guage, customs, &c.). Foreign manners, 
customs, barbarum (ré Dareapen Tac., 
Ann., 6, 42, 1): excessive _predilect zon for 
what is foreign, peregrinitas (Cic. ad 
py 9, 15, 5): foreign pronunciation, di- 
alect, peregrinitas (Quint., 11, 3, 30): leace 
off every thing foreign, peregrina omnia 
relinque: a foreign language, sermo ex- 
ternus, lingua peregrina: to learn to speak 
in a foreign language, peregrinam lin- 
guam discere: a foreign word, verbum 
externum, peregrinum, especially verbum 
peregrinum et externum: foreign cus- 
toms, manners, Mores ne 
foreign customs or man moribus ex- 
ternis se oblinere (said reproachfully) : 
our country that is not subject to a foreign 
power, patria soluta ab omni eXterno im- 
perio: foreign aid, externa auxilia, ad- 
venaicen oieee copie (Cic.): foreign countries, 
terre externz, loca externa (noun plu- 
" ; terre longinquiores or remotiores 
distant countries) : to visit a foreign 
country, to travel in a foreign country, 
perégre abire or proficisci : to fly to a for- 
eign country, solum vertere or mutare (a 
gentler expression for in exsilium confu- 
gere, to go into exile; hence, also, with the 
addition exsilii causa) : to be received in 
@ foreign country, pes in exsilium (of 
an exile ; explained by Cicero himself, pro 
Cae 34, extr., in aliam civitatem recipi): 
to dwell tn a foreign country, peregre ha- 
bitare: to stay in a foreign country, pere- 
grinari: to return from a foreign country, 
peregre redire: to call any body from a 
foreign country to the throne, aliquem pe- 
Tegre accire in regnum: all that is jor- 
eign, omnia (e. g., relinque) : 
@ foreign yoke, externum imperium, or 
(with amg to the subjects, servitus, utis. 


To deliver from a foreign yoke, externo 
imperio solvere; servitute liberare. || Zr- 
relevant, &c.; vid. ALIEN. 


F OREIGNER, externus (as belonging 
to or born in a foreign country ; opposed 
to civis, popularis): alienigéna: homo 
longinquus et alienigena (one born in a for- 
eign country ; to indigéna) : pere- 
grinus (properly, any foreigner who, in 
travelling, stays with us a longer or short- 
er time, and has not the right of a citizen 
or inhabitant ; then, one who diells in the 
Roman territory without possessing the 

rights of Roman citizenship; and thus the 
political name for foreigner ; opposed to 
civis) : ae (a foreigner as having a 
claim on of the state or of 


perma rhs barbarus (one who is 


“not @ Roman, who has not the Roman man- 


ners, customs, language, &c.; vid. Daehne, 
Nep., Milt., 7, 1): advéna (an emigrant 
JSrom another country ; opposed to indigé- 
na; but more directly to the aborigines, 
abréyOoves). Jn. externus et advéna (e. 
g., Tex); alienigena et externus; pere- 
grinus et externus; peregrinus atque ad- 
vena; peregrinus atque hospes. The di- 
alect, pronunciation of foreigners (i. €., 
their way of speaking the Roman lan- 
suage), péacierinitie (Quint., 11, 3, 30). 
FORE-IMAGINE, cogitatione aliquid 
Precipere : animo cogitare, concipere, 
complecti; also, cogitare (to fancy to 
one’s self). Vid. TO IMAGINE. 
FOREJUDGE, prejudicare (properly, 
of a previous investigation) : prejudicati 
aliquid afferre (ad aliquid, improperly). 
FOREKNOW, prescire : prenoscere: 
presciscere (to learn before). 
PrFOl OREKNOWLEDGE prescientia (ec- 


to adopt | 





FORE 
clesiastically): provisio (a seeing befure, 
animi, Cic., Tusc., 3, 14, 30). 

FORELAND, promontorium: lingua: 


ORELOCK, cirrus (natural lock, 
then, also, the hair on the forehead of hors- 
es, and the crest of some birds). Prov. 
to take time by the forelock, tempori insid- 
iari (to lie in wait, as it were, for an oppor- 
tunity); occasionem arripere (to seize an 


opportunity). 

FOREMAN, preses (general term for 
the president or head of any body: Fe 
presidens belongs to the Silver Age): om- 
nium rerum alicujus transactor et minis- 
ter (the head of an establishment, who con- 
ducts its business). The foreman of a jury, 
* preses or primus judicum selectorum. 

FOREMAST, * malus anterior. 

FORE-MENTIONED, de quo (qué) su- 
pra commemoravimus ; quem (quam, 
quod) supra commemoravimus or dixi- 
mus; quem (quam, quod) supra scripsi ; 
qui supra scriptus est, or qui supra scrip- 
ti sunt; de quo (qua) a nobis antea dic- 
tum est; cujus supra memininus ; also, 
ille merely: {> supra dictus or comme- 
moratus, predictus, prenominatus are 
post-classical. In the fore-mentioned man- 
ner, ut supra dictum est; ut supra scripsi 
or scriptum est. 

FOREMOST. Vid. Frasrt. 

FORE-NAMED. Vid. Fore-MENTION- 


ED. 

FORENOON, dies antemeridianus 
(properly, Sen. Ep., 65, 1): tempus ante- 
meridianum : hore antemeridianz (the 
time or hours in the forenoon). In the 
forenoon, ante meridiem ; tempore ante- 
meridiano ; horis antemeridianis: that 
happens, or is done, or received in the fore- , 
noon, antemeridianus (e. g., conversation, 
sermo; letter, litere): an hour in the fore- 
noon, hora antemeridiana (after Mart., 3, 
66, 6, hora meridiana, and Suet., Gramm., 
24, extr., hora pomeridiana) : the hours in 
the forenoon, hore antemeridiane ; tem- 
pa antemeridianum (time in the Sore- 


oon). 

*OPORENGIC, forensis. Forensic elo- 
quence, eloquentia or rhetorica forensis ; 
genus dicendi judiciis aptum: forensic 
style, forense beta genus. 


ecrmeamie tar that the other follows). 
FORERUNNER, r 


)): quasi dux consequentis ali- 
cajad tet ue Oe, Teen, 4 30, 64, alii an- 
tem metum premolestiam appellabant, 
quod est quasi dux consequentis moles- 
te: signum peer bidapaecy the sign or symp- 
tom from which we may gather what ts about 
to happen) : nota future alicujus rei (symp- 
tom, Cels.). [5 >> Antecursor is a milita- 
ry term, but used of John the Baptist by 
Tertullian. 

FORESAID. Vid. FoRE-MENTIONED. 

FORESAY. Vid. To ForETrett. 

FORESEE, previdére: providére or 
prospicere, also with animo (to see afar off, 
into futurity) : preesentire (to remark or 
percetve Beery). JN. animo providére et 
presentire : (animo) precipere (to fore- 


seein one’s mind). To foresee what is com- 


onge in posterum prospicere : to Soresee 
any thing afar of, aliquid multo ante vi- 
dére or presentire: he had always fore 
seen this termination of his life, semper ta- 
lem en vite by gh se animo: 
what he foresaw, if, quod futurum pro- 
videat, ut, &c. sis 


FORE 


FORESHAME. Vid. ro SHAME. 

FORESHIP. Vid. ForEcAsTLE. 

FORESHORTEN, * obliquas imagines 
fo-mare (vid. next word). 

FORESHORTENING (in a picture), 
catagrapha (karaypaga), pure Latin, ob- 
lique imagines (Plin., 35, 8, 34). 

FORESHOW, premonstrare (both, 
properly, of pointing out; but poetical in 
this sense, and improperly of foreboding ; 
magnum aliquid premonstrare et praci- 
nere, Auct. Har, Resp.) : presignificare 
(e. g., Que sunt futura, Cic., Div., 1, 38; 
nowhere else): ostendere : monstrare : 
portendere : prwenunciare (to be the fore- 
runner of). 

FORESIGHT, preescientia: provisio 
(animi, Cic., Z'wec., 3, 14, 30): providen- 
tia (prudence). The gift of foresight, pe- 
ritia futurorum (Swet., Tib., 67). 

FORESPEAK. || To foretell, vid. 
|| Forbid, vid. 

FORESPENT. || Tired, vid. || Spent 
before (of time), ante actus. 

FOREST, silva (general term, properly 
and improperly) : saltus (the mountainous 
forest with pastures, a wild forest, especial- 
ly met with tn rough defiles) ; plural, con- 
tinentes silve (Cas., B. G., 3, 28). A 
thick forest, magna, densa silva: a forest- 
nymph, nympha silve (poetically, nym- 

ha silvicola) ; Dryas, Hamadryas (Apuas, 

Apadpvads, nymph of the trees): “the woods 
and forests” (as office under an administra- 
tion), * silvarum cura or administratio ; 
the holder of it, *a consiliis rei saltuaria. 

FORESTALL. ||7J'o enticipate, 
vid. ||To buy before the thing is 
brought to market, premercari (before 
another person, so that he can not get it): 
comprimere frumentum (to buy up corn, 
in order to raise the price of it). 

FORESTALLER, coemtor (he who buys 
up, Appul., Apol., p. 321, 31): propdla (in 
urder to sell it agayn): manceps annone 
if of corn, to sell it at ahigher price; vid. 
Plin., 13, 57): dardanarius (speculator in 
corn, Ulp., Dig., 47, 11, 6, and Paul., Dig., 
48, 19, 37). 

FORESTER. ||Inhabitant of a for- 
est, homo silvester (Hor., A. P., 391; 
[C= silvicbla, poetical). || Keeper of a 
forest, saltuarius (Petron., 53,9, and Ju- 
risconsulti). 

FORETASTE, s. Fic., gustus ({ 
not presensio, which means “ presenti- 
ment”). To give a foretaste of any thing, 
alicui gustum dare alicujus rei: to give 
any body a foretaste of joy, aliquem gau- 
dio delibutum reddere (Ter., Phorm., 5, 6, 
16): to have a foretaste of, aliquid gusta- 
re: to have only a foretaste of, primis la- 
bris gustavisse rem. 

FORETASTE, v. || PRopR., pregusta- 
re: prwlibare (to taste before another per- 
son; e. g., as Cup-bearer ; nectar, Stat.). 
|| Impropr. Vid.“ 7’o0 have a Fore- 
TASTE of.” 

FORETELL, predicere : prenuncia- 
re: vaticinari: augurari. (Syn. in PRopH- 
Ecy.] To foretell any body's fate, predi- 
cere quid alicui eventurum sit: to fore- 
tell any body's death, alicui mortem augu- 
rari. If=forebode (of things), vid. 

FORETELLER, vates. Vid. PROPHET. 

FORETHINK, ante considerare : ani- 
mo precipere. 

FORETHOUGHT, providentia (the pre- 
caution that looks into the future, and reg- 
alates its proceedings so as to avert any 
danger, or prevent or avoid injury or harm, 
* Liv., 30, 5, 5; cf. Cic., De Invent., 2, 53, 
160): with forethought, consulto: judicio 
(with premeditation): to do any thing with 
forethought, aliquid consulto, or medita- 
tum, or preparatum facere: to be done 
or happen with forethought, consulto et 
cogitatum fieri. 

FORETOKEN, s. 
PROGNOSTIC. 

FORETOKEN, ». 
FoREBODE, 

FORE-TOOTH, dens prior or primus; 
plural, dentes priores, or primi, or primo- 
res, or adversi. 

FOREWARD. Vid. Van. 

FOREWARN, premonére; any body 
about any thing, aliquem de re: to do any 
ing, ut aes faciat (Ov.) ; not to doany 


Vid. ForERUNNER, 


Vid. ForrsHow, 





FORG 


thing, né aliquid faciat: to be forewarned 
of any thing, premoneri de aliqua re; 
also, aliquid (e. g., varietatem ccoeli pre- 
monitus, Col.). Prov. Forewarned is fore- 
armed, * nihil ei imparato accidit, qui pre- 
monetur: precogitati mali mollis ictus 
venit (of being armed to bear it, Sen. Ep., 
76, prop. fin.). 

FORFEIT, s. || Fine, vid. || Penal- 
ty, vid. To pay the forfeit [vid. “to suf- 
fer (the) PUNISHMENT :” the game of 
Sorfeits, * pignorum lusus. 

FORFEIT, v., multari aliqué re (to be 
deprived of it as a punishment): amittere 
aliquid (to lose it; e. g., omne et exerci- 
tas et imperii jus amittere, Cic., Phil., 10, 
5, fin.): (ex) aliquaé re excidere (to be 
turned out, as it were, from a possession ; 
common in post-Augustan writers ; not Cic- 
eronian): jacturam facere alicujus rei (e. 
g., dignitatis, but of one who makes a vol- 
untary sacrifice). To forfeit his life, capi- 
tis poenam commerére : to deserve to for- 
Feit one’s life, capitis poena dignum esse : 
to condemn any body to forfeit his life, 
asd posnam ei constituere, qui, &c. 
(Ces.); capitis damnare aliquem (Jep. ; 


the former of fixing what the punishment™ 


of an offence shall be, if any body should 
commit it): to condemn any body to forfeit 
a sum of money, poend pecuniarid, or pe- 
cunia multare aliquem : to forfeit the right 
of wearing the toga any longer, jus toge 
amittere ; jure toge carére: a forfeited 
pledge, fiducia (creditori) commissa; pig- 
nus desertum: to forfeit any body's favor, 
gratiam amittere ; gratid excidere: to for- 
Jeit his recognizances, vadimonium dese- 
rere: to forfeit reputation, existimationem 


perdere. 

FORFEITABLE, quod amitti, &c., po- 
test. 

FORFEITURE. Vid. Forrerr and 


INE. 

FORGE, s., fornax (furnace). A smith’s 
forge, fabri officina ; officina ferraria. 

FORGE, v. || Zo make by hammer- 
ing, &c.: fabricari (general term for man- 
ufacturing) : procudere (to shape by ham- 
mering, &c.; e. g., @ sword, gladium) : 
tundere (to beat, hammer, &c.; e. g., ter- 
rum): fingere (to form, to make). || T'o 
caunterfetes e. g., documents, &c., tabu- 
las corrumpere or vitiare (general term): 
tabulas interpolare (by erasing words or 
letters, and writing others in their place) : 
tabulas interlinere (by smearing out words 
with the stylus reversed). JN. tabulas cor- 
rumpere atque interlinere: tabulas tran- 
scribere (to falsify in copying, to cownter- 
feit). To forge any body’s handwriting, 
chirographum alicujus imitari (Cic., NV. 
D., 3, 30, 74). To forge a will or testament, 
testamentum interpolare, or interlinere, 
or transcribere (with the difference above 
explained) ; testamentum subjicere, up 
ponere, subdere (to put a forged will in the 
place of the genuine one): to forge money, 
nummos adulterinos percutere (after Su- 
et., Ner., 25); monétam adulterinam exer- 
cére (to be an habitual forger of it, Ulp., 
Dig.) ; nummum falsé fusione formare 
(of debased coin, Cod. Theod., 9, 21, 3): 
forged coin,nummus adulterinus (oppos- 
ed to nummus bonus) : forged, ficticius 
(general term, not genuine); subditus ; 
subditicius; suppositus (substituted for the 
genuine one; e&. g., of a testament); falsus 
(false; e. g., liter). JN. falsus et cor- 
ruptus (Cic.) ; falsus et ab aliquo vitiatus 


Liv.). 

FORGER. \| Counterfeiter, para- 
charactes (rapaxapiikrns, Cod. Theod., 9, 
21, 9): false monéte reus (as accused of 
the crime, ibid.). To be a forger of base 
money, monétam adulterinam exercére 
(Ulp.): nummos adulterinos percutere 
(after Suet., Ner., 25). A forger of anybody's 
handwriting, qui chirographum alicujus 
imitatur (Cic.), or *alicujus chirographi 
imitator. || Forger of a will, testamen- 


tarius. 

FORGERY, adulteratio ({3° impostu- 
ra, in this meaning, belongs to forensic 
Latinity). Forgery of coin, monet adul- 
teratio (commentators on Cod. Theod.. 9, 
21, 5): accused of forgery, false monet 
reus (ib., with reference to coin); falsarum 
tabularuam reus (with reference to docu- 





FORG 


ments, Suet.): the punishment of forgery 
poena falsarum et corruptarum literarum 
(Cic., with reference to documents). Any 
thing is a forgery, *falsum est chirogra- 
phum; * false et corrupte sunt liters or 
tabule. 

FORGET, oblivisci alicujus rei or ali- 
quid (general term, also=“to leave be- 
hind one,” as Liv., 22, 58, velut aliquid 
oblitus; i. e., as if he had forgotten some- 
thing): oblivioni dare: memoriam alicu- 
jus rei abjicere or deponere: aliquid ex 
memoria deponere: memoriam alicujus 
rei ex animo ejicere (to forget intention- 
ally ; to dismiss from one’s mind) : neglige- 
re (to pay no attention to it): negligentia 
preeterire (to omit from negligence, to omit 
mentioning). I have forgotten any thing, 
fugit me aliquid; oblivio alicujus rei me 
cepit; aliquid ex animo effluxit, or e me- 
morid excessit, or e memorid elapsum est 
(any thing has escaped my memory) : to be 
(or become) forgotten, e memoria excidere 
or dilabi; ex animo effluere (of things) ; 
nulla mei ratio habetur (not to be taken 
notice of ; of persons): let that be altogeth- 
er forgotten, hec evulsa sint ex omni me- 
morid: to forget the danger entirely, alie- 
nare a memoria periculi animum: to for- 
get one’s self, oblivisci sui (not to consider 
one’s self ; also, to be unmindful of one’s 
usual valor, dignity, &c.; e. g., Virg., 
ZEn., 3, 629); dignitatis sue immemo- 
rem esse (unmindful of one’s dignity or 
the position one is filling) ; aliquid pecca 
re (to be guilty of a breach of manners, of 


‘a fault, &c.): to forgive and forget, (ve- 


teres) alicujus injurias voluntarié qua- 
dam oblivione conterere (Cic., Fam., 1, 
9): forgetting all his other duties, or ev- 
ery thing else, omnibus negotiis posthabi- 
tis or omissis; relictis rebus omnibus; 
omissis omnibus rebus (Cé@s.): to forget 
one’s own name (= to have a wretched mem- 
ory), oblivisci nomen suum (Petron., Sat., 
66): to forget their sex, sexum egrédi (of 
awoman, Tac.). Any thing is forgotten, 
fama alicujus rei obliteratur (obliteratur, 
especially in Livy and post-Augustan 
prose; e. g., Tac.): any thing was not yet 
forgotten, alicujus rei nondum memoria 
aboleverat (Liv., 9, 36): I shall be the last 
person to forget any thing, aliquid nullius 
in animo quam meo minus obliterari po- 
test (Liv., 26, 41). 

FORGETFUL, obliviosus. 

FORGETFULNESS, oblivio. Zf= 
neglect, vid. To show forgetfulness of 
one’s duty, deesse officio. 

FORGIVE, ignoscere, absolutely, or 
any thing, aliquid, or alicui rei; any thing 
to any body, alicui aliquid; also for doing 
any thing, quod faciam aliquid (to take no 
notice of the faults of others; to pardon 
from generosity): veniam dare alicujus 
rei (to forgive, instead of letting the law 
take its course; also to pardon from a feel- 
ing of generosity, especially of a superior) : 
gratiam facere alicujus rei (to remit the 
punishment due to any thing; to give a 
gratuitous, undeserved, and complete par- 
don for any thing ; vid. Sall., Cat., 52, 8; 
Jug., 104, 5; Liv., 3, 56, in.) : concedere 
(to pardon from kindness; e. g., peccata 
alicui, Cic., Verr., 2, 1, 49; also [= con- 
dono}, with the cause on account of which 
the pardon ts granted in the dative; €. &. 
peccata libertim parentum misericordiw 
concedere, Cic.): condonare (to excuse ; 
forgive from a disposition of kindness ; e. 
g., crimen hoc nobis, Cic.; also passive, 
uti... Jugurthe scelus condonaretur, 
Sall.): indulgére alicui (to overlook his 
oes &c.; to forgive from kindness of 

art). To forgive any body an offence 
out of regard for another, alicui aliquid 
concedere or condonare (accusative of the 
offence): to forgive one’s self, sibi ignos- 
cere: to forgive any body's fault, pecca- 
tum alicui ignoscere or concedere; pec 
cato alicujus indulgére ; errori or errati 
veniam dare (an error, mistake) : to for- 
give any body's crime, delictum alicul ig 
noscere; delicti gratiam facere: to Sor- 
give any body on the ground of his youth 
veniam dare adolescentie : to forgive any 
body what is past, alicui preterita 1gnos- 
cere; aliquem veria donare in preteri- 
tum: to forgive axy body an affront, con- 


FORGIVENESS, venia: poene remis- 
pene merite remissio (remission 
of puxishonent). To ask (any body's) for- 
fiveness, veniam ignoscendi petere ; = 
tulare, sibi ut ee 
ignoscat aliquis 
srideaion tpenters 


ikon aliquis, eet : ab yao pe- 
tere or aliquem orare, ut ignoscat aliquid: 


I ask your forgiveness fags it, id ut ignos- 
cas, a te peto: to obtain forgiveness 

any rine aliquem ad ignoscendi volunta- 
tem deducere ; Nae ole ab en veni- 
am; about any 


50, 2, p. Sa oe) ancon (iptv) or pert 
Makin ne (an instrument, in the shape 
of a fork, for spreading fishing-nets, Grat., 
Cyneg., 87; Hor., Pe seg 9 Boutigay: 
bifurcum (neuter ad; djective ; the forked end 
of any thing; e. g., qauum insertum est 
bifurco pastini, Col., 3, 18): 

support ; cr pte sper apr? clavicula (the 


Fork. from the conckek te rea apace 

FORK, v. To fork up corn, &c., spicas 
a legere (Col.); mergiselevare ma- 
"forked ( 


os (Fest. p. 124, ed. Woe To be 
= divided forkwise), findere se in 

ambas Fine) or duas Seo partes (7): 
findi: bifariam procedere (Cic., Tim., 9). 
FORKED, ? furcillatus ; force: similis 
FORKY, pire a fork): bifurcus 
(e. g., surcull, arbores, &c.): bicornis 
(having two horns pcb Beara like a fork). 
FOBLORN, destitutus (destitute): or- 
bus: orbatus 


tus (witho spe 
tus: spe dejectus (that has lost all hope) : 
i ical onl 


exspes is poetical only. 
ORLORN HOPE. Vid. Hope. 
FORM, v., TRANS. (A) Prope, ee 
(to give any thing the definite shape that 
soust have if it is to be recognized for what 
it is intended to represent): conformare (to 
form any ae with an rapt sagios ar- 
rangement and proportion of tts pokes 
figurare ie Redesd ve any y thing t the shape that a 
: ( definite shape rae | Ee 
gere (to pas a definite toa ess 
mass). JN. fingere et formare: formam 
alicujus rei facere; of any thing out of 
any thing, all ex aliqua re : fabricari (to 





not ey tacdeciegs 
Sormed (charac- 
ters), compositissime et clarissim# (lite- 
rule, Cic.): @ stone that has formed itself 
in the bladder, lapis in vesicaé innatus. 

(B) Impropr. (g) To imprint on 
any thing @he character it should 
have, especially in a moral and in- 
tellectual sense, fingere: formare: 
conformare: colere, excolere (to culti- 
vate): expolire (to take off the rough ex- 
terior): instituere (to ive the necessary 
instruction in a particular 
to any thing, ad aliquid. 
mind, animum, mentem fingere or con- 
formare ; animum colere, excolere (doc- 
trina): to form the character, mores con- 
formare: to form the minds of youth, 
erilem wtatem ad humanitatem infor- 
mare (general term, to form their man- 
ers, character, &c.); javentutem ad 


capredlus (a. 


To form ae 





FORM 


FORM 


ar sates. juventutis mentem | ac figura; forma figuraque; figura et spe- 


honestatem 
ad virtutem fingere (to render morally | cies; forina atque species ; 


good, virtuous) : to form any body's char- | 
acter, aliquem formare et instituere: to 
form an orator, oratorem efficere or insti- 
tuere: to form one’s self after any body's 
pena $d se formare in alicujus mores; 
Xemplum capere or sumere de aliquo 

any body as an example). |i (3) 

a arrangé, ordinare: in ordinem ad- 
ducere or redigere : mere (to assign 
to each part us proper )  componere 
(to compose, put together in an agreeable 
Jorm): collocare: constituere (to bring 
or put into a proper condition) : describere 
(to draw a plan of any thing): explicare 





(to develop) : copias ordinare (to form the | 


ranks of the troops), or disponere (i. e., to 
barned yap gated le soldier his place 


| tuto any person 


and rank ; Se “in eam | 
consuetudinem adduxit copias, ut, sine | 


ducis arate sic ordinate consisterent, ut 
ery Ss fares tat Lasalioas fee he 


copias or aciem instruere : to form 


says, 
nostri figura et forma et statura ; but also 
(as N. D, 1, 32, 90) forma 


, speciem 
that one looks like any thing); mutari in 
aliquem or aliquid (so that one is changed 
or thing): to receive a 
JSorm, formari; fingi; confingi; fingi et 
formari; formam induere: to adopt or 
receive another Sorm, mutari ( properly and 


| figuratively). A letter (epistle) of unusual 


the line of march, * agmen ordinare (to | 


form it as it is to march); agmen expli- 
care (to form the soldiers again into a line, 
after having been thrown into confusion 
on a march): to form a council, consilium 
constituere. || To constitute; e. g., to 


nére. || MISCELLANEOUS PHRASES: to 
form a notion of any thing, aliquid mente 
fingere or formare; informare in animo 
alicujus rei notionem ; notionem alicujus 
rei animo concipere ; aliquid animo ettin- 
gere; alicujus rei notionem mente fin- | 


gere: not to be able to form any notion of | son, * homo nimis officiosus or urban 


| 


| 


Jorm, literz inusitate 2 in the jorm 
of a memorandum-book, 
mam memorialis libelli (Suet. Ces., 55 
|| (Religious) forms, ritus, uum. Vi 
CEREMONIES. 

FORMAL, sollemnis (solemn): verus 
(true, real): such as it 


Justus ( proper ; 
| ought to be): Toputione (according to the 
Sorm the right wing, dextrum cornu te- | estabi 


ished custom or law): fictus et simu 
latus or fictus simulatusque ( 
e. g., pietas): ad legem ac regulam com 
err mages ahaa danas Quint., 
formalis = serving for 
epson or Quint. ; e. g., formalem 
epistolam dictare (Suet.). A ‘formal per- 
us 


any thing, fugit aliquid intelligentie nos- | (over-ceremonious). 


tre vim et notionem: to form a plan of | 
any thing, instituere rationem alicujus 
Tei (i. e., ta conceive or lay down a plan; 


e. g., for @ work, operis): to form some | Trespicit ; * homo 


plan respecting any thing, consilium ca- | 
pere or inire de re: to form a plan of | 
one’s own, consilium capere sibi separatim | 
a reliquis; great projects, magna moliri: 
to form an attachment to any ody, amore 


Cons., 7, 27), inire, sibi parére (Nep.); ad 
amicitiam alicujus se conferre, se appli- 
Sriendships are 
(Quint. Cic, Pet. Cons., 7, 25): 
an acquaintance with any "body, aliquem 
cognoscere: we have but lately formed an 


acquain 
méddum est (comedy) : to form plots against 


| 


to form | 


FORMALIST, * qui omnia tamquam ex 
aliqua formula agit; * qui neglecta ipsius 
rei natura speciem tantum bs asp 

quasi ad legem ac regu: 
| lam compositus (after Quint., 12, 10, "30: 
to be a formalist, jetatis vultu 


quasi 
eloqucntia, Quint, 12 10, 60). 
tia, Quint. 12, 10, 
FORMALLY, rite: sollemniter: ni 
juste: legitime.. Syn. in Format. 
FORMATION, conformatio (e. g., linea- 
mentorum; of verborum or vo- 
cum): species: forma ( pee 3 


figura : 
| Jn. conformatio et figura (e. g., of 
tance, notitia inter nos nuper ad- | 


pons Aa 9 facere insidias alicui : Iwill not | 


Chewradics 


| hum, vocum. 


! 
| 


ternal or real nature Paes ae } 


it ds; hence often = pleasing 
form, beauty, especially of @ maiden): spe- 
cies (cidos 
ally, as being the outward form that con- 
ceals 


posed ; hence, alzo, of a form appearing tn 
avision. Thus figura denotes only the out- 
lines or lineaments ; forma, or at least 


j 


| 


the shape, considered physic- | 


whole face or body, totius oris et corporis): 
[>> formatio rare ; Vitruv., of a sk 

&c. The formation of words, fictio nomi- 
\| With reference to the 
character, &c., cultus: _ educatio : dis- 


mer state or position, in pristinum statam 
redire: one's former life, vita superior: 

former custom, friendship, &c., pristina 
consuetudo, amicitia : contrary to any Sor- 
mer precedent, contra omnia vetustatis ex- 


| empla. |] Fore-mentioned, vid. || The 
the internal nature, to which it is op- | 


spe- 
cies, takes in the color, magnitude, &e., | 
Déd.) =: facies (the natural quality in which © 
any thing corporeal presents itself, the | 


_— deayy ded of a body, the whole form) : 
‘orm tn respect of length, breadth, 
par yte ness, in which, however, the last 
two are subordinate) : habitus (with and 
without corporis, cxiya, the natural con- 
stitution and form of body ; opposed to 
cultus ; not to be confounded with habitu- 
do; i. e., external habit, His, in respect of 
form: hence Appul., Met., 9, p. 235, 35, sq., 
$s, Quidam procerus, et, ut indicabat 
habitus atque habitudo, miles e le- 
gione, &c.). To erpress the notion more 
closely, we also find figura et forma; forma | 





Sormer (in contradistinction to “ the lat- 

ter”), ille, illa, illud ix pagenhd we prior 

(opposed to posterior; e. g., 

rius non jungitur, Cic., A 2 14 14). 
FORMERLY, olim (once, at one time, a 

long time ago: it may also relate to 

the Suture): quon 


r to nunc): antea: antehac 
is; antes, i cincatoerie 
demonstrative = 


FORMIDABLE, metuendue: timendus: 
terribilis: horrendus: peso 4 ere ta 


FORT 


FrarFuL]: [g formidabilis is for- 
eign to good prose: trux: truculentus 
(dreadful to behold or to hear; e. g., eyes, 
looks, words, &c.): immanis (monstrously 
Sreat; then monstrous in a moral sense): 
ingens (enormous). A formidable war, bel- 
lum formidolosum, atrox: to render one’s 
self more formidable than powerful, plus 
timoris CC potentize sibi addere: to be 
Sormidable to any body, alicui terrori esse; 
to present any thing as formidable, ad ti- 
morem aliquid proponere (Cic. ad Div., 
2, 16, 4): as very formidable, ad maximum 
timorem proponere (ibid., 6, 3,3). Vid., 
also, FEARFUL. 

FORMIDABLY, terribilem or horren- 
dum in modum. Vid., also, FEARFULLY. 

FORMLESS, figurd carens (without 
shape) : horridus : inconditus (not having 
a fair form or shape): informis (that is 
without a definite form): detormis (that 
excites displeasure or disgust by its want 
of wroper shape): rudis (rough, unculti- 
vated): crudus (undigested). 

FORMULARY, formule (plural), or 
*formularum codex: album (collection 
of the pretor’s edicts). 

FORMULA, ges ag (a particular 

FORMULE, § form laid down for a 
contract or an instrument, &c., according 
to which it has to be drawn, to avoid any 
ambiguity ; vid. Cic., Of., 3, 14, 60): ver- 
va, plural (the words in which an oath is 
couched or framed ; e. g., jurisjurandi ver- 
ba or formula): forma: exemplum (the 
formula of any thing). To draw a legal 
formula for any thing ; e. g., in a matter 
of bail, vadimonium concipere (Cic., Qu. 
Fr., 2,15, 2) : to draw up the formula of an 
oath, jusjurandum concipere (Tac., Hist., 
4, 41, 1): to repeat the formula of an oath, 
jurisjurandi verba concipere (ib., ¢. 31, 3) : 
a formula for prayers, verba sollemnia (i. 
e., the reading of them, nuncupatio verbo- 
rum sollemnia, Val. Maz., 5, 10, 1); car- 
men or sollemne precationis carmen (vid. 
Liv., 5, 41; 39,15); preefatio (especially at 
sacrifices, Suet., Claud., 25, Bremi) : to re- 
peat the usual formula (of prayers), car- 
men preefari; verba (sollemnia) preire ; 
to any body, alicui. 

FORNICATION, stuprum. 7 be given 
to fornication, lubidinibus indulgére ; re- 
bus venereis deditum esse : to commit for- 
nication, stupra facere; scortari (with a 
prostitute): with any body, stuprum facere 
cum, &c. (if only once); stupra facere 
cum, &c.; stupri consuetudinem facere 
cum, &c. (if repeatcdly; the last, Suet., 
Cal., 24). || Scripturally, it stands also for 
idolatry, vid. 

FORSAKE, Vid. ro Desert. 

FORSAKER. Vid. DEsERTER. 

FORSOOTH (as used ironically or sar- 
castically), scilicet (e. g.. meum gnatum 
rumor est amare. Da. Id populus curat 
scilicet, Ter, And., 1, 2, 14): videlicet: 
nempe: nimirum [Sywn. in CERTAINLY]. 
If not used ironically, vid, “in Truru.” 
As if, forsooth! quasi vero. 

FORSWEAR, v., TRANS. || J'o reject 
upon oath [ye TO ABJURE]. || To for- 
swear one’s self, perjurare ; pejerare , per- 
jurium facere. 

FORSWEARER, perjirus: perfidus 
( faithless; general term). 

FORT. Vid. FortrricaTion. 

FORTH, sinus. 

FORTH, prep., foris: foras (according 
to the context). In combination with verbs 
(e. g., to come forth, to call, to go forth, 
&c.), mosily pro-, sometimes e-,ex-. “ From 
this time forth :” vid. HENCEFORTH. 

FORTHCOMING, in procinctu (post: 
Augustan): paratus: promtus (ready). 
To be forthcoming, ad manum esse ; pre- 
sto adesse; in promtu esse; paratum or 
provisum esse; pre manu esse; ad mo- 
tum «licujus expeditum esse (the last, 
stronger term), JN. paratum promtum- 
que esse: to be forthcoming with any thing, 
in expedito habére aliquid; in procinctu 
paratumque habére aliquid (Quint.): the 
money is forthcoming, pecuniam in nume- 
rato or pre manu habére. To be forth- 
coming (of a witness, accused person, &C.), 
sistere se or sisti: to promise that any 
body shall be forthcoming, aliquem sis*i 
bas ee. 
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FORTHWITH., Vid. Drrectiy. 

FORTIETH, quadragesimus: every for- 
ticth, quadragesimus quisque: for the for- 
tieth time, quadragesimum : in the fortieth 
place, quadragesimo. 

FORTIFICATION. || 4 fortified 
place, locus munitus (general term for 
any fortified place) : arx (the citadel) : cas- 
tellum: castrum (7f @ height that com- 
mands the surrounding country; a fort) : 
propugnaculum (any work that serves to 
ward off the attack of an enemy). A natu- 
ral fortification, locus natura or naturali- 
ter munitus; castellum naturaé munitum : 
a strong fortification, oppidum munitissi- 
mum or maximis operibus munitum ; 
opere et natura egregie munitus locus; 
oppidum operibus et natura munitum 
(uf strong from nature and by art): to de- 
molish a fortification, munimenta oppidi 
solo wquare (or adequare); castrum di- 
ruere: fortifications, operis munitio; opus 
(or opera) munitionesque; also muniti- 
ones only; munimenta, orum; opera, 
um, or (of a town =its walls) moenia, 
ium: the throwing up of fortifications, mu- 
nitio; communitio. || Act of fortify- 
ing, munitio: communitio: the art of 
fortifying, avs muniendi; *architectura 
militaris; * ars muniendi. 

FORTIFIER, munitor: * architectus 
militaris (engineer). 

FORTIFY. || Defend a place by 
works, munire: communire: premu- 
nire (by any sort of visible protection, as 
walls, ditches, palisades, &c.): operibus 
munire; munitionibus firmare (by works, 
fortifications, &c.): muris munire: mo- 
nibus sepire (by surrounding with walls) : 
castellis sepire (by citadels, redoubts, &c.): 
vallo et fossa circumdare locum: vallum 
et fossam circumdare loco (by palisades 
and ditches; e. g.. a@ camp). A fortified 
town, urbs munita: oppidum munitum : 
fortified by nature, loci natura munitus; 
naturaliter munitus; situ naturali muni- 
tus: fortified both by art and nature, et 
natura loci et manu or operibus et loco 
munitus; quum manu munitus, tum na- 
turd loci: nature has fortified Italy by its 
Alps, Alpibus muniit Italiam natura. 
|| Strengthen, confirm, vid. 

FORTITUDE, fortitudo  considera- 
ta laborum susceptio et laborum perpes- 
sio, Cic.): animi vis, virtus (of mind): an- 
imi firmitas (of character) : animus para- 
tus ad periculum (Cic.). Fortitude in un- 
dergoing dangers, fortitudo in periculis. 
To bear any thing with fortitude, fortiter 
et patienter ferre aliquid (e. g., vincla, 
verbera): fortiter et sapienter ferre ali- 
quid (if wisdom is displayed in the kind 
of fortitude). 

FORTNIGHT, quindécim dies ( four- 
teen completed days, Ces., B. G., 1,15) : ev- 
ery fortnight, quinto decimo quoque die. 
About a fortnight after they had reached 
their winter-quarters, diebus circiter xv., 
quibus in hiberna ventum erat (cf. Held 
ad Cas., B. C., 2, 32): a fortnight ago, nu- 
dius quintus decimus (ot ante quatuor- 
decim dies, since the ancients reckoned the 
Sifteenth day in). 

FORTRESS. Vid. FortTIFIcaTION. 

FORTUITOUS. Vid. AcciDENTAL. 

FORTUITOUSLY. Vid. AccrpENT- 


ALLY. 
FORTUNATE, felix (66:05, as well of 
what brings good fortune, as day, combat, 
result of an undertaking, &c., as having 
good fortune; of persons. In the latter 
sense, it is said of one who is habitually fa- 
vored by fortune, and especially with refer- 
ence to internal goods; e.g. Sulla fe- 
lix, because he succeeded in all his under- 
takings; and Lysias felix, because he had 
continually a number of admirers) : fortu- 
natus (one favored by fortune, eidatnwr, 
denoting a person who is favored by the 
gods in particular circumstances or cases, 
also with reference to external goods ; 
thus, Menedemus deems himself to be  om- 
nium fortunatissimum,” at the moment 
when he perceives the change of mind in his 
son; vid. Ter., Heaut., 4, 8, 1): beatus 
(happy, paxipcos, of persons to whom no 
moral or physical good is wanting to ren- 
der them happy ; also of a condition or 
state .. g. homo beatus, vita beata’ : 





FORT 

faustus (_f happy omen, only of things; =. 
g., day, omen, &c.). JN. faustus et felix 
(e. g., day): dexter (properly, that is om 
the right hand ; hence of happy omens, es- 
pecially of birds, &c.; opposed to sinister) : 
secundus (favorable, propitious ; proper- 
ly, of the wind ; then, in general, of things 
that turn out according to one’s wish; e. g., 
@ battle, result, circumstance, &c.): pros- 
per (answering to hope and expectation, pro- 
ceeding favorably ; e. g., progress, result, 
return, Circumstance) : bonus (good, such 
as is wished for ; e. g., times, day, omen, &c.), 
To be fortunate, felicem (fortunatum, &c.) 
esse [vid., also, “to have good F¥or- 
TUNE”]. Jam so fortunate as to, &c., con 
tingit mihi, ut, &c.: [43> by no means 
“‘contingit mihi esse tam felici, ut,” &e 
I am a fortunate man, indeed! in coelo 
sum (as if in heaven; vid. Cic., Att., 2, 19, 
1, and 2, 20, 4): I consider myself fortu- 
nate, indeed, whenever, &c., digito me cw@- 
lum puto attingere, si (Cic., Att., 2, 1, 6), 
deus sum, si (Ter., Heaut., 5, 4, 3); im- 
mortalitas mihi data or parta est, si 
(Plaut., Merc., 3, 4, i8; Ter., Andr., 5, 5, 
4): to deem any body or one’s self fortu- 
nate, aliquem or se felicem dicere ; ali- 
quem or se beatum predicare : I can not 
esteem myself fortunate, for, &c., felicem 
dicere me hoc non possum, quod, &c.: I 
consider myself fortunate, because, &¢., 
beatus mihi videor, quod, &c.: J now con- 
sider mysclf the most fortunate of men, 
since, &c., multo omnium me nunc fortu- 
natissimum factum puto esse, quum, &c. : 
you may think yourself very fortunate that, 
&c., bene tecum agitur, quod, &c.: that 
is very fortunate for you, bene est ; bonum 
factum: may i be fortunate! (as intro- 
ductory formula) quod bonum, faustum, 
felix fortunatumque sit! To be fortunate 
in all one undertakes, perpetua felicitate 
uti: to be more fortunate than wise, * feli- 
ciorem quam prudenticrem esse. 

FORTUNATENESS. Vid. FortUNE. 

FORTUNE (including “good for- 
tune”), fortuna (the fortunate event which 
chance, fors, brings to pass without any 
co-operation of ours; also, fortune person- 
ified as a deity ; and in the plural = goods 
bestowed on any body by fortune): telici- 
tas (the happy condition, fortune, as brought 
about by prudence, management, and tal- 
ent ; consequently, with man’s co-operation) : 
salus (welfare) : fors: sors: casus (chance, 
accident, with this distinction, that fors 
means a chanze or accident we can not ac- 
count for; sc1s, a man’s lot or fute, either 
as brought to pass by “ fors,” or prepared by 
the man himself ; casus denotes a single 
chance or accident that befalls any body, 
and may be conducive either to his happi- 
ness or the reverse; this also is brought to 
pass by “fors;” vid. Hor., Sat. 1, 1,1; 1, 
6, 53): bonum (a good or gift bestowed on 
us by fortune): fortuna secunda or pros- 
pera; casus secundus (happy or fortunate 
event or cir tance ; opposed to fortuna 
adversa, casus adversus) : fortuna flo- 
rens: res secundw or prospere or floren- 
tes (fortunate circumstances, with refer- 
ence to property, possession, domestic af- 
fairs ; opposed to spoliata fortuna: res 
adversi) : successus ( favoralle progress ; 
of undertakings) : eventus prosper (suc- 
cess): exitus prosper, felix, fortunatus 
(happy or favorable result or end): alea 
(something uncertain, risk, the trial of one’s 
luck). Blind fortune, fortuna cwca; ca- 
sus cecus (@ mere accident): he has ob- 
tained such wealth by one of fortune’s 
freaks, temeritate fortune tantas opes 
adeptus est : by good fortune, forte fortu- 
na (e. g., adfuit meus amicus); opportune 
(luckily ; e. g., venit): may good fortune 
attend you! bene vertat! (as wish), quod 
approbet Deus, or apprébent dii! hanc 
rem tibi volo bene et feliciter evenire: Z 
rejoice in your good fortune, haud invideo 
tibi: fortune smiles upon any body; he is 
favored by fortune, fortuna alicui favet, 
arridet, affulget: fortuna blanditur coep- 
tis suis (i. e., habitually); fortuna prospe- 
ra (secunda), or prospero flatu fortunes 
utitur (jn @ single instance; e. g., in an 
undertaking ; the latter, Cic., Off., 2, 6, 19, 
in contradistinction to fortuna reflat) ; in 
omnibus rebus utitur frlicitate; rts alt 
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cul semper porentn’, or semper pros- 
pere eveniunt (in all cases): to experience 
good fortune in any thing, fortuna uti in 
re: fortune favors any body's plans, com- 
probat alicujus consilium fortuna: to bea 
Savorite of fortune, fortune filium or alum- 
num esse (Hor., Sat., 2, 6,49; Plin., 7,7, 
5); albe galline esse filium (Juv., 13, 
141; but “fortune in gremio sedére,” 
Cic., De Divin., 2, 41, 85, is said of Jupi- 
ter sitting in the lap of his nurse, the god- 
dess eipdaewel Dorp hence is a ae avoided 
in this ial saying) : princi- 
pally to thank his good fortune that, &c., 
multum fortuna valuit ad, &c.: not to bear 
one’s good fortune meekly, rebus secundis 
ar felicitate efferri: to consider it a pit 


re hoc, quod, &c.: to look upon any thing 
as @ piece of great good fortune, * aliquid 
in magna felicitatis sue parte ponere : to 
follow up one’s good fortune, successus 
suos urgére; fortune su instare: any 
body's good fortune deserts him; fortune 
frowns upon any body, a fortuna deser- 
tum or derelictum esse (in war): to have 
one’s fortune in one’s own hands, fortu- 
nam in manibus habére: I have the good 
fortune to, &c., contingit mihi, ut, &c. : 
to place one’s fortunes in any body's hands, 
alicui fortunas suas committere: to try 
one’s fortune, whether one is to be master or 
slave, in dubiam imperii servitiique aleam 
ire (Liv., 1, 23, 9): to leave any thing to 
JSortune, aleam alicujus rei subire or adi- 
Tre: rem dare in aleam or in casum (to 
risk): to try one’s fortune, fortunam ten- 
tare or periclitari. || Property, faculta- 
tes: divitie: pecuniz : bona, orum, plu- 
ral: res familiaris: fortun#: patrimoni- 
um: census. [SyN.in RicHEs.] To have 
@ fortune, opes habére ; bona possidére ; 
in bonis esse; in possessione bonorum 
esse: to have a great fortune, magnas fac- 





’ et a 
sum esse; copiis rei familiaris abundare : 
to have no fortune, facultatibus carére ; 
Lares ey esse: to come to (a) fortune, 
ultates acquirere: to make a fortune, 
bona sibi parare or sibi colligere: to in- 
crease one’s fortune, rem familiarem or 
facultates augére: to der or spend 
one’s fortune, bona protundere; rem fa- 
miliarem dissipare; bona abligurire (the 
last by expenses of the table): any body's 
Sortune is all spent, opes familiares defe- 
cerunt: it is very rarely that a man im- 
proves his fortune by gambling, pauci ad- 
médum alew lusu rebus suis consuluere. 
ll] Of a woman; vid. Downy. 
FORTUNE-TELLER, haridélus (va- 
grant diviner, &c., as the gipsies of our 
days): sortilégus (Cic.): divinus : mulier 
fatidica (if @ woman); also, anus saga 
(that to foretell the fate of people). 
FORTY, quadraginta: q i 
distributive; forty apiece, &c., at once or 
ether, especially with substantives that 
are used in the plural number only). Con- 
taining forty, quadragenarius (e. g., a tube 
of forty t in diameter, fistula quadra- 
apni every forty years (= once in for- 
y , quadragesimo quoque anno : 
Jorty years old, quadraginta annos natus; 
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fercent). To be forward, calére, with or 
without in agendo: to be forward in any 
thing, sedulo facere aliquid ; naviter age- 
re aliquid. || Advanced toward ripe. 
ness; early ripe, quod non multum a 
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maturitate abest (Ces.; which is nearly 

ipe): prematurus: precox (the former 
fruit which ripens before the usual time ; 
opposed to serus ; the latter of fruit that be- 
comes ripe sooner than frutt of the same 
kind ; metaphorically, of the human mind, 
Quint., 1, 3, 3: illud ingeniorum velut 
preecox genus non temere umquam per- 
venit ad frugem; i.e., those forward minds 
seldom come to their full perfection): an 
over-forward mind, immature magnum in- 
genium (e. g., non vitale est, Sen., Contr., 
1,1): an over-forward mind does not last 
long, cito occidit festinata maturitas 
(Quint.). || Hasty, vid. |j Bold, confi- 
dens (in classic prose, in a reproving sense 
only): protervus (pert, almost impudent) : 
audax (bold, in a good and bad sense ; au- 
dens is post-Augustan). 

FORWARD, v. || To despatch to 
its destination, perferendum curare 
(to take care that any thing reaches its place 
of destination ; e. g., to forward a letter, 
literas perferendas curare ; literas per- 
mittere). || Zo promote (e. g., the views 
or designs of any body), juvare or adjii- 
vare aliquem or aliquid: adjumento al- 
icui esse : alicujus rei, or in re adjutorem, 
or (feminine) adjutricem esse (general 
terms, to afford any kind of assistance) : al- 
icujus rei esse ministrum (in a bad sense) : 
augére, or adaugére aliquem, or aliquid 


(to raise): alicui or alicui rei favére: fo-. 


vére aliquid (to favor) : alicui or alicui rei 
consulere, prospicere (to take measures 
for advancing it): alicui prodesse (to be 
of use): alicui consilio, studio, opera ades- 
se (to forward any body by counsel and 
deed). To forward any thing earnestly, 
studiose adaugére aliquid : to forward any 
body’s interests, servire alicujus commo- 
dis; rebus or rationibus alicujus consu- 
lere, prospicere; utilitatibus alicujus pa- 
rére (to be very zealous in forwarding 
them): to forward the interests of the pub- 
lic, saluti reipublice consulere ; rem pub- 
licam juvare, tueri; reipublice salutem 
suscipere. Vid. PROMOTE. 
FORWARD, Qadv., protinus (e. g., 
FORWARDS, pergere, proficisci, 
havoc BF geo (e. g, ire; agere armen- 
tum ; Liv.): ultra (beyond where the 
thing in question now is). To comb one’s 
hair forward, capillum revocare a vertice: 
to move any thing forward, promovére al- 
iquid: forward! urge igitur! from this 
time ——, posthac ; in posterum: to 
run d and forward, ultro et citro 
cursare; in an agitated way, trepidare et 
cursare rursum prorsum (Ter., Hec., 3, 1, 
35). “ Forward” is often expressed 
pro tr composition ; e. g., to move any 
as forward, promovére aliquid: to 
move an army furward, to move forward 
(of the general), castra movére ; cum ex- 
ercitu proficisci : bending or stooping for- 
ward, pronus: to go forward, (longius 
progrédi or p ere: to put forwar 
roferre (general term); in medium pro- 
erre (figuratively) ; afferre (e. g., the cause 
of any thing, causam); @ proof, an argu- 
ment, argumentum: a pretext, in speci- 
em aliquid jactare: to bring forward a 
subject, mentionem alicujus rei facere, in- 
ferre or injicere ; injicere aliquid (in ser- 
mone); movére or commoveére aliquid 
(e. g., some new subjects, &c., nova quez- 
dam) ; in medium proferre or commemo- 
rare et in medium proferre: to bring @ 
subject forward often, mentionem alicujus 
Tei agitare, crebro or crebris sermonibus 
ee aliquid: a subject was accident- 
ally brought forward, incidit sermo de al- 
i 


qua re. 

FORWARDNESS. || Readiness, 
promptness (of mind), animus prom- 
tus gr paratus: facilitas (willing read- 
iness) : officium (readiness to render @ 
Service): studium ardens: fervor: ardor 
(zealous forwardness): alacritas (cheerful, 
active forwardness). With great forward- 
ness, animo promtissimo ; libentissime ; 
studio or summo studio; studiosissime : 
with great forwardness on their part, in 
summo eorum studio. || Rashness, 
preproperum ingenium (relative to char- 
acter): temeritas (thoughilessness). || Un- 
timely boldness, assurance, confi- 
dentia (confidence, in a bad sense = assur- 





FOUN 

ance, almost impudence) : petulantia lin 
gue (with reference to the tongue, 

&c., Suet., Tib, 61). || State of ad 
vance beyond the usual degree, 
maturitas precox (Col., 1, 6, 20): matu- 
ritas festinata (in a bad sense; opposed to 
maturitas tempestiva, Quint., 6, proem., 
10): to be in a state of great forwardness 
(of corn, &c.), non multum a maturitate 
abesse (Ces); ante messem flavescere. 
| Advance in studies, progressus: 
processus. Zo be iz a state of great for- 
wardness, multum profecisse in aliqua re: 
his forwardness is such that, &c., tantos 
processus effecit, ut, &c. (cf. Cic., Brut., 
78, 272). 

FOSS. Vid. Dircu. 

FOSSIL, s., fossilia, um, n. (technical 
term). Vid., also, MINERAL, 8. 

FOSSIL, adj. Vid. Mrnerat, adj. 

FOSTER. || Feed, nourish, vid. 
|| Cherish, promote, vid. 

FOSTER-BROTHER, collactaneus 
(in the time of the emperors, before which as 
circumlocution was used, such as 
quem eadem nutrix alebat). According 
to Charis. p. 62, 31, P., collacteus (in 
Inscr.) is not a good word. 

FOSTER-CHILD, alumnus (if @ boy): 
alumna (if a girl). To be any body's fos- 
ter-child, ab aliquo educari et ali. 

FOSTER-DAM, nutrix. 

FOSTERER, cultor: curator (general 
term for one who takes care of any thing). 
Vid., also, FoSTER-FATHER, 

FOSTER-FATHER, educator et altor 
(after Cic., De N. D., 2, 3A, init.) : foster- 
father and mother, educatores et altores 
(after Cic., De N. D., 2, 34, in.). 

FOSTER-MOTHER, altrix (mostly po- 
etical): educatrix et altrix. 

FOUL, adj., foedus (offending natural 
feeling, and exciting loathing and aver- 
sion ; in nearly every meaning of the En- 
Slish word ; of what is foul either outward- 
ly, inwardly, physi , or morally; tn- 
cluding even “ foul weather,” foede tem- 
pestates, Liv., 25,7,7; ef. Virg., Georg.,1, 
323): teter (hideous, shocking, exciting 
fear or shuddering): spurcus 
sibilated from porcus = swinielL: of 
coarse physical or mena] ficth ; also, of 
“foul weather,” tempestas spurcissima, 
Cic., Frag. ap. Non., 394, 2): turpis (of- 
fending the moral feeling, and exciting 
disapprobation and contempt). JN. turpis 
et foedus ; turpis et inhonestus: obscenus 
(morally unclean, obscené): non purus 
(opposed to purus) : impurus (morally un- 
clean, impure). A foul monster, immanre 
ac foedum monstrum (in superlative, Cic.); 
homo impurus (Ter.) ; persona lutulenta, 
impura (Cic.); homo impurus impudi- 
cusque ; caput (post homines natos) de- 
terrmum ac spurcissimum (Cic.) : foul 
linen, * lintea sordida: foul water [vid. 
LapuRE]: foul land, spurcus ager (Col., 
Pref., 25): @ vessel that is foul, spurcum 
atque pollutum vas (Gell.): @ foul crime, 
netarium facinus (e. g., admittere, Ces.) ; 
tetrum or immane facinus (Cic.) ; feedum 
facinus (Ter.): foul deeds or crimes, res 
turpes ; fiagitia; nefaria (plural adjective): 
there is or has been some foul play, dolus 
or aliquid doli subest: by fair means or 
foul (vid. under Farr, adj.}: to an fod 
means (opposed to fair means), vim face 
re: to fall foul of any thing, incurrere in 
aliquid ; of any body, incurrere atque inci- 
dere in aliquem : to fall foul of each other, 
inter se collidi: to be a foul feeder, in - 
latione spurce versari (of @ hog, >» 

FOUL, v. Vid. ro Derize, To Diary. 

FOULLY, spurce: sordide: obsccene: 
fcede : turpiter : flagitiose: nefarie. Syn. 
tn Foun. 

FOUL-MOUTHED, maledicus (using 
scurrilous language; e. g., ut nunc sunt 
maledicentes homines, Plaut.). A foul 
person, maledicus conviciator (if cocifera- 
tion and language of the mob are used). 

FOULNESS, immunditia (as quality ; 
opposed to munditia) : spurcitia or spurci- 
ties (not Cic., Varr.). || Vileness, tar 
pitudo : foeditas : tas: dedecus . 
Hagitium : immanitas (the terrible enormi- 
ty; es g., facinoris). 

FOUND, ov. |] To lay the founda 
tion of any thing, a 
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yonly absolutely) : fundamenta alicujus 
rei jacére or (seldom) ponere (properly 
and figuratively) : fundamenta alicui rei 
fodere (to dig the ground up for that pur- 
pose: fundare is only used in prose 
Sor “making firm and stable” something 
of which the foundations have been already 
laid) : initia alicujus rei ponere: prima 
initia alicujus rei inchoare or ponere (fig- 
uratively) : aliquid pro fundamento po- 
nere (i. e., to lay any thing as or for a 
foundation) : condere: instituere (to found 
tn a wider sense ; to establish): stabilire 
(to make firm) : constituere (to found, with 
accessory notion of regularity, firmness). 
To found an empire, imperium constitu- 
ere or condere (not imperium fundare, 
which conveys the meaning of “ givivg sta- 
bility”): to found a state, civitatem or rem- 
publicam constituere: to found a new 
state, novas res condere: to found a town, 
urbem condere or constituere: to found 
any thing at a place, aliquid exstruere, po- 


‘nere in aliquo loco: to found (e. g., a@ 


school, a sect), fundare disciplinam: he 
sent ten thousand Athenians to found a 
colony there, eo decem millia Atheniensi- 
um in coloniam misit (Cic., Nep.): to be 
Sounded on any thing (of notions, persua- 
sions, ape niti aliqua re or in aliqua re; 
also, niti fundamento alicujus rei (to rest 
upon it as its foundation) ; teneri or con- 
tineri aliqua re (to be held together by it) ; 
cerni or positum esse in aliqua re (to rest 
onit). || To melt and cast metals, li- 
quetacere: liquare (to make fluid, e. g., 
bronze, &c.): conflare (to melt down ; e. g., 
victorias aureas; i. e., the gold statues of 
the Goddess of Victory), Vid., also, ro 
Fuse, To Cast. 

FOUNDATION, fundamentum (mostly 
in the plural, fundamenta): substructio : 
substructionis moles (the foundation, if 
consisting of a wall): sedes (the ground, 
&c., that forms its site; e. g., domum con- 


-vellere sedibus suis). The foundations of 


the Capitol are of freestone, Capitolium qua- 
drato saxo substructum est: to be the foun- 
dation of any thing, fundamentum esse 
alicujus rei; aliqua re teneri or contineri 
(figuratively ; i. e., to consist in any thing 
principally): any thing is or forms the 
foundation of any thing, fundamentum 
alicujus rei positum est in aliqua re: to 
shake the foundation, fundamenta subdu- 
cere (figuratively): to lay the foundation 
of any thing, fundamenta alicujus rei ja- 
cére or (seldom) ponere (properly and im- 
properly); initia alicujus rei ponere; pri- 
ma initia alicujus rei ponere (figurative- 
ly): to dig the foundation for any thing, 
fundamenta alicui rei fodere; fundatio- 
nem alicujus rei fodere (properly) : to lay 
any thing as a foundation, aliquid pro fun- 
damento ponere (figuratively) : to raise 
or build a house from the foundation, do- 
mum a fundamentis inchoare: to destroy 
any thing from the foundation, funditus 
evertere; a fundamentis disjicere (prop- 
erly); funditus tollere (properly and fig- 
uratively) ; fundamenta alicujus rei ever- 
tere (e. g., of @ state, reipublice) ; convel- 
lere sedibus suis (properly of a house ; so 
montem convellere sede): from the foun- 
dation of Rome, ab urbe condita: from the 
foundation of the world, inde ab homi- 
num memoria; post hominum memori- 
am ; post homines natos (the last two aft- 
er negatives): at the foundation of the 
world, quum primi fingerentur homines : 
without foundation (= reasonable ground), 
rationi adversus (not tenable, of argument, 
assertions, &c.; contrary to reason) ; va- 
nus (only apparently ; opposed to verus); 
futilis (that is not valid in its kind, vain) ; 
fictus (invented); commenticius (stron- 
&er term; opposed to what is morally true, 
Cic.), JN. ictus (or futilis) et commenti- 
cius: want of foundation, vanitas: to build 
on another man’s foundation, quod alius 
intriverat, exedere (after Ter., Phorm., 2, 
2,4). || The point of support (point 
d’appui), fundamentum or quedam qua- 
si sedes constituende alicujus rei (Cic., 
Partit., 9, 31): columen: ornamentum 
(the former, whatever serves for the stabili- 
ty of av empire, a realm, &c.: the latter, 
whatever tends toward the maintenance or 
promotion of friendship ; as Cic., Lal., 22, 
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82): firmamentum (the principal point of 
support). To shake the foundation of the 
state, fundamenta (reipublice, &c.) labe- 
factare, or subducere, or evertere, or per- 
vertere: the foundation of any thing is, 
aliquid fundamentum est alicujus rei ; fir- 
mamentum alicujus rei est; firmamen- 
tum alicujus rei continetur aliqua re ; al- 
iquid fundamentis alicujus rei constitu- 
tum est (Cic., Senect., 18, 62); aliquid ful- 
tum est aliqua re (any thing is based upon, 
&ce.). || An institution, institutum : 
*res in morte alicujus testamento instituta 
(founded by any body's will; cf. Cic., Ca- 
ctn., 4,10). A foundation school, * schola 
legato alicujus instituta. 

FOUNDER, conditor (e. g., of a town, 
urbis; of az empire, imperii; of a religion, 
sacri; ¢f. Liv., 39, 17: feminine, condi- 
trix, Appul., &c.) : (53> fundator és poet- 
tical only: auctor; parens (the author of 
any thing in general ; the latter used as 
our “ father,” but only in the higher style, 
as in Cicero: Romulus, hujus urbis pa- 
rens, or philusophiz parens Socrates jure 
dici potest: the founder of our welfare, sa- 
lutis nostre auctor or parens). The found- 
er of our liberty, a quibus initium liberta- 
tis profectum est: every body is the found- 
er of his own fortune, faber est quisque 
fortune suw (Prov., Sall. ad Cas. de rep. 
ord., 1); sui cuique mores fingunt fortu- 
nam (Nep., Ait., 11, 6); ut quisque fortu- 
na utitur, ita precellet (Plaut., Pseud., 2, 
3, 13). be. Sometimes “ founder” may be 
rendered by circumlocution ; e. g., Solon 
was the founder of the Areopagus, a Solo- 
ne Areopagus constitutus est; and for the 
founder of a school, &c., we may use * qui 
aliquid in morte ejus testamento instituit 
or institui jussit (¢f it was by will). Any 
body was the founder of any thing, * aliquid 
legato alicujus institutum est. || Found- 
er of metals, fusor (Cod. Just., 10, 64, 
1, and Inscr.): faber wrarius: statuarius 
(of statues): celator: toreutes (ropeutis, 
in basso relievo; vid. O. Muller's Archeol., 
§ 311, 1): *tormentorum fusor (of guns) : 
*campanarum fusor (of bells). 

FOUNDER, v., naufragium facere (gen- 
eral term, to suffer shipwreck ; of ships as 
well as of the crew. {og Never nautragi- 
um pati): elidi et naufragio interire (Ces., 
B. C., 3, 27): (aqua or undis) submergi 
(to be sunk ; also, figuratively, to have near- 
ly foundered, summersum pene esse, Liv., 
24,8; of the state, under the imave of a ves- 
sel). It is abad pilot whose ship founders 
when he is first sailing out of port, pessi- 
mus gubernator, qui navem, dum portum 
egreditur, impegit (Quint. 4, 1,66). Vid. 
“to suffer SHIPWRECK.” 

FOUNDERY, 2* officina operum fuso- 

FOUNDRY, } rum: *campanarum 
officina (of bells): * tormentorum officina 
(of guns). 

FOUNDLING, infans expositus. Found- 
lings, qui libere nati, expositi, deinde sub- 
lati a quibusdam et educati sunt: ii, quos 
Openrovs vocant. 

FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, Reennoke. 

hheum ehorpopetoy, Cod, Just., 1, 2, 
9) : the dasa gs: a foundling hospital, 
brephotréphos (Cod. Just., 1, 3, 42, § 9). 

FOUNDRESS. Vid. FounpEr. 

FOUNT, fons (both the water that 

FOUNTAIN, issues forth and the 
place where it issues): scaturigo (the water, 
as gushing violently forth): caput (the 
head of the spring): aqua saliens: aquee 
salientes (whence the water shoots forth; e. 
g., an artificial fountain). Opposite there 
is an (artificial) fountain, contra fons egé- 
rit aquam et recipit; nam expulsa in al- 
tum in se cadit, junctisque hiatibus et ab- 
sorbetur et tollitur (Plin. Ep., 5, 6, 37): 
to take from the fountain, e fonte haurire 
aliquid. The fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, flumina tellus largius fun- 
dit, aperitque fontes novos (Sen., N. Q., 
27; of the flood). || Fie.= Original 
source, fons (general term): caput: prin- 
cipium (the first beginning). JN. principi- 
um et fons: origo (origin) : causa (cause): 
unde fit aliquid (whence any thing exists 
or takes its source). The fountain of all 
things, a quo omnium rerum principia 
ducuntur: the fountain of life, vite fons 
(poetic only). 
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FOUR 


FOUR, quatuor: quaterni, m, a (each, 
or to each four, in divisions ; also= four 
at once, especially with substantives that 
are used in plural only ; e. g., on each wag- 
on there were four men, quaternos viros 
singuli currus vehebant: four letters, qua- 
terne liter; i. e. epistles): four or five, 
quatuor quinque ; quatuor aut quinque i 
twice four, bis quatuor: containing four 
pieces, quaternarius (also= of four feet in 
diameter, breadth, &c.; e. g., pit, serobs) : 
one of a committee composed of four men, 
quatuorvir (their rank was quatuorvira- 
tus): lasting four months, quadrimestris: 
four years old, quadrimus: (each) four 
years old, quaternorum annorum (e. g, 
boys, pueri): lasting four years, quadri- 
ennis: a space of four years, quadrienni- 
um (e. g., four years after the taking of 
Veti, quadriennio post Veios captos): ev- 
ery four years, quarto quoque anno: at 
four (o'clock), hora quarté: four per cent. 
quadrans: a carriage and four, quadri- 
ge: to ride ina carriage and four, curru 
quadrigarum vehi: made or intended to 
be drawn by four horses, quadrijiigus or 
quadrijiigis; e. g., currus quadrijugus or 
quadrijugis; also, quadrige (i. e., a team 
of four horses): that has four hands, qua- 
tuor manus habens; quadrimanus or qua- 
drimanis (the last two seldom occur): @ 
musical picce arranged for four (a quatre- 
mains), *modi musici quatuor manibus 
clavichordio canendi: (a song) composed 
for four voices (a quartette), * modi musi- 
ci quatuor vocibus descripti: tetrachor- 
dos (rerpixopdos; i. e. that has four 
sounds): the four, numerus quaternariug 
(general term); quaternio (on dice; e. g., 
to throw the four, quaternionem mittere) : 
that has four legs, quadrupes: four-thread- 
ed, or made of four threads, * quatuor fila 
habens; *quatuor filis constans: that has 
four corners, quadratus ; quadrangilus 
(of four angles): that has four sides, qua- 
tuor lateribus; qnadrilaterus (only in lat- 
er writers): of four syllables, * tetrasylla- 
bus (rerpactAXabos) : of four (or lasting 
four hours), quatauor hcrarum: lasting 
four days, quatuor dierum: a space of 
four days, quatriduum: four times, qua- 
ter: four times as big, or as much again, 
quadruplum : four times as much as, &e. 
[vid. Four-FoLD] : four times bigger, qua- 
druplo major (e. g., the lungs of the ele- 
phant are four times as large as those of a 
bull, elephanto pulmo quadruplo major 
bubulo): @ piece of poctry consisting of 
four lines, carmen tetrastichum ; also, te+ 
trastichum only (tetrastichus, rerpdore 
xos, grammatical term): that has four 
prongs, quadridens: that has four teeth, 
quadridens: consisting of four different 
sorts, quatuor generum; quatuor ( Sour, 
in general): four and a half, quatuor et 
dimidius (as adjective) : four times as much 
as, quater tantum, quam quantum (after 
Cic., Verr., 3, 45, 112); quater tanto am- 
piius, quam quantum (after Cic., Verr., 3, 
97, extr.): on all fours, per manus et ge- 
nua (e. g., reptare) ; more bestiarum qua- 
drupes, or quadrupes only. || Four hund- 
red, quadringenti; quadringeni (each, or 
to each four hundred ; also, four hundreo 
at once; especially with substantives that 
are only used in the plural number ; e. 
each horseman received four hundred * 
narii,” equitibus quadringeni denarii tri- 
buti: consisting each time of four hund- 
red pteces, men, &c., quadringenarius; e. 
g., cohorts of four hundred men, cohortes 
guadringenarie) : four hundred times, qua- 
dringenties. Four thousand, quatuor 
millia (with following noun in the genitive 
plural) ; quaterna millia: quaterni milleni 
(with such nouns as are used in the plural 


only). 

FOUR-CORNERED, quadratus: qua- 
drangulus. 

FOUR-FOLD, quadruplus: quadru- 
plex: quadrifariam (the last adverbially 
taken): quadruplicato (by four times, with 
comparative, &c.) : to make four-fold, quad 
ruplicare. 

FOUR-FOOTED, quadrupes: a four 
footed animal, quadrupes (i. e., bestia o» 
animal; hence sometimes feminine, some 
times neuter), 

FOUR-OARED, quadrirémis: a four. 


*- 


FRAC 
eared vesse., quadriremis ; navis quatnor 
scalmorum. 

FOUR-POUNDER, *tormentum belli- 
uadrilibres mittens. 


nFOUR-SCORE. Vid. Ercuty. 
FOUR-SQUARE, quadratus. 
FOURSTRINGED, tetrachordos (re- 


TPES R-WHEELED, *quatyor rota- 
rum: quatuor rotas habens. It was the 
Pkrygians who first invented rasa c00 
carriages, vehiculum cum quatuor rotis 
invenére Phry toast bes %; 36, 57, § 199). 

FOURTEEN, quatuordécim : quaterni 
deni (distributive ; each, or to ‘each four- 
teen ; also, fourteen at a time or at once, és- 

with subsiantives that are used in 


..FOURTEENTH, quatias decimus: for 
the fourteenth time, quartum decimum. 
FOURTH, quartus. Every fourth (man, 


ing the fi 

FOURTHLY. ic Vid., also, the 
lists in First. 

FOWL, s. |] A bird, vid. {| Fowls= 
poultry, pecus volatile: aves cohortales 
‘arm- Lapetg By -y else, 5, 
i aca ES wee chickens, 


&e.; ani- 
salle aed, ‘aul od altiles, ium, capo k 
): @ eyet Pp 
rg Se | Chicken, 

FOWL, t., aucupari ar. Gai.). 

FOWLER, auceps. A skillful fowler, 
aucupii peritus. All fowlers, omnes, quos 
aucupia alunt. 

FOWLING, au : avium captura. 

FOX. ||An rene vulpes (femi- 
nine): @ small fox, or a fozr’s cub, es 
ema BF oe 1, 31, 88; Hor. Ep, ay A 

29: Schmid, Philom., 59): 


Auct. Carm. gteck 
belonging to 
lingua, jecur, Piin) hay ak como | 
: vulpis ed ‘calle ont 
ina: a cloak 
fined woh with a fom, Spe spresdl s on pelli- 
bus seme consutis factum (cf. Ammian., 


31, 2, § 5): to wear a cloak of fox's fur or 
skin, tergis vulpium indutum esse (Sen. 
Ep, 0, 14): the brush of a for (technical 

term of sportsmen), cauda vulpina. || Fre. 
A sly or a aft ry pt vulpes: homo 
versutus: homo callidus: a sly old foz, 


veterator. 
EOXGLOVE, *digitalis purpurea 
n-) 


FOX-HOUND, canis venaticus. Foz- 
hounds, canes venantium. To keep for- 
hounds, canes alere ad venandum. An 
excellent for-hound, canis ad venandum 
nobilis (where, of course, ad venandum de- 
pends on nobilis). 

FOX-HUNTING, venatio vulpium. 

FOX-LIKE, vulpinus (@. e., leaving 
to a fox). 

FOX-TAIL GRASS, parca cg (dw- 
xéxoupos, Linn, ; el makes the an- 
cient alopecirus *saccharum cylin- 
drium). 

FRACTION, encreage ||In arithme 
phon numerus fractus : lo re- 

duce fractions to their ares terms, * frac- 
tiones ad minimos numeros reducere (so 
* fractionum ad minimos numeros reduc- 
tio): to be reduced to port oor terms, 
“ SHACTIONAL hace 
AL, Sirnctue. se al 
number, *numerus fractus. ee 

FRACTIOUS. Vid. Cross, QuaRREt- 

SOME. 


mur (i. e., the broken thigh itself); aed 
tum cruris or femoris (the fracture of 
shin or thizh ; all Cels., 8, igin ont ne 
5): fracture of the arm, fractam brachium 
(the fractured arm itself ; after Cels., 8, 10, 
No. 3); fractura brachii (the fracture of 
the arm: after Cels., 8, 10, in.). 

Ricgcrr a deca v., frangere: confringe- 

re: defringere (Plaut. ; crura aut cervi- 
ees sili). 
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RAGILE, fragilis (properly and im- 
properly) ; in the improper sense, JN. fra- 
ag caducus ; fragilis caducusque ; 

et fragilis (Sal). Vid. Fram. 

FRAGILITY, fragilitas (proper 
bora ly) : brevitas (shortness, e. g., of 

ife). 

F serge pel fragmentum Sd eden 
broken off; poetically, fragmen: 
te ee a a he 
ON8 Ee EO TOA Oe 
not material ; hence, though fragmenta 
codicum manuscriptorum, &c., would be 
correct for the actual parchment, &c., frag- 
menta orationis, libri, scriptoris alicujus, 
io would not: better reliquie, pars non 

que restat [or partes non inte- 

seit partes pa ib ie qui 2 rg &c.). 
agments of a play of Menander’s, trunca 
quedam ex Menandro (Gell., 2, a eztr.). 
recommend the reten- 


@ incense, ar Col. cal Plin.): the 

of flowers, suavitas odorum, qui 
affiantur e floribus: to inhale the fragrance 
of any mr odorem totis naribus trahe- 
re (Phedr., 3, 1, 4). 

FRAGRANT, bene olens (to smell well, 
imparting a good smell; poetically, odd 
Tus) : pe Hale (full of fragrancy, also 
if artificial, thus = perfumed): suavis 
(sweet): more ‘ant, odore prestanti- 
or (after Plin., 15, 18,19): to be fragrant, 
odorem habére, preestare, emittere (po- 


FRAGRANTLY, suaviter (i. e., pleas- 
antly, in general): bene (e. oe olére). 
FRAIL, fiscina (@ basket made of rush- 
es, Spanish broom, brambles, &c., for fruit, 
making cheese, &c., Cic. an* Virg., &c.). 
FRAIL, adj., fragilis: flu. 1s (incon- 
stant ; Slag faye Sapte cee Tape ton 
ilis : ay rire 


ae gax (easily or pacer pass- 
ing by): brevis (short): tmbecillus (that 

is deficient in strength ; a later form is im- 
becillis): infirmus (that has no stability 
and duration): caducus et infirmus (e. g., 
corpus) : debilis (weak from disease) : (1nul- 
tis) erroribus obnoxius: ad vitia procli- 
vis or propensus (morally frail ; cf. Cic., 


4, 37, fin). 

FRAILTY, frazilitas (properly and fg 
uri : imbecillitas: infirmitas: de- 
bilitas (Syn. in WEAKNESS]: vitium: er- 
ror (fault, foible) : brevitas (shortness of 
life). No man is exempt from frailties, ne- 
mo nascitur sine vitiis (Hor.): humanum 
est errare: to have many frailties, multis 
erroribus obnoxium esse: to feel one’s 
frailty, minimum in se esse arbitrari (op- 
posed to plurimum sibi confidere; i. e., to 
feel one's self equal to any thing, Cic., 
Lal., 9, 29): human frailty, infirmitas hu- 
mana; error humanus (as act caused by 
it): to have erred (in any thing) through 
human frailty, aliqua culpa teneri erroris 
humani (Cic. 

FRAME. (Vid. TO FasHION, TO For™.]} 
| To put into a frame(e.g., a picture), 
picturam in forma lignea includere : pic- 
turam tabula marginata includere. 

FRAME. || A fabric, vid. || Edze, 
&e., of what contains any thing, 


(a of which the edge jects): 
tabula frame of proj 


I mp arty fel *margo 
ligneus fenestre. ||Frame of the mind, 
habitus or affectus animi: temporarius 
animi motus (vid. Quint., 5,10, 28). || Or- 
der, ordo: dispositio: ordinatio: consti- 
tutio: descriptio (a framing, ordering ; 
Syn. in OnpeEr). || Frame of the body, 
mostly corpus only ; sometimes membro- 
rum compositio (e. g., apta, the symmetry 
of the members). 

FRAMER, opifex: fabricator (the work- 
man of any thing): auctor (the author of 
any thing ; he to whom the invention or ex- 





c To jracture one’s arm, thigh, | ecution of an object is due): conditor (the | quem sic 


FRAT 


nder thing) : parens (the father 
pe Po tase vid. Abt sere Sage the Sa 
of laws ; vid. LecisLaror. 


Srom performing public services or paying 
tazes): benelicium: commodum (a grant 
or privilege ; beneficium, inasmuch as it 
is conferred ; commodum, inasmuch as it 
has been : privilegium (a privi- 
lege, in general ; all. three post-Augustan 
terms). The electoral franchise, sutfragii 
jus, mostly suffragium only. To restore 
to the = their electoral franchise, suf- 
fragia populo reddere. 

FRANCHISE, . 
CHISE. 

FRANK, liber (not checking his tongue 
jrom 


Vid. To EN¥FxAN- 


ing, becomes “maledicus ;” vid. Quint. 
2, 12, 4): apertus (open, without deceit ; 

of persons and their character ; opposed to 
tectus) : simplex (straighiforaod). IN. 
apertus et simplex: candidus (pure ; i of 


nescius (unable to act a part). To be frank 
with any body, alicui aperte, quod sentio, 
loqui (Cic.) ; se aperire or se patefacere 
alicui: to make a frank avowal of one’s 
opinion [vid. “I will tell you FRANKLY 
what I think”) memorem liber- 
tatis vocem mittere, Liv., 3, 36, does not 
apply to ordinary occasions). To be frank 
with you; vid. “to speak FRANKLY.” 

FRANK, s. Vid. To FRanxK. 

FRANK, v. (a letter), * nomine in: 
epistolam a vecture pretio immunem fa- 
cere (to write upon it the name of a person 
who can exempt it ton’ simple iS episto- 
le perferende me persolvere (to 
pay the postage) to any place, ad locum. 
A letter is franked, *epistola a vecture 
pretio immunis est. 

FRANKINCENSE, tus. Vid. IncENSE. 

FRANKLY, libere: sincere: candide : 
vere : simpliciter : a) : sine fraude; 
sine dolo; sincera ex animo; ex 
animi sententia, fers ‘in Franx.}] To 
confess (any thing) frankly, aperte et in- 
genue confiteri: to speak frankly, loqui 
sincere, sine dolo or fraude: I will tell 
you frankly what I think, quid ipse senti- 
am, vere, ingenue, aperte, ex animi sen- 
tentia dicam: to speak or say (any thing) 
pg libere dicere: to speak frankly 

in a sentence apologetically’ 
he wouter; si queris (or queritis, &c.), 
si verum scire vis; ut ingenue or aperte 
dicam: to declare (any thing) frankly to 
any body, alicui aperte, quod sentio, lo- 
qui (Cic.). 

FRANKNESS, animi candor (the puri- 

ty of sentiment) : simplicitas ae 
forteardncs) sinceritas ee 


posi porte 7 mals og Gol 
Srantic, in furorem impellere aliquem, 
amentem facere aliquem ; in rabiem 
agere aliquem; in insaniam redigere ali- 
quem : to become frantic, in furorem verti 
or impelli; amentem fieri; in insaniam 
incidere ; ad insaniam venire; in rabiem 
agi: to be frantic, furere; insanire ; deli- 
rare (to be in a delirium). JN. delirare et 
mente captum esse. 

FRANTICLY, furiose: insané: rabi- 
ose: furenter. Syn. in Map. 

FRANTICNESS, furor (rage; the state 
when one exercises no contrel over one’s 
mind): rabies (especially of a sudd 
breaking out of rage): amentia (want of 
sound mind, madness) : insania (insanity) : 
lymphatus, tis (the disease of - lymphati- 
cus, Plin.). 

FRATERNAL, fraternus. " Fraternal 
sentiments or feelings, fraterna plena hu- 
manitatis et sige xs be reys ok @ letter not 
written in very fraternal terms, epistole 
parum fraterne scripta. 

yan We lecrone eae fi (e.g., facere, 
am2ri) ‘0 love any fraternally, alt- 
amare, ut alterum eal « 
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etter not written very fraternally; vid. 
FRATERNAL. : 

FRATERNITY, fraternitas ( post-Au- 
gustan): necessitudo traterna: germani- 
tas (i. e., the connection between brothers, 
&c.): sodalitas: sodalitium (close or inti- 
mate connection between friends ; comrade- 
ship): collegium: corpus (a brotherhood ; 
association of persons holding the same 
Office, &c.). 

FRATRICIDE, || Murderer of his 
brother, fratricida: parricida (murderer 
of any near relation). || Murder of a 
brother, parricidium fraternum: frater- 
na nex: fratris cades: from context, par- 
ricidium only (murder of any near rela- 
tion) : fratricidium (late). To commit 
fratricide, manus sanguine fraterno cru- 
entare (after Nep., Epam., 10, 3); parrici- 
dio fraterno contaminari; also, fratrem 
necare or vita privare. 

FRAUD, fraus: fraudatio: dolus ma- 
lus, or dolus only: fallacia. JN. doli at- 
que fallaciee: ars: artes: machine [Sywn. 
tz DeEceEIT]: circumscriptio (a drawing 
a line, as it were, round any body, that he 
may not escape; hence imposition, especial- 
ly upon young people): error (error, de- 
ception, instead of which fraus also is used). 
Without fraud, sine fraude: full of fraud 
of persons) [vid. FRAUDULENT] : to com- 
mit a fraud, traudem inferre: to intend or 
meditate fraud, fraudem moliri; dolum 
parare, commoliri; aliquid ad fallendum 
instruere: to be guilty of a fraud in any 
thing, fallaciam in re facere: to practice 
a fraud against any body, fraudem atcui 
facere ; dolum alicui struere, necters, 
confingere; fabricam fingere in aliqu«; 
tragulam in aliquem conficere; techiss 
aliquem fallere (the last three comical) : to 
practice a similar fraud, consimilem lu- 
dere lusum (comedy) : to try to practice a 
Sraud against any body, traude aliquem 
tentare ; fallaciam in aliquem intendere: 
there ts somz or no fraud in the matter, wu- 
quid or nihil doli subest: to be condemned 
for practicing fraud, falsi damnari. 

FRAUDULENCE, avery (opposed 

FRAUDULENCY, to tides): fallen- 
di studium (the propensity to practice 
fraudulence). Vid. Fravup. 

FRAUDULENT, ad fallendum instruc- 
tus: fraudulentus: fallax (inclined to de- 
ceive, artful): dolosus (full of intrigue ; 
all, of persons and things): qui totus ex 
fraude et fallaciis constat (a thorough- 
going deceiver): vafer (sharp): veterator 
(grown old in cabals aud intrigues); va- 
nus (vain, deceitful ; of things; e. g., hope, 
spes): in a fraudulent manner; vid. 
FRAUDULENTLY. 

FRAUDULENTLY, fraudulenter: fal- 
laciter: dolose: per dolum. To act 
Srandulently, dolose or mala fide agere. 

AY, s. Vid. Compat, Figur. 

FRAY, v. || To frighten, vid. || To 
wear away by rubbing, atterere: usu 
deterere (by use). 

FREAK. Vid. Caprice. 

FREAKISH. Vid. Capricrovs. 

FREAKISHLY, ad libidinem (suam): 
ex libidine (Sail.). 

FREAKISHNESS, mutabilitas mentis 
(the changeableness of the mind). JN. in- 
constantia mutabilitasque mentis (Cic., 
Tusc., 4, 35,76): mobilitas (the movableness, 
also of a personified object ; e. g., fortune). 

FRECKLE, lenticula: lenticule, plural; 
also, lentigo (or, of the freckles of several 
persons, lentigines): wstutes (after Plin., 
28, 12, 50). To have freckles in one’s face, 
lentiginem habére ; also, sparso esse ore 
(Ter., Heaut., 5, 5, 20): to cause or pro- 
duce freckles, faciem lentigine obducere 
(Plin.): to remove freckles, lentigines e 
facie tollere ; lentigines emendare, corri- 
gere, or sanare; lenticulas curare ; lenti- 
culam tollere (Cels.): one who has freckles 
in his face, lentiginosus. 

FRECKLED, 2 lentiginosus: lentigino- 

FRECKLY, } si oris (Val. Maz.). 

To be freckled, lentiginem habére; also, 
sparso esse ore (Ter., Heaut., 5, 5, 20). 
FREE. (1) Not impeded or op- 
presscd by any encumbrance, liber 
(the proper word): solutus (delivered from 
any wing that acts as a constraint, JIN. 
‘Yber et ee liber solutusque ; solu- 





FREE 


tus ac liber. Free from any thing, liber, 
liberatus re or a re; Vacuus re or a re 
(especially from any thing burdensome or 
troublesome) ; expers alicujus rei (not par- 
taking in or not subject to any thing, espe- 
cially of mental agttations and passions ; 
cf. Cic., Verr., 4, 10, 23, “ vacui, expertes, 
soluti ac liberi fuerunt ab omni sumtu, 
molestid, munere”); intactus aliqua re 
(not yet affected or stirred by any thing ; 
e. g., by superstition ; of passions, desires). 

“ Free from any thing” may also be 
sometimes expressed by the negative prefix 
“in;” e. g., free from imposts, taxes, &c., 
immunis: free from guilt, innocens : free 
from intermixture, immixtus, &c.: free 
from burdens, imposts, &c., vid. “ Ex- 
EmPT from :” an estate free from all en- 
cumbrances, predium solutum (opposed 
to obligatum, Cic., Rull., 3, 2,9): free from 
fear, liber metu: free from care, liber cura 
(et angore) ; curd or curis vacuus; cura 
et angore vacuus ; cure expers; curis li- 
ber solutusque ; a sollicitudinibus et curis 
remotus (that has no care or grief; the 
last three of persons only); securus (with- 
out care; of one who feels no anxiety even 
when there is sufficient cause for it): to be 
entirely free from care, omnes curas abje- 
cisse : in utramvis aurem or in dextram 
aurem dormire (Prov., Ter., Heaut., 2, 2, 
100; Plin. Ep.,4, 29, in.) : free from blame 
or guilt, vacuus a culpa; liber culpa; in- 
nocens; also, liber a delictis: free from 
passions, solutus or remotus a cupiditati- 
bus: cupiditatum expers: to be free from 
any thing, vacationem, immunitatem ha- 
bére alicujus rei (the former of any thing 
oppressive, but especially, like the latter, of 
Giz impost or duty, as military service, 
taxes, &c.); abesse, abhorrére a re (to be 
Sree from, e. g., of suspicion); carére ali- 
qua re (not to have any thing ; e. g., a dis- 
eass, mental agitation, far, &c.): to make 
ur set any body free. Vid. TO FREE. 

(2) Not subject to the commands 
or power of others, especially not 
to any civil coercion, liber (of people, 
states, &c.): ingenuus ( free-born, or, like 
liberalis, worthy of a free-born man), A 
free man, homo liber, ingenuus; corpus 
liberum: the free population, plebs (op- 
posed to slaves and nobility ; vid. Dilthey, 
Tac., Germ., 11, p. 98): a free state, peuple, 
&c., liber populus ; libera civitas ; civitas 
libera atque immunis (of one who had beer 
tributary) : to set free (a prisoner), aliquem 
e custodia emittere: to make a slave free, 
servum manu mittere. Vid. ro EmMaNci- 
PATE. 

(3) Not subject to limitations or 
restrictions; and (a) Locally, pa- 
tens: apertus (open): purus (kalapos, 
without trees, buildings, &c.): liber (tf li- 
ber campus, Ov.). (b) With reference 
to the body, to matter: to let any 
thing have its free course, aliquid non im- 
pedire: to set any body free, aliquem e 
custodia emittere, or (if by violent mcans) 
aliquem e custodia eripere: I have free 
access to any body, patet mihi aditus ad 
aliquem ; est mihi aditus familiaris in ali- 
cujus domum: to escape scot-free, poenas 
non dare; aliquid impune facere (or fe- 
cisse) [vid. Spat beara To have one's 
hands free (improperly), libere agere or fa- 
cere posse: if I had my hands quite free, 
si essent omnia mihi solutissima: free 
motion, motus solutus et liber. (c) With 
reference to the free-will of man, 
liber: solutus (not ticd down). JN. liber 
atque solutus: (0 be free, sui juris o7 sue 
potestatis, or in sua potestate esse: inte- 
gr ac solide libertatis esse (to be one's 
own master): nulli necessitate astrictum 
esse (not to be tied by any thing): not to 
be free, ex alterius arbitrio pendére (yp 
not aliunde or extrinsecus pendére, which, 
torn from the context of Cic. ad Fam., 5, 
13, 2, we sometimes find, in modern writers, 
in this meaning): aman's free will, volun- 
tas libera or soluta; potestas libera; ar- 
bitrium. J am free to, &c., liberum est 
mihi; meum arbitrium est: J am still free 
to, integrum est; res mihi integra est: I 
am no longer free to, &c., non jam mihi 
licet, neque integrum est, ut, &c.: to re- 
serve to one’s self the free right to, de ali- 
qua re (or de aliquo) integrum sibi reser- 
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vare: éf it were free to me to, si integrum 
daretur (Cic., Partit., 38, 132). Free choice, 
soluta eligendi optio [vid. Cuoice]: a 
Free discussion, liberior in utramque par- 
tem disputatio (Quint.), ||A free agent. 
As a free agent, or from his own free will, 
volens (opposed to coactus): non coactus: 
non invitus (= éxdy, Exobatos): Voluntate 
(opposed to vi, or invitus et coactus). JN. 
judicio et voluntate: (cud) sponte. JN. 
sud sponte et voluntate: ultro (= av’ropa- 
Tw; opposed to jussu alicujus, or jussus), 
JN. sponte et ultro. || Free trade, jus 
commercii or commercium (the right of 
trading, general term): potestas merces 
exportandi (the right of exporting ; after 
potestas equos educendi, Liv., 43, 5, 9), or 
* exportandi et invehendi: portoria sub- 
lata (plural, the abolition of all port dues 
and other duties, Cic., Att., 2, 16): * libe 

rum commercii jus. 

(4) || Licentigus, unrestrained, li- 
berior: ad _licentiam alicujus rei (e. g., 
scribendi) liber (Cic.): to be free in cen- 
suring any body, vocis libertate perstrin- 
gere aliquem: to be too free in censuring 
any body, libertate intemperantius invéhi 


“in aliquem. 


(5) || Without pay, gratuitus (e. g., 
lodgings, hospitium ; dwelling, habita- 
tio): to have one’s lodging free, gratis ha- 
bitare: to offer any body a free lodging, 
*habitationem gratuitam alicui offerre: 
free schooling, disciplina gratuita: a free 
table, victus gratuitus: any body is a free 
scholar, * inter eos alumnos, qui publice 
(or regio sumtu) aluntur, locus alicui as- 
signatur (én an institution, school, &c.): 
to give any body his board free, * gratui- 
tum victum alicui providére. 

(6) || Not tying one’s self down, 
or following the usual mode of 
thinking or acting, liber: solutus 
(not tied down). JN. liber atque solutus : 
to be so free (= to take the liberty, e. g, 
to speak), audére; sibi sumere: a free 
imitation, *imitatio soluta ac libera: a 
Sree translation, * verba scriptoris non to- 
tidem verbis translata: @ free life, licen- 
tia: free manners, procacitas; protervi- 
tas: too free in one’s manners, procax: 
protervus. 

FREE, v. || To place in a state of 
freedom, libertatem alicui dare, largiri, 
concedere: aliquem in libertatem vocare, 
vindicare (general terms),: aliquem manu 
mittere: aliquem manu asserere in liber- 
tatem (of a slave ; the latter, of one who 
had before been free, publicly before the 
praetor; vid. Ruknk. Ter., Ad., 2, 1, 40): 
e custodid emittere, or (if by force) eri- 
pere (to set a prisoner at liberty): liberta- 
tem alicui reddere: aliquem in libertatem 
restituere (to restore the freedom of any 
body). To free one’s self (from prison), e 
vinculis se expedire; ex vinculis effu- 

ere: carceris vincula rumpere (the last, 
if by force); also, se liberare ; in liberta- 
tem se vindicare; libertatem capessere 
(to free one’s self, in general) : to free one’s 
self from a yoke, jugum exuere: jugo se 
exuere ; from one’s misfortunes, ex malis 
se emergere or se extrahere: ta free from 
bondage or slavery, servitute liberare or 
excipere; servitio eximere: e servitute 
in libertatem restituere or vindicare ; ser- 
vile jugum e cervicibus alicujus dejicere ; 
ab aliquo servitutis jugum depellere ; ali- 
cui conditionem servilem eripere. || Z'o 
rid from, to exempt, liberare re or a 
re: exsolvere re (to deliver): eximere re, 
or ex, or de re (with de re=to exempt 
from any thing) : levare re (to relieve from 
any thing unpleasant; e. g., care, grief, 
fear, &c.): expedire re (to extricate) : ex- 
trahere ex re (to drag out of): eripere 
ex or are (to snatch out of ; the last three, 
from dangcrous positions, &c.). To free 
from disgrace, levare infamia; from tor- 
ment, tormentis eripere ;.from fear, metu 
liberare, levare; a metu vindicare ; from 
taxation, tithes, &c., agrum eximere de 
vectigalibus: freed from taxes or imposts, 
immunis liberque: freed, liberatus ; liber; 
solutus; solutusacliber. [S¥N. 2 FREE. 
Vid. to Exempt; and for “to free any 
body from a charge,” vid. TO Cae 
|| To clear from obstruction; vi 
To CLEAR. 


robber, in general; compare 

Cat., 59, 5) : predator (as soldier) : predo 
(as robber): pirata (at sea): in the manner 
of a freebooter, predatorius. 

FREEBOOTING, predatio. 

. FREEBORN, ingenuus. Vid., also, 

REE. 

FREEDMAN, libertus (the freedman, 
with reference to his master ; opposed to 
servus): libertinus erate hare to his 
rank ; opposed to civis and ingenuus). 
FREEDOM, libertas (explained by Cic., 


censum esse (stronger term): to procure 
the freedom of [vid. TO FREE}. To obtain 
one’s libertatem accipere: to re- 
cover it, libertatem recuperare: to lose 
one’s freedom, libertatem perdere, amit- 
tere: to deprive any body of his freedom, 
libertatem alicui eripere: to enjoy free- 
dom, libertatem habére ; in libertate esse; 
liberum et sui juris esse: the love of free- 
dom, libertatis amor: a lever of freedom, 
libertatis amans : to be a lover of fi 
libertati studére = to be a devoted or ardent 
lover of freedom, libertatis amore incen- 
‘gum esse or ardére : this is a land of free- 
hic omnibus est equa libertas (Zer., 
Ad., 2, 1, 29). || Moral liberty; i. e, 
liberty of the will, arbitrium: arbitrium 
liberum (the free will to do or act as one 
likes): potestas (as conceded, either by the 
law of nature, civil law, or by the will of an 
indivi ; mostly with genitive of the 
word in which that freedom consists): optio 
(free choice; vid. LrsERtTy). To bestow 
freedom of choice upon any body, liberum 
arbitrium, potestatem, optionem alicui 
dare or facere: to take away any body's 
freedom (in any matter), alicui adimere 
potestatem alicujus rei: (he maintained) 
that there should be in a free state freedom 
of thinking and speaking, in civitate libera 
linguam mentemque liberas esse debére 
(Suet., Tib., 28). To use great freedom of 
est in aliquo summa libertas in 
oratione: to attack any body with great 
freedom of speech, multa cum libertate no- 
tare aliquem (f); vocis libertate perstrin- 
re aliquem: with too much freedom, 
tbertate intemperantius invéhi in ali- 
quem. || The freedom of a town @& 
e., the right of participating in its fran- 
chises), civitas: civitatula (of @ small 
town, Sen., Apol., p. 852): jus civitatis (the 
right of acquiring the freedom, or entering 
into the rights of a citizen; vid. Cic., 
Cacin., 34, 98; 35, 102; Cic., Arch., 5, 11, 
&c.). To give any body the freedom of the 
city, civitatem alicui dare, impertiri, tri- 
buere ; civitatem alicui donare; diploma 
civitatis alicui offerre (Suet., Ner., 12); 
aliquem in civitatem accipere or reci- 
pere; aliquem inscribere civitati or in 
civitatem; aliquem in civitatem or in nu- 
merum civium asciscere (to receive among 
the numbers of citizens); civem aliquem 
facere: to receive the freedom of the city, 
conséqui civitatem; recipi in civitatem ; 
civitate donari ; civitati alicui ascribi; in 
civitatem pervenire: to lose it, civitatem 
perdere, amittere. || Freedom of the 
press, * libertas sentiendi, que velis, et 
ug sentias, literarum formis exscriben- 
i. The freedom of the press is established 
or exists in a@ state, *in civitate sentire, 
quz velis, et que sentias, literarum formis 
exscribere licet (both after Tac., Hist., 1, 


1, 4. 

FREE-HEARTED. Vid. Lisrrat. 

FREEHOLD, *feudum liberum, im- 
mune et liberum: preedium liberum (op- 
posed to servum, Cic., Rull., 3, 2, 9): pre- 
dium immune liberumque (after Cic., 
Verr., 2, 69, 166): that is held or possessed 
as freehold, immunis liberque (e. g., ager): 
privata possessio (an individual's own 
property, Jurisconsulti). 

FREEHOLDER, possessor: agrorum 
possessor ( possessor, as opposed to ten- 
ant): qui agrum immunem liberumque 
arat (with reference to feudal tenure, Cic., 
Verr., 2, 69, 166). 

FREELY, libere: solute. To confess or 





FREQ 

acknowledge freely, ingenue confiteri: to 
say it freely, libere profiteri: to speak w 
y, libere dicere, loqui, vociferari; 
ibero ore loqui: to speak too freely about 
any body, vocis libertate perstringere ali- 
quem: to speak too freely against any 
body, libertate intemperantius invéhi in 
aliquem : I will freely tell you what I think 
(of it), dicam ex animo, quod sentio ; 
quid ipse sentiam, vere, ingenue, aperte, 
ex animi sententid dicam: to speak freely, 
ne mentiar; si quzris, or quzritis, or 
querimus; si verum scire vis; ut inge- 
nue or aperte dicam: to breathe freely, 
spiritus libere meat (properly); libere 
respirare (improperly): I can now breathe 
freely again, * nunc molestis negotiis ex- 
ditus sum (Ihave got rid of veratious 
Seetnses, or * jam libere respirare possum 
(ibere respirare, Cic.). || Copiously; 
e. g., to drink freely, plurimum bibere (to 
be given to drink); plus paullo adhibére 
(Ter., Heaut., 2, 1, 8): to confer honors too 
freely, in decernendis honoribus nimium 
esse et tamquem prodigum (Cic.). {] Lib- 
erally, large: liberaliter. Jn. large li- 
beraliterque, benigne: munifice: muni- 
fice et large. || Without compulsion, 
of one’s own free will; vid. “Asa 

Free agent” (3, end). 

FREEMAN, manumissus (no longer a 
slave): libertus (with reference to his for- 
mer master): libertinus (with reference to 
his position itself). In the post-Augustan 
writers the minute distinction bet li- 
bertus and libertinus seems not to be care- 
fully observed: this, howeve.. “> not to be 
imitated. The condition of a freeman, \i- 
bertinitas (Jurisconsulti). [> Liberalis 
= worthy of a freeborn man. The freemen 
of a city, &c., cives: to act as a freeman, 
pro cive se gerere. 

FREE-MASON, * latémus (Aaroyos, as 
technical term in the free-mason’s records). 

FREE-MASON’S LODGE. |j The 
place itself, * porticus, in quam latoémi 
conveniunt. || Tke order, * societas 
latomorum. 

FREE-MASONRY, * disciplina et insti- 
tuta latomorum. 

FREENESS. Vid. FRaNKNEss. 

FREESTONE, lapis arenaceus: sax- 
um quadratum: lapis quadratus (as 
dressed for building). To lay a founda- 
tion of freestone, aliquid saxo quadrato 
substruere: a freestone pit, lapidicina, de 
qua saxa quadrata eximuntur (Vitr., 2, 7, 


1). 
FREE-WOMAN, civis. 
FREEZE, congelari; nive concrescere: 
frigoribus conglaciare: gelu consistere: 
the context, also durescere only (al- 
most all Cic., Nat. D., 2, 10, init.). Jt is 
freezing, gelascit: i has been freezing, 
oda rivers frozen over, amnes gelati 


FREIGHT, s. |] The load of @ ship, 
*onus navi impositum ; from the context, 
onus only. || The money paid for 
transport, vectura: portorium (the mon- 

for carrying over). To pay the 
Trask, pro vectura solvere: I inguired 
the freight, interrogavi, quanti veheret 
(se. navis). 

FREIGHT, vt. (a ship). onera or merces 
in navem imponere (Cic.); navem one- 
rare (Ca@s.) ; with provisions, arms, and 

things, naves onerare commeatu, 
armis, aliisque rebus (Sall.). 

FREIGHTER, navis dominus (Greek 
vatxAnpos, which stands only, Plaut., Mil., 
4, 3, 16, in Latin). 

FRENCH, *Francogallicus: * Franci- 
cus. To translate any thing into French, 
*Francogallice reddere aliquid: to un- 
derstand French, * Francogallice scire ; 
very well, *lingue Francogallice intelli- 
gentissimum esse: to speak French, Fran- 
cogallica lingua (not Francogallicam lin- 
guam) loqui; * Francogallice loqui; very 
ser * Francogallice elegantissime 


oqui. 
FRENCH-BEAN, * phaseolus vulgaris 


2n7n.). 
FRENETIC. Vid. Frantic. 
FRENZY. Vid. Franricness, Map- 


NEss. 
FREQUENCY, frequentia (rare, 





“mium sepe ; 





| favorable): the fresh appearance 

eccept  arboris hilaritas. ||Unerperienced, vid 

tn the meaning of “a numerous assembly,” | 
‘ 


i 


FRES 


and therefore to be used with caution ; e. 

as to the frequency of your letters, I 

no complaint on that score, de frequentia 

literarum te nihil accuso): crebritas (e. 

g., literarum, officiorum, Cic.): celebritas 

or multitudo et celebritas (e. g., judicio- 

rum, Cic.; celebritas periculorum, Tac.). 
FREQUENT, adj., frequens: creber 


or frequentem ad aliquem ventitare: to 
Srequent a society, celebrare conventum ; 
a market, obire nundinas, mercatum; ad 
mercatum venire: to bad compa 
ny, uti familiaribus et quotidianis convic- 
toribus hominibus improbis, malis, or per- 
ditis ; in familiaritate maloruam hominum 
versari. FREQUENTED, ens: cele- 
ber: a town much fri Sor the sake 
of its mineral waters, locus amceno salu- 
brium aquarum usu frequens: @ much- 
Srequented mart, forum rerum venalium 
maxime celebratum; celebre et frequens 
emporium. 

FREQUENTER, frequentator (Gell.). 

FREQUENTING, frequentatio (if 

FREQUENTATION, § %& takes place 
oN regs ; as, for instance, going to 
s 


1). 

FREQUENTLY, frequenter: sepe, s#- 
penumero : crebro: non raro: complu- 
ries (not pluries) : multum [Syn. in Ort- 
EN]: frequens (with reference to a per- 
son) ; often by solére or frequentative verb. 
I frequently do any thing, soleo aliquid fa- 
cere: to read frequently, lectitare: he was 
frequently in his place in the senate-house, 
frequens aderat in senatu: he is frequent- 
ly with us, ille frequens est nobiscum: 
very frequently, frequentissime (Cic.) , 
persepe; sepissime: too frequently, ni- 
jus justo: to do any 


thing frequently, ter or crebro fa- 
cere aliquid: after being frequently asked, 
sepius ro 


gatus. 

FRESCO. ||Coolness; e.g., al fres- 
co, in aperto. || Style of painting, 
opus tectorium (as thing). To paint in 

resco, udo colores illinere (Plin., 35, 7, 
31): to paint any thing in fresco, opere 
tectorio exornare aliquid: a painter in 
Fresco, tector (vid. Béttiger's Aldobran 
dinische Hochzeit, p. 62). 

FRESH. Cool frigidus: rather 
subfrigidus ; frigidiusculus (later): to 
make fresh, i ; frigidum facere 
(frigerare and frigefactare were uncom 
mon tn prose): to become or grow fresh, 
refrigerari : i re: fresh water, 
aqua recentis rigoris (Col., 9, 14. 7; fresh- 
drawn, and therefore cool, sparkling, &c.); 
dulcis aqua (spring water ; to aqua 
marina, salt water): a draught of fresh wa- 
ter, potio frigida: fresh air, aer frigidus ; 
ventus frigidus; aer refrigeratus (cool 
air): to breathe the fresh air, refrigeratio- 
nem aure captare (Col., 11, 1, 16); ceelo 
libero or liberiore frui; libero aere re 
dintegrari (Varr., R. R., 3, 7,6). || New. 
made, recently produced or form 
ed, recens: bread, recens: @ 

esh wound, vulnus recens, crudum (not 
novum): fresh marks of stripes, 
vestigia plagarum. || Not gone 6b 
withered, recens (e. g., oysters, 
&c.): viridis (still 


or 


3, 
green, e. g., wood, &e.): 


out; hence lively, recens: integer. Jn. 
recens integerque (not yet tired or worn ; 
opposed to detatigatus, saucius; e. g., 
troops, horses, &c.): vegétus: hilaris or 
hilarus (lively, brisk, e. g., color, 7: 
alacer: alacer et promtus (lively, 

for acting): a fresk color, nitidus color : 
to have any thing fresh in one’s recollec- 
tion, in recenti memoria habére: the rec- 
ollection of any thing is quite fresh, recens 
est alicujus rei memoria: fresh breeze, 
ventus secundus (inasmuch as it may be 
of a tree, 


FRESHEN, v., Trans. || Takei °° 


FRIE 


eteep in watsr Sor the purpose of 
freshening, macerare (to soak, salsa- 


menta). 

FRESHEN, »v., rntrans. The wind 
freshens, ventus increbrescit. 

FRESHLY, nuper, nunc nuper: prox- 
ime [vid., also, LaTTERLY]: non ita pri- 
dem: non pridem (not a very long while 

0): modo (only now). 

FRESHMAN, * recens a puerili institu- 
tione tiro. 

FRESHNESS. ||Coolness, frigus (in- 
asmuch as it refreshes ; vid. Hor., Od., 3, 
13, 10, frigus amabile): algor (‘nasmuch 
as it is felt): rigor recentissimus (aque, 
of water, Col., 9,147). || Ruddiness, co- 
lor validus (of the face): vigor (of the 
body): hilaritas (cheerful look). || New- 
ness, novitas. 

FRET, animi motus, commotio, conci- 
tatio: permotio (the last, Cic., Acad., 2, 44, 
135): animi cura or sollicitudo: to be in 
a fret, estuare (Cic, ; about any thing, de 
aliqua re) ; sollicitudinem habére; in sol- 
licitudine esse; wgritudinem suscipere, 
&c.: to keep one’s mind in a continual 
fret, nullum quietum spiritum ducere (of 
the person himself); aliquem quiescere 
or conquiescere non pati (of a person or 
thing that does not suffer him to rest): to 
bein a fret about any thing; vid. TO FRET, 
v., INTRANS, 

FRET, v., TRANS., egre facere alicui (to 
disturb any body's mind, Plaut., Cas., 3, 4, 
17; Ter., Eun., 4, 1, 10): lacessere ali- 
quem (to be always at him): aliquem qui- 
escere or conquiescere non sinere (never 
to let him rest): vexare aliquem: men- 
tem alicujus excitam vexare (Sall.): anx- 
jum et sollicitum me habet aliquid. This 
frets my husband, hoc male habet virum 
(puts him in a bad humor, Ter.) : to fret 
one’s self to death, morore se conficere; 
moerore confici. ||Z'o wear off by rub- 
bing, atterere: usu deterere (if by use). 
|| Zo form into raised work, celare. 

FRET, v., INTRANS., eestuare (to have 
the mind in a state of ferment ; either ab- 
solutely or with ablative of the cause): tu- 
multuari (to be in a state of restlessness ; 
cf. Off, 1, 23, 80): moerére; in morore 
esse or (stronger) jacére (to be grieved) : 
to fret about any thing, wgritudinem sus- 
cipere ex re; estuare aliqua re or desi- 
derio alicujus rei (if the possession of it is 
desired); moerére aliquid or aliqua re ; 
sollicitum esse de re; laborare; anxium 
et sollicitum me habet aliquid; «gritudi- 
nem suscipere propter aliquem (about 
any body). Don’t fret, ne sis perturbatus 
(Ter.): he frets about, egre ille fert, quod, 
&c.: to fret about trifles or nothing, a re- 
bus levissimis pendére. || J'o fret (of 
wine, &c.). Vid. To FERMENT. 

FRETFUL, morosus (ill-humored or 
conc aaag! difficilis (full of bad humor) : 
natura difficilis (dificult to please). JN. 
difficilis et morosus: anxius et sollicitus. 

FRETFULLY, morose: stomachose. 

FRETFULNESS, natura difficilis: mo- 
rositas (bad humor). 

FRET-SAW, lupus (hand-saw; Pallad., 
1, 43, 2, explains it by serrula manubriata), 

FRET-WORK, opus celatum. 

FRIABILITY, by circumlocution with 
friare, friari posse. 

FRIABLE, friabilis (Plin.). 

FRIAR, coenobita (ecclesiastical): mo- 
nachus (late). To become a friar, * colle- 
gio monachorum accedere. 

FRIARY, ccenobium (ecclesiastical) : 
monachium: monasterium (late). 

FRICASSEE, s., * carnes in frustula 
concis# et frixe. 

FRICASSEE, v., * carnes in frustula 
concisas frigére. 

FRICATION, eee: fricatus: tri- 

FRICTION, tus: attritus: frica- 
tura (the last, Vitr., 7,1, 4,a rubbing off). 

FRIDAY, * dies Veneris. Good Friday, 
*dies per Christi mortem sacrata. 

_FRIEND, amicus (with genitive or da- 
tive, fratris mei or fratri meo) : sodalis 
(companion, comrade; also of the cicisbeo 
of a lady, Mart. 9,3): necessarius (stand- 
ing in some intimate connection with one): 
familiaris (so intimate as to be looked upon 
as almost a member of the family): studi- 
osus, amator alicujus or alicujus rei (one 
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whose affection or liking is fixed on @ per- 
son or thing): cultor alicujus rei (one who 
likes to practice it; e. g., a friend to cold- 
water bathing, cultor frigide) : consecta- 
tor alicujus rei (passionately fond of any 
thing): diligens alicujus rei (attached to 
any thing from preference, as an act of 
judgment ; e. g., diligens veritatis). A 
good or great friend of any body, alicul, or 
alicujus amicus, or amicissimus (never bo- 
nus or magnus amicus; magnus amicus 
would be“a powerful friend”). “ My 
good friend” (in addressing any body, es- 
pecially a common man), o bone! sodes! 
my good friend (in apposition), amicus 
meus: a very intimate friend, amicus con- 
junctissimus: @ treacherous friend, ami- 
cus ad fallendum accommod:utus. To be 
an intimate friend of any body, aliquo uti 
familiariter; familiaritate (also with mag- 
na, artd, maxima, intima) or magno usu 
familiaritatis cum aliquo conjunctum es- 
se ; arta familiaritate complecti aliquem: 
he and I are old friends, vetustate amici- 
tia cum eo conjunctus sum: all of them 
are old friends of mine, veteres mihi ne- 
cessitudines cum his omnibus interce- 
dunt: @ friend of my boyhood, amicus mi- 
hi jam inde a puero: we are excellent, or 
the best possible, friends, nihil potest esse 
conjunctius, quam nos inter nos sumus; 
nihil est nostra familiaritate conjunctius : 
to have a friend in any body, or any body 
for my friend, aliquem amicum habére: 
to be one of a person’s friends, in amicis 
alicujus esse ; ex familiaribus alicujus 
esse: to make any body one’s friend, ali- 
quem sibi facere or reddere amicum ; ani- 
mum alicujus sibi conciliare et ad usus 
suos adjungere; alicujus amicitiam sibi 
comparare, conciliare ; parére sibi amici- 
tiam cum aliquo (Nep., Alc., 7): any thing 
wins friends, or makes men our friends, al- 
iquid (e. g., obsequium) amicos parit: to 
make an intimate or confidential friend of 
any body, sibi conjungere aliquem familia- 
riamicitid. The right of a friend, jus am- 
icitie. Tobe any body’s friend ; i.e., sup 
porter, favorer, alicujus fautorem esse; al- 
icui favére or bene velle. A man’s friends 
(= supporters, partisans), qui cum aliquo 
faciunt; qui stantaor cum aliquo. Both 
Sriends and foes, equi et iniqui (support- 
ers and opponents). To bea friend to any 
thing, alicujus rei esse studiosum, aman- 
tem, amatorem; aliqud re gaudére, de- 
lectari (to economy, delectari parsimonia) : 
to be no friend to any thing, abhorrére, ali- 
enum ee are; displicet mihi aliquid. 

FRIEND, = 

BEFRIEND. by id. ro Favor. 

FRIENDLESS, inops amicorum: de- 
sertus ab amicis (forsaken. by friends). 

FRIENDLINESS, comitas : humani- 
tas: urbanitas: benignitas: liberalitas: 
affabilitas [SyN. tz FrreND Ly]: friendli- 
ness in conversation with others, comitas 
affabilitasque sermonis: to combine friend- 
liness with an earnest, serious character, 
comitatem cum severitate conjungere * 
with friendliness; vid. “in a FRIENDLY 
mannner.” 

FRIENDLY, amfcus; to any body, ali- 
cui (having friendly sentiments toward 
any body; also, impreperly, of favorable 
things; mostly poetical in this sense) : 
benevdlus, to any body, alicui or erga ali- 
quem (being any body's well-wisher, &c.): 
amans, to any body, alicujus (entertaining 
» Ait toward; also of what gives evi- 

nce of such a feeling): familiaris (inti- 
mate, confidential, &c.; also of a friend- 
ly, unceremonious invitation) : benignus 
(kind ; of persons and things; e. g., invi- 
tation): officiosus: officii et amoris ple- 
nus (full of obliging expressions, offers of 
service, &c.; €. g., a letter): benevolentize 
plenus (full of expressions of kindness ; 
e. g., @ letter): fidelis (faithful, upright ; 
e. g., advice): comis (obliging): huma- 
nus (mild, gentle in the most extensive 
sense). JN. comis et humanus: urbanus 
(polite, courteous) : officiosus (ready to 
render a service, obliging): liberalis (@ 
ticipating a person's wishes; obliging): 
blandus (gentle in words or speech and 
behavior): affabilis (condescending in con- 
versation) : mansuetus (pleasant in inter- 
course in general): civilis (in the sense of 


} 
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friendly, affable, belongs to post-classicas 
prose). Friendly behavior, comitas ; lib- 
eralitas: a friendly face, vultus hilaris, fa 
miliaris: to receive any body in a friendly 
manner, vultu hilari, familiari, or (Liv.) 
benigno aliquem excipere: friendly invt 
tation, invitatio benigna, familiaris: in a 
Friendly manner, amice; benevéle; aman- 
ter; comiter; humane or humaniter; of- 
ficiose ; benigne; liberaliter; blande [Syn. 
above]; also, familiariter (as friends are 
wont to do; or like a friend): tv salute 
any body in a friendly manner, benigne 
aliquem salutare: to address any body in 
a friendly manner, comiter, blande appel- 
lare: to answer in a friendly manner, ali- 
cui respondére liberaliter: to invite any 
body in a friendly manner, benigne ali- 
quem invitare: to invite or ask any body 
in a friendly manner to stay (when he ts 
about to leave), familiari invitatione ali- 
quem retinére: to receive any body in a 
Friendly manner (as a guest or phase 
aliquem comi hospitio accipere: to be 
Friendly toward every body, erga omnes 
se affabilem prestare; unumquemque 
comiter appellare (in addressing any 
body): to be very friendly with any body, 
amicissime amplecti aliquem: to be on 
friendly terms with any body, amice vive- 
re cum aliquo; familiariter uti aliquo: 
on very friendly terms, arta familiaritate 
complecti aliquem; intime uti aliquo: to 
act in a friendly manner toward, or to deal 
in a friendly manner with, any body, ami- 
ce facere erga aliquem: to speak in a 
friendly manner with any body, amice, fa- 
miliariter loqui cum aliquo. 

FRIENDLY. Vid. “tn a FRrenDLy 
manner.” 

FRIENDSHIP, amicitia: necessitudo 
(friendly intercourse between persons in 
general, in business, between relations, 
&c.): usus: consuetudo (habitual inter- 
course). An ordinary friendship, amici- 
tia mediocris: close friendship, conjunc- 
tio: intimate friendship, familiaritas: te 
make friendship with any body, amicitiam 
cum aliquo facere, jungere, instituere, 
conciliare, inire, sibi parére; ad amiciti- 
am alicujus se conferrre, se applicare, se 
adjungere; amicitid aliquem sibi conjun- 
gere: a closer friendship, amiciorem ali- 
quem sibi conciliare: an intimate friend. 
ship, consuetudinem jungere; familiarita- 
tem contrahere cum aliquo; in consue- 
tudinem alicujus se dare: to obtain any 
body's friendship, in amicitiam alicujus 
recipi: intimate friendship, in alicujus fa- 
miliaritatem venire, intrare; in alicujus 
intimam amicitiam pervenire: to steal 
into any body's friendship, in alicujus am- 
icitiam se insinuare : to vow friendship to 
any body, amicitie alicujus se devovére : 
to entertain or feel friendship for any body, 
amore suo aliquem amplecti, proséqui : 
to break or violate friendship, amicitiam 
violare, dirumpere, dissolvere, discinde- 
re: to break off one’s friendship with any 
body by degrees, amicitiam sensim dissue- 
re (opposed to repente preecidere, to break 
it off abruptly) : friendship begins, in- 
creases, lasts, drops, or is declining, ami- 
citia oritur, crescit (or accrescit), manet, 
cadit: our friendship is a most intimate 
one, nihil est nostra familiaritate conjunc- 
tius; nihil esse potest conjunctius, quam 
nos inter nos sumus: to show any body 
much friendship, multa officia in aliquem 
conferre or alicui prestare ; officiusum 
esse in aliquem: all possible (marks # 
friendship, omnibus, quibus possum, of- 
ficiis aliquem colo, proséquor: you will 
do me a great act of friendship if, &c., or 
by, &c., gratissimum mihi feceris ; age) 
num beneficium mihi dederis: to do, 
low, &c., any thing out of friendship to- 
ward any body, dare, concedere, largiri, 
&c., alicui aliquid: the tie of friendship 
amicitie or amoris vinculum: demonstra 
tion of friendship, * amicitiwe signiticatio : 
feelings or sentiments of friendship, offici- 
um (Cic. ad Fam., 10, 1, extr.) : @ service 
rendered from friendship, officium; bene 
ficium (especially with relation to the con- 
sequence it has for the receiver ; vid. Cas., 
B. G., 1, 33; Nep., Att., 3, 1). 

FRIEZE, || A stuff, * pannus frisius. 
|| In architecture, zophdrus Qwopdpos, 


FRIS 


fricre of a column between the epistylium 
and tone Vitr., 3, 3): at Ge 
(iz ered over a door, Vitr., 4, 6). 
GAT®, *navis bellica minor (as 

peered with ships of the line). 

FRIGHT, timorem, formi- 

FRIGHTEN,$ dinem (Syn. in Fear, 
s.) alicui injicere, incutere ; metum, ti- 
morem alicui afferre, inferre, offerre ; al- 
iquem in metum-compellere, conjicere 
(¢o fill with fear): aliquem terrére, exter- 
rére: terrorem alicui afferre, inferre, of- 
ferre, i injicere, incutere: aliquem in ter- 
rorem conjicere: terrore aliquem com- 
plére: pavorem alicui injicere, incutere 
(to terrify): to frighten any body 
Sully, pertcrrére, perterrefacere aliquem ; 


er term) : consternare (especially 
3e.g.,@ horse): any thing frightens 
me, facit mihi aliquid timorem; very much, 
uid me summo timore afficit. {| To 
be frightened, in metu or timore esse; 
metuere, timére {vid. Tro Fear]: terre- 
ri: exterreri: to be frightened at any 
thing, facit mihi aliquid timorem ; timor 
mihi ineutitur ex aliqua re; terreri aliqua 
re; aliquid expavescere, exhorrescere (to 
tremble, shudder at any thing) ; pcos 
moveri, permoveri aliqua re (to be violent- 
ly agitated ; vid. Herz., Cas., B. G., 2, 12); 
at any body or any body's sight, alicujus 


came so much frightened as to, &c., tan- 
tus repente terror invasit, ut, &ec.: to be 
Jrightened about any body, in metu esse 
propter aliquem ; alicui metuere or timé- 
re: my friends are much frightened about 
me, maximo de nobis timore affecti sunt 
amici: they were all much frightened, ti- 
mor omnium incessit magnus; timor in- 
cessit omnes magnus: they were much 
frightened at, &c., imor magnus alicujus 
rei incessit: I am so frightened that I can 
hardly speak, mihi lingua metu heret: I 
em frightened out of my senses, Vix sum 
d me, ita commotus est animus metu. 
FRIGHT (vid. Fear}: to be in a fright 
{vid. ro BE FRIGHTENED, in To Fricut- 
EN]: to put into a fright, pavorem inji- 
cere or incutere alicui [vid., also, To 
FRIGHTEN]: to take fright, pavescere : 
expavescere (general term); consternari 
(especially of a horse, &c.): I am seized 
with fright, terror aerg incidit or me in- 
nyc to be re a ‘At, terrorem habére 
uo or ab aliqua re: for fri he (vid. 
“for FEaR"): what a f Wighl gow bank : 

*qualis appares pit dr! term)! que a 
cies! qui vultus! (with regard to any 
body’ patrasie Op ce cultus or habitus! 


FEARFUL. 
FRIGHTFULLY. Vid. Fearrotty. 
FRIGID. Vid. Coxp, Coot. 
eel Vid. Cotp, CotpNess. 
frigide ( figuratively in Hor- 
ace ; also, gelide); lente (sluggishly). 
Vid. County. 
FRILL, perhaps * collare leniter inflex- 
FRINGE, fimbriw. With long fringes 
hanging down on either side, fimbriis tae 
sas e Gane tee pendentibus (Petr.). 
RIPPERER, Scrutarius (dealer in sec- 
ond-hand things, Lucil., Gell., 3, 14, med.) : 
scruta vendens (Her. I s 1, 7,65): circi- 
old clothes, Uip., 
on i. 
FRIPPERY. "i Place eon old 
clothes are sold, * forum scrutarium 
(tf in the market): * taberna scrutaria (a 
|| Old clothes, pr par orum ; 
scrutaria, @ (all sorts second-hand 


circumsilire 
pats tee ave tiie (GG ee ofa 
Sparro.) : to frisk for joy, \xtitia exsul- 


=u. 





FROM 


; like a lamb, lascivire (€. g., agnus 
Taseivit fuga, Ov.). 
FRITH, fretum: euripus: fauces an- 
guste or arta. Syn. in 
FRITTER, c., carptim dividere (Suet.) : 
articulatim comminuere (Plaut.). To 
Sritter away time, tempus articulatim com- 
minuere (after diem comminuere articu- 
latim, Plaut., fr. ap. Gell. ; but he is speak- 
ing of the breaking up a day into small 
portions by the invention of hours) : * tem- 
pus perdere (general term). 
FRITTER, «., perhaps laginum. Vid. 
Schneider, Lez., and dayavov. 
FRIVOLITY, levitas: levitas animi 
(lightness; want of steadiness and depth 
of character) : mobilitas (fickleness): in- 
constantia (wnsteadiness, and consequent 
inconsistency). 
FRIVOLOUS, frivolus (Auct. ad Her. ; 
not Cic.) : vanus (vain, that can not be de- 


upon): inanis @cithout value, emp- 


pended 
ty or void of thought): non sufficiens : 
non satis Jogger seo parum idoneus (not 
dequate to the case): parvus 

(small) : ‘minsites (insignificant) : infir- 
mus (weak). JN. inanis et infirmus (of 
arguments, &c.): levis (light, not sterling ; 
without worth): futilis (not tenable; e. g., 
opinion, sententia) : vilis (worthless). Cic- 
ero connects vanus, futilis ; vanus, levis, 
futilis (of persons). Frivolous talk, verba 
inania; voces inanes~ ~~mo inanis; ser- 
mo vanus: so frivolous, tantulus (so tri- 
fling, e. g., maitérs, res; vid. Ces., B. G., 
4, 22): frivolous preezts, false cause : to 
ask frivolous questions, res minutas que- 
rere ; minutas interrogationes proponere. 

F. RIVOLOUSLY, futiliter (Appul.) : in- 
aniter : tenuiter (Cato): leviter. Sy¥n. in 
FRIVOLOUs. 

FRIVOLOUSNESS. Vid. Frrvorrry. 

FRIZZLE. Vid. ro Curt. 

FRO. To and fro, ultro et citro: ul- 
tro ac citro: ultro citroque: ultro citro 
(of. Drak., oe 9, 42, 2, and [on ultro ci- 
tro} Klotz ; all Cic., Lal, Lal., 2, extr., p. 198): 
dhuc illuc : hue et or atque illuc (hither and 
thither) : modo huc, modo illuc (xow hith- 
er, Now To run to and fro, ultro 
et citro cursare or (rapidly) concursare ; 
in alarm, trepide concursare (Phedr.) ; 
tre et cursare rursum prorsum 
(Ter., Hec., 3,1, 35). To hop to and fro, 
circumsilire modo huc, modo illuc (of a 





Catull.). 

FROCK, tunica : vestis muliebris : ves- 
timentum muliebre: palla (upper gar- 
ment of a Roman lady, thrown over the 
stola): cyclas (a garment for great occa- 
sions, ornamented with gold and purple, 
but not proper to express the female | dress 
o-. esa || A smock frock, * ami- 


PEOe aie. A small frog, ranuncu- 
lus. The frog , Tana coaxat. 

FROLIC. Vid. Fun, Joxe. 

ee v., lascivire : exsultare atque 


FROLIC, 8., facinus lepidum et festi- 
= A exe Pen., 1, 2, 95): ludus (gen- 


FROM. || Denoting distance, 
parting from one point to anoth- 
erin space and time, a: ab: de: e: 
ex (a and ab denote the distance from any 
object in a horizontal direction ; de in an 

ue Or lar one ; e and ex the 
direction out of the interior ‘of an object ; 
comp. Grotef.. § 126, Observ.4: Ramsh., § 
150, 1; e usually stands before consonants, 
ex before vowels ; with respect to a, ab, abs, 
(1) abs, in Cicero's time, was nearly con- 
Sined to account-books { Or., 47, 158] : it oc- 
curs only, and that but seldom, before c, g, 
a (2) ab may stand, as well as a, “ before 

all consonants” {Freund ; Krebs excepts m 
and v): (3) ab must stand before vowels 
and h). To go away from any body, ab 
aliquo discedere: to come down from the 
rostra, de rostris descendere: to alight 
from a horse, ex equo descendere: to 
come down from a hill, &c., into the plain, 
ex loco superiore in planitiem descende- 
ye With many verbs and adjectives 

is not expressed, but implied by an 
oblique case, mostly by the ablative; €. g., 
to free or exempt any body from punish. 
ment, aliquem poena liberare: free from 





relation: a 
necessary, if a@ 
distinctly 


{usque a Dianio ad Sinope vigarunt, 
Cic., Verr., 2,1, 34; erat a Gergovid de- 
spectus in castra, Ces. Ab Athenis profi- 
cisci in animo habebam, Cic., Fam., 4, 12, 


2): cane ried Sete cmap be drckraiy 2 
pidum, locus, in apposition to the 
name of the town (as, ex oppido G 


vid, 
Cas. ; ex Apollonia, Ponti vebe, Plin.}; with 
domus the preposition is used when us 
does not mean “home” as usual residence ; 
but = “ house” as building, or “fam- 
ily.” So rus = “country,” is wuhout 
the preposition, but takes it when a particu- 
lar “estate” ismeant. Sometimes, 
the accusative is used ; to desert from any 
body, aliquem deserere (also, yf npr 
ficere, or desciscere). [55> In several 
cases the Latins make use of certain ad- 
verbs, of place and time, to express this prep- 
osition ; e. g., from that place (thence), 
that time, inde: from that very same place, 
indidem : from hence, hinc (not abhinc): 
via afar, ee om all sides, undi- 

: from both sides, utrimque: from 

ul, extri : from within, intrin- 

secus : from town to town, oppidatim : 
from house to house, ostiatim : jrom man 
to man, Viritim. [03> (a) To recover from 

a disease, convalescere ex (> not a) 
morba: to return from a journey, redire, 
reverti; venire ex not ab) itinere: 
all the way from (even ) the ocean, &c., 
usque ab oceano. (8) In poetry the abla- 
tive of the place whence may be used with- 
out a preposition, where én prose the prepo- 
sition must be expressed fe. g., cadere nu- 
pt oe oad ceelo; labi equo, &c., 

Z., 481]. y Bees is used like ‘our from, 
to denote a ohh toned aepeciplagr ete! 
e. g., I made you from my slave a freed 
man, e servo te libertum feci; so nihil 
est tam miserab quam ex beato miser. 


() “ From,” when it er oe 
is often expressed by the ay eb gen 


tive; as, conte is a rest from all 

and troubles, mors laborum ac miseria- 
rum quies est. (<) To denote a person's 
residence, or the of his 





Dyan nes tay baghese cast inde 
a puero (= not inde a puero without 
jam). (») After “different” from is 
translated by ac, atque. I hear a some- 
what different Tak ak T sent 
you, nescio quid aliter audio atque ad te 
scribebam: different from what I now am, 
alius pr ith- ne fer ee From a boy (= 


from his boyhood up), a puero; a parvo; 
a parvulo [vid. (]: f tigers his youth up, ab 
adolescentia; ab adolescentulo : "from his 
earliest or youth, a primis tempo- 
ribus etatis: from the a primis cu- 
nabulis ; inde ab incunabulis : 


both Liv. : from 
Sed to foot or top ts fon: 8 capitol 
ad ungues ; a vestigie ad verticem; a ver 


tice ad talos (f); @ vertice, ut dunt, ad 
all fe 


verbially) : to tell or relate any thing 

po hai lente ead at coccinea went 
altius ordiri et repetere; ordine 
nem narrare: from the beginning of the 
world, post hominum memoriam : Srom 
time to time, nonnumquam (occasionally ; 
not unfri ); interdum (now and 
then, but not i ey 
successive ee ee 


iH 
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que (i. e., regarding him, as to him); ali- 
cujus verbis (i. e,, as any body’s substitute 
or representative, even when no words are 
used ; e. g., give her a kiss from me, suavi- 
um des ei meis verbis); alicujus nomine 
(when the person, by being authorized to 
speak in another's name, acquires thereby 
the right to speak with the authority which 
his principal's word ought to have): from 
me, meis verbis: salute Tiro from me, Ti- 
ronem meum saluta nostris verbis ; also, 
simply ego eum saluto, or ei salutem dico. 
Salute Attica from me, tu Attice salutem 
dices (Cic.): to purchase from, emere ab 
vr (more commonly) de aliquo (Krebs). 
|| Denoting a cause or motive, a 
(seldom ; e. g., vates adhibére a supersti- 
tione animi, Curt.): e or ex (e. g., to be 
languid from the effects of his journey, e 
vid languére: from which circumstance I 
fear, ex quo vereor): per (e. g., per iram, 
from a feeling of anger ; per metum mus- 
sari, Plaut.; per etatem inutiles esse, 
Ces.): propter (e. g., propter metum, 
Cic.; propter eam ipsam causam Cic. ; 
propter trigora, Ces.). But [53> the no- 
tion of cause is mostly expressed by the 
ablative only, or with the participle, ductus 
or adductus (led by); motus or permotus 
(moved by); inductus (induced by); im- 
pulsus or incitatus (impelled by); incen- 
sus, inflammatus (inflamed by); coactus 
(compelled by); captus (seized by); impe- 
ditus (hindered by) ; e. g., from hatred, odio 
ductus : from an inclination to philosophy, 
philosophiw studio ductus: from shame, 
pudore adductue: from fear, metu (also, 
propter metum, timorem) ; metu coactus 
or permotus: from compassion, captus 
misericordia: to leave any body from the 
desire of learning more, discendi studio 
impeditum deserere aliquem. || From 
Soverning the participial substantive, 
€0 or ex €0, quod (e. g., either from think- 
ing that, &c., sive eo, quod.... existima- 
rent: from remembering where, &c., eX €0, 
quod meminisset, ubi, &c.) : quod (in the 
form “not from... but” ..; e.g., not from 
Gespising ... but because, &c., non quod 
. +. aspernaretur ...sed quod, &c.): né, 
quominus and (after a negative) quin (aft- 
er verbs of hindering, &c., prohibére 
aliquid ne or quominus fiat [seldom fieri, 
and then mostly in passive infinitive]: not 
to be far from, nihil, paulum, non procul 
or haud multum abest, quin [abest, im- 
personal): not to be able to restrain one’s 
self from, non, vix, egre abstineo, tenére 
me or temperare mihi non possum, quin, 
&c.). Far from doing this, he, &c., tan- 
tum abest, ut faciat hoc, ut, &c. [Vid. 
Far.) || Denot ng inference or con- 
clusion; e.g., from this (or hence) may 
be inferred, ex quo effici cogique potest : 
to judge {rom one’s self, ex se conjectu- 
ram facere [e. g., de aliis ex se conjectu- 
ram facere; ex se de aliis judicare, after 
Nep. Ep., 6, 2): from the appearance, spe- 
cie or speciem ; fronte or in frontem (op- 
posed to pectore): from the first appear- 
ance, prima specie or fronte: to judge of 
any thing from its appearance, dijudicare 
aliquid ex prima fronte: to say, do, know, 
&c., any thing from personal experience, in 
me expertus dico, facio, scio aliquid. All 
other combinations with “ from” are to be 
looked for under the respective substantives 
and verbs to which it is joined; e. g., from 
hand to hand [vid. Hanp]: to hinder 
from; vid. To HinpEr, &c. 

FRONT, s., frons (in all the meanings 
of the English word; in front, a fronte 
[military technical term; opposed to a ter- 
go, a latere] intervalla trabium in fronte 
saxis effarcire, Ces.; cohortes in fronte 
constituere, Suwet.; ante frontem castro- 
rum copias struere, Ces.; ante frontem 
wdium, Vitr.): pars antica (opposed to 
pars postica) : pars prior (e. g., capitis, 
Plin.; opposed to pars aversa). In front 
of the camp, ante frontem castrorum; ante 
castra; pro castris ; to present their front 
to the enemy, in hostem obverti (Curt., 4, 
15,21). Wounds received in front, vulne- 
ra adversa (so cicatrices adversw). The 
front of a building, frons. || Face, im- 
pudence, os (e. g. durum, ferreum, 
&«.): frons (e. g., inverecunda, Quint. ; 
proterva, Hor.). 
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FRONT, v. || Zo stand opposite 
to, *exadversus aliquem stare (of per- 
sons): contra aliquid esse or positum 
esse: eX adverso positum esse (general 
terms of things): ex adverso constitutum 
esse (to be placed or drawn up in front of ; 
e. g., of ships; also, classes ex adverso 
stant, Suet. Just.). To front the street [vid. 
To Face]. || Zo face boldly, to op- 
pose, alicui obsistere, resistere. 

FRONT, as adj., anticus (opposed to 
what is in the back part, posticus): prior 
(opposed to posterior; e. g., the front legs, 
priores pedes) : adversus (what is opposite 
to us; opposed to aversus, what is turned 
from us). Front teeth [vid. Tooru]. The 
front ranks, primi ordines. 

FRONTAL, frontale (as ornament for 
the head of a horse). Vid. FRoNTLET. 

FRONTIER, in the plural, fines: * lo- 
cus utrumque sub finem situs (the place 
where two countries are divided, after Hor., 
Sat., 2, 1, 35) [vid. Bounpary]: confi- 
nium (the place where two territories, &c., 
touch one another, and which thus determ- 
ines the border). To dwell on a frontier, 
utrumque sub finem habitare (after Hor., 
Sat., 2, 1, 35): a frontier fortress, castel- 
lum finem sub utrumque structum or po- 
situm (after Hor., Sat., 2, 1,35): a frontier 
river, tlumen, quod utrumque sub finem 
fertur (that flows along the frontier of two 
countries, after Hor., Sat., 2,1, 35): a ditch 
dividing the frontiers, fossa tinem sub 
utrumque ducta (after Hor., Sat., 2, 1, 35): 
a frontier town, urbs utrumque sub finem 
sita (after Hor., Sat., 2, 1, 35): soldiers 
quartered on the frontiers, milites limita- 
nei (late) : a dispute about frontiers, contro- 
versia finalis: jurgium finale (Leg. Agr., 
p. 341 and 342, Goes.) : to have or to be in- 
volved in such differences, de tinibus ambi- 
gere: there is some misunderstanding on 
the question respecting the frontier, de tini- 
bus controversia est. 

FRONTIER TOWN. Vid. Frontier. 

FRONTING, contrarius. Fronting a 
place, alicui loco adversus et contrarius ; 
quod contra locum est or positum est ; 
quod ex adversu or exadversum situm 
(positum) est, jacet; or by preposition, 
contra, adversus, exadversus, or -um (all 
with accusative): e regione (with genitive 
of place, dative of person ; fronting like 
two parallel lines: {3g not regione only, 
which =“ in the district of ;” of. Suet., Cas., 


39). 

FRONTISPIECE (of a book), * pictu- 
ra linearis or imago per eneam laminam 
expressa (general term, a plate). 

FRONTLESS. Vid. in ImpuDENT. 

FRONTLET. || 4 tie for the head, 
fascia: tenia (general term for any tie): 
redimiculum frontis (consisting either af 
a tie or a chain; vid. Juv., 2, 84): nimbus 
(worn by women, to give the forehead a 
smaller appearance ; a woman that wears it, 
mulier nimbata, Plaut., Pen., 1, 2, 135): 
infiila (a wide, broad frontlet, as worn by 
the priests, made of woollen stuff): mitra: 
mitella (uirpa, @ tie, with side-pieces, cover- 
ing part of the cheeks, which were tied under 
the chin ; worn by the inhabitants of Asia, 
and afterward by the Greeks and Romans ; 
but only 4 females or effeminate males). 

FROST, gelu (cold, as causing things 
to fifesed! only used in the ablative): gelatio 
(the frost, inasmuch as it penetrates the soil, 
&c.): gelicidium (the frost, inasmuch as it 
turns liquids into ice): frigdra, um (frost 
or frosty weather). To suffer from frost, 
gelicidio infestari (of plants, &c.): that 
can not bear the frost, frigéris impatiens : 
algoris non patiens: not to be able to bear 
the frost, frigdra non facile tolerare : to be 
able to bear frost, algoris patientem esse: 
to be stiff from frost, frigore rigére (of the 
soil); gelu torpére (to be benumbed ; of 
persons): a severe frost followed, magna 
gelatio consecuta est: to leave any thing 
exposed to the frost, rem relinquere ad ge- 
licidium retectam (Varr., R. R., 1, 52, 2). 

Hoar-frost, vid, 

FROST-BITTEN, gelu rigens (Phedr., 
of a snake): prerigens (Tac.). His hands 
were so frost-bitten that they actually fell 
of, ita preriguere (militis) manus, ut 
truncis brachiis deciderent (Jac., Ann., 
13, 35, 4) 
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FROSTY gesidus: frigidus. Jn. frig 
dus et gelidus : alsiosus (bitterly cold ; of 
aspects, &c.). Frosty weather, gelicidio- 
rum teimpestas: frigora, plural (concin- 
ued cold): the frosty code injures any 
thing, gelicidiorum tempestas nocet ali- 
cui rei. A frosty sky, ccelum frigidum et 
gelidum (Plin.). || Without warmth; 
of affection, &c., frigidus: gelidus. 

FROTH, s. || Foam, vid. || Empty 
words, inanis verborum strepitus ; ina- 
nium verborum turba or flumen, 

FROTH, v. Vid. To Foam. 

FROTHY. Vid. Foamy. || Of lan- 
guage, inanis (empty): tumidus (bom- 
bastic ; without @ solid substratum of 
sense). 

FROWARD, pertinax: pervicax: ob- 
stinatus: offirmatus: contumax [Syw. in 


‘OBSTINATE]: prefractus (not yielding) : 


perversus (perverse, not so as it should be) : 
difficilis: naturéa ditlicili (obstinate, dificult 
to manage or to treat). JN. difticilis et mo- 
rosus. {og>~refractarius (Sen.) and pree- 
fractus (in this sense) do not belong to 
standard prose. 

FROWARDLY, perverse : pertinaci- 
ter: contumaciter: prefracte: pervica- 
citer (Syn. in FRowARD]: obstinato ani- 
mo: oftirmata veluntate. 

FROWARDNESS, pertinacia : pervi- 
cacia: contumacia [Sy¥N. 77 OBsTINACY }: 
pervicax animus (7Jer.): perversitas, o7 
improbitas perversitasque. 

FROWN, »v. frontem contrahere (fron- 
tem rugare, not pra-Augustan ; neo- 
er frontem corrugare) : supercilia contra- 
here (angrily, ira, Quint., 11, 3, 79; op- 
posed to deducere tristitid ; remittere hi- 
laritate. Cicero has superciliorum con- 
tractio; hence the phrase ts, no doubt, quite 
classical) : vultum-adducere : vultus acer- 
bos or tristes sumere (to look sullen). 
You are frowning, vultus tuus rugas col- 
ligit et trahit (al. attrahit) frontem (i. e., 
assumes @ serious or gloomy air, Sen., 
Benef., 6, 7,1): to frown at any body (im- 
properly), aliquem inimico vultu intueri ; 
iratos oculos defigere in aliquem (stron- 
ger term, Ov., Am., 2, 8, 15); also, animo 
iniquo infestoque intueri (Liv.). 

FROWN, s., vultus severus ac tristis : 
supercilium (inasmuch as one contracts or 
wrinkles the eyebrows; vid. Cic., Sext., 8, 
19; Mart., 11, 2,1): oculi truces: vultus 
trux (a gloomy and furious look). 

FROWNING. The act of frowning, su- 
perciliorum contractio (Cic.). , 

FROWNINGLY ; e. g., to look frown- 
ingly upon any body. Vid. “to FROWN 
upon.” 

FROZEN. Vid. re FREEZE. 

FRUCTIFEROUS. Vid. FrurTFvL. 

FRUCTIFICATION. Vid. FERTILIzA- 
TION. 

FRUCTIFY. Vid. ro Ferrinize. 

FRUGAL, diligens (careful and econom- 
ical): attentus ad rem (careful): parcus 
(sparing ; opposed to nimius) : restrictus 
(close; opposed to largus), JN. parcus 
et restrictus (all these of persons only): 
sobrius (of persons or things; a frugal 
table, mensa sobria) : simplex (stmple ; e. 
g., frugal fare, cibus simplex) : frugi (én- 
declinable of a person, is a prudent, well- 
conditioned, respectable person ; opposed to 
nequam : frugalis not used before Appul., 
but frugalior in Ter. and Varr.; parcissi- 
mus, modestissimus, frugalissimus, Cic.). 
Jn. frugi et diligens. 

FRUGALITY, diligentia: * animus at- 
tentus ad rem (both of an economical per- 
son or character): parsimonia alicujus 
rei: trugalitas (Jove of order, moderation, 
&c.). Sometimes modestia: continentia. 

FRUGALLY, diligenter (Cic., careful- 
ly): parce (sparingly). Sometimes mode 
rate: modice: temperanter: continenter. 

FRUIT. || Propr., fructus (only in the 
plural; general term for every kind of 
fruit, considered as the valuable produce 
of the fields, gardens, &c.; hence used 
whenever the peculiar kind is not specified, 
or need not be specified ; vid. Cic., Off., 2, 4, 
12, frugum fructuumque reliquorum 
perceptio et conservatio; i. e., af the fruits 
of the earth, or of the field, and the ather 
kinds of fruit; of. Cic., Cat, Mej., 7, 24; 
19, 17; Ces. B. G., 1, 28; Liv., 2,5; 45, 


FRUi 
*4 [campi ana i fructus}. Fructus, 
Ron is pats the 2 of trees 
aad gardens): fruges (if taken collective- 
na paetelagegie ag stent Ap set 


only, the —— b 

besides ; vid. Cic., N. D., 2, 62, 156, terra 
feta frugibus et vario leguminum 
genere ; it is fi 
to bacca 


for fruit of a tree, in contradistinction to 
“ terre ;” vid. Cat. Maj., 2,5; De 
Div., 1,51, 116). To bear fruit, fructam 
ferre, reddere; more abundantly, uberio- 
res efferre fruges (of land): to bear no 
~ fruit, sterilem esse (of &e.). || Fruit 
collectively (ripe garden fruit), poma: 
baccee sciieshegs ~ Syn. above). ae here 
is @ great of fruit, magna est ubertas 
pomorum (of garden fruit): fruit keeps, 
poma durant (opposed to poma fugiunt; 
i. e., does not keep): the fruit falls off, or 
is falling off, poma decidunt: to gather 
Sruit, poma legere [vid. GATHER] : to sell 
JSruit, poma vendere or venditare: a pic- 
ture representing fruit {vid. FRUIT-PIECE 
or PAINTING]. IwproprR. The good or 
bad consequences of any thing. (a) 
The good ones, frux: fructus (with this 
difference, that frux is the produce or good 
thing ed ; fructus, the use or advantage 
proceeding from it ; vid. Cic., Cal., 31, 76; 
Liv., 2,1; and Cic., Planc., 38, 92; Pis., 
24, 57) : comméda, orum: utilitas (gener- 
al terms for advantages, benefit): merces: 
pretium (wages, reward). The fruits of 
peace, pacis bona (also fruges sometimes) : 
to bear fruit, fructum ferre, reddere; util- 
itatem afferre (all figuratively for to afford 
advantage or gain): to enjoy the fruius of 
any thing, fractum eapere or percipere ; 
utilitatem capere ex re; also, fructum al- 
icujus rei capere: to bear golden fruits, 
bonam frugem ferre (Liv, 2,1): any 
thing is the fruit of our own industry, 
* aliquid nostra agendi sollertia effecimus 
(agendi sollertid, in Cic.,, Of., 1, 44, 157): 
he enjoys the fruits of his exertions, labo- 
rum suorum fructum capit: any body 
will not fail to enjoy the fruits of any thing, 
aliquis alicujus rei fructu non carebit. 
dpe iy a ela mala: incom- 
orum (disadvantages): poena (pun- 
ishment). You are now t “sn 
of your guilt, * hanc improbitatis tue mer- 
cedem habes. (y) Wages, merces. (é) 
The fruit of the womb, partus: fetus: pro- 
creatio (the last, Vitr., 2, 9,1): presemi- 
natio is the embryo (Vitr.. 2,9, 1). To 
bring forth fruit, partum or fetum edere; 
fetum eniti; fetum procreare. 
FRUIT-BASKET, corbis (for gather- 
tng fruit): canistrum (that is put on the 
table): calathus is ei a flower- 
basket, or used to put wool in for female 


‘ancy-work, 
FRUIT-BEARER. Vid. Frurr-rree. 
FRUIT-BEARING, s., quod poma fert: 
pomifer (bearing or bringing forth it ; 
e. g., autumnus, Hor.): frugifer: cti- 
fer: frumentarius (of a corn-field). 
FRUIT-PAINTING, 2 pictura fructuum 
FRUIT-PIECE, } or pomorum 
(after Plin., 16, 33,60): tabula picta fruc- 
tuum or pomorum: tabula, in qua sunt 
fructus or poma (the picture itself, as thing ; 
after Plin., 35, 4,7 and8): he painted noth- 
ing but fruit-pieces, * nihil nisi fructus (or 
ma) pinxit. 





FRY 


ra (j= seldom frugitera): arbor pomife- 
ra (rather poetical). 
FRUITERER, pomarius (Horace and 
Lampr.). Feminine, pomaria. 
FRUITERY, the place or loft where 
fruit is kept, oporothéca (= ézwpobh 
xn, Varr.): pomarium (Plin.). || Frutt, 
in a collective sense; vid. Frurr. 
FRUITFUL, ferax (the proper word, 
having a strong tendency to produce much 
_ often) : schoo eyed of pro- 
uctive energy and power ; properly, 0; 
ing and breeding — 3 then, ag by 
personification, of a district, province, - 
opposed to infecundus): fertilis (having the 
capability of bearing much; opposed to ste- 
Tilis, of inanimate things) : opimus (rich, 
with respect to corn and to productiveness 
generally). JN. opimus et fertilis: uber 
(rich in nutritive matter ; productive). JIN. 
uber et fertilis: fecundus et uber: fruc- 
tuosus: frugifer: fructifer (fruitful ; fruc- 
tifer, of the earth or trees; frugiter, of the 
earth, seldom of trees [Tac., Germ., 5, 2; 
Suet., Galb., 4); fractifer only of trees) : 
pomifer (bearing fruit for eating ; of 
trees). Fruitful in any thing, terax, fe- 
cundus, fertilis alicujus rei (the construc- 
tion with the ablative belongs to the Siiver 
Age and poetry). To make fruitful, fera- 
ciorem reddere; fee~— ‘are; lxtificare 
(vid. Fentixize]: to make the earth fruit 
Sul by any thing, aliqua re terris dare fe- 
cunditatem, |! Fie., a fruitful writer, mul- 
torum librorum scriptor or auctor: an 
age fruitful in every vice, * seculum viti- 
orum ab omnibus partibus feracissimum: 
a fruitful year, annus fertilis (opposed to 
sterilis) : this year was very fruitful, mag- 
num proventum frugum fructuumque hic 
annus attulit (after Plin. Ep. 1, 13, 1). 
|| Fertile in ideas, ferax, fecundus, 
uber. JN. uber et fecundus (Cic.) {vid. 
FERTILE]; in quo est magna inveniendi 
copia (Quint., with reference to oratorical 
tnvention). 
FRUITFULLY. Vid. Fertiery. 
FRUITFULNESS. Vid. Fertiuity. 
FRUITION, fructus (the proper word) : 
usus (the use of any thing; both as state, 


when we have the enjoyment of any thing): 
the full ion : 


sth ’ 


usura (the use p 
natura dedit usuram vite, tamquam pe- 
cuniz). Often by circumlocution ; the hap- 
Py man must have the fruition of the good 
things he possesses, utatur suis bonis opor- 
tet et fruatur, qui beatus futurus est. 
FRUITLESS, infecundus (of the soil ; 
posed to fi dus): sterilis (barren; of 
@ year; opposed to fertilis: of the soil; 
opposed to opimus) : inutilis (useless) : 
vanus (that remains without effect, vain; e. 
g., undertaking, inceptum): irritus (op- 
posed to ratus; followed by no tial 
effect; e. g., inceptum; fruitless requests, 
preces; labor, labor). JN. vanus et irri- 
tus; irritus et vanus: fruitless things, 
cassa, orum; inania, ium: to take fruit- 
less trouble or pains, operam perdere ; 
3 Poel frustra consumere or conterere ; 
oleum et operam perderc (the last pro- 
verbially Cic. ad Div.,7, 1,3); saxum sar- 
rire (also proverbially, Mart., 3, 91, 20); 
frustra laborem suscipere. 
FRUITLESSLY, frustra (without suc- 
cess; with reference to the disappointed 
person): nequidquam (without effect ; 
with reference to the thing which has come 
to nothing): ‘incassum (without accom- 
plishing one’s end; mostly when thé fail- 
ure might hare been anticipated; casse, 
used by Liv., 24, 26, and cassum, by Sen., 
Her. €t., 352, are not usual). Jn. frustra 
ac nequidquam (Catull., 75, 1); incassum 








hes. 





frustraque. You take pains fruitlessly, 
operam perdis. 
FRUSTRATE, v. [Vid. To DEFeat= 


frustrate.) Thus this undertaking of 
irs was frustrated, ita frustra id incep- 
tum iis fuit: frustrated, vanus: irritus. 
For “to frustrate a will ;" vid. “to make 

INVALID.” 
FRUSTRATE, adj., vanus : irritus: fu- 
(that can not be supported) : inutilis 

(of no use). 
FRUSTRATION. Vid. DEFeat, s.= 

frustration. 

FRY, s., fétus piscium (their young) : 
examen piscium or pisciculorum, with or 
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without minutorum (Tér.), parvorum 
(Cic. ; examen piscium, Plin.,31,1,1). A 
Sry 5 9 Ry gon arg parvi(Cic.). A 
dish of fried meat, *caro frixa, or 
ao (if small pieces). Vid. To 

‘RY. 

FRY, v., frigére, or (for more distinct- 
ness) frigére ex oleo (Plin.); *frigere ex 
butyro or adipe (as the case may be), or 
frigere in sartagine (in a frying-pan, Si- 
don. Ep., 41). Fried, frixus. Compare 
To Roast. 

FRYING-PAN, sartago: frixorium (a 
pan for frying or roasting large pieces). 
To jump out of the frying-pan into the fire, 
ire ‘eaite de fumo ad flammam (old Prov. 
ap. Ammian., 14,31, 12): take care that you 

n't jump out of the frying-pan into the 
Jire, ita frugias, ne preter casam, ut aiunt 
(Ter., Phorm., 5, 2, 3, Ruhknk). 

FUDDLE. Vid. To INrox1caTE. 

FUDDLE-CAP, 2 Vid. DrunxazD, Brs- 

FUDDLER. BER. 

F peers gerre! ae 

FUEL, lignum: ligna, orum 3; Op- 
posed to materia or materies ; i. e., timber ; 
but arida materies may be used for 
wood): cremia, orum | or 
twigs for burning, Col., 19, 3; Plin., 
12, 19, 42): igniaria, orum (wood for kind- 
ling or making a fire): ignis alimentum 
(for keeping up the fire): res, quibus ignis 
excitari potest (Ces., B. G., 7, 24, 4, of 
whatecer will get upafire). To send out 
to cut wood for fire [vid. To Cur]. To 
add fuel to the flames (improperly), oleum 
addere camino (Prov., Hor. Sat., 2,3, 321); 
incendium excitare or *incendium jam 
factum non restinguere sed excitare; fla 
granti jam alicui rei velut faces addere 
(e. g., militum animis, Tac., Hist., 1, 24). 

FUGACIOUS. Vid. Fuerrrve, adj. 


FUGACIOUSNESS, ) Vid. FLEETING- 
FUGACITY, ' NEss, INCON- 
FUGITIVENESS. sTancy, In- 


acon " tie 
FUGITIVE, adj., fugax (that passes by 
quickly): fluxus: caducus (transitory, 
passing by): voliicer (fleeting ; not re 


maining or ; e. g., fortuna, spes, 
cogitatio) : i ilis (that is not stable, of 
no continuance): vagus (roving ; hence, 
figuratively = stant): volubilis (that 





will change or turn): mobilis (that is eas- 
ily Sele or pre inconstans (incon- 
stant): levis ( ing, slippery). 
FUGITIVE, s., profigus (the unfor- 
tunate man who ts obliged to forsake his 
home, and, like a banished man, wa 
in the wide world, like guy és) ; 
mo or patria profugus : itivus (the 


his own). 
FULFILL, implére: explére: ad ef- 
fectum adducere (to carry tt into act; e 
g.,@ plan): respondére, satisfacere alicui 
rei (to answer, e. g., any body's expectation, 
to perform). To fulfill a duty, officium fa- 
cere, prestare, exséqui; officio i; of 
ficio suo non deesse; officio satisfacere 
(officium explére and officii partes implé- 
re, seldom, and never in Cicero): to ful- 
Sill every duty, nullam partem officii dese- 
rere; toward any body, nullum munus of- 
ficii cuipiam reliquum facere: to fulfill a 
plan, ad effectum consilii pervenire (Cic.), 
or aliquid ad effectum adducere (Liz. ; 
opposed to spe concipere, Liv., 33, 33, fin.): 
to fulfill a command, imperium observare; 
imperato satisfacere ; Sra imperi 
um diligenter exséqui: to fulfill a law, le- 
gem servare: to fulfill an agreement, pac- 
to stare: to fulfill a promise, fidem per- 
solvere; promissum prestare ; fidem su- 
am liberare : he has not fulfilled his prom- 
ise, non exsolvit, quod promiserat: to ful- 
fill our promises to the state, que reipub- 
licee polliciti sumus (or simus) exitu pra- 
stare (Plane. ap. Cic., Fam., 10, 8, 3): to 
fulfill any body's destres, optata alicujus 
explére ; alicujus optatis respondére ; vo- 
luntati alicujus obtemperare ; alicui mo- 
rem gerere (to comply with tr suit one’s 
self to his ways); any body's desires, spem 
implére or explére: may Heaven 
your desires! dii tibi dent, Seen dii 


FULL 


dent, que velis! your prayers! tibi dii, 
quwcumque precéris ! to be fulfilled ; i. 
e., to have the expected result, evenire ; eva- 
dere (e. g., dreams are fulfilled, somnia or 
quz somniavimus, evadunt). Any body's 
prophecy is fulfilled, aliquis non falsus va- 
tes fuit; ab aliquo predictum est fore eos 
eventus rerum, qui acciderunt: to fulfill 
any body’s vows, vota ad bonos exitus du- 
cere (of the god who grants the request) ; 
votum solvere, dissolvere (of the person 
who pays his vow). To fulfill his destiny, 
fata implére (Liv., 1, 7). 

FULFILLING, conservatio (observ- 

FULFILLMENT, ; ance, e. g., of one's 
dutics): exitus: eventus (¢ssue, result ; 
to which bonus or secundus may be added) : 
exsecutio: peractio (the execution, accom- 
plishment): absolutio: pertectio (the state 
of perfection). JN. absolutio perfectio- 
que: confectio (completion) : consumma- 
tio (consummation). May Jupiter grant 
the fulfillment of my wishes, utinam Juppi- 
ter mea Vota rata esse jubeat. 


FULGENCY or FULGOR. Vid. 
BriGHTNEss, SPLENDOR. 
FULGENT, 


FULGID. via. BRIGHT. 


FULIGINOUS, fuligineus (sooty, soot- 
colored ; e. g., nubes, Petron., color, Arn.). 
FULL. || Filled with any thing, 
plenus, of any thing, alicujus rei or aliquaé 
re (the proper word. [o3~ Not with the ab- 
lative in Cicero, except where the genitive 
would cause ambiguity; vid. Muret., Var. 
Lect., 17, 4): repletus, of any thing, ali- 
qua re (filled to the brim): completus, of 
any thing, aliqua re (quite filled up) : op- 
pletus, of any thing, aliqua re (filled, so 
that the surface is covercd): confertus, of 
any thing, aliqua re (crammed full): re- 
fertus, of any thing, aliqua re or alicujus 
rei (crammed full; e. g., of a treasury): 
abundans or aflluens aliqud re (abound- 
ing in): consitus aliqua re (planted with, 
&c.; e. g., a wood full of tall trees, nemus 
procéris arboribus consitum) : frequens 
(numerous, filled with people; e. Bo thea- 
trum senatus). Full to the very brim, ad 
margines plenus (e. g., lake, lacus) ; im- 
pletus ad summum (of an amphora, Col.): 
Sull of sublime thoughts, sententiis claris- 
simus (of an author): to be full of wine, 
vini plenum esse: to stuff one’s self full 
(with food), cibo se complére; cibo et po- 
tione se implére: to be full of joy, gaudio 
impleri, perfundi (perfusum esse, &c.) ; 
of anxiety, pectus alicujus anxiis curis im- 
pletur; of astonishment, admiratione im- 
pleri, imbui: to be full of expectation, ex- 
spectationis or exspectatione plenum es- 
se; of hope, certam spem habére: with 
his (her, &c.) eyes full of tears, multis cam 
lacrimis; oculis lacrimantibus: to have 
one’s hands full, maximis occupationibus 
distineri: full of life [vid. Livety]: half 
full, semiplenus: to make full [vid. To 
Fitz.) || Entire, wanting nothing 
to its completeness, plenus (that has 
no empty space in it, in general ; also, full 
in number, &c.): integer (undiminished). 
JN. plenus atque integer: solidus (that 
has no gap, that constitutes one whole; of 
years, days, hours, payments, &c.): totus 
(entire, originally full, in contradistinc- 
tion to the single parts): justus (proper, 
such as it ought to be; of weight, height, 
age). Full (in number), plenus (e. g., le- 
gio, not completus) : justus (that has the 
full or proper number to constitute one 
whole): integer (vid. above): frequens (as- 
sembled in proper number ; e. g., senate). 
The full interest, usura solida: of full age 
pos. AGE]: full power, potestas aliquid 
aciendi: infinita hcentia: arbitratus (cf. 
Kritz, Sall., Jug.,105,1): to give any body 
full power, alicui alicujus rei faciends 1i- 
centiam dare or permittere (cf. Cic., Verr., 
3, 94, 220; Sall., Jug., 103, 2); infinitam 
licentiam alicui dare: to do any thing, al- 
icujus arbitrio rem gerendam tradere or 
committere. (Vid. PLENIPOTENTIARY.] 
To have full authority from any body, man- 
data habére ab aliquo: at full speed, inci- 
tato cursu: at full gallop, equo citato or 
admisso : a fill excuse, idonea excusatio ; 
obably cogere. Full dress, dierum sol- 
emnium vestis (after Col., 12, 3, 1), or 
vestis oes (kept for grand occasions, 





FULL 


Tib.). ||Having a breadth of sound, 
plenus, plenior (opposed to exilis; e. g., 
vox: ampla vox, Gell.): a voice that is 
too fuil, sonus (vocis) nimium plenus : to 
have a@ full voice, voce plenum esse: a 
man with a full voice, homo plenior voce. 
|| Having a depth of color, satur (co- 
lor, Plin., 37, 10, 61). || Omitting no 
particulars; given in detail (of nar- 
ratives, &c.), plenus (full): accuratus 
(careful): multus: longus (multus, with 
reference to the number of words used ; lon- 
gus, with reference to the matter ; both im- 
plying too full): copiosus, or (stronger) 
uber, uberior (containing a rich supply 
of facts, &c.): verbosus (wordy): fusus 
(pouring itself out, as it were; opposed to 
what is compressed, concise, abrupt ; a po- 
em, speech, author, &c.). A full proof, ar- 
gumentatio plena et perfecta: to give any 
body a full account (by letter), accurate, 
diligenter, multis verbis scribere; of any 
thing, quam diligentissime scribere de al- 
iqua re ad aliquem; latius perscribere al- 
iquid: to speak at full length, copiose et 
abundanter loqui: ts relate any thing at 
full length, ordine narrare (to go into de- 
tail, relating each occurrence in its order) : 
to discuss at full length, uberius or fusius 
disputare, dicere ; latius et fusius dissere- 
re; accurate disputare: to give a full ex- 
planation of any thing), aliquid accurate 
or pluribus verbis explicare: to quote any 
body's words at full length, * alicujus ver- 
ba omnia dare: to have a full knowledge 
(vid. KNOWLEDGE]. || With reference 
to the memory or mind that is full 
to overflowing with a subject. Any 
body is full of any thing, aliquis totus hoc 
scaturit (Cel. ap. Cic., Fam., 8, 4, 2); ali- 
quis aliquid semper in ore habet: every 
body is full of, &c., aliquis or aliquid in 
omnium ore (et sermone) est; aliquis or 
aliquid per omnium ora fertur (for good 
or evil, tota cantari urbe, f Hor.): the whole 
town. or country is full of any thing, ali- 
quid tota urbe or regione percelebratur. 
|| Wide, large (of a dress), laxus (e. 
g., toga). || Seen in its broadest di- 
mension: a full face, adversa facies 
(Quint. 2, 13, 9): tota facies (id. ib., 12; 
opposed to imaginem alicujus latere tan- 
tum uno ostendere). 

FULL, s.,*justamensura. [Vid. Fuxr- 
NnEss.] To pay any body in full, solidum 
suum alicui solvere (Cic., Rabir., 17, 40): 
to claim paument in full, solidum petere ; 
suum totum exigere (both Quint., 5, 10, 
105): to give any body a receipt in full, 
*apdcha testari solidum suum sibi sola- 
tum esse or se accepisse: a receipt in full, 
perhaps * solidi accepti apdcha; ‘but apd- 
cha only is mostly sufficient. To the full; 
vid. FULLY. 

FULL, v. || Zo thicken (cloth) ina 
mill, probably cogere, since coactilia = 
cloth so thickened. ||T'0 cleanse, whit- 
en, &c., cloth, curare polireque (e. g., ves- 
timenta; of the fuller, Ulp., Dig., 47, 2, 
12): album or candidum tacere (the great 
business of the fuller at Rome being to 
“whiten” the robes of candidates for the 
great magistracies, &v.; hence, Liv., 4, 25, 
legem promulgare, ne cui album in vesti- 
mentum addere petitionis liceret causd) : 
detergére (to cleanse from stains, &c.). 

FULL-BLOODED, sanguine multo (e. 
g., homines, Vitr., 6, 1). 

FULL-BLOWN, || Propr. (of flowers), 
apertus, expansus: dehiscens. || Im- 
propr., vid. Tumip, INFLATED. 

FULL-BODIED (of wine), plenum vi- 
num (strong, Cels.). 

FULL-BRED, generosus (e. g., equus, 
Quint., 5,11, 4) : nobilis (e. g., mare, equa). 
Twenty thousand full-bred brood mares 
were sent into Macedonia, viginti mi lia no- 
bilium equarum in Macedoniam misga ad 
genus faciendum. 

FULL-EARED, * plenus gspicarum. 

FULL-FED, multo cibo et potione com- 
pletus (Cic.): cibo (vinoque) gravatus 
(Liv.): vino atque epulis oneratus. 

FULL-GROWN, adultus: adultd sta- 
te: adult wtatis. A full-grown man or 
person, pubes (genitive, éris): full-grown 
youths, robusti juvenes. 

FULL-LENGTH, iconicus (eixoviKds, 
technical term; vid. Plin., 34, 4,9; 35, 8, 


‘nicum pingere. Loo 
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34; e. g., @ full-length figure, effigies ico- 
nica; simulacrum iconicum, especially if 
of stone, plaster, “&c.): statua iconica (a 
statue as large as life). To take a full 
length portrait of Se body, aliquem ico- 
ing-glasses in which 
a man may see a full-length image of 
himself, specula totis paria corporibus, 

FULL MOON, plenilunium (also used 
in the plural): lanaplena. Jt happened to 
be full moon, ea nocte accidit, ut esset 
plena luna: at the full moon, quum im- 
wietae luna (opposed to quum inchoatur 

una). 

FULL-SUMMED. Vid. “full in num- 
ber,” in FULL. 

FULLER, fullo: coactor linarius (In- 
script. Grut., 648, 3). A fuller’s shop, tul- 
lonica: a fuller’s business or trade, fullo- 
nica: to carry on the business or trade of 
a fuller, fullonicam facere; vestimenta 
curare polireque (Ulp.). 

FULLER’S EARTH, creta fullonia. 

FULLING (of cloth), fullonica: fullo- 
nia ars (Plin.). 

FULLING-MILL, fullonica (sc. offici- 
na). Fulling-milis, fullonia, orum (Uip.). 

FULLNESS, plenitas (as quality, when 
any thing is full): plenitudo (the lasting 
condition, e. g., of a body, &c.; i e., its 
thickness). || IMPROPR.; @. g., to pray 
from the fullness of one’s heart, * ex ani- 
mo fundere preces. || Fullness (as 
disease), implementum (e. g., capitis, 
Cal. Aur, Tard. 1, 5). || Fullness, 
(a) of color, saturitas (Plin., 9, 39, 64). 
(B) Of sound, plenus sonus: gra- 
vitas lingues, Cic., De Or., 3, 11, 42, 7s @ 
faulty fullness; a heaviness or thickness 
of utterance. 

FULLY, plene: integre : absolute [Syn. 
in FULL] : accurate (carefully ; e. g., scri- 
bere): perfecte (perfectly): omnino (en- 
tirely, in every respect ; oppesed to magna 
ex parte, &c.): prorsus (entirely, without 
exception; €. g. prorsus omnes): plane: 
in or per omnes partes: per omnia (in 
every respect): penitus: funditus: radici- 
tus (thoroughly, from the very bottom of the 
thing): cumulate (in heaped up (= very 
abundant] measure, Cic.). To accomplish 
any thing fully, aliquid plene perficere : 
to express any thing fully so, plene et per- 
fecte sic dicere aliquid. 

FULMAR, Procellaria * glacialis (Linn.). 

FULMINATE, intonare (Cic., Liv., of a 
speaker): tonare (Cic.; of Pericles: to- 
nare verba, ¢ Propert.. To fulminate 
threats against any body, * verborum ful- 
mine or f‘..minibus percellere aliquem ; 
verboru.n 97 suum fulmen intentare ali- 
cui <after Lin, 6, 39, dictatorium fulmen 
sibi intentetm); minas jactare (Cic.); 
minas intendere alicui (Tac.) ; terrére al 
iquem minis (Enz.). 

FULMINATION, verborum fulmina 
(Cic., Fam., 9, 21, 1, quoting an expression 
of Patus’s): fulmen (e. g., verborum, su- 
um, &c.) alicui intentatum (of. Liv., 6, 39). 
To imitate any body's fulminations, alicu- 
jus verborum fulimina imitari (Petus, ap. 
Cic., Fam., 9, 21, 1). <Any body 2tters 
these fulminations, hec intdnat aliquis, 
plenus irae (Liv., 3, 48). 

FULSOME, fastidium creans or affé- 
rens: teter (nauseous ; of smell, taste, looks; 
e. g., sapor, odor, &c.) : molestus (creating 
displeasure) : putidus (offensive) : odiosus 
(troublesome) intolerabilis (unbearable), 
Fuilsome flattery, assentatio nimia or mo- 
lesta. 

FULSOMELY, odiose: putide: moles- 
te [Syn. in FuLsomE]. : 

FUMBLE, * leve, rustice, imperite, &c. 
(according to the meaning) manibus con- 
trectare (to handle awkwardly). To fum- 
ble in one’s pocket, * manum in imam fun- 
dam raptim perturbateque demittere (or 
in imam crumenam, inimum sinum [vid. 
ete, | ). If the patient fumbles with 
his blanket, si ger in lodice floccos legit 
(picks at it; after Cels.). 

FUMBLER, * imperitus artifex. 

FUMBLINGLY, inepte: incommode 
(not properly): imperite (én an iner, 
enced manner). To do any thing fum- 
blingly ; vid. TO FUMBLE. 

FUME, s. || Smoke, vid. || Vapor 
vid, ; halitus: anhelitus (the fume of wine 
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sleep of the fumes of the wine, crapulam 
edormire atque exhalare (Cic.). || Heats 
of passion, ira: impetus et ira: ira 


To aeake vid. |] To pass 


FU. 
@way in vapor [vid. To EvaroraTe}. 
I To be hot with anger, ira poe 
excandescere: furenter irasci: efferves- 


= stomacho ocunane vehementi- 
: ira or iracundia ardére. 
ws FUMIGATE, odores incendere ; odori- 
bus suifire: to fumigate with any thing, 
suffire aliqua re ; e. g., with thyme, thymo. 


To fumigate any thing, : re 
migare eneral term ; e. 8 casks, 
dolia) : sutfire aliquid : suffitionem alicu- 


jus rei facere (with incense ; e. g., casks). 
PTUMIGATION. 2 suffitio: suffitus (with 


the smoking from below; e. g., to kill bees. 

FUMITORY (an _ herd), fumaria (Plin., 
25, 19, 98; #., 15, 23, capnion = xazvior). 
The common fumitory, * famaria officina- 


tions). In fun (opposed to in aca rapa 
[vid. “in Joxe”]. To say in 
Jun, jocari aliquid ; + ig aliquid per jo- 

cum (for @ joke): ‘it was only my fun, jo- 


* to be full of jocularia funde- 
Pi ele joctiters Us he be cutting jokes; 


&-, Trebatio, Quint,, 3,11, 18). 
FUNCTION, actio : 


as poormed bya maui): sna (pe 


li, ordinum, consulatis). Any body's 
Functions, alicujus negotia, partes, officia, 
or munia: the functions of the consul, ac- 
tio consularis: the functions of oe 
unes, actiones tribunorum ( the 
natural functions of the body, st Ae 
corporis actiones ({>> officium is also 
used of natural functions in poetry, offici- 
um quod corporis exstat, Luer., 1, 337; 
and neque pes neque mens satis suum 
pt facit, sg, pls its functions, Ter., 
Eun., 4, > re 0 perform functions, offi- 
ciis Officia exs€qui; munia facere 
(Liv), obire, or nba Pires paras 
alicujus rei 





Pape 
FUNCTIONARY. Public functionary, 


tratus ( : Gaomo) publi- 
cus (cf. Ces. B. G., 6, : minister pub- 
(e- 2, res ceterique ministri pub- 


] Stock or capital, sup 
2 of money. [Vid. Carrrat, Mon- 
There are no funds to meet this ex- 
pense, * non est, unde sumtus isti toleren- 
tur: that these funds should be reserved for 
the military militare era- 

rium eo subsidio niti (Tac., Ann., 1, 78, 2). 
fae any ch not to have funds,” “to under- 
any thing without ” &c. [vid. 
NEY}. | Money lent toa govern- 

ea #2 alienum publice contractum 


. rise, * erarii fiducia augetur ; 
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' (public debt), or pecunia pul ac4 (or regis, 
principis) fide sumta mutua (borrowed on 

the national faith, afier pecunia sud aut 
amicorum fide sumta mutua, Sall., Cat., 
24, 2) : versura publice facta (considered as 
the state's borrowing from others to pay its 
immediate creditors). To put money into 
the funds, perhaps pecuniam apud princi- 
pem (regem, &c.) collocare (to lend one’s 
money to the king), or * pecuniam publica 
fide mutuam dare. The funds fall, * era- 
rii fiducia conturbatur (after areal 
arce nostre fiduciam, Cic.); or *syn- 
graphe de versura publica caventes mi- 
noris veneunt (the price of public scrip is 
lower) : sesamiae * pretia syngra- 
arcs de versura publica caventium ja- 
cent (after pretia prediorum jacent, Cic.); 
*fides publica est angustior: the funds 
* syngra- 
phe de versura publica caventes majoris 
veneunt: the funds are stationary, * fides 
publica non commutata est: to try to 
raise the funds (of stock-jobbers, &c.), 
*fidem publicam incendere, excandefa- 
cere, or incendere et excandefacere, fla- 
gellare (the terms for raising the price of 
corr, annonam): to lower the funds, * fidem 
publicam levare or larare (terms for 


corn). 
FUNDAMENT, podex anus (the”  for- 
mer the obscene term from “ pedere ;” the 
latter the euphemistic one “anus,” 
orb) : nates: clunes (the seat ; nates, of 
men; clunes, of men and beasts): sedes 
(is amore term for nates). Di- 
“ee clunicul (Favorin, in Geil., 15, 
FUNDAMENTAL, adj., primus: — 
Tius ( first) : primary ; chief ; 
e. g., causa). A fundamental law, lex pri- 
maria: @ fundamental notion, prima no- 
tio or notitia: principium : intelligentia 
or va Aen scientie (Cie, Legg., 
)- A 


ee UND. TAL, s. Fundamentals, 
capita doctrin= sacre prima or princi- 
ca or * doctrine sacre principia. 
FUNDAMENTALLY, primo: princi- 
pio: _Primitus (originally): vere: prxci- 
ise : imprimis : necessario (essentially). 
Syn. in EssENTIALLY.) To be funda 
mentally different, ipsa rei natura diver- 
sum esse. 





simply pormpa “~ pisseca foceral proces- 
the persons who accompanied it 
were attended also with further pomp, as the 
bearing of the images of ancestors, &c.) : 

ey orum, n.; justa bria, n. plural 
(the last duties paid to a corpse, which were 
prescribed by law or adopted by custom) : 

Sepultura (the way and manner of burying 
@ corpse; burial as a solemnity). A nu- 
merously-attended funeral, celebritas su- 
premi diei (Cic., Milon., 32, 86): a splen- 
did funeral, funus amplum, apparatissi- 
mum: an honorable funeral, funus hones- 
tum : to celebrate a funeral, funus facere ; 
funus exsequiis brare: to make a fu 
neral for any body, funus alicui facere, du- 
cere; funere efferre aliquem ; alicui or 
alicujus funeri justa facere, solvere: a 
magnificent funeral, funus quanto possum 
apparatu facio; justa magnifice facere: 

to make a magnificent funeral for any body, 
amplo, or magnifico, or apparatissimo fu- 
nere aliquem efferre: to make any body a 
magnificent and honorable funeral, fanus 
alicujus omni apparatu et honore cele- 
brare ; alicui pompam funeris honestam 
et magni facere to give any bodya 
princely funeral, efferre aliquem sollemni 
principum pompa (after Suet., Claud., 45, 
where, for efferre, the un-classical funera- 
Te) : to give any body a royal funeral, pro- 
pe regio funere aliquem efferre; regio 
more alicui justa facere: to make any 
body a plain funeral, aliquem sine ulla 
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pomp funeris efferre : to order one's om 
Ly ast are nary mate peice | 
sibi vivo et videnti fanus (as 
Emperor Charles V. did ; after Cic., Quint., 
15, extr.): componi se in lecto et velut 
a circumstante familia se plan- 
gi jubére (to cause one’s self, in one’s life- 
time, to be lamented as |B pnedes Repeat 


as Turranius d 
Sen., De Bre. Vit., 20) : giroris pater s Ad 
Suneral, funus exséqui; comi- 


FUNERAL, adj, und de ake composition 
of words ; e. g.. FUNERAL SERMON, Ona- 
TION ; vid. those words. 


epulum funebre or ferale (if a public oan. 
zo ate 6 Sunael fas sepekren ee 
celebrare. 

FUNERAL FEES, arbitria funeris : 
merces funeris ac re (ut be 
retium ob sepedtiend daase Kaka: To 
pstogars uneral fees to pay, nummum ob 
sepulturam dare nemini. 

UNERAL HYMN, nznia: carmen fu- 
nebre (general term, a hymn or dirge that 
ea ae 


in 
owns 3 vid. Cic., Milon., 32, 86) ; also, car- 
men 

FUNERAL ORATION, oratio funebris 
(general term) : laudatio funebris ; from 
the context, laudatio only (in praise of the 

: laudatio mortem 

nis (of the usual public oration). To write 
a funeral oration, orationem ad fanebrem 
concionem scribere: to deliver one, de 
mortui laude dicere; aliquem mortuum 
laudare; orationem habére 


a \Gomadeinbien eee ae 
L SES ee ee 
iarum (the last, 


Porn 


law or Custom) : 
funeral sacrifice offered to the manes of @ 
parent or other relation; exsequiz, prop- 
erly = the train of mourners, &e. To per- 
form funeral rites to any body, alicui jus- 
ta facere (Sall.) ; alicujus funeri justa sol- 
(Curt): peragere fer he 
(Curt.) ; (Plin.). A 

vonuanie of fu ; justi fins 
bribus confectis (Ces.): to be deprived 
of burial and the customary funeral rites, 
sepultura et justis exsequiarum 


(Cic.). 
FUNERAL SERMON. Vid. Foneran 
ORaTION. : 
FUNERAL SONG. Vid. Fouwerat 
Hyun. 
FUNERAL TORCH, fax fanebris. 
FUNERAL TRAIN. Vid. 
PROCESSION, = 


FURI 


FUNEREAL, lugiibris (belonging to 
mourning, or serving as a sign of it): 
luctuosus (full of mourning or sadness). 
Vid., also, MouRNFUL. 

FUNGOUS, fungosus: spongiosus. SYN. 
tn SPONGE. 

FUNGUS, fungus (eatable) : fungus ari- 
dus (used as tinder; e. g., fungus aridus 
scintillas excipit) : pannus (am excrescence, 
of the nature of a fungus, on trees); aga- 
ricum (on larch-trees) ; egilops (on oak- 
trees). 

FUNICLE. Vid. Corp, Fisre. 
FUNICULAR, Vid. Frsrous, 
FUNNEL, infundibulum (for infusion ; 

also in Latin, from its shape, the reservoir 

through which the corn ts shot in a mill 

= the hopper). To pour into any thing 

through @ funnel, per infundibulum im- 

mittere: a small funnel, cornu (of horn, 

especially for medicines: diminutive, cor- 
niculum) ; in the form of a funnel, funnel- 
shaped, * in infundibuli formam redactus. 
|| Funnel of a chimney, cuniculus 

tornacis (Plin., 9, 38, 62). 

FUNNY. Vid. LaugHaBLE, Facer- 
TIOUS. 

FUR, s., pellis (the skin or fleece itself, 
or the manufactured article ; of wider mean- 
ing than the English word). A fur tunic, 
tunica pellicea (or pellicia) : @ dress lined 
with fur, vestis pelle intus munita: made 
of fur, pelliceus or -ius (later only): a fur 
collar, * collare pelliceum: a fur cloak, 
* pallium pelliceum or ex pellibus factum 
(all fur); pallium pelle intus munitum 
(lined with fur): a fur cap, galérus ex 
pellibus factus (after Virg., din., 7, 688): 
fur boots, *perones pelle muniti (with 
fur); * perones pellicei (made of fur): 
fur shoes, * calceus pelle munitus (with 
some fur about it): *calceus pelliceus 
(made of fur; cf. Ov., A. A., 1,5, 16; pes 
in pelle natat): a fur jacket, * thorax 
pelliceus: fur glove, * digitabulum pelli- 
ceum: @ glove lined with fur, * digitabu- 
lum pelle intus munitum: a fur cover or 
coverlet, stragulum pelliceum (Paul., Dig., 
34, 2, 24): with a fur cover to it or on it, 
pellitus: @ dealer in fur, * pellium mer- 
cator: the fur trade, * pellium mercatura. 
|| Coat of morbid matter on the 
tongue, pituita oris (Plin.), or by lingua 
humore defecta (dry tongue, after Ov., 
Met., 9, 567, though this says too little). 

FUR, v. || Zo line or cover with 
fur, aliquid pelle intus munire (to line 
with fur): * aliquid pelle circumdare (to 
edge with fur): vesti pellem or vestem 
pelle preetexere (to face it with fur). || T'o 
coat (the tongue) with fur, perhaps 
* linguam pituita obducere or opplére; or 
*linguam eo, quod ex gravi halitu subsé- 
dit, integere, opplére, or obducere. A 
Surred tongue, salive plenum os (general 
term) : * lingua pituitd intecta, or obducta, 
or * lingua eo, quod ex gravi halitu subsé- 
dit, oppleta, &c.; or perhaps * lingua ple- 
na (a loaded tongue, after os amarum ha- 
ares dentes plenos, Plaut., Curc., 2, 3, 
3 


FURBELOW. Vid. Frounce. 

FURBISH, nitidum reddere: nitidare: 
detersum aliquid nitidare atque rubigine 
liberare (to rub it bright; e. g., ferramen- 
tum aliquid, Col., 12, 3): detergére (to 
wipe or rub clean or bright). 

FURIOUS, furens: rabidus (in a fit of 
tae or rage): furiosus ( full of rage): 
uribundus (acting like a madman): se- 
vus (savage; he whose anger makes him 
lose all control over himself): violentus 
(violent, impetuous, e. g., attack; ingeni- 
um, character); vehemens (vehement, e. g., 
wind, ventus; clamor, clamor). JN. ve- 
hemens et violentus: atrox (making a 
terrific impression; of things; e. g., deeds). 
JN. swvus et atrox: torvus; trux (of the 
looks of one who is in a passion ; then of 
the individual himself): ferox (wild, un- 
tamed, uncontrolled). A furious look, ocu- 
hi truces: to cast furious looks on, &c.: 
circumterre truces minaciter oculos ad, 
&c.: any body looks furious, * ex alicujus 
ore swvitia eminet: a furious onset of 
cavalry, procella equestris (vid. Liv., 29, 
2): furious attacks, impetus crudeles et 
furibundi (e. g., latronis, Cic.): a furious 
passion, a et rabies alicujus: to make 
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any body furious, alicui furorem objice- 
re; animum alicujus exasperare ((33° 
furiare is poetical). To become or grow 
furious, furore efferri, efferari; incendi 
or inflammari ; ira exardescere: to be fu- 
rious, furere; seevire: to be furious be- 
yond all conception, ultra humanarum ira- 
rum fidem sevire; ultima crudelitate 


seevire. 

FURIOUSLY, furiose : furenter: ve- 
hementer: violenter: acriter: atrociter. 
Syn. in Furtovs. 

FURIOUSNESS. Vid. Fury. 

FURL, vela contrahere (Cic.) : velale- 
gere (tVirg.: (3 vela subducere = to 
take them down). 

FURLONG (the eighth part of an En- 
lish mile), perhaps stadium (a length of 
125 paces, or 625 feet, according to Plin., 
2, 23, 21: al. 647; al. 693 English feet). 

FURLOUGH, commeatus. To give (an 
officer or a soldter) furlough, alicui com- 
meatum dare: to take (or ask for) fur- 
lough, commeatim sumere ; commea- 
tum petere: to be on furlough, in com- 
meatu esse: to dismiss on furlough, in 
commeatum mittere. 

FURMETY, oer (general term), or 

FRUMENTY, * puls triticea. 

FURNACE, fornax (to which the adjec- 
tive may be added, to denote what it is used 
for; e. g., Plin. 17, 19, 6, calcaria for- 
nax). || Impropr. The furnace of afjlic- 
tion, (quasi) faces doloris or dolorum 
(Cic.). Any body is tried in the furnace 
of affliction, *alicujus pectus dolorum 
quasi facibus admotis exploratur or pur- 
gatur, or * alicujus scelus dolorum quasi 
igne exuritur (after Virg., An., 6, 742). 

FURNISH. || Jo supply (with accu- 
sative of thing), suppeditare (e. g., the 
money, the expense, water, corn, &¢C.): pre- 
bére: prestare (to afford; prebére pa- 
nem, sumtum: to furnish a lighter diet, 
leviorem cibum priestare; of birds): pro- 
vidére (to furnish beforehand what will be 
required, arma; lignain hiemem). || 7'o 
supply with any thing, aliquem al- 
iqua re instruere (general term for pro- 
viding with what is necessary): ornare : 
exornare aliquem aliqua re (xocpety, dta- 
kooneiv ; to furnish with what is more than 
barely necessary, with what serves for orna- 
ment, luxury, honor, or, at all events, makes 
the person’s outfit fully and beautifully 
complete). JN. ornare (exornare) atque 
instruere; instruere et ornare: suppedi- 
tare alicui aliquid (to procure it in abund- 
ance for any body) : prospicere alicui ali- 
quid (to take care that any body should be 
provided with any thing) : subornare ali- 
quem aliqua re (to supply any body with 
any thing secretly for a secret purpose) : 
prebére alicui aliquid (to supply from 
one’s own resources ; e. g., urbem ei dona- 
rat, que panem prebéret, to furnish him 
with bread, Nep.): armare aliquem aliqua 
re (to provide any body with what is neces- 
sary for attack or defence ; e. g., accusato- 
rem ommibus rebus). Zo furnish any 
body with money, aliquem pecunia ornare, 
instruere; pecuniam alicui suppeditare ; 

ecunid aliquem subornare (clandestine- 

y): to furnish with provisions (e. g., the 
army), exercitui commeatum prospicere; 
exercitui frumentum or rem frumentari- 
am providére: to be furnished with any 
thing, aliqué re instructum esse; aliquid 
habére: to be abundantly furnished with 
any thing, aliqua re abundare; aliquid 
mihi abundantissime suppetit. [Vid.Fur- 
NISHED.] Our men had furnished them- 
selves with one thing that was of great use, 
una res erat magno usui prieparata a nos- 
tris. T'o furnish one's self with any thing, 
aliquid sibi comparare (general term for 
procuring it); providére aliquid or alicui 
rei (with reference to a future need of it; 
arma, lignain hiemem); se armare aliqua 
re (with a means of attack or defence; e. 
., with a stock of impudence, impudentia). 

To fit up, instruere (vid. Cic., Verr., 4, 
5,9; Liv., 42,19): to furnish handsomely, 
exornare et instruere (Cic., Verr., 2, 34, 
84). Vid. FURNISHED. 

FURNISHED. || Generally, instruc- 
tus aliqui re: ornatus or exornatus ali- 
qua re: armatus aliqué re (e. g., gladio, 
muris) : preeditus aliqua re (endowed with 
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by nature, or furnished with by the favor 
of fortune). Furnished with every thing 
necessary, omnibus rebus instructus, also 
instructus only. To be abundantly fur- 
nished with any thing, aliqua re instruc- 
tissimum or apparatissimum esse ; aliqué 
re abundare (to have abundance of it); al- 
iquid mihi largissime suppetit. || Of 4 
house; a furnished house, wdes instruc- 
te: a house completely and splendidly fur- 
nished, domus omnibus instructa rebus 
atque apparata (instructior, &c., Cie.) ; 
domus exornata atque instructa (Cic., 2 
Verr,, 34, 84); domus omnibus rebus or- 
nata atque referta; also, domus referta 
only (cf. Cic., Muren., 9, 20). 

FURNITURE, supellex. (2 >It is like- 
wise comprised, in Latin, in the general 
denomination or term of “cultus;” i. e., 
whatever contributes to the comfort of life): 
res, que moveri possunt or res moven- 
tes (general term for movables ; opposed to 
immovable or landed property). 

FURRED, Vi sah AC Ree. 

FURRY, | §Pelliceus or -ius. Vid. Fu 

FURRIER, * pellium mercator. 

FURROW, s._ || Zn the soil, sulcus 
(general term): striga (a furrow drawn 
from south to north): scamnum (from 
east to west; i. e., across the field ; vid. 
Scriptt. rei agr., p. 38, and 198, Goes.) - 
a field divided by furrows, porculetam 
(Plin., 17, 22, 35, No. 9, § 171): to make 
or draw a furrow, sulcum facere, agere, 
ducere; sulcare; plural, sulcos, &c., fa- 
cere (as the act of men); sulcum imprime- 
re (as the effect of the plough: [G3 porca 
signifies the soil itself that is thrown up be- 
tween two furrows; if these furrows were 
at greater distances from one another than 
usual, the name of such a one was lira; ef. 
Voss, Virg., Georg., 1, 47): divided by 
such furrows, imporcatus : ploughed with 
the furrows lengthwise, strigatus (opposed 
to scamnatus, having them across from 
west to east. Terms of the Agrimensores). 
|| Wrinkle, ruga. Vid. WRINKLE. 

FURROW, v. [Vid. Furrow, subst.] 
|| With reference to the face; e. g., 
your brow is becoming furrowed, vultus 
tuus colligit rugas et trahit [al. attrahit] 
frontem, Sen. Benef., 6, 7, 1): a brow 
somewhat furrowed, frons attractior (Sen., 
Benef., 4, 31, 3). 

FURTHER, adv. (A) longius: porro: 
protinus (further on, forward; e. g., to 
advance, drive a flock, &c.): ultra (beyond 
that to which we have already advanced ; 
ultra procedere ; opposed to retro regre- 
di; and especially of advancing beyond a 
certain point further in discussions, inves- 
tigations, &c.: ulterius, in this sense, 
poetical and post-Augustan prose): fur- 
ther below, infra: a little further below, paul- 
lo inferius. Yo advance further, longius 
progredi, procedere (properly); pergere, 
ad reliqua pergere (in speeches, &c.): my 
information goes no further, ulteriora non 
audio: to extend further (of an evil), lati- 
us disseminatum esse: to drive one’s cat- 
tle further, armentum porro agere: to ad- 
vance further, longius provehere (transt- 
tively); longius provéhi (intransitively) : 
not to be able to advance any further, hw- 
rére: to delay (any thing) further, longius, 
or ultra differre, or producere [Syn. be- 
tween differre and producere in paca 
to advance further, pieetere or progrédi 
in aliquare: to seek further for the causes, 
causas longius or altius repetere: noth- 
ing further, nihil amplius: to desire noth- 
ing further, nil ultra requirere : can cru- 
elty be carried further ? estne aliquid ul- 
tra, quo progrédi crudelitas possit ? (Cic.): 
I say nothing further, nihil dico amplius: 
I shall say nothing further on this subject, 
hac de re non plura scribam or dicam: 
and what further? quid porro? (> Ul- 
tra, from its comparative sense, is some- 
times followed by quam: to advance fur- 
ther than is granted to man, ultra quam 
homini datum est progrédi (Quént.); so, al- 
iquid ultra quam satis est repetere (Cic.), 
|| (B) Further (as used in carrying on 
a discourse, to introduce an addition- 
al consideration, &c.), preeterea : ad hoc 
(moreover ; besides): jam (now again; 
l.kewise, moreover ; porro heing sometimes 
added ; e. g., jam id porro, utrum liben- 
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inviti it? Cic.; of. Pr. Intr., 
ii, 861) : autem (as icle of tr 


adjice, quod (in adding an ctr- 
cumstance, &c., in narratives): porro (vid. 


FURT 
citerior; e. g., ripa): longior: remotior 

‘urther off): disjunctior (further sepa- 
rated from the rest). To grant a further 
deiay, diem iaxius proferre (with reference 
to payments, trials, &c.). 

FURTHER. Vid. ro Forwarp. 
FURTHERANCE. Vid. Promotion. 
FURTHERER. Vid. PRomorer. 
FURTHERMORE, Vid. FurrHer (B). 


FURTHEST, extremus: exti- 
FURTHERMOST, mus: ultimus 
(the last). 


FURTIVE, furtivus: clandestinus (clan- 
destine, without the knowledge of others). 
To exchange furtive glances, furtim inter 


se aspicere (Cic.). 
FURTIVELY. Vid. SrearTuity. 
Pig apis furunculus (Cels. and 


tin.). 

FURY, rabies (violence, madness, when- 
ever the passions rise to such a height as to 
deprive the individual of all consciousness 
or self-command): furor (rage; the state 
of the highest degree of excitement): seavi- 
tia ¢ rage, wing the individual 
of all self-control ; of men and beasts): ira: 
iracundia (violent anger, rage): swva vis 
-alicujus rei (fearful power of any thing ; 
e.g, morbi). [Vid. RacEe.] To put any 
Seay as a fary [vid. Race]: to be ina 
Sury [vid. “to become Furrovus”}. || Px. 
(Mythology) Furies, furim: (>> the 
name of “Eumenides,” “Erinnyes,” the 
poets borrowed from the Greek): the furies 
| ledge (i e., his avenging goddesses), 

ie alicujus: to be haunted by them, fu- 
riis agitari, vexari: the furies do not leave 
any body at rest any where, furiee nusquam 
consistere aliquem patiuntur: invoke the 
furies, that they may avenge your brother's 
crime, furias fraternas concita. [03> Fu- 
ria (as deity). , 

FURZE, * genista tinctorum (Linn.). 

FUSE, v. || Trans., liquefacere : liqua- 
re: conflare (to melt ; e. g., victorias aure- 
as; Le., the gold statues of the goddess of 
victory): excoquere (general term, imagi- 
nes flammis, Plin. ; especially for the pur- 
pose of purifying or refining): fundere 
(to form or using ; from or out 
of pride en Sused, — ll epee, 

que! : liquescere: liquari: resolvi. 
Syn. above. 

FUSEE. || Fusil, sclopetum. To fire 
off a fusee [vid. To Free}. || Channel 
by which fire is communicated to 
the powder in a bomb, granade, &c., 
* pyrobdliigniarium. ||Of @ watch; per- 
haps *fusus (properly ; spindle for spin- 


ning). 

FUSIBLE, quod fundi or liquari 

FUSILIER, miles edn re ag 

FUSION (of metals), coctura: conflatu- 
ra (a agen, Lo tn (the melting, cast- 
ing; e. g., plumbi, Plin., 33, 6,35): fluxio 
(the state when the body is in fusion) : to 
be brought into a state of fusion, liquefie- 
ri; colliquefieri: to bring into fusion, li- 
quare. 

FUSS, tumultus (bustle, &c.). To make 
a fuss, tumultuari (Cic., Cal, 15, 36, quid 
tumultuaris, soror?): to make much fuss 
about any thing, satagere tamquam mu- 
rem in matella (Prov., Petron.) ; jactare, 
venditare aliquid: aliquid mirifice extol- 
lere or miris laudibus efferre (of praising 
immoderately) : what a fuss is made about 
any thing ! quantas tragoedias aliquid ex- 
citat! (Cic.; if exclamations, expostul 
tions, &c., are made): to make a fuss about 
nothing, excitare fluctus in simpulo (i. e., 
to get up waves in a basin, Prov., Cic.); 
clamore exorsum verbis parvam rem 
magnam facere (Cic., Cel. 15, 36): [>> 
turba= bustle, stir; comedy ; e. 
g. turbam aliquam dare ; tarbas concire 
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ot concitare. Without any fuss, sine ven- 
ditatione (Cic., without showing off). 

FUSSY, satagens (once, Sen. Ep.). 

FUST. || The shaft of a column, 
scapus. || Strong smell, odor gravis: 
odor malus or teter: odor foedus: foedor. 
Syn. in SMELL. 

FUSTIAN. || A sort of stuff, pan- 
nus linoxylinus. || Bombastic style ; 
vid. Bomsast. 

FUSTIAN, adj. || Made of fustian, 

the substantive. || Bombastic, vid. 

FUSTINESS. Vid. Fusr. 

FUSTY, mucidus: situm redolens (har- 
ing a fusty, moldy smell, from damp, &c.; 
e. g., of meal). To be fusty, foetorem re- 
dolére (Col.): male olére (general term). 

FUTILE. Vid. Frrvoxovs. 

FUTILITY. Vid. FrrvoLousness. 

FUTURE, futurus (that will be, or is 
about to be): posterus (to follow after oth- 
ers; tn time): veniens : conséquens (com- 
ing, following). IN. consequens ac pos- 
terus (e. g., time, tempus). Future things, 
futura, orum (e. g., to know, to foresee, sci- 
re, prospicere) : [>> venturus is poetical 
only, and postero tempore adverbial: to 
ers rg any thing to a future time, ali- 
quid in posterum differre: to keep for fu- 
ture use, in vetustatem reponere or serva- 
re; conditum mandare v ‘ustati (to keep 
or save for a future time, .% order to pos- 
sess it then; e. g., fruit, &c.): to reserve 
for a future time, in diem reservare (e. g., 
peenas scelerum). Vid. FuruRE, s. 

FUTURE, s., tempus futurum, or 

FUTURITY, posterum, or reliquum 
(the future, following time) : vetustas (long 
duration of time; vid. Ochsn. Cic., Ecl., 
p. 76, sq.): futura, orum: res future (fu- 
ture things, or things to come). In future, 
postero tempore: for the future, in poste- 
rum ; posthac; in posteritatem; in reli- 
quum tempus : éo see into the future, quod 
futurum est scire; animo prospicere fu- 
tura; qu futura sunt prospicere or pro- 
vidére; in posterum prospicere: not to 
think of the future, non consulere in lon- 
gitudinem : to consider the present with the 
future, rebus presentibus adjungere at- 
que annectere futuras: to enjoy the pres- 
ent without troubling one’s self about the 
future, presentibus frui nec in longius 
consultare. || THE FUTURE (tense), tem- 
pus futurum (grammatically). The fu- 
ture-perfect, *futurum exactum (gram- 
matical technical term). 


G. 


ABARDINE, perhaps lacerna: palli- 
um ex coactis factum (of pelt; after 
Ces., B. C., 3, 44). 

GABBLE, blaterare (to go on talking 
about nothing, &c.; cf. Gell., 1,15, extr.): 
garrire (to chatter ; sometimes, but not al- 

8, in @ coniem 


ptUuous sense). 
GABBLER, blatero: pores 4 (one who 
loves to hear himself talk). 
GABBLING, s., blateratus, is: garri- 
tus, tis (both late, Sidon.). 


GABEL. Vid. Tax, Imposr. 

GABION, * corbis terra fartus. 

GABLE, fastigium (to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from culmen; i. e., the ridge 
of a roof): tympanum or fastigii tympa- 
num (4 triangular wooden gable, consid- 
ered with reference to its superficies, Vitr., 
3, 3, mid.). The front of the gable, frons: 
the base of the gable, stratum fastigii: the 
verter of the gable, acroterium (axpwriipt- 
ov): the angle of the gable, fastigii versu- 
ra: any ornament terminating a gable, al- 
iquid in summo fastigio (culminis) posi- 
tum (e. g., columen, Vitr.,4,2,1). Gabdle- 
end, = anum fastigii: to be raised near- 
ly as high as the gable, pene ad fastigium 
pervenisse (of a house; after Cic., Att., 4, 
1, init.). 

GAD, v., ambulare: cursare et ambula- 
re: ambulatorem esse: ambulatricem 
esse (of a woman, to be a gadder out ; cf. 
Cat., 143). Gadding (of a plant), errati- 
cus. “ The gadding vine” (Milt.), vitis 
serpens multiplici lapsu et erratico (Cic.). 

GADDER, ambulator : feminine, -trix 
(both Cat., villicus ambulator ne siet; 
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so villica ad coenam ne quo eat, neve att 
bulatrix siet): homo vagus: homo qui 
circum fora vicosque vagus est (or, a 
woman, que circum fora vicosque vaga 
est; Plaut., Mil., 2, 5, 14). 
GAD-FLY, cestrus (cicrpos) : tabanus: 


GAG, v., preligare alicui os: aliquid in 
fauces alicujus injicere : idly gee 
jus os aliqua re et preligare ic., to 
wrap any thing round his mouth): aliquid 
(e. g., lintea) in os faucesque injicere (aft- 
er Liv., 40, 24) : * os alicujus obturare (to 
stuff up kis mouth, gutturem obturare, 
Piaut.). 

GAG, * oris or faucium obturamentum, 
or injecte in fauces alicujus tapetes (or 
injecta ... lintea, according to what ts 
used ; after Liv., 40, 24). 

GAGE, s. Vid. PLepe 

GAGE, v. Vid. To PLE To Pawn. 

GAGGLE, strepere : gingrire: clangere 
(all of geese). 

GAGGLING, strepitus: clangor: gin- 
gritus (all of geese); also, yoces anseram 
(Tac., Germ., 10, 3). 7 

GAIETY. || Cheerfulness, vid. |] Fé 
nery, splendor, &c., vid. 

GAILY. || Splendidly, splendide : 
pulchre: nitide. || Joyfully, lete: hila- 
re or hilariter : hilari or leto animo. 

GAIN, s., lucrum: questus : commo- 
dum: emolumentum : compendium : 
fructus (Syn. in ADVANTAGE]: preeda, 
preede (properly, booty ; then, general term, 
any gain or advantage which can be look- 
ed upon as a kind of booty; the plural, 
pred, when several kinds of gain are 
spoken of ; vid. Comm. on Nep., Chabr., 
2.3): premium (reward, &c., Gov). 
JN. questus etlucrum ; questus et com- 
modum ; lucrum et emolumentum ; fruc- 
tus et emolumentum; questus et com- 
pendium; quexstus predeque. A &itle 
gain, luceltum ; aliquid lucelli (e. g., dare 
alicui). For the sake of gain, lucri or 
questis causa (e. g., gerere rem); sui 
questis et commodi causa. Jo make 
gain of [vid. To Gary by]: to be ea- 
ger in the pursuit of gain, omnia ad lu- 
crum revocare ; omnia questu metiri; 
quzestui servire or deditum esse: to think 
any thing gain, aliquid in lucro ponere ; 

tare esse de lucro; deputare esse in 
ucro; lucro apponere (Hor., Od., 1, 9, 
14). Ill-gotten gains, male m or -a 
(e. g., male male dispérit; male 
parta male dilabuntur). [©3> For phras- 
es (€. g., to bring in gain, to derive gain 
from, &c.) vid. Prorrr, s. Your gain 
tn this is greater than your loss in that, 
Td hujus rei acquisisti, quam amisisti 
us. 


GAIN, t., lucrari, lucrificare aliquid 
(general term ; to perdere; the 
former also, in ing with dice, Tac., 
Germ., 24, 3; Suet., Cal. 41; both, in the 
wider sense=to acquire, obtain): profice- 
re aliquid (both in a mercantile and other 
respects): acquirere aliquid (to gain what 
one has striven for ; opposed to omittere) : 
conséqui: asséqui [Syn. in Pesta 
vincere aliquid, or absolutely (to conquer, 
carry off the victory, get the upper hand in 
@ contest or in play [opposed to perdere}, 
in @ lawsuit, &c.; either with accusative 
or ablative, or with in and ablative of that 
in which one gains, and with an accusative 
of how much one gains ; vid. the examples 
below). To gain in or by any thing, ques- 
tum facere in aliquaé re: to gain ing, 
nullum facere questum; nihil proficere: 


to gain much, multum lucri auferre; cr 
num lucrum or questum facere : to gain 
imm , Maximos 


i queestus 
facere. To gain at play (vid. ro Wr}. 
You eg gained more in position than you 
have lost tn property, plus acquisisti digni- 
tatis, quam amisisti rei familiaris : ivguia 
any body's consent to do any thing, alicui 
id persuadére, ut, &c. 

To gain a place, &c. (= to reach it aft- 
er great exertion), locum capere (also = 
potiri locum or loco; i. e., to make one’s 
self master of): aliquem in locum perve- 
nire (to get as far as it) : in locum eniti or 
evadere (to ascend to a higher point, to 
reach it ; e. g., to gain the shore, in terram 
evadere ; the aoe, Ort ™m 10n- 
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tis): to gain the open plain, in campum 
pervenire: to gain a batile, victory {vid. 
“to WIN a battle]: to gain a cause 
== lawsuit), causam (or causa) judicium 
(or judicio) vincere: to gain the prize, 
premium auferre (dO\ov édécOar) : to gain 
any body's friendship, in amicitiam alicu- 
jus recipi; in alicujus familiaritatem ve- 
nire or intrare ; in alicujus amicitiam per- 
venire: to gain any body's friendship by 
dishonorable means, in alicujus amicitiam 
se insinuare: to gain the hearts or affec- 
tions of men, animos sibi conciliare : to 
endeavor, by any means, to gain people's 
affections or good-will, aliquéa re hominum 
(plebis, &c.) animos or benevolentiam al- 
licere: to gain people's hearts for any body, 
animos (hominuum, plebis, &c.) concilia- 
re et benevolentiam erga aliquem. || 7'’o 
gain over (win to one’s side, &c.), al- 
iquem or alicfijus animum conciliare (e. 
g., donis, pecunid, pollicitationibus) ; al- 
iquem or alicujus animum allicere (to en- 
tice; opposed to alienare; also, alicujus 
animum ad benevolentiam) ; also, allice- 
re atque excitare studium alicujus (or -a 
aliquorum; e. g., ad utilitates nostras, to 
our interests, Cic.); aliquem ad causam 
suam perducere (e. g., donis) ; aliquem 
in suas partes ducere or trahere (general 
term, to draw to one’s side or party) ; ali- 
quem ad studium sui perducere (to in- 
duce any body to interest himself in one's 
service or cause) ; alicujus gratiam consé- 
qui (to obtain any body's good-will or fu- 
vor): to gain over a judge, conciliare sibi 
judicem or judicis animum: to gain a 
person over to one’s opinion, aliquem in 
sententiam suam adducere, or (entirely) 
perducere : to try to gain any body over 
(improperly), jee a or alicujus animum 
tentare, to any thing, ad aliquid (to make 
an attack, as it were, by way of attempt on 
any body's mind ; by money, promises, and 
threats, pecunia, promissis et minis) ; ali- 
quem or alicujus animum sollicitare, to 
any thing, ad aliquid (to endeavor to rouse 
or incite; e. g.. pecunia; pretio; spe lib- 
ertatis) ; aliquem aggrédi (to attack him, 
as it were, by any thing; e. g., variis ar- 
tibus). 

GAINER. By circumlocution with qui 
lucratur, &c.: victor (conqueror), 

GAINFUL, lucrosus (general term for 
advantageous, &c.): quastuosus: quod 
questui est (of what brings mercantile 
profit; e.g.,mercatura): fructuosus (frwit- 


ful; rewarding our pains with something ° 


that is or may be considered as the prod- 
wce of it; e. g. oratio; cf. Cic., Tusc., 
5, 13, 47.); 

GAINFULNESS. 
PRorFIT. 

GAINSAY. Vid. Conrranict. 

GAINSAYER. Vid. Conrraprcror. 

GAIT, incessus: ingressus. A quick or 
slow gait, incessus citus, tardus: an erect 
gait, incessus erectus: ingressus celsus: 
an effeminate gait, incessus fractus. To 
have a somewhat effeminate gait, mollio- 
rem esse in incessu (Ov., A. A., 3, 306) : 
to havea proud or stately gait, magnifice in- 
cedere: to have a firm and not undignifi- 
ed gait, habére stabilem quendam et non 
expertem dignitatis gradum (this, also, of 
the march of. metrical feet in verse; e. g4 
of a spondee). 

GAITERS, ocrea, plural. Vid. Boor. 

GALA DAYS, dies in aula sollemnes 
(cf. Col., 12, 3, 1). 

GALAXY, orbis lacteus (Cic., Somn. 
Scip., 3): lacteus circulus (Plin.): via 
lactea (Ov.). 

GALE, aura (any wind, not excluding 
strong gales; e. g., aura rapida, stridens, 
violentior, in the pocts) ; also, improperly, 
ventus (general term for wind) : flatus 
(mostly poetical: flatus eestiferi, Cic., from 
Arat.). A stiff gale, magnus ventus. || Im- 
PROPR., aura. The gale of popular favor, 
popularis aura or ventus popularis (Cic.); 
aura favoris popularis (Liv., 22, 26). 

GALIOT. Vid. Gariey. 

GALIPOT, * resina pinea. 

GALL, s., fel (according to Isidor., 11, 
ae Saree properly, the gall-bladder, or the 
ga -bladder with the gall; hence it is nev- 
er used in figurative language for “an- 
ger,” but Es a figure for bitterness, bitter ha- 
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tred, and that only in poets; e. g., the heart 
is full of gall, cor felle litum est, Plaut., 
Truc., 1, 2, 76) : bilis (the gall, so far as it 
is found out of the gall-bladder in the guts 
and stomach, and which, when too abund- 
ant, produces disease ; vid. Cic., T'usc., 4, 
10, 23; hence it is used, also, in figurative 
expressions; e. g., bilem alicui movére, 
commovére): stomachus (properly, the 
stomach, and then, since the gall overflows 
into the stomach in anger and other violent 
emotions = the seat of sensibility and an- 
ger; hence, figuratively = these affections ; 
e. g., stomachum alicui movére, commo- 
vére ; exarsit aliquis iracundia ac stoma- 
cho). Fullof gail, biliosus (3° in later 
writers, fellosus). More bitter than gall, 
*felle amarior. 

GALL-BLADDER, vesica fellis: fel. 
Vid. GALL. 
GALL-STONE, *cholelithus (yoAj, Ai- 


Qos). 

GALL, v. || Chafe, excoriate, atte- 
rere (e. g., femina equitatu): terere 
(tcolla labore, Propert.). || Impropr. T'o 
sting (the mindy, &c., mordére (to bite ; 
of the actions, letters, &c., of another per- 
son): pungere (to sting): calefacere (to 
make a person warm, to gall him; of an 
orator exciting any body by his reproaches, 
&c., Cicero, in conversational language). 
Galling (of words or language), mordax 
(fe. g., carmen, Hor.; verum Pers.) ; acu- 
leatus (stinging); acerbus (bitter). A 
galling letter, literee aculeate: galling 
jests, asperiores facetiw: galling wit, 
acerbitas salis: galling words, verbo- 
rum aculei. || To inflict loss, &c.,on 
troops (military technical term), male ha- 
bére (e. g.. agmen adversariorum, Ces.) : 
vexare (to distress). 

GALLANT, adj. || Polite, &c., vid. 
|| Brave, courageous, vid. 

GALLANT, s., amator (lover): juve- 
nis (or adolescens) delicatus (fine, smart, 
somewhat effeminate young man, fond of 
show, &c.): homo elegans or elegantior 
(nice in his dress, &c.): homo urbanus 
(polished, &c.): sometimes juvenis only 


may do. 

GALLANTRY. || Politeness, vid. 
|| Courage, vid. 

GALLEON, *navis Hispana or Hispa- 
niensis; or *navis Hispana maxime for- 


me. 

GALLEOT, *navis actuaria minoris 
forme. 

GALLERY, porticus (an open gallery 
with columns): pinacothéca (a picture- 
gallery, Varr.): superior locus (general 
term for an, elevated place ; e. g., in a thea- 
tre, eX superiore loco spectare) : cavea 
summa or ultima (the last row in @ thea- 
tre): clap-traps for the gallery, verba ad 
summam caveam spectantia. To build 
a picture-gallery, pinacothécam constitue- 
re. The director of picture-galleries, qui 
est a pinacothécis (Inscript.) || Gallery 
(in a church), perhaps podium (Georges ; 
but as this was the lowest of the terraces 
or galleries in an amphitheatre, it does not 
seem suitable; better, perhaps, suggestus). 

GALLEY, navis actuaria (general term, 


a coasting vessel) ; triremis publica (a tri-, 


reme belonging to the state): to condemn 
any body to the galleys, aliquem dare ad 
remum publice triremis (after Suet., Oct., 
16): to send any body to the galleys, aftige- 
re aliquem remo publice triremis (Val. 
Maz., 9, 15, 3). 

GALLEY-SLAVE, *servus (or, if a 
criminal, noxius) ad remum publice tri- 
remis datus (after Suet., Oct., 16, or * remo 
publice triremis affixus (after Val. Maz.). 

GALLIC, Gallicus. 

GALLICISM, * sermonis Gallici propri- 
etas. Any thing is a Gallicism, * aliquid 
Gallici sermonis proprium est. 

GALLING, s., attritus, ts (Plin., prop- 


erly). 

CALLIPOT, olla or olla fictilis (earthen- 
ware pot, general term): ollula (little pot), 
or * ollula medicamentariorum, or medi- 
camentaria: [3° onyx, @ small pot or 
box of the onyz-stone was often used for 
unguents. 

GALLOMANIA, * nimium Francogallo- 
rum mores imitandi studium. 

GALLON, congius ts the nearest Rom tn 
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liquid measure= nearly six pints ; eight 
een (=1 amphora) =5 pints, Hussey, 


p. 205. 

GALLOP, v., equo admirso, or laxatis 
habénis vehi, or currere «,f the rider) : 
*laxatis habenis currere or ferri (of the 
horse): citato equo advehi (to ride quick- 
ly from one place to another, absolutely, or 
to any body, ad aliquem; to any place, ad 
or in locum); adequitare (general term, to 
ride from one place to another, absolutely, 
or to any body, ad aliquem; or in a hos- 
tile manner, in aliquem ; to a place, alicui 
loco or (ad) aliquem locum): to make 
one's horse gallop, equum admittere: to 
gallop up to any body, equo admisso ad 
aliquem accurrere (e. g., of an officer car- 
rying information to his general); equum 
concitare contra aliquem; equum agere 


_in aliquem (in a hostile manner): to gal- 


lop against the enemy, equum concitare 
permittereque in hostem; equo concitato 
se immittere in hostem; equo concitato 
ad hostem vehi; equo calcaria subdere 
et acri impetu in hostem invehi. 

GALLOP, s., citatus gradus: plenus 
gradus (vid. Commentators on Cic. Ep. ad 
Fam., 12, 16, 2). At a gallop, citato or 
pleno gradu, citatus: to advance at full 
gallop, pleno gradu ingrédi: to retreat at 
full gallop, gradu citato recedere (oppos- 
ed to sensim, &c). At a or full gallop, 
equo admisso, laxatis habenis (e. g., vehi, 
accurrere ad aliquem) : to charge the ene- 
my at full gallop, laxatis habenis invéhi 
in hostem ; libero cursu invéhi; calcari- 
bus subditis ferri in hostem; effusis ha- 
benis invadere hostem; effusissimis ha- 
benis invadere hostem. 

GALLOWS, * catasta ad supplicium 
exstructa, The ancients used to hang 
criminals on a@ tree that bore no fruit, arbor 
infelix; hence to hang a person on the gal- 
lows, aliquem arbore infelici suspendere. 
{=> Patibulum, which the moderns incor- 
rectly translate gallows, was a forked piece 
of wood on which criminals were crucified. 
A gallows-bird (as aterm of reproach), fur- © 
cifer: crux: patibulum: carcer (comedy ; 
vid. Ruhnk., Ter. Phorm., 2, 3, 26). 

GAMBLE, ludere in pecuniam (general 
term, to play for money, Paul., Dig.): alew 
indulgére: studiosissime aleam ludere: 
calfacere forum aleatorium (dug. ap. Su- 
et.; ie, to keep thegaming-table warm) : 
aleatorem esse. To gamble away (so much), 
perdere alea, or, from context, perdere 
only: to spend whole nights in gambling, 
*totas noctes conterere aled: to gamble 
every day and all day long, ludere per om- 
nes dies, forumque aleatorium calface- 
re (Suet.). A law against gambling, lex, 
que aleam vetat (after Hor., Od., 3,24, 58). 

GAMBLER, aleator: aleo (Nev. ap. 
Fest., Catuil.). 

GAMBOL, v., ludere (to play, gencras 
term): exsultare (to leap up, gaudio): tri- 
pudiare (to dance about). JN. exsultare 
et tripudiare (Cic.): lascivire (af cattle, 
&c., and, improperly, of an orator, style, 
&c.): exsultim ludere (of a mare, t Hor.): 
per lusum atque lasciviam currere (Liv., 
of young men). 

GAMBOL, s., lusus (fe. g., undas lusi- 
bus exercére, Ov.): exsultatio: tripudi- 
um. Syn. in TO GAMBOL. 

GAME, ludus (as a pastime, &c.; the 
proper term for the public “games,” ludi 
circenses, gladiatorii, scenici: to exhibit 
games [of this kind], ludos facere or com- 
mittere; cf. munus, below): lusus (as the 
state of one who is playing): lusio (act of 
playing ; game considered as going on): 
ludicrum (a particular kind of game): 
munus (public game, which it was consid- 
ered the duty of certain magistrates, esp 
cially the Avdiles, to exhibit for the gratifi- 
cation of the people; especially of shows of 
gladiators ; the proper terms are munus 
dare, preebére, Cic., edere, Suet.) To in- 
vent a new game, novum (sibi) excogitare 
ludum: boys like games, even when they 
are laborious, pueri lusionibus etiam la- 
boriosis delectantur. To play “a 
game at” fives, dice, &c., ts simply pila, 
tesseris, &c., ludere. Games of hazard, 
alea, « (general term). || Iarpropr. To 
make game of any body, aliquem or ali- 
quid (sibi) ludibrio habére: aliquem lu 


GAP 


illudere: ludos facere 
dere, deludere, or eas ont 


t). 
GAMESOME. Vid. PLayFvt. 
GAMESOMENESS. Vid. PiarFotr- 


NEss. 

GAMESTER. Vid. GamsBier. 

. GAMING, alea (the game of hazard with 
the ancients). Vid. GAMBLE, GAMING-TA- 
BLE. 

GAMING-HOUSE, *taberna aleatoria 
or aleatoris. 

GAMING LAWS, s., leges, que aleam 
vetant: [>>> leges Indi, or alex, 
would denote the rules of play, 

i 

GAMING. TABLE, *mensa_ lusoria 
Lenina term): *tabula lusoria: forus 

ri 


ius (dice-board, Aug. ap. Suet., Oct., 
71). To be unlucky at the gaming-table, 


minus p' alea uti: to lose so much 
at the gaming-table, in alea perdere, with 
accusative of the sum lost: losses at the 


gaming-table, damna aleatoria: fondness 
Sor the gaming-table, * studium alee : 
bo mega aliquid Iucrandi perdendive 
‘ GAMMON. || Of bacon, perna (xép- 
va, thigh of the hind-leg): igh 
of the fore-leg, xeracwy). 

mon, vid. 

GAMMON, v. |] Technical term at back- 
gammon, perhaps * omnibus talis or tes- 
seris vincere. || Impose upon, vid. 

GAMUT, di (6t4ypappa). To 
run through all the notes of the gamut, vo- 
cem ab acutissimo sono usque ad gravis- 
simum sonum recipere (Cic., De Or., 1, 
59, 251). 

GANDER, anser mas or masculus. 

GANG, grex: caterva: globus (of con- 
spirators, robbers, &c., conjurationis, la- 
carci ( 

GANGRENE, gangrena (Cels., and, 
figuratively, Varr. ap. Non.): caries (of 
decay in the bones). A gangrene spreads, 
gangrena serpit. 

GANGRENE, v., TRANS and 
by circumlocution with gangrena tenet al- 
iquid, or * per aliquid membrum permea- 
vit (after Varr. ap. Non.); gangrena or 
morbo eo, “quam Greci ydyypatvay ap- 
pellant” (Cels., 5, 26, 31) affici: ulcerari. 

GANGRENOUS, ulcerosus : * ulcero- 
sus vitio eo, quam Greci ya vay aj 
Ber tee a ee 

° ‘o run * per 
(militum) ordines conrabbias virgis ca 
di; *per militum ordines agi virgi 
cedi. [o> Not fustuarium, which wm- 
'T¥ beating to death; cf. Ulp. or Liv., 5, 


14; and Vell., 3, 78, extr.). 
FANTLET, ares igi 


Backgam- 





= , i ~) or 
certamen (general term for to challenge), 
or * digitabulum (or manicam) humi = 


re. 

GAOL. Vid. Prrson. 

GAOLER. Vid. Jammer. 

GAP, laciina (a hollow ; also, figurative- 
ee nes wan 5: 8 & Prepety) : 
hiatus (a larger opening, that may be com- 





GARD 
pared to ayawning mouth): locus vacuus 
(an empty place). A gap left by any body 
tn @ science, in treating of a matter, pars 
ab aliquo relicta: to fill up a gap, lacu- 
nam explére (both as to space and num- 
ber ; e. g., in any body's property, rei fa- 


GAPE: hiare (general rm f sanding 
e, hi general term for é 
wide open; of what usually is or might 
closed ; hence of fissures in the earth, of the 
mouth, &c., and of gaping with astonish- 
ment; cf. Hor., Sat., 1, 2, 88; from desire 
of food or any possession, corvus hians, 
Phedr.; emtor hians, Hor.; avaritia hi- 
ans atque imminens, Cic.): oscitare: os- 
citari (to open the mouth, or any thing that 
vy mot @ mouth ; prods yawn; and 
of 3, to expand wes 3 ti 
=to sit and gape ; to be listless and inact- 
ive) : omnia stupére (to gape at every thing 
i Petron., 29,1): inhiare al- 
icui rei or aliquid ; inbiantem mirari ali- 
quid (after Virg., Zin., 7, 814, to gape at): 
hianti ore captare aliquid (to gape for 
food, &c.; e. g., aquam, Curt., 4,16). 

GAPER. By circumi: with qui 
oscitat or oscitatur ; qui hiat, &c.: * spec- 
tator stupore quodam defixus ( person who 
gapes in wonderment), or * vectator hians. 

GAPING, oscitatio : do (the habit 
of gaping or yawning, eo Vitio, quod os- 
cedo appellatur, Gell.). 

GARB. Vid. GARMENT. 

GARBAGE, intestina: viscera (en- 
trails): purgamenta (vile parts, &c., that 
are washed or swept away; properly and 
im; ): sordes: sordes et fex (im- 
properly of what is foul and worthless). 

GARBLE, * verba scriptoris non om- 
nia proferendo, sententiam or volunta- 
tem ejus corrumpere ac depravare; or 
*verba scriptoris mala fraude ita selige- 
re, ut voluntas ejus celetur: * ex iis, que 
dixit (or scripsit) aliquis, alia omittendo, 
alia transponendo efficere, ut, verbis pro- 
latis, res celetur: *verbis, que scripta 
sunt, ipsis ita uti, ut ordo eorum visque 
non servetur. 

GARDEN, s., hortus: horti (hortus 
mostly of a vegetable or fruit garden; hor- 
ti, of @ pleasure garden or ornamental gar- 
den, és off into beds, &c.; vid. Cic., 
Lal. 2,7; 7, 25): @ small garden, hortu- 
lus. Belonging to a garden, hortensis: 
to lay out a garden, hortam edificare: a 
garden already formed or laid out, hortus 
institutus: one who works <n a garden, 
hortulanus (late): the keeper or ocerlooker 
of a garden, horti (hortorum) custos ; cus- 
tos horto fructts servandi gratia imposi- 
tus (one who guards the fruits). Garden- 
seat, sedile (e. g., e marmore; ¢f. Plin. 
Ep., 5, 6, 40); stibadium (of a semi-circu- 
lar shape, ib., § 36): the cultivation of a 
garden [vid. HorticuLTuReE}: a bed in 
@ garden, aredla; hortus (so far as it is 
hedged in): a walk in a garden, * ambu- 
latio horti (hortorum); xystus (4 walk 
planted on both sides with shrubs): gar- 
den tools, *instrumenta hortensia; a gar- 
den-knife, falx (in the shape of a sickle, for 
trimming trees, with putatoria or arborea; 
vid. Pallad., 1, 43, 2); scalprum (with a4 
aap pea gue ee 
straight part o, € 0, is also 
called seal depp: 


prum). 
GARDEN, v., hortum colere (Ov.) To 
be —_ of gardening, *hortorum cultu 
delectari. 


GARDEN DOOR, * fores horti. 
eg PLANTS, hortensia, ium 


(Plin.). 
GARDEN-ROLLER, cylindrus («édcv- 


pos). 

GARDEN-STUFF, hortensia, ium (plu- 
ral adjective), or *herbe hortenses (gen- 
eral term): olus, éris (pot-herbs) ; (dimin- 
utive) oluscula, orum. 

GARDEN WALL, maceria horti (Liv., 


GARDENER, hortulanus (late, Ma- 
crob.): olitor (market-gardener): arbora- 
tor (with reference to the trees): topiarius 
(who cuts trees into artificial shapes). 

GARDENING, hortorum cultus: hor- 
torum cultura or cura: *res hortensis 
(as a science; e. g., in a title, “ A treatise 
on gardening,” *de re hortensi, or *de 
hortis colendis). To write a treatise on 


opr. | 





GARR 
gardening, * de hortis colendis szripere 
or 
GARGARISM. Vid. Garete. 


GARGARIZE, Vid. To GaRGLe. 
GARGLE, s., gargarisma, atis: 
late, 


rismatium (both very Theod. ; and 
from the Greek yapyaptcua, -ittov). 
GARGLE, v., i uth any 


iqua re, or ex aliqua re 


rince; e. 2.7 
RGL 


crown, chaplet, or wreath ; a garland of flow- 


Cop., 32; 

cially by priests, Fest., s. v.}. 
decorated with garlands, ara floribus redi- 
mita. A funeral garland, corona fune- 
bris or sepulcralis: a nuptial garland, co- 
rona nuptialis (the bride’s was corolla de 
floribus, verbenis, herbisque a se lectis, 
Fest.): who has or wears a garland, coro- 
natus: to make a garland, coronam nec- 
tere: to put on @ garland, coronam capiti 
imponere : to put a garland on any body 
aliquem coronare; alicujus capiti coro 
nam imponere. 

GARLIC, allium: 
(Linn.). 

GARMENT, vestis (both clothes gener 
ally = vestitus, and a single article of 
dress): vestimentum (a single article of 
dress, @3 @ proper and necessary covering 
of the body): amictus: amiculum (of up 
per ing for warmth or ornament ; amic 
collectively ; amiculum, of a single ar- 
: cultus belongs to dress; 


*allium sativuir 


in general ; 


re (> vestem mutare means to go inte 
MOUTNINZ)» 
GARNER. Vid. Granary. 
GARNER. Vid. To Strong. 
GARNET, carbunculus (a more general 
term, including the ruby, carbuncle, &c.) 
The precious or Oriental garnet, carbun 
culus Care! i 


GARNISH, v. Vid. Aporn. 
oe s. Vid. ORNAMENT. 
GARNITURE. ° ; Vid. ORNAMENT. 
GARRET, ccenaculum superius. Toe 
lice in a garret, sab is habitare (Suet. 
Gramm., 9); in superiore habitare cona- 
calo (to live in the upper story, which, with 
the ancients, was under the roof, Plaut., 
Amph., 3, 1, 3); tribus scalis habitare (i. 
e.. to live up three flights of stairs, which, 
with the i was next to the roof, Mart. 
1, 118, 7, speaking of himself as @ poor 


GARRISON, s., presidium (also = mil- 
ites presidiarii ; i. e., the soldiers forming 
the garrison): presidium stativum (the 
soldiers, considered as having their perma- 
nent quarters there): stativa, orum, plural 
adjective (sc. castra, the place where the 

where, asoeoe Na eke if ; 
son any presidio esse yeu 


stativa habére aliquo loco (to be stationed 
there): to be in garrison at Nicomedia, in 
statione Nicomedensi esse: to remain any 
where tn garrison, aliquo loco relinqui 
presidio: to place a garrison in a town, 
in oppido presidium ponere, locare, col- 
locare, constituere; locum presidio fir- 
mare, munire; urbi presidium im 

re: to have a garrison, presidio teneri ; 
presidio firmatum, munitum esse: te 
have a strong garrison, firmum presidi- 
um habére ; valido presidio firmatum 
esse: to strengthen a garrison, presidi- 
um majoribus copiis firmare : to withdraw 
@ garrison, presidium ex urbe deducere, 
abducere (general terms); locum prwsi- 
dio nudare (with the accessory notion of 
leaving it defenceless): to leave behind ene 

SR 


GATH 


@ sufficient garrison; locum tutam relin- 
quere: a regiment in garrison, prasidi- 
um stativum. 

GARRISON, v. To garrison a town 
[vid. “to place a GARRISON in a town’). 
To be garrisoned any where; vid. “to be 
in GARRISON any where.” 

GARRULITY, garrulitas : loquacitas. 
Syn. in GARRULOUS. 

GARRULOUS, garrulus: loquax (gar- 
rulus [=)d)os], with referenceto the qual- 
tty; loquax [= ddodécxns], with refer- 
ence to the quantity of what is uttered. 
The garrulus loves to hear himself talk, and 
tries to amuse by silly, weak conversation ; 
the loquax tries to instruct by prosy, dull 
conversation, arising from the speaker's 
want of power to express himself concisely ; 
loquacitas is especially a weakness of old 
age; Cicero does not use garrulus) : verbo- 
sus (wordy; of things; e. g., letters, &c.; 
garrulus and loquax being confined to 
persons, except in poetry, where garrulus 
ts used of chattering brooks, &c., and lo- 
quax of eyes, hands, streams, &c.). 

GARTER, periscélis (-idis, repeoxeXis), 
or, pure Latin, genuale (tOv., Met., 10, 
593, both general terms for knee-band). 
Braided garters, periscelides torte (Pe- 
tron.). To put on a garter, * periscelide 
crura vestire. The order of the garter, 
* classis turmalis periscelidis, que dicitur. 
A knight of the garter, * classi turmali pe- 
riscelidis, que dicitur, ascriptus. 

GAS, spiritus naturales (Vitr., 9, 9, 2, 
Rode), or, for distinctness, * gas, quod di- 
citur, Gas-lights, lumina, que dant spir- 
itus naturales per tubos circumfusi (after 
Sen. Ep., 90, 25). Gas-pipe, tubus, per 
quem circumfunduntur spiritus naturales 
(after Sen., ib.). ; 

GASH, v., secare, &c. Vid. ro Cur. 

GASH, s., vulnus (general term, wound): 
cicatrix (scar, mark of a gash): hiulcum 
vulnus (t Sid. Zp., 6,7): hiatus (a gaping 
open): stigma, atis (by a razor, Mart.). 

SP, v., anhélare: anhélitum movére 
{Cic.) or ducere (Plaut.): anhelantem 
spiritum ex imis pulmonibus ducere 
(Auct. ad Her., 4, 33): agre ducere spiri- 
tum: spiritus difficilius redditur (to 
breathe with difficulty). 

GASP, s. [Vid. Gasprna.] Any body's 
last gasp, extremus spiritus: extremus 
exspirantis hiatus (Quint., 6, 3,31). To 
the last gasp, usque ad extremum spiri- 
tum ; with his last gasp, extremo spiritu. 
To be at the last gasp, efilare or édere an- 
imam (Cic.: [o=> efilare extremum hali- 
tum, Cic., poet. T'usc., 2,9, 22); agere ani- 
mam; édere extremum vite spiritum, or 
vitam (both Ciceronian). Vid. “give up 
the Guost.” 

GASPING, anhelatio: anhelitus: spi- 
randi or spiritis ditticultas: meatus ani- 
mez gravior: spiritus gravis: gravitas 
spiritis: angustiw-spiritds: spiritus an- 
gustior (difficulty of breathing). 

GATE, porta (gate of a city, camp, &c., 
whether with reference to the opening or to 
the wooden frame or leaves): fores porte 
(the wooden gates; i. e., leaves): janua: 
fores (the large door of a house [janua= 
fores in liminibus profanarum edium, 
Cic., N..D., 2,27); janua, as entrance ; fo- 
res, as the wooden leaves that close it): val- 
vee (are the wooden leaves (fores] of stately 
buildings, temples, &c.). To open the gate, 
portam patefacere; fores porte aperire ; 
porte fores recludere. To shut the gate, 
fores porte objicere (to put it to); por- 
tam claudere (to fasten it to): to break 
down a gate, portam refringere; claustra 
porte effringere: to cut through, hew down, 
&c., a gate, portas excidere ({23g>> not ex- 
scindere): to block up a gate, portas ob- 
strucre (e. g., with turf, cespitibus) : to en- 
ter by the gate, porta introire: to go out 
by a gate, exire per portam: to go out of 
a gate, pedem etterre porta: to stream out 
of the gate, porta effundi or se effundere : 
before the gate, nd portam (at it); extra 
portam (on the outside of it). 

GATEWAY, janus (= transitio pervia, 
Cic. ; arched gateway, arch). Vid. GATE. 

GATHER, s. (in a garment), * ruga con- 
suta, or ruga only; plicatura (fold). 

GATHER, v., TRANS. || Collect, vid. 
jj To Cabal de in harvests, &c. carpe- 





GAZE 

re: decerpere (to pluck): destringere al- 
icui aliquid (to strip off, tear off; e. g., 
leaves and berries): detrahere alicui ali- 
quid (to take off ; e. g., fruits): percipere 
(to gather or collect for use; e. g., the fruits 
of the earth, fruges; olives, fructum ex 
olea, Plin.) : sublegere (to gather up; e. 
g., baccam, que in terram decidit, Col.) : 
demetere (properly, of corn, frumentum, 
segetes ; poetically, of flowers, pollice flo- 
rem, Virg.). To gather the grapes, uvas 
legere ; detrahere uvas ex arboribus: vin- 
demiam colligere (of the general gather- 
ing ; the vintage): vindemiare (post-Au- 
gustan ; also, vindemiare uvas, Plin.); 
olives, legere oleas (Cat.), olivas (Hor.), 
oleam stringere (to tear it off, which an old 
law forbade): to gather apples (garden 
fruits), demere or detrahere poma arbo- 
ribus; legere poma ex or ab arboribus. 
|| Zo draw an inference, ex aliqua re 
colligere, concludere: hence it may be 
athered, ex quo effici cogique potest (any 
thing may be established by argument). 
|| Zo pucker (a dress), consuere in rugas 
(ruge, Plin., 35, 8, 34, &c.). 

GATHER, intrans. || Assemble [vid. 
ASSEMBLE, INTRANS.]. || Fester, vid. 

GATHER UP, colligere (general term, 
also, of taking up for the purpose of short- 
ening, colligere togam, Mart.) : sublegere 
(e. g., fallen fruits, &c., Col.; any thing 
lying on the ground, Hor.). To gather 
up the stones from a field, elapidare agrum : 
to gather (up) the hair into a knot, capil- 
los (in nodum) colligere. Vid. CoLLEct. 

GATHERER, by circumlocution. ||Taz- 
gatherer, vid. 

GATHERING. || Act of collecting, 
collectio (general term, also, of collection 
of peccant humors, &c., Plin., Sen., Scrib. 
Larg.): perceptio (of fruits, frugum fruc- 
tuumque): exactio (of tazes, pecuniarum, 
&e.). || Assemblage, vid. || Abscess; 
vid. ABscEss. 

GAUDERY or GAUDINESS, *cultus 
speciosior, quam pretiosior: * cultis nitor, 
qui non est citra reprehensionem (after 
Quint., 8, 5, 34) : * cultus, qui non tam cor- 
pus exornat, quam detégit mentem: *cul- 
tus ultra quam concessum est magnificus 
(both after Quint., 8, Pref.,20). Vid. Frv- 


ERY. 

GAUDILY, *cultu speciosiore quam 
pretiosiore: *cultu ultra quam conces- 
sum est magnifico. Vid. GAUDERY. 

GAUDY, *speciosior quam pretiosior 
(of dress): *ultra quam concessum est 
magnificus. 

GAUGE, v. || To ascertain the con- 
tents of a vessel, &c., metiri: emetiri: 
permetiri (general terms for to measure) : 
ad certam mensuram examinare (after 
ad certum pondus examinare, Ces., B. 
G., 5, 12, 4), or *ad publice probate men- 
sure normam redigere (to compare it with 
the standard measure, and bring it to agree- 
ment with it). To gauge a vessel, * explo- 
rare aliquid, quot sit amphorarum, con- 
giorum, &c. 

GAUGER, *mensurarum ponderum- 
que examinator (cf. examinator wquus 
ponderum panis, Cassiod., Var., 6, 18, 
fin.) : with the ancients, wdilis (cf. Juv., 
10, 101). 

GAUGING, *mensurarum examinatio, 

GAUGING-ROD, *virgula mensuralis 
(after mensuralis linea, Sicul., Fl., p. 19, 
ed. Goes.). 

GAUNT, macer: pregrandi macie tor- 
ridus (Cic., Agrar., 2, 34, extr.) strigosus 
(lean, sinewy ; with no spare flesh): * pro- 
cérus et macer (tall and lean). 

GAUNTLET. Vid. Ganrvet. 

GAUZE, textum tenuissimum. 

GAWKY. Vid. AwkKwarp. 

GAY. || Cheerful, vid. || Bright, 
&c. (of colors, dress, &c.), clarus (bright ; 
e. g. color): lucidus: splendidus (e. g., 
lucida vestis, Plin.; splendida vestis, Pe- 
tron.) : nitidus (bright): lwtus (cheerful ; 
nitida, leta; opposed to horrida, inculta, 
Cic., Or. 11): varius (having several col- 
ors; hence, by inference, “ gay;” of dress, 
&c.). 

eae red Vid. RESTS GAILy. 

GAZE, v. To gaze at or upon any thing, 
spectare: aspectare: contemplari, intue- 
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ri, contuer aliquem or aliquid [Syw. in 
CONTEMPLATE}. To gaze aly, S&Cy 
at any thing, obtutum figere in aliqué re 
(Cic., N. D., 2, 24, but_in pony): defixis 
oculis intueri aliquid; defigere oculos in 
aliqua re (e. g., in vultu regis, Curt.; in 
te, Ov. In Cicero it is only figurative, in 
possessiones alicujusy: oculos non mo- 
vére or non dejicere a re: oculi habitant 
in re: admirari (to gaze at with , 
tion) [vid. ConTEMPLATE]: [>> quam 
maxime intentis oculis contemplari is 
used by Cicero with a quod aiunt; and 
improperly, totam causam contemplari, 
Flace., 11. 

GAZE, s., obtitus, is: obtiitus oculo- 
rum (e. g., alicujus obtutus oculorum in 
cogitando, Cic., De Or., 3,5; obtutum 
figere aliquo, NV. D., 2, 24, is in poetry) : 
conspectus (sight ; mostly with reference to 
the presence of an object within any body's 
sphere of viston; to present itself to any 
body’s gaze, dare se in conspectum alicui; 
to withdraw from any body's gaze, fugere 
e conspectu alicujus): aspectus (sight; 
e. g., to direct their gaze to any object they 
please, aspectum quo vellent.. . converte- 
re). An eager and fixed gaze, acer et de- 
fixus aspectus (Auct. ad Her., 3, 15, 27). 
(==> Intuitus is post-classical, and only in 
the sense of “respect.” In abies hilarior 
intuitu, others read in totum, Plin., 16, 
10,9. To fix one’s gaze on any object, oc- 
ulos convertere ad aliquid [vid. ro GazE 
se || Gazing-stock, vid. ; 

iAZEBO, solarium (any part of a house 
that is exposed to the sun; as balcony, ter- 
race, &c.): specula (as commanding a 
view, like a watch-tower). 

GAZEHOUND, vertigus (Mart.). 

GAZELLE, *antilope Dorcas (Linn.). 

GAZETTE, *diurna, que res novas 
per orbem terrarwn gestas narrant. Vid. 
NEWSPAPER. 

GAZETTEER, * diurnorum scriptor. 

GAZING-STOCK, spectaculum. To ba 
the gazing-stock of any body, spectaculo 
esse alicui (Cic., Att., 10, 2, fin.). 

GEAR. Vid. Dress, HARNEsS, TACKLE. 

GELATINE, * gelatina, que dicitur (as 
technical term). 

GELATINOUS, *juri gelato similis, or 
by adjectives in Viscous. 

y Vid. ro CasTRATE. 

GELDING, cantherius: equus castra- 


tus, 

GELID, gelidus. Vid. Coup. 

GELIDITY. Vid. Cotpnxss. 

GELLY. Vid. JEtry. 

GEM, s. || Jewel (vid.), gemma. || In 
botany, gemma (Cic., Col., &c.). To put 
forth its gems, gemmare: gemmascere. 

GEM, v., gemmare (to set with Jewels ; in 
this sense only in passive partictple; most- 
ly intransitive, gemmans sceptrum, 
&c.; and improperly, “gemmed with 
dew,” gemmans rore recenti, Lucr.): gem- 
mis distinguere (e. g.,a golden cup, Cic.): 
distinguere (to relieve a surface with orna- 
ments placed at intervals). 

GEMINATION.’ Vid. Dousiine, REP 
ETITION. 

GEMINOUS. Vid. DousuE. 

GENDER, s., genus. 

GENDER, v. Vid. ENGENDER, BEGET. 

GENEALOGICAL, propaginum ordi- 
ne descriptus -r dispositus. Genealogic- 
al tables, tavuiee, in quibus families nobi- 
les a stirpe ad hanc wetatem enarrantur, 
or propagines virorum nobilium ordine 
descripte (both after Nep., Att., 18, 2, sq-). 
Genealogical trees, oréupara cognationum 
(Plin.) ; also, stemmata, um (Suet., Juv., 
Mart., &c.). 

GENEALOGICALLY, propaginum or- 
dine; ordine. 

GENEALOGIST, genealdgus (general 
term, Cic., N. D., 3, 17, 44): * qui in nobi- 
lium familiarum propaginibus cognoscen- 
dis elaborat ; qui nobilium familiarum 
originem sic persequitur, ut ex eo claro- 
rum virorum propagines possimus cog- 
noscere (one who has made a study of gen- 
ealogy; after Nep., Att., 18,2): qui famili- 
as nobiles a stirpe ad hance wtatem enar- 
rat or enarravit (one who is writing or hos 
written a genealogy; after Nep., l. c.). 

GENEALOGY. || Of @ particular 
family, genealogia (Messal. Corv. dé 


GENE 
. August., 22): or pro es (the 
‘shoo ‘amily ; vid. 

Soackse or ofthoots of a y | 


no- 
biles a stirpe ad hanc #tatem enarrantur 
{a writing on genealogy ; after Nep., l. ¢.) 
(E> stemma [the tree] et prosapia [the 
kindred] do not belong here). Yo trace 
up the genealogy of families, familiarum 
originem sic subtexere, ut eX €0 claro- 
rum virorum propagines possimus cog- 
noscere: to declare the genealogy of 
Julian family, Juliam familiam a s' 
ad hanc xtatem ordine enarrare. || The 
science of genealogy, genealogia, or 
by circumlocution, doctrina, que in fami- 
liarum ogee subtexenda sic elabdrat, ut 
ex ea nobilium virorum propagines 
simus cognoscere (after Nep., 1. c.). 
GENERAL, adj., generalis (relating to 
the whole) : epson (common; ree be- 
longing to all): vulgaris: tritus (in com- 
mon use; usual every where). JIN. vulga- 
ris communisque: sometimes omnis (€. g., 
a general laugh followed, omnium conse- 
cutus est risus; -there is a general agree- 
ment, ommes uno ore consentiunt). || In 
general; vid. GENERALLY. 
GENERAL, s.,dux: dux belli or exerci- 
tus: pretor (= pre-itor, a general of fen 
ple were not especially of thei: 
land forces, ctpatnyos ; especially in Nep. ; 
vid. Commentators on Milt. 4; but impe- 
rator is also used of foreign generals): 
mmperator (@ general or commander-in- 
chief, especially a general worthy of the 
name, @ great general ; vid. Cic., Or., 1, 
48,210). A general of cavalry, prefectus 
equitum (general term); magister equi- 
tum (in the Roman army): to be a general 
of cavalry, equitatui preesse: a general 
of infantry, copiarum pedestrium dux: 
to be a general of infantry, copiis pedes- 
tribus, or simply oes, preesse: an army 
that is commanded by an able general, ex- 
ercitus, cui prepositus est sapiens et calli- 
dus imperator: @ good general, bonus ac 


fortis, or (egregie) fortis et bonus: the 


duties or labors of a general, labor impe- 
ratorius (Cic.): in the sight or presence 
of the general, in conspectu imperatoris : 
to be chosen general, ducem deligi ad bel- 
lum gerendum. 

GENERALISSIMO, imperator: dux 
summus (general terms). To make any 
body generalissimo, aliquem exercitui 
preticere; aliquem toti bello imperioque 
prewficere; summam belli alicui deferre; 
summam imperii bellique administrandi 
alicui permittere ; aliquem bello prepo- 
Bere: to go any where as generalissimo, 
cum imperio aliquo proficisci. 

GENERALITY, commune: communi- 
tas (of the generality or universality of a 
notion; of. Cic, Top., 6, 29; opposed to 
specific distinction or definttion). The gen- 
erality (=most of), plurimi: pars major 
(the greater part of a whole): plerique 
(very many, without respect to a whole). 

GENERALLY. || Mostly; plerum- 
que (mostly) : fere (as a general rule; gen- 
erally): vulg 


2 Aig adverbs are only used when they 
r to an action; if they relate toa 
subject or object that is to be taken in 
its whole extent, we must use the adjectives 
summus or universus; e. g., to treat a sub- 
ject generally, de re universd agere: to 
write about the state generally, de summa 
republica scribere) : omnino (“ at large,” 
when a whole number is to indi- 
viduals; e. g., quid in Gallia negotii est 
Ceesari, aut ino populo R ): 
prorsus (“to speak generally” = ut paucis 
complectar, after several particulars 

been mentioned ; vid. Sall., Cat., 15, end) : 
ad summam: in summa (the former when, 
after stating several particular reasons, one 
ends with the principal one of all ; the lat- 
ter, when no particular reasons are stated, 
but only the principal one of all). “ Gen- 
erally,” or “in general,” are also sometimes 
used when a@ general assertion is fol- 








GENL 
lowed by the mention of a particular 


case to which the ies 
the ‘orce; hence it is 
uum, the particular case being introduced 


admirari, tum 

GENERALSHIP, indoles imperatorie 
virtutis (talents for a great general, Justin., 
2, 8, 15): imperatoria virtus: virtus im- 
peratoris (also in plural, imperatorie vir- 
tutes, all the excellences which form a good 


general). : 

GENERATION, hominum genus: 2tas 
hominum: etas (general term): seculum 
(the age of a generation of men, by many 
Jfized at 30... 33 years; by the Etrurian 
and Roman custom at 100 years): [= 
yum, a natural term of life, is rather po- 
etical. The present generation, hujus eta- 
tis homines; qui nunc vivunt: sometimes 
hi only (e. g., horum Iuxuria; opposed to 
antiquorum diligentia, Varr., R. R., 1, 13, 
6): to the present generation, usque ad 
hane extatem: to be living in the third 
generation, tertiam #i__.. vivere: two 
good orators have scarcely existed in each 
Zeneration, vix singulis etatibus bini ora- 
tores laudabiles constitére. 

GENERIC, generalis (Cic.; belonging 
to the whole genus; opposed to specialis, 
or quod ad singulas partes alicujus rei 
pertinet, spectfic). ; 

GENEROSITY. || In sentiments, 
spirit, &c., animus ingenuus: mens lib- 
eralis : ingenium liberale: generosus spi- 
ritus: ingenuitas: liberalitas. || Liber- 
ality in giving, liberalitas (gives as 
much as a liberal-minded man thinks suit- 
able to his own rank or the receiver's mer- 
its, without nice mercantile calculation) : 
benignitas (gives largely from kindness 
of temper, that does not wish to enjoy any 
thing to the exclusion of others) : munifi- 
centia (gives rather too much than too lit- 
tle, from the pleasure of making people happy 
and causing an agreeable surprise, Did.) : 
beneficentia (habit of doing good, espe- 

i giving generously): largitas 
(with reference to the large amount given ; 
hence, also, of a particular gift, largitas tui 
muneris, Cic.). JN. liberalitas ac benig- 
nitas. Too great generosity, nimia largi- 
tas; effusio (toward any body, in aliquem; 
also in plural, Cic., Of., 2,16, 56). Splen- 
did generosity, magnificentia liberalitatis 
(Cic.). Generosity toward any body, lib- 
eralitas in aliquem: [>> largitio is the 
spurious generosity of the largitor, who 

eg selfish motive of purchasing 


ors, 

GENEROUS. || Bountiful, &c., lar- 
gus: liberalis (the former of interested, 
the latter of disinterested high-princi- 
pled liberality (opposed to prodigus]; cf. 
Cic., Off, 2, 16, 55): beneficus : benignus 
(benignus, properly with reference to kind 
feeling, but often = bountiful; cf. Cic., 
Deiot., ae? munificus (often making 
Presents without expecting any return). 
JN. beneficus liberalisque : liberalis et 
beneficus: liberalis munificusque: muni- 
ficus et liberalis : largus, beneficus, libera- 
lis: pecunie liberalis (Sall., Cat., 7): gen- 
erosus: liberalis (of persons, and their 
mode of thinking): generosi spiritis (of 
noble sentiments, &c.) : ingenuus (only of 
sentiments). Cf. Syn. in GENEROSITY. 

GENEROUSLY, generose (in a noble, 
spirtted manner): animo magno (with a 
high soul, courage, &c.): large: liberali- 
ter. JN. large liberaliterque: benigne: 
munifice. JN. munifice et large (liberal- 
ly; munificently). Syn. in GENEROUS. 

GENET, asturco (Asturian horse, of 


beautiful action). 
G genialis (properly relating to 
birth or marriage; then, improperly, of 


persons or things that exhibit or resemble 
the ss and festivity of marriage 
JSeasts, festam, dies, &c., but mostly in po- 
ets): letus : voluptatis er jucunditatis ple- 
nus (joyful): suavis (sweet, delightful). 

GENIALLY, genialiter (e. g., agere fes- 
tum, Ov., Met., 11, 95): lete: jucunde: 
cum yoluptate: hilare or hilariter: ani- 
mo leto or hilari. 





GENT 


GENICULATED geniculatus (e.g., cul- 
mus, Cic.). 
GENITALS, membra genitalia, or ger- 


GENI IVE, genitivus casus, or geniti- 
vus only (Quint.). 
GENIUS (demon), genius (a tutelary 


) 

rabilis (Quint. ; of the mental powers): vir 
magni or elati ingenii: vir ingenio 

stans: magno ingenio preditus of the 
person) : an extraordinary and su- 
perhuman genius, vir singulari et pene 
divino ingenio : to be no great genius, non 
maximi esse ingenii. A gentus for any 
thing, admirabilis ad aliquid (e. g., ad di- 
cendum) natura. His youthful produc- 
tions bear marks of great genius, puerilia 
alicujus opera et maximam indolem os- 
tendunt et admirabilem (Quint., 10,1, 90). 

GENS D’ARMES, stipatores corpo 
(as body-guard): *equites rei publica 
custédes (as police). 

GENTEEL, liberalis: ingenuus (suit- 
ing the condition of one who is free-born ; 
mostly with reference to the mind and sen- 
timents): hohestus (enjoying honor, re- 
spect; e. g., of persons, families) : 
generosus is too strong, implying noble 
birth and breeding ; sometimes urbanus: 
comis: elegans. 

GENTEELLY, ingenue: liberaliter (e. 
g., to be educated, to live, &c.) : honeste (e. 
g., vestiri, with reference to propriety, ele- 
gance, suitableness to our rank, &c., 
Varr., L. L., 8, 16, 111, § 31). Sometimes 
urbane, belle, &c. 

GENTEELNESS. Vid. Gentixrry. 

GENTILE, gentilis (Eccl.). Vid. Hea- 
THEN. 

GENTILISM. Vid. HeEaTHENIsM. 

GENTILITY, ingenuitas (the state of a 
Sree-born, mostly well-born man ; cf. Liv., 
8, 28, 4): venustas; elegantia morum: 
dulcedo morum et suavitas (refined man- 
ners, &c): urbanitas (politeness): [> 
gentilitas = clanship, &c. 4 

GENTLE. || Of good birth, inge- 
nuus : liberalis : honesto loco natus: gen- 


10): a gentle reproof, castigatio clemens: 
to administer a gentle reproof to any body, 
molli brachio objurgare aliquem (so as to 
spare him a more severe one, Cic., Att., 2, 
1). || Gentle (of ascent, &c.), leniter 
editus ; molliter assurgens ; leniter or pla- 
cide acclivis. Vid. GrapvAL. 
GENTLEMAN. || With reference 
to birth, ingenuus: honesto loco natus 
(of good birth). To be brought up as a 
gentleman, inzgenue educari. A simple 
gentleman, nihil ultra quam ingenuus 
(Liv., 8, 10). A gentleman by birth, ho- 
nestis aS or honesto loco natus. 
|| With reference to breeding and 
sentiment, homoi aus et liberaliter 
educatus: educatus Ingenue: vir huma- 
Ditate politus. [3 The word being used 
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vaguely, according to the ker’s view of 
the gentlemanly ‘herder mass be trans- 
lated with reference to the particular quali- 
ty implied; vir liberalis: bonus, fortis, 
magno animo preditus (all Cic., Rep., 1, 
5, of persons), probus, &c. (Any body is) 
no gentleman, homo politioris humanita- 
tis expers. A gentleman ought to, &c., 
est hominis ingenui, liberaliter educati, 
with infinitive, &c. (Cic.). The education 
of a gentleman, liberales discipline 
(Quint., 12, 7, 8). A young gentleman, 
puer (adolescens, &c.) ingenuus, or ho- 
nesto loco natus: to play the fine gentle- 
man, valde jam lautum esse: you are a 
fire gentleman, forsooth, not to condescend 
to write to me, valde jam lautus es, qui gra- 
vére literas ad me dare (Cic., Fam., 7, 


4, 1). 

GENTLEMANLIKE, 2ingenuus : lib- 

GENTLEMANLY, } eralis (becom- 
ing a free-born man, as opposed to a slave): 
honestus et liberalis (opposed to turpis et 
illiberalis) : hominis ingenui et liberaliter 
educati (becoming one who is both by birth 
and breeding a gentleman): dignus hom- 
ine nobili (Cic.; becoming one of noble 
birth): modestus ac verecundus (modest 
and respectful): elegans (showing taste, 
&c.; opposed to illiberalis, inelegans) : ur- 
banus (polite). Gentlemanlike pursuits, 
ingenua studia atque artes: gentlemanlike 
professions, queestus liberales (opposed to 
questus sordidi, Cic, Of, 1, 41). In a 
gentlemanlike manner, ingenue. 

GENTLENESS, lenitas (opposed to as- 
peritas). Gentleness of temper, lenitas an- 
imi; from context, lenitas only: gentle- 
ness of character, ingenium lene or mite ; 
of manners, wores placidi: mansuetude 
morum. 

GENTLEWOMAN, ingenua (opposed 
to libertina). 

GENTLY, lente: tranquille: quicte: 
sedate : sedato animo: placide Ce. g,, ire, 
progrédi, forem aperire) : sedate placide- 
ie placide et sedate (e. g., loqui, terre 

olorem): patienter: aquo animo: mo- 
dice (with due equanimity) : leniter : pla- 
cide leniterque ( gently, slowly, slowly and 
gently ; e. g., procedere): paullatim: pe- 
detentim (gradually). Gently! modera- 
tius, oro (curre, rem age! &c.; vid. Ov., 
Met. 1, 510). To open the door gently, 
suspensad manu blande flectere cardinem 
(Quint., Decl., 1, 13; vid., also, placide 
above). Syn. in GENTLE. 

GENTRY. The gentry, omnes ingenui 
(all the free-born and respectable) : hones- 
to loco orti or nati. All the gentry, from 
the highest to the lowest, omnis ingenuorum 
multitudo etiam tenuissimorum ( Cic., 


Cat., 4, 7, 16). 

GENUFLEXION, * genuum flexura, or 
by circumlocution, genua curvata (cf. Am- 
mian., 17, 10, 3). 

GENUINE, verus (true ; also of writ- 
ings, tot enim sunt veri Bruti libri, Cic., 
Or., 2, 55, 224): probus (e. g., argentum 
probum, Liv.): germanus: verus et ger- 
manus (e. g, verum et germanum 
Metellum, Cic.; hec germana est iro- 
nia, Cic.): bonus (good ; boni nummi, 
Cic.): sincérus (unadulterated ; of wine, 
&c.): merus (unmized ; of fluids): putus 
(of metals; pure; purus et putus is mostly 
ante-classical, Plaut., &c.): genui- 
nus is * home-born” = domesticus, in Cic., 
Rep., 2,15; but was applied to writings by 
Gellius: a genuine edition, * sincera edi- 
tio: genuine virtue, vera virtus: a genu- 
ine Stoic, verus et sincerus Stoicus. For 
“think not to be genuine,” &c., vid. “doubt 
tts GENUINENESS.” 

GENUINELY, sincere: probe. Sy¥n. in 
GENUINE. 

GENUINENESS, incorrupta integritas 
(unadulterated nature): auctoritas: fides 
(credibility). Also by circwmlocution, as, 
many doubt the genuineness of this book, 
multi dubitant, hune librum ab eo, ad 
quem refertur, conscriptum esse: the 
genuineness of a law is disputed, * sunt 
qui censeant, legem esse adulterinam. A 
play the genuineness of which is doubted 

y some, comoedia, quam Plauti esse qui- 
dam non putant (of course, with genitive 
of the author to whom it is commonly at- 
tributed). 
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GENUS, genus (opposed to species). 
The highest genus (including other “ gen- 
era” as species of itself), Samamum genus: 
generum caput. ee 

GEOGNOSY, * geognosia. 

GEOGRAPHER, geographus (analo- 
gous to chorographus, Vitr., 10, 2, 5, 
Schneid.). 

GEOGRAPHICAL, geographicus (yew= 
ypadgikés, late). 

GEOGRAPHY, geographia (yewypa- 
gta); or, pure Latin, tetrarum or regio- 
num descriptio. 

GEOMETER, geométres (yewpérpns). 

GEOMETRICAL, geometricus (yew- 


at agit 
EOMETRICALLY, geometrice (Vitr., 
for which Cicero uses yeoperpixGs, Att., 


, Dd). 

GEOMETRICIAN. Vid. GromEeTer. 

GEOMETRY, geometria: geometrice: 
geometrica, orum (general term): ratio 
linearis (as a theory, Quint., 1, 10, 36). To 
know or understand geometry, geometri- 
cén novisse; geometrid or geometrice 
eruditum esse: to learn geometry, geo- 
metrica discere. 

GEORGICS, Georgica (plural, Gell.), 
or georgicacarmina. In the first Georgic, 
in primo Ceorgicon (Greek genitive plu- 
ral, Gell., 13, 20, 4). 

GERANIUM, geranion (yepdviov, Plin.); 
* geranium (Linz.). 

GERFALCON, * hierofalco (Cuz.). 

GERM. || Propr., germen: asparagus 
(the asparagus-like germ of several plants ; 
cf. Plin, 23, 1, 17; 21, 15, 54): cyma 
(young, tender germ, especially of the cab- 
bage tribe). To destroy the germ of a 
plant, fetum reprimere (cf. Cic., Brut., 4, 
16, Meyer). || Impropr., semen (the seed ; 
e. g., malorum, discordiarum) : igniculus, 
especially in plural, igniculi (the first 
sparks; e. g., virtutum): initium (gen- 
eral term for beginning of any thing): 
f= germen, in this sense, 1s without 
good ancient authority, except poetically, 
Lucr., 4, 1079. To destroy or crush the 
Jirst germ of any thing, aliquid primo tem- 
pore opprimere et exstinguere: things 
apparently unimportant often contain the 
germ of great events, ex rebus primo as- 
pectu levibus magnarum sepe rerum mo- 
tus oriuntur. 

GERMAN. |] Cousins german. [Vid. 
“first CousiIns.”] || Related (obso- 


€), vi 

OeRMANDER, *teucrium (Linn.). 
Wall germander, * teucrium chamedrys 
(Linn.). Germander Speedwell, * veroni- 
ca chameedrys (Linn.). 

GERMANISM, * Germane lingue pro- 


prietas. 

GERMINATE, germinare: pullulare. 
When they first begin to germinate; as 
soon as they begin to germinate, statim in 
erminatione (Plin.). 

GERMINATION, germinatio (Col. 
Plin.): germinatus, tts (Plin.). 

GERUND, gerundium (Diom., Prisc.) : 
gerundivus modus (Serv., p. 788, P.). 

GESTICULATE, gestum facere or age- 
re: gestu uti: gestum componere (of sci- 
enti, artistical gesticulation, especially 
of the “ action,” in a wide sense, of players 
and orators): - gesticulari, post-Au- 
gustan, Suet. To gesticulate at every word, 
gestu verba exprimere. 

GESTICULATION, gestus: [gy ges- 
ticulatio, Suet. Let all excess of gesticula- 
tion be avoided, omnis non viro dignus or- 
natus... in gestu (motuque) caveatur (aft- 
er Cic., Off., 1, 36, 130). Yo make a ges- 
ticulation in sign of assent,, gratificari al- 
icui gestu (Cic., Balb., 6, 14). 

GESTURE, gestus (with reference to po- 
sition; holding of the body, or of single 
parts of it; distinguished from motus, the 
motion of the whole body ; hence together, 
gestus motusque; motus gestusque: ges- 
tus is especially proper to actors; motus, 
to combatants, wrestlers, orators). To muke 
gestures, gestum agere, facere : gestu uti: 
gestum componere (after the rules of art): 
all kinds of artistical pantomimic gestures 
which any body makes at any thing, ges- 
ticulatio: to make such gestures, gesticula- 





ri: one who makes such gestures, gesticu- 
lator (2g all three post-Augustan) : to | 


GET 


be unskillful in making gestures, gestum 
nescire : to make wrung gestures, peccare 
in gestu: to make a gesture at every word, 
gestu verba exprimere. 

GET, v., TRANS. || Z'0 obtain (ewheth- 
er permanently or for a@ time), accipere 
(general term, to receive): ferre: auferre 
(to carry off as the produce of one’s exer- 
tions, &c., any thing good or bad): nan- 
cisci (by chance, opportunity, or any other 
cause, without our own co-operation) : ob- 
tingit mihi aliquid (any thing falls to my 
lot ; similar to nancisci) : impetrare (to ob- 
tain by asking) : adipisci (to achieve by ex- 
ertion): asséqui (to obtain an object for 
which ary body has striven): conséqui (to 
obtain an object one has desired, with or 
without assistance; a more general term 
than asséqui): acquirere (to acquire or 
win what one has sought with great éxer 
tion) : obtinére (to obtain and keep posses 
sion of any thing against reat opposi- 
tion): sortiri: sorte nancisci: sortem al- 
icujus rei nancisci (to get or obtain by lot): 
potiri aliqua re or (rare) aliquid (to get 
into any body's power): compdtem fieri 
alicujus rei (to obtain possession of, €. g4 
one’s wish): incidere in aliquid: corripi, 
tentari aliqua re (to fall into, especially in- 
to diseases) : augeri aliqua re (¢o be blessed 
with any thong, as with riches, children) : 
querere (obtatn by seeking ; e. g., victum, 
gloriam, gratiam ad populum): parare: 
comparare (provide ; procure by one’s own 
means ; also = to get any thing ready 
[vid. below], parare convivium, que opus 
sunt ad nuptias, bellum, &c.; comparare 
convivium, arma, bellum, exercitus, &c.): 
colligere (to gather, as it were, good-will, 
favor, &c.): parére sibi aliquid (to beget, 
as it were; to receive as the fruit of some 
exertion or step; e. g., laudem). To have 
Got [on this idiom, vid. note at the end of 
the article), habére: not to get, non acci- 
pere (general term, it has not been given 
to me) ; defraudari aliqua re (to be cheated 
out of a thing); res abiit a me (at an auc- 
tion ; it was knocked down to somebody else): 
to get children [vid. Beart]: to have got 
the left shoe on the right foot, calceus sin- 
ister pro dextero inductus est (Suet., Aug. 
92): to get the day [vid. “to GAIN the 
victory”]: getyougone! abi! apagete! 
améve te hinc! get out of my sight! ab- 
scede procul econspectumeo! T'o get 
by heart [vid. Heart): to get a name 
from any circumsiance, cognomen trahere 
ex re: lo get courage, accédit mihi ani- 
mus: to get booty, predam nancisci: te 
get a rich booty, opima preda potiri: to 
get any body’s permission to do any thing, 
ab aliquo impetrare, ut liceat mihi aliquid 
facere (Cic.) : to get money, pecuniam sibi 
facere ; great wealth and great reputation, 
magnas opes magnumque nomen sibi fa- 
cere; great influence, magnam auctorita- 
tem sibi constituere ; ill-gotten wealth, 
male partum or -a [vid. ill-gotten 
Gains}. Zo get acold, fever, headache, 
&c.; vid. the substantives. To get any 
thing from any body, impetrare, exorare 
aliquid ab aliquo (by entreaties); expri- 
mere, extorquére alicui aliquid (by force); 
expugnare aliquid ab alique (éy a@ violent 
struggle): elicere (by persuasive means). 
Not to be able to get a word from or out of 
any body, ex aliquo verbum elicere non 
posse: to get one’s living by any thing, 
victum queritare aliqua re : to get a scanty 
living, vitam tolerare, paupertatem sus- 
tentare or famem propulsare aliqua re or 
aliquid faciendo : you may always get fresh- 
baked bread here, semper hic recentis pa- 
nis est copia: what good should I get by 
telling you a lie? quid mihi sit boni, si 
mentiar (comedy)? easily got, parabilis: 
this may be got for asking, or without the 
slightest trouble, hec virguld diviné, ut 
ajunt, suppeditantur (Cic., Off., 1, 44, 158, 
proverbially) : to get an answer, respon 
sum ferre or auferre; to my letter from 
any body, meis literis respondetur or re- 
scribitur ab aliquo: to get a situation, of- 
fice, munus alicui mandatur, defertur ; 
muneri preficior: to get any thing out of 
one’s head, memoriam alicujus rei ex an- 
imo ejicere (purposely). When he saw he 
could get nothing out of him by threaten 
ing ‘o go to law, posteaquam vidit nihil so 


GET 


ab aliqvo posse litium terrore abradere 
pa deadhamne ea rant 


o any thing, impetrare (ab aliquo 
faciat aliquid (e. g., having got 
stay, impetrato wa sc participle) ut ma- 


nerent, Liv.). -{Vid. ro Inpuce.] || To 
et any thing done, aliqui jen- 
curare: aliquid alicui curandum tra- 


dere (to give it to another to man- 
age, &c.); but,asin English, aperson isof- 
ten said “to do” what he really “ gets done” 
for him by another ; e. g. wishing to ge 
@ ring made, quum vellet annulum sibi fa- 
cere (Cic., Verr., 4, 25, 66): to get any 
thing carried to the army by ships, aliquid 


GET 
making the actors practice tt, &c.; who, 


with reference to this kind ef Rf roche 
up’ =“ wing it,” discunt fabulam ; 
vid. Krebs): apparare (e. g. ludos, of 


eparing all; is necessary to their €2- 
Tavtiony: comparare (e. g., convivium) : 
splendidly got up, magnifice splendideque 
ornatus : magnifice et ornate comparatus 
(both, e. g.. convivium). (§) To raise 
(a building), erigere: excitare, &c. To 
have nearly got a house up, pene ad fas- 
tigium pervenisse : to get up hastily some 
ary building, subitarium edificium 
exstruere (Tac.). (y) To pull up or 
aloft, tollere: attollere: levare: suble- 
vare (lo help up). (6) To make any 
body rise, excitare aliquem (to call him, 
&c.); *efficere, ut e lecto surgat aliquis 
(to d in making him get out of bed). 





exercitui navibus sup (Ces., B. C., 


mihi epistole scribende sunt. 4 
have got” (= to have) a book, &c., is ob- 
jected to by Webster and other writers asa 
vulgarism ; but it is not only thoroug 
tdi: i but may be easily justi, 
“To get” “to acquire” (receive, ob- 
in, &c.); “to have got” = “to have 
acquired” (recet obtained), and so 
“to have,” “to possess ;” and it so hap- 
pens that the sister word has the same 


culiarity in Greek, xr-dopat, “ [get” (where 
the radicals xr to gt, the smooth 
mute x havi: according to Grimm's 


tions of elegance is pretty nearly gone 
by. For other combinations, e. g., to get 
@ny body's ConsENT, &c., vid. the sub- 
stantives. 

GET, mytrans. Vid. ro BEcoME ; and 
to Grow= 

GET, with adverbs, adjectives, &c. (A) 
Trans. || To get any thing or any body 
away [vid. “to Get any thing from 
any tody’). || To get Down (vid. “to 
Reacu down”). || To ga In: (a) To 
get in crops, percipere fruges or fructus: 
condere, or condere et reponere (to store 
them im the barn). (8) To get in debts, 
&c., exigere (e. g., pecunias). (y) To get 
in a store, &c.; e. g., any thing for the 
winter, in hiemem providére aliquid; a 
large supply of corn, framenti vim maxi- 
mam comparare. || To get any thing 
oFF: (a) To get shoes, &c., of [vid. “to 
Putt of}. (8) To get a ship off the 

, &c., navem detrudere (e. g., sco- 

pulo, Virg.). (y) To get any body's goods, 
&c., of, vendere. || To get any thing on, 
inducere (to pull or draw on, e. g.. @ shoe, 
calceum sibi inducere): induere (e. g., 
@ coat, &c., sibi vestem or se veste). A 
shoe that any body can hardly get on, cal- 
ceus minor pede or pedem urens (both 
Hor. Ep., 1, 10, 42): a coat, &c., that one 
can hardly get on, * vestis nimis stricta or 
astricta. || To get ovr: (a) To get any 
thing from any body [vid. above, near the 
end of To Get, TRANS.]. (3) To draw 
out, to disengage, vid. || To get ovER: 
(a) Propr., a wall, &c. [vid. Tro Cum, 
to Cross]. (8) lpropr. [vid. ro Sur- 
MOUNT, CONQUER; and for that “ which 
can not be got over,” vid. InsuRMOUNT- 
ABLE]. (y) To get over a sickness, ex 
morbo convalescere: morbum depellere. 
| To get Reapy, parare: comparare 
[vid. these words above]: every thing is 
got ready, omnia sunt [ad aliquid] apta 
et parata: to get one's self ready, compa- 
rare se (Cic., Mil. 10, 28); for any thing, 
ad aliquid or ad rem faciendam (e. g., ad 
iter, ad respondendum): to order break- 
fast to be got ready at his house, prandi- 
um apud se accurari jubére: to get a ves- 
sd ready for sea (vid. REapy]. || To get 
TOGETHER [vid. To CoLLEcT, Amass, 
ee ot PLD oe dleiy a ab pre- 
parea , edere fu (a , person 
@t whose se it is echibted 801 
dare; = docére, is of the author 





(B) Intr. || To get aBroan (of reports, 
&c.), exire in turbam or in vulgus: ema- 
nare (in vulgus). JN. exire atque in vul- 
gus emanare : efferri (foras or in vulgus) : 
effluere et ad aures homing m permanare: 
to let any thing ga ! [vid. ro RE- 
PORT, TO PUBLISH]: to prvent any thing 
from getting abroad, alicujus rei famam 
comprimere or supprimere. || To ge 
AHEAD [{vid. TO ADVANCE, TO PRosPER]: 
to get ahead of [vid. To OutstRiP}. || Zo 
get atone [vid. TO PRocEED, To AD- 
VANCE]. || To get AMONG, incidere in ali- 
quos or inter catervas (Liv. ; to fall among 
persons). \| To get av (vid. To REacw}. 
i) To gat away [vid. To Escape (from)}. 
|| To get BACK, repetere retro viam (Liv.) 
{vid. ro RETURN]. || To ge@ BEFORE, 
prevenire (aliquem or aliquid ; by taking 
@ shorter road, breviore via, Liv.): ante- 
venire (e. g., exercitum Metelli): pre- 
currere aliquem (to outstrip him): post 
se relinquere (to leare behind). The re- 
port gets before my letter, fama meam epis- 
tolam celeritate superat: he can not get 
before him without great carelessness on 
his part, ut eum precurrat, sine magna 
negligentia fieri non potest (Quint. Cic. ; 
improperly). If any body has got before 
you, si aliquis ante te fuerit (Sen. Ep., 104, 
of an ambitious man). || To get BEHIND: 


_(a) To fall in the rear, ab aliquo su- 


perari: (procul) ab aliquo relinqui. (3) 
To place one’s seif behind, for the purpose 
of hiding, post aliquid latére (Virg.). || To 
get the BETTER Of [vid. TO CoNQUER, 
Surmount]. || To get BETWEEN, medi- 
um se inferre: inter medios (e. g., hos- 
tes) irrumpere : insinuare se (e. g., inter 
turmas, to wind one’s self in, as it ere). 
|| To get cLEaR [vid. “to get or become 
FREE.( from),” to DISENGAGE one’s self }. 
|| To get Down [vid. ro DEsceNp]. || Jo 
get FORWARD [vid. TO ADVANCE, TO PRo- 
CEED}. || Jo get From [vid. TO EscaPE 
from}. || To get iN: (a) PRopr., insinu- 
are se in aliquem locum; or by the verbs 
under TO ENTER. You must get out by 
the same way that you got tn, eadem, qua 
te insinuasti (insinuaveris, &c.) retro via 
repetenda (Liv., 9, 2,8). (8) Improprr. 
Evils, &c., get in, mala se insinuant. Y) 
To get in with any body, insinuare se in 
familiaritatem or consuetudinem alicu- 
jus: gratiam alicujus parére: in alicujus 
consuetudinem se,.immergere (aliqua re ; 
e. g., blanditiis et assentationibus). || To 
et INTO: (a) Propr., locus capit aliquid 
(i can get tnto it): immergi in aliquid 
(of what one sinks into ; e. g., in paludem): 
devenire (into ing bad or wrong ; 
e. g., in alicujus potestatem or manus; in 
alienas manus): incidere in aliquid (to 
all into, especially against any body's 
will): incurrere in aliquid (to run into, 
especially from any body's own fault): de- 
cidere in aliquid (to sink into a state; 
e. g., to get tnto pecuniary difficulties, in 
angustias rei familiaris): adduci in ali- 
quid (to be brought into danger, difficulty, 
&c.): (in) aliquem locum intrare (&c., to 
enter) : in aliquem locum se insinuare (to 
wind one's self in, by making one’s way 
through obstacles, &c.). To get into port, 
portum capere: in portum venire, per- 
Venire: in portum ex alto recipi: in por- 
tum penetrare (Cic.): to get into one’s 
carriage, inscendere in currum (Plaut.,; 
ascendere currum (Lucr., Suet.); con- 
scendere currum (Lucr., Or., Prop.). To 





GIBB 


get into a house, in domum on domicilium 

i To get inte ary with 

body [vid. “to get IN with any 
body" }. tT. ga@ NEAR [vid. To Ap- 
P r=? 8 |] To get orF: (a) From a horse, 
&c. [vid. ro Dismount, To ALIGHT}. (8) 
To gé& clear from rid. TO EscaPE, To 
DISENTANGLE one’s self}. (y) ee 
From the of a fault, &c., de- 
ith a slight puntshment, levi 


ny punishment, pecca 

dilabuntur (Auct. ad Her., 2, 25, 39): I 
have got of better than I expected, pulchre 
discedo et probe et preter spem (Ter. 
Phorm., 5, 9, 58). [Vid. to Come orr, B.] 
|| To get on: (a2) To climb, to mount, 
vid. (8). To advance, prosper, make 
progress, vid. (y) To ga on (¢ 
with any body, commode versari cum 
quo: ferre aliquem: a person with whom we 
can get on well, homo facilis, 
tractabilis (opposed to difficilis, difficilis et 
morosus, intractabilis). || To get our: 
(a) Propr. Of a place, exire: 
&c. You must get out by the way you gat 
in {vid. “get In"). To get out of ones 
carriage, ex or de rheda dere. (8) 
To get out of a scrape, &c. [vid. To Ex- 
TRICATE one’s self from]. (y) To get out 
of one’s depth [vid. Dertu]j. || Get qurr 
or RID of: (a) A person [vid. Rip, adj.}. 
(B) Of a thing [vid. To DisENGAGE, TO 
DISENTANGLE, TO EXTRICATE one’s self }. 
|| Get THROUGH: (a) ProPpR., penetrare 
per aliquem locum; or (to a@ place), ad ali- 
quem locum, in aliquem locum usque. 
(8) To, finish a task [vid. Frxtsu}. (y) 
To get to the end of a sum of money, 
fortune, &c. [vid. TO SPEND). || Get To 
(vid. ro Reacu]. || To get TOGETHER 
{vid. ro ASSEMBLE or COLLECT, INTR.}. 
|| Get up: (a) To rise (including 
rising in price), vid. (8) [Vid. To CLrmB, 
TO shops || Get upon: (a) [Vid. “get 
on.” (8) To get one’s feet, se eri- 
gere (e. g., of a little child trying to raise 
uself from the ground). (y) To get upon 
a subject, in sermonem incidere. || Get 
the UPPER hand [vid. ConQqUER, PREVAIL 
AGAINST]: 

eer pea gi exsanguis funereus 
que color: color idus. 

GHASTLY, pot a sents luridus: ex 
sanguis (without any blood in the face, 
pale from fear, rage, &c.): cadaveros4 
facie (of a ghastly pale complezion) : sine 
colore (either, always or at the moment, 
Jrom fear, &e.; e. g., sine colore consti- 
tit). <Any body is ghastly pale, pallor ali- 
quem facit horrendum aspectu (ft Hor. 
Sat. 1,8 26). |] Shocking to behold, 
foedus (e. g., vulnus, cicatrix, both ft). 
“GHOST, spectram (denotes 1 

ST, spectrum ( € appari- 

tion of a departed spirit, as a supern 
appearance): mostellum (dim. from mon- 
strum, as a horrible apparition): manes 
(as the apparition of a good spirit): le- 
mures (as that of a hobgoblin). Any 
body's ghost walks, non manes ejus con- 
quiescunt viri (Liv., 21, 10; ef. Liv., 3, 58, 
extr.). To believe in ghosts [vid. to BE- 
LIEVE inj. |] To give up the ghost, ani- 
mam agere, édere, effiare (Cic.), emittere, 
deponere (Nep.); extremum vite spiri 
tum edere (Cic.). 

GHOSTLY. Vid. Sprerrva. 

GIANT, vir major — pro humano 
habitu: to be 5 coos umena magnitu- 
dinis propemodum excessisse formam. 
[Se Not gigas; but Gigantes, of the 
mythologi: Giants.” 

GIANTESS, mulier major quam pro 
humano habitu. 

GIANT-LIKE. Vid. Greanrte. 

GIBBER, v., * voce non explanabili et 
verborum inefficaci susurrare (cf. quotat. 
under GIBBERISH). 

GIBBERISH, voces quidem sed non 
explanabiles et perturbste et verborum 


-inefficaces (after Sen., De Iré, 1, 3): stri- 


dor, non vox (Plin.). 
GIBBET, s. Vid. Gatrows. 
GIBBET, v. The nearest Latin expr-s- 
sion is infelici arbori suspendé@re: bxt as 
this does not imply continued exhibition af*- 
‘7 


GIGA 


er death, we must use some such phrase as 
“*infelici arbori (or cruci) suspensum ali- 
quem corvis dilaniandum relinquere (aft- 
er cadaver ...canibus dilaniandum re- 
linquere, Cic., Mil., 13). You shall be 
hanged and gibbeted, pasces in cruce cor- 
vos (j Hor.). To be gibbeted, pascere in 
cruce corvos (Hor.). 

GIBBOSITY, gibbus (Juv.): 
(Plin. ; both =a protuberance). 

GIBBOUS, gibbus (Cels., 8, 1). 
Gibber and gibberosus appear to be used 
only of men, animals, &c.; extrinsécus 
gibbus is used by Celsus of the skull. 

GIBE, v. Vid. Tro JEER, TO SCoFF. 

GIBE, s. Vid. JEER, Scorr. 

GIBER. Vid. JEERER, SCOFFER. 

GIBLETS, * exta anseris. 

GIDDILY, Propr. By circumlocution 
with vertigine correptus. || Thought- 
lessly, animo levi: temere: indiligen- 
ter: negligenter: dissolute: animo dis- 
soluto. Any body behaves so giddily, tan- 
tA mobilitate se gerit. 

GIDDINESS, propr. Dizziness, vid. 
|| Impropr. Thoughtlessness, ani- 
mus levis: levitas: mobilitas (with or 
without animi, ingenii). JN. mobilitas et 
levitas animi: animus dissolutus: teme- 


gibber 


ritas: negligentia: indiligentia. Syn. in 
Gippy. 
GIDDY. || Dizzy, vid. || Causing 


giddiness, asin “a giddy height” [vid. 
Dizzy]. || Thoughtless, levis: levi- 
tate preditus (wanting steadiness of char- 
acter): mobilis (changeable ; opposed to 
constans) : temerarius (rash): indiligens: 
negligens (careless ; opposed to diligens). 
Any body is very giddy, est in aliquo mag- 
na levitas, temeritas, &c. 

GIFT, donum: munus (a present [vid. 
@ PRESENT]; both also general terms of 
that which has been imparted to us by God, 
by nature, fortune, &c., with or without 
quasi prefixed): stips: beneticium (a gift 
to a poor man; a tender, liberal gift = 
to beg for a gift from any one, stipem 
emendicare ab aliquo, Swet.; Oct., 91): 
dos (that which is imparted to us by nature 
or by fortune ; especially in plural, dotes) : 
ingenium: facultas (natural parts or tal- 
ents for any thing; opposed to ars, ac- 
quired talent). Gifts of nature, nature 
munera (i. e., natural parts or talents ; to 
possess such, nature muneribus ornatum 
esse): gifts of nature and of fortune, na- 
ture fortuneque dotes ; bona, que alicui 
natura et fortuna data sunt: natural Eifis 
maturale quoddam bonum (vid. i 
Thras., 1, 3): to possess distinguished 
gifts of mind and heart, * ingenii animi- 
que dotibus excellere: to possess in an 
eminent degree all the gifts of a statesman 
and general, omnibus belli ac toge doti- 
bus eminentissimum esse: to possess the 
gift of being able to make one’s self be- 
loved by every one, ars ad conciliandos 
animos alicui est or inest (Liv., 28, 18, 
med.) : to possess it abundantly, ingenium 
or ars ad promerendam omnium volun- 
tatem alicui superest (Suet., Tit., 1, in.): 
to possess erity in every thing as a 
natural gift, alicui inest ad omnia natu- 
ralis ingenii dexteritas (Liv., 28, 18, med.): 
to possess the gift of eloquence, bene di- 


cere. 

GIFTED (with any thing), preditus: 
instructus. - Richly gifted with any thing, 
abunde auctus ornatusque aliqué re. Vid. 
ENDOWED (under ENDOW). || ABSOL., 
ingeniosus: ingenio priestans: ingenio 
summo: elati ingenii: preclaris animi 
dotibus instructus. T'o be highly gifted, 
ingenio valére, abundare; longe pluri- 
mum ingenio valére; beatissima ingenii 
ubertate esse. 

GIG, birdta, w (sc. rheda, Cod. Theod., 
6, 29, 2, &c.): vehiculum birdtum (gen- 
eral term, Non.): cisium (which was “ ve- 
hiculi birdti genus,” Non., 86, 30). To 
drive to town very fast in a gig, cisio ce- 
leriter ad urbem advéhi (Cic.). 

GIGANTIC, qui humanam magnitudi- 
nem excedit (vid. Curt., 8, 14, 13): major 
quam pro humano habitu (vid. Liv., 8, 6) 
= colossal, vid. Gigantic stature, mag- 
nitudo eximia: @ form of gigantic stature, 
forma, que humanam magnitudinem ex- 
cessit; or oe quam pro humano habi- 





GIRL 


tu: a gigantic work, moles: a gigantic 
building, eedificii moles. 

GGLE, v., sensim a summissim 
ridére (Gell.,17,8,§ 7). [Vid. ro Laveu.] 
Perhaps * risum singultantium modo eji- 
cere (after Quint., 10, 7, 10; mot furtim 
cachinnare, which Gellius gives after Lu- 
cretius, 4, 1172; for the whole passage is 
famule longe fugitant, furtimque ca- 
chinnant; so that they laughed loudly, 
but where they could do it secretly). 

GIGGLE, s., * risus furtim erumpens, 
et singultantium modo ejectus (singultan- 
tium modo ejectus, Quint., 10. 7, 10). 

GILD, v., inaurare (general term for 
covering with gold; also, extrinsecus in- 
aurare; e. g., statuam; also of garments, 
palla, vestis) : aurum illinere alicui rei, or 
auro illinere aliquid (to wash with gold ; 
€..g., Marmori): aurum inducere alicui 
rei, or auro inducere aliquid (to plate with 
gold). Gilded, auratus; inauratus; ex- 
trinsecus inauratus (e. g., statua, Cic. ; 
opposed to solida). 

GILDER, inaurator (late). 

GILDING, auratura (as thing, Quint., 
8; 6, 28, ed. Spald:); or by circumlocution 
with verbs under GILD. 

GILL. || Measure=4 of a pint: the 
nearest Latin measure is quartarius (= 4} 
of a sextarius, or ‘2477 of a pint). || A 
plant (the ground ivy), * glechoma he- 
deracea (Linn.). 

GILLIFLOWER. Clove gilliflower, 
*dianthus caryophyllus (Linn.): stock 
gilliflower, * cheiranthus (Linn.): queen’s 
gilliflower, hesperis (Plin., Linn.). 

GILLS, branchie (= ra Bpayxua, Plin., 
97,6, &e.). 

GILT-HEAD (a fish), many species of the 
sparus (Plin.): * sparus aurata (Linn.). 

GIMLET, terébra. 

GIN. || Snare, laqueus: tendicula 
(Cic., only figuratively): pedica [Sy¥N. in 
Trap]. || The spirituous liquor, 
*vyinum e junipero factum or junipero 
expressum (Pliny calls all such spirits 
from dates, &c., vinum, 6, 26, 32, &c.). 

GINGER, zingiberi (indeclinable neu- 
ter): zingiber or zingiberis: *amocum 
zingiber (Linn.). 

GINGERBREAD, * libum zingibere 
conditum, or libum (general term), or 
crustula, orum. 

GINGERLY. Vid. Nice.y, Cautrous- 


LY. 
GINGLE, v. and s._ Vid. JINGLE. 
GINGLING. Vid. JIncLING. 

GIPSY, * Cingarus; f.* Cingara. The 
gipsy language, * Cingarorum lingua. 

GIRAFFE, camelopardalis (xapndordp- 
dadts) : * cervus camelopardalis (Linn.). 

GIRD, cingere (general term, zona, 
gladio, &c.): incingere (mostly poetical, 
incingi zon4, Ov.): succingere ( gird up). 
To gird one’s self, cingi, or succingi, or 
accingi (e. g., with a »word, gladio or fer- 
ro): to gird one’s scif up (i. e., prepare) 
for any thing, ecxasi ad aliquid: high- 
girt, alte cinctus (s1:"., Sat., 2, 8, 10; for 
which alticinctus, Phar, 2,5, 11): altius 
preecinctus (Hor., Sat., 2, 5, 6; Petron., 
19, 4). GirD ON @ sxrd, succingere ali- 
quem gladio (another) ; ¢ladio se cingere ; 
gladio accingi (one’s self j. 

GIRDER (in building), trabs (princi- 
pal beam). The girders, trabes verpetue 
(running through the whole building). 

GIRDLE, cingulum: zona (the former 
as a pure Latin word, the latter borrowed 
from the Greek; zona includes also the 
finely-worked girdle of ladies): cinctira 
(cincture, very rare, Suet., Quint.: to wear 
a rather loose girdle, cingi fluxiore cincti- 
ra, Suet.). A 

GIRDLE, v. Vid. To Gre. 

GIRDLER, s., zonarius ( girdle-maker, 
GIRL, puella: virgo (as unmarried), A 
little girl, puellula; virguncula; parvula 
puella (Ter.): @ grown-up girl, puella 
adulta; virgo: @ girls’ school, *institu- 
tum, quo puell# aluntur educanturque, 
or *schola puellarum. || Maid-servant, 
puella: famula (serving-maid) : ancilla 
(house-maid cubicularia (Jnscript. ; 
chamber-maid). ' 

GIRLISH, puellaris: virginalis. Girl- 
ish shame or modesty, verecundia virgina- 
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lis: he has a girlish look, puerili in ore est 
vultus virgineus (Ov., Met., 6, 631): to 
grow girlish, puellascere (Varr.). 

GIRLISHLY, puellariter. 

GIRTH, s., cingulum: cingula (the for 
mer of the belt or girdle of a man; e. g., 
of a warrior ; the latter of the girth of a 
horse, as Ov., Rem., 236; of. Serv., Virg., 
4in., 9, 360): balteus (a sword-belt, reha 
pur). ||Compass, circumference, vid 

GIRTH, »v., cingere. 

GIVE, dare (our “to give,” in the widest 
acceptation of the word ; hence=to grant, 
impart, allow, permit, present, offer, yield 
from itself, &c.; also as a mathematical 
technical term: a given line, data linea, 
Quint., 1, 10, 3): reddere (to give back, 
return; i. e., both to give up, e. g., a letter 
to any body, and to give forth, ©. g., a tone): 
tradere (to give up, give over, give into the 
hand) : offerre (to offer to give without de 
mand): porrigere (to stretch out, that the 
person receiving may take it): prwebére 
(to hold toward, to extend: both denote the 
incomplete action of giving): tribuere (as 
the end of the action) : impertire (to cause 
to take part, to impart): douare: dono da 
re (to present): solvere: persolvere: pen- 
dére (to pay): apponere (to set on the ta 
ble a dish, wine, &c.): afferre (to bring in 
addition ; e. g.. ornatum orationi): effi- 
cere (to bring forth, yield; e. g., ager effi- 
cit cum octavo ; then, as a technical term 
of arithmetic, our “to make”): esse: fieri 
(as an arithmetical technical term ; vid. 
To “MAKE, in arithmetic,” for exam- 
ples of efficere, esse, and fieri). How much 
have you given for it? quanti rem emisti? 
how much do you give for your board, 
your lodging, your tuition ? quanti co- 
nas, habitas, doceris? to give a daughter 
in marriage to any body, dare alicui ali- 
quam uxorem, or nuptum, or in matri- 
monium: to give to another, tradere al- 
iquam alii: to give forth, edere, mittere, 
emittere (e. g., a sound, scent, &c.) ; red- 
dere (to return a sound; of a string which 
is touched) ; remittere (to sufferto proceed 
from itself; e. g. a tone, of a string; 
juice, &c., of fruit when pressed). It is 
not given to man, hemini non datum, non 
concessum est: a thing that is not ours 
to give, *res, que non est nostri arbitrii: 
give me leave to, &c., da mihi, followed by 
an accusative with infinitive (or, after the 
Greek manner, with a dative and infinitive ; ng 
vid. Schmid, Hor. Ep., 1, 16, 61): to give 
any thing up for lost, desperare de re: to 
give little for a thing (i. e., to value light- 
ly), aliquid negligere, parum curare: to 
give nothing for any thing (i. e.,to dis- 
regard it), aliquid contemnere, spernere, 
nihili putare: what would I give! quid- 
nam darem! to give any thing for it, ali 
quid quantivis facere, sstimare; quovis 
pretio aliquid redimere velle: to giveone's 
self up [vid. Tro SURRENDER] : to give up, 
manus dare (to admit one’s self to be con- 
quered, to yield; vid. Herz., Ces., B. G., 5, 
31): cedere (to give way): to give rise to 
[vid. “to be the source of”). To give 
one’s self to, &c. [vid. To DEVOTE]: to 
give medicine to a patient, adhibére medi- 
cinam egroto. ‘ 

MIscELLANEOUS PuHrRAsES. To give 
any body a blow, plagam alicui imponere, 
infligere, injicere (mot dare): to give any 
body permission, facere alicui potestatem 
(not dare): to give a vote, suffragium fer- 
re or inire; sentence, an opinion, senten- 
tiam dicere or ferte: to give a party, din- 
ner-party, facere coenam (not dare): to 
give any body a subject to work on, pone- 
re or proponere (not dare) alicui rem trac- 
tandam: to give a person a letter (of the 
bearer), reddere alicui epistolam or literas 
(seldom dare, which is the act of the writer 
giving it to the tabellarius. Even Cicero, 

owever, once uses dedit, not reddidit, of 
the bearer, Att., 5, 4, 1): to give a person 
to drink, dare alicui bibere or potui: to 
give laws, leges scribere, constituere, con- 
dere (but leges dare is classical ; e. g., le- 
ges damus liberis populis, Cic., Legg., 3, 
2,4): a@ circumstance gives any body his 
name, aliquid facit nomen, cognomen aili- 
cui (Liv.): to give rise to a suspicion, fa- 
cere suspicionem: to give pain to any 
body, facere dolorem alicui: to give battle 


pcrpeneeatl 


(Cic.). To give tn charge, alicui aliquid 
custodiendum or servandum dare ; depo- 
nere aliquid apud a eer (asa deposit). 
==>" For phrases not found here, as GIvE 
Battie, Piace, a Krss, THanks, <Xc., 

vid. the SUBST., ADV. Or ADJ. with which 
*- give ”? is 

GIVE, mvrrans. To yield to press- 
ure, solvi (to be loosened): lere (to 
yield). The sand “gives under the feet,” 
sabulum vestigio cedit: not to give, re- 
sistere alicui rei (e. g.. corpori; of a hard- 
stuffed mattress). Te yield ground 
(before an enemy), referre. {j To 
become less or less intense, remitte- 
re: remitti (the proper word; of rain, fe- 
ver, pain, &c.): minuere (cf. Herz., Ces., 
B. G., 3, 12): minui (to lessen): deferves- 
cere (to cool; of heat, passion, &c.): re- 
sidére (to settle; of stormy passion, &c.). 
The frost is giving, clacies tepefacta mol- 
litur. 

GIvE A HEARING, aures alicui dare or 
dedere ([> > not audientiam alicui pre- 
stare). Vid. AUDIENCE. 

Grvz in [vid. yield}, cedere: conce- 
dere (to yield): manus dare (to confess 
one’s self : alicui morem gere- 
re, alicui obséqui (to yield to his will or 
humor). To give in to any body's prayers, 
alicujus precibus cedere, locum dare or 


x 


GLAN 


letitid se efferre ; gaudio perfusum esse ; 


at any nga 8 20 (id. Li, 90,18 tn): 
to make glad, hilarem facere al- 
iquem ( term) ; aliquem or alicu- 


jus animum ny at od ad letitiam exci- 
tare (of things). I was far from glad to 
see the handwriting of Alexis, Alexidis ma- 
num non amabam (Cic., Att.,7, 2, p. tn.). 
hilarare: exhilarare: hi- 
larem facere (to cheer 
up): letificare: letitia afficere: letitia 
et voluptate afficere: letitiam alicui af- 
ferre or offerre (to fll withjoy). To glad- 
den any body with any thing, oblectare al- 
iquem aliqua re (to delight). 

GLADFULNESS, letitia: _hilaritas 

GLADNESS, ( cheerfulness) : 
animus letus or hilaris (a glad, cheerful 
mind): alacritas: animus alacer (espe- 
cially the glad mind which one shows in 
any thing). To cause or excite gladness, 
hilaritatem excitare. 

_ GLADIATOR, gladiator. Of or belong- 
gladiatorius: to exhibit a 


show esa et iatores dare (Ter, | 
Cic.), édere (Suet. company of gladi- | 


ilia (Cic., Ces.): to 
have the strength and health of a gladiator, 


gladiatoria esse totius corporis firmitate | 


(Cic.) : the pay of a gladiator, giadiatori- 
um (sc. premium): auctoramentum. 
GLADIATORIAL, giadiatorius. 


GLADLY, cupide (properly, with de. | 


sire; of internal impulse): libenter: ani- 
mo libenti: animo libenti proclivoque : 

non invito animo (willingly). JN. cupi- 
de et libenter: animo promto paratoque 


(readily): hand gravate (without making | 
any difficulties): sine recusatione : haud | ple 


: facile 


(easily, without difficulty), {>> Instead 
2 Latins also frequently use an 





locum relinquere, alicui roganti 

to any body's wishes, alicujus voluntati 
morem gerere, obséqui; alicui ind 

re: not to give in, in sententia sua per- 
stare or perseverare (of an opinion). 

GIVE IN ONE’S NAME, nomen dare: as 
@ candidate for an office, nomen profiteri : 
to the pretor, apud pretorem, also, sim- 
ply profiteri apud pretorem. 

Grvz out. (a) Distribute, vid. (8) 
Emit sounds, &c. (vid under Give). 
&) To profess, to pretend, vid. 

Give over. To Lagat any —_ aver, de- 
sperare alli tem alicujus, or 
de salute alicujas: any body gives him- 
pyr sibi ipse desperat: to give over 

@ patient, * rare salutem 2gri 
lus egri, Cic., N. D.,3,38,91; and despe- 
rare salutem, Ov., Pont., 3, 7, 23): all the 

$ give him over, omnes medici 
diffidunt: given over by his physician, a 
medico relictus or desertus (Cels.). [| In- 
TRANS. ; vid. TO CEASE, INTRANS. 

Grvz up. (a) To surrender, vid. (8) 
To resign, desist from, vid. To give 
up all hope, spem abjicere; about any 
thing, desperare aliquid or de aliqua re ; 
any body's cause, aliquem deserere ; cau- 
sam rhe saree a causa alicujus 
recedere. (y) To lay down an office, 
abdicare munus or (more 








(e-) To give 
DEvOTE (one’s 


accipiens. 
GIZZARD, (avium) ventriculus. 
GLACIER, *moles nivium frigoribus 


congiaciata. 

GLAD, le shocy pr igratwagbuor gan Ry 
proper word, joyfu: 

hilarus: hilaris (cheerful, gay, 
merry ; both of persons and their spirits ; 
Sguracively, of things, as gestures, face, a 
: alacer (lively, ready for an under- 
a a Pe ill Ag pmeep oagi-ar pops 


hilarum esse: to be glad at 
thing, lxtari aliqua re: ihe caged 





lubens, non invitus. use a circum- | 
locution with velle (opposed to nolle) or 
with non . . nolle ; as, teachers give cakes 
to children that they may gladly ton their 
alphabet, doctores pueris dant crustala, ut 
prima elementa velint discere (Hor., Sat., 
1, 1,25): he gladly obeyed, non parére no- 
luit (Nep., Alcib., 4,3): not Sladly, invito 
animo ;,gravate ; or, nolens; invitus: rery 
gladly, libentissime: libentissimo animo : 
to obey gladly, libenti animo parére: a 
person gladly believes what he wishes, li- 
benter id homines, quod volunt, credunt: 
to — any thing gladly, facile pati ali- 
quid: I would gladly see or hear, videndi 
or andiendi cupiditate flagro: gladly would 
I see it, velim, vellem (with this difference, 
that the present expresses rather internal 
urgency or necessity ; the imperfect a con- 

tf it were but possi- 
ble). 


GLADSOME, Vid. Gran. 

GLAIR. Vid. “the white of an Ecc.” 
GLANCE, s.\ [Sudden shoot of 
splendor, falgur, To emit glances, co- 
ruseare (vid. Dod. Syn. 2,81). {| Dart- 
pen yf sight, aspectus: (oculorum) ob- 
to exchange stolen glances, furtim 
pos aspicere : to throw a rapid glance 
on any subject, aliquid leviter transire, ac 
tantammddo perstringere ; celeriter per- 
aliquid ; breviter perstringere 
aliquid atque attingere (Cic. ) + aliquid 
quasi per transennam preteriens stric- 
tim aspicio (Cic., De Or., 1, 35, 162). A 
single glance, unus conspectus or aspec- 
tus: to place any thing so that it may be 
taken in at a single glance, aliquid imuno 
conspectu ponere ; aliquid sub unum as- 
pectum subjicere: at the frst glance, pri- 
mo aspectu; prima epecie (according to 
its first appearance); uno aspectu et qua- 
si preteriens (improperly ; e. g., to pass 
judgment om any object of art, at the 
~ See): ex prima statim fronte (e. 
dijudicare aliquid, Quint, with refer- 

pa to the mere outside, as it were). 


_ GLANCE, v. Shoot rays oF lighg, | 


coruscare : micare (to glance rapid- 


ly). ll Dart the eae at. To glance at | 


any! or any thing, oculos in aliquid 


conjicere: oculos or os in aliquem conji- | 


cere: aspectum or oculos aliquo conver- 
tere: oculis vidére, lustrare, 
or obire aliquid. |j To Spay superfi 


ject: , agrecing with the person who does | 
any thing willingly ; as, volens, libens or | 
Or 


perlustrare, | 


GLAS 


cially, stringere: prestringere. Thebue 
let struck his side and glanced off, * glans 
latus ejus strinxit: 

restrinxit || To take a hasty 


fulgur p 
view hangs ook, &c.) [vid. “to take a 
hasty GLance,” “to ces through any 





sua): sp © or respicere 
GLANCINGLY, strictim. 
GLAND, giandula (Cels.. 4, 1; 
“swelled gland,” Cels., 2, 1, prop. fn.). 
Glands swell, gerne ec intumescunt (%.): 
Sull of glands, gland 
GLANDERS (q@ disease of horses), per- 
ips panus (vid. Lat. Dicz.). 
GLANDULAR, by circumlocution. 
Loong swelling, glandule (Ceis., 2, 1, 


p. fin.) 
PraLAN DULE, giandula. 
GLARE, v. jj To shine overpower- 


ingly with pried light, 
(to shine with a glaring, light, Dod. 





aoa meer 


rays, 
| To look fiercely (as with 
| eyes of flame), scintillare (to emit, as it were, 


| you see how his eyes glare, cernis, 
qui fulgurat i Si, 12 Mag custae 
eyes, oculi re micantes ( Oo) or ples 


imi micantem ferre non potuit (Liz., 6, 

or ppet ance ct! glare in any 

e. g., in purple), falzére purpura (Cic.). 
GLARE, s, fulgor (properly and im 

properly ; of lightning, metallic objects, 

dress, &c.): arene Ae 6, Sales ae 

rum): fulgur (én this sense poetical, and 


very rare). 

GLARING. |] Of eyes, &c. [Vid ro 
GiarE.}] {| Clear, notorious, &c. (of 
JSaults, crimes, &c.), ifestus (e. g., pec- 
catum): apertus ac manifestus (e. g., sce- 
lus): (still, as it eee hence 
“ manifest,” “recent,” ; Of crimes, post- 
Augustan, Tac.). Offa ‘faults — bwnders) 
magnus is often used. Three glaring 
faults, tria magna peccaca. Your “Idus 
Martii” contains a glaring fault, idus Mar- 
tii um mendum continent. 

GLASS. {]@) A mass of glass, vitrum 


| purum: white glass, vitrum candidum: 
| transparent glass, Vitrum murrhinum: t 


gurare ; vitrum spiri in 
plurimos habitus (Sen. Ep., 90, 31): ~ 
&rind or polish glass, vitrum torno terere 


pingere ac 
picturam inurere (after Plin., 35, 11, 41): 
Ce ee ae ee 
vessel, not @ porcelain, &c Feo a 9 
tare (Mart. 4, 86). [|(2) Something made 





| toreuma, atis, n. (Mart, 14, 94): (6) an 
eye-giass, * yitruam opticum: (to seck) by 
' pearl pg-lger Apc apenas 
armatis (i e.. with armed eye or eyes): to 

| See as through a glass darkiy, quasi per 
transennam (strictim) pretereuntes aspi- 
! cere (but this Se 


GLIB 


ect glance): © a burning-glass, * vitram 
causticum. || A wine-glass, * calicu- 
lus vitreus: to drink a glass of wine, vi- 
num bibere: over a glass of wine, inter 
scyphos or pocula; ad vinum: to take a 
glass too much, plus paullo adhibére (com- 
edy): to have taken a glass too much, vino 

avem esse; ex vino vacillare ; plus 
paullo adbibisse (comedy). ||Fa‘nter on 
4 lass, vitrum coloribus pingendi ac pic- 
turam inurendi artifex (after Plin., 35, 11, 
41). || Painting on glass, ars vi- 
trum coloribus pingendi ac picturam inu- 
rendi (the art of painting on glass ; after 
Plin., 35, 11, 41; but ars vitrum tingendi 
is = the art of glass-staining) : * vitri pic- 
tura (a painting on glass). 

GLASS. Vid. To GLazE. 

GLASS-BLOWER, vitrarius, qui spiri- 
tu vitrum in habitus plurimos format 
(Sen. Ep., 90, 31). 

GLASS DOOR, * fores, quious vitrum 
insertum est. 

GLASS-FURNACE, fornax, qua vitri 
materia coquitur et liquatur (cf. Plin., 36, 
26, 66). 

GLASS-HOUSE, officina vitri (vid. 
Plin., 36, 26, 66). 

GLASS-TRADE, by circwmlocution with 
vitrum (general term), or vitrea (articles 
made of glass) vendere or venditare (after 
Gell., 15, 20; Val. Maxz., 3, 4, extr., 2). 

GLASS-W ARE, vitrea, orum. 

GLASS WINDOW, vitrea (59> glass 
windows came into use under the early em- 
perors. although first mentioned by Hieron. 
tn Ezech.. 40, 16). 

GLASSY, vitreus (made of glass or like 
Glass) vitred specie (looking like glass) : 
vitri modo translucidus (resembling glass 
tn transparency). || Impxopr., glass eyes, 
oculi natantes (of a drunken, sleepy per- 
son): oculi torpentes (without expression, 
&c., Quint., 11, 3, 76; where, however, oth- 
ers read stupentes). 

GLAVE. Vid. Sworn. 

GLAZE. || Propr., with glass, vi- 
trea or specularia (i. e., of lapis specula- 
ris, mica) objicere alicui loco. To glaze 
a window, vitreos orbes or vitrea quadra- 
ta fenestris inserere. || Zo incrust 
with a vitreous substance, obdu- 
cere aliguid aliqua re, or aliquid alicui rei 
illinere (general term for “to coat with ;” 
obducere relating to the exterior ; illinere 
to the interior: to these the substance must 
be added, in the ablative with obducere ; 
the accusative with illinere ; or the general 
expression vitrum must be used ; * aliquid 
tamquam vitro or vitread quadam specie 
obducere; * tamquam vitrum or vitream 
quandam speciem rei illinere). 

GLAZIER, *vitrarius: qui fenestris 
vitrum inserit. 

GLEAM. s., fulgor: splendor: nitor 
eles in Bricut]: lux (a gleam of 

ight). ||Impropr. A gleam of hope; 
vid. ‘‘GuimpsE of hope.” 

GLEAM, v., fulgére: splendére : nité- 
re: coruscare: lucére (Syn. in BRIGHT]: 
micare (e. g., of swords, eyes, &c.). Gleam- 
ing swords, gladii micantes, [39> Corus- 
cus, poetical. Vid. To GLARE. 

GLEAN. || Propr., spicilegium face- 
re: raceniari (tz vineyards, Varr.). || Im- 
PROPR., * omissa colligere. 

GLEANER, by circumlocution, qui spi- 
cilegium facit. To leave nothing for the 
@leaners, e segete ad spicilegium nihil 
relinquere (after Varr., L. L., 7, 6, 102); 
omnia viscatis manibus legere (improper- 
ly, to let nothing escape him, Lucil. ap. 
Non., 332 and 396, 4). 

GLEANING, spicilegium (én the field) : 
racematio (in vineyards ; late, Tertull.). 

GLEBE. Propr., gleba [vid. Sort, 
Grounp]. || Land belonging toa 
benefice, * fundus ecclesiasticus. 

GLEDE. Vid. Krre. 

GLEE. || Joy, mirth, vid. || Kind 
of song, * versus a singulis in ordinem 
decantandi. 

GLEEFUL. Vid. Joyrun. 

GLEEN. Vid. ro Suink. 

GLEN. Vid. Derr. 


GLIB. || Slippery, vid. || Fluent, 
toluble, vid. 
GLIBLY. || Smoothly, vid. || Flu 


ently, volubly, vid. 
” "340 





GLOO 


GLIBNESS. || Smoothness, vid. 
|| Fluency, volubility, vid. 

GLIDE, labi (general term for smooth, 
gentle, continuous motion, through the air, 
on water ; the motion’ of water itself; of 
time, &c.) : delabi (to glide down): deflu- 
ere (properly, to flow down ; then to move 
in a downward direction slowly and grad- 
ually ; fall down) : etiluere (to glide away ; 
of time). To glide away wnperceived (of 
time), occulte labi (t). 

GLIMMER, v., tremere (of a trembling, 
Slickering flame): * tenui luce nitére (of 
shining with a feeble light). A glimmer- 
ing light, lux maligna (scanty, feeble, fv.) : 
*lux tremula ( flickering) : languidus ig- 
nis (a glimmering fire, t Luc.). 

GLIMMER, s. Vid. “glimmering 
light.” in preceding article. 

GLIMPSE, unus aspectus (the sight of 
an object for a single moment). To catch 
a glimpse of any thing, pretereuntem as- 
picere aliquid (properly, Cic., Brut., of one 
who merely passes through the courts where 
atrial is going on and observes the judges, 
&c.): * uno aspectu et quasi preteriens 
aspicio aliquid (after Cic., Brut., 54, 200, 
the quasi being added to signify a non-lit- 
eral passing by). To judge of any thing 
at the first glimpse [vid. the similar phrase 
under GLANCE]: to allow a glance of any 
thing to be seen, aperire aliquid (fe. g., 
terram inter fluctus, Virg.): a glimpse of 
hope, levis aura spei (e. g., objicitur, Liz., 
42, 39, 1; so honoris aura, Cic., Sext., 47, 
extr., where, however, the metaphor of “a 
breath,” “a gale,” is kept up, as in Liv., 29, 
30); also spécula; spes exigua or exigua 
extremaque (Cic.) ; spes tenuis: to please 
himself with this glimpse of hope, hac ob- 
lectari spéculd (Cic.): who had caught a 
glimpse of hope from, &c.. aliquis aliquid 
ex aliqud re specule degustarat ( Cic. ; 
speaking of a wicked hope) : there would be 
a glimpse of hope, spes alique forent: 
scarcely a glimpse of hope, vex quidquam 
spei: not even a glimpse of hope is left, ne 
spes quidem ulla ostenditur. 

GLITTER, coruscare (the proper word ; 
of flames, of lightning, of beams of light ; 
poetical) : micare (to gleam ; of arms, of 
stars, &c.): fulgére (to shine, to reflect the 
rays of light, of arms, &c.): nitére (to 
Glisten, as things rubbed, polished, &c.) : 
splendére (to shine with a clear, pure 

ight). 

GLITTERING, fulgens: nitens, niti- 
dus: micans [Syn. in BricuT]: fulgidus 
(t Lucr.): coruscus (t Lucr., Virg., Ov.). 

GLITTERINGLY, lucide: splendide. 

GLOBATED, globatus. 

GLOBE, globus (any thick, round mass ; 
e. g., leaden balls for slinging, and the 
heavenly bodies): pila (properly, ball ; then 
any thing of similar shape, whether solid or 
hollow ; e. g., ball of silk, glass globe, &c.): 
sphera (ogaipa, borrowed as technical 
term in astronomy, geometry, &c., from the 
Greeks, for which, however, Cicero recom- 
mended globus, NV. D., 2, 18, 47). 

GLOBOSE. Vid. GLospuLar. 

GLOBOSITY, globosa forma (e. g., of 
the earth, mundi, Cic., N. D., 2, 19, 49): 
forma spheralis (late): figura pilw (e. g., 
of the earth): forma in speciem orbis ab- 
soluti globata, or in rotunditatem globata 


Plin.). 

GLOBULAR, globosus (Cic.). JN. glo- 
bosus et rotundus (Cic.): sphwroides 
fegaiposieni): sphwricus (late). Hang- 
ing drops are always globular ; vid. under 
GLOBULE. 

GLOBULE, globulus: pilula (also = 
pill): sphewrion [SyNn.in GLoBE]. Hung- 
ing drops always form themselves into 
globes, dependentes ubique guttw parvis 
globantur orbibus (Plin.). 

GLOOM. || Propr. [Vid. Darkness.] 
|| Impropr. With reference to the 
countenance or mind, tristitia: moa- 
stitia [sadness ; SyN. in SAD]: moestus et 
conturbatus vultus (the saddened counte- 
nance): caligo (e. g., caligo bonorum, the 
gloom that filled the mind of good citizens, 
Cic., Prov. Cons., 18,43: also of the gloomy 
aspect of the times |vid. GLoomy]: tené- 
brie (e. g., to throw a gloom over any body 
or any thing, eliquid tenebrarum offun- 
dere, Cic., Tusc., 3, 34, 82; also, lucem 





GLOR 


eripere et quasi noctem quandam rebus 
offundere, Cic., N. D., 1, 3,6; also of the 
gloomy aspect of things, tenebre reipubli- 
ce, Cic.). A certain gloom of mind, con- 
tractiuncula quedam animi (Cic.). Te 
dispel any body's (mental) gloom, caligi 
nem ab animo tamquam ab oculis dispal 
lere. 

GLOOMILY, tristius: meoeste: tris 
fronte (with sad countenance): severa 
fronte (Plaut.). 

GLOOMINESS. Vid. Groom. 

GLOOMY, || Propr. Dark, obecure, 
vid. || Impropr. Of the mind, cown- 
tenance, aspect of things, &c., tetri- 
cus (= serious in an exaggerated degree ; 
of persons and their looks): tristis: moss- 
tus (of persons and their looks: tristis, also 
of events, seasons; tempora, &c. 
moestus = “naturaliter tristis et severus, 
oxv0pwrds” [Serv.] is poetical and post- 
Augustan prose: oratores mesti et incul- 
ti, Tac.). JN. tetricus et tristis (e. g., dis- 
ciplina, Liv.): obscurus: occultus (dark, 
reserved, as to character ; opposed to sim- 
plex, apertus). A gloomy countenance, 
supercilium (as manifested by the contrac- 
tion of the eyebrows): vultus severus et 
tristis (Cic.) : mosstus et conturbatus vul- 
tus (Auct. ad Her.): to put on or have a 
gloomy countenance, moesto et conturba- 
to vultu uti (id. ib.) : a gloomy character, 
tristitia et severitas: austeritas (sour, 
stern, austere character) : ingenium obscu- 
rum, occultum (dark, reserved): tetricus 
animus (Sen.): the gloomy aspect of the 
times, caligo temporum, anni, &c.; gloomy 
political prospects, tenebre reipublices 
(Cic., Prov. Cons., 8, 43): the prospects of 
the country are extremely gloomy, tenebr 


ceceque nubes et procelle reipublice 


impendent (Auct. Or. pro dom., 10, 24)- 
he said that he had never felt so gloomy, 
dixit ... nunquam sibi tantum caliginis of- 
fusum (Plin. Ep. 3, 9, 16): @ certain 
gloomy feeling proceeding from a guilty 
conscience, quedam scelerum offusa cali- 
go (Quint. 9, 3, 47): still more gloomy 
prospects, spes asperior: a painter whe 
likes gloomy colors, pictor severissimus ; 
pictor austerior colore (both Plin.). 
GLORIFICATION, by circumlocution 
with verbs ; for neither illustratio nor cele- 
bratio occurs in this sense: gloriatio (only 
ar gloriatione dignum esse) = boasting 
of, &e. 
GLORIFY, illustrare (to place in a 
bright light ; to make illustrious ; also, lau- 
dibus aliquem illustrare, Luccei. ap, Cic., 
Fam., 5, 14,1): alicujus gloriam ornare, 
exornare (to set forth his glory): decorare 
laude, or decorare only (to grace with 
praise) : celebrare (to make famous). JN 
illustrare et celebrare (e. g., alicujus no- 
men scriptis): canere: cantare (to cele- 
brate in verse or song ; not = celebrare 
generally till post-Augustan age). [Vid. 
To PRaIsE.} || In atheological sense, 
to exalt to celestial happiness, im- 
mortalitatem dare (to confer immortality, 
Plaut.): immortalem gloriam dare (Cic.) : 
immortali gloria aliquem afficere (Plawz., 
Amph., 5,.2, 10: Grysar had doubted the 
existence of the phrase): gloriam tribuere 
(Phedr.,1,7,3). [3gp° Though none of these 
are used in the full Christian sense, they all 
may, since it is not the phrase that requires 
alteration, but the notion of gloria that re- 
quires extension: [3 gloriticare, Tertull, 
To be glorified, piorum sedem esse ac lo- 
cum consecutum (or -os, Cic.): in eterna 
gloria esse (Cic.; in him improperly). 
GLORIOUS, gloriosus (e. g., facta, 
mors, &c., and Suet., victoria: opposed to 
invidiosus, detestabilis, &c.; and also ca- 
lamitosus): illustris (e. g., of actions): 
magnificus (that exalts the performer or 


| possessor, e€. g., of deeds ; but mostly of 


what is externally splendid or sumptuous, 
&c.). JN. illustris et gloriosus: magnifi- 
cus gloriosusque: clarus: preeclarus (fa- 
mous, &¢.): egregius: eximius [Syn. in 
Famous]. Glorious actions, magnificw 
res geste ; facta illustria et gloriosa ; fac- 
ta splendida (1) : any thing ts glorious for 
us, aliquid gloriosum est nobis: i is a 
glorious thing to, &c., magniticum est (il- 
lud); or (alicui) gloriosum est, with infin- 
itive, or accusative and infinitive: a glo- 


GLOS 


ricus victory, gloriosissima victoria (Suet.): 
to gain a@ glorious victory, magnitice vin- 
cere (Cic.): to obtain a glorious triumph, 
gloriose triumphare (Cic,, Fam., 2, 3): @ 
Glorious name, nomen illustre: the glo- 
rious name of a good man, boni viri splen- 
dor et nomen. || Vainglorious; vid. 
under VAIN. 

GLORIOUSLY, gloriose (e. g., tri- 
umphare) : imagnifice: laudabiliter: cum 
laude: splendide : nitide: egregie : exi- 
mie. Very gloriously, gloriosissime et 
magnificentissime (e. g., conticere aliquid, 
Cie). oN 

GLORY, gloria: claritas: claritudo 
(gloria, like xdéos, represents glory under 
the notion of being much spoken of ; clari- 
tas, under the notion of being a bright, 
conspicuous object, like déta. Cicero uses 
claritas, Sallust claritudo, in this sense, 
which is a favorite word with Tacitus, not 
found in Cic.,.Ces., Quint., or Suet., who, 
indeed, uses neither form): laus (praise ; 
the oral recognition, whether by one or more 
persons, of the merit, &c., of @ person or 
action) : tama (the good report of a verson, 
or the general recognition of the merit 7 
an action). A little glory, gloridla: to be 
a glory to any body, laudi or glorie esse : 
laudem afferre : to aim.at or pursue glory, 
gloriam querere: to thirst for glory, or 
make glory one’s object, gloriam or laudem 
querere; glorie servire; gloria duci; 
laudis studio trahi: to be filled with a pas- 
sionate longing for glory, flagrare laudis 
or gloriz cupiditate ; glorie cupiditate in- 
censum esse : to reap or acquire glory, glo- 
riain acquirere, capere, conséqui, or adi- 
pisci; claritudinem parare ; ad claritudi- 
nem pervenire (the last two Sail., not Cic.): 
to be covered with glory, gloria florére; cla- 
ye § preestare (JVep.) ; in gloria (sempiter- 
na dr aterna) esse (Cic.) : to confer immor- 
tal glory upon any body, immortalem glo- 
riam dare (Cic.) ; immortali gloria aliquem 
afficere (Plaut.); sempiterne glorie ali- 
quem commendare: to say any thing to 
the glory of any body, predicare aliquid 
de aliquo ; to prophesy that any body will 
acquire glory, alicui claritatem ostendere 
(Cic.) : the thirst or desire of glory, gloria 
or laudis cupiditas ; laudis studium; glo- 
rie laudisque cupiditas; also gloria only 
(e. g., gloria duci): the passionate desire 
of glory, gloriw wstus: the insatiable 
thirst of glory, insatiabilis fame cupido: 
eager in the pursuit of glory, glorie or lau- 
dis cupidus or avidus; gloriw appetens. 
| Vainglory [vid. under Varn}. |] A 
Slory = rays of heavenly light 
round a saint’s Leas, radii. A head with 
a glory round #, caput radiatum (vid. 
Plin., Pan., 52, 1, Gierig). || The glo- 
rious existence of saints in heav- 
en, immortalis or sterna gloria. Vid. ro 
Guoriry. 

GLORY, v., glorié et predicatione sese 
efferre. To glory in any thing, aliqua re 
or de, or in aliqua re gloriari (the ablative 
and de implying that the boast is unfound- 
ed ; in that there is just cause for it) ; also, 
jactare or ostentare aliquid (to plume one’s 
self on it ostentatiously). To glory in hav- 
ing, &c., gloriari in eo, quod, &c.: to have 
good reason to glory in any thing, aliquid 
vera cum gloria de se priedicare posse. 

GLOSS. || External lustre, nitor: 
splendor: fulgor: lévor (Lucr., Plin. ; 
smoothness). JN. candorque et lévor 
(Plin. ; of @ glossy white smoothness). To 
= @ gloss upon any thing, lévigare : po- 

(general terms for making a smooth 
surface ; polire also implying that the ex- 
ternal appearance is improved by it: po- 
lire vestes, Plin. ; vestimenta, Uip.); also, 
splendidum or nitidum facere aliquid ; in 
splendorem dare aliquid; nitorem indu- 
cere alicui rei; candoremque et lévorem 
alicui rei afferre (Plin.). 

GLOSS, s._ || Ezplanation of a 
word, &c., *scholion cxé\ov, an expla- 
nation ; bag, Ge vee as are made in Greek 
writers for benefit of learners, Cic., Att., 
16, 7, 3). [23> Krebs recommends inter- 
pretatio aliena (an explanation added by 
another hand), A marginal gloss, * yerba 
margini ascripta (>>> cerula miniatula, 
Ciw., was a little remark or correction writ- 
ten with red chalh in the margin). [35> 





GLOW 
Not glossa, glosséma, atis, n. (yAGoca, 


yAdoonpa) = vox inusitata (Quint.), “an 
obsolete foreign word, which i requires 
explanation by one well known.” The an- 


cients do not use it in the sense of the expla- 
nation itself: glosses is also = a collection 
of glosse, a “glossary” [vid. under To 
Guoss]. || Cotorable pretext; vid. 
PRETEXT. 

GLOSS, v., glosséma, or, plural, glosse. 
mata interpretari (i. e., to explain unusu- 
al words, glossemata, Varr, L. L., 7, 3, 88, 
§ 34): glossas scribere (Varr., L. L., 7, 
2, 82, § LO, to compile glossaries ; glosse 
here = a collection of glosse, unusual 
words, Varr.) : interpretari : explanare : 
*verba margini aseribere. || Jo put a 
gloss upon [vid. Gross, s.]. || To 
&loss over any thing [vid. To CoLor 
= “to make plausible’|. || To make 
sly remarks, obliquis orationibus car- 
pere (Suet, ; aliquem): oblique perstrin- 
gere (Tac.). 

GLOSSARY, glosse (= a collection of 
voces inusitate ; glossw, as the title 
of @ work ; e. g., glo scribere, Varr., 
L. L., 7, 2, 82, § 10): glossematorum liber 
(Fest., s. v. Naucum., p. 181) : glossarium 
(Gell., 18, 7, 3, quoting mortuarium glos- 
sarium from M. Cat.). 

GLOSSATOR, ? glossematum or orum, 

GLOSSER, scriptor (Fest. s. v. 
Naucum., p. 161): qui glossas scribit, or 


,glossemata interpretatur [vid. authorities 


under TO GLoss] ; or (general terms) in- 
terpres, explanator. 

GLOSSINESS. Vid. Gross, subst. = 
flossiness, 

GLOSSY, politus (made smooth, and 
hence more pleasing in appearance) : niti- 
dus (e. g., of glossy hair ; of the new bright 
skin of @ snake, &c.): candidus (of a 
bright, shining white): fulgens (shining). 
To make Glossy ; vid “to put a GLoss 
on, : 

GLOVE,,. digitabulum (axrvAjOpu, a 
Jinger-glove, Varr., R. R.,1, 55, 1, such as 
were used in gathering olives). This 
is probably the best word for our glove ; for 
manica (xeipis), which we find for it in the 
mo: ts, with the ancients, a kind of 
long sleeve, such as were used, especially by 
actors, in order to lengthen the appearance 
of thearms. Quite as inadmissible is chi- 
rothéca, by which word the ancients under- 
stood a small chest for keeping sleeves (xe1- 


pldss) in. 

GLOVER, * digitabularius ; * qui digi- 
tabula facit ({ > not chirothecarius; vid. 
GLoveE, under chirotheca). 

GLOW, »v., candére (to be of a white 
heat ; and hence of a bright, glowing heat; 
never improperly of passions, except in the 
late poets, Claud.): candescere (inchoat., 
to begin to glow; e. g., ferrum in igni, 
Lucr. ; also of the air at sunrise, Ov.) : ex- 
candescere (¢mproperly ; e. g., ira) : ardé- 
re (of a visible glowing heat ; whereas fla- 
grare is to be visibly on fire ; hence ardére, 
improperly, of glowing witha secret pas- 
ston ; flagrare, of burning with a visible 
one, Did.): inchoatives, ardescere, exar- 
descere (the former not Cic., the latter a 
favorite word of his): fervére (to be boil- 
ing hot; hence, improperly, “to glow with 
passions” that cause an inward tumult) : 
estuare (stronger than fervére, to boil 
and bubble, &c., from intense heat ; in the 
Jigurative sense, it does not refer to the 
Slow, but to the tumult or agitation 
of passion, doubt, &c.; inchoative, 
fervescere poetical, except Plin.): rubére 
(to be red ; of the morning sky, &c.; in- 

ive, rubescere, to become red, t Virg., 
Ov.). To glow with anger, ira ardére or 
flagrare: he glowed with anger, ira excan- 
duit (Cic.) or iracundia et stomacho ex- 
arsit : to glow with love, ardére amore ali- 
cujus ({>° ardére aliquo or aliquem po- 
etically). Vid. GLowIne. 
4 , 8, ardor: fervor: estus (Syn 
in TO Glow: all three, also, improperly of 
Passions ; ardor also of the eyes ; candor 
oceurs only in a late poet —=estus, and 
should therefore be avoided]. The glow of 
love, calores. 

GLOW-WORM, cicindéla (Plin., 18, 
26, 66, § 2, who there says that the rustics 
called stellantes volutatus ; the Greeks, 





GNAS 


lampjrides) : insectum, quod-lucet ignis 
modo noctu (Plin., 11, 28, 34) : *lampyris 
noctiliica (Linn. ; tt is the fe that emits 


light). 

GLOWING, candens (e. g., of coals): 
ardens (e. g., a fre-brand) : estuans (e. g., 
humus) : ‘ans (burning ; e. g., 
gene [Tf Syn. in TO GLow)): glowing red, 
rutilus. || Impropr. Glowing language, 
oratio fervidior: glowing passtvn, pre- 
fervida ira (Liv.). To paint (= describe) 
any thing in glowing colors, lectis verbo- 
rum coloribus depingere aliquid (after 
Gell., 14, 4, 1); or simply totam alicujus 
rei imaginem verbis quodammédo depin- 
gere (Quint.). 

GLOWINGLY. Vid. “in GLowine 
colors.” 

GLOZE. Vid. Firarrer. 

GLUE, s., glutinum: gluten. To e- 
tract glue from cow-hides, boum coriis glu- 
tinum excoquere. 

GLUE, v., glutinare. To glue together, 
conglutinare: agglutinare (to glue one 
thing to another, aliquid alicui rei). 

GLUEY, glutinosus: *glutino similis 
(resembiing giue). Vid. GLUTINOUS. 

GLUM. Vid. SuLLEN. 

GLUT, v. || To gorge, se ingurgita- 
re, also with vino, cibo, &c.: cibo vineque 
satigri or exsatiari: obruere se (e. g., vino, 
Cic.): onerare se vino et epulis (Sail): 
onerare ventrem (Sall., Or. de Rep. Ord., 
1): E> glutire epulas, Juv. ; from this 
comes the English verb. || To satiate, 
cloy [vid. CLoy]. || Lwpropr. To glug 
one’s self with any thing, se satiare aliqua 
re (e. g., sanguine civium) : exsatiari ali- 
qua re (Liv.): to glut one’s eyes [vid. “To 
FEAsT one’s eyes]: to glut one’s 
revenge, ultione se explére (Tac., Ann., 
4, 25) ; odium or animum satiare (Cic.) ; 
poena alicujus satiari (Liv., 29, 9, fin.); ali- 
cujus supplicio (or poena, &c.) oculos an- 
imumque exsaturare (Cic.). || To over- 
Fill; to glut a market, * forum nundina- 
rium rebus venalibus complére (complé- 
re = “to fill too full,” Liv., 41,3,in.). The 
market, in which there had long been an ex- 
treme scarcity of corn, was now glutted, 
frumenti ex inopia gravi satias facta (Sall., 
Fragm. ap. Non., 172, 13; [55> satias not 
in Cic. or Ce@s.). 

GLUT, s., satietas (in Sall. once satias): 
vis maxima (a great quantity): maxima 
or nimia copia. There is a glut of corn, 
frumenti satias facta est (Sall., Fr. ap. 
Non., 172, 13). There is a glut of any 
thing, aliquid redundat: * refertissimum 
est forum aliqud re. Vid. Satrety. 

GLUTINOUS, glutinosus: viscosus 
(like bird-lime) : lentus ({ sticky): tenax 
(e. g., like wax t): resinaceus (like resin): 
{==> glutinatorius and glutinativus very 
late, of what has a glutinous property ; glu- 
tineus (Rutil., Itin., 1, 610) = gluey. 

GLUTINOUSNESS, lentor : lentitia 
(both Plin. ; of pitch, resin, &c.). 

GLUTTON, homo edax, gulosus, vo- 
tax [S¥Nn. in GLuTToNovs]: homo pro- 
fund et intempestive gule : gurges (in- 
satiable eater) : helluo (habitual gourmand 
and glutton). In. gurges atque helluo: 
abdomini suo natus, 

GLUTTONOUS, edax: cibi avidus: 
cibi plurimi (who eats a great deal): r 
losus (always endeavoring to please hi: 
palate): vorax (a voracious “— 

GLUTTONOUSLY, gulose (Col., Mart.): 
avide or avidius (eagerly; e. g., avidius 
vesci). 

GLUTTONY, edacitas: aviditas cibi: 
intemperantia or intemperies gule#; also 
guia only: ingluvies (Hor.). Sometimes 

igurritio (lickerishness). 

GNARL, v., in nodos torquére (Sen., 
Benef., 7, 9). Vid. GNagLep, [f= 
snarl, vid. 

GNARLED, nodosus ce. g., nodosi ro- 
boris uncus, Val. Flacc.): in plures or 
multos nodos tortus. more gnarled 
the tree, the more valuable the wood, lignum 
€o pretiosius, quo illud in plures nodos 
arboris infelicitas torsit (Geneca, Ben., 7, 
9). 

GNASH. To gnash the teeth, dentibus 
frendere or infrendere: dentibus stridére 
. Srate the teeth): stridore dentium fren- 

ere 
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Go 
GNASHING (of the teeth), stridor den- 


GNAT, culex. 

GNAW, rodere, arrodere, derodere ali- 
quid: circumrodere aliquid (to gnaw 
round about): prerodere (to gnaw at one 
end): exédere (to eat away or through; 
of animals, corroding substances, rust ; 
and figuratively, of cares, anxieties, &c.; 
edere 7s poetical in this sense). To gnaw 
through any thing, aliquid exedere et per- 
rumpere: trouble, &c., is gnawing at my 
heart, egritudo me or animum meum ex- 
est, pungit, or cruciat: gnawing cares, 
sollicitudines mordaces (Hor., Od., 1, 18, 
4): a kind of gnawing pain, quasi mor- 
gus aliquis doloris. 

GNOME. || Mazim, gnomé (yydépn, 
Front., Ep.,3, 11, ed. Mai.), or, pure Latin, 
sententia: dictum. || Spirit of the 
mines, *demon metallorum: *terrenus 
quidam demon. 

GNOMIC POET, * poeta gnomicus (zo- 
NTs Yvwuckds). Gnomic poets, gnomici. 

GNOMON, gnomon, Onis, m. (Viir., 


Plin.). 

GNOMONICS, gnomonicé: gnomoni- 
ce res (Vitr.). Relating to gnomonics, 
gnomonicus (e. g., res, rationes, Vitr.). 

GNOSTIC, gnosticus (yyworiKds ; eccle- 
siastical technical term, Tertull., Aug.). 
The Gnostics, gnostici : 

GNOSTICISM, * gnostica disciplina. 

GO, (1) ire (general term, without any 
accessory notion. ([agp- The preposition 
ad, which is usually omitted after ire be- 
fore the names of “towns,” “small isl- 
ands,” domum and rus, must sometimes 
be expressed; vid. To; and remark in 
From, not far from beginning of article): 
vadere (to go with alacrity and a quick 
step; as to go against an enemy, vadere 
in hostem ; to visit a friend [ad eum pos- 
tridie mane vadebam, Cic.]; also = ‘to 
go away,” Lentulus hodie apud me; cras 
mane vadit, he goes to-morrow morning, 
Cic.): meare (poetical, and in post-Au- 
gustan prose ; of the mere mechanical mo- 
tion of beasts, the stars, &c.): commeare 
ad aliquem, in locum (to go in and out, to 
80 to and fro to a person or place; of mes- 
sengers, &c.; vid. Ruhnk., Ter. Heaut., 3, 
1, 35 ; also of the heavenly bodies) : ferri (to 
80 rapidly ; e. g., of streams ; tflumen per 
fines, agros, &c., fertur [[3° not it] ; and 
of persons under the influence of strong feel- 
tng, ad aliquem summa celeritate et stu- 
dio incitatum ferri, Cas.): cédere (with 
poets, to go, as general term; in prose 
only so far as any body by his going away 
gives up a former place; hence together, 
cedere atque abire): abire: abscedere: 
discedere: decedere: degrédi: digrédi 
(to go away ; Syn. in TO Depart, vid.). 
To go back (vid. ro RETURN]: procedere 
(to go forth; e. g., in concionem; vid. Liv., 
42, 45): exire: excedere: egrédi (to go 
or step out from a place): inire: introire: 
intrare: ingrédi (go in; Syn. in ENTER): 
transire: preterire locum (to go by a 
ager ascendere, conscendere, evadere 

n locum (to go up): descendere (to go 
down from a higher place to a lower ; op- 
‘posite of ascendere; e. g., from the capi- 
tol into the forum, &c.); anteire, antegre- 
di, with an accusative (to go before, &c.; 
of persons and things) : transire, trajicere, 
with an accusative (to go over, through a 
place, &c.; e. g., sol cancri signum tran- 
sit): proficisci (general term, for “to set 
out” on a journey, march, &c., on foot, on 
horseback, &c.) : conferre se aliquo (to be- 
take one’s self any where): tendere, con- 
tendere aliquo (implying exertions to 
reach it; to break up in haste for a place ; 
to march for a place): petere locum (to 
seek to reach a place): concedere aliquo 
(to retire to a place, as into the country) : 
{2F" venire is sometimes used for our “ to 
80 ;” this is a sort of adaptation of the 
narrator's language to that of the person’s 
of whom he is speaking: thus, cujus [Cu- 
rii] focum, quum venerat in se ad Sabi- 
nos, visere solebat, used to visit when he 
went to his Sabine villa, Cic., Rep., 3, 28 
[since Cato would say, veni]; contra rem 
suam venisse me nescio quando ques- 
tus est, “that I went or have gone against 
his a. since he would say, “you 





Go 


have come” or “ appeared” [venisti contra 
rem mea Go (away)! get you gone! 
abi! (in anger ; also in astonishment, &c.) ; 
abi hinc! apage sis! (én anger) : you may 
0, ilicet: go out of my sight! age illuc, 
abscede procul e conspectu meo! (Plaut., 
Pers., 4, 2, 6): go and be hanged! abi in 
malam rem or in malam crucem! (com- 
edy): to let any body go, sinere ut abeat 
aliquis (to allow him to go); aliquem 
dimittere (general term, to dismiss) ; ali- 
quem omittere (to leave alone): letme go! 
omitte me! (let me alone): where are you 
going? quo tendis? quo cogitas, vis? to 
come and go, to go and come; i. e., to go 
to and fro, venire et redire ; ire et redire: 
to go up and down, backward and forward, 
&c., ambulare (as a walk) ; ultro citroque 
commeare: to go upon any thing (e. g., 
on crutches), inniti aliqua re, artus susti- 
nére aliqua re (to support one’s self by any 
thing in going): to go to any body, adire 
aliquem (co go with a petition to any body): 
to go for a thing, petere aliquid (in order 
to fetch it): to go to see any thing, aliquid 
spectatum ire: to go for any body, ali- 
quem arcessere, arcessitum ire (in order 
to fetch him): to go to see any body, ali- 
quem visere, visitare (i order to visit, to 
see, as a physician does a patient) ; ad ali- 
quem vadere (¢o call on him ; vid. vadere 
above), For “to go to bed, church, 
school, law, ruin, war,” &c., vid. the 
substantives. So fora watch goes (well, 
ill, &c.). 

(2) Denoting a motion cither in itself or 
toward any thing ; of things, moveri (to 
move itself ): ferri (to move itself forward 
or in violent rotation; e. g., fluvius citatus 
fertur). To go into any thing; i. e., to 
penetrate into any thing, descendere in 
aliquid (e. g., ferrum descendit in ilia). 
|| Fre. That goes to my heart [vid. HEART]. 
In a wider signification, to Go signifies the 
passing into a state; ire, exire in; e. g., 
to go to seed, ire in semen. 

(3) A progress. (a) Of the result of 
circumstances and undertakings ; e. g., to 
succeed, ire; succedere; procedere: to 
be going on well, bene, prospere, feliciter 
procedere: i went on differently from 
what I had expected, secus accidit ac spe- 
raveram: the affair begins to go on better 
than I feared it would, incipit res melius 
ire, quam putaram (Cic., Att., 14, 15, 3): 
the affair is going on very well, res pror- 
sus it (ibid., 13, 20, 4). (b) Of a befall- 
ing, the fate, the state of a person; 
it goes with me, &c., it apud me, de me; 
est mihi; me habeo, se habet aliquid, all 
with an adverb of the manner, as bene, 
recte, male, &c.: 2 goes well with the good, 
ill with the wicked, bene est bonis, male 
malis (Enn.): it has gone with me in the 
same manner, idem mihi accidit: see, said 
he to me, thus it goes with me every day, 
en, inquit mihi, hee ego patior quotidie : 
it goes well with any body, bene or pre- 
clare agitur cum aliquo: how will it go 
with you? quid tibitiet? however it may go 
with me, utcumque res ceciderit or cessu- 
ra est; quicumque eventus me excepe- 
rit: how goes it with you ? quomédo 
vales? (with reference to health); quid 
agis? quid agitur? quid fit? (wth refer- 
ence to one’s pursuits); satin salvi®? (sc. 
res; with reference to one's circumstances) : 
allis going on well with me, valeo; bene 
mecum agitur: Iam going on very well, 
preclare mecum agitur; res mihi sunt 
maxime secundwe: my mother is going 
on quite well, apud matrem recte est: Al- 
tica is going on quite well, de Attica op- 
time it [al. est]: so things go in this 
world, ita vita est hominum, sic vita hom- 
inum est (so is the life of men); sic est 
vulgus (thus is the great multitude). 

(4) Any thing goes in, through, 
upon any thing, i. e., (a) im respect of 
space; e.g. @ space can hold any thing, 
aliquid capit rem (e. g., very few slaves, no 
more than could go in @ single carriage, 
paucissimi servi, quos unum vehiculum 
capere potest): eggs placed in vinegar 
become so soft that they can go through a 
ring, ova aceto macerata ita emolliuntur, 
ut per annulos transeant: the thread will 
not go through the eye of the needle, filumn 
per acum non transit, or trajici non po- 
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test. (b) In measure, value, facit, eft 
cit (it makes) ; wquat, exeequat (it equals), 
all four wiih accusative of the measure, 
&c.: 625 feet go to a stadium, sexcenti 
viginti quinque pedes efficiunt or exa+- 
quant stadium: the Romans called the 
fourth part of a denarius a sestertius, be- 
cause there went to it two ases and a half, 
Romani quartam denarii partem, quod 
efficiebatur ex duobus assibus et tertio 
semisse, sestertium nominaverunt : to go 
to the whole, integrum exequare: five 
bushels of seed go to an acre of land, oc- 
cupant (or implent) jugerum seminis mo- 
dii quinque; satisfaciunt jugero seminis 
modii quinque. 

(5) T'o take a direction. (a) Toa 
certain place; i. e., to reach, extend, per- 
tinére ad or ad usque (of things and 
places ; [O° pertingere is quite unclassic- 
al): excurrere, procurrere (to take its 
course or direction to a place; of rivers 
and mountains [vid. TO EXTEND])): at- 
tingere aliquid (to go as far as any thing, 
to touch it; a place, river, &c.): vequare 
aliquid (to equal a thing, reach as far as 
any thing ; e. g., altitudo fluminum sum- 
ma equorum pectora equabant, i. e., 
went as high as their breasts, Curt., 4, 9, 
15): defluere ad aliquid (to flow down to 
any thing; of a garment; vid. Virg., 
4in., 1, 404; pedes vestis fluxit ad imos; 
{oF vestis fluens pedes ferit imos is po- 
etical): superare aliquid (to go over or 
above any thing; e. g., alibi umbilico te- 
nus aqua erat, alibi genua vix superavit, 
Liw., 26, 45, extr.). (b) To go about any 
thing, cingere, circumdare aliquid; e. g., 
urbem fossa cingit alta. (c) “ To go,” is 
used also of the direction or inclination to 
atime. The sun is going down {vid. To 
Set], advesperascit ; inclinatur ad ves- 
perum; dies jam proclinata est: he is 
going ten (he ts in his tenth year), annum 
decimum agit; annum nonum excessit, 
egressus est (he has passed his ninth year). 
(d) To pass to any body by will or 
law, cedere alicui (e. g., his farm-house 
went to his creditors, villa creditoribus 
cessit) : alicui venire; ad aliquem perve- 
nire jure (e. g., hereditas). Zo allow an 
inheritance to go to any body, hereditatem 
alicui concedere. (e) To go (=10 be 
sold) for so much, ire (e. g., denario ire, 
Plin., 18, 23, 53): vendi (general term). 
\f the direction of a road, &c., 


entew ex omnibus templis sublate sunt 
ee stolen): the memory of them is gone 


ventrem fert duodécim menses (Varr.) : 
does go eight months, cervi octavis men- 
sibus ferunt partus (Plin.). || To pass 
or (e. g. an old man). Vid. TO BE 
ECKONED. ; 
I am Gorne to, &c., by participle, in 
rus. He is just going to, &c., in eo est, 
ut, with subjunctive (the est impers.): jam 
prope est, ut (also impers.) : as he was just 
going to set out, jam profecturus; sub 
ipsa profectione. 
MISCELLANEOUS PHRASES: Works 
which go under any body's name, opera, 
&c., que sub alicujus nomine feruntur 
(Quint., 7, 2, 24): to go under the name 
of Philip, se Philippum ferre (Vell., 1, 11, 
1; of a pretender) : the report or story goes, 
fama or rumor est: as the story goes, ut 
ferunt, fertur, feruntur, &c.; also without 
the ut: Xenocrates, as the story goes, Tc- 
plied, Xenocratem ferunt (quum quwre- 
tur ex eo...) respondisse. Proculus, as 
the story goes, &c., declared that, Proculus 
dixisse fertur, &c. As times go, * ut nune 
sunt tempora; *ut nunc se mores ha- 
bent; pro eo ut difficultas temporis fert 
(considering the hard times): to go from 
any body's sight, abire ex alicujus con- 
spectu: to be going any where, iter est 


aliquo : whether this would go as far with 
any body as thai; whether this or 


; would 
the furthest with any body (= have the 
mone ect on his mind), utrum apud ali- 


goes a 


s@pe in eum locum ventum est, ut, &c., 
B. G., 6, 43: not to let the matter go so far 
as to, non committere, ut. If you go on 
in this way, si ad istum modum pergas. 

Go astray, deerrare, aberrare ab ali- 
quo (aliqua re), and simply ( properly and 
figuratively) aliqua re: to go astray from 
the way, deerrare itinere, aberrare vid 
to go astray from one's purpose, aberrare 
a pro q 

Go By. (a) Pass by, vid. (8) To 
act by or observearule, &c., legem 
servare, observare, or sequi: prescrip- 
tum servare : preceptum tenére. To go 
ve rule, ad preceptum agere: to go by 

rule of any thing in any thing, aliquid 

ad normam (or norma) ge rei diri- 
re (especially in judging of any thing): 
Scab to go by in any thing, regula, ad 
quam aliquid dirigitur. We must not go by 
the crooked rule of custom, non utendum 
est pravissima consuetudinis regula (Cic.), 

Go into. {Vid To ENTER, in both 
proper and figurative sense.| Any thing 
will not go into a place, locus non capit 
aliquid (és not large enough to hold it). 

Go pown. [Vid. ro DescEND.] (a) 
The wind is gone down, ventus sopitus 
est. (b) (As a@ time-piece), clepsydra 
extremum stillicidium exhausit (of the 
water-clock, Sen. Ep., 24, 19) ; horologium 
moveri desiit (of the sun-dial ; hence also 
of a watch or clock). 

Go NEAR. Vid. TO APPROACH. 

Go sHaRES. Vid. To SHARE; to be 
PaRTNERS. : 

Go orr. (a) To issue, evenire: exi- 
tum habére: to go off so (without harm), 
sic abire (Ter., Andr., 1, 2, 4): not to go 
off so, non sic abire (Cic., Att., 14, 1, 1). 
To go of = pass their prime [vid.Go= 
become putrid}. (8) To go off;ie, 
to be sold, venire: vendi: to go off well, 
facile vendi: to go off badly, repudiari. 

Go ouT or FORTH (from any place, ex- 
ire: egrédi: excedere: to go out for any 
thing ; e. g., for booty, predatum exire: 
to go out on military expeditions, proficis- 
ci (xopsiecOar; vid. Dachne, Nep., Milt., 
2, 3). (a) Properly, to leave the house and 
@o abroad or into company, exire domo 
or foras (general term) : in publicum pro- 
dire, or procedere, or egrédi (to go tnto 
she streets, especially to appear in public) : 
deam bulatum ire or abire (tv go out for a 
walk) : to have gone out, foris esse : domo 
abesse: not to go out, domi se tenére: 
pedem domo non efferre (not to stir a 
foot from the house): never to go out, 
publico carére or abstinére (not to appear 
tn public) ; odisse celebritatem, hominum 
celebritatem fugere (not to appear in pub- 
lic, from bashfulness or ill-temper): one 
who seldom goes out, rarus egressu (Tac., 
Ann., 15, 53,1). (8) To be extinguished, 
exstingui: restingul 

Go rounD. (a) To go round from 
one place or person to another, ire 
circa, with an accusative of the places or 
persons to which one goes (general term) : 
circumire, likewise with an accusative of 
the persons or places (both general term, 
and, (a) especially to go from one person to 
another, to entreat, ethort, &c.; stronger 
than ambire): ambire, with an accusative 
of the persons or places, or more usually 
absolutely (to go with a request or prayer, 
now to one, now to another; in the time of 
the republic, only of the candidates who 
went about to their friends and among the 
people, in order to obtain their votes). To 
go round to the houses, circa domos ire: 
ambire d (asa didate in canvass- 
ing for an office): te go round the fami- 
lies, circumire per familias: to go round 
all the doors (round the house), omnes 
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fores edificii circumire. (b) Of things; 
to be given or carried round, circumferri 
(both of things, as a bowl, &c., which are 
handed round ; and of a saying, a report, 
which spreads abroad): to cause the cup to 
go round, poculum circumferre. (8) To 
flow, surround a place, locum or ali- 
quid ambire (both of persons and things): 
locum or aliquid cingere (to surround ; 
ns ree also of a river): circumfundi 

icui loco (to flow round about ; of a riv- 
er): if=to turn round; vid. “To TURN 
round.” 

Go THRouGH. (L) Inrrans. (1) To 
gothrougha place, &c., (per) locum 
transire, pervadere, penetrare (penetrare, 
to penetrate): transvéhi, vehi per locum 
(to drive or sail through): an army which 
is going through a@ country, exercitus 
transmeans: the ball went through the 
shoulder, * glans plumbea per humerum 
penetravit or adacta est: the rain goes 
through (the roof, &c.), ex imbribus aqua 
perpluit: to cause to go through, trans- 
mittere. (2) To reach from one end to the 
other, pertinére, throws. “ny thing, in ali- 
quid (e. g., in omnes partes, in omnia), or 
to any Ae ing, ad aliquid usque ([=~ not 
pertingere). (IL) Trans. To go from 
one end to the other: (a) PROPR., pedibus 
obire (e. g., regionem): perlustrare: per- 
Meare (to wa 
(to wander through): percurrere (to go 
quickly): per locum penetrare (with 
exertion and pains). (b) Fie. To go 
through a thing in succession or order 
from beginning to end, lustrare: perlus- 
trare (with the eyes, also with the mind): 
percurrere (to go through quickly; in 
reading, legendo; in speech, oratione; in 
thought, mente ac cogitatione) : strictim 
attingere (to go through superficially, a 
book): exséqui, persequi (to go through 
accurately, in speech and writing): expli- 
care (to go through explaining or accu- 

F to perquam breviter per- 
stringere atque attingere, or summas re- 
rum tantum attingere; vid. Cic., Alt., 2, 
1, init. ; Nep., Pelop., 1, 1) : cognoscere (to 
look into any thing, in order to become ac- 
quainted with its » Gay LY VWCKELY ; 
vid. Nep., Lys., 4,3, Bremi; Cic., ii. Verr., 
2, 6): recensére, percensére (to count. 
reckon): dispungere (to go through in 
order to prove or to check an account). To 
go through all the states (in one’s speech), 
omnes obire oratione sua civitates : to go 
through quickly and in haste, celeriter 
perstringere (e. g., any body’s course of 
life): to go through again, recognoscere, 
retractare (e. g., a writing for the purpose 
of making corrections). || To undergo, 
vid. || To go through with any 
thing; vid. To ErFect, ACCOMPLISH. 

Go To, ire ad, adire aliquem or ad ali- 
quem, on any business, de aliqua re: ag- 
grédi aliquem, convenire aliquem (to go 
to any body in order to beg, ask, &e., any 
thing of him): appellare, compellare ali- 
quem, about any thing, de aliqua re (to 
speak to any body with a request, &c.) : Va- 
dere ad aliquem (to call on him, Cic.). 

GOAD, s., stimulus (e. g., stimulo tar- 
dos increpare boves, Tibuil.). 





through): peragrare” 





GOAD, v. |j Propr., stimulo fodere or | 


stimulo boves increpare, poetical). 
ROPR., stimulare aliquem or alicu- 


-lacessere aliquems(e. g., an oz, bovem; | 


jus animum. Jn. stimulare ac pungere | 


aliquem: stimulis fodere aliquem (e. g., 


movére (Cic., Liv.): animum stimulis al- 
icujus rei concitare (Cic.): incitare ali- 
em ad aliquid stimulis a Ba (all 
expressions [except stimulis ere] 

may be taken in Asie sense, like “ goad,” 
or tn a good one, like “to spur.” In a bad 
sense, tf to goad, an adjective may be add- 
ed, acres, acriores, acerrimi, &c.). JN. 
incitare et stimulare ; stimulare et exci- 
tare; accendere et stimulare. [Vid. IN- 
CITE.] Sometimes lacerare, vexare (e. g., 
res mal# lacerant, vexant, stimulos ad- 
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GOAL, méta (the pillar at the ead of 
the Roman Circus, round which the rum 
ners, &c., turned; also used improperly , 
but as “the end” of the race, it ts princt 
poetical ; e. g., metam tenére, Virg. 
poets also use it, figuratively, ia 


(Cic., ): when the goal is 
r decurso spatio: to any body 
to the starting-post when he had almost 


reached the goal, aliquem (ad carceres) a 
calce or ab ipsa [al. ipso] calee revocare 
(improperly): to have reached the goal of 
one’s hopes, summam voti sui consecu- 
tumesse. “To reach the goal” (improper! 
may also be translated without a figure, 
finem venire or pervenire. jj Starting- 
post, vid. || Final purpose; vid. Pur 
POSE. 

GOAT, caper (general term for goat ; 
@s opposed to capra, it is @ he-goat): hir- 
cus (an old he-goat): hedus (a young 
one): @ small he-goat, hedulus (Juv., 11, 

zi jectives are, hircinus: hedinus: 


GOAT-HERD, caprarius. 
GOAT-SKIN, pellis hircina or caprina: 
pellicula hedina (ef a young goat). : 
GOATISH, hircosus (in smell) : 
caprinus only = “ goat,” as used adjective 
ly in goat-skin, &c.; hircinus is ei 
this, or, in a bad sense, of the smell; hir- 
cine ale (Plaut.). To have a goatish 
smell, hircum olére. || Lustful, vid. 
GOBBLE UP, absorbére (e. g., cakes, 
placentas [al. obsorbére}, Hor.): exsor- 
bére (opposed to gustare, as a far weaker 
expresston; Cic., & .): vorare: de- 
vorare. [Vid.SwaLLow cp.] Not mere- 
ly to taste any thing, but to gobble it all 
up, non modo gustare sed etiam exsor- 
bére (Cic., but figuratively). || To make 
the noise of the turkey-cock, cicuri- 
re (Auct. Carm. de Phil., 24). 
GOBBLER. Vid. GLurron. 
GO-BETWEEN, internuncius (messen- 
ger between two parties): leno (feminine 
lena, a pander ; also, go-between in other 
bad actions): conciliator, feminine con- 
ciliatrix, alicujus rei (who, by his manage- 
ment of the parties, effects any thing ; €. £4 
in making a match, nuptiarum): inter- 
cessor (as interceder ; either to prevent or 
effect any thing ; also in money transaé 
tions, &c.; post-Augustan): proxenéts 
(xpokevnris) Or pure Latin, pararius (Gr 
buying selling, and other money trans 
actions ; post-Augustan) : sequester, fem 
inine sequestra (post-Augustan in this 
sensé; e. g., inter patres et plebem publi- 
tie Cie. 


ce gra a 

GOBLET. Vid Cur. 

GOBLIN. Vid. Demon. 

GOD, Deus (God, as the Supreme Being ; 
a definite god, and a particularly distin- 


| guished god-like person) : numen, usual- 
Cic., Phil., 2, 34, 86): stimulos alicui ad- | 


ly numen divinum (literally, the nod, the 


| powerful will, the might of God; then, also, 


(Liv). Goaded by any thing, stimulis al- , 
icujus rei concitatus, incitatus, furens, &c. | silio ccelestium colléco Ca 


the Deity , as far as he shows his 
majesty and power effectually) : divus 
for deus was tn the Age, 


ly 
The gods, ate coelestes (poetic, 
lites and colicdle): superi (properly, 
the higher gods, as opposed to the inferi; 
i e., the lower, or those in the infernal re- 
gions): the gods of the first rank, dii ma- 


| jorum gentium: the gods of the second 


rank, dii minorum gentium: the gods of 
a house, lares, penates. any body 
among the gods, aliquaem inmor 
tales benevolentia famaque follere; ali 
quem in coelum fama ac voluntate tolle 
re; aliquem beneficiorum memor in com 
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from private gratitude, esteem, &c.; vid. 
Cic., Cat.. 3, 1,2; N. D., 2, 24,64; OF. 3, 
5, 25) ; aliquem in deorum numerum re- 
ferre ; aliquem inter deos referre; ali- 
quem wonsecrare (by a decree of state, to 
pronounce holy, or to make a god of any 
body): to call God to witness, Deum testa- 
ri: for God's sake (I entreat you), Deum 
testans: for God's sake! (as an exclama- 
tion of astonishment), pro detim fidem ! 
(with us, Dei; vid. Zumpt, § 361): by the 
gods, per deos: so help me, God! ita me 
Theus adjiivet, amet! May God punish 
me! Deus me perdat! great, almighty 
God! (as an exclamation of astonishment 
and excited feeling), maxime Juppiter! 
proh Juppiter! (vid. Heind., Hor., Sat., 1, 

17): God have mercy on me! (as an ex- 
clamation of anxiety and fear), faveas mi- 
hi! (vid. Ov., Met., 6, 327): in God’s name! 
quod bonum, faustum, felix fortunatum- 
que sit! (as an introductory form); per 
me licet, nihil impedio, non moleste pxti- 
ar (as a sign of consent or approval): by 
God's assistance, Deo annuente (if God 
allow it); Deo adjuvante (by the help of 
God); ducente Deo (under the leading 
and protection of God): to begin any thing 
tn reliance upon God (with his help), ope 
divinad aliquid aggrédi: God grant it! 
faxit Deus! utinam Dii ita faxint! uti- 
nam Deus ratum esse jubeat! God grant 
his blessing! Deus approébet! dii appré- 
bent! May God grant you his blessing, 
annuat Deus nutum numenque suum co- 
Natui tuo (after Liv., 7, 30, ertr.): unless 
some god help us, nisi quis nos deus re- 
spexerit (vid. Cic., Att, 1, 16): would to 
God that, &c., utinam (with subjunctive ; 
“not” after utinam is né): that may God 
avert or prevent! quod Deus prohibeat ! 
quod omen Deus avertat! ne id Deus si- 
nat or siverit! God forbid! (as a strong 
negation), minime vero! nihil minus ! 
thank God! * gratia debetur Deo! * Deo 
habenda est gratia! 

GODCHILD, *cujus baptismo spon- 
sor interfui. 

GODDAUGHTER, * puella, cujus bap- 
tismo sponsor intertui. 

a GODDESS, dea (diva antiquated). Vid. 
oD. 

GODFATHER, sponsor (Tert., Bapt., 
18). To be any body's godfather, * alicu- 
jus baptismo sponsorem interesse. A 
present from a godfather, * donum in bap- 
tismi memoriam datum. 

GODHEAD, Vid. Derry, Divinity. 

GODLESS. Vid. IrrEvrcrovus. 

GOD-LIKE. Vid. Divine, adj. 

GODLINESS. Vid. Prery, HouiNgss. 

GODLY. Vid. Hoty. 

GODMOTHER, * que alicujus baptis- 
mo sponsor interfuit, * 

GODSEND, aliquid, quod se velut cce- 
lo demissum ostendit (of what appears at 
a moment of great need, Liv., Fabiana aci- 
28): quod virgula divind, ut aiunt, sup- 
peditatur. Any thing seems a godsend, 
aliquid nescio quod non fortuitum sed di- 
vinum videtur (Cic., Fam., 7, 5). 

GODSHIP. Vid. Drvintry. 

GODSON. Vid. Gopcuixp. 

GODWIT, *scolopax wsgocephala 
(Linn.). 

GOGGLE, distorquére oculos. 

GOGGLE-EYED, distortis oculis. 

GOGGLE-EYES, distorti oculi. 

GOING, itio (as the act): itus (as the 
state): ambulatio (a walking) : reditio, re- 
ditus (a going away or back; the former 
as the act, the latter as the state): [3 in- 
cessus and ingressus denote the manner 
of going, the gait. ° 

GOITRE, struma (Cels.). 
tres, affici tumidis gutturibus. 

GOLD, s., aurum: rough, unwrought 
gold, aurum rude, infectum: wrought 
Gold, aurum factum: spun gold, a web 
of gold, aurum netum (Alcim., Avit., 6, 
36): coined gold, aurum signatum: solid, 
massy gold, aurum solidum: pure gold, 
aurum purum: (made) of gold, aureus; 
ex auro factus: overlaid with gold, aura- 
tus: adorned with gold, auro distinctus : 
worked with gold, auro intextus (both, e. 
g-, Of cloth). To be made of gold ( figura- 
tively ; e. g., to be very rich), divitiis abun- 
dare ; ego strongly), superare Crassum 


To have goi- 
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| 
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divitiis (Cic., Att. 1, 4, extr.): a vein of 
gold, vena auri: a bar or wedge of gold, 
later aureus: a grain of gold, auri mica 
or granum: a leaf of gold, bractea auri 
(poetical) : a smail leaf of gold, * bracted- 
la auri: a plate of gold, lamina auri: to 
plate with gold, lamina inaurare : inter- 
woven with gold, auro intextus: the art 
of embroidering in gold, *ars auro pin- 
gendi: a garment embroidered in gold, 
vestis auro intexta or distincta (interwov- 
en with gold, or with golden spangles, or 
the like, attached ; the latter was also ves- 
tis Phrygionia, Plin., 8, 48, 74): @ refiner 
of gold, auri coctor (Inscript.): a river 
whose sands roll gold, flumen, quod au- 
rum vehit (vid. Curt., 8,9, 18): that bears 
gold, aurum vehens (of rivers; vid. Curt., 
8, 9, 18; "o> aurifer is poetical) ; also, 
auro fertilis (e. g.. flumen): to shine with 
gold, auro nitére: a mass of gold, auri 
massa or glebula (Plin. Ep., 10, 55, 3). 
Prov. You may trust him with untold gold, 
dignus est, quicum (ab/ative) in tenebris 
mices (i. e., he would not deceive you even 
in the dark): allis not gold that glitters, 
fronti nulla fides. 

GOLD (as adjective) [vid. GOLDEN]: a 
gold thread, filum avrexm: gold threads 
(plural), aurum oetum (spun guid, Al- 
cim., Avit., 6, 36): @ gold color, color in 
aurum inclinatus: of a gold color, colore 
in aurum inclinato (of a gold-like color) ; 
auratus, auredlus (iAat looks as if overlaid 
with gold): a goldyish, piscis auratus, au- 
rei coloris piscis. (> The gold-fish is 
of the genus Cyprinus. A country that 
contains gold mines, regio auri ferax (aft- 
er Curt., 8, 9, 15): gold coin, aureus or 
aureolus (with and without nummus): a 
gold mine, auri fodina; metallum auri or 
aurarium; auraria, orum (sc. metalla) ; 
aurifodineg ; aurarie. 

GOLD-BEATER, bracteator: bractea- 
rius (late). 

GOLD BROCADE, vestis auro distinc- 
ta, vestis auro intexta (cloth in which gold 
is interwoven, Curt., 3, 3, 13; 9, 7, 11): 
vestis Phrygionia (in which gold is em- 
broidered, Plin., 8, 48, 74). 

GOLD-COAST, ora auro or auri fertilis. 

GOLD-DRAWER. Vid. GoLD-BEATER. 

GOLD-DUST, pulvis aureus (dust of 
gold, and like gold, f): pulvis aurosus 
(like gold, Pallad., 1, 5, 1, ed. Schneid.). 

GOLDEN, aureus (properly and figu- 
ratively): ex auro factus or fabricatus 
(only properly, made of gold): aureolus 
(mostly figuratively = eximius, egregius ; 
i. e., excellent; e. g., @ speech, a writing): 
auri colore (of the color of gold): aurei 
coloris: colore in aurum inclinato (hav- 
ing a shade of gold; of a golden hue): 
the Golden Age, etas aurea: the golden 
mean, aurea mediocritas: to bear golden 
fruit (figuratively), bonam frugem ferre 
(Liv., 2, 1): a golden pheasant, * phasia- 
nus pictus (Linn.): having golden locks, 
flavus: golden locks or hair, coma or (of 
men) ceesaries flava (t): of a golden yel- 
low, flavus, fulvus, russeus; vid. YELLow. 

GOLDEN-EYF, * anas clangula (Linn.). 

GOLDEN-ROD, * solidago (the common 
golden-rod, ,solidago virgaurea, Linn.). 

GOLDEN-SAXIFRAGE, *chrysosple- 
nium (Linn.). . 

GOLDFINCH, carduélis (* fringilla car- 
duelis, Linn.). 

GOLDSMITH, aurifex: aurarius (sc. 
artifex, in inscriptions): vascularius (one 
who makes golden vessels, as bowls, &c., 
Cic., Verr., 4, 24, 54). Goldsmith's scales, 
statéra auraria (Varr.) or auriticis (Cic.). 

GOLD-WIRE, filum aureum (a single 
thread): *aurum in fila ductum (gold 
drawn out into wire). 

GOLDY-LOCKS, *chrysocéma (Lin- 
naus),. 

GONDOLA, navis cubiculata (Sen., Be- 
nef., 7, 20, 3): navis thalamégos (Swet., 


Cal., 52). 

GONDOLIER, magister navis cubicu- 
late or thalamégi. 

GOOD, s., bonum (general term): ho- 
nestum (moral good): to do much good, 
multa bene facere (to do many good ac- 
tions); de multis bene mereri (to lay many 
under an obligation to one's self): to do 
good to any body, alicui bene or benigne 
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facere : conferre in aliquem beneficta 
(much, multa). A person does me much 
good, optime aliquis meretur de me: to 
return good for good, similibus beneficiis 
beneficia pensare : to return good for evil, 
maleticia benefactis pensare : to return 
or requite good with evil, beneficia male- 
factis t yigrasba : toturn any thing to good, 
aliquid in bonum vertere (to turn to one’s 
advantage ; e. g., detrimentum, Ces., B, 
Oi Hy 6? anes || Good; i.e. advant- 
age, commodum (advantage): utilitas 
(use, profit, &c.): salus (welfare): for my 
good, the good of the state, &c., € re mea; 
e republica (also by the dative; e. g., to 
give up one’s private feelings for the good 
of the state, studium reipublice dimittere; 
vid. Held, Cas., B. C, 1,8; so with dare, 
tribuere, &c.): to be for the good of any 
body, e re alicujus esse; alicui prodesse 
or utile esse; aliquem juvare. ||7’he pub- 
lic good, commune commodum: com- 
munis utilitas : bonum publicum : he 
lice commoda: respublica (vid. Herz., 
Ces., B. G., 5, 46): salus communis or 
reipublicw (the common welfare): to have 
the public good in view, to consult for or 
promote it, communi commodo inservire; 
communi utilitati servire ; saluti reipub- 
lice consulere; rem publicam juvare; 
omnium commodis or communi utilitati 
prospicere: to endeavor to promote the pub- 
lic good, reipublice salutem suscipere : 
to look only to the public good, considering 
one’s own interests as secondary, ad com- 
munem fructum referre omnia; reipub- 
lice commoda privatis necessitatibus ha- 
bére Pouce: || Any thing good and 
excellent of which you partake, bo- 
num : the greatest good, summum bonum; 
ultimum or finis bonorum: earthly goods, 
externa bona; res externe or humane. 
(2) A possession, property, usually 
in plural, goods; bona; fortune (goods 
of fortune), bonaac fortune: stolen goods, 
res furtiva; or plural, res furtivee or furta 
{vid. Property]. A receiver of stolen 
goods, qui subtractas res (sacras, &c., or 
pecunias) ex iis qui subtraxerint, susce- 
pit (Cod. Just.). || Goods (wares, &c.), 
merces [vid. WaREs]. To take out so 
much and return it in goods, aliquid ex- 
haurire et merces remittere (Plin., 6, 24, 
26). Dry goods, perhaps * merces, que 
ad ulnam venduntur. 

GOOD, adj., bonus (general term, in a 
physical and moral sense, but not so et- 
tensive as the English word “ good,” si-.ce 
we can not translate “a good wind,” yen- 
tus bonus, but secundus ventus ; “6 z00a 
disposition,” not bonus animus, /r2t be- 
nignus animus; also of “a gona light,” 
tabulas in bono lumine colloes/a) : ju- 
cundus: suavjg: dulcis (pleasust, agree- 
able; of that which affects th. sense, as 
smell, taste, &c.; also, for any thing, ali- 
cui rei or ad aliquid): probuce (that is as 
it ought to be, in a physical and moral 
view ; e. g., silver, color, &c.; then an art- 
ist, person, ability) : sanctus (morally good, 
from a principle of piety): opimus (rich, 
fat, properly and figuratirely ; campus, 
Liv.; habitus corporis, Cic.) : commo- 
dus (serviceable, convenient, good in its 
kind ; e. g., silver, health ; also of persons; 
e. g., a@ good sort of a person, well-dispos- 
ed): opportunus (convenient, well fitted or 
suited ; first, of time and place; then, also, 
of persons; e. g., well suited to any thing , 
also for any thing, ad aliquid): prosper: 
secundus (conformable to one’s wish, favor- 
able; e. g., ventus secundus): utilis (serv- 
iceable, useful ; for any thing, alicui rei): 
salutaris (wholesome; e. g., remedium ; 
for any thing, alicui rei). JN. utilis et 
ealutaris: honestus (morally good, honor- 
able): simplex (unassuming ; guileless) : 
benignus (kind; charitable from inclina- 
tion and goodness of heart): integer (op- 
posed to vitiatus, gone; of fruits). Good 
food, cibi suaves or jucundi (pleasant to 
the taste); cibi conquisiti or lauti (exguis- 
itely good): a good house, domicilium bo- 
num or commodum: to have a good house, 
bene or commode habitare : @ good (pav- 
ed) road, via trita: a good (fertile) field, 
good soil, ager ferax or fertilis ; solum fe- 
rax or fertile: a good pasture, pascuum 
herbis abundans; pascuum pecori alend¢ 


GoopD 
bonum : a good harvest, messis ra 


frugife: 

ical), or opima: @ good year (for 
it, &c.), annus frugifer; annus frugi- 
locuples (poetical); *annus magni 
proventis: this is @ _— year, Magnum 
pest frugum fructuumque annus 
ic attulit (after Plin. Ep., 1,13, 1): good 
times, tempora bona or felicia (prosper- 
Qus); anni frugibus locupletes (fruizful 
years, poetical): a good climate, bonum 
ceelum: @ géod air, aer purus, tenuis, sa- 
lubris (p> not bonus): good weather, 
idonea tempestas (with reference to a par- 
ticular pi ; @. g.@ voyage; but we 
jind bona et certa tempestas, good and 
settled weather, Cic., Quint. Fr., 2, 2, extr.): 
@ good hand, compositissimz et clarissi- 
mw litere: tn good taste, purus (e. g., or- 
natus, Quint.). Hortensius's memory was 
so good, that, &c., erat Hortensio memo- 
ria tanta, ut, &c.: a good physician, med- 
icus arte insignis: a good soldier, miles 
bello bonus; miles fortis ac strenuus: a 
good statesman and soldier, bonus pace 
belloque: good eyes, good sight, oculi 
acres et acuti: to have good eyes, bene or 
acriter vidére ; oculos acres et acutos ha- 
bére. My good friend (in a cordial ad- 
dress to @ stranger)! o bone! sodes: a 
good friend of mine, mihi amicus ; amicus 
Meus (|= not bonus amicus; i e., @ 
good friend in the real sense of the words) : 
a good (= considerable) part, bona pars: 
@ good (= considerable) while, aliquantum 
temporis: to have a good (= sound) sleep, 
satis arte dormire: in a good manner (vid. 
WELL]: to be good, prestare: to be good 
to any body [vid. Kinp}. Good-morning, 
night, &c.; vid. the substantives: to make 
any thing good again, aliquid sanare (to 
make tide as it were; e. g., scelus) ; sar- 
cire aliquid (to patch up, as it were, to mend, 
an injury, act of injustice, &c., imen- 
tum. acceptum); reconcinnare (to mend, 
as it were, repair ; e. g., detrimentum ac- 
ceptum): to make much worse what can 
not be made good again, ea, qu® sanari 
Non possunt, exulcerare: to think any 
thing good, probare, comprobare aliquid 
eneral term, to approve of it); alicui rei 
adjicere album calculum (to give one’s ap- 
proval to a thing ; to approve of or assent 
to any thing, Plin. Ep., 1, 2,5): any thing 
@oes me good, aliquid suaviter me afficit. 
Good; i.e., correct, of style [vid. PuRE 

(of language)}. : 

|| Good for: to be good for any thing, 
utilem esse alicui rei, or ad aliquid ; ido- 
neum esse ad aliquid; bonum esse alicui 
Tei, or ad aliquid; aptum esse ad aliquid; 
usui esse ad aliquid: not to be good for, 
non utilem, or inutilem esse, ad aliquid : 
to be good for nothing, nihili esse ; nulli- 
us pretii esse: a good-for-nothing fellow, 
homo nequam; homo nihili: @ thorough 
go00d-for-nothing fellow, homo nequissi- 
mus. (Of medicines): to be good for any 
thing, utilem esse alicui rei or ad aliquid ; 
salutarem or salubrem esse ad aliquid; 
prodesse ad aliquid; efficacem esse ali- 
eui rei (e. g., for cracked lips, labrorum fis- 
suris ; all Plin.) ; bene facere ad aliquid 
a ad capitis dolorem, Scrib. Larg.). 

ISCELLANEOUS PHRASES. To put a 
good face on any thing [vid. Face]. Ev- 
‘ery body does what is good in his own eyes, 
ipsa olera olla legit (Plaut., Prov.). “By 
good luck, forte fortuna. It was my good 
luck to, mihi contigit ut. To give any 
body as goed as he brings, par pari re- 
spondére. To makegood (a ise) [vid. 
FuLFILL]. To promise mie Gon can’t 
make good, frustra polliceri aliquid. When 
he was as good as cond. dand ted. 
quum pro damnato mortuoque esset : he 
as good as says it, though he nowhere 
states it in so many words, non am id 
quidem dicit omnino, sed que dicit, idem 

valent. 

GOOD, interj., bene agis! bene facis or 
fecisti! (tv express approbation of conduct): 
bene habet! non repygno! non impedio! 
(be it so; I make no objection to it) : satis 
est ! (enongh !)—dictum puta! teneo (I 
understand ; you need not say any more; 
said by one to whom a commission is giv- 
en): ponamus; demus hee (granted ; be 
%t so ; ¢f a person who grants something on 
which A: is going to found an objection) : 
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in this sense, nempe is also used (e. g., Cic., 
N. D., 3, 39, 93, atque iidem etiam vota di- 
citis suscipi oportére. Nempe singuli 
vovent, &c., good ! but now sometimes one 
man makes a vow, sometimes another. Sed 
effugi insidias ; perrupi Apenninum ; 
nempe in Antonii congressum colloqui- 
umque veniendum est, good! [“so far 
well,” or “be it so,”} but 1 must still, 
&c.; of. Pr. Intr., ii., 153, d): recte (a4 
form of courteous assent; e. g., is mihi 
dixit se Athenis me exspectaturum, ut 
mecum decederet. Recte, inquam ; 
quid enim dicerem? Cic.). 

GOOD FRIDAY, * dies per Christi mor- 
tem sacrata. 

GOOD-HUMORED, remissus (opposed 
to severus) : hilaris (cheerful ; opposed to 
tristis, severus) : festivus (full of cheerful 
humor): alacer, also with animo (ready 
and disposed to acting, lively ; opposed to 
languidus): good-humored and gay, ala- 
cer et letus. 

GOODLINESS. Vid. Beauty, ELE- 


GANCE. 
GOOD LUCK. Vid. “good For- 
TUNE.” 


GOOD-NATURE, bonitas (general 
term, goodness) : (animi) benignitas (kind- 
ness, &c.): facilitas or facilitas et human- 
itas: comitas et facilitas: comitas facili- 
tasque : mens facilis: mores faciles (of 
general readiness to oblige, &c.): suavi- 
tas (morum). 

GOOD-NATURED, comes: benignus: 
facilis: suavis [Syn. in Krnp]. To be 
good-natured to any body, leni ingenio 
esse in aliquem: benigne or comiter ali- 
quem tractare; plurimum benignitatis in 
aliquem conferre. 

GOODNESS, bonitas (general term, of 
goodness, physical or moral) : goodness of 
heart, probitas ; simplicitas: natural good- 
ness of heart, nature bonitas ; also, natu- 
ralis bonitas (e. g., perpetua naturalis bo- 
nitas, Nep., Att.,9,1). Have the goodness 
to, &c., queso: oro: obsecro (I beg or 
beseech you. When thus used as forms of 
courtesy, they are usually inserted after the 
Jirst or second word). 

GOODS, bona, orum (plural adjective). 
Vid. PRopERty, PossEssIONs. 

GOOD-WILL, benevolentia. _[ Vid. 
Krnpngss.}_ || To buy the good-will of (a 
retiring tr ), &c., *pretio soluto 
paciscor ab aliquo, ut me emtoribus suis 
(or iis, qui ejus opera utantur, if an arti- 
san) commendet. To give any body one’s 
good-will, * aliquem emtoribus meis (or 
iis, qui opera mea utuntur) commendo. 

GOOSE, anser: a little goose, ansercu- 
lus: a fat goose, anser pinguis, bene sagi- 
natus: “goose,” as adjective, anserinus. 

GOOSEBERRY, * ribes grossularia 
(Zinn.). 

GOOSE:GRASS, * galium Aparine 
(Linn.). 

GOOSE-QUILL, * penna anserina, 

GORE, cruor: sanguis concretus. 

GORE, v., trajicere: transfodere : con- 
fodere : transfigere : configere : transver- 
berare (e, g., venabulo) : percutere: cor- 
nu ferire (Virg. ; with the horn). 

GORGE. || Throat, gullet, vid. 
| In architecture, cymatium (xvua- 
Ttov); or, pure Latin, unda. In modern 
architecture, the cymatium Doricum, Ital. 
cavetto, is distinguished from cymatium 
Lesbium, Jtal. cimasa. 

GORGE [vid. ro Devovr] (properly) : 
to gorge one’s self with, or be zorged with ; 
vid. “Grout one’s self with.” 

GORGEOUS. Vid. MaGniFIcenT, 
SPLENDID. 

GORGEOUSLY. Vid. MaGNiIFIcENT- 


Ly, SPLENDIDLY. 
Vid. MaAGniFt- 


GORGEOUSNESS. 
CENCE, SPLENDOR. 

GORMANDIZE, heluari: luxuriose vi- 
vere. 


GORMANDIZER. Vid. Giurron. 
GORMANDIZING, heluatio: ingluvies 
(Ter., Hor. ; ingluvies atque voracitas, Eu- 
trop.). 
GORSE, *ulex Europeus (Linn., the 
common furze). 
GOSHAWK, * falco palumbarius 


(Linn. 
GOSLING, anserculus. 
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GOSPEL. || The whole Christian 
doctrine, *evangelium: *doctrina of 
precepta Jesu Christi. To preach the 
gospel, evangelizare (Aug., C. D., 18,31): 
a of the gospel, evangelizator 
(Eccl). || A gospel (e. g., St. John’s), 
*vita Jesu ab Joanne proposita (literally, 
the life of Jesus, by St. John): a@ section of 
such @ narrative (as read in the commun- 
ion service), *lectio evangelica. || Ia- 
PrRopR. To take any thing is told him 
Sor gospel, facillime ad credendum induci 
(i. e., habitually): to take any thing for 
gospel, aliquid cupidius credere (Liv., 
with reference to the hasty belief) ; * aliquid 
tale esse credere, quale falsum esse non 
possit ; ur alicui rei ita assentiri, ac si (or 
quasi) tale fuerit, quale falsum esse non 
possit (with reference to firmness of belief, 
after Cic., Acad., 2, 19, 57). 

GOSSIP, s., homo garrulus: loquax 
(that talks much): vulgator (publisher of 
news, &c., Ov.): famigerator (comedy, a 
malicious, talkative fellow): rumigerulus 
(late, Ammian): combibo (literally, a bot- 
tle-companion): compétor : sodalis (com- 
panion). Feminine, garrula: * vulgatrix: 
*famigeratrix. || Idle talk, sermo: 
sermones (talk): * sermones falsi, or im- 
probi, or aniles (i. e., old woman’s talk) : 
garritus: confabulatio: foolish or idle 
gossip, rumusculi imperitoram homi- 
num. To have a gossip with any body, 
fabulari or confabulari cum aliquo: te 
have a gossip together, fabulari inter se: 
sermones cedere (Aoyous xoxretv): I oft- 
en have a gossip with any body, cum ali- 
quo fabulor insusurrans ac prwbens invi- 
cem aurem (Suet., Ces., 22). || God. 
father.or godmother, vid. 

GOSSIP, v. || To chat, vid.; and 
Gossip, s. To gossip about any thing, 
evulgare: divulgare: effutire foris [S¥N. 
in Divutee]. To gossip about any body, 
or any body's affairs, aliquem difterre ru- 
moribus (maliciously): a gossiping set 
or party, sessiuncula (Cic., Fin., 5, 20, 56). 
A gossiping town, urbs sermonum avida: 
I should like to gossip with you longer, cu- 
piebam (in a letter) plura garrire. 

GOSSIPING, s., famigeratio (Plaut., 
Trin., 3, 2, 66). Vid. GosstP, s. 

GOURD, concurbita. 76 scoop out 
gourds, and use them for cups, bottles, * cu- 
curbitas excavare atque pro poculis, lagé- 
nis, &c., uti (after Ces., B. G., 2, 86, fin). 

GOURMAND, cuppes (Plaut.) : helluo: 
homo fastidii delicati : * cuppediorum stu- 
diosus. 

GOUT, arthritis (dp@piric, medical tech- 
nical term, of the moderns and ancients), or, 
pure Latin, morbus articularis, or articu- 
larius, or dolor (dolores) artuum or arti- 
culorum (pain in the joints): chiragra 
(gout in the hands): podagre morbus 
(xoday pa, tf in the legs, as complaint) : po- 
dagrz or pedum dolores (as pain) : * go- 


nagra (technical term, in the knees). Sub- 
ject to the gout, arthriticus ; agricus 
(if in the feet): any body has gout, are 


tus alicujus labérant: to suffer much from 
the gout, magnos articulorum dolores ha- 
bére (general term): to be tormented by a 
Jit of the gout, maximis podagre dolori- 
bus cruciari ; podagre doloribus ardére: 
to suffer so much from the gout, that, &c., 
tantis pedum doloribus affici, ut, &c.: to 
&et the gout, in podagre morbum incide- 
re: to bring on the gout, podagram crea- 
Te: one who suffers from the gout, poda- 
gricus (xodaypixés), or, pure Latin, pedi- 
bus ger. 

GOUTY, arthriticus: podagricus: pe- 
dibus eger. Syn. in Gout. 

GOVERN, t., TRANS. |} To lead; ta 
rule, imperare, imperitare alicui: alicu- 
jus esse imperatorem: imperio regere or 
imperio tenére aliquem. aliquid (to have 
the command of any body or any thing): 
dominari, dominationem habére in ali- 
quem (to exercise an unlimited conirol 
aver any body ; especially, improperty, of 
Sooenge aes abstract “ jects) : 
alicui or alicui rei (to be placed over 
body, or at the head of any thing). “To 
govern a state. civitatem regere: impe- 
rium tractare (to be the ruler, especially 
with reference to royal or imperial author> 
ty) ; Tegnare ee ee 
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bitrary rule) ; rempublicam regere or 
moderari; reipublice presse; clavum 
reipublicee or imperii, or simply imperi- 
um tenére; ad gubernacula reipublice 
sedére (to stand or be at the helm): to gov- 
ern a town, urbem imperio regere: to be 
governed by any body, imperio alicujus 
teneri; teneri in alicujus ditione et po- 
testate ; imperium alicujus sustinére; se 
regi ab aliquo pati (to aliow one’s self to be 
governed). || Impropr. J'o0 be master 
of any thing, imperare alicui rei: mo- 
derari alicui rei (to moderate, to hold in 
check ; e. g., to govern one’s tongue, lin- 
gu or orationi): not to be able to govern 
any thing, impotentem esse alicujus rei 
(e. g., ire): to govern one’s self, sibi im- 
perare; animi potentem esse; animum 
suum comprimere, coercére; one’s an- 
ger, iram reprimere : to govern one's pas- 
sions, &c., cupiditatibus imperare (op- 
posed to servire) ; cupiditates continére, 
comprimere, coercére, frenare, domare 
ac frangere. We are governed by our pas- 
sions, cupiditates dominationem in nos 
habent : the mind governs the vudy, ani- 
mus regit corpus: to be governed by am- 
bition, ambitione teneri. || 4s gram- 
matical term; jungi or conjungi (cum) 
aliqud re (i. e., to have a certain case or 
mood after it; e. g., potior governs the ab- 
lative case, potior jungitur, conjungitur 
(cum) ablativo): recipere aliquid (with 
regard to the government of words by con- 
junctions) : “ut” governs the subjunctive ; 
“ut” jungitur subjunctivo, or “ut” recipit 
subjunctiva; ‘- ut” facit poni subjunctivos 
(all in Gramm.). 

GOVERNABLE, qui regi potest (prop- 
erly and improperly ; vid. Sen., De Iré, 2, 
15, exir.). Vid. TRacTABLE, &c. 

the E, i Vid. GOVERNMENT. 

GOVERNESS, educatrix : magistra : 
rectrix: gubernatrix (general term for a 
female teacher). 

GOVERNMENT. || The govern- 
tng, gubernatio: moderatio (e. g., rei- 
public) : administratio (the administra- 
tion, power of carrying on; e. g., belli, 
war): procuratio (the administration of 
business during the absence of any body ; 
e. g., alienorum bonorum): functio (office 
or duty devolving on any body) : auctori- 
tas (authority or command of a superior, 
with reference to the obedience of an infe- 
rior): summa imperii: rerum ditio: 
principatus: tyrannis [vid. Commanp]. 
|| As state of ruling, potestas: dom- 
inatio: regnum [vid. Dominron, Dom- 
INATION]. TZ'o be under the government 
of others or another, alieni arbitrii esse : to 
have the government of (vid. To GOVERN]: 
to assume or seize the government, rerum 
potiri; imperium, or regnum, or domina- 
tum, or tyrannidem occupare: not to sub- 
mit to any body's government, alicujus im- 
perium detrectare; alicujus nutum ditio- 
nemque respuere: to offer the government 
to any body, alicui regnum deferre ; ali- 
cui regnum ac diadéma deferre (Hor., 
Od., 2, 2, 22); imperium or regnum ali- 
cui tradere : to live under a just and leni- 
ent government, justo et miti imperio 
regi: to submit to the government of any 
body, se sub alicujus potestatem subjicere 
(Auct. Herenn., 2,31, init.). || The seat 
of government, *curia reipublice: the 
form of government, imperii or reipublice 
forma; reipublice ratio or status (i. e., the 

eculiar constitution of the state); reipub- 

ice species (the peculiar kind of govern- 
ment): the system of government, or on 
which it is carried on, * imperii tenendi or 
reipublicw administrande ratio: at the 
expense of government, sumtu publico or 
publice: on the part of the government, 
consilio publico; publice: an absolute 
government, * civitas in qué summa im- 
perii apud unum est: @ representative or 
constitutional government, * civitas, que 
convocandis ad comitia civium ordini- 
bus ferendisque ex illorum arbitratu legi- 
bus popularem quandam formam induit. 
|| Impropr. The government of one's pas- 
sions, tongue, &c. [vid. ContRoL, s. Je 
|| The members, collectively taken, 
constituting the government, * qui 
cig tua ae toti reipublicw adminis- 
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trande: * qui preefecti sunt rebus publi- 
cis: * rerum publicarum curatores. 

GOVERNOR. || Ruler, command- 
er, vid. Of a province, prefectus, or 
preeses, or rector, or procurator provin- 
cie (general terms; the last three in the 
time of the emperors): proconsul: pro- 
preetor (in the time of the republic ; the for- 
mer, if the command of an army was at- 
tached to it): satrapes: satrapa: satraps 
(carpanns, among the Persians). The gov- 
ernment of Gaul, for the time being, qui- 
cumque Galliam obtinet (Cas., H. G., 1, 
35): to be the governor of a province, pro- 
vinciz presidem esse ; provincie preesse 
or prefectum esse ; or preepositum esse ; 
provinciam obtinére : to make any body 
governor of a yr.wince, aliquem provin- 
ciz preeficere or preponere ; aliquem rec- 
torem provincie imponere (Silver Age) 
|| Tutor, vid. 

GOWN, vestis (general term; also col- 
lectively, for the whole dress): indumen- 
tum (any garment that was put on and 
not thrown over another dress): stola: 
palla (garment of a Roman lady; (3° 
the stola, worn over the tunica, reached to 
the ankles or feet, and was fastened by a 
&irdle round the waist, leaving broad folds 
above the breast ; the palla was thrown over 
the stola): cyclas (a dress of a Roman 
lady on great occasions ; but it must not 
be compared with the modern dress of wom- 
en): vestis muliebris : vestimentum mu- 
liebre (women’s dress in general). A gown 
to wear in the house, vestitus domesticus ; 
vestis domestica: a best gown, * vestis 
sollemnium dierum; vestis seposita: silk 
gowns, serica, orum ; bombycina, orum: 
a silk gown, bombycina vestis (Plin.) ; 
serica vestis (ib.): a colored gown, vestis 
varia; vestimentum versicolor: to make 
a@ gown, vestem facere : a morning gown, 
vestis domestica (i. e., house dress, in gen- 
eral). || The gown of peace, toga (op- 
posed to arma): vestis forensis. 


GRABBLE. Vid. To GrorE, TO 
SPRAWL. 
GRACE. || Beauty, gratia (charm; e. 


g., in the manner of representing any 
thing ; of style; vid. Quint., 10, 1, 65, and 
96): pulchritudo: venustas ; forma: spe- 
cies [Syn. im Beauty] : elegantia (grace, 
as consisting in tasteful selection) : decor 
(poetical; e. g., Tibull., Ov.; and post- 
Augustan prose, especially in Quint.) : le- 
pos (grace in words, style, speech, conver- 
sation ; vid. Herz., Sall., Cat., 25, 5, p. 130): 
venus (charm, &c.; not Cic.). Refined 
grace, exculta queedam elegantia (Quint.); 
subtilis venustas: a peculiar grace, pro- 
prius decor (Quint.) : female grace, muli- 
ebris venustas: grace and fullness of ex- 
pression, suavitas dicendi et copia: to 
have a natural grace in conversation, &c., 
nativus quidam lepos in aliquoest. Graces 
of style, dicendi veneres: meretricious 
graces of style, lenocinia (Quint., Pref., 8, 
26; opposed to ornamenta): the grace of 
the Attic dialect, gratia eermonis Attici: 
studied grace, venustas in gestu (Auct. 
Her., 3, 15, 16; too theatrical for an ora- 
tor; opposed to turpitudo): without grace, 
insuavis ; invenustus ; injucundus: full 
of grace, suavitatis or jucunditatis plenus ; 
venustate affluens. [Vid. p farsa 
|| Favor, gratia: favor: beneficium [vid. 
Favor]. By the grace of God, * tavente 
Deo ; juvante Deo ; * Dei beneficio (the 
first expressing “ favor ;” the second, 
“help 3’ the last, a benefit conferred). 
|| Pardon, venia: indulgentia (a particu- 
lar favor or indulgence shown to any body, 
as Suet., Vit. 5, of @ prince toward a fa- 
worite) : misericordia (mercy, pity) : impu- 
nitas (impunity offered to, or obtained by 
any body (vid. AMNESTY]: gratia (favor 
bestowed on any body). To sue for grace, 
veniam delicti precari (with regard to a 
crime); veniam preeteritorum precari (for 
the past; e. g. on account of rebellion) ; 
suum periculum deprecari (in imminent 
danger, death, &c.): to obtain grace, im- 
petrare veniam: veniam invenire ; from 
any body, ab aliquo [vid. Parpon, s.]. 
There is no more grace to be hoped, subla- 
ta est spes venie. || Thanks, vid.; also, 
laudes gratesque (a prayer of praise and 
thanks), || As title, e.g, “ Your grace!” 
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* Tu, vir generosissime! princeps (impe- 
rator) clementissime! clementia vestra ! 
(the last two were used in addressing the 
Roman emperors ; vid. Gesnerit Thes.) 
|| Grace personified as a goddess, 
Charis (Xdpis), 07, pure Latin, Gratia: 
the Graces, Charites (Xdpires), or, pure 
Latin, Gratie. 

GRACE, v. || To embellish, to 
adorn, ornare: exornare : adornare : ex- 
colere: distinguere: vestire aliqua re 
[Syn. in ADORN]. To grace a harrative, 
narrationem gratia et venere exornare: 
the things or objects that grace the life of 
man, Tes, quee vitam instruunt: to grace 
any thing by the mode of relating it, aii- 
quid verbis exornare, or oratione exorna: 
re: to grace (c. g., a@ company) with one’s 
presence, preesentia sua (of one) or requen- 
tid (of several persons) ornare aliquem : 
to grace any body (= be an honor to him), 
honori, decori or ornamento esse: alicui 
perhonorificum esse. || Z'o favo;, vid. 

GRACEFUL, venustus (charming and 
captivating the senses) : lepidus (connect- 
ed with, Nexto, properly = light; hence 
of a light, airy grace; lepidi mores, 
Plaut.; dictum, Hor. In Auct. Her., lepi- 
da et concinna [opposed to magna et pul- 
chra] = prettinesses ; petty gracefulnesses 
of style that soon weary) : decorus (poetical . 
and in post-Augustan prose, especially the 
historians; not in this sense in Cic.): ele- 
gans: concinnus et elegans: comtus: ni- 
tidus et comtus: bellus [Syn. in ExE- 
GANT]. Sometimes suavis: suavis: dul- 
cis. To be graceful, habére suavitatem : 
conjunctum esse suavitate: to be exceed- 
ingly graceful, mirificaé esse suavitate ; 
affluere venustate: to render graceful, al- 
icui rei venustatem afferre, or amcenita 
tem suppeditare: a graceful attitude, for- 
mosus habitus (e. g., in throwing a spear): 
a noble and graceful exterior, ad dignita- 
tem apposita species et forma: of a grace- 
Sul shape or form, forma or specie venus- 
ta (oniy of persons): a very graceful fe- 
male, mulier venustissima ; mniier forma 
or specie venustissima; mulier omnibus 
simulacris emendatior (Petron., 126, 13): 
a graceful delivery (of a speaker), suavilo- 
quentia (Cic., Brut. 15, 58). Vid. ExE- 


GANT. 

GRACEFULLY, venuste : eleganter (e. 
g., psallere, saltare ; agere vitam or eta- 
tem; causam dicere): decore: honeste; 
suaviter [S¥n. 72 GRACEFUL]: speciose (e. 
g., hasta speciosissime contorta, Quint.). 
To speak gracefully, quasi decdre loqui: 
suavem esse in dicendo (the latter of an 
orator only) ; suaviter loqui (to speak in a@ 
sweet, persuasive manner) : speaking grace- 
fuily, suaviloquens (Citic. in Gell., 12, 2 
&c., in which passage Gellius is of opinion 
that Seneca is wrong in rejecting this word): 
to relate any thing gracefully, jucunde 
narrare: to write gracefully, duicissime 
scribere. Vid., also, ELEGANTLY. 

GRACEFULNESS, venustas : gratia: 
dignitas (the last, of all that is capable of 
bestowing dignity): decor, dris (t ana 
post- Augustan prose). [Vid. GRAcE. 
Gracefulness of attitude, formosus habitus, 

GRACIOUS, propitius (propitious, fa- 
vorable, of the gods, and, less commonly, of 
superiors to their inferiors) : comis (court. 
eous, affable to all alike) : humanus (mild, 
as a general virtue ; from cultivation, 
good-will tomankind, generally, &c.). IN. 
comis et humanus: clemens (mild ; re- 
mitting something of the severity which 
might justly have been expected ; opposed to 
severus, crudelis): lenis (mild ; of him 
who, from either real or pretended kind- 
ness of heart, avoids any thing that may 
be harsh; opposed to veh asper, 
acer): indulgens (indulgent, not severe ; 
of one who readily excuses any thing, 
though he disapproves of it; opposed to 
acerbus et severus): misericors (merct- 
ful; opposed to durus). JN. clemens et 
misericors (opposed to crudelis et durus): 
benignus (kind, with reference to the friend 
ly feeling and the manifestation of it) : lib- 
eralis (acti1g with liberality). A gracious 
reception, *liberalitas (comitas, humani- 
tas), qua aliquis excipitur or accipitur : to 
meet with a reception, benigne excipi. 

GRACIOUSLY, comiter: humane; 
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elementer: leniter : benigne: liberaliter: 
Indulgenter. [SyN. in Gracrous]. Jn. 


benigne et liberaliter: benigne ac liberal- 
iter. To receive or be received graciously ; 
vid. “Gracious reception,” 

' GRACIOUSNESS, benignitas animi : 
benevolentia: favor: voluntas: studium 
[Syn. in Favor]: comitas (kind conde- 
scension) : humanitas: facilitas [Syn. in 
Courteous}. The graciousness of any 
body's reception, liberalitas (comitas, hu- 
manitas), qua aliquis excipitur or accipi- 
tar. 


GRADATION, gradus (degree ; grada- 
tions ; e.g. etatis). There are many gra- 
ions in any thing, in aliqua re multi 
sunt gradus: tn all the gradations, wheth- 
er of rank or age, in omni vel honoris vel 
eetatis gradu (Cic.): to have or admit of no 
s, habére nullos gradus (alicu- 
rei): gradus (alicujus rei) non habé- 
Te (both Cic.): gradations strictly defined ; 
definite ions, distincti gradus ([>> 
gradatio = the rhetorical figure, xNipat). 

GRADUAL, * quasi gradatus: sensim 
et pedetentim progrediens (gradual, with 
reference to progress; gradually increas- 
ing); but mostly by paullatim, with a 
suitable iciple: the gradual decline 
pA labens P gagrarn disciplina : 

gradual rise of the arts and sciences, 
* eforescentes paullatim literz artesque: 
tn a gradual manner, gradatim; gradi- 
bus: gradual increase, progressio ; to- 
ward any sa Se oat ad aliquam 
rem facta: ual descent or declivity, 
lanitiem rediens: a 
is leniter tot or 
assurgens: a country house is 
built on a gradual ascent, villa leniter et 
sensim clivo fallente consurgit (Plin.). 

GRADUALLY, paullatim: sensim (rep- 
resent gradual motion under the image of 
an imperceptible progress; paullatim, 
by little and little; opposed to semel, at 
once ; sensim, imperceptibly ; opposed to 
repente; Cic., Off.,1,33; Suet. Tib.,11): 

im: pedetentim (represent it under 
image ae self-conscious progress ; 
gradatim, step by step, like Badnv ; opposed 
to cursim, saltuatim, &c.; pedetentim de- 
notes at a foot’s pace; opposed 
equo, volatu, velis, Déd.). Vid. 
grees,” in DEGREE. 

GRADUATE, s., * academico aliquo ho- 
nore ornatus; *qui ad academicum ali- 
quem gradum promotus est. 

GRADUATE, v. || INrRANs., *ad aca- 
Jemicum aliquem gradum promoveri. 
|| Trans. To mark with degrees, * al- 
iquid in lus dividere (gradus, of the 
degrees of a circle, Manil., 1, 579). 

GRAFT, s., surculus. 

GRAFT, v., arborem inserere; also, in- 
serere only, or surculum arbori inserere: 
to graft a pear (on the stock of a wild pear), 
pirum bonam in pirum silvaticam insere- 
re. [2 > arborem inoculare or arbori oc- 
alum inserere = to bud. 

GRAFTING-KNIFE, * culter insitoris. 

GRAIN, s. ||A single seed of corn, 
granum (in all the meanings of the En- 
&lish word; e. g., of corn, salt, &c.; but 
mica salis, after Plin., 22, 16, 14, does not 
mean “ grain,” but “ a few grains,” the for- 
mer being always by granum sa- 
lis, Plin., 23,8, 77). {| Corn, vid. || The 
seed of any fruit, semen: *granum 
seminale. || A small particle; e.g.,a 
grain of salt ; vid. above. Often by aliquid 
with genitive, or aliquis in agreement. Some 
grain of allowance, aliquid veniz or ali- 
quavenia. Anything must receive a grain 
of allowance, dandum est aliquid alicui 
rei: any thing may receive some grain of 
allowance, est quatenus alicui rei dari ve- 
aia possit (Cic.): a grain of gold, auri gra- 
num. || The smallest weight, * gra- 
num. || The veins or fibres of in- 
animate bodies, vena (in metals, mar- 
ble, trees, &c.): fibra (in plants): mea- 
tus ligni (én wood) ; hence (improperly) 
“against the grain,” invita Minerva, ut 
aiunt (Cic.), or (after his definition) ad- 
versante et repugnante natura. || (To 
dye, &c.) in grain, * fila singula (or fila ip- 
sa nondum eae) colorare or inficere : 
hence a rogue in grain, insignite imprd- 
bus; veterator (ax old hand ; *homo 


to curru, 
“by de- 
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lane infectus vitiis (after Cic., Tusc., 3, 
ie and Leg., 3, 13, 30); or trifurcifer, 
&c., totus ex fraude factus. || Dyed or 
stained substance; e. g., of 
ground, &c.; vid. CoLon, DYE. 

GRAIN, v. (of wood), *marmori macu- 
loso simile facere aliquid (like marble) : 
*venas or meatum ligni pingendo imita- 
ri (like wood). 

GRAINY, 2|| Rough (vid. Coarse]: 

GRAINED. i *marmori maculoso 
similis factus (of wood grained in imita- 
tion of marble): *in similitudinem ligni 
alicujus pictus, variatus, &c.: venosus 
eg of @ stone, lapis). 

RAMMAR, ars grammatica or gram- 
maticea only (Cic., Fin., 3, 2,5), or gram- 
maticé (as Quint., 1, 4, 4), or mostly gram- 
matica, orum (the grammar, as art and 
science): *ratio grammatica; ratio lo- 
quendi (as theory): *prxcepta or leges 
grammaticorum (grammatical rules) : * li- 
ber grammaticus or ad grammaticam ra- 
tionem pertinens (a grammar). To write 
an able treatise on Latin grammar, de ra- 
— Latine loquendi accuratissime scri- 


re. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, * gymnasium : 
*lyceum: schola pu lica (later). 

GRAMMARIAN, aticus, 

GRAMMATICAL, grammaticus. 

GRAMMATICALLY, grammatice (also 
= grammatically correct ; e. g., loqui; vid. 
Quint. 1, 6, 27, in which passage tt is dis- 
tinguished from “ Latine loqui;” i. e., to 
speak in accordance with the genius of the 
Latin language). 

GRANARY, granarium (the barn of a 
‘armer): horreum (a public magazine). 
N. cella et horreum: rei frumentarie 

subsidium (a store, only resorted to in case 
of want or necessity). Marcus Cato the 
wise called Sicily the granary of our state, 
M. Cato sapiens cellam penariam reipub- 
lice nostre Siciliam nominavit (cellam 
penariam, the store-room of a private house): 
Capua (is) the granary of the whole dis- 
trict of Campania, Capua cella et horre- 
um Campani agri. 

GRAND, grandis (with reference to 
thoughts and thetr expression; sublime, of 
poets, orators, &c., and their works): may- 
nificus (elevated, lofty, &c., of style; and 
of things prepared on a magnificent scale, 
ville, apparatus). JN. magnificus atque 
preclarus (e. g., dicendi genus) ; magnif- 
icus et sumtuosus (on a £ scale and 
at a great expense; e.g.,funera): amplus 
et grandis (e. g. orator): excelsus (ele- 
vated, with reference to character): admi- 
ratione dignus et magni ingenii (deserving 
admiration, and proving the existence of 
great ability in the author). 

GRANDAM. [Vid. GranpMOTHER.] 
|| Matron, matrona. 

GRAND-DAUGHTER, neptis: the hus- 
band of the grand-daughter, progéner : 
neptis vir (Fest.): great-grand-daughter, 
proneptis. 

GRAND DUCHY, * magnus ducatus. 

GRAND DUKE, * magnus dux. 

GRANDEE, primus (one of the first of 
the people): primarius (one of the first, with 
reference to rank and dignity): patricius: 
nobili or sammo loco natus: generosus 
(Syn. in GENTLE]: genere clarus, or il- 
lustris, or insignis: generis dignitate con- 
spicuus (of very noble descent, con- 
nections, birth, power, credit, &c.). Gran- 
dees, procéres (nobles; opposed to com- 
monalty) ; primores (the most influential). 

GRANDEUR. Vid. Greatness. 

GRANDFATHER, avus (also with the 
addition of paternus, on the father’s side ; 
maternus, on the mother’s): a wife's grand- 
father, prosécer: grandfather's brother, 
patruus magnus (Paul., Dig., 38, 10, 10, § 
15): grandfather's sister, amita magna 
(Gai., Dig., 38, 10, 1, and Paul., Dig., 38, 
10, 10) : great-.grandfather, proavus. 

GRANDILOQUENCE, magniloquentia 
(in Cicero, not in a@ contemptuous sense ; 
e. g- hexametrorum, Homeri; in Livy, 
of boastful grandiloquence, 44,15. [> 
Wot grandiloquentia, which Wuyttenbach 
uses): granditas verborum (Cicero, but 
not in @ contemptuous sense): genus di- 
cendi, quod tumore immodico turgescit 
(Quint., 12, 10, 73) : tumidior sermo (Liz.). 
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GRANDILOQUENT, grandildquus, ut 
ita dicam ‘Cic.): magniloquus (for post- 
Augustan, Tac., Agr., 21): magniloqes 
ore tumidus (Or.). 


RANDMOTHER, avia: the wifes 
gran > (Modestin., Dig., 
38, 10, 4, § 6): great. other, proavia 


to suck eggs 
vid. Eee 


GRANDSON, nepos: great-grandson, 
pronépos. 

GRAND TURK, *imperator Turci- 
cus. p 


GRANGE. Vid. Farm, GRANARY. 

GRANITE, * lapis (technical 
term): red granite, lapis syenites: a mass 
of granite, * granites saxum. 

GRANT, s., donatio (donation), or by 
circumlocution with the verbs in TO GRANT. 
Vid. ConcEsstIon, Girt. 

GRANT, v. || Bestow, &c., concedere 
(in consequence of a request or demand; 
opposed to refuse, cvyxwpijcat): permit- 
tere (from confidence in person, and lib- 
erality ; opposed to forbidding, like épei- 
vat; both imply that the person has the full 
right to bestow the thing in question): in- 
dulgére (to grant something which might 
properly be withheld, from evident forbear- 
ance, kindness, &c.; e. g., usum pecunia 
gratuitum 4licui ... indulsit, Suet.; it is 
post-Augustan, and rare in this sense) : 
largiri ( from bountiful kindness, &c.). To 
grant any body his life, concedere vitam 
alicui (Suet.); his request, concedere ali- 
cujus petitioni (Cic.); quod petit aliquis, 
dare; prestare, quod rogatur; alicui pe- 
tenti satisfacere or non deesse; facere, 
que aliquis petiit; also, alicujus precibus 
indulgére ; aliquem voti compdtem face- 
re (of a deity): not to grant it, alicujus 
preces repudiare; alicui petenti deesse, 
non satisfacere: to grant permission [vid. 
ALLOow or PERMIT] ; forgiveness, pardon 
(vid. ro Forcive]. || Admit in argu 
ment [vid. To ApMir—concede; and 
for “take for granted,” vid. AssuUME 
(fin.)]._ This being granted, quo conces- 
so; quibus concessis: but even granting 
this, sed hoc ipsum concedatur. “ Grant- 
ing that (he, she, it, &c.),” may often be 
translated by ut (sit); and “ granting that 
+. not,” by né sit (or sit sane) ; but, even 
granting (or if I grant) this, you can not. 
verum, ut ita sit, non potes, &c. (so, ut 
verum esset$ qu ut essent vera, &c.): 
even granting that pain is not the greatest 
of evils, yet surely it is an evil, né sit sane 
summum malum dolor. malum certe est 
(Cic.). Granting that you can not sup- 
pose Philip the equal of Hannibal, yet you 
will surely consider him equal to Pyrrhus, 
ne equaveritis Hamnibali Philippum, Pyr- 
rho certe xquabitis (Liv., 31,7). Some- 
cimes the perfect subjunctive is used alone ; 
“ granting that he was considered so (a bad 
citizen) by others, yet when did you begin 
to look upon him in this light ?” fuerit 
aliis, tibi quando esse cspit? (Cic., Verr., 
1,41: so sometimes the present. Non pos- 
sis [=“ even granting that you can not.” 
or “you may not, pe be able”} oculis 
quantum contendere Lynceus, non ta- 
men, &c., Hor. Ep., 1, 1, 28). Sometimes 
fac (= suppose that; with infinitive). Vid. 
SUPPOSE. a 

GRANT privilegiarius (post-Au- 
gustan): [@ privilegiatus is without 
any ancient ity: Immunis (he who 
is exempt from any thing ; e. g., from pay- 
ing taxes, &c. 

GRANULATE, v., TRANS., in grana re- 
digere : molis frangere (if by a mill), 
[Vid., also, ro CrusH.] || INTRANs., *in 

ana ey formari. 

GRANULATION (in surgery), carc 
increscens (Cels.). The loss will be re- 


paired by granulation from the membrane 
itself, caro ab membrana ipsa incipit in- 
crescere, et replet id, quod vacuum est, 


inter ossa (Cels.). 

GRAPE, uva: a small grape, parva uva: 
dried grape, uva passa: @ single grape or 
berry, acinus or acinum. To dry grapes 
in the sun, uvas in sole pandere: a grape 
ches sgstionl to turn, uva Varia fieri coe- 
pit: grape never rtpens, uva numquam 
dulcedinem capit: [>>> racémus 2 the 
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twig on which the berries are k-nging ; 
hence, poetically, “ racemi” (plural) is used 
either for the grape itself or for a bunch of 


grapes. 

GRAPE-SHOT, * globus ferro secto et 
pulvere pyrio completus: @ volley of 
grape-shots, * ferrei secti grando, _ 

GRAPE-STONE, nucleus acini: acinus 
vinaceus, or acinus only: (plural) vina- 
cea, orum. 

GRAPHIC, graphicus (very rare ; 

GRAPHICAL, ; graphicam in ad- 
spectu efticere delectationem, Vitr.). A 
graphic description of any thing, alicujus 
rei pane sub aspectum subjectio ; alicu- 
jus rei sub oculos subjectio. To give a 
graphic description of any thing, lectis 
verborum coloribus depingere aliquid 
(after Gell.) ; aliquid peene sub aspectum 
subjicere; aliquid sub oculos subjicere ; 
rem constituere pene ante oculos (Cic., 
Part. Or., 6, 20); totam rei imaginem 
verbis quodammédo depingere; or for- 
mam rerum ita exprimere verbis, ut cer- 
ni potius videatur quam audiri (Quént.) ; 
or aliquid sic exponere quasi agatur res, 
non quasi narretur (Cic. ; the last three of 
a lively dramatic description). 

GRAPHICALLY, graphice (Plaut., cre- 
pidula te graphice decet), or by circumlo- 
cution, iectis verborum coloribus depin- 
gere aliquid. Vid. “to give a GRAPHIC 
description of.” 

GRAPNEL. || A small anchor [vid. 
AncHor]. || A hook for boarding 
vessels; vid. GRAPPLING-IRON. 

GRAPPLE, s. an iron hook for 
boarding ships [vid. GRapPLING- 
|| Wrestler’s hold or hug; 


GRAPPLE, v. || To grapple a ship, 
ferreas manus or harpag6nes in navem 
injicere, or ex sua nave in hostium na- 
vem injicere (Liv., 21, 28): ferreis mani- 
bus injectis navem religare (Cas., B. C., 
2,6). To grapple with and board, in hos- 
tium navem transcendere. || Z'o seize 
fast hold of, velut hamis inuncari ali- 
cui rei (to be fixed to it as with hooks, Col., 
7, 3,10). To grapple with any body, me- 
dium arripere aliquem (seize him by the 
waist, Ter.) ; complecti aliquem (e. g., in 
wrestling, Nep., Epam., 2); luctari et con- 
grédi cum aliquo (improperly, of grap- 
pling with an opponent in any contest ; e. 
g., in argument). When they grappled, 
quum sua complexu coierant membra 
tenaci (ft Ov.). 

GRAPPLING-IRONS, harpagones 
(Liv., 30, 10, who describes them as asseres 
ferreo unco prefixi; Curtius makes them 
=ferrees manus, but distinguishes them 
from corvi, 4, 2, 12): ferrea manus (Ceés.). 
To use the grappling-irons, ferreas manus 
or harpagones in navem injicere : ferreis 
manibus injectis navem religare. 

GRASP, v. || Zo clutch, rapere: ar- 
ripere aliquid (violently): involare in al- 
iquid (improperly, to fy upon any thing 
for the purpose of taking immediate pos- 
session of it; e. g. in alienas possessio- 
nes) : prehendere (to seize upon any thing, 
to hold it): corripere aliquid (to snatch at 
any thing eagerly). To endeavor to grasp 
any thing, aliquid appetere manibus: to 
grasp any thing eagerly, avide arripere 
aliquid. ||INTRANs. J'o grasp at=en- 
deavor to obtain (in a bad sense), af- 
fectare (e. g., at empire, regnum, Liv. ; so 
dominationes, Sall. ap. Aug., Civ. Dei, 3, 
17; not Cic.): petere: appetere aliquid 
(to seek to obtain): sectari: consectari (to 
pursue): aucupari (to lie in wait for an 
opportunity of seizing any thing): manus 
atferre or adhibére alicui rei (émproperly ; 
to stretch out one’s hands for the purpose 
of taking possession; e. g. vectigalibus ; 
alienis bonis). To grasp at what does not 
belong ta one, alienum appetere (Phedr. ; 
et alieni appétens, Sall.). To grasp at ev- 
ery, even the emptiest shadow of glory, om- 
a aie umbras falsw gloria consectari 

jic.). 

GRASP, s. [vid. Hop, s.]; e. g., to 
come into any body's grasp, in manus ali- 
cujus venire : to rescue or snatch any thing 
from any body's grasp, aliquid e or ex ma- 
nibus, or ex faucibus alicujus eripere. 

Chee oe (general term, espe- 
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cially if serving for fodder): herba (young 
grass, just shooting up; hence frequently 
graminis herba; i. e., fresh young grass, 
also = a blade of grass ; vid. Liv., 1, 24; 
Ov., Met., 10, 87): foenum (cut and dried 
grass, hay): cwespes (turf; also, a piece 
of soil dug up with the grass and its roots). 
A withered blade of grass, festiica (xdp- 
gos): @ crown made of grass, corona 
graminea: of the nature of grass, grami- 
neus: a seat covered with or made of grass, 
sedile cwspite obductum (after Plin., 17, 
11, 16); sedile e or de ceespite vivo factum 
(after Ov., Met., 5, 317); sedile gramineum 
(Virg., Ain., 8, 176): grass green, herba- 
ceus; herbacei coloris; herbidi coloris : 
the color of grass, color herbaceus: made 
of grass, gramineus: rich in grass, gra- 
minosus ; herbosus: grown over with 
grass, gramineus; herbidus: looking like 
grass (color, &c.), herbaceus ; viridis 
(green, in general) : to throw one’s self on 
the grass, se abjicere in herba (not in her- 
bam; vid. Cic., De Or., 1, 7, 28). 

GRASS-CUTTER, 2 foeniséca: qui foe- 

GRASS-MOWER, ; num secat. 

GRASSHOPPER, gryllus. 

GRASS-PLOT, campus gramineus or 
herbosus (ta place covered with grass, or 
on which grass is growing): locus herbi- 
dus (a spot covered with grass; e. g., quid- 
quid herbidi terreni erat extra murum, 
Liv., 23, 19, 14): *eequata loci herbidi 
planities (aquata agri planities, Cicero). 
Sometimes gramen only may serve; as, 
prostrati in gramine molli. 

GRASSY, herbidus: graminosus: her- 
bosus (abounding in grass; vid. GRASS): 
a grassy soil, solum graminosim: ager 
graminosus, 

GRATE, s. |] 4 partition of iron 
bars, cancelli: clathri (the clathri were 
smaller ; e. g., lattice-work in windows, 
doors, &c.; the wooden bars or iron rods 
composing them were perpendicular and 
horizontal ; so that the openings were, of 
course, rectangular: in the cancelli one 
set of bars or rods was either perpendicular 
or oblique, the other set being arranged ob- 
liquely on these, so that the openings were 
not rectangular. The cancelli were used, 
e. g., in the circus, and as partition rails, 
&c.; vid. Varr., R. R., 3, 3): transenna 
(wire-work, so narrow as alnsost to prevent 
people from looking through it, Cic., De 
Or., 1, 85, extr.): made like a grate, can- 
cellatim. || In a stove or fire-place, 
fortax (vid. Schneider, Cat., R. R., 38, p. 
102). 

‘GRATE, v., TRANS. and INTRANS. || J'0 
wear any thing by the attrition of 
arough body, terere (to rub off): con- 
terere (to rub into small parts): deterere 
(e. g., frumentum, squillam, &c.): fricare 
(to scrape): aliquid in pulverem contere- 
re (to grate to dust): terere aliquid in fa- 
rinam (to meal, Plin., 34, 18, 50). To 
grate one’s teeth, dentibus stridére (of a 
sick person, Cels., 2,6; dentibus frendere 
is “to gnash the teeth”). || To furnish 
with a grate, clathrare (also written cla- 
trare); cancellare (Syn. in GraTE]. Grat- 
ed, ad cancellorum or clathrorum speci- 
em factus (vid. Varr., R. R., 3, 5, 4, made 
like gratings) ; clathratus ; cancellatus 
(fitted up, respectively, with clathri or can- 
celli): a grated door, fores clathrate ; can- 
celli (a larger one, a grating): a grated 
window, fenestra clathrata ; transenna 
(vid. in Grate]. || To offend by any 
thing harsh, offendere: ledere: viola- 
re: pungere: mordére [vid. ro OFFEND]. 
Any thing grates against my feelings, ha- 
beo ad rem aliquam oftensionem atque 
fastidium : aliquid mihi offensioni est : 
vehementer mihi displicet aliquid: to 

ate the ear, aures or auriculas radere 
(Quint., 3, 1,3; Pers., 1, 107). 

GRATEFUL, gratus (in both senses of 
the English word, with dative in the sense 
of “agreeable ;” with erga, adversus, in 
the sense of ‘thankful ;” where it scems to 
take the dative in this sense, the dative be- 
longs rather to the verb: it is not certain 
whether in aliquem or in aliquo is right, 
since in me, te does not decide this { Krebs] ; 
it is safer to use the accusative) : benetici- 
orum memor. JN. memor gratusque. 
To be grateful, gratum or memorem et 
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gratum esse: to feel grateful, gratiam ha. 
bére: to show ove's self grateful, alicui 
gratum se prebére; memorem in aliquem 
animum preestare: very grateful, gratissi- 
mo animo proséqui nomen alicujus ; for 
any thing, alicui pro re gratiam referre : 
both to be and to show one’s self grateful, 
re ipsd atque animo esse gratissimum; 
gratiam et referre et habére (referre, of 
an actual return; after Cic., Off., 2, 20, 
69): not only to be grateful, but to have 
abundantly proved his gratitude, non ha- 
bére modo gratiam, verum etiam cumu- 
latissime retulisse (Cic.): te show one’s 
self exceedingly grateful, cumulatissimam 
alicui gratiam referre: to appear grateful, 
memorem gratumque cognosci: to en- 
deavor to appear grateful, gratum me vi- 
deri studeo: to retain a grateful recollec- 
tion of any thing, grate meminisse aliquid; 
grata memoria proséqui aliquid. 

GRATEFULLY, grato animo: grate: 
memori mente. 

GRATEFULNESS. |] Gratitude, 
vid. || Pleasantness; vid. AGREE- 
ABLENESS. 

GRATER, perhaps radula, 

GRATIFICATION. |] Act of gralé 
fying, expletio (the filling, satisfying, 
e. g., of any body’s natural desires, nature, 
Cic.) ; or by circumlocution with the verb 
under GRATIFY. [= Gratificatio (Cic.) 
is classical, but not with genitive. To do 
any thing for any body's gratification, 
dare, tribuere, concedere, or gratificari 
aliquid alicui. Zo give any body up for 
the gratification of the Senate, the people, 
concedere aliquem senatui ; dare aliquem 
populo. || Pleasure, suavitas: delec- 
tatio: oblectatio: voluptas (Syn. in EN- 
JOYMENT]: sensual gratification, voluptas 
corporis: mental gratification, delectatio 
or voluptas animi: to make sensual grati- 
fications one's first object, omnia ventre or 
voluptate corporis metiri: to look out or 
seek for sensual gratification, voluptaria 
quxrere: full of gratification, volupta- 
tum plenus: any thing affords or gives 
me some gratification, juvat me, with in- 
Jinitive: to feel oF derive some gratification 
from calling any thing to one’s mind, ali- 
cujus rei recordatione frui: to derive 
gratification from any thing, voluptatem 
ex aliqua re capere, or percipere, or ha- 
bére; libidinem in aliqué re habére (ha- 
bitwally, Sall., Cat., 7, 4); delectari aliqua 
re; voluptatem or delectationem capere 
ex re; est aliquid mihi in deliciis (és a 
favorite thing) ; delectatione alicujus rei 
duci: not to find any gratification in any 
thing, aliquid nolle, improbare ; a re ab- 
horrére: aliquid mihi displicet, improba. 
tur, non probatur: to be a gratification 
to the palate, palatum tergére (Hor., Sat., 
2, 4, 24); palatum permulcére. || Re- 
ward, vid. 

GRATIFY. || To please, gratificari 
(to oblige, alicui; any body in any thing, 
aliquid alicui; e. g. cur tibi hoc non 
gratificer nescio, Cic.): morem gerere 
alicui (to gratify his wish or humor) : de- 
lectare: oblectare (tu entertain, to amuse): 
voluptate afficere or perfundere (to affect 
with pleasant feelings): voluntati alicujus 
sutisfacere o7 obséqui: aliquem or ani- 
mum alicujus explére: canes alicujus 
respondére (to gratify any body by fulfill 
ing his wishes). To do any thin 
for the nal of gratifying or to grati- 
fy any body, ts gratificari alicui aliquid; 
dare or tribuere alicui aliquid (cf. Herz., 
Cas., B. G., 6,1). You have gratified me 
very much by, &c., gratissimum mihi fe- 
cisti, quod, &c. To gratify one’s self, se 
delectare: se oblectare: to be gratified by 
any thing [vid. “to derive GRaTIFICA- 
TION tial to gratify one passions, cu- 
piditates, libidinem explére; habitually, 
libidinibus se dare; voluptatibus servire, 
se tradere ; corporis voluptatibus (totum) 
se dedere: to gratify one’s appetite (habit- 
ually), ventri obedire. [Vid. To PLEAsr.] 
|| To recompense; vid. TO REwWarp. 

GRATING, s. || Grate, vid. || Grind: 
ing, stridor (e. g., of the tecth, dentium, 
Cels., 2, 7). 

GRATINGLY. Vid. Harsury. 

GRATIS, gratis (1, without receiving 
any payment; 2 without making any 
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peymen: 3, without the hope of any re- 
ward): site mercede. JN. gratis et sine 
mercede (opposed to i. e., for 
pay): gratuito (with the same three mean- 
ings as gratis ; opposed to mercede or ac- 
—_ mercede, ——— ot de 85, - To 

any thing gratis, aliquid gratis et sine 
mercede facere; aliqui tuito facere 
(e. g.. causas defendere, Cic.): you will 
obtain it or may have it gratis, gratis tibi 
constat ; itum est. 

GRATITUDE, animus gratus or memor 
benelicii (or beneficicrum): gratus ani- 
mus et beneficii memor: grata beneficii 
(or -orum) memoria. A mark or expres- 
sion of gratitude, grati animi significatio. 
To show one’s gratitude [vid. “to show 
one’s self GRATEFUL”]. To Jeel grati- 
tude ; vid. “to feel GRATEFUL.” 

GRATUITOUS, gratuitus (opposed to 
mercenarius, &c.), or by circumlocution 
with sine mercede, si remio. 

GRATUITOUSLY. Vid. Gratts. 

GRATUITY, munus pecunie: premi- 
um pecuni or rei pecuniariz : congiari- 
um (giver to the people or soldiers ; also 
to literary men and artists, Suet., Vesp., 
18): honos (Cic., payment to artists, litera- 
ry &c.). Vid. PRESENT, s. 

GRAVE, adj., gravis: severus: serius. 
Jn. gravis seriusque (SYN. iz EARNEST]: 
tristis: a grave character, severitas: gravi- 
tas: austeritas. To assume e grave look, 
or make a grave face, vultum ad severita- 
tem componere ; also, vultum componere 
only: in a grave tone of voice, e. g., to con- 
verse with any body, severe sermonem 
cum aliquo conferre (¢f. Tit. in Non., 
509, sg.) : to look gravé, vultum composu- 
isse: to keep a grave look, vultum non 
mutare : to speak of any thing in a grave 
tone, severitatem adhibére (e. g., de seriis 
rebus, Cic.): grave discourse, serius ser- 
mo (opposed to jocus): grave demeanor, 
mores temperati moderatique. || Of col- 
ors; sombre, &c.; austérus (opposed to 


floridus): nigricans: fuscus. [Vid. Dark 
(end).] To be of a grave color, colore ni- 
gricare. 


GRA VE, s., sepulcrum (any place where 
a corpse is buried): bustum (the place 
where a dead body was burned and buried ; 
then general term for grave, as place of in- 
terment ; also Fia., like pestis or pestis ac 
pernicies, of a person or thing that is the 
ruin of another ; e. g., Piso, bustum rei- 
publicw ; bustum legum; vid. Cic., Pis., 
1, 4 and 5): tumulus (the hill or hillock 
over a place of interment) : conditorium : 
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GRAVE-STONE, lapis alicujus memo- 
riz inscriptus: [°° monumentum, how- 
ever, is any visible object placed or erected 
in memory of the dead, either on cs leon 
or elsewhere, be it in the s of a house, 
@ vault, or even a simple é. 

GRAVEL, s., glarea: sabiilo (coarse 
sand with large grains ; fine gravel) : full 
of gravel, or like gravel, glareosus (e. g., 
terra, Varr.; arva, Colum.): sabulosus 
(arva, loca). To put gravel on a road 
{vid. ro GraveL]. A gravel road, via 

larea substructa. || A disease, calcu- 
Ee arenosus (Ceéls., 7,3): molles calculi 
et ex pluribus minutisque, sed inter se 
parum adstrictis compositi (#.). Vid. 
STONE. 

GRAVEL, v., viam glared substruere. 
|| Zo puzzle, aliquem in angustias addu- 
cere: in angustias pellere or compellere 
(general terms for to bring into difficulty) : 
includere (= “to pin”): aliquem differre 
dictis suis (so that he will not know what 
to say; cf. Ruhnk., Ter., And., 2, 4, 5): 
<a ad incitas redigere is pre- and post- 
¢ ical: to be gravelled, in angustias ad- 
ductum esse : in angustiis esse or versari. 

GRAVEL-PIT, * fodina unde glarea 
eruitur: arenaria (any place where gravel 
or sand is dug up): specus egeste arene 
(the hollow or vit caused by the digging). 

GRAVELLY, glareosus: sabulosus 
ce in GRavEL]. JN. glareosus sabu- 

osusque (Col.). Gravelly soil, terra gla- 
reosa or silicea: solum sabulosum. 

GRAVELY, graviter (with dignity, in 
a dignified manner): severe (seriously) : 
serio: extra jocum (in earnest): ex ani- 
mo (from the bottom of the heart). To 

gravely, cum gravitate loqui. 

GRAVENESS. Vid. Gravity. 

GRAVER. || An engraver, vid. 
|| Graving-tool, celum (yAt¢gavoy, in 
the shape of a chisel) : tornus (ropvos, turn- 
er’s chisel; lathe-chisel): scalprum ( for er- 

ting or hollowing out, fois): cestrum 
(xécrpov, used in encaustic painting). 

GRAVING. Vid. ENGRAVING. 

GRAVITATION, vis et gravitas alicu- 
jus rei (Cic., N. D., 2, 37, 93): pondus et 
gravitas (Cic., N. D., 1, 25, 69): nutus et 
pondus alicujus rei (Cic., Tusc., 1, 17, 40): 
vis nutusque alicujus rei (Cic., De Or., 3, 
45, 178). Centre of gravitation, perhaps 
momentum. 

GRAVITY, gravitas (grave or dignified 
behavior or manner): severitas (a dignified 
composure) : tristis severitas: tristitia: tris- 
titia et severitas (gloomy or dry earnestness 











conditivum ( post-Augustan, as recep 
of a corpse, &c.): hypogéum (subterrane- 
ous place of interment, vault, Petron., Sat., 
1h. The stiilness of the grave, silentium 
altissimum (improperly): to carry any 
body to the grave, aliquem efferre; also 
with funere (also figuratively; e. g., rem- 
publicam) ; aliquem sepelire (also figu- 
ratively, as Liv., 2, 55, in.; cum Genucio 
una mortuam ac sepultam tribuniciam 
potestatem) : to follow any body to the 
grave, exsequias alicujus comitari; exse- 
quias alicujus funeris proséqui: to lay any 
body in the grave, corpus alicujus sepul- 
cro or tumnio inferre (vid. Tac., Ann., 16, 
6, 2): to rise from the grave, ab inferis ex- 
citari or revocari. [Vid. To Risr.] Be- 
Pepin Migecd say Peseta the brink or 
e of the grave (improperly) ; e. g., an 
body is or stands on the brink, rr nts 
alicui jam imminet: to have one foot in 
the grave, capulo vicinum esse (Serv., 
Virg., En., 6, 222); capularem esse 
(Plaut., Mil., 3, 1, 33): an old man with 
one foot in the grave, sepulcrum vetus 
(Plaut.): he seems to me to have one foot 
in the grave, videtur mihi proséqui se (i. 
e., to follow himself to the grave, Sen., Ep., 
30, 4): avarice is the grave of friendship, 
per in amicitia pecunie cupiditas. [5° 
[f= MONUMENT or Toms, vid. 

GRAVE, v. [Vid. To ENGRavE.] A 
graven image, perhaps deus falsus or 
commenticius; deus fictus et commenti- 
cius : the worship of graven images, idolo- 
latria Scag tt Ecci.). 

GRAVE-CLOTHES, funebris tunica 
(Plin., 19, i, 4): * tegumentum capuli. 

GRAVE-DIGGER, * qui corpora mor- 
ivorum humat o~ humo contégit. 





or ser ): austeritas (if tt displays 
itself by looks or the countenence in gen- 

: immobilis rigor faciei (immovable 
gravity of the face, Quint.). To combine 
gravity of demeanor with affability, severi- 
tatem et comitatem miscére ; severitatem 
cum humanitate jungere: mot to be able to 
preserve one’s gravity (= abstinence from 
laughter), cupiens risum tenére nequeo: 
to disturb any body's gravity, movére ri- 
sum alicui: any thing disturbs my gravi- 
ty, risum mihi aliquid movet or excitat: 
I had extreme difficulty in preserving my 
gravity, nimis egre risum continui (Plau- 
tus). 

GRAVY, *succus cocte carnis (after 
succus excocti lupini, Col.) : jus (= either 
broth or sauce): embamma, atis (sauce to 
dip any thing in): liquamen, inis (sauce, 
inasmuch as it is a liquid). To put some 
gravy in the dish, jus addere in cibum: 
done over with gravy, jurulentus: liqua- 
minatus (Apic., 8, 7). 

GRAY, [E (approaching to white, 

GREY, like the hair of old people, 
&c.): ravus (a dark, yellowish, or greenish 
color ; as that of the sea, the’eyes of a wolf, 
&c.): cineraceus (of the color of ashes): 
ferrugineus (of the color of iron): cesius 
(of a bluish gray, especially of the eyes): 
glaucus (of the color of the eyes of cats or 
of the sea): quite gray, incanus: gray be- 
Sore the time, precanus: gray = gray 
color, color canus; canities: gray hair, 
eapilli cani; also cani only (poetical, cani- 
ties) : one who has gray hair, canus: to be 
&ray, canére (also= to have gray hair): 
to become or turn gray, canescere (also = 
to get gray hair): to grow gray (= old) 
in any thing, consenescere; in or sub ali- 
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qua re (e. g., in the camps, in ferro or sub 
armis) ; also, senem fieri in aliqua re (e. 
g., in acie et in castris : insenescere 
lisdem negotiis, as Tac., Ann., 4, 6, 4, is 
poetical) : ree es crever albidus ; 
albens: a gray horse, equus coloris cani 
(Pallad., 4, 13, 4): that has a gray beard, 
or with a gray beard, barbaé cana. || Dark, 
like the opening or close of the 
day, subobseurus (rather dark); sublus- 
tris (rather Ui, ; sublucanus (toward 
daylight). Vid., also, Darx, Dusx. 
GRAY-EYED. Vid. Gray. 
GRAY-HAIRED. Vid. Gray-HEADED. 
GRAY-HEADED, canus. A gray-head- 
ed old man, canus senex: an old gray- 
headed lecher, cana culex (Plaut., Cas., 4, 


3, 12). 

GRAYISH, albidus: albens (a whitish 
gray). Vid. Gray. 

GRAYLING, * thymallus. 

GRAZE. || To feed, depascere her- 
bas [vid., also, TO FEED]. || To touck 
slightly, stringere. The ball grazed 
his side, * glans latus ejus strinxit: to 
graze the hand, manum leviter vulnerare: 
a@ shot or ball that only grazes a part of the 
body, * ictus stringens (with accusative ; e. 
g., the head, ictus stringens caput): te be 
grazed by a ball, * ictu or telo stringi: the 
same sword may either graze or pierce, gla- 
dius idem et stringit et transforat (Sen.). 

GREASE, s., unguen ( general term): 
pingue (oily fat) : arvina (= “ durum pin- 
gue inter cutem et viscus,” Serv., used 
for brightening shields, &c., Virg., Hn. 
7, 627): axungia ( for a carriage, wagon. 
&c., post-Augustan). Vid. Far. 

GREASE, v., linere: oblinere: perli- 
nere: silege OES poe aliqua re: ungere: 
perungere aliquid aliqua re (to rub with 
any thing fat): illinere aliquid alicui rei 
(to rub into). 

GREASILY, pinguiter (e. g., lentus, 
Plin., 12, 25, 55): sordide: obsccene (im 
properly). Vid., also, GREASY. 

GREASINESS, pinguedo. Vid., also, 
FATNESS. 

GREASY, pinguis: pinguiter lentus (of 
panegeet of fat, Plin., 12, > 55): oleatus 
(oily, late): unguinosus (Plin.): unctus 
(greased; hence greasy. Greasy hands, 
unctw manus, Hor.; also of food, dish. 
es, &.= “rich,” or, in a bad sense, 
“greasy:” a pinguedineus is, after 
Plin., 35, 15, 51, an unnecessary conjecture 
of Salmasius’s) : a red, greasy seed, semen 
colore rufum, nec sine pingui: the greasy 
nature of any thing, pinguedo. 

GREAT, adj., magnus: ndis: am. 
plus: ingens: immanis: vastus. (1) Mag- 
nus, grandis, and amplus denote a becom 
ing greatness; ingens, immanis, and vas- 
tus an ov ing greatness, Sen., Ir., 
1, 16; nec enim magnitudo ista est, sed 
immanitas, Cic., Lel., 26. (2) Magnus de- 
notes greatness without any 'y nO- 
tion ; opposed to parvus, like péyas ; where- 
as grandis, with the accessory notion of in- 
trinsic strength and grandeur ; opposed to 
exilis, tumidus, minutus, exiguus; am- 
plus with the Gecessory notion of comeli- 
ness, and of an imposing impression. (3) 
Ingens denotes excessive greatness merely 
as extraordinary, like &xXeros ; immanis, 
as exciting fear, like z\wpios ; vastus, as 
wanting regularity of form, like axavis) : 
spatiosus (roomy): altus (high; also ele- 
vated ; of sentiments, and persons who en- 
tertain them): celsus: excelsus (above the 
usual height ; they represent height on its 
imposing side; hence excelsus also of high 
thoughts, sentiments, and persons enter- 
taining them) : frequens: celeber (crowd- 
ed, thronged ; of full assemblies, &c.) : ve- 
hemens: gravis (represent magnitude in- 
tensively, as violent, oppressive ; e. g., 
pain, dolor): clarus: nobilis: illustris: 
inclytus (celebrated, vid.). A great blun 
der, magnum peccatum: great 0? 
hopes, magna spes: to be in great hopes, 
magna in spe esse ; Magna me spes tenet 
(with infinitive future ; sometimes infinitive 
present; e. g.. bene mihi evenire quod 
mittar ad mortem, Cic.): [Se (1) When 
“ great” refers to degree, it is often 
translated by a superlative adjective; a 
great statesman, reipublice gerend sci- 
entissimus: @ great friend to the aristoc 
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racy, nobilitatis studiosissimus. (2) There 
are particular substantives to express per- 
sons who have any member of unusual 
size; e. g., one who has a great head, nose, 
cheeks, &c., capito, naso, bucco; also ad- 
jectives; having great ears, auritus: @ 
great nose, nasitus. Very great, permag- 
nus; pergrandis: unusually great, ingens, 
pregrandis, vastus, immanis (cf. SYN. 
above) : too great, nimius (e. g., Spes) ; 
nimiaé magnitudine (of too great size) ; im- 
modicus (immoderate; e. g., gaudium, 
clamor). The greatest, maximus (with 
reference to contents, quantity, rank, merit) : 
summus: supremus (summus, axpos ; 
opposed to imus: the highest indifferently, 
and with mere local relation ; also improp- 
erly, with reference to rank, merits, degree, 
perfection, &c.; absolutely, or with refer- 
ence to what is still higher; e. g., spes, 
fides, constantia, gloria: amicus; turpitu- 
do, scelus; also of persons, summi homi- 
nes, &c.; supremus, traros, perhaps op- 
posed to intimus, implies elevation ; a more 
poctical and solemn word ; e. g., Jupiter ; 
maciest, &c.) The greatest pains of mind 
und body that aman can undergo, tanti ani- 
Mi corporisque dolores, quanti in homi- 
nem maximi cadere possunt. There ts 
no greater friend to any thing than I am, 
tam sum alicui rei amicus, quam qui max- 
tme (e. g.. reipublice, Cic.). So great, 
tantus, as, quantus: however great, quan- 
tuscunque (of any magnitude, be it as 
great or as small as you please) ; quantus- 
vis, quantuslibet (of any magnitude you 
please, be it never so great, quantusvis im- 
plying @more careful selection than quan- 
tuslibet): as great as something else (vid. 
EQUAL to] : twice as great, as great again, 
altero tanto major; duplo major; duplis. 
As great as; vid. Bic. 

A great letter, litera grandis; town, urbs 
magna or ampla: @ great and powerful 
state, ampla et potens civitas; island, in- 
sula magna or spatiosa: a great clamor, 
clamor magnus, ingens. 

A great man (improperly), homo or vir 
magnus: vir laude insignis : magni nomi- 
nis vir: yir summus [ for the proper sense, 
vid. Bic]: @ great girl, virgo grandis or 
(= grown up) adulta: a great scholar, 
homo or vir doctissimus; homo nobilis 
et clarus ex doctrina (the latter of one who 
not only is, but also is allowed to be very 
learned): a great orator, orator magnus 
(general term) ; orator amplus et grandis 
(with reference to fullness, elevation, &c., 
of style). “The great,” principes, procé- 
res, nobiles (the nobles in a state): great 
power, potentia magna, opes magne 
(great resources) : a great army, exercitus 
Magnus, copie magne, vires magne. 
The great mass of mankind, multi (the 
many ; opposed to probi, the good) : pluri- 
mi: plerique [vid. the MuititupE)}. To 
be great in any thing, magnum esse in ali- 
qué re: excellere in aliqué re or aliqua 
re: valére aliqua re (to be strong in it; 
e.g.,dicendo). A great dcal of, multum 
(neuter adjective) or multus (in agreement; 
e. g., labor, sermo, aurum) ; multo (with 
comparative, e. g., carior; and verbs im- 
plying comparison, e. g., malle, antepo- 
nere, anteire, priestare). There fell a 
great deal of ratn that year, magne aque 
eo anno fuerunt. 

GREAT, s. By the great, aversione or 
per aversionem (i. e., without nice calcula- 
tion, the thing being, as it were, turned off; 
e. g., emere, vendere, locare, conducere, 
Modestin., Dig., 18, 1, 62; Ulp., Dig., 18, 
6,4; Labro, Dig., 14, 2,10; Florent. Dig., 
19, 2, 36). 

GREAT-COAT, penula (@ garment 
with a cape to it, worn, as a protection 
against the inclemency of the weather, by 
people of both sexes, and of every age, sta- 
tion, and rank, especially on a march or 
journey ; it also served as either upper or 
under bed-covering ; vid. Sen. Ep., 87, 2; 
he who wears it, penulatus): lacerna (thick 
woollen cloak, consisting of a single piece 
of cloth, worn as a defence against cold 
and rain, as well in war asin time of peace ; 
he who wears it, lacernatus): lena (yAaiva, 
similar to the lacerna, only occurs tn poets 
of the Silver Age). 

paamige Vid. To INCREASE. 
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GREAT-HEARTED, animo magno 
preditus: magnanimus (seldom only). 
Vid., also, GREAT. 

GREATLY. ||In a great degree, 
maxime: summe (in a very high degree): 
valde (properly powerfully, then strongly, 
very much; e. g., to be greatly mistaken, 
valde errare): sane quam (particularly, 
truly ; e. g., to be greatly delighted, gaudé- 
re): vehementer (properly violently, then 
greatly ; e. g., dolére, gaudére ; also, less 
frequently, indicating a high degree, as 
Cic., Off., 2, 18, 64, vehementer utile est 
[greatly useful]; and Fam., 13, 32, eztr., 
erit mihi vehementissime gratum; and 
Cic., Acad., 2, 32, 103, vehementer errare 
eos [are greatly mistaken], qui dicunt, 
&c.): graviter (properly heavily, then 
greatly or violently ; e. g., iratus, greatly 
offended) : probe (regularly, sadly; e. g., 
to decetve any body greatly, aliquem probe 
decipere ; to be greatly mistaken, probe 
errare, comedy): egregie: eximie (uncom- 
monly ; [3g but egregie falli or errare, 
for “to be greatly mistaken,” is without 
any ancient authority, the correct expres- 
sions for which are valde or vehementer 
errare; procul or longe errare; tota er- 
rare vid; probe or diligenter errare, com- 
edy): longe (by far; e. g., to excel greatly, 
longe superare, or prestare, or antecelle- 
re): multum Ce. g., superare), and, with 
verbs implying comparison, multo (e. g., 
malle, anteire, prestare): greatly differ- 
ent, longe diversus. Also by “ per” joined 
to the verb; e. g., Iam greatly pleased with 
any thing, mihi perplacet or mihi per- 
quam placet; mihi valde placet: Z am 
greatly delighted, pergaudeo or perquam 
gaudeo: I feel greatly obliged to you, satis 
benigne; recte (nx an answer); valde amo 
(in the epistolary style; e. g., I am greatly 
obliged or indebted to you for what you 
promised respecting the mortgage, de man- 
cipiis quod pollicéris, valde te amo, Cic., 
Quint. Fr., 3, 9, 4): greatly astonished, 
stupens; obstupefactus ; admiratus: J 
am greatly astonished at any thing, admi- 
ror aliquid [vid., also, Very]. || Nobly, 
generously, vid. 

GREATNESS, magnitudo (general 
term, properly and figuratively): amplitu- 
do (considerable circumference, size, ex- 
tent ; also figuratively = importance of any 
thing, and authority or influence of any 
body): proceritas (greatness acquired by 
growth or gradual augmentation ; cf. ad- 
jectives in GREAT): claritas (celebrity). 
The highest degree of human greatness, 
fastigium summum; to be raised to it, in 
summum fastigium emergere et attolli 
(but not in summum fastigium humane 
magnitudinis extolli, which is spurious): 
greatness of name, magnitudo, or ampli- 
tudo, or claritas nominis: greatness of 
mind, amplitudo animi; ingenium mag- 
num, or acre, or prestans (great under- 
standing or genius): greatness of soul or 
mind, animi magnitudo: animus magnus 
( granditas animi and animus gran- 
dis are not Latin), or animi altitudo (Cic., 
Fam., 4, 13, 7; Liv., 4, 6, extr.; but used 
in a different sense in Cic., Off., 1, 25, 88, 


Beier). 

GREAVES (armor for the legs), * tegu- 
menta ferrea femorum, or * squame fer- 
re@, que lorice modo femora tegunt. 

GRECIAN, Vid. Greek. 

GRECISM, * quod Grecw lingue pro- 

rium est. 

GREEDILY, appetenter : cupide: avi- 
de: studiose. [Syn. iz Greepy.] Very 
greedily, flagrantissime (Tec. Ann., 1, 3, 
1): to eat greedily, vorare (i. e., to swal- 
low without chewing) ; also, devorare (to 


devour). 

GREEDINESS, aviditas. || Gluttony, 
aviditas cibi: edacitas: ingluvies: gula: 
intemperantia or intemperies gulw. Syn, 
in GLUTTONOUS. 

GREEDY. || Ravenous, hungry, 
cibdi avidus: cibi plurimi (whose appetite 
is difficult to satisfy): gulosus (who thinks 
of nothing but gratifying his palate): vo- 
rax (ravenous). || Avaricious, habendi 
cupidus (general term, to have or possess) : 
aliquantum avidior ad rem: avarus (who 
tries to enrich kimself any how at the ex- 
pense of others): pecunie cupidus or ? vi- 
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| dus (of him who hoards treasures). {S> 
From the context, cupidus only, and avidus 
(as Cic., De Or., 2, 43, 183, and [opposed to 
liberalis, Cic., Rosc., Com., 7, extr.] = long- 
ing or greedy after po: money). 
|| apropr., ad aliquid intentus (intent 
on): appétens (longing, striving after 
any thing): studiosus (very welch heat on 
any thing): very greedy, avidissimus or 
cupidissimus alicujus rei; to be greedy of, 
aliquid cupide appetere: concupiscere al- 
iquid (to be vehemently desirous after) ; 
also, cupidum, avidum, studiosum esse 
alicujus rei; versari in alicujus rei cupid- 
itate: to be very greedy of any thing, cu- 
piditate alicujus rei ardére: desiderio al- 
icujus rei magno teneri; sitire, sitienter 
expetere aliquid (to thirst after): not to be 
greedy of, a cupiditate alicujus rei longe 
abhorrére: to make any body greedy of 
any thing, alicui cupiditatem dare, or 
(stronger term) injicere; aliquem in cu- 
piditatem impellere. 

GREEK, Grecus (subst. and adj. ; Gra- 
ius is antiquated, and seldom used in the 
Golden Age; vid. commentators on Nep. 
pref., 4). (gp All combinations coming 
under this head may be easily formed after 
those in the article Latin. A good Greck 
scholar, Greecis literis doctus, &c. 

GREEN. || Having a color com- 
pounded of blue and yellow, viridis 
(general term): frondens (having leaves, 
or being out; e. g., of trees): subviridis : 
e viridi pallens (light green): a reddish 
green, e Viridi rubens (Plin.) : acriter vi- 
ridis: perviridis: *e viridi nigricans (a 
dark-shaded green) : hyalinus (of the color 
of glass, later only): herbeus: herbaccus 
(of the color of grass, t): prasinus (gar- 
lic-, or yellowish-colored) : glaucus (of the 
color of the sea; poetical, thalassinus) : 
psittacinus (of the color of a parrot): re- 
cens: vivus (fresh, e. g., turf): gramine 
vestitus: herbis convestitus inched with 
grass). To become green, virescere :.fron- 
descere (to put forth its leaves ; of trees) : 
to become green again, revirescere : to be 
grcen, Virére: frondére (to be in leaf). 
|| Green, opposed to dry (of wood), viri- 
dis: humidus (full of sap, moisture; e. 
g., materia). JN. viridis atque humidus 
(e. g., ligna, Ces.). || Green (opposed to 
ripe), crudus: immaturus: acerbus [vid. 
UnriPE], ||Recent; e.g. agreen wound, 
crudum (adhuc) vulnus (Cels., Ov.). || In- 
experienced, homo novus: novitius : 
novellus (that has only just arrived; vid. 
Liv., 41, a tiro, or rudis, or JN. tiro et 
rudis in aliqua re (@ beginner only) : per- 
egrinus or hospes, or peregrinus atque 
hospes in aliqua re (inerperienced ; vid. 
Cic., De Or., 1, 50, extr.: fateor ... et nul- 
14 in re tironem ac rudem, neque peregri- 
num atque hospitem in agendo esse de- 
bére). 

GREEN, s. || Green color, viride (e. 
g., e viridi pallens: color viridis. Bright 
green, color perviridis. || A grassy 
plain, locus or campus herbidus: terre- 
num herbidum (Liv.; of a green before 
the walls of a city). \|Green vegetables, 
viridia, ium, n.; olus, or plural, olera 
* brassica viridis (cabbage, Linn.). 

GREEN-FINCH, * fringilla (Linn.). 

GREEN-GROCER, qui, qua olera 
(agrestia) vendit or venditat (vid. Gell., 
15, 20; Val. Maz., 3, 4, extr. 2). 

GREEN-HOUSE, plantarum hiberna 
quibus objecta sunt specularia, or quibus 
objectee sunt vitrees (after Mart., 8, 14). 

GREENISH, subviridis: e viridi pal 
lens (of a palish green). 

GREENNESS, viriditas (the quality of 
being green; €. g., pratorum): color vi- 
ridis (green color): color perviridis (of 4 
lively green) : immaturitas (wnripeness). 
|| Freshness, vid. 

GREET, salutare aliquem: salutem al- 
icui dicere (by words) ; also, salutem ali- 
cui impertire or salute aliquem impertire 
(vid. Zumpt, § 418): salutem alicui nun- 
ciare (by a third person). To greet any 
body (in a letter), salutem alicui scribere ; 
alicui plurimam salutem ascribere (stron- 
wer): alk the members of my family greet 
you, tota nostra domus te salutat: to greet 
any body in the name of any body, nuncia 
re alicui alicujus salutem; nunciare ali 
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i ern ctenins vertin Gat net ali 
jus nomine; vid. commentators on Nep., 
epee to greet one another, salutem 
dare reddereque, or 
dereque ; inter se consalutare. 
GREETING, salutatio (as act): salus 
(as wisk or : to give or send 
greetings; vid. TO GREET. 
GRENADE, pe ss, Gael 
_ GRENADO, incendia, completa 
tes., B. G. 3, 101): * pila pulvere nitra- 
Segall to fire grenades, * pilas, &c., 
mittere. 


GRENADIER, miles procerior or ex 
procerioribus (after inns ex proce- 
rioribus, Inscript. ap. Mur., 800, 2). 

GREYHOUND, centlgnn (Mart.) = * ca- 
nis Graius (Linn.). 

omar crates ferrea: craticiila : 
2 silver tron, crates argentea (Petron., 
31, ezir.). To do on a gridiron, in crati- 
cila subassare. 

GRIEF, ewgritudo (the most general ex- 

for any disturbance of a person’s 
peace of mind): dolor (GAyos, the inward 
feeling of pain or sorrow ; opposed to gau- 
dium) : moeror (moar grids, as outwardly 
manifesting itself by involuntary signs; 
Brief to whicheone surrenders one’s self, 
especially grief for the loss of a beloved ob- 


than dolor; e. g., Magno in dolore sum 
vel in mcerore potius, Plin. ; it may, how- 
ever, be contrasted with it; mozrorem mi- 
nui; dolorem nec potui, nec si possem 
vellem, Cic.): luctus (grief manifesting 
ttself by the conventional signs of 
mourning, révOcc) : tristitia (sadness, on 
tts gloomy, forbidding side): moestitia (on 
tts melancholy, interesting side). Grief of 
mind. dolor animi. To be suffering grief, 
in moerore esse, moerére : to be oppressed 
with grief, in moerore jacére ; mcerore af- 
fici or urgeri: to cause any grief, sol- 
licitudine or mcerore afficere aliquem (the 
ore dl tobe Mi Spcegat e. g., the 
Grief caused by a profligate son); egritu- 
dinem or mcerorem afferre alicui: to give 
one’s self up io grief, mcerori animum da- 
Tre; egritudini se dedere; for grief, pre 
ewgritudine or merore: since Ihave coke. 
ed you grief, quoniam ex me doluisti 
(Cic.). A son who never caused his father 
grief but by his death, ex quo nihil un- 
doluit [pater], nisi quum is non 
fait (Inscript.)- 

GRIEVANCE, molestia (annoying cir- 
cumstance): onus (burden): incommo- 
dum (circumstance that thwarts one, &c.) : 
malum (evjl): injuria (injury efictod 
felt): querimonia (complaint, as utterance 
of pain or annoyance, on account of inju- 
ry really suffered): querela (complaint, ri 
specting either a real or an imaginary 
rit To allege a number of gricoances 

on ether side, multas querimonias ultro 


dine or phlei auanres ‘licen. 
nem or & alicui afferre. To 
a excruciare alicujus animum 
et sollicitare: to grieve any body, sollici- 
tadine or merrore afficere aliquem: egri- 
tudinem or mcerorem afferre alicui: to be 


meerore affici, 
me that, &c. (vid. “I GRIEVE that”). 1 
am at any 3 Vid. to GRIEVE 


Sor any Laud (intrans.). 
VE, rntraNns., dolére; morére : 
— [Syn. of substantives in Garer) : 


ger term); also, sollicitudinem habére ; 
pe seliclindine om; meriindinam suet 
ve ngs se afflictare, af- 
Ectari: to grieve at, for, any body or any 
eee eee peenitet aliqy'em 
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alicujus rei, or with quod; doleo aliquid, 
or aliqua re, or de aliqua re, or aliquo; 
sometimes ex aliquo or aliqua re (of the 
s@urce from which the grief proceeds, ex 
me doluisti, Cic. ; ex commutatione re- 
rum dolére, Ces.); egre, or graviter, or 

l@ste fero aliquid (stronger terms) : - 
thing grieves me much, valde doleo 
pe acerbe fero aliquid; doleo et oe 
be fero aliquid: I grieve that, &c., doleo 
or wgre (graviter or moleste) fero, with 
accusative and infinitive: I grieve that, 
&c., (hoc) mihi dolet, with accusative and 
infinitive, or with quod (sometimes quia), 
the dolére often taking id (si id dolemus, 
&ce., Cic.). I am grieved when or 
yf, &e., doleo, si, &e.: I am grieved ex- 
ceedingly, if, &c., doleo et acerbe fero, 
si, &c.; xgrii nem suscipere €X re or 
propter con, merére aliquid or al- 
aqua re: to grieve one’s self to death, mcero- 
re se conficere ; mcerore confici: egritu- 
dine, curis confici. To grieve at being 
conquered by any body, dolére se ab ali- 





inigus (not just, ued. heavy) : acer- 
bus (bitter, harsh, painful ;-e. g., death) : 
very grievous, peracerbus: to utter griev- 
ous complaints, graviter or invidiose que- 
Ti aliquid ; against any body, graviter ac- 
cusare aliquem : it is @ grievous thing 
(that), valde dolendum est: nothing more 
grievous could have happened to me, nihil 
acerbius, or nihil ad dolorem acerbius 
mihi accidere potuit: to inflict grievous 
pain on any body, quam acerbissimum 
dolorem inurere alicui: grievous times 
(or state of things), res miserz ; tempora 
misera or dura; iniquitas temporum : a 
grievous taxation, or grievous taxes, tribu- 
ta acerba: the injustices or iniquities be- 
came so grievous, that, &c., tanta erat vis 
injuriarum, ut, &c.: that is very grievous 
to me, hoc valde me urit, pungit, mordet. 

GRIEVOUSLY, graviter: vehementer: 
acerbe: acriter: atrociter: foede or foe- 
dum in modum: dolenter (Syn. in Grrev- 
ous}: terribilem or horrendum in mo- 
dum (terribly). To be grievously ill, gra- 
Viter egrotare : to be grievously mistaken, 
valde or vehementer errare ([ > not toto 
ceelo errare; vid. “to be GREATLY mis- 
taken.” 

GRIEVOUSNESS, gravitas (oppress- 

ively or painful nature, se- 
verity) : enormitas (excess, greatness, post- 
Augustan, Sen.): pressus, tis (pressure ; 
e. g., ponderum, Cicero, speaking of the 
mind): vis: vexatio (strength, verativn). 
SAT pe: op 

F hus (a fabu- 

GRIFFON, } lous @ animal). 

GRILL, in craticula subassare. 

GRIM, trux: truculentus (both mostly 
in poetry, but also Ciceronian, quam teter 
incedebat, quam truculentus, quam terri- 
bilis aspectu, Sest., 8, 19) : torvus (poetic- 
al and post-Augustan prose): ferox. A 
rim look, vultus torvus, trux; oculi tru- 
ces; truculenti oculi (Plaut., "Asin, 2, 3, 
21); aspectus trux (Pacuv. ap. Cic.). To 
put on as grim a look as possible against 
any body, quam truculentissime aliquem 
aspicere: from this grim tribune, ab hoc 
horrido ac truce tribuno plebis (Cic.) : 
to look grim (= sour), vultus acerbos or 
tristes sumsisse. 

GRIM-FACED, torvus: trux:- trucu- 
lentus [ vid. Grim]: horridus ac trux 
(Cic.). This grim-faced tribune, hic hor- 
ridus ac trux tribunus (Cic.). 

GRIMACE, os distortum. To make 
grimaces, os ducere, or distorquére: most 
extraordinary grimaces, os exquisitis mo- 
dis ducere: one who makes grimaces, 0s 
exquisitis modis ducens: that looks like 
grimaces, vultuosus (vid. Cic., Or., 18, 60, 
in quo [vultu] quum effeceris, ne quid 
ineptum aut vultuosum sit). 

GRIMALKIN. Vid. Car. 

GRIME. Vid. ro Drery. 

GRIMLY, truculentius (not found in 
positive) : aspectu truci (Pacuv.). 

GRIN, »v. ringi (vid. Ruknk, Ter, 
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Phorm., 2, 2. 27), or restringere dentes 
ya ae Oo ~ i F 38): ridentem ringi 


laughter, rictas i refrenato risu (Varr. 
ap. Non., 456, 9). Vid. ro Grin. 
GRIND. || In a mill, molére (e. g, 


hordeum in subtilem farinam): cc1amo- 
lére: mola comminuere, frangere: mola 
terera (sorndee to small pieces, to crush 


Hone; he , phase. To harass, 


o grind the teeth, dentibus 


gnash )- 

GRINDER, * qui cultroset forfices cote 
acuit : * qui vitra tormat (with reference to 
glass). \||\Instrument of grinding 
[vid. GainDING-sTOoNE]. |} 4 bast 
tooth, dens maxillaris, molaris, gen 
nus: dens columellaris (grinder oe a 
horse, Varr., R. R., 2, 7, 2). 

GRINDING, by circumlocution with To 
GarinD. 

GRINDLE-STONE, 2* mola ferramen- 

GRIND-STONE, } tis acuendis : 
cos (whetstone). 

GRINNER, os exquisitis modis ducens. 

GRIPE, s. |j Grasp, vid. || Gripes, 
tormina (plural): colicus dolor: colon. 
To cure the gripes, tormina discutere 
(Plin.) : to be suffering from, tormented ‘eg 
the gripes, torminibus or ex intestinis la 
borare: torminibus affectum esse. 

GRIPE, v. || To seize with the 
hand, &c. [Vid. To Grasp, To CLutcH.} 
|| To cause pain in the bowels, * tor- 
minibus afficere aliquem. J] am 
torminibus laboro.  - 

GRISLY, horridus (of beards, hair, 
&c.), or horridus aspectu (Plin.) : horri- 
dus et trux (Cic.): trux horrendusque 
(Plin.) : hirsutus (rough, thick ; of hair): 
villosus (shaggy ; leo, animal). "Black and 


grisly, niger et hirsutus (Col.). 


GRIST. Vid. Corn, Grain. 

GRISTLY, osus. 

GRIT. ||Sand, sree, ve: \||\Coarse 
meal, grits, ptisana, also with addition 
of elota (xriadyn, barley husked and crush- 
ed): farina hordeacea, or farina hor- 
dei, is barley-meal. Grit gruel, ptisane 


bes (Cels.). 
)g grains, 


ik avel) : “yr ull 
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GRIZZLE, 
auone 


2, 156; 10, Ens suspiria trahere (t Ov., 
Met., 2 753 suspirium alte petere 
(Plaut., Cist., 7 1,18). To groan under 
the burden of any thing, aliqua re oppres- 
id., also, ro SieH. 


GROAN, itus: suspirium (a4 
GROANING, § deep sigh): suspiritus 
(a hollow bag > al. suspiratus). To 
utter groans [ To SigH]: uttering 


sighs and groans, cum crebro suspiritu 
et gemitu. 

ROCER, condimentarius (very late, 
Tertull.) : *qui co ta or merces 
condimentarias vendit or venditat: qui 
aromata vendit or venditat (after Gell) 
qui thus et odores vendit (after Hor.) : a 
grocer’s shop, * taberna aromatum or con- 
dimentaria. 

GROCERY, merces aromatum (after 
Plin., 6, 28, 32, who has “merces odo- 
ashe ‘condimenta : * merces condimen- 


GROIN, i inguen, inis: (plural), inguina, 
um. 


GROOM, aguso (who looks the 
horses) : stabularias (who does the work of 
the stable in general), 


Gnocve v., cavare o 
canaliculatus (Plin.). vee 
GROPE, manibus aliquia 


GROU 


(after Tibull, 2, 1, 78). To grope one's 
way, huc illvc ire pedibus prwtentantem 
{ter (after Tibull., 2, 1,77): Iam groping 
along, abeo pedibus pretentans iter (aft- 
er Tibull., 2, 1, 77) : Iam groping my way 
by the wall, abeo explorans manu parietes 
(after Tibull., 2, 1, 78). 

GROSS. || Bulky, ponderosus (pon- 
derous): crassus (thick): vasti corporis 
(clumsy) : vastus: amplus : immanis [S¥Yn. 
in HuGE]: gravis (heavy): tardus et pw- 
ne immobilis (slow to move; e. g., ani- 
mal) : corpore vastus (of clumsy structure ; 
of living beings) : iners (unfit for acting): 
magnus (great; of mistakes, &c., tria 
magna peccata) : to be without gross faults, 
abesse ab ultimis vitiis: to tell gross lies, 
impudenter mentiri. || Coarse, rudis: 
asper (rough in manners) : rusticus (clown- 
isi) : impolitus: intonsus (without all cul- 
tivation or breeding). JN. intonsus et in- 
cultus: ineruditus (without breeding or 
education) : inhumanus : inurbanus (un- 
mannerly) : to be very gross, a cultu et hu- 
manitate abesse: a gross fellow, homo: 
rusticus : merum rus (the latter, stronger 
term): gross abuse, maledicta: probra. 
JN. probra et maledicta, gravissime ver- 
borum contumeliz: to descend to gross 
abuse, ad gravissimas verborum conttime- 
lias descendere ; aspere or contumeliose 
invéhi in aliquem; probris et maledictis 
vexare aliquem: gross manners or con- 
duct, mores agrestes or feri: rusticitas 
(the latter post-Augustan). || The gross 
amount {vid. the ToraL]. || Indeli- 
cate, indecorus (opposed to decdrus; e. 
g., laughter, risus ; but indecens is foreign 
to classic prose): turpis (ugly, both in a 
physical and moral sense ; e. g., word, man- 
ner, dress, &c.): illiberalis (not worthy of 
o~ suiting a free-born man): gross behav- 
tor, indignitas ; mores turpes ; turpitu- 
do: gross flattery, adulationes indecdre 
or foedw: a gross jest, jocus illiberalis, in- 
vidiosus. || Dull, vid. 

GROSS, s. Vid. WHOLESALE. 

GROSSLY, valde, vehementer (e. g., 
to be mistaken, errare): indecore: illiber- 
aliter: turpiter. Syn. in Gross. 

GROSSNESS, crassitudo. || Uncour- 
teousness, &c., inhumanitas: inurbani- 
tas: rusticitas [SyNn. ¢ Rusriciry] : mo- 
res inculti or rustici. 

GROT, antrum (dyrpov, if in a 

GROTTO, } rock ; different from spe- 
cus, ovéos; i.e., a cave or hollow) : muse- 
um (2 room in the form of a grotto, in the 
palaces of the rich Romans ; cf. Freund in 


voc.). 
GROTESQUE, perhaps mirus: varie 
mixtus: monstruosus (applied by Cicero 


O apes). 

GROUND, s. || Earth, terra: (terre) so- 
um (the surface of the earth, as the ground 
cr foundation of what is or grows on it): 
aumus (the lowest part of the visible world; 
also,and more especially, of any part dug up 
from the ground, xOiv). On the ground, 
numi: under ground, subterraneus: @ 
walk under ground, crypts (kpinrn): to 
put seed in the ground, semen ingerere 
solo: under ground, sub terra (e. g., sub 
terra vivi demissi in locum saxo consep- 
tum, Liv., 22, 57): to fall to the ground, in 
terram cadere; in terram decidere: to 
he down from any thing to the ground, 

umi procumbere (to fall on the ground): 
to fall to the ground ( figuratively ; of an 
argument) [vid. TO Faux]: to lie or be 
stretched on the ground, humi jacére, stra- 
tum esse: to fell any body to the ground, 
sternere ; humi prosternere: to run 
eground (of a ship), sidére (Liv., 26, 45): 
to level with the ground, solo square or 
adequare. || The first coat of paint 
of a picture, &c., * color qui est quasi 
fundamentum picture, &c. || A space 
occupied by an army, locus (plural, 
loca) : loci or locorum natura (the nature 
of the ground) : loci situs (the peculiar sit- 
uation) : the ground was very much against 
him, or he fought on very unfavorable 
ground, alienissimo sibi loco conflixit : to 
reconnoitre the ground, loci naturam ob- 
servare. For “to lose or gain ground,” vid. 
below || Ground-floor [ vid. FLoor]. 
| Depth, bottom, vid. || Grounds = 
sedime ie t, sedimentum: crassamen- 
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tum: fex (e. g., cadum potare fece te- 
nus, Hor., Od., 3, 15, 16): subsidentia que- 
dam (a certain sediment). || Fundament- 
al cause, reason, motive, caush: 
ratio (reasonable ground): causa et se- 
men (e. g., belli): sometimes principium : 
initium (beginning): fons (source)? To 
have good grounds fer doing any thing, 
non sine gravi causa facio aliquid; graves 
cause me impellunt, ut faciam aliquid: 
to say nothing without sifficient grounds, 
nihil temere dico. J don’t clearly see the 


‘grounds of it (i. e., of what it is the conse- 


quence), rationem quam habeat, non satis 
perspicio: to remove the grounds of any 
thing, alicujus rei causam tollere: to ex- 
cuse any body on the ground of his youth, 
veniam dare adolescentiw : a plan which 
is assuredly not adopted without some good 
grounds, consilium quod non est profec- 
to de nihilo conceptum (Liv.): on good 
grounds, justis de causis: not without 
good grounds, non sine causa, cum cau- 
sd: there is some ground for any thing, 
subest aliquid alicui rei (Quint.): he seems 
to have some grounds for what he alleges, 
haud vana atferre videtur. || Zo gain 
ground: (a)to extend itself, &c., 
percrebrescere: increbrescere (of a re- 
port): ingravescere (to become more seri- 
ous ; e. g., malum) : longius or latius ser- 
pere (to increase gradually, res malum, 
&c.). (8) To make progress, profice- 
re (with parum, aliquid, nihil, &c.); pro- 

essus (in the Golden Age not protectum) 
feos in re. No ground can be gained 
by these means, his rebus nihil protici po- 
test: I think that some ground has been 
gained, profectum aliquid puto (toward 
any object, ad aliquid). (y) To make an 
enemy recede, commovéte (hostem, 
Liv.), or commovére loco (e. g., agmen) : 
inclinare aciem : hostes paullum summo- 
vére. || Z’o lose ground, deminui (to 
be lessened) : inclinari (ta be turned down- 
ward ; hence, figuratively, to have taken a 
turn for the worse, res, fortuna) : langues- 
cere (to grow faint, improperly): retrige- 
rari (to be cooled, improperly, \evissimus 
sermo) : cédere (to yield ; e. g., hosti): de- 
teriore statu or conditione esse (to be ina 
worse condition): * minus jam valére (to 
have now:less power, influence, &c.). Not 
to lose ground (of troops), ordines conser- 
vare (i. e., to keep the ranks), locum tené- 
re: our army or men lost ground, exerci- 
tus nostri cesserunt. 

GROUND, v. || T'o found as ona 
cause (e. g., to be grounded upon), ali- 
quid fundamentum est alicujus rei: ali- 
qua re teneri or contineri: any thing is 
grounded upon any thing, fundamentum 
alicujus rei positum est in aliqua re. 
|| Zo settle in rudiments of knowl- 
edge; e.g., to be well grounded in Latin, 
bene (optime) Latine scire ; in Latinis li- 
teris multum versatum esse (the latter 
with reference to literature) ; in any thing, 
aliquid penitus percepisse ; aliquid per- 
spexisse planeque cognovisse (to have a 
thorough knowledge of any thing): initia 
alicujus discipline diligenter or diligen- 
tissime percepisse (after Quint. 10, 1, 13); 
or illa, per ques ad aliquid pervenitur, dili- 
gentissime percepisse, Quint.). 

GROUND, intRANS. = run aground, 
sidére (e. g., aliquid, in quo mea cymba 
non sidat, Quint., 12, 37). 

GROUND-FLOOR, contignatio, que 
plano pede est (after Vitr., 7, 4, 1) [vid. 
FLoor)}: (= atrium = hall. The rooms 
on the ground, conclavia, que plano pede 
sunt (Vitr., 7, 4, 1): to live on the ground- 
floor, plano pede habitare (after the above 
passage). 

GROUND-IVY, * glechoma hederacea 


(Linn.). : ; 
GROUND-PINE, *ajuga chamepitys 
(Linn.). 
GROUND-PLAN, ichnographia (Vitr.). 
GROUND-PLOT. Vid. Founpation, 
GROUND-RENT, vectigal agrorum 
possessionibus impositum (Liv., 4, 36) : 
solarium (if the land belongs to the state, 
Ulp., Dig. 30, 1, 39, § 5; 42, 8, 2, § 17). 
GROUNDLESS (not tenable; e. g., as- 
sertion), rationi adversus (i. e., against 
reason or good sense): Vanus (empty, un- 
substantial ; opposed to verus): futilis 
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(frivolous) : fictus: commenticius (én 
vented, made up). JN. fictus (or futilis) et 
commenticius ; also by circumlocution, 
qui (que, quod) sine causa fit, &c., ali- 
guid, cui nihil, subest (which has no foun 
dation of truth). A confidence which assur 
edly can not be utterly groundless, fiducis 
que non de nihilo profecto concepta est 
(Li., 39, 29). : 
GROUNDLESSLY, sine causé: teme 
re: eX vano. i 
GROUNDLESSNESS, vanitas. 


GROUNDSEL, 2 || A plant, * senecio 
GROUNDSIL. $ (Linn.). || Thresh- 
old, limen. 


GROUND-WORK. Vid. Founpation. 

GROUP, turma (general term, as well 
of persons as figures, especially a group of 
equestrian statues, as Plin., 34, 8, 19, No. 
6, § 64; Cic., Att. 6,1, 17; Vell., 1, 11,3): 
symplegma, atis (a group of figures; e. 
g., two combatants, &c., as Plin., 36, 5, 4. 
No. 6, § 24, and No. 10, § 35). Groups of 
persons speaking together, sermones inter 
se serentium circuli (Liv., 28, 25. p. in.) : 
a group of mountains ; vid. CHAIN. 

GROUP, v., disponere: the grouping 
of the objects or figures in a picture, dispo- 
sitio (Plin., 35, 10, 36, No.40, § 80). 

GROUSE, tetrao (Plin., * tetrao uro- 
gallus, cock of the wood ; tetrao tetrix, black 
grouse ; tetrao Scoticus, red grouse; te- 
trao lagopus, white grouse, ptarmigan ; al 
Linn.). 

GROVE, lucus: nemus (for pleasure’. 
Vid. Woop. 

GROVEL, propen. [vid. To CREEP] 
|| Improrr., humiliter servire, also servi- 
re only (to be ready to perform the meanest 
services, &c., Liv., 24, 25; Cic., Parad., 5, 
2, 39). Vid. GRovELLING. 

GROVELLING, humilis : humillimus 
(mean-spirited, especially of things that 
proceed from such a spirit; e. g., prayers, 
speeches, &c., but also of men): intimus 
(of the lowest, most submissive kind; e. g., 
prayers): illiberalis: sordidus (unworthy 
of a free, liberal-minded man): abjectus 
(low, despicable). Grovelling character 
humilitas : grovelling flattery, adulationes 
foede: blanditize verniles (such as house- 
slaves address to their masters). 

GROW. || To increase, (a) Prorr. 
Of organic bodies, crescere: succres- 
cere (to grow gradually). To grow in 
height, in altitudinem crescere (of things): 
adolescere (of young persons) : to grow in 
breadth, length, in latitudinem, in longitu 
dinem crescere: to let one’s beard, one’s 
hair grow, barbam, capillum promittere ; 
barbam, comam alere: to let one's nails 
grow, ungues non resecare or non reci- 
dere: to be well grown, procéra esse sta- 
turd (to be tall); dignitate corporis pla- 
cére (to be of graceful appearance). (8) 
Impropr. Of other things, crescere 
(general term) : incrementum capere (to 
increase, to grow bigger, more considcra- 
ble): augescere: augeri (to incrvase in 
number): ingravescere (én strength ; e.g, 
of an illness or evil). || To be produced, 
&c., gigni: nasci (to come to light or 
forth): provenire (to come forth in agrow- 
ing manner): to grow in or upon any 
thing, innasci in aliqua re or alicui rei: to 
grow on any thing, annasci in aliqua re * 
no wood grows in this country, hee terra 
est sterilis materizw: on the banks of no 
river does more grass grow than on this, 
gignende herbw nullus fluvius est aptior 
quam hic. || 7'o become, fieri: evadere 
(to spring or come forth). [37° To “grow,” 
with an adjective, is mostly translated by 
inchoative verbs in scere: to grow dry, 
arescere; gray, canescere ; feeble, lan- 
guescere; lukewarm, tepescere; greé%, 
virescere ; useless by age, exolescere 
rich, ditescere, or (ex mendico) divitem 
fieri; sweet, dulcescere ; young, juvenes- 
cere ; mild, mitescere; soft, mollescere ; 
fat, pinguescere ; hard, durescere ; lean, 
macrescere ; tame, mansuescere ; 7 ipe, 
maturescere ; black, nigrescere, &c. | vid. 
the respective adjectives, OLD, &c.]: to 
grow humble, se or animum submittere ; 
submisse se gerere: to grow obsolete, ob- 
solescere: grown out of use, obsoletus (e. 
g., verbum) : to grow old, senescere ; 8e- 
nem fieri: to grow worse, deteriorem fier} 


~ 
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‘. g.. of any body's circumstances) ; also, 
in pejorem partem verti et mutari: in 
jus mutari: aggravescere: insravesce- 
“re (af an illness); pejorem tieri (ef an in- 
valid, Cels.): to have grown worse, deteri- 
ore statu or conditione esse: pejore loco 
esse (of any body's circumstances): to 
grow blind, \amina oculorum or lumina, 
aspectunxamittere : to grow in favor [vid. 
Favor]: to sf bees up, adolescere. To be 
ultum esse: to grow togeth- 


term) ; arare : exarare (of corn ; e. g., mul- 
tum frumentfexarare) : to grow vines, vi- 
num serere or conserere; Vites ponere ; 
vitem colere; vineam instituere: viaé- 
tum instituere or ponere (the latter = to 
plant a vineyard): the growing of pota- 
toes, * solanorum tuberosorum cnicura: 


frumentum manu querere. Vid., also, 
ro CULTIVATE. 

GROWL, v., mussitare (like a dog): 
tremere (of persons, as a mark of dissatis- 

faction). 

GROWL, s., mussitatio (of a dog) : fre- 
mitus (of persons). 

GROWTH, incrementum : Lopeoned : 
euctus, tis (increase): progressus : profec- 
tus (progress, advancement). To reach its 
full growth, ad maturitatem pervenire ; 
maturitatem ; crescendi finem ca- 

_pere (Plin., 8, 42, 65, § 162); * ad justam 
itudinem pervenire ; florére (to be 
th 


soil, quod in terra aliqua nascitur, gigni- 
tur; also, terre fructus. 

GRUB, v., rancare: eruncare: inutiles 
herbas evellere: steriles herbas eligere : 
Malas herbas effodere (with a hoe; e. g., 
hortum steriles herbas eligens repurgo) : 
ing up, runcatio. 

GRUB. || A small worm, vermis: 
vermiculus (general term) : tarmes : teré- 
do (maggot): *larva (Linn., as general 
term for the grub state). 

GRUDGE. || To envy, invidére ali- 
cui: somewhat to grudge, subinvidére ali- 
eui. To e any body any thing, in- 
vidére alicui aliquid (e. g., Hor., Sat., 1, 6, 
49, sq., invidére alicui honorem) ; not to 

* grudge any body any thing, non invidére 
alicui aliquid. J do not grudge him it, 
per me habeat: do not grudge me it, noli 
mihi invidére : he does not grudge others 
some part of his superfluities, de suo, quod 
ei superat, aliis gratificari vult. || To 
murmur, vid. || To be unwilling to do, 

“any thing, gravari aliquid facere, 
dare, &c.: not to grudge to do any thing, 
non gravari aliquid facere, or non gravate 
aliquid facere: to grudge any body a let- 
ter, gravari ad aliquem literas dare: not to 
grudge an answer, non gravate respondé- 
re: don’t let him grudge me request, 
quod cupiam, ne gravetur (Plaut’. I 
implore you not to grudge us the comple- 
tion of the beded = have begun, rogo, ut 
ne gravere exedificare id opus, quod it 
Btituisti (Cic.): [> gratant aliquid ali- 
quem ts not Ciceronian. 

GRUDGE, s., odium oceultum or inclu- 
sum (general term for any secret hatred) : 
ory obscura (hi or concealed en- 
mity between parties or persons, especiall 
with reference to political matters: cS 
“ simultas” by tself does not convey the 
meaning of our word “ ”) ay res 
(the painful feeling a@ suffer- 
ed offence ; vid. Cie, Ecl., p. 88): a just 
grudge, dolor justus: to bear a grudge 
against any body, or owe any body a 

é, odium occultum ‘gerere adver- 
gus aliquem (after Plin., 8, 18, 26): they 
bear a grudge to each other, simultas ob- 
scura inter eos intercedit (after Ces. B. 


G., 2, 2). 

GRUDGINGLY. || Unwillingly, an- 
imo iniquo or irato: stomachose : cum 
or non sine-stomacho: invitus (adjective) 
or invite al gravate (as @ task unwillingly 
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oe: e. g., respondére). || Scant- 
rey, 

GRUEL, *cremor avénw: *puls ex 
ect facta (of oatmeal) : ptisinz cremor 


(of barley). 
GRUFF. || Surly, &c., morosus: acer- 

bus: stomachosus. || Harsh, &c., du- 

Pus (opposed to flexibility): asper ( 

to levis, both of the voice). 

GRUFFLY. Vid. Crosgty, HarsHty. 

GRUFFNESS, morositas: asperitas 
(also vocis). 

GRUMBLE, murmurare: commurmu- 
rare (to murmur from dissatisfaction ; the 
latter of several persons): fremere (of the 
murmurs of a multitude; against any 
thing, adversus aliquid): queri (to com- 
plain; aliquid, de aliquo or aliqua re; 
also with infinitive or quod ; also abso- 
lute) : conquéri aliquid, de aliqua re (ad- 
solutely, with accusative and infinitive [not 
Cic.], and once in Tac. with cur and sub- 
junctive). To bear any thing without 
grumbling, sedate or #quo animo ferre 
ahquid. 

GRUMBLER, (homo) querulus ; or dif- 
ficilis, querulus (Hor.). 

GRUMBLING, murmuratio: murmur: 
fremitus [Syn. in GRUMBLE]: questus: 
queréla: querimonia. Vid. ComPLaINT. 

pat gatas Vid. CLoTTeD. 

RUNT, = 

GRUNTING, i — 

GRUNT, v., grunnire. 

GUARANTEE. || Security for the 
due performance of stipulations, 
&c. ssatisdatio (the pledging one’s self, es- 
pecially by giving a sum of money as secu- 
rity) : fidei jussio (Jurisconsulti, the giving 
security for any body ; he was asked, id 
fide tua esse jubes? Ulp., Dig., 45, 1, 75, 
§ 6): verbal guarantees, satisdationes se- 
cundum mancipium (Cic., Att., 5,1; ie. 
only promises). || Person who gives 
the guarantee, cautor (general term): 
sponsor: vas (Syn. in Surety]: fidejus- 
sor: confirmator (only in pecuniary cases ; 
of. Cic., Cluent., 26, 77): to be any bodu’'s 
guarantee for a large amount, intercedere 
pro aliqao magnam pecuniam (Cic.). 

GUARANTY, sponsionem, vadimoni- 
um facere ; sponsione se obstringere ; sa- 
tisdare (to give one’s guarantee) : sponso- 
rem, predem esse pro aliquo (to be a 
guarantee for any body) : intercedere (that 
any thing is to be performed, absolutely) : 
prestare aliquem, or aliquid, or de re (to 
make one's self responsible for any body or 
any fring) : predem fieri pro aliquo and 

ieujus rei; obsidem alicujus rei fieri 
[S¥N. of pres and obses, in SuRETY]: ali- 
quid in se recipere (to take any tring upon 
one’s self): pro or de aliqua re cavére (to 

ive bail; also, cautionem, or satis, or sa- 
tisdationem offerre, im money transac- 
tions ; vid GUARANTEE). 

GUARD, v., custodire (the proper word, 
Srom or against any thing, ab aliqua re or 
contra aliquid; ulso, improperly = obser- 
vare) : servare: asservare (to take care of, 
to watch) : nyanire (to protect against any 
thing, ab aliqua re, contra or adversus 
aliquid): tegere: protegere (ab aiiqua re 
or contra aliquid ; vid., a/so, To DEFEND). 
To guard the defiles by a strong redoubt, 
fauces regionis valido munimento sepire: 
to guard any thing against fire, aliquid 
contra ignem firmare; against frost and 
the weather, a frigore et tempestate mu- 
nire ; contra frigorum estisque injuriam 
tueri (e. g., the head): to guard against 
any thing [vid.“to be on one’s GUARD,” 
s.] : to guard against the cold, a frigore se 
defendere: to guard the house, domum 
servare or custodire: to be guarded, cus- 
todiri; in custodia esse : to have any thing 
guarded, custodem (custodes) imponere 
alicui rei, seldom in re; any body, alicui 
(never in aliquo; vid. Brem2, Nep., Cim., 
4, }) ; custodias alicui circumdiare : tohave 
a place guarded, locum custodiis munire. 

GUARD, s. || The act of keeping 
or preserving, conservatio: custodi 
(@ watching). || Man or men posted 
to guard a place, custos (general term) ; 
vigil (mocturnus, by night): excubitor 
(vid. plural, below). Guards, custodia: 
custédes (general terms); excubitores: 
excubie (for the security of a place, as 





GUES 
well as by night; also the right 
py es Harty Reig ); Vigilize: 


vigiles (at night; patrols); statio: stati- 
ones (outposts ; pickets; especially in the 
day). To post guards, custodias, or vigili- 
a8, or stationes disponere. |j The office 
or state of being a guard, vigilie: 
statio [Syn. above}. To be going to mount 

excubie in stationem procedunt, 
milites in stationes succedunt; * in stati- 
onum vices succedere (the last of the sol- 
diers that relieve the ): to come off 
guard, de statione re: to be on 
guard (of a soldier), excubare or excubi- 
as agere ( general term); vigilias agere (at 
night); stationem agere: in statione esse: 
stationem habére (to be on duty, to be 
posted as sentinel); stationem regere or 
stationi preesse (of the officer): the officer 
on guard, * stationi prefectus or prepo- 
situs. || 4 soldier belonging to the 
life-guards, miles pretorianus (Silver 
Age). || State of readiness to ward 
off an attack, cautio. To be on one’s 
guard against any thing or any body, ca 
vére aliquid or aliquem; (sibi) cavére ab 
aliqua re or ab aliquo; also with né, ut: 
one must be on one’s guard, cauto or pra>- 
cauto opus est: to be on one’s guard 
against treachery, cavére insidias or pra- 


-cavére ab insidiis: to be on one’s guard, 


cavére: cavére sibi: animum attendere 
ad cavendum. || In fencing, ictis 
propulsatio. || Part of the hile of a 
sword, * scutulum capulare. 

GUARDEDLY, caute: provide: cor- 
siderate: circumspecte. Syn. in Cav- 
TIOUS. 

GUARDER, custos. Vid., also, Guanp. 

GUARDIAN. || That is intrusted 
with the care of any thing, custos. 
|| That has the care of one under 
age, tutor: curator (of persons of age; 
vid. Heinec., Antig. Rom. Synt., 1, 23, 6, p. 
226, sq.). To make any body a guardian, 
aliquem tutorem (or curatorem) cousti- 
tuere or instituere: to make any body the 
guardian of one’s children, aliquem tuto- 
rem instituere filiorum orbitati; tutélam 
filiorem alicui committere ; alicui ali- 
quem tutorem (or curatorem) dare; ali 
quem alicui tutorem scribere (if appoin:. 
ed by will) : to be any body's guardian, ali- 
cui tutorem esse : alicujus tutorem agere : 
alicujus tutélam administrare (uf one ux- 
der age): aliquem curare (of une who is 
of age) : to have any body for one’s guard- 
ian, aliquem tutorem habére or in tutéla 
alicujus esse (of one under age): ab ali- 
quo curari (if of age). 

GUARDIANSHIP, cura: curatio: pro- 
curatio (care, management, &c.): custo 
dia (custody). || With reference to 
minors, tatéla (of one under age): to 
have the guardianship, tutélam gerere or 
administrare: to the guardian- 
ship, tatélam alicujus accipere: to intrust 
any body with the guardianship of one’s 
sons, alicui tutélam filiorum committere : 
aliquem tatorem instituere filiorum orbi- 
tati: to be under any body's guardianship, 
in tutéla alicujus esse; ab aliquo curari 
(of one who is of age): under any body's 
guarai ip, aliquo tutore; aliquo cu- 
rante (af one of age): cause relating to 
guardianship, causa tutelaris (later only). 

GUARDSHIP, custodia. Vid Cars. 

GUARD-SHIP, navis speculatoria: na- 
vigium speculatorium. 

GUDGEON, gobius or gobio: * cypri- 
nus gobio (Linn.). 

GUERDON, premium or pretium : 
honos: fructus: premidlum: benefici- 
um: * viaticum honestum [Syn. ia Re- 
WaRD]. To receive, give a guerdon [vid 
To REwarD]. To expect a guerdon from 
any body for a service rendered, pretiuwx 
meriti ab aliquo desiderare. 

GUESS, conjicere: conjectare: conje. 
turd asséqui or conséqui: precipere (‘o 
anticipate any thing before it is carried 
into effect; e.g., any body's plans): sol- 
vere: explicare (to solve, e. g., a riddle, 
&c.): divinare (to divine; to guess the 
future. divinare futurd: divinare quid . - 
consuli vitii obvenisset, Liv.) : opinari (:o 
guess that any thing is so from perceiving 
us possibility, probability, &e. F3F* Not 
autumare). Jo guess any an Seeling 
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or sentixtents, ad sensum opinionemque 
alicujus perth (Cic., Partit., 36, 123): 
that is dificult to guess, horum difficilis 
est conjectura: zs far as I can guess, 
quantum opinione augiiror ; quantum ego 
conjectura asséquor or augurari possum; 
quantum ego animi mei conjectura colli- 
Bere possum ; quantum conjectare licet: 
lo guess wrong, conjectura aberrare (Cic., 
Att., 14, 22): if there are any Means of 
guessing any thing, 81 qua conjectura sit 
hlicujus rei (Liv.): to guess from any 
thing, conjecturam facere or capere ex 
re. Vid., also, TO CONJECTURE. 
GUESS, s., conjectura (based on the 
ground of the probability of a fact): opinio 
(the opinion, as the result of imagination, 
without regard to the correctness or incor- 
rectness of the grounds on which it is 


formed). 

GUESS-WORK, conjectura, or by cir- 
cumlocution. Any thing is mere guess- 
work, aliquid conjecturale est; aliquid 
conjectura nititur or continetur ; aliquid 
queritur per conjecturam. 

GUEST, conviva (at a party; umbra 
=an uninvited guest brought by one who 
is invited): hospes: adventor (hospes is 
the guest who visits his friend ; adventor, 
the person who puts up at his host's, Sen., 
Benef., 1, 14; Nemo se stabularii aut cau- 
ponis hospitem fudicat, Déd.). To re- 
ceive any body as one’s guest, aliquem hos- 
pitio excipere; aliquem invitare tecto ac 
domo: aliquem ccena or in convivium 
adhibére (at a party). 

GUEST-CHAMBER, hospitium (in a 
pees house, Suet., Ner., 47): * conclave 

versorii (in a public house). 

GUGGLE, singultire (e. g. of a bot- 


tle). 

GUGGLING, singultus (ampulla cre- 
bris singultibus sistit, quod effundit, Plin. 
Ep., 4, 30, 6). 

GUIDANCE, ductio: ductus (the former 
@s act, the latter as state, and also in the 
sense of command): administratio (admin- 
istration, management of public business ; 
e. g., matters of war): cura (care, manage- 
ment). Under any body’s guidance, aliquo 
duce; alicujus ductu: to be under any 
body's guidance, aliquo duce or auctore 
uti; alicujus consilio regi (of persons) ; 
ab aliquo regi, gubernari (of things): to 

lace one’s self under the guidance of any 

ody, ad alicujus auctoritatem se con- 
ferre ; alicujus consiliis parére ; dux mihi 
et magister aliquis est (e. g., ad aliquid) : 
to be under the guidance of another, alieni 
arbitrii esse : to do any thing under any 
body's guidance, aliquo auctore facere ali- 
quid: to have the guidance of any thing, 
regere, moderari, &c. Vid. ro GUIDE. 

GUIDE, »., ducere (general term, to 
give a certain direction ; properly only) : 
-ducem esse alicui or alicujus rei (to he the 
Guide of any body or any thing, properly 
and improperly) : regere : moderari: mo- 
deratorem esse alicujus rei: gubernare. 
JN. regere et moderari: regere et guber- 
nare: gubernare et moderari (to rule or 
direct any thing): administrare (to have 
the management of any thing, to adminis- 
ter). To guide the hand (of a person learn- 
ing to write), scribentis manum manu 
superimposita regere (Quint. 1, 1, 27): 
to guide the pen, *pennam regere: to 
evuide any body, aliquem consiliis guber- 
nare: to guide any body as one pleases, ex 
voluntate uti aliquo: to give one’s hand 
0 any body, to guide him, alicui manus 
dare: to suffer one’s self to be guided, se 
regi pati ; also, regi posse; by any body, 
.alicujus consilio regi; aliquem or alicu- 
jus auctoritatem sequi; alicui parére, ali- 
cui or alicujus auctoritati: obtemperare 
(vid. ro Opry]: to. be guided by any 
thing, aliquid sequi; aliquaé re moveri (e. 
&+ by what is morally good, honesto) : ali- 
quam rem ducem sequi: to be guided by 
circumstances, ex re consulere (i. e., to 
act according to the circumstances of the 
case, without being tied down to any par- 
ticular measures). 

GUIDE, s., dux (general term for lead- 
@r): rector: moderator: gubernator (es- 
pecially of the state, reipublice) : princeps 
@licujas rei (that is at the head of any 
shiug): qui | rest alicui rei (e. g., studiis 
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alicui, who directs the studies of any body; 
also, qui prefectus est, &c.; padagégus 
{vid. GovERNoR]: dux vie or itineris 
(guide in travelling ; also, viarum atque 
itinerum dux, as Cas., B. G., 6, 17, of 
Mercury). To have any body for a guide, 
uti aliquo duce itineris: to offer one’s 
services to any body as guide, polliceri se 
itineris ducem. Any thing serves me for 
a guide, aliquid sequor; * liber, quem 
quasi ducem sequor (a guide in the shape 
of a book): to take Bredow for one’s guide 
in lecturing upon history, * historiam Bre- 
dovio duce discipulis tradere : to take any 
thing for or as a guide, aliquam rem du- 
cem sequi: in all things take prudence 
for a guide, omnia gubernes ac moderére 
prudentia tua. 

GUIDE-POST, * pilaitinerisindex. Jf 
they did not set up reeds to serve them 
for guide-posts, nisi calami defixi regant 
(ef. Plin., 6, 29, 33). 

GUILD, collegium; of carpenters, colle- 
gium fabrorum tignariorum (Inscr.). 

GUILD-HALL, perhaps * curia. 

GUILE. Vid. Cunnine, Fravup. 

GUILEFUL. Vid. Cunnine, Fraup- 


ULENT. 
GUILEFULLY. Vid. Cunninety, 
FRAUDULENTLY. 
GUILEFULNESS. Vid. Cunnrne, 
FRAUD. : 


GUILELESS, bonus: probus (honest) : 
innocens: integer (on whose life there is 
no blemish): simplex (in which no other 
sense is concealed, not open to different in- 
terpretations, e. g., words ; vid. Bremi, Suet., 
Tib., 61; also of persons): sine fraude 
(without San Rete 

GUILELESSLY, sine fraude. Vid., 
also, HONESTLY. 

GUILLOTINE, s., * securis illa mensa- 
que lanionia Francogallorum (after Suet., 
Claud., 15) : * pegma supplicii mortifera- 
que securis. 

GUILLOTINE, »., * alicui caput mensa 
lanionid preecidere securi. They were 
guillotined, * sevis illis Francogallorum 
securibus percussi sunt. 

GUILT, culpa (denotes guilt as the state 
of one who has to answer, by suffering 
punishment or making compensation, for 
any injury or crime ; hence it supposes the 
power of calculating consequences, and 
therefore a rational being ; opposed to casus 
or necessitas) : noxia (denotes the state of 
one who has caused any injury or damage; 
it can therefore be applied to whatever is 
capable of producing an effect ; opposed to 
innocentia): noxa (according to Festus, 
after Sulp, Rufus, noxia = damnum, but, 
in poets and orators = culpa; noxa= 
peccatum or pro peccato poena. Cicero 
does not use noxa, but has noxie = 
“wrongs,” “injuries”): scelus (wicked- 
ness; a malicious violation of the rights 
of others, the peace of society, &c.; often 
opposed to the more general and lighter 
culpa, as “guilt” to “fault; vid. ex- 
amples below) : causa: causa maleficii (the 
cause of the crime): meritum (desert, 
whether of good or evil ; iri the latter sense, 
Cic., Fam., 5, 9, non meo merito ; so Ces., 
B. G., 1,14; Ov., Met., 8, 503, nunc meri- 
to moriere tuo). To be free from guilt, 
extra noxiam esse (not to have caused the 
injury); extra culpam esse (not to deserve | 
blame or canteen liberum esse a de- 
licto (or -is); scelere liberatum esse (Cic.) : 
though we are not indeed without fault, yet 
we stand acquitted of guilt, etsi aliqua cul- 
pa tenemur erroris humani, a scelere 
certe liberati sumus (Cic.): the guilt is 
mine, mea culpa est; is all my own, mea 

propria culpa est. His guilt is not great- 
er than that of, &c., non iste majus scelus 
commisit, quam qui, &c. All imaginable 
guilt is summed up and comprehended in 
this crime, in hoc uno maleficio scelera 
omnia complexa esse videntur (Cic.). 
Jo be without guilt [vid. GuiLTLEss]. 
Vid. Crime, Guitry. 

GUILTINESS, culpa. 

GUILTLESS, innocens: insons: cul- 
& vacuus or carens: integer (Syn. in 
NNOCENT]. To be guiltless, extra cul- 

pam esse: culpf vacuum esse: culpa ca- 
rére. Vid. INNOCENT. 





GUILTLESSLY, innocenter ( post-Au- 
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Sustan, Quint.) : integre: pudice: caste. 
JN. pure et caste; caste integreque. 

GUILTLESSNESS. Vid. INNoceNcE. 

GUILTY, nocens (denotes guilt, in a 
specified case, with regard to @ single ac- 
tion) : noxius (in the poets, nocuus relates 
to the nature and character in general. O, 
a guilty person, it only represents him 
as the author and cause of some hurt, like 
Bdabepos): sons (morally guilty ; con- 
demned, or scorthy of condemnation, like 
Sos, Did.). To be guilty of a crime, cul- 
pam or facinus in se admittere; scelus 
(in sese) concipere [vid. more under to 
“commit a Crime”). To be guilty of 
so dreadful a sin, tantum sceleris or 
(stronger) flagitii admittere (Cic.). What 
crime can be imagined. of which this man 
has not been guilty? quid mali aut sce- 
leris fingi aut excogitari potest, quod non 
ille conceperit? (Cic.). To declare or 
pronounce any body guilty, aliquem noxi- 
um judicare [vid. To ConpEMN]. To 
consider any body guilty, aliquem nocen- 
tem habére : to punish the guilty, punire 
sontes. . 

GUINEA, perhaps * aureus Anglicus. 

GUINEA-FOWL, meleagris (usdeaypis, 
idos, ): * Numida meleagris (Lznn.): avis 
Numidica: gallina Numidica or Africana 
(@ species of tt; vid. Schnetd., Varr., R. R., 
3, 19, 18). 

GUINEA-HEN. Vid. GuINEA-FowL. 

GUINEA-PIG, * mus porcellus (Linz.) : 
* cavia cobaya (Pail.). : 

GUINEA-PEPPER, * capsicum. 

GUISE. Vid. MANNER. 

GUITAR, * citbara Hispanica: a guitar 
player, citharista: citharcedus (if he ac- 
companies his play with a song). Femi- 
nine, citharistria (Inscr.): citharoeda. 

GULF. || A bay, sinus maris or mari- 
timus; from the context sinus only. || A 
whirlpool, vortex. || Abyss, vorago: 
gurges: profundum, with or without ma- 
ris {SyN. tn Apyss]: [[g> barathrum is 
to be avoided in prose, since only Vitruvius 
(10, 6 (22), 11] uses it, in speaking of a 
pit dug by the hands of men). In the 
midst of the forum there appeared a yawn- 
ing gulf, forum medium specu vasto col- 
lapsum est in immensam altitudinem. 

GULFY, voraginosus (Hirt.). 

GULL, v. Vid. To CHEart. 

GULL, s. || A cheat, vid. || A per- 
son eastiy imposed upon, homo stul- 
tus: stipes: credulus. || 4 sea-bird 
*larus: *laras marinus (Linn.). 

GULLERY. Vid. Fravup. 

GULLET, fauces: gula, Synon. in 
THROAT. 

GULLY-HOLE, perhaps receptaculum 
purgamentorum (as definition given by 
Liv., 1, 56, of * cloaca”), 

GULOSITY, edacitas: aviditas cibi: 
voracitas (later only). Syn. in GLuTTON. 

GULP, vorare: devorare: haurire (te 
devour with avidity) : absorbére [to drench, 
vid., and To DEvour]. || Impropr., de 
vorare (e. g., paucorum dierum moles 
tiam, Cic.): exsorbére (e. g., multorum 
difficultatem, i. e., awkward tempers). 

GUM. || A vegetable substance, 
gummi (indeclinable) or gummis. || Of 
the teeth, gingiva. 

GUM, v., conglutinare (general term; 
to stick or glue together): agglutinare ali- 
quid alicui rei (to gum one thing to an- 
other). 

GUMMY, gummosus (Plin.). 

GUN, *sclopetum. He was so good a 
shot with a gun, that he could hit any bird 
fying, however wild it might be, * in hoc 
recentioris statis missili, sclopeto, seu 
tubo ignivémo, tractando tanta dexteri- 
tate valebat, ut avem quamvis vage varie- 
que volitantem feriret (Wyttenb.): the bar- 
rel of a gun, * sclopeti tubus: the stock of 
a gun, *sclopeti lignum: the lock of a 
gun, *sclopeti igniarium: to fire a gun 
at any body, *ictum sclopeto mittere in 
aliquem: to be mortally wounded by his 
companion, who was holding his gun 
carelessly, * comite, sclopetum incaute 
tractante, mortiferé emissione vulnerari 
(Wyttenb.). To load a gun, * pulverem 
pyrium sclopeto infundere ; } 

* glandem plumbeam sclopeto immittere. 
A gun-shot, * ictus sclopeti. 
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GUN-BARREL, * sclopeti tubus. 
* pulvis pyrius. 
GUNSMITH, * et comin faber. 
GUN-STOCK, * sclopeti tignum. 
i GUNWALE, perhapslabra (plural), na- 


™GURGE. Vid. Gurr. 

GURGLE, susurrare (of water): cum 
smurmure labi (to glide on with agurgling 
noise) :.murmurare (to murmur) : leniter 
sonare (t of brooks; a gurgling fountain, 


fons leniter sonantis aque, f). Gurgling 
(in Lae also garrulus (e. g., rivus, 
Fast., 2, 316); loquax (e. g., lymphe, 

a Giisu, v., exundare aliqua re: profiu- 
ere ex aliqua re (general term): scatu- 
rire: manare: alte or in altum emicare: 
exsilire (to spring up): erumpere: pro- 
flew or rash (of water, tears, blood, &c., to 

rush forth with some degree of vio- 
-ex edito desilire (e. g., from a 
be prosilire or emicare (of blood): 
die se profundere (of tears, &c.): 
cum fremitu delabi (te rush down with a 
noise). Tears gush from the eyes, in lacri- 
mas effundi. 

™ GUSH, s. (vid. SrrEam]: with a gush 
of mg (e. g., to implore any body), multis 
cum lacrimis: @ of tears. Vid. 
“Froop of tears.” 

GUSSET, * cuneus lp in the form of a 
wedge) : * conus (if in the form of @ cone) ; 
or perhaps * pannus cuneatus or forma 
cuneata. 

GUST. || Taste, vid. |} A sudden 
blast of wind, impetus venti: flamen: 
flatus ( i: 

_GUSTY, ulentus; procellosus; tur- 

Syn. in Stormy. 


GUT, s., intestinum anne term) : in- 
testinum rectum (the 


a ra 1] Fic. 


rem: not eviscerare in this sense). 
| To empty (@ house of its con- 
tents), exinanire (to empty; e. g., do- 
mos, Cic.): everrere et extergére (to 
sweep it clean of its contents; e. g., do- 
mum, urbem, fanum, Cic.). To guta 
house, domum exinanire; domum ever- 
sam extersam ‘elinquere (Cic., 
Verr., 2, 21, fin.) ; * domum ita exinanire, 
ut pariétes modo stent et maneant (ef. 
Cic., Off, 2, 8, 29). 

GUTTER, 3, canalis or (if a small one) 
canaliculus (general term): canalis, que 


excipit e tegulis aquam coslestem (pipe 
of a eg tb Vur., 3, 5, 15 the tegul collici- 
ares (the in which rasn-water runs 


pestive quoque ac sordid peel (in a 
ruerrok 
GUTTURAL,; e. g., a letter, * litera pa- 


lati. 
GUZZLE, heluari : luxuriose vivere. 
GYMNASTIC, gyamicas, gymn 
ASTIC, gymnicus: asticus 
(rather ob: Mastic exercises, ar- 
tes gymnice (as @rt); exercitatio in 
(the exercises of young men in 


H. 
|g pees ah! (cpreackeg ran ang, or re- 


also Laeceret e (Quid? ak ah ors Ter), 
and sometimes joy): ha! ha! ha! (cheer- 
ful —— ha! ha! ha!—aha! (Plauz,). 
como ASH ae tabernarius (gener- 
‘or shop-keeper): qui pannos ven- 

dit or venditat (seller seeshoryas 
HABILIMENT. V Z. we 
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HABIT. || Dress, vid. || State oy, 
things, habitus (also of constitutional 
temperament ; e. g., habitu ... ut facile et 
cito irascatur, Cic., Top., 16, 62); also, na- 
ture ipsius habitus: a habit of body, cor- 
poris atfectio, constitutio [vid. Conpr- 
TION, CoNsTITUTION]. || Custom, con- 
suetudo: j= > assuetudo not Cic., but 
Varr. {amor assuetudinis}] Ov., Liv. [as- 
suetudo mali], Tac. [natura sive assuetu- 
dine}, &c., mos: institutum [Sy¥n. in Cus- 
Tom) : S habitus, “the state in which 
any ee se habet,” often a, very 
near to the meaning of “ habit ;” e. g., Jus- 
titia est habitus animi communi utilitate 
conservata, &c., Cig. ; hominem ad ratio- 
nis habitum perducere, Cic.; suoque po- 
tius habitu vitam degere (Phedr.). The 
habit of sinning, consuetudo peccandi ; 
of speaking, loquendi: after my (his, &c.) 
habit, as my (his, &c.) habit is, (ex) con- 
suetudine; (ex) more; pro mea consue- 
tudine ; (ex) instituto meo ; ut or quem- 
admédum consuevi: against (my, &c.) 
usual habit, preter consuetudinem ; con- 
tra morem consuetudinemque: the Greeks 
are in the habit of, &c., est consuetudo or 
mos Grecorum, followed by infinitive, or 
ut, &c. ; est Greem consuetudinis or mo- 
papne Grecos ea con- 
suetudo est, ut (Ces., B . G. 1, 50): tt ts 
the habit here (= of this country), est usu 
receptum; est institutum: to reain a 
habit, consuetudinem (meam, &c.) tenére, 
retinére, servare. I have always retained 
this habit, or been in the habit of acting 
thus in political matters, eam (hanc, &c.) 
consuetudinem in republicé semper ha- 
bui (Cic., Phil., 1, 11, 27): to retain the 
good old habit of any thing, retinére ve- 
terem illum alicujus rei morem (e. g., 
officii, Cic., Planc., 6, 22): to have a habit, 
consuetudinem habére (as Cic., Phil., 1, 
11, 27, sin consuetudinem meam, quam 
in republicaé semper habui, tenuero): to 
have the of, &c., assuevisse, consue- 
visse (to have accustomed one’s self), or so- 
lére (to be in the habit), with infinitive (e. 

g-, qui mentiri solet, pejerare consuevit): 
ay adopt @ habit, consuetudinem ascisce- 
re (e. g., lubenter, Cic., Brit., 57, fin.) : to 
induce any body to adopt the same it as 
one’s self, induco aliquem in meam con- 
suetudinem : to train any body to the habit 
of any thing, assuefacere aliquem aliqua 
re (e. g., disciplina): any thing grows 
into a habit, in consuetudinem or morem 
venire: any thing grows a habit with me, 
in consuetudinem alicujus rei venio or 
meadduco. To get the habit of any thing, 
alicujus rei sibi naturam facere (Quint., 
2, 2,17): any body gets into the habit of, 
&c., aliquis in eam consuetudinem venit 
or in eam se consuetudinem adducit, ut, 
&c.: this is becoming a habit, consuetudo 
inveterascit: to introduce a habit, consue- 
tudinem introducere : to keep to one’s old 
hadit or habits, institatum suum tenére; 
nihil mutare de consuetudine sua : to give 
up = depart from a pe iabcopescinrtty 
recedere : to give up or Tom one’s 
usual habit, ne consuetudine de- 
flectere; gradually, consuetudinem mi- 
nuere: to be the slave of habit, consuetudi- 

ni servire: to endeavor to bring any body 
back to his old habits, revocare ad pristi- 
nam consuetudinem: to reintroduce an 
old habit, vyeterem consuetudinem referre. 
Demosthenes was tn the habit of reciting 
aloud several verses without taking breath, 
Demosthenes summa voce versus mul- 
tos uno spiritu pronunciare consuescebat 
(Cie. ; i. e., accustomed himself to do it by 
practice). Prov. Habit grows into a sec- 
ond nature, consuetudine quasi altera 
quedam natura efficitur (Cic., De Fin., 5, 
25, 74), or vetus consuetudo obtinet vim 
nature (Cic., De Invent., 1, 2, 3): the habit 
of acting right has become a second nature 
to me, mihi bene facere ex consuetudine 
in naturam vertit (Sall., Jug., 85, 4): a 
bad, long, barbarous, &c., habit, consue- 
tudo mala (Hor.), longs, vetus (Quint. ; 
immanis ac barbara (Cic.): it was very 
—— that the habit of disipline should 


ne in our troops, ad disciplinam . 
tie plurimum intererat imsuescere | 


militem nostrum : my father had establish. 
ed in his family the habit of speaking cor- | 
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HABITATION, Vid. Dwextrne. 
HABITUAL, assuetus (accustomed; e 
g- ars, fons: in the sense of “ accustomed 
to,” it does not here) : consuetus 
(customary ; e- g I , &c.): solitus 
(accustomed ; al eins to to which one és ac 

een customarily ; 
Fragm. vid Cos. 


TOMARY.] 24 body is an habitual liar, 
aliquis solet or insuevit mentiri: an habit. 
ual liar, homo assuetus jis ; or cui 
mentiri ex consuetudine in naturam ver- 
tit B pebees Sall., Jug., 85, 41): an habitual 
and practiced male assue- 
tus ad omnes vias controversiarum (Sail., 
Frag.): an habitual » totus ex 
fraude et fallaciis factus: an habitual 
adulterer, homo stuprorum exercitatione 
assuefactus (Cic., Catil., 2, 5). Jab The 
notion of “habitual” is sometimes implied 
by the termination of an adjective, as, ebri- 
osus, iracundus, anxius, &c. 
HABITUALLY, ic circumlocution, ut 
solet: ut assdlet: ut consuetudo fert (i 
e., as he habitually does or is in the habit 
of doing, or as habit or custom requires). 
Mostly by circumlocution with solére 
(af animate and inanimate beings), or con- 
suevisse, or assuevisse, or insuevisse (of 
rational beings only, with infinitive: a4 
road by which merchants habitually trav- 
el, iter, quo mercatores ire consuerant. 
—— consuevisse is used as a neuter 
of things; as is done in any 
ing, ut in aliqua re fieri consuevit [Sall., 
Cat., 22, 2]: insuesco not Cic. or Ces., but 
Liv., &c.); usitato more: tralaticio more 
(from old hereditary custom) : more suo : 
moribus suis (according to one’s custom); 
(ex) consuetudine (from custom or habit). 
(Syn. in Custom or Hasrt]: habitually 
insubordinate and licentious, assuetus im- 
moderata licentia militari (Just., 31, 1, 


(Ziv.). Vid. Hasrrvat. 
HABITUATE. Vid. To Accustom. 
HACK. || To cut irregularly, ce- 

dere: concidere (to cut up into small 

soa fe (Vid. ro Cur, ro ‘Cuor,] | To 
speak with stops or catches (Shaks- 

peare), verba refringere (Stat., Sylv., 2,1, 


HACK. || Horse for common use, 
caballus, or (general term) equus. |j 4 
hired horse, equus conducticius (with 
reference to the itself): equus con- 
ductus (with reference to him who hires it ; 
compare with Hire): * equus meritorius: 
equus vectigalis (with reference to him who 
lets it out; the latter, Cic., Phil., 2, 25, 62, 
after the definition of Manutius). || As ad- 
jective, conducticius: (mercede) conduc- 
tus (the former with reference to the thing ; 
the latter to the hirer) : mercenarius (giv- 
ing one’s services for pay ; also of things; 
opposed to gratuitus). || Any thin _ 
out for hire [vid. compounds of 
peal ll Much used, common, coutri- 

JN. communis et contritus (e. g, 
aia communia et contrita precep- 
ta): tritus: jam tritus sermone (e. g., of 


proverbs). 

HACKING, s., by circumlocution with 
cedere, concidere ; for concisio is only 
with reference to sentences, as rhetorical 
technical term ; intercisio (Varr. ap. Aug.) 


i noe oie h,” e. g., with an 
HACKLE (faz), hamis ferreis linum 
pectere. 
HACKNEY, s. [Vid. Hack]. Also as 


adjective ; vid. Hack, s. 

HACKNEY-COACH, vehiculum meri- 
torium: rheda meritoria. 

HACKNEY-COACHMAN, *rhedarius 
mervenarius. 

HACKNEYED, contritus: communis 
et contritus (e. g., yereepts) quod in 
onHTADDOCK. # pall cys wglesinus Linn.); 

¢ H 
perhaps the Roman asellus (Plin.). 

HAFT, ¢., manubrium. ht panei 
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HAFT, »v., *alicui rei manubrium ap- 


tare. 

HAGGARD. || Wild, vid. || Lean, 
macer: fame maceratus (from starva- 
tion): vegrandi macie torridus (e. g., ho- 
mo; Cic., Agr., 2, 34, extr.). A pale face, 
haggard eyes, and a mad look, colos ex- 
sanguis, foedi oculi, prorsus in facie vul- 
tuque vecordia inerat (Sall.). 

HAGGLE, rrans. || 7'0 cut, to chop, 
vid. || Inrrans., valde illiberaliter liceri 
(to bid a meanly low price): * de pretio 
(alicujus rei) cum aliquo rixari (to guar- 
rel about the price). 

HAH! Vid. Ha! 

HAIL, s., grando (also, figuratively, in 
Latin = shower, tanta vis lapidum cre. 
berrime grandinis modo, &c.; Curt., 7, 
8, 9): like nail, * specie grandinis. A vio- 
lent hail storm, with thunder and light- 
ning, tempestas cum grandine ac tonitri- 
bus ccelo dejecta. 

HAIL, v. Jt hails, grandinat; grando 
* cadit: it gives over hatling, degrandinat. 

HAIL. || Z'o salute, vid. Your ar- 
rival will be hailed by every body, carus 
omnibus exspectatusque venies. Hail ! 
salve, plurimum te salvére jubeo. || Swm- 
mon, call to, vid. 

HAILSHOT. Vid. GrapEesHor. 

HAILSTONE, grando. 

HAIL STORM, vis creberrime grandi- 
nis. A violent hail storm, with thunder 
and lightning, tempestas cum grandine 
ac tonitribus ccelo dejecta: a violent hail 
storm occurred, nimbus cum grandine ex- 
ortus est ingens: a season in which many 
hail storms occur, tempestas calamitosa 
(with reference to the injury done to the 
Crops): if any injury has been done by 
hailstones, si grando quippiam nocuit 


(Cic.). The damage done by a hail storm, 
calamitas. 
HAIR, || A single hair, pilus (gen- 


eral term, on the body of men and animals, 
whether short or long, bristly or smooth ; 
vid. Plin., 11, 32, 47, and 39, 94; Hor. Ep., 
2,1, 45, horse-hair, of the tail, Varr., R. R., 
2, 11, 11, goat's hair; opposed to lana; 
Plin., 8, 48, 73, wool. The singular also 
stands collectively for the hair of the whole 
body, like crinis and capillus; vid. Plin., 
11, 32, 47, and 39, 94): seta (the strong, 
bristly hair of animals, as horse hair, hog’s 
bristle, &c.) : crinis (the smooth hair of 
the human head ; vid. Mart., 12, 32, 4, uxor 
ruta crinibus septem; the singular also, 
collectively = crines; i. e., head cf hair): 
villus: villi (only collectively = the thick, 
woolly or hanging hair of animals. 
That villus refers, as just mentioned, rath- 
er to the thickness and closeness than to 
the length of the hair, may be seen from 
Columella, 7, 3, 7, “ ovis prolixi villi ;” and 
Plin., 11, 39, 94, “ villosissimus animalium 
lepus”). Fine or thin hair, pilus tenuis : 
thick hair, pilus crassus: hair grows thick, 
pili crassescunt: bristly hair, pilus hirtus: 
@ person covered all over with hair, hirtus: 
thin hair, pili rari: having only a few 
straggling hairs, raripilus (especially of 
animals): the hair a child is born with, 
ee congeniti or simul geniti (e. g., of the 
ead): hair that grows after the birth, pili 
agnati or post geniti (e. g., of the beard): 
the hair in the nose, vibrisste (Fest.) : the 
hair of the beard, barba: hair from the 
beard, capilli ex: barba detonsi (shorn from 
the beard, Sen. Ep., 92,31): the downy hair 
on the face, especially on the chin, of young 
people, lanigo; lanugines oris (of several 
persons): the long hair hanging down on 
the temples or cheeks, caprone or capro- 
new ; upon the forehead, antiv : the hair of 
the eyelids, cilia, orum: of the eyebrows, 
supercilia, orum: the hair under the arm- 
pit (as liable to smell offensively), hircus : 
the hair on the neck of a horse or lion (= 
mane), juba; come cervicum (Gell., 5, 14, 
of those of a lion): to have no hair, pilo 
Careére; calvére (to be bald, e. g., natural- 
ly, naturaliter): from which the hair has 
been plucked (e. g., a part of the body), de- 
pilatus: hair is falling off, pili cadunt or 
defluunt: hair is growing, pili erescunt ; 
ts gradually growing agasn, pili subnus- 
euntur: to cut off the hair, pilos recidere, 
tondére: to pull any body's hair out, ali- 
eui pilos nah Jere: one who has had all his 
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hair puiled out, glaber (vid. Sen. Ep., 47, 
5): thinner or finer than a hair, * pilo te- 
nuior; tenuissimus. 

Prov. Not to injure a hair of any body’s 
head, ne minime quidem lwedere aliquem : 
to be within a hair's breadth of any thing, 
nihil (or nec quicquam) propius est fac- 
tum, quam ut, &c. : he was within a hair's 
breadth of being slain, propius nihil est fac- 
tum, quam ut occideretur (Cic.). Not to 
depart a hair’s breadth from any thing, ab 
aliqua re traversum (or transversum) 
unguem non discedere (Cic.) ; ab aliqua 
re (transversum) digitum non abscedere 
(Cic.) : not by a single hair's breadth, ne pilo 
quidem uno (e. g., minus se amare, Cic.) : 
to a hair = exactly, vid.: there ts not a 
hair’s difference between them, nihil omni- 
no orne minimum quidem interest (e. g., 
inter eos); nihil ditfert; plane idem est 
(it is identical). || Hair (collectively = 
growth or head of hair), crines (vid. 
above, “ crinis” for SyNn.): capillus ( from 
“capitis” and “hillus;” i. e., a tuft of hair; 
hence, collectively = head of hair [instead 
of which sometimes the plural, capilli, is 
used), especially if opposed to “hair of the 
beard ;” thus often JN. capillus barbaque, 
barba capillusque): coma (related to or 
derived from xépn, the hair hanging down 
from the head, especially of women and 
savages ; vid. Plin., 11, 32, 47, ‘‘ gentes in- 
tonswz,” in that passage: he who wears his 
hair in that fashion, comatus): cesaries 
(the bushy hair of men, either short or'long, 
which surrounds the head, without being 
artificially arranged, and gives to the per- 
son an imposing and martial look; hence 
mostly of the hair of a warrior ; vid. Plaut., 
Mil. Glor., 3, 1, 170; Liv., 28, 35, 6: he 
who has such a head of hair, cesariatus) : 
villus: villi (shaggy, thick hair ; vid. above). 
Long hair, capillus longus or promissus ; 
cwsaries promissa : tu have long hair, esse 
comatum (kopay): thick, strong hair, ca- 
pillus densus: he who has strong hair, ca- 
pillosus; bene capillatus: thin hair, ca- 
pillus rarus: bristly hair, capillus hirtus 
or horrens: straight hair, capillus rectus 
or directus : curly hair, capillus crispus : 
he who has curly hair, cirratus: woolly 
hair, capillus lane propior (after Plin., 8, 
48, 73) : loose or dishevelled hair, capillus 
passus: crines passi (especially of persons 
in mourning, or of supplicants): capillus 
sparsus: crines sparsi (of raging persons, 
savages, or a diviner in ecstasy): capillus 
effusus (hair that is undone, hanging down 
on the shoulders, not done or tied up; op- 
posed to capillus nodo vinctus; vid. Sen. 
Ep., 124, 22): the gray hair of old men, 
cani (canities ts poetical): he who has gray 
hair, canus: to have gray hair, canére; 
canum esse: to get gray hair, canescere: 
false hair, capillamentum; cf. “ WicG :” to 
wear false hair, capillamento uti: to wear 
one's own hair, suum capillum or suam 
comam gestare : J am losing my hair, cal- 
vesco: Ihave lost all my hair, calveo [vid. 
Baup]. To let one's hair grow, capillum 
alere; long, capillum or cwsariem pro- 
mittere or submittere: to dress the hair, 
comere capillos or crines ( gencral terms) ; 
crines calamistro ornare; capillum cris- 
pare; comam calamistrare (to curl it 
with the irons); trangere comam in gra- 
dus (to arrange it in plaits): to dress 
the hair in ringlets, comere caput in an- 
nulos; in plaits and ringlets, comere ca- 
put in gradus et annulos: to wear the 
hair in a knot, capillos in nodum collige- 
re; capillum nodo vincire; crines in no- 
dum cogere or torquére; crinem obli- 
quare nodoque substringere: to be good 
for the hair (of ointments, oils, &c.), capil- 
lum nutrire or alere ; capillum natura ter- 
tili evocare (to promote the growth of the 
hair). <A dye for the hair, wash for the 
hair, *fucus crinalis. [37° The Roman 
ladies used a sort of soap, spuma caustica 
(Mart., 14, 26), or balls named from the 
countries where they were made, pila Bata- 
va, Mattiaca, &c. (Mart., 8, 33; 14, 27): 
the root of a hair, radix pili: roots of the 
hair, radices pilorum. 7'o drag any body 
by his hair, aliquem capillis trahere : like 
hair, specie crinium, &c., in speciem cri- 
nium (e. g., factus); modo comarum (cri- 
nium, &c., Plin., 2, 25, 22); a tuft of hair, 
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cirrus: as fine as a hair, tenuissimus (. e, 
very thin). [39° The Roman modes uf 
dressing the hair were comtus (genera 
lerm); come suggestus (Siat., Silv., 1, 2 
114); nodus (if, with a pin); corym 
bium (plaited in a spiral form, and fasten 
ed with a pin on one of the temples, kopuy 
60s, kpwb6vAos) ; testido (in the of o 
guitar or shell, Ov., A. A., 3, 147); tatulus 
(a tie formed of the plaited hair itself, whic) 
was crossed oner the forchead and fired to. 
gether ; after Béttiger’s Sabina, 1, p. 13] 
and 15}). 

HAIRBELL. Vid. HarEBExt. 

HAIR'S BREADTH, transversus un- 
guis or digitus (e. g., ab aliqua re ne trens 
versum quidem unguem, or digitum, dis- 
cedere). To be within a hair's breadth of 
any thing ; vid. in Harr (Prov.). 

HAIR-BROOM, * scope e setis facta , 
also, perhaps, seta oniy. 

HAIR-CLOTH, cilicium («idixtoy; i-e., 
a cloth of goat's hair): pannus e pilis fac- 
tus or textua. 

HAIR-DRESSER, capitum et capillo- 
Tum concinnator (Col., 1, pref. 5): ton- 
sor (barber, who dressed the hair of men) : 
ornatrix (a female slave, whose office was 
to dress the hair). (OgF° A wealthy Roman 
lady would keep a separate “ ornatrix” for 
each peculiar fashion of head-dress; vid. 
Béttiger’s Sabina, p. 151: ciniflo or 
cinerarius was the slave who heated the 
curling-irons, calamistra, at his mistress’s 
door ; vid. Heind., Hor., Sat., 1, 2, 98, p. 49. 

HAIRLESS, (a) From old age or 
by nature, calvus (opposed to capillatus, 
comatus) ; sine pilo or sine pilis: pilo ca- 
rens (from nature); pilis defectus (from 
old age, Phedr., 5, 7, 2); calvatus (from 
the hair falling off); imberbis (without 
beard): to be hairless, pilo carére (from 
nature); calyére (also fram age); from 
nature, naturaliter: a hairless spot on the 
head, calvitium (bald spot, not calvities = 
baldness): to become hairless, calvescere. 
(B) By artificial means depilatus 
(general term, especially of parts of the 
body); rasus: tonsus (by means of scis- 
sors or razors; opposed to intonsus; vid. 
To SHAVE): glaber (properly, hairless 
from nature, without hair, like the belly of 
some animals ; opposed to pilosus ; then 
also by shaving or pulling out the hair ; 
also as epithet of favorite slaves of Roman 
debauchees, who endeavored to give the lat- 
ter @ girl-like look by it; vid. Sen. Ep. 


47, 5). 

HAIR-OINTMENT, capillare (general 
term, Mart.): adipes contra capilli detlu- 
vium tenaces (to prevent the falling off of 
the hair, Plin.): (3 > psiléthrum ({idw- 
Opov) was for the purpose of removing the 
hair. 

HAIR-PIN, * acus crinalis (in our sense): 
acus discriminalis (the great pin for fas- 
tening the hair up in @ knot ; vid. Botti- 
ger’s Sabina, 1, p. 147). 

HAIR-POWDER, * pulvis crinalis. 

HAIR-ROPE, * pili in funem contorti. 

HAIR-SIEVE, cribrum e setis equorum 
factum (after Plin., 18, 11, 28). 

HAIR-SPLITTING, s., minuta subtili- 
tas (minute exactness, as a properly): ar- 
gutiw: disserendi spine, or spine parti- 
endi et definiendi (thorny distinctions, 
&c.): duméta (opposed to liber campus, 
free, flowing discussion) : verborum an- 
gustie et omnes literarum anguli (Cic. , 
petty verbal distinctions ; arguments found- 
ed on words, not things): verborum au 
cupium or captatio (the seizing of an op- 
ponent’s words, &c.). 4 

HAIRY, pilo or pilis vestitus: crinitus: 
capillatus: comatus (covered with hair ; 
opposed to calvus: [yF~ crinitus mostly of 
objects covered with any thing resembling 
hair; e. g., stella crinita, &c.): intonsus 
(unshorn; of him whose hair is not cut; 
hence = capillatus) : pilosus: setsus : 
capillosus comosus (overgrown with hair; 
opposed to raripilus; ¢f. Syn. in Harr). 
A man that is hairy all over, hirtus: to be 
hairy, pilos babére: naturally hairy, pilo, 
or pilis intégi, or vestiri (e. g., of animals, 
&c.; opposed to pilo carére). || Of the 
nature of hair, capillaceus: rather 
hairy than woolly, pilo propior quam lane 
(Plin., 8, 48, 73). 


bac; mang dome: Cicero, in one 

instance [ Brut. 296), uses doryphorus 

statue ‘olycletus) : sarissaphérus 

(@ Macedonian lance-bearer ; vid. Lance). 

masse at ag 7th aa og 
on 


lo ispida (Linn.). 
CYON, adj. \Peoceful, quiet, 


A hale old age, xtas viridis: senec- 
tus (t Virg,. 
HALE, ?r., 7 term). 
HAUL,$ [Vid ro Daac.] To haul 
down the su : to haul 


twelve equal parts ; ny 
&ce.). oan heir that coe in for ig 


be (oat ay i). Ea ite 


one =— i read half 0 book = ha half 

Saha sane Beem be juan 
ee ofa 

measure, hemina: this i: pap ep deft half, hoc 


est semis. “Half” is, besides, rendered i: 
Latin by semi, or the Greck hemi, joined 


e. Usa tia tas thas of defence to half 
hour, spatium defensionis in semihore 
curri 


fore Sige (Lueil, "Gell, 3, 14): half a 
month, semestrium : half a year, spatium 
on g appends eT last- 

a semes @ quart, 
hemina: half sep, medio itinere: half a 


or semianimis (with 

one’s teenth hott say gent): semivivus (but 
rai Fry hal with pot sci hike enec- 
fame: half done, semifactus; semi- 

hal, he 

epee alee 
ay om, shut, semi- 


(cf. Appul., 
Met., 3, p. 135, ed. Elm): in half mourn. 
ing, semiatratus ; half 
seas over, dilutior (e. g., redis, Ter); half 
Grok sot Gren pol Grace 
halj-yearly, semestris Sag ory 


to “ quot t 
fies waniiivie nar aan PAE half 


a ianlcrematne Chal 5 
James): half mad, Ace half anake, 





(Virg.), or pedes proferre (Plin.); ven- 
tam obliquum captare (Eumen., Paneg. 
Const., 14); obliquare sinus velorum in 
ventum (Virz.). 
HALF BOOT, * calceamentum, quod 
es suris tenus tegit: 
PALF ROTHER 


father, but contd not distinguish a haif 
camp bdarniy h apabagr st fier Nes 
patre natus (of one father, @ e—p-s 
Cim., 1, 2): frater i 
ae erin Gf one mote oe ee 
Suse.,5, 1, 21). Half brothers, fratres nati 
altero tantum parente, or non iisdem pa- 
Tentibus (gmnerei® iran); ex eodem patre 
tantum nati ; nati; qui eun- 
pry er eae the father's side); 
eadem matre nati, uterini (by the mother’s 


HALF HOLIDAY, , perhaps * * pomeridi- 
ana Praag (ef. pueri delicati nihil cessa- 
tione melius existimant, Cic.). To give 

a half holiday, * pueris cessationem pome- 
ridianam largiri or indulgére. Half holi- 
days, dies intercisi (én Roman sense = 

“per quos mane et vesperi est nefas; 
medio tempore, inter hostiam czsam et 
exta porrecta, fas,” Varr.). 

HALF. LEARNED, semidoctus: medi- 
ocriter doctus: semi us (Pers., Pro- 

-» 6 =half a pod). [> In the time 

Suetonius, some persons were in the habit 
Of applying the torm of “literator” to one 
super, initiated tn aris or 
in istinction to “literatus ;” vid. 
De Mlustr. Gr., 4. Nothing more con- 
temptible than your half-learned men, who 
fancy they know every thing, nihil pejus 
est iis, qui paullum aliquid ultra primas 
literas progressi falsam sibi scientie per- 
suasionem induerunt. 

HALF MOON, luna dimidia ( properly, 
the moon when not imitans tote no 
longer full): luna "Fimidtiata properly, 
the moon halved, of which only bat 3 
visible, &c.): luna (any object that has the 
shape of a crescent; e. g., the Turkish 
een: in the shape of a half moon, lu- 


mATALF PIKE, perhaps veru or verutum, 
properly, “ spit ;” the short spear of the 
Roman light infantry, shaft 3} feet long. 

HALF SEAS OVER, dilutior (e. g., re- 
-. uch paullo hilarior et dilutior (4u- 

avis (Lic.). 

HALF STER, ee eodem patre 
nata of the same father): soror eadem 
matre nata: soror uterina (of one mother). 
Half sisters, sorores nate altero tantum 
parente, &c.; and so through the ina 
for Hair sroruer, replacing fratres 
(nati) by sorores (natz), where necessary. 

HALF SPHERE, tin sect ple Giut- 
odarpioy), or, pure Tae sectz pars. 

HALF: WAY. Vid. Ha : 

HALF-WITTED, Sener isie * mentis 
or rationis haud compos. 

For the other compounds, vid. Har 
(adj.). 

HALIBUT, rhombus : 
hippoglossus, Linn, 

HALL, s., atrium ds egos ba ar a 
room of a Roman house; 
wealthy houses, it was distinct from the 
private apartments, and used as a great 
receplion room, where the received 
his clients, and the great the morning visits 
of their friends and dependents; it was 
also, like our “ hall,” the name of certain 
large public buildings, from the similarity 
of thetr construction to that of the atrium 
of ahouse. [> The vestibulum was an 
Open’ space or court before the door, sur- 
rounded on three sides by the house: exe- 
dra, &{édpa, was @ room for the reception 
of company, the two extremitics of which 
terminated in a semicircle, with ¢ circular 


* pleuronectes 
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: | bench; it was uncovered ; vid. Vitr., 7, % 
| ere ee ‘A small kali, atrio atriolum. 
HALLOO! heus! 


_HALLOO, cv. Vid. ro Caxt. 
HALLOW. {jj To consecrate, vid. 
| chy tg ogy as holy, pie 
col (@ deity, God): religi 
aR ag i g's age oa igious 


remALLOCINATION alucinatio (Sen., 
sic alucinationes fero, ut, &c.; 
pending sd brs was Vig! the “ve- 
ineptie /). BLUNDER, 
Error] [jin he re * dysesthesia 
(technical term). 
HALM, culmus (of Sera ws corn, 
from the root to the ear; also with the car 


OFaLT. ll Of an army, (a) TRANs.; 
to halt kis army, milites, &c., consistere 
jubére (to give (SH and Liny e : ag: 
men constituere (Sall. and Liv.) ; 
constituere (Liv.). (8) InTRaNs. lec ab ab- 
solutely), subsistere : consistere (espe- 
cially on @ march): sistere iter (to stop 
one’s march any where, ad aliquem ic 
cum). Halt! (as 

(consistite !); mane (manete !). | To 
hesitate, vid. || To limp; e. g., an 
thing halts, claudicat or claudit aliqui 
(i e- docs not stand well, doce not gct on as 





erty, aliquid claudi- 
a in pao: t hic versus; cf. 
“a halting mes Shaks.) ; vacillat ali- 


quid (i. e., does not stand 3 e.g, jus 
A a roa et ‘claudicat : 


HALTER. ] A rope, restis: funis (a 
aysiaa amg halen taeltaerstigaen|: 4 
Sor catching or strangling) 
Take * a halter and hang yourself, sume 
Testim et te: to put an end t& 
one’s disgrace with a halter, |aqueo infami- 
am finire. ll Of @ horse, capistrum: to 
put it on, capistrare. 
HALTER, v. Vid. Hatrer, s. 
ipartire (to divide in two) : 
in duas partes (to cut into two 


eee Halced, finecctine (in ae parts); 


Ss HAM. frie hinder part of the 
nee, pop lites alternis genibus 
impo at P rae as 17. Il The thigh 
pata Ra the peep chi 
petaso (eran, the forepart - 
Schneid., Cato, R. R., 162). A slice ey ry 
frustum perne. 

HAMLET, viculus (Cic., Rep, 1, 2 and 
Liv., 21, 33): parvus vicus. 

s., malleus: malledlus (4 
small hammer): [>>> tades is unusual: 
portisculus was an instrument in the shape 
of ahammer, with which the time was beaten 
in a galley, for the rowers to pull their oars. 

HAMMER, v., malleo tundere or con- 

general term): malledjo ferire 

aliquid (Ces.): ducere (to ly 

beating with a : cudere (to beat 
flat. | To forge, cudere (e.g, en 

ses) [vid. Force]. || brprorr. To be al 

the same point, uno 

opere eandem inciidem diem noctemque 

tundere (Cic., De Or., 2, 29, 162): Naa 

bus inculcare (to hammer « 


HAMMOCK, lectus mart 3, 
pat. 
HAMPER, 


oR 
compellere [vid. to Conmmxe] : imph- 


HAND 


eare (to entangle): impedire (to hinder, 
ab aliqua re, or aliqua re; not in aliqua 
ze): impedimento esse alicui: impedi- 
mentum afferre alicui rei faciende: re- 
tardare aliquem (ad aliquid faciendum ; 
ab aliqua re faciend4; in aliqud re). To 
hamper one’s self, implicari aliqua re; se 
fmpedire aliqua re. To be hampered by 
any thing, implicari or se impedire aliqua 
re: se illaqueare aliqua re; by some troub- 
lesome business, molestis negotiis impli- 
cari; by a war, bello illigatum esse; bya 
suit at law, lite implicari; in causam de- 
duci. | To clog, to catch with al- 
lurements; vid. TO ALLURE. 
HAMSTER, * mus cricetus. 
HAMSTRING, * poplitis nervus (gen- 


‘al term). 

HAMSTRING, v., poplites succidere, 
or femina poplitesque succidere (Liv.). 

HAMSTRUNG, succisis feminibus pop- 
litibusque. 

HAND, manus (as general as the En- 
glish word, both properly and improperly, 
as “ hand” = might, handwriting, &c.). 

(A) PHRASES, with HAND, HANDS, in 
nominative or accusative without 
preposition. The right hand, (manus) 
dextra: the left hand, (manus) sinistra or 
leva: the hollow of the hand, manus cava 
or concava (which any body makes; e. g., 
a beggar ; opposed to manus plana; vid. 
Suet., Oct.,91): the flat hand, plana manus 
(which any body makes) ; palma (from na- 
ture): to tie any body’s hands, alicui ma- 
nus constringere: hands and feet, to bind 
any body hand and foot, quadrupedem ali- 
quem constringere (Ter., Andr., 5, 2, 24): 
to use one’s hands and feet, in aliqua re 
uti pugnis et calcibus (vid. Cic., T'usc., 5, 
27, 77): to hold one’s hands before one’s 
eyes, manum ad oculos opponere: to kiss 
one’s hand to any body, manum labris ad- 
movére; dextram ad osculum referre 
(as a mark of respect with the ancients) : 
to lay one’s hand on one’s mouth, manum 
ad os apponere (Cal. ap. Cic., Ep., 8,1, 4, in 
whispering a secret to any body): to shake 
hands with any body, dextram jungere 
cum aliquo: to shake hands, dextram dex- 
tre jungere; dextras jungere: to give or 
offer any body one’s hand, alicui dextram 
porrigere (to shake hands with, as act of 
saluting or in promising any ee ; vid: 
Cic., Detot., 3, 8); manus alicui dare (to 
support him in walking); manu aliquem 
allevare (to lift him up); dextram alicui 
tendere (to assist; general term, for ex- 
tending the hand to help any dody; also, 
figuratively = to offer a helping hand = 
one’s assistance ; vid. Cic., Phil., 10, 4, 9); 
juvare or adjuvare aliquem (figuratively, 
for the sake a supporting him); manus 
dare (as a mark of reconciliation) : to give 
one’s hand upon any thing, fidem de re 
dextré dare or dextram fidemque dare, 
with infinitive (as a mark of good faith, or 
the fulfillment of any thing ; a promise) : 
to shake hands upon it (in bargaining, 
&c.), dextram dextre jungentes fidem 
obstringere, ut, &c. (reciprocally of two 
persons): to hold or stretch out one’s hand 
to recetve an alms, cavam manum asses 
porrigenti prebére : to lift wp one’s hands 
(e. g., to heaven), manus tollere (as a mark 
of gratitude toward the gods, or astonish- 
ment); manus (supplices) ad ccelum ten- 
dere (as supplicant ; vid. Herz., Sall., Cat., 
31, 3, where it is proved that the phrase was 
in common use) : to stretch out one’s hands 
to any body, tendere manus (supplices) 
ad aliquem, or alicui simply (as supplicant, 
vobis supplex tendit manus patria com- 
munis): to attempt to lay hands on any 
thing, manus tendere ad aliquid, or porri- 
gere in, or ad aliquid (e. g., in alienas 
possessiones, ad pecora); on another's 
Property, manus afferre or adhibére ali- 
enis bonis; manus porrigere in alienas 
possessiones Cree. to manus abstinére 
alieno, ab alieno abstinere cupiditatem 
aut manus). Yo guide any body's hand 
(in writing), scribentis manum manu su- 
i panes regere (Quint., 1,1, 27): to 

old any body's hand (to prevent him from 
writing), scribenti manum injicere (vid. 
Vell., 2, 41, 1): to lay or place one’s hand 
before or on any thing, manum apponere 
or suai ad (€. g., apponere ad 0s; 





HAND 


opposed to ad oculos): to lay hand to any | 


thing, manus admovére alicui rei (e. g., 
Suct., Vesp., 8, ruderibus purgandis pri- 
mus manum admovit) ; aggrédi aliquid 
or ad aliquid faciendum: to put the last or 
Jinishing hand to any thing, extremam 
or summam manum imponere alicui rei 
or in aliqua re (Virg., 4n., 7,573; Sen., 
Ep., 12,4; Quint. 1, prowm., 4); manus 
extrema accedit operi (Cic.) : to lay hands 
on any body, alicui manus afferre, ad- 
movére, injicere; alicui vim afferre; ali- 
cui vim et manus injicere: to threaten to 
lay hands on any body, manus alicui in- 
tentare or in aliquem: to lay violent hands 
on one’s self, manus sibi afferre [vid. “to 
commit SuictDE”}. To have one’s hands 
free in any thing, liberius mihi est de ali- 
qua re (Cal. ap. Cic., Fam. 8, 6, 1); 
mihi integrum est; to do this ... or that, 
aut... aut (Cic., Alt. 4, 2, 6): to leave 
one’s hands free, omnia sibi relinquere 
reliqua. The work requires many hands, 
ns manus multas poscit: works in 
which many hands are concerned, opera in 
quibus plurium conatus conspirat: the 
clinched hand [vid. Fist]: to clap the 
hands [vid. ro Crap]: to lend a hand 
[vid. ro Heir]: from a sure hand (e. g., 
to have or know any thing), certo or haud 
incerto auctore: to put one’s hand to a 
writing, nomen suum notare alicui rei 
(general term, to sign one’s name; e. g., 
epistolw, Flor., 2, 12, 10), oy nomen sub- 
scribere, also subscribere only ; nomen 
subnotare ; chirographum exhibére (vid. 
Gell., 14, 2): to have a hand in any thing, 
interesse alicui rei (by personal presence) ; 
attingere aliquid (of a business): to have 
no hand in any thing, alicujus rei exper- 
tem esse; partem alicujus rei non ha- 
bére; non contulisse ad aliquid (not to 
have contributed to any thing): hand to 
hand, cominus (e. g., pugnare): any body 
is any body’s right-hand man, aliquis ali- 
cujus est dextella (Cic., playfully) : to try 
one’s hand at any thing, tento or experi- 
or, quid possim: to get the upper hand, 
superiorem esse: to be hand and glove 
with any body, familiaritate arta, maxima 
or intima cum aliquo conjunctum esse; 
in alicujus intimam amicitiam pervenisse ; 
vivere cum aliquo; in familiaritate alicu- 
jus versari: @ steady hand (of a surgeon), 
manus strenua, stabilis (Cels., not firma). 
Folded hands, digiti pectinatim inter se 
implexi. 

(B) PHRASES with HAND, HANDS, gov- 
erned bya Pprepos. To escape from any 
body’s hands, alicujus manus effugere 
(not to allow one's self to be caught); ela- 
bi de or e alicujus manibus (to escape, aft- 
er being caught): to lead any body by the 
hand, aliquem manu tendens perdico al- 
iquo (e. g., into the Senate, in senatum) : 
to carry in one’s hand, manu gerere: to 
hold in one’s hand, (in) manu tenére: to 
have in one’s hands, in manibus habére 
(also figuratively, e. g., the victory, victo- 
riam); in manibus gestare (properly, to 
carry in one’s hand): to carry any body 
in one’s hands, in manibus gestare ali- 
quem (properly) ; aliquem habére in ma- 
nibus (also figuratively, as Cic. ad Div., 1, 
9, 10). To sit with one’s hands folded 
(Prov.), compressis, quod aiunt, manibus 
sedére: a@ bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush, multum differt in arcane posi- 
tum sit argentum, an in tabulis debeatur 
(Cic.) : to take any body by the hand, pren- 
sare aliquem (as a suppliant). To eat out 
of any body's hand (of animals), e alicu- 
jus manu vesci: to let an animal eat out 
of one’s hand, de manu alicui prebére ci- 
bum et aquam: to put out of one’s hands, 
de manibus ponere or deponere: to fall, 
drop, or slip out of or from one’s hands, ex- 
cidere e manibus; delabi de manibus: 

: elabi de or e manibus 7s incorrect in 
this sense. To let any thing fall out of 
one’s hands, emittere e or de manibus, or 
manibus only; dimittere de or e mani- 
bus: mot to let.any thing go out of one's 
hands, aliquid non dimittere e manibus; 
from one hand to the other, de manu in 
manum; e manibus in manus; per ma- 
nus (from hand to hand): to be at hand, 
sub manibus esse (to be near ; of persons ; 
vid. Planc., Cic. Ep., 10, 23, 2); ad ma- 
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num or pre manibus esse (of things, 
Gell., 19, 8, si Cesaris liber pras manibus 
est); ad manum or pre manu esse (to be 
im storv; e. g., of money; vid. Ruhni-., 
Ter., Ad., 5, 9, 23): to have at hand, ad 
manum habére (e. g., servum) ; pre ma- 
nu habére (of things; e. g., of money, Uip., 
Dig., 13, 7, 27): to be always in hand, 
multum in manibus esse (e. g., of a news- 
paper, book); by a third hand, per alium: 
to carry away in one’s hands, inter manus 
proferre (e. g., earth for a mound, agge- 
rem): with something in one’s hand, ali- 
quid manu gerens (i. e., carrying in one’s 
hand, e. g., @ stick, baculum), or cum al- 
iqua re only (with any thing; i. e., pro- 
vided or furnished with it, if it is obvious 
that any body carries the thing he is said 
to have in his hand; _e. g.,to stand by with 
a stick in one’s hand, cum baculo astare : 
I saw a silver Cupid with a lamp in his 
hand, vidi argenteum Cupidinem cum 
lampade). Hand in hand, amplexi: to 
go hand in hand, amplexos ire (e. g., ad 
templa): the Graces hand in hand with 
the Nymphs, junctee Nymphis Gratie (f) : 
te conquer any body sword in hand, ali- 
sa manu superare (opposed to incen- 

io conficere ; vid. Nep., Alcib., 10, 4): to 
take in one’s hand, in manum (matius) 
sumere ; in manum capere [vid. To 
TAKE, for Syn. of sumere and capere]: 
no one takes this book*in his hand, hunc 
librum nemo in manus sumit: to sée the 
victory already in any body’s hands, jara 
in manibus vidére victoriam: to see any 
thing in any body's hands, aliquid in ali- 
cujus manu conspicere (e. g., librum in 
manu amici): to get any thing into one’s 
hand, aliquid in manum accipere (e. g., 
puerum): to get or fail into any body's 
hands, in alicujus manum venire, perve- 
nire (properly and improperly) ; in alicu- 
jus manus incidere (figuratively, if unex- 
pectedly) : to fall into the wrong hands, in 
alienum incidere (e. g., of a letter, Cic., 
Att., 2, 20, 5): to give any body a trifle in 
hand (to go on with, or to defray his ex- 
penses), dare alicui aliquid paullum pre 
manu, unde utatur (Zer., Ad., 5, 9, 23): 
to seem to be tn any body’s hands (= pow- 
er), in alicujus manibus esse videri: the 
state is in the hands of the great people or 
the aristocracy, respublica apud optimates 
est: any thing is in my hands, or I have 
any thing in my hands, aliquid in mea 
manu, or in mea potestate est, or positum 
est: the decision of the matter is entirely 
in your own hands, hujus rei potestas om- 
nis in vobis posita est: to feed an animal 
with one’s own hand, aliquem cibare manu 
sud (Suet., Tib., 72): with hands and feet, 
manibus et calcibus (properly; e. g., ali- 
quem conscindere): hold your fortune 
Fast with both hands, fortanam tuam pres- 
sis manibus tene: with a liberal hand, ple- 
nd manu (e. g., to distribute any thing, pro- 
jicere aliquid) : to die in any body's hands, 
inter manus alicujus exspirare (general 
term); inter manus sublevantis exstingui 
(i. e., of one who is raising his head): in 
alicujus complexu emdri (in any body's 
arms): on the right, left hand, ad dex- 
tram, ad sinistram: (at) right and left 
(hand), dextra levdque: from hand to 
hand, per manus (e. g., tradere) : the mat- 
ter now in hand is, res, de qué agitur (i. 
e., any thing is the principal point of any 
question ; less commonly, agitur aliquid) : 
to die or fall by any body's hands, ab ali- 
quo occisum esse, &c.: to receive any 
thing at the hands of any body, ab aliquo 
aliquid accipere, &c.: to live by one’s 
hands, operas (fabriles, &c.) preebendo 
vitam tenére; [73> sometimes, also, with 
“manus:” the tr hanics) and 
the peasantry live entirely by their hands, 
opificum agrestiumque res fidesque in ma- 
nibus site sunt: Jam living by my hands, 
opera mihi vita est (Ter., Phorm., 2, 3, 16, 
which Bentley, without necessity, has chang- 
ed into “in opere”): to live by the work of 
one’s hands, manuum mercede inopiam 
tolerare : wnderhand (vid. CLANDESTINE- 
Ly]. Off-hand, subito: ex tempore (e. g.. 
to speak ; opposed to parate, cogitate dice- 
re) ; inco’ te: inconsiderate or parum 
considerate (in an off-hand = 2nconside- 
ate way): eine ulld dubitatione: sine dz- 





ment; e. g., ut hi miseri, sic contra 
illi beati, &c.). As on the one abe 
60 on , &e., ut... ita. On the 
one hand ... on the other hand, et 


Foe page aig pease ¢ 
watch, gnomon (yvépuwv, of a dial): 
horarum i (after Plin., 18, 3, 
Power {vid. under Hann, ahoce,. 
Manner of writing, manus (hand): 


= clear, clarissine et rhea 


trembling hand, vacillantes literule: to 
imitate any body's hand, alicujus rap lar 
phum imitari: to know any body's hand 
and seal, alicujus signum et manum 
noscere: the letter is in any body's hand, 
Qeyet est alicujus manu (e. g., librarii, 
I was glad to see A.’s hand, since 
Mapleton fo ur own, Alexidis ma- 
Bum amabam, quod tam prope accedebat 
ad similitudinem tue litere: @ writing 
in one’s own hand, chirographum ; liters 
-Augustan). 

HAND, v. || To give with the hand, 
in manus dare: porrigere (to reach; vid., 
also, the Syn. in “TO GIVE over, up”). 
] Zo lead by the hand, aliquaem manu 
tenens ico; or ducere only. || To 


hand round, circ rre (to carry 
ro ; distribuere (to give out); cir- 
cummittere (to send ||Tohand 


over (vid. to Grve). ||To hand down; 
e. g., @ custom is handed down by any 

tradita est consuetudo ab aliquo: to hand 
down to posterity, posteris tradere or pro- 
dere (general term) ; literis custodire (if 


in writings). 
HAND-BARROW, ferculum. 
HAND-BASKET. Vid. Basker. 
HAND-BELL, tintinnabulum (general 


term). 
HAND-BILL, pir afore schedula (gen- 
): positus pro- 
up): tabule auc- 


Sn 
HAND-BOOK, perhaps enchiridion. 
HAND-BOW. Vid. Bow. 
HAND-BREADTH, palma: as adjective, 


HANDCUFF, s., manica. 
HANDCUFF, v., manicas alicui injice- 
re or connectere (both tree manus 


HANDED (erg, right lef). To be left 
handed, sinistra manu esse iore ac va- 
. lidiore (Suet, Tib.,68): one who is left-hand- 
ed, scevila: both —_- and left-handed, 
manu non minus sinistra quam dextra 
cherend (Cels., 7, pref., p. 409, Bip.). 

HANDFUL, pugnus: pugillus (as much 
as the hand can hold; e. g., @ handful of 
a of corn, pugillus 

manualis — a 
ee which may be grasped round with 


Geland; < 6,30 
@ handful peter nm di iy eachenes 3 


: or exiguus nu- 
merus; exigua @ small troop) :@ 
handful of persons or rc any 
Leader ar atgt Z, 
paucitas (vi <3 Bats 3 Pao 3; P. s 
HAND-GALLOP. 2.3; Pelop. 2,3). 


&., to be going ai chandgalin “habeas 
paulum remisisse ; * 


equitare, &c. 
HANDION EP Tees Vid. Grenane. 
opera (opposed to ars; 
vid. Cic., OF. 1, 42, 150 ; Liv., 1, 56.). 
t may also, in certain cases, be turn- 


I 
a “manus ;” e. g., manuum fark aooeie 





: ° 
HANG 
ieplom tierere: (eo en's MOS Fee 


Ma ANDIGRAFTSMAN. Vid. AntrFi- 

CER, MANUFACTURER. 

HANDILY. Vid. DEXTEROUSLY. 
HANDINESS. Vid. Dexrenriry. 
HANDIWORK. Vid. Hanpy-work. 
ae tured ook oe vate gt 

ly, for wiping off perspiration, but ‘or 

all the purposes of our pocket-handkerch ifs i 

orarium and muccinium belong to 

Middle Ages): linteolum (small oo 

cloth, Plaut.). To hold a handkerchief be- 

fore one’s eyes, sudarium ante faciem ob- 
tendere: to put a handkerchief to one’s 
face, sudarium ad osapplicare. || Veck- 
handkerchief, focale. 

_ HANDLE, t., tractare ve all the mean- 

» (1) with 


queestio diligentius secre dles al 
more carefully handled): attrectare : 

trectare: pertrectare (to touch); also par 
manibus: tangere, tentare, both with and 
without digitis: tactu explorare (to feel, 
Sor the sake of finding out). || To treat, 
tractare (vid. “to BEHave”). To handle 
any body roughly, injuriosius aliquem 
tractare (Cic. or contumeliose 
invéhi in aliquem (of abuse); aspere ali- 
quem habére or tractare; asperum esse 


in aliquem ; aliquem acerbe atque dure 


tractare; durum esse in aliquo: how I 
handled the Rhodian! quo pacto Rhodi- 
um tetigerim! (Ter., Eun., 3 1, 30). 
HANDLE, s., manubrium (of an instru- 
ment; e. g., of a knife, a hatchet, &c.): ca- 
pulus (of a sword, a sickle, &c.): ansa (of 
a@ cup, or of vessels in general ; also of a 
door, ostii, &c.) : perlite (broad, curv- 
ed handle for drawing or turning various 
machines, Vitr., 10, 1,2). With a handle 
to it, manubriatus; ansatus. || IMPROPR., 
ansa. To give a handle to any thing, oc- 
casionem prebére, or ansam dare or pre- 
bére (alicujus rei or ad aliquid faciendum). 
HANDMAID. Vid. Mar. 
HAND-MILL, mola versatilis or trusa- 
tilis (Plin., 36, 18,29; Cato, R. R., 10, 4, 
and 11, 4): fistula serrata: fistula ferra- 
Tia (a sort of mill with indented wheels, sim- 
ilar to our coffee-mills, Plin., 18, 10, 3; 
Cato, R. R., 10,3). To turn a hand-mill, 
molam trusatilem circumage: 
HAND-SAW, pel (defined b by Pallad., 
1, 43, 2, by serrula manubriata). 
Baar Vid. Earnest, s. 
HANDSEL, v., perhaps auspicari aliquid 
(after Roman notions). : 
HANDSOME, pulcher (general term, 
whether of ideal or material beauty; op- 
posed to haley of persons or things; e. 
g., boy, town. —_ Jace, deed) : formosus 
(well shaped, relates to the external form of 
a person, less commonly of things, as used 
by Sen. Ep., 87, 5, domus formosa ; op- 
posed to deformis) : Pe ig go0od-look- 
ing ; it denotes a degree of beauty 
than formosus ; opposed to turpis) : venus- 
tus (charming, ‘either from natural or arti- 
Jicial @race or beauty; e. g., girl, face, 
garden): bellus (pretty; of slates and 
things; er ni pchherrsg place, &c.): amce- 
nus ( pleasant, ul; tn sober prose, of 
spay! only): elegans ih eap ans elegant ; 
e. g., form, tone, poet, ): egregius: ex- 
imius (dist ; e.g, deed, face) : 
very handsome, perpulcher; perelegans. 
|] Generous, considerable, vid. 
HANDSOMELY, pulchre: venuste : 
belle : eleganter : suaviter: bene : egre- 
gie: eximie: preclare. [SyN. in Hanp- 
SOME.] || Generously, liberally, vid. 
HANDSOMENESS. Vid. Beauty. 
HANDWRITING. Vid. Hanp=hand- 
writing. 
HANDY. Vid. CLever, DEXTEROUS, 
CONVENIENT, Fir. 
HANDY-BLOWS. Vid. Biow. 
HANDY-WORK, opera (opposed to ars ; 
vid. Cic., Of, 1, 42,150; Lrev., 1, 56). 
HANG, v. || Trans., any thing on any 
thing, suspendére aliquid alicui rei or (de, 
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a, ex) aliqua re: to hang down one's head 
one’s ears, demittere labra, aures or au- 


wreaths roses, sertis 
to hang the walls of a room with pictures, 
tabulis cubiculi 


uspen 
pellere aliquem. Go andhang yourself! 
oa restim et suspende te! abi in ma- 
m ae or itu quo us es! 
‘ hinc, ue dign 
HANG, INTRANS., ére (properly 
and figuratively), on or ps any thing, a 
(de, ex, in) ee re: dependére (prop- 
erly, to hang down ; both pendere and de- 
pendere denote the hanging loose from @ 
and): fem en ae =) gua 
any thing, ( ex) 
re: to hang from the ceiling of a room, de- 
pendére de laquearibus, de camera (e. g, 
a lamp, &c.): to hang by a rope, laqueo 
resent to han over, &c., i imminére 


to hang upon any body's mouth (— 
in his words), pendére ab ore alicujus : 
hang upon any thing (=cling to it), ag 
herescere alicui rei or ad aliquid (vid. 
Lat. Dict.); upon any body. pendére de 
aliquo (Hor. ig | Prov. To hang by a 
thread, (tenui) filo pendére (Enn., Ov.). 
HANG BACK, gravari (to hesitate) : ter- 
giversari (to make excuses in order to evade 
a request). JN. cunctari et tergiversari. 
To hang back in doubt; vid. “to be in 
SUSPENSE.” 


Hane FRoM, Hane _— dependére. 
Vid. Hane (intrans.), above. 

HANG LOOSE (of garments), discinctum 
esse (of the person whose garments hang 
loose): laxum esse (of the garment itself). 

Hane on. Vid. in Hana. 

HANG OUT, TRANS., demittere ex ali- 
qua re (a flag; vid. Fuac). || INTRANs, 
e. g., his entrails were all hanging out, in- 
testina ejus prolapsa atque evoluta sunt. 

HancG over. Vid. To ImpENp. 

HANGER, machera - and post- 
classical) : culter venatorius (huntsman’s 
knife ; vid. Sworn). 

HANGER-ON, assécla: canis alicujus. 
Any body's hangers-on, canes alicujus, 
quos circa se habet (Cic. Verr., 2, 1, 48, 
his hungry dependents). 

HANGING, s. || Suspension, suspen- 
dium. For “to deserve hanging” [ vid. 
GaLLows]. || Hangings, tapes, étis, m. 
(raé=$), or Latinized, tapétum: [=> “ta- 
petes” of the ancients were general a. 


cii; vid. EXECUTIONER. 
HANK, * glomus serici. 
HANKER (after). Vid. ro Lone for. 
-HAP. Vid. Cuance, For- 


Vid. PERHAP?. 

Fee rae Nomen accivere mph come to 

; Of that which occurs by 

Bai a salaika neni but ali of hep 
ones ; accidere sometimes with the 
tio tingere 
aan piper BS ys and | hea ean 
evenire (to come forth, result ; y 
cause and effect): usu vas. (of facts 
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wnacn any body experiences. [Og Not usu 
evenire; vid. Gernhard., Cic., Cat. Maj., 
3, 7; Bremi, Nep.. Hannib., 12, 3): fieri 
(to be done). Cases or events will happen, 
incidunt cause, tempora ([3g contin- 
gunt casus not Latin). It happened that, 
&c., forte evénit or casu accidit, ut, &c.: 
to happen to mention any thing, in men- 
tionem alicujus rei incidere: as i gener- 
aliy happens, ut fit. 

HAPPILY. [Vid. FortunaTELy.] To 
live happily, feliciter or beate vivere: vir- 
tuously and happily, bene beateque vivere. 

HAPPINESS, felicitas (success in one’s 
undertakings, &c.): as an abstract term, 
always rendered in Cicero by “vita bea- 
ta,” or by circumlocution, “beate vivere ;” 
e. g., the happiness of life consists in vir- 
tue only, beate vivere est und positum in 
virtute, or omnia, quee ad beatam perti- 
nent, in una virtute sunt posita; compare 
Cic., De Fin., 2, 27, where we find several 
similar periphrases. The words “beatitas” 
and “beatitudo,” although formed by Cic- 
ero himself, N. D., 1, 34, 95, are pronounc- 
ed by him to be rather harsh, and have not 
been used by him elsewhere, or by any other 
writer, and are admissible only in the ab- 
sence of a more appropriate word, or in a 
strictly philosophical style. To enjoy ever- 
lasting happiness, beatum sempiterno 
evo frui (Cic., Somn. Seip., 3, in.). Ihad 
the happiness to, &c., contigit mihi ut, &e. 

HAPPY, beatus (possessing felt happi- 
ness, the highest term with reference to the 
mind ; also of the happy state of any body; 
e. g., Vita beata): felix (with reference to 
success, prosperity, &c., of persons or the 
things themselves): fortunatus (of persons 
only who seem the favorites of fortune) : 
prosper (fulfilling a man's hopes and wish- 
es): faustus (implying Divine favor, &c. ; 
of things felt as a blessing: these two only 
in a transitive sense of what makes happy). 
=> Cf. synonyms and explanations in 
FortunaTE. Yo be happy, beatum, feli- 
cem, fortunatum esse: to be or feel happy 
(= rejoice), gaudére: letari; in any thing 
(i. e., to be glad), gaudére, letari aliqua 
re, de aliqua re, in aliqua re: very ha, 
py, gaudére vehementerque letari [vid. 
GLAD]. Jam happy to see you, gratus ac- 
ceptusque mihi venis; opportune venis 
(you come in right time): I am happy to 
hear it, hoc lubenter audio. 

HARANGUE, s., concio (in an assem- 
bly): alloquium (the words themselves in 
which one addresses any body). He who 
makes an harangue, concidnans or conci- 
onabundus. 

HARANGUE, v., concionari (e. g., apud 
milites, ad populum, adversus aliquem, 
and absolutely). 

HARANGUER, concidnans or concio- 
nabundus. 

HARASS, fatigare : defatigare (to wea- 
ry): vexare (to tease): lacessere (to pro- 
voke by attacks; often as military term, 
hostes, &c.). To harass any body by im- 
portunity, aliquem rogitando obtundere 
or enecure ; aliquem precibus fatigare ; 
by one’s complaints, aliquem querelis an- 
gere: to harass one's self by any thing, se 
trangere aliqua re (e. g., laboribus). 

HARASSER, vexator: lacessitor (very 
late, Isid., Origg.). 

HARBINGER. Vid. ForzRuNNER. 

HARBOR, s., portus (properly and fig- 
uratively): refugium: perfugium (figu- 
ratively, asylum), JN. portus et refugi- 
um; portuset perfugium. 7'o be in har- 
bor, in portu esse or navigare (also, figu- 
ratively, for “to be in safety”): to reach a 
harbor, in portum venire, or pervenire, or 
pervéhi; portum capere (of ships and 
navigators ; the latter, if with trouble ; also, 
Siguratively, for “ port pf rest,” capere por- 
tum otii) ; in portum invéhi: portum or 
in portum intrare (of navigators: the lat- 
ter also with hostile intent) ; in portum et 
perfugium pervéhi (figuratively) : to drive 
a vessel into harbor, navem in portum con- 
jicere or compellere: to enter the harbor 
ee the open sea, ex alto in portum invé- 

i: to steer toward the harbor, portum pe- 
tere; ex alto portum tenére: to be driven 
to some harbor, in portum deferri (of ves- 
sels and sailors): to take refuge in some 
barbor, Comueery in portum (also figura- 
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tively; e. g., in portum otii): to sail out 
of @ harbor, e poriu solvere, or proficisci, 
or exire: to make a harbor, portum face- 
re or constituere: an island that has two 
harbors, cincta duobus portubus insula: 
a place where many harbors are met with, 
portuosus (general term) ; portubus dis- 
tinctus (well furnished with ports; e. g., a 
country, regio): without pea ts importu- 
osus: the mouth of a harbor, portis osti- 
um; portts ostium et aditus; portis adi- 
tus atque os; fauces portis. 

HARBOR, v., hospitio accipere or ex- 
cipere aliquem: hospitio domum ad se 
recipere aliquem: hospitium alicui pre- 
bére (to receive into one’s house): in do- 
mum suam recipere aliquem: tecto ac- 
cipere or recipere aliquem: tectum pre- 
bére alicui (to receive under one’s roof; 
accipere, as a friend; excipere and re- 
cipere, as protector, &c.). To be harbor- 
ed by any body, esse in hospitio apud 
aliquem; hospitio alicujus uti. || To so- 
Journ; vid. to DWELL, To SosouRN. 

HARBORAGE. Vid. Harspor. 

HARBORLESS, importu®sus. 

HARBOR-MASTER, limenarches (Ar- 
pevdpxns, Paul., Dig. 11, 4, 4; Arcad., 
Charis., Dig., 50, 4, 18, § 10): (gP> ma- 
gister portis = receiver of the harbor du- 
ties or fees (vid. Cic. ad Att., 5, 15, extr.). 

HARD. || Propr. not soft, durus 
(general term; e. g., stone, skin, water) : 
solidus (firm, solid; e. g., wood, tron): 
rigidua (that does not bend, brittle): cru- 
dus (still unripe; of fruit, pds): callo- 
sus (as skin, hand, &c.): asper (rough to 
the taste and touch): acerbus (rough to 
the taste): rather hard, duriusculus: very 
hard, perdurus: hard wood, also robur 
(properly, wood of the ever-green oak): a 
hard cushion, culcita, que corpori resis- 
tit: hard-boiled eggs, ova dura (opposed 
to mollia) : to make any thing hard, dura- 
re; indurare. || IMpROPR., unpleasant, 
against good taste, durus: asper: 
ferreus: horridus [vid. Harsw): rather 
hard, duriusculus (e. g., verse). || Yield- 
ing with difficulty; hence oppres- 
sive, durus: molestus (troublesome) : gra- 
vis (pressing, heavy): acer (violent, &c.): 
acerbus (harsh): iniquus (not according 
to the laws of equity ; hence oppressive, 
hard). Very hard, atrox (fearful): se- 
vus (furious): a hard-fought battle [vid. 
Harp-FouGHT]: hard work, labor gra- 
vis or molestus: a hard winter, hiems 
gravis or acris : very hard, hiems atrox or 
seva: hard times, tempora dura, gravia, 
acerba, iniqua, aspera, luctuosa: tempo- 
rum acerbitas, or iniquitas, or atrocitas : 
temporum calamitates: a hard rule, im- 
perium grave, or iniquum, or acerbum; 
imperii acerbitas. || Severe, wnmerci- 
ful, durus: asper: asperi animi (rowgh): 
immitis (not mild) : severus (severe): acer- 
bus (without indulgence) : atrox ( fearful, 
very hard, inhuman; rather poetical): a 
hard man, homo durus: vir severitatis du- 
re (inexorable): homo asper (rough to- 
ward those about him). || Difficult, vid. 
Hard to please, difficilis: hard of hearing, 
surdaster (Cic., T'use,, 5, 40, 116); to be, 
&c., graviter audire or gravitate auditis 
laborare; aures hebetiores habére. 

HARD, adv., dure: duriter: aspere: 
acerbe [Syn. iz Harp, adj.]: t& work 
hard at any thing, multo sudore et labore 
facere aliquid; desudare et laborare in 
re; animo toto et studio omni in aliquid 
jncumbere: too hard, laboribus se fran- 
gere; laboribus confici: i rains hard 
[vid. ro Ratn]: to drink hard, potare: 
vino ye ete 

HARD BY, adj., : 

HARD BY. pr-p. Vid. CLosr, 

HARD-BOUND. Vid. Costivr. 

HARDEN, durare or indurare aliquid 
(e. g., ferrum): durescere: indurescere : 
obdurescere (to become or to get hard). 
To harden the body by work, corpus labo- 
re durare: my mind is hardened against 
pain, obduruit animus ad dolorem no- 
vum; by any thing, aliqué re (Cre. ad 
Div., 2, 16, 1): to harden one's self by 
work, exercise, se laboribus durare: to have 
hardened one's self from one's youth, a par- 
vulo (of several, parvulis) labori et duri- 
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laboris : hardened by work in the fields, rus- 
ticis laboribus duratus: hardened by mili» 
tary exercises, ab usu armorum duratus. 

HARD-FAVORED, * crassiore ductu 
oris: or *cui crassiora sunt oris linea- 
menta. 

HARD-FISTED. Vid. Avartcrovs. 

HARD-FOUGHT, prelium durum 
(Liv., 40, 16); certamen acre; pugna or 
proelium atrox (a very hard-fought strug- 
fle): it was a hard contest, acriter or acer- 
rimo concursu pugnabatur. 

HARD-HEARTED, durus: animi duri: 
ferreus (who has a heart like steel or flint): 
immitis (anmerciful) : inhumanus (with-- 
out feeling, inhuman): asper: asperi an- 
imi (rough in behavior, without indulg- 
ence): inexorabilis: durus atque inexo- 
rabilis (inexorable, hard): immanis: im- 
mani acerbéque natura (cruel, of cruel 
character): [2g> dirus, in this sense, is 
poetical only. To be hard-hearted, duro 
esse animo or ingenio. 

HARD-HEARTEDNESS, animus du 
rus: animi duritas: ingenium durum: 
animi rigor (relentlessness): animi atroci- 
tas (opposed to humanitas et misericordia). 

HARDIHOOD. Vid. CouracE. 

HARDILY. To bring any body up 
hardily, in labore patientidque corporis 
exercére aliquem. 

HARDINESS. || Hardihood, vid. 
|| Effrontery, vid. || Firmness of 
body, &c., robur: corpus laboribus du- 
ratum. 

HARDISH. Vid. “rather Harp.” 

HARDLY. ||With difficulty, egre 
(opposed to secure and facile) : vix (scarce- 
ly ; (Ge vix refers to the action that 
was hardly accomplished; wgre to the per- 
son who, with weariness and misgivings, 
was, after all, near being unsuccessful) 
Jn. vix egreque: non facile (not easily) : 
male (of what is but imperfectly done, 
if at all; e. g., male coherére; male se 
continére ; male sustinére arma, &c. ; 
according to Ruhnk. ad Vell., 2, 47, 2, 
stronger than wgre and non facile). 
Hardly, if at all, vix vixque ; vix aut ne 
vix quidem ; vix aut omnino non: to be 
hardly able to restrain one’s self, vix se con- 
tinére posse; egre se tenére. |] Scarce- 
ly, vix: fere (after negatives). Hardly any 
body, vix quisquam; nemo fere: hardly 
any thing, nihil fere; vix quidquam. 
Hardly ever, numquam fere. oS J 
there is an infinitive and a finite verb, t 
vix showld precede the finite verb ; thus, dici 
vix potest, or vix potest dici (mot vix dici 
potest). (a) Hardly=only just now, 
vixdum: vix tandem ([3g—> not vix alone): 
tantum quod (ot tantum alone): modo 
(8) Hardly ... when, vix or vixdum 
...quum: commodum or commode .. 
quum: tantum quod... quum. J had 
hardly read your letter when Curtius came 
to me, vixdum epistolam tuam legeram, 
quum ad me Curtius venit. Hirtius was 
hardly gone when the courier arrived, com- 
modum discesserat Hirtius, quum tabel- 
larius venit. (y) Not only not...but 
hardly, non solum or modo (for non so 
lum or modo non) ... sed vix (e. g., hee 
...non solum in moribus nostris, sed 
vix jam in libris reperiuntur). (6) Hard- 
ly... not to say, vix ... nedum; Vix- 
dum... nedum. (c) Hardly. with nu- 
merals; vix (e. g. vix ad quingentos), 
[== In such a sentence as, “I hardly re- 
strained myself, but I did restrain myself,” 
vix is followed by sed tamen; vix me te- 
nui, sed tenuitamen. || Harshly, du- 
re: durius: duriter: aspere' acerbe, 
To treat any body hardly, aspere aliquem 
tractare or habére; severius adhibére al- 
iquem: to bring any body up hardly, dure 
atque aspere educare aliquem. » 

HARD-MOUTHED, duri oris (instead 
of which, in Ov., Am., 2, 9, 30, poet., duri- 
or oris equus): tenax contra vincula (f), 
mostly tenax only (not obeying the bridle), 

HARDNESS, duritia: durities (properly 
and improperly, in all relations of the adjec- 
tive durus; compare with Harp): rigor: ri- 
viditas (want or absence of pliability, brit. 
tleness; e. g. of tron, wood, &e.; rigor, 
also, improperly, of the stiffness of statues, 
pictures): asperitas (asperity, roughness, 


tis studére: hardened, duratus; patiens | in all che relations of asper; vid. Harp) + 
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of the times; then unreason- 

persons): animus durus: 
animi duritas: ingenium durum (hard- 
heartedness) : severitas dura (inexorable 
SN : animi atrocitas (inhumanity, 
with reference te the mind ; opposed to hu- 
manitas et misericordia). 

HARDS, stapa. 

HARDSHIP, labor (great exertion) : 
gravis molestia (great trouble): zrumna 
(tribulation): miseria (need and misery). 
To endure all the hardships ¢ life, labores 
exanclare. Vid. TROUBLE. 

HARDWARE, ferramenta, orum. 

HARDWAREMAN, negotiator ferrari- 
us (Inscr.): ferramentarius (later only). 

HARDY, || Jeured to fatégue, du- 
rus: laboribus duratus: laborum patiens. 
4 Brave, vid. 

HARE, lepus (also as constellation, *le- 
pus timidus, Linn.). A young hare, le- 
pusculus: belonging to a hare, leporinus: 
a place where hares are kept, leporarium. 
Feminine, lepus femina; or lepus only, 
tf the gender is denoted by another word ; 
e. g., lepus —— (poetical, lepus gra- 
vida). To hunt hares, canibus lepores ve- 


nari. 

HAREBELL, * scilla nutans (Linn.). 

HARE-BRAINED. Vid. INcoNsIDER- 
ATE, RasH. 

HAREM, gyneconitis: gynecéum (yv- 
vatkwvitis, Yuvatkeioy, as the women’s 


ents): pe: regiw (the royal concu- 
bines). 
HARE-SKIN, pellis leporina. 


HARK! audi! (hear !)—tace modo! (do 
hold your tongue !): silete et tacete (ad- 
dressed to more than one): cum silentio 
animadvertite (listen without speaking). 

HARLEQUIN, maccus (in the Atellanic 
games or farces of the Romans; after Di- 
om., 488, P.): sannio (any clown or jester). 

HARLOT, meretrix: scortum: meri- 
torium scortum (the meretrices and scor- 
ta belong to a sort of trade, and live by 
their earnings, from which meretrices de- 
rive their name [ from mereri] ; the scorta 
are a lower sort of meretrices, like ératpat, 
Silles de joie. The meretrices are com- 
mon; the scorta, lascivious and dissolute, 
Déd.). A common harlot, prostibulum : 
mulier omnibus proposita: scortum vul- 
ake meretrix vulgatissima: to be a 

lot, vita institutoque esse meretricio. 
Vid. PRosTITUTE. 
s. [Vid. Damacr, Hurrt.] 
There will be no harm in doing any thing, 
(de aliqua re) nihil nocuerit, si, &c. (e. g., 
si aliquid cum Balbo eris locutus, Cic.—= 
tt will be weil to do so): non inutile erit 
aliquid facere. To have done more harm 
than good, plura detrimenta alicui rei 
quam adjumenta per aliquem sunt impor- 
tata (Cic., De Or., 1, 9, 38). 

HARM, v. Vid. ro Hurt. 

HARMFUL, meeroris plenus (of a 
acd 3 after Cic., Mur., 9, in.). Vid. 

R 


URTFUL. 

HARMLESS. ||Inflicting no harm, 
innocuus (incapable of hurting ; any 
body, alicui) : innoxius (not doing harm 
to or hurting any body): innocens (not 
injuring or hurting, not guilty; all three 
of persons or things).. To be harmless, 
non or nihil nocére: who does not know 
that it is not harmless? quis non intelli- 

t Tees, Oe . noxiam esse? || Un- 

armed, illesus ( post-Augustan) : invio- 
latus (not harmed by violence or ar : 
integer (without hurt or prejudice to his 
former state): salvus : incolumis (safe) : 
sine damno (without loss). || With re f- 
erence to character, simplex : candi- 
dus: simulationum nescius, 

HARMLESSLY, innocue (innocently ; 
€. g., Vivere, Ov.) : innocuo (without do- 





harm ; of a thing ; -A 
Sua, Dom., 13): innosenter (denooea” 
without guilt is 


i 

HARMLESSNESS, innocentia (post. 
Augustan, &c.; e. g., ferorum animali- 
um, Plin,, 37, 13, extr.); or by circumlo- 
cution with adjectives under HaRMLEss. 
| With referen:e to character, sim. 
Plicitas, &c, ; 
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HARMONIC, 

HARMONICAL. } vid. HarMonrovs. 

HARMONIOUS, concinens: concors: 
congruens. JN. concors et congruens : 
consonus (harmonizing, being in harmo- 
ny ; opposed to absénus, absurdus) : mod- 
ulatus (scientifically divided, modulated ; 
e. g., tone, song, @ speech, &c.). || Sym- 
metrical, vid. 

HARMONIOUSLY, concorditer: con- 

enter: modulate. 

HARMONIZE, concinere: concentum 
servare: consentire (properly) : concine- 
re or consentire inter se (figuratively, of 
persons). aoe 

HARMONY. || Propr., harmonia (ap- 
povia), or, pure Latin, concentus, consen- 
sus; sonorum concentus, or concentus 
concors et congruens; vocum concordia 
(in singing). || ImproprR., concordia : 
consensus: conspiratio et consensus 
(agreement in manner of ma rsaige Aberin, 3 
unanimitas (e. g., unanimitas terna, 
Liv. ; opposed to discordia fraterna). To 
be in harmony, concinere; concordare ; 
consentire (inter se); consentire atque 
concinere ; conspirare ; with any thing, 
convenire alicui rei (e. g., sententiz): to 
restore the harmony that had been inter- 
rupted, aliquos rursus in pristinam con- 
cordiam reducere. For other phrases, vid. 
Concorp. 

HARNESS. || Armor, vid. || Of a 
oe helcium (2\xtov, probably “ col- 

.” Appul., Met., 9, p. 222, 30, and p. 227, 
23): haben ra A 

HARNESS, v. || Arm, vid. || To put 
on harness. To harness a horse, per- 
hops * equum instruere; if for draught, 
jumentis jugum imponere. 

HARP, psalterium (Wadrfpiov, an an- 
cient instrument resembling a harp, and 
adopted by the Christian writers to express 
that instrument). To accompany one's self 
on the harp, cantare et psallere; canere 
voce et psallere. Vid. Lyre. 

HARP, v., *psalterio canere ; or the 
general term psallere ; or fidibus canere 
(on any stringed instrument). ||To dwell 
long and often on a subject, canti- 
lénam eandem canere (Ter.). You are 
always harping on the same string, canti- 
lenam eandem canis (Ter., Phorm., 3, 2, 
10); nihil nisi idem, quod sepe, scribis 
(in a letter) ; semper ista eademque audio 
(you always tell me the same tale); uno 
opere eandem inciidem die nocteque tun- 
dit (he is always hammering at one sub- 
ject, Cic., De Or., 2, 39, init.). 

HARPER, psaltes (Wadrip). 

HARPOON, s., perhaps jaculum hama- 


tum. 

HARPOON, v., * cetos (or ceté) jaculo 
venari. 

HARPSICHORD, *clavichordium. To 
play on the harpsichord, * clavichordio ca- 
nere. 

HARPY, harpyia. 

HARRIDAN, scortum_-—_—exoletum 
(Plaut., Pen. Prol., 17): *anus impi- 
dens; or vetula only (contemptuously). 

HARRIER, canis venaticus (general 
term): *canis leverarius (Linn.). To 
keep harriers, canes alere ad venandum. 

HARROW, s., irpex (al. hirpex or ur- 
pex, with iron teeth, and drawn by oxen; 
zt is still called “ erpice” in Italy): crates 
(a wattled harrow, to level the ground with ; 
if with teeth for breaking the clods, crates 

entata; called, in Italy, “strascino”) : 
[=> occa only in Isidorus, where it is 
explained by rastrum. The Roman farm- 
wiped used a malleus for breaking the 
clods. 

HARROW, v., occare (both for levelling 
the ground and breaking the clods): cra- 
tire (for levelling the ground). To sow 
and ow, semen injicere, cratesque 
dentatas supertrahere: to level the ground 
by harrowing, glebes crate inducta cor- 
quare. || Impropr. To harrow a man’s 
feelings, alicujus pectus effodere (Cic.) ; 
cruciare, excruciare ; conscindere or tor- 
quére aliquem (Cic.); excruciare ali- 
quem animi (Plaut.): * acerbissimo dolo- 
re afficere alicujus animum. || Pillage, 
&c., vid. 

HARROWER, occator. 

HARROWING, occatio (called by the 





HARV 
rustics pulveratio, Col.). The adjective is 
occatorius. 
HARRY, v. 


|| Vez, tease, 
HARSH. |j Rough, durus (general 
pleasing to the 


|| Strip, pillage, vid. 


term, not soft; hence not n 

ear, the eye; of @ voice, tone, painting, &c., 

also of poets, &c., who are guilty 

of such mess): asper (rough; that 
‘se hestne and the ee de baph 

to sight): ferreus (¢ 

writers whose i ia harsh): horri- 


duriu 
of Cato were 
erant Catonis verba. || Rough to the 
taste, austérus (avcrnpis, that makes the 
tongue dry and rough, not pleasant, sour ; 
opposed to dulcis; also fig., e. g., not pleas- 
ant; e. g., labor): acerbus (that draws the 
mouth together, disagreeably harsh; oppos- 
ed to suavis; especially like enbal, af unripe 
Sruits, in respect of the taste; Sig. e. 
g., that occasions painful sensation) : ama- 
rus (bitter, xix 90s ; to dulcis; also 
figuratively, e. g., disagreeable, unpleas- 
ant; e. g., leges): asper (properly, rough, 
and of flavor = pungent, biting ; then, fig- 
uratively, of persons, e. — act harshly, 
and of things, e. g., cause sensible 
pain; opposed to lenis). Somewhat harsh, 
subaustérus ; austerulus: a harsh 


inhuman, very severe ; 

harsh person, homo durus; vir severita- 
tis dure (of inexorable severity); homo 
asper (rough to those about him): a harsh 
reply, *responsum asperum: to give G 
harsh reply, *asperius respondére or (in 
writing) rescribere: to write in harsk 
terms, asperius or asperioribus verbis scri- 
bere: to speak of any body in very harsh 
terms, asperrime loqui de aliquo: to ap 
ply a harsher expression to any thing, du 
rius appellare aliquid: ot to use a harsh- 
er term, ne duriore verbo utar: a harsh 
punishment, poena gravis or iniqua; sup- 
plicium acerbum or acre: to inflict a 
harsh punishment on any body, to punish 
any body harshly, graviter statuere or vin- 
dicare in aliquem: harsh in censurin 
and punishing, in animadversione pcen: 
que durus (of a man): in a harsh manner ; 
vid. HaRsHLY, 

HARSHLY, dure: duriter: aspere ; 
acerbe: graviter (e. g., statuere de ali- 
quo). 

HARSHNESS, asperitas (roughness) : 
acerbitas (bitterness, sour, oppressive na- 
ture or quality): iniquitas (oppressiveness, 
oppressing nature or quality ; e. g., im- 
proper severity of a ). Harshness 
of character, animus durus, 2nimi duritas, 
ingenium durum (hardness of heart): se- 
veritas dura (inexorable severity): animi 
atrocitas (inhumanity of disposition ; op- 

to humanitas et misericordia): au- 
steritas (perhaps not pre-Augustan; of 
harshness to the taste, vini, &c.; also, au 
steritas nimia, Col. ; also, figuratively, with 
reference to colors unpleasantly dark, and 
to stern strictness of conduct; opposed to 
comitas, Quint.). You find no harshness 
of expression in Herodotus, Herodotus sine 
ullis salebris fiuit. 

HART, cervus. Vid. Srac. 

HARTSHORN, cervinum cornu (used 
by the ancients for medicines and fumiga- 
tions; cf. Cels., 5,5; 8,5, 18): cervinum 
cornu combustum (as burned). To pre- 
pare hartshorn, cervinum cornu incende- 
re or urere. 

HARVEST, messis (properly, the time 
of harvest, the crops gathered oe 
questus: fructus (improperly, pro, 
gain). An abundant harvest, messis opt 


HAST 


ma; ubertas in fructibus percipiendis 
(abundance of crops). To be engaged in 
harvest, messem facere : harvest-work, ope- 
Ta messoria: to reap the harvest, messem 
facere (general term) ; metere, demetere 
si reaping the corn): no harvest was reap- 

, Messis nulla fuerat: to reap a harvest 
of any thing (improperly), fructum ex ali- 
qua re capere, percizere ; fructum alicu- 
= rei ferre: of applause, gratitude, &c., 
audem, gratiam ferre. 

HARVEST, v. 
VEST.” 

HARVEST-HOME, feriza messium 
(with the ancients, the time after the har- 
vest, when the husbandman rested from his 
labors and performed sacred rites): [3° 
ambarvalia was the consecration of fields, 
when an animal was brought and offered 
for the fruits of the field. 

HARVEST-MAN, messor. 

HASH, s., perhaps minital (Juv., 14, 

29 


Vid. “to reap a Har- 


HASH, v., minutim (or minutatim) in- 
cidere (general term, to cut up very small, 
Cat., R. R., 123). - 

HASP, fibula: retinaculum (general 


term). 

HASSOCK, scirpea matta (Ov., Fast., 
6, 679). 

HASTE, s., festinatio: properatio: pro- 
perantia (properare denotes the haste which 
from energy sets out rapidly to reach a cer- 
tain point; opposed to cessare: festinare 
denotes the haste which springs from impa- 
tience, and borders on precipitation, Did. : 
(=> festinantia is late). Jn. celeritas fes- 
tinatioque: maturatio (the getting forward 
with a thing, so as to be ready with it in 
time). Sometimes cupiditas (rash haste, 
prompted by desire ; e. g., temeritatem cu- 
piditatemque militum reprehendit, their 
haste to begin the battle, Ces., B. G., 7, 52). 
To make all possible haste, omni festina- 
tione properare (Cic.): anzious haste, tre- 
pidatio: in haste, properanter, propere: 
all possible haste, quanta potest adhiberi 
festinatio: he returned with all possible 
haste to Ephesus, s beagyee accelerare po- 
tuit, Ephesum rediit (Cic.): a letter writ- 
ten in haste, epistola festinationis plena: 
to write in haste, properantem, or festinan- 
tem, or raptim scribere: what happens is 
produced, &c., in haste (and therefore in 
an irregular manner), tamultuarius (e. g., 
exercitus) : troops levied in haste, exerci- 
tus repentinus, or raptim conscriptus, or 
tumultuarius ; milites subitarii: to fortify 
a place in haste, tumultuario opere locum 
communire: to march out of the city in 
haste, ex urbe precipiti agmine agere: 
excuse haste, ignoscas velim festinationi 
mew (in a letter). Make haste, move te 
ocius! hortare pedes! fer pedem ! con- 
fer pedes! (all comedy = off with you! 
run quickly !) ita fac venias! (as a request 
in a letter ; pray come soon): there is need 
of haste, maturato or properato opus est: 

ere is no need of haste, nihil urget (Cic.) : 
with all possible haste, quam ocissime, 
ventis remis, remis velisque, remigio ve- 
loque (with full wind and full sail, pro- 
verbially, in comedy ; also in Cic., in epis- 
tolary style, when the subject is of coming 
or going, or travelling). The notion 
of haste is often implied in Latin by an in- 
tensive verb ; as, to come in haste, adventare: 
to pursue in haste, insectari. T'o come in 
haste, citato studio cursuque venire: to 
go to a place in haste, citato cursu locum 
petere; cursu effuso ad locum ferri (cf. 
Liv., 7, 15): to flee in haste, preecipitem 
fugee se mandare ; remigio veloque, quan- 
tum poteris, festinare et fugere (Plaut., 
Asin., 1, 3,5): with too great haste, pre- 
propere (Liv., 22, 2); nimis festinanter. 
To make haste vid. Hastx, v.J. PRov. 
The more haste the less speed, omnis festi- 
natio tarda est (Curt.): sat celeriter fit, 
quidquid fit satis bene (Cic.) : * festina 
lente (after the Greek ometbs Bpadéws, Suct., 
Aug., 25): in festinationibus cavendum 
est, ne nimias celeritates suscipiamus 
(Cic., Off, 1, 36, 131): moram rebus ad- 
jicet festinatio (after Quint., incredibile 
est, quantum more lectioni festinatione 
adjiciatur). 

HASTE, v. Vid. HasTEn, rnTRANS. 

pas INTRANS. (1) Jo go in 





HAST 


haste to a place, aliquo venire or re- 
dire propero (to hasten, to reach or return 
to a place) : aliquo ire contendere ; aliquo 
tendere or contendere (to make a place 
the limit or goal of one’s march): aliquo 
ferri (to go to a place at full speed ; as, Liv., 
7, 15, cursu effuso ad castra ferebantur) : 
accurrere, advolare ad or in locum (to 
run, to fly to a place; advolare also of 
ships): contento cursu petere locum (to 
steer in full speed toward a place ; of ships). 
To hasten back to the town, oppidum repe- 
tere: to hasten back to Rome, Romam re- 
dire propero: to hasten home, abeo festi- 
nans domum (from a place); domum ve- 
nire propero (general term): to hasten 
back as quickly as possible to one's native 
land (to one’s home, &c.); ventis remis 
in patriam omni festinatione properare 
(Cic. ad Fam., 12, 25, 3): the people hast- 
en to a place from all sides, undique fit 
concursus ; plebis fit concursus ad or in 
locum: to hasten to arms, ad arma dis- 
currere (in all directions). (2) To be 
quick (in or at any thing), acce- 
lerare (sc. iter, to hasten one’s march) ; 
properare (to endeavor to proceed forward 
with haste, to come nearer to an intended or 
fixed limit): festinare (not to be able to 
wait till the proper time, to be in a hurry). 
Jn. festinare et properare ; properare et 
festinare: maturare (to take pains not to 
miss the right moment of time; then, also, 
to be too hasty): festinationem or celerita- 
tem adhibére (to use haste, general term) : 
nullam moram interponere (to make no 
delay; in order to do any thing, &c., ei- 
ther followed by quin, or with gerund in di; 
vid. Cic., Phil., 10, 1, 1, and 6, 1, 2): to 

ste as much as possible, nihil ad celeri- 
tatem sibi reliqui facere: he believed that 
he ought to hasten, maturandum sibi exis- 
timavit; maturandum ratus: we must hast- 
en, properato or maturato opus est: hast- 
en! [vid. “make HASTE” ] : ita fac venias 
(come quickly, as a request to an absent 
person) ! 

HASTEN, rraws., accelerare aliquid 
(to endeavor to accomplish a thing quick- 
ly): maturare aliquid, or with infinitive 
(not to delay any thing for which the right 
time is come; but admaturare is only to 
bring completely to maturity, in Cas., B. G., 
7, 54): properare (followed by infinitive ; 
to hasten, in order to attain an object in the 
shortest possible time; poetically, followed 
by accusative ; so also poetically, with ac- 
cusative, festinare,to accomplish with haste): 
propere or festinanter agere aliquid (to do 
any thing in haste) : representare aliquid 
(to execute or accomplish any thing with- 
out delay, even before the time ; vid. Herz., 
Cas., B. G., 1,40). To hasten any thing 
too much, precipitare aliquid (e. g., vin- 
demiam): to hasten one’s journey, matu- 
rare or accelerare iter; maturare or pro- 
perare proficisci (i. e., J am in haste to be 
gone); mature proficisci (to set off early): 
to hasten one’s arrival, mature venire: to 
hasten one’s destruction, maturare sibi ex- 
itum : to hasten the destruction of any body, 
precipitantem impellere. 

HASTILY. || Hastily, festinanter 
(with the haste of impatience, precipitation) : 
propere: properanter : properantius (with 
the haste of energy) : maturate (early, quick- 
ly): raptim (in a hurried manner). Some- 
times arroganter, confidenter (of deciding 
a point hastily from over-confidence in 
one's own judgment): cupide or cupidius 
(with haste prompted by desire; e. g., cupi- 
dius credere, Liv.): subito (suddenly). 
Too hastily, prepropere: inconsulte: ni- 
mis festinanter : to act too hastily in any 
thing, precipitem ferri in aliqua re: to 
fling out a remark too hastily, inconsultius 
evectus projicio aliquid (Liv., 35, 31). To 
decide any thing hastily, aliquid prius di- 
judico, quam quid rei sit sciam (Ter., 
Heaut., 2, 2, 8). With reference to 
the person, the adjectives festinans, prope- 
rans, matirans are often used ; as, to write 
hastily, properantem or raptim scribere : 
to come hastily, maturantem venire. 

HASTINESS. || Propr. [vid. Hasrr}]. 
|| Precipitation, festinatio prepropera, 
or prematura, or nimia, also festinatio 
only. || Hastiness of temper, cupidi- 
tas: impetus (vehemence) : ingenium pre- 
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ceps (rashness and want of consideration) : 
iracundia (érascibility). 

HASTY, fe stinans (¢n haste; of persons): 
properans (in the Golden Age properus 
only poetically ; quick, speedy, hasty ; of 
persons) : citus (quick ; opposed to tardus): 
citatus (hastened : preceps (headlong; 
all of persons and things): festinationis 
plenus (full of haste; of things). || Hasty 
= over-hasty, rash, inconsiderate, 
&c., preeproperus (done or acting too soon, 
and so at an unfit time ; e. g., gratulatio ; 
ingenium): preceps (headlong ; hence 
rashly adopted, undertaken, &c. ; €. g., COn- 
silium,, cogitatio) : immaturus (unripe ; 
hence premature, &e.). JN. preceps e% 
immaturus (e. g., plan, consilium) : subi- 
tus (sudden). JN. subitus ac repentinus 
(e. g., plans, consilia, Cas.) : calidus 
(struck offas it were, at a heat ; of plans, 
consilia ; opposed to cogitatus, Ces.) : rap- 
tim precipitatus (hurried through, as it 
were; e. g., consilia, Liv.). Sometimes te- 
merarius : inconsultus : inconsideratus. 
JN. temerarius atque inconsideratus [S¥n. 
in INCONSIDERATE]: preeceps ingenio (of 
a temper always apt to rush hastily into ac- 
tion). A person of hasty temper, homo in 
omnibus consiliis preeceps ; rapidus in 
consiliis suis (with reference to the forma- 
tion and adoption of plans); iracundus 
(passionate); qui prius dijudicat,, quam 
quid rei sit sciat (én judgment, decisions, 
&c., Ter., Heaut., 2, 2,8). Hasty words or 
declarations, * inconsulte dicta. To take 
a hasty view of any thing, preteriens ali- 
quid strictim aspicio (properly, Cic., De 
Or., 2, 35). To throw out a hasty remark, 
inconsultius evectum projicere aliquid 
(Liv.). 

HAT, capitis tegimen or tegumentum 
(general term, a covering for the head): 
petasus : causia (réracos, kavola, a hat 
worn as a@ protection against the sun, with 
a stiff brim, called causia when made with 
a high crown, as the Macedonians wore it, 
hence, also, causia would come nearest to 
our “hat.” Both the petasus and the cau- 
sia were mostly made of felt ; but, for the 
sake of lightness and cheapness, also of 
straw or rushes ; cf. Biltiger’s Furtenmas- 
ke, p. 123, sq.). Cr The pileus was a kind 
of covering for the head, made of felt, and 
without a brim, fitting close to the temples 
after the manner of our night-caps, and 
coming to a point at the top; hence called 
by Cicero, apex; vid. Cic., De Legg., 1, 1, 
4; of. Liv. 1, 34,8. It was worn on jour- 
neys and during the‘ Saturnalia.” Hence 
it is very incorrect to translate “hat” by 
pileus. Wearing a hat, petasatus: to put 
a hat on any body, pet or causi 
capiti alicujus aptare (after Lamprid., 
Anton. Diad., 5): to put en one’s hat, pe- 
tasum (or causiam) sibi ad caput aptare 
or accommodare (after Lamprid., Anton. 
Diad., 5, and Cic., De Or., 2, 61, 250): to 
put one’s hat on again, tegimen (petasum, 
&c.) capiti reddere (after Liv., 1, 34, 10): 
to take off any body’s hat, levare capiti te- 
gimen or petasum (after Liv., 1, 34): to 
put a person’s hat on properly again, peta- 
sum capiti apte reponere (after Liv., 1, 34, 
8): to take off the hat, tegimen capiti de- 
trahere (general term): detegere caput 
(Suet.): to take off one’s hat to any body, 
aspectu alicujus caput nudare veneratio- 
nis causa (after Plin., 28, 6, 17); alicui ca- 
put nudare (after Sall. ap. Non., 236, 20; 
a salutation by taking off the hat, as with 
us, was expressed by the ancients by caput 
aperire or adaperire, to uncover the head 
before any body; i.e., to remove the end of 
the toga, which was thrown over the head as 
a protection against wind and heat, as soon 
as a magistrate met one; vid. Plin. and 
Sall., loce. citt., and especially, Sen. Ep., 
64, 9, si consulem videro aut preetdrem, 
omnia, quibus honor haberi solet, faciam; 
equo desiliam, caput adaperiam, semitad 
cedam) : * capite aperto salutare aliquem. 
The lining oe a hat, * munimentum petasi 
or causias interius. The brim of a hat, 
*margo petasi or causiw. Hat manufac. 
tory, * pe a petasorum or causiarum. 

HAT-BAND, * fascia petasi or causias 
[Syn. in Hat]. 

HAT MANUFACTORY, * officina peta- 
sorum or causiarum. 





HATR 
HATCH. || Propr., ova excludere (to 
hatch, so that the young bird is produced) : 


pullos ex ovis excludere ; also, excludere 

only. The cock bird helps to hatch the eggs, 

adjuvat mas incubare. Prov. mie 
are, 


moliri implying exertion, machinari craft): 
comminisci (to devise): concipere (¢o re- 
solve upon any thing ; e. g., on @ Crime): 
ementiri (to invent or contrive in a lying 
manner). To hatch any plot against a per- 
gon, excoquere, moliri alicui aliquid. 

HATCHEL, s., hamus ferreus. 

( HATCHEL, apace’ ferreis pectere 
e. g., stuppam, Plin.). 

HATCHER’ vid ConTRIVER (of 
plots, &c.). 

HATCHET, securis (with single edge): 
bipennis (with a blade or edge on each side 
of the haft, The hatchet was used in war 
by the Asiatie nations). Vid. AXE. 


improperly, to hate [= vehemently dislike] 
a thing, illud rus, Ter. ; Pergicos appa- 
ee odium in ali habére or 
gerere io in aliquem ferri: odium in 


intendere ; odisse aliquem acerbe et peni- 
tus (Cic.): to be hated by any body, odio 
alicui esse; in odio apud aliquem esse: 
to be hated very much by any body, mazno 
odio esse alicui or apud aliquem; odium 
alicujus ardet in me: he is generally (very 
much) hated ; all men hate him (very much), 
omnium odia in eum conversa sunt or in 
eum ardent ; magno est apud omnes odio: 
neither to hate nor to love, neque ira neque 
gratiiteneri. The Romans and I mutually 
hate each other, odi odioque sum Romanis. 
HATE, s. Vid. HatTrep. ; 
HATEFUL, odio dignus : dignus, quem 
odio habeas. We justly consider them hate- 
ful, eos justo odio dignos ducimus. 
HATER, qui odit: inimicus, infensus 
alicui (an enemy to). [op> Osor unclas- 


HATRED, odium (opposed to amor; 
also, when several are spoken of, plural, 
odia; e. g. hominum, civium): invidia 
Filet of envy, both that which we 

eel at the power, authority, fortune, &c., 
of others, and that which we excite in 
others by our , &c.; whereas odium 

s from areal or supposed in- 
jury, &c.): simultas (a quarrel between two 
persous or ; Déderlein says, “a po- 
litical hatred proceeding from rivalry ;” but 
Nepos says of Aiticus, se nunquam cum 
sorore fuisse in simultate): ira (anger, 
may be @ manifestation of odium, which 
: [= of- 


terata 

body, says less than our “ hatred,” although 
: with odium, or 
found standing with it ; as, Nep., Dion, 
8, 2, propter offensionem populi et 
odium militum; and Cic., 2 Verr., 1, 
12, 35, in odium offensionemque 

alicujus irruere. To entertain hatr 
against cny body, aliquem odisse ; odium 
in aliquem habére or ; Odio in ali- 
quem ferri; alicui invidére; in simultate 
esse cum aliquo (Nep.): any body enter- 
tains the bitterest hatred against another, 
acerbissimum est alicujus odium in ali- 
quem ; aliquem aliquis male odit: all en- 
tertain the bitterest hatred against him, 
omnium in eum odia ardent: to conceive 
hatred against any body, odium in aliquem 
concipere or erga aliquem suscipere: to 
hatred upon one’s self, odium (invid- 





HAVE 


iam) subire: to bring upon one’s self the 
hatred of any body, in odium (invidiam) 
alicujus venire ; odium alicujus suscipere 
or in se convertere ; in odium alicujus in- 
currere or irruere: to become an object of 
general hatred, omnium odia in se con- 
vertere : to make any body an object of ha- 
tred, aliquem in odium (invidiam) vocare ; 
alicui odium conciliare or invidiam con- 
fiare ; aliquem in invidiam adducere or 
trahere : to make any body the object of 
general hatred, aliquem omnium odio 
subjicere: to declare one’s hatred of any 
body, profiteri et pre se ferre odium in 
— to betray one’s hatred of any 
body, odium in aliquem indicare: to give 
vent to one’s hatred, odium in aliquem ex- 
promere or effundere (opposed to odium 
susceptum continére). 5 
HATTER, qui officnam realium 
petasorum or causiarum exercet (after 
Suet., Gramm., 22). ; 
HAUBERK, lorica serta or (f) hamis 


conserta. 

HAUGHTILY, arroganter : insolenter: 
superbe. To behave haughtily, elatius 
se gerere: insolentius se eiterre. Vid. 
PROUDLY. 


fastus (pride, arising 
ing of one’s self, so far as it is shown by 
looks and deportment, and by contempt and 
indifference toward others, especially among 
the female sex ; @ species of the common su- 
perbia): vanitas (vain boasting): animi 
sublimes (Ov., Met., 4, 421): arrogantia 
(arrogance ; the will to exact from another 
an acknow t of one’s claims, merits, 
&c.) : superbia (general term, pride) : in- 
solentia (insolence). Tumor occurs 
Sfirst in Justin., 11, 11, 12, and in poets of 
the Silver Age. 

HAUGHTY, arrogans: superbus: in- 
sdlens: fastidiosus : fastosus very 
rare, and post-Augustan [SyN. in ARRO- 
GANT}. To act in a haughty manner, su- 
perbire: to grow or become haughty, mag- 
nos sibi sumere spiritus; magnam arro- 
gantiam sibi sumere; elatius se gerere: 
to become intolerably haughty, haud tole- 
randam sibi sumere arrogantiam: to be- 
come so haughty that, &c., eo insolentia 
procedere ut, &c.: to make or render any 
body haughty, inflare alicujus animum 
ad intolerabilem superbiam (of fortune, 
Liw., 45, 31): in @ haughty manner ; vid. 
HAvGHTILY. 

HAUL, v. Vid. To Draa. 

HAUL, s, ||Pull, vid. || Draught 


HAUNCH, coxa: coxendix: femur 
(the thigh). 

HAUNT, cv. [Visit frequently; lin- 
ger about, &c., frequentare or (Suet.) 
assidue frequentare (e. g., locum, domum, 
&c.; to vist it frequently): in aliquo loco 
versari, or (Plaut.) crebro versari (to be 
frequently there): circumvolitare (to flut- 
ter about; improperly, of persons; e. g., 
limina potentiorum, Col.) : colere (mostly 
meer iy flumen, nemus, &c.): amare 
(poetical, nemus). || Of evil spirits, 
&c. A place is haunted, aliquo loco ob- 
via hominibus fit species mortui (after 
Appul., Apol,, 315, 23); aliquo loco hom- 
— umbris inquietantur (after Suet., Cal., 


). 

HAUNT, s., latibulum (the hiding-place, 
lair, &c., of a beast): lustrum (the place 
where a wild beast lives; lair, den, &c.; 
also of the dark haunts or dens of wicked, 
unclean men): cubile (general term for 
sleeping-place; hence, also, of “lair” of 
wild beasts in a forest, &c.). 

HAUTBOY, *lituus Gallicus. 

HAVE, (1) To possess (in a wide 
sense), habére aliquid (to be in actual pos- 
session of @ property, whether material or 
intellectual, outward or inward ; €. g., auc- 
toritatem, potestatem. Vid. below, on te- 
nére) : est mihi aliquid (écri poi rt, for 
ee ne he i mien 
any mental quality, we may say sum ali- 
qua re or alicujus rei, but only when the 
property has an attributive [adjective] with 





HAVE 


it; vid. examples in Possess) : aliquid pos 
sidére (to possess, also a oe 
&c., ingenium, magnam vim, &c.): tené 
re (to contain within itself physically ; e 
g., to have so many countries, districts [= 
contain]; then, also, of rulers, generals, 
or other ; tenére aliquem lo- 


you ;” ie, have caught you tripping ; 
vid. end of article): aliqua re preditum, 
instructum or ornatum esse (to be endued, 
furnished with any thing ; the latter espe- 
cially with an agreeable and honorable 
thing): inesse alicui or in aliquo: esse 
in aliquo (to dwell in any body, as a prop- 
erty ; inesse, with dative in historians, Sall., 
Cat., 58, 2, &c.; Nep. Ep., 5, 2; with in 
and ablative, Ter., _ a, 1t? Cie. 
Of, 1, 37, 134, &c.): affectum esse aliqua 
re (to be affected with any thing, i 
with an evil; to be in a certain state or 
condition) : uti aliquo or aliqua re (to 
have a person who is employed, or thing 
that is used, to enjoy the use of any thing, 
can be used only when “to have” has these 
meanings ; hence it is not Latin to say “he 
had a barber for his father,” patre usus 
est are employed his 
his barber}, for natus est patre tonsore or 
patrem habebat tonsorem; zor i 
usus est insula N. N. for iam habebat 
insulam N.N.: ignotis judicibus no- 
tis uti malle [to prefer having judges who 
were strangers to him, &c.) ts right, he 
having an object in this ; i. e., that of es- 
caping through their ignorance of his char- 
acter: he had a frugal man for his father, 
usus est patre diligenti; vid. examples with 
uti, below) : valére aliqua re (to be strong . 
by means of any thing, or in any thing; 
e. g., naval power, i dg He penes 
“T em est aliquid (any thing is lodged 
ith, or put in the hands of any body ; e. 
g., T. Quinctius had the command, summa 
imperii penes T. Quinctium erat). To 
have money, troops, ornatum esse pecunia, 
copiis: to have great wealth, divitiis or opi- 
bus et copiis affluere: to have children, 
liberis auctum esse: to have a great many 
children, beatissimum esse liberis : to have 
children by a woman, liberos ex aliqua 
(> not ab aliqua) sustulisse or susce- 
pisse: to have a woman for one’s wife, ha- 
bére aliquam in matrimonio: to 


any bods eopeen jure or iisdem legibus 


uti: 


Shade tay ee ae : 
to have any body for colleague, partner, 
&c., aliquis socius mihi adjunctus est: to 
have a person over one, alicui sub; 
or subjectum esse: to have any b 


have any thing, egére aliqua re: 

@ disease, morbo co esse: but, to 
have a fever, febrem, or febrim, or (dimin- 
utive) febriculam habére (Cic.): to have 
no fever, febrim non habére ; i caré- 


'y with ives, is often 
expressed in Latin by verbs containing the 
notion of 


poouure a dstight tp ig clin peedeon 
or ™m , gaudére 
or delectari aliqua white have ieisur e for 
any thing (Eee OE TS Ge are 


HAVE 


ticular substantives with which “have” is 
used). Not to have, carére aliqua re: to 
have enough, nihil ultra flagitare: no lon- 
ger to have a parent, parentibus orbum, or 
orbatum, or privatum esse: he has enough 
to live upon, habet qui or unde utatur: 
any thing has something in it, non teme- 
re fit; est aliquid in re momenti; alicui 
rei subest aliquid (e. g., a report has some- 
thing in it). 

Hence, “to have,” in a wider acceptation, 
(a) e. g., to have received: now you have 
my plans, habes consilia nostra: you have 
tt now, hem tibi! you have this for your 
time-scrving, hunc fructum refers ex isto 
tuo utriusque partis studio. (b) J'o have 
heard, to know; e.g.,to have any thing 
on good authority, aliquid certo auctore 
ar certis auctoribus cognovisse: I have 
the information from your brother, hoc ac- 
cepi a fratre tuo; hoc audivi de fratre 
tuo. (c) To get, to take, to receive, 
accipere (of what you deliver over): there 
you have the book, accipe librum (as Hor., 
Sat. 1, 4, 14, accipe tabulas): here you 
have two hundred quires (of paper), tu vero 
aufer ducentos scapos (Cic., Alt., 5, 4, 4): 
there! you have it! utere, accipe! (as 
Plaut., Mil., 3, 1, 176): new bread may al- 
ways be had here, semper hic recentis pa- 
nis est copia: that can easily be had, para- 
bilis. (d) To wish or desire to have; i. e., 
to demand, request, order, wish, desire; e. 
§., what would you have? quid vis? quid 
postulas? what would you have with me? 
quid est, quod me velis? I would have 
you do so and so, tu velim facias, &c. 

(2) To hold in the hand, to carry 
or wear on one’s self, habére: tenére 
(to hold): gestare (to carry, bear, wear) : 
to have in one’s hands, (in) manibus habé- 
re or tenére: to have in the hand (to lead), 
manu ducere: to kave about, secum ha- 
bére, or portare, or gestare; esse cum al- 
iqué re (e. g., cum telo): to have some- 
thing perpetually in one’s mouth (to be con- 
tinually mentioning it), aliquid semper in 
ore habére. 

(3) In connection with the infin- 
ttive, in various relations. (a) The 
infinitive after “ I have” is often equivalent 
to a relative clause ; e. g., “ Ihave nothing 
to accuse old ageof” =“I have nothing 
of which I may accuse old age,” ni- 
hil (or non) habeo, quod inciisem senec- 
tutem ; hihil habeo, quod ad te scribam: 
T have nothing to write, non habeo, quod 
scribam (but in non habeo, quid scribam, 
habeo would = scio, cognitum or perspec- 
tum habeo, J da not kn ow what to write; 
vid. Beter, Cic., Of., 2, 2,7; Kruger, 615, 
Obs. 6): this is what Thad to say, hec ha- 
bui, que dicerem ({23* not hwc habui di- 
cere, which ts a Grecism) ; he has nothing 
to accuse us of, non est, cur nos incuset. 
(b) The infinitive after “to have” is some 
times equivalent to an expression of duty, 
or, rather, denotes a task. Here it must be 
rendered by the participle of the future pas- 
sive ; as, every one has to employ his own 
sudgment, suo cuique judicio utendum 
est: I have many letters to write, multe 
liter mihi scribendw sunt. In this con- 
struction, in the consequence of a condition- 
al proposition, I would have,” &c., fuit is 
more common than fuisset; e. g., if you 
had lived, you would have had to undergo 
any thing, si vixisses, aliquid tibi subeun- 
dum fuit. || Zo haveathing done= 
to get it done, is to be translated by cura- 
re, with participlein dus. I had him hon- 
orably buried, funus ei satis amplum faci- 
endum curavi. But a person ts, as 
in English, often said to do what he really 
gets done for him; I will have you put 
to death, interficiam te; wishing to have a 
ring made, quum vellet annulum sibi fa- 
cere. || Have=have caught (colloqui- 
al): Ihave you (there)! teneo te! or hic 
te teneo! (colloquial; e. g., teneo te, in- 
quam, nam, &c., Cic., Acad., 2, 48, 148; 
hic te, inquit, teneo; non est istud judici- 
um pati, Cic., Quint. 10, 63). || In ane 
awers, I have” is really equivalent to the 
perfect definition of the verb asking the 

uestion : thus have you conquered ?” I 

we” =“ I have conquered,” vici. If the 
question is, ‘have you got it?” =" do you 
possess it ai the answer will be in the pres- 
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ent: have you got it? tenesne? I have, 
teneo. 

HAVEN. Vid. Port. 

HAVOC, s._ Vid. Destruction, Dev- 
ASTATION. 

HAVOC, v. Vid. ro Destroy; to lay 
Waste. 

HAW. || Berry of the hawthorn, 
*baca (or bacca) crategi oxycanthe 
(Linn.). || Excrescence ina horse’s 
eyes, perhaps pterygium (Cels.). 

HAW, v. Vid. ro Srammer. 

HAWK, s., accipiter: * falco palumba- 
rius (Linn.). 

HAWK, v. || To endeavor to force 
up phlegm with noise, screare (gen- 
eral term): ab imo pulmone pituitam 
trochleis adducere (Quint, 11, 3, 56). 
|| To sell goods as a hawker, *mer- 
ces ostiatim venditare. || To hunt with 
hawks, *falconibus venari: * venatio- 
nem falconum ope instituere. 

HAWKBIT, *apargia (Linn.). 

HAWK-EYED, lyncéus. To be hawk- 
eyed, lyncéum esse. Vid. EAGLE-EYED. 

HAWKER. [Vid.Prepiar.] A hawk- 
er’s license, portorium circumvectionis 
(Cic., Att., 2, 16). 

HAWKING, * ars falconaria: * venatio 
falconum ope instituta. 

HAWK-WEED, *hieracium (Linn). 

HAWK’S-BEARD, *crepis (Linn.). 

HAWTHORN, *crategus oxycantha 
(Zinn.). 

HAY, foonum. To make or cut hay, foe- 
num secare, cwedere, succidere; foenum 
demetere : to carry hay, foeenum percipe- 
re; foenum sub tectum congerere or tec- 
to inferre (if put in a hay-loft or under 
cover): to bind hay in bundles, foeni ma- 
nipulos facere, vincire ; foenum in manip- 
ulos colligare : to cock hay, fenum in 
metas exstruere (Col.): to carry and stack 
hay, foenum succisum tractare et conde- 
re: to turn hay, foenum movére oar con- 
vertere (Col.): to dry hay, siccare: if the 
hay is stacked when too green, it will take 
fire, fenum si nimium succum retinue- 
rit, sepe, quum concaluit, ignem creat et 
incendium (i. e., sets the barn, tabulatuin, 
on fire): it’s no use turning the hay when 
i is wet, (feenum) si permaduit, inutile 
est udum movére (Col.): to throw the hay 
carelessly together, feenum temere conge- 
rere (opposed to making a regular stack, 
componere). 

HAY-COCK, foeni meta (if conical) : 
foeniacervus. To make hay-cocks, fenum 
in metas exstruere. 

HAY-FORK, * furca foenaria. 

HAY-HARVEST, foenisicia: foenisici- 


um. 
HAY-LOFT, foenile: tabulatum (Col.). 
HAY-MAKER, foeniséca: foenisex (the 
mower) : * qui (que) foenum movet, con- 
vertit (Col.) or siccat. 
HAY-MARKET, * forum foenarium. 
HAY-RICK,. Vid. Hay-stacx. 
HAY-STACK, foeni meta, or meta ma- 
jor (if conical): foeni acervus. A very 
conical hay-stack, foeni meta, que in an- 
gustissimum verticem exacuitur (Col.). 
HAZARD, s. Vid. Dancer, Risk. 
HAZARD, v., aliquid in aleam dare: 
ire in aleam alicujus rei (cf. Liv., 42, 59, 
extr.; 1, 23,9): in dubium devocare ali- 
quid (e. g., suas exercitisque fortunas, 
Ces.) : aliquid in discrimen committere, 
vocare, deferre, or adducere ; aliquid dis. 
crimini committere. Also, dimico de al- 
iqua re (e. g., de vita, de fama dimico) ; 
agitur aliquid (any thing is at stake; e. g, 
caput, one’s life: [3° seldom agitur de 
aliqua re, in this sense); versatur aliquid 
(e. g., salus mea), To hazard so many 
years of prosperity on the event of a single 
hour, tot annorum felicitatem in unius ho- 
re dare discrimen. Some are hazarding 
their lives, others their glory, alii de vita, 
alii de gloria in discrimen vocantur. To 
hazard one’s life, committere se periculo 
mortis: the loss of any thing, venio in du- 
bium de aliqué re (Ter., Ad., 2, 2, 35); 
periclitor aliquid perdere (Plin., 7, 44,55): 
to hazard it, aleam subire or adire; se in 
aleam dare: to hazard any thing unneces- 
sarily, dare aliquid in aleam non necessa- 
riam (e. g..summam rerum, Liv.): to haz- 
ard a battle, belli fortunam tentare (Ces.). 





HEAD 
HAZARDABLE, by circumlocution. 
HAZARDER, by circumlocution. 
HAZARDOUS. Vid. Dancgerovs. 
HAZARDOUSLY. Vid. Dancrrous 


LY. 

HAZE. Vid. Foa, Misr. 

HAZEL, corylus (xépvdos), or, pure 
Latin, nux avellana. || As adjective, co- 
lurnus (made 0 : 

HAZEL-NUT. Vid. Hazen. 

HAZEL-WOOD, corylétum. 

HE, is implied in Latin by the farm of 
the verb, and in most cases sufficvently so. 
But if a particular emphasis is to be laid 
on it, it is usual to employ the demonstra- 
tive pronoun ille, or, with reference to a 
third party, iste; and if he is = he himself, 
the master, &c., it is rendered by ipse (vid. 
Runkh., Ter., Andr., 2, 2, 23); e. g., they 
say that the Pythagoreans used to answer, 
“he hath said it,” Pythagoreos ferunt re- 
spondére solitos, Ipse dixit. The pronoun 
is also expressed when two actions of the 
same person. are contrasted. Is is used (1) 
of a person spoken of by name before (e. g., 
Polemarchus est Murgentinus, vir bonus 
atque honestus. Is quum, &c.; and (2) 
as the simple, unemphatic antecedent to qui; 
he who, is qui (often qui only ; and in gen- 
eral propositions, si quis). [2¢>° What has 
been just said refers only to “he” in the 
nominative ; for the other cases a demon- 
strative pronoun must be used, except where 
it is suffictently implied by the context. Also 
for “he.” “him,” &c., when =“ a person,” 
the Latins use homo; as, do you know 
him? nosti hominem? JI love him very 
much, valde hominem diligo. Jn the ac- 
cusative with infinitive “he” must be trans- 
lated by se (‘‘ that” being omitted). In ob- 
ligue narration (to which the construction 
of accusative with infinitive belongs, when 
the principal verb and the infinitive have 
the same subject). “him,” &c., is translated 
by sui, sibi, se, when the person so desig- 
nated is the nominative of the principal 
sentence ; by ipse fur the nominative, and 
where the use of the reflexive would occa- 
ston an ambiguity ; e. g., putat hoc sibj 
nocére : Gaius contemnebat divitias, quod 
se felicem reddere non possent. Some- 
times there are also persons spoken of 
and others spokento. These must be 
noted by is, hic, ille. Legationi Ariovistus 
respondit; si quid ipsi a Cesare opus 
esset, sese ad eum venturum fuisse; 
quid ille se velit, illum ad se venire 
oportére (here the speaker, Ariovistus, uses 
ipse and sui of himself; and having first 
named Ceasar, the person spoken of, he aft- 
erward designates him by is and ille). So, 
too, if he had spoken to Cesar, the direct 
si quid mihi a te opus esset nruld be 
come si quid sibi (or ipsi) a Ceesare (or ab 
eo, ab illo) opus esset, &c, But even of 
the speaker himself, the demonstrative “is” 
is sometimes found; Socrates respondit, 
sese meruisse.., ut ei victus quotidi- 
anus in Prytaneo publice preeberetur 
(Cic., Or., 1, 54). Vid. Hrs. 

HEAD, v., primum locum obtinére 
(general term, to stand at the head of any 
thing): in prima acie versari: primam 
aciem obtinére (to be placed in the first 
rank of an army): exercitui presse (to 
command an army): principem alicujus 
rei esse: principatum alicujus rei tenére: 
principem alicujus rei locum obtinére (to 
be the first in it): caput alicujus rei esse 
(to be the head of it). To head an embassy, 
principem legatorum esse; principem le- 
gationis locum obtinére; @ party, princi- 
pem factionis esse ; principatum factionis 
tenére ; a conspiracy, principem or caput 
conjurationis esse: to offer to head any 
thing, ducem se offerre or se addere: to 
head a party or cause, cause alicujus du- 
cem et quasi signiferum esse. 

HEAD, caput (general term; also for 
any upper part, whether rownd or not ; and, 
by metonymy, the whole person or animal 
itself, especially in enumerations and in di- 
visions; lastly, also, so far as the head is 
considered the seat of life, for life itself) : 
caciimen (the highest point of a thing): 
bulla (a thick upper part of a thing; e. g. 
of a nail, clavi). The front of the head, 
back of the head, capitis pars prior, pars 
aversa; the back also occipitium. ; 


HEAD 


Rega be head, : from head 
io usqui ungues; a ves- 

: pat viatiedes * i Vertice dl tala (pe- 
cS vere St tens ee 

mum ; ab imis unguibus usque ad verti- 
cem summum or ad capillos summos (all 
procerbially ; which no Latin 
oe od die nd edi or wd enloeay 
to contemplate any body from 


one’s head, repositum 
sustinére (Cic.; of the Canephore). A 
congestion of bi in the head, implemen- 
tum capitis (Cal, Tard.,1,5). <Any body 
is placed with his head leaning back on 
any body's lap, aliquis collocatur sic aver- 
sus, ut in Leora alicujus caput resupi- 
nus effundat (Cels.). To be over head and 
ears in debt, wre alieno obriitum or de- 
mersum esse; plane itum esse £re 
alieno va 4 woe debére (comedy) : 
twenty-five of cattle, X XXV. capi- 
tam (of oxen; yy af show viens must 
be : to for any thing with one’s 
Bak caplte Yate aliquid: to lose one’s 
head, 7 cae capitis or summo sup- 
licio seciri perciiti or feriri (to 
executed; the former general term, the 
latter with the axe; —_ minui, 
at perdere are not Latin). To get any 
thing out of one’s head, cogitationem de re 
abjicere; non amplius cogitare de re: I 
wish you could get this out of your head, 
abducas velim animum ab his cogitationi- 
bus: write whatever comes into your head, 
quicquid tibi in mentem veniet, scribas 
velim. In order that the odium of the un- 
successful treatment might not fall on his 


head, ne in ipsius caput prospere 
curationis eventus recidat: the blood of 
the slain is upon your head, * Manes cex- 


sorum poenas a te repetunt: may that be 
upon their heads, quod illorum capiti sit. 
I don't know whether Iam standing on my 
head or my heels, non, edepol, nunc, ubi 
terrarum sim, scio (Plaut.). To carry 
one’s head high [vid. “to be Proup”}. 
i Memory, memoria: 42 g me- 
Moria tenax: @ bad head, immemor in- 
genium (with reference to studies): to re- 
tain any thing tn one’s head, aliquid me- 
moridtenére. {| Mental talents, inge- 
nium: mens [vid. INTELLECT] ([>> nev- 
er caput). He has a good head for his 
studies, aliquis ingenio est docili: a bad 
head, immemor ingenium (Cic.): any body 
has a good head, ingenium alicui non de- 
est; ingenium alicujus non absurdum est. 
Il The most important person, the 
chief, caput (general term): princeps 
(the most dignified, whom the 
Others take as @ pattern): corypheus (one 
who gives the tone, xopudaios ; only Cie, 
expression of Phi- 


caput conjuratorum; 
onis : the 
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HEADACHE, dolor capitis: gravitas 
capitis (Plin., 27, 12, 105). Continual 
headaches, longi or assidui capitis dolores: 
I have headaches, capitis dolores habeo ; 
capitis doloribus laboro; caput mihi dolet: 
to geta * capitis dolore or dolo- 
ribus affici: to be affitcted with 
capitis doloribus conflictari: to be troubled 
with violent and continued headaches, ve- 
hementibus et assiduis capitis doloribus 
premi : the sun causes sol capitis 
dolorem facit; sol capiti dolorem affert. 

HEAD-BAND. Vid. FILuert. 

HEAD-DRESS, capitis ornatus (after 
Ov., A. A., 3, 135) : com ornatus (i.). 

HEADINESS. |] Rashkness, &c., vid. 
||] Odstinacy, vid. 

HEADLAND. Vid. Carre, Promon- 
TORY. 

HEADLESS, pPropr., capite carens: 
sine capite. The Blemye are headless, Ble- 
myis capita absunt. |j xpropr. Vid IN- 
CONSIDERATE, RasH. 

HEADLONG, adj., preceps (also in the 
sense of rash, precipitate ; e. g., consilium, 
mens. Jn this sense, JN. preceps et ef- 
frenatus [e. g., mens]: preceps et imma- 
turus [e. g. consilium]). To fall head- 
long, precipitem fern (tmproperly, Cic.). 
A man of courses, homo in con- 
siliis preceps et devius (Cic.): to rush 
headlong to one’s destruction, in preceps 
Tuere ; ad pestem ante oculos positam 


proficisci. 

HEADLONG, adv. Mostly by adjective, 
preceps: raptim (in a hurried manner). 
To fly away , prwcipitem abire 
or precipitem se fuge mandare: to fall 
headlong in the mud, ire precipitem in lu- 
tum (per caput a: hy Catull., 17, 9). 

HEAD-MON - Vid. “CarrraTion 
tax.” 

HEAD-PIECE. Vid. Heimer. || Jn- 
tellect, vid. 

HEADQUARTERS, principia castro- 
rum (among the Romans a large open 
space in the camp, where stood the general's 
tent, pretorium, end that of the tribunes) : 
“THEADSHIP, pi 

P, principatus: princeps lo- 
cus. Vid. Hieuin y is 

HEADSMAN. Vid. EXEcuTIONER. 

HEADSTALL, perhaps frontalia (plx- 
ral; ornament for a horse's forehead, Liv., 


2 40, 4). 
HEAD-STONE (of the corner), lapis an- 
tis. || Grave-stone, vid. 

HEADSTRONG. _ Vid. OBstINnate. 

HEADY. || Rash, violent, demens: 
inconsideratus : temerarius: in consiliis 
precepsetdevius. [Vid.RasH.] || Apt 
to get in the head (of wine). To be 

, caput tentare (Plaut.). 

. || Propr. (Vid. To CuRe.] 
|] IaprorR. To heal a fallen state, sanare 
#egram rempublicam or wgras reipublice 
— m i afflicte reipublice : eny 

'y ts employed to heal the diseases of the 
state, aliquis ad reipublice curationem ad- 
hibetur (by any body, ab aliquo, after Liv., 
5, 3): to heal any thing by any application, 
alicui rei or saluti alicujus rei remedio al- 
iquo subvenire: to heal any thing by one’s 
advice and words, alicui rei medicinam 
consilii et orationis sue afferre (Cic.). 

_ HEALER, medicus, or by circumlocu- 
tion, qui sanat, &c., or qui medicinam al- 
icui rei attulit (émproperly) : [>>> sanator 
(Paul. Noi.). : 

HEALING, adj., medicatus: medica- 
mentosus (endowed with healing powers) : 
salutaris: salubris, &c. The healing art, 
ars medendi, ars medicina; mostly medi- 
cina only: salutaris ars or professio (these 
two objectively): scientia medendi or med- 
icine (subjectively, as theoretical knowl- 
edge). To profess the healing art, medici- 
nam exercére, facere, factitare, profiteri. 
Healing powers, vis medendi (a Tac., 
Ann.,15, 34, eztr.). Healing springs, aque 
medicat# or medicw salubritatis. The 
healing virtues of a spring, salubritas med- 
ica fontis. 

HEALING, s., sanatio: curatio (treat- 
ment, without reference to its success): vis 
medendi. The art of healing [vid. “the 
Heatine art”. To be employed for the 
healing of a disease, ad curatior#n alicu- 
jus morbi adhiberi. 
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HEALTH, sanitas (state of freedom from 
disease): valetudo (if by itself, it is mostly, 
Srom context = good health, which is bona, 
prospera, firma valetudo). To take care, 
or some care, of one’s health, valetudini 
parcere ; valetudinem curare ; valetudini 
tribuere aliquid ; habére rationem valetu- 
dinis; dare operam valetudini. To take 
areat care of one’s health, valetudini sux 
servire ; Magnam curam in valetudine tu- 
enda adhibére : for your health’s sake, cor- 
poris tuendi causa: to neglect or take no 
care of one’s health, valetudinem negiize- 
re; valetudini parum parcere. Bad healt, 
adversa, egra, infirma valetudo: your 
weak health, or weak state of heaith, ista im- 
becillitas valetudinis tue (> after cu- 
ratio, excusatio, excusare, &c., valetudo 
= “bad health,” just as tn “to excuse him- 
self on the ground of his health,” “his 
health will not suffer him,” &c., it is im- 
plied that bad health is meant). To be in 
00d health, bona (prospera, integra, or 
firma) valetudine esse or uti; prosperita- 
te valetudinis uti; sanitate esse incorrup- 
ta; valetudine esse firmum; valére (also 
with bene, commode, recte): belle se ha- 
bére: to be in excellent health, optima val- 
etudine uti or affectum esse; optime va- 
lére ; plane belle se habére: not to be in 
£00d health, minus commoda or minus 
bond valetudine uti; egrotare (to be sick). 
In the days of one's health, bona or integra 
valetudine: quum valemus. To injure 
one’s health by the neglect of one’s usual 
exercise, Valetudinem intermissis exercita- 
tionibus amittere: J recovering my 
health, melior fio valetudine. Health is re- 
established, valetado confirmatur: to be in 
£004 health, recte valére ; bond or integra 
valetudine esse ; prosperitate valetudinis 
uti: tn better health, melius valére (Hor.). 
To drink any body's good health, salutem 
alicui propinare (Plaut.) ; * amicum nom- 
inatim vocare in bibendo: your good 
health! bene te! bene tibi! (vid. Zumpt, 
§ 759) : let all drink to the health of Mes- 
sala! bene Messalam! sua quisque ad 
Sag dicat (Tib., 2, 1, 33): to wish good 

(at sneezing), sternutamento salu. 
tare: to.any body, salutem alicui impre- 
cari; salvére aliquem jubére : your health! 
(as @ wish at sneezing), bene vertat! or 
salvére te jubeo ! or salutem tibi! (sc. 
im or, after Appul., Met., 2, p. 228, 27: 


SOME. 
HEALTHFULLY, salubriter: salutari- 
ter: utiliter. 
HEALTHFULNESS. Vid. Heatrut- 
NESS. 
HEALTHILY, belle: bona or prospera 
valetudine. Z 
HEALTHINFSS, sanitas: bona, pros- 
Ta, or commoda valetudo (good state of 
; E> valetudo alone = “state of 
health,” and can not be used for “good 
health” withont bona, &c., unless the con- 
text sufficiently implies it): salus: integri- 
tas (Syn. in Heattu, vid.]: salubritas : 
salubris natura (health of a place, climate, 
&c.; opposed to ilens natura loci). 
HEALTHSOME. Vid. Heatruy. 
HEALTHY, sanus (the proper word both 
of bodily health and of a sound state o 
mind): salvus (of the good state of the 
and us parts): integer (still undiminish- 
ed, fresh, in possession of full power ; also 
with reference to intellect, ratio integra) : 
valens : validus (healthy, and therefore vig- 
orous, able to act): firmus (of firm, lasting 
health): robustus (strong, robust, able to 
endure). JN. robustus et valens, firmus 
et valens (i. e., strong and healthy): salu- 
ber or salubris, salutaris (that brings or 
affords health, wholesome: the 


nus occurs nowhere in Cicero or Cesar, and 

is to be avoided as unusual). JN. sanus <% 

salvus: salvus et sanus. A healthy per- 

son, homo sanus, or sanus only ; integer: 

@ healthy climate, aer salubris (the healthy 
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at ja place ; opposed to pestilens, Vitr.) ; 
ecelum salubre (healthy climate): a healthy 

ear, annus salubris: @ healthy residence, 
Pabitatio salubris; edes salubres. A 
healthy intellect, mens sana ; ratio integra. 
To have a@ healthy look, * valetudinem ore 
prodere. To be healthy [vid. ‘to be in 
good Heattu”]. Proy. Early to bed, 
&c.; vid, Bep. 

HEAP, s., acervus (a heap of things 
brought together and laid on one another, 
usually of the same kind; also of a heap 
of dead bodies): congeries (a number of 
things of different kinds brought together 
and laid one on another without respect to 
the height ; [3° congestus pre- and post- 
classical): strages (@ number of things 
hurled upon the ground, especially of 
corpses, arms, &c.; likewise without respect 
of height): strues (@ heap of things piled 
in layers, so far as they may be placed or 
are placed over each other in a certain or- 
der): cumulus (properly, a heap that comes 
up to the full measure. With acervus, the 
difference lies in the quantity ; with conge- 
ries, in the disorderly lying on each other ; 
with strages, in the lying on the ground ; 
with strues, in the lying in layers ; in cu- 
mulus, the arched form and the supera- 
bundance, as Liv., 3, 34, 6, in hoc immen- 
so aliarum super alias acervatarum legum 
cumulo): multitudo: vis: copia (general 
term, multitude, great number, with this 
difference, multitudo denotes any multi- 
tude, without any other idea; vis brings 
the great quantity prominently for- 
Sari: and copia the multitude in respect of 
the use to be made; hence it can not be used 
af persons unless they are to be considered 
us an instrument or means, as armatorum, 
virorum fortium copia). A confused heap, 
turba (properly of men, but also of animals 
and things, arborum, negotiorum, inani- 
um verborum, &c.). 

HEAP, v., acervare: coacervare (to 
make a heap of any thing, to heap together 
or upon one another): aggerare: exagge- 
rare (to heap up, to heap up high ; in prose, 
post-A cS es cumulare : accumulare 
(the former, to heap up to the full measure ; 
the latter, to be always adding to a heap; 
cumulare, also, figuratively = constantly 
to increase) : augére (to increase) : addere 
aliquid alicui rei (to be ¢onstantly adding 
to any thing): congerere (figuratively, to 
bring together or utter as in heaps ; e. g. 
reproaches upon any body, maledicta in al- 
iquem). To heap crime upon crime, sce- 
lus sceleri addere: to heap benefit upon 
benefit, beneficia priora posterioribus cu- 
mulare: to heap victory upon victory, vic- 
toriam victoriew addere (after Liv., 1, 3): 
to heap any thing upon any body, conge- 
rere aliquid in aliquem (general term, 
good and bad things); onerare aliquem 
aliqua re (with something unpleasant ; ts 
load with any thing); ornare aliquem ali- 
qua re (with something pleasant and hon- 
orable; to adorn, honor, &c., with any 
thing ; e. g., posts of honor, &c.). || To 
heap up, cumulare: acervare (to heap): 
accumulare: coacervare: construere (to 
heap up, heap together, accumulate; e. g., 
money, treasures : one who does this, accu- 
mulator opum, Tac., Ann., 3, 30,1; accu- 
mulare, mostly t; once only in Cic., auget, 
addit, accumulat; in Pliny, often of heap- 
ing up earth round the roots of trees): ag- 
gerare (to form into a heap, bones, ossa). 
To heap up money, pecunias coacervare ; 
acervos numorum construere: to heap up 
riches, opes exaggerare (Phedr., 3, prol. 
25): to heap up earth round the roots of 
trees, accumulare terram (Plin.): to heap 
up earth about @ tree, aggerare arbore 
(Col.); adaggerare (Cat.): to be heaped 
up, cumulari, accumulari; crescere (to 
tcrease), 

HEAPER, accumulator (e. g., opum; 

Tac.. Ann., 3, 30). By cireumlocution. 
HEAR, v. || (1) To have the sense 
of hearing, audire. To hear well, acute- 
ly. acuti auditts esse; sollertis auditts esse 
(of a fox): notto hear well, auribus non sa- 
tis competere : to hear with difficulty, tarde 
nudire ; tardis esse auribus (to hear slow- 
ly); surdastrum esse (to be somewhat deaf, 


Cic., Tusc., 5, 40, 116: graviter and 
male audire, in this signification, are 
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wrong). Not to hear at all, sensu audien- 
di carére; auditus alicui negatus est: not 
to hear from fear, timor auribus officit: 
not to be able to see or hear at all from fear, 
pre metu neque oculis neque auribus sa- 
tis competere. || (2) To direct the 
sense of hearing to any thing, to 
listen to, audire: auscultare (to listen 
to; very rare in the Golden Age): to hear 
any thing, aliquid audire: not to hear any 
thing, aliquid non curare (not to attend 
to) ; alicujus rei rationem non habére (not 
to regard) : to hear any body, alicui aures 
dare (to listen attentively to any body); au- 
dire aliquem, auscultare alicui or ( 
but not in Cicero) aliquem (to listen to any 
body, or to hear and follow any body's ad- 
vice or warning). Hear! audi! heus tu! 
eho! do you hear? audin’? hoccine agis 
annon? (are you attending to what I say ? 
vid. Ruhnk., Ter. Andr., 1, 2, 15). [Vid. 
to LIsTEN TO; to OBEy.] (3) To appre- 
hend by hearing, audire (general term, 
also = to attend to: [| only poets and 
later writers use exaudire): exaudire (to 
hear from a distance and distinctly) : in- 
audire (to hear a whisper, hint, &c., of any 
thing, quiddam, numquid, &c.): auscul- 
tare aliquid or alicui rei (¢o listen, hearken 
to any thing openly or secretly): percipere 
(to apprehend accurately ; to hear clearly, 
of the hearing itself; to observe, perceive, 
receive information of any thing, orally or 
by tradition): excipere, with or without 
auribus (properly, to catch up what one 
properly ought not to hear; but then, also 
= to hear or perceive with peculiar interest ; 
vid. Plin. Ep., 4, 19,3; 10, 1,86, Frotscher) : 
cognoscere aliquid or de aliqua re (to hear 
or perceive any thing, to attain to the knowl- 
edge of any thing): comperire (tu obtain 
exact information of or respecting any 
thing, to hear or perceive with certainty or 
exactly, especially by oral information). I 
often hear people say, or I hear it common- 
ly said, audio vulgo dici. (When the per- 
sons are indefinite, the passive should be 
used ; when a definite person or persons are 
mentioned, either the active participle, when 
this person is represented as acting, or the 
passive participle, when the person is repre- 
sented as passive ; e. g., I hear you coming, 
audio te venientem: I rejoice to hear you 
praised, audio te libenter laudatum : 
audivi te canentem = “ J heard you sing,” 
audivi te canere = “J heard [ from some- 
body] that you sang ;” or “I heard that 
you wong te particular song] ;” e. g., eX- 
cidium Troje; Z. 636; but audio liben- 
ter te laudari = the intelligence that you 
are praised rejoices me. “I hear any body 
say” is also aliquem or ex or ab aliquo 
audio quum dicat, the ex or ab, when the 
son from whom the speaker heard it wus 
imself the reporter ; I often hear Roscius 
say, sepe soleo audire Roscium, quum 
dicat, &c.; J often heard him say that he, 
&c., sepe ex eo audiebam, quum se... di- 
ceret, Kruger, 628, Obs. 2; Zumpt, 636, 
749). As far as I hear, quantum audio: 
as far as I have heard, quod nos quidem 
audierimus : let me never hear that again 
from you, cave posthac umquam istuc ver- 
bum ex te audiam: J have already heard 
it more than a thousand times, plus mil- 
lies jam audivi: I can hear nothing for the 
noise, fremitus or strepitus aurium usum 
intercipit: I have heard it all from the 
door, omnia ego istec auscultavi ab ostio: 
to hear (receive information) of any thing, 
venit or pervenit aliquid ad aures meas ; 
inaudire aliquid (privately): not to hear a 
word of any thing, ne tenuissimam qui- 
dem auditionem accipere de re: to hear 
any thing from any body, aliquid ab or ex 
aliquo audire, accipere, cognoscere: to 
hear any thing of any body, aliquid de al- 
iquo audire, accipere: to hear of any body 
with pleasure, volenti animo de aliquo ac- 
cipere (Sall., Jug., 73,1): to let nothing 
be heard of him, silentium est de aliquo: 
no one hears any thing of him, litere ejus 
conticescunt (he does not write): to refuse 
to hear any thing on any subject (i. e., to 
listen to any proposal), aliquid auribus non 
admittere (as Liv., 23, 19, qui nullam ante 
pactionem auribus admiserat ; i. e., who 
would not hear of any Compact). Ina wid- 
er sense, to hear any body is, (a) = to list- 
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en or hearken to, auscultare alicui (gener- 
al term, to listen or hearken to, very rare in 
the Golden Age): audire aliquem: alicui 
operam dare (to be a hearer, scholar of any 
body): Ihear him very gladly, squissi 
meis auribus utitur: I hear him only too 
&ladly, nimis libens ausculto ei. (b) To 
consent to listen to any body's defence, &c., 
caus® probandw veniam alicui dare : not 
to be heard, cause probande veniam non 
impetrare (cf. Cic., Sull., 1, extr.): to con- 
demn any body without hearing him, ali- 
quem causa indicté condemnare. || T'o 
hear a cause (of a judge), cognoscere 
(either absolutely, as Verres cognoscebat, 
Verres judicabat, or with causam, Quint, 
4,1,3: after hearing the cause, causé cog- 
nitd, Sall., Cat., 42, fin.): sedére judicem 
in aliquem: esse judicem de aliqua re 
(these two especially of a juryman). The 
judges who heard the cause, judices, apud 
quos causa agebatur: to r @ cause be- 
fore the time it was set down for, repre- 
sentare judicium (Quint., 10,7, 1). || Z’o 
hear favorably (i. e. to listen to, to 
grant), audire ( [3° exaudire poetical 
and post-classical) : obedire : parére (to 
obey; ©. g., alicujus teas oe to hear an 
body, or the prayers of any body, audire al- 
iquem or alicujus preces; alicujus preci- 
bus locum relinquere; alicui petenti sa- 
tisfacere or non deesse; preces alicujus 
admittere: to hear any body's advice, ali- 
quem monentem audire : to hear a prayer, 
precationem admittere (of the gods) : God 
hears his wish, Deus ejus voto adest: not 
to hear any body or his prayers, preces 
alicujus spernere (poetical) or aversari; 
preces alicujus repudiare. 

HEARER, qui (que) audit: audiens- 
auditor. 

HEARING. || (1) A hearing, auditio 
[vid. Hearsay]. || (2) The sense or 
power of hearing, auditus: sensus au- 
diendi (the sense of hearing): auditis 
membra, -orum (the organs of hearing): 
aurium judicium or mensura (so far as a 
person judges by it; vid. Cic., N. D., 2, 58, 
146; De Or., 3, 47, extr.): an imperfect hear- 
ing, auditis imbecillitas: hardness of hear- 
ing, auditis, or aurium, or audiendi grav- 
itas; aurium or audientis tarditas (so far 
as any body hears very slowly): to be hard 
of hearing, * auribus tardis esse; * tarde 
audire ; surdastrum esse (gencral term, to 
be somewhat deaf, Cic., Tusc., 5, 40, 116. 
(o> Neither graviter audire ; i. e., to hear 
with indignation, nor male audire; i. e., 
to be evil spoken of, belongs here): @ fine 
hearing, auditus sollers (properly ; e. g., 
of the fox): to lose the sense of hearing, &c. 
[vid. “to be, to become DraFr”}. || 3) 
The listening to what another says, 
audientia (attention to a person speaking, 
especially so far as it is procured for a 
er in a public assembly by means of the her- 
ald or crier ; vid. Liv., 43, 16) : to obtain or 
procure a hearing for any body, alicui au- 
res impetrare (general term, to secure at- 
tention to any body): alicui audientiam fa- 
cere (especially of a speaker in a public as- 
sembly ; of the herald): to obtain a hear- 
ing, audiri: to find a favorable hearing, 
benigne audiri (of persons): not to obtain 
a hearing, non audiri (general term; of 
persons); cause probands veniam non 
impetrare (for one’s defence; cf. Cic., 
Sull., 1, extr.); non admitti (not to be ad- 
mitted ; of persons). I receive a favorable 
hearing, ab aliquo audior; aliquid ab ali- 
quo auditur (e. g., @ request): to give or 
grant a hearing, audire aliquem (gener- 
al term, to hear or listen to any body; then 
to hear or listen to him in order to follow 
him); aures preebére alicui and alicui rei 
(to lend an ear to @ person or thing, also 
aures alicui dare or dedere ; audien- 
tiam alicui prestare is not Latin) ; ali- 
quem admittere (to allow any body to come 
before one to plead his cause); cause pro- 
bandas veniam alicui dare (to allow him to 
prove his statement, &c.). To give an at- 
tentive, very attentive hearing to any body, 
attente, perattente audire aliquem; ali- 
quem diligenter attendere ; ab ore alicu- 
jus pendére (Virg., 4n., 4, 79) : silentio 
auditur aliquis (is listened to in silence): 
to give a willing hearing to, faciles habére 
aures: to obtain a hearing, facere sibi o7 
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i audientiam: 0 or suis earbus 


has no time to grant him a hearing, non 
vacat sermoni suo rex. || Reach of the 
ear, extent within which sound can 
be heard: to be within hearing, 

posse : in my hearing, pp tg | Ju- 
dicial hearing, cognitio (alicujus or 


alicujus rei). 

HEARKEN. |] Zo listen, vid. || To 
hear favorably, grant; vid. “TO 
Hear favorably.” 

HEARKENER, auditor: auscultator 
(Cic.) : dicto audiens (obedient). 

HEARSAY, auditio: levis auditio (e. g., 
to act upon hearsay; levem auditionem 
pro re comperta habére, to believe any 


unauthenticated report): fama (a r 
Jn. fama et auditio. Jt is, however, pacts wee 


in most cases, to use circumlocution with 
audire : I know this from hearsay, hec au- 
dita comperta habeo; hc auditione et 
fama accepi: 1 know it only from hearsay, 
nihil preter auditum habeo: 


not from , but from 
rience, hec non auditum, my oe papa na 
predicamus. 


HEARSE, plaustrum, quo corpora mor- 
tua ad sepulture# locum devehuntur : ve- 
hiculum, quo corpora mortua exportan- 
tur. [Vid.Brer.] Hearse-cloth ; vid. PaLy. 

HEART. a Ina physical seN SE, 
properly and , cor (the heart in 
the animal body): pectus (the un- 
der which the heart ts concealed) : formel- 
la cordis (the shape of the heart, as a kitch- 
en utensil ; after Apic., 9, 11, where formel- 
la piscis). The heart beats, cor palpitat ; 
cor salit: to press any body to one’s heart, 
aliquem premere ad pectus, or ad corpus 
suum (i); aliquem artius complecti; ali- 
oe amplexari. With one’s heart's blood, 

visceribus suis (Cic.). || IntpRoPR., the* 

heart of @ country (= its interior), interi- 
or alicujus terre regio; interiora alicujus 
terre; e. g., to penetrate into the heart of 
India, interiorem Indiw regionem or in- 
teriora Indiw petere: the heart of the re- 
public, viscera reipublice. Heart of a tree 
(eak), 2 arboris ; um firmissimum. 

(B) In a moral sense: (1) the barat 
power of feeling, soul, mind, &c., ani- 
disposition, intelii- 


nature in men ; spare ocbia is 
too weak to despise power, imbecilla natu- 
ca est ad contemnendam potentiam: @ 
man eho se ae ee 
justus vir ac bonus): pectus (the breast, 
as the seat of the feelings: cor is used in 
ood prose only in certain forms of expres- 
sion; vid. below). A good heart, bonitas 
(general term, good-heartedness, as a prop- 
wae any body) ; animus benignus, benig- 
tas (a beneficent ); animus 

mitis (@ gentle mind) : a bad or evil heart, 
animus malus (4 


aliquem amare: to the 

ex animo joe deg 
ion came heart ! utinam 

istud verbum ex diceres 
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facere: nothing lies nearer my heart, nihil 
est mihi aliqua re antiquius: any thing 
is nearer to my than another, amici- 
or alicui rei quam ... sum (Nep., Milt., 3, 
There is nobody to whose heart any 
Scam os 5 ae 
amicus sum alicui rei, quam qui maxi- 
me: no object is nearer to my than 
to, &c., nihil mihi aes begprhty ree mp roe 
(wid. Cic., Somn. Scip. 1): any body takes 
any thing more to heart than another, pro- 
Po dolor alicui alicujus rei est (cf. Liv., 
21, 3): to take any thing to heart, aliquid 
sibi cure habére; cura alicujus rei in an- 
imum alicujus descendit (Liv., 3, 52); al- 
iquaé re moveri or commoveri (to be mov- 
ed, touched with any thing); de aliqua re 
laborare, aliquid xgre ferre (lo vex one’s 
self about any thing) ; aliquid in pectus or 
in pectus anim ue (of several, in pec- 
tora animosque) demittere (to impress 
any thing deeply upon one’s self): not to 
take any thing to heart, non laborare de 
aliqua re, aliquid (both; e. g., 
the death of any body): ceniking lies or 
presses upon my heart, aliquid animum 
meum pungit; aliquid me or animum 
meum sollicitum habet: a thing goes to 
my heart, tangit aliquid animum meum ; 
aliquid animum meum percitit: to go to 
the heart, animum alicujus movére, com- 
movére; in animum alicujus penetrare ; 
alte in alicujus pectus descendere (to make 
a ani impression ; of lessons, &c., Sall., 
Jug., Ul, 7): a thing makes a deep impres- 
sion on my heart, aliquid alte in pectus 
meum descendit (Salk, Jug., 11, 7; is of 
the impression on the mind). I shall not 
take it muck to heart if, \evissime feram, si, 
&c. Prov. To have one’s heart in one’s 
mouth, *nec aliud sentire; nec aliud lo- 
qui; nec aliud clausum in pectore, nec 
aliud promtum in lingua habére (after 
Sall., Cat., 10, 5). When I converse with 
any body, be it who it may, I always speak 
my heart, quicum colloquar, ni- 
aaiek, nihil dissim: nihil obte- 
gum (ic. tt. 1, 18, Fonshagee to be able to see 
into any body's heart, apertum alicujus 
pectus vidére: the searcher of hearts, qui 
in omniuam mentes introspicit (vid. Cic., 
De ri ln om 2, 35, 118) ; qui hominum volun- 
tates introspicit (vid. Tac., Ann., 1, 7, 8): 
tf we could look into the hearts of tyrants, 
we might, &c., si recludantur tyrannorum 
mentes, posse, &c. (Tac., Ann., 6, 6, 2). 
Oh! that you could see into my heart ! uti- 
nam oculos in pectora mea inse- 
rere! (t Ov., Met., 2, 93): to sink into any 
body's heart, influere in alicujus animum 
(e. g., of sounds); (se) insinuare alicujus 
animo (e. g., of a suspicion) : to be able ta 
bring one’s heart to, &c., (in) animum in- 
ducere posse, followed by tafinitive or ut: 
not to have the heart to, &c., not to find it 
in one’s heart to, a se or ab animo suo im- 
petrare non posse, with ut, &c.: to speak 
in all sincerity of heart, vere et ex animi 
sententia loqui: what comes from the heart 
Jinds its way to the heart, oratio, que ha- 
bet sensus, facile in sensus et mentes 
hominum intrat (after Cic., De Or., 3, 25, 
init., and 2, 25, eztr.). Do not make my 
heart sad, *noli me angere; *noli me or 
animum meum sollicitare. To open one’s 
heart to any body, alicui sensus suos ape- 
rire ; totum se patefacere alicui: to pour 
out one’s heart to any body, alicui cordoli- 
um patefacere (to tell one’s sorrow to any 
body, Appul., Met., 9, p. 226, 28); cum ali- 
quo conquéri fortunam adversam (to com- 
ly to a person of one’s misfor- 
tune): cum aliquo conquéri de aliqua re: 
to give one’s heart to any body, animum 
suum alicui dare or dedere (vid. Liv., 1, 
9; Ter., Hec., 3, 1, 14): to surrender one’s 
heart to a female, animum adjicere ad pu- 
lam (comedy): a@ person’s heart is still 
free aliquis nondum (amore) captus est: 
is heart is no longer free, aliquis alibi an- 
imum amori deditum habet (Ter., Hec., 3, 
1,14). To be of one heart and of one mind 
with eny body, familiariter or intime uti 
aliquem : they are of one heart and of one 
mind, intime juncti sunt. || As a term 
of endearment: my sweet heart! meum 
cor! anime mi! mi animule! meum cor- 
culum! (comedy). 
(2) Courage (vid. CouraGE]}, animus. 
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To heart to any body, to put in heart, 
ero alicui facere or addere; alicui 
yirtutem addere ; animum. alicujus con- 
firmare, ee encengrecene el (o » confirm 
one’s courage). A man of good heart, vir 
fortis (a brave man); vir metu vacuus 
(that knows no fear). To take heart, (in) 
animum inducere, followed by infinitive 
(general term, to endeavor to prerail upon 
one’s self): audére, followed by an infin- 
itive (to venture, dare). || The shape of 
a heart, cordis species (Plin., 37, 10, 58, 
cordis speciem re Me cordis for- 
mella (as a kitchen utensil, after Apic., 9, 
1l. || By heart Le. in the memory), 
memoriter, eX memoria: to know by 
heart, memoria tenére; complecti; in 
memoria habére: to learn by edis- 
cere; memorize mandare, tradere, com- 
mittere, infigere: to know every word of a 
writing by heart, ad verbum libellum 
cere. “\Heart’ s blood. To pay any body 
with one’s heart's blood, de visceribus suis 
satisfacere alicui (Cic., Quint. Fr., 1, 3,7). 
HEARTACHE, cordolium (Plaut., 
a 67, and Pen., 1, 2, 89; Appul., 


Met., 9, p. 225, 28): animi angor: wgri- 
tudo: * lietteda dolor: mcror. Any 
body gives me the aliquis mihi 


zgritudinem or dolorem, or mcrorem 
atiert; aliquis me sollicitudine or mcerore 
= eet ghey e. g., of a degenerate — 

RT-BREAKING, ppoenyees 
bills: 2 veins exedens : 


(maximam) miserationem sgod magna 
acerbissimus. 

HEART-BURN, *cordis dolor: cardi- 
algia (technical term): ardor stomachi: 


ventriculi. 
“HEART. BURNINGS. Vid. Discon- 


a HEART- FELT, ardens (e. &» love): ve- 
hemens, Heart, felt prayers, * precatio ex 
animo facta; * preces ex animo fuse: to 
offer any body one’s heart-felt congratula 
tions on any event, in aliqua re alicui grat 
ulari vehementer or tota mente. Heart 
felt joy, animi letitia; summa lztitia. 

HEART-RENDING. Vid. Heazt- 


BREAKING. 

HEART-SHAPED, quod cordis speck 
em representat. 

HEART-SICK, eger animo : miser ex 


2, 3, 6). 
HEART WHOLE, integer (not affected 
by passion, e. g., by love). || Not dispir- 
ited, metu vacuus. 
HEARTEN, alicui animum facere, af- 
ferre or addere; alicujus animum incen- 
dere, erigere, augére: animum recreare 


re. 

: HEARTH, focus. One’s paternal hearth, 
ocus patrius: domus patria (one’s pater- 
nal house): to fight for hearth and home, 
pro aris et focis pugnare, pro tectis me- 
nibusque dimicare (of the Niokebiaase of 


@ country). 
HEARTILY, ex animo (from the 
vere @ruly, really) : sincere (uprig 
sincerely): valde : peerage (very; = 
» to Ae sate heartily, Vv gaudére). 
h heartily, valde or ea eqns ride. 


Latin by other terms; e. Aa to greet 
body ily, alicui plurimam salutem im- 
em plurima salute 


welcome, 
will web 
come you 
tatusque venies.. 
Orgs era animus yerus or sin- 


*CHEARTLESS, i —— ovams in- 
humanus: durus (without the tenderer feel- 
ings of humanity). To be heartless, om- 
nem humanitatem exuisse or abjecisse. 

HEARTLESSLY. Vid. Fees: vy, Tow- 
IDLY. 


HEARTLESSNESS, i 
ness) : animus durus: 5 sama sey ac 
heartedness). 

acca age *vidla tricdlor (Lis 
na@us). 

HEARTY, verus (true) : oe (up 
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right). A hearty prayer, congratulation, 
&c.3 vid. HEART-FELT. 

HEAT, (A) Propr., calor (warmth in 
a higher or milder degree ; opposed to tri- 
gus): ardor (burning heat, the heat of a 
fiery or burning body; also fire itself): 
tervor (heat in a still higher degree, to the 
point when tt makes itself known by hiss- 
ing and roaring, as in red-hot metal, boil- 
ing liquids) : vestus (the highest degree of 
heat, where the whole mass really, or, as it 
were, is agitated and roars ; especially, 
also, of internal heat, in fevers, &c., which 
makes ttself known by restlessness and vio- 
lent motion). All these words are used by 
the Latins also in the plural, in order to 
bring forward more prominently the dura- 
tion and vehemence of the heat. The heat 
of the sun, ardor or ardores solis; wstus 
solis: the heat increases, calor or estus in- 
crescit: rhe heat abates, wstus minuit; ca- 
lor se frangit: the heat abates much, mul- 
tum ex calore decrescit. 

(B) Fie. (a) Great vivacity, vehe- 
mence, impetus: ardor: fervor (for dif- 
ference, vid. above ; all three, also, with an- 
imi, when the subject is of violence of dis- 
position): youthful heat, ardor juvenilis ; 
ardor or fervor wtatis. In the first heat, 
e. g., of the battle, primo pugnw impetu 
(Lw., 6, 13). (b) Anger, &c., iraz im- 

etus et ira: iracundia: to kill any body 
tn the heat of passion, impetu et ira ali- 
quem occidere. 

HEAT, v., TRANS., calefacere (properly 
and figuratively): fervetacere (properly, 
to make hot by boiling): incendere: in- 
flammare (to excite, figuratively). To heat 
very much, percalefacere (properly): to 
heat one's self, confervescere (properly ; 
figuratively only with the poets); caletieri 
(properly, e. g., by running): to be heated 
with wine, incalescere vino. ‘To order the 
bath to be heated, balneum calefieri jubére. 
INTRANS., concalescere (especially of corn, 
frumenta). 

HEATH. || The plant, ericé (Plin.): 
*erica (Linn.). || Place overgrown 
with heath, loca deserta or inculta: 
campi deserta (general terms for wild, un- 
cultivated tracks). Poetical, deserta et in- 
hospita tesqua. 

HEATHCOCK, tetrao. 

HEATHEN, s., paganus. 

HEATHEN, adj., ethnicus (&01k6s), or, 
pure Latin, paganus, gentilis (ecclesiastic- 
al). The expressions are to be retained as 
technical terms, in theological treatises. 
In other terms of compositions we may use 
circumlocution; as, *sacrorum Christia- 
norum expers; * vere religionis ignarus; 
*qui verum Deum non agnoscit, &c.: 
the heathen, also gentes barbare. 

HEATUENISH, ethnicus (és), or, 
pure Latin, gentilis. 

HEATHENISHLY, ethnice. 

HEATHENISM, gentilitas: paganitas 
(ecclesiastical) ; * religiones a Christi doc- 
trina aliene; *sacra a Christi doctrina 
aliena (nown plural); *sacra (noun plu- 
ral) gentium barbararum. 

HEATHY, by circumlocution: ericeus 
(Plin., belonging to heath). 

HEATING, calefactio (post-classical) : 
by circumlocution. For the heating of our 
bodies, ad corpus calefaciendum. 

HEAVE. || Trans. [Vid. ro Lirt, To 
RarsE.] To heave the lead, * cataprora- 
ten jacére: to heave (up) the anchor, an- 
coram moliri (Ziv.): to heave a sigh, (ab 
imo pectore) suspirare; suspirium alte 
petere ({5g* suspiria trahere or ducere, 
poetical): to heave any thing overboard, 
alicujus rei jacturam facere (i. e., to in- 
cur the loss of it voluntarily), aliquid in 
flumen (or mare) effundere (Ulp.). || IN- 
TRANS., tumescere (to swell ; e. g., maria) : 
intumescere (poetical and post-Augustan ; 
e. g., fluctus, Plin.): fluctuare (to rise and 
sink alternately, as the sea, or a ship, &c., 
upon the sea). To heave in sight; vid. 
“to become VistBLE.” 

HEAVEN. THe HEAVENS, coelum (in 
all the relations of the English word, even 
for God, the gods; but in this significa- 
tion first in post-Augustan poetry and 
prose; in pra-Augustan prose, always De- 
us, dii. A poetic expression for heaven is 
polus) : ye Fi a (heaven, as the residence 
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of the gods, in the poets): piorum sedes 
et locus: loca coelestia, noun plural (as 
the seat or residence of the blessed). The 
whole heavens, omne ccelum (Say the plu- 
ral, omnia coela, is a Hebraism): toward 
heaven, in or ad coelum: to ascend to heav- 
en, in coelum ascendere; sublime ({G3> 
not in sublime) ferri; sublimem abire: 
Srom heaven, down from heaven, e ccelo; 
de cceelo; divinitus (by divine ordinance. 
ee as unclassical, coelitus): to 

all from heaven, e coeio cadere : to come 
down, be dispatched from heaven, de coelo 
delabi or demitti: to move heaven and 
earth, coelum ac terras miscére (Liv., 4, 
3) [vid. “to leave no stone UNTURN- 
ED”]: to go to heaven, in coslum venire 
or migrare: to be admitted into heaven 
(the region of the blessed), piorum sedem 
et locum conséqui (Cic., Phil., 14, 12, 32); 
or vite immortalitatem consequi (%b., 
extr.): heaven stands open for any body, 
aditus ad ccelum alicui patet: his spirit 
returned to heaven, whence gt came, animus 
ejus in coelum, ex quo erat, rediit. JI feel 
myself in heaven (quite happy), in colo 
sum (vid. Cic., Att. 2, 19, 1; 2, 20,4): I 
think myself in heaven when, &c., digito 
me cclum puto attingere, si, &c. (Cic., 
Ait., 2, 1,6); deus sum, si, &c. (Ter., Hec., 
5, 4, 3); immortalitas mihi data or parta 
est, si, &c. (Plaut., Merc., 3, 4, 18; Ter., 
Andr., 5, 5, 4, Ruhnk.): Heaven (i. e., 
God) crown your wishes ! dii tibi dent (or, 
for us, Deus tibi det) que optas! if it 
please Heaven, si diis (or Deo) placet: si 
Deus annuit nutum numenque suum (aft- 
er Liv., 7, 30, extr.): Heaven be praised ! 
diis (or Deo) gratia! for Heaven's sake 
(with prayers, adjurations), per Deum (per 
deos) ; e. g., oro te per deos: heavens ! 
(as an exclamation of wonder and excited 
JSeeling) proh Juppiter! maxime Juppi- 
ter! (vid. Heind., Hor., Sat., 1,2, 17); per 
deos immortales; proh detim fidem! proh 
detim atque hominum fidem! A chart of 
the heavens, tabula, in qua solis et lune 
reliquarumque stellarum motus insunt 
(after Cic., Rep. 1, 14, 22). 

HEAVENLY, ceelestis: divinus (god- 
like, divine). A heavenly messenger, nunci- 
us de coelo demissus: nuncius deorum 
(to us, Dei). The heavenly bodies, coeles- 
tia; rescoslestes; astra: the heavenly bod- 
ies in their regular courses, ordines re- 
rum ceelestium; ordines astrorum. 

HEAVENWABRD, in celum. To rise 
heavenward, sublime (post-Augustan, in 
sublime) ferri; sublimem abire: to raise 
cne’s thoughts heavenward, supera ac co- 
lestia cogitare. 

HEAVILY, graviter (e. g., to fall, cade- 
re or concidere ft): tarde (slowly; e. g., 
to dance, membra tarde or minus molli- 
ter movére; after Hor., Sat., 1, 9, 25). 
Any thing falls heavily upon me, or bears 
heavily upon me, grave mihi est aliquid; 
grave mihi duco (with infinitive): to com- 
plain heavily, graviter queri aliquid. 
Heavily laden, gravis oneribus (e. g., of @ 
ship): to breathe heavily, wgre ducere 
spiritum: to walk heavily, tarde ire or in- 
grédi; tardo pede or gradu incedere ; 
lente incedere (of men or animals): to 
move heavily, lente moveri (of things; e. 

.y machines). 

HEAVINESS, gravitas (the being heavy, 
as a property): pondus (the measure or 
degree of heaviness, the weight): onus (bur- 
den; weight as oppressive to him who bears 
it): duritas (hardness ; heaviness of ex- 
pression; of a@ verse): tarditas (slowness, 
heaviness of intellect, &c.). JN. vis et grav- 
itas alicujus rei; pondus et gravitas ; nu- 
tus et pondus alicujus rei; vis nutusque 
alicujus rei (Cic., De Or., 3, 45,178). Heav- 
iness (of intellect), tardum ingenium ; tar- 
ditas ingenii: heaviness of sptrit, wgritudo 
animi, mestitia: intemperies, qu peda) - 
xorin dicitur (Gell. 18,7, 4; of a confirm- 
ed gloom of spirit, &c.). 

HEAVY, (A) Propr., with reference to 
weight, gravis (opposed to levis): pon- 
derosus (weighty, having a considerable 
weight; e. g., corn, a letter, a loaf). A 
heavy burden, onus grave: heavy armor, 
armatura gravis: @ heavy weight, pondus 
grave; pondus vulgari gravius (more than 
usually heavy). 





HECT 
(B) Impropr. || Not light, with refer 
ence to iis constituent parts, gravis (oppus 
ed to levis). Heavy food, cibus gravis, fir- 
mus, valens (that has much nourishment 
in it): cibus difficilis ad concoquendurn 
(indigestible) : a heavy dress, amiculam 
grave: a@ heavy soil, solum pingue (rich) ; 
solum spissum (@ strong soil). || Not 
moving lightly, gravis (opposed to le- 
vis): tardus (slow; opposed to velox). 
JN. tardus et pene immobilis (of very 
slow animals): vasti corporis (clumsily, 
heavily built): inhabilis (not easily man- 
aged; e. g. a ship): durus (hard; e. g., 
of expressions, verses, style, &c.). “ Heavy, 
and laden with booty” (Bacon), gravis prez- 
da. Heavy (=sleepy) eyes, oculi graves 
(general term); oculi vino graves (of a 
drunken man’s): a heavy gait, incessus 
tardus: to have a heavy gait, tardum esse 
incessu; tarde ingrédi. Heavy cavalry, 
infantry [vid. HEAvy-ARMED caval- 
ry, infantry]. || Depressed with 
cares, &c.,sollicitus: anxius: My heart is 
heavy, angor animo; me illa cura sollici- 
tat angitque: any thing makes my heart 
heavy, angor (de) aliqua re; aliquid me 
sollicitat angitque ; aliquid me sollicitum 
habet, or me angit et sollicitum habet: 
to make any body's heart heavy, aliqaem 
sollicitum habére (of persons or things) ; 
aliquem angere or sollicitare ; aliquem 
sollicitare angereque ; aliquem angere et 
sollicitum habére (of things, e. g., accé- 
dents, events); aliquem cura et sollicitu- 
dine afficere (to cause any body care and 
sorrow; e. &., of a reprobate sun). || En- 
cumbered with dif ficultées, difficilis; 
non facilis (general terms ; opposed to fa- 
cilis) : arduus (difficult to execute): impe- 
ditus (encumbered with difficulties ; com- 
plicated, intricate): magni negotii (requir- 
ing great exertion and trouble; opposed 
tonullius negotii). A keavy task, magnum 
opus et arduum [vid. DirricuLT]. || Dull 
or slow of intellect, tardus: ingenio 
tardo (slow of comprehension ; also, in ref- 
erence to learning, tardus ad discendum 
cr in discendo): lentus (slow; opposed to 
hasty and over-hasty, and as an euphemism 
with blame ; over-slow): segnis (opposed to 
promtus, &e., sluggish from a natural 
want of energy): piger (lazy, disinclined 
to stir): longinquus (seeming long ; pass- 
ing heavily ; e. g., noctes). A heavy fall, 
gravis easus (Lzv., 8, 7). 
MiseELLANEOvS « Heavy rain, imber 
magnus or maxinms; imber crass aque 
(+ Mart., 12, 26): @ heavy cloud, crassa 
nebula: heavy sleep, vehemens or artus 
somnus: heavy debts, magnum es alie- 
num : heavy bread, panis durus (hard) , 
* panis male coctus (2l-baked); panis sine 
fermento (without leaven); *panis male 
fermentatus (not leavened properly): the 
market is heavy, pretia rerum jacent. 
HEAVY-ARMED, gravis armature. 
Heavy-armed cavairy, equites gravis arma- 
ture (general term): equites ferrati or 
cataphracti (cuirassiers). Heavy-armed 
infantry, pedites gravis armature ; gra- 
vius peditum agmen (on the march): le- 
giones (the Roman legions, which were al- 
ways heavy-armed ; opposed to levis arma 
ture; cf. Cic., Phil., 10, 6, 14). 
HEBDOMADAL. Vid. WEEKLY, 
HEBETATE. Vid. ro BLUNT, To Dut 
HEBRAISM, * Hebraismus: * Judais 
mus. A Hebraism, * lingues Hebraice pro 
prietas. Any thing is a Hebraism, * ali 
quid lingue Hebraic proprium est. 
HEBRAIST, * qui Hebraice (bene) scit. 
HEBREW, Hebrwus: Hebraicus, A 
good Hebrew scholar, * qui Hebraice bene 
scit. || A Hebrew, Hebrwus: Judwus. 
HECATOMB, hecatombe (éxarou6%, 
Varr.). To offer a hecatomb, hecatomben 
facere (Varr. ap. Non., 131, 19); hecatom- 
bion litare (Sidon., Carm., 9, 205; cele- 
brare hecatombas, Trebell., Gallien., 9). 
HECTIC, tabidus (general term): 
phthisicus (consumptive) ; or * hecticus, 
as technical term. Hectic fever, tabes: 
phthisis, or * hectica, as technical term, 
HECTOR, s.; homo gloriosus (empty 
boaster) : lingua fortis (boastful, cowardly 
bully): miles gloriost.s (alluding to the 
comedy of Plautus, Cic., 26, 98; Of, 1 
38, 137). 


insolentius se jactare: imitari 
gloriosum (Cic., Of., 1, 38). : 
HECTORING, *quasi Thrasoniana 
quedam jactatio; or by circumlocution 
with imitari militem gloriosum, Vid. 


venationis). A quick 
pimentum vive sepes; vivasepis: ehedge 
cut into shape, opus topiarium: to put a 
hedge round any thing, aliquid sepire or 
consepire (general term) ; circu ire ; 
eepto circumdare aliquid (when pry teh 
goes all round) ; sepis munimento cinge- 
Te (when the leading notion is that of pro- 
tection or defence). 

HEDGE, v., *sepe viva circumdate¢ : 
*cingere munimento sepis vive, or the 
general terms, sepire, consepire (aliqua 
re); circumsepire; or vepribus et dume- 
tis sepire (Cic. ; but speaking of what was 
covered with &c., from neglect). 

HEDGEHOG, erinaceus (Plin.): eri- 
cius (Varr. ap. Non., 49, 10, and 106, 18; 
gf. Isid., Orig., 12, 3, 7)- chog, 
*echinus. 

HEDGEHOG-THISTLE, cactus. 

HEDGE-HYSSOP, * gratiola (Linn.). 

HEDGE-MUSTARD, * erysimum (Lin- 
naus; in Pliny of a different plant). 

HEDGE-SPARROW, * motacilla. 

HEED, v. Vid. ATTEND To, TO NoTIcE, 
to Mrnp. 

HEED,s.  ||Prudential attention, 
care (both in order to gain a geod and to 
avoid an evil). To take heed to any thing, 
rem curare ; rationem alicujus rei habé- 
re: to take heed to one’s self, cavére ali- 
quem and aliquid or ab aliquo and ab al- 
iqua re ; prwcavére ab aliqua re; or either 

ion may be followed byne....; cau- 
tionem adhibére in aliqua re (to go cau- 
tiously to work); vitare aliquem, aliquid 
(to avoid); also by vidére, providére, an- 
imum advertere, followed by ne. 

HEEDFUL. Vid. ATTENTIVE, CaRE- 


FUL. 

HEEDFULLY. Vid. ATTENTIVELY, 
CarREFULLY. 
HEEDFULNESS. Vid. ATTENTION, 
CaREFULNESS. 

HEEDLESS. Vid. THoucuT sss, IN- 
ATTENTIVE. 

HEEDLESSLY. Vid. CarELessty, 
UNATTENTIVELY. 

HEEDLESSNESS. Vid. _CareLess- 
WNEss, INATTENTION. 

HEEL, s., calx. To be at any body's 
keels, insture -alicajus vestigiis: alicujus 
vestigia \peeeete : aliquem vestigiis se- 


i: I 
iho silico heehehie: to take to one’s heels, 


HEEL, v. To heel over (of ships), *in 

latus inclinari: labare (of the unsteadiness 

ofa nen Agee ballast, Ov., Met., 2, 163). 

, ie Pe stl balt vid. || Handle (of 

n , &c., manubrium (e. bidentis, 
Enon w Ba 

* ira, or H 
or dicitar, ao techwical tr tart 





HEIR 

HEIFER, javenca (f) : jinix —juve- 
nix, Plaut., Pers.). : 

HEIGH-HO! ve mihi! ve mihi mise- 
ro! me miserum ! (20e is me!) hei! or hei 
mihi! (e. g., hei! non placet convivium : 
hei, vereor, &c.): ehew! 

HEIGHT, altitudo, excelsitas, sublimi- 


=the highest point (property 
tively), the Latins express it 
gium (the highest point, culmination point), 
or with summus; e.g. the height of a 
mountain (its highest point), montis fasti- 
gium ; mons summus. It is the height 
of madness, &c., extreme est dementia, 
&c.: to such a@ height of (madness, &c.), 
huc or eo, with genitive (e. g., huc arro- 
gantiw venire; eo impudentie procede- 
re, &c., followed by ut; scire videmini quo 
amentiz progressi sitis= to what a height 
of madness, [>>> This is common in Livy 
and Sallust ; not found in Cicero). To such 
a height of perfection did rhetoric attain 
without art, in tam sublime fastigium sine 
arte venit rhetorice : to attain to the height 
of fortune, of glory, summam fortunam, 
summam gloriam 


eight, locus edi- 
tus, or editior, or superior (general term, 
a place that lies high): clivus (a height 
with a gentle ascent): tamulus (a moder- 
ate elevation in a plain, whether natural or 
artificial) : despectus (from which there 
is @ perpendicular view): agger (a heap 
made of earth, brush-wood, rubbish, &c.; a 
mound): heights on the mountains, mon- 
tani colles: to occupy the heights, loca edi- 
ta (editiora) occupare or capere. 
HEIGHTEN. ||\Carry up higher (of 
a building), aliquid altius efferre (after 
Cic., Rep., 3,3, 4). || To increase any 
thing in extent, strength, intenstv 
ty, &c., efferre: majus reddere: augére: 
exaggerare (opposed to extenuare aliquid, 
to represent it as great, noble, &c.): acue- 


heighten the beauties of any thing (by a de- 
scription), aliquid verbis adornare or ora- 
tione exornare. 

HEINOUS, nefarius: immanis: foedus: 
flagitiosus: atrox (e. g., facinus, Liv.). 
Heinous crimes, scelera; flagitia: nefuria 
(adjective) : the most heinous crimes, fiagi- 
tiosissima facinora (Sail). 

HEINOUSNESS, foeditas: immanitas: 
atrocitas (e. g., rei, Cic.; sceleris, Sail. ; 
facinoris, Suet.). 

_HEIR, heres (one who enters into the 
rights and obligations of a dead person, 
according to the civil law; by the pretori- 
an law he was called possessor bonorum ; 
figuratively, for ; e. g., heres ar- 
tis; vid. Plin., 36,4,6). The sole heir, he- 
res ex asse, heres ex libella (vid. Plin. 
Ep., 8,18,7; Cic., Att., 7, 2,3); heres om- 
nibus bonis institutus (Plin., 7, 36, 36): 
the substituted heir (i. e., the one who, after 
the death of the first, or in the event of his 
incapacity to inherit, enters upon the inher- 
itance), heres secundus; heres substitu- 
tas (Quint., 7, 6, 10): an heir to the half, 
third part, &c., heres ex dimidia parte, ex 
tertid parte or ex teruncio: an heir vd 
eleven twelfths, heres ex deunce: to 
heir to any body, alicui (not alicujus) he- 
rédem esse or exsistere: to make any 
body one’s heir, aliquem heredem institu- 
ere ; aliquem heredem (testamento) scri- 
bere, facere; aliquem heredem nuncupa- 
re (this the proper word, if it be done before 
witnesses orally ; also with voce; a will 
so made is cailed nuncupatum testamen- 
tum) : to substitute any body as one’s heir, 
aliquem heredem secundum instituere or 
scribere; aliquem heredem substituere 
(Quint., 7, 6, 10): to make any body an 
heir equally with one’s sons, testamento al- 
iquem pariter cum filiis heredem institu- 
ere: to put in as heir with others, aliqnuem 
inter heredes nuncupare: to put in as 
sole heir, aliquem heredem ex asse insti- 








Weave or have no male heir, virilem sexum 


Vid. to INHERIT. 


hereditas. 


HEIRSHIP, i 
E, heliotropium (j\:orpé 


HELIOTRO 
tov, Plin.). 


rum (impiorum) sedes ac 
orp 61, 2” food ree 4 
to celum, 6, 3, 11). 

feri Caditca: giilatal Nest. tha ventana 
dead; and Tartarus ee as also 
abyssus (a6vccos, Pipe lamart., 834), 
are poetic: to go to agi precipitem in 
sceleratorum sedem ac regionem (Cic., 
l. c.): @ descent into hell, * descensus in 
sedem ac regionem sceleratorum: the 
torments of hell, supplicia, que impii apud 
inferos perferunt (with Cic., Cluent., 61 
171). 

HELLEBORE, hellebérus eg oe 
or, pure Latin, veratrum. The white ; 
bore, * veratrum album (Linn.): the blaca 
hellebore, melampodi (Plin., pedapré- 
é:or) ; * hellebdrus orientalis. 

HELLENISM. A hellenism, *Grecs 
lingue proprietas: * quod Grece lingua 
PTHELLISE, tafernus (property, and wit 

mus 4 
veluti also ively ; e. g., veluti infer- 
hus aspectus): terribilis ratirely, ter~ 
rible): nefandus ‘atively, devilish). 

HELLISHLY. Vid. DevinisHtiy. 

HELM. |j Helmet, vid. || Rudder, 
gubernaculum: clavus (properly; the an- 
gular handle of the rudder ; the tiller; by 
metonymy, for rudder”). To sit, stand, 
be, &c., at the helm, ad gubernaculum se- 
dére: gubernaculum regere: elavum te 
nére (properly and figuratively). |} Fie- 
The helm of the state, &c., gubernacula re- 
ipublica, civitatis, or imperi?; clavus im 
perii: to be at the helm of the state, ad ga- 
bernacula reipublice sedére; gubernaeu- 
lis reipublice assidére; gabernacula rei 
publice tractare; clavam imperii tenére. 
Jn. clavum imperii tenére et gubernacu- 
la reipublica tractare ; sedére in puppi et 
clavum tenére; summas imperii tenére ; 
reipublice 


Germ., 6, paucis lorice, vix uni alterive 
cassis aut galea): cudo (xetOwy : @ helmer 
of an pemmingaar “Al To put on one’s 
helmet, samere in caput (Plawt.): 
galeam inducere (Ces.): with a helmet on 
his head, cum casside; galeatus. 

HELMSMAN, gubernator: rector na- 
vis: quiclavum tenet. |] Fie. The helms- 
ge eo eee re- 
ip ze: rector et gubernator civi 
(both Cic.). 

HELP, v. |] Assist, juvare: adjuvare- 

i: auxilium ferre al- 


adjumento esse alicui : 


icui subvenire: sublevare aliquem; sith- 
any thing, aliqua re; in any thing, in al- 
iqua re (Syn. in Arp, v.]: subsidium or 
os ferre alicui. help each other, 
ere mutuas operas: to help any body 
thing, aliquem 


HEMI 


are facienda; operam suam commo- 
are alicui ad aliquid; operam prwbére 
alicui in aliqué re: to help any body to 
look for any thing, alicui opitulari in ali- 
qué re querenda ; to write or compose any 
thing, aliquem adjuvare unaque scribere 
(Ter., Ad., Prol., 6). So help me God! ita 
me Deus adjiivet or amet! God help you! 
Deus te sospitet! Zo come to help any 
body when it is too late, navem mortuo ap- 
plicare (Prov., Auct. Quint., Decl., 12, 23). 
(a) To help any body to any thing, 
opitulari alicui in aliqua re (e. g., to @ for- 
tune, in re vel querenda vel augenda)? 
rospicere alicui aliquid (e. g., to a hus- 
and, maritum): querere alicui aliquid 
(e. g., toa husband or wife, conditionem = 
“a match”): expedire alicui aliquid (e. g., 
to money, pecuniam). To help any body 
to a place or office, * efficere, ut munus al- 
icui deferatur ; to a thought, alicui aliquid 
subjicere or suggerere (to suggest it to 
him) ; alicujus cogitationis initium afferre 
(to put him on the right track, as tt were). 
(B) To help any body into his carriage, tol- 
lere aliquem in currum; upon his horse, 
subjicere aliquem in equum. (y) T'o 
help any body out of any thing 
{vid. ro ExrricaTE]. || Zo help for- 
ward [vid. To Forwarp, PROMOTE}. 
|| Forbear, avoid. By facere non pos- 
sum (07 sometimes non possum only) with 
quin, &c.; or fieri non potest, ut non, 
&c.; or non possum non, with following 
infinitive. I can not help exclaiming, non 
possum, quin exclamem: I can not help 
thanking you, non possum, quin tibi gra- 
tias agam: J can not help confessing that 
Iam excessively delighted (that, &c.), non 
possum non confiteri, cumulari me max- 
imo gaudio (quod, &c.). || Prevent, &e., 
prohibére aliquid, ne fiat: medicinam al- 
Icujus rei invenire: (to lament for) what 
you might have helped, quod potuisti pro- 
hibére, ne fieret: it can not be helped, they 
(the witnesses] must be produced, nihil po- 
test, producendi sunt. J could not help, 
non potui prohibére (e. g., aliquem, quin 
proficisceretur). || Help to any thing 
(at table), apponere (to place before; e. 
-, panes convivis, Suet., Calig., 37). To 
lp (= carve) a joint, &c.; vid. To CARVE. 
HELP, ntr., conferre ad aliquid: vim 
habére, valére ad aliquid: prodesse, ad- 
juvare ad aliquid (adjectively also with ut). 
HELP, s. Vid. Arp, ASSISTANCE. 
HELPER, adjitor (feminine, -trix): 
«qui opem fert alicui (e. g., furtum facien- 
‘tibus). Sometimes socius (companion) : 
administer: satelles. JN. administer et 
satelles. He was my helper in time of 
trouble, ile mihi ferentarius amicus est 
inventus (Plaut., Trin., 2, 4, 55). 
HELPFUL. Vid. Usrrun, Sarurary. 
HELPLESS, inops, also with auxilii 
(who is wanting in strength and power to 
help himself ; opposed to opulentus): aux- 
‘ilio orbatus or destitutus (deprived of help, 
‘orsaken by those who might help him): 
‘helpless state, inopia: to leave any body 
helpless, aliquem destituere. 
HELPLESSNESS, inopia (want of pow- 
er to help one’s self): solitudo (want or 
destitution of. ees 2 
HELTER-SKELTER, raptim atque 
turbate (e. g., omnia agere, Ces.); or by 
adjective, preeceps (headlong). 


HEM, s., extremus quasi margo vestis 


5 bo Plin. Ep., 5, 6,9. (=> Not limbus, 
which is an edge sown on, border ; instita 
appears also to have been sown on; e&. g., 
subsitta instita, Hor.). 

HEM, v. || Zo form a-hem or bor- 
der, perhaps circumsuere. || To edge, 
vid. || Zo hem in, circumsedére (to 
blockade): circumvenire, with or without 
exercitu (to surround): cingere (mostly 
poetical and post-Augustan prose): cin- 
gere (hostem) stationibus in modum ob- 
sidii (Tac.): locorum augustiis claudere 
Sd difficult country, narrow passes, &c., 


ep.). 

HEM, interj., hem! (as expressing aston- 
ishment, in @ good or bad sense; joy, sor- 
70, dislike, &c.)\—ehem ! (expresses only 
joyful surprise): hui! 





HEMICYCLE, hemicyclus: hemicycli- | 


am. Vid. Semicircur. 


moans Sr hemispherium (hy: | 


HER 
cgaipior, Varr., Macrob.), or, pure Latin, 
secte pile pars. 

HEMISTICH, hemistichium (jpiorixe- 
ov, Pseud.-Ascon., Cic., Verr., 2, 1, ; 

HEMLOCK, ciciita: *conium (Linn.). 
As poison, succus cicute, or cicuta only 
(Pers., 4, 2). To drink the hemlock (i. e., 
at Athens), exhaurire illud mortis pocu- 
lum ; cicutam sorbére (cf. Pers., 4, 2, sor- 
bitio cicutez) ; poculum veneno mixtum 
haurire. 

HEMORRHAGE, profluvium, or pro- 
fusio, or fluxio sanguinis ; hemorrhagia 
(this especially in the nose). 

HEMORRHOID, hemorrhiis, fem. (ai- 
poppots, Plin. in Cels., 6, 18, 9, in Greek 

aracters, and defined to be ora venarum 
tamquam capitulis quibusdam surgentia, 
quie sepe sanguinem fundunt). 

HEMP, cannabis: of hemp, cannabinus. 
To take off the skin or bark of hemp, can- 
nabim decorticare. 

HEMP-AGRIMONY, * eupatorium can- 
nabinum (Linz.). 

HEMPEN, cannabinus. Hemp- 

HEMP (as adj.), } seed, semen cCan- 
nabis or cannabinum. A hemp rope, funis 
cannabinus : e cannabi tortus funis (after 
Vitr., 1, 1, 8). 

HEMP-FIELD,* ager cannabe consitus. 

HEN, gallina. A hen’s egg, ovum gal- 
linaceum. Hen-house, gallinarium. A 
hen’s nest, cubile gallinw. Hen-coop, ca- 
vea. To put henstn a coop, gallinas in ca- 
veaincludere (Cic.). Hens, when they have 
laid an egg, ruffle their feathers and shake 
themselves, galline inhorrescunt, edito 
ovo, excutiuntque sese (Plin.). Hen-roost, 
sedile (avium, Varr., R. R., 3, 5, 13); per- 
tica gallinaria (the perch, id., 3, 9, 7). 

HENBANE, hyoscyamus. The common 
henbane, * hyoscyamus niger (Linn.). 

HENCE. || Of place, hinc, includ- 
ing, like the English word, the notion of a 
source, cause, &c.; e. g., hinc ille lacrime 
nimirum; for which inde may be used in 
reference to a preceding statement; ex ava- 
ritid erumpat audacia necesse est; inde 
omnia scelera ac maleficia gignuntur, 
(Cic.). To go hence, abire: decedere: 
hence! (= away with you) abi: apage te! 
abi hinc; améve te hinc! Hence! ye pro- 
fane, procul este profani. The road from 
hence to India, via, quee est hinc in Indi- 
am (Cic.). || Of time: [=> in such 
expressions as “a few days hence,” “a year 
hence,” the adverb “hence” is not ex- 
pressed in Latin. || Of inference; 
consequently; denoting a consequence, 
itaque (‘“‘and so,” “accordingly ;” denot- 
ing the consequence or conclusion from @ 
cause, or conformity with a preceding 
statement) : igitur (“ consequently,” “ there- 
fore,” denotes an inference from a rea- 
son): ergo (= igitur—a strong affirma- 
tion ; hence it is used in more formal argu- 
mentation. Respecting the position, ob- 
serve that itaque ts placed at the beginning 
of the proposition, but igitur usually after 
one or more words; only in drawing in- 

‘erences, Cicero sometimes places it first) : 
ideo (“consequently” points to the rea- 
sons and arguments as such): [33> pro- 
inde (= “igitur cum exhortatione qua- 
dam,” used in animated exhortations) : qua- 
re: quamobrem : quapropter : quocirca 
(“ wherefore,” “ whence,” refer to a preced- 
ing proposition, which contains the reason. 

: Adeo, as an inferential particle, is not 

tin). And hence, ideoque, et or atque 
ideo; [2° not et igitur, igiturque, Pr. 
Intr , ii., 667. Hence it happens that, &c., 
ita fit, ut, &c. 

HENCEFORTH, posthac : dehine or 
jam dehinc (but in this sense poetical and 
post-Augustan prose, except Liv. ; quacum- 
que dehinc vi possim, l, 59). 

HENPECK, marito imperare (after 
Cic., Parad., 5, 2, in.). Any body is hen- 
pecked, uxori obnoxius est: in uxoris po- 
testate est (Cic., Ter., Hec., 3, 1, 22; 2, 2, 
8): uxor ei imperat (Cic.). A henpecked 
husband, maritus cui. uxor imperat; qui 
in uxoris potestate est, &c. 

HEPTAGON, * heptagonum. 

HEPTAGONAL, *septangulus: sep- 
tem angulis. 

HER [vid. Sue] ; and for the proper pro- 
noun in oblique narration, vid. He, His. 





HERE 


HERALD, caduceator (in war; 0 ca.l- 
ed, from the caduceus which he bore, to 
claim his personal security): fetialis (at 
Rome ; the herald who @emanded satisfac- 
tion, ae declared war with certain solem- 
nities ; the fetiales were a college of priests) : 
preco (general term for an bh wi 
makes proclamation, &c.). The person of 
a herald is held sacred, caduceatori nemo 
homo nocet (Cato ap. Fest.) : to send a her 
ald, caduceatorem mittere: @ herald’ 
staff, caduceus ({5g> the fetiales carriea 
verbene). 

HERALDRY, *doctrina insignium : 
*scientia insignium; or *heraldica (as 
technical term). 

HERB, herba: olus (pot-herb). Hert- 
tea, aqua (calida), in qué decocte herbs 
sunt (cf. Cels., 4,25). Ali roots and herbs, 
omne herbarum radicumque genus. To 
take medicinal herbs, * valetudinis causd 
herbarum succis uti. Herb-market, forum 
olitorium. Herb-woman, ques herbas, or 
olera vendit, or venditat. 

HERBACEOUS, herbaceus (Plin.). 

HERBAGE, herbe (plural): gramen 
(grass). Vid, GRass. 

HERBALIST, herbarius (Plin.). 

HERBARIUM, * siccates herbe or * hor- 
tus siccus, qui dicitur. 

HERBELET, herbula. 

HERBID, herbidus. 

HERB-TEA, aqua (calida), in qua de- 
coctw herbie or verbene sunt (with Cels., 
4,15, p. 228, Bip.). : 

HERD, s., grex (general term, a large 
number of cattle, both larger and smaller 
animals ; but if any distinction is made 
between larger and smaller cattle, it is used 
only of the latter; vid. Cic., Phil., 3, 13, 
extr., greges armentorum reliquique pe- 
coris, Ov., Met., 1, 513, non hic armenta 
gregresve ; then, also = a@ crowd or great 
number of persons, a company, &C.): ar- 
menta, -orum (a herd of larger animals, 
especially of oxen ; then, also, horses, goats, 
large marine animals; opposed to grex; 
vid. above): multitudo: caterva (both = 
a great number, multitude). Belonging to 
a herd, gregalis; gregarius: in herds, gre- 
gatim: to bring together into a herd, con- 
gregare (figuratively, also, of persons). 
|| Of persons; vid. HoRDE, Troop, &c. 

HERD, v. Vid. ConGREGATE. 

HERDSMAN. armentarius: bubulcus. 

HERE. || At this place, hic: hoc 
loco (at this place, on this spot): hac regi- 
one (in this neighborhood, hereabout). To 
be here, adesse: not to be here, abesse: to 
remain here, manére, remanére: here J 
am, en adsum! en ego! ecce me! here is 
the reason that, &c., en causa, cur, &c.: 
here and there, passim (in different places ; 
here and there); nonnulla parte (with ref- 
erence to a whole body of several members, 
of which in several places the assertion is 
true; cf. Cas., B. C. 1, 46, and Herz. ad 
loc.): only here and there, by rarus; e. g., 
here and there are a few trees, rare sunt ar- 
bores. If“ here” is used in connection with 
a pronoun demonstrative, in Latin only the 
pronoun demonstrative is used ; as, do you 
see this man here? videsne hunc virum ? 
|| In this thing, on this point, hac 
in re. (1) In dialogues, hie or ibi 
are used in the sense of “upon this;” e. 
f- hic Lwlius dixit, Cic., Rep., 1,30. Soin, 
here we may see, &c. (= in this example, 
&c.), hic cognosci potest, &c. ; “here you 
demand,” &c.. hic tu (tabulas, &c.) deside- 
ras. (2) In a narrative after an explana- 
tion, enumeration, &c., “here” must be 
omitted in Latin; e. g., “here you have my 
reasons for returning,” habes reversionis 
causas: “here you have my opinion,” ha- 
betis, quid sentiam. (3) Jt is not right to 
translate “ here and there” by hic illic; e. 
g., in such sentences as hic illic invenies, 
hic illic legitur, for aliquoties, compluri- 
bus in locis, interdum, &c. [Krebs]. (4) 
In English we now often use “here” after 
verbs of motion, for * hither ;” we must be 
careful, however, to translate it in such 
cases by hue (e. g.. hue reverti; huc in 
urbem commeare, &c.) or bunc in locum 
(e. g., reverti, Cic., Rep., 6, fin.) ; so, from 
here, hinc. || Here below, his in terris: 
hac in vita. 

HEREAFTER, posthac : in reliquuw 


Sis cro o> Eerete oye orapeetoon 
Dg gre» ec esta 

and in agreement with Sales: to bs 
disturbed Call oxo ever, repent 


eam rem: 


us, &c. 
HEREDITAMENT, heredium. Vid. 
“ HEREDITARY property.” 
HEREDITARILY, hereditate : jure he- 


reditario. 

Ae naceg shcomras S pose eee An he- 
itary property, heredium; diminutive, 

herediolum: patrimonium @& inherited 

from a ay ok hereditari 


Preatei-nt A S emioes Clark filius regis in 
; filius regis 
Gages Wenn! bits Seal heres (Lis): 


sHEREFROM, ex eo (ea, &c.): inde or 

the relative unde (all marking the source 
from which an effect proceeds). To derive 
@ benefit or advantage herefrom, ex ea re 
utilitatem or fructum capere. 

HEREIN, in eo: hac in re: ed in re: 
intus : intra (within): ibi (herein; in this 
that has been mentioned). Herein he was 
wrong, &c., in eo peccavit. 

HEREINTO, in eum (eam, id), &c. 

HEREOF, ejus rei (of thts): ex ed re: 
ex eo (ea, from this): hine (hence): inde 
(thence), or the relative unde (all denoting 
the cause of an effect ; the source from which 
any thing proceeds, &c.): de eo, ea, &e. 
pear d jon; Minar] matter). To have no 

eof, ejus rei esse imperitum ; 
eam rem non didicisse: let the citizen be 
assured hereof, sit hoc persuasum civibus, 

HEREON. Vid. Herevron. 

HEREOUT, ex ea re: ex eo, ea: hine: 
inde: unde (as relative). || — Hence 
(from this place), vid. 

HERESIARCH, heresiarcha (ecclesi- 
astical, Sidon., Aug.). 

HE RESY, tome (ecclesiastical tech- 
nical term: it is used by Cicero hi in 
the sense of sect, school, &c.): * studia he- 
Tetica: Sh epee prave. 

Peg nth C, hereticus: feminine, here- 


HESI1 
facere or capere : to end herewith, in llud 
desinere. 


HERITAGE. Vid. INHERITANCE. 

HERMAPHRODITE, androgynos, or 
Latin (but more rarely), semimas BSE a 
hermaphroditus came into use in the 
ver Age, according to Pliny, 7, 3,3) ; ae 
circumlocution ; e. g., ambiguo inter ma- 
rem et feminam sexu (Liv., 27, 11, 4); in- 
certus mas an femina, or masculus an 
femina, sit (Liv., 27, 37,5; 31, 12, 6. 

HERMENEUTICS, enarratio aucto- 
rum (Quint., 1, 9, 1). 

HERMETICALLY, *tam arte (= arc- 
te) clausus, ut neque aeri sit aditus (after 
ie ga sit ventis aditus, Virg., Geor., 
4, 19) 

HERMIT, homo solitarius: eremita: 
anachoréta (ecclesiastical). To live the 
life as a hermit, vitam solitarius ago. 

-RMITAGE, secessus (general term 
for pl place of retirement): * casa hominis 


ELA, hernia (including the Greek 
évrepoxfAn and sree? Cels., 7, 18): 
Tamex (= xipsox#dn, Cels., %.). One who 
is suffering from hernia, cui intestinum 
descendit: ramicosus (Plin.) : herniosus 
(Lamprid.) 

HERO, on (bello) fortis: vir fortissi- 
mus: heros is never used for “a val- 
iant man,” but is frequently used of one 
raised above his contemporaries, and idol- 
rae woth @ party; e. g., heros ille noster 

oe tum in illo heroe esset ani- 
mf tlo) : heroes (of Plato and Aris- 

|| Demigod, heros. || Princi- 
vat ‘personage in a play, &c., per- 
sona prima. 
HEROIC, heroicus (but only of what 
belonged to “the heroic age,” etas hero- 
ica ; tempora heroica): fortis: divinus: 
major quam pro homine : plus quam hu- 
manus: incredibi : Magnus: invictus: 
fortis et invictus: animi magnitudine 
prestans: viro forti dignus. An heroic 
action, forte, incredibile or divinum fac- 
tum: facinus magnum. || Epic, herdus 
(Cic. ; of the verse, and the feet): heroicus 
(Quint). The heroic poets, heroici poete 

not found). Vid. Ertc. 

HEROICALLY, fortiter: animo forti et 
invicto. To die heroically, per virtutem 
emdri (Sall.). 

HEROINE, *femina fortis or fortissi- 
ma: heroina only as feminine of heros. 
Vid. Hero. 

_HEROISM, animus fortis et invictus : 


HESITANCY. Vid. Hesrration. 
HESITATE, dubitare (to be prevented 
by doubts from forming a decision ; abso- 
as er seed ptt by an infinitice ; rarely 
Lfermatively ; usually with a negation): 





fica ( 
ai); 19 dee boes hereticus (ecel. 
: to adopt heretical opinions, * ad here- 
tica studia deferri, delabi. 
HERETICALLY, heretice (ecelesiastic- 
- a *heretica quadam opinionum pravi- 
HERETO, ad id: ad hoc: ad hec, &c. 
(in addition to this) : preterea a (besides) 
insuper (over and above what has been al- 


ready stated, done, &c.). 
HERETOFORE. Vid. Formerty. 
HEREUPON. (1) In narratives, 

&c. (= upon this being said or 

eee hic or ibi (e. g., hic Lelius dixit, 
&c.): ad hee (to this, e. g., he replied, ad 

hee or adversus hee respondit). (2) 

This tte done, inde: deinde (or 

dein): exinde (or exin; all denoting the 

following of one event or occurrence 

another): tum (then): quo facto (okich 

raf done). || Upon this sabres 
e. By or meditate hereupon 

id Sh cogitare. 

HEREWITH, epee ier eh, Las 
monstrative pronoun, &c. To begin here- 
with, ab eo or ab ea re incipere, initium 





tari (to delay ; absolutely, or followed 
de an infinitive): hesitare (to doubt, hest- 
tate ; absolutely, or on account of any thing, 

ob aliquid or de aliqua re cunctari, to 
lay from consideration, like péd\ev: he- 
sitare, from want of resolution : cessare, 
‘om want of strength and energy, like 
psa ane cunctans delays to begin an 
the cessans, to go on with Pa ac- 
tion pope ear begun, "Dad ) Not to hesitate, 
non dubitare or non paseo (followed by 
an infinitive, or by quin. [0s> Non dubi- 
tare = not to hesitate, is is usually construed 
with infinitive in Cicero; but quin is per- 
missible; nolite dubitare, quin huic uni 
credatis omnia [Mil., 23, 67] ; it ts neces- 
sary, where dubitare is in passive, plea f 
ly participle in dus. Domitius thought he 
ought not to hesitate to risk an engage- 
ment, Domitius non dubitandum puta- 
vit, yt prelio decertaret, Kruger, 576, 


2). Idid not hesitate a moment to, egonon | 
habui ambiguum, ut, &c. (Brut. ap. Cic. | 


ad Div., 11, 11, 3): to make any body hes- 
itate, dubitationem alicui afferre, injicere, 


Why do we hesitate to confess, &c.1 ' 


HEY 


te tergiversamur, nec fatemur, &c. 





ter; nulla interposita dubitatione; sine 
olla dubitatione ; haud cunctanter ; ab- 


audére, &c.; also with dubitatio ; conficies 
erat et quidem sine ulla dubitatione aut 


I Pe aistactly 
tion, volvere ve to fee 
and without hesitation, plane et articulate 
— (Gell., 5, 9, of a dumb person who 
recovered the power of f aula 
nak tvered without hesitation, contle 
fluens or volubiliter fusa: an orator who 
without hesitation, orator vohubilis. 
HESITATINGLY, cunctanter: dubi- 
tanter: hesitans: hesitabundus. 
pHETEROCLITE, heteroclitus (Charis. 


by Catholic 
Church, secte quas .. Catholice obser- 
vantie ng-§ sincera condemnat (Cod. 
Theod., 16, 5, 12). 

HETERODOXY, *a doctrina —- 
recepta aliena decreta: *a vera Christi 
doctrind aliena formula (as doctrine) : 
* studium alienam formulam tuendi. 

HETEROGENEOUS, diversi or alieni 
generis : dissimilis (unlike). Things that 
are heterogeneous, diversissim@ res; res 
diverse inter se (Sail). 


predaggah 


ard pag oe ib 


the aze): this wood can not be hewn, res- 
puit hec materia secures. Hewn stone, 
saxum quadratum (hewn and squared). 
|| Cut down, vid. 
HEWE 


wood, li Hewer of stone, 
ga ( post-Augustan) ; quadratarius 
HEWING, czesio act, ligni, silves, 
Plin.): cesura (the ir in which the 


ge! 
coe omy at rh 





at: hey! what tis this, pray? hem! guid 
hoe est? ! is it that? at at, hoc illud 
| est? (c) rebuke or threateni: ing, eia: 
hey! would not be Atting, eia. haud 
sic 
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HEYDAY. Vid. Ixy. 

HEYDAY, s. || Heyday of youth, 
dos etatis: mtas florens: flos juvente: 
tetas integra: spatium integre etatis 
(youthful prime) : fervor adolescentiw or 
fervor juvenilis: adolescentia fervida : 
calidus sanguis (the hot blood of youth ; 
the last +, Hor.) : robur juvenile or juven- 
te: vigor juvente or etatis (youthful 
strength). 

HIATUS. Vid. Gap. 

HICCOUGH, s., singultus. 

HICCOUGH, »., singultire: singultare. 

HIDE, s., pellis (the skin as flayed off ; 
of men, and of animals that have a soft 
skin): corium (the thick hide of animals, 
the bull, &c.). [Vid. Sk1n.] To dress 
hides, pelles conticere (Cas.), perficere 
(Plin.). 

HIDE, v., abdere (to put a thing away, to 
hide; e. g., documents, tabulas) : condere 
(to deposit in a safe place): abscondere 
(to put away and preserve): reconders (to 
hide carefully and thoroughly): occulere 
(to conceal in anyway): occultare (to con- 
ceal very carefully and anxiously ; seldom 
tn negative propositions) : celare (to con- 
ceal the existence of any thing ; facts, &c.; 
opposed to fateri; e. g.,sententiam, iram): 
obscurare (to throw a shade over; e. & 
magnitudo lucri obscurabat magnitudi- 
nem periculi): abstrudere (to thrust away; 
to bury under something): dissimulare (to 
hide by dissembling; e. g. wegritudinem 
animi, odium). Jn. tegere et dissimula- 
re; dissimulare et occultare. Jo hide 
any thing from any body, celare aliquem 
aliquid (not alicui aliquid; but in the pas- 
sive celatur mihi aliquid occurs, Hirt., B. 
Alex., 7,1). To hide any thing in a place, 
ebdere aliquid in locum, seldom in loco; 
(2=> with the past participle the ablative is 
used, but sometimes the accusative (in tec- 
tis silvestribus abditos, Cic.; abditi in ta- 
bernaculis, Ces.; in silvam Arduennam 
abditis, Ces.); occultare aliquid loco or 
in loco (very seldom in locum, Herz., Cas., 
B. G., 7, 85, extr.); any thing under any 
thing, aodere aliquid sub aliqua re or in- 
tra aliquid (e, g., cultrum veste, ferrum 
intra vestem); tegere aliquid aliqué re 
(figuratively; e. g., nomen tyranni hu- 
manitate sud). To hide one’s self, delites- 
cere (to lie hid; of persons and things) ; 
se abdere in occultum (of persons) ; oc- 
culi, occultari (to be withdrawn from sight ; 
of things ; e. g., of stars; opposed to ap- 

arére). To hide one’s self or any body 
tn a@ place, abdere se or aliquem in ali- 
quem locum (not in aliquo loco; e. gi, in 
terram, in intimam Macedoniam); 77 the 
country, rus; in one’s house, domum; 
there, eo (not ibi) ; any where, aliquo (not 
alicubi); where, quo (not ubi); wheresoev- 
er, quuocumque (not ubicumque). [But 
figuratively, se in literas, or se literis ab- 
dere, Cic.]. Hidden under the earth, sub 
terram (not terrd) abditus (Cic., Tusc., 2, 
25, 60). Zo hide one’s self any where, is 
also delitescere in aliquo loco; se occul- 
tare loco or in loco (vid. above). To hide 
one’s self from any body, se occultare ali- 
cui, or a conspectu alicujus: to be hidden, 
latére; abditum latére; abditum et inclu- 
sum in occulto latére (the last three of keep- 
ing one’s self hidden). More hidden, most 
hidden, occultior, occultissimus (not abdi- 
tior, abditissimus, which are late Latin). 

HIDE AND SEEK. To play at hide 
and seek, * per lusum latitare; * per lusum 
latitantes (or -em) querere. 

HIDE-BOUND, cui pellis ita tergori ad- 
heerct, ut apprehensa manibus deduci a 
costis non possit (Col., 6, 13, 2), or simply 
cui pellis tergori adheret : * coriagine la- 
borans (coriago, Col. and Veget.). || Nig- 
gerdly, vid. 

HIDEOUS, insignis ad deformitatem. 
Vid. Horrisve. 

HIDEOUSLY. Vid. Horrrsty. 

HIDEOUSNESS. Vid. Derozgmrry, 
Uauiness. 

HIDER. || One who is hiding (in- 
transitively), by circumlocution (latitator, 
Augustin). || One who hides (transi- 
tively), occultator (Cic.) : celator (+, Luc.), 

HIDING-PLACE, latébra (a retired or 
obscure place, where any body may conven- 
tently ras concealed): latibulum (a 
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lurking-hole, into which a man must creep 
like a beast) : receptaculum (a receptacle ; 
e. g., of thieves). A hiding-place of thieves, 
furum receptaculum (after Liv., 34, 21) ; 
domus predarum et furtorum receptrix 
(after Cic., Verr., 4, 8, 17): furuim latibu- 
lum. To conceal one's self in a hiding- 
place, latebra se occultare: to drive any 
body from a hiding-place, aliquem excita- 
re latibulo. 

HIE. Vid. HastEn, intrans. 

HIERARCHICAL, sacerdotalis (relat- 
ing to priesthood, &c.). 

HIERARCHY, summi sacerdates, or ii, 
qui sacerdotium amplissimum habent (the 
chief priests) : collegium sacerdotum (a 
body of priests): amplissimi sacerdotii col- 
legium (Cic.) : *imperium or dominatus 
sacerdotum (priestcraft, as term of re- 

roach), 

HIEROGLYPHIC, hieroglyphicus : hi- 
erographicus (ate): literis Angyptiis scripe 
tus (Tac.). 

HIEROGLYPHICS, litere Egyptie 
(Tac., Ann., 2, 60, 3): litera hieroglyph- 
icw or hierographicw (late writers). 

HIEROPHANT, hierophanta or -tes 
(Nep., Pelop., 3; Inscr. Orell., 2361). 

HIGGLE. || To carry on a little 
, etail trade, mercaturam tenuem face- 
re (to be a small dealer): caup6nam exer- 
cére (to deal in a small way in provisions, 
but especially wine): *merces ostiatim 
venditare (to offer goods for sale at peo- 
ple’s door). || Chaffer, vid. 

HIGGLER, institor (general term) : cau- 
po (in provisions, but especially wine) : 
* qui merces ostiatim venditat. 

HIGH, altus (denotes the perpendicular 
height of an object, or the distance of its 
highest point from the surface of the earth ; 
hence, in expressions of measure, it is only 
this adjective that can be used): celsus 
(high in respect of others; of things which 
rise above the level of the earth, or abowe the 
usual standard): excelsus (towering high 
above others, remarkably high. All these 
are used figuratively when high“ lofty,” 
“ elevated,” but with this difference, that al- 
tus denotes loftiness absolutely ; celsus and 
excelsus, in comparison with less elevated 
objects) : editus: in altum editus (raised 
from a level or lower country ; opposed to 
planus; only of places, hills, and mount- 
ains): elatus (raised, lofty, especially of 
words, tones, elati modi, and then of 
ingenium): erectus (upright, standing 
straight up; then figuratively, e. g., high- 
minded): arduus: aditu arduus (high in 
respect of the lateral surfaces of an object 
which rises more in a perpendicular than 
in a sloping direction; figuratively, ardu- 
us denotes what is hardly, if at all, attaina- 
ble): procérus (stretched out in length ; 
grown tall, slim; opposed to brevis, Greck 
ebpakns, only of things which have attain- 
eilto their height by growth): sublimis (di- 
rected upward toward the sky, high in the 
air; of things which float or rise high in 
the air; opposed to humilis; figuratively 
= raised above the ordinary standard, ex- 
ceeding the ordinary powers of understand- 
ing ; able to penetrate more deeply into a 
thing): acutus (clear; of tone ; opposed 
to gravis; in which signification altus is 
not Latin, since altus sonus, alta vox re- 
late to the fullness, body, or compass of the 
sound; vid. Quint,, 11, 3, 23; Catull., 12, 
18): carus (dear, high in price): magnus 
(great, considerable, high in price, then 
high in its intensive strength and import- 
ance): amplus (high in dignity) : nobilis 
(high in birth and reputation): higher, 
also superior (upper, both in situation and 
in rank): very high, also prealtus: the 
highest, sammus (the highest, greatest, in 
respect of what is higher, in situation, rank, 
degree, &c.; opposed to imus, intimus) : 
supremus (the highest, uppermost, in re- 

ect of a lower; hence, also, the highest in 

egree or rank; opposed to infimus) ; the 
superlatives of the other adjectives may of 
course be used: the Most High (i.e., God), 
Deus supremus (the Supreme God); Deus 
optimus maximus (the best and greatest). 
In denoting measure, the Latins express 
high” either by altus, with the accusative, 
or vy in altitudinem (rd twos), with the 
genitive of the measure; e. g., to be fifty 
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feet high, quinquaginta pedes altum ease, 
or in altitudinem quinquaginta peaum 
eminére. 

A high mountain, mons altus, excelsus 
or arduus: an extremely high mountain, 
mons in immensum editus: a high hill, 
collis in altum editus; collis ‘aditu ardu- 
us: a not very high hill, collis paullum ex 
planitie editus: a@ place whose sitwation is 
high, locus editus or in altum editus: a 
higher place, locus editior er superior: 
of persons, trees, &c. [vid. TALL]: high 
water, aque magne (Liv. 24, 9): verg 
high water, aque: ingentes (Liv., 38, 28): 
to fall from on high, ex alto decidere: to 
rise or fly high in the air, sublime ((Q>* 
in sublime is not classical) ferri (general 
term); sublimem abire (general term, of 
living creatures) ; sublime se levare (of 
birds): to soar very high, altissime assur- 
gere (of the mind; vid. Plin. Ep., 8, 4, 3): 
to be high (of the weather-glass), * alte es- 
surrexisse or ascendisse: to lie high (aa 
a house), eminére; *in loco editiore ex- 
structum esse: high time, tempus sum- 
mum; temporis discrimen (with the idea 
of danger): itis high time, tempus urget; 
it is high time for you to go, * jam censeo, 
abeas: it is high time for you to come, ex- 
spectatus venis: when the sun was already 
high, multo jam die: a high price, preti 
um magnum: at a high price, magni pre- 
tii (esse); magno (constare): to buy at a 
high price, magno emere: to become high- 
er in price, carius fieri or venire (general 
term, to become dearer, to be sold for more) ; 
ingravescere, incendi (to rise, get up; of 
the annona; i. e., corn, or price of corn): 
to bid higher, * plus promittere (general 
term, to be willing to give more); contra 
licéri (at auctions): constantly to bid high- 
er than another (to outbid him), aliquo li- 
cente contra liceri: to bid too high, im- 
moderatius liceri in aliquaé re: to attrib- 
ute a high value to any thing, to place a 
high value on it, aliquid magni or magno 
ewstimare; alicui rei multum tribuere : 
to charge any thing high to any body, ali 
quid alicui magni inducere (as a service) : 
to be of higher value than any thing ( fig- 
uratively), prestare alicui rei (e. g., bona 
existimatio prwstat divitiis, Cic., De Or., 
2, 40, 172): high and low, summi et infi- 
mi: the highest magistrates, summi magis- 
tratus: the higher sciences, studia altiora 
et artes: the higher mathematics, * mathe- 
matica altiora (nown plural): ahigh style 
of composition, sublime dicendi genus: @ 
thing ts too high for me (excecds my power 
of comprehension), aliquid mente mea as- 
séqui or capere non possum; aliquid pro- 
cul est a mea cogitatione: a high opin- 
ion, magna opinio (e. g., men entertain a 
high opinion of his courage, aliquis habet 
magnam opinionem virtutis ; vid. Ces., 
B. G., T, 60; ef. Liv., 6, 6, 9, ut tanto de 
se consensu civitas opinionem, quae 
maxima sit, constantem efficiat: [45> 
alta opinio is not classical). Tu have a 
high opinion of one's self; to carry one's 
head high, magnifice de se statuere: to 
aim high (figuratively), altiores spiritus 
gerere (Tac., Hist., 3, 66,5): to hgve high 
thoughts, altum quiddam et sublime spi- 
rare (Sen. Ep., 16, 23). || The highest 
bidder, plurimo licens: to sell any thing 
to the highest bidder, ad licitationem ali- 
quid deducere (Ulp., Dig., 10, 2, 6): to be 
publicly sold to the highest bidder, sub bas- 
ti venire. || Ju the highest degree, 
maxime; multo maxime; quam potest 
maxime (e. g., maxime fidelis ; multo 
maxime memorabilis; multo maxime or 
quam potest maxime miserabilis ; but nev- 
er maximopere, which occurs only with the 
verbs petere, orare). 

HIGH-BLOWN. Vid. INFLATED. 

HIGH-BORN, generosus: generosa ab 
stirpe profectus: nobili or summo loco 
natus: splendidis natalibus ortus. 

HIGH-DESIGNING, altiores spiritus 
gerens (Tac., 3, 66, 4). 

HIGH-FLOWN, magnificus: ad mag 
niticentiam compositus (pompous) : infla- 
tus: tumidus (inflated): grandiléquus 
usque ad vitium (of a speaker, Quint.). 
High-flown language, sermo tumidus: 
oratio magnifica: a high-flown style, mag: ' 
niticum dicendi genus: to adopt a hig, 


HILL 
adhibére in dicen- 
Sorte dinar alt high j 


m expressions, 
am pullas et sesqui verba projicere 
(Hor., A. 


P., 97). 

HIGH- ZARTED, magnus et excel- 
Bus ; magnitudine animi prestans. 

HIGH-HEELED. High -heeled shoes, 
calceamenta altiuscula : cothurni (busk- 
ins worn by tragic actors, and then also 
by others, to increase their stature). To 
wear high-heeled shoes, calceamentis alti- 
usculis uti. 

HIGH-METTLED, calidus or acer 

us), 

HIGH-MINDED, superbus (proud): 
excelsus et altus: magnitudine animi 
prestans (lofty-minded). Riches make 
men high-minded, divitie animos faciunt. 

HIGH-PLACED, prestans in republica. 

HIGH-PRIEST, perhaps pontifex max- 
imus. The office of high-priest, pontifica- 
tus maximus. 

HIGH-SEASONED, bene conditus 
(well-seasoned, Cic., but figuratively ; male 
conditus, Hor.): ita conditus ut nihil pos- 
sit esse suavius (admirably seasoned) : 
* multum conditus. 

HIGH-SHOULDERED, * altis humeris. 

HIGH-SPIRITED, alti spirits plenus 
(Quint., 10, 1, 44). 

HIGH TREASON, perduellio (a crime 
by which the freedom of the citizens is en- 
dangered, or public security disturbed): 
crimen majestatis, or (later) lesz majes- 
tatis (the crime of him who violates the dig- 
nity, or disturbs the peace and security of 
the Roman people; e. g., by betraying one 
of its armies, by promoting sedition or u 
roar; and, later, by any offence against the 
sacred person of the prince; cf. Heinecc., 
Antigg. Rom. Synt., 4, 18, 46, sqq.). In 
the times of the Republic, the orators, &c., 
called “ high treason” parricidium patrie ; 
or used the general term scelus (opposed to 
pietas; cf. Cic., Sull., 2,6; Off., 3,21, 83; 
Cat, 2,1, 1, and 11, 25; vid. commentators). 
To be guilty of high treason, majesta- 
tem populi Romani minuere or ledere 
(against the state af Rome); patrie parri- 
cidio obstringi or se obstringere: to de- 
clare any thing high treason, judicare ali- 
quid contra rempublicam factum esse. 
One who is guilty of high treason, per- 
duellis: civium or reipublice parricida 
(Cic., Sall.); proditor (traitor): one who 
ts charged with high treason, perduellio- 
nis reus: majestatis reus. 

HIGHLANDS, * regio montana. 

HIGHLANDER, homo montanus (> 
monticdla, poetical). Highlanders, mon- 
tani (homines). 

HIGHLY, alte: excelse (rare): valde 
(much, greatly): magni (at a high price 
or value; e. g., facere, estimare; also, 
magno estimare ; the former conveying 
the general notion of valuing (= valuing 
highly), the latter laying more stress upon 
the large sum or price): very highly, per- 
magni, or, with estimare, permagno ; max- 
imi. Highly to be respected, maxime co- 
lendus: valde observandus: highly de- 
lighted, letissimus : letitia elatus or ex- 
sultans: highly honored, honoratissimus : 
to value any body highly, aliquem magni 
facere aaa admirari, suspicere (look 

to 5 id 

HIGHNESS, || Height, vid. || As ti 
tle: = highness, *tu, celsissime prin- 
ceps 

IGHWAY, via (lapidibus) strata (pav- 
ed road ; cf. Liv., 8,15, 9; in later writers 
{e. g., Eutrop.] strata only) : via publica: 
via, qua omnes commeant. 

HIGHWAYMAN, grassator: noctur- 
nus grassator. 

ae fee Mrrtu. 

, colli proper word for “hill,” 
any considerable pry ets ae 
nence) : clivus (the sloping side of a hill, 
@ gradual ascent): tumulus (a hillock, a 
natural or arti, ising of the earth, es- 
rect peta. sree ag had git 
grumus (any arti of earth, still 
less than a tumulus): locus editior or su- 
spiel (general term, any eminence): that 

or grows upon a hill, collinus: a small 
hill; vid. H1tLockK. 

HILLOCK, colliculus: clivulus: tumu- 
tus Syn.in Hini. . 
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HILLY, clivosus: tumulosus: monta- 
nus (in Cicero and Cesar of persons ; i. e., 
mountaineers, Varr., Liv., Ov.) : montosus 
(Cic.). A hilly district, regio aspera et 
montosa (Cic.); montana (plural adjec- 
tive, Liv.). 

HILT, capulus (of @ sword, the proper 


word). 

HIMSELF, (A) As nominative, ipse 
(2s ipsemet only in Plaut., Amph. Prol., 
10, 2 {ipsemet abiit], and plural ipsimet, 
Cic., 3 Verr., 1,3). || (B) In an oblique 
case: (a) by sui (sibi, se, or sese) alone: 
I have restored my brother to himself, red- 
didi fratrem sibi: to hurt himself, sibi no- 
cére : to forget himself, sui oblivisci: with 
himself, secum: (b) by sui and ipse: (1) 
If an opposition is to be indicated between 
the subject and some other subject, ipse will 
be in the nominative (or, in the case of acc. 
cum infin., in the accusative) : Junius ne- 
cem sibi ipse conscivit = he himself, 
and no other, did the deed; so Varius 
Quintilius se ipse in tabernaculo inter- 
fecit, Vell., 2, 71, 3; deforme est de se 
ipsum predicare, Cic. (2) If the oppo- 
sition is to the object, the ipse will be in 
the same case as the sui; aliquis sibi ipsi 
inimicus est, is an enemy to himself, not 
(as would be more natural) to another. (3) 
If, however, a strong emphasis lies on the 
subject, the ipse may remain in the nomin- 
ative, even when the cbject has an implied 
notion opposed to tt; and, in general, 
Cicero is partial to the retention of ipse in 
nominative [Zumpt, 696]; thus, ut non mo- 
do populo Romano, sed etiam sibi 
ipse condemnatus videretur, Verr., 1, 6; 
but qui potest exercitum is continére 
imperator, qui se ipsum (opposed to ex- 
ercitum) non potest? Manl., 13. Of him- 
self, ipse: sua sponte: ultro (e. g. polli- 
ceri, of his own free will). By himself, per 
se (ipse); per se solus; suo Marte, but 
always with reference to the original mean- 
ing of the expression: ( not proprio 
Marte. All= without the help of any other 
person) : solus (alone) : separatim (sepa- 
rately; opposed to “in conjunction with 
others ;” e. g., ludos et cum collégaé et 
separatim edidit): to live by himself, ee- 
cum vivere: to have found any thing out 
by himself, per se invenisse aliquid. To 
learn by himself, sine magistro discere: 
he had done it quite of himself, sua sponte 
fecerat: to recover himself, ad se redire. 
To deceive himself, falli. To vex himself, 
cruciari: to avail himself of any thing, 
uti aliqua re. A likeness of himself, sui 
similis species (Cic., Tusc., 1, 15, 34); 
sua imago (Plaut., Pseud., 1, 1,55). Tv 
be always himself, or like himself, semper 
suum esse (e. g., in disputando, Cic., Fin., 
4, 4, 10). 

HIND. || The stag, cerva. 
vid. || Servant, vid. 

_ HINDER, adj., aversus (turned away ; 
tn the back, not in the front ; opposed to 
adversus): posticus (what is behind any 

3 @. g., at the back of a house; op- 
posed to anticus). Hinder part, pars pos- 
terior: pars aversa; of the head, occipiti- 
um ; aversa pars capitis. 

HINDER. (1) || Delay; oppose the 
execution, &c., impedire aliquem (ali- 
quid) ; in any thing, ab aliqua re, and 
simply aliqua re (>>> never in aliqua re): 
impedimento esse alicui (alicui rei); in 
any thing, ad aliquid (never in aliqua re) : 
impedimentum afferre alicui rei faciende 
(general term): obstare or officere alicui 
and alicui rei alicujus (to be opposed to 
any body; obstare, simply to stand in the 
way of ; but officere, to be opposed to as an 
enemy ; e. g., alicujus consiliis obstare or 
officere) : retardare aliquem, in any thing, 
ad aliquid faciendum or ab aliqua re faci- 
enda, in aliqua re (to check any body ; e. g., 
aliquem a scribendo retardare ; ad aliquid 
fruendum) : interpellare aliquem, in any 
thing, in aliqua re (to disturb a person in 
the practice of any thing ; e. g.,in suo jure): 

iquem avocare, avertere, abducere ab 
aliqua re (to draw off a person from doing 
or attempting any thing ; to hinder him in 
> “ From,” with the participial substan- 
tive after “to hinder,” is rendered in Latin 
by né or quominus (rarely by an infin- 
tive), and, if a negation precede the verb, 


|| Boor, 
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by quin ; vid. Zumpt, § 543: I do not him 
der him from, &c., non moror, quominus, 
&e. 


(2) Prevent, prohibére aliquem ; from 
any thing, aliqua re; more rarely, a re 
(vid. Meb., Cas., B. G., 4,11); from doing 
any thing, né, quin or quominus, faciat ; 
where observe quin points to the re- 
sult, so that if “I did not hinder his go- 
ing” means “ I did not make any objection 
to it,” “ I did not try to hinder it,” we must 
say non prohibui né, or quominus profi- 
cisceretur ; for non prohibui quin pro- 
ficisceretur would mean, that “though 1 
tried to hinder him, he nevertheless went.” 
Of the unsuccessful non posse 
prohibére (quin) is more common (Kru- 
Ber, 575, after Haase ad Reisig., p. 579) : 
reer aliquem oe ot hy (to a by 

ing off ; to guard against): dehortari 
(to dissuade), after which verb the English 
“ from,” after “to hinder,” is expressed 


né or quominus, or by infinitive; vi 
Zumpt, § 543, sq., who says that impedi 


re 
and deterrére are sometimes, and probi- 
bére often, followed by infinitive: avocare, 
abducere aliquem a re (as it were, to call 
back, bring away any body from a thing). 
To hinder an enemy from << waste, 
Srom crossing, &c., hostem prohibére 
pak Pest to hinder any 

rom flight, am alicujus reprimere : to 
be Ried (to be interrupted or disturbed 
in one’s business), interpellari: to be hin- 
dered by very important business, maximis 
occupationibus distineri or impediri. We 
are hindered from doing any thing, prohi- 
bemur aliquid facere. 

HINDERANCE, impedimentum (> 
not obstaculum) : avocatio a re (to an oc- 
cupation, to business): mora (delay, cause 
of delay). To be a hinderance, impedi- 
menti loco esse: to be a hinderance to a 
person or thing, impedimento esse alicui 
or alicui rei, ad aliquid (> never in ali- 
qua re); impedire aliquem or aliquid, in 
any thing, ab aliqua re, or aliqua re only 
(73> never in aliqua re) ; impedimentum 
afterre, in or to any thing, alicui rei faci- 
end (of persons and things) ; obesse ali- 
cui and alicui rei (to be against a person 
or thing ; opposed to prodesse) [cf. To 
HINDER): it was a great hinderance to the 
Gauls in battle, that, &c., Gallis magno ad 
pugnam erat impedimento, quod, &c.: I 
will be no hinderance, nulla in me or per 
me est mora; nihil in me est mora: I 
will be no hinderance to his resigning the 
decemvirate, non moror, quominus abeat 
a decemviratu. 

HINDERER, morator (delayer; e. g., 
publici commodi, Liv., 2, 4); or by cir- 
cumlocution, qui impedimentum affert ali- 
cui rei faciende ; qui impedimento est al- 
icui rei, ad aliquid, &c. 

HINDMOST,. Vid. L 

HINDERMOST. } Sats 

HINGE, s., cardo (also, improperly, of 
the hinge on which any thing turns ; e. 
g., ubi alicujus rei [litium, Quint., 12, 8, 2] 
cardo vertitur; so tento cardine rerum, 
Virg., ZEn.,1, 672). Te take a door off its 
hinges, emovére postes cardine; postes 
a eardine vellere (Virg.) : a hinge creaks, 
cardo muttit (Plaut.), stridet (Virg.), 
Prov. To be off the hinges, perturbari or 
perturbatum esse; loco et certo de statu 
demoveri (of the mind, deprived af its self- 
possession, Cic.); de statu suo declinare 
(of persons, Cic.). 

HINGE, v. That on which any thing 
hinges, cardo alicujus rei, or ubi alfcujus 
rei cardo vertitur (Quint.) ; quod maxi- 
me rem continet (Liv., 39, 48, 2). 


re aatee (to touch it). 
T, 8., significatio (general term, for 
making it understood eS or what ped 


means): nutus (nod) hat Neale 


‘HIS 


6) plain hints, multas nec dubias signifi- 
cationes jacére (Swet., Ner., 37). If [had 
geen the slightest hint, the thing might 

ve been easily done, si innuissem modo, 
hoc facile pertici posset. 

HIP, coxa: coxendix. 

HIPPISH. Vid. HypocHoNpRIAc. 

HIPPOGRIFF, * hippogryps (cf hippo- 
centaurus, &e.). 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, hippopotamus 
(Plin.) : equus fluviatilis (Plin., 8, 21, 30). 

HIRE, s., merces; yearly, annua ( for 

ersons and things, as pay, wages for 

ire): vectigal (as the income of one who 
lets on hire). 

HIRE, v., conducere, with or without 
mercéde or pretio. Hired laborers, ope- 
re conduct or mercenariz. || Z'o hire 
one’s self out, se or operam suam lo- 
care (Plaut.); to any body, alicui; for any 
purpose, ad aliquam rem. 

HIRED, conducticius (of persons and 
things) : mercenarius (of persons) : (mer- 
cede) conductus: ({f conducticius and 
mercenarius are used in respect of the class 
to which the person or thing hired belongs ; 
(mercede) conductus, in respect of the per- 
son or thing hired, considered individually 
as to its state: thus domus conducticia is 
a house belonging to the class of those 
which are let on hire, as opposed to those 
which are private property (vid. Porc. ap. 
Suet., vit. Terent., 1, extr.); domus (mer- 
cede) conducta is a house which I have 
hired, in which I live as tenant: miles con- 
ducticius or mercenarius is a soldier be- 
longing to the class of those who serve for 
pay; miles mercede conductus is one 
whom I have taken into pay. 

HIRELING. Vid. HirEep (of persons). 

HIRER, conductor. 

HIS, suus (zohen it relates to the princi- 
pal substantive of the sentence ; i.e., to the 
definite subject or object of the verb 
to which it belongs itself): ejus: illius 
(when it does not relate to the principal sub- 
stantive of the sentence, and whenever the 
use of suus would create an ambiguity ; 
thus, accipiter cepit columbam in nido 
suo would leave wt doubtful whether the 
hawk's nest or the dove’s was meant: so 
Sextius..ad eum [Scipionem] filium 
ejus adduxit, i.e., Scipio's; suum would 
be ambiguous, Achwi Macedonum regem 
suspectum habebant pro ejus crudelita- 
te, Liv.; but suus is even here used when 
the sense of the passage sufficiently guards 
against the grammatically possible obscu- 
rity 3 of. Kriger, 407). 1. In a de- 
pendent sentence, suus is generally used 
when the ‘‘his” relates to the subject of the 
principal sentence, provided it could not be 
referred to the subject of the dependent sen- 
tence itself; e. g., tum ei dormienti idem 
ille visus est rogare, ut quoniam sibi vivo 
non subvenisset, mortem suam ne in- 
ultam esse pateretur ; sometimes, however, 
ejus is used in this case (vid. remark on 
ejus: illius), and very often ipsius, which 
should be regularly used when suus would 
produce an ambiguity; e. g., Ceesar mili- 
tes suos incusavit—cur de sua [=mili- 
tum] virtute, aut de ipsius [= Cesa- 
ris] diligentia desperarent, Ces. 

In the case of the accusative with the infin- 
itive, “is” is allowable, (a) if the accusative 
with the infinitive does not depend imme- 
diately on the verb to whose subject the “ his” 
refers; e.g. Siculi me sepe pollicitum 
esse dicebant—commodis eorum me 
non defuturum ; the accusative and infin- 
itive depends immediately on pollicitum 
esse, not dicebant: (() iy the pronoun re- 
lates not to the subject, but to the obj ect, 
aranti Q. Cincinnato nuntiatum est, 
eum dictatorem esse factum, Cic.; but 
here sui is correct and common (Kriiger, 
411). [53 In deperdent clauses with a 
JSinite verb : if the verb is in indicative, “is” 
ts used ; if in the subjunctive, suus: tan- 
gebatur animi dolore, quod domum ejus 

. reddiderunt nudam atque inanem, 
where it might be quod domum suam.... 
reddidissent, if the statement were not made 
asa fact. These rules, however, are nei- 
ther of them without exception (Kriiger, 411, 
412). = 2. In co-ordinate clauses (join- 
ed by “but, “and”") “is” is used; thus, 
when two ee are connected by ‘‘and,” 
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the second being referred to the first by 
“his,” ejus is used; but if the connection 
is by cum, suus is used ; e. g., Isocrates et 
discipuli ejus; Isocrates cum discipu- 
lis suis; so, too, Isocrates sine discipu- 
lis suis. (> 3. “ His,” in Latin, is not 
expressed unless there is some emphasis or 
distinction, or the notion of possession 
is to be strongly marked; e. g.,. not my 
book, but his, non meus liber, sed illius. 
His own, suus proprius: ejus proprius 
(when possession is strongly marked: the 
former, when the reference is to the princi- 
pal substantive ; the latter, when not): suus 
(when possession is either not meant, or not 
strongly marked) : [2g7~ suus is sometimes 
strengthened by the appended met or pte, 
and by the addition of ipse, agreeing with 
the subject or other principal word to 
which “his” refers; Crassum suapte 
interfectum manu, Cic.; swvitia, quam 
....In sanguine ipse suo exercéret, 
Liv., 7, 4. Sometimes the ipse is in the 
genitive, but this does not occur so often 
as Drakenborch [Liv., 7, 40, 9] thinks” 
(Z.), when the reference is to the subject ; 
e. g., Suum ipsius caput exsecratum, 
Liv., 30, 20, foripsum. His party, friends, 
&c., sui: to render to every man his due, 
suum cuiqye tribuere. [2° “On his 
part,” after a negative, nec ... quidem (e. 
g., sed nec Jugurtha quidem interea qui- 
etus erat, Sall., Jug., 51). 

HISS, v., sibilare (fg sibilum edere, 
fundere, or effundere are poetical) : stri- 
dére or stridére (to hiss horribly ; also of 
iron plunged in water, Lucr., 6, 149). To 
hiss and hoot |vid. Hoot}. || To hiss 
at, off, or down, sibilare: exsibilare : 
sibilis consectari, conscindere (éxoupir- 
te.v, to show dissatisfaction with any body 
by hissing ; to hiss at a speaker or actor) : 
aliquem sibilis vexare (Val. Maz.): e sce- 
na sibilis explodere (to drive off the stage 
by hissing ; to hiss an actor off the stage): 
ejicere, exigere (&k6idde, expinrecy 5 
general term, by hissing, whisiling, or 
stamping ; to cry down either a speaker, 
author, actor, or a play ; vid. Ruhnk., Vell., 
2.28. 3:3) Teri, Andr. ‘Prot. 21). Lobe 
hissed down or off, ejici, exigi (to fail, éx- 
ainxrewy) : to hiss at or down a piece or play, 
exigere fabulam: one who has never been 
hissed at, intactus a sibilo. 

HISS, sibilus: sibilum (of the 

HISSING, } whistling of the wind, 
&e., also of serpents, Ov.; and especially 
of popular assemblies, &c.): stridor (the 
angry hissing of serpents, gecse, &c.). 

HIST! st! or st! tacete (cf. Cic., De 
Or., 2, 64; Fam., 16, 24, 2). 

HISTORIAN, historiarum scriptor : 
scriptor, with or without rerum, or rerum 
gestarum : rerum explicator: rerum ges- 
tarum pronunciator (so far as he arranges, 
writes down, or relates facts and occur- 
rences): rerum antiquarum scriptor (as 
describing the affairs of times long past) : 
auctor, with and without rerum, or rerum 
gestarum (so far as he is used or quoted as 
authority) : (33° historicus denotes rather 
a person who devotes himself to historical 
pursuits, a reader or investigator of histo- 
ry, who, however, may also be a writer of 
history; cf. Top., 20, 78; Nep., Alcib., 11, 
Le not historiographus. An histo- 
rian of great name or accuracy, auctor 
gravissimus: an historian of no authority, 
of no great accuracy, auctor levis nec sa- 
tis fidus: the earlier historians, priores 
(vid. Walch, Tac., Agric. 10, 1, p. 178): 
the old historians, scriptores veteres or an- 
tiqui; (from context), veteres or antiqui 
only [S¥n. in ANCIENT]: future histo- 
rians, historiarum futuri scriptores. 

HISTORIC, nea (opposed to 

HISTORICAL, oratorius, quotidia- 
nus, &c.; e. g., genus historicum; sermo 
historicus). But the word is to be used 
cautiously ; the genitives historiw, rerum, 
will often help. Historical books (not li- 
bri historici, but) literarum monumenta: 
commentarii: annales: litere. Historic- 
al accuracy, historiew or rerum fides (his- 
torica fides only in Ov., Am., 3, 12, 44), 
To describe a person's character with histor- 
ical accuracy, aliquem ad historiw fidem 
scribere (Cic.), An historical painter, * qui 
res gestas, or res ex annalibus depromtas 
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pingit: to illustrate a subject by histortca 
examples, * ex annalibus depromta referra 
de, &c.: to pass from mythological to his 
torical times, ut jam a fabulis ad facta ve 
niamus. Historical painting, *res gestus 
pingendiars. An historical picture, pictu- 
ra (or tabula picta) rerum gestarum (af 
er Plin., 16, 33, 60, and 35, 4, 7). A dry 
narrator of historical facts, non exornator 
rerum sed tantummodo narrator (Cic.). 
“ Historical studies ;” vid. phrases wnder 
History. 

HISTORICALLY, historice. To state 
any thing as historically true, obligare ver- 
ba sua historica fide (Ov.). 

HISTORIOGRAPHER, scriptor rerum 
(gestarum) : scriptor historiarum. Vid. 
HISTORIAN. ; 

HISTORY. || A narration, narra- 
tio: diminutive, nerratiuncula: memoria 
alicujus rei or de re (account that is in ex- 
istence, or has been circulated; e. g., de 
Myrone memoria duplex prodita est). 
|| History = collected narrative of 
events, res or res geste: memoria re- 
rum gestarum: memoria annalium : res 
veteres: antiquitas (i. e., ancient history): 
literze (as far as contained in books or oth. 
er written d ts, especially as bearing 
on national customs and manners, Nep., 
Pref., 2; Pel., 1, 1): historia or historia 
rerum gestarum (mostly implying a scien- 
tific or careful treatment of the subject). 
Fabulous or mythological history, historia 
fabularis (Swet.); fabule. The Roman 
history, res populi Romani ; literee populi 
Romani; historia populi Romani. Uni- 
versal history, perpetua rerum gestarum 
historia (Cic.,, Fam., 5, 12, 6). An 
adjective with “history” should mostly be 
translated by a genitive with rerum ; thus, 
sacred, profane history, historia re- 
rum sacrarum, profanarum; o7, at all 
events, historia, quam dicimus sacram, 
profanam, &c. Grecian history, historia 
rerum Grecarum, or res Grecw only. 
To write a history, historiam scribere, 
componere, o7 instituere; rerum gesta- 
rum historiam complecti : to write the his- 
tory of his own times, scribere historiam 
earum rerum, que sunt ipsius etate ges- 
tw (Cic.): to write the Roman history, res 
Romanas, or populi Romani, historid com- 
prehendere, perscribere ; res Romanas in 
historiam conferre: to complete a history, 
historiam perficere, absolvere: to study 
history, historiew se dare: to be wl! read 
or versed in history, historias plures novis- 
se: to be very fond of history, esse magno 
studio rerum veterum: to heve no knowl- 
edge of history, nullam memoriam anti- 
quitatis collegisse. Well versed in ancient 
history, omnis antiquitatis peritissimus, 

HISTRIONIC, histrionalis: scenicus. 
Vid. THEATRICAL. 

HIT, v., icere: ferire: percutere (ice- 
re mostly by throwing ; e. g., fulmine ic- 
tus: ferire, by pushing, striking ; but also 
by missiles: percutere, stronger than ice- 
re, to strike a man such a blow as shakes 
him through and through): pulsave (to 
knock or strike either a person or thing ; 
of @ person, to strike him with hand or 
stick, to wound his honor by a blow): mul- 
care (to beat a man soundly with fists or 
clubs). To hit any body with a stone, ali- 
quem lapide percutere: to be hit by a 
stone from the wall, saxo de muro ici: te 
hit the mark, or to “hit” (absolutely), sco- 
pum ferire, or ferire only; collineare ‘e. 
g., quis est... qui totam diem jaculans 
non aliquando collineet? Cic.) : not to hit 
the mark, non ferire (of the person) ; deer- 
rare (of the thing shot or hurled) : to hit the 
bull's eye, medium ferire: you have hit the 
right nail on the head, rem acu tetigisti 
(Plaut., Rud., 5, 2, 19): any body is hit 
hard (as remark of another person), hoc 
habet (gladiatorial term). || To reach 
completely. To hit any thing (= to 
discove~ it by a@ happy conjecture), 
aliquid (conjectura) asséqui. You have 
hit it, recte! rem tenes! acu tetigisti 
(Plaut., Rud., 5, 2, 19). To hit (off) an 
exact likeness of any thing or any body, 
veram alicujus or alicujus rei imaginem 
reddere. T'o hit any body (by one’s words), 
tangere (e. g., quo pacto Rhodium tetige- 
rim, Ter., Eun., 3, 1, 30). To be hit hard 
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= to ve taken in to a great amount; col- 
toquial), probe tactum esse (Plaut. = to 
be well taken in). INTRANS. To hit 
against any thing, offendere in ali- 
qua re, or ad aliquid: impingi alicui rei: 
allidi ad aliquid [Syn.in DasH against]: 
incurrere in aliquid (to run against ; e. g., 
tn columnas, Cic.), To hit against any 
body, incidere atque incurrere in aliquem. 
| To hit upon (= to meet or find 
accidentally; light upon), incidere 
in aliquid. To hit upon the right word, 
aptum vocabulum ponere (in writing). 

HIT, s. || Blow, vid. That is a pal- 
pable hit! hoc habet! (term of the gladia- 
torial shows = “he has caught it this time”). 
A lucky hit; vid. “ Lucky chance.” 

HITCH, v. || Trans. J'o catch by a 
hook [vid. ro Hoox]. || IntRans. To 
hitch along (= hobble on), prorépere (to 
creep forth or forward, Hor., Col., Suet., 
Plin.; not Cic.): claudicare (to limp; 
properly and improperly): “to hitch in 
rhyme” (Pope), * versu claudicare (claudi- 
care, of lame compositions, both Cicero and 
Quintilian). 

HITCH, s. || Hook, catch, vid. || Sud- 
den impediment ; vid. IMPEDIMENT. 

HITHER, huc. Hither and thither, huc 
illuc (e. g., cursare, Cic.) ; huc atque illuc 
(e. g., intueri); huc et illuc (e. g., vagari, 
Cic.); tum huc tum illue (e. g., volare, 
Cic.). So huc illucque (Plin.) ; huc illuc- 
ve (Cels., 6, 6, 36). 

HITHER, adj., citerior. 

HITHERTO. || (a) Up to this time, 
adhuc: adhuc usque: ad hoc tempus: ad 
hunc diem (up to the present point of time 
ta which the speaker lives): (usque) ad id 
or illud tempus: ad id loci or ad id loco- 
rum (up to that point when past circum- 
stances are spoken of ; respecting ad id loci, 
vid. Fabri, Sail., Jug., 63, 6). Not... 
hitherto, nondum : adhuc non (the latter 
form opposes the present to the future em- 
seortirey & the verb will be in the present, 
perfect, definite, or future, If a past time 
ts referred to, ad id tempus is used: [>> 
non adhuc is not, as some assert, unclassic- 
al, Krebs ; cf. Pr. Intr., ii, 340). And not 
... hitherto; nor ... hitherto, needum, ne- 
que dum: neque adhuc (the latter if there 
ts the marked opposition between present 
and future, as pointed out above ; (>=? sel- 
dom et nondum). Nobody... hitherto, 
nemo adhuc or adhuc nemo: no... hith- 
erto, nullusdum: nullus adhuc: nothing 
... hitherto, nihildum: nihil adhuc or ad- 
huc nihil [vid. authorities in Krebs, ad- 
huc]. [Vid. Yer.) (@g> Hactenus, “up 
to this point,” “ so far,” is never “up to this 
time,” in Cicero or Caesar ; but Livy uses it 
in this sense [e. g., 7,26, 6]; so, also, Ovid. 
It is, however, classical and common in 
such a passage as “hitherto I have treated 
of,” S&c., with reference to the progress 
of a speech, &c., where, though it refers to 
space? the progress through that space re- 
quires time. || (b) Up to this place, (us- 
que) ad hunc locum: huc usque. || (c) Up 
to this point, hactenus. 

HITHERWARD, horsum (=huc vor- 
sum, comedy): huc. 

HIVE, s., alvus or alveus: alvearium: 
tec: (apium): also vasculum (small 
hive, Pallad., Jun., 7, 8); and, from con- 
text, domicilium: apiarium (Col.). Some- 
times mellarium (according to Varr.). To 
put bees into a hive, apes in alvearium 
congerere (Cic., Fragm.) : to keep the hive, 
alveo se continére: to make a hive, alvea- 
rium facere or (f) vimine texere: the door 
or mouth of a hive, foramen, quo exitus et 
introitus datur apibus (Col., 9, 7,5). To 
place hives on raised frames, three feet high, 
super podia ternis alta pedibus alvearia 
collocare (Pallad., 1, 38). 

HIVE, v., (apes) in alvearium congerere 
(Cic., Fragm., CEcon.). 

HO! eho! ehodum! (comedy, ho! you 
there! in questioning or scolding exclama- 
tions, commands, &c.): ho! (interjection, 
of astonishment). 

HOARD, s., acervus, e. g., eris, auri, 
pecuniz). 

HOARD, ., coszervare (to heap togeth- 
er; pecuniam, Cic.; the stmple acervare 
mot Ciceronian): construere (to pile up, 
divities, Hor. ; acervos nummorum, Cic.). 
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Jn. construere et coacervare (e. g., pecu- 
niam, Cic.) : undique conquirere (to hunt 
Sor it every where; pecuniam, opes) : 
condere (to put in a secret place for preser- 
vation ; aurum): seponere (to put aside, 
to ay by, espectally=to hoard for a par- 
ticular purpose; ad or in aliquid; quod 
ex istis... rebus receptum est ad illud 
fanum [sc. ornandum] sepositum putare, 
Cic.; pecuniam in edificationem templi, 
Liv.) : accumulare (to add more and more 
to a hoard already existing, addit, auget, 
accumulat, Cic.). 

HOARDER, accumulator (e. g., opum, 
Tac. ; not found elsewhere). 

HOAR-FROST, pruina (often plural, 
pruine, of @ thick hoar-frost). Covered 
with hoar-frost, pruinosus: pruinis obsi- 
tus (thickly covered). 

HOARINESS, color canus: canities (f): 
albitudo (capitis, Plaut., Trin., 4, 2, 32). 

HOARSE, raucus: somewhat hoarse, sub- 
raucus: to cry or scream one’s self hoarse, 
ad ravim usque declamare (vid. Lindem. 
ad Vit. Duumv., p. 12): to become hoarse, 
raucum fieri; irraucescere: to have made 
one’s self (talked one’s self) hoarse, jain 
raucum esse factum (e. g., rogitando) : to 
ask any thing till one is ‘sé, or to make 
one’s self hoarse with asking, usque ad ra- 
vim cere. 

HOARSELY, * rauca voce. 

HOARSENESS, raucitas (Cels., Plin.) : 
Tavis (but only in accusative singular, ra- 


vim). 

HOARY, canus. Hoary hairs, cani ca- 
pilli, or cani only: [23> canities, poetical. 
Hoary antiquity (poetical), antiquitas ulti- 
ma: prisca vetustas (alicujus rei; e. g., 
verborum, Cic.). Vid. Gray. 

HOAX, s., perhaps * lepidum quoddam 
commentum : * jocosa quedam fraus (aft- 
er jocosum furtum, Hor.): facinus lepi- 
dum et festivum (Plaut., Pen., 1, 2, 95). 
Vid. Trick, DECEPTION. 

HOAX, v., (egregie) alicui imponere (to 
impose on any body; general term): lu- 
dere aliquem jocose satis (Cic.): aliquem 
lepide ludificari (Plaut.): *lepido quodam 
commento imponere alicui: ludere ali- 
quem vafra arte (after Ov., A. A., 3, 333). 
Vid. To DEcEIvE. 

HOBBLE, v., claudicare (to halt ; prop- 
erly and improperly): to have a hobbling 
gait, claudicare. 

HOBBLE, s. || Limping gait, by cir- 
cumlocution : claudicatio (lameness, Cic.): 


\| Scrape, vid. 
HOBBLINGLY. Vid. Lamety. 
HOBBY, || Propr., arundo. 
HOBBY'HORSE. $ To ride a hobby- 


horse, equitare in arundine longa (Hor.). 
|| Improper. A man’s hobby, studium ali- 
cujus (his favorite pursuit): morbus et in- 
sania alicujus (if he pursues it recklessly, 
&c.; both of Verres’s passion for plate, or- 
namental furniture, &c.; venio nunc ad 
istius, quaemadmodum ipse appellat, st u- 
dium, ut amici ejus, morbum et in- 
saniam, Cic., 4 Verr., init.). Every man 
has his hobby, trahit sua quemque volup- 
tas (Virg.); sua cuique sponsa, mihi mea 
(Attil. ap. Cic., Att., 14, 20, 3): hic in illo 
sibi, in hoc alius indulget. To ride one’s 
hobby-horse, ineptiis suis plaudere (Tac., 
Dial., 32, extr.). Vid. “Favorite pur- 
suit.” 

HOBBY, (a sort of hawk), * falco esalon 
(Zinn.). 

HOBGOBLIN. Vid. Gosirn. 

HOBNAIL. Vid. Naru. 

HOBSON’S CHOICE. It is Hobson's 
choice, * potestas optioque, ut eligas, non 
est facta: *optio non or nulla datur: 
* nulla est eligendi optio. 

HOCK, s., suftrago (knee-joint of the hind 
leg of four-footed animals) : poples ( gener- 
al term for knee-joint ; of men or animals). 

HOCK, v., succidere poplites (Liv.). 

HOCUS OCUS. Vid. “ JuGGLER's 
trick.” 

HOD, * loculus cementariorum. 

HOE tian’ Goes Vid. FarraGo. 

igo (broad, and with a long 
handle, ‘ome ae Ov., used for clean- 
ing the ground, breaking the clods, &c.: 
the tron of the blade was curved; hence 
fractus ligo, Col., Poet., 10, 88: it had, 
probably, a narrower blade, a hoe, at the 
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other end): marra (post-dugustan ; near. 
ly =ligo; lata marra, Col.): capredlis (a 
two-pronged hoe, a fork for weeding ; from 
resemblance of its prongs to goat's horns): 
pastinum (‘furcum bimembrum,” Col. 3, 
18, 1; especially for weeding vineyards) : 
sarculum (with only one prong or blade - 
hence the most like our “hoe ;” used also 
for loosening the soil, breaking the clods, 
&c.): rastrum, or, diminutive, rastellus 
(with many teeth, rake; but also used for 
weeding, breaking the clods, &c. [3 
Not rastellum). 

HOE, v., sarrire: pastinare (to hoe over 
a vineyard, &c.). Go Poetical expres- 
sions are agros findere sarculo ; ligonibus 
domare or pulsare arva, &c. 

HOG, sus (general term): porcus (also 
as term of abuse): majalis (castrated). 
Hog’s (as adjective), suillus; porcinus : 
hog’s bristle, seta suilla: hog’s flesh, (caro) 
suilla or porcina: hog’s lard, adeps su- 
illus. To deal in hogs, suariam tacere 
CInscriptions). A dealer in hogs, negoti- 
ator suarius, or suarius, porcinarius only. 

HOGGISH. Vid. Brutisu, GLuTTON- 
ous, FILTHY, according to meaning. 

HOGGISHNESS. Vid. BRUTISHNEsS, 
FILTHINESS. 

HOGHERD, subulcus: suarius. Tobe 


@ hogherd, sues pascere. 


HOGSHEAD, * mensura major, quam 
hogshead vocant; or cadus: dolium. Vid. 
Cask. 

HOG-STY, hara: suile (Col., 7, 9, 14). 

HOIDEN, * puella proterva or protervi- 
or: * puella inculta, rustica, &c. 

HOIST [vid. ro RarsE, To Lirt vup.}, 
suspendere ac tollere aliquid (Ces.). To 
hoist up with ropes, funibus subducere (e. 
g., cataractam, Liv., 27, 28,10). To hoist 
sail, vela subducere: vela pandere (to 
spread out the sails). 

HOLD, (1) Trans. (1) To have 
seized hold of, tenére (in nearly all 
the applications of the English word): to 
hold any body by the cloak, pallio aliquem 
tenére : to hold gny body by the hand, ali- 
cui manus dare (in order to lead him) ; ali- 
quem manu retinére (to hold back with the 
hand). || To hinder the motion of a 
person or thing; to prevent its ad- 
vancing or falling, tenére: susti- 
nére: retinére: sublevare (to support, lest 
he should fall; “holding each other up,” 
sublevantes invicem, Liv., 5, 47, 2): toho 
(hold in) a horse, equum sustinére: hold 
me! (that Imay not fall) retine me! hold the 
thief ! tenéte furem! to be scarcely able to 
hold their arms, arma vix sustinére posse ; 
vix arma humeris gestare (Liv.); vix ar- 
morum tenendorum potentia est (Liv., 
21, 54): to hold one’s breath, animam conti- 
nére or comprimere. || To hold or 
keep up in a certain direction, 
applicare or admovére ad aliquid : to hold 
a bunch of flowers to one’s nose, fasciculam 
florum ad nares admovére : to hold a nap- 
kin before one’s face or mouth, sudarium 
ante faciem obtendere (so that the face is 
concealed) ; sudarium ad os applicare. 
|| To entertain, e. g., an opinion, 
sententiam aliquam habére: aliquid sen- 
tire. J shall continue to hold this opinion, 
de hac sententid non demovebor: to con- 
tinue to hold an opinion, in opinione per- 
stare, manére, permanére: to be better 
able to say what opinion I do not hold, 
than what I do hold, facilius, quid non 
sentiam, quam quid sentiam, posse dicere. 
I still hold my opinion, that we should do 
nothing except, &c., adhuc in hac sum 
sententid, nihil ut faciamus, nisi, &c. 
{Vid. Hoip, InTRANS. =to be of opin- 
ion.) || To hold together, continére 
(properly and figuratively; e. g., to hold 
@ state together, rempublicam continére, 
Cic.). To be held together by any thing, 
aliqua re adjungi et contineri ( properly) ; 
aliqua re contineri (figuratively). || T’o 
consider, vid. || To retain a liquid 
without letting it run out, &c., hu- 
morem non transmittere: not to hold wa- 
ter, humorem, aquam, &c., transmittere ; 
humor, aqua, &c., perfluit per aliquid (e. 
g., per dolium, cadum). || To keep pos- 
session of, tenére, &c, [Vid. Possess, 
Retain, KEEp.] || To occupy, have, 
&c. To hold an office, munus = sus- 
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tnére, mmere fungi; magistratum ge- 
rere: to hald the title of, appellari aliquem 
(e. g., regem); *aliquo nomine honoris 
causéd ornari. || To hold lands, &c. 
(as tenant), conducere (opposed to locare, 
fo let): to hold lands of a (feudal) supe- 
rior, preedium velut fiduciarium ab aliquo 
accipere. || Z’o restrain, vid., and to 
Hotp in. || To bind morally, tenére: 
to be held by a vow or promise, voto, pro- 
misso teneri (Cic.). [Vid. To Brinp.] 
|| Zo support what one bears, lifts, 
&c., tenére: gestare [vid. Carry]. To 
hold a boy in one’s arms, puerum in mani- 
bus gestare (TZer.): to hold any thing in 
one’s haxd, tenére aliquid in manu (Cic.) 
or manu (Quixt., Hor., &c.). || To con- 
tain in itoelf, continére (to hold in it- 
self, to contain): capere (to contain; of 
vessels, as a measure, &c.): an amphora 
holds twenty hemine, amphora viginti-he- 
minas continet or capit. 

MiIscELLANEovs. To hold a purpose, 
propositum tenére. To hold one’s tongue, 
continére linguam; but mostly tacére, 
silére [vid. “to be SILENT’). To hold 
one’s peace [vid. to be StLENT]. .To hold 
any body to his promise, que pollicitus est 
aliquis, exigere. To hold one’s course 
any where, cursum tenére aliquo; some- 
times tenére only. Fields which hold the 
water for a long time, agri, qui diu aquam 
tenent (Pail.). 

(IL.) InTrans. (1) To be firm or 
durable, continéri (to be held together, 
to hold firmly together; e. g., of a dam; 
as Ceas., B. C., 1, 25): tirmum esse (to be 
firm, durable, to withstand external im- 
pressions ; e. g., of a dvor, after Ov., Am., 
2, 12, 3): frangi non posse (not to be able 
to be broken to pieces): etfringi non posse 
(not to be able to be broken open ; of a door, 
&c.): non rumpi (not to burst ; of vessels, 
&c.): manére, non evanescere (to remain, 
not to fade; of colors). (2) To hold 
with any person or thing; i.e, to 
be on his side or party, stare a or cum ali- 
quo; esse or facere cum_aliquo; alicujus 
esse studiosum; alicui favére (to favor a 
person or party; e. g., the nobles): malle 
aliquem or a ke (to prefer a person or 
any thing; vid. Sen. Ep., 36, 3): I hold 
with those who, &c., res mihi est cum iis, 
qui, &c.: to hold with neither party, neu- 
trius partis esse (to be neutral). || Hold= 
hold good (of statements, &c.), aliquid de 
aliquo or aliqua re vere (verissime) dicitur 
(e. g., I don’t know that what I have said 
of Corinth does not hold good of Greece 
generally, quod de Corintho dixi, id haud 
scio an liceat de cunctaé Grecia verissime 
dicere, Cic.): hoc in eo valet, in eum ca- 
dit, or ad eum pertinet (is applicable to 
any body). || To be of opinion, &c., 
tenére aliquid (e. g., they hold that virtue 
is the chief good, illud tenent.... virtu- 
tem esse summum bonum). Often by 
aio (“say”), and “to hold that... not,” by 
negare (e. g., Democritus negat sine fu- 
rore quemquam poetam magnum esse 
posse, holds that nobody, &c.). 

Hop Back, || TRANs., (manu) repre- 
hendere (both properly and figuratively) : 
tonére: retinére: tardare: retardare: ar- 
cére: cohibére (Syn. in TO KEEP BACK]. 
To hold back from any thing, arcére ali- 
quem (ab) aliqua re (e. g., homines ab in- 
juria poena arcet); retrahere aliquem ab 
aliqua re (e. g., consulem a foedere) ; rev- 
ocare aliquem ab aliqua re (e. g., a sce- 
lere): to hold back one’s assent, retinére 
assensum ; to uncertain points, cohibére 
assensionem ab incertis rebus. || 7'o 
conceal, not declare, occultare: ce- 
lare, &c. [Vid. Conceat.] I will hold 
back nothing, nihil occultabo. || INTRANS., 
cunctari: tergiversari. JN. cunctari et 
tergiversari. Vid. ro LINGER. 

Houp FortH. || To hesitate, vid. 
| Offer, propose [vid. Hoxp ovr]. 
|| Declaim, ha rangue, vid. 

Hovp 1n, inhibére (to hold in): reti- 
nére (to hold back): sustinére (to stop) : 
to hold in the horses, equos sustinére, or 
(if in @ carriage) sustinére currum: to 
hold in the reins, frenos inhibére ; habe- 
nas adducere ; to hold in the breath, spiri- 
tum retinére : animam comprimere. 

Hoip or || Trans. [Vid. ro Keep 
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OFF.] || INTRANs., * procul se tenére: 
fugere or etfugere aliquem. 

Hop on. || J'0 continue or pro- 
ceedin. To hold on one's course, cur- 
sum tenére; also, tenére only. || Z'o last, 
tenére (Liv.; imber, incendium, &c., 
tenuit): obtinére (Liv.). Vid. To Last. 

Houp out (any thing). || Extend, 
prebére: porrigere (e. g.,cavam manum; 
of a beggar): ostentare (to exhibit; e. g., 
cavam manum): offerre (e. g., jugulum, 
one's throat to be cut). To hold out one's 
hand (to be caned), manum preebére ver- 
beribus (f). || Propose, offer (e. g, 
hopes, rewards), proponere (e. g., preemi- 
um, poenam, &c.). || InrRANs. J'0 hold 
out under oragainst any thing; 
or absolutely, (a) = endure, ferre: per- 
ferrre: tolerare (to bear with vigor and 
strength): sustinére: sustentare (to sup- 
port one’s self under any thing) : excipere 
(as it were to accept, not to yield to any 
thing): perpeti (to endure throughout, to 
the end): durare: perdurare (to last out, 
by exertion): perstare: perseverare (to 
hola out in a course of action): perma- 
nére (to hold out in a place): to hold out 
(against an attack of the enemy), hostium 
impetum sustinére, excipere: not to be 
able to hold out against the enemy, hostes 
or hostium impetum sustinére non posse: 
to hold out (of persons besieged), urbem 
retinére defendereque: the sailors could 
not hold out against the fury af the storm, 
nautw vim tempestatis subsistere non po- 
terant: to hold out till night (of besieged 
persons), sustinére oppugnationem ad 
noctem. || Z'o last, vid. 

Hop up. || Trans. Raise, tollere: 
attollere: levare: sublevare: allevare (to 
help up, assist, to support). To hold up 
the eyelid, palpebram manu levare ; one’s 
kaa, manus tollere; to heaven, tendere 
manus (supplices) ad ccelum: to hold up 
one's dress, vestem colligere: to hold up 
any body (who is falling), labentem exci- 

ere: holding cach other up, sublevantes 
invicem (Liv.). To hold up its head, ex- 
tollere caput: se erigere (both figurative- 
ly, Cic., Planc., 13, 33). || Inrrans. Z'0 
continue fair. If the weather holds up, 
si erit sudum (Cic.); * si serenitas erit. 

HOLD, s. ||Grasp with the hand, 
by circumlocution (prehensio not used in 
this sense). §2g— “ Hold,” with a verb, 
is often expressed by a simple verb: to take 
or lay hold of, to get hold of, prehendere: 
apprehendere : comprehendere : manu 

rehendere aliquem (by the hand): to get 

old of any body (= to get him in one's 
power), aliquo potiri: to lay or take hold 
of any body's cloak, &c., prehendere ali- 
quem pallio (Plaut.): to take hold of any 
body’s hand, alicujus manum apprehen- 
dere (general term); dextram alicujus 
amplecti or complecti (in a friendly way ; 
also as one making a request, &c.); ali- 
quem prensare (as a svppliant): to seize 
hold of, arripere; of any body's hair, ali- 
quem capillo; also, involare alicui in ca- 
pillum (to fly at it): a dog seizes hold of 
any body, canis aliquem morsu occupat: 
to seize hold of any body's beard, alicui bar- 
bam invadere (Suet., Ces. 71). The in- 
joue kept up with the cavalry by laying 

old of their horses’ manes, pedites jubis 
equorum sublevati cursum adequarent: 
to seize hold of an opportunity, occasionem 
or alicujus rei faciende facultatem arri- 
pere ; occasionem avidissime amplecti ; 
opportunitate or occasione uti: to keep 
hold of, tenére: to keep fast hold of, pressis 
manibus tenére aliquid (e. gs tortunam 
tuam): to keep hold of any body's hand, 
prensam alicujus dextram vi attinére (to 
prevent his striking, Tac., Ann., 1, 35, 3): 
the forceps takes fast hold of a tooth, forfex 
comprehendit dentem: to let go one’s 
hold of any thing, omittere aliquid (e. g., 
arma, habenas); manu emittere (to throw 
away); de (ex) manibus dimittere: to let 
go one’s hold of any body (=one's power 
over him), aliquem ex potestate sud di- 
mittere: to take hold of any thing (i. e., to 
blame it, &c.), arripere aliquid ad repre- 
hendendum (Cic., N. D., 2, 6). || That 
of which one lays hold, support, 
fulcrum : fultura: adminiculum (Ziv., 21, 
36, of what soldiers took hold of, to climb a 
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rock, &e.) [Vid. Suprort.] |] Prtson, 
custody, vid. || Hold of a ship (with 
all the rooms, cupboards, &c.), caverne 
(Cic., De Or., 3, 46, 141): alveus navis 
(the hull, the whole frame-work, exclusive of 
masts and rigging ; cf. Sall., Jug., 21). 

HOLDER. || Person who holds; 
by circumlocution with verbs under TO 
Houp. The holder of a bill of exchange, 
* creditor ex syngrapha. || Instrument 
that holds, retinaculum (holdfast ; any 
thing to retain or hold fast or back ; per- 
haps only in plural), If =“something 
that contains,” vid. CasE. || Z'en- 
ant, vid. 

HOLDFAST, retinaculum ( general 
term; vid. HoLDER: strong holdfasts, va 
lida retinacula, Liv.) : ansa or ansa ferrea 
(Vitr.; cramp, to hold two stones together, 
&c.): fibula (for holding two things to- 
gether). 

HOLE, foramen (any larger or smaller 
opening bored with a round instrument 
tapering to a point): cavum (a hole hol- 
lowed out in the ground, in a wali, &c.; 
e. g., a mouse-hole, lion's den, &c.): rima 
(a chink) : fissura (a cleft, greater crack or 
chink; perhaps also for a hole in a gar- 
ment, for which Juven., 3, 150, poetically 
uses vulnus): laciina (a gap, space not 
filled up; e. g., in @ pavement): lumen 
(the opening of a window, of a door, as op- 
posed to the drapery): fenestra (the open- 
ing of a window, as opposed to a window- 
shutter): vulnus (@ wound): gurgustium 
(a wretched dwelling). That has a hole, 
perforatus (bored through) ; fissus (cleft, 
slit up): full of holes, laceratus (tattered; 
of garments, &c.); foraminosus (full of 
bored openings ; late); rimosus (full of 
chinks); cribratus (full of holes like a 
sieve) ; rarus (porous, likea sponge). || To 
bore a hole, forare (general term, to 
make a hole in any thing): é deb ae (to 
male a hole through any thing, to bore 
through): terebrare (to bore with a gim- 
let or other such instrument): to bore a 
hole, foramen tefebrare or terebra cavare, 
|| Hole to creep out of (improperly), 
rima aliqua (e. g., rimam aliquam repe- 
rire, Plawt.). Vid. Excusr. 

HOLIDAY, dies feriatus (opposed to 
dies profestus, Plin., 18, 6, 8, No. 1): fe- 
rie. There are several holidays next month, 
sequens mensis complures dies feriatos 
habet (Plin.): to take a holiday from bust- 
ness, otium sibi sumere a negotio; tem- 
pus vacat ab aliqua re: to be able to take 
a holiday, habére otium: to be so far able 
to take a holiday from business, that, &c., 
tantum alicui a re sua est otii, ut, &c.: 
not to be able to take a holiday, otium non 
est; vacuitemporis nihil habére: to havea 
holiday, ferias habére or agere: [33> not 
feriari, though feriatus = otiosus, “ mak- 
ing holiday,” is classical, but rare. | || Lu- 
PROPR. 70 be making holiday, nihil agere: 
domi desidem sedére (to sit at home idle). 

HOLILY, sancte: religiose: pie: cas- 
te. JN. pie sancteque (e. g., colere). 

HOLINESS, sanctitas (the relative holi- 
ness of a place that is under the protection 
of the gods, or rendered sacred and invio- 
lable by some divine law; also of a person, 
either from his possession of any office that 
makes his person inviolable (e. g., royalty}, 
or from his moral purity and worth ; less 
strong than the English word :, [3° sanc- 
titudo is an old word, used by Cicero in 
sanctitudo sepulture, but probably from 
his purposely choosing a solemn and unu- 
sual expression) : cerimonia (the holiness 
of a god, or of a thing consecrated to a 
god, which obliges us to regard it with re- 
ligious respect and veneration ; thus, Ces, 
frag. ap. Suet., Cas., 6, speaks of sancti- 
tas rerum, cerimonia deorum, quo- 
rum ipsi in potestate sunt reges; 80 C@- 
rimoniw@ sepulcrorum, &c.): religio (the 
holiness of a place or thing, the violation 
of whichis a sin against conscience: though 
it descends far lower than the word “relig 
ion,” it sometimes, in philosophical lan 
guage, ascends nearly to the [heathen] no 
tion of it; e. g., religio est, que super! 
oris cujusdam natura ...curam c#rl 
moniamque affert, Cic., Invent., 2, 63, 
162; so cultus deorum et pura religio, 
Cic.) : pietas erga or adversus deum (pi- 
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; adversus, Cic.,, N. D.. 3, 21): Dei 
cal pits (ke holy worship of God): cul- 


tus 
ship and inward piety). JIN. ‘ 
titas (e. g., deos placatos efficit, Cic.); re- 
io cerimoniaque (of holy rites or wor- 
ye ; sanctitas et religio (Cic.); inno- 
centia et sanctitas (Plin. Cicero arrang- 
es the terms thus, que potest esse pietas? 
que sanctitas ? que religio?). To vio- 
late the holiness of a place, alicujus loci re- 
ligionem violare ; also, locum religicsum 
violare (Gic., Rabir. perd., 2,7): to vio- 
late all holiness (of sacred places and rites), 
omnes czrimonias polluere (Liv., 6. 41): 
to lose its character of holiness, religionem 
amittere (of a place): to take from a place 
tts character of holiness, locum religione 
liberare; locum exaugurare (of the sol- 
emn act of the augurs ; opposed to inaugu- 


rare). 
HOLLO! heus! GHollo! Syrus, hollo! 
I say, heus heus Syre, heus! inquam. 
In addressing a person indignantly, 
u ts better to add tu. Hollo! Rufio, have 
the goodness not to tell any lie, heus tu, 
Rutio, cave sis (= si vis] mentiaris (Cic.). 
HOLLO, v. Vid. Hatxoo. 
HOLLOW, adj., cavus (both “hollow” 
and “hollowed out”): concavus (concave; 
opposed to gibbus). Hollow teeth, dentes 
concavi (naturally, e. g., the tusks of a 
boar ; opposed to dentes solidi); dentes 
exesi (decayed ; opposed to integri): hol- 
low eyes, lamina cava (f); oculi concavi: 
hollow cheeks, gen concave (f). || OF 
sound, obtusus (opposed to clarus): fus- 
cus to candidus; also of voice). 
|| False, unreal, falsus: fictus: simula- 
tus: fallax: fucatus: fucosus (opposed to 
sincerus, probus; e. g., friendship). 
HOLLOW, s., cavum (general term): 
recessus cavus (hollow recess; deep hol- 
low ; e. g., of the situation of the chamele- 
on's eyes, Plin.): strix: i 
hollow on a pillar, &c.). , 
eavernula (Plin.). The hollow of the hand, 
vola (the natural hollow ; also of the foot); 
Manus cava or concava (as made ; oppos- 
ed to manus plana; e. g., in “to scoop up 
water in the hollow of one’s hand”): the 
hollow of a tree, exes@ arboris truncus. 
HOLLOW, v., cavare: excavare: ex- 
edere (to eat away ; of time making a tree 


, &C.). 
HOLLOWNESS. |j State of being 
hollow; by circu i || Hollow, 
vid. || Unsubstantial nature [vid, 
Emptiness]. To perceive the hollowness 
of an argument, vidére, nullum id qui- 
dem esse argumentum. 

HOLLY, ilex (Linn.). Common holly, 
*jlex aquifolium (Linn.). 

HOLM-OAK, ilex: ‘*quercus ilex 
(Linn.). As adjective, iliceus, iligneus or 
ilignus. A grove of halm-oaks, ilicetum 
Mart. 


Ne 

HOLOCAUST, holocaustum (Pruden- 
tius) : holocaustéma, -atis (Tert. ; both ec- 
clesiastical). 

HOLY, sacer (fepés; as belonging to 
the gods ; of buildings, places sacred to de- 
ities, even when not solemnly consecrated by 
the augurs ; opposed to profanus): sanc- 
tus (dyyés; placed under the protection of 
the gods; and, as such, guarded against 
profanation : fbi it either refers to the 
tnviolability of their persons, or to moral 
purity and innocence; of places, sanc- 
tus is wider than sacer, extending to what- 
ever must be and uninjured ; e. 

., walls, gates, might be sanctz res, 

ut sacer applies only to temples, groves, 
&c.: homo sanctus, @ pure, moral man; 
homo sacer would be one devoted to the in- 
Sernal gods, as @ punishment for his impi- 
ety): sacrosanctus (4 person or thing pro- 
tected from violation, &c., by 


technical term of the 


tribunes and other magistrates, whose per- 
sons were inviolable; though puasiaa' thee 


gard tothe Divine law of right and wrong ; 
also applied to divine things; e. g., tombs, 





HOME 


oaths, ceremonies, &c.). JN. sacer et re- 
ligiosus (uf things sacred to a god): pius 
(observant of the duties that relate to the 
gods, as well as pagetrcadi harm sprit 
try, parents, &c.): castus (mor pure, 
&c.): venerandus: venerabilis (deserv- 
ing adoration or high reverence). A holy 
person (morally), vir (natura) sanctus et 
religiosus, integer et sanctus; qui pie sanc- 
teque colit deos (Deum); pius erga De- 
um: a holy duty, officium sanctum (pre- 
served in its purity, held sacred; vid. Cic., 
Quint., 6, 26); officium pium (proceeding 
from a pious mind). They esteemed it a 
holy duty and acceptable service to, &c., 
(aliquid facere) et pium duxerunt, et diis 
immortalibus (Deo) gratissimum esse 
duxerunt. A holy day (vid. Hotrpay]: 
@ holy war, bellum pro religionibus sus- 
ceptum: holy writ [vid. BrsLe]: as we 
are told or taught in holy writ, ut sancte 
literw docent; sicut sacre litere docent; 
quod divinis literis proditum est. The 
most holy place of a temple, occulta et re- 
condita templi; sacrarium intimum; pen- 
etralia (plural): adytum (Greek). I hold 
his memory holy, ejus mihi memoria sa- 
crosancta est: to look upon any thing as 
holy, aliquid sanctum or sanctissimum ha- 
bére: very holy, aliquid summa czrimo- 
nia colere (e. g., a chapel, sacrarium): to 
swear by all that is holy, persancte jurare : 
to keep holy, religiose agere or celebrare 
(e. g., dies festos). || Holy Cross day, 
dies, quo Christi crux constituta est, ab 
omnibus Christianis religione celebran- 
dus (celebratus, &c., after Plin. Ep., 10, 
103). To make or declare any thing holy ; 
vid. To CONSECRATE, TO DEDICATE. 

HOLY GHOST, Spiritus Sacer. The 
Holy Ghost dwells in any body, Deus se- 
cum est, intus est (Sen. ; but better to keep 
Spiritus Sacer in Christian theology). 

HOLY WATER, aqua lustralis (#). 
Court holy water, verba inania or mera; 
or verba only (e. g., verba istec sunt). 

HOMAGE. || Props. (In feudal law) 
*necessitudo clientéle (as duty), or * ho- 
magium, quod dicitur (to make the passage 
intelligible); * sacramentum, quod patro- 
no (or domino feudi) dicitur. To pay 
homage, * sacramentum patrono (or dom- 
ino feudi) dicere or in obsequium alicu- 
jus jurare (Just.): to owe homage to any 
body, * clientél# necessitudine obligatum 
esse alicui or * vasallum (or feudatorium) 
esse alicujus. ||Impropr. As due toa 
sovereign; by circumlocution. To pay 
homage to (a king) [vid. “to swear FE- 
ALTY to”]; in obsequium alicujus jurare 
(Just., 13, 2, 14); aliquem venerantes re- 
gem consalutare (of bowing the knee, &c., 
Tac., Ann., 2, 56, 3; of a single person, 
use salutare (cf. Cic., Att., 14, 12, 2], and 
of course the singular of the participle). 
(>> More phrases in FEatty. || Fic. 
Respect, veneration, &c. (paid to a 
person or thing), observantia: reveren- 
tia: veneratio [S¥N. in REVERENCE]. To 
pay homage to any body, aliquem sanctis- 
sime or summa observantia colere; rev- 
erentiam alicui habére, prestaré, or ad- 
versus aliquem adhibére ; veneratione al- 
iquem proséqui (Tac.) ; to any thing, ali- 
quid sanctum or sanctissimum habére, or 
summa ce#rimonia colere. Homage is 
due to any thing, aliquid habet veneratio- 
nem justam (Cic. ; also such homage, tan- 
tum venerationis ; habet aliquid reveren- 
tiam, Quint.). . 

HOMAGER, *vasallus, *feudatorius 
(both as technical term): clientélw neces- 
situdine obligatus alicui. 

HOME, s., domus (the house ; hence the 
Samily, &c., but not in the full sense of our 
word “home.” Also home= country): pa- 
tria (native land). Jn. domus et patria; 
sedes et domicilium (dwelling-place, resi- 
dence), At home, domi; inter suos (among 
one’s own friends): to be at home (= coun- 
try), domi or in patriA esse: to leave one’s 
home (= country), domum et propinquos 
relinquere : to return home, domum or in 

triam redire; ad larem suum reverti: 

ward), domum: from home, domo: 
at home, domi (which also takes the geni- 
tives, mes, tue, sue, nostr2, vestra, ali- 
ene. But if another adjective, or @ geni- 


tive of the possessor, be added, it is more 





same manner, domum and domo take those 
pronouns without a preposition, and do- 
mum is also very used with @ 
genitive, without the preposition in or ad; 
vid. Zumpt, § 410): to remain at home, 
domi manére, remanére (to remain in the 
house, at home, when the others go out): 
domi, or domo se tenére, or se retinére, 
domi attineri (to keep one’s self at home) : 
publico carére or se abstinére: in publi- 
cum non prodire (not to appear in public, 
or to do so very seldom) : domi sedére, also 
with desidem (to sit inactive at home, 


servare (not to go out of the nest ; playful- 
ly for, always to stay at home, Hor. Ep., 1, 
10, 6): not to go from home, domo non 
excedere or non egrédi: not to stir a step 
from home, domo pedem non efferre : 
necspd wei? ded Mlordprac bop 
almost always at home, rarus egressu (T: 

sans, 15,55 A). wal to Be ate to FORE 
at home, durare in edibus non posse: go 
home! in vestra tecta discedite ! ails do: 
mum! to return home, ad larem suum re- 
verti: ri les is at a pater wm 
intus est (says a son in front of the 
house) : to be at home, domi suze esse: he 
is not at home, est foris: to dine from 
home, coenare foras: to drive, expel from 
home, aliq domo expellere ; aliquem 
foras protrudere : to be at home any where, 
aliquo loco sedem ac domicilium habére 
(properly, to have one’s habitation any. 
where) : in aliquo loco habitare (properly, 
to dwell in a place; figuratively =to stay 
constantly in a place; e. g., in the forum, 
in foro; but figuratively, only = to be con- 
stantly occupied with any thing, to make 
any thing one’s chief study; vid. Cic., De 
Or., 2, 38, 160; De Legg., 3, 6,15; there- 
fore not=to be at home; i. e., well versed 





rii fumus alieno 
|| To return home, 
domum se convertere; domum reverti 
or redire. || To fetch home, domum 
ferre or referre aliquid (things); domum 
deducere aliquem: adversum ire alicui 
(to go to meet him and conduct him home). 
| To go kome, domum ire, or redire, 
or reverti (general term): domum abire 
(from a place): in sua tecta discedere (of 
a great number who disperse to their vari- 
ous homes): to send (or make any body go) 
home, dimittere (tg dismiss an bled 
multitude or soldiers). |'To bring home, 
domum referre (general term): domum 
deducere (to accompany or lead any body 


). 

HOME, adv., domum (a : at 
home, domi. [Vid. Home, s.] || proper. 
Any thing comes home to me, aliquid mea 
multum (magni, vehementer, &c.) inter. 
est (concerns me greatly); aliquid vehe- 
menter (Cel. ap. Cic.) ad me pertinet, or 
me attingit ad meque pertinet (Cic.; re- 
lates to, touches, affects me) ; aliquid in me 
cadit or convénit (és applicable to me): a 

i e, &c., comes home to me, sermo 
nos tangit: to feel that any thing said 
comes home to us, sibi dictum putare or 
sentire: to press any body home, etiam at- 





Tac. ; vulnus 
alte adigere, Virg., 22n., 10, 850) : ferire 
vitalia (Quint. ; of a@ student of 
oratory to make home thrusts) : plagam mcr- 
ee eee 


HOME 


HONE 


Circ.) : probe percutere aliquem (to strike | dis (e. g., forma ingenii, very homely ; of 


him severe blows, Com., Plaut.) (vid. “to 
make Home (adj.) thrusts:” to drive 
any thing home, #iquid quanto maximo 
possum ictu adigere (e. g., fabrile scal- 
prum, Liv., 27, 49): to drive a nail home, 
*clavum quanto maximo possum mallei 
ictu adigere (after Liv., 27, 49) or clavum 
adigere only (clavum pangere= fiz in a 
nail). 

HOME, adj. A home thrust, plaga gra- 
vis (severe blow; also in oratory); plaga 
mortitera (mortal wound); vulnus alte 
adactum ({. Virg.. Zin. 10, 850). To 
make home thrusts, petere aliquem vehe- 
menter (to make a vigorous attack, Cic., 
Or., 68, fin., comparing a gladiator with 
an orator ; hence may be used, improperly, 
of attacking with words); recte petere 
(Quint. 9, 4,8; of making a scientific 
blow or thrust in the palestra, &c.); peti- 
tionem ita conjicere, ut vitari non posse 
videatur (properly or improperly, Cic., Ca- 
til, 1, 6); ferire vitalia (of an orator, 
Quint., 5, 12, 22): to parry home thrusts, 
tueri Vitalia (Quint., 2b.) ; petitionem ita 
conjectam ut vitari non posse videatur, 
etfugere (Cic.; or vitare, declinare, &c.). 
Any thing is @ home thrust, aliquid pla- 
gam gravem facit (e. g., oratio, Cic., Or., 
68, fin.). Any body has received a home 
thrust, habet or hoc habet (gladiatorial 
technical term). 

HOME-BAKED, panis cibarius, or ple- 
beius (household bread), or * domi coctus: 
panis tocacius (baked on the hearth; i. e., 
tn the ashes, Isid., Orig., 20, 2, 15). 

HOME-BORN. || Native, natural, 
vid. || Domestic, vid., and HomE-BRED. 

HOME-BOUND, domum or patriam re- 
diens. 

HOME-BRED, domesticus (found, er- 
isting, bred, &c., in our own country ; op- 
posed to foreign, externus, adventicius ; 
and also of persons; opposed to alienigé- 
na; also=born in or belonging to our 
own family). JN. domesticus et intesti- 
nus: vernaculus (properly, adjective from 
verna [slave born in the family); but es- 
pecially = domestic, truly Roman, &c.; op- 
posed to peregrinus). JN. domesticus ac 
vernaculus (e. g., crimen; opposed to de 
provincia apportatum): * domi atque in- 
tra privatos parietes educatus (educated 
at home ; opposed to one sent to a public 
school, &c.): nostras (ours, as having its 
origin in our’ country; of persons or 
things ; nostrates philosophi, our home- 
bred philosophers ; nostrates facetiea ; both 
Cic.). Home-bred evils, mala domestica, or 
domestica et intestina, or domestica et 
vernacula: our genuine home-bred virtues, 
genuine domesticeque virtutes (Cic.). 
If=rustic, unpolished, &c., vid. 

HOMELESS, patria carens (general 
term): profiigus (that wanders about in 
flight): extorris, with and without patria, 
patria et domo (one who, being driven 
baie his native land, has no longer a 

e). To be home less, patria or domo 
patridque carére. 

HOMELINESS, no exact term, sometimes 
rusticitas or (if with praise) rusticitas an- 
tiqua (the homely simplicity of our fathers, 
Plin. Ep., 1,14, 4); inconditum genus (e. 
g., dicendi, without artificial arrangement, 
&c.): @ certain homeliness, subagreste 
quiddam or subagreste quiddam plane- 
que subrusticum (Cic.; the latter with 
more of fault implied). 

HOMELY, adj., subagrestis or subrus- 
ticus (Freund, surrusticus ; both Cic. ; 
of what approaches to rusticity): tenuis 
(slight ; e. g., esca, cibus). JN. tenuis et 
simplex (of what is provided with little ex- 
pense or trouble, &c.); tenuis et angustus 
(with reference to a scanty supply ; e. g., Ve- 
naingenii, Quint.) : tenuicults (Cic. ; very 
slight, &c.; e. g., apparatus, Cic.; of a 
meal): vernaculus (opposed to peregrinus, 
&c.). JN. antiquus et vernaculus (what 
was in old times characteristic of our cown- 
try, &c.): inconditus (not artificially ar- 
ranged; e. g., genus dicendi, Cic.; car- 
mina [militum], Liv., 40, 20): inornatus 
(unadorned ; of persons and of style; both 
Cic.). JN. tenuis et inornatus (of style) : 
rudis (uninstructed, untaught, unpractic- 
ed). JIN. Bo aa impolitus et plane ru- 





Cato's speeches, Cic.): incultus (without 
cultivation, or the habits or polish of civil- 
ized life): sobrius (e. g., mensa sobria, 
homely fare, a frugal table). 

HOMELY, adv., incondite : rustice : in- 
ornate: inculte or inculte atque horride 
(e. g., dicere) : subrustice (Gell. ; but Cic- 
ero uses the adjective). 

HOME-MADE, domesticus or vernacu- 
lus (opposed to peregrinus, made or pro- 
duced in our own country) : * domi factus 
(made at home). 

HOMESICK. || Zo be or become 
homesick. Iam homesick, miserum me 
desiderium tenet domis (in Cicero, ur- 
bis); domus subit, desideriumque loco- 
rum (Ov., Trist., 3, 2, 21); *capit me 
desiderium domis cr patriw: to be very 
homesick, * desiderio domis or patrie fla- 
grare; *desiderio domis or patrie tabes- 
cere. 

HOMESPUN. || Manufactured at 
home, domesticus: nostras (having its 
origin in our own country ; so “our home- 
spun youths,” nostrates adolescentes, aft- 
er nostrates philosophi, Cic.). || Home- 


ly, vid. 

HOMESTALL, 2|| Mansion, vid. 

HOMESTEAD. ¢ || Original resi- 
dence, sedes majorum : sedes solumque 
suum: incunabula (with genitive, or mea, 
nostra, sua, &c.). 

HOMEWARD, domum (toward one’s 
house or one's country): in patriam (to- 
ward one’s country ; €. g., revertere, redi- 
re, revocari, &c.). 

HOMICIDE, hominis cdes, or, from 
context, cedes only: homicidium (post- 
Augustan, Quint., Plin.): mors alicui sed 
non per scelus illata (after Cic., Mii., 7, 
17; to distinguish it from the crime of 
murder). To be guilty of homicide, homi- 


“nis ceedem facere ; hominem cedere, in- 


terficere. To be only guilty of homicide 
(not of murder), tantum homicidam esse 
(Sen., though not in our sense) ; perhaps 
mortem alicui, sed non per scelus, inter- 
re (mortem per scelus inferre, Cic., Mil., 
7, 17): to be put on his trial for homicide, 
homicidii accusari (Quint.). 

HOMICIDE (the person), homicida: 
qui hominem interfecit, &c. (vid. preced- 
ing word): * qui mortem alicui, sed non 
per scelus intulit. 

HOMICIDAL, by genitive, homicide, 
&c.: (o> homicidarius, very late, Auct. 
Paneg. ad Constant. 

HOMILY. Vid. Sermon. 

HOMC:OPATHIC, * homeopathicus. 
A homeopathic doctor, * medicus homao- 

athicus ; * medicus similia morbis adhi- 
ens remedia, 

HOMCEOPATHY, * homeopathia: * ea 
medendi ratio, que similia morbis adhi- 
bet remedia. 

HOMOGENEAL, ne generis : 

HOMOGENEOUS, eodem genere. 

HOMOGENEITY, ratio par; idem ge- 


nus. 

HOMONYMOUS, homonymus (Quint., 
8, 2,13; hc, que homonyma vocantur), 
or by circumlocution with eodem nomine. 

HOMONYMY, by circumlocution with 
lomonymus (adjective), or eodem esse 
nomine. 

HOMOOUSIAN, homoiisius (dp00r'ct0s, 
homoiisiam predicans Trinitatem, Hie- 
Ton.). 

TONE, cos (genitive, cotis). 

HONEST. || Upright, guileless, 
&c., bonus: probus; sanctus [S¥N. in 
HONORABLE] : sincerus (properly, with- 
out strange or foreign addition; hence 
pure, genuine ; opposed to fucatus): ve- 
rus (true ; opposed to falsus, simulatus). 
Jn. sincerus atque verus: incorruptus 
(uncorrupted ; opposed to corruptus ; these 
three of persons and things): candidus 
(pure; of character): simplex (plain, 
straightforward, simple): integer (not in- 
fluenced by any corrupt motive, impartial ; 
these three of persons): apertus (open, not 
dissembling). JN. apertus et simplex, 
An honest friend, ex animo amicus ; ami- 
cus fidus: an honest man, vir bonus or 
probus; homo integer, or innocens, or 
religiosus ; homo sine fuco et fallaciis 
(straightforward and honest) ; homo aper- 
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te vcjuntatis, simplicis ingenii, veritatis 
amicus; homo antiqua fide ; vir minime 
fallax: any body looks like an honest man, 
alicujus probitatem ex ore ac fronte ejus 
cognoscere potes (after Cic., Fat., 5, 10) : 
an honest, simple-minded man, homo anti- 
quus (hence easily taken in): an honest 
judgment, judicium incorruptum. ||Hon- 
orable, &¢., vid... 

HONESTLY, probe: integre: sancte: 
recte (with moral rectitude) : ‘sine fraude: 
sine fuco et fallaciis (without pretence and 
trickiness) : simcere: vere: candide: sim- 
pliciter : genuine : aperte : fideliter: ex 
animo: ex animi sententid: sincera fide: 
sine dolo: sine fraude (in a guileless, up 
right, sincere manner): honestly? bona 
fide? (e. g., are you in earnest ?): to act 
honestly, sincere, ex animo, sincera fide 
agere ; with any body, * sine fraude agere 
cum aliquo: to confess honestly, aperte et 
ingenue confiteri : to judge honestly, incor- 
rupte et integre judicare : to speak honest 
ly, loqui sincere, sine dolo or fraude: J 
will tell you honestly my own opinion, quid 
ipse sentiam vere, ingenue, aperte, ex an- 
imi sententid dicam: to speak honestly, ne 
mentiar; si queris, or queeritis, or queeri- 
mus; si verum scire vis; ut ingenue or 
aperte dicam, 

HONESTY, probitas: integritas: sanc- 
titas (moral purity) : innocentia (blameless 
life): fides (fidelity). JN. integritas et 
fides: sinceritas (candor, guilelessness) : 
probitas et ingenuitas: simplicitas (plain- 
ness, straightforwardness, in behavior) : 
animus apertus (open-heartedness). 
Honestas is more than the English hones- 
ty = virtue as displaying itself in virtuous 
and noble sentiments, Did. It may, howev- 
er, be used for it when “ honesty” is used in 
a very strong sense. 

HONEY, mel: strained honey, mel li- 
quatum : refined honey, mel purum; mel 
quod nullam habet spurcitiem: impure 
honey, mel inquinatum: of or like honey, 
melleus (e. g., sapor, color) : seasoned with 
honey, mellitus: belonging to honey, mel- 
larius: to make or prepare honey, mel fa- 
cere or conficere; mellificare: to take 
honcy, mel eximere, demetere ; favos de- 
metere: his speech is sweeter than honey, 
oratio ejus melle dulcior fiuit ; loquenti 
illimella protluunt. My honey! mea mel- 
lilla! (Plaut.): mea mellitula! (Appul.): 
mi mellite! (to a husband, M. Aur. ap. 
Front.). Honey-bee, apis melliticans or 
qux mellificio studet ((5y > mellifera, ) 

HONEY-COMB, favus. To build, make, 
&c., @ honey-comb, favum fingere (Cic., 
Varr.). The cells of a honey-comb are hex- 
agonal, (favi) singula cava sena latera ha- 
bent, Bees make a honey-comb with many 
waxen cells, apes favum fingunt multica- 
vatum e cera (Varr., R. R., 3, 16, 24). 

HONEYED, mellitus: dulcedine mel- 
losa (late). To give honeyed words with 
bitterness in their hearts, in melle site sunt 
linguz aliquorum, lacteque; corda felle 
sunt lita (Plaut.). 

HONEY-SUCKLE, *lonicera (Linn.) 
The common heney-suckle, *lonicera peri- 
clyménum, ‘ 

HONEYWORT, * sison (Linn., * sison 
amomum, hedge honeywort ; * sison sege- 
tum, corn honeywort). 

HONOR, v., honorare: ornare: deco- 
rare: proséqui (by giving outward dem- 
onstrations by any thing, aliqua re): ho- 
nestare (to confer a permanent mark of hon- 
or upon any body) : revereri aliquem : rev- 
erentiam adhibére adversus aliquem : 
reverentiam prestare alicui (by showing 
due respect): observare: observantia co- 
lere : officiis proséqui (general term, by ex- 
ternal signs of respect, as by going to mee 
any body, by accompanying him, by wait- 
ing upon him, &c.): magni facere: admi- 
rari: suspicere (to value highly ; admira- 
ri, with admiration ; suspicere, with a 
sense of our own inferiority ; cf. Cic., Off, 
2, 10, 36): colere: colere et observare : 
vereri et colere: venerari : veneratione 
proséqui (in heart and with reverence). A 
person or thing is honored, aliquis or ali- 
quid in honore est; honos est or tribuitur 
alicui rei; justly, justam venerationem 
habet aliquis or aliquid: I am honored by 
any body, in honore sum apud aliquem : 


quem venire ; one’s presen- 
tia sud (of one) or uentia (of several) 
ornare aliquem ; Ss con 


jorum suorum conscium aliquem 
et 


participem. E 
-HONOR, s. (1) External pre-emi- 
nence, external dignity, honos (in 
the relations of the English word, 

whether the honor consist in pre-eminence 
before others, in outward dignity, in gen- 
eral and real esteem, or objectively in posts 
honor): dignitas : auctoritas (external 
ignity, grounded on the estimate of our 

~ = ornamentum (any thing 

joria : 
, fame ; 


respect shown). The last honors, the 
honors paid to the dead, honos supremus ; 
officium supremum: to tend or conduce to 
honor, honori, laudi, decéri or ornamento 
esse: it is a very great honor to me, that, 
&c., summo honori mihi est, quod, &c. : 
to be an honor to, to bring honor to, alicui 
honorificum esse: to be no honor to, pu- 
Gori esse: to be an honor to a family, to 
ing honor to it, domum honestare: your 
son is an honor to you, does honor to you, 
dignus te est filius : your behavior does you 
no honor, non te dignum facis (comically) : 
that causes or confers honor, honestus ; 
honorificus: to get honor, laudari; lau- 
dsm merére: to ider, esteem, or hold 
as an honor, to place one’s honor in, hono- 
ri or laudi ducere; in honore ponere: do 
us the honor of an early call or visit, fac, 
ut quam primum ad nos venias; cura, ut 
te quam primum videamus: I wish or 
hope for the honor of your presence or com- 
pany, optabilis mihi erit tui presentis fac- 
ultas (vid. Piane. in Cic. Ep. 10, 4, 3): to 
be or stand in honor, in honore esse (of 
persons and things) : esse in aliquo nume- 
ro et honore; cum dignitate vivere (of 
persons): to be held in honor by any body, 
apud aliquem esse in honore et in pretio: 
tn very great honor, honore or dignitate 
florére, dignitate excellere (of persons) : 
one who is held in honor by all, in quo est 
magna auctoritas: to deprive any body of 
his honor, honore aliquem privare: to 
hold in honor, in honore habére (a per- 
son and thing): colere, colere et obser- 
vare, observare et colere (a person ; co- 
lere also a personified thing, as urbem) : 
any thing is held in great honor, honos 
est alicui rei: to hold any thing just as 
much in honor, alicui rei eundem hono- 
rem tribuere (vid. Cic., Fin., 3, 22, 73): 
to hold any body in great honor, aliquem 
magno in honore habére ; aliquem colere 
maxime or summa observantia; aliquem 
precipuo semper honore habére: to un- 
any thing in honor of any body, 
honoris alicujus causa aliquid suscipere : 
a great feast is given in honor of a victory, 
est grande convivium in honorem victo- 
Tie : to do or show honor to any body, alicui 
honorem dare, habére, tribuere, deferre, 
deterre et dare ; honore aliquem afficere, 
ornare, deornare, proséqui: to do or show 
especial honor to any body, precipynum 
honorem habére alicui: to show all possi- 
ble honor to any body, omni honore colere 
aliquem ; nullum honorem pretermitte- 
re, qui alicui habéri potest: to heap hon- 
ors upon any body, effundere, si ita vis, 
honores in aliquem (Pseudo-Cic. Ep. ad 
Brut., 1, 15, p. med. ; the si ita vis is used, 
because the expression was unusual): to 
treat any body with all possible affection and 
honor, aliquem liberalissime atque hono- 
Fificentissime tractare: to show just and 
due honor to any body, honorem justam 
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ac debitum habére: the Senate conferred 
upon him the extraordinary honor of erect- 
ing a statue to him in the Palatium, sena- 
tus honore rarissimo statua in Palatio 

ita prosecutus est eum : to pay divine 
Recsare to any bedy, deorum honores ali- 
cui tribuere (Cic., Milon., 29, 79); aliquem 
inter deos colere, pro deo venerari, in de- 
orum numero venerari et colere: to cause 
divine honors to be paid to one’s self, coe- 
lestes honores usurpare (Curt., 8, 5, 5): 
to enjoy divine honors, deorum honoribus 
coli: to pay the last honors to any body, 
supremo in aliquem officio fungi; supre- 
mum officium in aliquem celebrare (of 
or with several, Curt., 3, 12, 11 and 14); 
suprema alicui solvere; justa alicui face- 
Te, prestare, persolvere: to endeavor or 
strive after honor, famam querere: to try 
or endeavor to promote one’s own honor, 
honori suo velificari ; honoris adjumenta 


séqui (e. g., gradually, gradatim) ; ad ho- 
nores ascendere, pervenire ; honoribus 
augeri: to reach or attain to higher or 
greater honors, honoribus procedere lon- 
gius; altiorem dignitatis gradum consé- 
qui; ascendere (ad) altiorem gradum ; in 
ampliorem gradum promoveri: to attain 
to or reach the highest honors, ad summos 
honores provéhi; ad summum honorem 
pervenire ; ascendere in celsissimam se- 
dem dignitatis atque honoris: gradually 
to attain to or to reach the highest honors, 
efferri per honorum gradus ad summum 
imperium: to be restored to one’s former 
honors, in antiquum honoris locum resti- 
tui: to raise any body to honor, ad digni- 
tatem aliquem perducere: to bring or 


help any body to the highest honor, aliquem | 


ad amplissimos honores or ad summam 
dignitatem perducere. (2) Good name, 
&c., existimatio (good optnion which oth- 
ers have of us; also wih bona): fama 
(good report, especially, also, the honor of 
a female; also with bona; vid. Herz., Sall., 
Cat., 
quired among the people by moral and po- 
litical prudent conduct). To wound the 
honor of any body, alicujus existimatio- 


factare : to injure or lessen the honor of 
any body, alicujus existimationem viola- 
re; de alicujus fama detrahere: to im- 
pugn or attack the honor of any body, ali- 
cujus existimationem oppugnare : to hare 
a regard to honor, famz or dignitati con- 
sulere ; fam@ servire: not to have a@ re- 
gard to honor, dignitati, or modestiz, or 
fame non parcere (the last, e. g., Tac., 
Ann., 13, 45, 3, of @ woman): only a few 


looked to the honor of their country, paucis | 


decus publicum ture (Tac., Ann., 12, 48, 
1): to sully one’s honor, famam suam le- 
dere: to guard one’s honor, collectam fa- 
mam conservare: to suffer some loss of 
honor, de existimatione sua aliquid per- 
dere or deperdere ; existimationis detri- 
mentum or dignitatis jacturam facere : to 
Sorfeit one’s honor, in infamia esse; infa- 
mia laborare (Ulp., Dig.. 3, 2, 6): my hon- 
or is at stake in that matter, mea existima- 
tio in ed re agitur; venio in existimatio- 
nis discrimen: upon my honor, bona fide: 
to promise any thing upon one’s honor, 
bona or optima fide polliceri; fide sua 
spondére (Plin. Ep., 1, 14,10). (b) Ina 
narrower sense—maidenly innocence, 
decus muliebre (Liv., 1, 48): pudicitia, 
Co (chastity). To rob a woman of her 
or, muliebre expugnare (Liv., 
loc. cit.) ; pudicitiam alicui eripere or ex- 
pugnare; vitium afferre alicujus pudici- 
tie ; aliquam vitiare: to lose one’s honor, 
pudicitiam amittere : to preserve the honor 
of a maid, alicui pudicitiam servare. (3) 
Dignity, external prosperity, ho- 
nos: with honor, in all honor, honeste (e. 
&., divitias habére): I do not know how to 
&et off with honor in any other manner, 
alio pacto honeste quomodo hinc abeam, 
nescio (Ter., Eun., 4,4, 49): to return with 
to the place which one went 

Out with honor, unde cum honore deces- 
Seris, eodem cum ignominia reverti: asa 
mark of honor, honoris causa or gratia (e. 
g., nominare aliquem). (4) The sense, 


25, 3): dignitas (good opinion ac- | 


dere ; alicujus dignitatem labe- | 
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principle, or feeling of honor, n- 
tegrity, honestas (e. g., ubi est digni 

nisi ubi honestas? &c., virtue as exhidit- 
ing tuself in virtuous and noble sentiments, 
Déd.) : probitas: integritas: sanctitas 
(moral purity): i ia (% t course 
of life): animus ingenuus: ingenuitas 
( manner of thinking) : fides (credit, 
trustworthinese). JN. integritas et fides ; 
probitas et ingenuitas: (fame) pudor 
(shame ; fearing the loss of onés good 
name). A wretch not only without A 
but who does not even to it, ab 
omni non modo honestate, sed etiam sim- 
ulatione honestatis relictus (Cic.): ene 
who has no honor in him, * homo nullo 
pudore: one who has a deep sense of hen- 
or, homo summo pudore: if he has even 
@ slight sense of honor, in quo est aliquis 
famez pudor. (5) A person or thing 
which is an honor to others, orna- 
mentum, decus. He was the light and the 
honor of our state, hamen et ornamentum 
reipublice fuit. || Debts of honor (ac 
cording to the unjust code of the fashiona- 
ble world), damna aleatoria. || Post of 
honor [vid. Post]. 





To do the honors to 
any body, aliquem omnibus officiis prosé- 
qui (general term): hospitio aliquem ac- 
cipere (to recetve him as his host). Guard 
of honor ; vid. GuaRD. 

HONORABLE. || Receiving or con- 
ferring honor, &c., honoratus (recetv- 
ing much honor ; e. g., militia) : honestus: 
honorificus (that brings much honor): de- 
corus (respectable, decent, becoming) : glori- 
osus (glorious). An honorable wound, vul- 
nus adversum: an honorable peace, pax ho- 
nesta: an honorable title, nominis honos: 
honorable exile, exsilii honos (Tac., Hist., 
| 1,21, 2): to receive an honorable discharge, 
; cum honore dimitti (Tac., Hist., 4, 46, 6): 
| honorable terms or expressions, verborum 
| honos: éo thank any body in the most hon- 
| orable terms, alicui gratias agere singulari- 
+ bus (or amplissimis) verbis : to make (very) 

honorable mention of any body, mentionem 
| alicujus cum summo honore proséqui; 
multa de aliquo honorifice predicare ; in 
| one’s writings, celebrare alicujus nomen 
in scriptis: alweys to make honorable men- 
tion of any body, numquam mentionem 
de aliquo nisi honorificam facere ; num- 
| quam nisi honorificentissime appellare. 

|| Worthy of honor, venerandus: ven- 
| erabilis: honore dignus: very honorable, 
| quovis honore dignus. || Upright, bonus 
| (good): probus (honest): integer : sanc- 
| tus (morally pure, blameless) : an honorable 
| man, Vir bonus or probus; homo integer 

or innocens ; homo religiosus (a conscien- 
| tious man) : homo sine fuco et fallaciis (zoho 
| has nothing counterfeit about him ; who is 
| what he appears to be): homo antiquus (a 
man of integrity, but deficient in y 
| prudence ; vid. Cic., Rosc., Am., 9, 26): to 
| look like an honorable man, speciem boni 
viri pre se ferre: to lose the name of an 
honorable man, viri boni nomen amittere: 
an honorable man keeps his word, *boni 
viri est datam fidem servare; *non cadit 
in bonum virum fallere fidem. 

HONORABLY. ||Jn a manner that 
confers honor, &c., honeste : honori- 
fice: cum dignitate. Most honorably, ho 
norificentissime, summo cum honore (e. 

.. aliquem excipere): to salute any body 
norably, aliquem honorifice salutare : 
to die honorably, bene mori. || Upright 
ly, probe: integre : sancte : recte: sine 
fraude: ae fuco et fallaciis (without de- 
ceit): candide (uprightly): to deal honor- 
ably with any body, *sine fraude agere 
cumaliquo. He does not mean honorably, 
homini fides non habenda: to pay honor- 
ably, recte solvere. 

HONORARY (e. g., member), *socius 
(or sodalis) honorarius ; “honoris causa 
in societatem ascriptus orreceptus. Hon- 
beak title, honos; honoris nomen; titu- 

us 


HOOD, cucullus. Having a cu- 
cullatus (e. g., of pas Epis s Rereggre 
HOODED, cucullatus. 
HOODED MILFOIL, * utricularia (vul- 
aris, the 5 int ua 4 
diate, Linn.). 
HOODWINK. || Propr., oculum ali 
ee eer | Ia 
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PROPR., cacare aciem animi: occecare 
mentem: aliquem cecum efficere (to 
blind any body's mind by passion, bribery, 
&c.): specie alicujus rei decipere (Hor.), 
fallere (Quint.; e. g., recti, Hor. ; boni, 
Quint.) : specie alicujus rei assimulate 
tenére aliquem (Sall. ; of retaining any 
body in one's party, &c.). Vid.‘‘to throw 
Dust in any body’s eyes,” fin. 

HOOF, ungula. A divided hoof, ungu- 
le bine: an undivided hoof, ungula soli- 
da. The mark of a (horse's) hoof, vestigi- 
um ungule (Cic.). 

HOOFED, ungulas habens: [> un- 
gulatus, very late, Tertull.; cornipes, po- 
etical. 

HOOK, s., hamus (general term): un- 
cus (such as was fixed under the chin of 
condemned persons when they were drag- 
ged to the Tiber; also for surgical pur- 
poses, Cels.): fish-hook, hamus or hamus 
piscarius: to fish with a hook [vid. “to 
FisH with a rod”|: to throw in the hook, 
hamum demittere: to bite at the hook, ha- 
mum vorare: the fish swims to the hook, 
piscis decurrit ad hamum (Hor. Ep., 1, 


4, 74). 

HOOK, v., inuncare aliquid or aliquem 
(to attack with hooks ; e. g., a lamb with 
claws, Appul., Flor., p. 341, 9); uncum 
impingere or infigere alicui (to fix a hook 
in any body's body, in order to drag him 
along, as was done at Rome to criminals ; 
vid. Cic., Phil., 1, 2,5; Ov. in Ib., 166). 

HOOKED [vid. Crookep, where the 
Syn. terms are given], aduncus (poetical 
and post-Augustan prose ; hamus, ungues, 
&c.): recurvus (f and post-Augustan 
prose). 

HOOP, s., circulus (circle; used for a 
cooper’s hoop): trochus (rpoxos, the iron 
hoop with which the young Greeks and Ro- 
mans played ; it was hung with little bells 
(garrulus annulus in orbe trochi, Mart., 
14, 169]): annulus (ring, or whatever is 
crcular like a ring): ferrum, quo aliquid 
vincitur or vinctum est (iron hoop; e. g., 
yound a wheel). To put hoops round a 
cask, dolum cingere circulis. 

HOP, w., circulis cingere (to hoop a 
cask, dolium) ; or (general term) vincire 
aliquid aliqua re (e. g., ferro). 

HOOP, s. (shout). Vid. WHoop. 

HOOP, v. (to shout). Vid. WHoop,»v. 

HOOPER, ‘ 

HOOP-MAKER. via. Cooper. 

HOOPING-COUGH, *tussis clangosa, 
clamosa, or ferina (medical technical term). 

HOOT, v. (1) Absolutely, clamorem or 
clamores tollere: obstrepere ingenti cla- 
more (as interruption to a speaker, Quint.). 
(2) To hoot (or hoot at) a person, acclama- 
re alicui (always in Cicero of a hostile 
clamor): clamore or clamoribus aliquem 
proséqui: vociferari et alicui obstrepere 
(to try to hoot down a speaker): clamori- 
bus consectari aliquem (Cic.). To hoot 
and hiss any body, aliquem clamoribus (et 
conviciis) et sibilis consectari aliquem 
(Cic., Att., 2, 18); aliquem infesto clamore 
et sibilis vexare (Val. Mar.). 

HOOTING, 2? clamor ingens or infestus: 

HOOTS, : clamores maximi: con- 
tumeliosissimum atque acerbissimum ac- 
clamationum genus (Swet.). 

HOP, v., salire (also of birds). To hop 
on one leg, singulis cruribus saltuatim 
currere (Gell.); *in pedem alterum or 
ee alteri insistentem, sublato altero, sa- 

ire: to hop upon any thing, insilire in ali- 
quid or supra aliquid ; down from any 
thing, desilire de aliquaé re: to hop over 
any thing, transilire aliquid or trans ali- 
quid: to hop about here and there (r a 


bird), circumsilire modo huc modo illuc 
(Catull.). 
HOP, s. || Jump on one leg, only 


the general term, saltus. || The plant, 
lupus: *humulus lupus (Linn.). Hop 
gardens, ager lupis consitus: hop pole, 
“palus lupi. 

HOPE, s., spes (the proper word, as op- 
posed to fiducia, full confidence; as Sen. 
Ep., 16, 2, jam de te spem habeo, non- 
dum fiduciam. By metonymy, aleo for 
the person on whom one has fired his hope; 
e. g., spes reliqua nostra, Cicero, Cic., 
Fam., 14, 4, extr.): opinio (the opinion or 
eee oe the hope which considers any 
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thing probable because it thinks it possible) : 
exspectatio (expectation ; the hope that an 
thing will follow, the following of ‘hich 
one has sufficient reason to assume as like- 
ly): hope of any thing, spes alicujus rei 
(e. g.. immortalitatis) ; opinio alicujus rei 
(e. g., auxiliorum): @ disappointed hope, 
spes ad irritum redacta or ad irritum ca- 
dens: there is hope (of a sick person), ali- 
cui spes est: J am in hopes that, &c., spe- 
ro fore, ut, &c.: I entertain some, no hope, 
about or of any thing, spem habeo, despe- 
ro de re (e. g., de republica) : to have the 
best hopes in respect of any thing, aliquid 
in optima spe ponere: J am in great hopes 
that, &c., magna spe sum, magna spes me 
tenet, followed by an accusative and infini- 
tive: I have the greatest hope, maxima in 
spe sum: J entertain well-founded hope, 
recte sperare possum (Cic., Fam., 14, 4, 
5): Ihave conceived a hope that, &c., spes 
mihi injecta est, followed by an accusative 
and infinitive: Iam beginning to enter- 
tain a hope that, &c., spes mihi affulget, 
with accusative and infinitive: a person is 
influenced by the hope of being able, &c., 
aliquis spe ducitur se posse, &c.: there is 
hope of any thing; e. g., of peace, 1m spe 
pax est: hope still exists, spes subest (vid. 
Liv., 1, 41, in.): if there is or shall be 
hope, si est or erit spes (of any thing, ali- 
cujus rei; e. g., reditiis) ; if, as I fear, all 
hope has disappeared, si, ut ego metuo, 
transactum est (vid. both, Cic., Fam., 14, 
4, 3): if there is no hope, si nihil spei est: 
very little hope of deliverance exists, spes 
salutis pertenuis ostenditur: to have be- 
Sore one the hope of, alicujus rei spem pro- 
positain habére (Cic., Rab. perd., 5,15; ef. 
in Cacil., 22, 72): to begin to entertain 
hopes of any thing, in spem alicujus rei 
ingrédi or venire ; of obtaining any thing, 
spem impetrandi nancisci: to form or con- 
ceive new hope, spem redintegrare : to in- 
spire any body with hope, aliquem in spem 
vocare or adducere (the latter also of 
things): to inspire any body with the hope 
of any thing, alicujus rei spem alicui af- 
ferre, or ostendere, or ostentare; spem 
alicujus rei alicui ofterre (of things) ; 
spem alicujus rei prebére: to conceive a 
hope of any thing, spem alicujus rei con- 
cipere (e. g., regni) : again to form or con- 
ceive hope of any thing, spem alicujus rei 
(e. g. consulatis) in partem revocare: 
to entertain good hopes of any thing, ali- 
quid in optima spe ponere: lo fill any 
body with the greatest hope, aliquem sum- 
ma spe complére: to fill any body with 
hope and courage, aliquem implére spe 
animoque (both of an occurrence): to ex- 
cite, raise, atoaken hope in any body, ali- 
quem ad spem excitare or erigere: to 
confirm a person in his hope, spem alicu- 
jus confirmare : to give or raise good hopes 
of one’s self, dare spem bone inddlis 
( but bene sperare aliquem jubére, 
ic. pr. Deiot., 14, 38, means to tell any 
body to hope the best): to have good hopes 
of any body, bene sperare de aliquo; bo- 
nam spem de aliquo capere or concipere: 
you look upon public affairs with hope, bo- 
nam spem de republica habes: to weaken 
the hopes of any body, alicujus spem in- 
fringere or debilitare: to take away hope 
from any body ; to rob or deprive any body 
of hope, alicui spem adimere, or auferre, 
or eripere; alicui spem incidere or pre- 
cidere (to cut it away, cut it short): to be 
deprived or robbed of the hope of any thing, 
spe alicujus rei privari; opinione alicujus 
rei dejici (vid. Ces., B. G., 5, 48): all hope 
of any thing is cut off, omnis spes alicu- 
jus rei (e. g., reditis) incisa est: hope de- 
ceives me, apes fallit, destituit me: should 
hope deceive me, si destituat spes : to fol- 
low an uncertain hope, spem infinitam se- 
qui or perséqui: my hope draws near to its 
accomplishment, venio ad exitum spei: to 
give up hope, spem deponere, or abjicere, 
or projicere: to give up all hope of any 
thing, desperare de re: all the doctors 
give up hope of his recovery, omnes medi- 
ci diffidunt: the doctors have given up all 
hope of his recovery, a medicis desertus 
est: to lose all hope of any thing, spem 
alicujus rei perdere; spe alicujus rei de- 
jici: to rest one’s hopes upon a person or 
thing, spem suam ponere, reponere, con- 


| bére ne spei quidem extremum. 
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stituere in aliquo: spem suam ponere, 
reponere, defigere or ponere et defigere 
in aliqua re: to place one's hopes of any 
thing upon a thing, spem alicujus rei po- 
nere, or positam habére, or collocare in 
aliqua re: the hope of any thin, 

upon, &c., spes alicujus rei vertitur in ali- 
qua re (Liv., 37, 26, 2): my whole hope 
depends upon you; I have placed all my 
hopes in you, spes omnis sita est in te: 7 
have no hope but in myself, in me omnis 
spes mihi est: our only hope is a sally, 
nulla alia nisi in eruptione spes est. 4 
glimpse, gleam, ray of. im {vid. GuimpsE]. 
While there is life there ts hope, wgroto 
dum anima est, spes esse dicitur : not to 
have the slightest hope, non (or nec) ha- 
|| The 
forlorn hope, * qui primi jubentur, scalis 
admotis, in moenia evadere, or * qui eo 
jubentur proficisci, unde nemo se reditu- 
rum putat. 

HOPE, v., sperare. To hope confident- 
ly, contidere : to hope this, shows boldness ; 
to effect it, courage, hoc spe concipere, au- 
dacis animi esse ; ad effectum adducere, 
virtutis: to hope well of any body, bene 
sperare de aliquo: not to hope well of any 
body, nihil boni sperare de aliquo: to 
hope every thing from the victory, omnia 
sperare ex victoria: to cause to hope any 
thing, ostendere aliquid (e. g., futuros 
fructus; vid. Cic., Cat. Maj., 19, 17): a 
thing makes me hope that I shall effect some- 
thing, aliqua re in spem adducor aliquid 
faciendi or conficiendi (vid. Sall., Jug., 
37, 3): to bid any body be of good heart 
and hope for the best, jubére aliquem bene 
sperare bonoque esse animo: any thing 
makes me hope that all will turn out well, 
aliquid me recte sperare jubet: to have 
ceased to hope any thing, desperare de re: 
to begin to hope that any thing will take 
place; e. g., that peace will be concluded, 
in spem pacis venire or ingrédi: to hope 
for any thing, sperare aliquid ; spem ha- 
bére alicujus rei: to have hopes of obtain- 
ing any thing, exspectare aliquid (to look 
forward to it as probable): to hepe for any 
thing from any body, aliquid ab aliquo ex- 
spectare (opposed to postulare) : I hope 
(as inserted parenthetically), spero; ut 
spero; id quod spero ( parenthetical). 

HOPEFUL. (a) That has much hope, ple- 
nus spei; spe animoque impletus (filled 
with hope and courage). (b) That affords 
much hope (as a son, daughter, pupil, &c.), 
bones spei; qui spem bone indolis dat; 
de quo bene sperare pores (vid. Nep., 
Milt.,1, 1): very hopeful, optimes or egre- 
giw spei. A hopeful daughter, egregia 
spei filia (Ta@c.). 

HOPEFULLY, by circumlocution. To 
regard any thing hopefully, bonam spem 
de aliqua re habére. 

HOPELESS, spe carens: spe orbatus: 
spe dejectus (that no longer has any hope: 
(==> exspes ts only poetical): desperatus 
(also= that is given up): my affairs are 
hopeless, omni spe orbatus sum; nulla 
spes in me reliqua est: @ hopeless state or 
condition, desperatio rerum: in a hope- 
less manner [vid. HOPELESSLY]: he lies 
in a hopeless state, omnes medici diffidunt 
(all the doctors give him up). 

HOPELESSLY, sine spe; desperan- 
ter: almost hopelessly, exigua cum spe 
(e. g., animum trahere). 

HOPELESSNESS, omnium rerum des- 
peratio. 

HOPPER (of a mill), infundibulum. 

HOPPING. Vid. Hop, ro Hop. 

HORAL, by genitive, horw, horarum : 

>> horalis very late. 

HORDE. || Migratory tribe, vaga 
gens (Quint.): vaga multitudo (Quint.). 
Wandering hordes, vage gentes (Quint.) ; 
gentes sedem subinde mutantes (Plin., 2, 
108, 112; but this use of subinde is post- 
classical), {Vid. Noman.] || Gang, vid. 

HOREHOUND, * marrubium vulgare 
(Linn. ; the common white horehound). 
The black horehound, * marrubium ballot- 
ta (Linn.).- The water horchound, * lyco- 
pus Europeus (Linn.), . 

HORIZON, orbis finiens (Cic.): orbis, 
qui adspectum nostrum definit (Cic.) : 
circulus finiens: finitor or finiens ; or li- 
nea, que inter aperta et occulta est, a7 


pectum nostrum definit. 
HORIZONTAL, libratus : equus (level) : 
directus (going straight on). To make 
ing horizontal, ad 


tzontai line, a directa. 
HORIZONTALLY, ad libram: ad li- 


bellam. 

HORN. oh lena Spe A little horn, 
corniculum : akc apps serigela aay 
bus ferire, re (f); against other, 
cornibus Sona luctari (f): to threaten 
with one’s horns, cornua obvertere alicui, 
or tollere in pees (also, Pokhara 
9, one’s to oppose give 
pA ge eye of horns, adulterare ali- 
ae uxorem; cum alicujus uxore rem 
habére : to receive a pair of horns, * deci- 
pi uxoris adulterio: of horns, corneus: 
to turn to horn, cornescere (Plin.). || By 

, what @ horn: (a) the 
horns of the moon, cornua =; (b) @ 
drinking-horn, cornu ; (c) wind ‘instru 
ment, cornu: buccina [vid. TaumPet]. 
To blow the horn, cornu or buccinam in- 
flare. 


HORNBEAM, * carpinus, The common 
* us betulus. 
HORN-BOOBK, liber, quo pueri institu- 
untur ad lectionem (after Quint., 1,7, 17): 
* libellus elementorum : * tabulw literariz. 
HORNED, corniitus : corniger ( poetic- 


ORNED CATTLE, cornata, plural 
Herds of horned 


menta cornuta armenta 
bucera are 

HORNET, crabro: * vespa crabro 
(Linn.). To bring a hornet’s nest about 


tus). 

orn LANTERN, laterna cornea 
(Mart.): cornu (Plaut., 

HORNY, corneus: cornedlus. To be- 


come horny, cornescere. 

HOROSCOPE, horoscopium (Sid., Ep., 
4, 13; instrument for nativi- 
ties) : "horosedpus (Pers., 6,18; Manil., 3, 
190, &c.; any body's nativity) : genésis 
(the constellation under which one is born; 
nativity, Juv., Suet.). Vid. Natrvity. 

HOROSCOPY, gp apes (yeveOXc- 
odoyia, Vitr., 9, 6, 2), or by circumlocution, 
predictio et notatio ree vite ex na- 
tali sidere (Cic., Divin., 2, 42, 87). 

HORRIBLE, horribitis (to be shuddered 
at, &c.; e. g., spectaculum, tis, tem- 
omen horrendus (mostly f): foedus: 

abominandus: detestandus: detestabilis 
(aversabilis, Lucr.): nefarius. Vid. Hoxr- 


BID. 
HORRIBLY, horrendum in modum: 
valde, vehementer (excessively). 
HORRID. |j Abominable, detest- 
able, foexdus: abominandus: detestabilis: 
aversabilis (the last in Lwucr.; all of per- 
sons): nefarius (of persons, their designs 
and actions) : immanis (horrible ; of acts): 
horribilis (e. g., sonitus, spectaculum, spe- 
amc givase tempestas): horrendus (?): 
person, homo omni parte detesta- 
bilis: horrid man! o hominem impurum ! 
monstrum hominis! 
HORRIDNESS. Vid. FeaRFuLNEss 
=terrible nature of any thing). 
“HORRIFIC. Vid. DaeapruL and 
FEARFUL = dreadful. 
HORRIFY, terrére: exterrére: per- 
terrére, &c. (ho yon 
HORROR. || Shivering, shudder- 
tng, horror (i. e., ubi totum corpus in- 
trémit, Cels.). || Dread, extreme fear, 
horror (cold trembling, from fear, Cic.) : 
terror, of any ytd alicujus rei. Horror 
seizes any body, horror perfundit aliquem 
(Cic.); horror subit alicujus animum ; 
terror mihi incidit or me invadit. || Ez- 
treme aversion, aversatio, of any thing, 
alicujus rei (Silver Age): detestatio (of 
any thing, alicujus rei, in Gell. ; the con- 
mection does not occur in Cicero ta this | 
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sense): animus aversissimus ab one 
very great horror of any body): to 
pa f any thing, riers! aliquid : to 
have a of any body, a chip ali- 
em ; animo esse aversissimo ab aliquo. 
Horrible action, res nefanda or in- 
fanda: res atrox or nefaria: 


petrate and suffer unutterable 
cere et pati infanda. 
HORSE, equus (general term, and the 
usual word in the more elevated prose style): 
caballus (for ordinary services ; a hack): 
mannus (a Gallic horse or pony, kept for 
luxury ; a palfrey, short, well-set, and fast- 
going): verédus (light horse, hunter or 
courier’s horse, not used for drawing): 
*canterius (a gelding). A wild horse, equus 
ferus, equiferus (in @ state of nature): @ 
spirited horse, equus ferocitate exsultans. 
A horse rears (vid. REAR]: the horse reared 
and threw his rider, equus prioribus pedi- 
bus erectis excussit equitem (Liv., 8, 7): 
to fall over one’s horse's neck, trans cervi- 
cem equi elabi (Liv., ib.) : to wheel one’s 
horse round, circumagere equum (ib.): 
Sischa pasduen Page: Capes 0 : 
minutis passibus re uint., 
13): to rub down a horse, eqaum manibus 
confricare or perfricare (both Veget.): to 
bring @ horse tnto good condition again, 
equum ad corporis firmitatem revocare 
et.): @ horse gets too fat, equus ultra 
—, sagind provenit (Veget.): to mount 
a horse, in equum ascendere: to alight 
from one’s horse, ex equo descendere 
(Prov.). One must not look a gift horse 
tz the mouth, equi donati dentes non inspi- 
ciuntur (Hieron., Ep. ad Ephes. proam.). 
Saddle-horse, sellare jumentum. 
HORSEBACK. To ride on horseback, 
equitare: equo vehi. To take exercise on 
horseback, equo gestari or vectari (to show 
one’s self on horseback, &c.; e. g., of la- 
dies ; : Pl ps, ae 36, 5; Curt. 3, 3, 
22). , vectatio (assi- 
dua) equi (Saat, Cal., 3). [Vv id. ro R1rpe.]} 
To hold @ conference on ex 
equis colléqui (of two or several). To fight 
on horseback, ex equo (or ex equis, of 
more than one) pugnare ; , eg 
equites pugnare (i. e., as cavalry; re 
tem or pedites, of their dis- 





posed to pedi! 
mounting to fight on fc 
HORSE- 


HORSE-BEAN, * vicia ray A _(Linn.). 
HORSE-BOY, + puer equarius. 
HORSE-BREAKER, domitor equorum, 
or, from context, domitor only. 
HORSE-CHESTNUT, * esculus hip- 
um (Linn.). 
HORSE CLOTH, tegumentum equi 


(general term . 
HORSE.COMB, * strigilis equis comen- 


dis. 

HORSE-DEALER, mango. To be a 
horse-dealer, negotium equarium exercére 
(vid. Aurel. Vict. De Vir. M.). 

HORSE-DEALING, quezstus mangoni- 
cus (Suet, Vesp., 4): negotiatio equaria 


(Ulp.). 

HORSE-DOCTOR. Vid. Farrier. 

HORSE-DUNG, stereus equinum: fi- 
mus equinus or caballinus. Syn. in 
Dune. 

HORSE-FLESH, caro equi: caballina 
<caro). To lire upon horse-flesh, vitam 
corporibus ees tolerare (vid. /’ac., 
Ann., 2, 24, 2) 

HORSEFLY, cestrus (so also Linn.). 

HORSE-HAIR, pilus equinus ( general 
term): seta equina (the stronger hair ; as 
a@ collective, plural, sete equine): stuffed 

with horse-hair, equino fartus (cf. Cic., 
Verr., 5, 11, 27). 

HORSE-LAUGH, cachinnus: cachin- 
natio (as act): mirus risus ( tous or 
astounding laughter, Cic.). To burst into 
a horse-laugh, cachinnum tollere (Cic.), 
édere (Suet.) ; in cachinnos subito effundi 
(Suet.) ; cachinno conciti (to shake one’s 
sides with laughter, with majore, Juv. ; 

Magno, maximo, &c.); mirum_ri- 
sum (miros risus, of several) édere (Cic., 
Qu. Fr., 2, 10, 2): to burst out again into 
a horse-laugh, cachinnos revocare (Suet., 
| Claud. 41). 
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HORSE-LEECH. || Farrier, 
|| Kind of leech; vid. LEEcu. 

HORS » eques (general term). 
To be @ good horseman, equo habilem 
esse ; equis optime uti; equitandi perins- 
simum esse: to aim at the reputation of 
being a good horseman, equitandi laudem 
petessere (Cic., Tusc., 2, 26,62). || Horse- 
men= cavalry, vid. 

HORSEMANSHIP, * equitandi ars. 
Good horsemanship is highly thought of 
equitandi laus apud nos ciget 

26, To take great 

horsem 


vie 


pains to acquire skill in 
equitandi laudem petessere (ib.). An ex- 
hibition of hor. Indicrum cir- 
cense (Liv., 44,9); or spectaculum circi 
(both, properly, of the circus mazimus at 
Rome) ; or * spectaculum desultorum (the 
desultores who leaped from horse to horse 
in the Roman circus being the nearest to 
exhibitors in our circuses). 

HORSE-POND, locus ubi eo so 
lent equi (vid. Suet., Vas dD): 
fons caballinus, Pers., Prol., 1—= “ (Ses 
ain of Hippocrene.” 

HORSE-RACE, curriculum equorum: 
cursus equorum or equester: certamen 
equorum (as contest between the horses). 

yrs Ret ene in honor of 


HORSERADISH, * cochlearia Armort 
ca (Linn.). 

HORSE-ROAD, * via, qué equo vecti 
commeant. 

HORSESHOE, solea ferrea: vestigium 
equi (Plin., 28, 20,81). The old Romans 
knew only the tron shoe they put on and 
took off at pleasure; with the country peo- 
pie this shoe consisted only of broom, hence 
called solea spartea, or spartea only; vid. 
Schneid., Ind. ad Script. R. R. in v. solea, 
but that the later Romans, even in the time 
of Vegetius, knew of the modern 
as nailed on, is made very probable by mod- 
ern scholars ; vid. Jakn’s Jahkrbb., 6, 3, p. 
366, sq. To put a horse’s on, equo 
soleas ferreas induere; equum calceare 
(in the ancient *equo soleas fer- 
reas clavis suppingere : to cast a shoe, ves- 
tigium or soleam ferream unguld excu- 
tere (vid. pana Ls c.). 

HORSESHOE VETCH, hippocrepis. 
Tufted horseshoe vetch, * hippocrepis co- 


-)- 

HORSE-STEALER, equi, or equorum, 
fur (in a single case): abigéus, abactor 
(habitually). 

HORSE-STEALING, furtum equi o7 
equorum (in a single case): abigeatus: 
abigendi studium (  dgseharce' ¢ 

¢ 


HORSE-TAIL plant), * equisetum 
(Linn.). 
HORSE-TRAPPINGS. Vid. Trap- 


PINGS. 

HORSEWHIP, virga, qué ad regen- 
dum equum utor. though this is a “ stick” 

or “‘cane:” * flagellum, quo ad regendum 
equum utor, or, from contezt, flagelum 
only. Vid. Wu, 3. 

HORTATION. Vid. ExHortTatron. 
HORTATORY, hortativus (Quént.), or 
by cir nm A address, 
suasio (C= a ar adhortatorius, 

&c., are Latin). 

HORTICULTURE. Vid. Garpentna. 

HOSE. |] Trowsers or breeches 
vid. || Stockings, vid. 

HOSPITABLE, hospitalis (who gladly 
receives Quests): liberalis: largus epulis 
(who gladly entertains). A hospitable house, 
domus, que hospitibus patet: in a hospi 
table manner, hospitaliter ; liberaliter. 

HOSPITABLY, hospitaliter (Liv. ; e. g., 
juvitare): liberaliter (with reference to 
liberal entertainment gtven by the host). 
I liked my visit at Talna’s, nor could 1 
have been more hospitably received, {ui li- 
benter apud Talnam, nec potui accipi lib 
eralius (Cic., ae 16, 6). 


were ee 
"ischadeotnenn 
domus publica, ubi parturientibus opera 
Pr HOSPITALITY, a Segns amyg ( of 
HOSPI (of one 
who cheerfully pane. chines Uberaliees 


HOT 


(of one who entertains his friends bounti- 
fully). 

HOST, hospes (who receives friends un- 
der his roof\: convivator or ccen® pater 
(who gives a party): caupo (publican). 
To reckow without one's host, spe frustrari. 
|| Army, exercitus, &c., vid. || Conse- 
crated wafer, panis eucharisticus (ec- 
clesiastical). 

HOSTAGE, obses. To give hostages, 
obsides dare: to demand hostages, obsi- 
des exigere ab aliquo; obsides imperare 
alicui: to retain any body as a hostage, 
aliquem obsidem retinére. 

HOSTEL, ; e 

HOSTELRY. } Vid. INN. 

HOSTESS, (a) From friendship, 
hospita or hospes. (b) For pay, domina 
caupone or taberne (Syn. in Inn] ; op- 
posed to ministra caupone (bar-maid, 
servant at an inn). 

HOSTILE, hostilis (having, showing, 
or, of things, indicating the feeling of an 
enemy ; inclined to break out in open acts 
of hostility): inimicus (of an unfriendly 
disposition) : infensus (incensed, enraged, 
embittered ; denoting an excited state: it 
can only be used of persons or minds): in- 
festus (whose hostile disposition threatens 
to show itself: denoting a quiescent state, 
it may also be used of things; spiculum, 
oculi, exercitus ; and of countries). JN. 
inimicus atque infestus; infestus atque 
inimicus ; infensus atque inimicus; inim- 
icus infensusque: adversus (general term, 
opposed to); to any body, alicui. To be 
hostile to any body, inimico infensoque an- 
imo esse in aliquem: a@ hostile feeling, an- 
imus infestus or inimicus; infensus ani- 
mus atque inimicus; animus hostilis ; 
animus alienus (dislike, estrangement) : 
to entertain hostile sentiments or feelings 
against any body, inimicum, infestum, in- 
imicum et infestum, or infestum et inim- 
icum esse alicui; inimico infensoque an- 
imo esse in aliquem: very hostile feelings, 
aversissimo animo esse ab aliquo: to 
make any body entertain hostile feelings 
against another, alicujus odium in ali- 
quem concitare : to adopt a hostile feel- 
ing, spiritus hostiles induere (Tac., Hist., 
4,57, 3): to regard any body with the most 
hostile feelings, aliquem animo iniquissi- 
mo infestissimoque intueri: to inspire any 
body with hostile sentiments against anoth- 
er, odium alicujus in aliquem concitare ; 
aliquem or alicujus voluntatem ab aliquo 
abalienare (to render averse or disinclined 
to): to become hostile to any body, odium 
in aliquem concipere : in a hostile manner, 
hostilem in modum: a hostile country, 
hostium terra (an enemy’s country), hos- 
tilis terra or regio (Cic.), or armis ani- 
misque infesta inimicaque (Cic.). 

HOSTILELY, hostiliter : inimice: in- 
fense. 

HOSTILITY, animus infensus: inimi- 
cus, or infensus atque inimicus: animus 
hostilis [vid. Enmrry]. Hostilities, hos- 
tilia,-ium. T'o commence hostilities, hosti- 
Jia coeptare, facere, audére: to cease hos- 
tilities, ab armis recedere. 

HOSTLER, servus equarius, or equa- 
rius (late ; adjectively, Val. Max. ; sub- 
stantively, Solin., 45). 

HOT. || Prorr., calidus (warm, more 
or less ; opposed to frigidus) : candens (of 
a glowing heat, red hot): fervens: fervi- 
dus (boiling hot): eestuans (that really, or, 
Gs it were, boils up or ferments with heat) : 
ewstuosus (full of boiling or fermenting 
heat, sultry; e. g. @ wind, a day, road, 
&c.): ardens: flagrans (on fire, in flames ; 
figuratively, of the passions): red hot, ru- 
tilus: a hot day, dies calidus, fervens, #es- 
tuosus: in hot weather, and along a dusty 
road, I ended my journey, iter conticicba- 
mus ewstuosa et pulverulenta vid: to be 
hot, calére, candére, fervére, westuare (with 
the same difference as the adjectives above) : 
to grow or become hot, calefieri: calescere: 
incalescere : fervescere: effervescere : 
candescere: incandescere, also with estu 
(this, however, only with the poets) : to make 
ar render hot, calefacere (also figuratively 
=o roast any body ; to attack or set upon 
him with words; vid. Cic., Quint. F>.. 3, 
2,in.) ; fervefacere (properly). To be hot, 
candére = Brow ay by the heat of fire): 
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ardére (to be on fire): fervére (to be boil- 
ing hot): estuare (stronger than fervére 
= to be in agitation and ferment through 
heat). Fia., ardére (of the glow of the eyes; 
then, also, of the heat of the passions) : fla- 
grare (stronger than ardére, of the wild 
bursting forth of violent passions): to be 
hot with anger, ira ardére or flagrare: to 
be hot after any body (i. e., to feel violent 
love), ardére amore alicujus ({og> poetic- 
ally, ardére aliquo or aliquem). A hot 
soil, solum fervens or (stronger) estuo- 
sum (Plin., 15, 5,6; 17,19, 31): hot wines, 
vina fervida (Hor., Sat., 2,8, 38). Hot oven, 
furnus calidus (Plaut.). Hot-air pipes, im- 
pressi parietibus tubi, per quos cireum- 
funditur calor, qui ima simul et summa 
fovet xqualiter. Hot springs, aquee cali- 
dz or calentes; aque calide, or aqua- 
rum calentium fontes. || Fre. (a) Too 
lively, too violent, calidus: ardens : 
fervens or fervidus: acer (violent; then, 
also, very lively): a hot horse, equus cali- 
dus or acer: a hot temper, ingenium ar- 
dens or fervidum: @ hot youth, a youth 
of hot temperament, juvenis ferventis ani- 


‘mi: hot in one’s decisions, rapidus in con- 


siliis suis (Liv., 22,12): a kot engagement, 
pugna acris; proelium acre: where the 
battle is at the hottest, ubi Mars est atro- 
cissimus (Liv., 2,46): when the contest be- 
came hotter, certamine accenso: there was 
some hot fighting, acriter pugnabatur ; 
magna vi certabatur; acriter or acerrime 
preeliabantur (sc. nostri et equites) : hot 
after any thing (too eager or desirous for 
it), flagrans cupiditate alicujus rei; cupi- 
dissimus alicujus rei. (b) Angry, in- 
clined to anger, iratus: iracundus: 
preceps ingenio iniram: pronus in iram 
(general terms): concitatus (roused, ex- 
cited, as a mob): ird incensus, flagrans, 
ardens (very angry): to be hot, ira flagra- 
re, ardére (figuratively, to be very angry): 
any body is terribly hot, aliquis furenter 
irascitur. 

HOT-BATH, balneum calidum. Aot- 
baths, therme. [Vid. “ Hor spring's.”) 
To take a hot-bath, calida lavari. 

HOT-BED, *area_ stercore  satiata: 
*area vitreis munita (if under glass ; ef. 
Plin., 9, 5, 23). 

HOTCH-POTCH, farrago (with refer- 
ence to the contents, Juv., 1, 86): sartago 
(with reference to the words, Pers., 1, 80). 

HOTEL. || Inn, vid. || Town man- 
sion of a@ wealthy person, insula 
(large private house, with no adjotning 
houses): turris (any towering edifice ; 
hence = castle, &c.): but (>= domus 
(as general term) is the usual term. 

HOT-HEADED, fervidioris animi: ira- 
cundus (passionate): preceps (ingenio). 
A hot-headed young man, juvenis ferven- 
tis animi. 

HOT-HOUSE, *hypocaustum horten- 
se; or, by circumlocution, plantarum hi- 
berna, quibus objecta sunt specularia or 
objects sunt vitrew (after Mart., 8, 14); 
or * plantarum hiberna vitreis munita. 

HOTLY, Fia. (a) Too violently, arden- 
ter: ferventer: acriter: cupide: avide 
(desirously). To pursue the enemy too hot- 
ly, cupidius or avidius hostem inséqui ; 
acrius instare hostibus: to speak hotly, 
ferventer loqui: to act hotly, calide agere. 
(b) Angrily: to write too hotly, iracun- 
dius scribere. 

HOTNESS. Vid. Hear. 

HOTSPUR, homo stolide ferox: homo 
iracundus (passionate). 

HOUGH, s., geniis commissura: poples. 

HOUGH, v., succidere poplitem or (of 
several animals, or of more legs than one) 
poplites (succisis feminibus, poplitibus- 
que, Lir., 22, 51). 

HOUND, canis venaticus. (7 Ca- 
nis venator poetic; canis ad venandum 
is bad Latin without some addition, as in, 
a good hound, canis ad venandum nobilis, 
where ad venandum depends on nobilis) : 
to keep hounds, canes alere ad venandum 
(where ad venandum depends upon alere). 
(Prov.) To hold with the hounds and run 
with the hare, utrique parti favére; dua- 
bus sellis sedére. 

HOUND'’S- TONGUE, cynoglossus 
(Plin.) : * cynoglossum (Linn.). 

HOTIR, hora (both as th: twenty-fourth 
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part of a day and as an indefinite portion 
of time): hore spatium (the definite space 
of one hour): hore momentum (the short 
space of an hour, considered as the a 
within which something happens). Haif 
an hour, semihora: an hour and a half, 
sesquihora: three quarters of an hour, do- 
drans hore (Plin., 2, 14,11): the twenty- 
fourth part of an hour, semuncia hore 
(ib.): in an hour, in hora: tm a@ single 
hour, in hora una (Plaut.): above an hour, 
more than an hour, horé amplius or ho- 
ram amplius (e. g., hord or horam ampli- 
us...jam moliebantur, Cic., Verr., 4, 43, 
95, where Zumpt reads hora, Oreil. horam; 
cf. Zumpt’s note, who shows that both forms 
are allowable): an hour before, &c., hora 
ante, quam, &c.: in or within three hours, 
intra tres horas; tribus horis: in the short 
space of an hour, hore momento: in a few 
hours, brevi horarum momento (Just., 2, 
14); paucis momentis (in @ short space 
of time; e. g., multa natura aut affingit, 
aut mutat, &c., Cic.): ina very few hours, 
paucis admédum horis: three hours (long), 
tres horas; per tres horas: for several 
hours, per aliquot horarum spatia: from 
hour to hour, in horas: every hour [vid. 
Hovurty]: from this very hour, inde ab 
hoc temporis momento: to have hardly 
four hours’ start of any body, vix qua- 
tuor horarum spatio antecedere (i. e., to 
be four hours’ march before him, Cas.): at 
or to the hour (the fixed hour), ad horam : 
every hour, omni tempore: up to this hour, 
adhuc ({ not hucusque, which never 
relates to time). In dating his letters he 
always added the hour at which they were 
finished, ad omnes epistolas horarum mo- 
menta, quibus datee significarentur, adde- 
bat: in the last years of his life, Maecenas 
never got an hour’s sleep, Meecenati trien- 
nio supremo nullo hora momento conti- 
git somnus: to sleep for several hours to- 
gether, plures horas et eas continuas dor- 
mire (after Suet., Oct.,78): hardly to utter 
a word an hour, horis decem verba no- 
vem dicere (Mart., 8, 7): day and hour, 
tempus et dies: the hour of any body's 
birth, hora natalis (Hor., Od., 2,17, 18), or 
hora qua aliquis gignitur or genitus est 
(after Just., 37, 2, 2; both of the hour of a 
child’s birth) ; tempus pariendi (with ref 
erence to the mother): any body's dast hour, 
hora novissima or suprema: in his last 
hours, eo ipso die, quo e vit& excessit- 
leisure hours, otium: tempus otiosum 
(when we have no business on our hands) : 
tempus subsecivum (the time one gets or 
steals, as it were, from one's business or 
studies): to steal an hour or two from one's 
studies, aliquid subsecivi temporis studi- 
is suis subtrahere: to grant a few hours’ 
delay, dieculam addere (Ter., Andr., 5, 
2, 27) : lost hours, hore perdite (after 
Plin. Ep., 3, 5, 16, poteras has horas non 
perdere). || The Hours (goddesses), 


ore. 

HOURLY, singulis horis (in every hour): 
singulis interpositis horis (at the end of 
each hour; e. g., singulos cyathos vini da- 
re): omnibus horis (at all hours; every 
hour): in horas (from hour to hour). 

HOUR-PLATE. Vid. Drat. 

HOUSE, s., domus (a house or a place 
for living in, with all its appurtenances, as, 
the house properly so called, the court, gar- 
den, &c. [hence= mansion, palace]; also 
that of animals, as, of the turtle; then, also, 
by metonymy == house affairs; again =the 
family inhabiting the house; and, general 
term, the house of a citizen): vedes, plural; 
edificium (the dwelling- house, the build- 
ing ; opposed to other places or single parts 
of it; vid. Nep., Att., 13, 4, domis amceni- 
tas non edificio sed silva constabat. Ip- 
sum enim tectum, &c.): domicilium 
(general term, a@ dwelling-place or rest- 
dence, which any one occupies for a certain 
space of time; vid. Cas., B. G., 6. 30, edi- 
ficium circumdatum est silva, ut fere 
sunt domicilia Gallorum, &c.): insula 
(a large building, separated on ali sides 
from other buildings: the slave who had 
the superintendence of such was called in- 
sularius) : tectum (properly a roof, fre- 
quently used by the Romans for “house, 
considered as a place of protection) : fami- 
tia (the inhabitants of a house, especially 
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from 

which any one is descended): genus (the 
Ful jrom which any one ts descended) 
oA iene honey, domenela eedicule : 
éasa (a cottage, hut): a large town house, 
palatium: moles (in respect of immense 
extent): in the house, domi: im or at my 
house, domi mex; in domo mea; domi 
apud me ({>" domi me, tue, sux, nos- 
tre, vestrx, aliene; but with any other 


publicis ministris an: sedulo cunc- 
ta perlustrari jubére (Appul., Met., 9, p. 
237, 25; cf. Petron., 98,1): to search any 
body's house for stolen goods, apud ali- 

em rem furtivam querere (Just. Inst., 

, 1); furtum quzrere in domo alicujus 
(Fest., p. 199, Tec. [= The “act of 
searching any body’s house” was scrutini- 
um (Appul., Met., 9, p. 237, 25): to find 
the stolen goods in any body's house, rem 
furtivam in alicujus domo deprendere: 
to set one’s house in order, omnes res dili- 


only 

sion of any buildings; cf. Ulp., Dig., 50, 
16,198). The affairs of the house; vid. 
“Domestic affairs.” 

|| House and home, sedes (@ resi- 
dence): fundus (an estate, land and house): 
domus et fundus, or domus et possessio- 
nes (a house and estate or possession). To 
drive any one from house and home, extur- 
bare aliquem e possessionibus, or bonis 
patriis, or laribus patriis, or fortunis om- 
nibus: to leave héuse and home (in order 
to go into @ foreign country), domum et 
propinguos relinquere (to leave one’s home 
and relations) : to fight for house and home, 
pro tectis mcenibusque dimicare ; pro aris 
et focis pugnare (both of the inhabitants 
of a town, country, &c.). 

The master, the mistress of a house, herus, 
hera (in r of those under them) ; pa- 
ter, anil mene or ype (in r ris 
of the family) : people (servants) of t 

house, domestici, familia : back of the house, 
postica pars or postice partes edium, do- 
mus postica (the building or buildings be- 
hind); aversa domis pars (as opposed to 
the front of the house; the windows of 
which look into the court): to creep out 
through the back of the house, domo posti- 
c& clam egrédi; per aversam domis par- 
tem furtim degrédi: from my, our house, 
a me, a nobis (especially in Plaut. and 
Ter.) : to keep the house, domi or domo se 
tenére or retinére (general terms) ; pub- 
lico carére or se abstinére; in publicum 
bon prodire (to show one’s self seldom in 

‘blic): domo non excedere or non egré- 

i (not to stir from the house); domo abdi 
(to hide one’s self in one’s house): never to 
quit the house, domo pedem non efferre : 
to be in the house [vid. “to be at Laide 
to drive any body from one’s house, ali- 
quem domo expellere, extrudere, or eji- 
cere; aliquem foras trudere. 

To entertain in one’s house, hospitio ac- 
cipere or excipere aliquem; hospitio do- 
mum ad se recipere aliquem, hospitium 
alicui prebére (as a guest); in domum 
suam recipere aliquem ; tecto accipere or 
recipere aliquem; tectum prebére alicui 
(general terms, to receive into one’s house, 
under one’s roof; accipere, more as a 
friend ; excipere and recipere, as @ pro- 
tector, &c.); recipere, receptare aliquem 
or aliquem ad se (to receive to one’s self, 
especially of those who conceal thieves, &c.; 
hence called receptores) : to be received *nto 
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any body’s house, esse in hospitio apud al- 
iquem ; hospitio alicujus uti. 

HOUSE, v. || To place under shel 
ter for protection, condere Ce. g., fru- 
mentum): contegere. JN. condere et re- 
ponere (e. g. fructus); reponere conte- 
gereque (e. g., arma omnia, Ces.): in tec- 
ta contegere (e. g., troops, milites). || Re- 
ceive under one's roof, tecto recipe- 
re aliquem (Ces., B. G., 7, 66, 7) : recipe- 
re aliquem in tectum (Plaut., Rud., 2. 7, 
16): hospitio aliquem excipere: meeni- 
bus tectisque accipere aliquem : tectis et 
sedibus recipere aliquem (these two of the 
inhabitants of a town harboring soldiers, 
exiles, &c.): stabulare (general term, to 
place animals in a stall, Varr., R. R., 1, 21). 
To be housed, tectum subiisse (of a per- 
son): stabulari (post-Augustan ; of ani- 
mals): or the passives of the verbs above 
given. || INTRaNs. To reside under 
any body’s roof, habitare cum aliquo 
(also used improperly, as Milton, &c., use 
“to house ;” e. g., hiems habitat in Alpi- 
nis jugis). Vid. REsrDE. 

HOUSE-BREAKER, effractarius (Sen. 
Ep., 68): effractor (Jurisconsulti, Paul., 
Dig., 1,15; Ulp. Dig., 47, 17, 1), or, by 
circumlocution, qui domos perfringit or 
in domibus furta facit. 

HOUSE-BREAKING. effractura (Juris- 
consulti, Paul., Dig., 15, 3, 2; Scav., ib, 
by circumlocution with do- 


nis tecti, edium, &c., custos (as guard ; 
custos ; of dogs, Virg., 3, 406; Col., 7, 12): 
catenarius canis (as chained up, Petron., 
Sat., 72, 7; Sen., De Iré, 3, 37). 

HOUSE-DOOR. Vid. Door. 

HOUSEHOLD, domus (e. g., domus 
tota te nostra salutat, &c.): familia [vid. 
Famity]. <A well-conducted household 
(morally), domus pudica ( Quint.): the 
whole household, universa domus: house- 
hold expenses, sumtus domesticus. 
HOUSEHOLD-BREAD, panis cibarius 
or plebeius. 

OUSEHOLD GOD, lar: household 
ods, lares: (dii) penates (gods of the 
family). 

HOUSEHOLD-STUFF. Vid. Furnt- 


TURE. 

HOUSEHOLDER, pater familias (as 
Sather of the family): edium or edificii 
dominus (as owner of a house): qui do- 
mum habet. 

HOUSEKEEPER. Householder, 
vid. || Upper female servant, que 
res domesticas dispensat: dispensatrix 


late). 

HOUSEKEEPING, *administratio or 
cura rei familiaris. Any body's house- 
keeping is very expensive, domus est sum- 
tuosa (Ter.): expenses of housekeeping 
[vid. “Domestic expenses”]. Careful 
or ical housekeeping, diligentia do- 
mestica; *diligentia in re familiari tuen- 
da : to be economical in one’s housekeeping, 
parce or frugaliter vivere. 

HOUSELEEK, *sempervivum tecto- 
rum (Linrn.). 

HOUSELESS, qui domum non habet 
(who does not possess a house) : quem tec- 
tum nullum accipit (after Cic., Att., 5, 16, 
3; who finds no roof to shelter him). To 
run up temporary butidings to receive the 
houseless poor, subitaria edificia exstrue- 
re, que multitudinem inopem accipiant 
(Tac., Ann., 15, 39). 

HOUSE-MAID, ancilla (general term) : 
cubicularia (chamber-maid ; sc. ancilla or 


HOUSE-RENT, merces habitationis. 
What house-rent does he pay? quanti hab- 
itat? to pay a heavy house-rent, magni hab- 
itare: his rent is 30,000 ases, trigin- 
ta millibus (sc. wris) habitat: not to call 
upon any body for his house-rent, alicui 
annuam habitationem remittere, or an- 
nuam mercedem habitationis donare. 

HOUSE-ROOM, spatium (general 
term): laxitas (ample size; e. g., edium). 
Plenty of house-room, spatiosa et capax do- 
mus; laxior domus (Vell., 2,81): to have 

bene habitare (gen- 
eral term) ; laxe (et magnifice) habitare : 
not to have house-room enough, * anguste 
habitare or parum laxe habitare. No 
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house, however large, could furnish house- 
room for such a multitude of slaves, tarba 
servorum quamvis m domum an- 
gustet (Sen., Cons. ad Heiv., 11: angustare, 
post-A ). Not house-room enough; 
@ house in which there is not house-room 
— domus angusta (Cic.). 

HOUSE-SPARROW, * passer domesti 
cus. . 

HOUSE-TAX, tributum in singulas do- 
mos sneered (after Cas., B. C., 3, 32). 

HOUSE-TOP, wedium, domi, &c., cul- 
men or summum culmen (Zivz., 1, 34). 

HOUSE-WARMING. To give a house- 
warming, * initium in domum aliquam im- 
migrandi epulis datis (ccena data, &c.) 
auspicari (after initium in scenam prode- 
undi auspicari, Suet., Cal. 54): ccena et 
poculis magnis ina aliquis edi- 
um dominus (after Appul., Met., 7, 191, 
where it is inaueursicry ate latronum). 

HOUSEWIFE, mater familias (as the 
mother): hera (as mistress): quz res do- 
mesticas dispensat (as managing the 
stores, &c.). A good housewife, mulier 
frugi, attenta ad rem: to be a good house- 
wife, res domesticas or rem familiarem 
bene administrare ; attentam esse ad 
rem: to be a bad housewife, rem familia- 
rem negligere. 

HOUSEWIFERY, cura rerum domes- 
ticarum. Vid. HousEKEEPING. 

HOUSINGS. - Vid. HonrsE-ctoru, 
TRAPPINGS. 

HOVEL, tugurium or (Appul.) tuguri- 
dlum (poor cottage, covered with straw, 
&c.; any hut to protect against wind and 
weather): casa, diminutively, castila (Pe- 
tron., Plin., Juv.; cottage): casa repenti- 
na (as hastily run up to protect from the 
rain, &c.): gurgustium (small and wretch 
ed dwelling, Cic.). 

HOVER, pendére, with or without alis 
(to hang, i. e., in the air; but poetic in this 
sense; also within aera; in auras): * aere 
librari (to be balanced in the air): some- 
times circumvolare (to fly round; also, 
improperly, mors atris circumrdlat alis, 
Hor.). || Iupropr. (e. g., of an army hov- 
ering Over @ country, &c.}, imminére or 
impendére (alicui rei). 

HOW, (1) As interrogative parti- 
cle, qui? (e. g., deum, nisi sempiternum 
intelligere, qui possumus? Cic. In an 
indirect tnterrogative sentence only 
Plaut.): qaomido? (in what way? by 
what means? 1. Direct: Mecenas quo- 
modo tecum? Hor., and absolutely, ut 
tantum orator dare cogeretur. Quomo- 
do? &c., Cic. 2 Indirect: hee negotia 
quomodo se habeant, ne epistola quidem 
narrare audeo. 3. As an exclamation of 
surprise: quomodo se venditant Cesa- 
Ti!) : quemadmiédum (after what manner ? 
1. Direct: si non reliquit, qaemadmodum 
ab eo postea exegisti? Cic., Rosc. Com., 
18. 2. Indirect: providi, qaemadmodum 
salvi esse possemus; excogitare, quem- 
admodum, &c., Cie. ; consilia inire, quem- 
admodum ab Gergovia disecderet, Ces. , 
cogita, qaemadmodum fortuna nobiscum 
egerit, quemadmodum provincia se ha 
beat; modus est, in quo quemadmodum 
... factum sit, queritur; vid. Herz. ad 
Ces., B. G., 7, 43, fin., who, however, re- 
stricts the meaning of quémido too abso- 
lutely to the office of inquiring after the 
means and instruments of accom- 
plishing any thing): qua ratione: quibus 
raticnibus (by what methods, &c., indirect : 
quid enim refert, qua me ratione cogatis, 
how you compel me, nec quibus rationibus 
superare possent, sed quemadmodum uti 
victoria deberent, cogitabant, Ces.) : quo 
pacto (ingutres after the conditions and 
circumstances under which any thing takes 
place; indirect, somehow or other, nescio 
quo pacto, Cic.). How! how say you? 
(implying surprise), quid! quid ais? how 
are you? how do you do? qaomodo vales? 
ut vales? (how is your health ?): quo loco 
sunt res tu#? (how are your affairs?): 
quid agitur? quid agis? (ri xparras; how 
goes it with you ? &c.): how does the mat 
ter stand? quomédo res se habet? how 
does it happen that, &c., qui (tandem) fit, 
ut, &c. How now? quid porro? quid ve- 
ro? Howso? quidita? quidum? (Plaut.);_ 
qui vero (Plaxt.); qui cedo ss How 
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say you 2 quid dicis? quid ais? How 
many ? tuam multi (quam multorum, 
&c.)? quot (the former stronger). How 
many ar_ they? how many are there of 
them? quot sunt illi? (how many are they 
altogether ?); quot sunt illorum? (how 
many are there of those who are present ?) 
How few are there who? &c., quotusquis- 
que est, qui (20ith subjunctive)? How oft- 
en, yuum sepe: quoties. How big, &c., 
quantus: how old are you? quot annos 
natus es? How much (or many) socver 
(vid. “ HowFvEeR many, much"|. How 
much do you pay for your lodgings ? 
quanti habitas? how much does he charge 
Sor his lessons ? quanti docet? [On quan- 
ti, quanto, vid. Zumpt, 444, 445.] How 
long ? quam diu? By how much... by 
so much, quanto... tanto (with compara- 
tives); also, quo... 20. How far? vid. 
Far. 

(2) As interjection, quam (with ad- 
verbs, adjectives, and sometimes verbs ; 
aie multa; quam morosi; quam val- 

€; quam cupiunt laudari!): ut (mark- 
tng degree). How well you did it! quam 
bene fecisti! hew afraid he is lest! &c., 
ut timet, né! &c.: how he weighs all his 
words ! ut omnia verba moderatur! (So 
after a sentence with quum; quod quum 
facis, ut ego tuum amorem ... desidero! 
Cic.) How I wish, quam veiim: quam or 
guantopere vellem (imperfectly, if the wish 
can not be realized). How dissatisfied he 
was with himself! ut sibi ipse displicebat ! 

oF The accusative onlu is often used. 
How blind I was! me cecum! (e. g., qui 
hec ante non viderim) : how vain are the 
hopes of men! o fallacem hominum spem | 
(so, o fragilem fortunam! o inanes nos- 
tras contentiones!) How much (with com- 
paratives), quanto (e. g., quanto magis 
philosophi delectabunt, si, &c.). 


HOWBEIT. Vid. NEvERTHELEsS, 
However (end). 
HOWEVER. ||In what degree, 


-cumque (or -cunque, appended. How- 
ever great, quantuscumque : however oft- 
en, quotiescumque) : quamvis (how much ; 
in however high a degree you please; e. g., 
quamvis callide, quamvis audacter; quam- 
vis multi, &c.): quamlibet (in the same 
sense as quamvis, but mostly t, quamlibet 
ante, Ov. ; quamlibet infirmus, Ov.). How- 
ever much I wished it, 8i maxime velim (aft- 
er a negative sentence; e. g., extra quos 
eager egredi non possim, si, &c.), 
|| In whatever way (as leaving it unde- 
cided which way the thing realty happened, 
will happen, &c.), utcumque (or utcun- 
que; e. g., utcunque se ea res habuit; ut- 
cunque casura res est; utcunque ferent 
ea facta mirores, Virg.) : however that 
may be, utcunque res est or erit. || Nev- 
ertheless, &c., sed (but): tamen (yet, 
however): tamen nihilominus (but never- 
theless, bui for all that). 

HOWITZER, *tormentum, quo pile 
lapidew et ferree mittuntur. 

HOWL, v., ululare (of the continued 
howling of dogs, wolves ; also of persons, 
especially of rough, uncivilized men ; vid. 
Ces., B. G., 5, 37; Liv., 38, 17, 4; also, 
perhaps, of the howling of the wind, al- 
though not so found ; fremitus would ez- 
press rather the murmuring of it [ vid. 
Norse on fremitus]) : ejulare (¢o howl in 
a mournful manner ; e. g., of the female 
mourners at funerals): plorare : lamenta- 
ri (to weep aloud, to lament; of persons, 
&eneral term): to howl and lament, ejula- 
Te atque lamentari. 

HOWL, s., wlulatus: ejulatus: ejula- 
tio: ploratus: lamentatio [vid. How1, ».; 
the words in -us denote the howl itself ; those 
in -io, the act of howling). The howl of 
the mourning women at funerals, ejulatio 
funebris. 

HOWLING. Vid. Howt1, s. 

HOWSOEVER. Vid. HowEver. 

HOY, navigium: navicula: navigid- 
lum: cymba. Syn. in SHIP. 

HUBBUB. Vid. Tumutt. 

HUCKLEBACKED, gibber. 

HUCKLEREONE, coxa: coxendix. 

HUCKSTER, cocio: arilator (small re- 
tail dealer ; the latter the older term, accord- 

to Gell.): institor (peddler): propéla 
buys ie hres again directly, witha profit). 
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HUCKSTER, v., cocionari ( Quint., 
Decl., 12, 21; but the reading doubtful) : 
mercaturam tenuem facere (to have a 
small business): cauponari (with reference 
to provisions). 

HUDDLE, v. || Trans., confundere : 
permiscére (to miz in confusion): confer- 
cire (to crowd together things or persons ; 
into any thing, in aliquid; e. g., in arta 
tecta, Liv.). Several huddled together, plu- 
res simul conferti (Liv.). Huddled, as it 
were, together, omnes ... quasi permisti et 
confusi, or conjuncti inter se et implicati 
(Ces. ; if entangled): things huddled to- 
gether, rerum aliarum super alias acer- 
vatarum cumulus. Jo huddle on one’s 
clothes, *raptim sibi vestem or se veste 
induere; *raptim se amicire:. *raptim 
sibi et prepropere vestes injicere (the 
last of clothes, togas, &c.). To huddle up 
@ matter (improperly), rem, ut potero, ex- 
pedire: to huddle up a peace, &c.,* pacem 
raptim (repente, subito) conticere, com- 
ponere, &c. || INTRANs. To huddle away, 
(plures) simul confertos effundi (Liv.) ; 
or abripere se, with or without subito, re- 
pente, &c. To huddle off with whatever 
they could snatch up at the moment, raptim 
quibus quisque poterat elatis exire (Liv., 
1, 39 


39). 

HUDDLE, s., turba (of men or things; 
e. g., argumentorum, Quint.) : confertis- 
sima turba: indigesta moles (of things, 
Ov.) : indigesta turba (Plin.; but indiges- 
ta post-Augustan) : *quasi permistus et 
confusus rerum cumulus or * rerum alia- 
rum super alias acervatarum cumulus (e. 
g., legum, Liv., 3, 34): incondita caterva 
(e. g., verborum, Gell.; but caterva very 
rare of things). 

HUE. || Color, dye, vid. When hue 
is used of a shade of color with an adjec- 
tive in -ish (as in “of a greenish hue”), 
inclinari or languescere in, with accusa- 
tive of the hue; e. g., color in aurum or in 
luteum inclinatus (Plin.); color in lute- 
um languescens (Plin., 27, 13, 109); bué 
there are also separate participles for some 
colors: of a darkish hue, nigricans: of a 
greenish hue, viridans. Sometimes sentire 
is used with accusative: white, with some- 
what of a violet hue, candidus color vio- 
lam sentiens; or exire or desinere in with 
accusative (e. g., optimi carbunculi sunt ii, 
quorum extremus igniculus in amethysti 
violam exit, Plin. ; fulgor amethysti in vi- 
olam desinit: these last of a slight hue), 
|| Hue and cry, (a) Propr. To raise a hue 
and cry after any body, clamare aliquem 
furem (Hor. Ep., 1, 16, 36). (b) Impropr. 
(as printed description of felons, &c.) 
premandata, -orum (cf. Cic. Planc., 13, 
31, Wunder, p. 106) ; libellus, quo fugitivi 
nomen continetur et cetera (or fugitivo- 
rum nomina continentur, Appul., Met., 6, 
p. 176, 7). To put any body into the hue 
and cry, premandatis aliquem requirere 
(Cic., 1. c.); spargere libellos, quibus ali- 
cujus nomen continetur et cetera (Ap- 
pul., l. c.). 

HUFF, s. || A sudden swell of an- 
ger or arrogance, (quasi) tumor ani- 
mi. To be upon the huff (L'Estrange), 
est in tumore animus (Cic.); ira efferri: 
excandescere ; iracundia exardescere. 

HUFF, v., TRANS. || To puff up, in- 
flare: sufflare (to puff up; properly and 
figuratively) : inflare alicujus animum 
e. g.,ad superbiam). || To scold inso- 
lently, increpare: maledictis or probris 
increpare. || INTRANS. To swell, intu- 
mescere (e. g., Superbia). || Tohuffat 
(= despise, reject, e. g., a doctrine, South), 
contumaciter spernere (e. g., imperia) : 
aliquid totum ejicere (to reject ; &. g., Ya- 
tionem Cynicorum): aliquid alicui displi- 
cet, non probatur, improbatur. 

HUFFER. Vid. Hecror, Boaster, 
BuLLy. fi F 

HUG, v., aliquem artius complecti: al- 
iquem amplexari: aliquem premere ad 
pectus or ad corpus suum 0p) : aliquem 
complexu tenére (of a long-continued em- 
brace): invadere alicujus pectus amplex- 
ibus (violently, passionately, Petr., 91, 4) : 
{GF> complecti also of wrestlers; alicujus 
corpus, membra, &c., lacertis may be add- 
ed (Ov.). || Impropr.; e.g. ‘we hug de- 
formitics,” aliquem aliquid delectat (e. g., 
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vitia, Hor.) To hug one’s self, sibi piace- 
re; gloriari aliqua re, de aliqua re, or (if 
the satisfaction is well ‘grosnaed) in aliqua 
re: se efferre: se jactare. 

HUG, s., artus complexus, or complex- 
us only (also in a hostile sense): complex- 
us tenax (f Ov.). 

HUGE, immanis: vastus (denote mag- 
nitude on its unfavorable, disagreeabla 
side ; vastus, as exceeding the usual size, 
colossal, with the y notion of fat; 
immanis, as reaching to the unnatural, 
monstrous, terrific; canis vasti cut poris is 
an immense fat hound ; belua inimanis 
figuré is a gigantic, unnaturally big ani- 
mal, as the elephant; so.immanis corporis 
magnitudo : immanis is also “immense ;" 
of money, booty, &c., pecunis, preeda). 
JN. vastus et immanis (e. g., belua): im- 
mensus (literally, immeasurable; immense, 
of any real or figurative extension, altitu. 
do ; sum of money, pecunia) : ingens (wn- 
usually or extraordinarily great, of any 





| extension ; arbor; sum of money, pecunia: 


intellect,ingenium. The derivation is “in” 
“not” and “gen” r, of gigno; hence it= 
ayovos, of things not born or produced; i. 
e., usually): insanus (mad ; unreasonably 
great; e. g., pile of buildings, moles; 
mountains, montes). A huge mouxtain, 
mons in immensum editus. A huge mass, 
moles. 

HUGELY, immaniter (Gell.) : immane 
(+; not pre-Augustan ; both usually not 
in the sense of mere magnitude, but of ter- 
rific magnitude, manner, &c.): in cr ad 
immensum (to an immense height, dis- 
tance, &c., after verbs implying motion or 
extension) : vehementer (violently): egre 
gie (very greatly ; before and above other 
things ; with placére) : insignite or insig- 
niter (signally ; e. g., imprdbts, &c.) : 
prorsus valde (e. g., hoc mihi prorsus val- 
de placet, Cic.). 

HUGENESS, immanitas (with reference 
either to the body or the mind; in a bad 
sense): vastitas (post-Augustan in this 
sense, pari... vastitate beluas, Col. ; 
vastitudo, Gell.). Sometimes moles (e. g., 
India perhibetur molibus ferarum admi- 
rabilis, Col.). 

HULK, alveus navis: caverna navis 
(Cic., all the interior space). 

HULL, folliculus (of corn, leguminous 
plants, or grapes): valvulus (of legumin- 
ous plants): tunica: gluma (of corn; the 
cerealia generally). To have hulls, folli- 
culis tegi. || Hulk, vid. To lie a-hull, ar- 
mamentis spoliatum esse ; exarmatum 
esse: fusis esse armamentis et gubernac- 
ulo diffracto (cf. Suet., Aug., 17). 

HUM, v., murmurare: murmur edere 
(of a murmuring noise; of men or bees): 
stridorem edere (of bees): bombum face- 
re (of bees; the best word for ‘‘hum"), 
|| To hum a@ tune, *carmen (modos, &c.) 
secum murmurare (secum murmurare, 
Plaut.; magica carminibus murmurata, 
Appul.) : carmen, cantica, &c., mecum 
ipse modulor (cf. Quint., 2,11, 5; al. me- 
litor). || To impose on (cant term); 
vid. ImposE (on), Hoax. 

HUM. s., fremitus (gencral term): mur- 
mur (the murmuring hum of men and 
bees): stridor (the hissing hum of bees)- 
bombus (the deep humming of bees). 

HUM! interjection, hem ! 

HUMAN, humenus (in all the relations 
of the English word); by the genitive hom- 
inum (when = proper to men ; e. g., human 
faults and errors, hominum vitiz et erro- 
Tes): mortalis (in respect of the imperfec- 
tion of men). Any thing excecds all hu- 
man comprehension, aliquid humani inge- 
nii modum excedit: human feeling, hu- 
manitas: to lay aside, renounce all human 
feeling, humanitatem omnem exuere ; 
ab humanitate desciscere ; hominem ex 
homine exuere: to have committed some 
fault from human frailty, aliqua culpa hu- 
mani erroris teneri. || Human form, 
forma, species humana; humana species 
et figura; humana species atque forma: 
to have a human form, humano visu esse 
(of @ god, as also the following expres- 
sions): to assume a human form, speciem 
humanam induere: in ahvman form, bu 
mand specie indutus; sub humana imagi 
ne (Ov., Met., 1, 213). || Human life 


HUMB 
vita hominis or hominum ; vita humana. 
Esewes cee: race, genus humanum or hom- 
jum gens humana: the whole human 
race, untversum genus hominum ; ommes 
or cuncti mortales. jj Human sacri- 
fice hostia or victima humana: the bar- | 
custom fering human sacrifices, | 
peace be rf marcas immolan- 


HUMANITY. | Human imperfee 
tion, conditio humana or mortalis : 
ts humanity, hee conditio pbc ita 
fert; *hzc ab homine non aliena sunt. 
ll Friendliness, kindness, humani- 


re ie Ep mete oes a (ali- 
quem, ): expo! mem imem- 
que reddere ( homines). Tohuman- 

tze mankind, a fera agrestique vita ad 
hunc humanum cultum civilemque de- 
ducere: by these institutions he humaniz- 
ed the minds of men whom habits of perpet- 

ual warfare had already ren barbar- 

ous and savage, quibus rebus institutis ad 
humanitatem atque mansuetudinem revo- 


immanes ac 

s (after the OT | modo: humani- 
tus (after the manner-of men) ; * ut solent 
homines : 


‘odum homines lo- 
language, 


(low, mean-spirited) : supplex (entreating 

; humilis et supplex (e. g., ora- 
tio). m an humble le manner, demisse ; sub- 
misse ; suppliciter: to be ‘humble, animo 
esse submisso : nihil sibi sumere : to be- 
come humble, animum contrahere ; se sub- 
Mittere : to behave in an humble manner, 
submisse se gerere. [Vid. Humsty]. To 
set this forth tin the humblest 


Bon nimis summisse supplicare (Cic.). 
Sage v. || To humble any 
alicujus spiritus reprimere (the 
a of i body) : frangere aliquem or 
alicujus a : comprimere alicujus 
audaciam (any body's boldness) : frangere 
seth we etcomprimere. To humble one’s 
se demittere ; se or animum submit- 
; submisse se gerere ; se abjicere (be- 
nouth, enve Gunde, too low): to humble 
— Pag Bas. any body, se submittere 
ber gab alicui, supplicem esse 
sical (wii words): to humble one’s self to 
any thing, prolab ad aliquid ; se projice- 
re aliquid (e. A oe in muliebres fietus); de- 

scendere ad 

HUMBLE-BEE, *apis terrestris (Lin- 


humili: demisse : submisse (e. g., seribe- 
re, oe) suppliciter : subjecte (Ces. ; 
with reference to a superior). 
kumbly, submisse se gerere: to beseech 
avy body humbly, supplicibus verbis ora- 
Te: very humbly, muitis verbis et suppli- 
*cem ger not very humble, non nimis 


To behave | 


HUMO 


\ Se centeset navies supplicare alicui: to obey hum- 
| 
i HU UMBUG, = (a worthless, despi- 
| cable thing ere next quotation): lire 
/ Co hapenE Peat: mere or gross humbug, 
gerre ; e. g. tue blanditie 
| sunt quod dici solet.... gerre gefma- 
| ne, atque edepol lire, lirm, Plaut.). 


a 


| HUMBUG, r., ludere aliquem jocose 

| (satis, Cic.): imponere alicui : gree are 
. | nire or (comedy) circumducere aliquem : 
alicui fucum : fraudem or tallaci- 


HUMECTATION. Vid. MorsTEN«rne. 

HUMID. Vid. Damp, Moist (especially 
the latter). 

HUMIDITY, humor (>> not humidi- 
nee humidity of the earth, uligo. Vid. 


OISTURE. 

HUMILIATION, castigatio (inflicted by 
another) : humilitas (a lowering © one’s 
self, Cic., Invent, 1, 56, 109): this he look- 
ed upon as @ humiliation, ea re in ordi- 
nem se cogi videbat: [> animi demis- 
sio is “ 

HUMILITY, animus submissus or de- 
to animus elatus) : modes- 
tia: verecundia (modesty, g. v.): humili- 
tas (lowering 
109 ; EB> as a virtue, in the Christian 
sense, first in Lact.): to show humility, 
submisse se gerere: with humility, sub- 
misse ; modeste. 


| cae 2 

HUMECTATE. Vid. ro Morsten. 
uch | 

} 


HUMOR, s. || Disposition, temper, 
ingenium : natura (natwral disposition) : 
animi affectio (state of mind): libido (hu- 
mor; i.e., ungoverned desires and wishes 
with which o 


irritatus  Bimeplore of herds in diferent 
humors, in variis voluptatibus: to de in a 
00d humor, bene affectum esse ; 
esse : tn a bad humor, male affectum esse ; 
morosum esse : to be in such a humor, that, 
&c., ita animo affectum esse, ut, &c. : 
waggish humor, cavillatio (Cic.. De Or., 2 
34, 218; Goer to Pte gh biting, hurt. 
ing wit) : ul in jesting, a 
in jocando. Lelius much good- 
humor, in Lelio multa hilaritas erat: ac- 
cording to the humor he happens to be in, 
utcumque presens movet affectio (Curt. 
7, 1, 24): wienaplg ath or vidd (5 hake 
mors person (vid. To Hvmog]. 
il Less poignant sp species-of wit, fes- 
tivitas : facetie (Syn. in Wrr]. 
ll ern ‘Erupti ion, vid. 

HUMOR, v., alicujus studiis obsequi: 
alicui or alicujus voluntati morem ge- 
rere: alicui morigerari (general terms ; 
to comply with any body's wishes or hu- 
mors) : libidini non adversari (in a single 
case; Vid. Ter., Hec., 2, 2, 3): indulgére 
) alicui (to indulge, treat ixdulgently) : to 
humor any body in every thing, alicui in 
Fsiripes rebus obedqul | (Cic.) ; alicui se 

; ad alicujus arbitrium (or ad alicu- 
| jus pant doatern Se fingere, se accommo- 
| dare ; or (still stronger) totum se fingere 
4 et accommodare ad alicujus arbitrium et 

nutum ; se totum ad alicujus nutum et 
| voluntatem convertere : any body was hu- 


mored, est alicui mos. 
“HUMORIST. | In a bad sense, homo 


or morosus, or difficilis et moro- 
sus (ill-tempered) : homo stultus et inw- 
| qualis (Sen. ; fanciful). 
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behavior, Cic., Invent., 1, 6, | 











HUNG 


Who has a playful fancy 

in eeeeae or Pde qui ingenio 

est hilari jocandum promo: jocula- 

tor (Ce): homo lepidus, festivus (fuil 
humor ; the laiter 


with reference 
to clever, intellectual wit). 

HUMOROUS, lepidus : festivus: joco- 
sus (these three of persons or things) : ad jo- 
candum promtus [vid. JocosE}. Jn a cer- 
tain humorous publication, in joculari que 
A Eikeeut turn 


sense. 


tive. 
HUMOROUSNESS. Vid Hrwor 
HUMORSOME, difficilis: natura 
cili: morosus. Jn. difficilis et morosus 
Se oe ene 
sto- 


204 and 303): corner (be Back atseif at 
TOME BACKED, ibber (= gibbus 
Tr 
only tn sense of *toner = ° opposed to con- 
cavus, Cels., &c.; gibbosus only Orbdil. ap. 
Suet, Gramm. [where Suetonius himself tm- 
mediately after says gibber}, and Gai, Dig.. 
22, 1, 3, where gibbosus is a false reading; 
gibberus not Latin). 

HUNDRED. | » hundred, centem 
(distributive, centeni). The number of 100, 
centuria: numerus centenarius (as num- 
ber). || Space of 100 years, centum 
anni; centum annorum spatium: se- 
culum (@ “generation” = according to 
Etruscan and Roman computation, 100 
years): 100 times, centies: weighing 100, 
centenartus (e. g., pondus, containing 100 
pounds ; also, centum libras pondo, sc. va- 


lens) : 100 d, centum millia ; 
centies poetical. 100 years old, cen- 
tenarius : pag rere 100 years, in- 


vision of the Roman people, centa 
Tia: by hundreds, centuriatim: to divide 
into hundreds, centuriare: division into 
hundreds, centuriatus. 
HUNDRED-FOLD, centuplicatus (i 
creased 100 times; centuplex, hundred- 
fold; e. g., murus, Plaut.: fructus, Pru- 
dent.) : centuplus (100 times as muck ; 
Vulg., Evang. Luc. 8,8. Adverb, cen- 
tuplicato ; centuplum; cum centesimo : 
to be sold at a hundred-fold, centuplicato 
venire : to bear a hundred: 


cum centesimo 


cum centesima agricolis fenas red- 
dit terra: the fields wheat a hundred- 
fold, campi cum centesimo fundunt triti- 


from : 

Fam., 8, 1; esuritio, also rare). To feel 
hunger, esurire: to be suffering from hun- 
ger, fame laborare: to be dying of hun- 
ger ; to be tormented by hunger, fame pre- 
mi, or urgeri, or uri: to be dying of hua- 
&er, fame enecari: to die of hunger (liter- 
aily), fame mori, perire, consu- 
mi, confici: to appease one’s hunger, fa- 
mem explére or expellere (propulsare, 


est (Cic.) : malum panem tenerum tibi et 
siligineum fames reddet (Sen. Ep., 123, 2). 
HUNGER-BITTEN, fame confectus : 


fame enectus. 
HUNGRILY, esurienter (late, Appul.). 
HUNGRY, esuriens (also Aguratirely 
= desirous of): edundi appetens (having 
@ desire to eat): a ae 
(suffering from want of food): jejauus 
(still fasting). To be or feel hungry, cra: 
Tire : cibi appetentem esse: fame labo: 


felt hungry, Octavianus vescebatur et an 


jj In Seta re eee ee 


HURR 


quo stomachus desiderasset. || ImprorrR. 
A hungry soil, solum exile et macrum 
(Cic.): ager macrior (Varr.) or macerri- 
mus (Coi.). 

HUNKS, homo tenax : homo sordidus 
(mean). 

HUNT, s. 
properly 

HU , 


Vid. Huntine and (im- 
SEARCH. 

, v., venari. To hunt through a 
country or place, yvenando peragrare ali- 
quem locum: to be a hunting, in venati- 
one esse; venari: to go a hunting, vena- 
tum ire: to be fond of hunting, multum 
esse in venationibus ; venandi studiosum 
esse. The right of hunting, jus venatio- 
nisorvenandi. Hunting party, qui comi- 
tantur aliquem venantem (Curt.). To go 
@ hunting with any body, venantem comi- 
tari, || Impropr. To hunt (i. e@., strive 
after any thing), venari aliquid (e. g., lau- 
dem) ; sectari aliquid (e. g., preedam) ; 
consectari aliquid (properly and improp- 
erly ; e. g., voluptatem) ; perséqui aliquem 
or aliquid (properly, to pursue; and figu- 
ratively, to strive zealously after any thing); 
insectari aliquem or aliquid (properly, to 
pursue); insistere sequi aliquem or aliquid 
(properly, to pursue incessantly ; e. g., na- 
vem). To hunt after prey, sectari pre- 
dam : to hunt after enjoyment, voluptates 
sectari or perséqui: to hunt after a shad- 
ow (figuratively), umbram perséqui, non 


rem. 

HUNTER; i. e., horse for hunting, equ- 
us venaticus (after Stat., Theb., 9, 685, 
where the poetical equus venator). 

HUNTING, venatio: venatus, -ts (prop- 
erly and figuratively ; the former as action): 
venandi studium: venandi voluptas (love 
Sor it ; the latter of the pleasure conferred 
by hunting, Quint., 12, 1,5). Belonging 
or relating to hunting, venaticus: vena- 
torius. To be fond of hunting, venandi 
stvdiosum esse; *venandi studio teneri; 
muitum esse in venationibus: to go a hunt- 
ing with any body, venantem comitari. 

- To live by hunting, venando ali. To goa 
hunting, ve.atum ire: to have gone a 
hunting, in veuatione esse; venari: to 
send any body out a hunting (to get rid of 
him), aliquem venatum ablegare. 

HUNTING-BOX, domus, que est ve- 
nantium receptaculum (vid. Curt., 8, 1, 
12) : [>= villa venatica would not be good 
Latin. 

HUNTING-HORN, * cornu venatorium. 

HUNTRESS, venatrix. 

HUNTSMAN, || Hunter, vid. || The 
servant who manages the chase, 
subsessor (as far as he lies on the watch 
for game): quem venatus alit (as living 
by hunting as a profession): saltuarius 
(general term for forester) : * qui rei vena- 
tori preest, or * qui alicui est a re vena- 
toria or a venationibus. 

HURDLE, crates. Hurdles on which 
Jigs, grapes, &c., were dried, crates fica- 
riw; for sheep, crates pastorales, 

HURDY-GURDY, perhaps sambiica, as 
being thought a poor instrument from its 
sharp tones, ts the best name of a Ruman 
instrument as a substitute. 

HORL, jacére (general term, to throw): 
conjicere (stronger than jacére ; implying 
either numbers or rapidity, force ; especial- 
ly with tela, pila, &c., in hostes; also of 
hurling persons into prison, &c.) : jactare 
(frequentative): jaculari (to dart violently 
from the hand swung round). To hurl 
stones, lapides jacére; at any body, lapi- 
des mittere or conjicere in aliquem; la- 
pidibus petere or proséqui aliquem; any 
thing at any body's head, in caput alicujus 
aliquid jaculari: to hurl lighinings, ful- 
mina jaculari; fulminare: to hurl rocks 
upon persons, saxa ingerere in aliquos (e. 
g., in subeuntes) : to hurl one’s self into 
any thing, se conjicere in aliquid (prop- 
erly or improperly ; e. g.,in malum): [3° 
vibrare, torquére or contorquére are po- 
etical for jaculari. 

HURLY-BURLY. Vid. Tomutr. 

HURRICANE, tempestas fceda, ingens : 
procella (3g turbo is “whirlwind,” and 
typhon “ater-spout’”). 

HURRY, v. || Trans., festinanter, or 
prwpropere, or raptim et prapropere, or 
nimis festinantem facere aliquid, agere 
aliquid: precipitare aliquid (1o hasien it 

sue 


HUSB 


, too much; do it too soon; e. gy vindemi- 
| am, Col.); also, raptim preecipitare aliquid 
(e. g., consilia, Liv., 31, 32). (3g? For the 
terms that imply less blame, vid. To Hast- 
EN, TRANS.). Your successor can not pos- 
sibly hasten his departure, so as, &c., suc- 
cessor tuus non potest ita maturare ullo 
modo, ut, &c. || To hurry any bodyaway, 
aliquem agere, or preecipitem, or transvor- 
sum (Sall.) agere (into a crime, &c., in fa- 
cinus. transvorsum agere, in a bad sense) ; 
aliquem transversum ferre (Quint.); agi- 
tare aliquem (Cic.) ; aliquem rapere, abri- 
pere: to be hurried away by any thing, 
agitari aliqud re; aliqua re transversum 
ferri or agitari; rapi aliqua re. Jo hurry 
any body into, agere aliquem, or transver- 
sum, or precipitem agere aliqguem in ali- 
quid: rapere aliquem in aliquid (e. g., 
opinionibus vulgi rapimur in errorem, 
Cic.). || Inrrans., festinare. Jn. festina- 
re et properare, or properare et festinare: 
in testinationibus nimias suscipere celeri- 
tates (to be in too great a hurry); pra:pro- 
pere testinare (Liv., 37, 23); in any thing, 
festinantius or preepropere agere aliquid; 
festinationem or celeritatem adhibére. 
To hurry to any body, citato studio cursu- 
que venire; toa place, citato cursu locum 
petere; cursu effuso ad locum terri (cf. 
Liv., 7, 15). Vid. ro Hasten, intrans. 

HURRY, s., nimia or prepropera festi- 
natio, or festinatio only (e. g., festinatio 
est improvida et cwca): prepropera ce- 
leritas (Liv., 31, 41, where, however, it is 
not ina bad sense). Tobeina hurry [vid. 
to Hurry, intrans.]: to do any thing in 
a hurry, nimis festinanter, or preepropere 
agere, or facere aliquid: to do every thing 
in a hurry, omnia raptim agere. Never 
be in a hurry, festina lente (Prov.). Vid. 
HAsrtrE, s. 

HURT, s. Vid. DamaGcE, DETRIMENT. 

HURT, v. || Injure, damage, nocé- 
re (general term): alicui rei damno or 
detrimento esse: alicui or alicui rei det- 
rimentum afferre, inferre, or importare : 
aliquem detrimento afficere : damnum in- 
ferre [Syn. in InsuRE]. To hurt any 
body's reputation or credit, auctoritatem 
alicujus minuere ; gloriw alicujus obtrec- 
tare. || Zo inflict pain, dolorem fa- 
cere or efficere (to cause bodily pain ; of 
things) : to hurt any body (of persons), do- 
lorem alicui facere or efficere (bodily or 
mental): egre facere alicui (to ver, annoy 
him): to hurt one’s self, corpus ledere 
(one's body): wgre sibi facere (draw some 
veration on one’s self). Iam hurt at any 
thing, doleo aliquid, or aliqua re, or de 
aliqua re: dolorem mihi affert aliquid 
(any thing pains me mentally) : pungit or 
mordet me aliquid; me or animum fodi- 
cat aliquid (any thing cuts me to the heart, 
&c., vexes me extremely): I am hurt to 
think that, hoc mihi dolet quod, or with 
infinitive. I am hurt if, &c., doleo (et 
acerbe fero) si; vehementer doleo, si, 
&c.: Iwas hurt when I saw, &c., dolebam, 
quum viderem. : 

HURTFUL, nocens: qui nocet: noxi- 
us: nociturus: alienus alicui rei (not suit- 
ing tts nature): inutilis (alicui rei, not 
profitable; hence unprofitable to; e. g., an 
example, exemplum): very hurtful, perni- 
ciosus: exitiosus (ruinous). To be hurt- 
fil, nocére; nocentem or nociturum esse; 
alicui rei alienum esse; contra aliquid 
esse. Hurtful things, ea que nocitura 
videantur (1 47” res noxiosw, post-August- 


an, Sen.). 

HURTFULLY, nocenter (Cvl., Cels.) : 
perniciose: pestifere: inique: male: {/ 
exitialiter and exitiose, very late (Aug.). 

HURTLESS. Vid. Harmuess. 

HURTLESSLY. Vid. Harmvessry. 

HUSBAND, s., maritus (opposed to cop- 
lebs): conjux: vir, A newly-married hus- 
band, novus maritus (Appul., Met., 8, p. 
201, 36): a husband too much devoted to 
his wife, maritus nimis uxorius: @ woman 
who has two husbands, que apud duos 
nupta est: @ woman who has already had 
several husbands, mulier multarum nup- 
tiarum. d 

HUSBAND, v. || To use with fru- 
| gality, diligenter or parce administrare 
| aliquid (e. g., rem familiarem): parcere 
' (general term, to spare). He husbands his 








HYDR 


time very carefully, magna est ejis parsi- 
monia temporis (Plin, Ep., 3, 5, 12): te 
husband one's property, rei tamiliuris dili- 
gentissimum esse (Suet., Gram., 23): ta 
husband the corn, frumentum pfrce et 
paullatim metiri (Ces.). || Z'o till, &c., 


vid. 

HUSBANDMAN, agricola: agricultor - 
rusticus. Vid. FARMER. 

HUSBANDRY. || Agriculture, vid. 
|| Frugality, economy, vid. 

HUSH! st! (Plaut., Cic.).—quin taces ! 
tace modo (of course, to one person): st! 
or st! tacete! or st! st! tacete: silete et 
tacete (be still and hold your tongue; ad- 
dressed to two or more). 

HUSH, v. || To reduce to silence, 
alicujus linguam retundere (to silence one 
who has been complaining loudly ; of. Liv., 
33, 31, extr.): comprimere (general term, 
to suppress, restrain, &c., aliquem, Plaut., 
Rud., 4, 4, 81, &c.; the voice of conscience, 
conscientiam, Cic., Fin., 2, 17, in.): also, 
comprimere linguam alicui (Plaut.). || Z'o 
hush up any thing, exstinguere ru- 
morem de aliqua re: de aliqua re silére. 
Any thing is hushed up, de aliqua re sile- 
tur (e, g., de jurgio, Plaut.). || Z'o ap- 
pease, allay, vid. 

HUSK, s., folliculus (Plin.); gluma 
(Varr., especially the husk of corn), 

HUSK, v., *grana folliculis eximere: 
granorum spoliare folliculos (cf. Petron., 
135, 5). Vid. ro SHELL. 

HUSKY, asper (rough) : raucus (hoarse): 
subraucus (hoarsish): siccus (dry, e. g., 
cough, tussis, Ccls.). 

HUSSAR, * Husarus: eques Hungari- 
cus levis armature (in the original sense 
of the werd). 

HUSSITES, * Hussites: * qui Hussum 
sequuutur: * Hussi sectatores. 

HUSTINGS, perhaps comitium (proper- 
ly, with reference to Roman elections, but 
also of other places of election ; cf. Nep., 
Ages., 4, 2): or suggestus : suggestum (as 
general term for elevated places from which 
speeches, &c., were delivered: comitialis or 
comitiale might be added by way of dis- 
tinction). 

HUSTLE, premere or premere urgére- 
que: proturbare (to thrust forward). 

HUT, casa (a hut so far as it contains its 
inhabitant with his goods; a small, poor 
house): tugurium (a hut so far as it pro- 
tects against wind and rain ; according to 
Voss., Virg., Ecl., 1, 68, a.shed, the roof 
of which, made of straw, reeds, bushes, or 
sods, without any wall, reached to the 
ground, such as herdsmen and shepherds 
had in the open country): mapile (of which 
only the plural mapalia occurs, the small 
huts of the African nomades, which they 
carried about with them on wagons ; a Pu- 
nic word); umbraculum (an arbor, bower) : 
officina (a work-shop). 

HUTCH. || Corn-chest, cumera fru- 
menti (with the ancients, of wicker-work, 
Hor.). || Rab bit-hut ch, dolium, ubi ha- 
bes conclusos cuniculos (after dolia ubi ha- 
beant conclusos glires, Varr., R. R., 3, 12). 

HUZZA ! (interj.) evoe! eo! io! 

HUZZA, s., clamor et gaudium (Tac.): 
clamor letus (Virg.). T'o receive any body 
with loud huzzas, * clamore et gaudio or 
clamore lato aliquem excipere. 

HUZZA, v. Vid. “to receive with Huz- 

HYACINTH, hyacinthus (Linn.). The 
ancients used this word to denote another 


Slower. ‘ 

HY ENA, hyena: * canis hyena (Lin- 
Neus). 
HY/AENA, SPOTTED, * canis crocuta, 
*hyeena crocuta (Linn.): * hygena capen- 
sis (Desm.), 

HYDRA, hydra. : 

HYDRAULIC, hydraulicus (as technic- 
al term, though the word properly relates 
to water-organs): aquarius (relating to 
water; e. g., rota, vas). Hydraulic ma- 
chines, machine hydraulice (as technical 
term) or * machings aquaria. 

HYDRAULICS, * hydraulica (technical 
term), 

HYDROGRAPHER, * hydrographus. 

HYDROGRAPHICAL, * hydrographi 


cus. 
HYDROGRAPILY, * hydrographia 


HYPO 
’ HYDROMANCY, hydromantia (Plin., 


37, 11, 32). 
HYDROMEL, bydroméli (Plin., Pall). 
HYDROPHOPIA, hydrophobia (Cel. 
Aurel. ; in Celsus in Greek characters) ; 
formidate be (¢ Ov.). 
HYDROPHOBIC, hydrophobicus. 
HYDROSTATICS, hydrostatica (tech- 


nical voix 

HYGROMETER, * hygrometrum (tech- 
nical term). 

HYMEN, Hymen (¥ or ¥) ; Hymeneus. 

HYMENEAL, Hy T A hymene 
al song, hymen: hymeneus. Vid. Nup- 
TIAL. 


HYMN, t., cantu alicujus laudes prosé- 
qui (after Cic., Legg., 2, 24). 

HYMN, s., hymnus (Luctl., Prudent.). 

HYMN-BOOK, * liber carminum, que 
Deo dicuntur (vid. Plin. Ep., 10, 96 (97},7). 

HYOSCYAMUS, hyoscyamus (hen- 
bane). 

HYP, v. Vid. To DEPREss. 

HY PALLAGE, hypallagé (Serv., Zin., 3, 


HYBERBATON, hyperbaton (Quint.). 

HYPERBOLE, hyperbdlé or hyperbola 
(irepbod}, in Greek characters in Cicero ; 
in in characters in Quintilian, who ex- 
plains it by decens veri superjectio) : au- 
gendi minuendive causa veritatis superla- 
tio et trajectio, or superlatio only (Cic., 
De Or., 3, 53, 203; cf. Auct. ad Herenn., 4, 
33, in., where it is defined; superlatio 
est oratio superans Veritatem alicujus au- 
gendi minuendive causa). To use a hy- 
perbole, aliquid dicere, quod fieri nullo 
modo possit, augend@ rei gratia aut minu- 
endew (Cic., Top., 10, extr.). Vid. Exac- 
GERATION. 

HYPERBOLICAL, veritatem excedens 

or egrediens: superans Veritatem: [3 
hyperboleus (Vitr.) = acutissimus, of 
tones. 
HYPERBOLICALLY, by circumlocu- 
tion. To speak hyperbolically of any thing, 
supra quam fieri possit, ferre aliquid (Cic., 
Or., 40, 139) [hyperbolice, late, Hieron.] : 
sometimes profuse may do (e. g., aliquem 
laudare). 5 

HYPERBOLIZE, superare veritatem : 
aliquid dicere, quod fieri nullo modo pos- 
sit, augende rei gratid aut minuende 
(Cic.): in speaking of any thing, supra 
quam fieri possit, ferre aliquid (Cic.). Vid. 
To EXAGGERATE. 

HYPERBOREAN, hyperboréus (f). 

HYPERCRITIC, Aristarchéus (= se- 
vere critic, Varr., L. L., 8, 34, 119): judex 
iniquus or inimicus (from hostile feeling) : 
*non sine molestia diligens censor : tetri- 
cus et asper censor (Mart.). 

HYPERCRITICISM, nimia contra ali- 
quem or aliquid calumnia (cf. Quint., 10, 
1, 15): *non sine molestia diligens or 
subtile judicium. 

HYPHEN, * hyphen (Gramm.). 

HYPOCHONDRIA, *malum hypo- 
chondriacum. 

HYPOCHONDRIACAL. To be hypo- 
ene ee *malo hypochondriaco la- 

rare. 


HYPOCRISY, simulatio (the pretending 
what is not): dissimulatio (the concealing 
what is). Jn. simulatio et dissimulatio 
(as Cic., Off., 3, 15, init.) : ficti simulatique 
vultus (hypocritical face): species ficte 
simulationis (hypocrisy wearing the mask 
of religion, Cic., Cluent., 26, end): pietas 
erga Deum ficta or simulata: amor fictus 
rf Se: oo ficta or simulata 

according as the hypocrite pretends piety, 
love, or friendship). Without raed id 
haud simulate ; ex animo. 

HYPOCRITE, simulator: dissimulator 
(Syn. in Hypocrisy]: adulator ( flatterer). 
To bea hypocrite, simulare et dissimulare; 
speciem pietatis vultu pra se ferre (after 
Tac., Agr., 43): to play the hypocrite, simu- 
lare: dissimulare (according to the differ- 
ent meaning of those words): simulatorem 
or dissimulatorem esse. [> Not hyp- 

an- 





ocrita (= the actor who 
with dancing, action, &c.). 
HYPOCRITICAL, fictus (of men and 
things): simulatus (of things only). In. 
fictus et simulatus. Hypocritical looks, 
ficti et simulati vultus: to deceive i | 
»ody by a hypocritical pretence of frien 
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ship, per simulationem amicitie aliquem 
fallere (after Cic. ad Quir. p. red., 9, 21). 
I am glad to see you at last stripped of 
those hypocritical pretences of yours, liben- 
ter te aliquando evolutum illis integumen- 
tis dissimulationis tue nudatumque per- 
spicio (Cic.). 

HYPOCRITICALLY, ficte: simulate. 
Not hypocritically, haud simulate : ex ani- 


mo. ' 

HYPOTHESIS. || Condition, condi- 
tio. || Supposition: supposed opin- 
ion, ground, &c., opinio (one’s opinion, 
whether well-founded or not): sententia 
(opinion declared): conjectura (conjec- 
ture). Hypotheses, rationes, que eX con- 
jectura pendent, que disputationibus huc 
illuc trahuntur (Cic., Acad., 2, 36, 116). 
Untenable hypotheses, sententiw futiles 
commenticieque : to form hypotheses, con- 
jectare ; about any thing, de re: to rest on 
a hypothesis, conjectura niti: resting on 
hypotheses, opinabilis ; full of hypotheses, 
opiniosus. : 

HYPOTHETICAL. || Resting ona 
supposition, opivabilis: conjectura ni- 
tens. || Conditional, conditionalis 
(clogged with a condition ; a judicial term, 
post-Augustan) : conjuncte elatus (op- 
posed to simpliciter elatus, categorical) : 
{>> hypotheticus very late, Vid. Con- 
DITIONAL. 

HYPOTHETICALLY, conjuncte (con- 
ditionally ; opposed to simpliciter, categor- 
ically; e. g., conjuncte aliquid efferre 
et adjungere alia) : cum adjunctione: cum 
exceptione (with a reserve; a condition). 

HYSSOP, hyss6pum: * hyssépus offi- 
cinalis (Linn.). 

HYSTERICAL, hystericus (Mart.). 

HYSTERICAL PASSION, suffocatio 
mulierum: strangulatio vulve: * malum 
hystericum. 


2 


AMBIC, iambicus (e. g., pes, versus, 
Dion.) : iambéus (e. g., trimetri, Hor.). 

IAMBUS, iambus. 

IBEX, ibex (Plin.): * capra ibex (Lin- 
ne@us). 

IBIS, ibis (genitive, is or idis). 

ICE, glacies. Thick ice, glacies durata 
et alte concreta: to turn to ice, conglaci- 
are or conglaciari; congelascere ; (frigo- 
ribus) durescere [vid. To Scaciap f To 
break or cut through ice, dolabris glaciem 
perfringere: cold as ice, glacialis; geli- 
dus: to be cold as ice ( figuratively, of per- 
sons), totum frigére (Ter., Phorm.,5, 9,5): 
to make any thing as cold as ice, ad niva- 
lem rigorem perducere (Macrob., of wa- 
ter): a field of ice, * planities glaciata. 
|| Jced drink, potio nivata (Sen.) ; aqua 
nivata (iced water) : * sorbitio nivata (our 
|| Ice-house, vid. P 

CEBERG, * glaciata aque moles. 

ICE-HOUSE, * cella ad conservandas 
glaciei moles facta. “in 

ICICLE, stiria: glacies pendens (t Ov.). 

ICONOCLAST, qui simiulacra evertit 
or concidit. mas 

ICY, glaciatus: gelidus (icy-cold): ado- 
rhe gelu (frosty; ‘of seasons, hiems, 

IDEA. || Notion, intelligentia (the 


knowledge of any thing): notio (the no- 


tion one forms of any thing): opinio: 
suspicio (the opinion one holds or conjec- 
ture one forms about any thing) : cogitatio 
(the thought): sententia (the opinion one 
Jirmly holds and expresses when there is oc- 
casion). Sometimes quod fingimus: forma 
or species menti objecta (as conceived by 
the mind). The idea of the divinity or of 
God, Dei opinio, suspicio (vid. Cic., N. D., 
1, 12, init., and 23, init.); also, informatio 
Dei (Cic., N. D., i, 17, 45). An innate 
idea, notio in animis informata : notio ani- 
mis impressa, &c. [Vid. “innate No- 
chal The innate idea of a God, infor- 
matio Dei animo antecepta: @ general 
idea, intelligentia or notio communis. To 
form an idea of any thing, aliquid aninw 


(or mente) formare or fingere; aliquid | 


animo cffingere ; alicujus rei notionem 


mente fingere; infurmare in animo alicu- ~ 
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jus rei notionem; notionem alicujus re 
animo concipere; aliquid cogitatione of 
cogitatione et mente complecti: to form 
an obscure or faint idea of any thing, in- 
telligentias adumbratas concipere animo 
mentequé :to havé an idea of any thing, 
habére cogitationem de re: to realize an 
idea in any thing or any body, effigiem ex- 
pressam reddere in aliqua re or in alique: 
to exist in idea, fingi (Cic.) : to be different 
in idea, but identical in fact, cogitatione 
differre, re quidem copulata esse. || Jn 
ag te in the Platonic sense, idéa 
ia, in post-Augustan prose): species 
(hance Mi’ idéav Sintieleat nos recte 
speciem possumus dicere, Cic.): ev- 
rum, que natura fiunt, exemplar 2ter- 
num: exemplar rerum (both Sen.). To 
consider things in their idea, a consuetu- 
dine oculorum aciem mentis abducere ; 
mentem ab oculis sevocare; animum ad 
se ipsum advocare. || “ Associatio:i 
of ideas :” Hand thinks that * associatio 
idearum must be allowed as technical term. 
|| Ideal perfection ‘of any thing. 
{Vid. IpEaL, subst.) .To\ form to one’s 
self an idea of anything, singularem quan- 
dam summez perfectionis imaginem »ni- 
mo et cogitatione concipere; absolutio- 
nis imaginem sibi perticere’; singularem 
quandam summe# perfectionis speciem 
animo et mente informare: to hare or 
conceive an idea of any thing, comprehen- 
sam animo quandam formam habére; of 
any thing, alicujus in mente insidet =pc- 
cies alicujus rei: to try to realize o's 
idea, ad speciei similitudinem artem diri- 


gere. 

IDEAL, s., effigies (e. g., justi imperii, 
Cic.): forma (e. g., formar optimi expo- 
nere, Cic.): species et forma (e. g., excel- 
lentis eloquentie speciem et formam ad- 
umbrare, Cic.): imago quedam concepta 
animo (e. g., perfecti oratoris, ex null 
parte cessantis, Quint.): specimen (Ci-., 
Tusc., 1, 14, 32; 5, 19, 95): undique ex- 
pleta et perfecta alicujus rei forma (vid. 
Cic., De Fin., 2, 15, extr.; or 2, extr.): ea 
species, que semper est eadem (Sen.) : 
species, quam cernimus animo, re ipsd 
non videmus (Cic.):* species: forma et 
notio (e. g., boni_yiri, Cie: exemplar : 
exemplar et forma: simulacrum: ¢ozi- 
tata species: species eximia quedam : 
quod cogitatione tantum et mente com- 
plectimur : * sin is quedam summ:s 
perfectionis species animo informata : 
* singularis quedam summe perfectionis 
imago animo et cogitatione concepta. 
The “ideal” of any thing may also often he 
expressed by the adjectives optimus, sum- 
mus, perfectissimus, pulcherrimus: * per- 
fectus et omnibus numeris  absolutus. 
The ideal of a state, civitas optima or per- 
fectissima, or *imago civitatis, quam co- 
gitatione tantum et mente complecti, nul- 
lo autem modo in vitam hominum intro- 
ducere us; exemplar rei publica 
et forma: the ideal of eloquence, optima 
species et quasi figura dicendi (Cic.) ; 
eloquentie excellentis species et forma: 
my ideal of eloquence, ea, quam sentio, elo- 
quentia (Cic.,-Or., 6, 23): to strive after 
the ideal, * summam aliquam pertecti spe- 
ciem sequi : to describe the ideal of a great 
orator, summum oratorem fingere : to de- 
scribe in Cyrus the ideal of a good ruler, 
Cyrum ad e justi imperii scribere : 
Demosthenes, the ideal of a great orator, De 
mosthenes ille, norma oratoris et regula. 
. IDEAL, adj., animo comprehensus non 
sensibus (Cic.). Often by optimus, sum- 
mus, perfectissimus: perfectus et omni- 
bus numeris absolutus: pulcherrimus : 
quo nihil preestantius cogitari or fingi po- 
test (= as perfect as can be conceived), o- 
by circumlocution with ad cogitationem 
tantummodo valére (Cic.); non sensu, 
sed mente cerni (Cic.); quod cernimus 
animo, re ips4 non videmus (after Cic. ; 
i. e., too perfect to have been ever realized). 
Ideal beauty, pulchritudo, que est supra 
veram: decor, qui est supra verum (as 
abstract notion). An ideal beauty, mulier, 
cujus forme decor additus est supra ve- 
rum (Quint.): mulier omnibus simula- 
cris emendatior. Ideal wisdom, sapientia, 
quam adhuc mortalis nemo est consecu- 
tas. That ideal motion af any thing, ills 
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umbra, quod vocant aliquid (e. g., quod 
vocant honestum non tam solido quam 
splendido nomine ; of an unreal notion) : 
the ideal perfection at which J aim, id quod 
volumus (Cic., Or., 6, 22). 

IDEALISM, * idealismus, qui dicitur : 
*eorum philosophorum ratio, quibus pla- 
cuit, in visis nihil extrinsecus menti objji- 
ci, sed que objecta putantur visa, ea sold 
cogitatione contineri: * eorum philoso- 
phorum ratio, quibus placuit nihil esse in 
rebus verum, preter formas, que animo 
tenentur (/igen.). 

IDEALIST, * philosophus, qui statuit 
preter rerum notiones menti impressas 
nihil usquam esse; o7, * qui negat esse 
extra animum solidi quidquam, concreti, 
expressi, eminentis (J/gen.). 

IDENTICAL, quod idem declarat, sig- 
nificat, or valet: quo idem intelligi potest 
(all rather = “ synonymous,” or “ allied in 
meaning,” than identical in meaning) : 
unus atque idem (one and the same) : idem 
(the same) : idem et par : by circumlocution 
with nihil omnino interesse (Cic.): ipse 
(the thing itself): idem declarans or sig- 
nificans (édentical in meaning) : nihil ali- 
ud, nisi cui una est subjecta notio (iden- 
tical in meaning): identical with any 
thing, idem atque illud: things that are 
absolutely identical, res non solum similes, 
sed ita absolute et perfecte pares, ut nihil 
intersit (Cic.). 

IDENTIFICATION, by circumlocution. 

IDENTIFY. || Zo ascertain or 
prove to be the same, agnoscere (to 
perceive an object to be the same as ore we 
have been acquainted with before): suum 
esse declarare, dicere, or confirmare (to 
say that it is one’s own property ; as in “to 
identify stolen goods”). || To make or 
consider the same, aliquid alicui rei in 
gequo ponere or par facere: exaquare 
(to equalize; absolutely, or aliquid cum 
aliqua re): discrimen tollere or removére 
(to remove all distinction, with genitive, re- 
rum, &c.): negare quidquam interesse 
(aliquid ab aliqua re). 

IDENTITY, * eadem vis or ratio: *nul- 
lum omnino discrimen. Personal identi- 
ty, by circumlocution with idem sum, qui 
tui. 

IDIOM, proprietas: idiéma, -atis (,gram- 
matical technical term, Charis.). The idi- 
oms of the Latin language, * que Latine 
lingue propria sunt. [9—° Jf Iplom= 
language spoken any where (as in “the 
Bavarian idiom”), lingua or sermo must 
be used, or genus lingue (Quint.), dialec- 
tus (Swet.): * quod alicujus lingue pro- 
prium est. In post-Augustan prose, idi- 
otismus denoted the vulgar dialect with all 
its peculiarities, Sen. 

IDIOMATIC, * alicujus lingue propri- 
us: vernaculus or antiquus et vernacu- 
lus (what smacks of the true old national 
idiom, Cic.). An idiomatic raciness of 
style, nescio qui sapor vernaculus (Cic.) ; 
also by vere with adjectives of country, as 
vere Atticus (Quint.), Latinus, Anglicanus. 

IDIOMATICALLY, * propriis verbis. 
Often by the adverb denoting the language 
of the country; e. g., Latine loqui (in cor- 
rect Latin, Cic.). 

IDIOSYNCRASY, * propria alicujus 
hominis natura or inddles: * peculiaris 
quedam animi temperatio: * peculiaris 
quedam sentiendi judicandique ratio. 

IDIOT, excora (of weak understanding, 
without the power of weighing or examin- 
ing): qui saz mentis non est: mentis 
sue non compos (not in possession of 
reason): fatuus (idiotical; stronger than 
stultus). Who ts such an idiot as to be 
agitated by these things ? quis tam est ex- 
cors, quem ista moveant? Nobody but 
an absolute idiot is blind to barefaced flat- 
tery, aperte adulantem nemo non videt, 
nisi qui admodum est oxcors (Cic.): un- 
less they are absolute idiots, nisi plane sint 
fatui (Cic.). 

IDIOTIC, fatuus: mente captus. 

IDIOTISM. Vid. Iprom. 

IDLE. (1) Lazy, &c., ignavus: piger: 
socors : segnis: iners: deses. [SyN. un- 
der IDLENESS.] Idle in doing any thing, 
piger ad aliquid faciendum: idle at any 
thing, piger ad aliquid. (2) Unoccupied, 
otiosus ; bie labore or negotiis: vacu- 
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us: deses. [Syn. in phar Site Idle 
time, otium : tempus otii: tempus labore 
(poetically, laboris) or negotiis vacuum : 
tempus vacuum |[vid. LeIsurE]. To be 
idle, ignavum, &c., esse; laboris fugien- 
tem esse: otiosum esse: otium habére: 
otium est alicui (free from calls of busi- 
ness): vacuum esse (negotiis): vacare 
(to have nothing to do): cessare: nihil 
agere (to be doing nothing): feriari : feri- 
as agere (to be taking a holiday) : to be too 
édle to do any thing, pigrari aliquid facere 
(Cic.): to be very idle, inertissimie esse 
segnities: to become idle, socordiw se at- 
que ignavie tradere: languori se desidi- 
eeque tradere: don’t be tvo idle to send 
me all the news, quidquid novi scribere ne 
pigrére (Cic.). Scipio used to say that he 
was never less idle than when he had noth- 
ing to do, Scipio dicere solitus est, se 
numquam minus otiosum esse, quam 
quum esset otiosus. Money that lies idle, 
pecunia otiosa: money lies idle, pecunia 
Otiosa jacet: to let one’s money lie idle, pe- 
cuniam non occupare: to be an idle spec- 
tator of any thing, se prebére otiosum 
spectatorem alicujus rei: to live an idle 
life, otiose vivere: vitam in otio degere 
(a life without occupation of business) : vi- 
tam desidem degere (a life of actual lazi- 
ness): to sit idle, compressis, ut aiunt, 
manibus sedére (Liv.) : to sit at home idle, 
domi desidem sedére. || Vain, empty, 
cassus (e. g., vota: formido) : vanus (e. g., 
ictus: inceptum): inanis (e. g., verba: co- 
gitatio: contentiones) : irritus (preces: la- 
bor: inceptum) [Syn. in UsELEss]: su- 
pervacaneus (superfluous). To utter idle 
words, voces inanes fundere; mittere irri- 
tas voces (i. e., ineffectual). ; 

IDLENESS, ignavia (denotes the love of 
idleness in an ideal sense, inasmuch as 
the impulse to action distinguishes the more 
noble from the ordinary man, and gives 
him an absolute value; opposed to in- 
dustria): inertia (denotes the love of idle- 
ness ina real tangible sense, inasmuch 
as activity makes a man a useful member 
of society, and giveshima relative value, 
Ignavia 2s inherent in the disposition; 
a disinclination for action: inertia lies 
in the character and habits; a disin- 
clination to work, A lazy slave is called 
iners; @ person of rank, who passes his 
time in doing nothing, is ignavus) : segni- 
tia (less commonly segnities): desidia: so- 
cordia: pigritia (are the faults of a too 
easy or indolent temperament. Segnitia 
wants rousing, or compulsion, and must be 
conquered before it resigngits case ; opposed 
to promtus; ¢f. Tac., Agr., 21. Desidia, 
from sedére, sits down with folded hands, 
and expects that things will happen of them- 
selves; socordia is susceptible of no live- 
ly interest, and neglects its duties from 
thoughtless indifference; pigritia has an 
antipathy to all motion, and always likes 
best to be in a state of absolute bodily rest, 
like laziness, slothfulness, Did.) : fuga 1a- 
boris (dislike of trouble, &c.). JN. tardi- 
tas et ignavia: socordia atque ignavia: 
languor et desidia. Excessive idleness, in- 
ertissima segnitia: his is always a busy 
idleness, multa agendo nihil agit (after 
Phedr.). Idleness is the mother of all 
vices, nihil agendo male agere homines 
discunt (Col.), 

IDLER, homo deses: homo desidiosus 
or iners et desidiosus (a person who, in- 


stead of acting, remains inactive, sits idle) :° 


cessator (one who leares off his work): a 
busy idler, ardelio (Phadr.,2,5,1; Mart., 
2, 7): to be an idler, nihil agere ; propter 
desidiam in otio vivere. 

IDLY, ignave: pigre: segniter: socor- 
diter (Liv.). || Without occupation 
of business, otiose: to sit idly at home, 
domi desidem sedére: to live idly, otiose 
vivere: vitam in otio degere (without nec- 
essary occupations) : vitam desidem de- 
gere (to lead a lazy life). || To no pur- 

ose, inutiliter: frustra: nequidquam : 
incassum. 

IDOL. || Propr., iddlum ( ecclesiastic- 
al): signum or simulacrum dei: deus fic- 
tus or commenticius, or fictus et commen- 
ticius. Yo worship idols, * deos fictos et 
commenticios venerari, colere ; *simula- 
cra divino cultu colere. || Fra. Demetri- 
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us is their idol, Demetrius iis unus omnia 
est (Liv.) : the son is the mother’s idol. ma- 
ter filium in oculis gestat: to make a per- 
son or thing one’s idol, aliquem, aliquid 
pro deo venerari; insanire amore alicu- 
Jus rei: to make any body the idol of any 
body, facere aliquem apud aliquem deum 
(Ter.). Sometimes heros (of a political 
idol; the great man of a party; e. g., he 
ros ille noster meee 

IDOLATOR, idololatra (ecclesiastical) : 
idololatriz affinis (ecclesiastical) : * deo- 
rum fictorum or simulacrorum cultor. 

IDOLATROUS, * cultui deorum ficto- 
rum deditus or addictus. Sometimes su- 
perstitiosus may do, Idolatrous worship ; 
vid. IDOLATRY. 

IDOLATRY, iddlolatria (ecclesiastical) : 
*deorum ftictorum, or simulacrorum, cul- 
tus: *cultus pene divinus (improperly). 
To practice idolatry, deos fictos et com- 
menticios venerari, colere; simulacra di- 
vino cultu colere: to practice idolatry to- 
ward any thing, aliquid pro deo venerari: 
one who practices idolatry, deorum ficto 
rum, simulacrorum cultor. 

IDOLIZE, aliquis alicui unus omnia 
est (is every thing to any body, Liv., 40, 
11): aliquem or aliquid pro deo venerari: 
insanire amore alicujus rei: facio ali- 
quem apud me deum (after Ter., Ad., 4, 
1, 19, facio te apud illum deum; i. e., rep- 
resent ycu as a god to him): aliquis aii- 
quem in oculis gestat (e. g., mater filium) : 
aliquem ita intueri, ut divinum hominem 
esse putes; or *cultu pene divino ali- 
quem proséqui. To idolize a worthless 
object, arcem facere ex cloaca lapidem- 
que e sepulcro venerari pro deo: J ad- 
mire, nay, idolize your skill in that, in e& 
re tu mihi deus videri soles (Cic., De Or., 


, 40). 

IDOLIZER, by circumlocution, qui pro 
deo veneratur aliquem; qui ihsanit emo- 
re alicujus rei, &c. Vid. IpoLizeE. 

IDYL, idyllium (title of a collection of 
little poems by Ausonius). 

IF, si (here (1) the indicative of all 
tenses is used when the condition is “ sim- 
ply assumed:” si dicit, dicebat, dixit, 
dixerat, dicet, dixerit [simple supposition]. 
(2) The subjunctive present, tf it be a 
supposition that is assumed as one that is 
uncertain, indeed, now, but which will be 
determined by the event to be or not to be. 
Here “if it is’ = “if it should be found 
to be:” “should prove to be:” si quid 
habeat, dabit, J don’t know whether he has 
any thing or not: if it should prove 
that he has, I assert confidently that he will 
Siveit. Here the consequence is usual- 
ly in the future indicative. The En- 
Blish indicative must not mislead us. [Un- 
certainty with the prospect of decis- 
ion.) (3) If a case, whether possi- 
ble or impossible, is simply conceiv- 
ed by the mind, the present subjunctive 
is used: si exsistat ab inferis Lycurgus, 
&c. The present subjunctive is also used 
in the consequence: dies deficiat, si enu- 
merare velim, &e. (Uncertainty with- 
out any accessory notion.] Here the im- 

erfect subjunctive ts also used in 
Be clauses: seldom, however, in compari- 
son of the present; those tenses having 
also the office of denoting what would take 
place, if a certain condition were realized 
which has not been realized. (4) The con- 
dition may be one which is not or has 
not been realized. [Impossibility or 
belief the thing is not so.) Here the im- 
perfect or pluper sees subjunctive is 
used in both clauses, the imperfect subjunc- 
tive being often used in one or both clans- 
es where we should in English use the plu- 
perfect. (Vid. Zumpt, § 525.) fap Si 
with imperfect subjunctive sometimes de- 
notes a repeated action, the verb of the prin- 
cipal clause is then in imperfect, si quis 
prehenderetur...eripiebatur: 
sometimes (which holds of all the other tens- 
es) it is an accessory clause of a sentence 
that ts itself expressed in the subjunctive : 
veritus ne (si semper atomus gravitate 
ferretur naturali) nihil nobis liberum ¢s- 
set. In Latin the conditional relation is 
often expressed by a pare construc 
tion; e. g., non mihi, nisi admonito, in 
mentem venisset, if I had not been told 


IGNO 

virtutes jacére necesse est, vo- 

luptate dominante, if pleasure be our mis- 
ee ee aan ys be ae 
Ged wines; ol liter (Zumspt, 963): 
Cae no mary nace nage 
org peng 5 ‘non é r to the 
, Zumpt, : if indeed, si quidem ; 
si modo (if Ff bgene chante, Sor. 
te >> not si ): if ever, si quan- 


may): si quisquam or ullus (if there be 
any, which is very t : 
the ing is that the statement ts true, if 


Pr. Tatr., App., p- sof As if, as though, 
i: velut si (with 


a 


not mislead us: pugn 

pore ped he fights as if he contended, or 

were contending, pusnavit, quasi con- 

tenderet, &c.: not ceu tn classical 
): , as tf, sic, quasi (Cic., 

Perr., 4,54). After many words, especial- 

ly those den 


velle me navigare; sim’ se wzrotare ; 

also, videtur scire. If only [vid. PRovrp- | 

=D rHat]. {In comparison, si; e. g., 
istiusmodi 


Eee, 


ing; ie, 
any thing. 





me delectat, | 


end inscitia temporis, De Of, 1, 


Livy has both temeritas atque inscien- 


cum. Against Reisig is inscitia belli, 
though this may—belli gerendi, and in- 
scitia temporis, which can not well be ez- 
plained temporis legendi or observandi. 
Tacitus has inscitia legionum, reipublice, 
&c.: Suetonius, inscitia artis, where, how- 
ever, it may denote want of skill; Pliny, 
temporum ; Quiatilian, rerum verborum- 
que ; vid. Hase ad Reisig, p. 118). Ig- 
morance of the truth, ignoratio veritatis 
(Cic.). To confess one’s ignorance, fateri 
nescire, quod nescias: to confess one’s 
ignorance on many subjects, confiteri mul- 
tase ignorare: through mce, ignora- 
tione (but only with genitive of the thing) 
[vid. Iexonantiy]. <Any body has not 
eren the excuse of ignorance, alicui ne ex- 
cusatio quidem est iznorantiz. 
IGNORANT, inscius (who is not ac 
either by instruction or experi- 
ence, with the principles and practice of an 
art; alicujus rei): ignarus (without any 
knowledge how a thing is to be carried on; 
alicujus rei): imperitus (wholly without 
experience in any thing ; alicujus Tei) : 
rudis (raw; without instruction ; alicujus 
rei or in aliqua re). JN. alicujus rei in- 
scius et rudis: indoctus (general term, 
without any learned or scientific knowl- 


| edge): illiteratus (iliterate): nescius (har- 
| ing accidentally not heard of or stein 


In asseverations or en- ' 


treaties, si; e. oe moriar, si quidguam ' 


eTGNEOUS. Vid. Fi Freey, FrRe. 


ie NITIBLE, concipiendo igni aptus: 
concipiendis ignibus idoneus. Very ig- 


nitible, ignis oe eS 
IGNIVOMO S, ignivdmus (late, Lac- | 


tant.). 
_ IGNOBLE, ignobilis (in all the mean- 
word : homo, magis- 


ratus atque inglorius 
(e. g., Vita, Cie): inhonestas (e. g., homo, 
Aor.; cupi Cic.; mors, “Propert.) : 
turpis (base) ; vid. Base. 

IGNOBLY, sine laude: turpiter. Ig- 
rsd born, ex (aliqua) ignobili familia 


exommous, i ignominiosus (seldom 
persons marked with disgrace, Quint. = 
ominatio, Cic.; fuga, Liv.). Am injury 
that is not ¢, énious, injuria sine igno- 
minia. id. Inramovus, DisGRACEFUL.} 
To be transferred to the city tribes is igno- 
minious, in urbanas tribus transferri igno- 
minia est (Plin.): condemnation by the 
prmcaedl aes J, Pacers nie ge ae ae 
cium nihil fere damnato nisi ruborem af- 


“TeNoMIMIOUSLY, 

per miniam : 
His ee were dis- 
charg 


cum ignomini 


IGNOMINY, ignominia. Vid. Drs- 
RACE. 

IGNORAMUS, omnium rerum inscius 
et 

. IGNORANCE, ignorantia: ignoratio 
Cicero uses ignorantia once absolute 


¢ 
with temeritas, opinatio, ee. deux. 1 1), 
ignorance, 


and as a blamable Cic., 

20, 46, is ati stronger than 
ignoratio, Reisig} is ~a by Klotz 
locd [for eahich Glee tgnetyte eennaen 


arising from want of practical kn 
iu wictios gualiion of © aie by 
the genitive of « substantive, but 


and that almost ignominiously, | 
ia dimissi 








(Ziv.). 0 treat ignominiously, 0! i 
a ign 


ed something ; inscius implies blame, 
cius ts indifferent, Dod. ; alicujus rei; at 


j E- aide mali, Plin. It may be fol- 


accusative with infinitice, non 
sum nescius.. . ista dici, Cic.; but nesci- 
us with infinitive only, as nescius fallere, 
is poetical): integer (on whose mind no 
pre obvreesipshee apni ther opal anasto 


cusative and infinitive). To be iguorant 


of any thing, aliquid nescire (with refer- | 


ence to the understanding, thought, &c.) ; 
price ignorare (with reference to circum- 


stances of external perception, experience, 
&c.); aliquid non callére (not to hare ac- | 


quired a practical knowledge by industri- 
ous study and erperience). To be skame- 
fully ignorant of any thing, aliquid turpi- 
ter ignorare : to be ignorant on ail 
subjects, omnium rerum inscium et ru- 
dem esse. Take me for your pupil, and 
five me the instruction I require, for I am 
at present quite ignorant of the subject, ru- 
ee me et intégrum ae accipe, et 
qu@ requiro, doce (Cic., N. D., 3, 3, 7)- 

“GNORANTLY, per imprudentiam : 
impraudentia: imprudenter (tnadvertent- 
ly; through a mistake): inscienter (with- 
out knowledge ; also, unskillfully) : inscite 
(in an unskillful manner): indocte (so as 
to betray want of learning): imperite (un- 

ully). Sometimes by insciens: impru- 
dens. I did wt ignoranily, insciens feci | 
not ignoranter, which is late). 

ILEUS (= “the twisting of the guts”), 
ileum (technical term, cidzés), or *ileus 
volvulus. 

ILEX, ilex (Plin.). 

ILIAC PASSION, *Mliaca passio (@ckh- 
nical term). 

ILIAD, Dias (Orv-.). 

ILL, adj. WEeit {vid. Bap]. [| Hac 
ing tll health, eger: wegrotus: mor- 
bidus (eger, general term jor every sort 
of illness and uneasiness, whether mental 
or physical ; egrotus and morbidus indi- 
cate bodily illness ; egrotus is applied par- 
ticularly to men ; ‘morbidus, to brutes: the 
eger feels himself ill; the egrotus and 
morbidus actually are so, Dod.). IN. eger 
atque invalidus: very ill, gravi et pericu- 

morbo eger: to be ill, egrotare (ep- 
posed to valére); segrotum esse; in mor- 
bo esse; morbo laborare or affectum esse; 
valetudine affectum esse ; morbo vexari 
or conflictari; iniqua valetudine conflic- 


ILLW 


tari: Fe ee neces tex] 
bo zgrum esse. id. Diseasep, Sicx.}j 
§ Jll-wili, vid. 

ILL, s. Vid. Evz, s. 

ILL, adz., male : prave: nequiter (wick 
edly): sciagh Age yeigg arly tapers 
paige ve Ter., Phorm., 1, 2,29): mis- 
ere (wretchedly (otherwise; i. €., 
thgn as one cond wish). \To think tof 
male cogitare de aliquo: male opinari 
sliquo (gf Bremi, Suet. Oct, 51); malam 
opinionem de aliquo habére: not to 


cuiquam 
ste eh a apent Bi wl ong does, Port 
loqui alicui: male dicere alicui (the later 
=o abuse him, rail at kim). yaaa ny 
on ill, male me habeo (general term, I am 
in no condition): any thing t= 
tees Salter den meshne ay ph 5 | 
or procedit (Sall.), cadit (Tac.): if i 
should end ill, si secus : to treat 
any body ill, male aliquem habére (gen- 
eral term): to wish ill to any body, alicui 
male velle: alicui nolle (opposed to alicui 
cupere or amicum esse, Circ. ad Dir. 1,1, 
8): pao Rei fae tn! 
ferre (general term, to be displeased or 
neat eames el cts iy 
m accipere ac dictum est 

at construction on it). Pray don’t 
take it ill, des veniam, oro! To be ga- 
ting on ill in any thing, male proficere 
in re: to manage one’s affairs wl, male 
rem gerere: to fear he shall come off ill, 
metuit, ne malum habeat: you would nat 
hare come of ill, discessisses non male 
(Plaut.). ITilt-gotten wealth, male parta (e. 
| g- male parta male dilabuntur, Cic.; cf. 
male partum male disperit, Plaut.): tw 
disgorge his ill-gotten wealth, pecuniam 
devoratam evomere (Cic. Pis., 37): to be 

with any thing, aliqua re an- 


— (e. g.. fruamento). 
gh reach male moratus 


(rude ; ; Aguraticely and play- 
f things) : jaurbanns (unmanner- 








| ILL-DISPOSED. Vid. EvIL-DIsPosED. 
ILL-FATED, *fato nescio quo misero 


horridus ac teter, Suet.) : teter (-rimus, 
Jur.) vuiltu. Vid. Uery. 
ILL-NATURE, malevolentia Pg) 
| against another) : eae, (sel ezl- 
ing that grudges an good to any 
malitia (— “versuta et 
: ma- 
levdlens ingenium (Plaut.): malefici mo- 
res (Id.): acerbitas moram (with imma- 
nitas nature, Cic.): acerbitas nature 
(Cic. ; sourness, &c., of temper). 
ILL-NATURED, malevilus: malevo 
lens (Sx. in ILE-NATURE; also of things, 
malevolentissimz obtrectationes, Cie.) : 
difficilis: difficili natura (Aard to Si 
cross-grained, &c.): jurgiosus (quarrel 
some, Gell): natura Saneuae (of a nat 
disposition 





| urally wicked ). 

TES ee malitiose (e. g- 
agere ) ware (e. g- lequi, 
Liv.) : acerbe (30 - 


tus (after dextro sidere editus, Stat): 

grave sidus habens (Ov.); or by the gen 

eral terms for UNLUcky, vid. 
ILL-TEMPERED, difficilis Sop par my 


sags aie). A 
passion ie Pr ptonsy | ese pa 


wtLL-WILL 1 -L, malignita (the ill-will which 
00d to another, and wishes t 





LE Lt 

aversion: malignitas is a despicable 
disposit ion, which implies the want of 
philanthropy ; malevolentia, a hateful 
quality, as connected with deriving pleas- 
ure from the misfortunes of others, Déd.) : 
Odium occultum or inclusum (secret ha- 
tred or grudge): simultas obscura (secret 
dislike, bringing persons into collision, 
&c., especially caused by political rivalry) : 
snimus alienus or aversus (antipathif to, 
dislike of). To bear ill-will against any 
body, alicui or in aliquem malevélum esse 
(Cic.) ;\odium occultum gerere adversus 
uliquem after Plin., 8, 18, 26); ab aliquo 
animo esse averso or alieno: they bear 
each other ill-will, simultas obscura inter 
eos intercedit (after Ca@s., B. C., 2, 25). 
Vid. HaTrED. 

ILLAPSE, s., illapsus (opposed to exi- 
tus; e. g., humoris, Col.). 

ILLAQUEATE, illaqueare  (f Hor.). 
Vid. ENTANGLE. 

ILLATION. Vid. ConcLusion = in- 
ference. 

ILLATIVE, illativus (e. g., particule, 
Plin. ap. Diom.), or by circumlocution with 
concludere, cogere, colligere. 

ILLAUDABLE, laude indignus or non 
dignus: non laudabilis: [gP illaudabilis 
(Stat.) and illaudatus (Virg., Georg., 3, 5) 
are poetical. 

ILLEGAL, non legitimus (Ig avoid 
illegitimus) : legi repugnans or contrari- 
us: legibus vetitus (t Hor.) : quod lex ve- 
tat or prohibet. It is illegal to condemn 
a@ Roman citizen to death except in the Co- 
mitia Curiata, lex de capite civis Romani 
nisi Comitiis Centuriatis statui vetat. It 
ts illegal to elect two magistrates of the 
same fumily, leges duo ex una familia 
magistratus creari vetant or prohibent 

C@s.). 1 

ILLEGALLY, contra legem or leges: 
preter leges or jura (in violation of them): 
contra jus fasque; contra fas et jus 
(against Divine and human laws) : inju- 
rid: per injuriam (wrongfully ; e. g., pos- 
sidére aliquid): non legitime. 

ILLEGIBLE, * parum clarus, or by cir- 
cumlocution with quod legi non potest. 

ILLEGIBLY, *parum clare-or ita (e. 
g., scribere literas), ut legi non or vix 
possint (possent, &c.). 

ILLEGITIMACY, by circumlocution. 
To establish the illegitimacy of any body 
or any thing, * aliquem incerto patre na- 
tum esse probare; aliquid adulterinum 
(ficticium, non legitimum, &c.) esse pro- 
bare (after Quint., 2, 17). 

ILLEGITIMATE. || Bastard, vid. 
Add hibrida (properly ; “mongrel ;” also 
of a person born, e. g., of a Roman citizen 
and foreign woman or slave). || Not le- 
gitimate, correct, &c., non legitimus 
(oF not illegitimus) : *legi repugnans 
or contrarius. An illegitimate word, ver- 
bum insolens, durum, inusitatum, barba- 
rum et obsoletum, &c.: an illegitimate 
inference, * vitiosa conclusio (after vitiose 
concludere, Cic.): * rationis parum apta 
conclusio (after Cic. ap. Quint., 9, 1, 28, 
rationis apta conclusio) : *non or parum 
certa argumenti conclusio (after Quint., 
5. 10,2): to draw an illegitimate inference, 
vitiose concludere (opposed to recte con- 
cludere, Cic.). To make an illegitimate 
use of any thing, aliqua re perverse abuti. 
Vid. ILLoGicaL. 

ILLEGITIMATELY, nullo or incerto 
patre (e. g., natus): adulterino sanguine 
(sc. natus ; Syn. in BasTarD) : non legiti- 
me (not by lawful authority): preter le- 
ges or jura (in violation of the laws) : viti- 
ose ( faultily; e.g. of drawing an infer- 
ence illegitimately). 

ILLIBERAL, illiberalis (not suiting the 
condition or character of a gentleman) : 
sordidus (mean). JN. illiberalis et sordi- 
dus (e. g., queestus): abjectus: humilis 
(low; e. g., nihil abjectum, nihil humile 
cogitare, Cic.): angustus et parvus: pu- 
sillus et contractus (narrow; of the mind, 
animus). || Vot munificent, malignus: 
ae (e. g., in our offers of assistance, 


C.). 

ILLIBERALITY, illiberalitas (meanness 
of behavior, &c.; also of meanness in mon- 
cy matters). JN. illiberalitas avaritiaque. 

aan Sani iliberaliter (e. g., in- 





ILLU 
stitutus, brought up): sordide (meanly) : 
parce: maligne: restricte (sparingly). 

ILLICIT, non concessus: inconcessus 
(Quint. and Virg., inconcessi hymenzi) : 
non or minime licitus: vetitus. Illicit in- 
tercourse, consuetudo stupri; *non con- 
cessa Venus (after Hor., concessd Vene- 
re uti). Obs., illicitus wsed to stand Cic., 
Cluent., 47; but for multitudinem illici- 
tum est, the best MSS. have multitudini ; 
nemini licitum est: it is found in Tacitus 
and the younger Pliny. 

ILLIMITABLE, nullis finibus termina- 
tus, &c. 

ILLITERATE, indoctus: ineruditus : 
illiteratus (illiteratus is one who has re- 
ceived no literary instruction, especially 
one who can not either read or write, Krebs). 
To be illiterate, nescire literas: literarum 
expertem (Cic.) or ignarum esse (Col.) : 
to be qui*e illiterate, omnis eruditionis ex- 
pertem atque ignarum esse (Cic.); plane 
expertem esse doctrine (Cic.). 

ILLNESS. Vid. DisEase. 

ILLOGICAL, vitiose conclusus, or * mi- 
hus or parum necessaria consecutione 
confectus (after Cic., Invent., 1, 29,44). To 
draw an illogical inference, vitiose conclu- 
dere (Cic.). This is most illogical argu- 
ing, hee dicuntur inconstantissime (Cic., 
Fin., 2, 27, 88). What can be more illog- 
ical than? &c., quid autem est inscitius, 
quam? &c. (Cic., N. D., 2, 13, 36): that is 
an illogical conclusion, illud minime con- 
sectarium (Cic.). 3 

ILLOGICALLY, vitiose ( faultily ; e. g., 
concludere ; opposed to recte concludere, 
Cic.) : inconstanter (not consistently ; e. g., 
loqui, Cic., Ac., 2, 17): inscite (in a bun- 
gling way; vid. Cic., N. D., 2, 13, 36). 

ILLUDE, illudere. Vid. ro DecEIvE, 


Mock. 

ILLUMINATE, collustrare : illustrare: 
illuminare [not elucidare. Syn. in EN 
LIGHTEN, Vid.]._ || Z'o illuminate a city as 
a mark of rejoicing, lumina suspende- 
re funalibus ordine ductis (by lights sus- 
pended in rows on cords, &c., Claud., De 
Nupt. Honor. et Mar., 206): accensas Ju- 
cernas in fenestris ponere (Schol. Pers., 
Sat., 5, 180): to be illuminated, collucére 
crebris luminibus (cf. turris collucet per 
noctem crebris luminibus, Tac., Hést., 3, 
38,1). || [> To illuminate, as a mode of 
painting, ts never illuminare, but tabulam 
or imaginem pingere ; tabule vivos colo- 
res inducere; tabulam, imaginem ... co- 
loribus distinguere (Krebs). 

ILLUMINATION ( festal), lumina festa 
(after Plin. Ep., 2, 17, 24). || Fig urative- 
ly, of the mind, intelligentia. 

ILLUSION, error: prestigie: fallacia: 
simulatio et fallaciw : forma, quw reapse 
nulla est, speciem autem offert (Civ., Div., 
1, 37, 81): ludibrium oculorum (Livy, of 
an optical illusion) : ludibria oculorum 
auriumque Credita pro veris (Liv., 24, 44; 
Curt., 4,15). An alarming optical iillu- 
sion, ludibrium oculorum specie terribile. 

ILLUSIVE, 2 fallax: qui (que, quod) 

ILLUSORY, reapse nullus est, spe- 
ciem autem offert (e. g., forme, plural, 


Cic.). 

{DLUSTRATE, illustrare (to throw light 
upon, to explain ; e. g., obscura, verita- 
tem; and also figuratively, to glorify, to 
set of, populi Romani nomen, laudem 
meam ; alicujus eloquentiam; aliquem 
laudibus): lucem or lumen alicui rei af- 
ferre (not affundere): dare alicui rei lu- 
men (set in the proper light ; elucidate) : 
explanare aliquid: aperire: explicare: 
fowepretarl (explain). JN. patefacere et 
illustrare (e. g., obscura, veritatem, Cic.). 
To illustrate dark passages, &c., occulta 
et quasi involuta aperire : to illustrate ob- 
scure passages, illustrare obscuros locos. 
Vid. EXPLAIN. 

ILLUSTRATION, explicatio: i a il- 
lustratio is only another term for lively rep- 
resentation, Cic. ap. Quint., 6, 23,32. Oft- 
en circumlocution by lucem or lumen ali- 
cui rei afferre, dare alicui rei lumen. 

ILLUSTRATIVE, by circumlocution. 

ILLUSTRATOR. Vid. Exposrror. 

JLLUSTRIOUS. Vid. CELEBRATED. 

JLLUSTRIOUSLY, insigniter: egregie: 
eximie: insignite is only found of 
what is bad; e. g4 improbus. 





IMAG 


IMAGE, ., sibi imaginem alicujus pre 
ponere (of a person; tn Cicero, memori 
am atque imaginem): speciem alicujus 
rei cositare (Cic.): alicujus rei speciem 
et formam adumbrare ( form an ideal no- 
tion of it, Cic.): aliquid sibi depingere (e. 
g., in ila republica, quam sibi Socrates... 
depinxerit, Cic., Rep., 2, 29): aliquid co 
gitatione depingere (Cic.,\N. D., 1, 15, 39) 

_IMAGE, s., imago: simulacrum: effi 
gies: statua: signum: tabula: picturs 
(simulacrum, imago, and effigies denote an 
image as the copy of some reality, which is. 
therefore, expressed by a general case or 
some adjective, unless it is implied by the 
context. Simulacrum and imago are the 
more general terms, denoting the likeness 
of any thing, whether in painting or sculp- 
ture, or only in the imagination ; effigies, 
statua, and signum relate only to plastic 
images; tabula and pictura to painted 
ones. mee = elkwy, ts more a natural 
image, with reference to its likeness; 
simulacrum = ¢idwAov, an artificial im- 
age, with reference to its deceptiveness; 
effigies, with reference to its artistic execu- 
tion. Imagines may be half-length por- 
traits, and effigies, busts ; whereas simula- 
cra are generally, and a statua always im- 
ages of the whole figure. Signum is a gen- 
eral expression for a plastic image, whether 
a bust or a whole length ; but signum, like 
simulacrum, is used by the best authors of 
Statues of a god especially; statua being 
exclusively that of a man, Schulz. - To this 
should be added, that effigies may also be a 
mental image, as far as this stands, as it 
were, before us). JN. effigies simulacrum- 
que: effigies et imago ({3—> effigies, sim- 
ulacrum hominis, his mere likeness ; op- 
posed to ipse homo, Cic., Verr., 2, 2, 55) : 
imago picta: imago ficta (distinguishea 
in Cic., Fam., 1, 12,7; the former paint- 
ed, the latter modelled or cast ; also, tigura 
fictilis, Céc.): clipeus (a likeness of the 
bust only, executed in silver or gold on a 
shield-like plate, scutum ; mostly as a vo- 
tive offering ; vid. Suet., Brem. Cal., 16). 
To make images, signa fabricari: to make 
images of waz, fingere e cera (Cic.). A 
brazen image, simulacrum ex wre factum 
(or imago... facta) ; signum ewneum: an 
image of clay, plaster of Paris, &c., imago 
fictilis (also, similitudo ex argilla, in clay, 
Plin.): a little image, imaguncula (gener- 
al term, Suet.) ; sigillum, icuncula (medel- 
led in waz, &e.). An image in alto-relievo, 
ectypon ;*in half-relief, protypon: a full- 
sized image, simulacrum iconicum; etfi- 
gies iconica: an image of colossal size, sta- 
tua colossea (so Nero jusserat colosseum 
se fingi): an exact image, ettigies solida et 
expressa: effigies eminens (opposed to 
umbra et imago, or imago adumbrata, 
sketched in a light manner ; all improperly, 
Cic., Off, 17, 69). Tv make man in the im- 
age of the gods, fingere hominem in effi- 
giem deorum (Ov. ; Cicero has deus... efti- 
gies hominis et imago). 7'0 make an im- 
age of any body or any thing, imaginem 
alicujus or alicujus rei exprimere (with 
graving-tool, pen, or spoken words): to 
convey an image of any body or any thing 
(in words), dicendo ettingere alicujus rei 
imaginem ; depingere (verbis), or descri- 
bere aliquid or aliquem: to sketch an iin 
age of any thing, aliquid adumbrare ; spe- 
ciem et formam alicujus rei adumbrare 
(properly, with the graving-tool ; or im- 
properly, with words). To sketch an im- 
age after the life, * imaginem alicujus ad 
verum (f° not ad vivum) describere. 
|| As representation of any thing 
in the mind, imago: species: forma. 
Jn. species et forma: informatio. A faint 
or indistinct image, imago adumbrata : 
adumbratio (vid. above). To picture ta 
one’s self the image of any thing, fingere 
cogitatione alicujus rei imaginem ; rem co- 
gitatione depingere ; cogitatione et men- 
te complecti aliquid; animo effingere ali- 
quid; aliquid in animo informare. Zhe 
image of any thing appears to me, imago 
alicujus rei ad animum meum refertur, or 
in animum meum recurrit or in me in- 
cidit (Cic., N. D., 2, 38). || Figure of 
speech, vid. || Used for exact resem- 
blance; by circumlocution. Heis the exact 
image of his father, insignem patris simili- 
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tufinem pre se fert; mira similitudine | 
tywtum patrem exscripsit: to be the image 
of any body in any respect, ex aliqua re si- 
snilitadinem ee ee 
*>MAGERY, oll pps age nem yer 


IMAGINABLE, quod cogitar = cogitari or exco- 
|e * nihil relinnneeerat 
honorem 


potest ; 
termittere honorem, qui alicui haberi po- 
pains about wri 


ble ;, Ld 
quidquid mali aut sceleris is fingi atque ex- 


Cogitari potest; scelera omnia: “ 
imaginable consolation,” quidquid solati 


poet as “every imaginable kind,” nul- 
m non genus. 


IMAGINARY, imaginarius ( 

in form or notion only; e. g., neque se 
imaginariis fascibus cessuros esse, Lir., 3, 
41; not met with before Livy): opinatus 
(supposed only ; e. g., @ good or evil; op- 
posed to verus): opinabilis (e. g-, omnes 
enimi perturbationes sunt opi 

Cic.) : adumbratus (sketched in appearance 
only ; opposed to verus) : inanis (unfound- 
ahah eae pe simu- 


* difficultates, quas sibi aliquis ipse fingit 
(Wyttenb.). Any thing is caapaacy? not 
real, tee est > karoge non — 
egy leg ‘orms, forme, que reapse nul- 
lz sunt, tamen offerunt (Cic., 
eke oe 81). Pe To entertain an. ecmdert 
car of any thing, opinione timére ali- 
quid (Cic.). It may often be translated by, 
(a) id quod videtur esse, neque est; e. g 
“an imaginary expediency,” ea que vide- 
tar utilitas, neque est; id quod videtur 
utile esse, neque est; (b) species, with 
genitive. An advantage, spe- 
cies utilitatis. Vid. APPARENT. 
IMAGINATION, cogitatio ; but the post- 
classical imaginatio (Plin., Tac.) or vis 
imaginandi may be necessary in a philo- 
sophical treatise, Krebs, Weber, Uebungsch., 


or forma menti objecta. To erist in imag- 
tnation only, in opinione esse (opimatus 
tn past participle is classical). |j Coats 
ance, device, vid. 

IMAGINATIVE. The nearest terms are, 
perhaps, ingeniosus: facilis et copiosus 
(e. g., ingenium, Quint.): velox et mobi- 
lis (e. g., ingenium, Quint.); but as none 
of these come up to the meaning, perhaps 

i facile sibi omnia cogitatione fingit, 

git, depingit, &c.; *qui ad res cogi- 

ations depingendas uber fecun est 

(uber et fecundusque, Cic.) ; * qui divite 

est vena i en Berks (after Hor.); cui ingenii 
ost ubertas (Quint, 10, 1, 108) ; 

* qui et ad excogitandum acutus, et ’ad or. 
nandum est uberrimus (after Cic.). The 
imaginative viens ingenium (opposed to 
judicium, Quinz., 10, 1, 130). 

IMAGINE. | Form a representa- 
tion in the mind, animo cogitare, con- 
cipere, complecti; also, cogitare only: 
animo fingere, effingere: cogitatione fin- 
gere or a (to form an image of 

thing in the mind): nap eyo a 
ante aoe Bie mind on (to place clear 
before one’s mind abe owe il Grajee 
ture, conjectura infc ; also, conji- 
cere only (to conji inari be- 
longs to the Silver Age. 1 To entertain 
an unfounded aad es opinari: in 
opinione esse (to be of opinion) : _putare 
(to think ; without going deeply into the 
question) : induisse sibi falsam alicujus 
rei persuasionem (Quint., 1, 1, 8): som- 
niare (to dream): sibi sigan ( per- 
suade one’s self). No one has imagined 
that, &c., nemo in een venit, fore 
mt, .dcc..: no one imagined that, &c., ne- 
mini in opinionem veniebat, with accusa- 
tice and infinitive (e. g., Antonium rerum 
Dotiturum, Nep.). I tmagine, opinio mea 
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est or fert; videur mihi, with nominative 
and infinitive (e. g.. a princ:pio amens fu- 
et 5 or with infinitive. I just now imag- 
that I heard the soldier's voice, audi- 
re vocem visa sum modo militis (Ter-). 
“I imagine,” inserted 
opinor: ut opinor : —— (credo, like os 
douxer, implies irony, the a is 
applied to being absurd or self-evident ; 
puto or ut puto, inserted so that the clause 
ts not made d. t, is classical but rare ; 
vid. Cic., 12, 49, 1; Cal., Cic., Fam., 8. 3, 
3; Vatia., Cic., Fam, 5, 49, Krebs). To 
cause any body to imagine, adducere ali- 
quem in opinionem; opinione aliquem 
imbuere ; opinionem alicui inserere. 
|| Think, putare: arbitrari: reri. [Vid. 
THINE.] \| Contrive (devices, &c.), ex- 
cogitare : fingere : comminisci : aan 
ri: coquere: concoquere. To imagine 
ceit, dolos nectere, procudere (comedy). 
IMBECILE, imbecillus (weak, of 44 
and, of the mind ; with or with- 
out animo). JN. (of the mind), imbecillus 
atque anilis, ([Vid. FEEBLEe, FEEBLE- 
MINDED.} Imbecillus is the reading 
of the best MSS. of Cicero and other au- 
thors; and epee yg asin (Cels.) has the 
best authority ; vid. Krebs: w is better, 
ph id quite to reject imbecillis, imbe- 





IMBIBE, imbibere (to drink in, proper- 
ly and figuratively). To imbibe a color, 
colorem bibere, imbibere: to imbibe er- 
rors with our nurse's (or, a3 we may say, 
mother’s) milk, errores cum lacte nutricis 
sugere: to imbibe an opinion or notion, 
opinionem animo imbibere: to imbibe a 
ne oalnigs from any body, verba alicujus ad- 


IMBITTER, exacerbare (very rare; re* 
centi aliqua ira exacerbati animi, Lir., 2, 
35). To tmbitter any body's life, vitam al- 
icujus insuavem reddere : to tmbitter j 
gaudium egritudine contaminare ( er., 
Eun., 3,5, 4): any body's pleasure is im- 
bittered, “2 alicujus voluptas do- 
lore nh st Sat., 1, 2, 39). 


IMBOLDEN, Vid. Expopy, &c. 

IMBOSOM. 

IMBRUE (only used with reference to 

blood), cruentare (e. g., gladium, Cic.; 
se alicujus sanguine, - Tac. ; mensam ali- 
cujus sanguine, Cic. ; dextras, Ov.) : im- 
buere (e. g., imbuti sanguine gladii legi- 
onum vel madefacti potius, Cic., Phil., 
14, 3, 6; and imbuere gladium ecelere, 
figuratively, Phil., 5, 7, 20): madefacere 
(to make dripping wet; stronger than im- 
buere; vid. last quotation : Greciam ma- 

iri sanguine, Cic.). To imbrue 
one’s hands in the blood of any body, cru- 
entare manus alicujus sanguine (Nep.); 
manus cede alicujus imbuere (Tac., Ann., 
1, 18, 2); manus imbuere morte alicujus 
(Att, ap. Non.. 521, 8); manus imbuere 
sanguine alicujus (Vell, 2, 20. 1). Im 
brued in any body's blood, cruentus san- 
guine alicujus (Cic., of persons or things, 
vestis, gladius); respersus cede alicujus 
(Catull., 64, 181); madens alicujus c#de 
(Ov.). To ‘be imbrued. madére (e. g., san- 
guine, Virg.), or the passives. 

IMBROWN. Vid. To DarKen. 

IMBUE, imbuere (in all the senses of the 
Latinized English word; e. g.. properly, 
lanam coloribus ; animum opinionibus, 
studiis ; pectora ‘pietate, Lic. ; imbutus 
superstitione, aliqua humanitate, &c.). 

IMITABILITY, by circumlocution with 
quod aliquis potest imitari. 

IMITABLE, imitabilis: quod imitari 
possumus: j°¢ > imitandus = what we 
ought to imitate, tu mihi maxime imita- 
bilis, minime imitandus videbaris 


(Plin.). 
IMITATE, imitari (general term): imi- 
tando or imitatione exprimere : imitando 
: imitando effingere et exprime- 
re: imitari et exprimere ; or, from con- 
text, exprimere or effingere only (to form 
any thing in imitation of something else) : 
assimulare aliquid (10 make an imitation 
that may pass, withuu. being detected as a 
Counterfett ; e. g. hyene assimulant ser- 
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monem human um): @mulari (to imitate 

Tom @ sptrit of emulation. Up @ 
a time of Quintilian it per Pi Ms 
in the sense of emulate, rival (without bau 
meaning), imitate ; but in the bad sense of 
“rivallihg,” “envying,” a datice (iis 

ur, qui ea t, qu nos 

bére cupimus, Cic.]; once in Liv., cuin 
aliquo, 28, 43): alicujus vestigia sequi or 
perséqui: alicujus vestigiis inséqui (to 
fresil in dey beidy’s foctetepe, to take kim ax 
@ pattern): adumbrare (te imitate by a pic- 
torial sketch with suitable, but not fully fin- 
ished lights and shades, &c.; also, of the 
orator; vid. Cic., De Or, 3,4; ‘Quint. 7, 10, 
9). JN. imitari atque ad adumbrare: men- 
tiri (L e., to substitute a counterfeit, a lie 
for the truth 5 


not to tmitate any thing, 
cujus (rei) omittere (to give: over imitating 
i): nullam alicujus rei jonem 
dare (not to show any signs of having im- 

g, rerum Grecarum, Cir, 


with the desire of tmitating it, imitandi cu- 
piditate incitare aliquem. Jmitated, imi- 
tatione expressus. [73> Imitatus is, in a 
few instances, used passively for ~imita - 
ted,” Cic., Tim. 5; Quint., 11, 3, 61; nee 
abest imitata voluptas, Ov., Met., 9, 43). 
Krebs rejects this usage; but vid. Freund. 
Every letter and every erasure were imitated, 
litere liturzeque ommes assim: 
IMITATION. || As an action or 
state, imitatio (general term): #mulatio 
ee emulating ; vid. TO Iar1raTE, on imi- 
ari and emulare): cacozelia (an aping, 
Quint). Excessive imi nimia imi- 
tatio: servile imitation, *imitatio servilis 
i to liberalis; i. e., a rational one); 
also by circumlocution with imitari; e. zg, 
ad imitationem alicujus se conferre, or ud 
aliquem imitandum se conferre. To pro- 
pose Ee thing for epg age? aliquid ad 
imitandum pro imitation, imi- 
tatione : imitando. | Thing imitated, 
res imitatione or imitando expresea; res 
imitando efficta (> imitamentum does 
not belong to classical prose). To be an 
tmitator of any thing, imitatione ex aliqua 


re expressum esse. 
Nor pltabade: qui (quz, quod) imitatur, 
with proper accusative. To be imitatire of 
any thing, imitari aliquid : imitatice jury, 
adumbrata letitia (Tac., Ann., 4,31): in- 
watice sagacity, mentita sagacitas (Plii., 
Pan., 81). The imitative arts, artes, que 
in effectu posite sunt; artes effective 
(Quint. 2, 18,2 and 5); but the meaning 
is far wider ; all the arts that produce smae 
visible thing by their operation = =.:- 


nTUKy). 

IMITATOR, imitator: emulus: #mu- 
lator [S¥N. im Imrrate] : cacozélus (ie aa 
bad sense,anape). A servile imitator, * im- 
itator servilis: the slavish imitators, imita- 
tores serviles ; servum pecus imitatorum 
(said contemptuo ously, Hor. Ep. 1, 19, 19). 

IMMACULATE, integer : incorruptus : 
inviolatus ( {3 immaculatus, poctical, 
Luean). 

IMMANENT. Vid. INHERENT. 

IMMANITY, immanitas: feri 

IMMARCESCIBLE. Vid. Unr. 

IMMASK. Vid. ro MasxK. 

IMMATERIAL. [|] Without matter 
and substance [vid. INconPoREAL]. 
To prove or maintain that any being is 
immaterial [vid. l4waTeRtaLrry]. Ax 
immaterial being, mens simplex nulla re 
adjancta, qua sentire possit. || Unim 
portant, vid. 
IMMATERIALITY, by cércumlocution. 
re mere re prove the immateriality of any “a 

iqui sine corpore esse probare (after 
Quint., 2, 17,17). Plato maintains the im- 

lity of God, Plato sine re ullo 
Deum esse vult (Cic., N. D, 1, 12, 13). 

IMMATURE, immaturus ( properly, 
ripe, Col., &c.; and i , too 
premature, mors, interitus :  consiliu: 
Liv., 22,32). Vid. Uneree, Prewarcre. 

IMMATURELY, immature (Col, 11, 2, 
3; Vell, 2.116). Vid. PremaTvuRELy. 

IMMATURITY, immaturitas (. g. 
sponsarum, Suet.); hee cane igri 
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fa (Cuc., of premature haste, &c.). Vid. 
UNRIPENESS, PREMATIRE. 
IMMEASURABLE. Vid. ImMeENnsE. 
IMMEASURABLY. Vid. IumEeNseELy. 
IMMEDIATE. || Without the inter- 
vention of any thing else, ipse (per 
se): proximus (the next): nullo interveni- 
ente. An immediate cause, causa efficiens : 
absoluta et perfecta per se (the immediate 
efficient cause); causa proxima or adjii- 
vans et proxima (i. e., the nearest cause, 
but itself depending on @ remoter cause, 
the causa perfecta et principalis). 
IMMEDIATELY, confestim : continuo 
(opposed to ex intervallo, mora aliqua in- 
terposita: confestim denotes haste, and 
therefore presupposes an agent; continuo 
denotes the absence of any interval or break 
between the two actions): extemplo: e 
vestigio (opposed to delay of any kind; 
extemplo= ex tempore [tempulum, tem- 
plum, @ short space of time), on the instant, 
this instant; the best word for doing any 
thing on the moment, in circumstances of 
difficulty, when there is no time for deliber- 
ation ; e vestigio, on the spot): illico (= 
in loco; opposed to slowness; Duderlein 
thinks that it is confined to actions done on 
one and the same spot; e vestigio, of ac- 
tions that are preceded by a change of 
place; Schmalfield thinks that extemplo is 
used of nearly continuous, illico, of abso- 
lutely continuous actions): statim: pro- 
tinus (opposed to a future time, postea, alio 
tempore, &c. In this sense protinus is 
found in Livy, Nepos, and later writers ; 
but not in Cicero er earlier writers, except 
in one passage, oratio perspicue et pro- 
tinus conficiens auditorem benevolum, 
Inv., 2,15, 20. In other passages of Cicero 
and Cesar, it is found with a verb ex- 
pressed, denoting or implying progress, 
what was done further, &c., hostes pro- 
tinus ex eo loco ad flumen Axonam con- 
tenderunt, Ces., B. G., 2, 9; tantus re- 
pente invasit terror, ut.... protinus aper- 
to sanctiore wrario ex urbe profugeret, 
B. C., 1,14; ex hac fuga protinus que un- 
dique convenerant auxilia discesserunt, 
Hand, vol. 4, p. 622): actutum (adrixa, 
but rare; quam .... actutum in Italia 
fore nuntiaverat, Liv.; only once in Cic., 
Phil., 12, 11, 26: it comes from actu, as 
astutum from astu, and is therefore a par- 
ticivial adverb from an obsolete verb actuo, 
Hand, 1, 73, 74): jam jamque Ce. g., 
Cwsar enim adventare, jam jamque et 
adesse ejus equites falso nunciabantur, 
Ces., B. C.,1, 14; it always implies emo- 
tion, Herz., ad loc.): dictum factum ; dic- 
tum ac factum (70 sooner said than done; 
@ colloquial expression = ipa énos dpa 
Epyov): sine mora (without any delay on 
the part of the agent). Immediately... 
then... and at last, extemplo ... mox 
... postremo (e. g., extemplo fusi, fu- 
gati, mox intra vallum paventes, compul- 
si: postremo exuuntur castris, Liv.). 
When followed by another clause, “that? 
being omitted, it ts = as soon as [vid. As 
(I.), extr.) || Without intervention, 
&c., nullo interveniente. 


IMMEDICABLE, immedicabilis (Ov.): | 


insanabilis. 

IMMEMORABLE, immemorabilis 
(Plaut.) : memoratu or memoria non dig- 
nus or indignus: relatu indignus (Virg., 
for which Ovid has indignus referri). 
Sallust has non indignum videtur.. . fa- 
cinus .. . memorare. 

IMMEMORIAL, From time immemori- 
al,ex omni memoria wtatum or tempo- 
rum (Cic., De Or., 1, 4, 16): post homi- 
num memoriam: inde ab antiquissimis 
temporibus : tempore immenso (e. g., ob- 
servata sunt hee, Cic.). Immemorial 
usage, &c., * mos, qui semper prrevaluit ; 
or (though, of course, less strong) longa 
consuetudo (e. g., fecerat legem). Z'he 
immemorial practice of this state, * mos, 
qui jam inde a principio hujus regni (im- 
peril, &c.) prevaluit (hic mos pravalet, 
Plin., 17, 22, 35): *consuetudo, que in 
republica semper est habita. 

MMENSE, immensus (that can not be 
measured ; of every kind of extension, prop- 
erly and improperly): infinitus (unconfined 
by any limit, unbounded). JN. immensus 
et Seas ingens immensusque: im- 


i” 
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mensus et interminatus in omnes partes: 
immanis (huge; e. g., pecunie, preeda): 
ingens (greater than what is usually pro- 
duced; beyond the usual size of the thing 
in question ; from in and genus, gens, or 
rather the root “ gen :” pecunia, arbor, in- 
genium, &c.). An immense difference, 
quanta maxima esse potest distantia : this 
was of immense use, hoc mirum quantum 
profuit (ad aliquid; e. g., concordiam 
civitatis, Liv., 2, 1). He is of immense use 
to me, mirabiles utilitates mihi prebet : 
there is an immense difference between A. 
and B., ditfert inter A. et B. nimium quan- 
tum (in Horace, immane quantum discre- 
pat res rei). 

IMMENSELY, immensum ( post-Au- 
gustan ; creverat, Ov.; attolli, Tac.): in 
immensum (mons... editus, Sall., Jug., 
92, 5, 10, Ov.) : ad immensum (e. g., mul- 
titudinis speciem augére, Liv., 29, 25, 3). 
For an immensely high price, immenso 
mercari aliquid (Plin., 9, 40, 64). 

IMMENSITY, immensum (as substan- 
tive; e. g., loci, Liv.): immensitas, and 
plural, immensitates (Cic.): immanitas 
(huge or terrific size). 

IMMERGE, Vid. Immerse. 

IMMERSE. || Prorr., immergere (e. 
g., Immersus in fHumen, Cic.): mergere 
(in aliquid; aliqua re): demergere (in 
aliquid; [in] aliqud re; e. g., in palude 
demersus; in fossas ... demersus): sub- 
mergere (aliqua re; submersus voragini- 
bus). To be immersed, mergi: immergi. 
|| Impropr., demergere (e. g., ¢n debt, wre 
wlieno demersus) : mergere (e. g., aliquem 
malis, Virg.; se in voluptates, Liv.) : im- 
mergere (e. g., studiis, Sen.). gP> It is 
better to say alicui rei se totum dedere 
than alicui rei se immergere, after se stu- 
diis immergere (Sen.) : [93° submergere, 
improperly, is very rare and post-classical, 
virtus submersa tenebris (Claud.). Im- 
mersed in debt, ere alieno demersus (Liv.) 
or obritus [vid. DEBT]: to be immersed 
in pleasures, mergi in voluptates (Curt.) ; 
avide in voluptates se mersisse (Liv., 23, 
18); in a train of thought, se totum in ali- 
cujus rei cognitione collocare : immersed 
in business, occupationibus or negotiis im- 
plicatus, or negotia, occupationes, &c., 
multis officiis implicatum et constrictum 
tenent aliquem: to be immersed in literary 
pursuits, in literas or literis (ablative) se 
abdere (abdidisse). 

IMMERSION, demersio (late, Solin.) : 
immersio (late, Arnob.). 

IMMETHODICAL, incompositus (not 
well arranged ; of things; e. g., oratio): in- 
conditus (e. g., jus civile, without arrange- 
ment). Sometimes temerarius (without pre- 
vious consideration, &c.; of men or things): 
qui omnia raptim agit et turbate (who does 
every thing wn a hurried, perplexed way ; 
after Ces., B. C., 1,5): * qui temere om- 
nia et fortuito agit: * qui nullam habet 
certam viam atque rationem (of things). 

IMMETHODICALLY, non vid nec arte: 
incomposite : negligenter et incomposite: 
raptim et turbate: temere et fortuito (e. 
g., agere): indigeste et incondite (Gell., 
ae 3). Before that time, all used to 
speak, immethodically indeed, but, &c., an- 
tea neminem solitum vid nec arte, sed... 

men... dicere (Cic., Brut., 12, 46). 

IMMINENCE, by circumlocution: immi- 
nentia (Nig. ap. Gell.) : instantia (Gell.). 

IMMINENT, impendens (e. g., impen- 
dentem evitare tempestatem, Nep.).  Im- 
minent danger, prwsens periculum; or 
(when vaguely used) summum or maxi- 
mum periculum. To be imminent, im- 
pendére (to be hanging over one ; terror, 
terrores, belli timor, &c.); instare (to be 
at hand; bellum, periculum, clades) : 
(3 imminére ts used by Cicero of ene- 
mies, nations, countries, &c., that secm, as 
it were, to be hanging over an object in a 
threatening manner, and ready to pounce 
upon it ; and also of death, and generally 
ea que imminent: not with abstract no- 
tions, such as war, danger, &c., but immi- 
nente bello (Quint.); periculum, quod 
imminére ipsi portenderetur (Suet.). 

IMMINGLE, 2 y; 

IMMIX. Vid. ro Mix. 

IMMOBILITY, immobilitas (Just.). 

IMMODERATE, immodicus (exceeding 
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the proper mean or measure; e. g., frigus 
also, improperly, libido possidendi) : im- 
moderatus (not kept within due bounds, 
e. g., potus ; then, improperly, removed from 
ail due moral restraint ; of men and things, 
e. g., cupiditates, Juxuria) ; intemperans 
(not using any restraint: not regulatin 
one’s desires and actions by the law of rea- 
son ; mostly of persons, but also of things, 
licentia; iz any thing, in aliquaé re): in- 
continens (without self-government, as 
showing itself in command over sensual 
desires ; of persons) : impodtens (powerless 
to restrain a strong feeling ; hence, also, 
of the feeling itself which masters us, or 
any product of such feeling, lwtitia, postu- 
latum; also, in any thing, alicujus rei); 
immodestus (going beyond the limits of . 
propriety, &c.; of persons and things ;.e. 
g., laus): etfrenatus (unbridled ; of per- 
sons and things, audacia, furor, cupiditas, 
libido) : effusus: profusus (of what is co. 
piously poured forth, as it were ; allowed ta 
run on without a check, letitia, sumtus) ; 
immanis (immoderately large ; magnitudo, 
pecuniz, preda): nimius (too great; ar- 
rogantia; celeritates): iniquus (unfair ; 
e. g., pretium). Jmmoderate in eating, 
edax; vorax; in drinking, in vino im- 
modestus (Ter., Heaut., 3, 3, 7): in eating 
and drinking, protunde et intempestivas 
gule. 7'o be immoderate in one's eating, 
largius se invitare: to be immoderate in 
one’s demands, immodeste postulare : im- 
moderate in friendship, wrath, love, &c., 
impotens letitiz, ire, amoris. 
IMMODERATELY, immoderate : in- 
temperanter: incontinenter: immodeste: 
effuse (Syn. in adjective): nimio plus or 
plus nimio (e. g., diligere aliquem): nim 
ium (e. g., nimium longum tempus, Cic- 
ero). To drink immoderately, vino se ob- 
ruere. To praise anu body immoderately, 
nimium esse in aliquo laudando; ultra 
modum laudare aliquem (Plin. Ep.,7, 28) : 
immenso plus laudare aliquid (Plin., 20, 


9, 36). 

IMMODERATION, intemperantia: in- 
continentia [Syn. in ImMODERATE]: im- 
modestia (post-Augustan, T'ac.). Immod- 
eration in eating and drinking, prefunda 
et intempestiva gula. 

IMMODEST, impudicus (without bash- 
fulness ; without the chaste sentiment of 
which bashfulness is an index ; of persons; 
e. g., mulier) : parum verecundus (not re- 
garding decency or morality; also of 
things, e. g., words; also without a natu- 
ral feeling of shame) : inverecundus (e. g., 
ingenium, Cic.; frons, Quint.): impurus 
(impure ; of persons, thoughts, morals, 
&c.): incestus (wnchaste, with reference 
to religion and morality; of persons or 
things; e. g., sermo, voces, flagitium, 
amor) : obsccenus (obscene, &c.; of words, 
jests, motions, paintings, &c.): libidino- 
sus (lustful) : non nimis verecundus (im- 
properly, cool in one’s requests, admoni- 
tions, &c.; admonitor, Cic.). An immod- 
est life, vita parum verecunda: immodest 
love, amor impudicus: impudicitia (espe- 
cially of the male sex): amor libidinosus: 
libidines (of the female, commentators ow 
Suet., Oct., 71). [ogP° Not immodestus, 

IMMODESTLY, impudice (late): pa- 
rum caste (e. g., Vivere). [37> Not im- 
modeste. 

IMMODESTY, impudicitia (especially 
of the impure love of the male sex) : libidi- 
nes (especially of the impure love of the fe- 
male sex). Vid. Commentators on Suet., 
Oct., 71): impuritas (impurity). [53> Not 
immodestia. 

IMMOLATE, victimam, hostiam, &c., 
immolare or sacrificare, mactare, cewedere 
(Syn. im To SacriFice]. || laprorr 
Vid. To SAcRIFICE. 

IMMOLATION, immolatio (Cic.). 

IMMORAL, male moratus: malis or 
corruptis moribus. Also, inhonestus, tur- 
pis, &c. Immoral conduct, mores turpes; 
mores corrupti. 

IMMORALITY, mores corrupti or pers 
diti (corrupt morals): vita vitiis flagitiis- 
que omnibus dedita (grossly immoral life). 
Immorality is gaining ground every day, 
mores magis magisque labuntur. 

IMMORALLY, inhoneste: turpiter. 

IMMORTAL, immortalis (not subject 
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jo the law of death; also, improperly, of 
; @. g., laus): wternus: sempiter- 
nus (Syn. in ErerNnat]. To be immortal, 
m or sempiternum esse: non 
interire ( general term, not to die; e. g., of 
the soul) : vita sempiterna frui (to live for- 
Sere Wo be fresh fn the rocellnction of all 
gére (to be in ion O; 
ages; both of persons). Immortal glory, 
immortalis or sempiterna gloria: to ren- 
der immortal or be rendered tmmortal, Vid. 
To IMMORTALIZE. 
IMMORTALITY, immortalitas: eter- 


mortalicy of the immortalitas or eter- 
nitas animi, or animorum ({>> in this 
sense immortalitas must not be used alone, 
unless animi or animorum is implied by 
the context. Vid. Cic., Cat. Maj., 21, 78; 
Tusc., 1, 22, 50, and 33, 80). Plato's book 
on the immortality of the soul, Platonis li- 
ber, qui immortalitatem anime docet: to 
maintain the immortality of the soul, dicere 
animos hominum esse immortales or 


mortality, immortalitatem conséqui, or 
adipisci, or sibi parére (general term); 
immortalem or sempiternam gloriam con- 
séqui (an im ity of glory). ~ 

IMMORTALIZE, A a aliquem im- 
mortalem ( general term, of a person) : im- 
mortali glorie commendare aliquem : ad 
immortalitatis peanarlery onsets ali- 
quem (of @ person ; wit. ference to im- 
mortal glory, reputation) : immortalem 
memoriam alicujus reddere: #ternitatem 
immortaiitatemque donare alicui (¢mprop- 
erly): aliquid immortalitati tradere or 
commendare (of a thing). To immortal- 
tze one’s self, immortalitatem sibi parére: 
to be immortalized, immortalitatem adipis- 
ci or conséqui (general term) ; immorta- 

or sempiternam gloriam conséqui (to 
obtain an undying reputation, &c.); im- 
mortalitati commendari (of things; e. g., 
historia) : to have been immortalized, im- 
mortalem factum esse, by any thing, ali- 
qua re (Sall.): men whose memory is im- 
mortalized, homines, quorum vivit immor- 
talis memoria et gloria. 

IMMORTALLY. To live immortally, 
vita sempiterna frui, &e. [Vid. wnder Im- 
MORTAL, IMMORTALIZE.] Immor- 
taliter only in the figurative phrase of im- 
mortaliter gaudére (Cic.). 

IMMOVABLE, immobilis (property 
and figuratively): immotus (not moved, 
figuratively unchangeable). I bl. 
goods, property, res or bona, que moveri 
non possunt ; res immobiles (Tabol., Dig., 
41, 3, 23). To be immovable, loco suo non 
moveri (properly): immobilem se osten- 
dere ( post-Ciceronian: Tac. ; e. g., preci- 
bus alicujus): non moveri or commoveri. 
An immovable resolution, consilium cer- 
tum. 


IMMOVABLY, firmiter (e. g., fixed, 
stabilitus): constanter (e. g., manére in 
suo statu, Cic., Univ. 13). Immorvably 
Jed, stabilis certusque (e. g., sententia), 
or stabilis only (e. g., opinio). 

IMMUNITY, immunitas (from an oner- 
ous duty, immunitas magni muneris) : va- 
catio (e. g.. Munerum, sumtis, laboris, 
&c.; also, a re; a causis, Cic.; ab belli 
administratione, Liv.; also, with quomi- 
nus; vacationem augures, quominus ju- 
diciis operam darent, non habére, Cic.. 
Brut., 31, 117). JN. vacatio et immunitas 
(Ces.). To confer upon any body an im- 
munity from any thing, dare alicui immu- 
nitatem alicujus rei or (Suet., &c.) are: 
to offer an immunity from any thing, offer- 
re alicui immunitatem (a re, Syet.) : to en- 
joy an immunity from, vacationem alicu- 
Jus rei habére (Cic., Ces. ; said, also, of 
the thing which constitutes the claim to any 
immunity, Cic.). 

IMMURE,: includere or concludere 
(general terms for to shut up; e. g., in 
carcerem, in custodiam ; also, carcere in- 
eludere, Liv.): inclusum parietibus con- 
tinére (to confine within the walls of a 
house, Cic., Rep., 3,9): aliquem seorsum 
concludere (in aliquem lovum; e. g., in 
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ediculam, Plaut.): aliquem conclusum 
habére (Ter... To immure one’s self any 
where, includere se (e. g., in Heraclea, 
raclee, Heracleam) ; concludere se (e. g., 
in cellam cum aliquo, Ter.) ; abdere se In 
aliquem locum (improperly ; e. g., in bib- 
liothécam, in a library). To be immured, 
inclusum atque abditum latére in aliquo 
loco: abdidisse se in aliq locum (im- 
properly). In the sense of Luprtson, vid. 
IMMUTABILITY. Vid. UNcHANGE- 
ABLENESS. 
IMMUTABLE. Vid. UNCHANGEABLE. 
IMMUTABLY. Vid. UNcHANGEABLY. 
IMP. || Son, progeny, vid. || Little 
or subordinate devil, demonium (lit- 
tle devil, Tert., Apoll., 32). You little imp! 
(improperly) Acherontis pabulum (Plauz.). 
IMPAIR. Vid. Insure, Dmointsu. 
IMPAIRING. Vid. Insuny, Dimrnv- 
TION. The impairing of one’s health, con- 
fectio valetudinis. 





or, 
timus, &e., or by minutissimus, tenuissi- 


mus. 
IMPARITY, inequalitas: dissimilitudo 
(unlikeness). 
IMP circumsepire: septo inclu- 
dere or circumdare. To have imparked 
so many acres, circiter .. . jugerum locum 
inclusum habére (Varr., R. R., 3, 12). 
IMPART, impertire: tribuere (denote 
giving a sos, without reference to any 
part that the giver is to retain for himself : 
impertire, as an act of free-will and of 
kindness; tribuere, as an act of jus- 
tice, or of judicious policy): partici- 
pare: communicare (the giving a share 
of what one retains a share of one’s self: 
participare has generally the receiver for 
its object, who is to Hf Ps a posses- 
sion; communicare, generally the thing 
Shared, in the use of which the receiver 
is to have a share, Déd.). Vid. ro Com- 
MUNICATE, for phrases and construction. 
IMPARTIAL, medius (not attached to 
either party; neutral). JN. medius et neu- 
trius partis: tamquam medius nec in al- 
terius favorem inclinatus (Liv. ; both these 
of persons): integer (allowing no external 
influence to affect one's judgment; un- 
biased, &c.; e. g., integrum se servare): 
Incorruptus (unbribed). JN. incorruptus 
atque integ@r: zquus ( fair ; listening to 
the arguments on both sides; giving both 
parties what is due to them; of 3 Or 
things ; e. g., pretor, lex, &c.): studio et 
ira vacuus ( free from party favor or enmi- 
ty; especially of persons): obtrectatione 
et malevolentia liberatus (free from envy 
and ill-will ; of persons and things; e. 2., 
jadicium). The impartial administration 
of justice, juris et judicioruam equitas: an 
i ial judgment, judicium obtrectati- 
one et malevolentia liberatum ; judicium 
uum et integrum, incorruptum (Cic.): 
judicium sine ira et studio latum (after 
Tac.) : to be or show one’s self impartial, 
neutri parti favére; neque ira neque gra- 
tid teneri: incorruptum se gerere (Liv.). 
IMPARTIALITY, *animus ab omni 
partium studio alienus: animus studio et 
ira vacuus: equitas: animus incorrup- 
tus, integer in judicando: animus equus 
(without heat or affection): let no private 
feeling destroy your impartiality, cave 
quicquam momenti habeat gratia (Cic.). 
With i jality ; vid. IMPpARTIALLY. 
IMPARTIALLY, incorrupte : integre : 
sine ira et studio (Tac. ; e. g., narrare al- 
iquid): sine amore et cupiditate: sine 
odio et sine invidia (Cic. ; e. g., judicare). 
IMPASSABLE, invius: impeditus: in- 
explicabilis (dificult to pass through). 
Roads rendered impassable by the contin- 
ued rain, inexplicabiles continuis imbri- 
bus vie (Liv., 40, 33, 2): a place which is 
almost impassable, locus, quo 2gre transi- 


ri | eae 

MPASSIBILITY, natura non patibilis 
(after Cic., N. D., 3,12). Sen., Ep., 9. ob- 
serves that, as a@ translation of the Greek 
axd9ea, impatientia would be ambiguous: 
he attempts invulnerabilis animus : animus 
extra omnem patientiam positus (both 
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which must, of course, “elate to a mina): 
us Or animus omni sensu carens. 

“OMPASSIBLE, qui patibilem naturam 
non habet (after patibilem naturam habet, 
Cic., N. D., 3, oy Seneca ayn va- 
rious expressions for “impassi in 
Ep., 9, impatiens: invulnerabilis: extra 
omnem patientiam positus: qui incom- 
modum ne sentit quidem: impassibili 
(Lact., as technical term of the Deity: also, 
insensibilis) : sensu carens. 

IMPATIENCE, impatientia morz (or 
morarum) or spei (inability to endure de- 
lay, hope deferred, &c., after Sil. Ital., 8, 4; 
Ammian., 28,1,9; Tac., Hist., 2, 40, extr. 

Impatientia alone has not this mean- 
ing): festinatio (undue haste: hurry). 
Impatience of (=inability to endure) any 
thing, impatientia alicujus rei (e. g., mo- 
Te): not to be able to restrain one’s impa- 
tience, rumpo or abrumpo patientiam 
(= but not patientia mihi rumpitur, 
Suet., Tib., 25; Tac., Ann., 12, 50, 5): to 
expect any thing with impatience, acerrime 
aliquid e tare. [03> In the sense of 
“inability to endure,” intolerantia t 
post-classical. In Cicero, &c., it has a 

assive sense, intolerantia regis. 

IMPATIENT, impatiens more (or mo- 
rarum) or spei (Sil. Ital., 8,4; Ammian., 
28,1; Tac., Hist., 2,40, extr. Impatiens 
alone has not this meaning): festinans 
(hastening). To be impatient for any 
body’s arrival, alicujus adventum non 
mediocriter captare. || Unable to en- 
dure, intolerans alicujus rei (Liv.): im- 
patiens alicujus rei ( post-classical, Vell., 
Plin., Col.) : qui aliquid pati, ferre, susti- 
nére non potest. 

IMPATIENTLY, festinanter (over-hast- 
ily). (> Pliny has impatienter (e. g., 
desiderare aliquem), but this is “ so as not 
to bear the loss in a@ tranquil manner,” 
&c.: non patienter: intoleranter: xgre: 
moleste (especially with ferre : all refer- 
ring to want of patience in bearing any 
thing). To expect any body's arrival im- 
patiently, alicujus adventum non medioc- 
riter captare. Vid. “with ImPpaTIENCcE” 

IMPAWN. Vid. Pawn. 

IMPEACH. Vid. Accuse. 

IMPEACHABLE. Vid. AccusaBLe. 

IMPEACHER. Vid. AccusEr. 

IMPEACHMENT. Vid. Accusation. 

IMPECCABILITY, by circumlocution. 
=a Hieronymus used impeccantia. 

MPECCABLE, by circumlocution ; e. 
g., saying that nobody is impeccable, di- 
cens neminem non aliquando ccepisse 
peccare (Quint.) or *neminem non ali- 
quando or interdum peccare. No one is 
impeccable, * nemo tam bonus est, ut nun- 


quam peccet. 

IMPEDE. Vid. Hinper. 

IMPEDIMENT. [Vid. HinpERnce.} 
|| In one’s speech, hesitantia lingue. To 
have an impediment in one’s speech, lingua 
hesitare. 

IMPEL, impellere (the proper word, to 
drive or urge on, properly and figurative- 
ly: navem remis; aliquem; aliquem ad 
aliquid fe. g., ad facinus; ad injuriam fa- 
ciendam; ad credendum]: also with ut; 
impulit, ut ita crederem: also with local 
adverb, quo velit: with infinitive): incita- 
re: excitare (to incite, ercite): stimulare 
aliquem : stimulos alicui admovére (to 
spur on, all properly and figuratively) : 
hortari: exhortari (co encourage, exhort): 
accendere: inflammare (to inflame, kin- 
dle; all fguratively). JN. impelilere at- 
que incendere ; impellere atque hortari: 
any body tu any thing, all aliquem ad ali- 
quid. Impelled by any body, any thing, 
impulsus-ab aliquo, aliqua re; by nobody, 
nullo impellente. 

IMPEND, impendére alicui or alicui rei 
(to hang over im a thr ing ; 
properly and improperly, alicui or alicui 
Tei; properly, as saxum Tantalo; gladius 
alicujus cervicibus; and im , ter- 
rores, pericula, bellum. &c.; improperly, 
also, impendére in aliquem; e. g., terro- 
res in me): instare (to be at hand; alsu 
absolutely, instare jam plane, to be close at 
hand): imminére (properly: e. z., collis 
urbi; tumulus ipsis moenibus, and im 
properly ; princi; of enemies, nations, 
&c., that seem to hang over an object 12 a 
393 
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threatening way; also of death, and, gen- 
erally, ea que imminent; but not of dan- 
ger, war, &c., in prose writers, till Quin- 
tilian and Sueontus). 

IMPENDING, impendens : imminens: 
instans: plane jam instans. Sometimes fu- 
turus. 7Zv avoid the impending storm, evi- 
tare impendentem tempestatem (Jep.) : 
to foresce the impending storm, prospicere 
tempestatem futuram (Cic.). 

IMPENETRABILITY, by circumlocu- 


on. 
IMPENETRABLE, impenetrabilis 
(properly, Liv. ; and improperly, blandi- 
tiis, Sev.): impervius (by any thing, ali- 
cui rei, post-Augustan ; e. g., lapis ignibus, 
Tac.): spissus (thick; caligo, tenebre)y: 
obstinatus adversus aliquid (impenetrable 
by motives and by attacks, by which one's 
constancy is assailed; adversus lacrimas 
muliebres, Liv.). Impenetrable woods, den- 
sissime silvee (Ces.). Impenetrable dark- 
ness, densissimee tenebree (for which Suet., 
Ner., 46, has artissime tenebre). 

IMPENITENCE, obstinatio: animus 
obstinatus or aftirmatus: * animus contra 
veritatem obstinatus (after Quint., 12, 1, 
10): *mores non mutati. [o> Impeeni- 
tentia, Hier. and Aug. 

IMPENITENT, quem non vite anteac- 
tz or peccatorum suorum poenitet: con- 
tra veritatem obstinatus (Quint. ; gener- 
al term for one who is hardened against 
the truth), 

IMPERATIVE, imperiosus (én the man- 
ner of authoritative command): imperiose 
precipiens (directing in the tone of a mas- 
ter, Gell.) : necessitate quadam delegatus 
(e. g., Officium, an imperative duty laid 
upon any body, Cic.): cui repugnari min- 
ime potest (e. g., vis, Quint., 6,3, 8). An 
imperative command, mandatum, || In 
grammar. The imperative mood, mo- 
dus imperativus. 

IMPERCEPTIBLE, quod vix sentiri or 
sensibus percipi potest. Z'o make a prog- 
ress in literature that is almost impercepti- 
ble, pene nihil proficere in literis. 

IMPERCEPTIBLY, sensim. 

IMPERFECT, mancus: non integer 
(no longer or not yet complete): non pertec- 
tus (not completed): imperfectus (Quint. ; 
especially in the poets“ not completed ;” 
in Seneca = *‘imperfect’’): inchoatus (be- 
gun only, and not carried on to a more 
perfect state). JN. mancus quodammédo 
et iuchoatus (Cic., Off, 1, 43, 173): suis 
numeris non absolutus (not perfect in all 
its parts and proportions) : non commodus 
(not good of its kind): vitiosus (faulty) : 
adumbratus (but lightly sketched ; not hav- 
ing received full body or substance ; opinio, 
intelligentia) : in quo multa desiderantur. 
To leave any thing imperfect, inchoatum 
relinquere aliquid. An imperfect book, 
*liber, in quo plagule quedam desunt: 
imperfect manner [vid. IMPERFECTLY]. 
|| The imperfect (in grammar), tempus 
imperfectum. 

IMPERFECTION, imbecillitas: vitiosi- 
tas: *conditio vitiosa or manca: vitium 
(defect). 

IMPERFECTLY, imperfecte: haud 
commode: vitiose. 

IMPERIAL, imperatorius: Cesareus 
(post-Augustan ; the times of the emperors ; 
seldom Augustalis and imperialis) : often, 
by genitive, imperatoris, or Cesaris, or 
Augusti; principalis, or genitive, principis 
(belonging to the prince or emperor ; time of 
the emperors). His imperial majesty, * ma- 
jestas imperatoria (as a dignity or title): 
magnitudo imperatoria (as a title, of the 
later times of the emperors) : your imperial 
majesty, majestas or magnitudo tua: the 
imperial territories, *terre imperatoris. 
| The imperial title, nomen Augusti 
or imperatoris (times of the emperors): no- 
men imperatorium (with Cic. ad Fam., 11, 
4,1): appellatio imperatoria (with Vell., 2, 
129, 5; but in both places = title of gen- 
eral). To assume the imperial title (and 
throne), nomen Augusti arripere. 

IMPERIALISTS, Cwsariani. 

IMPERIOUS, imperiosus: arrogans (ar- 
rogant, assuming): superbus (haughty). 

IMPERIOUSLY, imperiose (Gell.) : pro 
imperio (e. g., aliquem discedere jubére): 
ie aa i arroganter. 


ti 
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IMPERIOUSNESS, *imperiosa et su- 
perba alicujus natura: alicujus regia (in 
aliquére) dominatio (e. g.,in judiciis, Cic. ; 
the overbearing and despotic behavior of 
one who rules in any thing, allowing no 
rival, &c.); or by insolentia, arrogantia, 

That imperiousness of yours, illa tua 
singularis insolentia. 

IMPERISHABLE, immortalis: sempi- 
ternus. Syn. in ETERNAL. 

IMPERSONAL, impersonalis (in gram- 
mar, verbum, Charis., 2 and 3; Diom., 


1, &c.). 

IMPERSONALLY, impersonaliter 
(grammatical technical term). 

IMPERTINENCE. || Irrelevancy, 
vid. || JImpudent rudeness, &c., im- 
portunitas (troublesome character or behav- 
ior): contumelia sibi ab aliquo imposita 
(the insult, by deed or word, offered to one 
by any body): procacitas: petulantia, or 
*inurbana alicujus procacitas or petulan- 
tia. || Foolishness of words, deeds, 
&c., absurditas (tClaud., Mam., 3, 11): 
insulsitas (insipidity ; bad taste): res in- 
epta (as thing). Impertinences, ineptie, 


nuge. 

IMPERTINENT. || Not relating to 
the matter in hand, ad rem nihil per- 
tinens: alienus or alicui rei (maxime) ali- 
enus (e. g., hic non alienum est admo- 
nére; non alienum tuerit exigere, &c., 
Quint.). || Meddling, troublesome, 
importunus (troublesome, &c.). IN. im- 
portunus atque incommodus (Plaut.) ; le- 
vis et futilis et importunus (e. g., locutor, 
Gell.): impolitus: inurbanus (uncivil). 
Sometimes petulans, procax, protervus 


may do. 

IMPERTINENTLY. ||Zrrelevantly, 
vid. || Rudely, &c., vid. || Foolishly, 
absurde: inepte: insulse: inscite. 

IMPERTURBED, non _perturbatus: 
non conturbatus : imperturbatus (Ov. and 
Sen., rare). 

IMPERVIOUS, impervius (Ov., Quint. ; 
also improperly, Tac. ; e. g., lapis ignibus), 

IMPETRABLE, impetrabilis (Ziv., 
Prop. ; not Cic. or Cas.). 

IMPETRATE, impetrare. 

*-IMPETRATION, impetratio (Cic. ; once 
only ; not found elsewhere). 

IMPETUOSITY, violentia: violentum 
ingenium (impetuous character): preceps 
et effreenata mens (rash, unrestrained im- 
petuosity, Cic.): acris vehementia (Plin.). 
With great impetuosity, magno impetu (e. 
g., ferri ad aliquid). er 

IMPETUOUS, violentus (violent; e. g., 
ingenium, impetus, homo): violentus in- 

enio: vehemens. JN. vehemens et vio- 
entus: ferox. JN. vehemens feroxque: 
importunus (e. g., libidines, that will not 
be shaken off, restrained, &c.): preefervi- 
dus (too hot; e.g., ira, Liv.): preférox 
(opposed to mitis, Liv., Tac.): preeceps: 
in omnibus consiliis preceps (rash in 
adopting plans without consideration), 
You are too impetuous (in character), nim- 
ium es vehemens feroxque natura: [ 
“impetuosus, only the elder Pliny,” Krebs ; 
Freund does not give such a word. 

IMPETUOUSLY, magno impetu (e. g., 
hostem aggredi): violenter (poscere ; al- 
iquem perséqui, increpare) : vehemen- 
ter (e. g., flagitare) : importune (e. g,, in- 
sistere). 

IMPETUS, impetus: impulsio : impul- 


sus. 

IMPIETY, impietas (want of reverence 
and love for God, &c.; also for one’s coun- 
try, parents, &c.): Dei (or, according to 
Roman notions, detm) negligentia: divini 
cultis negligentia (neglect of God and re- 
ligious worship). An impiety, nefas: sce- 
lus: res scelesta or nefaria. 

IMPINGE, impingi alicui rei or ad ali- 
quid: allidi ad aliquid. Vid. “ Dasu 
against.” 

IMPIOUS, impius (without love or rev- 
erence for God, one’s parents, country, &c.; 
the object [e. g.. erga Deum, erga patriam, 
erga parentes] must always be added, un- 
less sufficiently implied by the context): ne- 
farius (breaking the laws of God, of nat- 
ural equity, &c,; of men, their actions and 
dispositions) : nefandus (refers to the abom- 
inable wickedness of an action): scelestus: 
sceleratus (wicked: the former with refer- 
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ence to the mind ; the latier to actions). Te 
have committed many impious actions both 
against the gods and against men, raulta 
et in deos ¢t in homines impie nefarieque 
commisisse. : 

IMPIOUSLY, impie: nefarie. Jn. impie 
nefarieque: nefande : sceleste: scelerate. 

IMPLACABILITY, odium implacabile 
or inexorabile: animus implacabilis 
( implacabilitas very late, Ammian.). 

PLACABLE, implacabilis (against 
any body, alicui or in aliquem): inexpia 
bilis (not to be satisfied by any atonement). 
JN. implacabilis inexpiabilisque : inexor 
abilis (not to be softened by entreaties . 
all three of persons and things; hatred, 2n- 
ger); against any body, in or adversus 
aliquem: to pursue any body with impla- 
cable hatred, implacabili odio perséqui al- 
iquem: to be or show one’s self implacable 
against any body, sese alicui implacabi- 
lem inexpiabilemque prebére (Cic.) : to 
entertain implacable hatred against any 
body, implacabile odium suscipere in ali- 
quem (Jep.). 

IMPLACABLY, implacabilius (e. g., 
irasci alicui, Tac.). 

IMPLANT. || PrRopr.,inserere, ponere 
(in aliqua re). || Iwpropr., ingenerare: 
ingignere (at birth): inserere: in animo 
infigere (at any time). To be implanted, 
innatum esse: natura insitum esse; a 
natura proficisci. Nature has implanted 
this in us, &c., hoc natura ingenuit nobis; 
hoc natura inest animis; hoc in animis 
nostris insitum est; hoc (a natura) nobis 
tributum est; hoc in ipsa natura positum 
est atque infixum ; hoc innatum est, et in 
animo quasi insculptum. 

IMPLEAD. Vid. “to bring an Ac- 
TION against.” 

IMPLEMENT. 


IMPLICATE. || Propr.,implicare, &c. 
[ Vid. ENTANGLE; INVOLVE.] || MPROPR., 
in culpa aliquem et suspicione ponere 
(Cic.): aliquem suspectum reddere: ali- 
quem in suspicionem vocare or adduce- 
re: suspicionem in aliquem conferre (to 
render any body suspected). To be impli- 
cated in any thing, alicui rei affinem esse; 
alicujus rei participem or socium esse: to 
be supposed to be implicated in any thing, 
suspectum esse de aliqué re; a suspicio- 
ne non remotum esse. 

IMPLICATION. || Entanglement, 
implicatio (e. g., nervorum). || An im- 
plied consequence; @ tacit infer- 
ence, &c., by circumlocution. By impli- 
cation, implicite et abscondite (opposed to 
patentius et expeditius, Cic. ; but this im- 
plies the necessity of disentangling, as it 
were, the implied fact or consequence) : quo- 
dammédo tacite (silently, as it were; not 
by an explicit statement). The law itself, 
by implication, gives him the right of de- 
Sending, &c., quodammodo tacite dat ip- 
sa lex potestatem defendendi (Cic., Mil., 


4,1). 

IMPLICIT. (=> The original and cor- 
rect meaning of the word is that of “ impli- 
ed,” opposed to “‘explicit;” but i ts now 
more commonly used in the sense of “ab- 
solute,” “unconditional” reliance, 
trust, &e. || Implied, tacitus (silently 
assumed, not expressly stated, Cic. and Ju- 
risconsulti): quod in aliquaé re implicite 
et abscondite continetur (Cic., Invent., 2, 
23, 69; of what is really but not evidently 
contained in any thing ; opposed to paten- 
tius et expeditius continere). || Abso- 
lute, unconditional, &c. [ vid. Un- 
CONDITIONAL]. To pay any body implicit 
obedience, alicui sine ullaé exceptione pa- 
rére, obedire: to place implicit trust or 
confidence ‘in any body, se totum alicui 
committere: to put implicit faith in any 
body, maximam fidem alicui adhibére. 

IMPLICITLY. || Opposed to explicit. 
ly. (Vid. “by Impricatrion.”) ||Uncon- 
ditionally, vid. To believe, trust, &c., 
implicitly ; vid. “put Impuicit faith tn.” 

IMPLORE, implorare aliquem gor ali- 
quid (to pray for help with tears and sup- 
plication): supplicare slicui: se alicui 
supplicem abjicere (to implore passionate 


deim atque hominum fidem 
rare: to implore assistance from a 
é, opem petere a judice: humbly to 
any ong bok submisse supplicare al- 
icui: to aie one’s self at any body's 
Sect, and implore him in the humblest terms, 
rosternere se, et fracto atgue humili an- 


sagas ral ots via.) ac clad ie 
est aliquid. He maintains that a general 
report mostly implies some foundation of 
truth, negat famam temere nasci solére, 
quin subsit aliquid (Cic, Auct. ad Her.). 
Superstition, which implies a groundless 
Sear of the gods, suspicio, in aliqua inest in- 
anis timor deorum (Cic.). Every special 
question implies a general one that precedes 
&, in omni speciali [questione] inest gene- 
ralis, ut quz sit prior. What is really, 
but not obviously implied, quod in aliqua re 

implicite et abscondite continetur (Cic.). 
W is necessarily implied by a statement, 
quod ex verbis intelligi potest (opposed to 
verba, that which the words actually ex- 
press). To discuss whether one should 
obey what the laws imply, or merely what 


they express, tractare, verbis legum stan- 
dum ae an voluntate (Quint.): the “ de- 
corum” ies “ hones- 


necessarily ti : 
tam,” quidquid est, quod oe tum 
quum antegressa est tas. 

“PMPOLITE, inurbanus: _rasticus 
(clownish). To be impolite, ab humanita- 
te abhorrére. 

IMPOLITELY, inurbane: rustice. 

Bagg eke inurbanitas: rustici- 

tas (clownish, rough behavior). 

IMPOLITIC, * ahenus sd abhorrens a 
prudentia civili (op, political wis- 
dom): non callidus¢ (not skillful, able, &c.). 

IMPOLITICLY, * prudentie civili non 
convenienter: non callide: non callida 
sed dementi ratione. 

IMPORT,v. || To bring goods into 
a pig dat inv: : importare (wheth- 

er_by wagons or ships). || Mean, vid. 

j) It imports, what imports it? inter- 
est: réfert Vid. under IaporTANce. 

IMPORT, s._ || Meaning, vid. || Im- 
portance, vid. || Imports (opposed to 
exports), merces importate: merces im- 
portaticiz ao g., frumentum importatici- 
um, Hirt., Afr, 20): merces —— 
cie ( eat ; to ti 


Merces mari suppeditate (if imported 
over seas). 
IMPORTANCE, gravitas (literally, 
weight ; then importance ; e€. g., civitatis) : 
auctoritas (authority and influence in a 
state): momentum : discrimen (the 
circumstance, &c., on which all hinges; 
that makes all the difference). A person of 
importance, vir gravis (from weight of 
character) ; ; Vir potens (from power). An 
@§air of importance, res gravissima, sum- 
ma, or maxima (zencral terms) ; Tes mag- 
ni momenti or discriminis (of great im- 
Portance to the success of any thing). To 


a 


¥ 
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ow great importance, magni momenti 
; magni reterre: to be of importance, 
Sactoritnts valére or posse (of persons wha 
have influence, power, &c.); vim habére 
or exercére (lo exercise influence; of per- 
sone and things): to be a person of import- 
ance, esse aliquem or aliquid (to be some- 
body). To make any thing of great im- 
portance, alicui rei vim tribuere ; alicui 
rei pondus afferre (to add weight to it): to 
represent any thing as of great importance, 
verbis or oratione exaggerare aliquid (of 
a it undue importance): any thing 
makes the question one of more importance 
in my eyes, aliquid mihi auget questionem : 
this is the point of most tmporlance, hoc 
caput, or maximum, or primum est: he 


| considered this of more importance, hoc ei 


antiquius fuit: he thought nothing of more 
importance than to, &c., nihil [or neque 
oon yall) habuit antiquius, quam ut, &c. 
(Cic., Vell): thinking it a point of the ut- 
oe importance to, &c., longe antiquissi- 
ratus, &c., with infinuive (Liv., 1, 
32): he grate the difficulty of sufficient 
importance to demand the appointment of 
a dictator, res visa_est, propter 
quam dictator crearetur. It is of import- 
ance to any body that, &c., aliquid alicu- 
jus interest or réfert; but mea, tua, sua, 
instead of genitive of personal pronoun. 
r= (1) Interest, with genitive of person, 
denotes more the interest a person has in 
any thing; réfert, the advantage he actu- 
ally expects from it, the importance he at- 
taches to it. In the Golden Age, retert is 
Sound with the ablaticves mea, &c., but not 
with the genitive of a substantive; both 
verbs, , occur absolutely, with the 
mention of the degree of importance. (2) 
The thing that is of importance can not be 
expressed, as in English, by @ substantive, 
but must be introduced by 
infinitive; or, if no new subject is men- 
tioned, by infinitive only, or by a clause 
with ut, né, or an interrogative pronoun 
or particie. (3) The degree of importance 
is described by adverbs [magnopere, mazis, 
maxime, minime, multum, permultum, 
plurimum, nihil, &c.], or by a Seniiive of 
price (as magni, permagni, parvi, pluris. 
tanti, quanti, &c.); thus, tt is of the utmost 
importance to me that you should be with 
mé, Maxime nostra interest, te esse nobis- 
cum; he was perpetually thinking of what 
importance his death would be to P. Clodius, 
semper, quantum gous P. Clodii se 
Paceteielek? ts 2 eat importance 
soe nace ooeee ae 
ni interé&t, te ut videam ; of what import- 
ance is arse to you? quid tua id retert? 
{Ans., magni } 
IMPORTANT. (a) Of persons, gra- 
vis, (from weight of character, and conse- 
quent , im &c.; also of 
witnesses, testes): potens: pollens: qui 
maultum potest ( Blom An important 
person, vir magnus, gravis, or auctoritate 
gravis, auctoritate or dignitate praditus, 
= or gratia florens (influential). To 
nk himself an important personage, sese 
= uem or aliquid esse credere. (b) Of 
things, gravis (opposed to levis, trifling, 
unimportant) : magni or maximi momenti 
(having important consequences): mag- 
bus: gravis: luculentus ( great, consider- 
able). In comparative and superiatice also 
by antiquior, antiquissimus (what should, 
from its importance, be taken earlier or first 
into consideration ; e. .&- he considered ee 
more important, id ei antiquius fuit; 
most important point or object, ease 
macura). Am zmportant city, urbs mag- 
na, opulenta, florens: an important state, 
civitas ampla et fiorens or gravis et opu- 
lenta (opposed to civitas exigua et infirma): 
to play an important part, gravem persé- 
nam sustinére. The most important point 
is, hoc caput est; hoc maximum or pri- 
mum est. For other phrases, vid. mPoRt- 
ANCE (“of great importance,” &c.). 
IMPORTATION, invectio (Cic.; op- 
posed to exportatio). Often by circumlo- 
cution with importare. To forbid the im- 
riation of wine, vinum omnino ad se 
rtari non sinere: to forbid the impor- 
tation of pr ns from Amantia, com- 
meatus Amantia importari in oppidum 


prohibére (Ces.). 








tive and | 
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IMPORTED & age &c.). importa 
tus (e. g., ere utuntur importato, Pc = 
invectus; adventicius (opposed to domes 
pcr Sa ae suppeditatus (Cic., if from 


°*IMPORTER, qui (merces, &c.) nvéhit 
or importat. 
IMPORTUNATE, molestus (trouble 
some, e. g., in demanding any thing): as- 
pes ald ccaty 1 eon phan f Sale 
manding any thing ; e.g. flagitator, Cc): 
imaportunie (6. “> iy pg ions,” 
importune Cie. : eae ap 
plied to requests, &c.): in rogando moles- 


tus. 
IMPORTUNE, im petere aliquid 
abvaliquo, or folioued by (to pray carn- 
estly): flagitare, or effiagitare ab aliquo, 
or aliquem aliquid (to demand). To im- 
portune any body constantly, alicujus aures 
obsidére (to lay siege, as it were, to his 
ears, but implying that no other is listened 
to, Liv., 40, 20, extr.); instare alicui de 
aliqua re (to press him); fatigare aliqaem 
precibus, followed by ut (to weary with 
prayers); auribus alicujus abuti; assiduis 
precibus aliquid exigere (when any thing 
has been promised) : to importune any dni: 
wnmercifully, surdas alicui orando 
dere aures (Ter., Heaut., 2, 3, 89). To im 
portune any body not to do any thing, dep- 
recari aliquem, or deprecari aliquem in- 
sistere, ne quid faciat. 

IMPORTUNER, flagitator molestus (if 
the tmportunity is annoying) : juus et 
acer fagitator (if the tmportunity is not 
annoying ; Cie.). 

IMPORTUNITY, Y agieatii (Cic.): ef- 
flagitatus, -is (e. g., coactu atque efilagita- 
tu meo, Cic., Verr., 2,5, 29; nowhere else): 
preces assiduz: precum constantia (Tac., 
Germ, 8,1). [> Not, of course, inspor- 
tunitas ; bea Dia. To use importuna,, 

fatigare us: to tire any 

body out by nag abel fatigare sepe 
idem petendo aliquem (Liv., 40,18). Vid 
TO IMPORTUNE. 

IMPOSE. || Lay upon (figuratively), 
imponere (the proper word; e. g., tazes, 
burdens, 


cui aliquid. To impose duties on any 
body, alicui officia injungere: to impose 
upon the states the necessity of carrying 

menti 


ae ane i nomen ‘imponere or 
cognomen indere; cognomine appellare 
alig quem : to impose silence (on any subject), 
aliquid or de sliqad re tacére aliquam ja: 
bére; de aliqua re taceri velle: to impose 
laws upon a state, civitati leges (per vim) 
imponere. A fine was imposed on all the 
ae ane eee 


IMPOSER, by ‘circumlocution, qui ali- 
quid imponit, injungit, &c. The imposer 
of an oath, qui jusjurandum ab aliquo ex- 
igit (who requires him to swear); qui jaris- 
jurandi verba concepit (who drew up the 


ae TNPOSING, conspicuus (attracting the 
eyes of people): admirationem sui cuivis 
injiciens (exciting general admiration) 

speciosus (striking, remarkable in appear- 


e.g. forma). He had an imposing form, 
erat imperatoria forma, ut ipso aspectu 
cuivis injiceret admirationem sui (Nep., 
Iphic., 3, 1); magnam habebat corporis 


dignitatem (Nep., 

IMPOSITION. ll Act of laying 
upon, impositio (very rare: 
Flin. ; tmproperly, 5 As é iti 
a fine or ake 

of hands, 
Per cae manu. ] Cheat, imposture, 


““ MPOSSIBILITY, Se Gate 


IMPR 


ony permissible as technical term in philo- 
sophical language). Circumlocution by 
fieri non posse, &c. To prove the impossi- 
bility of any thing, probare aliquid fieri 
non posse: I don't consider any thing an 
impossibility (to me), nihil non me efficere 
posse duco: he requires impossibilities, 
majora concupiscit, quam quis eflicere 
potest: don't ask impossibilities, nolite id 
velle, quod fieri non potest. 

IMPOSSIBLE, impossibilis (Silver Age; 
only in @ philosophical sense). But, in 
usual language, circumlocution by quod 
fieri or eftici non potest. I think nothing 
is impossible to you, nihil tibi infectum 
credo: nothing is impossible to any thing, 
nihil est, quod aliquid (e. g., benevolen- 
tia) efticere non possit: J consider this im- 
possible, non puto hoc fieri posse : this is 
impossible to me, hoc facere or efficere non 
possum: it is impossible that, &c., fieri 
non potest, ut, &c.; nequeo (with follow- 
ing infinitive) : it ts impossible for a king 
to live as a private man, nescit rex vivere 
privatus: I fear this is impossible, vereor, 
ne non liceat : it 2s impossible for me to be- 
lieve thts, hoc nullo pacto credere possum: 
tt is impossthle for me to believe that, &c., 
non possum adduci, ut putem, &c.: this 
makes it impossible for me to believe, hoc. 
credere prohibet, &c. 

IMPOST. || Zaz, vid. || In archi- 
tecture, incumba, -» (Vitr., 6, 11). 

IMPOSTHUME. Vid. Asscgss. 

IMPOSTOR, traudator: homo ad fal- 
lendum paratus or instructus (a person 
who imposes upon others) : circumscriptor 
(an overreacher, especially one who endeav- 
ors to derive advantage from the inexperi- 
ence of young persons) : quadruplator (one 
who, by fraud and cheating, endeavors to 
get for himself the property of others) : 
preestigiator (one who cheats by tricks and 
artifice) : planus (an itinerant mountebank): 
falsus (of a false prophet; vid. Suet., Cas., 
81; T%b., 14): falsarius (one who imitates 
another's hand). (j= Deceptor only in 
Sen., Thyest., 140; nebulo, a vain boaster, 
does not belong here). A clever impostor, 
homo ad fraudem acutus: an old and 
practiced impostor, veterator ; homo totus 
ex fraude factus (opposed to homo sine 
fuco et fallaciis) : to be a complete impos- 
tor, totum ex fraude et fallaciis constare. 

IMPOSTURE, fraudatio (a cheating ; 
opposed to fides) : fallendi studium (desire 
or inclination to cheat or impose upon) : to 
be condemned for imposture, falsi damnari. 

IMPOTENCE, imbecillitas: infirmitas 
[vid. Weakness]. [>:>> Impotentia, once 
tn this sense (Ter., Ad., 4, 3, 16): usually 
= want of self-government, &c. 

IMPOTENT, impdétens: invalidus: in- 
firmus: imbecillus (Syn. in Weak]. 
|| With reference to the procreation 
of children, spado (whether naturally 
or from castration ; cf. Ulp., Dig., 50, 16, 
28): sine viribus (Juv.). To be impotent, 
spadonem esse; * vi genitali carére : libe- 
ros procreare non posse. || Crippled, 
&c. Vid. CRIPPLE. 

IMPOTENTLY, sine vi: infirme: lan- 
guide. J Impotenter, very rare in this 
sense, Liv., 27, 48, 11. 

IMPRACTICABILITY. [Vid. Impos- 
sipiLity.] Experience shows the imprac- 
ticability of any thing, usus coarguit ali- 
quid. 

IMPRACTICABLE, quod effici or fieri 
non potest: quite impracticable, quod nul- 
lo pacto fieri potest. Any thing is found 
impracticable, aliquid usus coarguit. || Of 
persons: rigidus: pertinax: qui regi, 
flecti, &c.: non potest. || Impassable: 
invius: difficillimus: impervius (iter, 
Z'ac.): impeditus: inexplicabilis (hardly 
passable, if at all). 

IMPRECATE, mala (male) precari: 
exsecrari (vid. ro CursE]. {>> Im- 
precari (probably not pre-Augustan) = to 
wish good or evil to any body. 

IMPRECATION, {29° imprecatio és 
post-Augustan (Sen.) for exsecratio: de- 
testatio. Vid. Cursr, 

IMPREGNABLE, inexpugnabilis (e. g., 
arx, Liv., 2, 7, 6; also improperly). 

IMPREGNATE, seminare (a field, an 
animal): gravidare (a person, Aur. Vict., 
Epit.. pica Siguratively, the earth, as 
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Cic., N. D., 2, 23, in., terra gravidata semi- 
nibus): implére (an animal): maritare 
(af animals and trees, post-Augustan). 
IMPRESS, s. Vid. Impression, Marx. 
IMPRESS, v. || Propr. J'o press any 
thing upon or into another, impri- 
mere aliquid in aliqua re or alicui rei (ta 
press into or on; also improperly, of im- 
pressing on the mind): alicui re aptare et 
imprimere (to lay and press in upon any 
thing ; e. g., O08 cucurbitule corpori): 
signare aliquid aliqua re [e. g., cervam 
figuris] ; and improperly, signare aliquid 
in animo (also the proper word of impress- 
ing = stamping coins): imponere aliquid 
alicui rei or in aliqua re: applicare alicui 
rei (to lay or press upon; e. g., @ plaster 
on a wound, &c.). To impress a kiss upon 
any body's lips, basium or suavium impri- 
mere alicui (t Mart., 10, 42, 5; Appul., 
Met., 2, p. 119, 6); osculum applicare ali- 
cui (t Ov., Fast., 4, 851); osculum alicui 
ingerere (suddenly, against the person’s 
will, Suet., Gramm., 23). To impress a 
figure on war, exprimere imaginem ali- 
cujus in cera (Plaut., Pseud., 1, 1, 54: so 
faciem alicujus gypso, Plin.) || Impropr. 
Of impressing the mind, imprimere 
aliquid in animo, or mente, or in animo 
atque mente alicujus; imprimere menti 
alicujus, or imprimere alicui: insculpere 
aliquid in mente (to engrave it, as it were, 
on the mind; also with ut; e. g., ut deos 
zternos ... haberemus, Cic.): signare 
aliquid in animo (to stamp it on the mind). 
JN. imprimere et quasi signare aliquid in 
animo (Cic.): affigere: infigere (the former 
post-Augustan, to fix into, &c.) : inculcare 
(literally, to tread it in; to fix any thing 
in the mind by frequent repetition; e. g., 
memorize). To impress any thing on one’s 
memory, memoriw mandare, infigere, or 
affigere, or animo suo affigere; on any 
body’s memory, alicujus memorie incul- 
care: to be impressed upon one’s memory, 
herére in memoria: to have any thing 
impressed on one's mind, aliquid impres- 
sum est in alicujus animo atque mente ; 
aliquid impressum est atque inustum (of 
a deep, permanent impression, Cic.): to 
impress upon one's heart or feelings, aliquid 
penitus animo suo mentique mandare ; 
aliquid demittere in pectus or in pectus 
animumque. Any thing has deeply im- 
pressed me, or is impressed deeply upon me, 
aliquid alte descendit [vid. ‘to make a 
deep IMPRESSION” ] : to be impressed upon 
one’s mind, in animo insculptum esse, in 
animo insculptum habére: to be apparent- 
ly an innate motion, and impressed equally 
on the minds of all, innatum et in animo 
quasi insculptum esse: any thing is decp- 
ly impressed upon me, aliquid penitus in- 
herescit in mente ; infixum heret pectori 
meo; mihi in visceribus heret (of warn- 
ings, Cic., Att., 6, 1, 8): to impress the no- 
tion of any thing on one’s mind, imprimere 
notionem alicujus rei in animo suo: no- 
tions that are impressed on every mind 
alike, notiones in animis hominum quasi 
consignatie: to have impressed any thing 
on one’s mind from one’s youth upward, 
(preceptis) ab adolescentia suadére sibi. 
IMPRESSIBLE, by circumlocution with 
in aliquo (or cui) aliquid imprimi potest, 
&c.; or by imprimi (of the substance re- 
ceiving the impression). Do we suppose 
the soul to be impressible, in the same literal 
sense that wax is? animprimi quasi ceram 
animum putamus? (Cic., T'usc., 1, 25, 61). 
IMPRESSION. || Zhe act of im- 








printing or stamping, impressio. || An 
impression (i.€., a Copy, a cast), ex- 
emplum: exemplar aliqua re, or in ali- 
qua re, expressum. The impression of a | 
seal on wax, expressa (alicujus) in cera 
ex annulo imago (Plaut., Pseud., 1,1, 50). | 
To make an impression, exprimere aliquid 
aliqua re, in aliqué re (to make an impres- 
sion on any thing): imprimere aliquid in 
aliqua re (to make an impression in any 
thing). To make an impression of a seal | 
in waz, sigillum in cera imprimere: to 

print or strike off impressions of a print or | 
copper-plate, * picturam linearem per eene- | 
as laminas exprimere. || On coins, sig- 

num nummi: nota nummi or nummaria | 
(the image or mark on the die or on the coin | 
itself): forma publica, or, from context, | 


IMPR 


forma only (the die with which the nationas 
coin is stamped). Coins with aclear, sharp 
impression, nummi asperi (Swet., Ner., 44): 
coins that bear the same impression, num- 
mi una forma percussi (after Sen. Ep., 34, 
extr.). || ImpropR. Effect on the mind, 
pondus, vis (effect): momentum (forg, de- 
cisive effect, influence): impressio (the effect 
of a representation on the mind): sensus 
(a sensible impression on the mind, and the 
disposition thence arising): animi motus 
(a motion of the ag : appulsus (the effect 
of any thing that is brought near and acts 
upon us; e.g. frigoris). An external im- 
pression, pulsus externus or adventicius: 
an impression made by an external object, 
impulsio oblata extrinsécus (Cic., Acad., 
1, 11, 40): sensible impression, ur impres- 
sion on the senses, pulsus externus, or quod 
pellit, or movet aliquem, or alicujus ani- 
mum; senstis visa; also only visa (vid. 
Cic., N. D., 1, 25, p. 733, Mos. et Creuz.) : 
visio adventicia (¢mpression on the sense 
of sight): outward appearances make an 
impression upon us, visa nos pellunt: a 
strong one, visa acriter mentem sensum- 


| que pellunt (Cic., Acad., 2, 20, 66): to 


make a pleasant impression on the senses, 
sensus suaviter afficere or suaviter volup- 
tate movére ; dulcem motum sensibus 
atferre; sensus jucundo motu hilarare; 
sensus jucunditate quadam perfundere: 
sensible impressions excite us to action, 
visis ad actionem excitamur (#b., 2, 32, 
104): to be unable to resist external impres- 
sions, visis cedere, neque posse resistere 
(7b., 2, 20, 66): to receive impressions 
like waz, imprimi quasi ceram (of the ani- 
mus) : impressions of sense, corporis sen- 
sus: easily to receive impressions (from 
without), facile moveri: to make an im- 
pression, pondus or vim habére: to make 
an impression on any thing, aliquid mo- 
vére (upon the eyes; of beauty, &c.): to 
make an impression on any body, aliquem 
or alicujus animum movére, commoyére, 
permovére: pellere or ferire alicujus ani- 
mum: the first impression which a specch 
makes, prima aggressio (Cic., Or., 15, 50): 
to make an impression on the minds of the 
hearers, animos audientium permovére ; 
in animos audientium penetrare : to make 
«a strong impression on any body, alicujus 
animum vehementer commovére, mag- 
nopere movére, acriter percutere : @ very 
strong impression, aliquem vehementissi- 
me permovére: to make a deep impression, 
alte descendere (of teachers); in any 
body's heart, alte descendere in alicujus 
pectus (of an appearance; vid. Sall., Jug., 
11, 3): something has made a deep and 
lasting impression on me, heret mihi ali- 
quid in visceribus (of warnings ; vid. Cic., 
Att., 6, 1, 8): his prohibition makes no im- 
pression on the wicked, imprdbos vetando 
non movet: your letter has made more than 
one impression on me, varie sum affectus 
literis tuis: these things make little impres- 
sion on me, hee modice me tangunt: a 
girl makes an impression on me, commo- 
veor in aliqua (comedy). || Effect upon 
a line of troops, &c. To make no im- 
pression on, &c., nihil momenti facere (e. 
g., neque quidquam momenti facere, Liv.). 
|| Mark, trace, vid. Any body's features 
bear an impression of sorrow, signa doloris 
alicujus vultus ostendit. || Impression 
= amount of an edition: exemplaria (the 
copies printed). The whole impression, 
*omnia exemplaria (e. g., divendita sunt, 
is sold). 

IMPRESSIVE, gravis (aocighty, &c.). 
vehemens (impassioned): vim or pondus 
habens (carrying force, weight, &c., with 
it) : ad persuadendum accommodatus (e. 
g., oratio; persnasive), 

IMPRESSIVELY, graviter: vehemen- 
ter: *ad persuadendum accommodate : 
sententiis gravibus et severis (Cic.). 


IMPRESSURE. Vid. ImPREsSION. 

IMPRIMIS. Vid. “in the Firsr 
place,” “First.” 

IMPRINT. Vid. Impress. 


IMPRISON, includere (also improper- 
ly; e. g.; avem in caved): concludere : ip 
custodiam (or in vincula) mittere, tradere, 
condere, conjicere: in custodiam (or in 
carcerem) dare, includere (a/so, inclusus 
in carcere, Cic ; carcere, Liv.) . custo 


IMPER 
diz or vinculis : in carcerem 
ome T rec any Ure vinculis ores 
tere. To ii ‘or life, eter- 
is mandare : i 


or in vinculis esse. 


sio: i To be 
risonnent, Parte 3 ‘0 maeong 


any body in close imprisonment, 
clauso conclavi servare; aliquem clau- 
sum asservare : to release any body from 
imprisonment, aliquem e custodia emitte- 
re ; todeliver from imprisonment (by force), 
aliquem e custodia eripere: not to bear 
imprisonment in the house (improperly), du- 
rare in edibus non posse. 
IMPROBABILITY, by circumlocution 


adj 
IMPROBABLE, non verisimilis: non 
probabilis (mot easily proved, hence not 

credible’ 
_ IMPROBABLY, non probabiliter: not 
ly, non sine quadam veritatis 


IMPROBITY. 
WICKEDNESS. 
IMPROMPTU, versus ex tempore fusi : 
poéma ex tempore factum. To be ready 
at an impromptu, in fingendis poematibus 
(or carminibus) promtum et facilem esse 
ad extemporalitatem usque (Suet.). 
IMPROPER, [>> improprius is post- 
Augustan, but used as a regular grammat- 
ical technical term by Quintilian, w with ref- 
erence to words: axupos; opposed to pru- 
prius; e. g., nomen, tropus: so cogno- 
men, Plin., &c. || Not suitable or 
adapted to an end, inutilis (unservice- 
able; general term), for any thing, alicui 
rei, or, more commonly, aliquid: non 
idoneus (not suitable or adapted ; va ee d 
thing, ad or [seldom] in aliquid) : 
quid non aptus (not fit): ac Hag ‘an 
manageable ; hence not proper), alicui rei 
or ad aliquid (all four of persons or aged f 
alienus (foreign to the purpose in 
hence unfavorable, and so - ob plop A Soe 
pecially of time and place); fe Se 
alicui rei or ab aliqua re. || Not ecom- 
ing, indecurus : not el Sogn! 
To be improper, indecorum esse ; 
re or non decére aliquem ; foe ndahecapos pain 
aliquo. It does not seem improper to men- 
tion, &c., non indignum videtur ... memo- 
rare (Sall.). || Wrong, vid. 
IMPROPERLY, [23> improprie, post- 
cosbeymony only opposed to proprie; of 
ds, &c., e. g., haud improprie appella- 
rea Plin.: perpéram (wrongly ; e. g., ju- 
dicare, interpretari, aliquid facere) : viti- 
ose ( faultily): secus (otherwise than as it 
should be; e-g., Judicare) : male (il/): non 
recte (not rightly ; e. g., jadicare, facere). 
IMPROPRIATE, v. || Appropriate, 
vid." || Annex church property to 
a layman, *bona ecclesiastica or fun- 
dum ecclesiasticum laico addicere, or 
*fundum ecclesiasticum exaugurare. 
IMPROPRIATION, exauguratio (act of 
unconsecrating had been consecrated). 
Or, by circumlocution, an impropriation, 
* fundus ecclesiasticns laico addictus. 
IMPROPRIETY, indignitas (e. g., of 
any thing, rei) : ineptie (follies, &c.). To 
be guilty of no tmpropriety, nihil quod ipso 
(or ipsis) indignum sit, committere (Ces.): 
{> improprietas, only opposed to pro- 
prietas; e. g., verbi, Geil., 1, 22, fin. x: 
IMPROSPEROUS, improsper (Tac.) ; 
but better, infelix, miser, adversus, &e. 
IMPROSPEROUSLY, improspere (e. 
g.. cedere, Col.); but better, male: infelici- 
ter: parum prospere. 
IMPROVABLE, by circumlocution with 
melius fieri 


Vide Dr1sHONEsTY, 


IMPROVE. || TRANS. melius facere 
or efficere (to make better): co re (to 
correct or vaprove a whole that is defective, 


not right, &c.): emendare (to free any 
thing from faults). IN. corrigere et emen- 
dare; emendare et corrigere. To improve 
one’s ways, mores corrigere or emendare: 
to improve one’s estate or fortune, amplifi- 
care fortunam ; augére opes: to improve 
and enlarge one’s house, wdes reficere in 
melius et in apt ; any body's circumstan- 
ers, ampliicare fortunam : augére opes. 
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sunt meliore loco. INTRANS. | Tomake 

rogress, p procedere : proce- 

re et progrédi : ‘proficere (all in re): 
progressus facere in re. To improve tn 
virtue, procedere et progrédi in virtute ; 
progressionem facere ad virtutem. || 7'o 
grow better in health, meliorem fie- 
ri; ex morbo convalescere ; ex incommo- 
da bag pas emergere : the patient is al- 
ready beginning to improce, inclinata jam 
in melius wgri valetudo est: J am begin- 
ning to improve, meliuscule est mihi. || 70 
improve; of fortune, &c. Things are 
improving with me, mez res sunt meliore 


co. 

IMPROVEMENT. || Improvement 
in a sick person’s health, convales- 
centia one An improvement has al- 
ready taken place, inclinata jam in melius 
eegri f valaeats est; egrotus convalescit. 
|| Of circumstances, *melior rerum 
conditio: amplificatio rei familiaris (im- 
provement of one’s estate or income). || Of 
morals, mores emendatiores: vita emen- 
datior (Uip., Dig.). || Progress, pro- 
gressus: progressio: processus: to 
an improvement in any — progressus 
facere in re: to make gr eat improvement 
in any thing, mvultum diesen In re: but 
little improvement, parum proficere in re: 
I am satisfied with the amount of improve- 
ment I have made, me, quantum profece- 
rim, non peenitet. || Alteration for 
the better, correctio: emendatio. JN. 
correctio et emendatio (correction. S¥N. 
iw TO Correct}. To introduce many im- 
provements in military tactics, multa in re 
militari meliora facere. 

IMPROVER, corrector: emendator. 
JN. corrector et emendator. Syn. in In- 
PROVE. 

IMPROVIDENCE, inconsiderantia : te- 
= (rashness) : imprudentia (want of 


circumspection, &c.). 

IMPROVIDENT, improvidus (not look- 
ing forward, to provide against distant 
dangers, &c.): Sasa (incautious ; op- 
posed to prudens). JN. improvidus incau- 
tusque ; improvidus et negligens: incon- 
sideratus (acting ith refi , anda 


IMPU 
(I deny it ; opposed to aio, both absolutely): 


in controversiam vocare aliquid (‘o raise 
@ controversy about it ; throw doubts upon 
it): to impugn any body's opinion, alicu- 


a MPULSE. 4 The act of impelling 
impulsus: impulsio (a driving on, impel 
ling): incitatio (an rap sien > 
external impulse, @; ut, pul 
sus externus. UTnternals impulse, im- 
petus: vis. By the impulse of one’s own 
mind, sua sponte, or sponte only (of one’s 
own free will): ultro (with @ good will ; 
willingly): “ by any body's impulse” (e. g., 
Jove’s: Dryden), aliquo impulsore or auc- 
tore; alicujus impulsu; alicujus auctori- 
tate; also, aliquo impellente : by the im- 
pulse of another, alieno impulsu: under a 
divine impulse [vid. INSPIRATION). {| In- 
ternal and instinctive desire, ap- 
petitio (desire after any 7 &. g, cog- 
nitionis): appetitus (a feeling of a natu- 
ral want ; instinct: [3° not instinctus, in 
this sense, in classical writers) : impetus 
(a vehement desire, involuntary motion to- 
ward any thing). Jn impetus et appeti- 
tus rerum—cupiditas (a longing for any 
thing) : to feel a natural impulse toward 
any thing, studio alicujus rei duci or im- 
pelli; appetere or concupiscere aliquid. 

IMPULSION, impulsio. Vid. Iwrunse. 

IMPULSIVE, by circumlocution. An 
impulsice cause, consilii motus (Plin., Ep., 
3, 4, 9); sometimes causa. 

IMPUNITY, impunitas. JN. venia et 
impunitas, The hope of impunity, spes 
impunitatis. With impunity,impune: im- 
punite (rare, Cic.). To escape with «mpu- 
nity, impune abire or dimitti: to commit 
any thing with impunity, aliquid impune 
api habére, or facere: to let any thing 

be committed with impunity, aliquid i 7. 
nitum ferre, sinere, or omittere; also, 
omittere, pretermittere or relinquere ali- 
quid (cf. Matth. ad Cic., Manil., 5, 11, p. 
77); aliquid inultum impunitumque di- 
maittere (Cic.): to let any body escape with 








due examination and estimate of circum- 
stances). JN. levis atque inconsideratus 
(Cic., of persons): temerarius (rash). 

IMPROVIDENTLY, improvide: incau- 
te: temere: inconsiderate (Cic.). 

IMPRUDENCE, imprudentia (want of 
circumspection) : inconsiderantia (want of 
consideration, &c.) : improvidentia (want 
of foresight): temeritas (rashness): de- 
mentia ( €33). 

IMPRUDENT, imprudens (betraying 
ina particular instance a@ want of knowl- 
edge and ci: ion) : inconsideratus : 
inconsultus : improvidus : incautus: te- 
merarius. JN. improvidus incautusque : 
levis atque inconsideratus [Syn. in Ix- 
PROVIDENT]: demiens (acting as beside 


IMPRUDENTLY, imprudenter : incon- 
siderate : incaute: dementi ratione. 
IMPUDENCE. || Want of modesty, 
confidentia (e. g., videte quo vultu, qua 
confidentia dicant, Cic.): impudentia: os 
impiidens, or durum, or ferreum: a man 
i impudence, homo perfrictes 
tis. 


IMPUDENT, impidens: impudicus 

(without shame or modesty) : procaX: pro- 
tervus (forward, in a noisy, troublesome, 
reckless way ; procax, especially in words, 
protervus im actions): petulans (attack. 
ing others with raillery, &c., without any 
consideration) : lascivus ( forward, from 
high animal spirits ; also wanton). Impu- 
dent (in language), procax lingua. Im- 
pudent language, sermo procax or proca- 
citer ortus (Curt.). Very impudent, sum- 
mz audaciz, singulari audacia. You are 
an impudent ‘beggar, satis audacter petis. 
An impudent brow, os ferreum: an tmpu- 
dent fellow, homo perfricte frontis (both 
ina Sense). 
IMPUDENTLY, impudenter : procaci- 
ter (comparative, procacius ; superlative, 
procacissime). To behare impudently in 
any thing, procacius im re se gerere. 

IMPUGN, impugnare: oppugnare ; or 
pugnare contra aliquid (¢o attack it) : nego 





sic abibit een to secure impunity 

impunitatem cofiséqui: to have secured 

| hasoeadt an impunity for all one’s crimes, 
abére impunitatem et licentiam sempi- 

ternam. 

IMPURE. |] Propr. Not pure, miz- 
e with extraneous ingredients, 

pace pcg (aliqua re) contaminatus ( pol- 

by any thing ; opposed to integer). 
palin fb aer hon purus: impure water, 
aqua turbida (Cic.); aqua aliqua re inqui- 
nata (ablative of that by which it is render- 
ed impure); aqua limo turbata ( (muddy, 
Hor.). || baprorr. Of moral impurt 
ty, impurus (general term for what is op- 
posed to moral purity ; hefice, also, unchaste, 
of persons and things ; e. g., mores: [=> 
not used properly in the best prose): inces- 
tus (unchaste) : (Hagitiis) inquinatus (cate 
ed; hence morally impure, of persons or 
things ; with or without flagitiis) ¢ spurcus 
(probably upirated (from porcus; hence, 
properly, “ swinish:” hence foully impure, 
&c., of persons or things). To lead an im- 
pure life, impure atque flagitiose vivere: 
an impure life, vita parum verecunda; 
vita libidinibus dedita : impure desires, ie 
bidines. |] With reference to style, 
inquinatus (e. g., of words, Cic., Opt. Gen, 
Or., 3, 7): *non or parum purus 
impurus is not found in this sense, but pu- 
rus is used several times by Quintilian) : 
barbarus (barbarous): parum or minus 
Latinus (of impure Latin). 

IMPURELY. | || With reference to 
morals, impure : impure atque flagitiose 
(e. g., vivere) : art aah atque intemperan- 
ter: inceste (un ly). Il With ; ref- 
erence to style, inquinate (e. g., loqui, 

, 140): male (ill). 

IMPURENESS. Vid. Impurity. 

IMPURITY. || With reference to 
morals, impuritas (only found in omnes 
impuritates, every kind of moral impurity, 
Cic., Phil., 2, 36: Plaut. has impuritia, 
Pers., 3, 3,7): spurcitia —— imy urity, 


IN 


net Cic.: Afran. ap. Non.): obsccenitas 
(obscenity) : impudicitia (shameless immod- 
esty ; especially of the lustful passion of a 
female): libidines (lust; especially of a 
male). || With reference to style, 
*jnquinatus sermo or inquinata oratio: 
*nulla castitas or sinceritas orationis : 
*corrupta sermonis integritas (Krebs). 

IMPUTABLE, imputandus Ce. g., an ei 
cedes imputanda sit, qui, &c., Quint., 5, 
10, 72); or by circumlocution with culpa 
alicujus rei in aliquem confterri, transfer- 
ri, or derivari potest, or alicui assignari 
potest, &c., or culpa in aliquem conferen- 
da est, &c. 

IMPUTATION. || Act of imputing; 
by circumlocution with verbs under IMPUTE. 
|| Charge imputed; vid. CHARGE, s. 

IMPUTATIVE, by circumlocution with 
qui (que, quod) alicui imputatur or ali- 
cui imputari potest. 

IMPUTE, dare: ducere: vertere: trib- 
uere (all with dative of the person to whom 
the fault is imputed): attribuere: adscri- 
bere: assignare (ascribe or assign it to). 
To impute it as a fault to any body, vitio 
dare, ducere, or vertere ; as @ crime, crim- 
ini dare: to impute it to pride, superbie 
ducere; to cowardice, ignaviw ducere or 
dare ([>=> imputare és post-classical, Sen., 
Quint., Tac. Plin.): to impute it to fear, 
aliquid timori assignare: you impute all 
this to me, hesc tibia me eveniunt. Vid. 
ASCRIBE. 

IN, (1) In answer to where? in what? 
in with ablative. (> Since, however, in 
denotes only a part of the whole space, it 
ts not expressed, but the ablative only used, 
wohen the space or place is not considered 
with reference to any one part, but as agen- 
eral specification ; thus, he accuses Aleran- 
der in one of his letters, epistola quadam 
Alexandrum accusat (i. e., the accusation 
forms the general subject of the letter, Cic., 
Off., 2, 15, 53); but, he writes in one of his 
letters, scribit in literis (= he introduces 
the mention of this in one of his letters, 
Ces., B. G., 5, 49): in the book which I 
have entitled Hortensius, I have done my 
best to recommend the study of philosophy, 
cohortati sumus, ut maxime potuimus, 
philosophizw studium eo libro, qui est in- 
scriptus Hortensius (the whole book treats 
of philosophy, Cic., De Div., 2,1, 1): what 
these are [the duties of justice] has been 
stated in the preceding book, ea que essent, 
dictum est in libro superiore (n one chap- 
ter of it [viz., book 1, chap. vii.], Cic., Of, 
2, 13): in Greece, in Grecia: tn the whole 
of Greece, totaGrecid. [%P° When awrit- 
er is quoted without mention of the particu- 
lar work, “in” is translated not by in, but 
apud [though Quint., 9, 4, 18, wses “in” 
in this way]; e. g., it is written im Keno- 
phon, apud Xenophontem scriptum est. 
{2—> “In” is also omitted before the names 
of tuwns; singular nouns of the first and 
second declension being placed in the geni- 
tive, others in the aBlative, without any prep- 
osition. The names of small islands 
Sollow the same rule, those of larger islands 
take the preposition, Z., 398. {og If ex- 
tension through a space is denoted, the 
Latins use per, as the Greeks avi: he had 
debts in every country, ws alienum per om- 
nes terras. The other instances in which 
“in,” in answer to “where?” ‘in what?” 
ts translated by a simple case, will be found 
under the verbs after which this occurs. 
ce It may still be remarked, that “in” 

cfore a substantive is often translated by a 
present participle; e. g., with a stick in his 
hand, baculum manu tenens [to stand by 
with a stick in his hand, cum baculo asta- 
re]; in the sight of the army, inspectante 
exercitu: sometimes by an adjective, as, 
Davus in the play, Davus comicus t: or by 
adverbs, in earnest, serio; in truth, vere; 
in abundance, abundanter: or the Latins 
choose some other preposition, as, in joke, 
per jocum; in my presence, coram me. 
{=F “ To have an excellent friend in such 
a person,” is habére aliquem bonum ami- 
cum (bonum amicum in aliquo habére 
would be absurd): to have found a coura- 
geous friend or foe in any body, aliquem 
fortem amicum or inimicum expertum 
esse (Nep.). [3° “In ready money,” “in 
gold,” yh expressed literally, at least 
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in post-Augustan writers, in pecunia, in 
auro; ¢f. Suet., Tib., 49; Galb., 8. 

(2) In answer to “whither?” “into 
what?” implying not merely rest in a 
place, but previous motion toward it; in 
with accusative. je With verbs of plac- 
ing, setting, laying, &c. (ponere, lo- 
care, collocare, statuere, constituere), the 
following rest ts principally considered, 
and “in” with ablative used (Z., 489) : only 
imponere (when it has not the dative of the 
place where) and reponere mostly take ‘in” 
with accusative ; so, also, defigere (to fix 
in) ; describere, inscribere (to write or in- 
scribe in) ; and insculpere (to engrave in) 
are followed by the accusatine with “in” (or 
by the dative). {>> Haase ad Reisig., 
note 573, says that ponere in aliquid occurs 
only in the figurative sense in good authors ; 
e. g., in historiam, Cic.: that imponere in 
aliquo loco is very rare (e. g., in equuleo 
impositus, Val. Maz.) ; whereas imponere 
in navem or naves (regularly), in plaus- 
trum, &c. For in ignem posita est (Ter., 
And., 1, 1, 102), Bentley’s Codicil has im- 
posita; but libros in ignem ponere, Sen., 
De Iré, 3, 23. The preposition may also 
fall away after many verbs compounded 
with in (e. g.,ingrédi urbem or in urbem). 
For these the verbs must be consulted. 

(3) With reference to time: (a) In an- 
swer to “when?” in with ablative. But 
here, too, when the whole time is meant (as 
it usually is) the prepostiion ts omitted, and 
the ablative only stands: in the present 
year, hoc anno; in our times, hac etate. 
When the circumstances of the time, 
its dangerous character, &c., are to be 
noted, in is expressed ; e. g., in hoc tempo- 
re= ‘in this critical period,” ‘‘in this time 
of distress ;” so in illo tempore, hoc qui- 
dem in tempore: so when “in time”? = 
“in good time,” in tempore és used, “ but 
in both cases the ablative alone also oc- 
curs,” Z., 475, note. In descriptions of a 
man’s age, either the ablative only is used, 
or the participle agens, with the accusative 
of the time; in his cighticth year, octogesi- 
mo anno or octogesimum annum agens 
(cf. Liv., 39, 40): if the date refers to his 
death, either natus, with accusative of time, 
is used, or the genitive only, if closely join- 
ed with the substantive ; e. g., Alexander 
died in his thirty-fourth year, decessit Al- 
exander annos tres et triginta natus; or 
Alexander annorum trium et triginta de- 
cessit (Z., 397). 

(b) In answer to “within what 
time?” ablative alone, or with in or intra 
(Agamemnon ... decem annis unam ce- 
pit urbem, Nep. Senatus decrevit, ut... 
in diebus proximis Italia decederent, Sal, 
Tarraconem paucis diebus pervenit, 
Ces., omnia commemorabo, que inter or 
intra decem annos nefarie facta sunt, in 
these last ten years; intra nonum diem 
opera absoluta sunt, before nine days had 
expired|—intra, inter (inter marks only the 
duration of the time that has elapsed while 
any thing was taking place, not the points 

rom which to which, which is denoted by 
intra). (og In so manu daus, years, &c., 
after another event, is variously translated: 
(1 will do something) in eight days from 
the date of this letter, octo diebus, quibus 
has literas dabam ; in four days from his 
death, quatriduo, quo is occisus est; J hope 
to see him in three days from the date of 
this letter, aliquem triduo quum has da- 
bam literas, exspectabam : so for years; 
tribus annis (or tertio anno) postquam ve- 
nerat; post tres annos (or annum tertium) 
quam venerat; tribus annis or tertio anno, 
quam (or quum, or quo, quibus) venerat. 

(c) During what time, per (if the 
whole time is intended ; e. g., the stars are 
visible in the night, per noctem cernuntur 
sidera: in these last few days, per hos dies, 
in a negative sentence; e. g., nulla abs te 
epistola venerat): inter: intra (toithin ; 
with reference to past time; qui intra an- 
nos quatuordecim tectum non subiissent, 
Cas. B. G., 1, 36; omnia... que inter 
quatuordecim annos postquam Judicia ad 
senatum translata sunt, nefarie flagitiose- 
que facta sunt, Cic., Verr., 1, 13). 

(4) In respect of, with regard to; 
ablative only (to express a particular cir- 
cumstance or limitatton ; e. g., @quare ali- 
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rae gray in wisdom; me& senten- 
tia, judicio, &c., in my opinion, judgment) : 
ab (especially of that in respect of ihe 
man is strong, well or ill prepared, &c.; e. 
g., firmus ab equitatu, strong in cavalry, 
ab omni parte beatus, in every respect) : 
ad (with reference to an object or purpose : 
ad speciem magnificus, splendid in a; 
pearance: ad consilia prudens, wise ta 
counsel ; ad labores belli impiger, wn- 
wearied in the labors of war, &c.). 

(5) Relations in which “in” is translat- 
ed by other prepositions, or by some of those 
already mentioned in other relations. 

(a) Ad [vid. (4)]. (1) In the likeness, 
manner, &c., of, ad modum; ad efligiem, 
similitudinem, or speciem alicujus rei: 
(2) = “in comparison of,’ nihil ad 
hanc rem; ad hunc hominem. 

(b) Apud: (1) “in” an author [vid. (1)] : 
(2) apud locum for in loco, “very rare 
in Cicero, very common in Tacitus ;” cf. 
Zumpt, and Orelli ad Cic., Verr., 4, 48, 
coenam dabat apud villam in Tyndarita- 
no; so apud forum modo e Davo audivi, 
Ler:, Andr., 2) 1,2: 

(c) Penes aliquem est= “ is vested in ;’ 
penes regem omnis potestas est. 

(d) Per: per jocum, in joke ; per iram, 
in anger ; per ridiculum, in a ridiculous 
manner. 

(e) Secundum = (1) in accordance with, 
secundum naturam vivere [vid. (h)]: (2) 
in favor of, secundum aliquem decernere 
or judicare. ‘ 

(tf) Ab: (1) ab initio, “in the begin- 
ning,” not necessarily implying from that 
time onward; e. g. Consuli non animus 
ab initio, non fides ad extremum detuit: 
ab initio hujus defensionis dixi: (2) to 
be in our favor, a nobis facere (af athing); 
a nobis stare (of persons): (3) = tn con- 
sequence of, cum misericordia ab recenti 
memoria perfidie auditi sunt; a super- 
stitione animi (in consequence of his su- 
perstitious feelings, Curt.). 

(g) Cum, before the name of a dress, 
majorem partem diei cum tunica pulla 
sedére solebat et pallio: also, to do any 
thing in contempt of us, cum contemtione 
nostri aliquid facere (Ces.). 

(h) Ex, (1) before the name of that in 
which any thing ts cooked or drunk, &c., 
ex aqua, vino, &c.: coquere or bibere: 
(2) = ‘in consequence of,” “in accord- 
ance with,” ex senatis consulto; ex tes- 
tamento, &c.; e natura vivere ; vid. (e). 

(i) Pras = “in comparison of ;’ Romam 
pre sud Capua irridebant; ef. (a). 

(j) Pro: pro portione, in proportion ; 
pro rata parte, 72 a proper proportion. 

(k) In: (1) in length, breadth, &c., in 
longitudinem, latitudinem [vid. LENeTH, 
BREADTH]: (2) aliquid in manibus est, 
is in hand (==ts commenced) ; aliquid in 
manibus habére, to have any thing in 
hand = to beengaged uponit. [ae° Now 
and then in with accusative is found where 
we should have expected in with ablative, 
but only tr a few political and legal ez- 
pressions: in potestatem, amicitiam, diti- 
onem, &c., esse or manére (Cic., Div. in 
Cac., 20; in Verr., 5, 30); mihi in men- 
tem est, comedy [ Bentl. on Ter., Heaut., 2, 
33]. (3) “As far as in me lay,” quantum 
in me fuit, &c. 

(1) Super = “in addition to:” super 
annonam bellum premit; super morbum 
etiam fames affecit exercitum. [3° By 
an English idiom, an “ in" at the end of 
a clause, after an infinitive, may = “in 
which,” and is to be translated by in quo 
(qué, quo) or ubi; e. g., unless he should 
have a country to triumph in, nisi... ubi 
triumpharet, esset habiturus. He had 
made choice of ‘Piso’s house te reside in, 
Pisonis domum, ubi habitaret, legerat 
(Cic.). 

(6) || With the participial sub 
stantive; quum, with the indicative (of 
two statements that are virtually identical, 
or of two actions that are necessarily insep- 
arable; e. g.,“*you do well in loving the 
child ;* i.e., your loving the child is also do- 
ing a good action, preclare facis, quum 
puerum diligis; so, quum in portum 
dico, in urbem dico, in saying *nto the 
port, I virtually say into the city). My ob 
ject in doixg any thing was, &c., quod al 
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eaten vortinnit mt. Kea eed 
quod dc. Cie). sunt, eo 
aoe: it, qui 
erry jemtek : Hand in hand; 
to take in hand, have in hand, come or fall 
in any body's hands, &c. [vid. Hanp]. 
To die in any body's arms, inter manus 


(general term) ; inter ma- 
nus sublevantis exstingui (of one who is 
nay sleet casa in ali- 
cujus amplexu emori (in any body's em- 
brace). To buy any thing in, licitatorem 
apponere (to inet beoey e. g., I will 
rather have it ught in than let it go for 
less, licitatorem potius apponam, quam id 
minoris veneat, Cic.): tt lies in the nature 
of the thing, ea est natura rei (Cic.): to 
carry any body away in one’s arms, aliquem 
inter manus auferre: to march in square, 
ine: to treat a subject in 
Te versibus scribere: in 
the Greek language, aliquid Greco sermo- 
ne or Grecis literis tractare: to do any 
thing in the hope of any thing, g.hem a 
urbem 
I am in 


INABILITY, by circumlocution with fa- 
cere aliquid non posse, &c.; or non po- 
tentem esse alicujus rei or ad aliquid fa- 
ciendum. [Vid. INcaPABLE.] Im- 
potentia can only be used either with a gen- 
ttive, ire, animi, &c., in the sense of “tna- 
bility to restrain one’s wrath, govern 
one’s temper,” &c., or absolutely, in the 
sense Be weakness,” hinc intelligitur . me 
tacita impotentiz exprobratio, Quiat., 6, 
2, 16. imbecillitas, infirmitas 
(weakness) may serve. || Inability to 
pay, by circumlocution with solvendo non 


esse ; solvere non posse, non idoneum 


esse. Vid. SOLVENT. 
INACCESSIBLE, inaccessus ( 
seal, Plin.) : aditu carens (whi 
approachin, 
fas non oe a ¢ 


-clas- 
there is 
3 € g., SaXa): quo adire 
ich it is not lawful to ap- 
proach). Somewhat inaccessible, difficilior 
aditu. Inaccessible to any thing, impene- 
trabilis alicui rei (not to be penetrated by 
tt ; e. g., specus airy To make any 
thing tnaccessiblé, aliquid ex omni aditu 
claudere (to cut off all approach ta it); al- 
iquid obsepire (to block u up; e. g., viam). 
ee da Lipcth aditis (of a person who 

not easily allow himself to be a hare 
ed). To make one’s self tnaccessible, adi- 
tum petentibus conveniendi non dare: 
any body is inaccessible, aditus ad aliquem 
interclusi sunt: to be inaccessible to bribes, 
animum adversus dona incorruptum ge- 
rere (after Sall., Jug., 43, fin.): to be in- 
accessible to flattery, assentatoribus aures 
non patefacere: not to be inaccessible to 
flattery, assentatoribus aures patefi 
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ed to navitas: [>> inertia also expresses 
the state of inacticity to which a person 
may be by circumstances, as Tac., 
yr 6, 4, tribunatus annum quiete et otio 
sub Nerone temporum, 
quibus inertia pro sapientid fuit). JN. 
segnities et inertia, or ignavia et inertia : 
desidia (the sluggishness that leads a man 
to sit with his hands folded; slowth ; op- 
to industria, labor). JN. imertia 
atque desidia, or desidia segnitiesque : oti- 
um (leisure, rest afier business, which in 
itself is irreproachable, but may likewise 
manifest itself as a consequence of “ desi- 
dia ;” cf. Cic., Agr., 2,39, 108, ii, qui prop- 
ter desidiam in otio vivunt, tamen in 
sud turpi inertia capiunt volupiatem); 
quies (rest, repose, as the state of not being 
tn action). To be ina state of complete in- 
activity, nihil plane agere: to reduce any 
body to a state of inactivity, aliquem trans- 
dere in otium (Ter., Phorm. prol. 2): to 
Sorce any body to a state of inactivity, ali- 
quem a rebus — or a munere avo- 
care (to prevent him from employing him- 
self in any public business or office): to 
sink Aan dasnate Spear desidie se 


INADEQUACY, by circumlocution with 
non sufficere: non satis idoneum esse: 
mancum esse, &c. Vid. INADEQUATE. 

INADEQUATE, non sufficiens: non 
idoneus (not fit for the purpose it is want- 
ed for; of persons, e. g., witnesses, &c.; 
or things, evidence, authority): mancus : 
mancus quodammédo et inchoatus (def- 
cient, from not being fully beget 
e. g., contemplatio nature .... nisi actio 
consequatur). 

INADMISSIBLE, by circumlocution ; 
uod admitti non ; non licet. 

INADVERTENCE, } Sgorbeeigges (the 

INADVERTENCY, proper word). 
From inadvertence, per imprudentiam : as 
often happens from inadvertence, quod sz- 
pe per imprudentiam fit (Cic.). || Mis- 
take made from inattention, *im- 
prudentie peccatam (after stultitie pec- 
catum, apes Inadvertencies (Addison), 

@, quas incuria fudit (¢ Hor.). 

INADVERTENTLY, imprudenter ; 
per imprudentiam ; imprudens (adjective- 
ly): to omit ths ieatien af any ana 
any body inadvertently, aliquem or aliquid 
imprudens preterisse videtur aliquis. 

INALIENABLE, by circumlocution with 

non posse; alienari, or vendi 
atque alienari, or a se in perpetuum alie- 
nari non posse. Jaalienable rights; vid. 
INDEFEASIBLE. 

INANE. Vid. Expry, Jescne. 

INANIMATE, inanimus: inanimatus. 

INANITION. Vid. Emptiness. 

INANITY. Vid. Emptiness 

INAPPETENCY, fastidium (e. g.. cibi, 
@ loathing of food ; the word itself, of 
course, stronger than inappetency, which 
merely expresses indifference). By circum- 





e: 
adulari (passively) se sinere (Cic.). ; 

INACCURACY, indiligentia. 

INACCURATE, indili 

INACCURATELY, indiligenter. 

INACTION, by ci nm with nihil 
agere. Vid. Inactivity. 

INACTIVE, parum efficax (that accom- 
plishes very little). In. tardus et parum 
efficax: segnis (opposed to industrius) : 
ignavus (opposed to navus, strenuus, in- 
dustrius) : iners (opposed to promtus ). 
Jn. segnis inersque or ignavus et iners : 
deses: desidiosus. JN. segnis ac 
[S¥x. in IpLe and in Inactiviry] : 
ses (that is doing nothing or quietly sit- 
ting still, while others are Maw or acting). 
In. deses ac segnis: lentus (one who goes 
slowly to work ; opposed to acer) : otiosus 
‘whe has nothing to do, or who does noth- 
ing ; opposed to laboriosus): quietus (be- 
ing in a state of rest; opposed to actuosus) : 
oihil agens (not doing any thing, in gen- 

INACTIVELY, seguiter: 

r: ve. 

INACTIVITY, segnities fae in 
eding, from an in ation to comfort ; 
werosed to industria): ignavia (want of 
. “y thing like an inward impulse to be do- 

pete inertia (long-continued inactivity, 

ie conseyuent dislike of labor ; oppos- 





lo with aliquid non appetere or de- 
siderare ; alicujus rei appeteutem non 
esse ; aliquid non concupiscere. &c. (gen- 
eral terms) : alicui cibi cupiditas non est 
(with reference to food). 

INAPPLICABLE (to any body or any 

thing), non cadere in, with accusative (to 
no reference to): non valére in, with 
an ablative (not to hold good in that case; 
e. eB in uno servulo familiz nomen non 
et, Cic., Cecin., 19, 35, the name is in- 
applicable to a single slave): ad aliquem 
or aliquid non pertinére (not to relate to 
him or it): aliquid non attingit aliquid (e. 
g the name of law is as inapplicable to such 
lecrees as it dint be to the rules of a band 
of robbers, qu non mazis legis nomen at- 
tingunt, quam si latrones aliqua sanxerint, 
Cic., Leg., 2, 5). 

INAPPLICATION, incuria (want of the 
proper care) : indiligentia (want of careful 
attention) : socordia (laziness): animus 
non or m attentus. 

INAPPOSITE. Vid. UNsurraBLe. 

INAPTITUDE. Vid. UNFitNEss. 

INARTICULATE, vox non explanabi- 
lis et perturbata et verborum inefficax 
(Sen., De Iré, 1, 3, 5): to produce nothing 
but inarticulate sounds, inexplanate esse 
lingue (Plin., 11, 36, 67). 

INARTIFICIAL, inartificialis (post-Au- 


| nose (psendo-Qutntilian) : 
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gustan: arexvos, Quint.,5,1,1. &c.): sine 
arte (with @ suitable adjective; e. g, an 
inartificial sine arte formozus) : 
i : sine affectatione (of inartificial 
chaensarh nullo cultu (not set off by 
y added ornament): inattectatus (post- 
dg ustan e. g., jucunditas): non artifi- 
3 (these two with blame). 
An 4m ixartifcial style of oratory, genus di- 
cendi candidum (clear, pure). 

INARTIFICIALLY, inartificialiter 
( post-Augustan, Quint.) : sine arte: nujlo 
cultu. 

INASMUCH AS, quoniam (indicative- 
ly): quum (subjuncttvely) : quando: quan- 
doquidem (indicatively). Vid. SINCE. 

INATTENTION, | Aa 8 non at- 

INATTENTIVENESS,$ | tentus: indil- 
igentia: negligentia (negligence, &c.; op- 
posed to diligentia): incuria (absence of 
the care that ought to be on any 
thing): socordia (thoughtless indiffer- 
(> oscitantia is without ancient 

authority. 

IN ATTENTIVE, non attentus (e. g., au- 
ditor, animus) : indiligéhs (Ces.): negli- 
gens (careless, letting things take their 
own course; opposed to diligens): socors 
(thoughtless from indifference). IN. 80- 
cors negligensque. 

INATTENTIVELY, negligenter :  so- 
cordius : ES incuriosus and incuriose — 
are foreign to standard prose. 

INAUDIBLE, quod audiri or auribus 
percipi non potest (which can not be heard): 
auditui non sensibilis (after vox auditui 


“sensibilis, Vitr.; but sensibilis very rare). 


To be inaudible, audiri non posse. 

INAUGURAL, aditialis (e. g., auguralis 
aditialis aconm, thabangect gisen by a per- 
son to celebrate his election into the college 
of augurs ; hence the best word for an “in- 
augural discourse,” &c.; inauguralis not 
Latin). An tnaugural discourse, * oratio 
aditialis: the t discourse of a pro- 
JSessor, * oratio professionis adeunde cau- 
sa dicta, recitata (Ern.). To delirer an - 
inaugural discourse, *oratione sollemni 
munus auspicari: on entering on the du- 
ties of @ professorship, * orationem profes- 
sionis adeund# causa dicere ; 5 * professio 
nem dicta oratione a 

INAUGURATE, Pil orp colada (to conse- 
crate a place, or install a person in “the aw 
hood, &c., by the intervention S lcalis 


. aliquem 
also, absolutely, aliquem) : phccat e con- 
stituere in munere (to place in an office) 
Vid. INSTALL. 

INAUGURATION, by circumlocution 
card verbs in INavGuRaTE : (> inaugu- 


o very late, Tertull. 
poigany o fei infaustus (e. g., no- 
men, not and therefore causing il 
luck to be anticipated). JN. infaustus et 
infelix: {3° inauspicatus is post-dugust- 
an in this sense; nomen, Pliny: omi- 
nosus (containing an omen, especially of 
bad luck, post-A + res, Plin. Ep. 
3, 14, fin.) : funestus (causing grief, &ce.): 
sinister (happening on the left hand; hence 
of unfavorable omen, t, and post- -Augustan 
prose): adversus (opposed to one’s nie. 
INAUSPICIOUSLY, inauspicato ( 
out the auspices ; belonging proper Ae to 
the augural language of Rome) : 
malis ome 


bus (wih bad omens). 
INBORN. Vid. INNATE. 
INBRED. Vid. INNATE. 
INCANTATION, carmen: canticum 
(the prescribed —— ye (the atten uttered 
Jorm, or utterance of the form) : fascinatio, 
effascinatio (both pe doa ashe 4 by the look 
and by words). To repeat an incantation, 
incantare carmen (Cic.). 
INCANTATORY, s. 
INCAPABILITY. Vid. Incapacrry. 
INCAPABLE, indocilis (mot easily 
taught): iners (unfit for business): hebes 


(blunt. not acute). I of any thin, 
inutilis ad aliquid (um rae poe 
ing arms, ad arma) ; non  alicujus 


rei or ad aliquid faciendum (not in a state 
to do ead pad e. g., non eget armo- 
rum tenendorum; non legio- 
nem cohibendam) ; fe ncn 29 phcrlg 
able, not easily made to serce the purpose; 
mulierem his rebus inhabilem facere, 
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Cte.: so labori inhabilis, Col. ; progene- 
randis fetibus inhabilis, ib. ; multitudo in- 
habilis ad consensum, incapable of being 
made to agree, Liv., 12, 16); hebes ad ali- 
quid (blunt, not sharp; e. g., incapable of 
understanding, hebes ad intelligendum). 

INCAPACITATE, Vid. DisquaLiFy. 

INCAPACITY, inertia (unfitness for bus- 
tness): * ingenium alicui rei, or ad aliquid, 
or alicui rei faciende inhabile. 

INCARCERATE. Vid. Imprison. 

INCARCERATION. Vid. Imprison- 
MENT. 

INCARNATE, humanam speciem in- 
fluens (Cic., N. D., 2, 24,63; but this is not 
sufficiently precise and unambiguous): in- 
clusus in his compagibus corporis (Sen.): 
“corpore superinducto (after Quint., 5, 8, 
2, where, however, he is speaking figura- 
tively): *homo factus (ecclesiastically). 

INCARNATION, by circumlocution with 
humanam speciem induere (Cic.), or cor- 
pus superinducere (Quint.), or hominem 
fieri, or *humanam naturam in se reci- 


ere. 
f INCASE, includtre (in any thing, in al- 
qua re or aliqua re; with any thing, ali- 
qua re). 

INCAUTIOUS. Vid. INcons1DERATE. 

INCAUTIOUSLY, incaute: improvide: 
temere. 

INCENDIARY, s., incendiarius : incen- 
dii auctor (with reference to any single 
case; [>sP° not ustor); or by circumlocu- 
tion, cujus opera conflatum est incendi- 
um. It was the work of an incendiary, in- 
cendium humana fraude factum est: to 
be proved an incendiary, dolo se fecisse 
incendium convinci. 

INCENDIARY, adj. An incendiary fire, 
incendium dolo factum. 

INCENSE, s., tus (frankincense). To 
burn incense, tus accendere: (adj.) relat- 
ing to incense, tureus: bearing incense, 
turifer. The vapor of incense, * fumus tu- 
ris: censer of incense, turibulum; { 
‘acerra was the box in which it was kept. A 
seller of incense, turarius (Inscript.). 

INCENSE, v., incendere (e. g., judicem, 
animum alicujus) : accendere aliquem in 
rabiem: facere aliquem iratum : irritare 
aliquem or alicujus iram: stomachum 
alicui facere or movére: indignationem 
alicui movére: bilem alicui movére or 
commovére: pungere aliquem (to sting 
aman): offendere aliquem (to annoy; of 
persons or things): wgre facere alicui 
(Plaut., Terent.). To incense any body 
against any body, aliquem facere alicui 
iratum. Jncensed, iré incensus, or accen- 
sus, or incitatus, or flagrans: iracundia in- 
tlammatus (inflamed with anger ; of high 
degrees of passion). To be incensed, ira- 
tum esse; with or against any body, ira- 
tum or offensum esse alicui. He is in- 
censed against me, illum iratum habeo. 
They are incensed against each other, ira 
inter eos intercessit. To be incensed, iras- 
ci: iratum fieri: indignari: stomachari : 
- ira incendi, or exacerbari, or excandesce- 
re: iracundia exardescere, inflammari, 
efferri. To make any body incensed, face- 
re aliquem iratum: irritare aliquem or 
alicujus iram: exacerbare aliquem. Vid. 
ANGRY. 

INCENSORY, turibulum: {> acerra, 
the chest in which it was kepl. 

INCENTIVE. Vid. INcITEMENT. 

INCESSANT, perpetuus (without inter- 
mission, continual; e. g., laughter, risus): 
continens: continuus (without interrup- 
tion or break; immediately following one 
another ; e. g., accidents, incommoda ; 
work, labor): assiduus (properly, continu- 
ally present ; hence of things that continue 
long; e. g., rains, imbres) : perennis (lit- 
erally, lasting through years; hence per- 
petual). JN. perennis atque perpetuus 
(e. g., perennes atque perpetui cursus 
stellarum, Cic.). 

INCESSANTLY, perpetuo: continen- 
ter (]>° continue or continuo are not 
classical) : sine intermissione: nullo tem- 
poris puncto intermisso (without ceasing) : 
assidue (wninterruptedly; but assiduo is 
not classical): usque (always, without 
leaving off): semper (always, at all times). 
Tam singing incessantly, ita cano, ut ni- 
hil anise : to work incessantly, nul- 

4" 
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lum tempus ad laborem intermittere: to ! 


study incessantly, studia nunquam inter- 
mittere ; totad vité assidére literis; haré- 
re in libris (to be always poring over one’s 
books) . to entreat any body incessantly, al- 
iquem precibus fatigare. 

INCEST, incestus, is: incestum: do- 
mesticum germanitatis stuprum (between 
brother and sister, Cic., Harusp. Resp., 20, 
42). To commit incest, incestum facere, 
committere; with one’s own (whole or half ) 
sisteF, cum germana sorore nefarium stu- 
prum facere ; with one’s daughter, inces- 
tare filiam. 

INCESTUOUS, incestus ({39> incas- 
ny ang an unchaste person, Sen., Contr., 

” 1 ). 

INCH, digitus (a finger’s thickness) ; ad- 
jective, digitalis: uncia (the twelfth of a 
whole; as measure of length, Front., Aqued., 
24; Plin., 6, 34, 39). Not to depart a sin- 
gle inch from any thing, ab aliqua re non 
(transversum) digitum decedere: not an 
inch, ne tantulum quidem (improperly, not 
at all, however little). I don’t see a single 
inch of land in Italy which, &c., pedem in 
Italia video nullum esse, qui, &c. By inch- 
és, paullatim: sensim ; vid. GRADUALLY. 

INCHOATE, incheatus (begun and left 
unfinished). 

INCHOATIVE, inchoativus (e. g., ver- 
bum, Charis., Diom. Prisc.). 

INCIDENCE, Angle of incidence, * an- 
gulus, quo radii in aliquid incidunt. 

INCIDENT, adj., by circumlocution. 
Dangers which are incident to any body, 
casus periculorum, ad quos objectus est 
aliquis (Cic.): diseases incident to a cli- 
mate, * morbi, qui in regione aliquaé vulgo 
ingruunt. To be incident to any body, ca- 
dere in aliquem or aliquid (e. g., any body 
is liable to it): alicui rei or ad aliquid ob- 
jectus est aliquis (he is exposed to 2t). 

INCIDENT, s., casus: res. Melancholy 
incidents, casus miseri, calamitosi: an un- 
expected incident, casus improvisus, inopi- 
natus: various incidents, rerum vicissitu- 
dines; many incidents happen, incidunt 
Beepe casus, &c. The incidents of a play, 
argumentum fabule (the subject general- 
ly); or res (general term). 

INCIDENTAL, fortuitus (accidental). 
To make incidental mention of any thing, 
(casu) in mentionem alicujus rei incidere. 
An incidental thought, cogitatio forte in- 
cidens. Vid. ACCIDENTAL. 

INCIDENTALLY, quasi preteriens : 
in transitu (“en passant,” Cic., Divin. in 
Cacil., 15, extr.; Quint., 6, 2, 2, and 7, 3, 
27): strictim (only superficially): per oc- 
casionem : occasione oblata (an opportu- 
nity having presented itself). To mention 
any thing incidentally, (casu) in mentio- 
nem alicujus rei incidere. Vid. Accr- 
DENTALLY. 

INCISED, incisus (e. g., leaves, folia). 

INCISION, incisura ( post-Augustan, 
Col.) : [5=  incisio is rhetorical technical 
term= koppa; or grammatical technical 
term = cwesura. 

INCISORES, eae qui dige- 

INCISIVE TEETH, runt, cibum, 
lati acutique (Plin., 11, 35, 61): dentes, 
qui secant (Cels., 8, 1). 

INCITATION. Vid. INcireMENT. 

INCITE, incitare: instigare: irritare. 
Incitare, from ciere, “to urge” an in- 
active person by merely bidding, speak- 
ing to, and calling upon him, to an action, 
generally of a laudable kind, synonymous- 
ly with hortari; instigare, to “spur on” 
a reluctant person, by vehement exhorta- 
tions, promises, threatenings, to an adven- 
turous act, synonymously with stimulare ; 
irritare, to “egg on” a quiet person, by 
rousing his passions, ambition, revenge, 
to a violent action, synonymously with 
exacerbare, Déd.: incitare is, however, 
used of “exciting” any body against an- 
other, in aliquem, Liv.; contra aliquem, 
Cic.). To incite any body to any thing, 
incitare aliquem ad aliquid (e. g., ad arma, 
bellum: voluntatem, &c.), or ad aliquid 
faciendum (e. g., ad servandum genus 
hominum) ; by any thing, alicua re ; also, 
incitare aliquid. Vid. To bxcrTE. 

INCITEMENT. irritamentum : incita- 
mentum (to any thing, alicujus rei; e. g., 
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invitamentum (especially in plural): ia. 
cébra (to any thing, alicajua fs) nected 
in -di): lenocinium (enticement): stimulus 
(spur, alicujus rei; ad aliquid faciendym; 
alicujus rei faciende) : incitatio (as act, 
Cic.). To employ incitements, stimulos 
admovére alicui ; irritamentis acuere ali- 
quem (alicujus iram, &c.); iNecebris ali- 
quem incendere (e. g., of lusts). ; 

INCIVILITY, inurbanitas: rusticitas. 
Syn. in UnciviL. 

INCIVILLY, inurbane: rustice. 

INCLEMENCY. || Of persons, in- 
clementia (the proper word) : sometimes se- 
veritas: inhumanitas. || Of the weath- 
er, tristitia (e. g., coeli, Plin.): * asperitas 
(probably, but not found): inclementia 
coeli (Just., but too poetical). 

INCLEMENT. || (Of persons) inclé- 
mens: severus: inhumanus. || (Of the 
weather) tristis (gloomy ; e. g., coetum): 
asper (hard, severe, hiems). 

INCLINATION. (1) As an action, 
an inclining, inclinatio. An inclina- 
tion of the head, inclinatio capitis. (2) As 
a state. ||(A) Propr., direction down. 
war d, fastigium (slope, descent): proclivi- 
tas: declivitas: acclivitas (steepness ; the 
Jirst two considered from above, the last from 
below) : [>= inclinatio is nowhere used in 
this signification): the inclination of the 
magnetic needle, * fastigium acts nautica. 
|| (B) Fra. A propension toward an 
object, inclinatio animi or voluntatis: to 
any thing, ad aliquid (the inclination of 
the mind or will to any thing. [In 
classical prose never without the addition 
animi or voluntatis): proclivitas ad ali- 
quid (censurable propensity to any thing): 
studium ; to any thing or person, alicujus 
rei or alicujus (liking which impels one to 
pursue an object, or show favor to a per- 
son): voluntas ingenii (the direction of the 
mind to @ particular object): propensa in 
aliquem voluntas: propensum in aliquem 
studium (a favorable disposition toward 
any body): amor (love), toward any body, 
in or erga aliquem (o> in this sense 
aftectio, which in the golden period is only 
=a state or condition of mind, is quite un- 
classical) : inclination to sensuality, libido: 
libidines : inclination to anger, iracundia: 
ad iram proclivitas: from inclination, 
(sud). voluntate (opposed to vi coactus) ; 
de sua voluntate (e. g., f¥om favorable in- 
clination to any body) ; studio (e. g., accu- 
sare); propenso animo (e. g., aliquid fa- 
cere); ex animo (with desire and affec- 
tion): to have an inclination to any thing, 
inclinatum, proclivem, pronum esse 
aliquid [vid. INctrNED]; alicui rei stu- 
dére; alicujus rei esse studiosum; alicu- 
jus rei studio teneri: to feel a strong in- 
clination toward any thing, stadio alicujus 
rei ardére or incensum esse: to feel no in- 
clination to any thing, ab aliqua re alie- 
num esse, or (with the secondary idea of. 
aversion) abhorrére ; vid. “to be IN. 
CLINED to any body:” to follow one’s 
inclinations, animi impetum sequi (to 
yield to one’s desires and passions): stu 
diis suis obséqui (to that to which one’s 
own impulse draws him). 

INCLINE. || Trans., PRopR., incli- 
nare (mostly poetical and post-Augustan 
prose; to bend downward or to one side). 
|| IarpropR., inclinare (very rare: this in- 
clines me to believe, hec animum inclinant, 
ut credam, Liv., 29, 30, 10): inducere (e. 
g., ad credendum, Nep.; ad misericordi- 
am, Cic.): adducere (e. g., ad credendum, 

ep.; in metum, in spem, Cic. ; but both 
inducere and adducere are stronger than 
incline). || INTRANS., inclinare (Lucr.). 
Vid. LEAN. 

INCLINED, propensus ad aliquid (eas#- 
ly moved to any thing): proclivis ad ali- 
quid: pronus in or ad aliquid (easily fall- 
ing into any thing; e. g., diseases, rage, 
passions, &c. Before Tacitus, pronus 
only of instinctive, passionate, and there 
fore pernicious inclinations): studiosus 
alicujus rei (fond of): inclinatus or in- 
clinatior ad aliquid or ad aliquem (e. gy 
inclinati ad bellum animi; plebs inclina- 
tior ad Poenos). J am more inclined to be 
lieve that, &c., magis ut arbitrer (with ac 
cusative or infinitive) inchmat animus (Liv., 


laborum; ad aliquid faciendum, Curt.): | 7,9). Iam inclined to think, believe, &c.: 


be omitted, ¢ 

vice versé: Iam 

@ e., don’t know whether it is not s0), 

haud scio an ae inclined to 
= i.e, doubt whath 

Peay nee enok als kine first), dubito an 





INCO 
——_ (if it is laid aside in 


Quint., 7, proem. 3; of a 
speech). An incoherent spech, full of rep- 
etitions and omissions, oratio carens or- 
dine, que tumultuatur nec coheret sibi, 
multa repetit, multa omittit (after Quint, 


-)- 
INCOHERENTLY, sine ordine: * ita 
ut oratio tumultuetur, nec cohzreat sibi 


Thrasybilum primum omnium ponam | ( Quint. 7, proem., 3). 

(Nep.). I am inclined to think he would | INCOMBUSTIBLE, quod ignis or fiam- 
have no equal (i. e., don’t know whether he | Ma non consumit: alicui rei nihil 
wovld have kad any equal), nescio an ha- | igne deperit; e.g, auro, Plin., 33, 3, 19, 
buisset parem neminem. To be inclined | is “to lose nothing of its weight by the ac- 
to any thing, propetisum esse ad aliquid: | tion of fire.” Incombustible (linen) cloth, 
alicui rei studére: delabi ad aliquid (to bestibum (sc. linum, Plin., 19, 1, 4). 





become gradually more and more inclined 
to #; e. g., quotidie magis mazisque ad 
wequitatem): I am the more inclined to 
think, eo magis adducor, ut credam, &c.: 
J am inclined to do any thing, inclinat ani- 
mus, ut, &c.: not to be inclined to any 
thing, ab aliqua re alienum esse, abhor- 
rere (the latter. if there is an antipathy). 
Farorably inclined, alicujas studiosus : 
alicui amicus: propitius (mostly of the 
@ods ; seldom of men; cf. Brem. ad Nep., 
Dion., 9,6) : benevdlus (wishing one well ; 
of men). : 
thing or any body, (se) inclinare ad (or in) 
aliquem or aliquid : inclinatione volunta- 
tis propendére in aliquem (to feel one’s self 
drawn by inclination toward any body); 
acclinare se ad alicujus causam (to any 
body's cause or party, Liv, 4, 48: [= 
animum svum acclinare ad aliquam sen- 
tentiam has no authority); favére alicui. 
We are inclined to facor those 
who, &c., natura fert, ut iis faveamus, 
i, &c. 


PIXCLOSE, Vid. Enctosz, En- 

INCLOSURE. } CLOSURE. 

- INCLUDE. {i Enclose, vid. || Com 
prekend, vid. To include in a reckon- 
tug, enumeration, &c., ducere in ratione 
(to add up in an account, to reckon among ; 
e. g., I do not here include those who, &c., 
non duco in hae ratione eos, qui, &c.): 
alicujus rei rationem habére (to have re- 
spect also to any thing else, to bring into 
the account; as, his trouble is not included 
in this, opere ejus non habetur ratio). 
To include among, &c., accensére with 
dative (to reckon tn addition to, Liv., 1, 43, 
7; Ov., Meat, 15, 346): annumerare with 
dative, or with in and ablative (to reckon 
in addition ; as, to include one’s self among 
the examples, &c., se in exemplis annume- 
rare): referre in numero (to place in the 
number of ): not including you, preter 
(besides you): including those who, &c., 
cum iis, qui, &c. (with those who, &c.): to 
be included under or in, subesse alicui rei, 
pertinére ad rem (to belong to any thing): 
to be included in the number, esse or habe- 
ri in eo numero. 

INCLUDING, additaé ea re. Frequently 
the preposition cum or in is sufficient ; e. 
g., there were three hundred soldiers, in- 
cluding the prisoners, * milites erant tre- 
centi cum captivis (or, captivis annumera- 
tis): there were a thousand soldiers, includ- 
ing the band, mille erant milites, in his 
accensi cornicines tibicinesque. 

INCLUSIVE, mostly by cum, with abla- 
tire of the thing; e. g., from the 11th of 
October inclusive, ex ante diem quintum 
Idus Octobres cum eo die (so cum iis, 
qui, &c.). Vid. “to Inctupe in a reck- 
oning,” and INCLUSIVE. 

INCLUSIVELY. Vid. Incrusrve. 

INCOGNITO, adj., incognitus : ignora- 
tus (without being known; e. g., Servili 
habitu, per tenebras ignoratus evasit, Tac., 
Hist., 4, 36). To travel incognito, omni- 
bus ignotus proficiscor (after Nep., Them., 
8, 6, omnibus ignotus navem ascendit) ; 
sub alieno nomine proficiscor (after Suet., 
Oct.. 55) : to come any where incognito, 
ignotus aliquo venio: to try to remain in- 
cognito, dissimulare nomen (after Or., 
Trist., 4, 9, 32): to lay aside one’s incogni- 
to, palam jam, quis sim, fero ; quis sim, 
detégo ; ia a aires es sim: ali- 


To be facorably inclined to any | 





INCOME, vectigal : vectigalia (not only | 


of public revenue, but also of private income 
Srom rents, &c.; often used by Cicero in 


pecunie 
queestus 
from a speculation, 
Jrom capital, &e.). Professional income, 
mmuneris commoda, plural: he has a fair, 
@ considerable income, habet unde utatur 
or vivat: he has @ very sufficient income, 
*habet, unde commode vivat. Income 
received from any thing, pecunia, que re- 
dit ex aliqua re; or pecuniz, quas facio 
ex aliqua re (e. g., from mines, ex metal- 
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INCO 


INCOMPASSIONATE, immisericors. 

INCOMPATIBILITY, repugnantia (Cic- 
ero, rerum): diversa insociabili na- 
tura (of things, Plin.): [55> inconveni- 
entia is very late, Tertuil. 


um esse or adversari: to be happy, and to 
be overwhelmed with grief, arein 
notions, illud vehementer 


of 
tempers, longe dispares moribus (Lir., 1, 
46). To be yoked to a person of a temper 


| incompatible with one’s own, cum impari 


| junsi (Zér., 1, 46) 


lis); fructus alicujus rei or quem aliqua | 


res reddit (e. g., fructus prediorum or 
quem predia reddunt). To derive an in- 
come from any source, pecunias facere or 
capere ex aliqua re: to afford income, in 
reditu esse: to be a steady source of tn- 
come; to afford so much income every year, 
reditum statum prestare (Plin. Ep., 3, 
19, 5): after all expenses are paid, I shall 
have a small surplus from my little income, 
eX meo tenui vectigali, detractis sumtibus, 
aliquid tamen redundabit: 1am hoarding 
up all my income for the purchase of, &c., 
omnes meas Vi jolas eo reservo, ut... 
ce. Cic.). 
INCOMMENSURABLE, aldgos (dhoy os ; 
e. g., linea, Marc. Capell., 6, extr., § 720). 
INCOMMODE. Vid. to INconveEN- 


TENCE. 
INCOMMODIOUS, incommodus: gra- 
vis: molestus: importunus (Cic.). 
INCOMMODIOUSLY, incommode 
(Cie.). Vid. IncoNVENIENT. 
INCOMMODIOUSNESS, } incommodi- 
INCOMMODITY, tas (Plau- 
tus): incommodum (Cic.). Vid. Incon- 
VENIENCE. 
INCOMMUNICABLE, * quod cum alio 
communicari non potest. 
INCOMMUNICATIVE, inops sermonis 
(after Sen., Benef., 2, 2, 1): insociabilis 
(averse to intercourse with others; ©. 2. 
“an incommunicative nation” { Buchanan}, 
insociabilis gens, Lir.). To be very incom- 
municative, parce uti verbis ; horis decem 
verba novem dicere (Mart., 8, 7). 
INCOMPARABLE, omnem compara- 
tionem amplitudine vincens (abore ail 
comparison, from its manifest superiority ; 
of things; e. g., triumpbus): sine exem- 
v7 maximus (greater than any of the 
ind before or after ; e. g., Homer, Homé- 
rus): divinus (divine, figuratively ; of per- 
sons and things ; e. g., legio, virtus): ce- 
lestis (heavenly ( figuratively}, e. g., legion, 
legio; voice, vox; works, opera): singu- 
laris (singular ; the only one of tts kind ; 
of persons and things; e. g.. daughter, 
filia ; virtue, virtus). Jn. singularis et di- 
Vinus : eximius (uncommon, distinguish- 
ed from the rest by peculiar advantages ; 
of things): Cicero, that incomparable ora- 
tor, Cicero, coelestis hic in dicendo vir: 
an incomparable genius, ingenium celes- 
te, or immortale, or eximium; singularis 
et divina vis ingenii. 
INCOMPARABLY, sine exemplo: su- 
pra omnia exempla (Inscr.) : divine : ex- 
imie. 





INCOMPETENCY, by circumlocution ° 
with non idoneus : idoneum non esse (of 


| witnesses, &c.): faciendi aliquid jus or po- 


testatem non habére: jure aliquid facere 
non posse (sith reference to want of legal 
power or qualification, where potestas non 
Justa may sometimes serve) : facere aliquid 
non posse (with reference to inability). 
Vid. INaBiiity, INSUFFICIENCY. 
INCOMPETENT, non satis idoneus (of 
witnesses, testimony, &c.) : non potens ali- 


| cujus rei faciende, or ad aliquid facien- - 


dum (e. g., non potens ad legionem con- 
tinendam, unable to maintain discipline in 
the legion) : inutilis ad aliquid (not fit to 
serve that purpose): non justus: alienus 
(with reference to permission, legal power, 
&c.): non sufficiens (insufictent) : invali- 
dus : infirmus (not strong enough; e. g, 
ad resistendum). To be incompetent to do 
any thing, aliquid facere non posse (not 
to be able to do it); faciendi jus or potes- 
tatem non habére; jure aliquid facere 


non posse. 

INCOMPETENTLY. Vid. Insurrt- 
CIENTLY, INADEQUATELY. 

INCOMPLETE. Vid. Inpenrect, Un- 
FINISHED. 

INCOMPLETENESS. Vid. Irrr- 
FECTION. 

INCOMPREHENSIBLE, non compre- 
hensus: non perceptus. JN. non com- 
prehensus et non perceptus: non com- 
prehensus neque perceptus; or, by circum- 
locution, quod mente or cogitatione com- 
prehendi non potest: quod comprehendi 
or percipi non potest (whaterer is beyond 
the of comprehension, axataAnzros. 
[>= Avoid incomprehensibilis [ Columel., 
Pin.)}. incomprehensus, and imperfectus, 
which are never used by Cicero ; vid. Orelli 
and prone Acad., 2, badd where 
non comprehensa is the right reading): 
quod intelligi non potest: quod in intelli- 
gentiam non cadit: quod intelligentiz nos- 
tre vim atque rationem fugit (what can 
not be understood): quod cogitare non 
a : quod cogitari non potest: 
quod mens et cogitatio capere non potest 
(that can not be imagined): inexplicabilis 
(not to be explained ; e. g., readiness to con- 
cede, facilitas) : incredibilis (incredible; e. 
g., levitas animi). An incomprehensible 
degree of rapidity, celeritas tanta, quan- 
tam cogitare non possumus. - To be in- 
comprehensible, cogitatione comprehendi 
or percipi non posse ; fugit aliquid intel- 
ligentie nostre vim ac notionem. || No 
to be confined or contained by any 
limit, immensus : infinitus. eCa Uses 
(natura) incerta et incomprehensibilis. 

INCOMPRESSIBILITY, by circumlocu- 
tion. Vid. INCOMPRESSIBLE. 

INCOMPRESSIBLE, * quod in spatium 
angustius comprimi (or contrudi compri- 
mique) non potest. 

INCONCEALABLE, by circumlocution, 


quod celari non 


INCONCEIVABLE, quod ag (per 


INCO 


cipi, comprehendi, 07 mente or cogitatio- 
ne comprehendi) non potest: quod cogi- 
tare non possumus: quod mens et cogi- 
tatio capere non potest. Any thing is in- 
conceivable, nequeo aliquid intelligere et 
cogitatione comprehendere : inconceiva- 
ble folly, summa dementia: it seems in- 
conceivable folly to, &c., summa demen- 
tie esse judico (with infinitive): the no- 
tion of a soul without a body is inconceiv- 
able, animum sine corpore intelligere non 
pyossumus; qualis sit animus corpore va- 
cans, intelligere et cogitatione compre- 


hendere non possumus. Vid. INcom- 
PREHENSIBLE for phrases. 
INCONCLUSIVE, levis: infirmus 


(weak ; argumentum). Jn. levis et infir- 
mus (Cic.): ad probandum infirmus et 
nugatorius (Cic,, Cecin., 23, 64): invali- 
dus (late; argumentum, Ulp., Dig., 48, 18, 
1). That is a very inconclusive argument, 
nullum verum id argumentum est. 

INCONCLUSIVENESS, levitas (want 
af weight, solidity ; used of opinions, Cic. ; 
hence would be correct of arguments) ; or 
by circumlocution with adjectives in IN- 
CONCLUSIVE. 

INCONGRUITY. Vid. INconsisTENCY, 
D1sAGREEMENT. 

INCONGRUOUS. Vid. INconsISTENT. 

INCONGRUOUSLY. Vid. INconsist- 
ENTLY. 

INCONSEQUENCE, _ inconsequentia 
(post-Augustan, Quint., que est incon- 
sequentia rerum foedissima) : inconstan- 
tia (inconsistency). 

INCONSEQUENT, inconstans: non 
constans (not consistent, of things; not 
remaining true to his words and character, 
of a person) : parum sibi conveniens: sibi 
repugnans (inconsistent, contradictory ; of 
things) : mainime consectarius or consé- 
quens (what by no means follows from any 
thing ; philosophical technical term): [ogP~ 
inconsequens, late, Ascon. 

INCONSIDERABLE, levis (without any 
particular weight or importance ; of things 
and persons (only Cic., Fam., 9, 12, fin.: 
munus levid pureh work, danger, ac- 
tion, authority) : mediocris (of an ordina- 
ry description; e. g., man, family ; then 
generally, not particularly great, &c.; e. 
g., evil, genius): minutus (of less than 
common size; hence without any import- 
ance whatever): exiguus (small in compar- 
ison with others; e. g., crew, army, copie; 
property, res familiaris): parvus (small ; 
opposed to magnus; e. g., sum of money, 
pecunia ;. body of troops, manus; circum- 
stance, res): intirmus (wcak, not able to 
accomplish great things). JN. exiguus et 
infirmus: nullus (otdeis, next to nothing 
= mean; vid. Cic., Fam., 7, 3, 2; Nep., 
Phoc. 1,1). Not inconsiderable, nonnul- 
lus (vid. Ces., B. G.,1, 13; Cic., Invent., 
2, 1, 1): so inconsiderable, tantulus (e. g., 
of things ; vid. Ca@s., B. G., 4, 22): an in- 
considerable man, personage [vid. Inste- 
NIFICANT]: an inconsiderable state, civi- 
tas exigua et infirma (opposed to civitas 
ampla et florens): no inconsiderable gar- 
rison, haud invalidum presidium: no in- 
considerable sum of money, nummi non 
mediocris summ#: inconsiderable causes, 
parvulas cause: 10 represent any thing as 
inconsiderable, rem elévare or verbis ex- 
tenuare: to look upon any thing as incon- 
siderable, aliquid parvi facere; aliquid in 
levi habére (Tac., Hist., 2, 21, 2). 

INCONSIDERATE, inconsideratus 
(thoughtless, inadvertent) : inconsultus 
(without reflection or premeditation) : in- 
cautus (heedless, incantious): improvidus 
(unwary, improvident). JN. improvidus 
incautusque: imprudens (imprudent with- 
out due circumspection). 

INCONSIDERATELY, inconsiderate : 
incatte: imprudenter. 

INCONSIDERATENESS, inconsid- 

INCONSIDERATION, } erantia 

want of reflection or premeditation, Cic., 
Quint. Fr., 3, 9,2; and Suet., Cal., 39): 
temeritas (rashness ; inconsiderateness 
from want of principles, or from proceed- 
ing in too great a hurry) : inscitia (want 
cf practical understanding ; vid. Benecke, 
Justin., 4, 5, 6). JN. temeritas atque in- 
scitia: dementia (sezselessness). 

pabaha nec aoe inconstantia (icant 
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of steadiness ; want of agreement with it- 
self ; of things and persons) : repugnan- 
tia (contrariety of nature between things, 
rerum). To be guilty of inconsistency 
(vid. ‘to act INCONSISTENTLY”]. Noth- 
ing was ever like his inconsistency, nil fuit 
unquam sic impar sibi (t Hor.) : no incon- 
sistency will be detected in my method of 
proceeding, mea ratio constans reperie- 
tur in aliqua re. 

INCONSISTENT. || Not agreeing 

together, insociabilis (not easily uniting 
together, Plin.). IN. (res) diversee et in- 
sociabiles: alienus (foreign to, inconsist- 
ent with, ab aliqua re, aliqua re, alicui rei, 
alicujus rei): [g> incongruus, late. To 
be inconsistent, pugnare inter se (of con- 
tradictory assertions, &c.) ; repugnare al- 
icui rei; alienum esse ab aliqua re (e. g., 
ab alicujus dignitate). Yo bear any thing 
without doing any thing inconsistent with 
the character of a wise man, aliquid ita fer- 
re, ut nihil discedas a dignitate sapientis 
(vid. ‘to be INCOMPATIBLE with’. 
“ To be inconsistent with,’ &c., may often 
be translated by genitive with esse; e. g., 
measures inconsistent with the mildness of 
our times, ques non sunt hujus mansuetu- 
dinis. || With reference to character, in- 
constans : non constans (not agreeing with 
itself ; of things and persons): parum sibi 
conveniens: sibi repugnans (being at va- 
riance with itself): insequalis (+ Hor., ir- 
regular in his actions). JN. stultus et in- 
eequalis (Sen., Vit, Beat., 12): impar sibi 
(Hor., Sat., 1, 3,9). Inconsistent behavior, 
inconstantia. Zo be inconsistent ; vid. ‘to 
act INCONSISTENTLY.” 

INCONSISTENTLY, _ inconstanter : 
non constanter. To act inconsistently, 
sibi ipsi non constare, in any thing, in al- 
iqua re; ase (ipse) discedere (Cic.); ase 
desciscere ; se deserere (to desert one’s 
principles, one’s usual method of acting). 
To act inconsistently with one’s usual firm- 
ness, discedere a constantia (so with refer- 
ence to any other mental quality; a recta 
conscientiad; a dignitate sapientis, a cau- 
tione, &c.). 

INCONSOLABLE, inconsolabilis (f) : 
alicujus dolor or luctus nullo solatio leva- 
ri potest. To be inconsolable, * nihil con- 
solationis admittere: ZI am inconsolable 
in my grief, vincit omnem consolationem 


dolor. 

INCONSTANCY, inconstantia (the 
proper word ; of persons or things, physic- 
al or moral; e. g., venti; rerum humana- 
rum) : varietas (variety) : infidelitas (want 
of trustworthiness) JN. varietas atque 
infidelitas: infirmitas: levitas (weakness, 
lightness, and consequent fickleness of char- 
acter). JN. levitas et infirmitas: muta- 
bilitas mentis (of mind). JN. inconstan- 
tia mutabilitasque mentis (Cic.) + mobili- 
tas (changeableness; of a@ person or per- 
sonified thing ; e. g., fortune): volubili- 
tas (e. g., fortune, Cic.). Inconstancy of 
the weather, clum varians. 

INCONSTANT, inconstans (of things, 
as the winds; and of inconsistency in per- 
sons; opposed to constans); varians: va- 
rius (the former of things; e. g., ccelum; 
the latter of persons): mutabilis. JN. va- 
rius et mutabilis : mobilis (of persons and 
things ; ingenium, animus, voluntas): le- 
vis (light-minded, frivolous ; of persons) : 
infidelis (unfaithful ; of persons): infir- 
mus (weak ; of persons and things) : flux- 
us (of things; e. g., fides, fortuna). T'o 
be as incoustant as a weather-cock, plumis 
aut folio facilius moveri (Cic.). 

INCONSTANTLY, mutabiliter (Varr.). 

INCONTESTABLE, non _ refutatus 

compare Walch., Tac., Agr., p. 352). 

INCONTESTABLY, sine controversia: 

sine ulla controversid. Vid. InpispuTa- 


BLY. 
INCONTINENCE, incontinentia: in- 
temperantia. i 
INCONTINENT, incontinens: intem- 


perans. ‘ P 

INCONTINENTLY, incontinenter : in- 
temperanter. 

INCONTROVERTIBLE. Vid. Inp1s- 
PUTABLE. 

INCONTROVERTIBLY. Vid. Inpr1s- 


PUTABLY. 
INCONVENIENCE, s., incommoditas 
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(as quality, €. g., of the matter, rei; of the 
time, temporis): incommodum (unpleas 
antness, inconvenient circumstance) : mo 
lestia (trouble). To cause any body some 
inconvenience, alicui incommodare or mo- 
lestum esse: if it can be done without any 
inconvenience to yourself, quod commodo 
tuo fiat: whenever it can be done without 
inconvenience to yourself, quum erit tuum 
commodum : to. cause inconvenience to 
any body, alicui incommodum. afferre, 
conciliare ; alicui negotium, exhibére, fa- 
cessere (to cause them trouble; to annoy 
them). Ri 
INCONVENIENCE, v., incommodare 
alicui, or absolutely (to be inconvenient, . 
annoying, burdensome; rare, but classic- 
al, Cie.) : incommodum afferre alicui; al- 
iquid incommodi importare; oneri esse. 
To be inconvenienced, aliquo affici incom- 
modo: not to be inconvenienced, incom- 
modi nihil capere: to be inconvenienced 
by any thing, aliquid alicui incommode 
accidit: if 2t can be done without incon- 
veniencing you, quod tuo commodo fiat. 

INCONVENIENT, incommodus (liter- 
ally, that has not the proper measure, or 
does not suit the circumstances, Cic., Att., 
14, 6, in.: Antonii colloquium cum hero- 
ibus nostris pro re nat&é non incommo- 
dum): alienus (not fit for a given pur- 
pose ; of time and place) : iniquus (prop- 
erly, uneven ; hence not giving a person @ 
fair chance ; of places) : molestus (troub- 
lesome): impeditus (connected with diff- 
culties that will impede ; opposed to expe- 
ditus ; e. g., via, way): inopportunus (very 
rare, but classical; sedes huic nostro non 
inopportuna sermoni, Cic.): intempesti- 
vus (happening at an inconvenient time ; 
mal-d-propos). If itis not inconvenient to 
you, nisi molestum est (Cic.) ; quod com- 
modo tuo fiat: whenever it is not inconven- 
ient to you, quum erit tuum commodum. 

INCONVENIENTLY, incommode, 
Very inconveniently, incommodissime ; 
perincommode: it happened inconvenient- 
ly, incommode (perincommode). accidit 
(that, quod, &c.). 

INCONVERSABLE. Vid. Incommu- 
NICATIVE. 

INCORPORATE, adjungere :. adjicére 
(with dative ; to join any thing to something 
else): attribuere (with dative); contribue- 
re (with dative, or in and accusative, or cum 
and ablative ; to place it to something else, 
as a part of it): admiscére : immiscére 
(with dative; to mix one thing up with an- 
other) : inserere (to insert; e. g., any body 
into a family, a state, &c., aliquem familie, 
numero civium, &c.; also, any thing in 
a book, aliquid libro). To incorporate with 
any country, terre adjungere, attribuere ; 
any country into a kingdom, terram in 
provinciam redigere: to 6c incorporated 
znto a city, contribui in urbem ; with the 
Oscenses, contribui cum Oscensibus: to 
incorporate the new recruits with the veter- 
ans, immiscére tirones veteribus militi- 
bus; the cohorts into his army, cohortes 
exercitui suo adjungere. || Z'o form 
into a corporate body, collegium in- 
stituere or constituere : to be admitted as 
an incorporated member, in societatem as- 
eribi or recipi. 

INCORPORATION. || Act of incor- 
porating, adjectio (the act of adding ; 
e. g., to enlarge the Roman state by the in- 
corporation of that of Alba, adjectione pop- 
uli Albani rem Romanam augére, Liv., 1, 
30, 6): * collegii constitutio. || Zz corpo- 
rated body, societas: collegium. 

INCORPOREAL, corpore vacans or 
vacuus: corpore carens: quod cerni tan- 
gique non potest (immaterial): [og in- 
corporalis (Sen., Quint.: incorporeus, Sil- 
ver Age). To be incorporeal, sine corpore 
esse ; corpore vacare ; corpus non esse. 

EEO NOR ee sine corpore 

ullo). 
INCORPOREITY. Vid. Immarerrat- 


ITY. 

INCORRECT, vitiosus (general term 
for faulty): inquinatus (impure ; of lan- 
guage): falsus (untrue ; opposed to ve- 
rus). The account is incorrect, ratio non 
constat or convenit: {[g> incorrectus 


(F Ov.). 
INCORRECTLY, perperam (in a man 


— 5 2 


ee re ori re meaney 





2 Tied ad 
ie ; 


eg nie 


, perperam or non: 
recte dicere verbum : wererens icon 


INCORRECTNESS. mendosa Fee eied tiles ion 
rei rel natura (ter Hor Sat.; 1, 6; 66) : pra- 


wrongness) = 
Cau et uaiidabttas 6 vitiosi- 
tas. “Incorrectness of style, vitiosus sermo 


‘aulty style) ; inquinatus sermo (impure 
hans wich TB eco to the expressions). 
=“untruth,” it must be render- 


* INCORR! . || Propr., by 
with corrum 


circumlocution f being posse. 
|) oernopr. Incapacity of being brib- 
ed, animus adversus dona invictus (after 


Sall., Jug., 43, extr.): ‘integritas (integri- 
wy): isocesitia Cchnigobto disinterest- 
ness): sanctitas (general term for moral 


INCORRUPTIBLE. Al Not capable 
of being corrupted, i peers (that 
is not will o; + af not, cir- 

corrumpi kel 


cumlocution Dp posse, 
eincaeetio of being bribed, inte- 
ger: incorruptus (opposed to pretio vena- 
lis). To be incorruptible, pecuniz or lar- 
gitioni resistere ; animum adversus dona 
invietum gerere (after Sall., Jug., 43, 


~ INCORRUPTION 
BILITY (proper 
INCORRUPTNESS, integritas (both in 
a moral and a physical sense ; of persons 
and things): sanctitas (moral purity). In- 
corruptness of the heart, sanctimonia. 

INCREASE, v. if Trans. [Vid. to 
AUGMENT, To ENLaRGE.} |] INTRANs., 
crescere: accrescere (t0 grow: to in- 
crease, whether with reference to number, 
extent, or intensity) = incrementam cape- 
re (to recetve an increase in extent or mag- 
nitude): augeri: augescere (to be enlarg- 
ed ; to be increased in number or strength) : 
ingravescere (to become heavier ; properiy, 
e. g., of bodies by exercise ; and improperly, 
malum, morbus, studium) : invalescere : 
evalescere (to become strong, prevalent, 
&c.; not pre-Augustan ; consuetudo in- 
valescit, Quint. ; invalescentibus vitiis, 
Suet. ; ev Tami, flagella, Plin. ; 
affectatio quietis in tumultum evaluit, 
Tac.): corroborari: se corrobare (to 
strengthen itself). The number of the en- 
emy tnereases, numerus hostium crescit : 
the pain increases every day, dolores in 
dies crescunt: our friendship increased 
with our years, armicitia cum ‘tate accre- 
vit simul: the disease increases, malum 
ingravescit or corroboratur. 

INCREASE, s., accretio (as act): am- 
— (act ‘of enlarging in extent or 
uliz; e. g., rei familiaris; honoris; glo- 
riz): incrementum (as state). The in- 
crease and decrease of light, accretio et 
diminutio luminis: J perceive an increase 
strength, * meas vires auctas sentio. 
oat sae incredibilis (that can 


be beliex 
nage rae a Py ee cmon pay 
lam fidem habens (not deserving belief). 


Vid. Incornruptr- 


‘auditu, or dictu, or memoratu :. a fide 
‘| abhorret. Any thing is less incredible, al- 





tell or warn beforehand to do or not 
something ; with ut, né; especially of in- | case, 
culcating the wisdom, propriety, &c., of not | 


INA 


i le feometibinibaeredibhe cot, ahar 


pronius ad fidem est (Liv., 8, 24). 
INCREDIBLY, incredibiliter : incredi- 
bilem in modum : incredibile quantum : 


am credibile est. 

*INCREDULITY, dubitandi obstinatio, 
or, with circumlocution, re non pos- 
se: non ap adduci, ut credat. By his 
incredulity, non credendo. 

INCREDULOUS, incredulus (Hor.) : 
qui non facile adduci potest, ut credat. 
INCREMENT, incrementum (Cic.). 
INCRUST, crustare = incrustare .(Hor., 


Varr.). 
IN Campo ne py incrustatio (late, Pro- 


tus, -tis.< 

INCUBUS, inciibo (Serib. Larg., 100). 
Vid: NIGHTMARE. 
INCULCATE, — | erage ‘ze 


doing something ; né, &c.): | 

inculcare ee ane ee 

take great pains to impress it deeply : 
tradatur vel etiam inculcetur, cin 





De Or., 1, 28, 127; Vatin., 11,27). Some- 


times tradere: precipere : docére, &c. 
INCUMB: adj. || Propr. Tobe in- | 
cumbent on ing, incubare alicui rei | 


or aliqua re; inniti alicui rei or (in) ali- 
qua re; impositum esse alicui rei. |{ Lr- 
PROPR. Obligatory, by circumlocution 
with debeo aliquid facere: oportet me fa-| 
cere. Jt isincumbent on any body, est al- 


&c., est: 
officii esse. duxit (Suet.). [55> “ It is in- 
Ccumbent upon” is munus or officium est 
alicujus, when the meaning is that it be- 
longs to the recognized duties of any 
body = est alicujes means only “ it suits or 
is becoming, creditable, &c., to any body :” 
it is incumbent on a ruler to resist the in- 
paint of the multitude, principum fae 
nus est [mot principum est} resistere levi- 
tati multitudinis. : 


INCUMBENT, s., * beneticiarius. 

INCUMBRANCE. Vid. EncumBRANCE 
and BuRDEN. 

INCUR, aliquid suscipere, subire : ali- 
quid (in se) concipere : aliquid in se ad- 





mittere (e. g., guilt, culpam). To incur | 
hatred, in odium (oifenzionemque) alicu- 
jus irruere; in odium alicujus incurrere 
or venire (vid. Hatrepb, Guitt, EN™Iry, | 
DANGER, PENALTY]. 
multam committere. 
INCURABLE, insanabilis (of things ; e. 
g., illness, riage (> immedicabilis is 
desperatus (given up by | 
the the physicians, hopeless ; of the iliness and 


era a insanabili morbo : insa- 
nabiliter (very late, Marcell. and Faust.). 

a ae incuriosus (post-August- 
Vid. UnrnqutsiTIveE, 


ATTENTIVE: 
INCURSION, incursio (Ces., Liv.) : ex- 
eursio (with reference to one’s own country, 
which one makes an incursion into 
that of others). To make an incursion, in- | 
cursionem (hostiliter) facere ; excursio- 
nem facere (in with accusative) : to pre- 
vent any hostile incursions, prohibére hos- | 
tem ab incursionibus (Ces.); fines suos 
ab excursionibus hostium tueri (Ces.). 
INDEBTED. To be indebted to any 
body for any thing, aliquid alicui debére 
(general term, to be his debtor for it): ali- 
quid alicui acceptum referre (i. e€., to set | 
it down, as it were, in one's account-books | 
as received from him, whether good or evil | 
=“to have to thank him for”): alicujus | 


To incur a fine, | P-4 


| 
| 
Diom., 
| 
| 
| 


INDE 
or aliquid esse (to owe 
to bo 
44 &c., statz to any body's 


ated cable, an — 
acceptam (Cic., Phil., 2,5); alicui 
Gantent dak as’ Feta ali- 
vivere (Cic., Mil. 2, 58—=to hare 
to thank kim for having saved one’s life) ; 
ab aliquo natum esse; propter aliquem 
lucem 
owe one’s being to 


‘any 
¥, ee Be ade cal 
‘or one’s preservation, life, &c., ali 
jus beneticio incolumem, salvum esse 


ie 


ha- 
bére: to be indebted to any body for many 
kind acts, alicui multa ere > 
to feel indebted [= obliged) to any body 


_ for any thing, aliquid (e.g. munus a eliew. 


jus) gratum acceptumque est, &c. Lats 
OBLIGED.} || =To bein ORG ne F 
Dest or Owe. 

INDECENCY, i 


one’s self). 
INDECENT. Vid. INDELICATE, Un: 
BECOMING. 
INDECENTLY. Vid. INDELIcaTELy, 
UNBECOMINGLY. 
ied ett dubitatio : -hesitatio 
(doubt, &c. reference to a4 particular 
about which any body can not determ- 
ine Ey to act): inconstantia (cant of firim- 
resty ifest steadiness " 
: (erebra) mutatio consilii ( 
3 peta Cie.) : crebra seutetiarin 
ae (frequent change of opinion: 
Cic., Dom., 2): inopia consilii (the being at 
a loss what to do): animus 





, dubitatio 
et more (e. g., senati, Sail.) : @ person of 
indectsion of character, homo parum 


proposito (after Vel, % (8, fs): 
all my former i 

mihi in animo fuit (Plaut.): ae te a 
state of indecision, pendére animi (or ani- 
mo); estuare dubitatione; dubius est al- 
iquis, quid faciat; affici inopia consilii : 
any body remained for a long time ina 
state of indecision, dia incertom habuit 
aliquis, quidnam consilii coed (Sail) ; 
se hwsitavit aliquis, quid facere debe- 


ro ENDECISIVE. | That does not de- 
cide the question, dubius (doubtful ; 
e. g., proelium, victoria): incertus (uncer- 
tam; e. g., Vietoria, €xitus) : ambiguus : 
preety Altea sin sapeitbe e. g., bel- 
li fortuna: but a prelium anceps = 
“@ double attack,” and Sejena): ambigu- 
um, pugna ambigua is not found) : ad pro- 
Goatees infirmus et nngatorius (of an ar- 
gument, &c.), or quod parvo ad persua- 
dendum momento est (after magno ait 
persuadendum momento esse, Cic., In- 
vent., 2, 26). Trifling and indecisive en- 
ements, levia et sine effectu certami- 
na. || Undecided, vid. 
INDECISIVELY, sine effectu (e.g., cer 
tamina): ineerto exitu (victoria : of an 
yet decided ; e. g., victoria). 
INDECLINABLES, aptéta (dxrwra, 


Prise.). 
INDECOROUS. Vid. InpEticatr, UN- 
BECOMING. 
INDECOROUSLY, ‘car te indigne : 
inhoneste: turpiter ( [> indecenter, 


post-classical). 
INDECOROUSNESS. Vid. INDECEN- 


cy. - 
INDEED. || Emphatical=in truth, 
&c., profecto (it is a fact, 7e.z, 
non est ita, judices, non est profecto): 
sane (preceding or following the word 
refers to: often with adjectives ; cninataiiie 
sane facultas: odiosum sane genus 
bominum : judicare difficile est sane). J 
was, indeed, exceedingly glad, sane quam 
sum gavisus. Sometimes after haud non ; 
I do not, indeed, haud sane in- 
poe oy vere (truly, with truth, e. z..a 
‘hristian indeed, * vere Christianus) : any 
| Sad is, indeed, a scholar, est plane 
perfecteque eruditus. In a way it 


INDE 


ts often used in answers, sane: eti- 
am: vero: ita: ita est: sic est: certe: 
recte. Do you wish? &c. I do, indeed, 
visne...,? Sane quidem, often with rep- 
etition of the verb; dasne? &c., do sane. 
[.Pr. Intr., ii, 147, 148.] || As used in 
answers to express surprise, often 
with irony: veron’? itane vere? (e. g., 
non novi adolescentem vostrum : veron’? 
Serio, Plaut., Truc., 2, 2, 47): ain’ tu? 
(ironical). || Restrictive (opposing a 
person or thing spoken of to others), qui- 
dem: equidem (the latter as an affirma- 
tion made by a speaker about himself or 
things relating to himself: its use 
with any but the first person being excep- 
tional, it is better to avoid such use. It is 
very common with puto, arbitror, credo, 
scio (Pr. Intr., ii, 552-555]). || Conces- 
sive: indeed, ... but yet, quidem... sed 
tamen (e. g., that is a poor consolation in- 
deed, but, &c., misera est quidem illa 
consolatio, sed tamen, &c.): etsi... ta- 
men (e. g., etsi non sum doctus, tamen in- 
telligo, I am not, indeed, a learned man, 
but yet I understand, &c.): non... ille qui- 
dem ... sed (tamen): sometimes autem, 
verum, veruntamen (especially when of 
two attributes one is conceded: bellum non 
injustum illud quidem, suis tamen civi- 
bus exitiabile: philosophi minime mali 
ili quidem, sed, &c. So with adverbs, 
enucleate ille quidem, et polite, ut sole- 
bat, nequaquam autem, &c. Sometimes 
with verbs, joco uti quidem illo licet, sed, 
&c.). The ille quidem are sometimes omit- 
ted; e.g, cum S. Nevio, viro bono, ve- 
runtaémen non ita instituto, ut, &c. 
INDEFATIGABLE, assiduus (active 
without ceasing): impiger (not fearing or 
minding any trouble). Indefatigable in- 
dustry, assiduitas: impigritas (Cic., Non., 


p. 125, 20). 
INDEFATIGABLY, assidue ({3> as- 
siduo is not classical): impigre. 
INDEFEASIBLE, irrevocabilis : in per- 
petuum ratus (valid, &c., forever). 
INDEFENSIBILITY, by circumlocution 
with defendi non posse. 
INDEFENSIBLE, by circumlocution 
with defendi non posse (both properly and 
of maintaining the propricty of any thing, 
&c.) : teneri non posse (of a military post, 
&c.). 
INDEFINITE, incertus (wncertain) : 
dubius (doubtful): suspensus et obscu- 
rus (uncertain, dark, &c.; e. g. verba, 
Tac., Ann., 1, 10, 2): ambiguus (capable 
of two meanings; oracula). The indefin- 
ite pronoun, pronomen infinitum or inde- 
finitum (Gramm.). 
INDEFINITELY, dubie (doubtfully) : 
in incertum (to an indefinite time). 
INDELIBILITY, by circumlocution with 
deleri or elui non posse. 4 
INDELIBLE, indelibilis (Ov., Met., 15, 
876, and Pont., 2, 8, 25), or, by circumlocu- 
sion, quod deleri non potest (unextinguish- 
thle, imperishable) : quod elui non potest 
(that can not be whitewashed, or washed out, 
as it were, or effaced; e. g., a spot in any 
body's character, macula). 
INDELICACY. Vid. INDEcENcy. 
INDELICATE, parurn verecundus (vi- 
olating decorum, &c.; e. g., verba): inur- 
banus (violating the laws of politeness; e. 
g., dictum) : inhonestus (dishonorable, im- 
moral ; opposed to honestus): illiberalis 
(not becoming a free-born man, a gentle- 
man; e. g., jocus): turpis (disgraceful). 
INDELICATELY, parum verecunde : 
indecore ([=g>° indecenter, post-classical) : 
indigne : inhoneste: turpiter. 
INDELICATENESS. Vid. INpELIca- 


(oh 9 

INDEMNIFICATION, *impense pecu- 
nie restitutio (for money laid out): * dam- 
ni restitutio (indemnification for injury 
suffered) : compensatio (compensation ; cf. 
Cic., Tusc., 5, 33, extr.); or, by circumlocu- 
tion with damnum pensare, compensare, 
Sarcire, resarcire, restituere. Fur some 
indemnification, ut damnum aliquo modo 
compensetur, 

INDEMNIFY, alicui damnum restitue- 
re or prestare: for any thing, aliquid ali- 
cui compensare (aliqua re) : to indemnify 
one’s self, damnum or detrimentum sar- 
cire, resarcire, or restituere: damnum 
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compensare: by any thing, aliqué re: 
damnum suum levare (to lighten one’s 
loss) : sometimes remunerari aliquem pre- 
mio (if by a present; of. Cas., B. G., 1,44). 
To indemnify any body for the loss of one 
honor by conferring another upon him, al- 
icui pro honore honos redditus est. 

INDEMNITY. || Indemnification, 
vid. || Act of indemnity. Vid. Am- 
NESTY. 

INDENT, serratim scindere (cut like a 
saw, Appul., Herb., 2). Vid. Notcu, Jac. 

INDENTURE, pacti et conventi formu- 
la (general term for formula in which an 
agreement is drawn up), or * pacti formu- 
la, qua se aliquis alicui in disciplinam tra- 
didit (of the indentures of an apprentice). 

INDEPENDENCE, libertas (opposed to 
servitus): arbitrium liberum (the liderty 
of acting after one’s own will ; opposed to 
alius voluntas). Zo deprive any body of 
his independence, alicui libertatem eripe- 
re: to lose one's independence, libertatem 
perdere or amittere : to have lost one’s in- 
dependence, servire : servitutem pati. ||A7 
independence (= suf ficient income), 
facultates que aliquem sustinent: pecu- 
nia, que necessarios sumtus suppeditet 
or que perpetuos sumtus suppeditet, nec 
solum necessarios, sed etiam liberales 
(Cic.) : sui nummi (opposed to debt, xs ali- 
enum). To have an independence; vid. 
“to have an INDEPENDENT property.” 

INDEPENDENT, sui juris (his own 
master) : sui potens (not obliged to give an 
account of his actions, Liv., 26, 13): liber 
et solutus: solutus et liber (free, wnfetter- 
ed by any obligation). To be independent, 
sui juris or sue potestatis or in sud potes- 
tate esse : integrw ac solide libertatis esse 
(to be quite one’s own master) ; nemini pa- 
rére (to obey or care about nobody) ; ad 
suum arbitrium vivere (to live after one’s 
own will), To be independent of external 
circumstances, non aliunde pendére nec 
extrinsecus aut bene aut male vivendi 
suspensas habére rationes (Cic. ad Fam., 
5, 13, 1); absolute vivere (Cic., Fin., 3, 7, 
26): many states that had till then remain- 
ed independent, multve civitates, que in 
illum diem ex equo egerant (Tac., Agr, 
20, 3): to make myself independent, in lib- 
ertatem se vindicare: an independent 
property, facultates, que aliquem susti- 
nent: a man of small but independent prop- 
erty, modicus facultatibus (Plin. Ep., 6, 32, 
2): to bea person of independent property, 
in bonis esse; in possessione bonorum 
esse (to have property); in suis nummis 
esse (opposed to in ere alieno esse, to be in 
debt); habet aliquis, qui or unde utatur; 
also, pecuniam habére, que necessarios 
sumtus suppeditet, or (if it will allow of 
a liberal expenditure) pecuniam habére, 
quee perpetuos sumtus suppeditet, nec so- 
lum.necessarios, sed etiam liberales (Cic.). 
|| Independents (as a sect), * qui singu- 
los Christianorum ccetus sui juris esse 
volunt. 

INDEPENDENTLY, absolute (e. g., vi- 
vere): arbitrio suo (e. g., facere aliquid), 
or ad.arbitrium suum (e. g., vivere; both 
= “according to one's own will”) : singilla- 
tim (singly; each by itself; not in connec- 
tion with other things). Independently of 
any thing, *illud non spectans or respi- 
ciens (without reference to it; e. g., to say 
or consider any thing). To live independ- 
ently ; vid. “to be INDEPENDENT” (of ex- 
ternal circumstances). 

INDESCRIBABLE, inenarrabilis (e. g., 
labor) : incredibilis (incredible ; e. g., leti- 
tia) : singularis (peculiar in its kind, extra- 
ordinary ; e. g., tides, crudelitas). Your 
letter has caused me indescribable pleasure, 
exprimere non possum, quanto gaudio 
me affecerint tu liter. 

INDESCRIBABLY, supra quam enar- 
rari potest (e. g., eloquens) : supra quam 
ut describi facile possit (e. g., eximius, 
handsome). 

INDESTRUCTIBILITY, by circumlocu- 


osse, 
INDESTRUCTIBLE, quod dirui or 
everti non potest: quod turbari, pertur- 


disturbed). 
INDETERMINATE. Vid. INDEFINITE. 





tion with dirui, everti, turbari, &c., non | 


bari non potest (that is incapable of being | 
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INDETERMINATELY. — Vid. Inper 
INITELY. 

INDETERMINATENESS. Vid. InpEF 
INITENESS. 

INDEX. || Of a book, index ( for which 
catalogus is late). An alphabetical index 
of (e. g., rivers), amnium in literas di 
ta nomina (Vib., Sequ.) : to enter into an 
index, in indicem referre: indezes, indi- 
ceslibrorum. || Hand of a watch, gno 
mon (on @ sun-dial): virgula horarum in 
dex (general term, after Plin., 18, 37, 67). 
|| Impropr., imago: index (the former as 
reflecting any thing ; the latter as indica- 
ting or betraying its nature ; e. g., imago 
animi vultus, indices oculi, Cic.) : janua’ 
(as opening and disclosing it to view: 
frons, que est animi janua, Cic.). 

INDIAN-INK, * atramentum chinense 

INDIAN-RUBBER, * gummi elasticum. 

INDICATE, Vid. “to be an INDICA: 
TION of.” 

INDICATION, indicium (mark, &c., by 
which any thing is disclosed, detected) : 
vestigium (trace) : nota (mark). JN. nota 
et vestigium, and (in plural) indicia et 
vestigia (e. g., of poison, veneni): signiti- 
catio alicujus rei (@ manifestation of some 
feeling, &c.; e. g., virtutis, timoris). To 
follow up the indications of any thing, ves- 
tigia alicujus rei perséqui: to be an indi- 
cation of, &c., indicare: indicio or indici- 
um esse. 

INDICATIVE MOOD, fatendi modus: 
modus indicativus (Gramm.). 

INDICT, properly, delationem nominis 
postulare in aliquem (i. e., to ask the pre- 
tor for permission to proceed against a per- 
son): * delationem pominis a judicibus se- 
lectis postulare in aliquem. Vid. To Ac- 
cuUSsE; “to bring an Actionagainst.” 

INDICTABLE, (res) accusabilis (Ochs- 
ner, Cic., Ecl., p. 105). Sometimes poena 
or supplicio dignus (the latter of the-se- 
verest punishment): animadvertendus (to 
be noticed, and visited with punishment). 
Any thing is indictable or not indictable, 
est alicujus rei (ulla) or nulla actio. A 
person's conduct is indictable, est actio in 
aliquem. 

INDICTMENT, libellus (post-August- 
an ; [> not accusatorius libellus) : nom- 
inis delatio. To prefer an indictment 
against any body, * delationem nominis a 
judicibus selectis postulare in aliquem : 
libellum de aliquo dare (Plin. Ep., 7, 27, 
11): to frame or draw up an indictment, 
libellum formare (Paul., Dig., 48, 2, 3) or 
componere et formare (+ Juv.). To find 
an indictment (i. e.,to find it a true bill), 
alicui delationem dare (the dative being 
the name of the prosecutor, whom the jury, 
by their finding, allow to prosecute, Cic., 
Div. in Cacil., 15, 49). 

INDIFFERENCE, neglectio, contem- 
tio, despicientia alicujus rei (contempt for 
ut, utter disregard of it; always with geni- 
tive of thing): irreverentia (want of a re- 
spectful or proper appreciation of any thing, 
alicujus rei; e. g., studiorum, Plin. Ep., 
6, 2, 5; ef. Tac., Ann., 3, 31, 2): equus 
animus: equitas animi (undisturbed, un- 
agitated state of mind) : securitas (the state 
of feeling no anxiety): dissolutus animus 
[vid. quotation appended to dissolutus in 
INDIFFERENT]: lentitudo (phlegmatic in- 
difference; e. g., to wrongs done to one’s 
self or one's neighbor ; cf. Cic. ad Quint. 
Fr.,1, 1, No. 13, § 38): adtapopia (in Greek 
letters, Cic., Att., 2, 17; Wr iedifeases to 
political affairs): animus durus (hard- 
heartedness) : frigus: animus alienatus ab 
aliquo (coldness which one manifests to 
any body; e. g., to a former friend). To 
bear any thing with indifference, quo an- 
imo ferre or pati aliquid ; lente ferre ali- 
quid. The prevailing indifference to re- 
ligion, hee, que nunc tenet seculum, 
negligentia detm. 

INDIFFERENT. || Neutral as to 
good or evil; of a middling qual- 
ity; nec bonus, nec malus: indifferens 
(neither. good nor bad, both Cic., Fin., 3, 
16, 53; but the last only as an attempted 
translation of the Greek &dtdpopor) : me- 
dius: qui (qua, quod) neque laudari per 
se neque vituperari potest (holding the 
mean between what deserves censure on the 
one hand and blame on the other, Quint., 2, 


: mediocris (moderate ; 

; e. g., Sunt bona, sunt me- 
jocria, sunt mala plura): neuter (nci- 
ther morally good nor bad : indifferent in a@ 


22, 14). Ani 
mutatus : co pordaven touigirans look, vul- 
tum non mutare : it is indifferent to me 

nihil mea interest or refert 
(atrum, &c. Vid. Zumpt, 449): I am in- 
different to any body or any thing, aliquid, 
or aliquem non, or nibil curo; aliquid or 
aliquis mihi non cordi est; aliquid ad cu- 
ram meam non pertinet; aliquid or ali- 
quem negligo; de aliquad re non laboro 
Cfeel no care or anziety about any thing ; 
do not trouble myself about it): aliqua re 
non moveor (am not affected by is €. Bey 


ent, in neutram partem moveri is are 
sophical technical term, Cic., Acad., 2, 42, 
p:ten indifferent to the attractions of 

nv Ao alicujus loci voluptates inoftensus 
transmitto: J am indifferent to every thing 
but your safety, nihil laboro nisi ut salvus 


sis (Cic.). 

INDIFFERENTLY. || Without dis- 
tinction, sine a@scimmime: promiscue: 
(with reference to persons), nullius habita 
ratione ; delectu omni ac discrimine re- 
moto; omissis auctoritatibus. || Impar- 
tially, vid. || Without emotion, &c., 

animo (with undisturbed mind) : 
lente (with sluggish indifference). || Tol- 
erably (well, &c.), commode (e. g., sal- 
tare, Nep.): satis (€. 8 literatus ; 
“indifferently well ;” i. e., expressing con- 
ete or merit) : modice (e. g., 
ae mediocriter &> disertus). 
TOGNDI ENCE, ‘ tia 
or obncmpictaie libi- 


INDIGENT, indigens (e. g., indigenti- 
bus benigne facere, Cic., Of., ie 18, 52). 
Vid. Poor. 
INDIGESTED. Vid. UNDIGESTED. 
INDIGESTIBLE, difficilis concoctu or 


re ( 
INDIGESTION, cruditas. 
INDIGNANT, indignabundus (full of 
indignation) : subiratus (a little angry) : 
iratus (angry): iniquus @n an unfavora- 
ble humor or disposition of mind). To be 
int (e. g., at any body's conduct), 
alicui stomachari or irasci: to become in- 


Y aod was arrteek 


ouattne aad infinitive. 
INDIGNANTLY, ini undus (adjec- 
tive, Liv. ; not Ces. or (or 


indignatas aliquid Coocmstosia of the 
cause 
: irato animo: iracunde 


expressed) : 
coorisy To look iotigeasely 
boa re coenege S 





INDI 


machus (veration, chagrin): bilis: ira (4 
igh degree of ducatafaction or one 
some wrong or in 3 iso 
pate aan Sindigwttas ;* ;” of. Liv., 


imos cepit). 
dignatiuncula : animo 
iniquo or irato ; indignabundus: with bit- 
ter or veh t indignation, indignatione 
quaidam exacerbatus (after Liv., 2 = 


extr.): to cause or rouse indig 
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INDISPOSITION. {| Slight disor 
der, invaletudo (only Cic., Att., 7, 2): 
commotiuncula: levis motiuncula (Cic., 
pape beget Suet., Vesp., 24): offen- 


DISPOSED” J. || Disinclination, vid. 
INDISPUTAB: non refutatus (¢. 
Walch., 





dignationem movére : to rouse any body's 
indignation, alicui stomachum or bilem 
movére: to draw upon one's self any body's 
indignation, alicujus indignationem in se 
convertere : the t ation increases, in- 
dignitas crescit; manifests itself, indigna- 
tio erumpit : to show one’s indignation 





against any body, mdignationem or indig- | 


natiunculam apud aliquem effundere. 

INDIGNITY, indignitas (also in plural). 
In. (in plural) indignitates contumeliz- 
que. To submit to the trouble and indig- 
nity of any thing, alicujus rei (or aliquid 
faciendi) indignitatem et molestiam per- 
ferre (Cic.): to bear all manner of indig- 
nities, omnes tates contumeliasque 
pes (Cas.): to be driven to do any 

ing by all manner of indignities, omni- 
res ts indignitatibus compulsum esse (ad al- 
iquid faciendum, Liv.). Vid. INsvtt, s. 

INDIGO, indicum (Plin.): color indi- 
cus (as color). The indigo plant, * indi- 
goféra (Linn.). 

INDIRECT, quod circuitione quadam 
(or per ambages) fit: obliquus (e. g., ora- 
tiones, Suet. ; insectatio, Tac.) : perplex- 
us (e. g., sermones, Liv.). Indirect tares, 
* vectigalia circuitione quadam pendenda, 
pootbieren or vectigalia only (as being ul- 

imately paid by the consumer): indirect 
aiecdares (én gramm.), * oratio non directa. 

INDIRECTLY, circuitione quadam or 
per ambages (in an indirect manner): 
oblique — a3 oe es aliquem) : tec- 
te: perplexe. Epicurus denies indirectly 
the existence of the gods, Epicurus circui- 
ticne quadam deos tollit. 

INDISCERNIBLE. Vid. InvistBLe. 

INDISCERPTIBLE, a dirimi dis- 
trahive non potest: quod discerpi non 
potest : quod nee ariel, nec dividi, nec 
Tania nec distrahi potest (Cic., Tusc., 

)- 

INDISCREET. Vid. IapRUDENT. 

INDISCREETLY. Vid. brpruDENTLY. 

INDISCRETION. Vid. IapruDENCE. 

INDISCRIMINATE, promiscuus (e. g., 
omnium generum cedes, Tac.), or by cir- 
cumlocution with nullius rationem habére ; 
delectum omnem ac discrimen tollere. 

INDISCRIMINATELY. Vid. InprF- 
FERENTLY. 

INDISPENSAP LE, necessarius; { 
any thing, ad aliquid. Quite indispensa- 
ble, pernecessarius : maxime necessarius: 
any thing is indispensable to me, aliqua re 
carére non possum: to show that any 
thing is indispensable to us, nos aliqua re 
carére non posse probare. 

INDISPENSABLY, necessario. Indis- 
pensably necessary, * prorsus or omnino 


necessarius. 

INDISPOSE. || To make a person 
disinclined, &c., abducere aliquem or 
alicujus animum ab aliqua re (to draw 
any body away from a pursuit, object of in- 
terest, Ee): a deducere aliquem de or ab 
aliqua re (to draw him off from it ; improp- 
erly: de animi lenitate; ab acerbitate, 
&c.). To indispose any body to another, 
aliquem or alicujus voluntatem ab aliquo 
abalienare : aliquem ab alicujus amicitia 
avertere (Ces,). To be indisposed to any 
thing, alienari alicui rei (Cic.) ; peace 
or alienum esse ab aliqua re: to any body, 
averso or alieno ab aliquo animo esse: 
indisposed to any body or any thing, aver- 
sus ab aliquo or ab aliqua re (e. g., a vero; 
4 ratione ; a Musis; also, alicui rei, Hor., 
Quint.) ; clienus ab aliquo or ab aliqué 
re; alicui inimicus. Not to be indisposed 
to believe, inclinato ad aliquid credendum 

anin@ esze : not to be indisposed to do any 
thing, haud displicet, with infinitive. 

INDISPOSED, morbo tentatus. [Vid. 
gel To be slightly indisposed, levi- 

ter mgrotare: to become indisposed, levi 
motiunculé tentari (Suet., Veep., 24). 


for 





cifulumidonaipiaieen t 


-ble truth, sumere pro Gace pa dubi 


um controv Cic.) ; or by cir- 
cumlocution : he rena est con- 
statque inter pes or et quod constare 
inter omnes necesse est (Cic., Tuvent., 1, 


disputab 
indisputable, si de facto constet (Quint. ; 
Le» if there is mo doubt the crime, dee, 
pin pes (Quint., signum ; rere 
sary can not remove or get rid 
INDISPUTABLY, sine controversia : 
sine ulla controversia: certo: sine dubio 
eleerens without doubt ; a 
jective certainty of the individual) : 
baud Spo certe (infallibly, denoting 
objective certainty): videlicet 
clearly ; calls attention to an obvious 
truth). Vid. CERTAINLY. 
INDISSOLUBILITY, by circumlocution 
with dissolvi, &c., non posse. 
INDISSOLUBLE, indissolubilis ( prop- 
erly ; e. g., a knot, nodus, post-A ustan) : 
inexplicabilis (properly, of sh vin- 
culum ; ively = 
&c.): etermus (everlasting, e. g., yor 
) 


INDISSOLUBLY, indissolubiliter: in- 
solubiliter (oth late; the former, Claud. 
Mam. ; the latter, Macrob.): by circumlo- 
cution with dissolvi non posse; or indis- 
solubili nodo (Plin.). 

Rit Seen! minus clarus (not clear ; 

ot easily perceived by the eyes or ears): 
Siacuran (dark, unintelligible ; oratio, ver- 
ba, &c.): perplexus (confused ; enigmatic ; 
responsum, sermones): confusus (con- 
fused ; e. g., clamor).. An indistinct hand, 
litere minus com nec clare (after 
Cic., Att., 6, 9, 1): indistinct utterance, 08 
confusum (opposed to os planum or ex- 
planatum): @n indistinct voice, vox obtu- 
sa (thick ; opposed to vox clara) : vox per- 
Legg (inarticulate; opposed to explana- 


) 
INDISTINCTION, obscuritas (obscuri- 
ty, darkness). 
INDISTINCTLY, minus clare: obscure 


lexe ( loqui. To moet 8 
td pate tht 2 PUOROURLE 

ters or words indistinctly, literas dicendo 
penis eid berlin pi 2 
proper sound); literas opprimere (not to 


let them be heard, Cic., ., 1, 37, & ; ver- 
ba devorare (to slur over ; only to 
oe Quint., 11, 3, 33 ; Sen; De 
re 


14, end). 
INDISTINGUISHABLE. || Not dis 
tinguiskable, difficilis ad disti 
dum (hard to distinguish): quod non dis- 
tinguitur: que internosci non possunt 
(things which can not be known, the one 
from the other). Any thing 1s indistin- 
guishable from any thing, aliquid ab ali- 
qua re distingui ac separari, or dijudicart 
et distingui or separari et internosci non 
potest ; nihil interest inter (there is no 
difference a ads Invisible, vid. 
INDIVIDUAL, .. proprius: singu- 
laris [vid. Own]: to be true to one’s own 
individual character, naturam 
sequi. || Indivisible, vid. 
INDIVIDUAL, s. To be translated by 
persona: three individuals (at a time), ter- 
ne persone (Suet., Ner., 1): to havea dif- 
ferent effect upon different individuals, in 
personis varie respondére. Individuals, 
homines singuli: res si or singula, 
-orum (of things): [>>> not individuum, 
individua, which are only used of atoms. 
INDIVIDUALITY, * 


or pro- 

oe elienjus hominis (or rei) ratio or on 

‘o (external individuality) : natura pro 
pria (internal). 


INDU 


INDIVIDUALLY, singulatim (one by 
one): per singula: (opposed to turba, “ col- 
lectively ;” rerum repetitio ...etiamsi per 
singula minus moverant, turba valet, 
Quint.). 

INDIVISIBILITY, *individua natura. 

INDIVISIBLE, individuus: quod di- 
Vidi non potest: quod secari non potest 
(not able to be cut into pieces). IN. quod 
secari et dividi non potest: quod dirimi 
distrahive non potest (indiscerptible) : bod- 
tes that are indivisible, corpuscula indi- 


vidua. 
INDIVISIBLY, by circumlocution, * ita 
ut dividi non possit. 
Aas } indocilis (unteachable). 
INDOCILITY, ingenium indocile. 
INDOLENCE, inertia: lentitudo: pa- 
tientia [S¥N. tz INDOLENT]. Vid. Lazt- 


ESS. 
INDOLENT, ignavus: iners: piger : 
socors (= secors, who has no suscepti- 
bility, and so puts no heart in his work; 
in Cicero it is only used of a sluggish in- 
tellect, &c.): deses (Liv.; not Cic., Ces., 
or Sall.; nor in Augustan poets): segnis 
(from sequi, one who follows, but never 
leads ; slow, backward ; opposed to prom- 
tus, forward. In Cicero and Cesar enly 
once, and that in comparative) ; tardus et 
pets efficax (Cal. ap. Cic.) [Syn. in 
DLE]: lentus (slow to receive impressions, 
io be stirred by wrongs done to one's self 
or others ; not easily prevailed upon to act). 
INDUBITABLE. Vid. UNpousrep, 
CERTAIN, INDISPUTABLE. 
INDUBITABLY. . Vid. INpispuTaBLy. 
INDUCE. || Persuade, move, &c., 
adducere ad aliquid (often with the ge- 
rund ; also with ut; to lead to): inducere 
ad aliquid (often with gerund; also with 
ut; mostly to something bad or hurtful): 
| oraearpalats alicui, ut, &c. (to persuade 
im): commovére aliquem ad aliquid (to 
move him to it): incitare or concitare ali- 
quem ad aliquid (to excite him to it): auc- 
torem esse, ut; impellere aliquem, ut, 
&c. (to urge him, &c.). You induce me 
to agree with you, adducis me, ut tibi as- 
sentiar (Cic.): to be induced to do any 
thing by the prospect of gain, induci aliquo 
emolumento ad agendum aliquid: not to 
be easily induced to believe, non facile ad- 
duci ad credendum. J shall not be in- 
duced to belive this, hoc quidem non addu- 
ear, ut credam. || Introduce, cause, 
importare: inferre ; sometimes facere, af- 
ferre, commovére (e. g., dolorem). || Jn- 
troduce in a dialogue, play, &c. 
(‘‘he induced his personages,” &c., Pope), 
inducere (e. g., Epicurus...deos induxit 
perlucidos et pertlabiles, Cic.). 
INDUCEMENT, incitamentum (that 
wiich incites any body to any thing ; e. 2., 
periculorum, laborum; aiso, ad honeste 
moriendum, Curt.) : irritamentum (of 
what excites the mind; e. g., pacis, Tac. ; 
malorum, Ov. ; [29 probably not Cicero) : 
stimulus (goad, spur, sharp inducement) : 
ilecébree (enticements): causa (reason): 
consilii motus (motive, Plin. Ep., 3, 4, 9)+ 
impulsus (impulse), 
INDUCT, * sacerdotem inaugurare ; or 
* sollemni more beneficium alicui deman- 


dare. 

INDUCTION. || In logic, the 
founding a general conclusion 
upon a@ multitude of observed 
particulars, inductio (éraywyh; Quin- 
tilian uses it to describe the Socratic method 
of inferring a general conclusion from 
particular concessions made by one's 
opponent, 5, 11). Sometimes * observatio 
singulorum may help. || The putting 
a clergyman in possession of a 
benefice, inductio (Cod., Theod., p. 769, 
ed. Bonn.). 

INDUCTIVE, * ex observatione singu- 
Jlorum repertus (after Quint., 2, 17, 9, 
medicina ex observatione salubrium... 
reperta est). 

INDUE, Vid. Enpur. 

INDULGE, propr., indulgére (alicui or 
alicui rei): indulgentia tractare aliquem 
(to treat any body with indulgence). To in- 
dulge any body very much, magna esse in 
aliquem indulgentid; one’s self too much, 
nimis pope LT ; his soldiers too much, 





INDU 


laxiore imperio milites habére. . || J'o 
give way to (passions), indulgére (e. 
g., ire, Liv.): alicui rei se‘dare, dedere, 
or tradere: dare animum alicui rei (e. g., 
merori, to indulge his grief): non cohi- 
bére (not to restrain; e. g., se; ettrenatas 
suas libidines, Cic.): to indulge one’s (lust- 
ful) passions, libidinibus se dare; one’s 
sensual appetites, voluptatibus servire, se 
tradere ; corporis voluptatibus (totum) se 
dedere; one’s appetite, ventri obedire (to 
be the slave of one’s belly). || Absolutely. 
To indulge in any thing, indulgére alicui 
rei; in eating and drinking, cibo se vino- 
que invitare (on @ particular occasion) : 
bene curare #tatem suam (to make one’s 
self comfortable, Plaut., Pseud., 4, 7, 34): 
bene curare cutem (literally, to make one’s 
self sleck by good eating and drinking, Hor. 
Ep., 1, 4,15): [43> not genio indulgére. 

INDULGENCE, indulgentia: clemen- 
tia: benignitas [Syn. in INDULGENT]: 
venia (pardon shown to error, or to persons 
in error). To show indulgence to, &c., in- 
dulgére alicui or alicui rei (e. g., to a debt- 
or, debitori; to any body’s faults, alicujus 
peccatis) : veniam dare alicui or alicui rei 
(to grant pardon ; e. g., errori) [¢f. To IN- 
DULGE] : to show indulgence to any thing, 
conniveére in aliqua re (to wink at): gra- 
tiam facere alicujus rei (to concede): to 
treat any body with indulgence, indulgen- 
tid tractare or indulgenter habére ali- 
quem ; indulgére alicui: to treat any body 
with much indulgence, magna esse in ali- 
quem indulgentia : to treat any body with 
too much indulgence, nimis or nimium ali- 
cui indulgére ; one’s self, nimis sibi indul- 
gére. || An tndulgence (ecclesiastical), 
venia Pontificis Romani; venia delicto- 
rum or peccatorum (fg indulgentia, 
used by ecclesiastical writers, is not to be 
recommended): to grant an indulgence, 
veniam alicui et impunitatem dare (Cic., 
Phil., 8, 11, 32): to obtain an indulgence, 
veniam peccatorum impetrare: a letter 
of indulgence, *literw or libellus venia- 
rum. Sale of indulgences, veniarum nun- 
dinatio (vid. Cic., Rull., 1, 3, 9): to sell 
indulgences, * Pontificis Romani veniam 
nundinari. A seller of indulgences, * nun- 
dinator veniarum; * veniarum venditor. 
Money paid for indulgences, or raised by 
the sale of indulgences, nummi ob veniam 
Pontificis Romani impetrandam dati (aft- 
er Cic., Verr., 5, 51,. ertr.). 

INDULGENT, indulgens (one whose 
habit it is to take things in good part, and 
to grant even what he thinks ought be re- 
fused; e. g., a father toward children, a 
prince toward favorites ; opposed to seve- 
rus): clemens (one who, from a spirit of 
forbearance and humanity, acts mercifully 
toward those who deserve punishment; e. g., 
a judge; opposed to severus, crudelis) ; 
benignus (general term; kind, good-na- 
tured; hence, also, indulgent toward those 
who are blamable or guilty ; e. g., a judge, 
hearer ; opposed to malignus): facilis in 
accipienda satisfactione (ready to receive 
excuses and apologies). Very indulgent, 
perindulgens (opposed to acerbe severus) : 
too indulgent, nimis indulgens; in an in- 
dulgent manner ; vid. INDULGENTLY. 

INDULGENTLY, indulgenter: clemen- 
ter: benigne. Cf. “with INDULGENCE.” 

INDURATE. Vid. ro Harpen, 

INDUSTRIOUS, industrius (of a rest- 
less activity, laborious, fond of labor ; op- 
posed to iners, segnis): navus (quick, act- 
ive, that goes quickly to work without loss 
of time; opposed to ignavus), JN. navus 
et industrius; industrius et acer: assidu- 
us (constant, assiduous ; keeping up one’s 
activity to the end): sedulus (busy, active, 
that employs every moment considerately to 
some useful purpose; opposed to piger; 
often = “ bustling ;” of a housewife, &¢.): 
diligens (one who with care and accuracy 
attends to the object he is pursuing ; op- 
posed to negligens) : studiosus alicujus 
rei (of him who pursues a task, especially a 
mental one, with zeal, predilection, often 
even with passion; always with genitive 
of the object ; hence, ‘a very industrious 
scholar,” not discipulus studiosissimus, 
without adding \iterarum, bonarum arti- 
um, &c.): curiosus (that bestows a care 
bordering on anzicty on even the most triv- 
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tal things): impiger (that feels no weart- 
ness or disgust even in a long, oppressive 
labor). Very industrious, qui singulari est 
industria: to be industrious in any thing, 
diligentem esse in re (rarely diligentem 
esse alicujus rei, which occurs more fre- 
quently in the meaning, to love or value any 
thing): in an industrious manner [vid. 
InDustriousLy}. The Latins also. fre- 
quently express “industrious” by frequent- 
ative verbs ; as, “to be industrious tn writ- 
ing,” scriptitare. , 
INDUSTRIOUSLY, industrie: assidne: 
sedulo: .diligenter: studiose: industri- 
ously made or done, accuratus (used of the 
production of the diligens)... To attend the 
schools industriously, circa scholas et aa- 
ditoria sprofessorum assiduum. esse; to 
study industriously, studiose discere ; te 
pursue one’s studies industriously, studia 
urgére. i 
INDUSTRY, industria (habitual indus- 
try of an elevated kind; opposed to seg- 
nitia): navitas (habitual industry of a 
useful kind; e. g., in business ; opposed 
to ignavia): labor (laborious exertion). JN. 
industria et labor: opera (the mental and 
bodily activity bestowed upon any thing): 
assiduitas (constancy, endurance in a. busi- 
ness) : sedulitas (activity, bustling disposi- 
tion): impigritas (wnwearied application, 
&c., Cic. ap. Non., 125, 20): diligentia 
(care and attention in doing one's work), 
Jn. industria et diligentia: studium (inter- 
nalimpulse, inclination for an occupation). 
A. composition shows much industry and 
care, together with much learning, in libro 
multa industria et diligentia comparet, 
multa doctrina: @ person shows remark- 
able industry in any thing, in aliqua re 
singulari est industria (both Nep,,- Cat, 3, 
1 and 4): to feel the want of any body's 
industry and care, desiderare alicujus in- 
dustriam et diligentiam: to bestow indus- 
try upon any thing, industriam locare, dil- 
igentiam adhibére, studium collocare in 
re; industriam ponere, exponere in re; 
operam in re locare, ponere, in rem con: 
ferre; operam alicui rei tribuere; ope- 
ram (laborem) ad or in aliquidimpendére : 
to show all possible industry, omnes indus- 
trie nervos intendere : to follow any pur- 
suit or business with the greatest possible 
industry, omnem industriam or diligen- 
tiam ponere in re ; omne studium confer 
re in aliquid ; omni cogitatione et cura in- 
cumbere in aliquid ; totum animum atque 
diligentiam ponere in re; totum se con- 
ferre ad studium alicujus rei; totum et 
mente et animo insistere in aliquid: to 
pursue an object with great industry, mul- 
tum studii adhibére ad aliquid; opere 
plurimum studiique in aliqué re consu- 
mere; magnum studium et multam ope- 
ram conferre ad aliquid; multum opere 
laborisque in re consumere; multo su- 
dore et labore facere aliquid; desudare 
et laborare in re: to rouse one’s industry, 
industriam acuere: my industry shall not 
be wanting in it, mea industria in ed re | 
non deerit: with industry [vid. INDUs- 
TRIOUSLY]. || 4 school of industry, 
*schola artium fovendarum causé insti- 


ta. 

INEBRIATE. Vid. Inrox1caTE. 

INEBRIATION. Vid. InroxicaTron. 

INEFFABLE. Vid. UNUTTERABLE, 

INEFFABLY. Vid. UNUTTERABLY. 

INEFFECTIVE, Qinvalidus (énvalid , 

INEFFECTUAL, ; without power or 
affect 5 opposed to fortis, valens; e. g.; meé- 

icament : {P> inefficax, not before Silver 
Age): inutilis (unfit; not to the purpose , 
sed to utilis, saluber), alicui rei. 

INEFFECTUALLY. Vid. “tn Varn.” 

INEFFICACIOUS. Vid. INEFFECTUAL, 
WEak. 

INEFFICACY, imbecillitas : infirmitas 
(weakness); or by circumlocution with pa- 
rum valére (contra aliquid, if the measures 
are opposed to something): minus or nihil 
valére (to have too little or no strength): 
parvo ad aliquid (or ad aliquid facien- 
dum) momento esse, &c.. He complains 
of the inefficacy of the remedy, * queritur im- 
becillius esse remedium, quam morbum. 

INELEGANCE, * inelegans alicujus rei 
natura: inconcinnitas (want of symmetry, 
&c., sententiarum, Suet., Oct,, 86) 





i ; ineleg . (Cicero 
fas Gi) invenuste te (with wos, Quint 
Be hes eats 


INERT, incre (also of hi Vid. 
5 things). 
Inte, &c.- a4). 


The “ vis inertiz,” * vis ila 


INERTIA. 
SEF eanatdinpt at ethene cattontia | 


contentio | 


pe hhh ¢ Cie N. D. tanta con- 


in EXCELLENT). 
-INESTIMABLY, eximie: excellenter : 


INEVITABLE. Vid. UnavorpasLe. 
INEVITABLY. Vid. UNAvorpasty. 


persons): cui nulla satis justa excusatio 

est. it. To be inexcusable, nihil excusationis 
habére; excusationem non habére ; cui 
nulla venia proponitur (all of things). 
pr sd was less in le, magis ali- 
Seas sa moe 0 fuit (Cic.). Every citi- 
did not attend was held to be inez- 

cusable, nemini civi ulla, quominus ades- 
set, satis justa excusatio visa est (Cic.): 


in sabilis Hor., O 
Sse pet or 
INEXHAU: ‘LE, inexhaustus (Vir- 


ZEn., 10, 174; of mines. In Cic., Fin., 

2,°7, is lee vid. Gérenz and 
Orelli, ad loc.). My affection was inex- 
hausttble, tantus fuit amor, ut exhauriri 
non posset. 
INEXORABLE, imexorabilis. To be in- 
ezorable, severum et inexorabilem esse in 
aliquem ; acerbe severum esse in aliquem. 
INEXPEDIENCY, ; inutilitas. 

INEXPEDIENT. ” Vid. UNADVISABLE, 
UNPROFITABLE. 

INEXPERIENCE, imperitia (want of 
tS the acquired by trial and practice. 
i Srequently occurring in Sallust 


and post-Augustan prose): inscientia (ig- 
norance, subjectively ; in any thing, alien: 





ABLE, indissolubilis ( prop- 
that can not be untied, nodus: prop- 
erly, Augustan) :inextricabilis (e. g., 
vineula, laquei; also, res difficilis et inex- 
tricabilis) : “unde (or ex’ aliquo, ali 
&c.) nunquam (vix, &c.) te 
To get into an inextricable di; in 


magnam difficultatem incurrere. 
INFALLIBILITY g;, of a por 
remedi 0 maintain the 


Romanum omni errore 

INFALLIBLE, (a) That does not de- 
ceive, certus: non dubius (certain, not 
doubtful) : exploratus (made or found 
out). (b) Incapable of being de 
ceived, *errori non obnoxius. To be 
infallible, ornni errore carére. 

INFALLIBLY, certo (certainly, denstes 
creep or ar ona with regard to the 


come to pass, 

INFAMOUS; femmes Co whom much is 
spoken, but nothing g : infamis, on 
oun? Si any china, ob aliquid (of bad 

of things): insignis, for any 

ig, ga te (di re ininguahed before oth- 

: turpis: foedus (dis- 

pits dy fou. Ie es turpis et foedus: ig- 

ear die ious; covering a per- 

son with daaten: of things, fuga): fla- 
gitiosus (highly wicked, criminal, &c.; of 
persons or things) : inhonestus (immoral, 
&c.). JN. turpis et inhonestus: nefarius 
(un wicked ; of persons or things): 
infamia opertus (of persons): intestabilis 

(one who has been deprived of his civil 
lang in common life, any infamous per- 

; of. Sall., Jug. 

33 5). To be sal be infamem esse ; 

male audire: infamia laborare (Juriscon- 
sulti) : to be very infamous, infamia tlagra- 
re: to become infamous, infamia asperzi : 

to lead an infamous life, tarpe or flagitio- 

se Vivere: what an infamous action ! o in- 

dignum facinus!° Infamous actions, res 
: flagitia: nefaria (neuter adjective 

Vid. also, “covered with inwany.” 7" 

INFAMOUSLY, turpiter : imhoneste : 
flagitiose : nefarie: foede. 

INFAMY, ATEN (the loss af honor and 
@ good name, 2 of d 
ble padres yanntiots is rather a dis- 
Med vhs any body by one in author- 

ion of political rights, privi- 
legs, in consequence of a censure from 

or civil magistrate — artpia). 
Ton mark or cover with infamy, aliquem in- 
famia notare; alicui infamiam irrogare 
(Jurisconsul/i) : aliquem ignominuia nota- 
re Cs Bag disgrace or degrade, Cas.). To 








| 





INFE 
| Minor, vid. Infant 9 
filia 


e 
ae pel 
CIDE, infantis or infantium 


quite late. 
INFANTINE, puerilis (e. g., species: 
blanditiz 


)- 

INFANTRY, peditatas: pedites - copin 
pedestres: exercitus pedester. The in 
Santry, as opposed to“ cavalry,” are most- 
ly denoted by the historians simply by ex- 
ercitus, cohortes, milites; also by viri, 
homines ; hence ‘frequently milites equi- 
tesque, exercitus equitatusque, exercitus 
cum equitatu, equites virique, 
equitesque (cf. Herz. and Mab., Cas., B. 
G., 5,10; 7, 61). Light — pedites 
levis armature : heavy-armed infantry, 
pedites gravis armaturz#: gravius 
tum agmen (on their march). 

INFATUATE, infatuare (to lead one to 
commit @ folly, @ silliness): ocewcare (to 
blind): pellicere (to make a fool of by al- 
lurements ; 0 a youth or maiden) : aliquem 
lactare et ki spe producere (to feed _ 


tony . 
| tia (madness). [Vid. Fotty.] Such was 


-, 67,2; Tac., Ann., 15, | his Pas ce tantus eum furor ceperat; 


eo V —— (Sall., Fug., 5); 
processit in id furoris (Vell., 2, 80). 
INFEASIBILITY. Vid. Iorossrpiniry. 
INFEASIBLE. Vid. Iepossrs_e. 
INFECT, transire im alios (properly, to 
; of diseases). To in- 
Sect- any body, transire in aliquem (prop- 
erly, of diseases): inticere 
Jal-wohwre) fopuriaiedip of oloes, tog 
others also were infected, con morbi 
etiam in-alios vulgata est: to be infected 
in the same manner, eadem vi morbi re- 
pleri. |] Inpropr., figuratively. To in- 
fect any body with his vices, vitiis suis in- 
ficere ; Vitia sua alicui allinere, 


| affricare (the last, Sen. Ep., 7): to be in- 
| fected with vices, errors, &c., infici or im- 


bear disgrace and infamy without pain, ig- | 


nominiam atque infamiam ferre sine do- | } 


lore (Cic.) : to-erpose any body to infamy, 
alicui esse ignominie ; infamiam habére 
(Ces., B. G., 6,22); infamiam ferre alicui 
(Tae., Am, 12, 4). {| Baseness, dis- 


| grace (of an action), vid. 


jus rei; e.g. in iness, hegotii geren- 

di). Vid. lenoRANceE. - 
INEXPERIENCED, im ope in any | 

thing, alicujus rei ( to peritus; e. 


g., in war, belli): ignarus, in any thing, 
alicujus rei (one who is yet ignorant ; e. 
&., legum, artis) : rudis, tin- any thing, in 


INFANCY, prima e#tas: prima etatis 
tempora (general term): infantia: infan- 


| tie anni (the time when the child can not, 


aliqua re (raw, uninstructed; e.g, in pub- | 
lic business, in A ap rel in jure civili). | 


To be inexperienced in any thing, non ver- 
satum esse in aliqué re; peregrinum, or 
hospitem, or peregrinum atque hospitem 
esse in aliqua re. 
INEXPERT. Vid. Unsxrnirvut. 
INEXPIABLE, inexpiabilis. « 
INEXPLICABLE, inexplicabilis. 
INEXPRESSIBLE. Vid. Untrrera- 


BLE. 
INEXPRESSIBLY. Vid. Unerrera- 


BLY. 
INEXPRESSIVE, langu languid 
Gs ae voice, speech, heey: Sales of the 


i). 
 NEXTINGUISHABLE, inexstinctus 
(the proper word, @ fire). To burst into 
‘peals extinguishable 





or can but just speak): pueritia: etas pu- 
erilis (boyhood): from infancy, a prima 
(or ab meunte) wtate: a prima infantia 


(Tac., Ann.,1, 4,3); ab initio etatis; a pri- j 


mis etatis temporibus; a parvo or parvil- 
lo: a puero (and, in plural, a parvis or par- 


vulis, @ pueris, of several, or if one speaks | 


A himself ix the plural) ; ateneris, ut Gre- 

ci dicunt, unguiculis (translation of the 
Greek & axaddv dviywy, only in epistola- 
ry style of Cic., Fam., 1,6, ettr.). To die 
in ‘his infancy, in cunis occidere (Cic., 
Tusc., 1, 39,93). || lrpropr. In the sense 
of ‘imperfect state; e. g., of arts, &., 


| prima initia, plural: incunabula, or quasi 


or velut incunabula (the cradle; e. g.. of 
the oratorical art, de oratoris quasi ineu- 
nabulis, Cic.; ab ipsis dicendi velut incu- 
nabulis, Quint.). 

INFANT, 's., infans: pupus: pupulus 
(of a male infant): pupa: pupula (of a 
female ; these four as terms of endear- 
ment): icuncula puellaris, tn some 

of Suet., Ner., 36, is a mere 





bui vitiis; imbuierroribus: to be infected 
with wr opinions, infici opinionum 
pravitate: to be infected with the desire of 
plundering, contagione quadam rapto 
gaudére: any body is said to be infected 


INF. ECTIOUS, contagiosus (late, but 
necessary as technical term). An infec- 
tious disorder, contagio morbi: pestilen- 
tia ( pestilence; pestilential epidemic). 

INFECUNDITY. Vid. BanrENNeEss, 

INFELICITY. Vid. UNHAPPINEss, 

INFER, colligere: concludere (to gath- 
er, draw bree ) : efficere: confice- 
re (to any thing as a necessary 
consequence) ; from any thing, ex aliqua 
re. Hence tt may be inferred, ex quo effi- 
ci cogique potest, &c. 

INFERENCE, consecutio ( Cic., Inv., 1, 
29,45): conséquens (Cic., Fin, 4,24, extr. 
&c.): consectarium (Cic., Fim. 3,7, extr 
&c.): conclusio (Cic., Inv., 1,23); 45; alss 
with 


of : 

(the inference or proof deduied: Satan the 
syllogism). An acute inference, acute con 
clusum (Cic., Fat., 7, 14). To draw an in 
ference {vid. ConcuwpE]. The whole in 
erence is wrong, tota jo jacet: 2 
not this a oe inference? satisne hoc 

conclusum est 

INFERIOR, oneae (lower ; in rank, 
number, &c.); in any thing, aliqué re a 
g., in rank, influence, reputation, 0 
auctoritate, existimatione) : fe infer 
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ar in numbers, pauciora navigia (Bell. 
Afr.): inferior in number of ships, inferi- 
or navium numero: inferior forces, pau- 
ciores (opposed to plures, Sail., Jug., 49, 
2): with inferior forces, inferiore militum 
numero. He was not inferior to his mas- 
ter, non inferior quam magister fuit: in- 
JSerior to none, haud ulli secundus (f; e. 
g., Virtute, Virg.). Our inferiors, inferi- 
ores: *ii, qui interiores sunt (opposed to 
superiores; qui superiores sunt): men 
envy their equals or in feriors, invident hom- 
ines paribus aut inferioribus: cruel to his 
inferiors, crudelis in inferiores (Auct. 
Her., 4, 40). 

INFERNAL, infernus (properly, and 
with velut, figuratively ; as veluti infer- 
nus aspectus): terribilis (¢errible) : ne- 
fandus (figuratively, devilish). 

INFERTILITY. Vid. BARRENNEss. 

INFEST, infestare : infestum habére 
(the former mostly post-Augustan). To in- 
fest the sea, mare intestum habére (Cic., 
Att,, 16, 1): mare infestare latrociniis 
(Pell., 2, 73) : to be infested by wild beasts, 
infestari beluis (Plin.) : the wild beasts by 
which India is infested, beluw, que in In- 
dia gignuntur (Cic.). 

INFIDEL. Vid. UNBELIEVING, UN- 
BELIEVER. 

INFIDELITY. || Faithlessness, vid. 
|| Un belief, vid. 

INFINITE, intinitus (infinite, without 
terms or limit; e. g., magnitudo, odium, 
potestas, imperium) : interminatus (in- 
Jinite, boundless ; e. g., magnitudo, cupid- 
itas): insatiabilis (insatiable ; e. g., cupid- 
itas: avaritia: crudelitas) : immensus (un- 
measured, immeasurable ; of any enormous 
dimension). To feel infinite pleasure, im- 
mortaliter gaudére. 

INFINITELY, in or ad infinitum (up to 
an infinite degree): in or ad immensum 
(up to an immense height): nimio plus 
(Anton. ap. Cic., amare aliquem). But 
“infinitely,” with comparative notions, may 
be translated by longe, or longe longeque 
(ef. Cic., Fin., 2,21; Ov., Met., 4,325); or 
longe multumque (e. g., omnes superare, 
Cic.) ; or longissime (e. g., diversus) : 
sometimes with repetition of a superlative ; 
e. g., plurimum et longe longeque pluri- 
mum (e. g., tribuere honestati, Cic., Fin., 
2,21). An infinitely great difference, tan- 
ta, quanta maxima esse potest distantia 
(Cic.). Infinitely greater, omnibus parti- 
bus major (Cic., Fin., 2,33, 108). J shall 
feel infinitely obliged to you if you will (i. 
e., grant the favor previously mentioned), 
tam gratum id mihi erit, quam quod gra- 
tissimum (Cic.). 

INFINITIVE (mood), infinitum verbum 
(Quint.): infinitivus or infinitivus modus 
(later grammarians). 

INFINITY, infinitas (infinite extent) : in- 
finitum tempus (infinite space of time). 

INFIRM. || Weak, imbecillus (deficient 
in strength; > imbecillis is a later 
form): infirmus (having no firmness or du- 
ration): debilis (useless, from some defect), 
|| Unsteady in purpose, inconstans: 
levis: in consiliis capiendis mobilis. 

INFIRMARY, valetudinarium (Sen.): 
nosocomium (vocoxopeiov, Cod. Just. ; 
used by Ruhnk.). The surgeon or apothe- 
cary of an infirmary, nosocédmus ( Cod. 
Just.): qui wgris presto est (Tarrunt., 
Dig., 50, 6, 6). 

INFIRMITY. || Weakness, vid. || In- 
firmity of purpose; vid. INCONSTAN- 


oy. 

INFIX, infigere alicui rei or in aliquid. 
Vid. “to Frx in.” 

INFLAME, inflam mare (the proper word, 
invidiam, motus animorum) : incendere 
(populum, animum, &c., in aliquem). 70 
inflame discord, sedition, accendere dis- 
cordiam, seditionem: to inflame to mad- 
ness, accendere aliquem in rabiem: to in- 
flame our destres or passions, intlammare 
cupiditates, or aliquem ad cupiditates: in- 

med with lust, libidinibus inflammatus 
et furens: inflamed with love, amore in- 
census ; with hatred, odio incensus; with 
anger, ira incensus : to inflame the popu- 
lace by bribes and promises, plebem... 
a a et pollicitando incendere. 

INFLAMMABILITY, *facilitas exar- 


descendi. Vid. ComsBustisiuiry. 
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INFLAMMABLE, facilis ad exardes- 
cendum: quod celeriter accenditur: con- 
cipiendo igni (or concipiendis ignibus) 
idoneus. 

INFLAMMATION, inflammatio (gen- 
eral term). To cause inflammation, in- 
flammationes movére (Cels.): till the in- 
flammation is over, donec inflammatio 
finiatur (id.) :- when the inflammation is 
over, inflammatione finita (éd.): to remove 
inflammation, inflammationem discutere 
(Plin.) : to lessen inflammation, inflamma- 
tionem sedare, refrigerare, or mitigare 
(Plin.). || Of the eyes, oculorum in- 
flammatio; oculorum sicca perturbatio, 
arida lippitudo (the former in Scrib. Larg., 
32; the latter in Cels., 6, 6, 29, who both 
use it as an explanation of the Greek tn- 
popOadpia, which later writers also employ 
as a Latin word), 

INFLAMMATORY. || Propr., by cir- 
cumlocution. Inflammatory symptoms, * in- 
flammationis signa or note: inflammato- 
ry action, inflammatio. || Fic. Intend- 
ed to stir up the minds of the peo- 
ple, seditiosus: ad sensus animorum at- 
que motus inflammandos admotus (e. g., 
oratio; after Cic., De Or., 1, 14, 60): in- 
flammatory language, seditiose voces (e. 
g., Seditiosis vocibus increpare aliquem), 
or seditiosa (plural adjective) : to use in- 
flammatory language, seditiosa per coetus 
disserere (Zac., Ann., 3, 40, 3): an in- 
flammatory address, seditiosa atque im- 
proba oratio (Ces.): inflammatory ad- 
dresses or harangues, conciones turbulen- 
te, furiosissime (of any wild, stormy, vio- 
lent addresses): conciones seditiose et 
turbulente (Cic.; violent and treasona- 
ble), A most inflammatory speech, seditio- 
sissima oratio (Bell. Afr., 28, 2). 

INFLATE, inflare: suffiare (both pr 
erly and improperly). To ae with pride, 
inflare alicujus animum ad intolerabilem 
superbiam (Liv., 45, 31): to be inflated 
with pride, (superbid) intumescere ; effer- 
re se superbia (Sall.); efferre se insolen- 
ter (Cic.); efferri fastidio (of a disdainful 
pride, Cic.); tumére superbid (Phedr.: 
Cicero has animus numquam tumet). In- 
flated, (1) Propr., inflatus (e. g., tibie) ; 
(2) ImprRoPR., inflatus or elatus et inflatus 
(with any thing, aliqua re) ; inflatus et tu- 
mens (e. g., animus, Cic.); inflatus et tu- 
midus (Tac.); inflatus et inanis (Quint., 
both of style); immodico tumore turges- 
cens (Quint., of style). 

INFLATION. || PRopr., inflatio (espe- 
cially of the body ; flatulency): inflatus, -ts 
(properly). ||ImpRoPpR. With reference 
to style, tumor (immodicus, Quint., 

st-Augustan). 

INFLECT, inflectere. Vid. ‘BEND in.” 

INFLECTION, inflexio (Cic.): inflex- 
us, -tis ( post-Augustan, Sen., Juv.). || Dec- 
lination, &c., flexura (Varr., L. L., 10, 


2, 166. Wi 

INFLEXIBILITY (of temper), rigor ani- 
mi (unrelenting mind). 

INFLEXIBLE, rigidus (properly, stiff, 
rigid ; hence incapable of being moved ; e. 
g., mens, censor): pertinax (firm in one’s 
resolutions, persevering ; e. g., hatred, odi- 


um). 

NFLEXIBLY, rigide: severe. Some- 
times acriter: acerbe. 

INFLICT. To inflict punishment on 
any body, poenain statuere, or constituere 
alicui, or in aliquem (to fiz its nature and 
amount); afficere aliquem pond (Cic., 
Off., 2, 5, fin.); vindicare in aliquem (to 
proceed to punish him): a fine, multam im- 
ponere in aliquem; poend pecuniarid or 
multa et pend multare aliquem (the lat- 
ter, Cic., Balb., 18): [4° multam irro- 
gare, in the Golden Age = to lay before the 
people a proposal [rogatio] that a fine of 
such an amount should be imposed upon an 
offender by a vote of the people assembled in 
“ecomitia.” Thus Cic, Legg., 3, 3, 3, 
quum magistratus judicassit irrogassit- 
ve; per populum multw poene certatio 
esto. To inflict disgrace, alicui turpitudi- 
nem inferre or infligere : alicui probrum, 
infamiam inferre : ignominia aliquem affi- 
cere or notare: alicui ignominiam injun- 
gere or contumeliam imponere. To in- 
flict pain, dolorem facere, efficere, afferre, 
commovére, excitare, incutere, on any 





INFL 


body, alicui: severe pain; magnum et acer 
bum dolorem .commovére: dolorem 
quam acerbissimum alicui inurere. Jo 
inflict an injury; vid. INruRY. 

INFLICTION, irrogatio (e. g., of a fine, 
mult, Cic.; vid. note on irrogatio in to 
INFLICT), or by circumlocution with pos- 
nam constituere; multam dicere, &c. 

INFLUENCE, s., vis: momentum (de- 
cisive effect, fori): auctoritas (respecta- 
bility, weight, &c.; these three of persons 
and things) : amplitudo: dignitas: gratia 
(dignity, favor in which any body stands, 
amplitudo, from holding an office ; digni- 
tas, from position and personal worth ; gra- 
tia, from personal properties): opes (influ 
ence derived from power and riches) : tac- 
tus (influence upon any thing by approxi: 
mation, touching , e. g., solis, lune) : ap- 
pulsus (efficient approach ; e. g., solis : ap: 
pulsum solis et frigoris sentire). Divine 
influence, afflatus deorum or divinus: 
through divine influence, divinitus: the in- 
fluence of the stars and the moon, vis stel- 
larum ac lune: @ beneficent, salut in- 
fluence, * vis salutaris ; a prejudicial influ- 
ence, vis damnosa or pestitera: a man of 
great influence, vir magne auctoritatis ; 
homo, in quo summa auctoritas est atque 
amplitudo: of but little influence, homo te- 
nui auctoritate: to have influence, vis est 
alicui rei; in any thing, valére, conducere, 
vim habére ad aliquid (to conduce to any 
thing): pertinére (to extend to any thing). 
To have influence on any thing, valére in 
aliquo (e. g., of ill-will): to have great in- 
fluence on any person or thing, magna vis 
est in aliquo or in aliqué re, in rem or ad 
aliquid (of persons and things): to have 
great influence with any body, multum auc- 
toritate valére or posse; multum gratia 
valére apud aliquem (of persons): gratio- 
sum esse apud aliquem (to be much in any 
body's favor from one’s good qualities). A 
thing has considerable influence on me, mul- 
tum moveor aliqua re (i. e., it makes a 
great impression on me; e. g., alicujus 
auctoritate ; cf. Ces., B. C., 1, 44; Nep., 
Dion, 1, 3): @ person has great influence 
with me, multum valet alicujus auctoritas 
apud me; multum tribuo alicui or alicu- 
jus auctoritati; magni ponderis est ali- 
quis apud me: to have too little influence, 
parant momenti habére ad aliquid: to 

ve no influence, nihil posse, nihil valére, 
sine auctoritate esse (af persons) ; in the 
army, nullius esse momenti apud exerci- 
tum : to lose one’s influence, infringitur 
auctoritas mea : to exercise in office a great 
influence over the citizens, vis est in aliquo 
imperii ingens in cives: to interpose one’s 
influence, auctoritatem interponere (vid. 
Cic., Phil., 13, 7, 15): to have a beneficial 
influence upon any body, juvare aliquem ; 
prodesse alicui: to have a prejudicial in- 
fluence, nocére alicui (in both cases, of 
things): the pain I feel shall have no influ- 
ence on my judgment, sensum doloris mei 
a sententia dicendaé amovebo. To destroy 
your influence (in the state), exterminare 
auctoritatem vestram. 

INFLUENCE, v., vim habére ad aliquid 
or in aliqua re. To influence any body, 
movére, permovére, or pellere alicujus 
animum (to make an impression on his 
mind); multum valére apud aliquem (te 
have great weight with him ; of persons or 
things; e. g., pudor, officium) ; multum 
posse apud aliquem; multum gratia or 
auctoritate valére apud aliquem (to have 
great influence with him). To influence 
any thing, magnum momentum habére 
or magno momento esse (to have great 
influence); aliquid momenti habére (to 
have some influence upon; both with ref 
erence to an effect they contribute to pro- 
duce, ad aliquid or absolutely); multum 
(plus) valére (upon any thing, ad aliquid; 
it being, as before, an effect); magna vis 
est in aliqua re (ad aliquid). This patri- 
otic feeling influenced all ranks alike, ea 
caritas patria per omnes ordines pertine- 
bat (Liv., 23, 27): to influence human. af- 
fairs, res humanas curare ; rebus homi- 
num intervenire (of the Deity ; the latter, 
Tac., Germ., 40, 3): novel undertakings 
are greatly influenced by public opinion. 
fama in novis coeptis validissima est: be 
ware of being influenced by private feeling, 


ae a 
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and a sense of duty or by fear, utrum apud 
eos pudor atque o an timor 
Soalegnes ethos: Setar infaatoed 

body, nullo impellente : to be leaetemendiy 


the sun, solis appulsum sentire. Vid. “to 
yor (great) INFLUENCE 07.” 


Influential 
3 Viri, qui 
tes 


gratiosi. 
INFLUX, influxio (Macrobd.) : influxus, 
etre aes better by circumlocution 
inferri in aliquid. An influx 
of people (into the circus), infusus populus 
2 @great influx of t goods, * mer- 
cium crebra invectio. Vid. GLUT, s. 
oINEOLD, involvere (roll up, i. e., by 
something wrapped round ; also fig uratice- | 
ly, sua virtate se involvere, Hor.) : obvol- | 
vere (e. g., brachium fasciis, Suet.) ; some- 
times circumcludere: circumdare: errs 
gere (o surround): continére: compre- | 
embrace): circumplicare aliquid ; circum- 
jectum esse aliquid (of living things, turn- 
ing round ; e. g., serpents: si anguis vec- 
tem gear gpienae poi Cic.). To in- 
m 's arms, aliquem complexu te- 
ap or by the verbs —to embrace, vid. 
_ INFORM. || To animate, &Kc. ( poet- 
vid. || To give intelligence. | 
To inform any body of any thing, indici- 


beige pen ne abs Rey | 
juem certiorem facere de re; rem | 


ange ad aliquem (before a magistrate) : 
nunciare elicui aliquid (to inform by writ- 


tag or by a messenger); per nuncium de- | 
clarare alicui aliquid (to declare by a mes- | 
senger); certiorem facere aliquem alicu- | 


jus rei or de re, by writing, per literas (to 
give any body certain information); do- 


cére aliquem aliquid or de re (to teach | 
about any subject); deferre, perferre ali- | 


= ad a. (to inform one of any 


alicai aliquid (¢o give 
es kdl. ears 
signify, especially under the seal of secre- 
cy; to give a hint of any thing by writ- 
ing, literis or per literas). i To inform 
against any body, indicare 
nomen alicujus deferre (give his name to 


the judge): accusare aliquem: to inform | 


calumniari 


aliquem. p 

INFORMANT, auctor ; or by circumlo- 
cution. My informant is one whom I can 
trust, id certo auctore compéri (if the 
thing is detected ; or audivi, &c.). 

INFORMATION, nunciatio, of a thing, 
alicujus rei (an announcing) : a 
(the giving any body to understand a thing 
by some hint; with literarum, when it is 
done by writing). | Judicial informa- 
tion, delatio (denunciation before a mag- 
istrate) : indicium (general term). A writ- 
ten information against any body, libellus 
de aliquo datus (Plin. Ep., 7, 27, 11): I 
received this information from an old wom- 
an, id indicium mihi anus fecit. 

INFORMER, index (general term ; also 
before a court of justice): accusator ( gen- 
eral term for accuser before a court of jus- 
tice) : delator (an informer, especially a se- 
cret informer ; such as were common under 
the emperors): calumniator (a4 slanderous 
fapormer). 7 oe Se informers, per in- 
dicium : @ common informer, dela- 
tiones cee or accusationes exercére 
(to follow the profession of an informer, 
Tac., Hist., 2, 10, 2, and 5). 

IN FRACTION, violatio (of pocorn lath cor- 
enants). Infraction of peace, 
fides; pax turbata: infraction a testy, 
violatam or ruptum fcedus : infraction of 
2 Dene ere — pin hold it an 

zon of @ treaty, %: % 
to foedus habére, si non, &c. eae 

INFREQUENCY. Vid. Razrry. 

INFREQUENT. Vid. Rare. 

INFRINGE. (Vid. ro Break (a law, 
&ce.); To VIOLATE.) Te, in 
this sense only, Jurisconsulti (e. g., tl con- 
sulis, Paul., Dig., 34, 9, 5, fin.). One who 
infringes a treaty, ruptor fcederis. 


against an innocent person, 


(¢o hold enclosed) : complecti (Co | 


any thing, to inform, to | 


INGR 
INFRINGER. Vid. Baeaxer, Vioxa- 


INFUSE. |j To pour in, infandere in 
(alicui mostly post. To 
instill Soa ae &e.; inspire (with 
[Vid. INSTILL, INSPIRE.] 
fol steep in liquor (for 
urposes), diluere (e. g., absinthia). 
PINFUSION, infusio (act of pouring in ; 
e. g., injection of @ medicine): dilitum 
— infusion ; e. g., infusion of worm- 
ee ee i Instillation 
Pope ), vid. 
| INFUSORIUM, immense subtilitatis 
animal (after Plin., 10, 75, 98, extr.) : * bes- 
tiola infusoria (technical term). 
INGENIOUS, ingeniosus (fertile in ex- 
pedients) : dexter (dexterous ; naturally 
ready and ingenious in applying knowl- 
| edge or art): bonus (general term, good 
at any thing): naturally ingenious t% or 
| at any thing, aptus factusque ad aliquid. 
To be an ingenious man in one’s line or 
profession, admirabilem esse suo genere 
(Cic.): to be ingenious at any thing, habi- 
| lem ‘esse ad aliquid; aptam esse ad ali 
quid: to be naturally ingenious at any 
thing, natum esse ad aliquid. 
| INGENIOUSLY, ingeniose: dextre : 
| dexterius (Liv., Hor.) sollerter: perite | 
| (skillfully): docte (e. g., psallere). 
| INGENIOUSNESS. Vid. IncEeNurry. 
INGENUITY. 
| ness, ingenium (general term, to which | 
| acutum, magnum, docile, &c., may be add- } 
ed): ingenii docilitas, acies, vis, or (Nep.) | 
| celeritas : dives i ingenii vena (7 Hor.). To 
have great ingenuity in any thing, multuam 
habére ingenii ad ali must be | 





oth 


ingenuity, ingenii | 





efi : 
| celeres ‘quidam motus esse debent et ad | nm 


itandum acuti (¢f. Cic.. Or., 1, 2, 
113). Il Ingenuousness, vid. 
INGENUOUS, ingenuus (the proper 
Vid. Canprp, Frank. 


INGENUOUSLY, ingenue. To confess | 


ingenuously, aperte atque ingenue confi- 
teri. Vid. Canprpiy. 

| _INGLORIOUS, inglorius (without glory, 
Cic.; of persons or things) : inhonoratus | 
| (without receiving honor). IN. inhonora- | 
| tus et inglorius (e. g., existence, vita, Cic.) : 


| word). 
| 
| 


| inhonestus (dishonorable ; e. g., vita mise- | 


| Ta atque inhonesta, Sall.; mors inhonesta, 

| Prop.) : obscurus (unknown to fame) : tur- 

| pis (base, vile). 

* INGLORIOUS wit sine glorid: sine 
u turpiter (disgracefully). 
INGOT, later (aureus, argenteus). 

ver in ingots, argentum non signatum 

forma sed rudi pondere (Curt., 5, 2, 112). 

INGRAFT. Vid. Grarrt. 
Paes epee Vid. UNGRATEFUL (per- 


Son). 
INGRATIATE (one’s self with any body), 


uo or (Liv.) apud aliquem : with any 
ae by any thing, adjungere sibi benevo- 


Sratiate one’s self with any body, alicui ju- 
cundum esse velle; apud aliquem gratio- 
sum esse velle (e. g., apud tribules ‘BUOS) ; 


rere: the art of ingratiating one’s ew: 
artificium colligende gratie (for Syn 


VOR, 3.). 
INGRATITUDE, animus ingratus: 
mus beneficioram immémor (as wor 
ter): crimen ingrati animi (as crime with 
which one is chargeable). [3° Not ingra- 
ne and ingratitudo. J detest ingratitude, 
ingrati animi crimen-horreo (Cic., Att., 9, 
2 As § 2): to be guilty of ingratitude, in- 
grati animi crimen subire (after Cic., Att. 
9, 2, 4 § 2): to show ingratitude for fa- 
vors received, pro beneficiis meritam debi- 
tamque gratiam non referre: J know no 
a tugratitude, nihil cognovi ingra- 


OINGREDIENTS, elementa alicujas rei: 
res, ex quibus conflatur et efficitur, ali- 
quid (Cic., Of., 1, 4, 14): res, quibus ali- 
quid continetur, or in quibus aliquid posi- 
tum est (of which or in which any thing 
consists ; cf. Cic., OF, 1, 9, 2, and 35, 126): 
but the word is mostly omitted. Some dry 





| Inventive clever- | 


| 
Sil- | 


alicujus favorem, or benevolentiam sibi | 
a or colligere ; gratiam inire ab | 


lentiam alicujus aliqua re: to wish to in- | 


alicujus benevolentiam captare ; alicujus | 
gratiam aucupari; alicujus favorem quz- | 


of gratia, favor, benevolentiam, vid. Fa- | 


INGULF, vorare: devorare (e. g., aque 
devorant terras). 
INHABIT. To inhabit a place, habitare 
(in) loco (to have one’s residence any where; 
_habitare, inhabitare locum are not 
_ : colere, incolere locum oe 
sett in “@ place) : tenére, obtinére (to 
possess places, countries, &c.). To inhabit 
the from front part of a building, primum locum 
edium tenére: to ar eepou regan 


tissime (Ctc.; also impersonal ly, vico- 
rum, quibus frequenter habitabatur, 
2, 62,4; opposed to not at all mahabivedy, 
desertus (of countries, places). 
INHABITABLE, habitabilis. 
ety egg ad incdla (inhabitant ; op- 
posed to citizen, Cic.,. Of, 1, 34, pérouxos, 
Sor which Nepos uses sessor) : 
(the tenant ; opposed - owner of the house, 
| dominus, Cic., Phil, 2, 41, ctvoixos) = cold- 
| nus ( farmer ; opposed to land-owner, Cic., 
Cac., 32; something like Sis ; and also in- 
| kabitant fa colony, adxotxos : it is only im 
poetry that it is used for “ inhabitant” gen- 
erally): civis (citizen, who, as such, pos- 
| seases civil rights, &c.; opposed to pere- 
grinus): habitator (general term for one 
| sho dwells in a country, &c.) : homo (espe 
cially in plural, homines, when “inkabit- 
ants” is used for “ men,” “ persons ;” €. 2, 
hee regio multos alit homines). The tn- 
| —— of a Cg oppidi incdla, oppida- 
us (esp d to 
| fa village) : "iahabhent of a bern in- 
| cola vici; Vicanus: paganus (especially as 
ae “inhabitant of a city”): inkab- 
itant of a province, provincialis: the frst 
inkabitants of Britaln, qui initio Britanni- 
am incoluerunt. ( ange 
INHALE, spiritu (spirando) ducere . 
spiritu haurire. To erhale and tnhale, an- 
hélitum reddere ac per vices recipere: 
to ree and exhale, animam attrahere ac 
INHARMONIOUS. Vid. Dissonant- 
INHERE, inhzrére (alicui rei; ad ali- 
| quid [to it}, in aliqua re): inherescere 
| (alicui rei or in aliqua re). Vid. CLEavE 
| To. 
INHERENT, Proprius: in alicujus rei 
4 positus: cum re ipsa or cum rei 
natura conjunctus: ad rem ipsam or ad 
rei naturam pertinens (belonging to the 
nature of any thing as an essential part of 
it): penitus defixus ( firmly rooted in any 
thing ; e. g., @ failing or fault): innatus: 
in natura insitus (éunate ; inherent in our 
nature). Sometimes omnium, cujusvis may 
serve (e. g., the liability to err is inherent in 
human nature, cujusvis hominis est errare: 
cay things taherent tn any body, aliquid 
alicui inest proprium ; e. g., inest propri- 
us quibusdam decor, Quint. c% 3,12). An 
inkerent right, nature jus aliquod (Cic., 
Iegg., 1, 14, 4, jus naturale is the whale 
body or sum of natural rights). 
INHERIT, hereditate accipere (also fg- 
| uratively): to have inherited any thing, 
=) =| poser bees Sym aliquid, hereditate 
ssidére aliquid (to possess by heirship, 
| int in no other way): to inherit the whole 
| property, herédem ex asse (or ex libella) 
| esse: to inherit a large property from any 
aliquo: heredi- 








body, magna mihi venit ab 
tas: to inherit a half, herédem ease ex di 
| midia parte : to inherit a sixth, in sextante 
| esse: to inherit as much as ali the other 

| heirs together, capere tantundem, quan 
| tum omnes heredes (Cie., De Eaneoaete 2,19 
48): to inkerit @ portion, in partem he 
reditatis vocari; in hereditate partem ha- 
bére: both inherited equal shares, heredi- 
tas ad utrumque equaliter veniebat: to 
inherit an empire from one’s Sather, impe- 
rium a patre accipere: to Aave inherited 
@ surname from any body, nomen heredi- 
tarium habére ab aliquo: hatred, as it 
were, inherited, velut hereditate relictum 
odium : to inherit one’s father’s influence 
in paternas succedere opes. 

INHERITANCE, hereditas blasted 
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hewship, and the sum of the things belong- 


ing to the inheritance). Inheritance by 
will, hereditas ex testamento ; without a 
will, hereditas ab intestato (this is called 
legitima, the'lawful, necessary ; the former 
testamentaria ; all in the Jurisconsults) : 
an inheritance not yet entered upon, heredi- 
tas jacens: a common inheritance, heredi- 
tas communis: a@ joint inheritance, com- 
munis hereditas, quz ad utrumque equa- 
liter lege veniebat. J fiz one’s heart upon 
an inheritance, oculos hereditati adjicere; 
hereditatem perséqui: to receive an inher- 
ttance, hereditatem. conséqui or capere: 
I receive an inkeritance, hereditas mihi 
venit, obvénit; hereditas ad me venit or 
pervénit: to receive a rich inheritance, adi- 
pisci effertissimam hereditatem (Plaut., 
Capt., 4, 1,8); magna ac luculenta heredi- 
tas alicui obtingit: something comes to me 
by inheritance, hereditate mihi aliquid ve- 
nit 07 obvénit: to have part in an inherit- 
ance, habére partem in hereditate ; voca- 
riin partem hereditatis : to take possession 
of an inheritance, hereditatem adire, cer- 
nere, adire cernereque; cretionem capere 
(Plin., 2, 26, 24; figuratively): to decline, 
refuse aw inheritance, se abstinére he- 
reditate ; hereditatem omittere, repudiare 
(Jurisconsultt) : to claim and take posses- 
sion of an inheritance, hereditati se mis- 
cére or se immiscére (zb.) : to obtain, or to 
endeavor to obtain, an inheritance surrep- 
titiously, testamentum captare : to exclude 
any body from an inheritance, aliquem ex- 
cludere hereditate. 

nee via. Herr, HErress. 

INHIBIT, Vid. Prontpit, PRoHI- 

INHIBITION. ; BITION, 

INHOSPITABLE, inhospitalis (only of 
countries) : * non or parum hospitalis (ef 
persons); or * qui valde fugit hospites 
(after Cic., Tusc., 3, 11): * cujus domus 
‘hospitibus rarissime patet : * qui perpau- 
cos hospitio accipit. An inhospitable house, 
* domus quiz perpaucos hospites recipit. 

INHOSPITABLY, * parum hospitaliter 
(hospitaliter, Liv., Curt.).  ° 

INHOSPITALITY, inhospitalitas (Cic., 
Tuse., 3,11). ; 

INHUMAN, inhumanus: sometimes im- 
manis (natura): ferus. JN. ferus et im- 
manis: crudelissimus (savage, cruel, &c.). 
An inhuman punishment, supplicium ex- 
empli parum memoris legum humana- 


rum. 

INHUMANITY, inhumanitas : immani- 
tas (opposed to humanitas, Cic., Deiot., 12, 
32): crudelitas. JN. crudelitas inhumani- 
tasque. Such barbarous inhumanity, tam 
crudelis, tam immoderata inhumanitas 


(Cic.). 

INHUMANLY, inhumane: contra nat- 
ure legem. JN. inhumane contraque 
nature legem (e. g., facere): {53> inhu- 
maniter occurs only in the sense of “un- 
kindly,” &c.: crudelissime. 

INHUME, humare: humo tegere: in- 
humare (Plin.). 

INIMICAL. Vid. Hostiie. 

INIMITABLE, nemini imitabilis, or 
quod nulla ars (or nulla manus, nullus 
opifex) conséqui potest imitando. Homer 
imitated nobody, and is himself inimitable, 
neque ante Homérum, quem ille imitare- 
tur, neque post illum, qui eum imitari 
posset, inventus est (Vell.): Calamis made 
a chariot and pair that has hitherto re- 
mained inimitable, Calamis fecit bigas 
cum equis semper sine «#mulo expressis 
(Plin., 34, 8, 19). 

INIMITABLY, sine eemulo; or by cir- 
cumlocution with phrases in INIMITABLE. 
Sometimes divinitus (e. g., scribere). 

INIQUITOUS. Vid. WickEp, Unsust. 

INIQUITY. Vid. WickEpngEss, INsus- 


TICE. 

INITIAL, principium nominis (ef. Plau- 
tus, Trin., 4, 2, 7); or litera grandis, as 
capital letter. 

INITIATE, initiare (e. g., Baechicis, in 
the mysteries of Bacchus; sacrorum sol- 
-emnibus, tn the religious rites and usages, 
Just. 11, 7,14). To be initiated in litera- 
ture, science, &c., initiari literis, studiis, 
fic. (Plin. Ep., 5, 15,8; Quint., 1, 2, 20); 
titeris imbui or institui (Cic.). To initiate 
any boda a political affairs, or in the mys- 
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teries of public business, aliquem ad cu- 
ram reipublice admovére. : 

INITIATION, initiatio (post-classical, 
Appul.). By circumlocution with initiare, 
initiari. ‘ 

INJECT, infundere (medical technical 
term, malvas utilissime infundi,’ &c.) : 
clystére aliquid infundere (of a@ clyster, 
Plin.): dare in alvum (e. g., aqua datur 
in alvum, GCels.). {=> Not injicere. 

INJECTION, infusio: infusus,-ts (Plin., 
medical technical term) : (33> not injectio. 

INJUDICIOUS, nullius consilii: incon- 
sultus (of persons or things): imprudens 
(without prudence, foresight, &c.): stultus. 

INJUDICIOUSLY, inconsulte: stulte: 
*parum sapienter: male (él). 

INJUNCTION. Vid. CHarcE, Com- 
MAND. 

INJURE, injuriam alicui facere, inferre, 
injungere : injurid aliquem afficere (to in- 
flict @ wrong or injury upon): ottendere 
(to give offence, offend against propriety) : 
ledere: violare (hurt, injure, grieve, vez). 
To injure any body without provocation, 
injuria lacessere ; priorem ledere: to be 
injured, injuriam accipere or pati: to feel 
one’s self injured, injuriam factam putare; 
by any thing, aliquid in or ad contume- 
liam accipere. Vid. ro Hurt. 

INJURER, violator, &c. By circumlo- 
cution, qui ledit aliquem or aliquid; qui 
nocet alicui; qui injuriam facit, or infert 
alicui, &c. 

INJURIOUS. || Hurtful, damnosus, 
detrimentosus (that occasions injury or 
loss, detrimentum, Ces., B. G., 7, 33): ali- 
enus: adversus (not suitable, unfavora- 
ble, contrary): iniquus (unsuitable, unfa- 
vorable, of places and their situations ; then 
= unjust: to or for anu thing ; all with a 
dative). Food injurious to the stomach, 
cibi stomacho alieni ({g>> inimici és rath- 
er poetical). || Wrong ful, insulting, 
injuriosus (injuring, damaging): contu- 
meliosus (reviling, containing reproach- 
8). Injurious words, voces contumelio- 
s@; verborum contumelite (reproachful) : 
voces mordaces or aculeatw ; verborum 
aculei (vexing, grieving). Tv beinjurious, 
habére aliquid otfensionis (of a thing). 

INJURIOUSLY. || Hurtfully, vid. 
|| Wrong fully, insultingly, injurio- 
se (wrongfully, unjustly) : contumeliose 
(Cic., Quint., insultingly): male (ill, un- 
favorably): inique (unjustly). To speak 
tnjuriously of any body, alicujus laudibus 
obtrectare ; detrahere de alicujus fama. 

INJURY. || Unjust act, injuria (both 
that which I suffer and that which I in- 
flict): otfensio (an offending any body, 
and the offence itself) ; contumelia (insult- 
ing act). To suffer many injuries, multis 
injuriis affici: to protect any body from in- 
jury, aliquem prohibére injuria. (4° 
“ An injury inflicted by any body” is some- 
times alicujus injuria, and sometimes both 
the objective and attributive genitives are 
found together, veteres Helvetiorum in- 
jurie populi Romani (= “ the injuries in- 
flicted on the Roman nation by the Helve- 
tii.” The two genitives must be on differ- 
ent sides of the substantive): irreparable 
injuries, injurize insanabiles: to inflict an 
injury on any body, injuriam or contume- 
liam alicui facere ; injuriam alicui inferre 
or injungere: to load any body with inju- 
ries and insults, injurias contumeliasque 
imponere alicui (Cic.): to suffer an injury 
at any body's hands, injuriam accipere ab 
aliquo : to believe one’s self to have suffered 
an injury, *aliqua re se lwsum or viola- 
tum putare (to feel one’s self hurt by any 
thing): to pass over an injury, injuriam 
non insectari: to forgive an injury for 
any body’s sake, injuriam condonare alicui 
(Ces., B. G., 1, 20): to revenge an injury, 
injuriam perséqui or ulcisci. || Hurt, in- 
commodum (any contrary or prejudicial 
circumstance ; opposed to commodum) : 
damnum (loss, especially through fault or 
demerit ; opposed to lucrum): detrimen- 
tum (detriment, damage ; opposed to emol- 
umentum): fraus (any thing prejudicial 
on the part of another), Without injury, 
sine incommodo; sine damno; sine frau- 
de: without injury to your health, commo- 
do or sine incommodo valetudinis tue: 
without injury to your honor, sine immi- 
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nutione dignitatis tue: as far us can be 
done without injury tome, quod sine frau 
de mea fiat: to the injury of, cam incom- 
modo; cum damno; cum detrimento : ts 
my great injury, cum magno meo dam- 
no: to the great injury of the state, muxi- 
mo reipublice detrimento or incommodo 
(=> pessimo publico, Liv., 2, 1, is wnu- 
sual): Uf it can be done without injury to the 
whole (state), commodo reipublice facere 
si possint: to tend to the injury of, incom 
modo, 07 damno, or fraudi esse : to do ang 
thing to one’s own injury, aliquid incom 
modo suo facere: to suffer injury, imecom 
modum, or detrimentum capere, or acci- 
pere; damnum or detrimentum facere 
(f= but damnum pati is not good ; vid, 
TO SUFFER) : to suffer some injury, aliquid 
damni contrahere : to occasion injury to 
any body, incommodum alicui ferre or at- 
ferre; alicui damnum dare, or. apportare, 
or atterre; detrimentum alicui afierre, or 
inferre, or importare ; detrimentoaliquem 
afficere ; fraudem alicui ferre.- 
_ INJUSTICE. (a) Unjust proceed. 
ing, injustitia. (3) Unjust action, in 
juria: injuste factum.. 70 commit an in- 
justice, injuste facere ; injuriam facere. 

INK, v., * atramenti maculis aspergere 
(to spot with ink). 

INK, s., atramentum librarium or scrip- 
torium; or, from context, atramentum only. 
To dip one’s pen in the ink, intingere cala- 
mum (Quint., 10, 3,31). Indian ink, atra- 
mentum Indicum (Piin., 35, 6, *) Red 
ink, encaustum (purple ink used by the 
later emperors); * liquor ruber scribendo 
factus. 

INKLING, Vid. Hint, IntrmaTiIon, 

INK-SPO'l,, atramenti macula. 

INK-STAND, atramentarium (* Vulg., 
Ezech., 9,-2). 

INLAND, mediterraneus (opposed to 
maritimus). An inland country, terra or 
regio mediterranea (opposed to terra or re 
gio maritima); mediterranea, -orum (op. 
posed to maritima). One who dwells in 
an inland district, homo mediterraneus 
(opposed to homo maritimus) ; plural, hom- 
ines mediterranei, and simply mediter- 
ranei: an inland lake, *lacus mediterra- 
neus: an inland town, oppidum mediter- 
raneum (opposed to oppidum maritimum); 
civitas mediterranea (the town with its ter- 
ritory ; opposed to civitas maritima), 

INLAY, distinguere (to variegate ; e. g., 
with silver and gold, argento auroque) : 
celare (with half-raised work ; e. g., shields 
with gold, scuta auro): tessellare (with 
small pieces of different-colored marble, 
&c.; i.e, to inlay with Mosaic work ; e. g. 
a floor, pavimentum; ef. Bremi, Suet., 
Cas., 46). A floor of inlaid work, pavi- 
mentum tessellatum et sectile ; walls, pa- 
rietes vermiculatis crustis. IJniaid work, 
opus intestinum (Plin., 16, 42, 82: one 
who makes such, intestinarius, Cod. Theod., 
13, 4, 2). 

INLAYING, opus intestinum (Plin., 16, 
42, 82). Vid. Mosarc. 

INLET, aditus (to any thing, ad aliquid; 
also figuratively): accessus (rare): intro- 
itus (in aliquid, properly and figuratively): 
fauces (narrow iniet): ostium (into a har- 
bor, &c.). JN. introitus atque ostium (e. 
g., portiis) : os (mouth; e. g., into a cave, 
spectis). 

IN LIEU OF. Vid. INsTEApD oF. 

INLY. Vid. INwarD;y. 

INMATE, inquilinus (the proper word, 
opposed to dominus, Cic. ; and also = ah ia 
eundem colit focum, Fest., p. 79, Lind.). 

INMOST, intimus (e. g., venter, sacra- 
rium, &c.). The inmost part, intima pars; 
intima, 2. plural. 

INN. Vid. Dict. of Antigg., 208: dever- 
sorium (any house of reception on @ jour- 
ney, whether one’s own property, or that of 
one’s friends, or of inn-keepers) : hospiti- 
um (an inn for the reception of strangers): 
caupona (a tavern kept by a publican. 
These three afforded lodging as well as 
food: taberna, popina, ganea furnished 
‘food only, like restaurateurs: taberna, for 
the common people, as eating-houses ; po- 
pina, for gentlefolks and gourmands, like 
ordinaries ; ganea, for voluptuaries, Did.) ; 
also, taberna deversoria (Plaut.) ; taberna 
cauponia (Ulp.). A room at an inn, * con 


- INNO 
_ lave deversorii. Zo put up at an inn, in 





naturalis insita in animis nostris in- 
est (Cic.). -Innate ideas; vid. “innate 
Norron(s).”. . 


INNER, interior (¢. g., edium pars, spa- 
tium, &c.)... The inner man, interior homo 
é., his soul, life, &c.; Plaut., Asin., 3,3, 


IN-KEEPER, caupo: stabularius (who 
takes in horses to bait ; the lowest kind of 
inn-keeper).. To be an inn-keeper, 6 


nam or artem cauponiam exercére (Ulp., 


cerity). 


 picion ; vid. commentators on Cas., B. G., 

4, 2). lhe &c., ones adie 
legrity, purity of life, in general): pudici- 
fia: pudor: castitas (chasteness). JN. in- 
tegritas pudicitiaque: to lose one’s inno- 
cence, pudicitiam amittere. 

INNOCENT. || Without guilt, innd- 
cens (doing no harm, general term ; also 
of things ; e. g., letter, epistola, cibus, san- 

is; then of him who does not do any 
wrong, or has no share in a crime): in- 
Vacuus or carens (gut 


atively, simple, that 
meaning ; of things; 
e. g., verba; cf. Bremi, Suet., Tib., 61). To 
be innocent, extra noxiam esse ; extra cul 
pam esse; culpa vacuum esse; culpdca 
rére: to be innocent of any thing, inson 
tem esse alicujus rei (e.g. consilii publi 
ei, of a resolution taken by the people; as 
Liv., 34, 32). || Chaste, &., integer (of 
@ pure life, in general): pudicus “~adest). 
castus a rebus venereis, or simpy castus. 
JN. castus et integer. 

INNOCENT, s._ Vid. Ipror. 

INNOCENTLY, integre: pudice: cas- 
te. JN. pure et caste; caste integreque : 
innocenter (e. g., vivere, Quint., post-Au- 


gustan). 

INNOCUOUS. Vid. Harmirss (of 
things), 

INNOCUOUSLY, Vid. Harmressty. 

INNOVATE, novare (with accusative ; 
multa, aliquid, &c.): res novare, or no- 
vare absolutely (“to introduce political 
changes :” [>= innovare late; e. g., plu- 
rima innovare, Pomp., Dig. 1, 2, 2, fin.). 
Vid. “to make Innovations,” and To 


CHANGE. 

INNOVATION, aliquid novi: res nova. 
To make an innovation, aliquid novi affer- 
re; novare aliquid; mutationem or com- 

* mutationem facere; in any thing, alicu- 
jus rei; *nova instituere (of political in- 
novations) : to introduce innovations, 
novare multa; multa nova afferre : te in- 
troduce innovations in. the administration 
of justice, morem novorum judiciorum in- 

ucere in rempublicam (Cic., Rab. Post., 
419) : who was the first to introduce this in- 
novation ? quis hoc primum induxit? (e. 
g., in our habits, iA mores nostros, Cic,): 
fot to make any innovations in language, 
Re quid nove dicamus (Auct. Her.). 
~ INNOVATOR, by circumlocution with 


aliquam devertere (Cic.): an 
taberna i 
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novare (e. g., in language, qui verba no- 
vat), or *qui yetera omnia usitata 


) atque 
mutat, or mutare vult (velit, &c.): [> 
refers to 


rerum novarum. cupidus, &c., 


political inn 
INNOXIOUS. 
INNOXIOUSLY. 
INNOXIOUSNESS. Vid. 


NEss. 
INNUENDO. Vid. Hinr.. 
INNUMERABLE, innumerabilis: innu- 
merus (of which the latter is the poetical 
and choice expression, like “ numberless,” 
dvipiOpos ; innumerabilis, a prosaic and 
usual expression, like innumerable, avapi@- 


pyros). 
INOCULATE, inserere. To inoculate 
for the small- * varidlas inserere. 


por, 
INOCULATION, * insitio.. Inoculation 
‘or the smalt- 


0 

INOFFENSIVE, prebus (that may be 
approved of ; opposed to malus): hones- 
tus (honorable; opposed to turpis): inof- 
Jensive conduct, mores probi; morum 


probitas. 
INOFFENSIVELY, by circumlocution. 
INORDINATE. Vid. lbrmopEraTe. 
INORDINATELY. Vid. braopeRratE- 


Ly. : 
INORGANIC BODIES, corpora nulla 
cohzrendi natura (cf. Cic., N. D., 2, 32, 


mentum lapidis ; 
&c.): inanima : inanimata (plural oe tt 
tive = inanimate ; of wider meaning than 
“tnorganic’). 

INQUEST, questio mortis alicujus or 
de morte alicujus. To ho:d an inquest, 
questionem mortis alicujus habére (Cic., 
Rosc. Am., 12) ; ionem de morte al- 
icujus habére (Cic., Cluent., 64); de occi- 
so homine querere (Cic.); querere de 
morte alicujus (Cic., Rosc. Am., 41): to 

to hold an inquest, questionem ia- 
stituere de morte alicujus (Cic., Cluent., 
64). Jt is only in the case of a sudden 
death that an inquest is held, tantum subi- 
: mors in questionem venit (Quint., 7, 

15). 

INQUIETUDE. Vid. Commorton. 

INQUIRE, &c. Vid. Enquire. 

INQUISITION, quzstio (general term, 
a@ judicial trial): * questie de fide Chris- 
tiana habita (a religious inguisition, as in 


pee) : * quesitores fidei (the inquisitors | 


2s) : to hold an inquest against any 
body, questionem habére de aliquo or in 


Nau 
INQUISITIVE. Vid. Cunrovs. 
INQUISITIVENESS. Vid. Curtosrry. 
INQUISITORS, * quasitores fidei. 
INROAD. || Hostile incursion, in- 
cursio: irruptio. Yo make an inread, in- 
cursionem or irruptionem facere. To 
make incursions, incursiones hostiliter fa- 
Cere: to prevent the incursions of the ene- 
my, prohibére hostem ab incursionibus 
(Ces.): he promised to make no incursions 
into their territory, eorum fines se non vi- 
olaturum — (Ces.). || IopRopPR. 
Encroachment, attack (vid), immi- 
nutio alicujus rei (a lessening of it ; e. g., 
ignitatis).. To make inroads on any thing, 
Violare aliquid (e. g., jus); violare atque 
imminuere (e. g., officium, jus, &c.). To 
make an inr on one of the people's im- 
memorial privileges, quod populi semper 
proprium fuit ..: imminuere, or mutare 
INSANE, vecors: insanus : mente cap- 
tus: delirus [Syn. in Map]: fo be insane, 
insanire : mente captum esse: mentis er- 
rore affectum esse: delirare: to become 
insane, mente capi or alienari: mentis er- 
rore affici. 
INSANITY. _ Vid. Mapness. 
INSATIABLE, insatiabilis : inexplebi- 
lis ly and figuratively; e. g., sto- 
machus ; cupiditas, avaritia) : insatura- 
bilis (properly ; e. g.. paunch, abdémen). 
An insatiable love of reading, \ezendi avid- 
itas (vid. Cic., Fin., 3, 2,7; also, Goerenz. 
and Orell. on the spurious and unnecessa- 
Ty addition of *inexhausta”). 
INSA LENESS, insatiabilis or in- 
explebilis cupiditas (insatiable desire) : in- 
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.Satiabilis avaritia (insatiable avidity or av- 
A : ses oud inattiolili 


orice): 
INSATIABLY, insatiabiliter Au 
gustan, Plin., Tac., and ¢ Lucr.): cum in- 
eupiditate.(Cic. ; improperly). 
Ey Seeebaaneiip merenin alana es 
Fre; never in 
Cic., Arch., 2, 26, some MSS. have in illis 


burg adopts (against Matth, Klotz, &c.}, 
without Pe ange 2+ wentuie 


monumentis nomen suum 


> elogium tu- 
muio): incidere (= “to cut. into,” any 
thing on brass, aliquid in. 2s or in ere: 
more common than insculpere; bath)Cic. ; 


-in aliqua re, the more common; in colum- 


na znea, in tabula, in sepulero, &c). « In- 
scribed in very large letters, maximis lite 
ris ineisus (e. g., in basi statuarum). _ {] Int 
PRoPR. To inscribe on the mind, inscribe- 
re aliquid in animo (e. g., orationes, Cie.) : 
insculpere aliquid in mentibus ( Gic.; of a 
natural belief written on our hearts by 
To inscribe a bo ok to any body ; vid. * To 
Depicate @ book to any body.”..|jTo 
inscribe a mathematical figure in 
another, inscribere or includere (in ali- 
qua re). 

INSCRIPTION, inscriptio: index (both 
general terms; e. g., of a book, picture, 
statue): titulus (= the former; then, es- 


guns: he had this inscription carved on the 
statue, in statua (so in sepulero, &c.): in- 
scripsit: to have an inscription cut on 
stone, epigramma or carmen in lapide in- 
sculpere: an inscription carved in stone, 
epigramma (carmen, or monumentum lit- 
erarum) in lapide insculptum. 

INSCRUTABLE. Vid. UnsEarcHa- 
BLE. 

INSECT, insectum : bestidla (litile ani- 


INSECURE... | Not to be passed 
without danger (e. g., road), in 
To render insecure, infestum reddere or 
habére (general term): infestare latroci- 
niis (to render unsafe by robberies ; e. g,.a@ 
district, &c.) : infestare latrociniis ac pree- 
dationibus (Sy piracy; e. g., the sea): to 
be insecure, infestari latrociniis (of high 
roads, &c.). || Not well kept, intutus 
(e. g., town, camp). || Not standing 
Sirm, rye (properly; 9f what can 
not stand fast ; e. g., gradus, incessus, st 
walk) : lubricus ( properly ; cleemanenen 
people may easily fail; then, figuratively, 
where one may easily make a mistake; e. g., 
ratio defensionis) : also, JN. instabilis.et 
lubricus (e. g., step, gradus): lubricus. at- 
que instabilis (e. g., ground, solum): in- 
certus (figuratively, uncertain, relating ta 
cases where one does not know. how one 
stands, or how any thing may turn out, 
precaribus ; of things; e. g., hope, spes; 
times, tempora,; situation, res); also, IN, 
lubricus atque incertus (e. g.,. age, etas): 
infidus (figuratively, that oné can not trust 
or rely upon; e. g, friend, good faith, 
promise). 
INSECURITY, by cércumlocution (a) 
with *infestus” (e. g. itinera TT hia vie 
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infeste, the insecurity of the high roads, 
caused by robbers): from the insecurity of 
the high roads, I experience great delay in 
receiving parcels, &c., propter latrocinia, 
omnia tardissime perferuntur (Cic., Fam., 
2,9, 1): from the insecurity of the sea, la- 
trociniis ac predationibus infestato mari: 
(8) with “intutus;” e. g., castra intuta (the 
insecurity of the camp): urbs intuta (of the 
town). 

INSENSATE, amens: demens (szffer- 
ing from the want of one’s understanding 
or reason ; the former if temporary only, 
the latter if lasting ; and also of whatever 
betrays that absence of good sound sense ; 
e. g., plan, consilium, ratio): insanus (not 
right in one’s head, insane; e. g., homo; 
and also of what displays that degree of in- 
sanity ; e. g., cupiditas) : furiosus (raging, 
furious ; also of abstract objects ; e. g., cu- 
piditas) : ineptus (inept, absurd, silly; of 
persons and things). To entertain an in- 
sensate desire of any thing, ad insaniam 
concupiscere aliquid. 

INSENSIBILITY, torpor (properly, 
numbness): durus animus (improperly, a 
mind insusceptible of gentle affections, 
&c.): lentitudo : lentus animus (¢mproper- 
ly, indifference to offences, phlegmatic dis- 
position) : indolentia (insensibility to pain). 

INSENSIBLE, sensu carens (properly, 
fog? in Lact. 1, 11, extr., and elsewhere, 
insensibilis): torpidus (properly, stiff with 
cold, numb, without feeling): durus (im- 
properly; hard, inhumane): lentus (im- 
properly, with reference to taking offence ; 
phlegmatic). To be insensible, sensu ca- 
rére; sensibus alienatum esse (properly) : 
to be insensible to any thing, aliquid non 
sentire (not to feel it); aliquid non acci- 
pere or suscipere (not to receive it: e. g., 
consolation) ; non tangi aliqua re (not to 
be touched or affected by it); lente ferre 
aliquid (to bear it with sluggish indiffer- 
ence). Iam become quite indifferent to pain, 
callum obduxi dolori; animus ad dolo- 
rem obduruit : to grow insensible to any 
evil from long acquaintance with it, assue- 
tudine mali efferare animum: any body 
is ingensible to the gentler feelings of our 
nature, nullus in aliquo sensus humani- 


tatis. 

INSENSIBLY. Vid. Grapuatty. 

INSEPARABLE, inseparabilis (post- 
Augustan) : indissolubilis (indissoluble) : 
individuus (not to be divided ; Syn. in IN- 
DIVISIBLE). An inseparable friend, ami- 
cus fidissimus : to be inseparable from any 
thing, ab aliqua re separari, secerni, di- 
velli non posse (SYN. in TO SEPARATE] : 
to be inseparable, ab aliquo divelli non pos- 
se; ab alicujus latere non discedere (not 
to move from any body’s side ; both of per- 
sons): alicui perpetuum esse (to be insep- 
arable from any body, never leave him; e. 
g., fever). ; 

INSEPARABLY, by circumlocution. In- 
separably connected, res sic innex ut sep- 
arari non possint (Cels., 5, 1). 

INSERT, inserere alicui rei or in ali- 
quid: includere alicui rei or in aliquid 
dto insert in writing as an episode; e. g., 
a speech in a letter, orationem epistole or 
in epistolam): interponere (to cite or say 
between): supplére (to fill up what was 
wanting): indere alicui rei or in aliquid 
(to put in; also, to insert in writing): in- 
tigere alicui rei or in aliquid: detigere in 
aliquid or in aliqua re (to fiz in; detigere, 
in a perpendicular direction) : immittere 
alicui rei or in aliquid: demittere in ali- 
quid (to let in, sink in; demittere, in a 
perpendicular direction) : includere in al- 
iqua re (lo inlay in any thing ; as, em- 
blemata in scyphis ; then to insert in a 
woritten composition ; as, orationem in epis- 
tolam or aliquid orationi suv). 

INSERTION, quod inseritur: inser- 
tum: interpositum (general term; that 
which is inserted): suppositum : supposi- 
ticlum : subditicium (an interpolation, 
something not genuine). To send any 
body a work again with many insertions 
and alterations, mittere scriptum ad ali- 
quem (retractatius et) crebris locis incul- 
eatum et refectum (Cic., Att.. 4, 16, 3). 

INSIDE, adv. and prep., intus (aithin ; 
also after verbs of motion; quo simul at- 
que oe ey itum, Cas., B. C., 3,36): in- 





INSI 


tra (preposition within ; e. g., intra mu- 
ros): in (with ablative “ in”). 

INSIDE, s., pars interior: partes inte- 
riores: interiora, -um (plural adj.). The 
inside of a house, pars interior zdium. 

INSIDIOUS, insidiosus (ensnaring ; ly- 
ing in wait to ensnare or entrap; of per- 
sons, and also of things; e. g., verba, Cic.): 
dolosus (tricky): subddélus (not Cic. ; ani- 
mus, Sall.; oratio, Ces.; lingua, Ov.) : 
fraudulentus (deceitful). Insidious ques- 
tions, captios interrogationes, 

INSIDIOUSLY, insidiose, -issime (both 
Cic.) : subddle (Cic.): dolose: fraudulen- 
ter: fallaciter. Vid. DECEITFULLY. 

INSIGHT, cognitio (clear knowledge, al- 
icujus rei). To have an insight into any 
thing, prudenter intelligere aliquid (of @ 
thorough intelligent knowledge): plane vi- 
dére aliquid (to see it clearly). To give 
one an insight into any thing, patefacere 
aliquid alicui. He gave me an insight into 
his plans, denudavit mihi consilium suum 

Liv.). 

INSIGNIFICANCE, levitas. 

INSIGNIFICANT, levis: mediocris : 
minutus : exiguus: parvus, or parvus 
dictu: infirmus. JN. exiguus et infir- 
mus: levis et infirmus (opposed to gravis 
et sanctus): nullus. [Syn. in INconsrp- 
ERABLE.] An insignificant person, vir 
or homo mediocris (of ordinary calibre) ; 
homo neque honore neque nomine illus- 
tris; homo ignobilis ov obscurus: even an 
insignificant person, etiam levis persona 
(e. g., nomen imperii etiam in levi perso- 
na pertimescitur). Vid. INCONSIDERA- 
BLE, UNIMPORTANT. 

INSINCERE, blandus (soft-spoken, &e - 
e. g., friend, amicus; opposed to verus am- 
icus, Cic.): fucatus: fucosus (varnished 
over, as it were, to look fairer than it really 
is; the former of things, the latter of per- 
sons or things ; vicinia non fucosa; fuco- 
se amicitiw, Cic.). JN. fucatus et simu- 
latus (opposed to sincerus et verus, Cic.) : 
falsus (false ; not open-hcarted): infidus 
(that can not be trusted ; e. g., amicus) : 
fallax: fraudulentus: dolosus : subddlus 
(Syn. in DECEITFUL]: tectus: occultus 
(dark, reserved ; entertaining some -con- 
cealed purpose, &c.). JN. occultus et tec- 
tus (close, reserved) ; astutus et occultus 
(crafty and designing, Cic.). Insincere 
declarations or professions, verba sine fide 
jactata. How insincere you are! ut falsus 
es animi! (Ter.). 

INSINCERELY, simulate (opposed to 
ex animo), or ficte et simulate: blande: 
dolose: mala fide: fallaciter (Cic.). 

INSINCERITY, fraus (deceit ; opposed 
to veritas, Cic., Lel., 24,89): ambigua tides 
(Liv., 6, 2): ingenium ambiguum (Plin., 
not trustworthy): intidelitas (wnfaithful- 
ness; where fidelity or truth is justly ex- 
pected ; friendships, quarum infidelitatem 
extimescebat ; infidelitatis suspicionem 
sustinére, Ces., B. C., 2, 33): *ingenium 
parum simplex (apertum, ingenuum, 
&c.). Heis made up of insincerity, nihil 
apparet in eo ingenuum; ex fraude totus 
constare videtur. Vid. DecE1T, Dissim- 
ULATION. 

INSINUATE, TRANS. To insinvate one’s 
self, irrépere in, &c. (properly and figura- 
tively); arrépere; into any thing, alicui 
rei or ad aliquid: subrépere, obrépere ; 
with any body, alicui (properly and figu- 
ratively ; with the idea of what is gradual 
and imperceptible): se insinuare; in or 
between, &c., in or inter, &c. (to penetrate 
any where through curves and windings, 
properly and figuratively ; e. g., inter tur- 
mas equitum; in alicujus familiaritatem) : 
vice insinnates itsclf under the name of vir- 
tue, vitia nobis obrépunt sub virtutis nom- 
ine (Sen. Ep., 45, 6): an evil insinuates 
itself, malum se insinuat: @ vice insinu- 
ates itself, vitium subrépit. To insinuate 
one's self into any body's good graces, ir- 
répere in alicujus mentem, arrépere ali- 
cujus animo, influere in alicujus animum, 
ad alicujus amicitiam arrepere (figura- 
tiveiy, to insinuate one's self into any 
body's friendship, &c.), Dlanditiis et as- 
sentationibus alicujus amicitiam colligere 
or in alicujus consuetudinem se immer- 
gere; blanditiis et assentationibus alicujus 
benevolentiam sibi adjungere (after Cic., 





INSO 
Muren., 20, 41); blanditiis influere in au- 
res alicujus (these, of course, with refer- 
ence to deceitful methods) ; insinuare se in 
alicujus familiaritatem (by tortuous meth- 
ods); gratiam sibi parére apud aliquem 
(general term, to make one’s self liked by 
any body): to endeavor to insinuate one's 
self into any body's favor, assentatiuneula 
aucupari alicujus gratiam ; locum gra- 
tie apud aliquem querere: insinuating, 
blandus. || 7'o infuse gradually (e. 
g., doctrines, notions), instillare alicui ali- 
quid (Hor. Ep., 1, 8, 16; Sen., Benef., 6, 
16; but probably quite allowable in prose 
Cicero uses restillare : que [literee} mihi 
quiddam quasi animule restillarunt, Att., 
9,7,1). ||To make an insinuation; 
vid. To Hint. : : 

INSINUATING, blandus: suavis. Jn- 
sinuating manners, suavitas. In an in- 
sinuating manner, blande. 

INSINUATION, signiticatio (i. e., que 
plus in suspicione relinquit, quam po- 
situm estin oratione, Auct., Her., 4, 53, 67; 
desiderat illam plus quam dixeris signiti- 
cationem ; id est &udaciv, Quint., 9, 2, 3). 
To make an insinuation against any body, 
oblique perstringere aliquem ; sometimes 
designare aliquem oratione (to make it felt 
that he is the person meant ; cf. Cas., B. G., 
1,18): no one has ever made the most covert 
insinuation against my honor, whom, &c., 
nemo unquam me tenuissima suspicione 
perstrinxit, quem, &c. (Cic., Sull., 16). 

INSIPID. || Propr.; with reference 
to taste; nihil sapiens (having no taste, 
tasteless ; [>3P* insipidus only very late): 
non conditus (wzseasoned, not made pal- 
atable by seasoning ; [O3> not incondi- 
tus): voluptate carens (affording 20 pleas- 
ure or enjoyment). To ve insipid, nibil 
sapere; sapore carére ; voluptate carére. 
||Wanting raciness, &c., insulsus: in- 
ficetus (having no poignancy of wii, spir- 
it, &c.): absurdus (that does not ring, as it 
were; gives nosound). JN. ineptus etab- 
surdus : * qui nullum habet succum neque 
sanguinem (after succus ille et sanguis 
... oratorum fuit, Cic., Brut., 9,36; habe- 
at tamen succum aliquem oportet, &c.). 

INSIPIDITY, prorr., by circumlocu- 
tion with the adjectives; e. g., insipidity of 
the dishes, cibi voluptate carentes. || Want 
of raciness, &c., insulsitas: absurditas, 
Syn, in INSIPID. 

INSIPIDLY, sine sapore (properly) : in- 
sulse: absnrde: inepte: inficete (with ref- 
erence to wit, works of taste, &c.). 

INSIST. || J'o insist upon a per- 
son’s doing so and so, alicui instare 
(with infinitive =“ to insist on being al- 
lowed to do something,” instat poscere re- 
cuperatores: with ut, ne; tibi instat Hor- 
tensius, ut eas in consilium, Cic.): urgé- 
re aliquem (to press any body ; mostly ab- 
solutely ; with ut, Asin. Poll. ap. Cic., 
Fam., 10, 32, 4, ursit me... ut legionem 
trigesimam mitterem sibi). JN. instare 
et urgére (absolutely = “to insist upon 
it”). Inot only ask, but insist upon being 
told, what the nature of the charge is, posco 
atque adeo fiagito crimen (i. e., demand 
it importunately, Cic.). Often exigere al- 
iquid only: to insist on being told the truth, 
exigere veritatem ; on receiving longer 
letters, longiores literas exigere. To tn- 
sist upon any thing, instare de ali- 
qua re: urgére aliquid: postulare aliquid 
(to demand it emphatically). To insist upon 
the payment of a debt, debitum consectari 
or exigere: to insist upon one’s rights, de 
jure suo non decedere, Sometimes passive 
impersonal ; if itbe insisted upon, si inste- 
tur (sc. ab aliquo, Liv.). 

INSNARE, Vid. ENSNARE. 

INSOLENCE, insolentia: intemperan- 
tia: intemperies (unrestrained, insolent 
carla s 

INSOLENT, insdlens : superbus: arré- 
gans. (Syn. in ARROGANT.) JN. insolens 
et superbus. 7'o become insolent, insolen- 
tem tieri; insolenter or insolentius se ef- 
ferre or gerere; intumescere (Plin.): in 
solescere (Sall., after Cato; Tac., Just.) : 
superbire, &c.; magnos spiritus or mag- 
nam arrogantiam sibi sumere. To be in- 
solent, insolentem esse ; inani superbid 
tumére, &c.: to make any body insolent, 
aliquem superbum or insolentem facere, 


Vid. 
- INSOLENTLY, insolenter: superbe: 
Tranter. 


: in a 
en eee. 
i Giquari, resolvi, disciiti) non pos- 


INSOLVABLE. (= inenplicable), inex- 

i or difficilis et inexplicabilis (e. 
§ Tes, Cvc.); insolubilis (Quént.) ; or 
circumlocution with solvi non posse (sol- 


vere captiosa, senigmata, . )- 
INSOLVENCY.’ by circumlocution with 


ad solvendum. To take an oath that he is 
insolvent, bonam copiam ejurare ( Cic., 
Fam., 9, 16,7). Vid. BANKRUPT. 
INSPECT, imspicere aliquid (also, to in- 
Se ee —_ 


Ronee 10, 3, arma, viros, equos) : ——— 
cere (dvaytyviéoxery, to acquire an insigi 
into poy thing. to read pag chin, in order 
to make one’s self accurately acquainted with 
tts contents; e. g., literas; vid. Bremi, Nep., 
., 4,3): recensére: recensum alicujus 
agere (to go through one by one, to inform 
one’s self of the number, &c.; an army, 
the cavalry, Senate, &c.); also, recensére 
et numerum inire (Ces.). To inspect the 
Sibylliné books, libros Sibyllinos adire (to 
in order to consult them). 

INSPECTION, cura (the general man- 
agement of any thing ; wrarii, pu 
operum, viarum): custodia (the 
keeping any thing ; the charge of it). IN. 
cura custodiaque. Any body receives the 
nei of the treasury, cura wrarii tran- 
sit in ali 


placed 
(who is to see that any task is ‘ormed 
giveann 


stinctus or inflatus divinus : instinctus in- 
flatusque divinus: instinctus ae 
divinus: coelestis mentis instinctus : men- 
tis incitatio et permotio divina: mentis 
incitatio et motus: inflammatio animi et 
afflatus quidam furoris (the inspiration of 
@ god; the last in ahigher degree). 
see into futurity by inspiration, furentem 
futura prospicere: to foretell'the future by 
inspiration, aliquo instinctu inflatuque fu- 
tura prenunciare: to compose poetry un- 
der inspiration, ccelesti apiece mentis 
instinctu carmina fundere: poetic inspira- 
tion, inflammatio animi et quidam afflatus 
quasi furoris (Cic., De Or., 2, 96, 194). 
INSPIRE. || Propr., alicujus mentem 
divino afflatu or alicujus animum divino 
instinctu concitare: to be inspired, spiritu 
divino tangi; divino quodam spiritu in- 
fiari; divino instinctu concitari. || Fie. 
To render highly excited, excitare: 
incendere: inflammare (general terms, to 
raise one’s mind, to inflame): letitia or 
gaudio perfundere: totum ad se conver- 
tere et rapere (to gratify to the utmost, to 
charm, enrapture). To be inspired, mentis 
viribus excitari; ardore aliquo inflamma- 
ri atque incitari: to be inspired with joy, 
totum in letitiam effusum esse; beatum 
esse omnibus letitiis (to be quite entranced 
with joy, Cacil. ap. Cic., Fin., 2,4, 13): to 
pares like an inspired person, orationem 





INST 


ad sensus motusque animorum inflam- 
mandos rere hs stone tre 
vinum ingenium facit is f: 
soe) wae with any woe por foe 
i aliquid (to instill, infuse into body ; 

i ¢ : im ope oe 


with eagerness for battle, aliquem alacrio- 
rem ad pugnandum efficere (of a circum- 
stance, &c.; vid. Ces., B. G., 3, 24): to be 
inspired with a desire of fighting, magna 
alacritas studiumque pugnandi magnum 
alicui injectum est: to be inspired with 
Fresh courage, accédit mihi animus; alac- 
riorem fieri (> not animari, although in 
Tac., Germ., 29, 3, it is= ferociores reddi). 

INSPIRED, divino spiritu inflatus or 


:harees tangi (Liv.) ; 


||\Juspired with any thing, impletus 
aliqua re (filled with any thing ; e. g., spe 
animoque) : incensus aliqua re (inflamed, 
kindled ; e. g., amore, officio). 

INSPIRIT, animum alicui addere or fa- 
cere: aliquem or alicujus animum erigere. 
To feel inspirited, se or animum suum eri- 
gere: any body ts inspirited by any thing, 
aliqua re animus alicui accedit (Cic.) or 
augetur (Ces.). 

INSTABILITY. Vid. UNsteaprness: 

instabilitas is post-Augustan, Plin. 

INSTABLE, instabilis (classical, but not 
Ciceronian). Vid. UNsTEADY. 

INSTALL, constituere goon ae: 
nere: inatgurare (properly, with solemni- 
ties performed by tangas : *sollemni 
more munus alicui demandare. 

INSTALLATION, perhaps introitus, 
with genitive of the office ; in a priesthood, 
sacerdotii (Suet.). By circumlocution with 
* INSTALLMENT, 

L. T, pensio (@ payment). 

To pay by installments, certis pensionibus 
solvere pecuniam: certis diebus solvere 
pecuniam : in three, in equal installments, 
tribus pensionibus ; equis pensionibus: to 
pay down the frst installment at once, pri- 
mam pensionem presentem numerare. 

INSTANCE, v., nominare. J instanced 
several persons to whom this had happened, 
*complures nominavi, quibus id accidis- 
set, or (a @ happy occurrence) contigis- 


set (Muret.). 
INSTANCE, s. || Ezample, exem- 
lum: specimen. [Vid. ExamPLe.] 


For instance, exempli causa or gra- 
tid: ut exemplo utar (to take an instance, 
when an example of the thing meant, wheth- 
er it be historical or invented, is really 
quoted): verbi causé: verbi gratia (when 
&@ preceding expression is to be explained) : 
ut, Seen, Pope ees 12 0s Bro iae 
proposition, a si: case is added, to ex- 
plain what was said ; cf. Ces., B. C., 1, 2, 
in.): velut: veluti. Animals which are 
born on land, as, for instance, crocodiles, 
bestiz que gignuntur in terra, veluti croc- 
odili: even the gods waged wars, as, for 
instance, with the giants, dii quoque bella 
gesserunt, ut cum gigantibus. Sometimes 
vel is used in this sense ; raras tuas qui- 
dem sed suaves accipio literas; vel (as, 
Sor instance) quas proxime accepi, quam 
— &e. [Pract. Intr., ii., 542]: in 

is (among these; when one or several per- 
Sons are mentioned as particular examples 
of a general statement). 

INSTANT, adj. |j|Earnest, vehement, 
vehemens : impensus (both of entreaties). 
|| Immediate, presens (e. g., pena, Cic. ; 
mors, Flor.; auxilium, Cic.). Vid. Im- 
MEDIATE. 

INSTANT, s. Vid. INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

INSTANTANEOUS. Vid. lyoreprarTe. 

INSTANTANEOUSLY, puncto or mo- 
mento temporis: in vestigio temporis: e 
vestigio. [Vid. ImmepraTeLy.] Acting 
instantaneously, presens (of poison, med- 
icine, &c.) 





INST 
INSTANTLY. || Earnestls vche 


mently, vehementer: impense: 
etiam. Jn. vehementer etiam at- 


(of 
an installation into office by the augurs). 
To instate any body in an office, aliquem 
constituere in munere: to tnstate any body 
in any body's favor, apud aliquem aliquem 
in magna (maxima) gratia ponere ; alicu 


jus gratiam c 

INSTEAD OF, (1) Followed by a 
substantive; oi aay cay 
tive (in the place of any or any ‘ 
the one being substituted for the other) : 
vice or in vicem, with genitive (one being 
changed for the other): pro, with ablative 
(“for,” implying a relation or 
between the two things). To use saltpetre 
instead of salt, salig vice nitro uti: io send 
some cavalry instead of the legions, in vi- 


invitatus sum : he had called them Quirites 


with praise, 
age posset ad mortem duci, omni lau- 
e cumulatus est): (b) quum debeat or 
deberet (when the thing not done is what 
ought to be done, or to have been done; 
quum. deberet ad mortem duci, omni lau- 
de Gira est). (c) By ac I te €. & 
asi, were deserted, instead of [as was 
A deserted them 


[the Pi itani|, velut destituti, ac non 
qui ipsi ituissent) : (d) tantum abest, 
ut ... ut [contra] («hen the thing not done 
or notion rej is wholly i: le, com- 


en when the notions are opposed ; 


instead 

published on the opposite side of the ques- 
tion, I really am most anzious to see such 
@ one, tantum abest ut scribi contra nos 
nolimus, ut id etiam maxime optemus: 
the fear of a foreign enemy, instead of put- 
ting an end to those civil broils, 
rendered the tribunes more violent, tantum 
abfuit, ut civilia certamina terror exter- 
nus cohiberet, ut contra eo violentior 
potestas tribunicia esset, Liv., 6,31). (e) 
Nearly so, non modo non... . sed etiam 
(not only not... but even); non... sed 
(not ... but); adeo non (or nihil) .... ut 
(e. g., instead of restraining his anger, he 
openly asserted, &c., adeo non tenuit iram, 
ut....palam diceret, Lir., 8, 5): magis 
quam (rather than ; e. g., instead of terri- 
Sying, ithad enraged him, accenderat eum 
Magis quam terruerat): (f) with ablative 


spe (e. g., instead of flying, omissa 
uga). ‘ 
INSTEP, * rior. 
INSTIGATE, instigare (classical, but 


rare: te instigante, Cic.; Romanos in 
Hannibalem, Liv. ; in arma, Vell.). Vid. 
To Excite, To INcITE. 

INSTIGATED, instigatus (spurred on 
by an external power, by words, commands, 
: instinctus ree by an Toone 
and higher power, by inspiration, 
voice of the gods) : impulsus (émpelled ; e. 
g., tuis promissis). Vid. To Excire ; To 
INcITE. 

INSTIGATION, instigatio (Auct. Her., 
not Cic. or Ces.): impulsus: instinctus 
(ablative of the action; S¥n. ia Instr- 
GATE). By any body's instigation, aliquo 
instigante (Cic., Pis., 11); aliquo impel- 
lente; aliquo auctore or impulsore; ali- 
cujus impulsu or auctoritate; alicujus in- 
stinctu (Tac., Hist., 1, 70): by the instiga- 
tion of others (or another), alieno impulsu. 

INSTIGATOR, concitator (the stirrer 
Wag belli, tumultis, seditionis) : impulsor 
(Ae who impels to an bs ties suasor 


INST 


et impulsor <e.:g.; profectionis mez): 
auctor et impulsor (e.'g., sceleris illius) : 
stimulator (he who spurs any body on to 
@n action): instimulator (Cic., Dom., 5, 
13). JN. instimulator et concitator (e. g., 
seditionis, %b:): instinctor : instigator 
(both Tac:). Instigator and abettor, im- 
pulsor atque adjutor. 

INSTILL. || Propr., instillare. || Im- 
PROPR., instillare (doctrines, precepts, &c., 
Hor. Ep., 1, 8,16; Sen., Benef., 6, 16, extr. ; 
and, undoubtedly, permissible in prose, 
since Cicero has que [liter] mihi quid- 
dam quasi animul instillarunt; ad. restil- 
larunt: at all events, it may be used as Cic., 
Sen., 11, verba, preecepta, &c., menti at- 
que animo tamquam lumini oleum instil- 
lare) : imbuere aliquem aliqua re. 

INSTINCT, natura. By instinct, natur& 
duce: to become, as it were, an instinct, 
quasi in naturam verti: animals have their 
particular instincts, animalia habent suos 
impetus et rerum appetitus (Cic., Of., 2, 
3,11). A natural instinct, conciliatio na- 
ture (i. €., what nature makes agreeable to 
us, leads us to desire, &c., Cic., Ac., 2, 42, 
extr.). The instinct of self-preservation, ad 
omnem vitam tuendam appetitus (Cic.) : 
insita corporis nostri caritas (Sen.). Na- 
ture has implanted in all creatures the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, omnibus animal- 
ibus sui conservandi custodiam natura in- 
genuit (after Cic., N. D., 2,48, extr.); generi 
animantium omni est a naturd tributum, 
ut se, corpus vitamque tueatur, declinet- 
que ea, qua nocitura videantur (Cic.). 

INSTINCTIVE, * quod fit conciliatione 
nature : these are instinctive feelings, ea 
sunt communibus infixa sensibus. Az in- 
stinctive principle, appetitus a natura da- 
tus: animi appetitus (Cic., 5 Fin., 9, init.) : 
the instinctive principles of our nature, nat- 
ure voluntas. <Any thing is an instinct- 
ive feeling, aliquid alicui natura ingenuit, 
or aliquid alicui est a natura tributum ; 
insitum est alicui aliquid (Sew.): an in- 
stinctive notion, quasi naturalis quedam 
atque insita in animis nostris (or in animo 
alicujus) notio. 

INSTINCTIVELY, duce natura sua (e. 
g., facere aliquid). Vid. INstrnct, IN- 
STINCTIVE. 

INSTITUTE, v. || Establish (laws, 
rules, &c.), instituere (e. g., magistratum, 
ferias, sacros ludos). || Instruct (in 
any thing), instituere (absolutely, or ad ali- 
quid or ad enanie) faciendum). JN. in- 
stituere atque erudire. (Vid. Instruct, 
Teacu.] || To set on foot. To insti- 
tute an inguiry, questionem de aliqua re 
instituere (e. g., de morte alicujus, Cic.); 
guestionem de aliqua re constituere (e. 
g., de furto, Cic.). To institute a suit, ac- 
tionem instituere (Cic., Mur., 9); against 
any body, actionem or litem alicui inten- 
dere. [{Vid. ro AccusE, “to bring an 
Action.”] || Zo invest with the care 
of souls, * beneficio alicui sacerdotem 
instituere (ef. aliquem tutorem instituere 
filiorum orbitati, Cic., Or., 1, 53). 

INSTITUTE, s. || Book of elements 
or principles, preecepta institutaque 
(ce. g., philosophiw, Cic.): ars alicujus rei 
or aliquid faciendi conscripta (e. g., sacri- 
ticandi, Liv., 25, 2). 

INSTITUTION. |] Act of enacting 
or establishing, institutio: constitu- 
tio: descriptio [Syn. tz Founp, Estas- 
LisH]. || Thing founded or pre- 
scribed by authority, institutum: lex 
(law). Institutions, instituta (e. g., pa- 
triw): laws and institutions, leges et insti- 
-tuta. These are admirable institutions, 
hwe optime instituta or instructa sunt. 
An institution = “a society,” vid. || Ed- 
nueation, instruction, vid. 

INSTITUTOR. Vid. FounDER. 

INSTRUCT. || Zo teach, &c., eru- 
dire : formare (denote education as an 
ideal good, and as a part of human im- 
provement; erudire, generally, and as far 
as tt frees from ignorance; formare, spe- 
cially, and as far as it prepares any body 
in a particular sphere and for a particular 

urpose, and gives the mind a bent thereto) : 

nstituere (denotes education as a tangible 

good, in order to qualify for a particular 

employment): {¢P> instruere = “to fur- 

nish with what is necessary,” must be used 
4 





INSU 


carefully: artes, &c., quibus instrui-. 


mur ad usum forensem, &ce., Cic.: Pe- 
tronius has instruimur juvenes preceptis; 
Quint., aliquem scientia alicujus rei.. || Z'o 
give directions to an agent, &e., 
mandare alicui (with ut, né, &c., or rela- 
tive clause): aliquem. edocére, que agat. 
Vid. “to give INSTRUCTIONS.” 

INSTRUCTION. || Teaching, insti- 
tutio: disciplina: {=> instructio wnelas- 
sical. To remain under instruction for 
twenty years, in disciplina viginti annos 
manére (Ces.). || Direction, com- 
mand, preceptum (as direction): man- 
datum (as charge, &c.). A secret instruc- 
tion, prwceptum arcanum or occultum, 
I have received instructions to, &¢c., mihi 
mandatum est, ut, &c.: to give any body's 
instructions, alicui mandata dare; ali- 
quem edocére, que agat; alicui negoti- 
um dare, ut, &c.; alicui precipere, ut, 
&e. To act according to one’s instruc- 
tions, preecepta alicujus sequi (f Virg.): 
to follow one’s instructions to the letter, 
omnia ad preceptum agere (Ces., explain- 
ing the different duties of a “‘legatus” and 
a commander-in-chief ): to receive instruc- 
tions from any body, mandata accipere ab 
aliquo: give him exact instructions about 
all that you wish me to do or get done for 
you, omnibus ei de rebus, quas agi, quas 
curari a me voles, mandata des velim: to 
give any body instructions as to what he 
should, &c., alicui mandare, que illum 
(agere, &c.) velis. 

INSTRUCTIVE, utilis (profitable), or, 
by circumlocution, qui (que, quod) aliquid 
docet (e. g., virtutem, Quint.). Instruct- 
ive books for children, libri, quibus etas 
puerilis ad humanitatem (ad virtutem, 
&c.) informatur or informari solet (after 
Cic., Arch., 3,4). To others practice wili 
be found more instructive than precept, alii, 
quod fortasse preeceptis non credunt, usu 
docebuntur (Quint., 3,8, 70). To give an 
instructive turn to the conversation, * ser- 
monem ad ea, quie sunt frugi, deflectere. 

INSTRUCTOR. Vid. TEacHER, Tv- 


TOR. 

INSTRUMENT. || Z'00l, &c., instru- 
mentum: organum (é6pyavoy: especially 
one that contains works or some artificial 
construction ; hence the best expression for 
amusical instrument ; cf. Sen. Ep., 87, 11): 
machina (machine for facilitating the move- 
ment or management of any thing). As- 
tronomical instruments, *supellex sideri- 
bus observandis: surgical instruments, 
ferramenta chirurgorum: stringed (mu- 
sical) instruments, fides: a wind instru- 
ment, cornu (horn): tibie (dowble-flute) : 
tuba (trumpet). Instrument-maker, instru- 
mentorum opifex: artifex, qui organa 
fabricat. || Written or printed doc- 
ument, litera: tabule: instrumentum 
(document, &c., litis, Quint.; emtionis, 
Scav., Dig., 24, 1,58). To draw up an in- 
strument, literis aliquid consignare. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 7'0 be instrumental 
to any body in any thing, adjivare ali- 
quem or adjutorem (feminine, adjutri- 
cem) esse alicui in aliqué re: commodare 
alicui operam suam ad aliquid (of per- 
sons): adjiivare (also of things): vim ha- 
bére ad aliquid: valére ad aliquid: pro- 
desse or adjiivare ad aliquid (to contribute; 
of things): to be very instrumental, mag- 
num momentum atferre (of things). Any 
body was instrumental to me in any thing, 


alicujus opera aliquid etteci (J accomplish. | 


ed it by his aid); ministerio alicujus ali- 
quid factum est (he being the agent by 


whom it was actually done); * hac in re | 
usus sum ejus operi; * eum hac in re | 


adjutorem habui ; * ejus opera consecutus 


sum, quod optabam. To be instrumental | 


to any body in the execution of his plans, 
*inservire alicujus consiliis perficiendis. 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, cantus tib- 
jarum nervorumque or nervorum et tib- 
iarum (Cic., N. D., 2, 58, 146; Rose. Am., 
46, 134): symphonia (cupgdwria, the orches- 
tra, Sen. Ep., 12, 8). Instrumental and 


vocal music, chordarum sonitus et vocis | 


cantus ; vocum nervorumque cantus. 
INSUBORDINATE, imperium detrec- 
tans (of soldiers, subjects, &c.): conti- 


max. - 
INSUBORDINATELY, contra morem 


INSU 

obsequii: contra fas discipline (bath Tac, 
Anni 1A Qk sei ae (toy ee 

INSUBORDINATION, disciplina nulla: 
immodestia (Nep.) : inure 
que licentia Nap, To. be guilty of in- 
subordination, dicto audientem impera- 
tori suo non esse (Nep.). Insubordination 
was promoted by any thing, aliqua re mo- 
destia_exercitis corrupta (Jac., Hist., 1, 
60). He charged him with promoting sedi- 
tion and insubordination, seditionem ei et 
confusum ordinem discipling: objectabat 


(éb.), i (gee 
INSUFFERABLE. Vid. InToLEeRsBLE, 
UNBEARABLE. , ve is 

INSUFFERABLY, Vid. InroLerasty, - 
UNBEARABLY. : 

INSUFFICIENCY, . .sometimes -inopia 
(want; e. g., of provisions, frumenti or 
frumentaria): angustie (scanty. supply ; 
of provisions, rei fr tarie ; of pay, st 
pendii, Zac.) : imbecillitas et inopia: im: 
becillitas et egestas (insufficiency of an in 
dividual to supply his own. wants; e. g., 
propter imbecillitatem atque inopiam i 
siderata sit amicitia, Cic..; amicitia ex im- 
becillitate atque egestate nata, Cic.).... Or 
by circumlocution with. non: sufticere. or 
sufficientem esse; non idoneum esse (of 
authority, evidence, &c.); ad probandum 
intirmum (et nugatorium) esse: (of proofs). 
To feel one’s own weakness. and. insuffi« 
ciency, minimum in se esse arbitrari. 

INSUFFICIENT, non sufliciens (not 
sufficient): non satis idoneus (not.quite to 
the purpose, inadequate ; €. g., witness, tes- 
timony, or evidence), To be insufficient by 
itself, per se minus valére. 

INSUFFICIENTLY, non satis: minus 
(less than could be wished ; e. g., intelligere 
aliquid) : parum (too little). To be insuffi- 
ciently provided with any thing, snguste 
aliqua re uti. 

INSULAR, insulanus (= the inhabitant 
of an island), By circumiocution. From 
our insular position, * eo ipso, quod insu- 
lam incolimus; *eo ipso, quod insulani 
sumus. An insular people, insulani ; in- 
sulee incdle. 

INSULT, s., contumelia (@ wrong done 
to one's honor) : otfensio (a state of morti- 
fied fecling ; but also the act that causes 
it) : injuria (an insult felt to be a wrong): 
opprobrium (insult conveyed by reproach= 
ful words). To look upon any thing as 
an insult, aliquid in or ad contumeliam 
accipere ; ignominie loco ferre aliquid ; 
ignominie or probro habére aliquid. J’o 
put an insult upon any body, contumeliam 
alicui imponere; aliquem ignominia affi- 
cere; ignominiam alicui inponere or in- 
jungere: 10 have an insult put upon one 
ignominia affici; contumelia affici. 

INSULT, v., contumeliam alicui impo 
nere: aliquem contumelia inséqui; con- 
tumeliis insectari: maledictis vexare (to 
insult with insolent words): sugillare (én- 
sult scornfully, contemptuously) : offendere 
aliquem (to insult, displease, whether in- 
tentionally or not): aliquem ignominia 
atficere : ignominiam alicui imponere, in- 
jungere (of gross insults, causing public 
disgrace). To be insulted, ignominia or 
contumelia affici; offendi (to feel insulted). 
To insult with words, verbis or voce vul- 
nerare, violare: contumeliam alicui di- 
cere: to feel insulted, injuriam sibi factam 
putare ; at any thing, aliquid in or ad con- 
tumeliam accipere; * aliquaé re se lazsum 
or violatum putare. 

INSULTINGLY, contumeliose: per lu- 
. dibrium (mockingly): ferociter (e. g., di- 
cere aliquid, with fierce defiance). 

INSUPERABLE, insuperabilis : inex- 
superabilis (properly) : quod superari non 
potest (properly and improperly). 








INSUPPORTABLE. Vid. INTOLERA- 
BLE, UNBEARABLE. 
INSUPPORTABLY. Vid. INTOLERA- 


BLY, UNBEARABLY. 

INSURANCE, *cautio de aliqua re: 
* fides de damno pensando interposita. 

INSURE, * rei alicui cautionem adhi- 
bére (of the person who insures his proper 
| ty): damnum preestare (to take the loss on 
one’s self): cavére de re (to be security, 
&c.; of him who insures another's proper: 
| ty). Their ships are insured, publicum 
| periculum est a vi tempestatis (Liv., 25, 
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: rebellio: rebellium: rebella- 
gation): detectio F uo, falling 
away from : tumultus (the Ro- 
man name for a sudden outbreak, of their 
&c.).. IN, (repenti tumultus ac de- 
fectio (Ces., B. G.,5, 26, 1): vis repentina 
(a tears S. To ¢ = 
body to take part in an insurrection, ali- 

in defectionis impellere. 
To excite an tnsurrection,-or people to an 


quillam facere, comprimere, exstinguere: 
an insurrection breaks: out, seditio oritur, 
concitatur, exardescit: an insurrection 


témes torpor : : 
(Sxn: in Apatuy]. Insusceptibility of 
i tia. 


bon accipere or suscipere : non tangi ali- 
qua re. || Assot., lentus: torpidus: du- 
rus maaer es &e.). Vid. INSENSIBLE. 
INTAGLIO, per. gemma intus emi- 
nens (after Sen., Ben.; 3, 26, 1). 
INTEGER, * numerus integer (opposed 
to *numerus fractus, fraction). 
INTEGRAL. An tntegral part of any 
thing, * 0) i alicujus rei. 
INTEGRITY. || lyrpropr. Moral in- 
tegrity, integritas: innocentia [S¥n. in 
INNOCENCE]: sanctitas (sanctity, holi- 
ness): integritas or sanctitas vite (irre- 
proachable and holy life). In. integritas 
atque innocentia: sanctimonia (with ref- 
erence to thought). 


INTEGUMENT, tegumentum : tegmen- 


tum (properly and figuratively, “ cover- 
ing,” palpébre tegmenta oculorum) : in- 
tegumentum (properly; rare, Liv.; figu- 
ratively, Cic.): cutis (skin, as integument 
of the bones): tunica: gluma (of corn): 
folliculus (of corn, legumes, grapes). 
INTELLECT, intelligentia : intelligen- 
di vis: intelligendi prudentia (the power 
of understanding : [>>> intellectus, post- 
Augustan): ingeni 
mens (the mind, as endued with intellectual 


3; then the of thought or com- 
ination itself : 6 vous). Acuteness of in- 
tellect, ingenii aciimen or acies: also acii- 
men only: 


(the acuteness that easily discerns the dif- 
ferences of things): 
ness that traces out what is concealed). To 


be a person of acute intellect, acuti ingenii | 


esse; acri ingenio esse; acriter intelli- 


gere: to sharpen the intellect (of things), | 


ingenii acumini inservire mentem, or in- | 


telligendi prudentiam, or ingenium acu- 
ere: to have an acute intellect, natura acu- 
tum esse: to cultivate the intellect, animum 
mentemque excolere. 

INTELLECTIVE. || To be perceived 
by the understanding, not+by the 
senses (Milton), quod neque oculis, ne- 
que auribus, neque ullo sensu percipi po- 
test, cogitatione, tantum et mente com- 
plectimur. || Intelligent, vid. 

. INTELLECTUAL, circumlocution 

-enitive, animi or cogitationis, &e. In- 
tellectual activity, animi or cozitationis 
-Motus: mentis agitatio or motus. The 
intellectual faculties, hominis sollertia (ef. 


(the mental powers) : | 





e perspicacitas : prudentia per- | 
spicax ( penetrating insight into the nature | 
of a thing): ingenium acre: subtilitas |” 





INTE 
Cie, Bed 2, 6, 18), animus ingeniam- 
_ INTELLIGENCE, intelligentia: intelli- 
gendi vis or prudentia. (Vid. InTEL- 
war || News, information, vid. . 
INTELLIGENT, mente. preeditus. (en- 
dowed. with reason): intelligens: sapiens; 
prudens (Syn. in Wise]. To be very in- 
telligent, acuti ingenii esse; acri ingenio 
esse; acriter intelligere. j 
INTELLIGIBILITY, perspicuitas (clear- 
ness). --By circumlocution with intelli 
popes. For the greater intelligibility of 
bject, quo res magis pateat. — 
INTELLIGIBLE, facilis ad intelligen- 
dum (easy to understand: [>>~ intelligi- 
bilis belongs to the post-Ciceronian phil 
sophical style): comprehensibilis: quod in 
intelligentiara nostram cadit : quod intelli- 
gentia nostra capit: quod intelligere et 
ratione ee oe possumus (what 
our mental faculties can comprehend ; op- 
posed to quod fugit intelligentie nostre 
vim et notionem ; quod — wren aut 
cogitatio capere ): facilis intellectu 
mrad cohameeoe. accommodatus ad 
intelligentiam ; expeditus: cognitu perfa- 
ecilis (what may easily be comprehended). 
Sometimes perspicuus, apertus, clarus, &c. 
To be intelligible, cognosci ae percipi 
posse: any thing is not intelligible, ali- 
quid in sensum et in mentem intrare nor 
potest. Generally intelligible, ad com 
mune judicium popularemque intelliger- 
tiam accommodatus (and adverbially, 2c- 
commodate) ; ad vulgarem populatem- 
que sensum accommodatus. 
INTELLIGIBLY, plave : perspicue : 
aperte: ad commune judicium popula- 
remque inptelligentiam accommodate. 
That we may express ourselves intelligibly, 
wt ea, que dicamus, intelligantur. To 
speak intelligibly, plane et articulate loqui 
(with reference to utterance), perspicue or 
plane et aperte dicere; plane et dilucide 
loqui (clearly and intelligibly): that we 
may express ourselves intelligibly, ut ea, 
quz dicamus, intelligantur. 
INTEMPERANCE, intemperantia: in- 
continentia [Syn.in MopERATE] : intem- 
perantia yini (with reference to drinking, 
Liv., 44, 30)... Ti in eating and 
drinking, profunda et intempestiva gula 
(habitual) :-to brutalize one’s self by gross 
i , immoderato potu atque pas- 
tu animum obstupefacere (Cic., 1 Divin., 
29, 60)... To increase his natural violence 
of temper by habits of intemperance, violen- 
tiam insitam ingenio intemperantia vini 
accendere (Liv., 44, 30):.to be guilty of 
intemperance, largiore vino uti (on a par- 
ticular occasion); immoderate et intem- 
perate vivere (to live a life of intemperance 
and excess, Cic., Univ., 12). 
INTEMPERATE, intemperans : incon- 
tinens [Syn. im MopeERaTE]. (Cicero 
uses intemperans = without due control 
over one’s temper, &c.; also, intemperans 
in aliqua re; e. g., in alicujus rei cupidi- 
tate) : avidus et intemperans (e. g., ani- 
mus, Liv., unrestrained, eager for the ac- 
complishment of its desires) : immoderatus 
(not kept within proper bounds ; of persons 
or things). A very intemperate person, 
homo profund# atque intempestive gu- 
le: to assail.any body with intemperate 
abuses, intemperantius invéhi in aliquem : 


| intemperate in language, immodicus lin- 
itas (the acute- | 


gue (Liv., immodicus, not Cic. or Cas.) ; 
intemperans lingue (Tac.).. Vid. Immop- 
ERATE and ( for “intemperate zeal,” &c.) 
EXcEsSIVE. 

INTEMPERATELY, imtemperanter : 
intemperate : incontinenter ( properly, 
Cels., capere cibum ; improperly, Cic.): 
libidinose (lustfully). [Vid. ImmopEr- 
ATELY.} To attack any body intemperate- 


| ly, intemperantius in aliquem invéhi: to 


live intemperately, immoderate atque in- 
temperate vivere (Cic.). 

INTEND. |] Strain, distend (vid.), 
intendere (opposed toremittere). || Mean, 
purpose, spectare aliquid, ad aliquid or 
with ut (to have an object in view): propo- 
situm habeo or propositum est mihi, ali- 
quid or with infinitive (to purpose; to have 
resolved ; to have any thing before one’s 
mind, as a thing to be done): cogitare ali- 
quid, or with infinitive (to think of any 





thing, of doing od i 
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what point he is bending his mind, strain- 
ing his faculties): you. must in this 


before you proceed to what you inform us 
that you intend to say, quod est tibi ante 
explicandum, quam illue proficiseare, quo 
te dicis intendere (Cic.; i. e., at which you 
say that you are aiming). Quod ubisecus 
procedit, neque, quod intenderat, efficere 
potest (Saill., he can not even accomplish 
what he intended; i. e., aimed at accom- 
plishing). Si Antonius, quod animo in- 
tenderat, efficere putuisset (Cic,, had been 
able to effect what he intended ; i..e., had 
aimed at in his mind). What was intend- 
ed by ali this, but, &c,, qaonam hee om- 
nia ... pertinerent (e. g., nisi ad suam per- 
niciem). What is intended by this speech? 
quid sibi vult hc oratio? quid sibi vo- 
lunt verba ista?. To intend any body or 
any thing for any thing, destinare ali- 
quem, or aliquid ad aliquid, or alicui rei 
(in this sense it seems to be post-Augustan), 
To intend any body for the bar, destinare 
aliquem foro (Quint.).. Nature intended 
any ) body for, &c., aliquis natus est ad ali- 
qui ’ 

INTENDANT... Vid. SupERInrENL 


re, excruciari: to dislike any 
thing intensely, aliquid vehementer dis- 
plicet: to hate any body intensely, odisse 
aliquem acerbe et penitus: more intensely, 
ardentiore studio (e. g., petere aliquid). 
INTENSENESS, vis (éntensive strength ; 
for which Pliny is the first who uses vehe- 
mentia): gravitas (the heary, oppressive 
weight ;.e.g., morbi): asperitas (severity; 
€. Bey frigorum, Tac.) : rigor (€. gry frigo- 
ris): sevitia (e. g., frigorum, eae )- 
The intensity of the cold, intolerabilis vis 
frigoris : [>> intentio = “strained or 
stretched state,” can only be used with cogi- 
tationum, &c., for “ intenseness af mental 
application ;” so contentio animi (both op- 
posed to relaxatio): the intensity of the 


storm, vis tempestatis. 

INTENSITY. Vid. INTENSENEss. 

INTENSIVE. Intensive particles, in- 
tentiva advervia (Prisc., 15, 1022). 

INTENT, adj., intentus (o7 the stretch ; 
upon any thing, or upon doing any thing, 
ad aliquid [mentes ad pugnam intente, 
Ces.) ; ad aliquid faciendum [intentus an- 
imus tuus ad fortissimum virum liberan- 
dum, Cic.]: sometimes ablative {aliquo ne- 
gotio intentus, Sall.}; seldom in with abla- 
tive [in eA re omnium nostrorum intentis 
animis, .. B. G., 3, 22; intentus in 
eventu alieni consilii, Lip, 6, 23}; also 
with adverb of motion [omnium eo cure 
sunt intente, Liv.]: attentus (upon any 
thing, ad aliquid; ad decoris conservatio- 
nem, Cic.; on making money, ad rem, 
Ter.): deditus (quite given up to; e. g., 
ubi spectaculi tempus venit, itzque eo 
mentes cum oculis erant, Ziv., 1, 9). To 
be intent upon any thing, intendere ani- 
mum alicui rei, or ad aliquid, or in aliquid 
(the last often in Livy). 
415 
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INTENT, s. || Design, purpose, vid. 
To all intents and purposes, omnino (alto- 
gether, quite); ab omni parte; omni ex 
parte ; in omni genere ; in omnibus rebus 
(in every respect). If used = “virtually” 
[vid. “as Goop as” or VirtUALLY. To 
the intent that, ut, or eo consilio, ut (with 
subjunctive) ; hac mente or hoc animo, 
ut; idcirco, ut; ita, ut; eo, ut, &c. _ 

INTENTION, propositum : consilium: 
mens: animus. The intention (of a testa- 
tor, lawgiver, &c.), voluntas (opposed to the 
words themselves, verba, &c.). To judge 
of actions by the intention of the agent, di- 
rigere facta ad consilium (Vell.). Vid. 
DESIGN, PURPOSE. 

INTENTIONAL, cogitatus (premedita- 
ted, facinus, parricidium, Swet.), or, by cir- 
cumlocution, quod consulto et cogitatum 
fit. An intentional injury, injuria, que 
consulto et cogitata fit. An intentional 
crime, &c., crimen voluntatis (opposed to 
crimen necessitatis, Cic., Lig., 2, 5). 

INTENTIONALLY, consulto : cogitate 
(after thinking the matter over): voluntate 
(from a decision of the will; opposed to 
casu). JN. voluntate et judicio: data or 
dedité operd: de or (Liv.) ex industria 
(by exerting one’s self to bring it about). 
To do any thing intentionally, consulto et 
cogitatum facere aliquid. Not intention- 
ally ; vid. UNINTENTIONALLY. 

INTENTLY, attente: intente (Liv. and 
post-Augustan) : animo intento: intento 
studio. To fix one’s thoughts intently upon 
any thing, detigere animos atque intende- 
re in aliquid (Cic.). Minds fixed intently 
upon any thing, mentes ad aliquid inten- 
te. Vid. INTENT. 

INTENTNESS, (animi) intentio (Cic.). 

INTER, humare: humo tegere. 

INTERCALARY, intercalarius: inter- 
calaris (e. g., mensis, dies, Cic., Liv.). 

INTERCALATE, intercalare (mostly 
used in the passive and impersonal ; ne in- 
tercaletur; intercalatum est, &c.): inter- 
jicere (e. g., he intercalated two months be- 
tween November and December, interjecit 
inter Novembrem et Decembrem duos 
menses alios). 

INTERCALATION, intercalatio (Plin., 
Macrob.). 

INTERCEDE. ||Intervene, vid. ||T7'o 
make intercession for [vid. INTER- 
CESSION]. To send any body to intercede 
for him, aliquem deprecatorem sui mit- 


re. 

INTERCEDER. Vid. INTERCEsSOR. 

INTERCEPT, intercipere (e. g., letters, 
convoys, men, literas, commeatus, ali- 
quem): aliquem a suis intercipere et se- 
cludere (Liv.): excipere (to get before, 
and so meet and cut off, multos ex fuga; 
also, as technical term in hunting, aprum, 
feras ; the current of a river, vim fluminis): 
deprehendere (to catch on his road, in its 
progress ; e. g., tabellarios, literas, naves): 
reprimere (check, fugam hostium, redun- 
dantem lacum). To intercept the light, 
oflicere luminibus (by building before any 
body’s windows) : to intercept the sun, offi- 
cere alicui apricanti (i. e., from a person 
wishing to bask in it). 

INTERCEPTION, interceptio (Cic.). 

INTERCESSION, deprecatio (general 
term for the attempt to remove a threatening 
evil by one’s prayers). To obtain pardon 
through any body's intercession, aliquo 
deprecatore veniam impetrare: to make 
intercession for any body, rogare pro ali- 
quo; deprecari pro aliquo ({5 interce- 
dere pro aliquo = “to become security for 
him”); on account of any thing, alicui 
adesse ad aliquid deprecandum ; with any 
body, deprecari aliquem pro aliquo; dep- 
recatorem alicui adesse apud aliquem ; 
alicui supplicare pro aliquo (the last, of an 
humble petition as a suppliant)® [>3” Not 
intercassio = the “ veto” of tribunes, &c. 

INTERCESSOR, deprecator (feminine, 
deprecatrix) ; for any body, alicujus or 
pro alicujus periculo (Cic.) ; for any thing, 
alicujus rei (e. g., salutis mee, Cic.). JN. 
deprecator defensorque (Liv.) : RA not 
intercessor. To be an intercessor on any 
body’s behalf; vid. “to make INTERCES- 
g10Nn for.” 

INTERCHANGE, v., permutare (e. g., 
nomina ee vos permutastis, Plaut., 
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Capt., 3, 5, 19): commutare (e. g., inter 
se commutant vestem et nomina; com- 
mutare non tria verba inter vos: both, any 
thing with any body, aliquid cum aliquo ; 
one thing with another, aliquid cum aliqua 
re; also, permutastis rem re, and [Ulp.] 
rem pro re). To interchange their pris- 
oners, commutare captivos. Vid. Ex- 
CHANGE. 

INTERCHANGE, s., commutatio : per- 
mutatio setpeciaty barter) : vicissitudo (the 
giving and receiving in turn). An inter- 
change of kind offices, vicissitudo studio- 
rum officiorumque (Cic., Lel., 14, 49). 
The regular interchange of night and day, 
vicissitudines dierum noctiumque. An 
interchange of one state with another, ex 
alio in aliud vicissitudo et mutatio (e. g., 
of life with death). 

INTERCHANGEABLE, commutabilis 
(changeable). By circumlocution with 
commutari or permutari (cum aliqua re) 
posse. 

INTERCHANGEABLY. Vid. ALTERN- 
ATELY, RECIPROCALLY. 

INTERCOURSE, conversatio (of social 
intercourse, Vell., Quint. ; not Cic.): usus 
(frequent intercourse, implying that one 
avails one’s self of the services, &c., of the 
other): consuetudo (habitual intercourse 
with any body, to which one has been accus- 
tomed ; also the intercourse of persons in 
love with each other): convictus (inter- 
course of persons who live much together). 
Confidential or friendly intercourse, usus 
familiaris; familiaritas; usus amicitie: 
to have intercourse with any body, est mihi 
consuetudo cum aliquo: much intercourse, 
aliquo multum uti: to avoid all intercourse 
with any body, alicujus aditum, sermo- 
nem, congressum fugere (together) ; adi- 
tum alicujus sermonemque defugere: to 
avoid all intercourse with mankind, con- 
gressus hominum fugere; fugere collo- 
quia et coetus hominum : to break off inter- 
course, consuetudinem omittere. 

INTERDICT, v. Vid. ForBEar, PRo- 


HIBIT. 

INTERDICT, s., interdictum (general 
term). || Ecclesiatical ban; vid. BAN. 

INTEREST, v. (1) || Attract, &c., ju- 
cundum esse: delectare: capere (to take 
one’s fancy): rapere (to carry one away 
captive, as it were; fill one with astonish- 
ment), To interest any body, alicui placé- 
re: aliquem delectare or delectatione al- 
licere (to please, amuse, &c.): aliquem te- 
nére (to arrest one’s attention, &c.; e. g., 
audientium animos novitate). 

(2) ||To be interested inany thing, 
or any thing interests (= concerns) 
me, aliquid mea interest ; with substantives 
the person stweds in the genitive: aliquid 
ad me pertinet. Jt interests me less (than), 
or but little, minor mea res agitur. Vid. 
TO CONCERN. 

(3) || Zo interest one’s self for or 
about any thing, aliquid ad me perti- 
nére puto; aliquid mihi cure or cordi est 
(| not cure cordique, any thing is an 
object I have at heart): foveo aliquid (1 fa- 
vor, cherish, endeavor to promote it, &c.; 
e. g., artes): incumbere alicui rei, in ali- 
quid, or ad aliquid (to apply one’s self vig- 
orously to any pursuit, &c.): de aliquo la- 
borare (to be anxious about any body ; e. g., 
vel ex hoc ipso, quod tam vehementer de 
Milone laborem, Cic.). To interest one's 
self for any body, cupio alicujus causd 
(vid. Cic., Fam., 13, 64,1; Rosc. Am., 51, 
149); alicui studeo; alicujus sum studio- 
sus: alicui faveo (J favor him, &c.): ali- 
cui tribuo (give him active support; cf. 
Cortte ad Cic., Fam., 13, 9, 2). T'o induce 
any body to interest himself in one's service 
or cause, aliquem ad studium sui perdu- 
cere ; allicere atque excitare alicujus stu- 
dium ad utilitates nostras. 

INTEREST, s. (A) || Participation 
(properly or figuratively) in the advant- 
age or value of any thing, studium 
(the interest taken in any thing). I have 
an interest in any thing, mea aliquid in- 
terest; ad me aliquid pertinet: J take an 
interest in any thing, non alienum aliquid 
ame puto: J have less interest in it than, 
&c., minor mea res agitur: since he had 
no longer any interest in it, quum ejus jam 
nihil interesset. T'o be brought to take an 
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interest in any thing, affici. aliqua re (cf. 
Quint., 2, 1, 16; moan fone AS 
interest in their danger, eorum periculo 
afficimur). || Attractiveness, &c., vo- 
luptas: jucunditas (pleasantness): oblec- 
tatio: oblectamentum (amusement). To 
be of interest to any body, jucundum esse : 
to have but little interest for any body, med- 
iocriter aliquem retinére: to give an in- 
terest to any thing, voluptatem dare alicui 
rei (Quint. 10, 5, 11). {I Advantage, 
profit, res, or rationes, or causa alicujus 
(his affairs generally): commoddum (his 
advantage, &c.) : utilitas (profit, &c.; also 
what is expedient ; opposed to what is right): 
emolumentum (aPéAnpa; opposed to det- 
rimentum, “gain falling to one’s share 
without any exertion of one's own,” Déd.). 
The public interest, res or causa commu- 
nis; communis omnium utilitas: any 
thing is my interest, aliquid est e re mea: 
to consider that one shall advance one's own 
interests by, &c., rebus suis se consultu- 
rum sperare: what you beiieve to be for 
my tnterest,-quee mihi intelligis esse ac- 
commodata: so my interests require it, ra- 
tiones mew ita ferunt: my interest requires 
it, expedit mihi; meis rationibus condu- 
cit: @ city in which the interests of one are 
the interests of all, respublica, in qua idem 
conducit omnibus: men have different in- 
terests, aliis aliud expedit : to attach one's 
self to any body's interests, ad alicujus ra- 
tiones se adjungere: to defend any body's 
interests, alicujus causam defendere: to 
consult, forward, &c., any body's interests, 
alicujus rationibus consulere, or prospi- 
cere, or prospicere et consulere; alicujus 
commodis servire or non deesse; also, 
consulere alicui only: he is devoted to 
your interests, est tui amantissimus: to 
neglect any body’s interests, alicujus com- 
moda negligere. To look to (have an eye 
to, &c.) one’s private interests, servire suo 
privato commodo: téo act in every thing 
with an eye to one’s private interests, omnia 
metiri emolumentis et commodis ; omnia 
ad utilitatem referre; omnia pecuniw 
causi facere: to undertake any thing 
against one’s own interests, contra suum 
commodum aliquid suscipere: not to be 
led to the commission of an unjust act by 
any considerations of private interest, nul- 
lo emolumento in fraudem impelli (Cic.): 
to prefer one’s own interests to the good of 
another, suas rationes alicujus saluti ante- 
ponere: to sacrifice one’s private interests 
to the public good, reipublice commoda 
privatis necessitatibus habére potiora : 
not to divide the interests of the citizens, civ- 
ium commoda non divellere: to excite @ 
zeal for one’s interests in any body, allice- 
re atque excitare alicujus studium ad util- 
itates nostras. 

(B) || Interest on money, PRop., usu- 
ra, or plural, usure (what is paid for the 
use of a borrowed sum; hence “interest,” 
with reference to the borrower who pays): 
fenus (the profit on a sum lent; hence“ in- 
terest,” with reference to the lender who 
receives or is to receive it): impendium 
(= usura quod in sorte accedit, Varr., L. 
L., 5, 36, 50, § 183: all three, also, figura- 
tively). Interest upon interest, anatocis- 
mus (dvatoxiapos, Cic., Att., 5, 21, 11 and 
12): usure usurarum (Cod. Just., 4, 32, 
28): 5 per cent. (monthly interest), centes- 
ime quine: one half per cent. (monthly) 
interest = 6 per cent. (annually), semisses 
usures: 12 per cent., centesime usure 
(= 1 per cent. per month): 12 per cent. 
compound interest, centesimes renovato in 
singulos annos fenore (Cic., Att., 6, 3, 5) ; 
or centesim@ renovate quotannis ; or cen- 
tesime actee cum renovatione singulo- 
rum annorum (A?t., 6, 1,5): 12 per cent. 
at simple interest, centesime perpetuo fe- 
nore or centesime perpetuw. [>g The 
Roman interest being monthly, must be 
multiplied by 12 to turn it into our method 
of calculating interest; the asses usure or 
centesime usure being 1 per cent. month- 
ly = 12 per cent. per annum ; lower rates 
will be expressed by the divisions of the as; 
thus, 11 per cent., deunces usure ; 10, dex- 
tantes usur@ ; 9, dodrantes usure ; 8, bes- 
ses usure; 7, septantes usure ; 6, semis- 
ses ucure ; 5, quincunces usure ; 4, qua- 
drantes usura ; 3, trientes usure ; 2, sex- 
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‘tuntes ustre ; Y, uncie usura ; end 
for these cther forms occur; e. g., fenus 
ex ... (e-g., fenus ex triente, 4 per cent.) ; 
or fenus with adjective (fenus unciarium, 
1 per cent.) ; or the singular or plural of 
these substantices, factum erat bessibus 
@ per cent.) ; ut nummi, quos hic quin- 
cunce modesto (5 per cent.) nutrieras, 
pergant avidos sudare deunces (11 per 
cent., Pers.). Georges recommends the re- 
tention of the Roman forms, adding in sin- 
gulos annos, to show that it is not due ev- 
ery month, but every year: it is better, how- 
ever, to reduce the yearly to the monthly val- 
ue, asabove. To put out money at interest, 
iam dare fenori or fenore; ponere 
in fenore nummos (Hor.): to lend money 
to’ any body at interest, pecuniam alicui 
dare. pecuniam apud aliquem occupare, 
with or without fenore: to lend money at a 
high rate of interest, pecuniam di fe- 
nore occupare: money on which interest 
ts paid, pecunia fenebris: money on which 
no interest is paid, pecunia gratuita (if 
lent); pecunia otiosa (which is not lent, 
and so brings no interest to the possessor) : 
lending money upon interest, feneratio: to 
offer any body money for which he is not to 
paPany interest, pecuniam alicui gratui- 
tam proponere: to borrow money upon 
interest, pecuniam sumere or accipere fe- 
nore: to borrow money at a low rate of in- 
terest and lend it at a high one, pecunias 
levioribus usuris mutuari et graviori fe- 
nore collocare: to lend any money 
and take no interest for it, pecuniam sine 
fenore alicui credere or expensum ferre: 
to refuse to pay either princtpal or interest, 
fenus (here = capital) atque impendium 
recusare (Liv.): to receive interest from 
any body, usuram ab aliquo accipere: to 
pay interest, usuram pendere or solvere ; 
to any body, alicui fenus dare: to pay down 
the interest in hard money, uniam usu- 
ris pernumerare : to pay the capital with- 
out interest, pecunias creditas sine usuris 
solvere : the interest mounts up, usure 
multiplicantur : the interest exceeds the cap- 
ital, mergunt usure sortem : the rate of 
interest falls, fenus deminuitur ; rises, * fe- 
nus augetur: the profits of an estate are 
hardly sufficient to pay the interest with, 
fructus prediorum certant cum usuris: 
the interest is added to the capital, sors fit 
ex usura : cheney te to the capital, 
usuram perscribere (cf. Brem., Suet., Ces., 
42): 4 a a moderately high, a shame- 
fully high rate of interest, grande, tolera- 
bile, iniquissimum fenus : to be ruined by 
the amount of interest one has to pay, feno- 
re trucidari; impendiis debilitari (Cic., 
Rep., 2, 30). || Ipropr., usura: fenus: 
impendium. The earth always repays with 
interest whatever it has received, terra num- 
quam sine usura reddit quod accepit (cf. 
ager reddit semina magno fenore, Jib.) : 
to repay a benefit with interest, beneficium 
cum usuris reddere; a favor 
debitum alicui cumulate reddere: to re- 
pay any thing with interest, (etiam) cum 
impendiis augére aliquid (e. g., largitatem 
tui muneris, Cic.); majore mensura*red- 
dere aliquid (Cic.). 

INTERFERE, se immiscére : se inse- 
rere alicui rei (to thrust one’s self into it): 
se admiscére alicui rei: se interponere 
alicui rei or in aliquid: auctoritatem su- 
am interponere or inserere alicui rei (to 
tnterpose one’s authority): interesse alicvi 
rei (to take part in it, negotiis, &c.; not, 
of course, implying improper interfer- 
ence): officere or officere et obstare alicui 
rei (to interfere with its execution; e. g., 
consiliis alicujus; meis commodis). Not 
to interfere in any thing, abesse or se ab- 
stinére ab aliqué re: to interfere in any 
thing against any body's will, aliquo invi- 
to aspirare or accedere ad aliquid (e. g., 
ad meam pecuniam, Cic., 2 Verr., 1, a 
142): don’t you interfere, ne te admisce: 
ef you wili, do as you like; I shall not in- 
terfere, si quod voles, facies; nihil inter. 
pono: do it and welcome, I shall not inter- 
Sere, per me licet (e. g., per me vel ster- 
tas licet, you may snore if you will, J shall 
not interfere with you). To interfere with 
what docs not belong to one, alien rei se 
immiscére (Pompon., De Verb. Sign., 36), 
vr aliena Ds rd curare (Hor., to mind 
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other people's business). To interfere to 

prevent any thing, se interponere quomi- 

nus, &c.: in re with quominus 

(respublica a me administrari poseit, 

Brut.), or né (senatusconsultum fieret, 

Liv.), or quin (quibus vellem, uterer, Mat. 

Cic.). [= To interfere to prevent any 
ing, is, intercedere alicui rei, in post- 

Augustan writers; which, in Cicero, &e., 

is confined to the interposition of the trib- 

unes’ veto, &e. || INTRANS. T'o clash, vid. 
INTERFERENCE, interpellatio (inter- 

ference to stop a discourse): intercessio 
(the interference of the tribunes to stop any 
public proceedings by their veto; in later 
writers more general in its meaning). In 
other cases, by circumlocution with the rerbs 
in INTERFERE; e. g., it will be the wiser 
course to abstain from all interference with 
this matter, sapientius facies, si te in istam 
rem non interpones (e. g., in istam paci- 
ficationem, Cic.). To appeal to the trib- 
unes for their interference, appellare tribu- 
nos: oe has not this mean- 
iwg. Vid. Dict. 

INTERIM. Vid. “in the MEAN time.” 
INTERIOR, adj. Vid. INNER. 
INTERIOR, s., pars interior: partes 

interiores: interiora,-um,adj. The inte- 

rior of @ country, interior regio ; interio- 

Ya, -um; terra interior; e. g., the interior 

of Africa, Africa interior. Vid. Heart, 

A., ImPROPR. 

INTERJECTION, interjectio (gram- 


matically). 

INTERLARD. || Propr., illardare 
(4pic.). || Inrpropr., intermiscére (a‘i- 
quid alicui rei, Liz., Col.; not Cic. or 
Cas.). To interlard a speech with Greek 

Greca verba inculcare (Cic.). 

INTERLEAVE, * libri quibusque pagi- 
nis interjicere si chartas puras. 

INTERLINE, interscribere (Piin. Ep., 
7, 9): superscribere (to write above anoth- 
er word or line; e. g., Suet., Ner., 52). 

INTERLINEAR, interscriptus (written 

): superscriptus (written above). 

INTERLINEATION, = superscriptum 
(neuter participle): *interscriptum (cf. 
Plin. Ep., 7,9): superductio occurs Ulp., 
Dig., 2, 4,1; it is not given by Freund, 
but seems to mean “the writing over an 
erasure,” lituras inductiones, superductio- 
nes ipse feci: interpositio (general term 
Sor what is written between, whether between 
twco words or two lines. una interpositio dif- 
ficilior est, &c.; Cic., Fam., 16,22). There 
were so many, both erasures and interlinea- 
tions, ita multa et deleta et inducta et su- 
perscripta inerant ( Svet., Ner., 52, fin.). 

INTERLOCUTION. interlocutio (as ju- 
dicial term, is more general than the En- 
&lish word, since it denoted also a Short ex- 

speech of the advocate on the oth- 
er side; hence it is better to add judicis) : 
*edictum (decretum, &c.) ad tempus pro- 
positum. : ; 

INTERLOCUTOR, by circumlocution, 
* qui orationem interponit, &c. 

INTERLOPER, qui aliene rei se im- 
miscet (after Pompon., De Verb. Sign., 36) ; 
qui aliena negotia curat (Hor.). 

INTERLUDE, exddium (ef. Liv., 7, 32, 
fin.) : embilium (éu66dcov, theatrical tech- 
nical term: ballet, Cic., Sest., 54, 116): *lu- 
dus interpositus, interjectus. To enliven 
any thing by some interlude, interpolare 
satietatem alicujus rei ludo (e. g., satieta- 
tem epularum ludis, Curt., 6, 2). 

INTERMARRIAGE, by circumlocution 
with connubium est; connubia sunt ali- 
quibus. They forbade, by a cruel law, the 
intermarriage of plebeians and patricians, 
connubia ut ne plebi et patribus essent, 
inhumanissima lege sanxerunt ( Cic.): 
Canuleius proposed a law to sanction the 
intermarriage of patricians and plebeians, 
de connubio patrum et plebis Canuleius 
rogationem promulgavit (Liv.) : since no 
neighboring a would allow mA inter- 
marriages with them, quippe quibus cum 
finitimis connubia non essent : they forbade 
intermarriages between the other states, cete- 
ris populis connubia ademerunt. (E> 
This was the jus connubili). 

INTERMARRY, by circumlocntion. 
The patricians,and plebeians may not in- 
termarry, connubia plebi et patribus non 
sunt. Vid. INTERMARRIAGE. 
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INTERMEDDLE WITH. Vid. “to 
INTERFERE with.” 

INTERMENT. Vid. Burra. 

INTERMINABLE. Vid. ENpDLEss. 

INTERMINABLY. Vid. ENDLEssLy. 

INTERMINGLE, ? intermiscére aliquid 

INTERMIX, } alicui rei (Liv. 
Col. ; not Cic., Cas.): immiscére (aliquid 
alicui rei, Lucr., Liv., Virg., Hor. ; not 
Cic., Ces.): in medium admiscére (Cic., 
Univ., 7). Vid. To Mrx. 

INTERMISSION, intermissio (the gir- 
ing up entirely for a time): omissio (the 
giving up entirely): cessatio (the resting ; 
opposed to previous activity ; often in a de- 
preciating sense): intercapédo (interval 
during which any thing is- interrupted ; 
interruption; e, g., intercapedinem scri- 
bendi facere, Cic.): interpellatio (iuter- 
ruption of a speaker; hence interruption 
generally). Without any intermission, uno 
tenore, sine ulld intermissione: withont 
any the least intermission, sine ull4 mini- 
mi temporis intermissione (Cic.). ||Z2 
fevers, intermissio (total; remissio be- 
ing partial): decessio (opposed to acces- 
sio, Cels.): dies integri (on which the pa 
tient is without ferer). After the first tev 
days there follows an intermission of two 
days, finité febre biduum integrum est 
(Cels.): to have one day's intermission, 
unum diem prwstare integrum: in this 
Sever there is no intermission, but an 
occasional remission, hoc genus [febrium] 
non ex toto in remissione desistit, sed tan- 
tum levius est: the intermissions are lon 
ger, febris longiore circuitu redit (Cels.). 
To have intermissions, (ex toto) intermit- 
tere (Cels.) ; certum circuitum habére et 
ex toto remitti (Cels.) ; dies integros pra 
stare (Cels.). 

INTERMIT. || Trans., intermittere (the 
proper word ; studia doctrinw, Cic.; cu- 
ram rerum, Tac., &c.). [Vid. SusPEND.] 
| Inrrans. Vid. “to have INTERMIS- 
SIONS.” 

INTERMITTENT. Intermittent fever, 
febris intermittens: intermittent fevers, fe- 
bres, quarum certus est circuitus; or 
qua certum habent circuitum et ex toto 
remittuntur (Cels.; i. e., those who have 
regular intermissions). 

INTERMIXTURE, admistio. 

INTERNAL, interior (opposed to exte- 
rior) : intestinus (going on in the interior 
of a country ; opposed to externus : 
internus. post-Angustan, Tac.): domesti- 
cus (happening at home, in its narrower 
or wider sense; opposed to abroad, foris). 
JN. intestinus ac domesticus: intus in- 
clusus (enclosed within our walls; e. g- 
periculum, of danger from our fellow-citi- 
zens). Peace abroad is immediately follow- 
ed by internal discords, paci extern# con- 
tinuatur discordia domi. eboag Crvm 
(war, &c.).) An internal , malum, 
quod heret in visceribus (properly, of the 

3 or figuratively, of the body politic). 
Internal evils (in a state), mala intestina 
or intestina ac domestica: internal ene- 
mies, hostes qui intus sunt (after Cicero) : 
the internal parts of the body, ea que sunt 
intus in re: internal tranquillity, an- 
imi tranquillitas. 

INTERNALLY, intus (within): in sinu 
orin sinu tatito (e. g., gaudére ; of internal 
emotions, outwardiy suppressed ; cf. Cii 
Tusc., 3, 21,55; Tib., 4, 13, 8). 

INTERNATIONAL. International law, 
jus gentium. Against the first principles 
of international law, contra jus gentium, 

INTERNUNCIO, internuntius (Cic.). 

INTERPOLATE, corrumpere : vitiare 
(general terms for to falsify). IN. cor- 
raumpere atque interlinere (interlinere — 
to rub out words from a waren tablet, and 


insert ; hence does not suit our meth- 
od of : in lare ( properly — 
“to fashion anew,” “to give another form 


appearance ; semper a} 
iquid demendo, mutando, curando ne lis- 
ura appareat, interpolando, Cic., Verr., 2, 
1, 61): transeribere is to falsify in tran- 
scription: * verbis alienis corrumpere, vi- 
tiare ; * falsa or aliena verba inculeare (of 
added words). To interpolate ire 
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tabulas covrumpere or vitiare ; tabulas in- 
verpolare, or corrumpere atque interline- 
re, or interpolare (with the distinctions 
above given). 

INTERPOLATION, verbum aliquod in- 
eulcatum, or inculta verba quedam (Cic. ; 
but not tmplying in him false addi- 
tions): [> interpolamentum, post-clas- 
sical, Claud., Mamert. 

INTERPOLATOR, by circumlocution. 
Vid. INTERPOLATE and FALSIFIER. 

INTERPOSE. || Trans., interponere 
(to place between, aliquid or aliquem alicui 
Yei or alicui): interjicere or interjacére 
(to cast between ; absolutely, legionariis in- 
terjaciunt cohortes, Ces. ; aliquid inter al- 
iquid atque aliquid, Cic.; aliquid alicui 
rei; e. g., nasus quasi murus oculis inter- 
jectus, Cic.). To interpose some delay, mo- 
ram aliquam interponere (rei faciende 
or quin, &c.): to interpose one’s authority, 
auctoritatem suam interponere or inter- 
serere alicui rei. || INrRANs. J’ come in 
as mediator, &c., se interponere: interce- 
dere: intercessionem suam interponere 
(post-Augustan, Suet.—= to interfere to pre- 
vent). To interpose to prevent any thing 
[vid. “INTERFERE to prevent any 
thing”). || To put in by way of in- 
terruption, interponere (but as transi- 
tive verb, the interposed words being the ob- 
ject): interpellare aliquem (to interrupt) : 
inquam, inquit (say J, says he). 

INTERPOSITION, interpositio (. g., 
certarum personarum interpositio, Cic., 
Invent., 1, 6): interpositus, -ts (e. g., luna 
interpositu interjectuque terre repente 
deficit ; Cicero only of local interposi- 
tion): interventus, -tis (of persons; e. g., 
alicujus ; Caleni ct Calvenw; interventu 
Pomptini pugna sedatur; also of things; 
local, lune, noctis, &c.: (of per- 
sons, ti denotes simply the coming in be- 
fore any thing is completed, which they may 
or may not hinder ; in the sense of media- 
tion, &c., it is post-classicai; alicui rei sub- 
venire interventu principis; Plin. Ep., 10, 
68). By the interposition of any body, alicu- 
jus beneficio (cf. Herz., Cas., B. G., 1, 33). 

INTERPRET, interpretari. Vid. To 
TRANSLATE ; and for “to interpret any 
thing favorably,” vid. “to put @ favorable 
INTERPRETATION v7.” 

INTERPRETATION, interpretatio 
(properly): explanatio (e. g., of a dream, 
oracle, &c., Cic.). || Exposition, inter- 
pretatio: enarratio: explanatio: explica- 
tio: {og ° enarratio must be by word of 
mouth. To put a favorable interpretation 
on any thing, aliquid in meliorem partem 
accipere or interpretari. 

INTERPRETER, interpres (the proper 
word): explanator (one who explains an- 
ather’s meaning ; also dreams, oracles, 
&c.): enarrator (who explains hermeneu- 
tically): explicator (properly, one who un- 
folds, and so explains what was involved). 
The interpreters or expounders of the will 
of God, scriptores, qui sunt Dei quasi in- 
terpretes internunciique (after Cic., Phil., 
13,5, 12). To speak with any body through 
an interpreter, per interpretem cum ali- 
quo colléqui (Gell. ; ef. Ces., B. G., 1, 19). 

INTERREGNUM, interregnum. 

INTERROGATE. Vid. To Ask, TO 
QUESTION. 

INTERROGATION. [Vid. QuEstron.] 
Note of interrogation, * signum interroga- 
tionis. 

INTERROGATIVE, interrogativus 
‘Prisc., 17,1059). The interrogative meth- 
od ; e. g., to adopt the interrogative method 
of instruction, percunctando et interro- 
gando elicere dleatiaarad (or audienti- 
um) opiniones, et ad hee que hi respon- 
deant, si quid videatur, dicere (Cic., Fin., 


oe eB 
INTERROGATIVELY,  interrogative 
(Erasm., Ascon. in Verr., 2, 1, 56). 
INTERROGATORY, s. Vid. QuEs- 


TION. 

INTERRUPT, interrumpere (to break 
any thing of ; to make it cease before its 
Proper time; e. g., orationem, somnum) : 
interpellare (lo interrupt a speaker ; to try 
to prevent his going on; then as general 
term for interrupting): interfari aliquem 
and absolutely (to interrupt a speaker by an 
peihores a one’s own interposed, not im- 
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plying the wish to prevent him from saying 
any more): intermittere (to suspend any 
thing for a time): intercipere (to catch 
any thing, as it were, before it has reached 
its completion; to bring it to a sudden 
stand-still, iter, sermonem medium) : in- 
tervenire alicui rei (¢o come in before any 
thing is completed, and so delay or prevent 
its completion; e. g., deliberationi; also 
with reference to persons, verens ne mo- 
lesti vobis interveniremus) : incidere (to 
cut short; e. g.,sermonem): dirimere (to 
make any thing cease by separating the 
parties engaged in it, sermonem, prceli- 
um; of persons or circumstances). || In- 
terrupted, interruptus: interceptus: in- 
termissus. Syn. above. 

INTERRUPTEDLY, interrupte: per 
dilationes (e. g., gerere bellum). 

INTERRUPTER, interpellator: inter- 
ventor: [39° interruptor (Gloss. Philoz.). 

INTERRUPTION, intercapédo (iater- 
val during which any thing is suspended 
or ceases; scribendi, molestiz): interpel- 
latio: interfatio (the interruption of @ 
speech by speaking between: an interpel- 
latio wishes to prevent the speaker from go- 
ing on; an interfatio wishes to make itself 
also heard in the midst of another's speech ; 
interpellatio also of an interruption caus- 
ed by a person): intermissio (the break- 
ing off or suspension of any thing for a 
time ; e. g., epistolarum, forensis oper). 
Without any interruption, uno tenore: sine 
ulld intermissione (without stopping) : sine 
ulla interpellatione (e.-g., in literis versa- 
ri). A day free from interruptions, dies 
vacuus ab interventoribus. 7'o enjoy one's 
self without danger of interruption, oblec- 
tare se sine interpellatoribus (Cic.). [3 
Interruptio = “aposiopesis ;” as ‘“ tnter- 
ruption” generally, it is very late, Paul., 
Dig., 41, 3, 2: interlocutio is @ judicial 
technical term, “ interlocution.” 

INTERSECT, secare (properly and fig- 
uratively): persecare: intersecare (prop- 
erly), To intersect any thing in the mid- 
dle, medium secare; cross-wise, decussare 
(e. g., @ line). 

INTERSECTION, sectio (general term, 
cutting): decussatio: decussis (intersec- 
tion of two lines placed crosswise to each 
other): intersectio (only Vitr., hollow cut 
out between two elevations) : incisiira (place 
or point of intersection). 

INTERSPERSKE, interspergere: im- 
miscére; in any thing, among any thing, 
alicui rei: permiscére aliquid aliqua re 
(properly and figuratively, Cic.; tristia le- 
tis, Sil.): intexere (in compositions, leta 
tristibus, Cic.). To intersperse verses among 
his prose, versus admiscére orationi. 

INTERSTICE. Vid. InrERvAL. 

INTERTWINE. Vid. INTERWEAVE. 

INTERVAL, intervallum: spatium in- 
terjectum (general term): distantia sel- 
dom of interval in space) : tempus inter- 
jectum (of time). To leave an interval, 
spatium relinquere or intermittere : after 
a@ short interval, interjecto haud magno 
spatio: @ lucid interval, remissio (e. g., si 
furiosus habet remissionem, Ulp., Dig.). 

INTERVENE, intervenire: superveni- 
re (to come upon any body unexpectedly ; 
of persons or things; e. g., of night, ni 
nox proelio intervenisset, Liv. ; quotiens 
imbres superveniunt, Front., Aqued,, 15): 
intercedere alicui rei (of time, annus, nox, 
Cic.): interponi (of time, spatio interpo- 
sito): objici (of htnderances). Scarcely a 
year had intervened, before (or when), &c., 
vix annus intercesserat, quum, &c. 

INTERVENTION. || State of com- 
ing between, interpositus, -ts: interjec- 
tus (both of things). JN. interpositus at- 
que interjectus (of the intervention of the 
moon between the earth and the sun, Cic.), 
|| Mediatory agency, beneficium alicu- 
jus: intercessio (for the purpose of pre- 
vention ; post-Augustan, except as technic- 
al term of the tribunician veto, &c.): in- 
terpellatio (interruption). By the inter. 
vention of any body, beneficio alicujus (if 
it was an act of kindness); per aliquem 
(if through any body's agency). ' 

INTERVIEW, collocutio: colloquium 
(between two persons, whether for conversa- 
tion or to settle some business). A person- 
al interview, presens sermo; prwsentis 
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cum presenti colloquium. To have an 
interview with any body, sermonem con- 
ferre cum aliquo; cum aliquo colléqui; 
also, convenire aliquem: to have a secret 
interview with any body, arcano or secreto 
cum aliquo colléqui: to have an interview 
(of two generals, &c.), in colloquium con- 
venire (lVep.): to refuse an interview te 
any body, aditum petenti conveniendi non 
dare (Nep., Pausan., 31, 3). Vid. Aupr- 
ENCE. 
INTERWEAVE, intexere (properly, t 
and post-Augustan improperly, lta tristi- 
bus intexere, Cic.): intertexere (post-Au- 
gustan andt; intertextus, Ov., &c.). 

INTESTATE, intestatus (Cic.). To 
die intestate, intestato or intestatum mori 
(Cic.). 

NTESTINAL, intestinus. 

INTESTINE (properly and figurative. 
ly). intestinus. JN. intestinus ac domes- 
ticus (of evils, seditions, &c., in a coun- 
try ; opposed to externus: bellum intesti- 
num ac domesticum ; domesticum dis- 
cordia ; malum intestinum ac domesti- 


cum). 

INTESTINES, viscera (general term 
for the inner parts of the body): extg (the 
inner parts of the upper part of itheBody ; 
the heart, lungs, &c.): intestina or (post- 
Augusian) interanea: ilia (the inner parts 
of the lower part of the body; the entrails, 
guts, &c.: intestina, interanea, the digest- 
we organs; ilia, whatever is contained in 
the lower part of the body, especially those 
parts that are serviceable, Did.). 

INTHRALL. Vid. ENsLAvE. ; 

INTHRALLMENT. Vid. Bonpace 
and ENSLAVEMENT. 

INTIMACY, familiaritas: usus famili- 
aritatis: consuetudo: usus. JN. consue- 
tudo ac familiaritas; (domesticus) usus et 
consuetudo. An intimacy of long stand- 
ing, usus vetus. To he on terms of inti- 
macy with any body, familiariter or intime 
utialiquo. Vid. “to be INTIMATE with.” 

INTIMATE, v., significare (denotes the 
making any sign or hint by which one’s 
intention is conveyed more or less distinct- 
ly to another ; thus vultu et verbis signif- 
icare; weaker, therefore, than declarare, be- 
cause more indefinite; hoc ...non solum 
significandum sed etiam declaran- 
dum arbitror; this is the best word): de- 
clarare (to declare). To intimate any body's 
wish to any body by a letter, alicui volun- 
tatem per literas deferre. 

INTIMATE, aqdj., intimus (on terms of 
close intimacy ; then as substantive =“ in- 
timate friend”); conjunctus (closely con- 
nected with). An intimate friendship, fa- 
miliaritas intima, summa: intima or fa- 
miliaris amicitia: an intimate friend, 
homo intimus: homo, quo intime uti- 
mur: amicus conjunctissimus: to be in- 
timate with any body, aliquo familiariter 
or intime uti; in familiaritate alicujus ver- 
sari; cum aliquo vivere (Cic., Tusc., 1, 33, 
81): to be on the most intimate terms of 
friendship with any body, arto or artissi- 
mo amicitiz vinculo cum aliquo conjunc- 
tum esse; aliquo familiariter or intime 
uti; in familiaritate alicujus versari; fa- 
miliarissime uti aliquo; multd (ac jucun- 
da) consuetudine cum aliquo conjunctum 
esse: the closest intimacy, artissima ami- 
citia vincula: to become very intimate with 
any body, sibi conjungere aliquem famili- 
ari amicitid: I am very intimate with any 
body, magna est mihi cum aliquo famili- 
aritas, also familiaritate magna, or arta, 
or intima, ov maxima cum aliquo con- 
junctum esse; magno usu familiaritatis 
cum aliquo conjunctum esse; arta famil- 
iaritate complecti aliquem: we have been 
intimate friends for many years, inter nos 
vetus usus intercedit. To have an inti- 
mate knowledge of any thing, alicujus rei 
peritum or gnarum esse ; aliquid bene or 
penitus nosse: aliquid expertum esse, or 
alicujus rei non expertem esse (to have 
experienced any thing): tamquam digitos 
suos unguesque nosse rem (Prov., Juv.). 
To have an intimate knowledge of any body, 
aliquem penitus, bene or optime nosse: 
to have an intimate knowledge of the whole 
affair, omnem rem or omnia nosse. 

INTIMATELY, intime : familiariter (in 
an intimate maviner or style; e. g., Viverc, 


INTR 
e@cribere) : coniuncte (in a united manner ; 
% g., conjuncte vivere, Nep., At., 10, 3; 
so conjunctius, conjunctissime vivere, 
gpa ne, a poathes Cie 
3; &. g., In re, icere. 
feu intimately pres, a igs ject) : 


or intime uti. Vid. INTIMATE. 

INTIMATION, significatio. 
fntimate.] Jf= declaration, vid 

INTIMIDATE. Vid. To FriGHTEN. 

INTIMIDATION, by circumlocution with 
verbs in FRIGHTEN. From intimidation, 
ussus er coactus. To be a 
powerful means of intimidation, multum 
valére ad terrendum aliquem: to use any 
thing as a means of intimidation, aliquid 
alicui ad timorem preponere (of a state- 
ment, Cic.). 

INTO, in (ith accusative). But > 
after verbs of placing, putting, set- 
ting, laying, &c. (ponere, locare, col- 
locare, statuere, constituere) in mostly 
makes the ablative; but imponere (when 
it has not the dative after it of the place into 
which the thing is placed) and reponere 
mostly have in with accusative [imponere 
in navem, in naves, in plaustrum ; 
nere aliquid in zrarium, &c.). Cicero has 
also anulum ...in mari abjecerat: inse- 
rere is always in aliquid er alicui rei (col- 
lum in laqueum inserere; aliquid alicui 
in os inserere. Zumpt, p. 354, § 490, er- 
roneously says in with ablative). So also 
detigere (to fiz [asseres in terra; cultrum 


in corde]). After many verbs the preposi- 
oor tate Sheeley, wgySdi-axbows. Thee 
ter into the iE édi par- 
ticular enantio will be found after the 


verbs which “into” follows ; to come into, 
fail into, get into, &c., vid. T8 look 

one’s own heart, introspicere mentem 
suam ipsum (Cic.); percunctari ipsum se 
(Cic.) ; in sese descendere (Pers.). 

INTOLERABLE, intolerabilis: intole- 
randus (not to be borne, insupportable ; of 
persons and things; e. g., woman, cold, 
pain): odiosus (hateful, disgusting ; of 

us and things; as Plant., Pseud., 1, 
if 28, odiosus mihi es) : importunus (dis- 
agreeabie, disgusting ; of persons and 
things ; e. g., avaritia). Intolerable con- 
duct, intulerantia; odium (Cic.. Cluent., 
39, 109, both): there is nothing more intol- 
erable than @ rich woman, nihil intoleran- 
tius quam femina dives (Jur., 6, 459). 

INTOLERABLY, intolerabiliter: in- 
toleranter. 

INTOLERANCE, intolerantia: odium 
(Cic.. Clnent., 39, 109, both). 

INTOLERANT, intolerans alicujus rei 
(not bearing it well, Lio.) : qui aliquid non, 
or male, or egre fert: * aliorum de rebus 
divinis opiniones haud leniter ferens: 
* erga dissentientes in religione divina pa- 
rum indulgens (in matters of religion). 

INTOLERATION (iu matters of relig- 
ion), * animus aliorum de rebus divinis 

spiniones haud leniter ferens. 

INTOMB. Vid. Entoxs. 

INTONATION, by circumlocution with 
preire ac prem {or preminis- 
trare, ed. Lion} modulos (Gell, 1, 11, 2). 

INTONE, graviter sonare (as Pope uses 
“ intone”); perhaps ultimarum syllabarum 
sono indulgére (priorum syllabarum, 
Quint., 11, 3, 33) ; or insonare (e. g., can- 
ticum, Phedr.). To intone the service, 
*preces publicas cantu illo ecclesiastico 
insonare or modulari. 

INTOXICATE. Vid. “to make Drunk.” 

INTOXICATION. Vid. DrunxENneEss. 

INTRACTABLE. Vid. Unmanace- 
ABLE. 

INTRACTABLENESS. Vid. Unsan- 
AGEABLENESS. ‘ 

INTRENCH, propr., foss cingere : 
vallo et fossa circumdare (or vallo atque 
fossa, Sall.; vallo fossaque, Ces.): val- 
lare : obvallare : vallo sepire, cingere, cir- 
cumdare or munire (defend with pali- 
sades); or ( general term) operibus et mu- 
Ditionibus sepire; operibus munire. An 

ewhed camp, castra vallo ame | 
Eanees fe tasuti casa bok " 
propr. To intrench upon (rigi &c. 
alicui injuriam facere or inferre (to rl 
fure): aliquem interpellare in jure ipsius 
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(Cas.); aliquid de jure alicujus deminu- 
ere (to interfere with his rights): perver- 
tere (to omnia . ici- 


tiam): violare or violare atque imminu- 
ere (to violate a law or right, jus). 

INTRENCHMENT, vallum (with pali- 
sades): fossa (the trench): agger (the 
mound). To throw up intrenchments [vid. 
To INTRENCH, if the foss is principally 
meant], munimentum exstruere; muniti- 
onem facere; aggerem comportare, ja- 
cere, exstruere, construere; vallum du- 
cere ; any where, alicui loco munimentum 
or munitionem imponere ; aliquem locum 
munitionibus sepire; alicui loco muniti- 
ones circumdare; aliquem_locum muni- 
mento or aggere cingere. || Ipropr. 
An intrenchment on any body's rights, in- 
juria illata: jus alicujus violatum or im- 
minutum. 

INTREPID. Vid. Boip, Couraceovs, 


EARLESS. 

INTREPIDITY, animus impavidus, or 
intrepidus, or fortis [SyN. in FEARLESS]. 

INTREPIDLY. Vid. Frar.essty, 
BoLpDiy. 

INTRICACY, implicatio ; but it is most- 
ly necessary to use circumlocution with ad- 

jectives in INTRICATE. 

INTRICATE, impeditus ( presenting 
many ; @. g., iter, silva, saltus, lo- 
cus, navigatio): perplexus (entangled. 
&e., ively, iter, Virg.; figure, Lu- 
cret.; sermones, Liv.) : difficilis (dificult). 
{>> Not intricatus, which is pre- and 
post-classical): inexplicabilis (via, Lir., 
40, 33, in which passage, , it means 
sy le ;” res, Cic, Att, 8, 3, 6). 
The intricate paths (of a labyrinth), itine- 


F; 


rum am occursusque et recursus 
inexplicabiles (Plin.). An intricate affair, 
res impedita, er contorta, or difficilis, or 


contorta et difficilis; res difficilis et inex- 
plicabilis (Cic., Att, 8, 3, 6): @ difficuit 
and intricate task, magnum et arduum 
opus: an affair is very intricate, res in 
magnis difticultatibus est. 

INTRIGUE, s. |] Politicalintrigue, 
ars: artificium (artifice): fallacia (deceit, 
intrigue): better in plural, artes (mal) : 
fallaciz: (cabals, intrigues): consilia clan- 
destina (hidden designs): calumniz (ma- 
licious slander, false accusation). By any 
body's intrigues, alicujus opera: the rejec- 
tion of the offered peace was caused by the 
intrigues of those who, &c., pacem ne ac- 
ciperent, eorum opera effectum est, qui, 
&e. || Love intrigue, res amatoria. 
Intrigues, amores: notorious for his in- 
trigues, multarum amoribus famosus: 10 
have an intrigue, amori operam dare : to 
be fond of intrigues, amores consectari. 

These expressions apply to any love 
affairs. Clandestinus may be added. 

INTRIGUE, 2., fallacias facere, fingere ; 

ia clandestina concoquere ; dare 
operam consiliis clandestinis, with ut (to 
endeavor to effect by intrigues); likewise 
calumnias facere; multa machinari: t9 
intrigue against any body, fallaciam in 
aliquem intendere ; consiliis clandestinis 
oppugnare aliquem ; alicui dolum nectere. * 

INTRIGUER, doli or fallaciarum ma- 
chinator ; or, by circumlocution, qui con- 
silia clandestina (in aliquem) concdquit : 
fallaciarum componendarum artifex calli- 
dus (after Cic., Fin., 2, 35, 116). 

INTRINSIC. Vid. Genurne, REAL. 

INTRINSICALLY. Vid. Reatry, Trv- 


LY. 

INTRODUCE. |j Bring into use, 
Jashion, inducere (e. g, new customs, 
words, &c.): introduccre (a custom) : in- 
stituere (to appoint ; a festival, the census, 
&c.). To introduce a religious worship 
(from a foreign state), religionem adve- 
here; foreign usages, peregrinos ritus as- 

To introduce many changes or 
new regulations in military discipline, in 
re militari multa instituere (Swet.): he in- 
troduced many mew inventions, and made 
many improvements on what before existed, 
multa partim nova attulit, partim meliora 
fecit (Nep.). |! To introduce a char- 





acter in a dialogue, aliquem loquen- 
tem, or disputantem inducere, or facerc; 
personam (a fictitious personage) introdu- 
cere: alicui sermonem tribuere or orati- | 
onem attribuere: (several) inducere ser- ; 
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monem hominum ; fictam vrationem per 
sonis induere (when the speeches are te 
vented, Quint). || To make any body 
known to cone (bg ora ali- 
mem apud aliquem (by taking him to his 
pie commendare alicui aliquem 
(by a recommendation): * pressentem pre- 
senti alicui commendare (of a personal tn- 
troduction). Sometimes ostentare aliquem 
(to show him ; e. g., to introduce a young 
prince to the armies, omnes exerci- 
tus): to be t into whore zre 

any body, per ali in senatu acl. 

INTRODUCER, by circumlocution with 
verbs in INTRODUCE. 

INTRODUCTION. [[ Act of intro- 
ducing, (1) introductio (only in the lit- - 
eral sense; e. £., i ing armed 
men into the circus, introductio armato- 


tion with inducere, introducere, &c. [Vid. 
INrRoDUCE.] (3) Act of making a 
person known to another; by cir- 
cumlocution with verbs iw INTRODUCE 
(=o make a person known to another). 
Letter of introduction, litere commenda- 
ticie (Cic., Fam., 5, 5, 
letters), or commendatio only ( 
ation) : to give any body a letter of intro- 
duction to any body, ad aliquem de aliquo 
scribere (diligentissime) : any body has 
brought a letter of introduction to me, ali- 
quem sibi commendatum habére (any 
has been recommended to my notice 
whether by letter or orally). || Introduc- 
tory preface, aditus: introitus: in- 
gressio : ingressus ( general term, mode 
of entering upon or beginning one’s sub- 
ject ; intr ion to @ speech, poem, &e. ; 
introitus only, perhaps in introitus defen- 
sionis, Cic. pro Cal. 2, 3, Krebs): princi- 
pium (beginning; of a speech or letter): 
exordium (beginning of, or introduction 
to a speech or writing, as part of it): pro- 
cemium (xpooiptoy, literally, “ prelude ;” 
also introduction to a@ speech, hi z 
poem): prwfatio (oral introduction to a 
discussion, &c.; not introduction to a book 
till Quint. and Plin.). Perhaps prolegom- 
éna (zpudeyopev2) may be retained for a 
long toiredhctions separate from the work 
itself; so Krebs. If=prologue, vel 
To make a long introduction, multa pre- 
furi: after a short introduction, pauca pre- 
fatus: to make an introduction to one’s 
speech (of an orator), aditum ad causam 
faccre. Sometimes vestibulum (threshold 
= introduction, Cic., Or., 15,530; cf. Quint., 
9, 4, 10, quodam quasi vestibulo). To 
say any thing by way of introduction, di- 
cere aliquid ante rem : to commence ons’s 
speeches by a graceful (brilliant, &c.) in- 
troduction, vestibula honesta atque aditus 
ad causam illustres facere (Cic.). 
INTRODUCTORY, by circumlocution. 
After a few introductory remarks, pauca 
PHINTRUDE® aliquis ce ipse infert (> 
i se ipse infert 
not se intrudere, Dastiter sie word ; 
since, in Cic., Cacin., 5, we must read se 
inferebat, et intro dabat, Klotz = came 
uninvited). To intrude upon any body, ali- 
cui se ingerere (to force one’s seif upon): 


his way) : 


CROACH. 
INTRUDER, (molestus) interpellator 
(troublesome interrupter) ; or by circumilo- 


cution. 
INTRUSION, molesta interpellatio. By 
circumlocution with in INTRUDE. 
|| The seizing a@ property, occupa- 
tio; or by circumlocution. 
INTRUST. Vid. Enrrust. 
INTUITION, (animi) perceptio. By in- 


tuition, * animi 
wR papers quadam. 
tive kn imi) perceptio. 


quadam ; or *non argumentis sed celeri 
quadam ipsius ani > 

INTWINE.” Vid. INTER 
WEAVE. ? 
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INUNDATE. Vid. ro DELvuGE, TO 
Froop. 

INUNDATION. Vid. Fioop, DeLuuE. 

INURE. Vid. ro Accustom (trans.), 
To HaBITUATE. 

INURN, in urnam condere (Suet., Cal., 


15). 

TNUTILITY, jnutilitas, 

INVADE. To invade a country, terram 
invadere: in terram irruptionem facere 
(general terms) : in terram infundi or in- 
fluere (of a vast host, inundating, as it 
were, the country); with an army, terram 
invadere cum copiis; copias in tines hos- 
tium introducere (to marvh into his coun- 
try) or impressionem facere in tines hos- 
tium. 
INVADER, by circumlocution with verbs 
tn INVADE. 

INVALID, s., morbosus: valetudinari- 
us: ad egrotandum proclivis (general 
term, of persons often attacked by sickness ; 
on the last, ef. Cic., Tusc., 4, 12, 47 and 28). 
To be a great invalid, valetudine minus 
prospera uti; semper infirma atque etiam 
gra valetudine esse. [Vid. Sick, S1cK- 
Ly.] || 4A disabled soldier or sail- 
or, ad munera corporis senecta debilis: 
annis ct senecta debilis : mancus (cladus) 
ac debilis : ad arma inutilis, all with miles 
or nauta (as the case may be). A hospital 
of invalids, domus, in qua milites (nautie) 
manci ac debiles aluntur. 

INVALID, adj, irritus (not being good 
in law ; opposed to ratus; e. g., a will): va- 
nus (vain, null, without effect; of things). 
JN. irritus et vanus (e. g., @ will): pa- 
rum idoneus (not fit or good enough for 
the purpose; e. g., bail, witness, excuse). 
To render any thing invalid, aliquid irri- 
tum facere (e. g., a will): aliquid rescin- 
dere et irritum facere (to annul, to can- 
cel, e. g., @ testament, an agreement ; also 
to quash an indictment). JN. rescindere 
et irritum facere ; or ut irritum et vanum 
rescindere (a will) : refigere (properly, to 
pull down what has been posted up; hence 
to cancel, inasmuch as the public notice is 
taken down again; e. g., a law, legem). 
To declare any thing invalid, aliquid tol- 
lere et irritum esse jubére: to consider 
any thing invalid, aliquid pro irrito ha- 
bére. An invalid will, irritum or inutile 
testamentum. 

INVALIDATE, irritum facere (to take 
@way its legal power; e. g., a will): rescin- 
dere (rescind, cancel; a will, a compact, a 
verdict, decree, &c.). JN. rescindere et ir- 
ritum facere : ut irritum et vanum rescin- 
dere (a will): refigere (properly, to unfix; 
then to annul, its public proclamation being 
withdrawn ; e. g., legem). 

INVALIDITY, by circumlocution ; e. g., 
* etficere, ut testamentum irritum fiat. 

INVALUABLE, Vid. INEsTIMABLE. 

INVARIABLE. Vid. UNcHANGEABLE. 


INVARIABLENESS. Vid. UNCHANGE- ° 


ABLENESS. 
INVARIABLY. Vid. UNCHANGEABLY, 
' ALways. 

INVASION, irruptio: incursio: incur- 
sus. To make an invasion, irruptionem 
or incursionem facere in, &c. Vid. TO 
INVADE. 

INVECTIVE, invectio (only in plural, 
invectiones, Cic., Inv., 2,54) : convicium: 
maledictum: probrum (Syn, in ABUSE 
=railing language). To break into 
invectives, ad verborum contumeliam de- 
scendere. To use invectives against any 
body, invéhi in aliquem (in Nep.; also 
with Greek accusative, multa, nonnulla, 
&c., invehi in aliquem); aliquem convi- 
ciis insectari or incessere ; aliquem male- 
dictis insectari. to load any body with in- 
vectives, omnibus maledictis aliquem vex- 
are; omnia maledicta in aliquem conferre. 

INVEIGH (against any body or any 
thing), invéhi in aliquem or in aliquam 
tem (often with vehementer or vehemen- 
tius; petulanter, aspere; acerbe ect con- 
tumeliose, &c.): insectari aliquem vehe- 
mentius : to he fond of inveighing against, 
libenter invéhi in aliquem. Jn. acerbius 
in aliquem invéhi insectarique vehemen- 


tius. 
INVEIGHER, by circumlocution with 
verbs in INVE ‘GH. 
INVEIGLE Vid. Ensnanre. 
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INVENT, invenire: reperire (to find out ; 
the former accidentally or as general term 
= ebpeiv; the latter after reflection, search, 
&c. = avevpeiv): excogitare (to strike out 
by thinking, Cic.): cogitatione asséqui, in- 
venire (to find out, to discover): fingere: 
comminisci (to invent, to contrive, to de- 
sign): coquere: concoquere (to design, 
brood over or hatch, as it were) : machinari 
(to contrive cunningly): ementiri (to in- 
vent falsely), Vid. tro Discover, To Finp 
ouT, TO CONTRIVE. 

INVENTION. || Discovery, vid. 
|| Fiction, vid. It’s all a pure inven- 
tion! fabule ! 

INVENTIVE, ingeniosus: sollers: acu- 
tus [Syn. in INGENIOUS]. An inventive 
mind, ingenium ad excogitandum acutum. 

INVENTOR, inventor, feminine, inven- 
trix (repertor is t, and post-Augustan) : 
auctor (the original introducer, &c., who 
is therefore looked up to as an authority) : 
architectus or quasi architectus (the orig- 
inal builder, as it were; hence, the inventor 
of something that may be considered con- 
structive; e.g. beatw vite, Cic.). JIN. 
princeps et architectus (Cic.). The in- 
ventors of sculpture, fingendi conditores : 
an inventor of new words, inventor novo- 
rum verborum. Vid. DiscovERER. 

INVENTORY, repertorium: inventari- 
um (the latter a common expression ; reper- 
torjium.... quod vulgo inventarium ap- 
pellatur, Ulp., Dig., 26, 7, 7, in.): res ac- 
cepte et tradende (the articles as set down 
in an inventory; after Cic., Verr., 4, 63, 
140). An*inventory of the furniture of a 
tavern, instrumentum cauponium (Marc., 
Dig., 33, 7,17, § 2). To take an inventory, 
repertorium or inventarium facere. 

INVENTRESS, inventrix. 

INVERSE. Inverse proportion, * ratio 
inversa (arithmetical technical term). 

INVERSELY, retro (backward) : inver- 
so ordine. 

INVERSION, inversio (but only in the 
sense of “irony” or allegory): inversus 
ordo. 

INVERT, invertere (e. g., ordinem ver- 
borum; to read them backward; opposed 
to dicere recte ; also improperly ; inversus 
annus = that has run its course, and turn- 
ed, as it were, Hor.). [Vid. ro CHANGE.] 
To invert the order of words, invertere or- 
dinem verborum: to read words in invert- 
ed order, invertere ordinem et idem quasi 
sursum versus retroque dicere. 

INVEST, || Clothe with, (1) Propr. 
{vid. CLotHE]. (2) With an office, 
munus alicui dare, mandare, deferre ; mu- 
neri aliquem prwficere: to invest any body 
with the chief command, summam imperii 
ad aliquem deferre: to be invested with 
an honorable office, honore affectum esse; 
with a priesthood, sacerdotio preditum 
esse: to invest with full power, infinitam 
licentiam alicui dare ; alicujus arbitrio 
rem gerendam tradere or committere 
(the last two of a particular affair). || T'o 
adorn, grace, &c., vid. || J'’o place 
money at interest, pecuniam collocare 
(e. g., to invest it in land, in agris; in the 
purchase of estates, in emtiones predio- 
rum, Gai., Dig., 17, 1,2; in an estate, in 
aliquo fundo, in solo; with any body, apud 
aliquem ; at a high rate of interest, gravi- 
ore fenore, Suet.): pecuniam occupare, 
with or without fenore ; apud aliquem or 
in aliquare; safely, pecuniam fundare al- 
iqua re (Hor., Ep., 1, 15, 46). || Besiege, 
circumsedére: in obsidione habére or te- 
nére: corona cingere, circumdare: co- 
ronad mcenia aggrédi. Vid. BesiEcE. 

INVESTIGATE, indagare- investigare 
(to follow the traces of any thing till it is 
discovered): exquirere (10 search out): 
perquirere (to search thoroughly): per- 
cunctari (to use all the means in ane's pow- 
er to get at accurate information. ; especial- 
ly with reference to the truth of news, re- 
ports, &c.): sciscitari (to be longing to 
know any thing): odorari (literally, to 
scent out; hence to hunt out sagaciously, 
&c.; to try to find out by inquiries; any 
thing, de aliqua re). JN. investigare et 
scrutari: indagare et pervestigare: inda- 
gare et odorari: percunctari et interro- 
gare. T'o investigate the true grounds of 
any thing, veram rationem alicujus rei 
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exséqui; the truth, quid verum sit, ex 
quirere. 

INVESTIGATION, indagatio: investt 
gatio (the tracing out): spectatio: cogni- 
tio (the examination, trial, &c.). The in- 
vestigation of truth, investigatio veri: veri 
inquisitio atque investigatio (where inqui- 
sitio means the examination, in each case, 
of what is true; investigatio, the pursuing 
she often obscure traces of truth, Cic., Off, 
1, 4, 13): cognitio veri (the sifting of the 
truth). To give one’s self entirely up to 
the investigation of any thing, totum se 
in aliqua re exquirenda collgcare. 

INVESTITURE, by circumlocution with - 
*muneris alicujus insignia sollemni ritu 
tradere. To receive investiture from any 
body, ab aliquo accipere sue potestatis 
insigne (Gerhard of Reicherspeg, ap. Gib- 
bon, chapter 69, note 40). 

INVESTMENT. || Act of besieging 
a town. (Vid. S1eGE, BLockaDE.] || Act 
of laying out money in the pur- 
chase of property; by circumlocution 
with verbs under to INVEST (since, though 
collocatio and occupatio are both classic- 
al, they are not classical in this sense). To 
make a profitable investment, pecuniam in 
aliqua re bene collocare. ; 

INVETERATE, inveteratus (grown 


old, and therefore not easy to change) : 


confirmatus (having gained strength, and 
therefore power of resistance, &c.): peni- 
tus defixus (fixed deeply; e. g. a fault) : 
penitus insitus (deeply implanted ; e. g., an 
opinion): vetus (old). JN. vetus atque 
diuturnus. To become inveterate, invete- 
rascere (Cic.); inveterare (e. g., malum, 
Cels.), An evil that has become inveterate, 
inveteratio (Cic., Tusc., 4, 37). 

INVIDIOUS, invidiosus (both of persons 
and things likely to excite envy; e. g., pos- 
sessiones invidiosas habére: the persons 
who would be likely to feel the envy are some- 
times expressed by ad aliquem: triumphum 
accipere, invidiosum ad bonos, Cie.). To 
be invidious, invidi alicui esse. 

INVIDIOUSLY, invidiose (e. g., dicere 
aliquid, Cic.). 

INVIGORATE, corroborare: firmare: 
confirmare (to strengthen; e. g., corrobo- 
rare aliquem assiduo opere; aliquid cor- 
roborat stomachum: corpus cibo firma- 
re; valetudinem firmare or confirmare ; 
memoriam firmare ; confirmare alicujus 
animum or aliquem animo): reparare: 
reficere, relaxare (to refresh, relax). To 
invigorate one's self, se corroborare: se 
confirmare: se recreare: se or vires re- 


ficere. 

INVINCIBLE, invictus (unconquerable, 
of persons: [o> insuperabilis and inex- 
superabilis, in this sense, are poetical only): 
inexpugnabilis (impregnable; of places) : 
quod superari non potest (figuratively, 
insurmountable; e. g., obstacles, impedi- 


menta). 

INVINCIBLY, by circumlocution with 
adjectives in INVINCIBLE. 

INVIOLABILITY, sanctitas (holiness ; 
vid. INVIOLABLE) : alicujus rei inexpiabi- 
lis religio (e. g., of sepulchres). 

INVIOLABLE, inviolatus (oF invio- 
labilis t only): sanctus (that is placed un- 
der the protection of a deity, holy, venera- 
ble; e. g., of the person of a tribune, &c.). 

INVIOLABLY, inviolate (without vio- 
lating it; e.g. memoriam alicujus ser- 
vare, Cic.; jusjurandum servare, Gell., 7 
18): sancte : summa fide (conscientiously, 
with great fidelity ; e. g., servare aliquid). 

INVISIBILITY, by circumlocution with 
adjectives in INVISIBLE. 

INVISIBLF, invisibilis, or nulli cernen- 
dus, or quod cernere et vidére non possu- 
mus: quem (quam, quod) non possunt 
oculi conséqui (that one can not see: in 
visibilis, fownd as carly as Cels., pref., p. 
121, ed. Bip., may be used where concise- 
ness of erpression would be injured by cir- 
cumlocution ; especially as Cicero makes 
use of adjectives in “ bilis,” and has even 
formed some new ones): quod sub oculos 
non cadit: quod oculorum aciem fugit: 
quod sensum oculorum effiigit (that es 
capes the eye). An invisible solar eclipse, 
* defectus solis, quem in his terre parti. 
bus cernere et vidére non possumus: the 
invisible world, * orbis rerum coclestiuma 
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Sepmioge terrestribus visusque_nos- 
‘fugiens: to behold with the mind's eye 
wha: is invisible, in conspectu pene animi 
ponere, que cernere et vidére non pos- 
sumus: to be invisible, cerni et videri non 
posse (general term, unable to be seen): 
sub oculos non cadere: oculorum aciem 


re (not to rise; 0 
(not to appear or show itself ; 
and also of inanimate beings): in conspec- 
tum non venire (not to make one’s appear- 
ance ; of persons only). To become invisi- 
ble, obscurari (to be eclipsed; of stars): to 
make one’s self invisible, clam abire: clam 
se subducere. 

INVISIBLY, dy circumlocution, *ita ut 
sub oculos non cadat: *ita ut non com- 

areat: * ita ut videri non possit. 

INVITATION, invitatio. By your invi- 
tation, invitatus or vocatus a te; invitatu 
or vocatu tuo: to dine with any body by 
his own invitation, coenare apud aliquem 
vocatu ipsius: to accompany any body to 
@ party without an invitation, umbram se- 
qui aliquem: to accept an invitation, pro- 
mittere alicui ad ccenam: promittere 
apud aliquem (not condicere ad ccenam 
=invite one’s self): to refuse an invita- 
tion, abnuere: @ note of invitation, litere: 
libellus (Tac., Dial., 9,3): to receive a note 
of invitation, per literas invitari ab ali- 
quo: to send out one’s invitations or cards 
of invitation, libellos dispergere (Tac., Di- 
a. 9, 3); to gine any Soda pressing in 
vitation to stay, familiari Mvitatione reti- 
nére aliquem. 

INVITE, invitare aliquem ad aliquid 
(of erery kind of invitation given by one's 
self ; both of persons and things): vocare 
aliquem ad aliquid (the proper word of an 
invitation to a party by a slave called voca- 
tor. thn of inviting to a icipation in 
any thing, ad bellum, quietem, &c.). To 
invite any body to dinner, invitare or vo- 
care aliq’ with or without ad cenam) : 
to invite any body to my house, aliquem in- 
vitare domum meam : to invite any body 
(who is about to go) to stay, aliquem invi- 
tatione familiari retinére : to invite my- 
self to dine with any body, condicere ali- 
cui ad ccenam; condicere alicui: to in- 
vite one to the enjoyment of a@ country life, 
ad fruendum agrum invitare (e. g., of old 
age; vid. Cic., Cat., 16,57): to invite one 
to ratd it by its agreeable style, jucunditate 
quadam ad legendum invitare. || Incite, 
atiract, invitare aliq (e. B s, 
Hor. ; luxuriam, Vell.; assentationem, 
Cic.): allicere: allectare (allure). JIN. 
invitare et allectare: allectare et invitare 


(aliquem ad aliquid). 

_ INVITING. Trither amcenus (of beau- 
tiful landscapes, countries, &c.), gratus (e. 
g-. Antium), or by cir ion 
with jucunditate quadam invitare aliquem 
ad faciendum aliquid; dulcedine quadam 
commovére aliquem; sensus permulcé- 
re voluptate, &c. 

INVOCATION, invocatio : imploratio 
(in an imploring manner): testatio (the 
calling to witness). 

INVOICE, * mercium index or libellus. 
INVOKE, invocare: implorare (to im- 
To invoke the Muses, invocare 











plorare et itare: the protection of a 
[uage, ad judieis Br confugere : bie 
ody’ s compassion, jus misericordiam 
unplorare, or 
NVOLUNT is imprudenter : 


to: ultro: sponte (of one’s own tga 
Sometimes non vol- 


coactus, &c., or by 
untate; or by nescio quo (e. g., nes- 
cio quo pacto ab eo, erat a te pro- 


positum, aberravit oratio) : he uttered that 

exclamation (made that remark, &c.) quite 

-c iuaaaeata excidit >i nolenti dictum 
a : 
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INVOLUNTARY, invitus et coactus 
(not willingly, by compulsion; opposed to 
voluntate): non voluntarius (not done of 
one’s own accord, or from choice, &c.; e. 


BNV OLUTION, involutio (once only, 
Vitr.. 10,11). By circumlocution. 

IN VOLVE, involvere aliquid aliqua re 
(not aliquid in aliqua re: also figu- 
ratively, but not in the notion of contain- 
ing any thing undeveloped ; for which use 
inesse in aliqua re; contineri aliqua re): 
implicare or impedire (of involving in 
what cmbarrasses, &c.; properly and figu- 
ratively: aliquaé re): ilaqueare (figura- 
tively) in aliqua re. To involve any body 
in dangers, aliquem periculis illaqueare ; 
in war, aliquem bello implicare : to be in- 
volved in a war, bello implicari or illigari ; 
bello implicitum, illigatum, or occupatum 
esse: with any body, bellum gerere cum 
aliquo: to be involved in a soleil lite 
impiicart s in causam deduci; with any 
body, lites habére cum aliquo: in disa- 
greeable business, molestis negotiis impli- 
cari: to involve one’s self in any thing, 
implicari or se impedire aliqua re (prop- 
erly and figuratively); se illaqueare ali- 
qua re (figuratively); se immiscére ali- 
cui rei: to be involved in debt, ere alieno 
obriitum, oppressum, or demersum esse: 
to involve a contradiction, inter se pugna- 
re, repugnare, discrepare, or dissidére. 

INVULNERABLE. invulnerabilis 
(* Sen., Benef., 5, 5, in., &c.). To be in- 
vulnerable, vulnerari non posse. 

INWARD. Vid. INTERIOR. 

INWARDLY, intus (within): interius 
(opposed to.exterius) : intrinsécus (on the 
inside; opposed to extrinsecus, exterius ; 
e. g., intrinsécus et extrinsecus picare, 
Col. ; aliquid intrinsécus perungere ali- 
qua re, Varr.): ex interiore parte: ab in- 
terioribus partibus (opposed to extrinse- 
cus, ab exterioribus partibus). Sometimes 
plane: omnino: penitus (quite): [= 
intra and intro unclassical tn this sense. 
Inwardly and outwardly, intus et extra; 
intrinsecus et extrinsecus ; intrinsecus et 
exterius: outwardly and inwardly, extra 
et intus; extrinsecus et intra; extrinse- 
cus et intrinsecus. To rejoice inwardly. 
in sinu (tacito) gaudére (cf. Cic., Tuse., 3, 
21,51; Tib., 4, 15, 8). 

INWARDS, 2adv., introrsus: intror- 

INWARD, sum. Bent inward, in- 


curvus. 
INWRAP, involvere in aliqua re. Vid. 
“WRap UP in.” 
IRASCIBLE. Vid. InnrraBLe. 
TRE. Vid. ANGER, WRaTH. 
IREFUL. Vid. ANGRY, WRATHFUL. 
TREFULLY. Vid. ANGRity, WRaTH- 


FULLY. 

IRIS. |] The plant, hyacinthus: vac- 
cinium (*iris germanica, Linn.; cf. Voss., 
Virg., Ecl., 10, 39). || In the eye, *iris 
{as technical term). 

IRK. Any thing irks me, tedet or per- 
tesum est me alicujus rei; or tedium me 
tenet alicujus rei; satietas or tedium ali- 
cujus rei me cepit. 

IRKSOME, fastidium creans or afférens 
(producing disgust, &c.): quod tedium 
affert: tedium afferens (causing weari- 
ness, &c., Liv.): odiosus (hateful, &c. ; 
of persons and things): molestus (felt as 

ying, ious, &c.): operosus : la- 
boriosus (laborious). JN. operosus ac 
molestus (e. g., labor, Cic.): odiosus ac 
on (Cic.): laboriosus molestusque 
ic.). 

IRKSOMENESS, tedium (disgust at 
what one feels to be long and wearisome: 
in prose first in Livy; Cicero uses satie- 
tas): satietas (disgust from having had 
too much of any thing, from having been 
employed about it too long, &c.; tn phys- 
ical or moral sense): fastidium (disgust, 
loathing ; with reference to objects of phys- 
ical or moral taste). JIN. fastidium quod- 
dam et satietas (these are all subjectine ; i. 
e., refer to the sense of irksomeness felt by 
the person) : gravitas (objectively ; the op- 
pressive nature, &c., of any thing) or diu- 
turnitas et gravitas alicujus rei (its long 
oeaereancs and oppressive nature ; e. g., 





fRON, is ferrum: as adjective, ferreus 
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(made of iron; properly and improperly) * ¥ 


An iron tool, ferramentum: a vein of tron, 
vena ferri: iron mine, metallum ferrari- 
um or ferri; ferri fodina or terraria (these, 
too, as it): a plate of iron, lamina ferri: 

with an tron plate, lamina ferra- 
tus: iron wire, *filum ferreum: iron col- 
or, ferrago: iron-works, fabrica: ferrarie: 


neus: iron furnace, fornax y she wh 
dross of iron, scoria ferri: i 
with iron [vid. CHALYBEATE]. Prov. To 
strike while the tron is hot, utendum est 
animis, dum spe calent (Curt., 4, 1, 29); 
matira, dum libido manet (Ter., Phorm., 
4,5,14). || Irons [vid. Carns]. || Irons 
(surgical, for correcting di: . &c. 
serperastra (to straighten the leg, 
vata crura corrigere). || lpropr. Made 
of tron, ferreus: I must have been made 
of tron, ferreus essem: Oh! thou tron- 
hearted man, O te ferreum! 
IRON, v., *vestes ferro calefacto pre- 
mere. || Put in chains; vid. CHAIN. 
IRON-BAR, vectis (as lever). 
IRON-MONGER, negotiator ferrarius 
(Inscript., as dealer in tron): faber ferra- 
Tius (as smith ; ferramentarius, very late). 
IRON-MOULD, *macula ex rubigine 
concepta. 
IRON-STONE, * lapis ferrarius. 
IRONICAL, *ironicus. 
IRONICALLY, ironice (Ascon. ad Cie 
1 Verr., 15): * urbana quadam dissimula 
tione: * per ironiam dissimulantiamque 
(both after Cic.; cf. quotations in Irony). 
IRONY, ironia (cipwveia, borrowed from 
the Greek by Cicero, and retained by later 
writers as the most suitable expression 
(Quintz., 9, 2, 44]: Cic., De Or., 2, 67, init 
explains it as, urbana dissimulatio, 
quum alia dicuntur, ac sentias). JN. iro- 
nia dissimulantiaque (Cic.): ea dissimu- 
latio, quam Greci cipwveiay vocant (Cic., 
Acad., 2, 5, extr.): inversio (the use of a 
word in @ meaning which is the opposite 
of its real meaning, Cic., De Or., 2, 65). 
One who uses irony, simulator (= cipwy, 
Cic., Off. 1, 30, 10, of Socrates). 
IRRADIANCE, 2? Vid. Raprance, Ra-- 
IRRADIATION. ; DIATION. 
IRRADIATE [vid. ro IntuminaTE, TO 
ENLIGHTEN, TO DEcoRATE] : [>>> irra- 
diare, poetical (Stat.) and i 


‘aculty i : 

(mute, unreasonable, inasmuch as 
implies reason ; all three of animals): de- 
mens (senseless, and also of arpa that 
none but a senseless person would do): in- 
sanus (mad, deprived of right reason, in- 
sane; of men ; then also denoting excess ; 
th moles, montes). An — ani- 
or being, bestia (opposed to homo) 

In an irrational manner ; vid. nee 
ALLY. 

IRRATIONALLY, nulla ratione: de- 
menter: dementi ratione (senselessly) : 
insane (madly, comedy). 

IRRECLAIMABLE. Vid. Incurasre. 

IRRECONCILABLE, implacabilis (ali- 
cui or in aliquem): inexpiabilis. JN. im- 
ena inexpiabilisque (Cic.): inexora- 

ilis (all three of persons and things: in 
or adversus aliquem). To be any body's 
irreconcilable foe, implacabili odio persé- 
qui aliquem ; vid. LwPracaBLe. 

IRRECONCILABLY, implacabili odio 
‘ of ahaa entertaining irreconcilabla 
atri we . 

IRRECOVERABLE, rabilis : ir- 
revocabilis (not to be r 3 both, e. g., 
tempus). Vid. IRREPARABLE. 5, 

IRRECOVERABLY. Vid. InrEPara- 


BLY. 

IRREFRAGABLE, qui (que, quod) 
vim affert in docendo (e. g., ratio, Cic., 
Acad., 2, 26, 117): ad i lum idone- 
us: firmus ad probandum (adapted for con- 
vincing, e. g., proof, argumentum) : gravis 
(weighty, and thus also convincing, argu- 
mentum ; ¢f. Cic., Rosc. Com., 12, 36. ar- 
gumentum gravissimum et firmissimum ; 


hae eet See rene To 


IRRE 


s 
prove by trrefragable arguments, necessa- 


rie demonstrare (Cic., Inwent., 1, 29, in.). 

IRREFRAGABLY,  necessarie. 70 
prove trrefragably, necessarie demonstra- 
Tre (Cic.). 

IRREGULAR, enormis (e. g., vicus; 
trregularly built, Tac., post-Augustan) : 
anodmalus (irregular in declension or con- 
jugation): non constans (inconsistent) : 
Incompositus (not regularly or decorously 
arranged): inusitatus (unusual; e. g., 
species alicujus rei): infréquens (rare; e. 

.. an irregular attendant at church, after 

for., infrequens cultor Dei): abnormis 
(only Hor., of a wise man ; abnormis sapi- 
ens: in prose, qui non est ad alicujus nor- 
mam, after Cic., Amic.,4). Irregular sol- 
diers, troops, milites disciplina militari non 
assuefacti (not accustomed to discipline, 
after Cas., B. G., 4, 1): milites tumultua- 
rii: cohortes tumultuariw : exercitus tu- 
multuarius (collected in haste). : 

IRREGULARITY, enormitas (Sen., 
Const., 18, 1): inconstantia (wnsteadiness, 
inconsistency ; mentis, Cic.): minus apta 
compositio (want of symmetrical arrange- 
ment ; of the body): anomalia (in declen- 
sion or conjugation ; explained by Gellius, 
inequalitas conjugationum). 

IRREGULARLY, contra regulam 
(against the rule or rules): non coustan- 
ter (in an irregular, inconsistent way) : 
minus frequenter (not very often): [33° 
enormiter, Sen. and Plin. 

IRRELEVANT, aliénus (foreign to; 
tn this sense the dative is best: illi cause, 
Cic.; quibus omnibus, Quint.). Very ir- 
relevant, maxime alienus: I did not con- 
sider it irrelevant to, &c., haud ab re duxi 
(referre, &c., Cic.). 

IRRELIGION, impietas ergs. Deum (or 
deos): Dei or deorum negligentia. The 
irreligion of the age, hec, que nunc te- 
net seculum, Dei (or deorum) negli- 


gentia. 

IRRELIGIOUS, impius erga deos (for 
Christians, erga Deum) : negligens religi- 
onis: contemnens religionis: contemtor 
religionum : nepliont deorum ac religio- 
num (the first three with reference to out- 
ward worship; the last also with reference 
to the sentiments, belief, &c., of the person). 

IRREMEDIABLE. Vid. INcURABLE. 

IRREMEDIABLY. Vid. INcuRABLY. 

IRREMISSIBLE. Vid. UNParpoNna- 


BLE. 

IRREPARABLE, irreparabilis : irrevo- 
cabilis (not to be recalled, irrevocable ; both, 
e. g., tempus: fluunt dies et irreparabilis 
viva decurrit, Sen Ep., 123, 9). An irrep- 
arable loss, damnum, quod nunquam re- 
sarciri potest. 

IRREPARABLY, ita ut resarciri non 
possit (e. g., damnum). 

IRREPREHENSIBLE, non reprehen- 
dendus: non vituperandus: probus: ab 
omni vitio vacuus: integer: sanctus. An 
irreprehensible course of life, summa mo- 
rum probitas, vite sanctitas. 7'o lead an 
trreprehensible life, sancte vivere. 

IRREPROACHABLE. Vid. IRREPRE- 
HENSIBLE, 

IRREPROACHABLY. Vid. BuamE- 
LEssLy, UNBLAMABLY. 

IRRESISTIBLE, cui nulla vi resisti po- 
test: invictus (wnconquerable ; insupera- 
bilis and inexsuperabilis are poetical in 
this sense). Almost irresistible, cui vix 
ullo modo obsisti potest: irresistible pray- 
ers or solicitations, preces, quibus resis- 
tere non possiimus: irresistible eloquence, 
“eloquentia omnium animos permovens ; 
«incredibilis vis dicendi: to sway the mind 
in an irresistible manner, in omnium ani- 
mos penetrare (of a speech, &c., after Cic., 
Brut., 38, 142): to draw any body into any 
thing in an irresistible manner, aliquem 
rapere ad aliquid; aliquem precipitem 
agere ad aliquid: an irresistible necessity, 
inexpugnabilis necessitas (e. g., dormien- 
di, Cels.): an irresistible argument, argu- 
mentum firmissimum: ratio ques vim af- 
fert in docendo: to establish any thing by 
trresistible arguments, necessarie demon- 


rare. 
IRRESISTIBLY, by circumlocution, *ita 
ut nulla vi resisti possit: *ita ut vix ullo 
modo obsisti possit. Vid. “in an InrE- 
SISTIBLE manner.” 
422 
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IRRESOLUTE, dubius: incertus (with | named; e. g., Strophades insule. Fudd 


reference to a particular time): mutabilis, 
or varius et mutabilis (changeable) : *in 
sententid parum firmus: * parum firmus 
proposito (firmus proposito, Vell.) or in- 
firmus, infirmior only. To be irresolute, 
dubitare, hwsitare, incertum esse (at a 
particular time). 

_ IRRESOLUTELY, dubitanter (doubt- 


ingly). 

_ IRRESOLUTION, dubitatio (doubt) : 

inconstantia mutabilitasque mentis (Cic., 

Tusc., 4, 35, 76): instabilis animus ({ Vir- 

gil). Vid. HEestrartion. 
IRRETRIEVABLE, Vid. InrEPARA- 

BLE, IRRECOVERABLE. 
IRRETRIEVABLY. Vid. Inrepara- 


BLY. 

IRREVERENCE, irreverentia (Tac.): 
reverentia nulla (alicujus rei, tf): invere- 
cundum animi ingenium (as habit of mind, 
Cic.). To show irreverence, reverentiam 
non prestare (alicui) ; reverentiam non 
adhibére (adversus aliquem). 

IRREVERENT, inverecundus: parum 
verecundus. 

IRREVERENTLY, parum verecunde: 

irreverenter, Plin. 

RREVOCABLE, irrevocabilis : in per- 
petuum ratus (settled or fixed forever) : im- 
mutabilis (immutable) : quod revocari non 
potest (Liv., 44, 40.) Any thing is irrev- 
ocable, aliquid (or quod dixit or fecit ali- 
quis) ut indictum or infectum sit revocari 
non potest (after Liv., 5, 15). 

IRREVOCABLY, in perpetuum: in 
seternum. 

IRRIGATE, irrigare (the proper word ; 
jugera quinquaginta prati, Cic.) : [2y> ri- 
gare only poetical: aquam ducere or deri- 
vare (to conduct water by artificial courses, 
&c.; the land irrigated must be expressed 
by the acousative with in). 

IRRIGATION, irrigatio (irrigationes 
agrorum coupled with derivationes flumi- 
num, Cic., Off., 2, 4). 

IRRIGUOUS, irriguus. 

IRRISION, irrisio (Cic.). 

IRRITABILITY, iracundia: animus al- 
icujus irritabilis: *animus (ingenium, 
&c.) preceps in iram. 

IRRITABLE, irritabilis (Cic., Hor.) : 
iracundus: ad iram proclivis: preceps 
in iram. To be irritable, facile irritari; 
facile et cito irasci (Cic.). Any body is 
of an irritable temperament, aliquis eo est 
habitu, ut facile et cito irascatur (after 
Cic., Top., 16, 62). 

IRRITATE, || To make angry, aii- 
quem iratum reddere : iram, bilem, or 
stomachum alicui movére: concitare (to 
excite; e. g., animum injuriis, Cic.): 
irritare aliquem absolutely, in the sense of 
“irritating,” is not classical; but irritare 
aliquem or alicujus animum ad aliquid 
(e. g., animos ad bellum, &c.) is. To be 
irritated, iratum fieri; ira incendi; (ira) 
excandescere : he employed all possible 
means of irritating the soldiers, quibus- 
cunque irritamentis poterat, iras militum 
acuebat (Liv.). || Impropr. To irritate 
wounds, vulnera inflammare; the nerves, 
motum excitare in nervis (cf. Cic., De 
Or., 1, 46, 202: nimium or vehementio- 
rem might be added). 

IRRITATION. || As state, ira, &c. 

Vid. ANGER.) His irritation is subsid- 
ing, ira discedit, defervescit, deflagrat : 
in a@ moment of irritation, ira victus; or 
only per iram; ira. || As act (1) of 
making angry, ivritatio animi alicu- 
jus (the exciting or irritating any body's 
mind), or by circumlocution with verbs 
under IRRITATE. (2) As act of phys- 
ically exciting any thing (e. g, 
wounds, nerves, &c.), inflammatio (of a 
wound: itis not found in this sense, but 
inflammare is, and inflammatio is used by 


Cicero). 

IRRUPTION, irruptio (of enemies, wild 
beasts, &c.): incursio (a sudden irruption 
of enemies into a territory). To make an 
érruption, irruptionem facere (Cic.); in- 
cursionem (hostiliter, Liv.) facere (into a 
territory, in fines). 

ISINGLASS, ichthyocolla. 

ISLAND, insula. Small island, parva 
insula: a group of islands, insule com- 
plures: also insulw only, if the group is 





of islands, * insularum plenus. 

_ ISLANDER, insulanus (Cic.) : insule 
incdla. The islanders, also insula (vid. 
Nep., Milt., 7, 1). 

ISLE, insula. 

ISLET, parva insula. 

ISSUE. ||Act of flowing out, fluxio 
(act of flowing, Cic.): profluvium (poet- 
tcal and post-Augustan): profusio (post- 
Augustan) : eruptio (medical technical 
term [as concrete term] for any discharge 
of morbid matter, Plin.). An issue of 
blood, profusio sanguinis (Cels.); proflu- 
vium sanguinis (Lucr., Col.) ; fluxio san- 
guinis (Plin.). || An artificial issue 
(chirurgical technical term), *fonticulus. 
To open an issue, *fonticulum aperire, 
quo corruptus humor exeat; or * fonticu- 
lo aperto evocare corruptum humorem 
(evocare corruptum humorem, Cels.). 
|| The sending forth an order, &c., 
pronunciatio (Cas., B. C., 2, 25, fin.: of 
course, it must be one that is proclaimed) : 
promulgatio (publication, &c.). ||Event, 
exitus: eventus. JN. exitus eventusque: 
eventus atque exitus [vid. EVENT] : finis 
(the end). || Act of issuing money, 
provisions, &c. Issue of money, ero- 
gatio pecunie (vid. erogare, in Issur), or 
by circumlocution. To diminish the is- 
sues of corn, frumentum parce et paulla- 
tim metiri (Ces., B. G., 7, 71). I Off- 
spring, vid. 

ISSUE, v., intTRANS. T'0 flow forth, 
effuere: emamare: profiuere (forth): 
diffluere (in different directions) : prosili- 
re: emicare (mostly poetical ; to gush 
forth; of blood, &c.). ||To go forth or 
out, exire: egrédi: excédere. A work 
has issued from the press, liber emissus 
est [vid. To Go]. Troops issued from the 
town, copie, &c., ex oppido eruptionem 
fecerunt (Ces.): iain gee (to burst forth ; 
of troops; e. g., from the camp, ex castris, 
Cas.). || End (intrans.), vid. || TRANs., 
emittere (to send forth, e.g.,a book). To 
issue orders, edere mandata (Liv.); an 
edict, edictum proponere, or simply edi- 
cere (with ut, né): to isswe the corn in 
smaller rations, frumentum parcius me- 
tiri (C@s.): to issue circular letters, literas 
circum (with accusative of persons to whom 
they are sent) dimittere: to issue money, 
erdgare pecuniam (i. e., to take it from the 
treasury upon an application of the people, 
&c., and pay it away for public works, &c.). 
A coinage has been issued, and is in gen- 
eral circulation, pecunia in communem 
usum venit. 

ISTHMUS, isthmus (Cic., De Fat., 1, 
7): fauces (general term for narrow pass, 
&c.; e. g., Corinthus posita in angustiis 
atque in faucibus Grecie, Cic.). 

IT. [Vid. Hr.] When “it” is 
used as the representative, as it were, of a 
coming sentence introduced by “that,” or 
of an infinitive mood, &c., it is not trans- 
lated: “it is strange,” &c., mirum est: 
so in “it ts long since,” &c., diu est, 
quum, &c. 

ITALICS, * liter tenuiores et paullum 
inclinate : * literss cursive: * liter Ital- 
ices, quee vocantur. 

ITCH, s., prurigo: pruritus: formica- 
tio. [Syn.intolrcu.} Having the itch, 
pruriginosus. 

ITCH, v., prurire (general term) : for- 
micare (as ?f ants were running over the 
part that itches): verminare (““vermina 
= dolores corporis cum quodam minuto 
motu, quasi a vermibus scindatur,” 
Fest., Mart., 14, pa My skin itches, cu- 
tis prurit mihi (also, improperly, yo one 
who is going to be beaten); cutis formi- 
cat: my ear itches, auris verminat mihi. 
|| Impropr. Itching ears, * aures nova 
semper sitientes : to please itching ears, 
perhaps aures alicujus quasi voluptate 
titillare (Cicero, after levitatem alicujus 
quasi voluptate titillare, Cicero). || T'o 
long, vid. 

ITCHY, pruriginosus: scabiosus (scab- 


ITEM, wera (plural), or singula era. 
What, is it your way, I would ask, to dis- 
pute the whole amount after allowing the 
particular items of which it is made up? 
quid tu, inquam, soles .... si singula era 
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sepeeet, summam, que ex his confecta 
non probare ? (Cic. ap. Non., 3, 18). 

ITERATE. Vid. ro Repeat. 

ITERATION. Vid. Repetition. 

ITINERANT. Vid. WanpDERING. 

ITINERARY, itineris descriptio: itine- 
rarium (Veget., Mil., 3, 16). 

ITSELF. Vid. Hrmsetr. 

IVORY, ebur: as adjective, eburneus 
(eburnus is poetical ; eboreus, post-Au- 
gustan). Inlaid or ornamented with tvo- 
ry, eburatus (e. g., sella, lectica). Ivory 
letters, e-burnez literarum forme (Quint, ; 
Given then, as now, to children). 

IVY, hedera (*hedera helix, Linn.) : 
helix (the barren ivy). Of ivy, hederace- 
us: covered with ivy, hederosus (ft): crown- 
ed, adorned, &c., with ivy, hederatus.(e. g., 
of a cup on which ivy leaves are carved). 
An ivy leaf, hederaceum folium: 4@ crown 
of ivy leaves, hederacea corona. 


J. 


Dever blaterare: crepare (on crepa- 
re, vid. Heind. ad Hor., Sat., 2, 2, 33): 
strepere (properly of geese, but also of 
men): garrire (chatter). Vid. GABBLE. 

JABBERER, blatero (Gell., who says 
the ancients called homines in verba pro- 
jectos by this. name ; also, li and 
locutuleios). 

JABBERING, sstrepitus: _blateratus 
(late; cf. JABBER). 

JACK. |j Pike, vid. || The male an- 
imal, mas: masculus (opposed to femi- 
na). || Boot-jack, *furca excalceandis 
pedibus. || A support to saw wood 
on, machiaa serratoria (Ammian., 23, 4, 
tnit.). || Meat-jack, ergata (-z, m.) ver- 
sandis verubus. |} To be a jack of all trades 
(proverbially), ad omnia aptum esse. 

JACKAL, * canis aureus (Linn.): * jack- 
alius (Hor., Smith): [53> crocotta or cro- 

probably the hyena, Freund, 

JACK-A-LANTERN, peghaps * ignis fat- 


uus. 

JACKASS, asinus. 

JACK-BOOTS, * calceamenta veredari- 
orum or * calceamenta maxima. 

JACKDAW, monedula: * corvus mon- 
edula (Linn.). . 

JACKET, tunica manuleata (Plaut., 
Pseud., 2, 4). 

JACK-PUDDING, sannio. 

JADE, s. || Sorry mare, equa strigo- 
sa. || Contemptuous term for wom- 
an, puella (mulier, &c.) proterva or pro- 
tervior: an old jade, vetula. 

JADE, v. Vid. To FaTIGueE. 

JAG, serratim scindere (Appul., Herb., 
2). Jagged leaves, folia serrato ambitu ; 
folia serratim scissa. 

JAIL. Vid. Prison. 

JAILER, carceris custos (> not car- 
cerarius). 

JAKES, latrina (—lavatrina; ef. Suet., 
Tib., 58; and Dict. Antigg., p. 137, a) : 
(C= ferica (Juv., 3, 38) has, probably, a 
different meaning ; vid. Freund. Vid. 


Privy. 

JALAP, jalapa (root of the *convolvu- 
Tus jalapa). 

JAM, s., savillum (= suavillum, a sort of 
fruit marmalade, Vid. Béttiger’s Sabina, 
1, p. 107; Freund makes tt “ a cheese-cake’). 

JAM, v. Vid. ro SquEEZE. 

JAMB, postis. 

JANGLE. Vid. ro Brawt, ro Quar- 
REL. 

JANGLER. Vid. QuaRRELLER. 

JANISSARY, *janissarius: * statarius 
miles Turcicus. The Janissaries, or corps 
of Janissaries, * milites Turearum statarii ; 
*cohortes pretoria or pretoriane impe- 
ratoris Turcici. The general or command- 
er of the Janissaries, * janissariis or cohag- 
tibus pretoriis prefectus. 

JANUARY, Januarius (mensis). On 
the first of January, Kalendis Januariis 
cee Januarius being an adjective). 

APAN, s., * lacca. 

JAPAN, v., *laccd obducere aliquid : 
*laccam inducere alicui rei. 

JAPANNER, by circumlocution. Vid. 
t0 JAPAN. 

JAR, v., || absénum esse: dissopare: 
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discrepare (not to harmonize). |] To dis- 
agree with, &c. Vid. TO DISAGREE; “to 
be INCONSISTENT with.” 

JAR. || Earthen vessel, olla (e. &, 
for keeping grapes in). An earthen jar, 
olla fictilis: fictile neuter adjective; e. g., 
balsamum novo fictili conditur, Plin.). 
|| A jarring note, &c., vox absona or 
dissona Sy Nort pectin 2 || Ajar, 
semiapertus (half open; e. g., fores porta- 
rum, Liv.: papi ne [5 syllables) ; 
e. g., janua, Ov., is poetical). 

JARGON , perhaps sermo aliqua barba- 
rie infuscatus (after Cic., Brut., 74): qui- 
dam barbarus sermo. Some jargon or 
other, nescio quid inexplanabile (e. g., lo- 
qui; but very late, Mart. Capell.). A miz- 
ed jargon, quedam mixta ex varia ratio- 
ne linguarum oratio (Quint., 8, 3,59). To 
speak an unintelligible jargon, barbare lo- 
qui; * pessime Latine loqui (of barbarous 
Latin): one who speaks an unintelligible 
jargon, barbarus li 9 

JARRING, s. Vid. QUARREL, STRIFE. 

JARRING (partly as adjective). Vid. 
DIscoRDANT. 4 

JASPER, iaspis. 

JAUNDICE, ictérus (ixrepos, as technic- 
al term of modern medicine; cf. Plin., 30, 
11, 28); pure Latin, morbus regius or ar- 
quatus; fellis suffusio; suffusio bilis luri- 
dz; bilis suffusa. The white jaundice, 
*icterus albus: the black jaundice, * icte- 


rus eee. 

JAUNDICED, ictericus: arquatus: fel- 
le or bile suffusus. || Iwprorr. To see 
any thing with a jaundiced eye, aliquid 
prejudicati afferre (aliquo or ad aliquid ; 
to be prejudiced against it); alicui invi- 
dentem aliquid (omnia, &c.) male inter- 
pretari (to put a bad construction on what 
he does). 

JAUNT, s., excursio (shorter or longer 
run into the country, &c., post-Augustan, 
Plin., Scev.; but excurrere classsical in 
this sense): iter (journey). 

JAUNTINESS. The nearest words are 
pernicitas (quickness of gait, &c.); alac- 
ritas, &c. 

JAVELIN, : jaculum. [Syn. in 
Spear.] To hurl a javelin, pilum conji- 
cere: jaculum mittere. 

JAW, mala (the upper jaw): maxilla 
(the under jaw). || Ipropr., fauces or 
os ac fauces. To snatch any body from 
the jaws of any body or any thing, ex ali- 
cujus or alicujus rei (ore ac) faucibus eri- 
pere aliquem (Cic.). 

JAY, *corvus glandarius (Linn.). 

JEALOUS. Vid. Envious. 

JEALOUSY. Vid. Envy. 

JEER, v. To jeer at any body or any 
thing, ludibrio (sibi) habére: irridére (to 
laugh in a man’s face ; therefore insolent- 
ly, or from love of mischief, &c.); also, per 
jocum irridére (e. g., deos, Cic.): deridé- 
re (to laugh down, scornfully ; in a spirit 
of pride and contempt): cavillari (in an 
tronical, teasing way); all aliquem or ali- 
quid: illudere (to jest at ; e. g., hujus mis- 
eri fortunis; also, in aliquem): ludificari 
(in this sense it is better to use it absolute- 
ly; e. g., aperte Indificari: ludificari ali- 
quem is rather “to put a trick on him”): 
Seg sree (to persecute with mockery, 

-; Only @ person): sugillare (properly, 
to beat black and blue ; then to pipet 
so as to leave the person no peace, or to at- 
tack any thing incessantly): to jeer at any 
body with bitter mockery, acerbis facetiis 
irridére: to jeer at religion, deridére res 
divinas. To be jeered by every body, om- 
nium irrisione ludi; by the senators, patri- 
bus risui esse (Liv.). In a jeering man- 
ner, ab irrisu (e. g., linguam exserere, 
Liv.). 

JEER, s., jocus: jocatio. [Vid. JEER- 
ING, s.] Amid the jeers of the auditors, 
cum irrisionefaudientium : amid the jeers 
of those who had scen it with their own eyes, 
Go irridentibus, qui ipsi viderant 

er.). 

JEERER, irrisor (Cic.): derisor (post- 
Augustan): cavillator. SyN. in To JEER. 

_JEERING, derisus (derisio late) : irri- 
slo: irrisus: cavillatio: sugillatio. Syn. 
im TO JEER. 

JEERINGLY, ab irrisu (e. g., linguam 

exserere, Liv.): per ludibrium (e. g., pon- 
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tifices consulere) : ad ludibrium (e. g., al- 
i regem consalutari jubére, as a joke, 
in fun) : per ridiculum (én joke ; opposed 
to severe). 

JEJUNE, jejinus. Jn. frigidus et je- 
junus: aridus: exilis: exiliter scriptus. 
Syn. in Dry. 

JEJUNENESS, jejunitas. JN. jejanitas 
et siccitas: inopia et jejunitas (both Cic.): 
exilitas (Cic.). 

JELLY, * jus gelatum. 

JEOPARDY. Vid. Dancer, PEeRIn. 

JERK, v., projicere ( general term). 

JERK, s., jactus (general term). Vid. 
Turow, s. 

JERKIN, thorax (laneus, &c.). A buff 
jerkin, * lorica e corio bubulo facta or con- 


‘ecta. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, * Helian- 
thus tuberosum (Linn.). 

JESSAMINE, * jasminum (Linz.). 

JEST, v. Vid. To Joxe. 

JEST, s. Vid. Joxe. 

JESTER. Vid. Joker. 

JESTING, s., jocatio. || (As adjec- 
tive) Any thing ts a jesting matter, ali 
quid jocus or ludus est: does this seem to 
you @ joking matier? itane lepidum vi 
detur? 

JESTINGLY, joco (opposed to serio), or 
per jocum (e. g., dicere aliquid) : jocose: 
joculariter (Suet., Plin.). 

JESUIT, * Jesuita; * Loiole discipulus. 
The order of Jesuits, * ordo Jesuitarum. 

JET, s., gagates, -2 (yayarns). Jet black, 
coracino colore (of @ raven-like blackness, 
Vitr., 8, 3, 14): niger tamquam corvus 
(Petr., 43,7; both of living things): ni- 
gerrimo colore (of a deep, bright black; 
of persons or things): nigerrimus: per- 
niger : omnium nigerrimus (very black , 
of things; perniger, Plaut. Pen., 5, 12, 
153): piceus: picinus (pitch-black). Jet 
@eau, aqua saliens: aque salientes. 

JET, v. Vid. To Jur. 

JETSAM, jactira. 

JETTY, moles. (lapidum, general term): 
* moles in mare ns. 


sectator (after Eutrop., 10, 16 (81, eztr.). 

JEWEL, gemma. A dealer in jewels 
[vid. JEWELER] : jewel-bor, perhaps dac- 
tyliothéca (daxrudoOijxn, little case or box 
for rings and other ornaments ; cf. Bétti- 
ger’s Sabina, 2, p. 133). Jewels (collective- 
ly), * ornatus gemmatus. Jewels made of 
paste, facticie gemme (Plin.). 

JEWELER, gemmarius (Inscr.). To be 
a jeweler, * gemmas vendere or venditare. 

JEWESS, Judz#a: mulier Judaica. 

JEWISH, Judaicus. 

JIG, v. Vid. To Dance. 

JIG., s., citatum tripudium (Catuwil., 63, 


26). 

JILT, s. * puella, que amantem or 
sponsum ludificata est; or (of the habit) 
que amantes ludificari solet (after ludifi- 
catus est virginem, Ter., Eun., 4, 4, 500: 
* puella varia et mutabilis. 

JILT,.v., amantem or sponsum ludifi- 
cari (sponsum, if betrothed). 

JINGLE, v. (A) || InrRANs., tinnire 
(the proper word ; tintinnare, pre-classic- 
al; tintinare, Catull.) [vid. To RiNe]}. 
|| TRANs., tinnitum ciere (f), or by circum- 
locution. (B) || lwproperRty. Jingling 
(poets), taumidi et corrupti et tinnuli 
(Quint. ; of orators). I am very anzious 
to see i piosene will let us hear his 
money jingle, exspecto maxime, ecquid. 
Dolabella tinniat (Cic.). 

JINGLE, s. || Propr., tinnitus ( general 
term): sonitus ( general term). || ImPropr. 
Of verses, &c., tinnitus (e. g., calamis- 
tros Mzcenatis aut tinnitus Gallionis, 
Tac.). A jingle (=a trifle in rhyme), nu- 
gz canore (Hor.): a@mere jingle of words, 
inanis verborum sonitus (Cie., De Or., 1, 
UE Era eo 

¢ jingle of his money (i. e., pays 
body money due to him), aliquis aliquid tim. 
nit (Cix.). 

JINGLING, tinnitus, -fs. Vid. Jmvexe,s. 

JOB, s. Vid. Busrngss. 

JOB, v., cocanari (Quint., Decl., 12,21, 
but the reading doubtful): pararium or 
nummularium esse, 
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JOBBER, cocio (for which, according 
to Gellzus, arilator was the term used by the 
old writers, Gell., 16, 7, 12): nummularius 
(with reference to money transactions): pa- 
rarius (Sen., Benef., 2, 23): intercessor 
(intermediate person, through whom moncy 
toas borrowed, &c.). 

JOB-HORSE, equus conducticius (with 
reference to the horse itself): equus con- 
ductus (with reference to the hirer) : * equus 
nieritorius : equus vectigalis (as a source 
of profit to the person who lets it out ; vec- 
tigalis, Cic., Phil., 2, 25, 62, according to 
Manutius's explanation). 

JOCKEY, s., cursor (as general term 
for “racer ;” e. g., “racer in a car,” Ov., 
Pont., 3, 9, 26): agaso (as groom, stable- 


OY). 

JOCKEY, v. Vid. TO CHEAT, To DE- 
FRAUD. 

JOCOSE, jocosus (of persons or things) : 
jocularis: jocularius (of things): ridicu- 
lus (laughable ; of persons or things) : ri- 
dendus (at which one must laugh; of 
things): ‘p> joculator, Cic., Att., 4, 16, 
3, is a very uncertain reading: (hilarus 
et) ad jocandum promtus (cheerful ; fond 
of cutting jokes; e. g., animus). To be 
very jocose, multi joci esse. 

JOCOSELY, jocose: joculariter: joco: 
per jocum. 

JOCOSENESS, hilarus animus et ad 
jocandum promtus (as general character) : 
joci, qui admixti sunt alicui rei (the jocose- 
ness any body has indulged in, in a speech, 


Ga) 

JOCULAR. Vid. Jocosr. 

JOCULARITY. Vid. JocosENnEss. 

JOCULARLY. Vid. JocosELy. 

JOCUND. Vid. CHEERFUL, MERRY. 

JOCUNDLY. Vid. Merriny. 

JOG, v. || TRANs., latus alicujus fodi- 
care (Hor. Ep., 1, 6,51): fodere aliquem 
(Ter., Hec., 3, 5, 17, dic jussisse te [aside]. 
Noli fodere: jussi) : * digito or cubito fo- 
dere aliquem or alicujus latus: vellere 
alicujus latus digitis (+ to jog repeatedly, 
for the purpose of reminding any body, 
Ov., A. A., 1, 606). || INTRANS. To jog on, 
lente gradi: lente ac paullatim procedere 
(Cas.) : repere (to creep). Then after din- 
ner we jogged on three miles more, millia 
tum pransi tria repsimus (Hor.). 

JOG, s. || Push, shake, pulsus: 
*cubiti pulsus; or * pulsus lateris (i. e., 
on the side), or by circumlocution with 
verbs under TO Joa. || A jog-trot, lentus 
gradus. 

JOGGING, pulsatio. 

JOHN, Johannes (ecclesiastical). 

JOIN, v. || Connect together, jun- 
gere (absolutely; or inter se; or aliquid 
cum aligud re): conjungere (to join to- 
gether, absolutely; inter se; cum; the da- 
tive; and, in figurative meaning, ad; both 
jungere and conjungere, properly and im- 
properly. The participles jJunctus, con- 
junctus are sometimes found with ablative 
only; vid. Zumpt, § 474; Garat., Cic., 
Phil., 5, 7, 20) : connectere cum aliqua re 
(by a knot; and figuratively, of an inti- 
mate union): copulare (aliquid, inter se ; 
dative, or cum aliqua re ; to join as if by 
a cord, strap, &c.). JN. (inter se) jungere 
et copulare (Cic.): continuare (to join so 
that there may be no break or interval ; 
domos, &c.; absolutely or with gated: 
obstringére (to bind tightly together) ; de- 
vincire (to join indissolubly): committere 
(to bring into connection ; e. g., ripas 
ponte): adjungere aliquid alicui rei or ad 
aliquid (join one thing to another ; proper- 
ly and figuratively) : comparare (to couple 
together several things in equal propor- 
tions): colligare (to tie together): conglu- 
tinare (to glue together, cement ; properly 
and figuratively) : coagmentare (e. g., 
opus, Cic.; opposed to dissolvere). T'o 
join together with (= by means of ) any 
thing, conjungere aliqua re (e. g., calamos 
cera): to join battle, preelium or pugnam 
committere : to join house to house, domos 
continuare (so fundos, agros, &c.): to join 
their forces, jungere copias; arma conso- 
ciare: vires conferre. 

JOIN. || Inrrans. Unite one's self 
to any body, se jungere: se conjungere 
(general terms ; also of two divisions of 
@% bide ue or cum aliquo. Join a 
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person, se comitem or socium adjungere 
alicui; se comitem addere alicui (ti. e., 
on a single occasion, as companion); se ad 
aliquem jungere (Ctc.; to attach one’s self 
to his party, court his acquaintance, &c.): 
se conjungere cum copiis alicujus ; arma 
consociare cum aliquo (to join any body 
as his ally); signa conferre ad aliquem 
(especially on the battle-field). To join in 
affinity with any body (Bible), affinitatem 
jungere cum aliquo. || To be contigu- 
ous to, continuari alicui rei; alicui rei 
continuatum et junctum esse (Cic.). Vid. 
Contiauous. 

JOINER, lignarius (sc. faber): intesti- 
narius (who inlays cabinets, &c.). 

JOINT, commissura (general term for 
every kind of joining : also of the limbs of 
the human body): artus: articulus (joint 
by which the limbs are connected with each 
other, or with the rest of the body; artus, 
singular, not found till the late poets of the 
Silver Age. JN. commissure et artus) : 
vertébra (joint that facilitates the motion 
of the limbs, especially of the joints of the 
spine; cf. Plin., 11, 46, 106): spondylus 
(joint of the spine and neck): colligatio: 
verticula (joint in carpentry, architecture, 
machinery, &c.; colligatio, as simply join- 
ing ; verticula, as facilitating motion, 
turning ; ef. Vitr., 10,1, 2; 10, 8, 1): car- 
do (hingejotnt): nodus: articulus: geni- 
culum (joint or knot in plants). 

JOINTED, vertebratus (Plin.): articu- 
los habens (Plin., 16, 24, 36 ; [og>> articu- 
latus only of “articulate” words): genicu- 
latus: verticulis conjunctus (Vitr.; Syn. 
in JOINT. Georges gives verticulatus, 
which is not in Freund): intercardinatus 
(mutually joined together by hingejoints, 
trabes, Vitr., 10, 21). 

JOINT-HEIR. Vid. Co-HErR. 

JOINTLY, una (together in one place ; 
hence in union with each other: jointly 
with, una cum) : conjunctim (in common ; 
together as a body; e. g., auxilia petere). 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANY, societas 
(Cic., Fam., 13, 9,2; Rosc. Com., 11, 32). 

JOINT-STOOL, * scabellum versatile, 
or intercardinatum, or vertebratum: * sel- 
la castrensis. : 

JOINTURE, s., * annua, que vidue 
preebentur. 

JOINTURE, v., * viduee reditum annu- 
um assignare. 

JOIST, s., lignum transversarium. 

JOIST, v., aliquid materia jugumentare 
(Vitr., 2,1, 3). || Agist (local). alienum 
pecus in suo fundo pascere (after Varr., 
FUR Ay e1). 

JOKE, s., jocus (in plural, joca, the usu- 
al form, in Cic., Sall.; joci in Livy and 
following prose writers). JN. ludus ct jo- 
cus (ludus, relating to playful actions) : 
facetia (facetious sallies, &c.): sales (pun- 
gent witticisms): logus or logos (puns, 
&c.; omnes logos, qui ludis dicti sunt, 
animadvertisse, Cic, ap. Non., 63, 18); 
ridicule dicta; jocationes. A little joke, 
joculus: a dull joke, jocus frigidus : to cut 
dull jokes, in jocis frigidum esse (Quint.) : 
a rude joke, jocus illiberalis : @ saucy joke, 
jocus petulans: in joke, per jocum: per 
Iudum et jocum: per ridiculum: joco: 
joculariter (e. g., objicere alicui aliquid), 
In jest or in earnest, per jocum aut severe: 
do you say this in joke or in earnest? jo- 
cone an serio hoc dicis? to say any thing 
in joke, jocari aliquid; dicere aliquid per 
jocum: it was only a joke, jocabar: to be 
cutting jokes, joculari (* Liv., 7, 10, extr.) ; 
joca agere; with any body, cum aliquo: 
to cut jokes on one another, inter se jocu- 
laria fundere or ridicula jactitare (Liv., 7, 
2): to cut a joke, jocari: joco uti; about 
any thing, jocari in aliquid: not to wnder- 
stand a joke, jocum (or quod per jocum 
dictum est) in serium convertere : to deal 
in rude jokes, * illiberaliter jocari: to con- 
vey truths under the form of jokes, ridicnla 
sententiose dicere: the Grecks make a joke 
of swearing and giving false witness, Griv- 
cis jusjurandum jocus est, testimonium 
ludus: does that seem to you a good joke ? 
itane lepidum videtur? I now come to 
your jokes, nunc venio ad jocationes tuas 
(Cic.). ae ee 

JOKE, »v., jocari: joco uti: joca agere 
(with any body, cum aliquo): joculari 
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(* Liv.) ; ridicula dicere ; at any thing, Io 
cariin aliquid; at any body, jocosa dicta jac 
tare inaliquid. [Vid. “to cut JoxE(s).”] 
Joking apart, amoto or remoto joco; amo 
to ludo (f); omissis jocis; extra jocum: 
but let us have done with joking, sed ridicu- 
la missa (sc. faciamus), 

JOKER, joculator (Cic, Ait, 4, i6)+ 
homo jocosus, jocularis, facetus, &ce. To 
be a joker, multi joci esse. 

JOLE. || Cheek, vid. || Head of ¢ 
fish, caput piscis. 

OLLILY. Vid. Gayty, Merrizy. 
JOLLITY. Vid. Gavery, MerxIment. 
JOLLY. Vid. Gay, Merry. 

JOLT, v. || TRaNs., quassare : concu 
tere: jactare. || INTRANs., jactari (to be 
tossed about): * quasi saltuatim moveri: 
cum crebris offensibus (Lucr.) moveri. 

JOLT, s., offensus (Lucr.). Jolis, jac- 


tatio. 


JOLT-HEAD. Vid. BLockHeEap. 

JOLTING, s., jactatio (cf. Liv., 29, 32), 

JONQUILLE, * narcissus jonquilla 
(Linn.), 

JOT, pilus (single hair). Not a jot, 
nihil sane (for sane with non and nihil 
= valde): not a jot (the) less, ne pilo 
quidem minus (Cic.): not a jot, ne pilum 
quidem (Cic.), 

JOURNAL, epheméris, -idis, feminine 
(Ednuepis), or, pure Latin, commentarii 
diurni (a day-book in which payments, re- 
ceipts, &c., were set down, and whatever 
happened to or was done by any of the fam- 
ily ; but Plin., 29,1, 5, also mentions an 
epheméris mathematica, a sort of astro- 
nomical calendar, in which the lucky and 
unlucky days were set down): commenta- 
rii (writings hastily drawn up ; e. g., mem- 


| orandums of remarkable subjects, com 


ments, remarks, &c.) : libelli ( general term 
for small works published) : acta diurna, 
or populi Romani (the minutes or reports 
of what took place each day in the Senate or 
assembly of the people at Rome). Hence 
“@ political journal” may be translated by 
ephemeris or acta diurna; an amusing or 
instructive one by libelli. 

JOURNALIST, * qui ephemeridem (or 
acta diurna, &c.; ¢f. JouRNAL) scribit. 

JOURNEY, iter. Sometimes via (the way 
or road): profectio (the setting out on a 
journey) : peregrinatio (the journey to or 
residence in a foreign country). To make 
preparations for a journey, iter parare or 
comparare; profectionem parare or prw 
parare ; parare proficisci; itineri se pre 
parare: any body has a long journey be- 
fore him, instat alicui iter longum (Cic.) : 
to set out on a journey, iter facere coapisse 
(Cic.) ; proficisci; viee or in viam se dare ; 
vie se committere ; iter ingrédi or inire: 
to be on a journey, esse in itinere; in @ 
forcign land, peregrinari, peregrinatum 
abesse : to take small journeys, minuta 
itinera facere (Suet., Oct., 82): to under- 
take long journeys, * longinqua itinera sus- 
cipere: to undertake journcys into a for- 
eign land, peregrinationes suscipere: to 
continue one’s journey, iter pergere; iter 
reliquum conficere, pergere : to ‘finish one’s 
journey, iter conficere: to suspend one’s 
journey, profectionem intermittere : to 
give up a (proposed) journey, itineris con- 
silium, or (with reference to the setting out) 
profectionis consilium abjicere: had you 
a good journey ? bene ambulasti? (Plaut., 
Truc., 2, 4,18). A good journey! bene 
ambula! bene rem gere! (together in 
Plaut., Mil. 3, 3, 62). 

JOURNEY, v. [Vid. ro TraveL, and 
“to take a JouRNEY.”] Jam journeying 
to Rome, iter est Romam: where are you 
journeying to? quo cogitas? quo tendis? 
quo iter inceptas? (Plaut., Curc., 1, 2, 28). 

JOURNEYMAN, in diem se locans: 
mercenarius: operarius; plural, operw 
mercenaria, or simply oper. To hire 
journeymen, operas (mercenarias) condu- 
cere: was a journcyman, ei opera vita 
erat (Ter., Phorm., 2, 3, 16). 

JOVIAL. Vid. Gay, Merry. 

JOVIALLY. Vid. Merrity, &c. 

JOVIALNESS, hilaritas. 

JOY, v. Vid. “to DELIGHT (é),” TO 
REJOICE, 

JOY, s., gaudium (joy as an inward 
state of mind): letitia: hilaritas: alacri- 


IU = G 
tas (joy as manifesting itself outward- 
ty ; letitia, chie) pr ap Sore- 


head, and a mouth curled for smiling ; 
hilaritas, in eyes quickly moving, shining, 
end radiant with joy; alacritas, in eyes 
that roll, sparkle, and announce on 
The peniors: the letus, the hilaris, 
joy from a piece of good fortune ; the ala- 
cer, at the same time, from or 
action, Déd.). IN. gaudium atque letitia: 
voluptas (mental or bodily pleasure). JN. 
lwtitia ac voluptas : deliciz (in the sense 
of “joy,” “ delight,” is poetical). To be the 
Pia ‘joy to any body, gaudium or lxti- 
icui afferre: your doing this has 
pra me a@ lively joy, magnum mihi gau- 
dium attulisti, quod, &c.: any thing fills 
me with joy, magna letitia, magno gaudio 
me afficit aliquid; aliquid summwz mihi 
voluptati est; magnum gaudium, mag- 
nam lwtitiam voluptatemque capio (per- 
cipio) ex ra re: any thing has 
me with joy, aliquid me letitia a 
(Cic.)._ any body's joy, to 
Cause it to overflow, &c., gaudio aliquem 
cumulare ; cumulum alicui gaudii atferre 
(both when a circumstance before men- 
tioned had given the person much joy, 
which the one now mentioned htens). 
To be beside one’s self with jou, efterri lx- 
titid ; letitia exsultare (Cic.); gaudio ex- 
silire, exsultare ; letum esse omnibus 
titiis (from the of Cacilius, but 
used by Cicero) ; nimio gaudio pene 
ipere ; pre gaudio, ubi sim, nescio: 
to sing for joy, lwtitid excitari ad canen- 
dum: all received him with joy, eum ad- 
venientem leti omnes accepére. || Tears 
of joy, elicite gaudio lacrimxz. To shed 
tears of joy, gaudio lacrimare, lacrimas 
effundere : J shed tears of joy, gaudio lac- 
rimz mihi manant, or cadunt, or eliciun- 
tur; pre lwtitia lacrime presiliunt mihi 

laut., Stich., 3, 2, 13). 

JOYFUL, hilarus or hilaris (cheerful) : 
letus (glad, jouful). A joyful mind, ani- 
mus letus, hilaris, bonus: a joyful look, 
oculi leti or hilari: @ joyful countenance, 
vultus letus (Ov., Fast., 4, 343): a joyful 
life, vita hilara: a joyful day, dies hilaris, 
letus. To be joyful, letum. hilarum esse: 
to be joyful in consequence of any thing, 
aliqua re gaudére (to rejoice) or letari (to 
be glad): tn a joyful manner, lete : hilare 
or hilariter: animo leto (hilar?). || That 
causes joyfulness, renders joyful 
(as news, @ message, occasion), letus : ju- 
cundus ( 

JOYFULLY, alacri animo: hilare. 

JOYFULNESS. Vid. Jor. 

JOYLESS, tristis: mestus: abjectus 
or abjectior: afflictus: fractus: demissus 
fractusque: fractus et demissus. || O 
things, voluptate carens: voluptatis 
expers. A joy life, * vita sine letitia 
ac voluptate peracta. 

JOYOUS. Vid. Joy. 

JOYOUSLY, hilariter: alacriter. 

JUBILANT, by circumlocution with 
clamore et gaudio: clamore leto. 

JUBILATION, clamor et gaudium 
(Tac.): clamor leetus hb. 

JUBILEE, sacrum szculare : sollemnia 
secularia: sacra secularia. The year of 
jubilee, annus secularis. [5° To mark 
the fiftieth anniversary, semisecularis 

be used ; * sacrum ; sollem- 
nia semisecularia. The year of jubilee, 
annus semisecularis. {j mark eyo 
dies letissimi. 

JUCUNDITY, jucunditas. 

JUDAICAL. Vid. JewisH. 

JUDAISM, * Judaismus. 

JUDAIZE, * a Judaica disciplina esse : 
Judaicam disciplinam oa &e. (E> ju- 
daizare, Vulgate, Gell., 1, 13). 

JUDGE, judex: qui judicat: qui judi- 
cium exercet (general terms) : recupera- 
tor sees named by the prator, when the 
dispute is about the restoration of 
ty) : quesitor (in a criminal cause) : arbi- 
ter (arbitrator) : summus magistratus (the 
highzst magistrate, e. g., among the Jews). 
A sworn judze, jadex juratus (the sworn 
judges at Rome for criminal causes, more 
nearly answering to our jury, were judices 
eelecti or turba selectort.m, chosen from 
senators, knights, and the tribuni erarii). 

To bec. udge, judicem esse, in anv matter 
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de aliqua re; judicem sedére ; judicium 
exercére; judicio prwzesse: (o appoint any 
body a ga pe aliquem judicem constitu- 
ere: to have any body for judge, aliquem 
judicem habére: to bring a cause, &c., be- 
Sore ajudge, remad judicem deferre. |] Inr- 
PROPER. |} Critic, one who pronounces 
@ sound judgment on any subject, 
judex criticus, or criticus only, or, 
context, judex: estimator (so ‘far as he 
estimates the value of @ production): ex- 
istimator (so far as after such valuation he 
pronounces his sentence: existimator est 
judex ; estimator qui pretium constituit, 
res inter se componit, ut quid preferen- 
dum, quid posthabendam sit, intelligat, 
Gronov.). JIN. peraswanprlien dbs et judex. A 
judge of poetry, judex 

candin estimator: @ seine the pecs 
artium judex : an and critic- 
al judge of the arts, gpa. Tyrer bepraote 
aie (Hor., Sat., 2, 7, 101). 

JUDGE, v., jadicare (aliquid or de ali- 
qua re, or de aliquo): dijudicare aliquid 
(to judge any thing decisively ; to decide 
any thing): facere judicium alicujus rei, 
or de aliqua re, or de aliquo (to pronounce 
an opinion): wstimare aliquid: existi- 
mare de aliquo or de re (the former is to 
value, estimate; existimare, on the other 
hand, after having properly, weighed the 
value of any thing, to form and pronounce 
a judgment in accordance with it respecting 
its various relations). To judge accord- 
ing to equity, ex equo judicare: to judge 
with strictness, acrem se pre- 
bére alicujus rei judicem: to judge im- 
pa: , Sine odio et sine invidia judi- 
care: to judge of others by one’s self, de 
aliis ex se conjecturam facere ; ex se de 
aliis judicare (after Nep. Ep., 6, 2). To 
judge a fae one’s self, suo judicio uti ; suum 
judicium adhibére: let others judge for 
themselves, hoc alii videant. I am not able 
rage tyaey &c.) ae of this, hoc non 


ei judicii (because it does not become 
can hoc est a meo judicio (I 
do not u d such matters). || To 


deem; to think, vid. 

pie s., (L) judicium ( proper- 
ly, ‘a judicial founded upon ee 
tive enactments ; hence general term, a de- 
cision grounded upon a deliberate view or 
estimate) : prairie (; ( properly, the sentence 
of an umpire, founded _ a pet Ate 


sententia (an 
‘orms or pronounces, 
cer in comm eo a enor 
po. hor Often rendered by circumlo- 
sentire (e. g., negligere quid 

ames de se sentiat; judices quod sen- 
tiunt, libere judicant) : existimatio (an 
opinion formed upon a deliberate estimate 
of the value of any thing). An impartial 
Judgment, judicium liberius: to pronounce 
judgment, sententiam dicere (to declare 
one’s opinion, whether as writer, senator, 
or even as judge); sententiam pronunci- 
are (of the e, after the inves- 
tigation and individual votes ; sententias 
ferre idk of the pany votes of the jury- 
men, to form a judgment, facere ju- 
dicium Bertie rei, as aliqua re, de ali- 
quo: to give or deliver a j t, sen- 
tentiam ferre de aliquo or de aliqua re 
ae soning ferre, for sententias ferre, 
Fragm. Or. in Tog. Cand., is unusu- 

ae to give judgment against any body in 
a@ capital Cause, condemnare or condem- 
nare capitis: to reverse a judgment, rem 
judicatam labefactare: in my judgment, 
meo judicio ; quantum ego judico ; ex (or 
— mea sententia ; ut mihi quidem vide- 
: to form one’s own judgment, suo ju- 
dicio uti (opposed to aliorum judicio stare). 
AL) To sit in judgment, judicium facere 
(to appoint a judicial investigation, in a 
single instance): jus dicere, agere (gen- 


-eral terms) : judicium exercére (to conduct 


@ trial ; of the presiding judge): querere 
et judicia exercére ; conventum agere (of 
an appointed judge, like our judge of as- 
size, at certain times and at certain places ; 
&. g., of @ governor in a province) : to sit 
in ju on any body, judicium facere 
de ame; on any thing, jus dicere de re; 


‘ 
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cognoscere de re (to institute an mtn 
gation): it is not sglgecbopho dag ban. 5 


quo wstimatio (because it does not become 
mé); aliquid procul est a meo judicio (be- 
nd it): to form a 


um 
mare de aliquo; an unfavorable one, male 
existimare de ‘aliquo : to form the same 


quis 

form one’s judgment of any thing by any 
thing, jadicare, estimare aliquid re or ex 
re; existimare ex re, de re [S¥n. in 
Juper]; pendére, pensare aliquid ex re; 
ponderare aliquid re (to she one thing 
according to the value of another) ; metiri 
aliquid re (as it were, to measure out any 
thing as the rule or measure of any thing, 
and to estimate its value accordingly) : ali- 
quid referre ad rem (to bring any 

into comparison with something pa e.g, 
alienos mores ad suos referre). The day 
of judgment, summum j quod 
Deus faciet in hac terra (after Lact., 3 12, 
19): extremum judicium (Zact., Div. Inst. 
7, 26). || Discriminating intelli 
gence, jadicium Ce. g., judicium habet 
aliquis ; judicium non deest alicui). A 
man of great judgment, vir acri magnoque 
judicio; qui habet intelligens (peracre, 
subtile, &c.) judicium. Vid. PRUDENCE, 
Wispom. 

JUDICATURE, jurisdictio or jurisdic- 
tionis potestas. A court of judicatse; 
vid. Court. 

JUDICIAL, judicialis (e. g., jus, causa 
consuetudo, genus dicendi, &c., Cic.) 
judiciarius (e. gl ey controversia, Cic.) 
forensis (that takes place in the forum, 
&c.). JN. judicialis et forensis. [Vid. 
ForEnsic.] Judicial or forensic eloquence, 
eloquentia or rhetorice forensis: a judi- 
cial sentence, sententia. || A judicial 
blindness, *mens a Deo suarum inju- 
riarum ultore occecata: * ea cecitas cor- 
dis, — non tantum peccatum est, sed et 

a peccati (after St. Augustin). 

JUDICIALLY, jure: lege (conformably 
to right, to law ; ©. g, to proceed judicially 
against any body, lege agere cum aliquo; 
jare or experiri cum aliquo). To 
declare or profess judicially, profiteri apud 
jadicem or coram : to depose judi- 
cially, * apud judicem (or magistratum) 
deponere. 

JUDICIARY, 

JUDICIOUS, Lone prudentiz ple- 
nus : sapi dicio : 


JUDICIOUSLY, prudenter : sapienter. 
Very judiciously, magno consilio: how ju- 
diciously, quanto consilio : zealously rather 
than judiciously, majore studio quam con- 
silio eg: To act judiciously, pruden- 
ter facere 

me gtd Latin, situlus, situla pees pom, 


JUGGLE, 8., preestigie (also improperly, 
« jusele of words, prestigie verborum, 


): 
JUGGLE, v., prestigias agere. — 
coz Lek &e., vid. . ee 

J LER, prestigiator (gen er 
a juggler, noes “plo ene people ; vid. 
Ruhnk., Sen. Ep., 45, 7): circulator or 
planus (an itinerant juggler, who earns a 
livelihood by all kinds of sleight of hand, 
juggling, &e. R ing circulator, vid. 
Ruknk., Sen. 


of ; Vid. 
tee No.3; Paul., Dig., 47, uu, ll). Par. 


kinds of jugglers among the an- 
piace were pilarius (one who ioe 


the eyes o Spectators, or passed them 
from one hand into the other without being 
seen; Gr. aixrns or Ynboxdéxrns, 
int., l. ¢.).. 
JUGGLING, 


quasi preestigiis (Cie.). 
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JUGULAR. The jugular vein, vena 
jugularis (medical technical term, Kraus, 
“ Medic. Lex.”). 

JUICE, succus (al. sucus: general term 
for juice; e. g., of meat ; of the juices that 
form the sap of trees, &c.): virus (the glu- 
tinous and biting juice of certain plants; 
of snails, &c.; the poisonous juice of ser- 
pents) : sanies (literally, bloody matter: 
then, from their resemblance to this in sub- 
stance or color, the juice of the spider, the 
purple-fish, olives, &c.): melligo (the juice 
of flowers ; also the yet unripe juice of ber- 
ries, grapes, &c.). The juice of the grape, 
succi uve (general term); melligo uve 
(of the unripe grape). The juice of the pur- 
ple-fish, ostreum (darpeov), or, pure Latin, 
sanies purpurea: the nutritive juices se- 
creted from food, secretus a reliquo cibo 
succus is, quo alimur: to draw up the 
juices of the earth, succum ex terra tra- 

ere. 

JUICELESS, * succo carens : exsuccus 
(Quint., but improperly = “dry ;” of an 
orator, &c.). 

JUICINESS, succositas (very late, Cal. 
Aur. Acut., 2, 29, or by circumlocution). 

JUICY, succi plenus: succosus (Cels., 
Col.): succidus (Varr., Appul., &c.). 

JUJUBE, zizyphum (Plin.). The ju- 
jube-tree, zizyphus (Col.): * zizyphus ju- 
juba (Zinn.). 

JULEP, *julapium (technical term, 
Kraus, Med. Lex.). 

JULY, Julius mensis: Quintilis mensis 
(in the time of the Republic). 

JUMBLE, v. To jumble together, con- 
fundere (e. g., vera cum falsis). This 
jumbling together of, &c., heec conjunctio 


contusioque (e. g., virtutum, Cic.). Vid. 
to CONFOUND, TO HUDDLE. 
JUMBLE, s., confusio. Vid. HopGE- 


PODGE, MIxTuRE. 

JUMP, s. Vid. Lrap, s. 

JUMP, v. [Vid. Leap, v.] To jump 
down, desilire ex or de re (in prose rarely 
with simple ablative; vid. Drak., Liv., 35, 
34, 10) : to jump down from a horse or car- 
riage, desilire ex equo, de rheda. 

JUMPER. Vid. LEAPER. 

JUNCTION. || Act of joining, junc- 
tio: conjunctio (as act): junctura (place 
of joining ; joint). To effect a junction, 
jungere copias : arma conjungere : vires 
conterre (to join two armies; said of two 
generals). To effect a junction with any 
body, se conjungere cum copiis alicujus 
(Ces., B. G., 1,37, &c.). || Of a river, 
confluens (e. g., Mose et Rheni, Ces. ; 
also, plural, confluentes; e. g., ubi Ani- 
enem transiit ad confluentes, &c., at its 

junction with the Tiber, Liv.). 

JUNCTURE. || Junction, vid. 
|| Critical point of time, &c., tem- 
pus: tempora. At thts juncture, his re- 
bus; qu quum ita sint or essent (this 
being so, under these circumstances): in 
hoc or in tali tempore (at this critical or 
perilous time: in this meaning the prepo- 
sition is regularly expressed). 

JUNE, (mensis) Junius. 

JUNIOR, minor natu. [> Wot juni- 
or, with reference to the comparative age of 

ersons ; though juniores may, as a class, 

¢ opposed to seniores. 

JUNIPER, junipérus, feminine. 

JUNK, navigium: navicula: navigid- 


lum: scapha: cymba: linter. Syn. in 
Sure. 

JUNKET, s. Vid. FEaszt, s. 

JUNKET, v. Vid. To BANQUET, TO 
Feast. 


JUNTO. Vid. Counctn, CABAL. 

JURIDICAL, juridicus (post-Augustan, 
Plin., Jurisconsulti). 

JURISDICTION, jurisdictio : jurisdic- 
tionis potestas. To be subject to any body's 
jurisdiction, sub alicujus jus et jurisdic- 
tionem subjunctum esse (Cic., Agr., 2, 36, 
in.): tt belongs to my jurisdiction, juris- 
dictio mea est: this comes within my juris- 
diction, hoc meum est; hujus rei potes- 
tas pencs me est. A doubt as to whose the 
jurisdiction is, juris dubitatio (= dubita- 
tio, penes quem sit jus). 

JURISPRUDENCE, prudentia juris (e. 
g., juris publivi, Cic.; juris civilis, Nep.) : 
scientia juris (as possessed by an individ- 
ual, ees 41, 152, &e.). To have a 
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great knowledge of jurisprudence, juris in- 
telligentia preestare; magnam prudentiam 
juris (civilis) habére. 

JURIST, juris (seldom jure, Cic., Fam., 
3, 1) consultus: juris peritus or jure peri- 
tus (both Cic. ; also -ior, -issimus, both ju- 
ris): prudens in jure (in plural, from con- 
text, prudentes only): [2g juris sciens is 
post-classical. 

JUROR, judex selectus: unus ex judi- 
cibus selectis (Hor.). To challenge a juror, 
judicem rejicere. 

JURY, perhaps judices selecti: turba 
selectorum (chosen, at Rome, from the sen- 
ators, knights, and tribuni erarii): jura- 
tores (sworn valuers of any thing, Pliut.). 

JUST, justus (in all the relations of the 
English word ; of persons and things; e. 
g., of judges, complaints, tears, punish- 
ments, &c.): equus (equitable, fair; of 
persons): legitimus (in conformity with 
the laws, &c.; of things). To prefer a 
just claim to any thing, jure suo or recte 
postulare aliquid. The just mean, medi- 
ocritas illa, que est inter nimium et pa- 
rum. || Exact, accurate, vid. 

JUST, s., certamen equitum hastis con- 
currentium, Vid. TouURNAMENT. 

JUST, v., concurrere (cum aliquo, con- 
tra aliquem, alicui, or absolutely). 

JUST, adv. || Just now, jam (e. g,, 
hee, que jam posui): vixdum: vix tan- 
dem (of a wish long felt, and now at length 
gratified ; vix tandem legi literas dignas 
Appio Claudio): tantum quod: modo. 
|| But just...when, vix or vixdum 
...quum: commode or commodum... 
quum; tantum quod... quum [vid. ez- 
amples under HARDLY]: to be just going 
to do any thing, jam tacturum esse ali- 
quid. || Only; this and no more 
(in wishes, commands, permissions, &c.), 
modo: queso (I beg). Just let me, sine 
modo. Do just stay, mane modo: do just 
go, abimodo. || Exactly, plane: pror- 
sus: omnino (in all): ipse (itself; used 
with numerals in exact designations of 
time, &c.; e. g., triginta dies erant ipsi, 
quum has dabam literas, per quos, &c.: 
just at the right moment, tempore ipso, 
Ter.). || Just so (in answers), ita est; 
ita, inquam ; ita enim vero; sane quidem ; 
or by repetition of the verb that makes the 
question; e. g., deditisne vos, &c.? 
Dedimus. || Just as if, perinde ac si; 
perinde quasi; less cominonly proinde ut 
or ac [vid. Pr. Introd., ii., 369]; non se- 
cus ac si; similiter, ut si or ac si; juxta 
ac si (all with subjunctive). 

JUSTICE, justitia (the proper word; in 
itself, or as the property of a person, where 
it is= love of justice): wquitas (equity, 
especially as a property of a person or 
thing): jus (right, the compass of that 
which is held as just). Justice demands 
that, &c., equum est (it is right), followed 
by an infinitive, or by an accusative and 
infinitive: to exercise justice, justitiam ex- 
ercére or colere : to see that justice is done 
to any body’s deserts, alicui fructum, quem 
meruit, retribuere: to give up any body 
to justice, * aliquem judicibus tradere. 

JUSTICIARY, (summus) judex. 

JUSTIFIABLE, quod excusari potest: 
cujus rei ratio reddi potest. Sometimes 
justus. 

JUSTIFIABLY, excusate: excusatius 

(post-Augustan, Quint., 2, 1, 13; Plin. 
Ep., 9,21, 3; Tac., Ann., 3, 68): juste: 
legitime: jure ; justo jure; or, by circum- 
locution, * ita, ut defendi or excusari pos- 
sit: cum caus (= cum justa causa, Cic., 
Verr., 2, 1, 8). 
JUSTIFICATION. || Excuse, &c., 
purgatio: excusatio (Syn. in Excuse]: 
satisfactio (a justification received as satis- 
factory by the person to whom it is address- 
ed). (Vid. Excusr.] || As theological 
technical term, justificatio. 

JUSTIFIER, by circumlocution with 
verbs under JUSTIFY. 

JUSTIFY. || Zo clear from blame, 
excuse, purgare aliquem or aliquid: ex- 
cusare aliquem or aliquid [Syn. in To 
Excuse] ; aliquem culpa liberare : ab ali- 
quo culpam demovére, To justify any 
body in any matter, aliquem purgare de 
re (in Liv., 27, 28, alicujus rei): culpam 
alicujus rei demovére ab aliquo: aliquem 





KEEP 


defendere de aliqua re. To justify htm- 
self, se purgare or excusare; to any body, 
se purgare alicui (Cas., B. G., 1, 28); ta 
any body's satisfaction, satisfacere alicui : 
for the purpose of Justifying themselves, 
sui purgandi causa. || 7’ think one’s self 
justified in doing so and so, putare aliquid 
sibi licére, &c. || Z'o pronounce just, 
justum declarare aliquem (2 > but jus- 
tificare as technical term, to avoid ambi- 


guity). 

JUSTLE, (inter se) collidi (of things): 
concurrere (inter se). To justle against 
any body, otfendere aliquem: incurrere 
or incurrere atque incidere in aliquem, 

JUSTLY, juste: jure: legitime: jure 
et legitime : jure suo (with full right; e. 
g., repetere aliquid): recte ( properly, 
rightly): merito (deservedly). JN. merito 
ac jure (e. g., laudari, Cic.): recte ac 
merito (e. g., commoveri, Cic.). Very 
justly, justissimo: jure optimo: meritis- 
simo. 

JUSTNESS. Vid. Justicr. 

JUT OUT, prominére: projici: pro- 
jectum esse (e. g., af @ town running out 
into the sea, in altum): procurrere, ex- 
currere (ab aliqué re—in aliquid; of pen 
insulas, &c., running out into the sea). 

JUVENILE, juvenilis : puerilis (the best 
word, since juvenis = young man). 

JUVENILITY, juvenilitas (Varr. ap, 
Non.). Vid. YoUTHFULNEsS. 

JUXTAPOSITION, by circumlocution. 


K. 


ALE. Sea-kale, *crambe maritima 
(Linn.). 

KALI, * salsola kali (Linn.). 

KANGAROO, * halmatiirus (Illig.). 

KAW, crocire: crocitare. 

KAWING, crocitus, -tis. 

KEEL. || To puta newkeeltoa 
ship, navem nova fundere carina (vid. 
Ov., Pont., 4, 3, 5): navis carinam denuo 
collocare (vid. Plaut., Mil., 3, 3, 41). 

KEEN. Vid. EaGer, ACUTE, SHARP, 
Courtine. 

KEENLY. Vid. EacEeriy, AcuTELY, 
SHarpLy, DEEPLY. 

KEENNESS. Vid. EAGERNEsS, ACUTE- 
NESS, SHARPNESS. 

KEEP. ||Inrrans, Not to spoil, du- 
rare (to last; of fruit, poma; opposed to 
poma fugiunt, do not keep): vetustatem 
ferre or pati (of wine, &c.): evum pati 
(of fruits, Col.) : not to keep, vetustatis im- 
patientem esse (of fruits, &c., Col.): that 
does not keep, fugax (of Ph fugiens (of 
wine). To make any thing keep well, pe- 
rennitatem alicui rei afferre (Col.). ||TZ'o 
keep doing any thing, non desistere 
aliquid facere, or sometimes quin faciam 
aliquid. ||Z'o keep on, tenére: durare: 
non remittere. Jt kept on raining the 
whole night, imber continens tenuit per 
totam noctem. ||T7'0 keep up with, cur- 
sum alicujus adeequare (Liv.). ||T'o keep 
close to, non discedere a (e. g., ab alicu- 
jus latere). ||T'o keep out of any body’s 
sight, se occultare alicui or a conspectu , 
alicujus, || TRANS. J'o preserve, re 
tain, tenére (to hold, and not let go; also, 
to keep a military post, &c.): retinére (to 
keep back, retain): continére (to keep to- 
gether ; e. g., copias [in] castris; persons 
in their allegiance, aliquos in officio): ser- 
vare: reservare (to preserve, not suffer to 
perish, not wear out): asservare (to watch 
or guard carefully, a corpse at a place, &c.): 
conservare (to preserve in tts condition, 
leave uninjured): condere: recondere (to 
heap or pile up fruits, a : reponere: se- 
ponere (to lay by, lay aside for future use). 
Jn. condere et reponere; reponere ct re- 
condere: to keep anything for future use, 
servare or reponere in vetustatem (e. g., 
vinum); recondere in annos (e. g., corn, 
frumenta): to keep the town for Cesar, ur- 
bem Casari servare (Ces.): to keep any 
thing in writing, literis custodire: to have 
any thing kept, aliquid repositum et recon- 
ditur habére: to give any thing to any 
body's keeping [vid. KEEPING]. ||7'0 pro- 
tect, guard, vid. || To observe laws, 
&c., vid. ||Iopropr. To keep one's self 


KEEP 


other times, aliis tensporibus se reser- 
vare (Cic.). To keep any thing in mind 
or memory, id memoria tenére, cus- 


1, 47; oj to p 
tacite habére: secum habére: tacére, re- 
ticére : integrum sibi reservare (to keep 
entirely to one’s self, not to communicate to 
another): not to any thing to one’s 
self, aliquid haud occultum tenére; ali- 
quid proferre, enunciare, effutire (to 
spread abroad, blab): to keep that to your- 
self (i. e., tell it no further), hec tu tecum 
habeto; hoc tibi solum dictum puta. Keep 
that to yourself, tibi habe (from the form 
used in divorces, res tuas tibi habe; used 
when we surrender our right to another per- 
son; often ironically or contemptuously ; 
e. g., quaamobrem tibi habe sane istam 
laudationem, Cic., Verr., 4, 67: so clama- 
re cceperunt, sibi ut haberet heredita- 
tem. [=> In this form the dative of the 
pronoun must not be omitted, Zumpt ad 
Cic., Verr., 4, 8,18). To keep (any) ac- 
counts, tabulas conficere (of a tradesman). 
T tell it to you as @ secret, fore keep it 
as such, secreto hoc audi tecumque habe- 
to. I can not keep any thing to myself, 
plenus rimarum sum, hac atque illac per- 
fluo (Com., Ter., Eun., 1,2,25). To keep 
one’s word, fidem servare, conservare, or 
prestare: not to keep one’s word, fidem 
fallere, mutare, frustrari, frangere, viola- 
re: both parties kept their word or promise, 
utrisque fides constitit: to call upon any 
body to keep his word, * postulare, ut ali- 
quis fidem datam exsolvat orservet. To 
keep hounds, canes alere ad venandumn. 
To keep a mistress, countenance, a secret, 
silence, a resolution ; vid. the substantives. 
To keep one’s bed, continére se in lectulo 
{Cic.) ; in lecto esse; lecto teneri; lecto 
affixum esse (j): to keep the house, domi 
manére, remanére ; servare domi (Bentl., 
Ter., Eun., 4, 7, 10: al. domum); serva- 
re in edibus (Plaut.) ; propter valetudi- 
nem domo non exire illness). To 
keep any body in prison, aliquem in cus- 
todid retinére. A kept mistress, mulier, 
quz cum aliquo vivere consuevit. To 
keep a feast, celebrare (e. g., a birth-day, 
&c.; of the persons who attend the cele- 
bration) ; diem proséqui (cf. Nep., Att., 4, 
extr.). || To keep back, (1) To keep 
secret; vid. above. (2) To hold back 
[vid. Hotp]. || To keep down, depres- 
sum tenére (properly): comprimere (im- 
properly ; €.g., any s ambition, alicu- 
jus ambitionem): reprimere (to repress ; 
e. g., iracundiam). || To keep from. 
To keep any body from any thing, prohi- 
bére aliquem aliqua re (less commonly, ab 
aliqud re) ; arcére aliquem (ab) aliqua re: 
dehortari (to keep him from it by erhorta- 
tion). {03> All these are followed by né, 
quominus, or infinitive, in the sense of “to 
keep from doing any thing ;” vid. Zumpt, 
§ 343: avocare, abducere aliquem ab ali- 
qua re (to call or bring him back fi 


rom an 
object he is pursuing), To keep the enemy 


rom laying waste the country, hostem pro- | 


ibére populationibus. Even fear can not 


keep you from the commission of the foulest | 


crimes, ne metus quidem a foedissimis fac- 
tis te potest avocare. To keep one’s self 
from doing any thing, tenére se ab aliqua 
re facienda or quin aliquid faciat ; or con- 
tinére se a re (facienda), quin, &e. [Vid, 
Rerran.] || To keep in [vid. ro Re- 
STRAIN]. To keep a horse in, equum sus- 
tinére or retinére. || To keep in re 
pair, tueri (tecta, or sarta tecta edium; 
vias). || To keep off, prohibére (to 
keep at a distance); defendere (to repel) ; 
aliquid ab aliquo and aliquem ab aliqua 
re (vid. Herz., Ces., B. G., 1,34; Zumpt, 
; 469) : arcére aliquem re or ab aliqua re 

to check, hinder from going further): pro- 
pulsare aliquid ab aliquo, or aliquem ali- 
qua re, or ab aliqua re (to keep off with all 
one’s power): to keep off the war from the 
4orders, defendere bellum [vid. Herz., loc. 





KEY 
cit.): the toga off the cold, de- 
fenait er: to ery of he heat ofthe om 
nimios defendere ores solis. {| To 


keep out (= not allow to come in), ali- 
quem aditu arcére ; aliquem introitu pro- 
hibére; alicui introitum precludere ( gen- 
eral terms) ; aliquem janua prohibére ; ali- 
quem foribus arcére; aliquem excludere 
(not to allow to enter the door; excludere 
= “to shut the door in his face”): arcére 
(to keep off or out what would be unpleasant 
or injurious; e. g., to keep out the rain, 
pluvias aquas arcére; the sun, solem). 
|| To keep up, sustinére or sustentare. 
To keep any body up, sustinére aliquem a 
lapsu (who was near falling). To keep up 
any body's spirits, alicujus animum eXci- 
tare; aliquem erigere. |j To keep any 
body back from any thing, arcére 
aliquem re and a re; propulsare aliquem 
or aliquid a re (to drive back): defendere, 
prohibére aliquem and aliquid (to keep 
off); avertere aliquem and aliquid a re 
(to turn away); retardare aliquem (e. g., 
a scribendo). 

KEEP, s., arx: locus munitissimus. 

KEEPER, custos (general term ; por- 
te, pontis, hortorum). 
great seal, * signi reipublice (or signi re- 
gii) custos. Keeper of a prison [vid. JarL- 
ER}. || Game-keeper, vid. 

KEEPERSHIP, ja: cura. 

KEEPING, conservatio (a preserving) : 
repositio (a laying by for a fixed use; fre- 
ni, ligni, Pallad., 1,32). To give anybody 
any thing tn keeping, alicui aliquid ad ser- 
vandum dare: deponere aliquid apud al- 
iquem (to deposit with any body ; as money, 
a will, &c.): to have given a person any 
thing in keeping, aliquideapud aliquem 
depositum habére: a giving in keeping, 
depositio: a thing given in keeping, de- 
positum : one who gives a thing in keep- 
ing, depositor (Ulp., Dig., 16, 3, 1. § 37). 

KEEPSAKE, * donum memoriz causa 
datum or acce 

KEG, dolidlum (Ziv., Col.). 

KEN, v. Vid. ro Descry. 

KEN, s. Vid. Vrew, Sieur. 

KENNEL. || Dog-kennel, stabulum 
canum (for several; e. g., for hounds): 
tugurium canis ( for one ; e. g., for a chain- 
ed dog. t). || Gutter, vid. 

KENNEL, v., condere se cavo (Phedr., 
lib. 2; Fab., 4): stabulari (general term). 

KERCHIEF. Vid. HANDKERCHIEF, 
NECKERCHIEF, 

KERNEL, nucleus (of fruits, whether 
large or small, eatable or not): os: lignum 
(the hard part of a fruit, as distinguished 
from the flesh or soft part): granum (little 
hard kernel of corn, small grapes, &c.): 
medulla (eatable part of the kernel, whether 
of fruits or corn): semen (kernel as seed). 

ESTREL, tinnunculus (Col., Plin.): 
*falco tinnunculus (Linn.). 

KETTLE, ahénum (general term). Tea- 
kettle, * ahenum thee. 

KETTLE-DRUM, *tympanum eques- 
tre (if belonging to the band of a cavalry 

: i : *tympanum eneum (as made 
Q, 


brass). 

_KETTLE-DRUMMER, perhaps tympa- 
nista, -2, m. 

KEY, clavis. Little key, clavicula. To 
be under lock and key, sub clavi esse; or 
(according to the ancient custom) sub sig- 
no et claustris esse: [55> claves dare was 
to give a wife the keys as a sign of author- 
ity; hence claves adimere, to take them 
away, was, she was separated from her hus- 


band. False or skeleton keys, claves adul- | 


tering (according to some, also claves La- 
conice ; vid. Dict. of Antigg.). Latch- 
keys, claves Laconice : to take out the ivry. 
clavem eximere or abducere: to demand 
the keys of a town or fortress, claves por- 
tarum poscere (with Liv., 27, 24). || En- 
trance to any thing; Fic. (a) Key 
of a country, janua (Cic., Mur. quum 
eam urbem sibi Mithridates Asie janu- 
am fore putasset, qua effracta et revulsa 
tota pateret provincia): claustra (bars; 
and, figuratively, strong-holds). To be the 
key of Greece, Grecie januam esse, or 
Grecie claustra tenére (Cic. contr. Rull, 
32, 87, Corinthus ... posita in angustiis 
atque in faucibus Grecie, sic ut terra 
claustra locorum teneret, &c.) (8) 


The keeper of thew 
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To any thing else, janua (e. g., frons, qua 
est animi janua, Quint. Cic., Petit. 
Cons., 11). To supply the key to any thing, 
rem 


ugustin). 

KEY-HOLE, clavi immittendz fora- 
men (Appul.): * foramen clavis. 

KEY-STONE, medium saxum (of an 
arch, Sen. Ep., 90, 32). 

KIBES, pernio: perniunculus (from 
frost; both Plin. ; but, according to Geor- 
es, the meaning ts doubtful): ulcus, quod 
fitex frigore hiberno (general term); also, 
vitium frigoris. 

KICK, INTRANS., calcitrare : recalci- 
trare (to kick out backward, like a horse, 
+ Hor.) : also, calces remittere (Nep.). 
|| Trans, calce ferire aliquem (Quz 
Ov.) : calce petere aliquem (¢ Hor., can 
2,1, 55). To run at any body, and 
and beat him (repeatedly), verberare ali- 
quem, incursare pugnis calcibus (Plaut. 
Kicked and beaten, concisus pugnis et 
cibus (Cic.). To kick any body out 
doors, aliquem ejicere foras edibus ; 
quem protrudere foras. 

KICK, s., calcitratus (a kicking out; e. 
e- mule, Plin.): calcis ictus (blow with 

e 


KID, s., hedus: diminutive, hedulus, 
Kid-leather, hedina pellicula (Cic.) : pel- 
lis caprina or capre. 

KID, v., parére: fetum edere (both gen- 
eral terms). 

KIDNAP, *homines (pueros, &c.) fa- 


rari. 

KIDNAPPER, plagiarius (one who steals 
and sells free men): venaliciarius: venal- 
icius (general terms for dealer in slaves). 

KIDNEY, ren; mostly in plural, renes, 
Disease of the kidneys, renium morbus (7): 
renium dolor (pain tn the kidneys). To 
have a di: of the kidneys, ex renibus 
labérare; renium dolore vexari; renes 
alicujus morbo tentantur (f). 

KIDNEY-BEAN, phasedlus or fasedlus: 
* phaseolus vulgaris (Linn.). 

KILDERKIW, dolidlum. 

KILL, interficere: perimere (the most 
general expressions for putting to death, 
in whatever manner, and from whatever mo- 
tive, fame, veneno, suspendio, ferro, sup- 
pliciis, dolo, like kreivity ; but inttrticere, 
as a usual, perimere as an old, forcible, po- 
etical expression) : interimere (involves the 
accessory notion of privacy, as to remove 
out of the way, dvatpeiy): necare (with 
injustice, apraniteeae: ; to mur- 
der, Govevery): occidere: jugulare: tra- 
cidare: obtruncare: percutere (denote a 
sanguinary death-blow; occidere, by 
cutting down, especially of the soldier, in 
honorable, open battle; jugulare, by cut- 
ting the throat or neck, or, rather, by a skill- 
Sully-directed thrust into the collar-bone, 
especially the business of a bandit, after the 
pattern of the gladiator, like cditat; ob- 
truncare means to butcher, massacre, and 
cut to pieces, after the manner of the awk- 
ward murderer; trucidare, to slaughter as 
one would an or, after the manner of the 
blood-thirsty miscreant ; percutere, te exe- 
cute, as a mere mechanical act, after the 
manner of the headsman, or other execu- 
tioner of a sentence of condemnation, or, 
at least, of a death-warrant, Dod.) : confi- 
cere (to make an end of ; only of thosagoho 





| offer resistance): enécare (a 
necare): tollere : e medio tollere tio make 


away with him): vitam adimere elicui: 
aliquem vita or luce privare (to take away 
his life). I know by whose contrivance, 
but not by whose hands he was killed, cu- 
jus consilio occisus sit invenio; cujus ma- 
nu percussus sit, non invenio (Cic.): to 
wish to kill any , alicujus vite insidi- 
ari; vitam alicujus ferro atque insidiis ap- 
petere; alicui interitum parare; aliquem 
or alicujus occidendi consilium imire: to 
conspire together to kill any body, de ali- 
quo interficiendo conjurare: to kill one’s 
self [vid. “to commit sane Ha |] Lae. 


KIND 


propr. To kill the time, horas or tempus 
perdere. {| Prov. Jo shoot at the pigeon 
and kill the crow, ferire, quem nolueris: 
to kill two birds with one stone, de eadem 
fidelid duos pariétes dealbare (=to do two 
things at once, Curio ap. Cic., Fam.,7, 29, 
fin.) ; und mercede duas res asséqui; uno 
saltu duos apros capere (= to get two ad- 
vantages by one stroke, Cic., Rosc. Am., 29, 
80; Plaut., Cas., 2, 8, 40). 

KILLER, interfector (e. g., tyranni) : 
occisor (only Plaut.) : percussor alicujus 
(he who strikes the death-blow). 

KILN, fornax. JLime-kiln, fornax cai- 
earia: brick-kiln, * tornax lateraria. 

KIMBO. To sct one’s arms a-kimbo, alas 
subniti (Plaut., Pers., 2, 5, 6): with one’s 
arms a-kimbo, ansatus (as a jocular de- 
scription, Plaut., Pers., 2, 5, 7); alis sub- 
nixis (/b., 6). 


KIN, s. Vid. Revatronsurp, REwA- 
TION. 
KIND, s. || Class, including several 


individuals which agree in certain fre- 
os accidental properties, genus (a 

ind, genus): species (a single class of a 
kind): in logic, species: pars (opposed to 
genus; vid. Cic., De Invent., 1, 28, 42): 
of the same kind, ejusdem generis; congé- 
ner: to arrange each after its kind, sin- 
gula generatim disponere: to degenerate 
from its kind, degenerare: Theocritus is 
wonderful in his kind, admirabilis in suo 
pane Theocritus: of this kind, ejusmé- 

i; hujusmodi: of such a kind, talis: of 
that kind, illius modi: of all kinds, omnis 
generis. 

KIND, adj., benignus (in disposition and 
deed): beneficus (beneficent, mild) : liber- 
alis (liberal): comis (complaisant, poiite, 
courteous): humanus (philanthropic, affa- 
ble, engaging): clemens: lenis (merciful, 
mild ; vid. Gracious): propitius (that 
wishes well; of the gods, and, though sel- 

m, of superiors toward inferiors). A 
kind face, vultus hilaris, familiaris: a kind 
invitation, invitatio benigna, familiaris : 
to be kind to every body, erga omnes se af- 
fabilem prestare: unumquemque comi- 
ter appellare (in addressing him). That 
is very kind of you, facis amice! Will 
you be so kind as? &c.; vid. “have the 
GooDNEss to,” &e. 

KINDLE, properly, accendere : inflam- 
mare (to set on fire; both words as well for 
the purpose of lighting as for consuming) : 
incendere: inflammare et incendere: suc- 
cendere (to kindle, set on fire, for the pur- 
pose of consuming ; succendere, to kindle 
below): alicui rei ignem injicere, inferre 
(to set fire to any thing): alicui rei ignem 
subjicere, subdere (to set fire under): in- 
cendium excitare in aliquid (all for the 
purpose of destroying any thing by fire). 
To kindle a fire, ignem accendere (Virg., 
4in., 5, 4): ignem tacere (to make a fire, 
as Ces., B. C., 3, 30, ignes fieri prohibuit, 
he allowed no fires to be made). Vid. To 
Licut; and for the improper sense, TO 
INFLAME. 

KINDLY, benigne: liberaliter. JN. be- 
nigne ac liberaliter : comiter : clementer: 
leniter: indulgenter (with indulgence; e. 
f habére aliquem) (Syn. in K1np, adj.]: 

numane or humaniter: officiose: blande. 
To greet any one kindly, benigne aliquem 
salutare : to address kindly, comiter, blan- 
de appellare : to answer kindly, alicui re- 
spondére liberaliter: to invite kindly, be- 
nigne aliquem invitare : to invite any one 
kindly to stay (when about to go away), fa- 
miliari invitatione aliquem retinére: to 
receive any body kindly, vultu hilari or fa- 
miliari aliquem excipere; as one's guest, 
aliquem comi hospitio accipere. 

KINDNESS, benignitas animi: benig- 
nitas (kind disposition, which also mani- 
fests itself by actions): humanitas (phil- 
anthropic, well-wishing feeling, which 
shows itself in behavior toward others): co- 
mitas (complaisance, courteousness, friend- 
liness) : clementia: lenitas (gentle, mer- 
ciful disposition ; vid. GRACE): indulgen- 
tia (sparing and indulgent behavior): be- 
neficentia (goodness, beneficence, mild- 
ness): liberalitas (kindness shown in acts 
of liberality). To show a kindness to any 
body, alicui benigne facere: to show much 
kindness pee any body, plurimum benigni- 


KISS 


tatis in aliqnem conferre: to have enjoyed 
much kindness from any body, magna ali- 
cujus liberalitate usum esse : to treat any 
body with kindness, benigne or comiter al- 
iquem traetare; leni ingenio esse in ali- 
quem: in kindness, bona cum gratia (as 
Ter., Phorm., 4, 3, 17); cum gratia (as 
Ter., Andr., 2,5, 11); or per bonam gra- 
tiam (as Plaut., Mil., 4, 3, 33): to admon- 
ish any body in kindness, amice admoné- 
re aliquem: to do a kindness to any body, 
alicui benigne facere. Will you have the 
kindness ? vid. GOODNESS. 
KINDRED. Vid. RELATIONS. 
KINE, vacce: boves. Vid. Cow. 
KING, rex (also, as in English, may be 
used for any kind of president or repre- 
sentative of a king; thus, in Latin, rex 
mense, the president of a feast ; rex sa- 
crorum, or sacrificus, 07 sacrificuius, the 
sacrificing priest, who superintended the 
sacrifices previously made by the king: 
(op but regulus never occurs in this 
pom régulus (a petty king, prince). 
The king of kings, rex regum (thus the 
Greeks termed the Persian king; the Ro- 
mans, the Parthian king): the king and 
whis consort, reges: to be a king, regem 
esse ; regnum obtinére; regiam potesta- 
tem habére: to be king more in title than 
in power, nomine magis quam imperio re- 
gem esse: to make one’s self a king, reg- 
num occupare; regis nomen assumere; 
regium ornatum nomenque sumere (of 
one who before was governor, &c.; vid. 
Nep., Eum., 13,3): to make any body king, 
alicui regnum, or regnum ac diadéma de- 
ferre (the latter, Hor., Od., 2, 2, 22); sum- 
mam rerum ad aliquem deferre. If = 
to elect any body king, vid. ro ELEect: a 
person becomes king, aliquis rex fit; ali- 
quis regnum adipiscitur ; regnum (or im- 
perium) ad aliquem transit; summa re- 
rum alicui defertur: to be king or to act 
the king, ducatus et imperia ludere (Suet., 
Ner., 35). I shall be as happy as a king, 
if, &c., rex ero, si, &c. || King’s evi- 
dence; vid. EVIDENCE. 
KINGDOM, regnum. 
KINGFISHER, alcédo (poetical, alcy- 
on); *alcedo ispida, Linn. 
KINGLY. Vid. Roya. 
KING’S BENCH, * regis tribiinal. 
KING’S EVIL, *scrofula (scrofule, 


Veget.). 

KINGSHIP, dignitas regia. 

KINSFOLK. Vid. ReLations. 

KINSMAN. || Related by blood or 
marriage, propinquus: cum aliquo pro- 
pinquitate conjunctus (geveral term) : ne- 
cessarius (joined by ties of family or of- 
fice, sometimes = propinquitate, of a dis- 
tant degree of relationship): agnatus (by 
the father’s side): cognatus: cognaticne 
conjunctus (by the mother’s side): consan- 
guineus: consanguinitate propinquus (es- 
pecially of full brothers and sisters). A 
near kinsman, arta propinquitate or pro- 
pinqua cognatione conjunctus: cum ali- 
quo conjunctus: affinis, aftinitate or affini- 
tatis vinculis conjunctus = connected by 
marriage. Vid, RELATION. 

KINSWOMAN. Vid. KInsmMAN (using 
the feminine). 

KIRTLE, amiculum agreste. 

KISS, v., osculari, suaviari, basiare ali- 
quem (Syn. in Kiss, 8.]. To kiss a per- 
son on his arrival, osculis aliquem excipe- 
re: to kiss any body repeatedly and hearti- 
ly, aliquem exosculari (to kiss any body 
away): aliquem dissuaviari (10 kiss any 
body’s mowh, hand, cheeks, &c., as it were, 
to kiss to pieces). To give any body one's 
hand to kiss, osculandam dextram alicui 
porrigere; dextram osculis aversam por- 
rigere (after Plin., 11,45, 103) : to kiss any 
body's hand, manum alicujus ad os refer- 
re; dextram alicujus ad osculuim referre; 
dextram aversam osculis appetere: to 
kiss a person's hand repeatedly, manum 
alicujus exoscalari; dextram alicujus os- 
culis fatigare: to introduce any body to 
kiss the king’s hand, admovére aliquem 
dextre regis: to have an audience to kiss 
the king’s hand, admitti ad dextram re- 
gis (after Curt., 6,5, 4): to kiss the ground, 
terram contingere osculo: to kiss one an- 
other, osculari inter se (poetical, oscula 
jungere and labella cum labellis compa. 
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rare): kiss Attica for me, Attic mcia ver: 
bis suavium des. 

KISS, s., osculum (general term, on the 
mouth, the cheek, or the hand): suavium 
(a tender kiss on the mouth or cheek): ba- 
sium (a smacking kiss). To give any body 
a kiss, osculum, or suavium, or basium 
alicui dare; osculum alicui ferre or ofter- 
re; basium or suavium alicui imprimere 
Mart., 10, 42,5; Appl, Met., 2, p. 119, 6) ; 
osculum alicui applicare (Ov. Fast., 4, 
851); osculum alicui ingerere (uwnperceiv- 
ed, and against the will of any body, Suet., 
Gramm., 23): to give one kiss after anoth- 
er, Suavia super suavia alicui dare; spis- 
sissima basia alicui impingere: to take a 
kiss, osculum sumere or capere : to steal 
a kiss from any body, osculum alicui ra- 
pere; suavium alicui surripere: to blow 
kisses to any body, a facie manus jactare 
(Juv., 3, 106). 

KIT. ||Large bottle. [Vid. Bor. 
TLE.] || Small fiddle, * parva violina. 

KITCHEN, culina. Kitchen-boy, culi- 
narius or puer culinarius: kitchen-uten- 
sils, instrumentum coquinatorium (Ulp., 
Dig., 33, 2, 19, § 12); vasa coquinaria : 
vasa, quibus ad cibum comparandum uti 
solemus or assolemus: vasa, quie ad ci- 
baria coquenda et conficienda pertinent 
(vessels used in cooking): kitchen-cup- 
board, armamentarium culine: kitchen- 
garden, hortus olitorius: kitchen-maid, 
*culinaria (sc. aacilla): kitchen-dresser, 
* mensa culinaria. : 

KITE (bird), milvus: feminine, milva. 

KITTEN, s. catulus felis. 

KITTEN, v., parére: fetum edere (gen- 
eral terms). 

KITTIWAKE, * larus rissa (Linn.). 

KNACK. || Toy, vid. || Dexterity, 
art of doing any thing. [Vid. DEx- 
TERITY.] To havea knack at doing any 
thing, (maltum) valére in aliqua re (e. g., 
at painting, in arte pingendi) ; alicujus 
apprime gnarum esse; alicujus rei esse 
artiticem. 

KNAPSACK, sarcina, mostly plural, sar- 
cinw: sarcinule. To pack up one's knap- 
sack, sarcinas or sarcinuias colligere: he 
produced a book out of his knapsack, ex 
earcinulis suis librum protulit. 

KNAPWEED, *centauréa (Linn.). 

KNAVE, homo fraudulentus, 07 dolo- 
sus, or nequam: homo ad fallendum pa- 
ratus or instructus: circumscriptor A 
clever knave, homo ingeniosissime ne- 
quam: homo ad fraudem acutus: @ thor 
ough knave, a knave in grain, veterator : 
homo totus ex fraude factus: to be a thor- 
ough knave, totum ex fraude et fallaciis 
constare. 

KNAVERY. Vid. KNAvISHNESS. 

KNAVISH, ad fallendum paratus (Cic.) 
or instructus (Liv.): fraudulentus: dolo- 
sus (all of persons or things). Vid. DE- 
CEITFUL. 

KNAVISHLY, dolose: fallaciter: im 
probe: fraudulenter (Col.). 

KNAVISHNESS, fraudatio (opposed te 
fides): fallendi studium: fraudulentia 
Plaut,) : fraudulenta calliditas (Gell.) : fal- 
laciw or fraudes atque fallacies (consider- 
ed as anaggregate of knavish tricks) : ma- 
litia (= versuta et fallax nocendi ratio, 
Cic., N. D., 3, 30, 75). 

KNEAD, depsere: condepsere: subi- 
gere (general term for working up any 


thing). 

KNEADING-TROUGH, magis (Mar- 
cell., Empir.. 1; Paul., Pandect., 12, 6, 36), 

KNEE, genu (propr.): geniculum (im- 
properly, any knee-like bending ; e. g., 
‘ae or knot in reeds, &c.). To bend the 
rnee, genua flectere (general term); gen 
ua (flexa) submittere (as a mark of rever- 
ence); before any body, alicui: to fall on 
one’s knees, in genua procumbere, alsc 
procumbere only (whether unintentionally 
or not): to sink down on one's knees, in 
genua subsidére (Curt.): to fall or throu 
one’s self at auy body's knees, alicui pro- 
cumbere : ad genua alicujus procumbere: 
ad genua alicui, or genibus alicujus acci: 
dere, or se advolvere (Liv. ; Cic. uses pe- 
des rather than genua; e. g., alicui ad pe- 
des or ad alicujus pedes procumbere, ac- 
cidere, se projicere, &c.); prostcrnere se 
et supplicari alicui (all as suppliant) ; gen- 
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ta alicui ponere et eum venerari: hufni 
procumbentem venerari aliquem: also 
Venerari aliquem only (to show him rever- 
ence) : to lie at any body's knees, supplicem 
esse alicui; ad pedes jacére alicui (Cic., 
Verr., 2, 5, 49): to embrace any body's 
alicujus genua amplecti or prehen- 
sare. To kneel upon one’s knees, genu niti. 
| Kuce of timber, geniculus: versura 

(Vier. : * genu li 
KNEE-JOINT, genis commissura. His 
knee joint is stiff, riget genuum junctura 


KNEEL, genibus niti (when oneis kneel- 
ing down) : genibus nixum esse (when one 
has knelt 


or alicui ad genua (pedes) accidere, pro- 
cumbere, se projicere; genibus alicujus 
se’advolvere (as @ suppliaxt); humi pro- 

tem venerari aliquem, or venera- 
ri aliquem only (as a mode of worshipping 
or Treverencing). 

KNEE-PAN, patella. Poetically, orbis 
genuum (Ov., Met., 8, 808). 

KNEE-TRIBUTE, * genaum flexura. 

KNELL, * campanz funebris sonitus. 

KNICKKNACKS. Vid. TRrrces, Toys. 

KNIFE, cultellus (general term): scal- 
prum (a shoemaker’s knife). 

KNIGBY, s., eques. 

KNIGHT, vo. *aliquem in ordinem 

uestrem recipere. 

KNIGHTHOOD, dignitas equestris : 
ordo equester : equites (as body). Yo con- 

er the honor of knighthood on any body 
vid, Tro Kni@ut]. An order of knight- 
d; vid. OxDER, s. 

KNIT. |] Propsz.,* acubustexere. ||7o 
join closely; unite, vid. || To con- 
tract. To knit the brows, frontem con- 
trahere, adducere, or attrahere; supercilia 
contrahere (opposed to deducere, Quint. ; 
but Cicero has superciliorum contractio). 

KNITTER, * qui (que) acubus texit. 

KNITTING, by circumlocution with 
*acubus texere [Krebs gives * opus retic- 
ularium]. <A knitting-needle, *acus tex- 
toria: a knitting basket, *calathus operi 
textorio (or *reticulario, Kreds) servan- 
do. ||Art of uniting [vid. Jomre]. 
| Contraction. Knitting of the brows, 
superciliorum contractio (opposed to su- 
pti ge remissio, Cic.). 

NOB, tuber (any projecting part, espe- 
cially on the body ; in modern writers, also, 
knobs or lumps on plants): moles (gener- 
al term; a eek (6 

KNOCK, v. || Hit, strike, pulsare 
aliquid (fores, ostium). To knock any 
thing with any thing, pulsare aliquid ali- 
qua re; (if with violence), percutere ali- 
quid aliqua re :*to knock one’s head vio- 
lently against a stone, capite graviter of- 
fenso imy 8ax0; against the door, ca- 
pite illidi or impingi foribus; (if volunta- 
rily), caput illidere or impingere alicui 
rei: to knock to pieces, perfringere aliquid 


KNOW 
: percussio (a violent striking, as ac- 
oe: ack on the head, percussio capi- 
tis): ictus (blow, thrust, &c., which injures 
or wounds the object). Vid. BLow, s. 
KNOCKER (at a door), perhaps mal- 


Ss. 
KNOLL, v., *campanam funebrem 
pulsare. 
KNOLL, s., tamulus. 
KNOLLING, * pulsatio campanz fune- 
bris. 
KNOT, v., nodum facere or nectere. 
KNOT, s., (1) general term, any round, 
especially hard, rising on a body. 
(a) On animals, nodus ( general term) : ar- 
ticulus (ia a joint): tuber (a hardened 
swelling). (b) In wood, on boughs, nodus. 
(c) On a stalk, nodus: articulus: genicu- 


be- | lum: having knots, geniculatus. (2) A 
| knot that is tied, nodus (also as a star, and 


figuratively = hinderance, difficulty) : diffi- 
cultas (figuratively, dificulty) : to make or 
tie a knot, nodum facere, nectere: to 
draw a knot tight, nodum astringere: to 
loosen, undo a knot, nodum solvere, expe- 


properly and y).- 
Pero gecamced *polygonum aviculare 
(Linn.). 

KNOTTY, nodosus. A knotty stick, bac- 
ulum cum nodo (Liry says baculum sine 
nodo). 

KNOW, scire (to possess full and ac- 
curate knowledge of any thing): novisse 
(to have become acquainted with, to be ac- 
quainted with; hence, also, to know per- 
sons): alicujus rei scientiam habére : ali- 
quid cognitum habére (to have full scien- 
tific knowledge of any thing): non nesci- 
re: non ignorare (not to be ignorant that): 
alicujus rei non ignarum esse (not to be 
ignorant of any thing): didicisse (to have 
learned): me non fugit or preterit aliquid 
any thing does not escape me): tenére: in- 
telligere (to be aware ; to understand) : nos- 
cere (to make one’s self acquainted with ; 
e. g., know thyself, nosce te or animum 
tuum, Cie.): cognoscere (to become ac- 
quainted with, by the senses or by informa- 
tion). I don't know, nescio: ignéro: me 
fugit: me preterit: not knowing that the 
dictator was arrived, ignari venisse dicta- 
torem: I don’t know which way to turn, 
nescio, quo me convertam: I don't know 
what to write, non habeo, quid scribam 
(mon habeo, quod scribam = J have noth- 
ing to say, Kriger). I don’t know whether 
or that (= I am inclined to think; as @ 
modestly-expressed affirmation), haud scio, 
an; nescioan. [O3> If * not,” or any oth- 
er negative, is expressed in English, omit 
it in Latin ; if there is no “not” or other 
negative in English, insert it in Lat- 
in. I don’t know whether this is not the 
shorter way of the two, baud scio an hec 
brevior via sit: [ don’t know that you can, 
haud scio an non possis. [It is not quite 
certain whether quisquam, ullus, &c., are 
ever here used for nullus, &c., skies be Ny 
721; Krebs, 520; but no student should ever 
use them, as their use is, at all events, rare 





Vid. Beat, Srrarxej. || To knock at, 
gito impellere aliquid (to knock at with 
the finger ; e.g., januam); pulsare aliquid 
(to knock violently against any thing ; e. g., 
fores, ostium : the form pultare occurs with 
januam, Piaut. ; ostium, fores, Ter.). Some 
one knocks at the door, pulsantur fores. 
To knock viol against the windows, 
quatere fenestras (Hor., Od., 1, 25,1). {| To 
knock in, (pulsando) effringere, pertrin- 
gere (as doors, windows). To knock in the 
teeth, illidere dentes labellis (Lucr., 4, 
1073); dentes elidere (to knock them out). 
ll To knock off (the top of any thing), 
decutere. || To knock out, excutere 
(with shaking or violence); elidere (im- 
plying injury). To knock out one’s eyes, 
Oculum alicui excutere, elidere: one’s 
teeth, * elidere alicui dentes (after Lucr., 4, 
1073, where illidere dentes labellis; i. e., 
to strike in the teeth): malas alicui inden- 
tare: dentile aliquem facere (both 
comedy). To in the bottom of a cask, 
dolio fundum excutere. 

KNOCK, s., pulsus (with genitive, either 
of the thing with which one knocks or 
against which one knocks: a knock at the 
door, pulsus ostii; also, pulsatio ostii, as 





and exceptional.| They hardly knew wheth- 
er these should be allowed to enter or not, de 
iis dubitatum est, admitterentur in urbem 
necne: do you know? don't you know? 
scin’? scisne? nostin’? J well know, bene 
or probe scio: I know well that, non dubi- 
to, quin, &e. (Nepos here regularly uses 
accusatire and infinitive ; vid. Pref., 1, 1.) 
I know (in an answer), scio: teneo. As far 
asI , quod scio : quantum scio: quod 
sciam. To know for certain, certo or cer- 
te scire (certo denoting subjective cer- 
tainty, the certainty of conviction ; certe, 
objective certainty, the certainty of the 
event itself); pro certo scire ; certum ha- 
bére; exploratum or cognitum habére ; 
certum est mihi aliquid or de aliqua re; 
exploratum or notum exploratumque est 
aliquid or de aliqua re; cognitum com- 
pertumque mihi est aliquid: to know on 
00d authority, certis auctoribus compe- 
Yisse: not to know for certain, certum 
pers I don’t know what to decide, in- 
ce sum, quid faciam; in incerto ha- 
beo, quidnam consilii capiam: he said {in 
@ court of justice) that he did not know, ne- 
gavit se comperisse : know that, scias; sic 
habeto; habeto tantum: you must know, 


scire licet (with accusative and infinitive): | 





KNOW 


this is all I know, non amplius memini (#@ 
is ali I ; Bon amplius scio: to 
know about any thing, alicujus rei or de 
aliqua re conscium esse ; de aliqua re sci- 
re: to know about any body, de aliquo sci- 
re or audivisse: to know from any body, 
ex or de aliquo scire; aliquo comperisse, 
also ex aliquo; per aliquem (if an agent 
of one’s own); ex aliquo audivisse : 2o- 
body shall know it from me, ex me nemo 
sciet: he does not let us know any thing 
about kim, nihil de eo auditur ; literas non 
scribit: let me know, fac me certiorem; 
fac ut sciam: J wished you to know this, 
id te scire volui: let me know your opinion, 
fac intelligam, tu quid de hac re sentias: 
let all the parties concerned know it, omnes 
Sciant, quorum interest. J wish to know, 
volo or cupio scire: he pretends to know 
ali about it, * simulatse omnia scire. |j Jo 
know how = to be able, &c., scire: to 
know how to use any thing, aliquid tracta- 
reetutiscire. He does not know how to be 
angry, irasci nescit: to know no measure 
and no limits, nihil pensi neque moderati 
habére (Sall., Cat., 12, 2. || To recog- 
nize, cognoscere : that no one mighi know 
me, ne quis me cognosceret: to know any 
body or any thing by any thing, cognosce- 
re aliqua re (e. g., by manifest signs, non 
dubiis signis) : agnoscere ex re (e. g., any 
body by his Seg aliquem ex operibus 
suis): noscitare aliqua re (e. g., @ person 
by his coice, by his face, aliquem voce, fa- 
cie). || To be acquainted with, novis- 
se: cognovisse : cognitum habére (gen- 
eral terms, novisse aliquem, buth to be ac- 
i with @ person and to see through 
im, to understand him; e. g. novi ego 
nostros, Cic.) : alicujus rei notitiam habe- 
re or tenére ([og> it is better, perhaps, not — 
to use cognitionem habére, as i occurs 
only tm insitas eorum {deorum] vel poti- 
us imnatas cognitiones habemus, Cic., N. 
ve 1, ripe : didicisse (to know any thing 
‘rom information received ; opposed to ig- 
norare). Sometimes vidisse: tenére : in- 
telligere aliquem or aliquid (with reference 
to a thing = to understand its peculiar 
nature; with reference to a person = to 
understand his character ; to beaple to appre- 
ciate his motives, &c.; 0, eto ignora- 
re). To know any thing thoroughly, cog- 
nitum or perspectum habére ; penitus 
nosse aliquid ; oe ger comprehensum- 
que habére aliquid. To know each other, 
se inter se noscere: to know any body in- 
timately, aliquem familiariter nosse: to 
know any body thoroughly, aliquem bene. 
optime, pulchre, probe nosse (general 
terms ; aliquem propius nosse, not 
Latin); aliquem penitus inspexisse ; per- 
nosse aliquem, qualis sit; intus et in cute 
nosse (Pers., 3, 30): nosse tamquam un- 
gues digitosque suos (Juv., 8, 232; to have 
@ thorough knowledge of his character, 
&c.): pulchre callére alicujus sensum (ts 
be well acquainted with his sentiments. feel- 
ings, &c.) : qui vir et quantus sit, altissime 
inspexisse (to be thoroughly acquainted 
with his high-minded character, &c.): to 
know any body thoroughly, aliquem pem- 
tus cog e; alig cognoscere eti¢- 
telligere (cf. Vell., 2, 114, 5): to know ang 
body by sight, aliquem de facie nosse : ne 
to know any body, aliquem non nosse; a 
iquis mihi est ignotus; ignorare aliquer 
(seldom in this sense; as Nep., Arist., 1,4 
mostly = not to nnderstand any body's char 
acter, worth, &c.). Worth knowing, cogni 
tione dignus: dignus, qui cognoseatar. 
KNOWING, adj. Vid. Cleves, INTEL 


IGENT. 

KNOWINGLY. Vid. INTENTIONALLY 
KNOWLEDGE, cognitio (the act of ths 
mind by which knowiedge is acquired) 
scientia (a thorough knowledge, the resuh 
of mental activity): notitia (the state of be. 
ing acquainted with, whether the knowledge 
has been actively acquired or passively re- 
ceived). We also find scientia rerum ; 
also, St eases (but never scientiz) re- 
rum. JN. cognitio et scientia: perceptio 
(apprehension of any thing). JIN. cogni- 
tio et perceptio: knowledge of any thing, 
scientia, or cognitio, or prudentia alicujua 
rei: notitia alicujus rei: intelligentia ali 
cujus rei. JN. Pe ape et intelligentia : 
notio alicujus rei (¢te notion one has of ang 
~ 429 
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KNOW 


thing ; e. g., notitia or notio Dei): pru- 
dentia alicujus rei (the clear insight into a 
thing): expleta rerum comprehensio (cer- 
tain knowledge): memoria preteritorum 
(knowledge of past events or things). To 
have a knowledge of any thing, notitiam 
alicujus rei habére or tenére ; alicujus rei 
scientiam or prudentiam habére; intelli- 
gere aliquid: the objects of our knowledge, 
ew res, qu sciuntur: our knowledge is 
never absolutely certain, certo sciri nihil 
potest: without my knowledge, me inscio: 
without my knowledge and against my will, 
me inscio et invito : with a full knowledge 
of what he was about, sciens ac prudens : 
any thing comes to any body's knowledge, 
notum fit alicui aliquid ; aliquis certior fit 
alicujus rei or dere: the limited nature of 
human knowledge, angusti hominum sen- 
sus: to attain to better knowledge, * melio- 
ra or veriora cognoscere, perspicere: to 
bring any thing to any body's knowledge, 
aliguid in notitiam alicujus perferre (in 
a formal or official style of writing ; vid. 
Ptin. Ep., 10, 27 and 32): aliquem certi- 
orem facere:alicujus rei (to inform, ap- 
prise): docére aliquem aliquid or de ali- 
qua re (to teach, to show) : theoretical knowl- 
edge of any thing, ratio alicujus rei (e. g., 
of politics, ratio civilis; of rhetoric, ratio 
dicendi) : generat knowledge” is express- 
ed in Latin by cognitio, scientia, with and 
without rerum ; cognitiones (J-3> but nev- 
er scientize) rerum; cognitio et scientia: 
general knowledge of any thing, scientia, 
or cognitio, or prudentia alicujus rei: 
practical general knowledge, usus alicujus 
Tei: scientific or literary knowledge, doc- 
trina, eruditio (learning ; vid. LEARNING): 
disviplina (acquired by instruction): stu- 
dia, -orum (the studies which one pursues) : 
liter: artes (the sciences, fine arts with 
which one occupies himself): also, litera- 
rum scientia (general term): deeper scien- 
tific or literary knowledge, interiores et re- 
condite literw; artes reconditwe: to pos- 
sess a knowledge of any thing, notitiam al- 
icujus rei habére or tenére: alicujus rei 
scientiam or prudentiam habére; intelli- 
gere aliquid (to huve an accurete knowl- 
edge of any thing; e. g., multas linguas 
intelligerc) : scire aliquid (to know): in- 
structum esse aliqua re and ab aliqua re; 
doctum or eruditum esse aliqua re; alicu- 
jus rei non ignarum esse (to be instructed 
tn any thing): peritum esse alicujus rei 
(to be experienced in any thing): to be su- 
perior to any body in one’s knowledge of 
any thing, melius scire de re (e. g., de le- 
gibus instituendis): to have exact knowl- 
edge in any thing, aliquid penitus nosse 
(fF but not habitare in aliqua re): to 
have no knowledge of or in any thing, ali- 
quid nescire; aliquid ignorare; alicujus 
rei ignarum esse: to have only a super- 
ficial knowledge of or in any thing, pri- 
moribus labris or leviter attigisse aliquid; 
primis labris gustasse aliquid : to have not 
even @ superficial knowledge of any thing, 
aliqua re ne imbutum quidem esse: to 
have not an accurate, but only a superficial 
knowledge of any thing, aliqua re se non 
perfudisse, sed infecisse (Sen. Ep., 110, 8). 
KNOWN, notus: cognitus (brought into 
experience, Ovdmucros): apertus: manifes- 
tus: ante pedes positus (that lies clearly 
before the eyes, as opposed to what is hidden, 
concealed, Ojos, Exthavys) : compertus : 
spectatus: perspectus (that one has expe- 
rienced or known, }vwor’s or yvwpipos) : 
contestatus (believed, warranted, virtus, 
Cic., Flacc., 11, 25): nobilis (known in the 
world, knuwn among men by fame, service, 
knowledge): commonly known, omnibus 
notus; vulgatus; pervulyatus; also with 
the addition in vulgus or apud omnes (com- 
monly spread abroad, dnuoOpvvs): notus et 
apud omnes pervulgatus: tritus (worn out, 
as it were) : to make known; i.e., (a) to bring 
into knowledge, palam facere, in lucem or 
in medium proferre: aperire: pateface- 
te (to spread abroad the knowledge of a 
thing): aperire et in lucem proferre : de- 
nunciare (to declare, announce, especially 
war to the people on whom it is to be brought): 
rodere : memoriw prodere (to m 

nown to posterity). (b) To proclaim, 
declare publicly (vid. To Proctarm, 
TO ee (c) To make or render fa- 





LABO 

mous, nobilitare (persons, places, &c.) : in 
lucem famamque provehere: e tenebris 
et silentio proferre (of a thing, deed, &c., 
which makes any body known, Plin. Ep.,9, 
14, both): to make one’s self known ; i. e., 
acquire a name or reputation, famam col- 
ligere ; gloriam acquirere : to make any 
thing known to any body, proponere ali- 
cui aliquid (e. g., alicujus voluntatem) : 
Lani goiee aliquid in alicujus notitiam (to 
ring to any body's knowledge, Plin. Ep., 
10, 15): certiorem facere aliquem de re 
or alicujus rei; also by writing, per literas 
(to inform one of any thing); by writing, 
per literas deferre ad alicui aliquid or ad 
aliquem; aliquid perscribere: to become 
known ; i. e., (a) to come to be known, pa- 
lam fieri (to become openly known) : per- 
crebrescere (to become known every where). 
(b) To be spread abroad by report, exire in 
turbam or in vulgus, &c.: to be known, 
notum : cognitum (&c., the adjectives) es- 
se: to be commonly known, in clarissima 
luce versari (af persons): he is commonly 
known to be an honest man, inter omnes 
eum virum probum esse constat: it is 
commonly known, omnes sciunt: nemo 
ignorat: inter omnes constat. || 7'ried, 
generally allowed, &c., cognitus: 
probatus: spectatus (tried, approved): 
confessus (placed out of doubt, known) : a 
man of known integrity, homo spectatus 
or probatus: homo virtute cognitd: vir 
spectatez integritatis. || Well-known, 
omnibus notus (of persons and things) ; no- 
tus et apud omnes pervulgatus (of things) ; 
omnibus et lippis notus et tonsoribus (fa- 
ceté, Hor., Sat.,1,7,3, Heind.) ; omnibus pas- 
seribus notus (Prov., Cic., Fin., 2, 23, in.). 
KNUCKLE, s., articulus (general term 

for the smaller joints). 

KNUCKLE, v. Vid. ro Susmir. 


1 


L* interj. (expressing astonishment), 
proh Jupiter! proh Detm atque ho- 
minum fidem ! 

LABARUM, labarum (the standard of 
the later, especially Christian, emperors, 
Prudent.). 

LABEL, s., nota; titulus (with a title) ; 
inscriptio (an inscription): [>> pittaci- 
um, @ label on amphorw, only in Petro- 
nius (tessera is a tally; tabella, a small 
tablet). 

LABEL, v., * notam apponere, or titu- 
lum inscribere, rei; * rem nota designare: 
quorum titulus per colla pependit (label- 
led), Propert. 

LABIAL, * litera labrorum. 

LABOR. || Work, toil, opera, opus 
(the former expresses free-will and resolu- 
tion, and is mostly used of the activity of 
Sree persons, whereas opus does not include 
the will, and is almost always used of ani- 
mals, slaves, or soldiers): labor (pains or 
trouble arising from exertion at the full 
strain of one’s powers ; hence, Liv., 21, 27, 
operis labore fessus ; hence, also, opera et 
labor are frequently connected) : occupatio 
(that which takes our attention): pensum 
(a task, daily work, especially that of slaves 
spinning wool): a day and a half’s labor, 
sesquiopera: literary labors, studia : seden- 
tary labors, opera sedentaria: to under- 
take a labor, laborem suscipere, sibi su- 
mere, capere, excipere (to take upon one's 
self), subire or obire (lo engage in): to 
bestow labor upon any thing, operam, or 
laborem in, or ad aliquid impendere, in 
rem insumere or consumere; operam in 
re locare, ponere, in rem confcrre ; ope- 
ram alicui rei tribuere: to bestow much 
labor upon any thing, multum operw la- 
borisque in re consumere ; multo sudore 
et labore facere aliquid; desudare et la- 
borare in re: to undergo or endure labor, 
laborem ferre, sustinére, sustentare: to 
approach a labor, ad opus aggredi (> 
not se operi accingere): to keep qny one 
to labor, intendere alicujus labore ; ali-. 
quein in laboribus exercére : to relieve or 
lighten one’s labor, levare alicui laborem : 
to impose a labor upon any one, laborem 
alicui imponere, delegare, injungere: to 
call from ‘xbor, ab opere aliquem revocare 


LACE 


(in Cesar, the soldiers): to cease from la- 
bor, labore supersedére: to be in full la- 
bor, operi instare: to take or hire men to 
labor, conducere operas (laborers) or ar- 
tifices (artisans): to furnish men with la- 
bor, homines in operas mittere: labor did 
not fail them for eight months, menses 
octo continuos opus iis non defuit: bur- 
dened with 1zbor, laboriosus ; negotiosus : 
free from labor, otiosus: that costs much 
labor, laboriosus: to be engaged in daily 
labor, opere diurno intentum esse: labor 
accomplished is sweet, acti labores jucundi: 
not to spare one’s labor in order to, &c., 
omni ope atque opera or omni virium 
contentione niti (or eniti), ut, &c.; con- 
tendere et laborare, ut, &c. ; eniti et con- 
tendere, ut, &c.; eniti et efficere, ut, &c.: 
to spend labor in vain, operam perdere; 
oleum et operam perdere ; operam or la- 
borem frustra sumere : it is worth the la- 
bor, opere pretium est: it is not worth the 
labor, non tanti est: to enter into another 
man’s labors, que alii intriverant exedere 
(after Ter., Phorm., 2, 2, 4). || oil, or 
force of nature in child-birth, la- 
boriosus nixus, after Gell., 12, 1, percunc- 
tari quam diutinum puerperium et quam 
laboriosi nixus fuissent. 

LABOR, »v. || Intr. To work, toil, 
laborare : to labor at any thing, elaborare 
in re (especially in order to effect) : operam 
dare alicui rei (to bestow pains upon) : in- 
cumbere in or ad aliquid (to lay one’s self 
out upon any thing) : to labor zealously at 
any thing, animo toto et studio omni in 
aliquid incumbere; multo sudore et la- 
bore facere aliquid ; desudare et laborare 
in re: to labor too much, above one's 
strength, laboribus se frangere; labori- 
bus confici: to labor (be busy) day and 
night, labores diurnos nocturnosque sus- 
cipere ; (of literary labor) studére literis; 
operari studiis literarum (Val. Maz., 8, 7, 
extr, 4) or studiis liberalibus (Tac., Ann., 
3, 43, 1): to labor at @ (literary) work, opus 
in manibus habére; opus in manibus est: 
to labor for the common good, incumbere 
ad salutem reipublicas; operam reipub- 
lice tribuere: to labor for the destruction 
of any one, perniciem alicui moliri or ma- 
chinari ({4—> impera hoc tibi cure is 
without good authority). || Trans. To 
bestow labor on, elaborare; laborare 
(Cic., Hor.); laborem in rem insumere, 
or ad remimpendere ; laborem in re con- 
sumere; perpolire (to finish with care). 

LABORATORY, * concameratio or lo- 
cus concameratugs, ubi metallorum exper- 
imenta aguntur (@ chemist’s laboratory) ; 
* officina medicamentorum (an apothe- 
cary's laboratory). 

LABORER, qui opus facit (general 
term) ; Operarius; opera rare, usually 
plural, oper (handicraftsman, with refer- 
ence to the mechanical nature of the work) ; 
if for hire, mercenarius (with reference to 
the terms or motive; plural, opere con- 
ductee or mercenarie). [O° Cicero most- 
ly uses operee tn a bad or contemptuous 
sense. An active or expert laborer, opera- 
rius navus (opposed to operarius ignavus 
et cessator): an agricultural laborer, cul- 
tor agri. 

LABORIOUS. || Using labor, labo- 
riosus (Cic., Nep.). || Requiring la- 
bor, laboriosus, operosus, laboris plenus 
(full of labor): magni, or multi, operis 
(that calls for much labor): very laborious, 
immensi laboris, operis : a laborious work, 
opus operosum ; opus et labor (concrete) ; 
labor operosus (abstract ; exertion with la- 


bor). 
LABORIOUSLY, laboriose ; operose, 
magno opere, or labore. : 

LABORIOUSNESS. By circumlocution 
with the adjective. 

LABORSOME. Vid. Lasorrovs. 

LABURNUM, laburnum, Plin. (cytisus 
laburnum, Linn.). 

LABYRINTH, labyrinthus (properly) ; 
diflicultates summm, res inexplicabiles, 
turbe (figuratively): to get into a laby- 
“Finth, in summas difficultates incurrere 
or delabi: not to be able to find one's way 
out of a labyrinth, e turbis se expedire, se 
evolvere, non posse. 

LACE, s. || Texture of very fine 
linen thread, * texta reticulata, -orum, 





LAIC 


plural: to make lace (with bobbins), * opes 
feticulatum et denti icularam Dex: 
ere: a lace manufactory, * ina texto- 

cam reticulatorum. jj 4 string, linea; 
Son. iA platted string pai fast. 
tea, kick ce nck heavier had has fc or “the 

for 

sae af's shea shoe.” || A stripe worn for 
ornament, limbus. 

LACE, v. | To fasten with a lace 
or string, astringere; constringere. 
| To adorn with lace, pretexere : 

segmentatus probably means eight or 
ordered with thin plates of, & 
debe beat eee eeeeeee aliquem 


 LACEMAN, * *textorum reticulatorum 
opifex (maker of lace) ; * qui opus reticu- 
latum vendit (seller of lace). 

LACERATE, lacerare. Vid., also, To 


Tear. 
LACERATION, laceratio. 


LACK-A-DAY, eheu; heu; hem. 
LACK- BRAIN, bardus; stolidus (stolo, 


Auson.). E 
LACKEY, Laan iorgy (a pedibus, with 
or without servus, post-A 
The reading a pedibus, Cic., Att., 8, 9, is 
rot considered genuine). 
LACKEY, v., famularialicui 
LACK-LINEN, pannosus ; pannis ob- 


ai*us. 
LACK-LUSTRE, obscurus (dark); de- 
color (carnished, norman : hebes, he- 
vetior, iners (of the 
LACONIC, eats al (of persons) ; 
Cm sentences). [Og Symmachus 
brevitas. 


“TAconicatiy, paucis (sc. verbis) ; 
brevi; brevi 
LACONISM, ‘breviloquentia (Cie); per- 


quid; *laccam inducere alicui rei. 


LACRYMAL, * unde lacrymze prorum- 
lacrymal — fons eet 
Sana land, glandula lacrymalis or 


rulers (Kraus, Med. Worterb.). 
LACTEAL, lacteus (lacteolus, Catull., 


Auson.). 
LAD, puer; adolescens: a little laa, 
lus; 


, tigaum 
LADE, gegroe aliquid alicui rei or 
in rem (e. g., imponere merces in na- 
vem); conjicere aliquid i in aliquid (e. g., 
in plaustrum): laden, onustus ; oneratus 
€. (ef with gold, auro); gravis (heavy 
with) : laden with business, ‘Degotiis obrii- 


oppressus ; ob@ratus. 
LADING, onus: a bill of lading, * lite- 
re mercium m (or vectarum), 


eura, and simply cochlear for a spoon- 
ful; and so we say, mensura trulle, or 


simply 
LADY, f - 
eu. oe ee 


vid. Bettiger’s Sabina, 1, p. 31, f.: 


hera means, , the mistress of a 
house). oF or belonging to ladies, mu- 


;. matronalis. 
LADY-DAY, Annunciatio angeli ad bea- 
tam Mariam ( i M. Lib. Sacr.) ; an- 


punciatio Domini omer Lib. Pon Pontif : 


; festam conceptionis Christi. 
“DADY-LIKE, ut matronam rice ni- 
; Venustus. 





LAMP 


LAIR, cubile (generally, a — fo 
eigen «Agger dey 5 dees) lat ak - 
ST sabadum isa stali, 


incolere. 

LAMB. jj The young of sheep, 
agnus ; agna (ewe lamb): a young lamb, 
agnellus : @ sucking lamb, agnus 
or nondum a matre depulsus (called by 
rustics agnus subrumus): of a lamb, ag- 
pinus: as ient as a lamb, * placidior 

agno: my lami! (term of endearment) mi 
pulle ! jl The flesh of a lamb, the 
meat, agnina (sc. caro): roast lamb, * as- 
sum agninum. 

LAMB, v., agnum edere (Varr.). 
LAMB'S WOOL, * lana agnina. 
_ LAMBENT, lambit (e. g., tactuque 
flamma comas, 


tn every limb, mancus et prisneaa mem- 
bris captus ac debilis : to be lame, clandum 
esse; claudicare. |] Fic., claudicans (hob- 
bling, limping, of @ speech, &c.); vanus, 
ineptus (foolish, silly); non justus, non 
idoneus (unsuitable): to be lame, claudére 
(Cic. ; claudére, Sall., Gell. So Freund). 

LAME, v., clauditatem or claudicatio- 
nem afferre (to occasion parser Har 


jective. 
LAMENESS, debilitas ; clauditas (in 
one foot); claudicatio (Cic. ; but rare). 
LAMENT, v., deflére; deplorare, com- 
plorare (to lament greatly, or aloud ; com- 
plorare, especially of several): to lament 
the death of any one, complorare alicujus 
mortem; de morte alicujus flére; alicu- 
jus morti illacrimari; alicujus mortem 
cum fletu deplorare : to lament a deceased 
person, lacrimis justoque comploratu pro- 
sequi mortuum (of hired mourners, &c., 
ai @ funeral, Liv., 25, 26): to lament the 
living as well as the dead, complorare 
omnes, T vivos mortuosque: to la- 
ment for one’s self and one’s country, com- 
plorare se patriamque (cf. Liv., 2, 40): to 
lament one's misfortunes, deplorare de 
suis incommodis. 
LAMENTABLE, defiendus ; _fiebilis ; 
deplorandus (much to be bewailed); luctu- 
osus (mournful, full of sad events); mise- 
randus; miserabilis (miserable): in a lam- 
entable manner, flebiliter: a lamentable 
voice, Vox flebilis (Cic.). 
LAMENTABLY, miserabiliter; mise- 
randum in modum ; flebiliter. 
LAMENTATION, lamentatio, lamen- 
tum; questus, querimonia, querela; plan- 
gor, planctus. Jn. plangor et lamentatio: 
queritatus; vacitas ; gemitus. JN. gemi- 
tus ct lamentatio [Syn. in ComPiarnt]. 
To make lamentation, lamentari; about 
any thing, queri or conqueri aliquid, or de 
Te; to any one, cum aliquo— 
LAMMAS-DAY (Aung., 1), * festum Pe- 
tri.ad-vincula; * Petrus ad vincula; more 
rarely, festum catenarum Petri: at latter 
Lammas (i. e., never), ad Greecas Calendas. 
ceniaee lucerna; lychnus ([>= lam- 
Pas, poetical): a litile lamp, lucernula 
(late) : a lamp-stand, lychnuchus : a lamp 
with two burners, lucerna bilychnis (Per.): 
to put oil into a lamp, instillare oleum 
lumini (Cic.) : to light a lamp, lucernam 
accendere (Phedr.): the wick of a lamp, 
lamp cotton, ellychnium (Plia. ): lamp oil, 
* oleum quod i in lumen, or in usum Jumi- 
nis, uritur (efter Virg., £n.,7,13; Tac. 
-inn.,15, 44, 4). 
LAMP-BLACK, * fuligo pinea. 
Seeman $s. carmen famosum or 
; carmen quod infamiam facit 
teruaes altert (Cic., De Rep., 4, a 10, 12); 
carmen tefertum contumeliis alicujus ; 
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Gf afized wo a door, 


74); versus in alic 
facti (Cic., For, 5, 31, a all 


re 


1poons, Carmina probrosa vul- 
LAMPOON, 2. carmen probrosum fa- 


scriptis procacibu: 
1, 72, 3); in con- 
dere (after Hor., Sat., 2, 1, 81). 

LAMPREY, * petromyzon marinus 
(Lian.). 

LANCE, s., hasta ( general term) : lancea 
(Spanish ; by the pretorians 
under the 3 Cateia (of the 
Celts) ; gesum (af the Gauls) ; framéa (of 


quo (fzurative 

LANCE, c., secare (to cut with a lance), 
sagitta (scalpello) venam aperire (to open 
@ rein with a lan 


“LANGER wr (in this sense by Vege- - 
apc or ier (both 


whether scalpellum was for blood-letting, 
es fc eae Smear Sagitta is 


LAND, s. |] As opposed to sea, ter- 
ra: dry land, aridum : the main land, ter 
ra Posi Sacasi continens: by land, terra 
Crerphnad opposed to mari, classe); ter- 
gies te "alpine ie pedibus (of 
ean, soldiers on march, &c. 
to classe, navibus) = by land and by water 
[vid. Warer]: from the land (e. g., to see 
any thing, &c.), ex terra: from land, a 
terra: to gain the land, terram capere ; 
ad terram pervenire: to put out from land, 
navem solvere; e Lat rtu solvere ; solvere : 
to coast along the d, oram legere : that 
is (or lives) on land, terrester (opposed to 
maritimus). [|Ground for tillage, 
soil, terra (soil; general term); solu 
(surface of the soil) ager, agellus (soil raed 
tillage) ; arvum (that ts sown ; corn land) 
seges (growing corn ; sometimes a corn 
field); novalis ager, or simply noval novalis, no 
vale (ploughed land, newly broken up), 
fundus (@ landed estate): unbroken land, 
ager ferus ( Fest.) or ager silvester (opposed 
to ager cultus, Col. Pref., 25) > unculzi- 
vated land, ager radis: light land, levis 
terra (Varr., R. R., 2, 6, fin.): rick land, 
ager crassus, (opposed 
junus): arable 
good land, ager bene natus (opposed to 
ager male natus, Varr., R. KR, 1, & ¥: 
tmpoverished land, solum defatigatam et 
effetam: fruitful ‘land, ager frugifer, fe- 
rox: to wil the land, agrum colere: of or 
relating to land, ius: rick in land, 
agrosus. || Region, district, coun 
try, terra (belonging to the citizens of a 
sts &e.); a rants 5 ore 
imate) ; provincia (a country subject to 
Roman ssceson ofa pric 
not Latin) : ager (a possession 0, @ private 
See hse <a dares Gee 
pagus (a district consisting ger 
rasa A a te patria (natire . In 


Etruscis, in 
Etruscorum finibus, or in agro Etrusco: 
431 
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the enemy's land, terra, or ager, or fines 
hostium ; terra hostilis: to drive any one 
out of the land, aliquem civitate pellere, 
expellere, ejicere. 

AND, v., InTR. To go ashore, (e 
navi) exire; (in terram) exire; (e navi) 
egredi; escendere, escensionem facere: 
to land at a place, egredi in aliquem lo- 
cum, rarely in aliquo loco: to land there, 
eo egredi (but sometimes ibi, as ibi egres- 
si). Tr. J'o put ashore, exponere (the 
proper word of persons and things): to 
‘and troops, milites, copias, exercitum ex- 
ponere, without or without (e) navibus, in 
terram, in litore ; copias e classe educere. 

LAND-FIGHT, preelium terrestre or pe- 
destre, pugna pedestris (opposed to preeli- 
um navale, pugna navalis): to engage in 
a land-fight, prelium pedestre facere. 

LAND-FLOOD, eluvies (terrarum) ; in- 
undatio. 

LAND-FORCES, exercitus terrester or 
pedester, copiw terrestres or pedestres 
(all opposed to copie navales) ; copie, ex- 
ercitus (opposed to classis ; vid. Curt., 3, 4, 
13): to possess numerous land-forces, co- 
piis pedestribus multum valére; terra 
multum pollére. 

LAND-SLIP, terre labes or lapsus (a 
falling in of the ground); terrw hiatus 
(a cleft, Sen., Nat. Quaest., 6, 9,3; Cic., N. 
D., 2,5, 14): there was a land-slip, labes 
facta est: there was a great or deep land- 
slip, hiatus vastus apertus est (Sen., loc. 
cit.) ; in infinitam altitudinem terra desidit. 

LAND SURVEYOR, mensor ( general 
term for measurer): decempedator (one 
who measures a picce of land with the de- 
cempéda, Cic.): finitor (one who determ- 
incs the boundaries in dividing property, 
&c.): metator (one who surveys and sets 
down landmarks, met ; especially of one 
who marks out the site of a camp or city): 

edmétres (land surveyor, who measures 

nds, woods, &c., to determine the square 
superficies) : agrimensor (the agrimensores 
were a college of scientific land surveyors, 
established under the emperors). 

LAND-TAX, vectigal agrorum posses- 
soribus impositum (Liv., 4, 36); solarium 
(land-tax laid upon houses allowed to re- 
main on lands taken by the state for public 
purposes): having the land-tax redcemed, 
immunis liberque (e. g., ager, Cic.): ab 
omni onere immunis (free from all im- 
posts, &c., Suet.). 

LANDED (i. e., of or relating to land), 
agrarius: a man of landed property, agro- 
sus; dives agris (Hor.): the landed inter- 
est, *res agrariw, plural. 

LANDHOLDER, preedii or agri posses- 
sor; dominus (in respect of those about 
him): [>>> predator, according to Sal- 
mas., 1s one who purchases lands pledged 
to the state. 

LANDING, exscensio, egressus (of per- 
sons; a disembarking); appulsus litoris 
(general term, a coming to shore) : to effect 
a landing, e navi (or navibus) exire: (e) 
navi or navibus egredi; in terram exire; 
exire ; egredi; escendere ; exscensionem 
facere: to keep back or hinder from land- 
ing, arcére aliquem appulsu litoris: ali- 
quem havi egredi prohibére. 

LANDING-PLACE, || Place where 
one can effect a landing, aditus (adi- 
tus portusque, Tac., Agr., 24, 2): the best 
landing-place is on that part of the island, 
ed insulw parte optimus est egressus 
(Ces., B. G., 5,8). || In stairs, *statio 
scalarum. 

LANDLADY, hospita (at an inn, Cic. 
and Ov.); caupona (Lucil., Appul., at a 
tavern) ; hera (mistress of a house). 

LANDLORD. || Owner of land, 
dominus [vid. LANDHOLDER]. || Master 
of an inn, hospes; caupo (of a tavern). 

LANDMARK, finis (limit, generally) ; 
terminus (stone, &c., to mark a boundary) ; 
limes (properly, strip of unploughed land ; 
hence stone, &c., marking a landmark) ; 
lapis terminalis (Ammian.); limes in agro 
positus, Vid. Lrurr. 

LANDSCAPE, || A portion of land 
seen at one view, *ruris species; * rus 
amcenum ; *regio; *regionis forma. || A 
picture representing a country 

prospect, * regio (in tabula) picta or de- 
picta — a. Peturs of a real landscape): 
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forma regionis picta (a fancy piece, Plin. 
Ep.) : a beautifully-painted landscape, for- 
ma regionis ad eximiam pulchritudinem 
picta (7bid.) : landscapes, opus topium ; to- 
pia, -orum, 7. (sc. opera, in Vitruv., 7, 5, 2; 
vid. K. O. Miller's Archeol., § 209, 6, 4): 
me topiarium opus 2s ornamental gar- 
ening. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTER, *qui regio- 
nes, or regionum formas, pingit ; * topio- 
rum artifex ([g> not pictor topiorum]. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING, * ars regio- 
nes, or regionum formas, pingendi. 

LANE, s. angiportus. 

LANGUAGE. || Gift of speech, lin- 
gua [vid. Sprecu]. || Style of speak- 
ing, ratio dicendi; oratio; dictio; genus 
dicendi; sernio: ordinary language; the 
language of every-day life, sermo usitatus 
or quotidianus; usitatum sermonis genus; 
verba quotidiana, -orum, nom. plural: ele- 
gant or polite language, sermo urbanus: 
to use haughty language, superbe loqui; 
superbo sermone uti. ||7'he diction of 
a country, lingua; sermo; liters (so far 
as it is synonymous with “ literature’): to 
know a language, linguam scire; lingue 
scientem esse: to translate into the Latin 
language, in sermonem Latinum, or sim- 
ply in Latinum ({33> not in linguam La- 
tinam), convertere: to speak a language, 
aliqua lingua (og not aliquo sermone) 
loqui or uti: to write a book in a certain 
language, aliquo sermone (fg not ali- 
qué lingua) librum conficere: the idiom 
of a language, proprietas ; idioma, -atis 
(Grammat.; [37> not idiotismus, which 
means, in writers of the Silver Age, “ vul- 
gar language’): the use of language, lo- 
quendi usus or consuetudo; consuetudo 
sermonis: a rule of language, lex dicen- 
di: aknowledge of language or languages, 
linguz (linguarum) scientia: to purify a 
language, sermonem expurgare ; sermo- 
nem usitatum emendare~ consuetudinem 
vitiosam et corruptam pura et incorrupta 
consuetudine emendare : one’s native lan- 
guage, sermo indigena (vid. Appul., Met., 
1, p. 102, 30): sermo patrius (mother- 
tongue). In certain connections lingua ts 
sufficient ; e. g., my, your, their language, 
mea (nostra), tua (vestra), ipsorum lin- 
gua; e.g, the inhabitants of the third part 
of Gaul are called, in the language of their 
country, Celts; in ours, Gauls, qui terti- 
am Galli partem incolunt, ipsorum lin- 
gua Celt, nostra Galli appellantur (Cas., 
B. G., 1, 1): so, also, sermo noster (Curt, 
6, 9, 36). 

LANGUID, languidus ; languens: to 
grow languid, languescere (of things with 
or without life): to make languid, aliquem 
ad languorem dare (Ter.), Vid. Faint, 

LANGUIDLY, languide. 

LANGUISH, languére (to be languid) : 
languescere (to grow languid): a viribus 
defici. 

LANGUOR, languor. 

LANK, macer; strigosus; macilentus 
(Plaut.). 

LANKNESS, macies ; macritudo (Plau- 
tus: macor, Pacuv. ; al. macror). 

LANTERN, laterna. A dark lantern, 
*laterna furtiva or surda, 

LAP, s., gremium (the proper word) : si- 
nus (literally, bosom ; hence folds of a gar- 
ment): to be in any body’s lap, esse (sede- 
re) in gremio alicujus: to he nursed in the 
lap of fortune, fortune filium or alumnum 
esse (Hor., Sat. 2, 6, 49; Plin., 7, 7, 5); al- 
be galling esse filium (Juv., 13,141). | 
Fortunw in gremio sedere (Cic., Div., 2, 
41, 85) properly: not to be used in a figu- 
ralive sense. 

LAP, v. || To infold, involve, in- 
volvere or obvolvere aliquire. || Z’o lick 
up, lambere (lingua) ; lingére. 

LAP-DOG, catellus (quem mulier in de- 
liciis habet, Val. Maz., 1, 5, 3). 

LAPIDARY, sculptor marmorum 
(Plin.: therefore, also, gemmarum, &c.: 
insignitor gemmarum, late). 

LAPIDATE. Vid. Stone. 

LAPPEFT, lacinia. 

LAPSE, s., lapsus (properly and Sfigu- 
ratively) ; casus ( properly). || Of time, 
temporis decursus, Cic. || In law, * de- 
volutio (technical term). 

LAPSE, v., labi. |] Of time, abire: 
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transire: preterire: not preterlabi. 
|| Jn law, redire ad aliquem; obvenire 
alicui; alicui cedere. Lapsed, caducus 
(technical term). 

LAPWING, vanellus (Jun.). 

LARBOARD, *sinistrum navigii latus. 

LARCENY, furtum. Vid, THer. 

LARCH, larix. Of the larch-tree, larig- 
nus. 

LARD, s., adeps suillus (Plin.): arvina 
(properly, fat of rams; hence any fat or 
grease): lardum. 

LARD, »,, illardare (Apic.) : * cardes ad 
ipe suillo configere. ; 

LARDER, cella promtuaria or penaria. 

LARGE, magnus; amplus; vastus; in- 
gens; vastus et immensus; amplus et 
grandis. Vid. Syn. under Bia. 

AT LARGE. || Without restraint, 
free, liber: solutus. JN. liber et solu- 
tus, || Copiously, at length, copiose 
(Cic.) ; plurimis verbis. 

LARGELY, large ; largiter. 

LARGENESS, latitudo (breadth); am- 
plitudo (extent, bulk); magnitudo (size) 
[= largitas (Cic.) = liberality, bounty}. 

LARGESS, largitio (act of giving lar- 
gesses ; also largess): congiarium (to the 
people and soldiers ; also to artists and lit- 
erary men). To give large largesses, max- 
imas largitiones facere (Cic.) : magna rei 
pecuniw premia tribuere (alicui, Ces.). 

LARK, alauda (galerita avis, Plin, = 
alauda cristata, Linn., crested lark). To 
catch larks, *alaudas retibus: capere or 
venari. 

LARKSPUR, *delphinium (Linn). 
Field-lark, delphinium consolida (Linn.). 

LARUM. Vid. ALARM, ALARUM. 

LARYNX, arteria; arteria aspera (Cic.): 
canalis anime (Plin.): [5—> animw or 
spiritus meatus means respiration. 

LLASCIVIOUS, furens in libidinem (of 
men or animals): salax (properly, of male 
animals): impudicus (immodest, of persons 
and things, as verses, &c.): libidinosus 
(lustful) ; intemperans (immoderate in sat- 
isfying low, sensual desire); rebus vene- 
reis deditus (devoted to low lity. All 
three of persons). 

LASCIVIOUSNESS, impetus in vene- 
rem ; or by the adjective. 

LASH, prop., flagrum, flagellum (a 
heavy lash); scutica, or lora, -orum, nom 
plural (a lighter lash, whip). Fia., flage}- 
lum, pestis. 

LASH, v. || To scourge, properly 
flagris or flagellis cedere; flagellare ( post- 
Augustan) ; loris cedere (with the knout): 
verberare. || Z'o scourge, figuratively, 
verbis (Plaut.) or convicio (Cic.) verbera- 
re: * acerbe, or severe, reprehendere ali- 
quem. ||7'o bind or tie toany thing, 
alligare. 

LASS, puella; virgo. Vid. Marp. 

LASSITUDE, lassitudo ; languor (of 
body or mind ; not so strong as fatigatio). 

LAST, s. (of a shoemaker) forma, or di- 
minutive, formula calcei (Gr. kadérovs, 
Kador“diov) [fF tentipellium, probably 
the instrument with which the shoemaker 
stretched the leather and put it on the last}. 
Stick to your last! ne sutor supra crepi- 
dam (ef. Plin., 35, 10, 36, no. 12, § 85); te 
memento in pelliculd, cerdo, tenére, tud 
(Mart., 3,36, extr.) ; quiesce in propria pel- 
le (Hor., Sat., 1, 6, 22); quod sis, esse ve- 
lis, nihilque malis (Mart., 10, 47, 12}. 

LAST, adj., ultimus (furthest on that 
side ; opposed to citimus, nearest on this 
side: in respect of time, that which comes 
last; e. g., ultima estas, the last summer ; 
then, figuratively, i, q., that which is the 
worst, &c., or comes last under considera- 
tion); extremus (the extreme, at the end of 
a line, surface, row, collection, &c. ; 

osed to intimus ; never applied toa ae A 
ut always to a part; e. g., extrema epis- 
tola, not “ the last letter,” but “ the last part 
of a letter ;” hence in respect of time only, 
i. q., the last part; opposed to the begin- 
ning ; e.g. extrema estas, quite the last 
part, the last days of summer ; opposed to 
the first ; figuratively, i.q., extreme, most crit- 
ical, most dangerous); postremus (hind- 
most ; opposed to primus, princeps ; figu- 
ratively, the worst: in respect of time it is 
very rare: postumus, also, in this sense, 
is late) ; novissimus (youngest, latest ; i... 





LATE 
last that presents itself to our view; in re- 


spect of time, recent; a word ly re- 
jected by Geliius, 10, 21 ; it was used by Cie 
ero, ; 


remus (uppermost, highest ; to 
jolene; the former in respect of order, the 
latter in respect of time; e. g., the last book 
af @ treatise}, liber summus ; the last day, 
ies supremus). Jf only two are spoken 
of, posterior (opposed to prior), or superi- 
or (opposed to inferior), er hic (opposed to 
ille), ur alter (opposed to alter). For the last 
time, (ad) ultimum; um (eS not 
postremo ; i. e., at last). The last page of 
a letter, pagina postrema epistolz ; epis- 
tola extrema ({ > not pagina extrema 
epistol ; i. e., the last part of the page, 
Cic,, Att., 6, 2, in. with Cic., Or. 13, 14): 
the last war, bellum ultimum (with which 
war has ceased); bellum postremum (the 
last of several carried on successively) ; bel- 
lum novissimum (the one most recently car- 
ried on) : the last hope, spes ultima : the last 
will, suprema voluntas (generally) ; testa- 
“mentum (the last will and testament): 09 
lie at the last gasp, animam agere 
rarely, and poetically, extremum E22 
spiritum) : to pay the last honors to any on4, 
justa (= in Cicero never suprema) s¢!- 
vere alicui. 

AT LAST, postremo; ad extremum, 
denique. Vid. Lastiy. 

LAST, »., brag tenére (the intransi- 
tive signification of which is frequent in 
Latin) : the rain lasted the whole night, im- 
ber continens tenuit per totam noctem : 
the rain lasts, imber non remittit (vid. 
Liv., 40,33): the conflagration lasted two 
daus and 2 night, incendium tenuit per 
duos dies et noctem unam: the frost lasts, 
frigora se non frangunt. 

LASTING. Vid. DunaBxe. 

LASTLY, ad ultimum; ad extremum; 
denique ; postremo (the three former, of the 
last and last but one; postremo, only of 
the last): novissime (at last, in respect of 
other preceding cir t ; vid. Hirt. 
B. G., 8, 48, Herz.); quod superest, quod 

reliquum est, quod restat, quod extre- 
mum est (in announcing a conclusion). 

LATCH, s., * pessulus versatilis. 

LATCH, v., * pessulo versatili occlude- 
re {januam). 

LATCHET, corrigia (Cic.); habena 


(Geil.). 

LATCH-KEY, clavis Laconica (Dict. of 
Antigg., p. 262). 

LATE, adj., serus (after the usual or 
proper time ; opposed to tempestivus ; the 
comparative serior is sometimes used to 
Give intensity to the signification when two 
things are compared, of which one is later, 
or much more too late, than the other ; but 
rosy ts no phere serissimus) ; tardus 

long in coming, in-approach ; super- 
lative, tardissimus, very late, which was used 
instead of serissimus) ; serotinus (happen- 
tng or coming late in the season ; e. g., plu- 
via; uve; opposed to tempestivus) ; pos- 
terior, inferior (following in succession or 
time ; e. g., later writers, scriptores wxtate 
steriores or inferiores; scriptores pos- 
terioris temporis [}>$> not serioris tem- 
poris, nor scriptores seriores or sequio- 
Yes]): wtate posterior or inferior; etatis 
inferioris (more modern or recent ; opposed 
to wtate prior or superior). 

LATE, adv., sero (not at time ; 
posed to ea siercsgpe te kh yori ae 

. 0. : Ves- 

i (late in the day, in the evening). Too 
sero; post tempus; nimis sero (far 

too late): latein the day, multo; sero (when 
the context fixes the sense) [ never sero 
diei in Cic. or Cas.]: it was late in the day, 
multa jam dies erat [ j 








LATELY, nuper, nuperrime (of time 
just past): modo (of the moment just past 
to the speaker ; more nuper, Cic., Verr., 
4, 3, 6, nuper homines ejusmodi judices ; 
et quid dico nuper? imo yero modo, ac 

paullo ante vidimus): novissime 
pad lately): proxime (immediately be- 
sae roca of LaTE). sudse- 
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quent, neeqeens,, insecutus (fe ing); 
ior (opposed to prior or rior 
serior would here be bad Yaii ? 


later ors, imperatores insecuti 





the same time); i 


quente ; tempore posteriore ; temporibus 
posterioribus ; posterius ; post aliquot an- 
nos; postea; postea aliquanto (f= not 
serius, or seriore tempore). 

LATENT, latens; occultus; abditus 
(hidden, concealed). 

LATERAL, a latere (at or on the side); 
lateralis, or genitive, lateris (of or belong- 
ing to the side). 

LATERALLY, alatere; ex obliquo (05- 
liguely) ; ex transverso (across). 

LATH, s., asser; diminutive, assercu- 
lus, asserculum (Cato). 

LATH, v., * asseres disponere. 

LATHE, tornus (machma tornatorum, 
late). To turn ona lathe, tornare ; detor- 
nare (Plin., Gell.) ; torno facere; ex tor- 
no perficere ; ad tornum fabricare. 

LATHER, s., *spuma saponis. — 

LATHER, v. |j Tz, * sapone illinere. 
| Inte. Vid Foam. 

LATIN, Latinus (adz., Latine ; both also 
in a pregnant sense, of good or correct Lat- 
in: bene Latinus is quite wrong, although 
bene Latine loqui, as Cic., Brut., 64, 222, 
8q., was in use, where bene belongs to loqui. 

An old form is Latiniensis, and La- 

ialis belongs to the Silver Age). Not good 

Latin, parum Latinus (e. g., vocabulum) : 
good, pure Latin, Latinus: purus et La- 
tinus. LaTi, s., Latinitas (Latinity gram- 
matical and lexicographical) : oratio Lati- 
na (the Latin language, as spoken or wrtt- 
ten): sermo Latinus, lingua Latina (the 


Latin language, as a dialect ; sermo Lati- | 


bus, also, in respect of readiness in spcak- 
ing and writing. [O39 Latinum for ser- 
mo Latinus is barbarous) : liter Latine 
(knowledge of Latin literature): good Lat- 
in, sermo Latinus: pure Latin, sermo pu- 
rus et Latinus ; sermo emendatus; oratio 
emendata; incorrupta Latini sermonis 
integritas: elegant Latin, sermo elegans; 
sermonis elegantia (vid. Ernesti, Lez., 
Techn., p.143, sq.) : sermonis (Latini), ver- 
borum (Latinorum) elegantia (in respect of 
the choice of words, &c., vid. Ernesti, loc. 
cit.,p. 145): bad Latin, sermo parum or mi- 
nus Latinus: your Latin is good, in te est 
sermo Latinus (generally); bene lingua 
Latina uteris (you speak good Latin): to 


— a great knowledge of Latin, * excel- | 
le 


re literarum Latinarum cognitione (in 
respect of its literature) ; literis et sermone 
Romanorum valde eruditum esse (én re- 
spect of the literature and language, after 
Nep., Them., 10, 1): to translate any thing 
into Latin, aliquid in Latinum (sermonem) 
Vertere, convertere ; aliquid Latine redde- 
re; aliquid Latine consuetudini tradere 
(so that persons in general can read and use 
it, Col., 12, praf.7) : to translate from Greek 
into Latin. ex Greco in Latinum transfer- 
re: to write or compose a book in Latin, 
librum Latino sermone conficere (after 
Nep., Hann., 13, 2): to understand Latin, 
Latine scire, linguam Latinam callére, La- 
tine lingu# scientiam habére (generally) ; 
Latine (loqui) posse (to be able to speak 
Latin): not to understand Latin, Latine 
nescire (generally); Latine loqui non pos- 
se (uot to be able to speak Latin) : to know, 
&c., Latin well, bene, optime Latine sci- 
re (generally) ; bene, optime lingua Lati- 
na uti (to speak Latin very well): to speak 
&00d Latin, bene, perbene Latine loqui : 
to speak pure and correct Latin, pure et 
Latine loqui; recte (Latine) loqui: to 
speak bad Latin, male, inquinate (Latine) 
loqui: to speak Latin readily or fluently, 
commode Latine loqui (after Nep., Them., 
10, 1) : a Latin scholar, Latinis literis doc- 
tus, Latine doctus (that has a knowledge 
of the Latin language and literature): lin- 
guz Latine peritus (that can express him- 
self in Latin): a good Latin scholar, bene 
Latine doctus (vid. above) ; bene Latine 
#ciens ( understands Latin well); bene 
Latine loquens (that speaks good Latin) ; 
bonus Latinitatis auctor (a good authority 
for classical Latinity): he is a good Latin 
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scholar, in eo est sermo Latinus: an em 
cellent Latin scholar, vir in paucis Latine 
doctus ; vir Latine doctissimus (vid. above); 
perbene Latine sciens, loquens: to be an 
excellent Latin scholar, * Latinarum litera- 
rum cognitione or laude excellere; * ad- 
mirabilem Latine lingue scientiam habé- 
re: modern Latin scholars, * qui nunc La 
tine scribunt. 

LATINITY, Latinitas (Cic.). 

LATINIZE ; i. e., to speak or write Lat 
in [vid. Lattn] (Latinizare, Latinare, 


Cal, Aur.). 

LATITUDE, s. |] Breadth, latitudo: 
in latitude, in latitudinem; latus: figura- 
tively, that has great latitude of meaning, 
(vox) late patens. || In geography, al- 
titudo ceeli; declinatio coeli. 

LATTER. Vid. Laver, Last. 

LATTICE, cancelli, clathri (the cancelli 

i of laths or tron bars slanting 
upward, with others laid obliquely across 
them ; clathri consisted of wooden or iron 
bars, perpendicular end horizontal. The 
openings of the cancelli were larger, and 
shaped thus %& or X; vid. Varr., R. R., 33; 
those of the clathri were small, and had the 
shape of a square +: the cancelli served 
| for fences, &c.; the clathri for smaller lat- 

tices, e. g., in windows, and were either 

movable or fixed): transenna (a kind of 
| lattice-work of wire, so small that it could 
| scarcely be seen through; Cic., De Or., 1, 
| 85, extr.). 
LATTICED, cancellatus ( furnished 
| with a lattice); ad cancellorum, or clath- 
| rorum, speciem factus (lke a lattice), clath 

ratus. 


LAUD. Vid. Pratst, CELEBRATE. 
+ LAUDABLE, laudabilis ; laude dignus, 
laudandus; commendabilis (Liv.): most 
| laudable, collaudandus ; predicandus: to 
be laudable, audi ease. 
LAUDABLY, laudabiliter (Cic.). 
LAUDATORY, in landem alicujus 
(audatorius, Fulgent.): to be 
any body, laudem alicui tribuere ; laude ali- 
quem afficere ; laudes alicujus celebrare. 
LAUGH, s., risus, -is. Vid. LavuGHTeR. 
LAUGH, v., ridére (with the poets also, 
as in English, ively ; e. g., to have 
odors (only property); ww tough broadly 
edere (only properly): to x 
ringi: to laugh violently, valde, vehemen- 
ter ridére, miros edere risus, in risum 
effundi (generally) ; cachinnare, cachin- 
num tollere (to laugh immoderately or 
loudly): to laugh at any one, ridére ali- 
quem or de aliquo; irridére aliquem (to 
laugh in any one’s face); deridére aliquem 
(to laugh at any one in the way of con- 
tempt): I am laughed at, rideor: to laugh 
at any thing, ridére aliquid or de re: any 
thing is laughed at, laugh at any 
thing, ridetur aliquid: to laugh at or on 
occasion of any thing, arridére (absolute- 
ly, or with an accusative of the pronoun 
neuter): aliquid ridére (simply to laugh 
at; 5 i Spero vhag pe is not Latin); 
risu aliquid excipere (to receive with laugh 
ter): not to laugh, non ridére; risum te- 
nére, continére: to make any one laugh 
[vid. to excite LAUGHTER]: to laugh till 
one’s sides split, risu emori ; risu corruere, 
risu rumpi: to laugh maliciously, in stom- 
acho ridére (Cic. ad Div., 2,16): to laugh 
tn one’s sleeve, in sinu or in sinu tacito 
gaudére (Cic., Tusc., 3, 21,51; Tibull., 4, 
13, 8); sensim a summissim ridére 
(Gell.) ; fartim cachi (Lucr.) : EP 
not cachinnari. 
LAUGHABLE, ridiculus; ridendus ; 
malar Gp apace op ey deserves to be 
ughed at): joc is ( : very laugh 
able, perridiculus: to be laughable, risum 
movére; ridendum esse. 
LAUGHER, ridens; risor. 
LAUGHING. |] Propr., ridens; arri- 
dens (at any thing). || Fie., amcenus (of 
a lendscape, &c.) ; letus (of a field of corn). 
LAUGHINGLY, ridens, risu (with a 
laugh); jocose (Cie.), joculariter (Suet., 


jestingly). 

LAUGHING-STOCK, ludibrium: to be 
a laughing-stock, esse ludibrio, or irrisuit 
to make a laughing-stock of, \udibrio ali- 
quem habére. 

LAUGHTER, risus: loud, ’ 
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66); cachinnus: to raise or excite laugh- 
ter, risum movére, concitare, excitare; 
tn any one, alicui : risum alicui elicere (of 
sons or things which make one laugh: 
risus alicui dare or prabére ts rare): 
risum alicui excutere (purposely to cause 
one to laugh): to endeavor to raise or ex- 
cite laughter, risum captare : to split, burst, 
or die with laughter, risu rumpi, corruere, 
emori. 

LAUNCH, v., TR. || 70 hurl, jacere; 
conjicere; emittere. || To move (a 
ship) into the water, (mavem) dedu- 
cere. 

To LAUNCH FORTH, v., INTR., ferri ; 
profluere : longius progredi or labi (of an 
orator). 

LAUNDRESS, * mulier lintea lavans. 
LAUNDRY, * edificium linteis lavandis. 
LAUREATE, * poeta aulicus. 
LAUREL. || Laurel-bush, laurus, -i, 
and -is: *laurus nobilis (Linn.): of the 
laurel, laureus, laurinus. A branch or 
bough of laurel, a chaplet of lau- 
rel, especially as a reward of a conqueror, 


’ laurus, laurea ( generally) : corona laurea 


(chaplet): gloria, laus, honos ( figurative- 
ly, fame, glory): adorned with laurel, lau- 
Teatus, cum laured: to strive after the lau- 
rel, laurew cupidum esse; glorie cupi- 
dum esse; gloriam quarere: to acquire 
new laurels tn war, gloriam bello augére : 
to return from war covered with laurels, 
victoriam claram referre ex (with the 
name of the conquered people). 

LAURELED, laureatus (Cic.), lauri- 
comus (of mountains), laurifer (e. g., cur- 
Tus, juventa), lauriger (e. g., Phoebus, 
manus, faces: are all poetical; laurifer ts 
found in Pliny). 

LAVA, (a) liquid, massa ardens (after 
Juv., 10, 130); saxa liquefacta, nom plu- 
ral (Virg., Sen., 3, 576); ignis irriguus 
(poeticé ap. Sever. in AEtna, 28): a stream 
of lava, * masse ardentis vis ; amnis vul- 
canius (poetical): (3) hard, perhaps, from 
the context, * massa sulphurea. 

LAVE. Vid. BATHE, WasH. 

LAVENDER, *lavendula (Linn.): oil 
of lavender, * oleum lavendule: lavender 
toater, * decocta (sc. aqua) lavendule. 

LAVISH, adj., prodigus (of persons) : 

rofusus, effusus (of persons and things): 
avish of any thing, prodigus, effusus, in 
aliqua re: lavish expenditure, sumtus pro- 
fusus : to be lavish of, effundere; profun- 
dere: prodigere; obsolete, revived 
after the Golden Age; to be avoided. 

LAVISH, v., effundere; profundere ; 
conficere, consumere. JN. effundere et 
consumere (to consume or destroy by lav- 
ishing); abligurire, lacerare (e. g., patria 
bona): [gP> not prodigere, vid. the fore- 
womg word, 

LAW. || Prop. A fixed positive 
rule, settled regulation. Fig. An 
impulse or force, or established 
mode of action, lex, regula, for any 
thing, alicujus rei or ad aliquam aliquid 
dirigitur (a rule or precept for any thing, 
never without addition of the person or 
thing for which it is a rule: [og plural, 
wegule, is not Latin): norma (a fixed rule 
from which one must not depart): norma 
et regula, for any one, alicujus: the law 
of nature, lex or norma nature: the eter- 
nal laws of nature, leges wterne, quibus 
a Deo regitur aliquid: it is conformable to 
divine (natural) and human laws, est fas 
et jus; est jus fasque: it ts contrary to di- 
wine (natural) laws, non fas est: the law 
of reason, norma rationis: the law of our 
existence, lex vitez or vivendi: the law of 
humanity, humanitas: to make a law to 
one's self, sibi legem statuere, scribere ; 
sibi imperare. || 4 general definite 
prescript, lex (of the sp edictum 
(an edict or ordinance published by a su- 
preme magistrate) : institutum (an institu- 
tion generally considered valid, whether 
‘through compact or by tacit agreement) : 
standing or existing laws, leges et insti- 
‘tata: the proposal of a law as made to the 
people, rogatio legis: to plan out or design 
4 law, legem meditari: to draw up a law 
in writing, legem scribere: to give notice 
af the project of a law, legem or rogatio- 
nem promulgare : to propose a law public- 
wy in the Lom legem ferre ; respecting 
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any thing, legem ferre. or simply ferre de 
re (all three of the author of a law): to sup- 
port a project of law, legem suadére : to 
propose a law to the people, populum, legem 
rogare: the people accepts or adopts a law, 
accipit legem ; rejects it, legem or rogatio- 
nem antiquat: gives i force, sancit or 
sciscit legem: a law passes, lex perfertur ; 
lex valet (these phrases show the manner of 
proceeding at Rome in the enactment of 
laws; vid. Schutz., Lex. Cic., 8. v. Lex): 
to draw up a law, legem condere, scribere, 
conscribere : to subject any thing to a law, 
sub legis vincula conjicere aliquid: to 
enact a@ law concerning any thing, legem 
jubére or sciscere de re (of the people) ; 
legem or lege sancire de re (of the people 
and Senate) : to make it a law, that or that 
not, &c.; to command or forbid by lar, 
that. &c.; ferre legem, ut or ne; lege 
sancire, ut or ne; sciscere et jubére, ut 
or ne (of the people): to give law for any 
one, make it a law for any one that, &c., 
legem alicui constituere, ut, &c.: to make 
lars forggive laws to,a country, leges dare, 
constituere, alicui civitati, especially of a 
plenipotentiary, &e.: % legem dare, 
constituere, absolutely, are not Latin; nor 
is legem facere (a false reading, Cic., 
Phil., 5, 3, 7) in the sense of to enact or 
compose a law: to impose laws on any one, 
leges alicui (populo, civitati, &c.): im- 
ponere (of a tyrant): to prescribe laws to 
any one, leges alicui dicere or scribere: 
to carry a law into effect, legem exercére 
(Liv., 4, 51, not barbarous, as Bremi, Nep., 
Thras., 3, 3, supposes): to destroy laws, 
leges evertere, or pervertere, or perfrin- 
gere, or perrumpere : to disregard, violate 
a law, legem negligere, violare : to evade 
a law, legi fraudem facere: the law admits 
it so far, lege sic prefinitum est: a book 
of laws, leges (scripte) ; codex, corpus 
juris (e. g., juris Romani): to have the 
force of law, pro lege valére: without the 
sanction of law, sine legibus; legibus ca- 


rens. 

LAWFUL, legitimus ( general term): le- 
gibus constitutus (jfized by law): justus 
(in conformity to or allowed by law) : alaw- 
Sul punishment, pcena legitima or legibus 
constituta : a lawful debt, debitum justum 
(which one is bound by law to pay): a lawful 
marriage, nuptias legitime or juste: chil- 
dren of a lawful marriage, liberi legitimi, 
or justa uxore nati, or matre familias orti 
(opposed to this, pellice orti): @ lawful 
government, imperium legitimum: in a 
lawful manner, lege (e. g. agere): to act 
in a lawful manner, legibus parére, leges 
sequi ( properly) ; officii pracepta mori- 
bus ac vita exprimere (morally speaking, 
to obey the laws of duty). 

LAWFULLY, legitime; lege. 

LAWFULNESS, use the adjective, or by 
circumlocution ; e. g., ex lege factum. 

LAWGIVER. Vid. LEGtsiaror. 

LAWLESS. || Acknowledging no 
law, exlex; legibus solutus; legum vin- 
culis exsolutus: to act in a lawless man- 
ner, leges perfringere or perrumpere. 
|| That has no laws, legibus carens (e. 
g., civitas); sine legibus (e. g., populus). 

LAWN. || An open space ina 
wood or park, * campus gramineus ; 
* planities graminea ; some say saltus. 
|| Fine linen, sindon; carbasus. 

LAWSUIT, actio; lis. Vid Syn. and 
Pur. in ACTION. ; 

LAWYER, juris peritus; jure consul- 
tus ; juris sciens; in jure prudens; juris 
interpres: a great or eminent lawyer, juris 
peritissimus or consultissimus; juris sci- 
entissimus: to be an eminent lawycr, juris 
intelligentid preestare; magnam pruden- 
tiam juris civilis habere: to be reputed or 
accounted an eminent lawyer, valde juris 
consultum videri. Vid., also, ADVOCATE. 

LAX. || Propr., laxus; remissus. 
|| Fra., laxus; remissus (not strict); disso- 
lutus (of loose morals ; also with reference to 
passing over faults ; opposed to vehemens, 
asper; é. g., dissolutus in pretermittendo 
[Cic., Verr., 2, 5, 3): and of discipline, 
customs, &c.): negligens: officii negligens 
(careless of duty): indulgens: perindul- 
gens (of parents, &c.). 

LAX,’s. Vid. DiarrHaa. 

LAXATIVE, adj. || That relazes, 
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laxans; laxandi vim habens. || Purga- 
tive, alvum solvens, resolvens, movens 
eR laxativus very late). 

: AXATIVE, s., medicamentum cathar. 
ticum: to give a laxative, cathartica dare; 
dejectionem alvi ductione moliri; purga- 
tione alvum sollicitare (to purge by laza- 
tives): @ laxative should be employed, de- 
jectio a medicamento petenda est: to act 
as a laxative, alvum movére, ciére, sol- 
vere, ducere, subducere; alvum purgare. 

LAXITY, perhaps remissio (slackness ; 
opposed to contentio or intentio, properly 
and figuratively): negligentia (e. g., of our 
institutions, institutorum nostrorum in 
disciplinaé puerili, Cic.): remissio animi 
ac dissolutio (used by Cicero of a tame 
want of spirit, but applicable to any slug- 
Sishness of mind): lenitas (mildness, as 
preventing the due correction of offences; 
opposed to severitas, Cic., Cat., 2, 4) ; or by 
circumlocution with adjective. (3gF Lax- 
itas in this sense, Arnob.; Cicero uses the 
word in the sense of spaciousness, 
roominess): laxity of moral sentiment, 
animus dissolutus : laxity of conduct, mo- 
res dissoluti. 

LAY, v. || To put, place, set, ponere 
(general term) ; locare, collocare (to give 
a definite plan to any thing, with choice or 
purpose): to lay in or upon, ponere, col- 
locare in aliqua re; papeners alicui rei, 
in aliquam rem, or in aliqué re; ponere 
super aliqua re; e. g., wood upon the 
hearth (ignum super foco): to lay wnder 
supponere, subjicere alicui rei or sub an- 
quid: to lay to, apponere, applicare, ad- 
movére alicui rei or ad aliquid: to lay 
wood on the fire, alimentum dare igni; 
materiam igni prebére; fll£Mmmam ma- 
terid alere: to lay the hand on the mouth, 
manum ad os apponere: to lay one’s self 
down, cubare, decumbere (in order to 
sleep) ; accumbere (in order to take food ; 
vid. Bremi, Suet., Ces., 72): to lay one’s 
self down on or in any thing, recumbere 
in aliqua re; se abjicere in aliquid (I> 
not in aliqua re; vid. Cic., De Or., I, 7, 
extr.): to lay a foundation, fundamenta 
agere (Cic.) or jacere (Cic.), properly ; fa- 
cere fundamenta, figuratively (Cic.): to 
lay an ambush, insidias locare, collocare, 
ponere [and vid. AMBUSH] : to lay a plot, 
moliri aliquid [vid. Phonl to lay siege, 
obsidére (inchoative: obsidére = obses- 
sam tenére); obsidionem (urbi) inferre ; 
operibus cingere : to lay violent hands on, 
manus alicui afferre ; on one’s self, necem 
sibi consciscere : to lay waste, vastare; de- 
vastare; populari: to lay a shoot, &c., 
propagare: to lay to heart, aliqua re mo- 
veri or commoveri; de aliqua re labo- 
rare; aliquid wgre ferre; aliquid in pec- 
tus, or in pectus animumque, demittere. 
|| Z'o beat down, as corn or grass, ster- 
nere. || Zo keep down, keep from 
rising, sedare: to lay the dust (humum 
conspergendo) sedare pulverem (Phedr.). 
|| Z'o give or offer, as a wager, spon- 
sionem facere (Cic.; with one, cum ali- 
quo) ; pignore certare or contendere (cum 
aliquo, Nep., to lay @ wager). || T'o ex- 
clude (an egg) from the body, 
(ovum) parére, gignere (Cic.), facere 
(Varr.), edere (Plin.), ponere, eniti (Col- 
um.). || To spread (a snare), tendere 
(e. g., rete, plagas), properly and figura- 
tively; (avibus) pedicas ponere (Virg.). 

LAY ASIDE, deponere, abjicere: to lay 
aside prejudice, opinionem sibi excutere 
radicitus. Vid., also, ro Lay By. 

Lay BY, reponere, seponere; condere, 
recondere ; servare, reservare. 

Lay pown. || Prorr., to put down, 
ponere; deponere : to lay one’s self down, 
decumbere. || Fic., to give up (an of- 
fice), abdicare munus or (usually) se mu- 
nere; abire magistratu or honore ; absce- 
dere munere (Liv., 9, 3); magistratum 
deponere (of magistrates). || F1a., to ad- 
vance (an opinion), sententiam dicere. 

Lay HOLD oF, prehendere, apprehen- 
dere, comprehendere aliquem or aliquid, 
by any thing, aliqua re: to lay hold of with 
the hands, prehendere or comprehendere 
aliquid manibus: to lay hold of any one by 
the hand, manu prehendere aliquem. 

Lay In, colligere (to get together); con- 
dere, recondere (io store). 
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Lay on, imponere. 

Lay open. || Propr. and Fic., pate- 
facere ; detegere ; retegere. 

Lay out. |j To ezpe:d [vid. Ex- 
PEND]. |j To plan; vid. ARRANGE, 
PLAN 


Lay up. |] To store, recondere; re- 
ponere ; reservare. || J'o confine; vid. 
ConrFINE. : 

Lay UPON (as a burden, duty, &c.), im- 
ponere (tazes, burdens, business) ; injun- 
gere (to enjoin): irrogare (to adjudge, a 
punishment, also a tar); imperare (to 
command to furnish, e. g., corn, money ; 
all with alicui aliquid). 

LAY, adj., laicus (ecclesiastical). 

LAYER. 4 row, riers : =e 
(laid upon any thing ; e. g., of dung, 
ap. Pallad.; vid. Schneid., Ind. ad Scriptt. 
R. R., s. v.); tabulatum (when several 
things lie one on another) ; ordo (general 
term for row; e. g., lapidum); tractum, 
tracta (of a cake consisting of several lay- 
ers): to make a layer, straturam, tabula- 
tum facere: to put down a layer, e. g., of 

aliquid glareaé substruere. || A 
shoot or twig laid for propaga 
tion, propago (general term) tradux ; vi- 
viradix (with the root) ; malleolus (without 
the root, especially of the vine); surculus 
(a set or slip) : to propagate by layers, prop- 
agare ; traducere (of the vine): not 
immittere ; i. e., to suffer to grow ; opposed 
to amputare. 

LAYMAN, laicus (ecclesiastical). 
LAZARETTO, * valetudinarium mili- 


tare. 

LAZILY, ignave; pigre ; segniter; so- 
corditer (Liv.). Syn. tn IDLENEsS. 

LAZINESS, ignavia; pigritia ; inertia ; 
segnitia; desidia; socordia. JN. tarditas 
et ignavia; socordia atque ignavia; lan- 

or et desidia [Syn. in IDLENEss] ; 
faboris : to lead a life of laziness, vitam de- 
sidem degere; propter desidiam in otio 
vivere; nihil agere. 

LAZY, ignavus; piger ; socors ; segnis; 
deses; iners [SyN. in IDLENEss]: @ lazy 
feliow, homo deses; homo desidiosus, or 
iners et desidiosus ; cessator (a lazy slave, 
who neglects his work): to be too lazy to do 
any thing, pigrari aliquid facere (Cic.) : to 
be lazy, ignavum esse ; laboris fugientem 
esse: to be abominably lazy, inertissinme 
esse segnitie: to be growing abominably 
lazy, socordie se atque ignavie tradere ; 
languori se desidieque tradere: don’t be 
too lazy to send me all the news, quidquid 
novi scribere ne pigrére (Cic.): lazy in 
doing any thing, piger ad aliquid facien- 
dum (e. g., ad literas scribendas) : lazy in 
any thing, piger ad aliquid [vid. IDLE]: 
to lead a lazy life, vitam desidem degere. 

LAZY-BONES. Vid. lazy fellow, in 
Lazy. 

LEAD, s., epee plumbum nigrum 
(opposed to plumbum album or candidum; 
i.e., tin) ; * Saturnus (with chemists) ; per- 
pendiculum (a plummet): of lead, plum- 
beus (E> plumbatus, post-Augustan) ; 
rich or abounding in lead, plumbosus: 
occupied or concerned with lead, plumba- 
rius: to fasten with lead, plumbare (to 
solder) ; plumbo vincire (to bind or sur- 
round with lead) ; ferruminare plumbo 
(to close a hole with lead, e. g., in a cup, 
scyphum) ; to solder with lead all round, 
circumplumbare. 

LEAD, s., ductio, ductus ( guidance); 
administratio (management) ; imperium 
(command): under the lead of any body, 
ductu alicujus; duce, imperatore aliquo 
(as @ general); duce, magistro, auctore 
aliquo (as @ teacher or instructor) : 

residium, in this sense, is without author- 

; but we may say, to take the lead 
in any thtng, alicui rei presidére, or 
preesse : to take the lead in society, prwire 
aliis exeynplo ; auctoritate sud valére apud 
ali 


8. 

LEAD, cv. || To determine the 
course or motion of a@ person or 
thing, oe allusion to the 
tohence, ., ducere, agere ( gerterally, to 
put in motion, to drive forth): to eed by 
the hand, manu ducere : to lead an army, 
exercitum ducere ( ductare is anti- 
guated ; vid. Quint, 8, 3, 44); exercitui 
presse: to lead a dance, choros ducere: 
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to lead a procession, pompam ducere ; 
ducem essse: (B) with specijica- 
tion of the place whence, whither, through 
which, &c., ducere ; abducere (to lead off 
or away); deducere (to lead down or away 
from one place to another); educcre (to 
lead out from) ; from a place, country, &c., 
ex, &c.; to a place, in, &c., adducere ad 
or in (to lead or bring to a place); perdu- 
cere ad or in (to lead or bring to a place 
appointed) ; inducere in, &c. (to lead into 
a place); producere ad or in, &c. (to look 
‘orward, look out to a place; e. g., copias 
in aciem, copias pro castris): to 
through a forest, traducere sylvam: to 
lead to prison, to execution (or, to death) ; 
ducere in carcerem (in vincula) ; ad mor- 
tem ducere (vid. Cic., Verr., 2, 12, eztr.; 
Suet., Calig., 27, p. in.): to lead into the 
right way, ducere in viam: to lead back 
into the right way, reducere in viam; 
erranti alicui monstrare viam (both prop- 
erly and figuratively). Hence, figuratively, 
@ road leads to a place, via fert aliquo (is 
in the direction of it); via ducit aliquo 
(conducts safely to it, poetical) : to lead to 
any thing, 1. €., to causgor occasion it, 
causam, fontem esse alicujus rei; e. g., 
avarice leads to many vices, * avaritia causa 
(fons) multorum vitiorum ; or * ex avari- 
tia manant (fluunt) multa vitia. || To 
induce, adducere: to be easily led to be- 


lieve, facile adduci ({>@ not induci) ad | 


credendum ; facile ad credendum impelli: 
I shall not be easily led to believe that, hoc 
quidem non adducar ut credam: non fa- 
cile adducar ({} > not inducar) ad cre- 
dendum. |j To rule, guide, manage, 
regere, moderari, moderatorem esse aili- 
cujus rei, gubernare. JN. regere et mod- 
erari, regere et gubernare, gubernare et 
moderari [vid. GurpE]; administrare (to 
hate the management of any thing) ; alicui 
Yei preesse (to preside over; e. g., nego- 
tio, ludis) ; principem esse alicujus rei (to 
be the chief; e. g., conjurationis) : to lead 
the public counsels, publici consilii aucto- 
rem or moderatorem esse: to be led by 
any one, alicujus consilio regi; aliquem 
or alicujus auctoritatem sequi; alicui pa- 
rére, obtemperare [vid. LisTEN]: to be 
led by any thing, aliquid sequi; aliqua re 
moveri (e. g., by moral good, honesto). 
|| In music, preire voce (in singing); 
preire ac premonstrare modulos (in in- 
strumental music). 

LEADEN, plumbeus (properly and fig- 
uratively) ; plumbatus (properly, post-Au- 
gustan). 

L ER, dux (general term) : auctor, 
princeps (that takes the lead in any thing): 
qui preest alicui rei (a president): dux 
belli, imperator, pretor (a leader in war): 
pretor (of generals who were not Romans, 
especially of Greeks ; e. g., ctpatnyés); doc- 
tor, magister, auctor (alicujus rel, instruct- 
or, ) : caput, signifer, fax (head of a 
party, leader of a conspiracy, &c.): the lead- 
See on ee one eee ee 
—— tuba belli civilis (Cic. ed Div. 6, 


LEADING, adj., primus (first); prima- 
rius (chief in rank, &c.) : the leading point, 
6 primum; maximum. Vip. CHIEF. 

EADING, s., ductio, ductus (4 lead- 
ing, leading forth ; the former of the act, 
the latter of the thing ; also in the sense of 
command) ; deductio (a leading array toa 
place; e. g., domum): administratio (man- 
agement ; e. g., of awar): under the leading 
of any one, aliquo duce ; alicujus ductu. 

LEADING-STRINGS, * fascia, qua in- 
fantis gradus instabiles adjuvantur ; * fas- 
cia, qua infantes nondum firmo poplite 
sustentantur. 

LEAF, s. (a) Prop. Of a tree, folium: 
the leaves, folia, frons, frondes (foliage) : 
to come into leaf, folia emittere; in folia 
exire; frondescere : to be tn leaf, frondé- 
re: to have many leaves, in frondem luxu- 
riare : full of leaves, foliosus, frondosus : 
like a leaf, foliacéus : to take off leaves, nu- 
dare (arborem) foliis (to deprive of leaves) ; 
detrahere folia (arboris), stringere, de- 
stringere (to strip off); pampinare vites, 
or vineam (of a pd Aes lighter than a 
leaf, folio facilius moveri (Cic., Att., 8, 15. 
2). (B) Fie. (a) A leaf of paper, scida 
or (not so good) sch eda (properly, a strip 
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papyrus, of which several were pasted oF 
es Gane har ee 
strip, or sheet, of paper); plagula (a sheet 
of consistin, strips of 


roll [scapus], Plin., 13, 23); pagina 
(one side of a @ page, was usu- 
ally the only one written on by the ancients ; 
then, by , for the wi leaf): om 


(8) of metal, &c., bractea (a thin plate of 
metal) ; lamina (a thicker leaf of metal; e. 
g., the blade of a saw; then, also, a thin 
piece of wood for veneering ; vid. Plin., 9, 
11, 13; 16, 43, 83); tabula (the leaf of a 
saris) leaves of a door, januz fores, or 
Valve. 

pe v., frondescere (Cic.); folia mit- 


tere (Col.). 
LEAFLESS, foliis carens (having no 
leaves) ; foliis nudatus (having the leaves 


stripped off ). 

LEAFY, frondosus (Varr. and Virg.); 
frondeus (Virg. and Plin.); frondifer, 
frondicomus (poetically, Lucr., Prudent). 

LEAGUE, s. || A treaty, &c., foedus 
(@ covenant); societas (state of being in 
league) ; concilium (assembly of persons 
joined in league; then those leagued to- 
gether ; e. g., concilium Achaicum or 
Achzorum) : to make or enter intoa 
societatem facere, inire, coire: to join « 
league, enter a league, se applicare ad so- 
cietatem, ad societatem accedere ; there 
is a league between you and me, societas 
mihi vobiscum convenit: violater of a 
league, foedifragus ; foederis ruptor or vi- 
olator; apud quem nihil societatis fides 
sancti habet: to violate a league, foedus 
violare, rumpere or frangere. JN. foodus 
violare frangereque. || A measure of 
about threehundred English miles, 
leuca (Ammian. ; Fr. lieue). 

LEAGUE, t., societatem facere, inire, 
coire, foedus facere cum aliquo, or ice- 
re, ferire (Cic.), componere or pangere 


ren 
LEAGUER, obsidio; obsidium. 
LEAK, s., rima: to spring a leak, rimas 


agere. 

LEAK, v., transmittere humorem ; per- 
fluere (Ter., Eun., 1, 2, 25): laxis laterum 
compagibus omnes (naves) accipiunt inl 
micum jmbrem rimisque fatiscunt (leak, 


Virg.). 

LEAKAGE, * liquor per rimas elapsus. 

LEAKY, rimosus ; rimarum plenus ; 
fissus rimosusque: to become leaky, rimos 
agere ; to be leaky, (omnibus) compagibus 
aquam accipere; plurimis locis laxari cos- 
pisse (to open in many places) ; sentinam 
trahere: a ship is leaky, alveus navis hav- 
ie a a an aa Ta 

LEAN, adj., exilis (applicable to any ma 
terial thin, poor, weak ; opposed to 
uber): macer (dry, gan ; opposed i 
guis ; parade Serna rage Jn. ma- 
cer et exilis: is (thin, especially 
animal bodies parent to optimus, Hd 
sus): tenuis (thin, applicable to bodies of 
any kind ; opposed to crassus). OBS., ex- 
ilis and macer relate to thinness with refer- 
ence to poverty of internal substance; gra- 
cilis and tenuis hare reference to external 
Sorm, cither indifferently or with praise (the 
last t1oo are thin rather than lean). To 
grow lean, macescere, emacescere: to 
make lean, facere maciem: to make any 
body lean, facere (ut) macrescat =: 
somewhat lean, macilentus: a lean and 
gry soil, solum sterile, exile, or aridum: 
an extremely lean man, homo vegrandi ma- 
cie torridus (Cic.). 

LEAN,+c. || TR, to cause any thing 
to recline against another, acclina- 
re, applicare aliquid alicui rei or ad ali- 
quid: to lean a ladder against a wail, sc® 
las ad murum applicare. |JINTR., to slopa, 
fastigatum esse ; acclivem er declivem 
esse : to lean against any thing, acclinari 
alicui rei, se accli alicui rei, ad or in 
aliquid, applicari, or se orion: alicui rel, 
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or ud aliquid: to lean upon, alicui rei, or in 
aliquid, or in aliquo inniti, alicui rei or in 
aliquid incumbere (to support one’s self on 
any .rting); reclinari in aliquid (to lean 
with one’s back against or on any thing): 
to lean upon a staff, baculo incumbere, in- 
niti: -o lean upon the elbows, in cubitum in- 
niti: to lean upon any body, se acclinare 
in al.guem (Ov., Met., 5, 72) ; niti aliquo, 
innit’ in aliquem. 

LEANNESS. || Thinness, macies (as 
state), macritudo (as permanent condition, 
Plax"); macritas (as property) ; gracilitas 
(sler-erness). || Barrenness, sterilitas, 

Li \P, s., saltus: to take a leap, saltum 
dar (Ov.); saltu uti (Cic.). 

LiuP, v., exsilire; exsultare: to leap 
with vy, gaudio exsilire; gaudio or leti- 
tide vultare: my heart leaped ( for joy), cor 
mes ccepit in pectus emicare (Plaut., 
Aul 4,3, 4): to leap down, desilire ex 07 
de « (= rarely with a simple ablative 
in z cose; vid. Drak., Liv., 35, 34, 10): to 
leap to or upon, assilire ad aliquid, or ali- 
cui rei (assultare, post-Augustan). 

LEAP-YEAR, annus intercalaris (Plin.). 

LEARN, v., discere (general term) : 
(>> ediscere, in this sense, is poetical : 
cognoscere (to endeavor to gain an insight 
into): to learn by heart, a verbum edis- 
cere (librum, versus, &c.) ; memoriw 
mandare, tradere, intigere: to learn an 
art, alanguage, &c., artem, linguam, &c., 
discere ({3> not ediscere) : to learn ac- 
curately or thoroughly, perdiscere: to be 
still learning (in addition), addiscere 
(foy> never = to learn): to learn quickly, 
celeriter arripere aliquid: to learn slowly, 
tarde percipere aliquid: to learn any thing 
from or of any one, discere aliquid ab ali- 
quo or apud aliquem : to be quick at learn- 
ing, facilem cognitionem habére ; facilem 
esse ad discendum: to have learned any 
thing, aliquid didicisse, aliquid cognitum 
or perceptum habére (to have attained a 
knowledge of ); doctum esse aliquid (to 
have been taught any thing): I never lcave 
you without having learned something, 
numquam accedo, quin abs te doctior abe- 
am. (Cg To learn, followed by an infin- 
itive when employed as an expletive, is fre- 
quently omitted in Latin; as, he did this 
that they might learn to fear him, fecit hoc, 
ut eum revererentur. 

LEARNED. ||7'hat possesses learn- 
ing ; of persons, doctus, doctrina instruc- 
tus (well tanght in any thing) ; eruditus, 
literis eruditus, eruditione ornatus (of 
scholastic or literary attainments). JN. 
doctus atque eruditus; literatus (especial- 
ly in philology and history) ; literis tinc- 
tus (well read). Very learned, perdoctus ; 
per eruditus; doctus atque imprimis eru- 
ditus; mire or doctissime eruditus; ex- 
quisita doctrina pereruditus; preclari 
eruditione atque doctrina ornatus; in quo 
sunt plurime litere: to be very learned, 
multa doctrina esse: tolerably learned, sa- 
tis literatus : not very learned, mediocri- 
ter a doctrina instructus: a learned man, 
vir doctus ; homo eruditus, &c. ; literator 
(originally = homo literatus ; in the Sil- 
ver Age, sometimes@ne who possessed slight- 
ly the property of the literatus ; vid. Sueton., 
Gramm., 4: sometimes a person engagcd 
in teaching language; vid. Gell., 16, 6): 
a thoroughly learned man, vir perfecta 
eruditione ; vir perfecte planeque erudi- 
tus: @ generally learned man, homo omni 
liberali doctrina politus; homo omni doc- 
trind eruditus: to be the first among learn- 
ed men, doctrine studiis principem esse : 
the learned world, docti homines, or sim- 

ply docti (opposed to agrestes) ; eruditi 
homines, or stmply eruditi ; homines stu- 
diosi literarum: the life of a learned man, 
vita literata ({2g docta ts not Latin): to 
be learned in any thing, aliquid intelligere, 
callére, cognitum or perceptum habére ; 
multum in aliqua re versatum esse (to be 
conversant wit): not to be learned in any 
thing, aliquid ignorare or nescire ; in ali- 
qua re rudem, or peregrinum, or hospitem 
esse; alicujus rei ignarum or imperitum 
esse. || T'hat relates to learning, lit- 
eratus ; literarius (post-Augustan) : learn- 
ed materials, materia studiorum: a@ learn- 
ed conversation, sermo qui de artium stu- 
liis atque doctrina habetur: to propoce 
406 
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learned questions, *subtilius querere de re: 
learned leisure, otium literatum (J3> doc- 
tum is not Latin) : the learned languages, 
linguaz veterum (o> lingua: doctwe, doc- 
torum, or literatorum, not Latin). 

LEARNEDLY, docte; erudite. 

LEARNER, discens; discipulus. 

LEARNING, doctrina (general term, as 

the quality of persons; also that which per? 
sons know, the thing itself): eruditio (as 
the property of persons, with reference to 
general knowledge; whereas doctrina re- 
fers rather to accurate and scientific attain- 
ments): disciplinw (single branches of 
learning, the sciences): literw (learning, 
80 far as it is derived from written sources) : 
scientia literarum or honestarum artium 
(knowledge of books or literary documents, 
of the fine arts ; only subjectively, of the 
knowledge which a person possesses. 
It would not be good Latin to use scientia 
without these genitives of the object, nor to 
use scientie for disciplinw : scientia means 
“knowledge,” and hence can never be used 
without something to render it more defin- 
ite. In like manner, literatura is bad Lat- 
in; it was usd by the ancients only for “a 
writing with letters; the significa- 
tion of learning was attached to it from 
a false reading in Cic., Phil., 2, 45, 116; 
vid. Oreili, N. cr.): humanitas (liberal ed- 
ucation, so far as it relates to literature 
and the sciences). Studies which presup- 
pose varied learning, studia que in qua- 
dam varietate literarum versantur. With- 
out any learning, omnis omnino eruditio- 
nis expers et ignarus. 

LEASE, s., conductio (in respect of the 
party who takes the lease, Cic., Cacin., 32, 
94): locatio (in respect of the party who 
grants the lease, Cic., Att., 1, 17,9): syn- 
grapha (as the written signed document). 
To grant a lease, locare ; elocare: to take 
a lease, conducere ; redimere: to have on 
lease, conduxisse ; conductum habere: to 
make void a lease, locationem inducere. 

LEASE, v. || Z’o let on lease. Vid. 
LEASE, 8. 

LEASF, v. || To glean, spicas legere. 

LEASH, s. || A thong, lorum; habe- 
na (thong by which a dog, &c., is held) ; 
copula (by which several dogs, &c., are 
tied together). || Several animals held 
together by a thong, (canes) copula 
inter se juncti; (canes) copulati. 

LEASH, v., *loro ducere: *copulare ; 
* copula inter se jungere. 

LEASING. || Gleaning, spicilegium. 

LEAST, adj., minimus (smallest) : infi- 
mus (lowest): ultimus (/ast), Not the least 
doubt, ne minima quidem dubitatio: it is 
not the least praise, non ultima or infima 
laus est: not in the least, nihil (in no re- 
spect); ne minima quidem re (not even in 
a trifle); minime (by no means): 2st of 
all, omnium minime (Liv.). 

AT LEAST, minimum (opposed to 
summum. {og Not ad minimum): cer- 
te (without doubt): quidem (truly, at all 
events): saltem (to denote a descending 
from the greater to the less; it has always 
a diminutive force): tamen (yet; limits a 
Soregoing assertion or opinion). 

LEATHER, corium (thick leather) : alu- 
ta (soft, thin leather). To dress leather, 
coria perficere (Plin.): of or relating to 
soth}.~ coriarius (Plin.): as hard as leath- 
« ‘auritie corio similis. 

LEATHER-DRESSER, coriarius 
(Plin.; coriorum confector, late). 

LEATHER-SELLER, * qui coria ven- 
dit or venditat. 

LEATHERN, * e corio factus; scorteus 
(made of hides or skins ; hence scortea, sc, 
vestis, a leathern garment, Mart., Sen.). 

LEAVE, s. || Permission, conces- 
sio : permissio (concessu, permissu in ab- 
lative only): potestas: copia: arbitrium: 
licentia (Syn. in Permission]. To give 
any body leave, veniam, potestatem, licen- 
tiam alicui dare ; to do any thing, alicujus 
rei or aliquid faciendi potestatem alicui 
facere or concedere ; licentiam alicui per- 
mittere, ut, &c.: permittere, concedere 
alicui; to do any thing, aliquid: to give 
children leave to play, pucris ludendi licen- 
tiam dare; to give any body free leave, in- 
finitam alicui licentiam dare : to ask or ap- 
ply for leave, veniam petere: to obtain or 
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get leave, veniam accipere, impetrare 

datur alicui potestas, copia; fit alicui po 
testas: to have obtained leave, habére po- 
testatem, concessam licentiam ; mihi licet, 
permissum or concessum est: by your 
leave, permissu, or concessu, tuo; si per 
te licituam erit: by your good leave, pace 
tua; pace quod fiat tua; bona venid tua 
liceat; bond venid mc audies (if leave to 
speak is the thing meant); bona hoc venia 
tua dixerim (apologetic form for a frank 
declaration) : without my leave, me non 
concedente, me non consulto: me inyito 
(if it had been applied for): leave of ab- 
sence, commeatus, -is (properly of sol- 
diers, but also as a general term) : to apply 
for leave of absence, commeatum petere : 
to grant leave of absence, commentum dare 
alicui. || Farewell: to take leave (of vis 

iors, &c.), salvére aliquem jubere; alicui 
valedicere (Silver A e: to take a final 
leave, supremum ale icere (f): to take 
French leave = to go away without taking 
leave of any body, aliquem insalutatum re- 
linquere (cf. Virg., Zin., 9, 228); clam se 
subducere de circulo; (also) = to do any 
thing without permission, *venia a nullo 
data facere aliquid; veniam non petere: 
to take leave of the world (i. e., to die), re- 
nuntiare vitre (Suet., Galb., 11 

LEAVE, v. || Zo quit, desert, for- 
sake, linquere (this word belongs, strict- 
ly speaking, to poetry, or a poetical style ; 
Cicero uses it only when his style assumes 
a poetical or impassioned character, as in 
his speeches): relinquere (to leave behind, 
a place or person) : derelir.quere (to desert, 
abandon): cedere aliquo loco, or ex ali- 
quo loco (to retire from a place with rea- 
son) : decedere aliquo loco, de or ex ali- 
quo loco (to go from a place where one’s 
business still lies) : discedere ab aliquo or 
loco, a or e loco (to go away, separate one's 
self from a person or place): excedere lo- 
co, or e loco (ta go from the ih ape as : 
digredi ab aliquo, or de aliqua re (¢o de- 
part from): egredi loco, or a or ex loco 
(to go out of): deserere (to desert, leave 
improperly). JN. relinquere et deserere ; 
deserere et relinquere ; destituere (to leave 
in the lurch); destituere et relinquere 
{vid., also, ABANDON]: to leave a province, 
e provincia discedere (to go away for a 
time, with intention to return): decedere 
provincia, or de provincia (to leave entire 
ly, to retire from the government of a prov 
ince): decedere ex provincia (the same, 
but with more immediate reference to the act 
of quitting the country): to leave school, 
scholam egredi (to go out of the school): 
divertere a schola et magistris (to cease to 
go to school) ; to leave house and home, de 
bonis suis decedere : the soul leaves the 
body, animus post mortem (e) corpore 
excedit. || Zo reject [vid. ResEct]. 
|| Zo bequeath, legare [vid. BEquEaTH 
|| To permit, sinere, permittere (per- 
mitte me in meam quietem, leave me to, 
Apul.). 

LEAVE oFF, desinere aliquid, or with 
infinitive; desistere aliqua re; ab or de 
aliqua re, or with infinitive ; absistere ali- 
qua re, or with infinitive (not used by Cic.); 
mittere, with infinitive; tinem facere ali- 
quid faciendi, or alicujus, or alicui rei; 
conquiescere ab aliqua re; omittere, in- 
termittere aliquid ; cessare, with infinitive 
[Syn. in CEASE]: to leave off a garment, 
vestem deponere: to leave off bad habits, 
vitia ponere or exuere. [=~ Sometimes 
the meaning is expressed by de in composi- 
lion ; e. g., to leave off raining, depluere. 

LEAVE OUT (i. €., to Omit, pass over), 
omittere ; prwtermittere ; preeterire ; si- 
lentio preeterire (co pass by in silence), 

LEAVE TO, permittere aliquid alicui or 
alicujus arbitrio ; remittere, whether, si; 
also by a turn with vidére; ec. g., whether 
pain be an evil, I leave to the Stoics, sitne 
malum dolére, Stoici viderint: that is left 
to you, de hoc tu videris. 

AVEN, s., fermentum. 

LEAVEN, v., fermentare : leavenca 
bread, panis fermentatus (Cels.). 

LEAVINGS, reliqua, plural; reliquie ; 
quod superest, restat, or reliquum est. 

LECHEROUS, lascivus ; libidinosus. 

LECTURE, s., schola, auditio (the for- 
mer with reference to the lecturer, a lecture 
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sediorn the latter with reference to the 


ad scholas ali venire, i 
> queer : to lecture on anatomy, 
. LECTURE, v. ate. deliver @ lec 


me eS in- 
struct bap and iy and dogmatic 
all , * meliora locére mem, or, 

z monére, docére, edocére only. 
LECTURER, praaery -atis, n. ; ig 
lector (one = comments on @ poet, &c., 
Gell). 35> Not anagnostes, which means 
iia aks readate has a iekte 


yor 
LEECH. |jA bleod-suc«er, sangui- 
siga SS rd, Bape AS abe 
ely and figuratively); hira Poggio 4! ade 
(Lic.): a@ leech sanguinem 
extrahit gaye hirudo plena 
cruoris (Hor., A. P.; that has sucked to to the 
| 4 hysician, 
i P aun. 


LEEK, porrum ; 

LEER, s., oculi ; oculi limi 

LEER, v., oculis ob: ty or limis, as- 
picere, or intueri 

CEERING, potas; potal us. [=> Not 

which means squinting. 

LEES, fex; tam; crassamen- 
Set eta 

LEFT, Sa anuer tea anacigt 
side, dprorepés) ; (opposed to right ; 


Aasés; im the prose of the golden period 

more rare than sinister): [>> scevus 

Grav) tn te proper eignitcation if i 
The left hand, sinistra manus; 

Seretaaass or simply, (opposed 

to dextra) : to the left, ad sinistram; ad 
sinistrorsus ; 


LEFT-HANDED, manu sinistra prom- 
tus; after manu non minus sinistra 


.. 68). 

LEG, crus ( from the knee to the ankle, 
the shin, xvijun; Of which the larger bone 
ts called tibia, the smaller sura ; vid. Cels., 
8 1: femur, femen, from the hip to the 

the thigh-bones ; the former the outer 
one, the latter the inner one): thin legs, 
entire ona : crooked 
legs, crura Vata. That stands badly 
on his legs, male pedatus (Suet, Suet., Oth., 12): 
supplantare ali- 


LEGAL, secundum aathegs 
stitutas ( at 


legal proceedings against any body ; vid. 
“to go to Law with:” any thing is not 
legal, aliquid } vetant (Cic.). 

LEGALIZE, us constituere. 

LEGALLY, lege; secundum leges; ex 
legibus. 

LEGATE, 

LEGATEE, (Suet). 

LEGEND. () Tentvistins on a 
coin, =i marginis. 3) A nar- 
raticve; (a) history Ode Saint, * vita 
hominis sancti; * res ab sancto 
geste. As technical term, also * lezenda. 
(b) peed a fabulous history, 


LEGENDARY, fabulosus. 





LEIS 
LEGERDEMAI, prestigie ; circula- 
trie prestige (Tet); fallacia (trickery, 
generally): to » preesti- 


erecinLe, laisse 


EGIBLY *jta ut eapate g possit: 
to write legibly, * clare se 

LEGION. |j Propr, ig @ small le- 
gion, legiuncula ad fj Frc., numerus 





ingens; magna vis. 
LEGIONARY, l 
LEGISLATION, ae (the prope - 
| ing a law by public ): legra 





+ 





ute power; e. £, @ Rovernor; 


y | Cic., Rull, 2, 22, extr.); also by circ mio- 
condere 


cution with leges or scribe 3; e. 
g-, legibus condendis operam dare. 
LEGISLATIVE, qui leges scrivit or 
condit (that prepares laws); qui civitati 
dat (that enacts laws). 
LEGISLATOR, legis or lezum lator 
(one who proposes a law to the people: the 
author of a law, or one who uses his influ- 
ence tn its favor, is called legis auctor) ; 
legum inventor, conditor. or scriptor, or 
qui leges condit, or scribit (one engaged 
in framing laws); qui disciplinam ; alicu- 
jus populi astringit legibus, qui civitatem 
bebes devincit, ak oa civitati leges dat or 
furnishes a code of 
laws). Lycurgus was the Lacedemonian 
legislator, a Lycurgo est disciplina Lace- 
dzmoniorum astricta legibus (Cic., Brut., 
10, 40); Lycurgus Lacedamoniis leges 
scripsit (after Cic.): a wise legislator, le- 
gum scriptor peritus et callidus (Cic., 
Dom., 18, 17). 
LEGISLATURE, qui leges condunt, or 
civitati dant; * magistratus legibus scri- 
rar (after ‘decemviri legibus scrivendis 


) 

LEGITIMATE. |] Lawful (vid. Law- 
Anaad ] Born in wedlock, certus 
(whose origin is certain ; opposed to spu- 
rius); legitimus, justé uxore, or matre 
familias natus, or ortus (born in lawful 

3 Opposed to nothus, pellice ortus). 
| Genuine, Verus; sincerus; germanus. 

LEGITIMATELY, secundum leges; eX 


legibus. 
LEISURE, otium: tempus otii: tem- 
pus labore ( poetical, laboris) or nezgotiis 


vacuum: tempus vacuum: * facultas va- 
cui ac liberi temporis (the power of em- 
one’s time as one likes). Perfect 


munerum vacatio: leisure, oGum 
literatum: having or being at leisure, oti- 
osus: Yacuus negotiis: vacuus: 1 
— of leisure, multum otii habére : 
otio abundare or diffiuere : to hare no Icis- 
tre time, temporis vacui nihil habére : to 
hare leisure Sor any thing, otium habére 
ad ali cr heess leisure for a thing, 
ali faciendi otium non est: to be at 
leisure, vacare: vacuum esse (to hare 
one’s time free ; opposed to occupatio, which 
compels one to work): otiari: otiosum esse: 
Otium habére : otium est alicui (to be at 
leisure ; opposed to nezotia, which oblige 
one to work) ; feriari: ferias agere (to en- 
joy aholiday ; opposed to working all day) ; 
cessare (to make a half-holiday, and enjoy 
@ short cessation ; opposed to previous act- 
ivity); nihil agere (2o be doing nothing ; 
opposed to acticity in general) : when Iam 
more at leisure, quum plus otii nactus ero; 
si plus otii habuero: I hare not leisure 
enough io undertake such a task, occupata 
opera tanta res suscipi a me non potest : 
to get leisure, otiem nancisci: in otium 
venire: otium alicui contingit: when I 
get any labor, ubi quid otii datur: all the 
leisure time that that is left from my public du- 
ties, quantum mihi otii respublica tribuet: 
to spend one’s leisure time in ony thing, 
otium conferre ad aliquid; otium con- 
sumere, collocare, or conterere in aliqua 
re: how could I employ my present leisure 
better ? ubi enim melius uti possumus hoc 
otio? leisure hours, tempus ab opere or 
negotiis vacuum: otium: tempora sub- 
Siciva (when one is occupied with what is 
not kis pen Aprengae labor in such hours, 


| leisure from ali public duties, cmmium 
literary 


Oper: subsicive 
AT LEISURE. negotiis vacuus (gen- 
erally, free from business); otiosus (that 
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has time for his favorite pursuits); — Ale 
occupationibus implicatus (wot conc: aea 
in 3; @ blicorum ex- 


lend money on interest, credere alicui pe- 
cuniam: dare alicui pecuniam fenori: 
pecuniam apud oceupare (with 
or without fenore {vid. INTEREST]: to lend 
money on a note of hand, pet 

alicui pecuniam credere. 

LENDER, qui mutuum dat, &c. ; fene- 
rator (a lender of money). [=> Not com- 
modator (Pand.). 

LENGTH, longitado (extent both ia 
space and tn time); proceritas (extension 
in height, taliness) ; longinquitas, diuturni- 
tas (long duration) length the a Yr 
striga ( to scamnum, the breadth) 
raid lengta of a journey, lonzitado itineris : 

Nginquitas vie ( poetical): length 
shoriness of notes, i 


age ‘at 
e re (of time). 

AT LENGTH. {fj At last, tandem (in 
speaking Pa erie which have been long 
expected or demum (of things 
which are late or behind their time): then 
a: length, tam oo dcnisee, now at a ng 


_— aap [Gepiousis diffuse 
Co usly, oth aot 
ey, te cacy acl st fase abt 
LENGTHEN. [| To make longer, 
aliquid longius facere ; aliquid producere. 
To rae ote a syllable, syllabam 
cere (grammatical). fl To ghltL Es 
producere; prorogare; trahere 
ee to Solr ogg one’s life, licai 
vitam prod: 
LENGTHWISE, i in longitudinem (Cice 
ro); in longitudine (Ces-.). 
TENCY, lenitas; animus lenis or 


genti A 

LENIENT, Pog” mitis ; mollis; cle- 
mens; indulz 

LE) 
menter. Ty ad lexiently iovard ont Cody 
leni i esse in aliquem. 

LENIFY, lenire, mitigare, mitiorem fa. 
cere (to ts achange); male, molliorem fa 
cere ( ) vare (to lighten). 

LE ENITY, esi lenitas; clementia; indul- 


TENS, vitreum lenticulari forma (after 


1, Flor., 2, ; perhaps, 
Fat tele (after Cas. 3 17, airy: 


LENTICULAR, lenticulari forma (len- 


LENTIFORM, $ ticularis, aa 

LENTIL, lens (Plin., Virg., &c.); 
ticula (Cels.). 

LENTISK, lentiseus. 

LEONINE, 


leoninus. 
LEOPARDUS, leopardus; — leo 


LET 


pardus (Linn.). 
panther, 

LEPROSY, lepra (Plin.); scabies (Tac., 
Hist., 5, 4,2; ef. Hor., A. P., 453, scabies 
mala, which some understand of the lepro- 
sy); elephantiasis (a very bad kind of 
leprosy) : to be afflicted with leprosy, lepra 
laborare, tentari: to*cure the leprosy, le- 
pram emendare (Plin.). 

LEPROUS, leprosus ;_ elephantiacus 
(Firm. Math.). To become leprous, ele- 
phantiacd contagione maculari; lepra in- 
fici. 

LESS, minor, neuter, minus. To make 
less, minuere ; imminuere: to grow less, 
minui; imminui: much less; vid. MUCH 
Less. 

LESSEF, conductor. Vid. LEAsE. 

LESSEN, || TRaNs., minuere; deminu- 
ere parte alicui rei. or aliquid de aliqua 
re; imminucre. |! inrrraNns., minui, or 
minuere; imminui. Vid. ABATE. 

LESSON. jj instruction of a 
teacher, schola (J2g* not lectio). Fig- 
uratively, to read any body a lesson, ali- 
quem verbis castigare ; aliquem verbe- 
rare (Quint., Cic. in Ep., 16, 26, in.) ; ali- 
cui verberationem alicujus rei dare (ih., 
27, in.). || Task given to a pupil 
for an exercise, discenda or ediscen- 
da, plural ; or, perhaps, pensum. 

LESSOR, locator. 

LEST, né: after verbs signifying to 
fear, to care, ne non, or, more rarely, 
ut; after verbs signifying to provide, 
or the like, quominus; vid. Grotefend, § 
238, c.; Zumpt, § 543; Krebs, § 439: lest 
any, ne quis. oe For ne, ut ne is found 
with no perceptible difference of meaning, 
Zumpt. Grotefend thinks that Cicero uses 
ut ne in the following cases: (1) When 
the negative does not su much belong to the 
whole clause as to @ particular part of it; 
e. g., the verb, or quis, quid. (2) When a 
demonstrative pronoun or pronominal ad- 
verb is expressed or implied in the preceding 
clause. (3) When without ut, ne would 
stand by a word to which ne is often ap- 
pended, as non, an. It is not found after 
caveo, vito, &c. He says that ut ne is 
found, though less commonly than in Cic., 
tn Plaut., Ter, Ov. &c.; but four times 
(and that in doubtful passages) in Livy, 
and not at all in Cesar and Tacitus. 

LET, v. || To occasion, or suffer 
to happen, (a) generally, facere (follow- 
ed by a subjunctive with or without ut; 
only in the poets and Silver Age with an 
accusative and infinitive): dare alicui (to 

‘ant to any one, especially of the gods, 
1 As : followed by an accusative and in- 
Jinitive, or, after the Greek manner, by a 
dative and infinitive). Let the honey boil 
up three times, mel ter inferveat facito: 
let me appear just and holy, da mihi justum 
sanctumque (or, according to the other 
reading, justo sanctoque) videri (Hor. Ep., 
1, 16, 61): (0) in thought; i. q., to put or 
suppose a case, facere, fingere (in classical 
prose followed by an accusative and infini- 
tive) ; e. g., let the soul not exist after death, 
fac animos non remanére post mortem: 
let a man be just turning philosopher, not 
yet have become one, finge aliquem nunc 
ficri sapientem, nondum esse: (c) by 
charge, command, &c., jubére (followed 
by an accusative and infinitive: Kedcvewv : 
vid. Commanp); curare (followed by a 
participle of the future passive; to take 
care that any thing is done) ; alicui negoti- 
um dare ut, &c. (to give to any one charge 
to accomplish any thing): to let a letter be 
forwarded to any one, literas ad aliquem 
perferendas curare. The English term 
let us, as a request, is expressed by the first 
person plural of the subjunctive; e. g., let 
us go, eamus: let us briefly explain, brevi- 
ler explicemus, {O° It would not be 
Latin to prefix age, agite, when a speaker 
himself gives the explanation). To this be- 
longs also to let when used elliptically, 
and i. q., (a) to cause that any thing go 
forth; e. g., to let blood, sanguinem mit- 
tere: (b) to let be, let alone, give up, mis- 
sum facere; mittere ; omittere; auferre; 
relinquere; e. g., let those things alone! 
missa istwc fac! mitte, omitte hwc! let 
your grief go! omitte tristitiam tuam! 
let your ae go' iram fac missam; noli 
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(>> Pardus is a male | ire indulgére! let your trifles go! aufer 


ridicularia (comedy) ! (c) to cause a person. 
or thing to remain any where, relinquere 
aliquem, aliquid. || Not to hinder, to 
allow, permit, sinere (regularly followed 
by a subjunctive with or without ut; not to 
hinder): pati (with accusative and infini- 
tive, to suffer, not to forbid): concedere 
(with accusative and infinitive, to permit, 
allow ; then also, i. q., to concede, grant, 
in which sense sinere, perhaps, does not oc- 
cur; the passage in Cic., Tusc., 5, 37, 107, 
is corrupt; vid. Orelli): permittere alicui 
(to permit, allow any one; followed by ut 
or an infinitive). To let any one go, sinere 
abeat (not to hinder his departure ; differ- 
ent from aliquem dimittere ; i. e., to cause 
any one to go away, to dismiss him) : let 
me come to you, me patiaris ad te venire 
(suffer that I, &c.; different from me ad te 
arcesse, voca; i. e., call me to you): only 
let the master come! sine herus adveniat 
(comedy). The English term to let one’s 
self is to be rendered in Latin, (a) by the 
passive of the accompanying verb, when it 
represents the subject as suffering, so far as 
this depends on his will; e. g., to let one’s 
self be carried off: rapi: patiently to let 
one’s self be blamed, patientius reprehendi; 
vid. Ramsh., § 162, 2, Not. 2: (b) or by the 
passive of the accompanying verb, or by 
posse, followed by an infinitive present 
passive of the accompanying verb, when it 
denotes possibility, feasibility ; e. g., to let 
one’s self be moved (i. e., to be able to be 
moved), moveri posse: let not yourself, 
cave (followed by a subjunctive, with or 
without ne; e. g., let not yourself desire or 
wish, cave ne cupias: let not yourself be 
persuaded, cave, ne tibi ille persuadeat. 
To this belongs also to let when used ellip- 
tically in various relations, as (a) TO LET 
out, &c. (i. e., te suffer to go out, &c.), ali- 
quem exire pati ex loco; aliquem emit- 
tere ex loco: not to let out, &c., aliquem 
ex loco exire, egredi prohibére: figura- 
tivelu, to let out, i. e., to divulge, evul- 
gare (to make public); enunciare (to tell 
what ought to be kept secret): not to let out 
any thing, or the report of any thing, alicu- 
jus rei famam comprimere, supprimere. 
(b) To LET THROUGH, admittere per, &c. 
(e. g., per fenestram). (c) To LET In, 
admittere in, &c.; aliquem inire locum 
pati; intromittere; recipere; excipere 
(to receive, entertain) ; infundere, ingerere 
(to suffer to flow in) ; immittere, demittere 
(to sink in, as a beam, &c.): not to let in 
(e. g., into a town), aliquem introitu pro- 
hibére ; alicui introitum preecludere: not 
to let into the house, aliquem janua prohi- 
bére; aliquem excludere. (d) To Ler 
(Go) OVER, admittere aliquem ad aliquid 
(e. g., aliquem ad capsas suas). (¢) To 
LET ALONE, sinere aliquem (e. g., let me 
alone!) sine me, or simply sine (in con- 
versation, comedy) ; also omitte me (let me 
go). || To put to hire, locare; elocare. 

LET. Vid. HINDERANCE. 

LETHARGIC, adj., somniculosus; ve- 
ternosus; lethargicus. 

LETHARGY, s., inexpugnabilis pene 
somni necessitas (Cels.); veternus, lethar- 
gia, lethargus (technical term for the dis- 





ease). 

LETTER. || A character of the al- 
phabet, litera; litere forma (e. g., ebur- 
nea): the letters, literarum note (Cic., 
Tusc., 1, 25): @ large letter, litera grandis 
(opposed to litera minuta; vid. Plaut., 
Bacch., 4, 19, 69; Cic., Verr., 4, 24, 74): 
with clear letters, literate (Cic., Pis., 25, 
61): capital letter, principium nominis (the 
initial; vid. Plaut., Trin., 4, 2, 7, Ce est 
principium nomini). || That which is 
written, scriptum (opposed to sententia, 
as Auct, ad Her., 1, 11,19; or opposed to 
voluntas scriptoris auctoritasque, as Cic., 
Cacin., 23, 65): according to the letter, i.e., 
literally, ad verbum; ad literam: the let- 
ter of a law, verba ac literw legis: to keep 
to the letter, scriptum sequi (opposed to 
scriptum negligere) : the letter is of most 
avail, scriptum plurimum valet: letier 
and spirit (vid. Sprrit]: to write not a 
single letter, 1 ifm literam scribere gt 
an author). || An epistle, literw ({2 
liters, in this sense, like all other words 
found only in the plural, must have a dis- 
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tributive numeral, if any; ©. 2., twelve te 
ters, duodenw liter; not duodeein lite 
re, which would mean twelve letters of the 
alphabet. We should say duodecim «pis - 
tole, but not duodecim litera, in this 
sense): epistola (as directed to a person at 
a distance and sent by a messenger) : codi- 
cilli (dérected to a person present, or in the 
neighborhood, a note, presents): tabella 
(the leaves of a letter or note ; by metonymy, 
ver a letter or note). A letter in one’s wwn 

andwriting, litere alicujus manu scrip- 
te; chirographum: an important letter, 
letter full of intelligence, liber gravis; epis- 
tola gravis et rerum plena: to write a let- 
ter, epistolam scribere, exarare (with the 
stilus) : to write (send) a letter to any one, 
dare literas ad aliquem; literas mittere 
alicui or ad aliquem ([&g> not scribere ad 
aliquem): to write a very full or long let- 
ter to any one, epistolam efficere ad ali- 
quem: to address a letter to any one, alicui 
inscribere epistolam: to answer a letter, 
rescribere literis or ad literas (epistolam) ; 
literis or epistolze respondére : to conclude 
a letter, epistolam concludere : to conclude 
a letter with any thing, epistolam claudere 
aliqua re (e. g., hoc mandato): to fold a 
letter, epistolam complicare: to seal a let- 
ter, epistolam signare, obsignare, signo 
suo or annuli sui sigillo imprimere: to: 
put money into a letter, * pecuniam cum 
epistola conjungere; * pecuniam in eun- 
dem fasciculum, in quo est epistola, ad- 
dere: to receive a letter from one person to 
another, epistolam accipere ab aliquo ad 
aliquem: to deliver a letter to the party to 
whom it is addressed, perferre literas (epis- 
tolam) ad aliquem (os ~ not dare literas 
ad aliquem, which means “to write or send 
a letter”): to inclose one letter in another, 
epistolam cum alterd conjungere ; epis- 
tolam alteri jungere; epistolam in eun- 
dem fasciculum addere ({3¢ not episto- 
lam in alteram includere): @ letter in- 
closed, literw adjecte, or adjuncte (not 
inclusee) : to interchange letters with any 
one, cum aliquo per literas colloqui or 
agere; letter-paper, plagula or charta epis- 
tolaris (Mart., 14, 11, ttle): a letter-carrier, 
tabellarius; qui literas perfert; epistola 
rum diribitor (one who delivers letters from 
the post-office): letter-box (in a post-office), 
*receptaculum epistolarum: a letter-dravw- 
er or case ( for keeping letters in), scrinium 
epistolarum (Plin.). 

LETTERS, s. plural=learning, lit 
ere, humanitatis studia (Cic.) : aman un- 
acquainted with letters, homo literarum et 
politioris humanitatis expers (Cic., Or., 1, 
60): men of letters, homines periti et hu- 
mani (Cic.): man of letters, literatus (learn- 
ed, erudite) ; eruditus ; homo doctrina, at- 
que optimarum artium studiis, eruditus 
(Cic.) : the world or republic of letters, docti 
homines, or simply, docti; eruditi homi- 
nes, or simply, eruditi (i. e., the learned). 
(= Not civitas literata or erudita; nor 
respublica literaria, orbis literatus. 

LETTER, v., inscribere; literis inci- 


dere. 

LETTER-WRITING, epistolarum 
commercium (Vell., 2, 68); epistolarum 
consuetudo (Ctée., Fam., 4, 13, 1); absen- 
tium amicorum colloquium (éd.); mutu 
us epistolarum usus (Muret.); officium 
epistolarum literarum (Wyttend.). 

LETTERED. || Learned, literatus; 
vid., also, “man of letters,” in LrEt- 
TERS. || Marked with letters; by cer- 
cumlocution with inscribere ; literis inci- 
dere. 

LETTUCE, lactuca (Plin.) ; diminutive, 
lactucula (Suet.). 

LEVANT, oriens. 

LEVEE, salutatio matutina (or, from 
the contert, salutatio only) ; officium : when 
the levee was over, ubi salutatio defluxit. 

LEVEE, adj., planus; wequus, JN. pla 
nus et mquus; wquatus; libratus (Vitr.) 

LEVEL, s. ||A plain surface, equ 
um; equus et planus locus. || 4 me 
chanical instrument, libella, libra 
|| Equality, equalitas. 

LEVEL, v., equare: coequare: exe 
quare (to make even with the rest of th 
ground): complanare (to make flat by dig 
ging. &c.) : sternere (as the wind does the 
sea, poetically). To level mountains non- 
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tes..comquare ; montium juga fossuris 
complanare ; montes in planum ducere 
i. montem subvertere (Sall., Cat. 13, 
) ts not to be imitated] : to level the soil, so- 

lum exequare. 
LEVELLER, librator (Plin. Ep.). vi 
t- 


Levita. 

LEVITICAL, Leviticus 

LEVITY (of conduct), petulantia ; 
levitas. 


LEVY, s., delectus ; conquisitio mili- 
tum (by force). A strict levy is enjoined, 
acer delectus denunciatur: by a very strict 
ley to raise as many as thirty thousand 
men, intentissima coer ad trigin- 
ta millia peditum conficere. 

LEVY, v. || To raise troops, &c.,de- 
lectum habére; milites legere, re, 
conscribere ; milites contrahere (by force); 
mercede conducere milites ; milites pr 
quirere or conquirere et comparare; mil- 
itum conquisitionem habére (for pay). 
To levy an army, copias, exercitum mer- 
cede conducere ; copias, exercitum colli- 

re, conficere, comparare (to gather, 

ing together) : to levy corn, &c., frumen- 
tum, commeatum im : to lerya 
supply of provisions, enti vecturas 
imperare, describere (in a country) alicui: 
to levy contributions (in the states), civita- 
tibus pecuniarum summas im ; trib- 
uta indicere, imperare. || To tax pro- 
portionately, in omnes civitates pro 
portione pecunias describere. 

LEWD, libidinosus; furens in libidi- 
gem; salax; impudicus (of persons or 
things ; e. g., versus: the former only of 


persons). 

LEWDNESS, impetus ad venerem; 
libido. 

LEXICOGRAPHER, *lexicographus ; 
* lexici conditor or auctor. 

LEXICON, *lexicon (Asiixéy, list of 
names and words in alphabecical order) ; 
* sticon (a collection of words and 
names arranged according to their matter: 

dictionarium, barbarous ; of the Mid- 
Ages). A large, copious lexicon, * the- 
saurus verborum: @ small lexicon, * index 
verborum: to undertake a Latin lexicon, 
lexici Latini curam suscipere : to write or 
compile a lexicon, * lexicon condere, con- 
ficere: he is to me a living lexicon, mihi, 
quoties aliquid abditum quero, ille the- 
saurus est (Plin. Ep., 1, 22, 2). 

LIABLE, obnoxius : to be liable to any 
thing, alicui rei obnoxium esse. 

LIAR, homo mendax; mendax. Call 
me liar, if, &c., mentiar, si, &c.: @ liar 
ought to have a good memory, mendacem 
Memorem esse oportet (Quénz., 4, 2, 91; 
Appul., Apol., p. 318, 32). 

LIBATION, libatio ; libamen ; libamen- 


tum. 

LIBEL, s., libellus famosus; libellus ad 
infamiam alicujus editus. If it is verse, 
vid.Lampoon. To publish a libel against 
any body; vid. To LrBEeL. 

LIBEL, v., libellum ad infamiam alicu- 
jus edere (Suet.); aliquem scriptis proca- 
cibus diffamare (Tac.); carmen probro- 
sum facere in aliquem; malum carmen 
condere in aliquem (Hor. ; these two if the 
libel is in verse). 

LIBELLER, libelli famosi scriptor ; 
qui libellum (or -os) ad infamiam alicujus 
edit or edidit (after Suet.) ; maledicus con- 
viciator (foul-tongued > 

LIBELLOUS, *quod infamiam facit 
flagitiumve alteri (after Cic.); *in infami- 
am alicujus scriptus, editus, &c., famo- 
sus ; refertus contumeliis ; in cupiditatem 
alicujus factus (after Cic.) ; maledicus ; 
contumeliosus ; probrosus ; ignominio- 
sus; injuriosus. A libellous letter, litere 
in aliquem contumeliose; epistola plena 
omnium in aliquem probrorum. A libel- 
lous publication, libellus famosus ( Tac., 
Suet.). 

LIBERAL. || Bountiful, largus (that 
gives largely from his own property) ; lar- 
gitor (the largus, with a selfish or unworthy 
end in vvew) ; liberalis (the largus, when he 
gives from good motives and with a noble 
tad in view ; opposed to prodigus; vid. Cic., 











LIBR 
-, 2, 16,55) ; beneficus, benignus (the for- 
bs dig ion the latter, Aiud in dispo- 


sition, but frequently for beneficus; ef. Cic., 
iot., 9, 36). largus, beneticus, liberalis ; 
munificus ( makes to others 
without reckoning ona return). Jn. largus 
et liberalis ; liberalis et munificus; liber- 
li i >. 4 + . benefi- 


us fi 3 2 
cus liberalisque ; liberalissimus et benefi- 
centissimus. ot liberal, restrictus (Cic., 





liberal, 
pes fg money, liberalis pecunie : to be lib- 
eral with any thing, largam alicujus rei co- 
piam concedere: to be liberal from anoth- 
er n’s property, largiri ex or de alie- 
no: to be liberal in any thing, sumtibus 
non parcere in re: ta a liberal manner, 
large ; liberaliter. JN. large liberaliter- 
que; benigne ; munifice. JN. munifice et 
large : to be too liberal in praising any one, 
* preter modum aliquem laudare ; * nim- 
jum esse in alicujus laudibus; tribuere 
alicui landem immodicam (after Pseudo- 
Cic, ad Brut., 1, 15, med.) : to be too liber- 
al in decreetng honors, in decernendis ho- 
noribus nimium esse, et tamquam prodi- 
gum. || Generous, ingenuous, inge- 
nuus; liberalis: bonus. The liberal arts, 
&c., artes or doctrine ingenuz, liberales, 
bone. || Plentiful, amplus; largus; be- 


—_ (Hor.). 

IBERALITY. ||Bount rp iar lar- 
gitio (the former as property of the largus, 
the latter as that of the largitor; cf. Cic., 
De Or., 2, 25, 105) ; liberalitas : beneficen- 
tia: benignitas: munificentia [SyNn. in 
LIBERAL] ; jactura (connected with sacri- 
fices ; vid. Matthia, Cic., Manil., 23, 67). 
\| Prodigal, profuse bounty, etfusio 
(toward any one), in aliquem (Cic. Att., 7, 
3, 3, Ke.; also plural, Cic., Of, 2, 16, 56) : 
to waste one’s property by excessive liberali- 
ty, inconsulte largiendo patrimonium ef- 
fundere. || Generosity, noble dispo- 
sition, liberalitas; ingenium liberale 
(Ter.) ; mens liberalis (Cic.). 

LIBERALLY, large: liberaliter. Jn. 
large liberaliterque ; munitfice ; largiter ; 
cum maxima largitate (Cic.). To give 
liberaily, munifice et large dare. 

LIBERATE, liberare re, or a re ; exsol- 
vere re; eximere re, or ex or de re; le- 
vare re; extrahere ex re; eripere ex or 
are. To liberate from slavery, servitute 
liberare or excipere ; servitio eximere ; e 
servitute in libertatem restituere or vin- 
dicare. 

LIBERATED, particip. adj., liberatus ; 
liber; solutus. Jn. solutus ac liber. A 
iil Slave, manumissus, manumissa 
(that is no longer a slave) ; libertus, liber- 
ta (in respect of a former master) ; liberti- 
nus, libertina (in respect of condition: post- 
Augustan writers are not careful in distin- 
Suishing between libertus and libertinus, 
but this is not to be imitated). The condi- 
tion of a liberated person, libertinitas (Ju- 


“LIBERTIN 
LIBERTINE,-s. |] A freedman, lib- 
ertinus, &c. || A dissolute person, 
homo dissolutus ; homo libidinosus or in- 
temperans. 
LIBERTINE, adj., discolutus ; libidino- 
sus; intemperans. - Jn. libidinosus et in- 
temperans. 
LIBERTINISM, licentia morum ; vita 
issolutior. 
LIBERTY, libertas. Vid. FREEDOM. 
LIBIDINOUS, libidinosus; lascivus. 
LIBRARIAN, bibliothece custos or 
preefectus; qui bibliothecw priest; bib- 
liothecarius (Aurel. ap. Frontin. ad M. 
s., 4, 5); qui supra bibliothecam est 
(Vitr., 7, pref. 5); a bibliotheca (Inscr.). 
To be a librarian, bibliothece priesse ; 
supra bibliothecam esse : to be any one’s 
librarian, bibliothecam alicujus tractare ; 
esse a bibliothecA alicujus (Inscr.): the 
Office of a librarian, bibliothece cura. 
ete bibliotheca sas Larges or 
ce). A respectable, g ibrary, 
bona librorum copia ( poetically): a small 
library, bibliothecula (Symm. Ep., 4, 18): @ 
costly library, bibliotheca multorum num- 
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morum : io form a library, bibliothecam 
institucre: to are @ perfect library, bibli- 


presse ; bibli trac- 

tare: we sat down in the library of the Ly- 
ceum, in bibliothecé, que in Lyceo est, as- 
sedimus: to shut up one’s self in one’s li- 
brary, abdere se in bibliothecam. 

LIBRATE. Vid. Bavance, v. 

LIBRATION. Vid. BauaNce, s. . 

LICENSE. || Ezorbitant liberty, 
contempt of restraizt, licentia; li 
centia liberior or : tee nimis 
(Cic.). || Permission, licentia; veria- 
vid. Leave. 

LICENSE, auctoritatem alicui dare or 
tribuere. 


LICENTIATE, * licentiatus. 
LICENTIOUS, intem ; disso 
tus; effrenatus 7 5 ; las 


civus; petulans; effusus. 
LICENTIOUSLY, intemperanter ; ef- 
frenate ; effuse ; preter modum (ezcess- 


ively). 

LICENTIOUSNESS, immoderatio ; in 
temperantia ; effrenatio ; lascivia ; petu- 
lantia ; licentia ; animi effusio; gestientis 
animi elatio voluptaria (Cic., Fin., 3, 10, 


5). 
- LICK, lambere (to touch with the 


fastidii delicati (of a nice or pampered ap- 
petite) : not to be lickerish, nihil morari 
cup 
LICKERISHNESS, 2 cuppedia ; ligu- 
LICKEROUSNESS, § ritio; intem- 
perantia or intemperies gulz; also gula 


only. 

LICORICE, el¥cyrrhiza (Greck-Latin) ; 
Latin, radix dulcis (liquiritia, Veget.. De 
Re Vet.). 

LID, operculum ; eyelid, palpebra. 

LIE, s., mendacium lave thing ; op 
posed to verum): vanitas (falsehood, as a 
Property or state; opposed to veritas): @ 
white lie ( falsely so called), mendaciuncu- 
lum (opposed to mendacium magnum), 
mendaclum modestum (opposed to men- 
dacium impudens): ar unblushing lie, a 
bold lie, mendaciuin confidentissimum : to 
Jorge a lie, mendacium componere ( 
struere is rather poetic): to utter pure lies, 
mera mendacia fundere (comedy): to be- 
ware of telling a lie, sibi a mendacio tem- 
perare: to come of with a lic, mendacio 
defungi : to catch any one iu a lie, mani- 
festvu modo prehendere aliquem menda- 
cii ( Plaut., Bacch., 4, 4, 45); manifestum 
mendacii aliquem tenére (Plaut., Truc., 
1, 2, 30): to stand in a lie, stare a menda- 
cio contra veritatem (Cic., Inv. 1, 3, 4): 
to convict any body of a tis, menaae® aoe 
quem coarguere : to give any body the lie, 
falsi, or mendacii, aliqnem 


figur ; men- 
dacium dicere (to utter a rheries LB Aéyetr, 
generally ; but usually to an untruth 
unknowingly) ; ementiri (to invent or ut- 
ter in a lying manner, fe by an ac 
cusative or absolutely); falsa pro veris di- 
cere, falsa dicere (to say what is false as 
true ; to offend against truth, whether know- 
ingly or not); falsa fateri (to make a false 


confession) ; fallere atively, to de 
ceive): to lie not even tm jest, ne joco qui- 
dem mentiri: to lie as one pleases, liberc 


mendacio uti: can an honorable man lie? 
num eadit in bonum virum mentiri? he 
lies as often as he opens his mouth, totus ex 
mendaciis factus est or constat: he lied in 
that, hoc or in ed re a 
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LIF, v.; ie, t0 be situate, &c. || (A) 
In the narrower sense, to be laid or to 
have laid itself, properly and figura- 
tively, jacére (general term, but especially 
as opposed to standing, standing upright ; 
hence = to lie, with the idea of weakness) ; si- 
tum esse, positum esse (of things without 
life; to be situate, &c. [rarely jacere in this 
sense] ; also of persons buried) ; cubare (to 
lie resting, as opposed to moving one’s self, 
&c., always with the idea of having stretch- 
ed one’s self out at ease, whether real or ap- 
narent ; hence in prose only of living beings, 
whether they rest, sleep, take food, or are 
sick) ; recubare, recumbere (Lo be in a re- 
cumbent posture); accubare, accumbere 
(to lie at a place; or of several, to tie one 
with another any where, especially of reclin- 
ing at table): to lie at ur near a person or 
thing, jacére ad, &c.; adjacére alicui rei, 
or ad aliquem, or aliquid (of persons and 
things); appositum, applicatum esse ali- 
cui rei (¢o be laid on any thing ; of things): 
to lie upon any thing, alicui rei or in ali- 
quo loco incubare (to heave stretched one's 
self on any thing) : aliqua re inniti (¢o sup- 
port one’s self on any thing ; e. g., on the 
elhows ; of persons) situm, positum esse 
in aliqua re or in aliquo loco (to be laid 
upon any thing ; of things): to lie upon, 
superincubare (of persons; vid. above, cu- 
bare); superimpositum esse (to be laid 
upon ; of things); superstratum esse (to 
be strewed upon, of things; then, to have 
been thrown upon, of persons): to lie un- 
der, succubare (of persons) ; substratum 
esse (to be strewed under ; then, to be laid 
or thrown under ; of things and persons) : 
to lie in any thing, jacére in aliqua re 
(general term) ; positum esse in aliqua re 
(of things): to lie on the ground, humi ja- 
cére ; humi stratum jacére (of persons and 
things); humi cubare, in solo recubare 
(in rest or sleep ; of persons) ; prostratum 
esse, dirutum jacére (to be thrown down; 
of things) : to lie upon the face, in os pro- 
num jacére (general term); in faciem cu- 
bare (resting on a bed or couch; opposed 
to supinum cubare; i.e., to lie upon the 
back, Jur., 3, 280): to lie in bed, in lecto 
jacére or esse; jacére; cubare (general 
term, also as a sick person); lecto tenéri, 
affixum esse (to be obliged to keep one's 
bed) : to lie (sick) in bed on account of any 
thing, cubare ex (e. g., ex duritie alvi): to 
lie in (of child-bed), puerperio cubare: to 
lie in the arms of any one, herere in al- 
icujus complexu: to lie at the feet of any 
one, alicui ad pedes jacére, stratum esse, 
or stratum jacére (also as a suppliant) : to 
let lie, sinére (general term); non auterre 
(not to take away, not to do away, a thing) ; 
facere, ut aliquid jaceat (to cause any thing 
to lie; e. g., in aqua); aliquid abjicere, 
omittere, intermittere (/iguratively, to give 
up, leave off); abjicere et omittere (entire- 
ly); intermittere (for a time) : to lie a-bed, 
in lecto se continére (to remain in bed ; of 
persons) ; non surgere (not to rise ; of any 
one lying down) : to lie motionless or help- 
less, se erigere non posse: the snow still 
lies (nives non liquescunt): I have money 
lying idle, pecunia otiosa mihi jacet (not 
at interest, Pandect.): nummos numera- 
tos habeo (I have ready money, so as to be 
able to make payment when due). || (B) In 
a wider sense, (1) to have a certain po- 
sition, especially of places and countries, 
jacére (generally, of natural or artificial 
localities, but especially of alow situation) ; 
situm esse, positum esse (the former both 
of natural localities {vid. Cic., Verr., 4, 48, 
106, of a village) and of artificial ; positum 
esse, Only of artificial localities, especially of 
higher ones): to lie at or near a place, ali- 
quem locum adjacére; aliquem locum tan- 
gere, attingere, contingere (general term) ; 
alicui loco applicatum, appositum esse (to 
be built or placed upon any thing, only of 
artificial localities ; e. ¢, of a@ camp): to lie 
in a place, in aliquo loco jacére, situm 
esse, positum esse: to lie over against a 

lace, e regione or ex adverso alicujus 

oci jacere, situm esse: to lie on this side 

of a place, cis locum jacére : to lie toward 

a place, jacére, situm esse ad locum ver- 

sus (general term); prospicere locum, 

prospectum dare ad locuin (to look toward 

a@ place ; a @ room, &c.): to lie toward a 
44 
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quarter of the heavens, vergere, spectare 
in or ad, &c. (e. g., toward the north) ; in 
or ad septentriones: Aguitania lies in a 
northwest direction, Aquitania spectat in- 
ter occasum solis et septentriones: lying 
toward the north, toward the west, in sep- 
tentrionem versus, ad occidentem ver- 
sus: to lie higher, or above a place, jacére 
supra, &c.: to lie in a circle round a place, 
circa locum in orbem situm esse, locum 
ambire (e. g., of islands): to lie under a 
place, alicui loco subjacére, subjectum 
esse ; jacére sub aliquo loco: to lie close 
under a mountain, jacére sub radicibus 
montis : to lie before a place, jacére, situm 
esse ante locum: to lie near, non procul 
abesse; propinquum esse: to lie far apart, 
magno locorum intervallo disjunctum 
esse: to lie at an equal distance apart, pari 
intervallo distare: the eyes lie deep, oculi 
introrsus retracti sunt. (2) To be a 
long time in a place or state (of 
persons), versari, commorari, esse (gen- 
eral term, to tarry in a place) ; in preesidio 
esse or collocatum esse (of a garrison) ; 
jacére, sedére (to stay, abide any where, 
with the idea of inactive rest, as opposed to 
acting, like Greek xeioQat): to lie before a 
town, ad urbem sedére (to lie inactive be- 
fore tt): to lie in quarters any where, sta- 
tiva habére aliquo loco: to lie encamped, 
in castris esse. (3) Fria. To have a 
foundation in, to depend upon, 
consist with, situm esse in aliquo or in 
aliqua re (to depend upon) ; versari in ali- 
qua re (to turn upon); cerni in aliqua re 
(to show itself in); niti (in) aliqua re (to 
have its chief support in): it lies with us, 
with circumstances, situm est in nobis, in 
temporibus: as much as lies in me, quan- 
tum in me situm est; pro viribus; ut po- 
tero: [> not pro parte virili: the fault 
lies with him, is est in culpa; culpa est 
penes eum (comedy) : in what lies the hin- 
derance? quid impedit? the reason lies in 
this, that, &c., causa est in eo, quod, &c., 
the difference lies in this, that, &c., discri- 
men versatur, cernitur in eo, quod, &c.: 
it lay not in the character of the king to, 
&c., rex non is erat qui (with a subjunc- 
tive). 

LIEGE. Vid. SovERFIGN, SUBJEcT. 

LIEUTENANCY, *locus or munus le- 
gati (deputy) or subcenturionis (in the 
a 


rmy). f 

LIEUTENANT, legatus (deputy, assist- 
ant officer); *subcenturio (in the army, 
after Liv., 8, 8): to be any body's licuten- 
ant, legatum esse alicui: [og not alicu- 
jus; but, e. g., Cesaris legatus, in apposi- 
tion to a person’s name, is correct, 

LIFE. || As @ state; opposed to death, 
vita (Greek, Bios, gencral term ; opposed to 
mors); anima, spiritus (breath of life); 
salus (existence from moment to moment ; 
opposed to interitus, exitium); caput (the 
head, as seat of life); lux, hve lux (the 
light of day: [23> vite lux is without good 
authority ; vid. commentators on Cic., Cat., 
1, 6,15). Physical life, vita, que corpore 
et spiritu continetur: in my life, in vita 
mea; dum vivo; me vivo: to have life, 
vivere; vitam hab6ére; in vita esse; vita 
or hac luce frui (to enjoy life): to receive 
life, nasci; in lucem edi: to receive new 
life and strength, reviviscere et recreuri : 
to lose life, vitam amittere, perdere; in- 
tertici, necari (to be killed); necari (with 
violence): to come to life again, revivis- 
cere: to destroy one’s own life, mortem 
sibi consciscere; manus sibi or vim vitwz 
sue inferre; manus sibi atterre (J the 
following phrases are unusual and rather 
poetical: manu vitam sibi exhaurire; oc- 
cupare diem fati; occupare manu mor- 
tem; finem vitw sibi ponere, &c.: aroid 
se interficere) : to take away the life of any 
one, vitam alicui auferre, adimere, eri- 
pere; aliquem vita or hac luce privare; 
alicui vim afterre; (more rarely) wliquem 
vita expellere: to seek the life of any one, 
alicujus vite or capiti insidiari; alicujus 
vitum appetere (ferro atque manibus) ; 
necem or interitum alicui parare: to de- 
spair of the life of any one, * wgri salutem 
desperare (as a physician ; vegrisalus, Cic., 
De N. D., 3, 38, 91): to give one nis life, 
vitam alicui dare (general term, also of a 
physician ; vid. Plin., 2, 20, 8); vitam ali- 
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cui concedere, alicui mortem remittere 
usuram lucis alieui dare (to @ person con- 
demned to death); alicujus vite parcere, 
consulere (to spare the léfe); aliquem pro- 
creare (to beget) ; aliquem parére (to bring 
forth): your letter has given me a little life 
again ( figuratively), literes tues me solli- 
citum aliquid levarunt (after Cic., Att., 4, 
7,1; but literee tue mihi quiddam quasi 
animule restillarunt ts only conjecture in 
Cic., Att., 4,7, 1): to call into life, gignere, 
procreare (to beget); facere, eflicere (to 
make, effect; of things): to preserve one’s 
life, aliquem conservare: to owe one’s life 
to another, natum esse aliquo (to be begot- 
ten); alicui salutem debére, alicujus bene- 
ficio vivere (to owe one’s deliverance or 
preservation) : to pray for one’s life, mor- 
tem deprecari: to pray for the life of an- 
other, alicujus vitam deprecari ab aliquo: 
to come off with one’s life, salvum, incolu- 
mem evadere: my life ts in danger, I run 
the risk of my life, in vite periculum ad- 
dictus sum; caput agitur. || Jn respect 
of the manner how or where one 
lives, vita: victus (in respect of domestic 
management, so *hat when vita and victus 
occur near each other, vita refers to the pub- 
lic and victus to the private life; e. g., 
Nep., Alcib., 1,3; non minus in vita, qaam 
in victu splendidus erat): in public life, 
in republicd gerenda: common life, vita 
guotidiana: in common life, in vite con- 
suetudine ; vulgo (commonly): the lan- 
guage of common life, genus sermonis usi- 
tatum: to use the language of common life, 
verbis quotidianis uti: to lead a certain 
life, vivere (with an adverb) ; vitam agere 
(with an adjective; (23g>> but not vitam 
ducere; i. e., to drag on life); e. g., to 
lead a happy life, vivere feliciter, beate; 
vitam felicem agere: to lead a poor life, 
vitam tolerare inopem. || In respect 
of the time during which one lives, 
vita; tas: to devote one’s life to studies, 
omnem suam vitam consumere in studiis: 
to devote one’s life to the investigation of a 
thing, xtatem agere in querendé aliquaé 
re: to pass the rest of one's life in rettre- 
ment, quod reliquum est vite in otio de- 
gere: he has often in his life destroyed an 
innocent citizen by false witness, swepe in 
vetate sud perdidit civem innocentem fal- 
so testimonio. || In respect of time 
and action; to describe the life of any 
one, alicujus vite imaginem exprimere: 
to review one’s life, * vite memoriam re- 
colere ; preteriti temporis spatium respi- 
cere (ef. Cic., Arch. 1, 1). || Reality, 
original, verum: to draw one to the life, 
ad verum ({-3F° not ad vivum) expri- 
mere: alicujus similitudinem effingere ex 
vero (Plin. Ep., 4, 28, extr.): to represent 
one to the life, effingere alicujus imaginem 
dicendo (Quint. 6, 1, 8): to describe or 
paint any thing to the life, aliquid sic ex- 
ponere quasi agatur res, non quasi narre- 
tur (Cic.); aliquid ita ostendere, ut non 
clarius futurum sit spectantibus (Quint. 
of a battle), || That which is as dear 
to usas our life; e.g, my life! mea 
vita! mea lux! you are my life, certe tu 
vita es mihi (comedy). || PHRASEs, (a) 
Course of life, vite (or vivendi) cursus, 
curriculum (the period or space of lif:); 
vivendi or vitw via (way of life): to choose 
our course of life, deligere quam viam vi- 
vendi ingressuri simus: to enter upon, 
walk in a right course of life, rectam vitaa 
viam sequi : to finish or complete the course 
of life, vites cursum or vivendi curriculum 
conficere, (b) Plan of life, vitw or viven- 
di consilium ; vite institutum ; vite prop- 
ositum; vitw ratio et institutio; vita: to 
sketch out a plan of life, vivendi consilium 
(or, simply, vitam) constituere: to change 
one’s plan of life, institutorum mutatio- 
nem facere; vitw propositum mutare. (¢) 
Rule of life, vitee, vivendi, or (in respect 
of conduct) agendi preeceptum; vite lex; 
lex qua vivamus: vite ratio (plural, vi- 
tw rationes): to draw up rules of life for 
one's sclf, vite rationes suscipere : to give 
rules of life to any one, vivendi precepta 
alicui dare: to reccive or learn rules of life 
from any one, agendi precepta ab aliquo 
accipere. (da) Weariness of life, vivendi 
or vitw satietas (a being satisfied with life); 
vite odium (distaste for life; opposed ta 
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vite amor): mth sangsoo ace 


po Ain peli ag sb re Rigg vite consastied 
| Mode of living, rete, vita ; 
A bad, shame- 


| Liveliness, ot teh Poker St. alacri- 
tas (liveliness); spiritus (enlivening spirit) : 

spirit axd life of an orator, calor et vehe- 
mentia dicentis: there is no life here, om- 
nia hic jacent, languent. 

LIFE-GUARD, corporis custodes (gen- 
eral poaechd ; delecta manus, or ere 
que alicujus (e. g., principis) corpus do- 
mumque custodit (vid. Cic., Mil., 2, 67); 
evocati, qui excubias circa principis cubie- 
ulum vice militum agunt (consisting of 
Citizens, Suet., Gall, 10); stipatores corpo- 
ris, or simply stipatores (under the later 
emperors, protectores); satellites (when 
considered as those who executed com- 
mands ; vid. Cic, Rull, 2, 13, 32, stipa- 
tores corporis constituit mene minis- 
tros et satellites potestatis) ; cohors pre | 
toria (in the time of the republic, ors 
imperatoris, quam delectam manum pre- 
sidii causa circa se habet, Liv., 2, 20: un- 
der the emperors there 
more) cohortes pretoriani, which formed 
the standing army of the emperors, like the 
Turkish janizarics, called also milites pre- 
toriani; regia cohors; regia cohors cus- 
todesque corporis ; scholares, ale scho- 
lares (under the later emperors, the ho use- 
hold troops). To take a lifeguard, = 
tionem militum sibi assumere ; corpus 
matis circumsepire : to havea iene: 
delectam nianum presidii, or custodia, 
causa circa se habere: to have a life- 
@uard of 260 cavalry, ducentos equites 
ad custodiam corporis habére. 

LIFE-GUARDSMAN, corporis custos, 
or stipator, satelles; miles pretorianus. 
Vid. Lire-cuarp. 

LIFELESS. || Naturally without 
life, inanimus, inanimatus (opposed to 
later forms areinanimis, in- 


su carens (eithout life and feeling): to 
de lifeless, inanimum esse; vita carére. 
|| Tkat has lost life, pitearsarrat Ras 
animis; exanimatus; exsanguis (without 
blood, dead): mortuus, exstinctus (dead): 
almost lifeless, exstincto or mortuo similis 


rite ower or vigor, exsanguis 
, of a ie of © 
LIFETIME. Vid. Lire. 

LIFT, t., tollere: extollere: attollere. 
To lift up, erigere, levare, allevare, suble- 
vare (to raise from the ground) ; excitare 
(to réiseihad inhdch bad bank: as, ‘the head): 
to lift up one’s self, se erigere ; surgere ; 

assurgere (to stan up, rise) : to ‘lift up any 
one with the hand, manu allevare aliquem: 
to lift piers hands, manus tollere: to lift 
up the hands to heaven, tendere manus, or 
manus supplices ad coelum: to lift up 
hands against any one, manus tentare in 
aliquem or alicui (with hostile - 
to lift up the eyes, oculos erigere, tollere; 
to any thing, suspicere aliquid: figura- 
tively, to lift up one’s heart or soul to God, 
*animum convertere ad cogitationem Dei: 
to lift up the thoughts to things above, * ani- 
mum ad ccelestia tollere: to lift up the 
voice, vocem intendere (opposed to vocem 
remittere). 

LIFT, s., use the verb; e. g., to give a 

ft; i.e. To Lrrr. 

LIGAMENT, zu Bandage, fascia; 

LIGATURE. diminutirely, fasciola: 
ligamentum ad vulnus os oz? 
put on a ligature, 


| Any thing that Sted ds, og 


|| Any shining sub- 
etance, and the brightness produced by 
%, especially and usually daylight, lu- 
men, lux (lumen is the cause of light, that 





Rhepies 
ht, @ luminous body ; lux, 


Smapereed fia lumen so far as it gives 
light to the earth, \ux so far as it is @ lu- 
minous or bright body). 


lux diurna ner eg 6, 648), or usu- 
p Ang with the light, cur prima 





Jest): not to come to light, lacem non as- 
picere, publico carére (not to go out; of 


erly, to remain hidden ; of thing 
or draw to the light (of day), supra ship 
educere (from subterraneous 


or famous), in lucem vocare e ten- 
ebris (persons) ; illustrare et excitare 
(things ; e. g., philosophiam): to bring a 
thing again to light, aliquid in lucem re- 
vocare (e. g., veteres scriptores): to give 
light to a thing, lumina immittere alicui 
rei ( properly, e. g., to @ house); alicui rei 
lucem afferre ; aliquid illustrare, expla- 
nare ( , to make clear): to give 
tight (explanation) to @ person in any 
thing, docére aliquem aliquid, edocére 
aliquem aliquid, or de re (by teaching) ; 
explicare alicui aliquid (by explanation) : 
to hed light upon a thing ( figuraticely), 
illustrare aliquid; lucem or lumen alicui 
rei afferre ([3>° not affundere): a room 
has light, cubiculum illustre est: 
— the light to any one, alicujus clo 
officere ( not stmply ali 
cal offictre); alicujus luminibus obstru 
cas to ner in the abe alicui officere 


figurati 
sires 
to be a hinderance to any one, without the 
idea of hostility): to stand in one’s own 
light , Sibi, or utilitati sue, 
or commodis suis male consulere ; sibi 
age to place or set any thing in a good 

light, aliquid in bono lu- 
patie collocare ( properly, e. g., a painting ; 
tabulas bene 


pictas collocare ar? lu- 


dare, ae ¢ egiratiaale: to represent on 
the favorable side) : to place or represent in 
an odious light, aliquem in invidiam ad- 
ducere; aliquem deformare: to set any 
thing in a false light, aliquid fallaci judi- 
cio vidére: to look at any thing in the 
light, aliquid ad lucem spectare ( proper- 
ly, to hold against the light yaad look at) ; 
vidére etiam atque etiam et considerare 
Siguratively, to consider accurately): if 
you look at it in the right light, si vis ve- 
ram rationem exsequi (figuratively, Ter., 
Hec., 3, 1, 26). ae a Sethe, Begs 
posed to shade, lumen (opposed to um- 
bra; e. g., in picturé lumen non alia res 
Magis quam umbra commendat, Cie.): 
ta observe light and shade, }amen et um- 
bras custodire : light and shade set off a pic- 
ture, amen et umbra commendant pictu- 
ram. || That which is made or used 
or the purpose of giving mS 
lumen (general term); lucerna ( 
of a lamp); candéla ‘of wax or wallow’): ; 
cereus (a4 war taper); sebaceus (a einlg 
candle, Appul., Met., 4, p. 151, 18, Elm., 
Pp. 281, Oud.): to py lt a light, tain: 
querere : to bring a light, lumen afferre: 





LIGH 


ight will go out, lacerna me deseri 
(€. gy Syren, 4 Cic., Att., 7, 7, extr.): 
ht is going out, candéla consumta 
exstringitur: lights in the streets, pernoc- 


pres: albidus 
pared. of color); candidus (daz 


LIGHT, a, oppose> to heavy, grave, 
&c. {| (A) Prop., not somes levis (op- 
posed to gravis): a@ light den, onus 
leve : light armor, armatura levis: a light 
weight, pondus leve (general term); pon- 
dus vulgari levius ( than usual). 
|| (B) Fie. GQ) not heavy, of substance or 

strength ; (a) in tts component parts, levis: 
a little wine, vinum leve: —— cibus 
levis (that gives slight n 1) = ci- 

bus facilis ad concoquendum (easy of di- 
gestion): a light garment, vestis tenuis : 
a light soil, potat 4 tenue. (6) Trifling, 
inconsiderdbie, levis (opposed to gravis); 
parvus (opposed to magnus): to hare ¢ 
light complaint, leviter egrotare: ligh- 
pain, dolor levis, parvus. (2) That roa 
nothing heavy on it; (a) light-arm- 
ed, levis armature iste so also with 
Cesar, who never, as Livy and later writers 
do, uses simply levis in this sense : the light 
caralry, equites levis armature [only in 

and later writers, milites leves}); ve- 
lites (as a division of the Roman army be- 
fore the time of the republic, called rorarii 
These troops were divided into jaculatores, 
javelin-men, sazittarii, archers, and fundi- 
tores, slingers, to whom belonged the feren- 
tarii, armed with round pebbles or leaden 


rer at rp armature). @ Lightly 
clothe ightly loaded, expeditus 
(not encumbered 


xpeditus. Hence, (c) not 
unwteldy or piets ait Sleet, ve 
lox (opposed.to tardus 


write a ight hand, * manu veloci scribere: 
to paint with a light pencil, manu veloci 
pingere. (d@) Not oppressed with 
cares, curis vacuus; curis liber solutus- 
que (e. g., animus): 

lighter, animum reci} 

heart lighter, aliquem tation or curis 
levare. (€) Easy, that demands lit. 
tle pains or Ke Sided facilis Fie 
to difficilis); solutus, expeditus (not 

plexed ; opposed to impeditus). In. fanilis 
et expeditus ; solutus nogotl (opoe solu- 


expeditus : 

gotii; id nihil habet Gogotie an 

ll Trifling, gay, ningret 
things: D~ 


levis (ight-minded ; 
verecundus (not modest ; also of things 
e€. g., verba); lascivus (full of play, espe. 
cially in love: first in the Sileer Age in 
prbegees of persons and things): 


lustrat : to be lighted by the sun, sole illus- 

trem esse: See wee Pe 

noctantia lumina accendere (of the ordé- 
44] 


LG 


nary lighting of the streets ; after Ammian., 
14, 1): lumina suspendere funalibus or- 
dine ductis (to make an illumination with 
lights hung in rows on ropes, Claudian, 
De Nupt. Honor. et Mar., 206); accensas 
lucernas in fenestris ponere (to make an 
illumination with lights in the windows of 
the houses, Schol. Pers., Sat. 5, 180): a 
tower is lighted by night, turris collucet 

r noctem crebris luminibus (Tac., Hist., 
38, 1): the field of Mars lighted by torch- 
es, collucentes per campum Martis faces 
Tac., Ann., 3, 4,1): to light up; i.e., to 
kindle, accendere, incendere, succendere 
(properly and figuratively); inflammare 
(to set on fire). 

LIGHT UPON, v. || To fall upon 
by chance, oftendere aliquem or aliquid, 
incidere in aliquem; aliquem, or aliquid 
invenire, 07 reperire (to find). || T'o set- 
tle wpon, insidére (e. g., arbori). 

LIGHTEN, v., inTR., fulgurare ; fulge- 
re (properly and figuratively) ; micare, 
eplendére (figuratively, to sparkle, glit- 
ter). The swords lightened, micantes ful- 
sére gladii: he seemed not to speak, but to 
thunder and lighten, non loqui et orare sed 
fulgurare ac tonare videbatur: the eyes 
lighten, oculi scintillant. 

LIGHTEN, v., TR. || To give light 
[vid. Lieut, v.]. || To make less 
heavy, levare alicui aliquid or aliquem 
re: figuratively, to lighten grief, &c.; vid. 
ALLEVIATE. 

LIGHTER, s., actuaria (with or without 
navis) ; actuarium (sc. navigium) ; actua- 
riolum. 

LIGHT-FINGERED. Vid. Turevisu. 

LIGHT-FOOTED, levipes ; pernix ; ce- 


ler. 
LIGHT-HEADED. Vid. DeEuirrovs, 


Gippy. 

LIGHT-HEARTED. Vid.CHEERFUL, 
MeErry. 

LIGHT-HOUSE, pharus (@apos: ef. 
Suet., Calig., 46; turris, ex qua, ut ex 
Pharo, noctibus ad regendos navium cur- 
sus ignes emicarent): turris prelucendi 
navibus nocturna suggerens ministeria 
(Ammian., 22, 16) is an affected expression. 

LIGHTLY. || Not heavily, leviter 
(e. g.,cadere). {| Fra. (1) Slightly, levi- 
ter (e. g., lightly wounded) ; leviter sauci- 
us or vulneratus. To regard any thing 
lightly, aliquid leve habére, aliquid in levi 
habére (to consider as trifling ; the latter 
is more distinct, and although only in Tac., 
Ann., 3, 54, 4, and Hist., 2, 21, 2, certainly 
classical); aliquid negligere (not to re- 
ard): to esteem lightly, parvi ducere; ni- 
hil curare. || Not clumsily or awk- 
wardly, velociter. To dance lightly,mem- 
bra molliter movére (Hor., Sat., 1, 9, 25). 

LIGHTNESS. || In respect of weight, 
levitas. || In respect of motion, agility, 
levitas [vid., also, AG1LITY]. || In respect 
of conduct, &c., levity, levitas; vid., also 
LeEvity, FICKLENEsS. 

LIGHTNING, fulgur (dorpani, sheet- 
lightning ; for which we sometimes find ful- 
gores, but never the singular fulgor. Ful- 
gur must be distinguished from fulgetrum 
er fulgetra=repeated flashes of lightning): 
fulmen (xepauvés, forked lightning ; a 
thunder-bolt; for which we find also fulmi- 
nis jactus or ictus; hence, also, figurative- 
ly, i. q., destructive power; e. g., fortune 
fulmen): to hurl or cast forth lightning, 
fulmen emittere, jacere : to be struck with 
lightning, fulmine ici or percuti; de colo 
tangi or percuti; e coelo ici: struck with 
lightning, fulmine ictus, &c., fulminatus 
(also, figuratively, as if struck by light- 
ning, Petron., 80, 7): to be set on fire by 
lightning, deflagrare ictu fulminis: to be 
killed by lightning, fulmine exanimari: 
the lightning struck in the towers, turres 
fulmine percusse sunt: the lightning 
touched his litter, lecticam ejus fulgor pre- 
strinxit: concerning lightning, fulguralis 
(e. g., books, &c.) : belonging to enining, 
fulmineus (poetically): as quick as light- 
ning, celerrime ; cum maxima celeritate. 
|| Fic. Of oratory, verborum fulmina; ora- 
tio fulgurans ac tonans (after Quint., 2, 
16, 19). 

LIGHTS; i.e., lungs of animals, pul- 
mo, also plural, pulmones,. 

aise’ fig Vid. Luminous, Gay. 





LIKE 


LIGNEOUS, ligneus; lignosus, Plin. 

LIKE, adj. || Resembling, similis, 
consimilis, assimilis ; opposed to dissimilis 
(with the genitive and dative, whether of 
internal or external resemblance ; but with 
reference to internal resemblance, the geni- 
tive is most common; vid. Zumpt, § 411): 
geminus (extremely like, quite a match). 
JN. similis et geminus: more like, propior 
(that comes nearer): very like, proximus 
(e. g.. Deo proximus) ; exactly like, gemi- 
nus et simillimus (in a thing, aliqua re) ; 
simillimus et maxime geminus: not like 
[vid. UNLIKE]: to be like, similem esse 
(with a genitive or dative ; vid. above) ; ad 
similitudinem alicujus rei accidere (to 
come near ; of things; for which we find, 
also, prope, propius (nearer), and proxi- 
me (nearest) accedere ad aliquid (gener- 
ally); facie alicujus similem esse, os vul- 
tumque alicujus referre (in features, &¢.); 
mores alicujus referre (tn character): to 
make or render like, ad similitudinem rei 
fingere, effingere aliquid ; assimilare ali- 
quid in speciem alicujus rei (Tac., Germ., 
9, 4) : to become like a person in any respect, 
ex aliqua re similitudinem speciemque al- 
icujus gerere: he looks very like his father, 
mira similitudine totum patrem exscrip- 
sit: as like as two peas, non ovum tam si- 
mile ovo, quam hic illi est (vid. Quint., 5, 
11, 30) ; or, ex puteo similior nunquam po- 
test aqua aque sumi, quam hic est atque 
iste (Plaut., Mil., 2, 6,70) ; or, neque aqua 
aque, lac est lacti usquam similius, quam 
hic illius, est, ileque hujus (Plaut., Men., 
5, 9, 30) : he ts no longer like himself, pror- 
sus alius factus est ac fuit antea: that is 
like him, hoc dignum est illo, non abhorret 
ab ejus ingenio, non alienum est ab ejus 
moribus, ||E qual (vid. Equa}. ||Like- 
ly, vid. LIKELY. 

LIKE, s., par: to give like for like, par 
pari referre ; reddere, referre ; exsolvere 
vicem or vices: one who has not his like, 
cui nullum invenias parem; (vir) incom- 
parabilis (Plin.). 

LIKE, adv. || In the same manner 
as, ut: sicut: velut [SyN. in As]. To be- 
have like a man, se virum prebére: vi- 
rum inter viros esse (Cic.): to quit them- 
selves like men, strenue pugnare: to bear 
pain like a man, dolorem ferre, ut vir (like 
a brave man). || Probably, vid. In “he 
was like to have been (drowned,” &c.), which 
Middleton uses without hesitation, turn it 

“he was nearly,” &c. Vid. NEARLY. 

LIKE, v. || Tr. Have a liking for, 
amare: diligere: amplecti [vid. Fonp}. 
|| IntR., libet or collibet alicui (one has a 
desire or inclination): placet alicui (it 
pleases, one finds it good): juvat aliquem 
(it delights ; all sometimes followed by an 
infinitive, placet also by ut): I liked it, 
mihi libitum, o7 collibitum, or placitum 
est: as much as one likes, quantum juvat, 
libet, libuerit, collibuerit : to do as any one 
likes, animo suo morem gerere: if you (J, 
he, &c.) likes, si placet, libet, commodum 
est; quum, or quando, or dum commo- 
dum est: as you like, ut placet, libet, com- 
modum est: if you like, quod commodo 
tuo fiat; nisi tibi molestum est: we may 
believe tt or not, as we like, quam vera (res) 
sit, communis existimatio est (Liv.). 

LIKELIHOOD, s., verisimilitudo; si- 
militudo veri; probabilitas: in all likeli- 
hood, probabiliter (verisimiliter, Appul.). 

LIKELY, verisimilis ; veri, or (more rare- 
ly) vero, similis ; probabilis. JN. veri sim- 
ilis et probabilis. 

LIKE-MINDED, concors (of one and the 
same disposition and manner of thinking ; 
unanimous : [3° in prose, only in Liv., 7, 
21): consentiens (according in judgment 
and views) : to be like-minded, concordare ; 
consentire inter se (of several) : to be like- 
minded with any body, consentire cum al- 
iquo (opposed to dissentire or dissidére 
cum aliquo). 

LIKEN, aliquid alicui rei assimilare, or 
comparare. 

LIKENESS. || Resemblance, simili- 
tudo: convenientia, congruentia (so far 
as the likeness depends on a due proportion 
of parts, Plin, Ep., 2, 5,11): analogia (like- 
ness of words and ideas, translated in Cic., 
De Univ., 4, by proportio ; ¢f. Quint., 1, 6, 
3): congruentia morum (agreement in 





LIM1 


manners, in character, Suet., Oth.,2). Like- 
ness in name, nominis vicinitas (Plin., 21, 
18, 69) : to bear a likeness to any body or any 
thing, similitudinem habére cum aliqua 
(aliqua re) ; similitudo mihi est cum ali 

quo : they bear a mutual likeness, est simili 

tudo inter aliquos. ||Image, that which 
resembles, imago, effigies, simulacrum 
[Syn. tz IMAGE, properly] ; vera imago or 
effigies (a true likeness). My likeness, mei 
similis species: to taxe a likeness of any 
body, effingere oris lineamenta: to take a 
striking likeness, veram alicujus imagi- 
nem reddere: she called him the exact like- 
ness of his father, veram paterni oris effi- 
giem appellabat: the daughter was, in 
character and appearance, the exact likeness 
of her father, filia non minus mores ejus, 
quam os vultumque referebat, totumaue 
patrem mira similitudine exscripserat, 

LIKEWISE, item, itidem (where the 
same property ts attributed to different sub- 
jects = even so): idem, et (where differ- 
ent properties are attributed to one subject 
or object). Casar drew up his troops in or 
der of battle; the enemy likewise; Cesar 
aciem instruxit; hostes item: Cesar drew 
up the troops in order of battle; he likewise 
commanded ; Cesar aciem instruxit; idem 
jussit; or (Cesar) aciem instruxit et jus- 
sit. Vid. more under Aso. 

LIKING, libido (without rational consid- 
eration) : arbitrium (judgment) : volun- 
tas (wish, will). According to liking, ad 
libidinem ; ex libidine ; ut libido fert; ut 
libet : after my liking, ad arbitrium nos- 
trum libidinemque; meo arbitratu: to do 
any thing out of mere liking, libidinose al- 
iquid facere: to find a liking (pleasure) 
in any thing, libidinem habére in re (Sall., 
Cat., 7, 4): to leave a thing to any one’s 
liking, alicui or alicujus arbitrio permit- 
tere aliquid. 

LILAC (a plant), syringa vulgaris (Lin 


n@us). 

LILIACEOUS (liliaceus, Pallad.) ; lili- 
orum, genitive plural. 

LILY, lilium. The blue lily, iris, iridis 
(Linn.): the white lily, lilium album; lili- 
um candidum: the red lily, lilium purpu- 
reum, rubens: a bed of lilies, liliétum: 
white as a lily, candidus. 

LIMB, membrum : pars corporis (any 
part of the body) : artus (properly, a joint, 
or a single part of a large member ; hence 
any member joined to the trunk ; i.e., strict- 
ly speaking, alimb. {> The singular is 
not found in good prose; it occurs first in 
the later poets of the Silver Age ; plural, ar- 
tus, the limbs). I tremble in every limb, 
omnibus artubus contremisco (Cic.): @ 
limb of the law, homo forensis (Cic.). 

LIMBECK, *alembicum. 

LIMBER, flexilis ; flexibilis ; lentus. 

LIMBO, limbus patrum (ecclesiastical). 
Vid. Prison. 

LIME, s. (a kind of earth), calx. Quick- 
lime, calx viva: slacked lime, calx exstine- 
ta or macerata: to slack lime, calcem ex- 
stinguere or macerare: to mix lime, cal 
cem temperare: to burn lime, calcem co 
quere. 

LIME, s. (a viscous substance), viscus : 
viscum. 

LIME, s. (a tree), tilia. Of the wood of 
the lime-tree, tiliagineus (Col.) ; tiliaceus 
(Capitolin.) ; tiliaris (Cal. Aur.). 

LIME, v. (to smear with bird-lime), visco 
oblinere or inungere. A limed twig, vir- 
ga viscata (Varr., R. R., 3, 7,7; Ov., Met, 
15, 474) ; calamus aucupatorius (Mart., 14, 
218, title): to set limed twigs, virgis visca- 
tis, or calamis fallere volucres or alites. 

LIME-BURNER, calcarius (Cato). 

LIME-KILN, fornax calcaria; or sim 
ply calcaria. 

LIMESTONE, lapis calcarius ; gleba 
calcis (a piece of lime). 

LIMIT, s., finis (boundary as a. circum- 
scribing line, réXos): terminus (stone set 
up to mark a boundary, réppa): limes 
(ridge, to mark a boundary, épos). IN. 
fines et termini; fines et quasi termini 
(never in the reversed order): confintum 
(common boundary of two properties, &c.): 
modus (degree, limit not to be exceeded , 
figuratively): cancelli (barrier ; figura- 
tively, limit not to be exceeded). To placs 
limits, terminare (properly and (gurative 


LINE 
(properly) : terminis or can- 
Sie covamsaatbere Chseratieety: fines 
terminare or constituere ; pedir Gow oe. 
terminos, or modum, ponere alicui rei 
and figuratively). To mark out 


po fbi 


tts, coercére, Gores or constringere 
aliquem: to be confined within limits of 
One's own, and those narrow enough, suis 
finibus, exiguis continéri: to burst 
through the limits and restraints of shame, 

pudoris et officia perfringere 


LIMIT, v., terminare ; terminis (or can- 
finire, definire; ter- 


st circumscribere (as it were, to sur- 
with limits or boundaries): finire, 
definire, includere finibus (to keep within 
certain limits): coercére (to keep within 
bounds, to hold in) ; circumcidere (to make 
less, diminish ; e. g., sumbis impensam fu- 
neri). To limit magistrates, magistratus 
finire : to limit any thing within its bounds, 
anquid intra terminos coercére : to be lim- 
tted to one’s narrow bounds, suis finibus 
exiguis continéri: to limit a thing within 
a narrow circle, in exiguum ey ea 
ee €. g., friendship, Cic., Of., 1, 

7, 53, Beier.) : to limit a speaker, oratorem 
- exiguum’. compellere (Cic., De 
Or., 3, 19, 70) ; pag pian ar pha re an- 
gustias compellere (opposed to oratio ex- 
oe en ree ee duties 
of a school, * intra muneris scholastici an- 
gustias coactum esse: to be limited by 
shortness of time, temporis angustiis inclu- 
di: to limit one’s self, certos fines termi- 
nosque constituere sibi, extra quos egre- 
di non possis : to limit one’s self to any 
thing, se continére re or in re (of things 
and persons): to be limited, ceterarum re- 
rum cancellis circumscriptum esse._ 


LIMITED, ery 


1}. circumcisus 


so limited, pyar a Tift of 
man? quid tamc tam breve, 
quam hominis vita longissima? (Plin. Ep., 
hy fy LE); 

LIMNER. Vid. Parnrer. 

LIMP, adj., flexibilis: lentus: mollis. 
LIMP, v., claudicare (Cic., properly) : 
claudere (Cic., figuratively. Apparently, 

claudére, Cic. ; -ére, Sail., Gell). 

LIMPID, liquidus : limpidus (in poetry 
and later prose) : lucidus (post-Augustan) ; 
amnis (Quint.): (splendidus (Hor.), per- 
lucidus (Ov.), belong to poetry. 

LIMPIDNESS, limpitudo (rregularly 
formed from limpidus, Plin.). [=> Use 
the adjective. 

LIMY, viscosus (properly, Prudent. ; 
figuratively, Pallad.) ; glutinosus (Col). 

LINCH-PIN, * axis is (or rote) fibula. 

LINDEN-TREE, tilia. 

LINE, s. |] Extension in length, 
linea (general term); Yineamentum (as 
supposed extension ; also as a stroke made, 
Petron., 79,4; but nowhere in Cicero, who 
uses it always in the sense of a geometrical 
sine, or a lineament of the countenance). A 
broad line, limes (a stripe, as Plin., 37, 10, 
69; nigram materiam [gemm# Veienta- 
ne] distinguit limes albus, a broad white 
stne: astraight line, linea recta: a curved 
line, linea curva: a@ parallel line, parallel- 
os linea (Vitr., 5, 6); in or after a line, ad 
fineam: to draw a line, lineam ducere; 
with any thing, aliqua re or ex aliqua re 
(e. g., with a color, colore or ex cotore; 
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atramento or ex atramento): to divide | about the mouth; 


any thing by a line, aliquid dividere linea. 
Hence, (a) a line in the face cr in the hands, 
incisura ({9> lineamenta [ix later writ- 
ers, linew] oris, not = lines on the face, but 
characteristic features or lineaments). 
(5) In astronomy, the E eeasG 6 bs 
tialis circulus (Varr., L. L., 9, 18, § 24, 
Mucll. [5° Zquatori is not Latin). To 
cross the line, *in regiones trans circulum 
wquinoctialem sitas venire. (c) A bound- 
ary, generally, finis: regio (district). ||Gen- 
erally, dir ection, linea: ordo (order, suc- 
cession): in a straight line, linea recta ; 
ad lineam (perpendicularly, upward or 
nward) ; recto itinere, recta vid (in a 
straight direction of the road): recto or- 
dine (in a ht row): wqua fronte 
(with a piistoing ao of soldiers, ships; 
e. g., procedere): in a straight line with 
any thing, recta alicujus rei regione (di- 
rectly over against, as Cas., B. G., 6, 24; 
whereas e regione alicujus rei or exadver- 
sum aliquid is = over against, generally). 
Hence that which forms a line, row. (a) 
Verse, line in a book, versus (in poetry ; 
[= not linea: nec ab extrema parte ver- 
suum abundantes literas in alterum trans- 
fert, sed ibidem statim subjicit circumdu- 
wee when the lines are too long, Suet., 
Oct., p. . Towritea ew lines to any 
ae aliquid literarum ad aliquem dare : 
he has not written a single line, ne verbum 
quidem scripsit: line by line (in poetry), 
per singulos versus : to show in a few lines, 
paucis exponere: (5) (in military lan- 
guage), ordo (a single line of soldiers) : 
acies (troops in battlearray). The first, sec- 
ond, third line in battle, acies prima, media, 
extrema: in line, ordinatim ; e. g., ire (op- 
posed to passim ire; vid. Brut. in Cic. Ep., 
11, 13,2): im close and covered line, munito 
agmine ; e. g., incedere (Sall., Jug., 46, 3): 
to place themselves in line, ordinatim con- 
snare (of the soldiers forming themselves ; 
vid. Nep., Iphic., 2, 2): to step out of the line, 
ordine egredi (of one or more): ordines de- 
serere or relinquere (of several) : to draw 
up the line, copias ordinare (general term) : 
ordines or aciem instruere (for battle): 
a soldier of the line, miles legionarius 
(general term, a legionary soldier) : miles 
gravis armature (a heary-armed soldier) : 
troops of the line, legiones (the legions) : 
milites gravis armature; gravis armatu- 
ra (heavy-armed soldiers) : milites aciei 
destinati (troops appointed for the line of 
battle; all cn cnieedia light troops and to 
'): ship of the line, * navis aciei des- 
tinata. (c) In pedigrees, linea (vid. Paul., 
Dig., 38, 10, 9, crézpara cognationum di- 
recto limine in duas lineas separantur, 
quarum altera est superior [the ascend- 
ing}, altera inferior [the descending] : ex 
superiore autem, et secundo gradu trans- 
verse lines (the collateral lines} pendent) : 
By the paternal, maternal line, a patre; a 
matre; paterno, materno genere ; ex pa- 
terna linea, ex materna linea (e. g., veni- 
re, Cod. Just., 5, 9,10): from them sprang 
two lines of Octavii, ab iis duplex Octavi- 
orum familia defluxit: to be related in a 
direct line to any one, linea directa contin- 
gere alicujus domum (after Suet., Galb., 
2); arctissimo gradu contingere aliquem 
(e. g., on the maternal side, a matre, Suet., 
Oct., 4): per arctissimos gradus ad ali- 
quem primam sui originem perducere (in 
@ direct line; vid. Sen., De Ben., 3, 28, 2). 
Sil In fortification or sieges, opus (general 
and trenches): fossa (a 
pack. A line of circumvallation [vid. 
CracUMVALLaTIoN} : to drawa line round 
a place, circummunire aliquid opere or 
operibus; aliquid circumdare fossa: to 
occupy the whole line with troops, * per to- 
tum opus milites disponere. || A string, 
cord, linea, linum. 

LINE, v., interiorem alicujus rei par- 
tem vestire ee ey re, with any thing ; vid. 
Cic., Verr., 4, 55, 120) : * munire intus ali- 

ua re. 

LINEAGE, linea. Vid. ANCESTRY. 

LINEAL, ex linea (paterna, materna). 
To be a lineal descendant, linea directa 
contingere alicujus domum. Vid. Line. 

LINEAMENT, lineamentum oris (a sin- 
fle feature in the face; ductus oris, Cic., 
De Fin., 5, 17, 47, denotes the lineaments 
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opposed to vultus; 1. ¢, 
the other features of the face). The linea 
ments of the facz, 03, vultus. JN. os vul- 
tusque or os et vultus (face and counte- 
nance). The mother and son had similar 
lineaments, lineamentorum qualitas matri 
ac filio similis. 

LINEAR, linearis (Plin., Quint.). 
LINEN, s., linteum. Pieces of apy a4 
linen clothes, \intea, -orum: ‘dressed in lin 

en, linteatus: of linen, linteus; lineus : 
linen yarn, linum netum (Ulp., Dig., 32, 
70, § 11): laren rompers craic ars lintearia 
cium’ atear mn. 4): the 
ppt ber (after 


I, egotiatio 

lintearia (Ulp., Dig., 14, 4, 5, § 15) 

LINEN, adj., linteus; lineus. 

LINEN-DRAPER, * negotium linteart 
umexercens. To be a linen-draper, *ne- 
gotium lintearium exercére ; * lintea ven- 
dere or wenditare: a linen-draper’s shop, 
* taberna in qua panni ad ulnam vendun- 
tur 


LINEN-DRAPERY, lintea, -orum, pl. 

LINEN MANUFACTURER, lintearius 
(Ulp., Dig., 14, 3, 5, § 4; Cod. Theod., 10, 
20, 16): linteo (Plaut., Aul., 3, 5, 58; Inser._ 

p. 38, n. 15). 

LINGER, cunctari; cessare; morari; 
moram facere ; tardare. 

LIN GERER, cunctator; cessator. 

LINGERING, ae cunctans; cuncta- 
bundus; cessans. A lingering disease, 
morbus longus. 

LINGERING, s., cunctatio; cessatio; 
mora. 

LINGUIST, multas linguas intelligens 
(after Cic., Tuse., 5, 40, 116) : grammaticus 
(or Latin, literatus ; vid. Suet., Gramm., 4): 
(Grecis et Latinis) literis docte eruditus. 
eS peta alicujus sciens denotes one 
who is able to speak a language, although 
not Critically acquainted with it; vid. Tac., 
Ann., 2, 13, 2.] To be @ good linguist, 
multas linguas intelligere (after Cic., Tusc., 
5, » 40, 116). 

INIMENT, unguentum (ointment) ; fo- 
mentum (soothing epplication). 

LINING, * us subsutus. 

LINK, s._ || 4 single ring or di- 
vision of a chain, annulus. | Fie, 
band, bond, vinculum; vinclum. {j 4 
torch. Vid. Torcu. 

LINK TOGETHER, v., nectere ; —~ 
nectere: virtutes inter se jogate sunt 
(Cic., are linked together). 

LINNET, * fringilla cannabina (Linn.). 

LINSEED, semen lini. 

LINSEY-WOOLSEY, * pannus crassi- 
or ex lana linoque. confectus. 

LINSTOCK, * virga incendiaria. 

LINT, linamentum ; linteola carpta, 
-orum, plural. 

LINTEL, limen superum, or superius 
(> not superliminare ; vid. Gronov., 
Plin., 29, 4, 26); supercilium itineris, or 
simply supercilium (Vitr., 5, 6,5; 4, 6, 2) 

LION, leo (animal, or sign in zodiac’ 
Of or relating to @ lion, leoninus: to 
like a lion, specie leonina esse: a lion’s 
den, cavum leoninum: a lion's skin, pellis 
leonis or leonina: @ lion-heart, summa 
animi fortitudo: lion’s mouth, rictus leo- 
nis (7); (@ plant), * antirrhinum (Linn.): 
a young lion, catulus leenz ; scymni le- 
onum (young lions, Lucr.) : lion's tooth (a 
plant), *leontodon taraxacum (Linn.): 
lion’s paw (a plant), leontice (Linn.) : lion’s 
foot (a plant), catananche (Linn.): lion’s 
tail (a plant), phlomis leonurus anges ee 

LIONESS, lewna (lea, poetical) : 
femina (Plaut, in Fragm. ap. Philerg. 0 ad 
V. Ecl., 2, 

LIONIZE (in very familiar con 
to take round to see sights), ducere 
aliquem ad ea qu visenda sunt, et unum- 
quidque ostendere (Cic., Verr., 4, 59, 132). 

LIP, labrum; labium. ( The for- 
mer is the more and the pod S 
the cay is certo renee found in the 
prose of the g period: [>>> labium, 
i dps tom, poem is found in Seren. ap. Non.; 

the plural occurs in Plautus and Te~ence). 

The upper—under lip, labrum superius— 

inferius : ips, fissara labrorum: 

that has large lips, labrosus (Cels.) : labi- 

osus (Leer): labeo (Plin.: not found in 

the best writers): to touch any tking with 
443 
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the lips, labra admovére alicui rei ( poetic- 
al): chaps on the lips, labrorum fissura 
(singular) : the name is on my lips, nomen 
mihi versatur in primoribus labris (Plaut., 
Trin., 4, 2, 65): to be on the lips, intra la- 
bra atque dentes latére (ib., v. 80): thick 
lips, labra turgida (Mart.): to put to the 
lips, rei labra admovére ; figuratively, 
primis, or primoribus, labris gustare or 
attingere (i. e., to take a slight taste of ). 
LIP-SALVE, *adipes, qui fissis labris 
medentur : * unguentum labris molliendis 
actum, 
LIQUEFY. ||TR., liquefacere. || INTR., 
liquefieri; liquescere. Vid. MELT. 
LIQUID, adj., liquidus ; fluidus. 
LIQUID, s., liquor. 
LIQUIDATE, solvere. 
LIQUOR, liquor. 
LISP, v., alicui est os blesum (Mart., 
10, 65, 10) ; alicui est lingua blwsa (after 
Ov., A. A., 3, 294): one who lisps, blwesus. 
LISP, s.,sonus blwsus. An affect- 
LISPING, } ed lisp (of an orator, &c.), 
deliciz circa S literam (Quint., 1, 2, 5). 
LISPING, adj., blesus. 
LIST, s. || Roll, catalogue, index 
({az> not catalogus, late): numeri (list 
-of soldiers). To put one’s name on a list, 
alicujus nomen in indicem, in numeros, 
referre: to be upon a list, in indicem, in 
numeros, relatum esse ; in numeris esse: 
to prepare lists of the soldiers, milites in 
numeros distribuere: to have a list of any 
thing, aliquid descriptum habére : the civil 
list, * domestici sumtus principis: list of 
subscribers, * index eorum qui emtores se 
professi sint. || A border, bound, finis, 
terminus. || Inclosed ground for 
combats, &c., campus, curriculum, or 
hippodrdmus (raceground). || A strip 
of cloth, limbus. 
LIST, v. || Zo desire; vid. Desire. 
LISTEN. || Zo hearken, subauscul- 
tare aliquid; sermonem alicujus captare, 
aucupare, or sublegere (comedy): to listen 
at the door to a conversation, aure foribus 
admota sermonem captare (Ter., Phorm., 
5, 6, 27, sqq.): he listened to all I said, 
subauscultando excepit voces meas et 
procul quid narrarem attendit (Cic., Or., 
2, 36, 153) : [3° excipere sermonem ali- 
cujus does not mean ‘to listen,” but “to 
catch up any one’s words.” See whether 
anu one is listening, circumspice, num 
quis est, qui sermonem nostrum aucupet, 
or ne quis nostro hinc sermoni auceps 
sit (comedy), || To give attention; 
vid. ATTEND. 
LISTENER, qui alicujus sermoni au- 
ceps est. 
LISTLESS. || Thoughtless, care- 
less, socors, incuriosus, negligens. [{Vid. 


Vid. Pay. 


CaRELEss.] || Slow, sluggish, piger, 
segnis. 
LISTLESSLY. || Carelessly, incu- 


riose, negligenter, indiligenter. || Slow- 
ly, sluggishly, pigre, segniter. JN. 
pigre ac segniter: to go listlessly about 
any thing, invitum, or egre ad aliquid ac- 
cedere, or aliquid suscipere. 

LISTLESSNESS. || Carelessness 
(vid. CarEessness]. || Slowness, 
slug gishness, pigritia, segnitia. 

LITANY, litania (ecclesiastical). 

LITERAL, ad verbum, ad literam: the 
literal meaning of a word, proprius verbi 
sensus; propria verbi significatio: to give 
@ literal translation ; i. e., to translate Lit- 
erally, vid. the next word. 

LITERALLY, ad verbum, ad literam: 
to translate literally, verbum de or e verbo 
exprimere; verbum pro verbo reddere ; 
_ verbum exprimere (e. g., de Grecis, 

tC.). 

LITERARY, literatus; o7, by the geni- 
tive, literarum ; e. g., literarum monu- 
menta: a literary journal, * commentarii 
Jiterarii. 

LITERATURE, litera; literarum mon- 
umenta (including literary documents) ; 
literarum cognitio et ratio (knowledge of 
history and antiquities, also philologia) : 
Latin literature, litere Latinew; monu- 
menta Latina: skilled in Latin and Greek 
literature, literis Latinis et Graecis doctus : 
to promote the interests of literature, litera- 
rum studia illustrare et excitare (after 
Cic., ieee 3, 5): polite or elegant liter- 
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ature, humanitatis studia (Cic. ; but [55> 
not literee humaniores), 

LITHARGE, lithargyrum (Plin.) : mo- 
lybditis (Plin.). 

LITHE, flexilis, flexibilis, lentus. 

LITHENESS (flexibilitas, Solin. ; lenti- 
tia, Plin.): use the adjectives. 

LITHOGRAPH, * lithographicus, 

LI'THOGRAPHER, * lithographus. 

LITHOGRAPHY, * lithographia; * ars 
lithographica. 

LITIGANT, s,, litigator (Quint.). 

LITIGANT, adj., litigans: the parties 
litigant, litigantes. 

LITIGATE. || Inrr., cum aliquo liti- 
gare, or lites habére; inter se litigare de 
aliqua re (of several parties) ; in causis liti- 
gare (as a profession or habit). || TR. cau- 
sam agere (to carry on), or dicere (to 


plead). 

LITIGIOUS, litigiosus; cupidus litium 
(fond of going to law); certandi, or con- 
certationis, cupidus; cupidus rixe; ad 
rixam promtus (qguarrelsome). 

LITTER, s. || A kind of sedan bed, 
lectica ; sella gestatoria (in the lectica the 
person was recumbent, in the sella gesta- 
toria more in a sitting posture). || Straw 
laid under animals for a bed, &c., 
stramentum (stramen, or substramen, po- 
ettcal). || Straw for a covering, stra- 
mentum: [-¢> storea or storia, 7s a cover- 
ing of platted straw,a mat. || Young 
produced at a birth, fetus, fetura, 
subdles, progenies. || Things in con- 
fusion, turbe, tric#: to make a litter, 
omnia miscére, turbare, ov miscére ac 
turbare. 

LITTER, v. || Zo spread straw as 
a bed for cattle, (stramentum) pecori 
substernere (Plin.). || J'o cover with 
things negligently, miscére ac tur- 
bare. || (Of animals) to bring forth 
young, tetus procreare ; fetum fundere, 
edere (Cic.). 

LITTLE, adj., parvus (not large or 
@reat; also, not grown up; figuratively, 
mean, trifling ; opposed to magnus) : less, 
minor; least, minimus (which must be used 
when the least of two or more is meant; e. 
g., Little Asia, Asia Minor): paullus, paul- 
Tulus (in respect of space and time, and of 
number, value; opposed to magnus or mul- 
tus; rarely said of little persons or animals, 
as Liv., 35, 11, 7, equi hominesque paul- 
luli gracilesque : paullum and paullulum 
are more frequently used substantively with 
a genitive; e. g., paullum lucri; paullum 
opere ; paullulum morw): pusillus (very 
little, diminutive, stunted in growth ; figu- 
ratively, frivolous ; e. g.. animus): minu- 
tus (scarcely of perceptible size ; figurative- 
ly, frivolous ; e. g., animus, interrogatiun- 
culz): brevis (short, of small extent; of 
time and space ; opposed to longus): exi- 
guus (small; of number, quantity, and 
time): humilis (low of stature; of men, 
animals, and plants ; also, figuratively, 
low, mean): humilis staturw, humili sta- 
turd (short of stature; of men and ani- 
mals): angustus (narrow; opposed to la- 
tus; also, figuratively, narrow-minded) : 
parvulus, infans (not grown up; vid. 
Youne). The Latins frequently express 
the idea of littleness by a diminutive; e. g., 
little money, nummuli: a little book or writ- 
ing, libellus: a little present, munuscu- 
lum: a little child, infantulus, &c. It may 
sometimes be rendered by circumlocution 
with aliquid and a genitive; e. g., a little 
pride, aliquid superbia: the little finger, 
digitus minimus: too little, curtus (cut 
short): very little, perparvulus; valde 
pusillus: perpusillus; perexiguus: how 
little, quantus, quantillus (in nature; of 
size); quotus (in number): so little, tantus, 
tantillus: a little, paullo, paullulum: a lit- 
tle man, homo brevis staturd, homo brevi 
statura (short of stature); homo corpore 

arvo, homo paullulus (small in body); 

omo staturaé humili et corpore exiguo (of 
stature and size); homo pusillus (dwarf- 
ish, stunted : [39° not homo parvus): to 
be little (of stature), brevem habére statu- 
ram; breviesse statura: a little boy, puer 
infans: the little Romulus, intans Romu- 
lus: little ones (children), parvi: liberi (in 
respect of the parents): the uri are some- 
what less than elephants, uri sunt magnitu- 
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dine paullo infra elephantos: to cut into 
little bits, minute or minutim concidere: 
to break into little pieces, comminuere ali- 
quid : a little time, tempus parvum, breve 
or exiguum: for a litile t parumper, 
paullisper : a little after, brevi, paullo 
post: a@ little number, parvus or exiguus 
numerus; of any thing, alicujus rei: the 
little number (which one has with him, &c.), 
paucitas (e. g., militum): a@ little sum of 
money, parva pecunia ; paullula pecunia 
(Plaut.) ; paullulum pecunie; a little 
gain, parvum commodum; paullum lu- 
cri; lucellum: a@ little disagreement, parva 
dissensio: there is a little difference, par- 
vulum differt: these things are little, heec 
parva sunt: from the least to the greatesi, 
minima maxima: the greatest and the least 
(i. €., the highest and the lowest), summi et 
intimi: @ little mind, animus parvus, pu- 
sillus, minutus, angustus, or JN. angustus 
et parvus [vid. L1TTLE-MINDED]: that be- 
trays a little mind, illud pusilli animi est: 
nothing so much betrays a little mind as, 
&c., nihil est tam angusti animi, tam par- 
vi, quam, &c. 

LITTLE, s., non multum; nonnihil; 
aliquantulum: a little money, aliquantu- 
lum nummorum: by little and little, sen- 
sim; sensim ac pedetentim. Vid. Dr- 
GREE. 

LITTLE, adv. paulum; paululum ; 
nonnihil; aliquantulum. 

LITTLE MINDED, parvi or pusilli ani- 
mi; angusti animi et parvi; angusti pec- 
toris; pusilli animi et contracti. 

, LITTLENESS, parvitas ; exiguitas. 

LITURGY. || 4 set of prayers and 
supplications, * liturgia. || A book 
containing such a form of pray- 
ers, &c., * liber liturgicus or ritualis. 

LIVE, adj.: properly, vivus, vivens 

G, ; (opposed to mortuus: vi- 
vus, when mere existence is to be expressed ; 
vivens, of a way and manner of existence) : 
spirans (that breathes): salvus (safe) : ani- 
matus, animalis, animal (endued with life; 
opposed to inanimis) : nothing living, nul- 
lum animal: a@ living model, exemplum 
animale (Cic., De Invent., 2, 1, 2): Cato, a 
living image of virtue, Cato virtutum viva 
imago: a living language, * lingua, qua 
etiam nunc utuntur homines; also, per- 
haps, * lingua viva: to find any body still liv- 
ing, aliquem vivum reperire (still among 
the living); aliquem adhuc spirantem re- 
perire (still breathing, not yet quite dead). 
To deliver a person living or dead into any 
body's hands, aliquem aut vivum aut mor- 
tuum in alicujus potestatem dare. 

LIVE, v. || To have life, continue 
in life, vivere (general term): esse (to 
be, exist, elvat; vid. Herz., Sall., Cat., 18, 
4): in vita esse (to be alive): spirare (to 
breathe; hence of statues, &c., which seem 
to breathe): vigére (to have a living ap- 
pearance; of plants). Cicero and others, 
in the higher style, and for the sake of em 
phasis, used also sometimes the figurative, 
lucem aspicere, intuéri, vivere et anima 
trui (opposed to hac luce carére): still to 
live, adhuc vivere, in vivis esse (to be still 
alive): superesse, superstitem esse (to be 
not yet dead): to let any one live, vite ali- 
cujus parcere, consulere (to spare his life) 
alicui lucis usuram dare (to allow to live) 
not to let one live an hour longer, unius 
hore usuram alicui ad vivendum non 
dare: we ought to live for others as weil 
as ourselves, non nobis solum nati sumus: 
not to be able to live without any thing, ali- 
qua re carére non posse; without any 
body, sine aliquo vivere non posse (e. g., 
unum diem): to be living too long for 
any body, mea Sosy heeg etatis alicui 
obest (Ter.): to have lived long enough, 
satis vixisse ; vite satisfecisse: if he had 
lived longer, si vita longior suppetisset, si 
vita data esset longior: the bravest man 
who ever lived, unus post homines natos 
fortissimus vir: as long as I live, per om- 
nem vitam; me vivo; dum vivo; dum 
spiro; dum vivam; dum spirare potero 
dum vita suppetit, quoad vite suppeditat 
quoad vivo: if J live, si vita suppetet ; si 
vita mihi contigerit (Planc. in Cic. Ep., 
10, 24, 3): as true as I live, ita vivam: t¢ 
live to see, vidére (e. g., a day, fortune 
&c.): to live to sce one’s sixtieth year, per 


L: VE 
waar ad annum : um; ad 3 
mum sexagesimut: ducere spiritum: 
wish x ew live aber ortert case 4 
ut possim ad id tempus reipu! spiri- 
tum ducere : T hope to live to see something, 
spero aliquid me vivo futurum esse: I 
Soi Elita 20 ace the times, incidit tan nen 
in ea tempora. | To be Bs or pass 
one’s life; (a) im respect of the way or 
manner, for what, whence, or where one 
lives, vivere : to live with any body, vivere 
cum aliquo (i.e., in habits of intimacy with 
him) : to live upon aay thing; e. g., in 
tenui pecunia vivere: tantum habére 
mtum satis ad usus necessarios (to 
enough to live ) : to live an ab- 
stemious life ( for the sake of one’s health), 
zaletudinem suam curare ( general term) ; 
continentem esse in victu cultuque cor- 
ris tuendi causa (after Cic., Of, 2, 24, 
Bs): to live to or for a thing, alicui rei 
edisse, alicui rei deditum esse (e. g., 
on voluptatibus); alicui rei operam 
dare, stud ére (to bestow pains; e. g., lite- 
ris: vacare alicui rei in this sense 
ts unclassical): to live pated in a 
thing, vivere in aliqua re (e. g., literis) ; 
totum esse in aliqua re (vid. Schmid., Hor. 
Ep.,1,1,11): to live in hope, spem habére ; 
in spe esse: to live for or to one’s self, se- 
cum, i dicitur, vivere, se frui (to iy 
one’s life): suum negotium re (to 
without care of aie qacior's buskecesy?: 
otiari, vitam in otio degere (to spend one’s 
life in ease): to live from, by, or upon any 
ing, vivere (de) aliqua re ( general term): 
vesci aliqua re (to have any ease se: one’s 
ingoke ali aliqué re (to support one’. 

: Vitam sustentare Soha 
re eae le or business ; e. g., corollas 
venditando) ; victum querere or queri- 
tare aliqua re (to seek a livelihood by any 





' tus: 


thing ; PO, waict ra naar Ips eh | 


1, 48): to live 


upon any thing, vi- 


Sd talbvane aAcae ro oF food or af bus: | 


iness; vid. Herz.. Cas., B. G., 


} 


| 


Rhunk. Ter, Ad. 5, 3, 23): to live on | 


aliend misericordia vivere: to | 


have enough to live upon, rem habére (vid. 
Cic., Of., 2, 21, 73); habeo unde vivam, 
utar: to live well, laute vivere (in affluence 
and comfort) : vivere (in luru- 
ry) : to live poorly, parce ac duriter vivere ; 
vitam inopem tolerare: to live near, acco- 
lere alicui loco, or locum: to live in @ 
place. vivere (in) aliquo loco; esse, ver- 
sari (in) aliquo loco: to live a long time in 
@ place, commorare in aliquo loco: to live 
under the same roof with any one, sub uno 
tecto esse: to live in society, in circulis 
esse, versari; in hominum celebritate 
versari: to live at court, *in or in 
aula esse; * inter aulicos versari: (5) of 
the state in which one lizes, vivere (with 
an adcerb or other definitive word ; vitam 
agere, degere, with an with vi- 
: [> rarely vitam vivere: wetatem 
sgeiacrgerere le net Gletsicat). to live hap- 
, feliciter, beate vivere; vitam agere 
elicem : to live miserably, misere vivere: 
to live in want, in egestate vitam degere: 
to live in Sine injuria et in vi- 
vere: Bibs Naw kand o aeak rae 
vivere (i. e., without thinki: ng of to-morrow). 

LIVELIHOOD, victats 9 victus quotidi- 
anus; res ad vitam necessarie: to seek 
one’s livelihood, victum querere, queri- 
tare: to earn one’s li parare ea 
que ad victum suppeditant. Vid. more 
under Lae ei 

LIVELINESS, vigor (freshness ; 2f body 
and mind): alacritas (sprightliness) live- 
liness of speech or style, vis (power) : gravi- 
tas, vehementia (emphasis). 

LIV tate, totus. 

LIVE vegetus (enjoying life, 
vividus (full te pacar. Manes iste 
tn body or mind): fda (quick, brisk, 
merry): acer ( full of fire): recens ee): 
celeber (of places, frequented ; 
desertus): a lively motion, motus arveratid 
a lively color, color vigens, acris; color 
ardens, ardentissimus: a lively "counte. 
mance, os et vultus alacrior: a lively 

speech, oratio fervidior: 4 
orator azens, calens in dicendo (that has 
a lively style or manner): orator concita- 
tus (impassioned): a lively delivery, actio 
paullo agitatior; actio ardentior: to have 





BEVIEI 


a Feely delivery, acerrimum esse in 
do ; calére in agendo: a lively idea, opinio 
recens (vid. Cic., Tusc., 3, 31, 75; 4, 7, 
in.); to form a lively idea of any thing, 
*rem tamquam prwsentem animo con- 
templari; rem quam maxime intentis 
oculis, ut aiunt, acerrime contemplari 
(Cic., Flace., 11, 26): to give a lively idea 
of a thing, imaginem alicujus rei expri- 
mere, que veluti in rem presentem per- 
ducere audientes videatur (after Quint., 
4, 3, 123): lively correspondence by letter, 
celebritas, frequentia epistolarum : a lire- 
ly , Memoria presens (Liv., 8, 22) : 
to feel a lively joy, valde, vehementer le- 
tari: in a lively manner, alacri animo 
(with spirit): acriter Sent g sharply) : 
ipa cum vi (with energy 

LIVER = one who ines He vivit (vix- 


i IVER (in the body), 5 jecur (generally, 


Gzarixés), hepa- 
tizon Gearteoye a &c., only as ical 
terms] : liver complaint, morbus jecinoris 
(Cels., 4,8, in.) : morbus hepatarius (Plau- 
tus, Curc., 2,1, 23): vitium jecinoris (Plin., 
20, 14, 53): J have a liver complaint, mor- 


bus hepatarius me agitat, jecur cruciatar | 
; extollere (Varr.); jumentis overa im 


(Plaut.). 
LIVERY. Il (in law), delivery of 
ossession, mancipatio; traditio. {] De- 
ivery of food: livery-stable, * stabu- 
lum meritorium or mercenarium. || Uni- 
form given to servants, vestis famu- 
laris: vestis quam famuli hominum no- 
Lilium re consueverunt ( general 
terms ; latter Nep., Dat., 3, 1): cultus 
famularis (the whole dress of a servant, aft- 
er Vell., 1,2,2). In connection also, vestis, 
cultus famulorum; or simply, vestis, cul- 
to wear livery, vesti famulari or cultu 
famulari indutum esse: @ servant, 
* famulus proprio quodam cultu insignis. 
LIVERY-MAN (in London), socius ; 


1, 77, extr.; | sodalis. 


LIVID, lividus; livens: a livid color, 
livor: to be livid, livére: to become livid, 
livescere (Luer.). 

LIVIDNESS, ioe? livédo (Appul.). 

LIVING, adj. Vid. Live. 

LIVING, s. || In respect of the neces- 
Saries or ornaments of life, vita: vic- 
tus: cultus. Jn. victus et cultus: cultus 
Vestitusque: habitus et cultus (73> vic- 
tus means maintenance by food, &c.; cul- 
tus denotes every thing not contained in the 
word joined with it ; also vita and victus, 
when vita denotes the public, victus the 
private life ; vid. Bremi, Nep., Alcib., 1, 3): 
a rough style of living, vita horrida, fera: 
@ magnificent style of living, lautitie: a 
poor style of living, vita inops; vita dura: 
a regular mode of living, continentia in 
viectu cultuque (corporis tuendi causé). 
| In respect of mann ers and customs, 
Vite: ratio, vites degende ratio, vite or vi- 
vendi via (general term, plan of life): vi- 
te ratio et institutio, vite instituta, -orum, 
n., Vita instituta (rules observed in one’s 
course of life): vite consuetudo, consue- 
tudo et vita, mos et institutum (mores et 
instituta), studia institutaque (aith refer- 
ence to the habits and inclinations); vita 
(general term, with reference to conduct, 
&c.): @ right mode of living, recta vite 
via; recte vivendi via; bene vivendi ra- 
tio: a regular mode of living, certa viven- 
di disciplina; severe, sobrie vivere: to 
change one’s mode of living, vite rationem 
mutare (general term); vitam laudabili- 
orem exordiri (to improve): vitam vic- 
tumque mutare (both private and public): 
mores suos mutare, commutare, morum 
mutationem or commutationem facere, 
mores emendare, se corrigere; in viam 
redire ; ad virtutem redire, revocari; ad 
bonam. frugem se recipere (to improre 
one’s moral conduct) : mores invertere, se 
esihert (to degenerate) : to keep to one’s 

mode of living, de vite2 consuetudine nihil 
mutare; institutam suum tenére (to re- 
tain one’s habits): to return to one’s old 
mode of living, ad priorem vitam reverti: 
to bring any body back to his former mode 
of living, revocare aliquem ad pristinam 
consuetudinem. {| In respect of occupa- 
tion, vite genus ( general term): ars (art, 
handicraft) : questus (business): a seden- 


The Greek hy 
oe ep) a load of powder ( for a charge), * pulveris 





LOAT 


tary mode of living, ars sellularia, ques 
tus sellularius : to adopt or embrace a liv- 

, Vite genus suscipere ; artem discere, 
pr Ca A benefice, * beneficium 
(not 


prebenda). 
LIXIVIAL, lixivius (Plin., Col.). 
LIZARD, lacerta (and lacertus; but 
means also an arm). 
LO! ecce (of something sudden or un- 


comedians with the smatagere canted: = 
hence, contracted, eccum, eccam, eccos. 
LOAD, s., onus ( properly and figura 
tively) : to take a load, subire onus (dorso, 
upon one’s back): onus susci : @ wag- 
on or cart load, vehes or vebis: a load of 
manure, vehes stercoris (Col.) or fimi 
(Plin.): a load of hay, vehes foeni (Plin.): 


pyrii quantum sclopeto immitti (er in 
sclopetum infundi) solet. 

LOAD, t. |j To burden, onerare: 
gravare aliquem aliqua re (Tac.): alicui 
onus imponere (Cic), injungere (Liv.): te 
load a beast of burden, onera in jaumenta 


nere (Cic.) : to load a ship [vid. FrE1GHT] : 
to load a man with baggage, sarcinis gra- 
vare aliquem (Tac.): @ wagon, plaustrum 
onerare (Ov.); onera in plaustrum im- 
ponere (Cic.). Fie. To load any body with 
chains, catenis aliquem onerare (Hor.), 
with abuse, onerare aliquem maledictis 
(Plaut.); with curses, diras ingerere in ali- 
quem. {| To charge a gun, * pulve- 
rem pyrium sclopeto infundere; with 
ball, * glandem plumbeam sclopeto im- 
mittere: to load a cannon, * tormento te- 
lum immittere [ Kraft gives *in sclopetum 
Lie nitratum cum glande immit- 
; * pulvere pyrio farcire sclopetum). 
we TOADSTONE. (properly) magnes, -étis ; 
magnes lapis; lapis Heracleus: ( figura- 
tively) quod ad se attrahit. or allicit. 
LOAF, massa: loaf of bread, * panis in 
speciem quandam redactus: a@ loaf of 
sugar, * meta sacchari. 
Tome s. || Marl, marga (Plin.). 


paying 
a debt ; the tar awe term). || Money 
lent, pecunia mutua, credita: to get a 
loan from any one, versuram facere ab ali- 
quo (if for paying another debt with): to 
pay a debt means of a loan, versura sol- 
vere or dissolvere; mutuatione et versura 
solvere: to force a loan, pecunias mutuas 
exigere; mutuam pecuniam precipere : 
to pay or return a loan, creditum or pecu- 
niam creditam solvere: to accept or receive 
a loan, pecunias mutuas sumere ab aliquo. 

LOATH, invitus ; invito animo ; nolens: 
to be loath to do any thing, egre aliquid 
facere; nolo aliquid facere: gravari ali- 
quid facere: abhorrére ab aliqua re faci- 
enda; non libet mihi aliquid facere; non 
libenter facio aliquid (e. g., causam relin- 
quo, Ci-.). Iam loath, me pizet. 

LOATHE, v., satietas or tedium alicu- 
jus rei me capit; venit mihi aliquid in 
tedium ; nauseare (vaverav) ; fastidire al- 
iquid ; tedet me alicujus Tei; satietas or 
tedium alicujus rei me cepit or tenet; 
fastiditum est mihi aliquid. 

LOATHING, fastidium (as @ conse 
quence of satiety, disgust, in physical or 
moral sense): satietas (satiety, in 
or moral sense). JN. fastidium _quoddam 
et satietas : tedium (from weariness, when 
one loses patience ; in prose first in Licy. 

Cicero uses satietas for if): nausea (vav- 
cia, from a disordered stomach, inclination 
to vomit ; in a moral sense, stronger than 
fastidium ; but only in Mart. 4, 37): te 
cause or excite loathing, fastidium or satie- 
tatem creare; fastidium movére alicui 
(e. g., stomacho); fastidium, satietatem, or 
tedium afferre ; tedio afficere aliquem ; 
nauseam facere. 

LOATHSOME, fastidiosus (Plin., Hor. 
Ep.) : fastidiaum creans or afferens (that 
excites loathing ; of things): teter (forl, 
ugly; e. g., sapor, odor, = odi 


LOFT 


osus (disgusting, hateful; of persons or 
things). 

“LOBBY, vestibulum. 

LOBE (in anatomy), fibra (altera fibra, 
sc. jecoris, Plin.: pulmo in duas fibras 
dividitur, Ceis.). 

LOBSTER, cammirus (Plin.). 

LOCAL ({2> not localis). By the gen- 
tive, loci or regionis, locorum or regio- 
num; e. g., local difficulties, locorum diffi- 
cultates: local knowledge, locorum noti- 
tia; locorum, or regionum peritia, or sci- 
entia: for want of local knowledge, igno- 
ratione or inscientid locorum (once Ces., 
ignorantia loci): to possess local knowl- 
edge, locorum or regionum scientem, peri- 
tum, esse. 

LOCALITY. || Nature of a place or 
places, loci or locorum natura, || Sit- 
uation, loci, or locorum, situs: a good 
locality, Opportunitas loci: to inspect the 
localities, situm (urbis) circumspicere 
(Ziv., 9, 28, 3). 

LOCH (@ Scotch word), lacus, -is, 

LOCK. || An instrument for fast- 
ening, claustrum. >> The ancients 
used a bolt or bar in the place uf our lock 
and key ; in some cases they had a contriv- 
ance, by means of a thong with a loop or 
hook, for removing the bolt from the outside 
of a door ; sometimes, also, they employed a 
seal; e. g., Plaut., Cas., 2, 1, 1, obsignate 
cellas, referte annulum ad me; as if one 
should say, lock them up and bring the key 


to me. To put under lock and key, sub 
signo et claustris ponere. || A wear; 
dam, objectaculum (Var.). || A tuft of 


hair, cirrus (natural): cincinnus (artif- 
cial): annulus (ringlet). || Part of a 
gun, *igniarium. 

LOCK, v. || To fasten with a lock, claus- 
trum objicere alicui rei: to lock up, clau- 
dere ; conciudere. {23> The ancients 
sometimes employed a seal instead of a lock 
and key; hence the classical phrases, sig- 
nare: obsignare: annulo vindicare: to 
lock up in any thing, concludere, inclu- 
dere (to shut in) in re: to lock one’s self 
up in the house, se includere domi: to lock 
any one up (in prison), aliquem in custo- 
diam includere. || To trig (a wheel), (ro- 
tam) sufNamipare (Sen.). 

LOCKER, capsa; capsula. 

LOCKET, * clypeolum pensile ; * theca 
pensilis, or ex collo suspensa. 

LOCKSMITH, faber claustrarius (late). 

LOCOMOTION, motus: to have the 
power of locomotion, sua vi movéri; ciéri 
et agi motu suo; per se ipsum et sud 
sponte movéri. 

LOCOMOTIVE; i.e., that has the power 
of locomotion ; vid. Locomotion. 

OCUST, locusta. 

LODGE, v. || INtTR. To have lodg- 
ings, deversari apud aliquem, also in 
aliqué domo (Cic.; and, in the sense of 
to be lodging any where as a stranger, 
Cic., De Invent., 2, 4, 15). To dwell 
{vid. DwELx]. || Trans. Hospites acci- 
pere. 

LODGE. || A small tenement, casa, 
casula: domuncula (Vitr.). || (Of free- 
masons), (a) the place of assembling: 
*domus (house) or porticus (hall), in 
quam latémi conveniunt: (b) the assem- 
bly, conventus latsmorum: there is a 
lodge to-day, * hodie latémi in porticam 
suam convenient: (c) the society of free- 
masons, * sodalitas Jatomorum. 

LODGER, inquilinus (Cic.). 

LODGING, || An inhabiting, habi- 
tatio. || A hired apartment, coenacu- 
lum meritorium (in respect of one who lets 
#t): habitatio conducta; hospitium (in re- 
spect of the tenant): to let furnished lodg- 
ings, locare instructas wdes (Cic.). 

LOFT, tabulatum; celle (store-rooms 
under the roofs): foanile (a hay-loft): gra- 
narinm : cella penaria ( for fruit or corn). 

LOFTILY, alte; elate; excelse; sub- 
lime ; sublimiter. 

LOFTINESS, altitudo, excelsitas (prop- 
erly and figuratively) : eminentia (a high 
projection ; also, figuratively, excellence) : 
sublimitas ( figuratively, sublimity) : elatio 
(elevation) : loftiness of sentiment or mind, 
animi altitudo (Liv., not in Cic. ; vid. Beier 
ad Cic., Offic., 1, 25, 88), animi excelsitas, 

clatio, seuends magnitu \ : loftiness of 
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etyle, orationis elatio atque altitudo; ora- 
tionis or verborum granditas. 

LOFTY, altus, elatus, celsus, excelsus 
(properly and figuratively ; Syn. in H1GH): 
editus (above the level ; opposed to planus) : 
sublimis (properly, that soars on high, then 
= above the common order): erectus (of 
lofty ideas) : augustus (high, especially of 
divine things): a lofty style, oratio gran- 
dis ; orationis altitudo; elatio atque alti- 
tudo orationis; sublime genus dicendi: 
aman of lofty mind, vir excelsus et altus. 

OG, caudex; stipes. 

LOGARITHM, * logarithmus. 

LOGGERHEAD, caudex, stipes, asi- 
nus, plumbeus (Ter.): to be at logger- 
heads, rixari inter se, or cum aliquo. 

OGIC, *ars logica, logica, -orum, n. 
(general term) ; ars intelligendi (art of un- 
derstanding): ars argumentandi (as the 
art of reasoning or drawing inferences). 
It was included by the ancients in dialectics. 

LOGICAL, * logicus : logical arrange- 
ment, dispositio (as Quint., 10, 3, 5). 

LOGICALLY, *logice; or by recte, 
rectissime, acute (e. g., concludere) ; *ra- 
tioni convenienter- 

LOGICIAN, * qui artem logicam profi- 
tetur: * qui de logicis tradit or precipit 
(teacher of logic): artis logicw peritus 
(one versed in it): dialecticus. 

LOGOMACHY. Dispute about 
words (not things), verborum discepta- 
tio: verborum discordia, verbi controver- 
sia ¢Cic., Or., 2, 23, 107): to engage in a 
logomachy, ad verba rem deflectere (Cic., 
Cacin., 18, 21), with any body, de verbo 
or verbis cum aliquo certare. 

LOIN, lumbus ; loins, plural, lumbi: 
weak in the loin, delumbis: elumbis (Fes- 
tus): pain in the loins, lamborum dolores, 

OITER, morari, commorari, (in) ali- 
quo loco, apud aliquem. 

LOITERER, cessator; deses; desidio- 
sus; segnis; iners. 

LOITERING, cessans ; iners; desidio- 
sus: segnis. 

LOLL, brachia or crura porrigere: ab- 
jicere se in re (upon any thing). 


LONE, solitarius: a lonely 
LONELY, ; place, solitudo: J 
LONESOME, never feel less lonely 


than when alone, nunquam minus solus 
sum, quam quum soius sum (Cic.): @ 
lonely life, vita solitaria: lonely places, loca 
sola (Cic.). 

LONELINESS, solitudo (solitas, Acc. 
ap. Non.). 

LONG, adj. || Of space, longus (gen- 
eral term): procérus (Call, ciuyxns) : pro- 
missus (hanging down far): prolixus 
((GF rare in the best prose, not simply = 
promissus, but longe lateque diffusus, so 
that in Col., 1, 9, 3, arator prolixior zs not 
only a tall, but also a broad-shoulder- 
ed, stout ploughman) : very long, perlon- 
gus; longissimus; procerissimus: some- 
what long, longulus: immoderately long, 
prelongus (Jog in the silver period, enor- 
mis): a long garment, vestis longa ( gen- 
eral term) ; vestis alaris (hanging down to 
the ankles): vestis prolixa, vestis longe 
lateque diffusa (long and full, Gell., 7, 12): 
long hair, capillus longus (general term) ; 
capillus promissus, cwsaries promissa 
(that hangs down far ovcr the neck) : capil- 
lus prolixus (long and thick, Ter., Heaut., 
2, 3, 49, and Virg., Ecl., 8,34): along tail, 
cauda procéra (long and thin); cauda 
prolixa (long and thick or bushy): [3° 
long, with a definite specification of ameas- 
ure of length, is expressed by longus with 
an accusative (rarely in the best age with 
an ablative) of the measure, or by in longi- 
tudinem with a genitive of the measure (but 
only when it is said that a thing is to be 
made, &c., so long; therefore, in depend- 
ence on @ verb); e. g., siz feet long, longus 
pedes sex: to cut off a bridge six feet long, 
pontem in longitudinem sex pedum re- 
scindere. For some specifications of length 
the Latin has also particular adjectives ; 
as, one foot long, pedalis; (but also, and 
more accurately) pedem longus (fF pe- 
daneus is late): half a foot long, semipe- 
dalis: a foot and a half long, sesquipeda- 
lis, but also sesquipedem longus: two feet 
long, bipedalis, but also duos pedes lon- 
gus: an ell long, cubitalis: half an ell 
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long, semicubitalis. || Of time; longus 
(usually of the duration of time itself ; e. 
g., tempus, hora, nox, &c., more rarely of 
the duration of any thing): longinquus 
(of the duration of time, and especially of 
the duration of any thing ; e. g., consuetu- 
do, obsidio, &c.): diuturnus, Sfatinus (of 
the duration of any thing ; but the former 
denotes duration either indifferently or with 
commendation, as pax diuturna, whereas 
the latter implies that a thing is irksome or 
tedious. Thus bellum diuturnum, e war 
of long duration, especially as compared 
with others ; bellum diutinum, @ protracted 
and tedious war ; so also morbus diutinus, 
a tedious complaint). The longest day, dies 
solstitialis ; solstitium: the longest night, 
*nox brumalis; bruma: the days are lounger 
than with us, dierum spatia ultra nostri or- 
bis mensuram (Tac., Agr., 12, 3): a long 
syllable, syllaba longa: to make a syllable 
long, syllabam producere: to pronounce 
a syllable long, producte dicere syllabam : 
the first syllable in insanus is long, “in- 
sanus” productaé prima litera dicimus 
(dicitur) : the first syllable in sapiens is 
long, in sapiente prima litera producte 
dicitur : the time is too long for me, mora 
lenta me oftfendit or urit (the delay is tedi- 
ous, after Ov., Her., 3, 138); * otium mo- 
leste tero (leisure is oppressive to me): a 
long time before, after, any thing, multum 
ante, post, aliquid (e. g., ante, post mor- 
tem alicujus): a long time since or ago 
[vid. Lone, adv.]: after a long interval, 
longo intervallo. With specifications of a 
definite measure of time, the Latin employs 
either a simple accusative or (to denote that 
a thing lasts wninterruptedly) per with an 
accusative (Greek, Sid, with a genitive); e. 
g., three years long, tres annos; per tres 
annos. || Not brief or contracted, la- 
tus (opposed to contractus; of persons or 
things) : longus (opposed to brevis ; of per- 
sons or things): copiosus (with many 
words): verbosus (with many needless 
words : [=F not prolixus) : along speech, 
oratio longa, lata, copiosa, or verbosa: a 
long work, opus diffusum: @ long Letter, 
epistola longior, or verbosa. 

LONG, adv, || A long time, diu; 
longum tempus : very long, perdiu : long 
before, multo ([4" not multum) ante 
(rarely): longo ante: long aftcr, multo 
post; longo tempore post: not long after, 
non ita multo post (rarely) : non ita longe 
post; non ita longo intervallo (fg only 
in later writers); also, non magno post 
tempore: long before, after any thing, 
multum ante, multum post aliquid (e. ¢g., 
mortem alicujus): longer, longius (23> 
not quite so rare as ts usually supposed ; 
vid. Herz. and Held. Cas., B. G., 4, 1); 
diutius; ultra (further on ; vid. Herz., Hirt., 

G., 8, 39): longer than; e. g., than a 
year, anno longius (more rarely longius 
anno); plus anno; amplius anno; or am- 
plius annum: it és longer than six months 
ago, amplius sunt sex menses; or sex 
menses sunt et amplius ({3 > not diutius 
est quam sex menses): tt would be too 
long, longum est ( not longum esset) ; 
e. g. exspectare, dum veniat, or eum ex 
spectare: those to whom it may seem too 
long, quibus longius tempus videtur : it 
is long since, jam diu est quum or quod 
(rarely ut). || A great while since, &c., 
diu (opposed to paullisper); pridem (op- 
posed to nuper); dudum (opposed to 
modo) ({3° dudum can be used only 
when a short time appears long to the speak- 
er; by modern writers it is often used 
wrongly for diu and pridem) : already 
long, jam diu, jam pridem, jam dudum 
(with the difference above mentioned) : it is 
long since I saw him, jam diu est, quum 
eum non vidi. 

LONG FOR or AFTER, desiderio rei 
tenéri; desiderare aliquid; summopere 
petere aliquid; cupide appetere ; rei stu- 
dio, or cupiditate, flagrare or ardére ; cu- 
pere (with passionate or vehement desire) : 
avére (with impatient desire). 

LONGEVITY, longinqua vita: longa» 
vitas (Macrob.). 

LONGING, appetitus, appetitio, appe- 
tentia (instinctive longing): cupiditas t 
cupido (chicfly poetical; earnest desire): 
aviditas (greedy desire): desideritm (de 
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“ sfre, with a sense of want): a longing for 
_ food, cibi cupiditas, aviditas or appeten- 
tia; cibi appetendi aviditas. 
LONGINGLY, cupide, appetenter. — 
LONGITL DE. ll Length; vid. 
Lenetu. || In geography, * longitudo. 
LONGITUDINALLY, in or per longitu- 
dinem ; (in) longitudine : [> not in lun- 


LONG-SUFFERING, adj., patiens : tol- 
erans: placidus: *patiens injuriarum : 
omnia toleranter ferens. Nae 
LONG-SUFFERING, s., patientia : tol- 
erantia: with long-suffering, patienter : 
toleranter. 
LONGWISE, per longitudinem (E> 
not in longum). 
LOOBY, stipes ; plumbeus; caudex. 
LOOK, s. ||Act of looking, glance, 
espectus (oculorum), obtutus ({> intu- 
itus is late): to direct a look at or toward 
a aspectum or oculos aliquo con- 
vertere, oculos in rem conjicere (general 
term) ; obtutum figere in re (to fix the eyes 
upon), animo intuéri, animo collustrare 
aliquid (to consider): to cast a look at any 
one, oculos or os in aliquem conjicere ; 
intuéri aliquem or in aliquem (general 
term, to look at): spectare In aliquem, as- 
picere aliquem (as to one from whom one 
expects help, &c.; vid. Cic., Of, 1, 17, 58; 
Nep., Chabr., 4, 1): to turn away a look, 
oculos avertere ; from any one, ab aliquo 
(Oc., Met., 2, 770): to avoid the looks of 
any one, alicujus vitare. || Air 
of the face, expression of the coun- 
tenance, (the proper word): os 
(the countenance as expressive) : a friendly, 
kind look, vultus benignus : a cheerful look, 
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(to seem to be like): imitari, representare 
aliquid (to come near, in shape, color, &c.; 
Tac., Germ., 16,5; Plin., 37, 10, 67): fa- 
cie alicujus similem esse, os vultumque 
alicujus referre (to be like in features, ec) E 
to look likely, speciem habére; spem fa- 
cere, dare, atferre, prebére (to give ys 
it looks likely for, res spectat ad aliquid (e. 
g., for war, tumult, ad bellum, seditionem) : 
tt looks likely for rain, nubilat or nubilatur 
(it is cloudy, overcast): pluvia impendet 
(rain is at hand, Virg., Georg., 4, 191): 
to look black, white, red, pale, nigro, albo, ' 
rubro, pallido colore esse (really to have | 
these colors): nigrére, albére, rubére, pal- 
lére (to come near to these colors): to look 
ugly, deformem habére aspectum (to look 
very ugly, insigdem esse ad deformitatem : 
to look well, forma or facie esse honesta et 
liberali (in respect of beauty or form): sani- 
tatem corporis prez se ferre; plenum et 
speciosum et coloratum esse (in respect 
of health): decdro habitu esse (in respect 
of dress and manner): he looks better, ple- 
nior et speciosior et coloratior factus est 
(Cels., 2, 2, in.): to look well or ill, (figu- 
ratively) = to be im a certain condition, 
hold out certain prospects, esse: se habére 
(res bene or male se habet): to look mod- 
est, modestiam preferre or pre se ferre 
(of mere appearance): *ex ore alicujus 

ia eminet (of the reality): to look 
cruel, toto ex ore alicujus crudelitas emi- 
net: to look terrible, terribili esse facie: a 
sad or gloomy look, vultus mestus, turba- 
tus: to look sad, alicui vultus tristis est in 
ore (Ov., Her., 17, 13): frontem contrax- 
isse ( to frontem exporrexisse, ex- 
plicavisse, remisisse: to look cheerful, vul- 





vultus hilaris, serenus: @ calm, p 
vultus tranquillus: a composed and 
ul look, frons tranquilla et serena 

(Cic., Tuse., 3, 15, 31): @ mournful look, 

vultus mestus: a sad, gloomy look, vultus 

tristis : a serious look, vultus severus ; vul- 
tus adductus (indicating intense thought) : 

a big look, look of importance, supercilium 

grande (Juv., 6, 169): @ bold look, os du- 

rum or ferreum (os simply, only when the 

context fixes the sense; e. g., Cic., Verr., 4, 

29, 66, os hominis insignemque impuden- 

tiam cognoscite) : a false look, vultus ficti, 

simulati : to assume a cheerful look, faciem 
or vultum diffundere, frontem remittere ; 
frontem explicare or porrigere ( poetical) : 
to put on a sad look, vultum ad tristitiam 
adducere: to assume @ grave or serious 
look, severum vultum inducere ( poetic- 
al): adducere (indicating much thought 
or care): to assume an angry look, fron- 
tem contrahere : to assume a threatening 

look, supercilia tollere (ef. Catull., 57, 46): 

to assyme another look, vultam mutare 

(= poetical, novos capere vultus): to 

vul fingere (vid. 

Cas., B. G.,3,19, med.). || Appearance, 

(2) PRop., aspectus, visus ( not vi- 

sum) : species, forma, facies ( form, shape; 

forma, also, beautiful form. All five of 
things with or without life): os (with ref- 
erence to the countenance): vultus (with 
reference to mien or air) : habitus (with ref- 
erence to every thing else external, carriage 
of the body, dress, &c.; these three of per- 
sons): a good look (in respect of beauty), 
venustas, pulchritudo (of women): digni- 
tas corporis, decor (of men): (in respect of 
health), bona corporis habitudo; corpus 
validum or integrum: a bad look, detor- 
mitas corporis; pallor (of paleness) ; ma- 

cies (of leanness) ; languor (of disease) : a 

— look, javenilis species: to have a 

ithy look, bona corporis habitudine 
esse ; corporis sanitatem pre se ferre : to 
have a pale look, pallére: to have the looks 
of a gentleman, esse forma or facie hones- 
ta et liberali; esse dignitate honesta: to 
have a rough or wild look, horridiore esse 
: to have the looks of a man, esse 
umano visu: to have an imposing or ma- 
estic look, forma esse imperatoria or au- 
: to give a certain look to any thing, 

alicui rei speciem addere or prebére : (5) 

Fia., species (opposed to res): it the 

look of, videtur (followed by a inativ 

and infinitive). 

LOOK, v., INTRANS., specie esse ; spe- 
eiem habére, prebére, reddere, pre se 
ferre : to look similem ease, vidéri 








tu sp letitie pre se ferre or letiti- 
am preferre: to look grave or composed, 
vultum composuisse ; gravitatem assev- 
erasse: to look confused, ore confuso esse; 
ore confuso magne perturbationis notas 
pre se ferre: to look like a philosopher, 
studium philosophie habitu corporis pre- 
ferre or pre se ferre: to look like a girl, 
virginis os habitumque gerere (Virg., 
4£n., 1, 315) : puerili in ore vultus est vir- 
gineus (of features, Ov., Met., 10, 361) : he 
ts not so stupid as he looks, preter speci- 
em sapit or callidus est (after Plaut., Most., 
4, 2, 29): he looks like a good man, speci- 
em viri boni pr se fert: you look as if 
you had suffered some calamity, vultus tuus 
nescio quod ingens malum prefert. 

Loox aT, on. || PRrop., aspicere ali- 
quem or aliquid (the proper word): oculos 
in aliquid conjicere or convertere (to cast 
the eyes upon, &c.): spectare, aspectare 
(to look at with attention): contemplari, 
intuéri, contuéri aliquem or aliquid ; sus- 
— aliquid (at any thing above one) : 

lespicere aliquid (at any thing below): 
prospicere, prospectare (from a distance. 
These two verbs belong to the Silver 
Age): to look steadfastly at, oculos non 
movére or non dejicere a re (at any one), 
or vultu alicujus; oculi habitant in re: to 
look at intently, obtutum figere in re; de- 
fixis oculis intuéri aliquid; defigere ocu- 
lus in re or in aliquid: to look angrily at, 
iratos oculos defigere in aliquem (Ov., 
Am., 2, 8, 15): to look impudently at, im- 
pudentissimos oculos defigere in aliquem 
or aliquid (Cic., Phil., 11, 5, 10): to look at 
with longing eyes, ad aliquid cupiditatis 
oculos adjicere: to look at any thing one’s 
self, ipse video aliquid: not to endure to 
at, conjectum oculorum ferre non 
Posse: not to endure to look at any one, 
oculos alicui submittere. || Fic. To con- 
sider, regard, rationem alicujus rei ha- 
bére or ducere; respicere aliquid, or ad 
aliquid: not to look at, negligere: to look 
at men’s persons, discrimen person® or 
discrimina personarum servare. Vid. RE- 
GARD. ~ : 

Loox arrer. Vid. Loox For. 

Loox away, removére oculos et se to- 
tum avertere (of the person): declinare 
(of the eyes): oculos dejicere ab or de ali- 
qua re; oculos avertere ab aliqua re. 

Loox Back, respicere (properly and 

ively) aliquid, or ad aliquid, ad ali- 
quem ; respectare (properly) aliquid ; ocu- 
los or retorquére ad aliquid ( prop- 
erly) : the mind looks back to the past, mens 
spatium preteriti temporis respicit. I 
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Loox DowN (upon). ||PRop., despice- 
re or tare aliquid. |j Fic. To de 
spise, aliquem ut multum infra despec- 
tare; despicere or contemnere aliquem 
Jn. despicere et contemnere aliquem: to 
look down upon all men, hominem pre se 
neminem putare; pre se alios pro nihilo 
ducere. 

Look FOR or APTER, querere, perqui- 
rere (by asking): inquirere (by tracing 
out or investigating): anquirere (to look 
about diligently for): conquirere (to look 


look for a word in a dictionary, * vocabu- 
lum in lexico querere. 

Loox 1, INTO, intro aspicere ; inspice- 
re: to look tm the glass, in speculo se in- 
tuéri (after Cic., Pison., 29,71); speculum 
consulere (Ov., A. A., 3, 136): to look into 
any thing, (properly) introspicere, or in- 
spicere aliquid, or in aliquid; figuraticely, 
to inspect, examine, respicere aliquid, 
alicujus rei rationem habére: to look inte 
the future, futura providére, prospicere. 

Loox out. || Zo turn toa placein 
@ book, locum in aliquo libro querere. 
|| To look to a distance, prospicere ; 
prospectare. 

Loox out For. || To Loox Fok, vid. 
|| To destine, designate, destinare al- 
iquem (or aliquid) ad aliquid or alicui rei ; 
a et designare oculis aliquem ad ali- 
qui 

Look ROUND, circumspicere, circum- 
spectare, aliquid; respicere, respectare 
(to look back): fagere sine respectu (Liv., 
without looking round). 

Loox THROUGH. || PRoP., perspiccre; 
ex loco in locum prospicere. || Fic in- 
spicere, perspicere; cognoscere (e. g., li- 
brum, rationem): excutere (e. g., bibli- 
othecam, commentarios criticorum) : per- 
censére, recensére (for the purpose of 
forming a judgment): corrigere (for the 
purpose of conmiaays to look through 
again, recognoscere, retractare (in order 
to remove faults ; ©. g., @ writing, a spewch) : 
to look through an account, rationem cog- 
noscere, excutere, dispungere: to look 
through any one, alicujus animum or inge- 
nium perspicere ; aliquem itus nosse. 

Look TO, rei rationem ére or du- 
cere; rei prospicere : to look to one’s own 
tnterests, sibi or suo commodo consulere ; 
suo commodo inservire et quidquid sibi 
expediat facere ; commodi sui rationem 
ducere ; commoda sua respicere ; prospi- 
cere co’ suis. 

Look vP, suspicere aliquid, oculos tol- 
lere ad aliquid. : 

LOOKER-ON, spectator ; feminine, 
spectatrix (Ov.). 

LOOKING-GLASS, speculum : to look 
in, or consult a looking-glass, inspicere in 
speculum ; se, or os suum, in speculo con- 
templari : looking-glass frame, forma in 
qua incladitur, or inclusum est, speculum 
(vid. Vitr., 2, 8, 9). 

LOOKING-GLASS MAKER, speculorum 
opifex ; qui inam promercalium spec- 
ulorum exercet (vid. Suet., +2 a)e 

LOOK-OUT, prospectus : to keep a good 
look-out, circumspectare omnia (L2.) 
circumspectare sese (Plaut.). 

LOOM, s., jagum textorium. 

LOOM, »v., sub aspectum venire; in 
conspectum dari; apparére; se aperire. 

LOOP, laqueus. : : 

LOOP-HOLE. [| Prop. Aperture 
(vid. APERTURE}. || Prop. Hole asa 
passage for misstles, fenestraad tor- 
Menta mittenda relicta (Ces., B. C., 2, 9). 
|| Fie., evasion; vid. Hoxie. 

LOOSE, adj. || (4) Prop. (a) not 
dense, &c. (of the soil), solutus (opposed 
to spissus): rarus (opposed to densus) : 
mollis (opposed to crassus): tener ( 
posed to glebosus) : facilis (easy to nhs 
opposed to difficilis): (6) not tight or 
strained, laxus (opposed to arctus and 
astrictus) : to make loose, laxare; remit- 
tere : too loose, male laxus (caleeus, Hor.): 
(c) at liberty, free, solutus [vid. FREE] : 
the dog is loose, canis solutus est catend 
(when he has been set free): canis vincula 
abrupit (when he has broken his chain) : to 
let loose, solvere; liberare. {| (B) Fie. (a) 
dissolute, dissipated, dissolutus (of 
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@ person’s conduct): (b) laz, slovenly, 
discinctus: a@ loose style, orationis genus 
fluctuans et dissolutum (Auct. ad Herenn.). 
|| Wot costive, fusior (opposed to astric- 
tior, Cels.): solutus (Petr.) : liquidus (e. g., 
venter, alvus, Cels.). 

OSE, 2v., solvere, resolvere (to un- 

LOOSEN, } tie): laxare, relaxare (to 
make loose): retigere (to undo what has 
been fastened or nailed): to loosen the soil, 
agrum mollire (about trees), ablaqueare: 
to loose one’s hold. e manibus emittere, or 
demittere : to locse (a ship), solvere terra, 
or simply solvere (sc. navem); ancoram 
or ancoras tollere; oram solvere (| 
ancoras solvere zs very rare, ancoras vel- 
lere is of doubtful authority). 

LOOSELY, solute (properly and figu- 
ratively). 

LOOSENESS. || State of being 
loose, use the adjective ; remissio (of what 
has been stretched tight). || Laxity of 
morals, licentia; vita dissolutior. || Di- 
arrhea, alvi profluvium (Cels.) ; solutio- 
nes ventris et stomachi (Plin., 23, 6, 6) ; 
fluor (Cels.). || Thinness, rarity, rari- 
tas (as a present or occasional property) : 
raritudo (as a constant or uniform nature). 

LOP, decidere, abscidere (with a sharp 
instrument ; not abscindere; i.e., to 
tea. off): precidere (to lop of from the 
Sforcpart, or in front): succidere (from be- 
low): to lop off one’s hands, manus alicui 
precidere (Hirt.): manum precidere gla- 
dio (Cic.) : to lop off one’s ears, desecare 
aures (Cic.) ; decidere aures (Tac.) : to lop 
trees, arbores interlucare (Plin.) ; ampu- 
tare (Cic.). 

LOQUACIOUS, garrulus (that takes 
pleasure in talking): loquax (that uses 
many words to express his meaning, that 
is long in telling his story); verbosus 
(wordy, copious ; usually of things, or of 
speeches of the loquax). 

LOQUACITY, garrulitas; loquacitas. 

LORD. || A master, dominus: a sov- 
ereign lord (vid. SovEREIGN]. THE Lorp 
(as a title of Deity), sammus rerum Mod- 
erator; Dominus. || A nobleman, dy- 
nasta or dynastes (a petty prince). 

LORD’S SUPPER, *ccena Domini ; 
coena or mensa sacra; eucharistia: to re- 
ceive the Lord’s Supper, *ad mensam sa- 
cram accedere; *sumere coenam Domi- 
ni; *ex sacra coand sumere cibum. 

LORD OVER, v., dominari in aliquem. 

LORDLINESS, arrogantia; fastus ; su- 
perbia; insolentia. Syn. in ARROGANCE. 

ORDLY, arrogans ; insolens ; super- 
bus; fastosus. Syn. in ARROGANT. 

LORDSHIP. || Dominion [vid. Do- 
MINION]. || A seignory, ager; regio; 
fines ; provincia: not ditio or domi- 
natio. || 48 a title; his lordship, vir 
egregius, or simply egregius (Inscr. and 
Cod. Theod., 6, 22,1; conf. Lact., 5, 14). 

LORE. Vid. LEARNING. 

LOSE, amittere (of a thing which goes 
from our possession, and which is missed, 
@s irobadXecv ; opposed to retinére. Amit- 
tere ts also the proper word for “to lose any 
one by death”): perdere (so that a thing 
ceases to be, or to be good for any thing, as 
Oto var; Opposed to servare; to lose in 
play, with or without an accusative of the 
thing lost): deperdere aliquid de, or ex 
(to lose a portion of): alicujus rei jactu- 
ram facere (to suffer the loss of): privari 
aliqua re (to be deprived of): orbari ali- 
quo or aliqua re (especially by death ; also, 
to lose any thing which contributes to our 
health or well-being) : capi aliqué re (of the 
parts of the body, or the mental faculties ; 
€. g., oculo, auribus, mente) : to lose leaves 
(of trees), folia deperdere ; foliis nudari: 
to lose one’s head, vita privari : to lose one’s 
senses, a mente deseri: to lose one’s horse 
tn battle, equum acie sub feminibus amit- 
tere: to lose color, colorem mutare (gen- 
eral term): pallescere, expallescere (to 
8row pale): he ioses color, color ei immu- 
tatur: to lose one’s life, vitam amittere 
(4 not animam. amittere) : to lose hope, 
spem perdere ; spe orbari, excidere, or 
dejici: to lose patience, patientiam rumpe- 
Te or abrumpere : to lose one’s labor, ope- 
ram perdere: to lose time, temporis jactu- 
ram facere (to employ time to no purpose) : 
tempus persone (to waste time, not to em- 
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ploy #): to have no time to lose, morandi 
tempus non habére: to lose one’s way, de- 
errare itinere : to lose one’s course,(at sea), 
cursum non tenére: to lose sight of land, 
e conspectu terre auferri: to lose sight 
of any one, aliquem e conspectu amittere; 
aliquis ex oculis meis abiit, or e conspec- 
tu meo abscessit (properly): not to lose 
sight of any thing, aliquid nunquam di- 
mittere (figuratively): to lose one’s good 
opinion, apud aliquem de existimatione 
sud deperdere: a mountain loses itself in 
the plain, mons in planitiem se subducit, 
or in planitiem paullatim recedit ; septi- 
mum Danubii os paludibus hauritur 
(Tac., loses itself in). To be lost, amitti; 
abire; decedere ; perdi; perire; absumi: 
the art is lost, ars exolevit: to give up for 
lost, desperare de aliquaé re: J am lost, oc- 
cidi; perii: to be lost in thought, in cogi- 
tatione detixum esse. 

LOSS. || Zhe act of losing, amis- 
sio; jactura; or by circumlocution; e. g., 
duo consulares exercitus amissi nuncia- 
bantur (the loss of ): moveor tali amico 
orbatus (by the loss of): salva, or integra, 
aliqua re (without the loss of): without loss 
of time, sine mora; continuo. || Dam- 
age, damnum (opposed to lucrum) : detri- 
mentum (opposed toemolumentum).. JN. 
damnum et detrimentum; dispendium 
(useless expense): calamitas (misfortune 
bringing damage): clades (overthrow or 
defeat in battle) : to occasion loss, damnum 
alicui inferre, or contrahere; detrimen- 
tum alicui atterre, inferre, or importa- 
re: to retire without loss, sine detrimen- 
to discedere : to suffer loss, damnum det- 
rimentum, or jacturam facere; in dam- 
num incurrere; detrimentum capere or 
accipere ; calamitatem accipere ({> 
damnum, or jacturam, pati 7s not classic- 
al): to suffer loss in battle, cladem contra- 
here: with the loss of many trvops, multis 
amissis : to repair or make up a loss, dam- 
num explére, pensare, compensare (sar- 
cire, post-classical), restituere ; detrimen- 
tum sarcire, reconcinnare ; quod amisi, 
reparo; qua amissa sunt, reficere : to meet 
the loss from one’s own private resources, 
jacture patrimonio succurrere. || Fail- 
ure: I am at a loss, incertus or dubius 
sum aliquid faciam; quid agam nescio; 
de aliquo or de aliqua re incertus sum, 
quid sim facturus: never ata loss, qui ar- 
matus semper et quasi in prvecinctu stat. 

LOT. || Prop., sors (general term, also 
= lottery ticket) : sortitio, sortitus (a draw- 
ing of lots): by lot, sorte; sortitione ; sor- 
tito (after the lot has decided) : to cause any 
thing to be decided by lot, aliquid ad sor- 
tem revocare; aliquid sorti committere 
or permittere ; aliquid in sortem conjice- 
re: they caused it to be decided by lot, which 
of them, &c., sortiti sunt, uter (with a sub- 
junctive): without lot, extra sortem (in an 
election, &c.): to consult lots, sortibus con- 
sulere de aliqua re or de aliquo: J obtain 
any thing by lot, aliquid sorte mihi evenit; 
aliquid sortior : to make the lots equal, sor- 
tes wquare : to cast the lots into the urn or 
vessel, sortes in hydriam (or urnam) con- 
jicere, dejicere ; sortes in sitellam ponere 
(general term): nomina in urnam conji- 
cere (if the lots contain names; e. g., in 
decimation, in conscription, &c.): to draw 
a lot, sortem ducere : to draw lots, sor- 
tiri (general term) : sortitionem facere o 
cause to be decided by lot): to draw ots 
among one another, sortiri inter se: to 
draw lots respecting any thing or person, 
sortiri aliquid or aliquem and (in the Sil- 
ver Age) de re (general term) ; aliquid ad 
sortem revocare, aliquid sorti committe- 
re, permittere (instead of deciding it in 
any other way): to draw lots again about 
any person or thing, subsortiri aliquid or 
aliquem (e..g., judicem, in the place of one 
previously chosen, Cic.): @ lot falls or 
comes out, sors exit, excidit: when my lot 
was the first that was drawn, quum sors 
mea prima exiisset: the lot falls to me, 
sors me contingit. || Fra. Position or 
circumstances in life, fortune, sors; 
fortuna; fortune (circumstances, good or 
bad) : a fortunate lot, fortuna florens ; for- 
tune secunde : an unfortunate lot, fortu- 
na misera: the common lot, sors commu- 
nis: this is the common lot, hec omnibus 





LOVE 


accidunt: to be contented with one’s let, 
sorte sud contentum vivere ({>$> sorte 
sud gaudére ts rather poetical): not to be 
contented with one's lot, fortunas suas ac- 
cusare: I have a happy lot bene mecum 
agitur: J have an unhappy cot, vitam mise- 
ram dego: to pity any body's lot, alicujus 
sortem miserari. 

LOTE-TREE, lotos or letus, -i, f. 

LOTION. || A washing, ablutio; lo 
tio (Vitr.). || Awash used for medr 
cal purposes, medicamentum. 

LOTTERY, *alea sortium. To put into 
a@ lottery, nummos in sortium aleam dare 
(after Liv., 42, 59, 10): to buy @ share or 
ticket, * sortem redimere: to try one’s for 
tune in a lotuery, * surtium fortunam ten- 
tare, experire: to gain a@ prize in a lot 
tery, *in sortium aleé lucrum facere, lu- 
crari (after Suet., Calig., 41): to be fortw 
nate in a lottery, prospera sortium alea 
uti (%b.): to lose or be unfortunate in a lot- 
tery, pecuniam in alea sortium perdere 
(after Cic., Phil., 2, 23, 56): to be fond of 
putting into lotteries, * alew sortium indul- 
gére (after Suet., Oct., 70) : lottcry directors, 
triumviri (&c., according to the number) 
quibus sortium alea commendata est (aft- 
er Suet., Calig., 41) ; * triumviri alee sorti- 
um prepositi: a lottery director, triumvir 
(&c.; vid. above) alew sortium preposi- 
tus: a lottery list, sortium, que exierunt, 
index. 

LOUD, clarus (opposed to obtusus), mag- 
nus (opposed to exiguus) ; vox clara, mag- 
na (both of the voice: [53> not vox alta, 
Ruhnk., Dict. ad Ter.,p.74). A loud ery, 
clamor clarus (Plaut.): to utter a loud 
voice, clamare, vociferari (Cic.): to make 
a loud noise, fremere (especially of a mul- 
titude) : to speak out loud, vocem mittere. 

LOUDLY, clare; clara voce ( viva 
voce is not classical); magna or summa 
voce (very loudly). 

LOUDNESS, by circumiocution with the 
adjectives, 

LOUIS D’OR, Ludovicus aureus (as 
Plaut., Bacch., 2, 52, &c., Philippus aure- 
us); * Ludovicus (as Hor. Ep., 2, 1, 234, 
Philippus). 

LOUNGE, segne otium terere; socor- 
did atque desidia bonum otium conterere. 
To lounge upon; vid. LEAN. 

LOUNGE-CHAIR, sella obliquis ancon 
ibus fabricata (Cal. Aur, Tard., 2, 1, 46); 
cathedra (an arm-chair used by Roman 
ladies). 

LOUNGER, homo deses ; homo languos 
ri et desidiw deditus. 

LOUSE, s., pediculus; pedis (Plaut.). 
To be eaten up with lice, pediculorum mul- 
titudine corpori innascentium animam 
efflare (after Plin., 7, 51, 52). 

LOUSE, v., *liberare aliquem pedicu 
lis ; * pediculos alicui legere. 

LOUSE-W ORT, herba pedicularis (Col- 
umella, 6, 30, 8). 

LOUSY, pediculosus. 

LOUT, homo rusticus; stipes; caudex. 

LOUTISH, rusticus. 

LOUTISHLY, rustice. 

LOVAGE (a plant), ligusticum. 

LOVE, v., amare ( general term, out of 
mere impulse or passion; of persons or 
things; also absolutely): diligere (with 
esteem, as the result of reflection or maral 
approbation ; to value or prize highly ; of 
persons or things). JN. amare et dili- 
gere; diligere et amare; carum habére, 
caritate complecti (almost= diligere). JN. 
amare (or diligere) carumque habére, 
alicui studére, alicujus esse studiosum, 
aliquem benevolentié complecti (to frel 
an interest in any one, to show favor or 
good-will). For amare the Latins use also 
the following circumlocutions: amorem 
erga aliquem habére, aliquem amore am- 
plecti, prosequi (rather of tender affection) ; 
aliquem in amore habére, alicujus amore 
tenéri, captum esse (rather of sexual love). 
To love any one very much, aliquem singu- 
lari amore habére; aliquem miritice dili- 
gere carumque habére; aliquem eximia 
caritate diligere; aliquem in deliciis ha- 
bére ; aliquis mihi percarus est ; aliquem 
in oculis gerere, gestare ; aliquem in sinu 

estare; summum me tenet alicujus stu- 
ium: to love any one above ail others, 
aliquem unice diligere: to love passi-n 


duci: to sce libertetas amantem or 
studiosum esse: to love money, divitias 
amere; avarum or habendi cu mi esse 
yo be covetous). || Followed by an infini- 
tive = to be accustomed, solére (with 


paullum conquiescebat). 
LOVE, s. jj Fond ns fa 
d especially 


passionate 

as distinguished from caritas) : amor ven- 
ereus, libido, amor libidinosus (unchaste 

hoa caritas (love to a person who appears 

estimable or deserving of reg ard [of things, 


ate; not like amor): pietas 

al afecion or religious feeling): 

volentia (kind feeling) : _ Studium, 
voluntas poate Selt for one, incli 


LOW 
on lg en Ne 
sweet, pleasant) : 


(agreeable). 
heniosieans venustissimus (in respect of 


outward appearance). 

LOVER. || One whois fond of any 
thing, amaps. amicus, amator alicujus 
rei (the amans aa2 amicus simply have an 
inclination for any ; the amator 
shows the inclination by deeds: thus, the 
amans pacis delights in peace, but the ama- 
tor pacis also endeavors to secure peace) : 
eultor alicujus rei (one who esteems or 


alicujus rei (that an interest tn any 
thing). A great lover of any thing, alicu- 
jus rei amantissimus; alicujus rei mag- 
nus amator ; alicujus rei studiosissimus ; 
consectator alicujus rei arnre who reg 


a Siaabetion: the latter also gives proofs 
of his attachment): cultor (one who pays 
attention, an admirer; less than amator. 

Amasius — amator, is not found in 
classic prose) : to have many lovers, a mul- 
tis amari: to one an avowed or declared 


amantium). 

OVING, plenus amoris (of, persons and 
things): amans (well. toward 
any one, alicujus ; of persons, and then al- 
ways with a genitive ; also of things which 
show a good ition ; e. g., verba): 





in his favor). Love to any one, amor in, 
erga or adversus aliquem ; (where the con- 
text allows, also) amor alicujus; pietas, 
benevolentia, voluntas in or erga aliquem ; 
studium in aliquem ; studium alicujus: to 
declare one’s love (to a female), alicui nar- 
rare amorem suum: to be inflamed with 
lave, alicujus amore incensum esse, ar. 

dére, flagrare : to gain the love of all, ab 
omnibus (or omnium) amorem sibi con- 
ciliare: to return love, alicui in amore re- 


expr formed 
only once, Lel., 14, 49, with ut ita dicam) : 
amori, amore respondére : to have or pos- 
sess the love of any one, ab aliquo amari, 
Giligi: out of, from, pure love, pre amore, 
ex amore; propter amorem or benevolen- 
tiam; amore incitatus; amans 
(e. g., Plaut., Capt. 5, 4, 35): out of pure 
love to any thing, ipsa aliqua re captus 
(vid. Cic., Ecl., p. 125): to do any thing 
out of love to a person, alicujus recy wsicel ali- 
quid tribuere, dare, : my love! 
lux! mea vita! meum mel ! A yecelines 
tion, desire, amor, studium alicujus 
rei; e. g., virtutis: to have a Igre for any 
thing, alicujus rei esse amantem, studio- 
sum ; alicujus rei studio teneri : to produce 
a love of any thing, alicujus rei amorem 
excitare. 

Love AFFAIR, res amatoria; plural, 
amores. To have a love affair, amori ope. 
ram dare (Ter., Heaut., 1, 1, 58). 

LovE LETTER, epistola amatorie scrip- 
ta (Cic., Phil., 2, 31, 77); tabelle blandz, 
epistola blanda (Jur., Ov.). 

Love POTION, virus amatorium, medic- 
amentum amatorium, poculum amatori- 
um ; amatorium. 

Love SONG, * carmen amatorium ; ero- 
are eytien Gell., 2, 24; Auson., 
Idyll., extr.) : songs, poesis ama- 
toria (Cic., Tusc., 4, 33, extr.). 

Love sToRY, res amatoria; amores. 

Not narratio amatoria. 

VELINESS, amabilitas ( properly in 
Plautus and later writers) : suavitas (sweet- 
mess): venustas (agreeableness); amoeni- 
tas (beauty of country, and other sensible 


). 
athe amabilis, amandus, amore 





blandus (Sind in manner, friendly ; of per- 
sons and things). Very loving, amantissi- 
mus, peramans; foward any one, alicujus. 
LOVINGLY, amanter; blande. Very 
lovingly, amantissime. 
Bayh adj. || Prop., not high, hu- 
milis (opposed to altus): depressus ( post- 
Augusian ; op, to editus): demissus 
(sunken). A country, loca demissa 
(with palustria): low shore, ripe demissi- 
ores (duct., B. Aler.): @ house in a very 
low situation, domus depressa, cxca, ja- 
Peep cela to be ia a low situation, in 
loco demisso (depresso) situm esse : ‘the 
lower town, a urbs (Tac.): low water 
(vid. Ess]. || Fie. (2) OF the tones of 
the voice, &c., (bass) gravis (Cic.); de- 
pressus (duct. ad “gis bm inferioris soni 
(gentle, suppressed) : (opposed to 
gravis): suppressus, renee (opposed 
to magnus, contentus, clarus). To speak 
in a low tone, summisse, summiss{ or sup- 
pressa voce loqui, dicere ; summittere vo- 
cem or verba (vid. Cic., ‘Dicin. in Cacil., 
13, 48; Sen. Ep. 11, 5): mussare (to mut- 
ter): susurrare (to whisper) : to speak in a 
dow tone to any body, ad aurem familiariter 
insusurrare (vid. Cic., II. Verr. 5, 41, 
107): to-ask one another in a low tone, 
Mussantes inter se rogare (Liv., 7, 25). 
(b) In price, vilis. A low price, pretium 
vile or parvum: rece sdiripsied amd 
Yo, or vili (pretio) pa be hernias pauco 
ere aliquid emere: the lowest you 
will take? quanti emi potest minimo ¢ tell 
me the lowest price, indica, fac pretium 
minimo daturus cui sis: to be low, jacére: 
Prices are low, jacent pretia (e. g., predi- 
orum, (Cic.). (c) In rank or estima- 
tion, humilis ; ignobilis ; obscurus (Cic.); 
sordidus (Liv., @ stronger word) : to be of 
low origin, natum esse obscuro, humili, 
or ignobili loco (Cic.), sordido loco (Liv.) ; 
parentibus hamilibus natum esse (Cic.): 
of the lowest class, (homines) infimi ordi- 
nis (Cic.) or generis (Liv.); intime sortis 
(Cic.): to raise one from the lowest post to 
the highest rank, ex humili loco perducere 
aliquem ad summam dignitatem (Ces.). 
(d) In mind or sentiment, humilis; 
abj ; illiberalis; sordidus (e. g., ani- 
© In expression, humilis. 4 
verbum humile: low lenguage, 


mus). 





LUCR 


sermo plebeius (Cic., Fam., 9,21, i, o> 
posed to sermo politus, ornatus, e Ss). 

(f) Badly furnished or provided, 
es toe iin he pare esse 


pe ade. aaa ee vz rid 
the adjective neuter) IG. (2) the 
voice, demissius (e. g., to begin low), 
demissius ; demittere principium 
(Bau.) ; (in singing), gravius Ordis; de 
einen eee Series capee 

LOW, v., (as cattle) mugire. 

LOWER, v., Tr. fj ag “To maks 
lower, tek down, demittere aliquid. 
To lower the sails, navis aimamenta de- 
mittere. |] Fie minuere, i aminuere ali- 
cujus auctoritaem; eleva-< aliquem or 
alicujus auctoritatem. To loser one’s self, 
i e. (@) to hun *le onsz's self, let 
one’s self down, se demittere, se sub- 
mittere; lo any thing, prolabi ad aliquid ; 
se projicere in aliquid (e.g, in muliebrer 
fletus); descendere ad aliquid (e. g.. > 
gravissimas verborum contumeliz«, Ay 
to act unworthily ~* +t “¢ -elf, 
minuere suam dignitaf.. se abjicere. 
se abjicere et prosternere “*= throw ones 
self away): lowering, indecorvs 

LOWER, v., intr. “ Pree. To be 
come dark, obseurari. i Fic. T> looz 
sullen, frontem contrahére sr obaucere. 

-LOWERING. jj Pop. Of the sky, 
nubilis. jj Fic. OF ..¢€ countenanes, 
tristis. 


LOWERMOST, infimns imus. 
LOWING, mugitus, 
LOWLANDS, 5 or pote (et palus 


tria). 

LOWLINESS. Vid. Humumry. 

LOWLY. Vid. Humsxe. f 

LOWNESS. |j Prop. Of situation, 
&c., humilitas. | Fie. (a) Of birth or 
rank, humilitas (Cic.) ; igueliilitas ) gene- 
ris (Sall.); ignobilitas, locvs humilis or 
obscurus (Cic.). (6) Of mind or sex 
timent, humilitas; animus humilis o7 
abjectus. (c) Of spirits, animi demis- 
sio; animus afflictus, demissus débilita- 
tus. (@) Of tone, gravitas (buss); Vox 
summissa (im @ isper, &e.). (e€) OF 
price, vilitas.. 

LOW-SPIRITED, afflictus ; 
abjectus ; demissus; animo demisso ; ja- 
cens; xgritudine pot Maras et debilitatus ; = 
mzrore afflictus et rtligatus ; tristis. 

{OVAL dus, Sie ofic upon , 
certus ( cen 

LOYALLY, fide; cum fide; fdsliter. 
od OYALTY, fides. To maintain one's 

ty, fidem servare, prestare. 

a sy 5. rhomb, rhombus ; 
scutula. {| 4 com fit, * pastillus dulcis. 

LUBBER, homo rusticus, stolidus ; sti- 
pes, caudex; asinus. 

LUBBERLY, rusticus, stolidus (clown- 
ish) ; levus (awkward, without pena ty ah 

LUCID, lucidus. A lucid interval, * 
cidum, quod dictum, intervallum (kraft, 

LUCK, casus; fortuna. Good luc! 
prospera, or secunda, fortuna: bad luck, 
infortunium ; adversus casus: good luck 
to you ! bene vertat ! quod approbet deus 
or approbent dii ! hanc rem tibi volo bene 
et feliciter evenire! I do not enry you 
your luck, haud invideo tibi: to congratz- 
eee Goering tenis trae, 


congratulatione 
on any thing, alicui ali airy a or de re eg. 
alicujus adventum or alicui de adventn): 
TE sent batint aliveree ecoenienl tee ar 
( not votis}] aliquem prosequi (¢o fol 
with good wishes): cupere ut res bene 
eveniat (to wish that a thing may turn out 


well). 
LUCKILY, feliciter; fortunate ; fauste: 


Prospere. 

LUCKY, felix ; fortunatus; faustus; 
dexter; prosper; bonus. Vid. Forrv- 
NATE. 

LUCRATIVE, 


{animo) 


mercatura) ; 
Heo tat pains unre 
warded ; e. g., phoct tage Vid. Cic., Tusc., 5, 
31, in.): quod fructum fert, in fructu est 
habendura; ex quo capitur. 2 
lucrative office, * munus luculentum, frac- 
tuosum : to be lucrative, fractum edere ex 
se; fructum ferre. 
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LUCRE, lucrum; questus, -ts. 

LUCUBRATE, lucubrare. ; 

LUCUBRATION, lucubratio (i. e., night 
study ; or, any thing composed by night, 
Ci 


C.). 

LUDICROUS, ridiculus (of persons and 
things); ridendus (of things); [2g not 
ludicra or ludicrum in this sense. 

LUDICROUSLY, ridicule. 

LUG, v., trahere (Cic.). 

LUG, s. (a sort of small fish), * lumbri- 
cus marinus (Linn.). 

LUGGAGE, sarcine, plural: impedi- 
menta, plural (especially of an army, bag- 
g2ge): so also vasa, plural (of an army). 

LUKEWARM, tepidus, tepens (proper- 
ly and figuratively): lukewarm in any 
thing, lentus et pene frigidus (Cic.) in 
aliqua re (faciendaé): qui que cupit, ita 
frigide agit, ut nolle existimetur (Cel. 
ap. Cic., Fam., 8, 10, 3). To become luke- 
warm, tepescere: to be lukewarm, tepére 
(properly and figuratively) : to make luke- 
warm, tepefacere (properly) : lukewarm in 
religion, negligens dei or deorum. 

LUKEWARMLY, tepide. 

LUKEWARMNESS. || Propr., tepor. 
|| Fic., tepida mens (Ov.); frigus; nulla 
cura; segnitia, Lukewarmness in religion, 
rerum divinarum pene nulla cura; len- 
tus animus et pwne frigidus in rebus di- 
vinis ; imminutum rerum divinarum stu- 
dium. 

LULL, v. || TR. Prop. J'9 sing to 
sleep, (infantem) * cantando sopire. 
Fic. To calm, pacify, tranquillare ; 
pacare ; tranquillum facere. || InTR. (Of 
the wind), (ventus) cadit (Liv.), concidit 
(Hor.), remittit, intermittitur (Ces.). The 
wind had lulled, venti vis omnis cecidit: 
when the wind had lulled a little, ut lenita 
paulum vis venti est (Liv.): the wind had 
suddenly so completely lulled, that, tanta 
subito malacia exstitit, ut (Ces.). 

LULLABY, carmen quod adhibetur in- 
fantibus (vid. Quint., 1, 10, 22); lalli som- 
niferi modi (Auson. Ep., 16, 91). [= 

There is no authority for nenia in this 
sense. To sing lullaby, (infantem) * can- 
tando sopire; lallare (Pers.). 

LUMBER, scruta, -orum, plural (Hor.) ; 
*supellectilis obsoleta. A lumber room, 
* cella supellectili obsolete servande. 

LUMINARY, lumen. 

LUMINOUS. || Prop., luminosus; luci- 
dus; illustris; splendens; fulgens. || Fre., 
lucidus (that has or gives sufficient light ; 
also, figuratively, clear ; [9° for which Cic- 
ero, however, always uses dilucidus) : diluci- 
dus, perspicuus, candidus, apertus, planus 
(figuratively, clear, distinct, intelligible). 
JN. apertus (planus) atque diducidus (op- 
posed to contusus et perturbatus) ; diluci- 

dus et perspicuus; planus et perspicuus; 
distinctus (figuratively, well-arranged, per- 
sptcuous: all of a speech, narrative, &c.: 
lucidus, candidus, and distinctus also of 
the speaker himself). 

LUMINOUSLY (figuratively), lucide, 
dilucide, clare, perspicue. 

LUMP, massa (a shapeless mass): gle- 
ba (a clod of earth, or any thing in that 


shape). A little lump, massula; glebula. 
LUMPY’ || Thick, crassus (in 
LUMPY. lumps): globosus. To 


oe lumpy, in globulas or massulas dilabi, 
solvi, dissolvi. || Stwpid, stolidus; stu- 
pidus ; hebes. 

LUNACY, error lunaticus; selenias- 
mus (technical term). 

LUNAR, lunaris. Lunar year, annus 
ad cursum lune descriptus (vid. Liv., 1, 
19); annus lunaris (ate). 

LUNATICUS, lunaticus (Veget.). 

LUNATION, cursus lunaris; cursus lu- 


ne. 

LUNCHEON, cibus meridianus; also 
prandium (i. e., a meal about 12 o'clock, 
Suet., Oct., 78). 

LUNGS, pulmo, pulmones (properly) : 
latera, -um, x. Gather figuratively, in re 
spect of exertion in speaking). To have 
8004 lungs, bonis lateribus esse; in cla- 
mando esse bene robustum. Jnflamma- 
tion of the lungs, *inflammatio pulmo- 
num: any thing is a sign of inflamma- 
tion in the lungs, aliquid pulmonem in- 
flammatum esse significat (after Cels., 2, 
%. p 70, Bip.). 
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LUNT, funiculus incendiarius; fomes 
tormentarius. 

LURCH. To leave in the lurch, destitu- 
ere aliquem ; auxilio aliquem orbare [vid. 
LEAVE]: the ship heaves a lurch, *navis 
inclinatur. 

LURCHER, insidiator ; qui insidiatur. 

LURE, s., cibus ad fraudem alicujus 
positus (properly; i.e., a bait, Liv.): esca, 
illecebra (properly and figuratively ; i. e., 
bait, enticement). 

LURE, v., PROP., inescare. Fia., alli- 
cere; allectare; invitare et allectare; al- 
lectare et invitare (aliquem ad aliquid) ; 
illicere or pellicere aliquem in or ad ali- 
quid; illecebris trahere (to lure success- 
fully). 

LURID, obscurus (opposed to illustris, 
lucidus); caliginosus, tenebricosus, tene- 
bris cireumfusus, ater (stronger than ob- 
scurus), 

LURK. || Zo lie concealed, delites- 
cere in aliquo loco; occultare se in aliquo 
loco. || To lie concealed for a pur- 
pose, to watch froma hiding-place, 
insidiari; esse in insidiis; speculari; esse 
in specula or (of several) in speculis. 

LURKING-PLACE, latebra (especially 
of men) : latibulum (especially of animals) : 
locus latebrosus (convenient for lurking 
in). To be in a lurking-place, latebris se 
occultare ; latibulis se tegere. 

LUSCIOUS, dulcissimus, predulcis 
(very sweet): nimis dulcis (too sweet). 

LUSCIOUSNESS, dulcédo; *nimia 
dulcédo. 

LUST, s., libido (sensual inclination ; 
espectally in plural, libidines, lusts): cu- 
piditas ; cupido (desire in a good sense; 
then also in a bad sense: [os cupido 
only in poets and historians ; not used by 

Cicero): aviditas (greedy desire): studi- 
um (eager desire of obtaining). Jn. stu- 
dium cupiditasque: appetitus ; appetitio ; 
appetentia (instinctive longing Toe any 
thing): desiderium (longing that. feels a 
void till it is satisfied ; often the desire of 
what one has been deprived of ): (cupidita- 
tis) ardor; impetus; sitis; indomita at- 
gue effrenata cupiditas ; cupiditas insatia- 
bilis. The lusts of the flesh, cupiditates ; 
libidines (as lustful desires) : (corporis) 
voluptates (sensual indulgences): to be the 
slave of lust, libidinibus se dare, dedere ; 
voluptationibus servire, se tradere; totum 
se libidinibus ov corporis voluptatibus de- 
dere: to bridle one’s lusts, cupiditatibus 
imperare; cupiditates coercére; libidi- 
nes domitas habére: the lust of gain, lu- 
cri or quests studium; avaritia: lust of 
honor, studium laudis; studium cupidi- 
tasque honorum. 

LUST, v., after any thing, appetentem, 
cupidum, avidum, studiosum esse alicu- 
jus rei; concupiscere aliquid; appetere 
aliquid; alicujus rei studio tenéri; alicu- 
jus rei studio or cupiditate ardére, fla- 


are. 
ee UUSTFUL, libidinosus (of persons, and 
also of things that indicate any body’s lust- 
ful propensity) : ad voluptates propensus ; 
voluptatibus or rebus venereis deditus ; 
libidinum plenus (of persons) : libidine 
accensus (wnder the influence of passion) : 
impudicus (shameless) : delicatus (proper- 
ly, soft, effeminate ; then wanton; e. g., 
sermo). A lustful life, vita libidinosa or 
libidinibus dedita, or in libidines effusa: to 
be a lustful person, libidinum plenum esse. 
LUSTFULLY, libidinose ; or by the 
verb or adjective. 
LUSTILY, impigre ; strenue ; alacri, 
romto, acri animo: alacriter (Just.). 
LUSTINESS, vigor; alacritas ; animus 
alacer. 
LUSTRAL, lustralis. 
LUSTRATE, lustrare; expiare (by sac- 


rifice). 

LUSTRATION, lustrum (made by the 
censor, on going out of office, on behalf of 
the whole people): piaculum (sacrifice of- 
fered for expiation): lustratio (purifica- 
tion by offerings, Liv., 40, 6). 

LUSTRE. ||Brightness, splendor. 
Prop., splendor; nitor; fulgor; ardor; 
radiatio. Livy, of gold or silver, splendor 
or fulgor auri, argenti: lustre of a precious 
stone, nitor gemme. Fria., splendor; ni- 
tor; fulgor; claritas; dignitas. Livy, of 





LYRI 


family, of rank, splendor familia (Sues) 
ordinis alicujus (Cic.): lustre of one’s 
name, exploits, fulgor nominis (Liv.), re- 
rum (Plin.): to give lustre to, lacem affer- 
re alicui rei; illustrare, exornare aliquid. 
|| A sconce with lights, lychnichus 
pensilis (Plin.) or pendens (Luer.). ||7'he 
space of five years, lustrum. 

LUSTY, vegétus; validus; acer; alacer. 

LUTANIST, perhaps lyricen (Stat. ; 
lyristes (Plin. Ep.); citharista, fidicen 
(Cie.) ; citharcedus (Cic., that sings to the 
instrument). 

LUTE, perhaps testudo, cithara, lyra. 
To play upon the lute, fidibus canere (Cic.); 
pulsare testudinem ; cantare lyré testudi- 
nea (Kraft). 

LUXATE, luxare aliquid (Plin.). ie 
There is not sufficient authority for eluxa- 
re. To be luxated, movéri sua sede, de 
suo loco (Cels.) ; artus in pravum elapsi 
(Tac., Hist., 4, 1; luxated). 

LUXATION, luxatura (Marc. Emp.) 
depravatio (membrorum, Cic., Fin., 5, 


, 35). 

LUXURIANCE. || Of vegetation, 
luxuria, or luxuries. || Of style, &c., 
luxuries. 

LUXURIANT. || Of vegetation, mx- 
urians, luxuriosus (Cic.) ; letus (Virg., 
Liv.). || Of style, &c., luxurians, mollis 

ic. 


C.). 

LUXURIOUS, luxuriosus (in a bad 
sense): delicatus (elegant, that has to do 
with refinement rather than with necessa- 
ries; not necessarily in a bad sense): mol- 
lis (effeminate): sumtuosus (that causes ex- 
pense; e. g.,domus). Lururious dress, cul- 
tus effusior or luxuriosus ; in. a luxurious 
manner, luxuriose ; delicate; molliter 
JN. delicate ac molliter (e. g., vivere). 

LUXURY, luxus, -tis (usally subjective, 
denoting the habit or condition, but some 
times of the objects): luxuria (always sub 

jective; of the propensity or disposition) : 
autior victus cultusque ; nimia in victt 
cultuque magnificentia; cultus effusior 
(excessive expense in dress and furniture) ; 
cultus delicatus, delicie (in a better sense, 
of elegance in dress and furniture). Arti- 
cles of luxury, res ad luxuriam pertinen- 
tes (in respect of eating and drinking): 
instrumenta luxurie, invitamenta ad lux- 
uriam (as excitements to luxury): merces 
delicate, delicize (in respect of dress, jew- 
els, &e.; vid. Ruhnk. Sen., Benef., 6, 38, 
3): arts of luxury, artes que ad vite or- 
namenta pertinent: to pass on from neces- 
saries to luxuries, a necessariis artibus ad 
elegantiora defluere (Cic., Tusc., 1, 25, 62). 

LYCEUM, Lyceum (Cic.). 

LYE, lix; cinis lixivius or lixivia; or 
simply lixivia: [Og lixivium, late. To 
wash in lye, cinere lixivio elutriare; lin- 
tea lixivid perfundere: to penetrate with 
lye, lixivia imbuere. 

LYING, mendax (the proper word ; {3 
in classical prose never of things): fallax 
(deceitful): vanus (empty, both of persons 
or things). JN. vanus et mendax, vanus 
et fallax: vaniloquus (bragging ; of per- 
sons): faleus, fictus (false, pretended ; of 
things) : [33° mendaciloquus is comic. 

LYING, s. Vid. Lie. 

LYING-IN, puerperium. 4 lying-in 
woman, puerpera: @ lying-in hospital, 
*lechodochium ; *domus publica, ubi 
parturientibus opera prestatur. 

LYMPH, lympha (Ser. Samm.). 

LYRE, cithaira. To play on the lyre, cith- 
arizare (Nep., Epam., 2, 1); cithara canere: 
to accompany the lyre with a song, carmen 
formare cithara (vid. Gierig, Plin. Ep., 4, 
19, 1): music of the lyre, chordarum so- 
nus (the sound); ars citharcedica (the art) 
to sing to the lute, citharizare et ad chor- 
darum sonum cantare (Nep., Epam., 2, 1): 
a player on the lyre, citharista; citharos- 
dus (if he accompany the instrument with 
his voice); feminine, citharistria; citha- 
roeda (Inscr.). 

LYRIC, lyricus; melicus. A lyric poet, 
poeta lyricus, poeta melicus, melicus (gen- 
eral term) : the lyric poets, lyrici, melici (al2 
of the Silver Age; in Cic., Or., 55, 183); 
also, by ctrcumlocution, poetee, qui A\vpiKot 
a Grecis nominantur: a lyric poem, car- 
men lyricum melicum: lyrics, poésis me 
lica. © 


MADN 


M. 


Mac (a Scotch word), filius. 
MACARONI, * macaro. 
MACAROON, * turund@ Ital, plural. 
MACE, ||A kind of spice; some say, 
macis, -idis, f. (Plaut.), or macir (Plin.). 
MACE. || An ensign of authority, 
* or fasces (apparitoris or accensi). 
MACGEBEARER. accensus ; apparitor. 


MACERATE, macerare; attenuare 
(corpus). 
MACHINATE, machinari; moliri; 


re. 

MACHINATION, machinatio (Cic.): 
dolus, machina (Cic.). 

MACHINE, machina (Cic.); machina- 
tio (Ces., Vitr.); machinamentum (with 

erence to t's use): compages, pegma 
(with reference to its frame-work or con- 
struction): warlike machine, instrumen- 
tam belli; machine bellice, plural: a 
mere machine, qui nihil unquam arbitrio 
suo fecit (Cic.); qui vivit ad aliorum ar- 
bitrium, non ad suum (Cic.); * qui tam- 
quam machinatione aliquaé movetur ; 

*quem uam machinam citius dixe- 
rim, quam ominem ; or, quem non tam 
cito hominem dixerim, quam aliquam ma- 
. chinam: like a mere machine, machine 
modo ; sine sensu or judicio; alieno im- 
petu; non sud sponte: to become a mere 
machine, nihil amplius suo consilio, sua 
sponte, agere: he ts a mere machine, homo 
iste nihil suo consilio, nihil interno pulsu 
agit, mollitur (Kraft). 

MACHINERY. || Machines collect- 
ively, machine, plural ; machinatio (Vi- 
truv.). ||Works of a machine, machi- 


natio ; a. || Enginery, scientia 
machinalis (Plin.): disciplina mechanica 
(Gell.). || Fie., machinatio. — Vid., also, 
Means, INSTRUMENTALITY. 


MACHINIST, machinator. 

MACKEREL, scomber (Plin.); scom- 
ber scomber (Linn.). 

MAD. EES 4 insanus (not restrained 


with boundless and uncontrollable enthusi- 
asm): furiosus (raving): a sanitate alie- 
nus: mente captus; quia mente sua dis- 
cessit (Cic., not in one’s right mind). A 
mad dog, canis rabidus, rabiosus: to be 
mad, insanire ; furere ; (of a dog), rabio- 
sum esse: are you mad ? satin’ sanus es? 
num sanz mentis es? to go or be driven 
mad, in insaniam incidere (Cic.) ; ad in- 
saniam adigi (Ter.); rabie, furore incita- 
ri, efferri, efferari ; (of a dog), um 
fieri; in rabiem agi: I am 

male mihi consto; impotens animi sum; 
vix mentis compos sum: @ mad attempt, 
amens conatus, inceptum: to be mad with 
anger, vehementissime irasci, succensére 
(alicui) ; iré in aliquem flagrare, or incen- 
sum esse. || Fic., mirus; monstrosus 
(very strange) : stolide audax; ferox; te- 


MADCAP, Komo ferocioris, vehementi- 

oris, ingenii: @ young madcap, fervidus 
florente juventa (Hor., A. P., 115). 

MADDEN. |j To drive ‘mad, ad in- 
saniam adigere (Ter.) ; insaniam facere, 
gignere (Plin.). To madden with anger, 
efferare (Liv.), ira incendere aliquem 


(Ter.). 

MADDER (a plant), rubia (Vitr.). 

MAD-HOUSE, *domus publica, qué 
continentur homines insani, furiosi; mo- 
rotrophium (technical term). He is fit Sor 
a ER Stay nade opus est 
(Plaut.. Pseu aE naviget An 
ram (Hor., Sat., 2, 3, 1 eee 

MADLY. || Prop., iriose ; insane. 
| Fic., mire, monstrose (strangely 
mere, stolide, inconsulto (rashly, abi ge tM 
siderately). 

MADMAN, homo insanus, &c. Vid. 


Map. 

MADNESS. || Prop., mens alienata 
(L#.); mentis alienatio (Cels., aberration 
of intellect): vesania (want of intellectual 

ion): insania (when reason has lost 
&< power, insanity) :, vecordia (of those 





MAGN 


whose mind is disturbed by the prevalence 
of some one idea or set py fst amentia 
(want of sense, intellectual blindness ; af- 
fectio animi lumine carens, Cic., Tusc., 
3. 5, 10): dementia (irrational conduct) : 
aac (want of rational or connected 

ideas ; of idiots, or pb the enfeebled mind 
in extreme old ag age): furor: mentis ad om- 
nia cwecitas (blind and senseless impulse) : 
rabies (of animals, rarely of men): to drive 
to m ad insaniam adigere (Ter.); 
in furorem vertere Hamas (Curt.): to be 
driven to madness, ad i venire ; in | 
rabiem agi (Liv.), in incidere 
(Cic.). A piece ake insania; faci- | 
nus insanum, monstrosum, mirum: an 
intolerable piece of madness, insanie non 
tolerabiles (Cic.). |] Fic., rage, furor ; 
rabies. 

MADRIGAL, * epigramma quod Madri- 
gal vocant. 

MAD-WOMAN, insana (mulier). 

MAGAZINE. 4 store-house, horre- 
um ; receptaculum alicujus rei = ar- 
marium promtuarium is @ closet in which 
victuals are kept ; and cella promtuaria—= 
a larder). To build or erect magazines, 
horrea ponere, edificare; horrea (certis 
locis) constituere. {| 4 literary jour- 
nal, *commentarii literati; * ephemeri- | 
des literariz. Article in a magazine, pars, | 
caput, cc. ll.: contribution to a magazine ; 

id. CoNTRIBUTION, end. 

MAGGOT. ||A kind of worm or | 
grub, vermes; vermiculus; terédo 
(Plin.). ||An odd fancy, mirum or 
ineptum commentum ; ineptie, plural. 

MAGGOTY. | Full of maggots, 
vermiosus (Plin.). || Full of o&d fan- 
cies, ineptus. 

MAGIC, ars magica (Liv.); magice 
(Plin.); magica (Appul.); veneficium | 
(Liv.). To practice magic, artem magi- 
cam, artes magicas, exercére, colere, trac- 
tare: to do by magic, arte magica perfi- 





MAIN 
ee ee es lense Gn egy 


wtdoxteicks iCENT, splendidus ; are 


w. splendidus et magnifi- 
con, roagelcus et et boc gp magnificus et 
preclarus ; (opposed to sor- 
didus). 
MAGNIFICENTLY, splendide; mag 
nifice ; re $5, enRSy (e- Z- domum in- 
MAGNIFIER 

MAGNIFIE Magnifying glass 
* microscopium (techn term). 

MAGNIFY. b Paar 3 To cause to ap- 
pear larger, *res objectas augére et 
amplificare. || Fie. To exaggerate, 
rem exaggerare verbis, oratione; augére 


| verbis ; amplificare ; multiplicare; in fa 


sum augére aliquid ( falsely) ; Fairy sm 
Quint., 


| aliquid verbis (of any thing bad, 


4,2,75). To magnify exceedingly, preter 
modum, supra veritatem, exornare ali- 
quid; immodice aa aps alicujus 
rei augére. || Fic. To praise, extol; 
vid. PratsE, EXTOL. 

MAGNITUDE. || Prop., magnitudo 
(greatness); amplitudo, ambitus, spatium 
(with the idea 0, ¥S space or extent): modus 
(with the idea o @ certain measure). [|Fre., 
magnitudo; amplitudo; gravitas. 

MAGPIE, corvus pica (Linn.). 

MAHOMETAN, * Mahummedanus ; 
* formule Muhammedane addictus. 

MAID, %5 pose: virgo (a virgin). 

MAIDEN, a le maid, puellula; 
Ned are a Rierikeys up maid, puella adul- 

; virgo: a pretty maid, puella lepida: 
he ‘looks icapedl fone’ in ore est vu’- 
tus ba pene ert 10, 631) : sass maid- 
servant, puella ; (a waiting 

house-maid) ; cubicularia (a 


= (a 
OM TAIDEN, Sect virginalis ( 
a virgin). ’ Maiden modesty, basromxel 4 


virginea: he has a maiden appearence, pu- 
erili in ore est vultus virgineus (Ov., Met., 


cere aliquid: @ magic lantern, * laterna | 10, 631). 


magica. 
GICAL, magicus. <A kind of magic- 
al power, vis quedam divina, plane mira- | 
bilis et singularis. 4 magical formulary or | 
incantation, carmen (magicum) ; cantio. 
MAGICALLY, magice ; vi magica. _| 
MAGICIAN, magus (Hor., Lucan.: | 
[=> incantator, late). A magician’s | 
virgula divina (Cic.); virga vene- | 
nata (Ov., Met., 14, 413). 
MAGISTERIAL. || Of or relating 
to a magistrate, by the substantive. A 
office, magistratus. {| Im pe- 
rious, haughty, imperiosus ; super- 


bus; insolens; arrogans. 
MAGISTERIALLY. || As a magis- 
trate, by ci: with the substan- 


we ee riously, i imperiose. 
ISTRACY, ponies -s. 

MAGISTRATE m occ ses 
bearing a civic office ; jura it) 
The higher pa ash tratus ma- 
jores (in the Roman sense, a who had 
the imperium) : the inferior magistrates, | 
magistratus minores (in the Roman sense, es 
those who had not the imperium, vemely, Fass 
ediles and questors under the republic, and | 
— magistrates under the empire ; 
vid. Dict. A MaGISTRATUS : Z 
Oofficiales is Ba ss = 

MAGNANIMITY, animi magnitudo, ex- 
cellentia, excelsitas ; animus magnus et 
excelsus (Cic.). | ne 

MAGNANIMOUS, magnanimus; cel- | 
sus; excelsus. 

MAGNANIMOUSLY, magno animo; 
excelse. 

MAGNET. |] Prop., magnes, -étis; mag- 
nes lapis ; lapis Heracléus (th- loadstone). | 
ll Fie., quod ad se attrahit, allicit. | 

MAGNETIC, magnesius, magneticus 
(the former, Lucr., 6, 1062 ; the latter, erst 
dian. de magn., 26). Magnetic power, * at- | 
trahendi, qu dicitur vis ( properly) ; Mes | 

| 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| rh 
| 
| 
| 


ra quedam vis ely). 
MAGNETISM, * magnetismus (technic- 
al term). Animal magnetism, * magnetis- | 
mus rane (technical term). 
GNETIZE, *vi magnetica aliquid 
imbuere ( properly, by the magnet): *ma- 
nuum contrectatione mulcére, permulcé- 


re , by the hands). 
MAGNIFICENCE, splendor, magnifi- 


‘MAIDEN-HAIR (a plant), adiantum 
(Plin., Linn.). English or common maid 
en-hair, Asplinium omanes on 

MAIDENHOOD, virginitas (Cic. 

MAIDENLY, 

MAID-SERV. Vid Mar. 

MAIL. || A coat of steel net-work, 


: hracta (for horse 
To put on a coat of mail, tho- 
racem induere (Plin.) ; munimentum cor 
poris sumere (Curt.) ; pectus munire tho- 


| race, lorica. 


MAIL. |j For conveyance of let 
ters, *cursus publicus epistolis perferen- 
dis ( formerly, * tabellarii publici, Muret.): 

rheda cursualis publica (he carriage, aft 
er Cod. Theod., 12, 11): celeris mutatio 
cursus publici (the Bf ypem change of horses, 
Ammian., 21,9). A mail-bag, * folliculus 

servandis. 


epistolis 
MAIM, mutilare (Ziv.); demutilare 
rs truncare (Liv., Tac.) ; detruncare 
tv. 


; detruncatus; truncus. 
MAIMING, mutilatio (Cels.) ; detrunca- 
tio (Plin.). 


D, mutilus; mutilatus; trunca- 


ieilgemer epee loth panne peo 


@ main point, 
omne stodtana'’ in signa re ponere; pre 
ceteris aliquid agere or spectare; id age- 
re ut, &c. 

MAIN, s. Vid. Sea. 

MAINLY, ee precipue ; potissi- 
rimis ; preesertim. 


MAINPRISE’ Vid. Bar. 
MAINTAIN. || To keg rh defend, 
eine obtinére aes truth is contest- 


MAKE 


to assert, affirm): asseverare (to maintain 
earnestly: [4° in Cicero, followed by an 
accusative and infinitive ; in the Silver Age, 
found also with a simpre accusative. 
Asserére is not classical in this sense) ef- 
ficere (t2 establish by proof): disserere, 
disputare (to assert and discuss) : ponere, 
proponere, placet or videtur mihi (to lay 
n as one's own opinion): dicere (to 
Give as one's opinion: all followed by an 
accusative and infinitive) : aio (I say thata 
thing is so; opposed tc nego) : te maintain 
the contrary, negare: Democritus main- 
taing that no one can be a good poet witk- 
out enthusiasm, Democritus negat, sine fu- 
rore quemquam poetam magnum esse 
posse. || 7'o supply with the neces- 
saries of life, nutrire aliquem (to nour- 
ish with food and drink) : alere (in a wider 
sense, to furnish every thing that serves 
for sustenance) : sustinére, sustentare ali- 
quem, victum alicui preebére (to care for 
one’s maintenance) : to maintain one's self 
by any means, alere se aliqua re (e. g., se 
suosque latrociniis): victum quvritare 
aliqua re (e. g., lana ac tela, Ter., Andr., 1, 
1, 48; therefore, by one’s needle, acu): to 
maintain one’s self by selling chaplets, cor- 
onas venditando sustentare paupertatem: 
to maintain one’s self by the labor of one’s 
hands, manum mercéde tolerare inopiam. 

MAINTAINABLE;; i.e., tenable, qui de- 
fendi potest : he sunt sententiz qua sta- 
bilitatis aliquid habeant (Cic., T'usc., 5, 30, 

, are maintainable). 

MAINTAINER. Use the verbs. 

MAINTENANCE. || Defence, sup- 

ort, defensio ; tuitio; propugnatio; or 
i the verbs; e. g., quantum esset ad rem 
obtinendam. ||Nourishment, support 
of life, sustentatio (Ulp.) ; use the verbs; 
e. g., sustinére, sustentare, alere ( 
nutritus, only Plin., 22, 24, 53, in another 
sense) : alimenta (Juristical technical term, 
sum allowed for the maintenance of a wife). 

MAJESTIC, augustus, sanctus (that de- 
serves high honor): imperatorius (com- 
manding, imposing) : splendidus, magnif- 
icus (splendid, magnificent) : a majestic 
form or appearance, forma augusta or im- 
peratoria; habitus augustus. 

MAJESTY, majestas (exalted rank or 
position): numen (great power and dig- 
nity): clothed with majesty, augustus. 

MAJOR (in the army), * preefectus (vig- 
ilum). 

MAJORITY. || Major part, major 
pars, major numerus (in comparison with 
another number) : multitudo (a considera- 
ble number) : often by plures (more) or plu- 
rimi (most); e. g., the majority of histo- 
rians, plures auctores: Servius took care 
that the majority should not prevail, Servi- 
us curavit, ne plurimum plurimi valérent: 
majority of votes, sententie plures (of sen- 
ators or judges) : suffragia, or puncta, plu- 
rima (of citizens in the comitia): to have 
the majority, magnis suffragiis superare ; 
pipe suffragiis vincere : to be acquitted 

a very large, immense majority, senten- 
tiis fere omnibus absolvi: the majority (in 
the Senate) decided for the same opinion, 

ars Major in eandem sententiam ibat. 
[uit ag ¢, plena, justa et legitima, wtas, 
| Rank or office of a major, *mu- 
nus preefecti (vigilum); prefectura. A 
recat majority, multis partibus plures (e. 
g., vote with any body, in alicujus senten- 
tiam eunt, Cic., Fam., 1, 2). 

MAJOR PART. Vid. Masortry. 

MAKE, v. || To produce, facere: 
conficere : efficere (to accomplish, effect) : 
creare (to create): to make money by, pe- 
cuniam conficere de re: to make great 
profits hy any thing, rem habére quwstu- 
osissimam (Cic.): to make a fortune, in 
multas opes crescere (Plin.) : collocuple- 
tare se (Ter.) : made for any thing (i. e., 
cunstituted, adapted by nature), ad aliquid 
factus ; alicui rei or ad aliquid natus fac- 
tusque (opposed to ad aliquid doctus or in- 
stitutus). || Im arithmetic. efficere (to 
make up): esse, fieri (tv amount ; vid. Col. 
5, 2, 6, has duas summas in se multipli- 
cato, quinquagies centeni fiunt quinque 
millia. Horum pars dimidia duo milia 
quingenl. que pars jugeri unciam et scrip- 
ulum ef ficit, Cic, Verr., 3, 49, 116, Pro- 

” fessio aad Leontini ad jugerum xxx. 
on 





MALE 


millia. Hee sunt ad tritici medimnim 
xc., id est tritici modium 10xL., millia). 
|| Zo cause a person or thing to be- 
come any thing. (a) To nominate, 
facere, instituere (to institute): constitu- 
ere (lo fix, appoint): creare (to choose, 
elect ; aliquem, followed by an accusative 
of that which any one is made, &c.); e. g., 
to make a person one’s heir, heredem ali- 
quem facere, instituere. (5) J'o put any 
one in a certain state (with adjectives exr- 
pressing the nature of the state), facere, ef- 
ficere, reddere aliquem, followed by an ac- 
cusative of the predicate (> with this dif- 
ference, that facere and efticere are, to pro- 
duce a certain state or condition; reddere 
is, to place in a certain state or condition) ; 
e. g., to make one unserviceable, aliquem 
inutilem facere (as, by a wound) : to make 
a person better, aliquem meliorem redde- 
re: to make tame or gentle, homines ex fe- 
ris mites reddere or homines feros mites 
reddere (cf. Herz. Sall., Cat. 14, 3): to 
make any thing of a person, aliquem pul- 
chre erudire (to instruct well): aliquem 
producere ad dignitatem (to promote): to 
make much of any one, aliquem magni fa- 
cere (to value highly): multum alicui trib- 
uere (to assign much to any one): aliquem 
colere (to respect, reverence) : to make little 
or nothing of one, aliquem parvi facere 
(to value little): aliquem contemnere (to 
despise): to make much of any thing, ali- 
quid magni facere, existimare (to value 
highly): aliquid in honore habére (to hold 
in honor): not to make much account of 
any thing, aliquid haud in magno pretio 
ponere. || 7'o cause, efficere; facere : 
I did not make him do it, non facit impul- 
su meo (TJer.). || J’o represent, by de- 
scription or otheriise, facere (by art, or by 
words) : tingere (by art ; of statuaries, &c.: 
both take the accompanying verb, if active, 
in the participle present ; if passive, in the 
infinitive present; e. g.), Xenophon makes 
Socrates say, Xenophon facit Socratem 
disputantem : he makes the world to be con- 
structed by the Deity, a Deo construi atque 
edificari mundum facit. || MaKE away 
(vid. Destroy]. || Maxe Haste [vid. 
HasTen]. || MAKE AN OFFER [vid. OF- 
FER]. i MAKE OVER, transferre; trans- 
mittere. || MAKE READY [vid. PREPARE]. 
|| Make up = To constitute, efficere, 
also esse (in contents, value; to consist of): 
explére, implére (to amount to; the for- 
mer also = efficere): how much does it 
makeup ? que summa est? quantum est? 
to make up four thuusand men, quatuor 
millia militum explére: to make up a 
great sum, longam summam efficere: the 
gold which made up an Attic talent, quod 
summam Attici talenti explebat: to make 
up a whole (of quarters), multitudinem in- 
tegri assequi et exeequare (vid. Auct. ad 
Her., 4, 20, 22). To compose, reconcile 
{vid. Composr, ReEconcILE]. || MAKE 
USE, uti aliqua re (mostly with the idea of 
need and enjoyment, xpio0at): usurpare 
aliquid (to use a thing as opportunity oc- 
curs ; of momentary use): adhibére ali- 
quid alicui rei (to opply a thing ina single 
case to a definite object, with the notion of 
purpose and intention) : tomake use of any 
one, uti alicujus opera (his assistance) or 
consilio (his advice): to make use of a say- 
ing of Solon’s, ut Solonis dictum usur- 


em. 

MAKE, s. Form, Ficure. 
MAKE-BATE, pacis turbator or ruptor. 
MAKER, fabricator ; opifex ; auctor; 

or, fy circumlocution, artifex mundi Deus 

(Maker of the world, Plin.) : artifex omni- 

um natura (Cic., Maker of all things). 

MALACHITE, malachites, -e. 

MALADMINISTRATION, *mala_ re- 
rum administratio. 

MALADY, morbus ; egrotatio: 
egritudo, in this sense, is not classical. 

MALAPERT, male moratus ; immo- 
destus, 

MALCONTENTS, novis rebus studen- 
tes (Ces.) ; rerum mutationis cupidi (Cic., 
Att., 8, 3, 4); qui egre ferunt presentem 
rerum publicarum formam, statum: [35> 
male contenti, non contenti would not be 
Latin. Vid., also, DISAFFECTED. 

MALE, virilis, masculus: masculinus 
(of men or animals): the male sex, sexus 





MAN 


masculinus (of men or animals); genus 
masculinum (Phedr.) ; sexus virilis (Nep., 
Tac., only of men). 

MALEDICTION. Vid. Cursz. 

MALEFACTOR, maleficus (general 
term, the doer of a bad action): sons, no- 
cens, noxius (guilty ; sons, condemned, or © 
deserved condenination ; nocens and nox- 
ius simply as the originator or cause of 
harm): sons reus, nocens reus, nox@ reus 
(so far as the malefactor is in the position 
of an accused person): (3 malefactor 
does not occur in the best age. 

MALEVOLENCE, malitia. 

MALEVOLENT, malitiosus; malevé- 
lus; malevolens: [3 not malignus * 
this sense. 

MALEVOLENTLY, malitiose. 

MALICE, malitia (explained, Cic., N. D., 
3, 30, 75, by versuta et fallax nocendi ra- 
tio): improbitas (wnjust, dishonest dispo- 
sition) : to do any thing out of malice, ali- 
quid malitiose facere. 

MALICIOUS. -Vid. MALEVOLENT. 

MALICIOUSLY, malitiose. 

MALIGNANT, malus (bad ; of things 
and persons): malitiosus, improbus (mor- 
ally bad ; of persons): malignus (evil or 
all disposed ; of persons ; opposed to benig- 
nus) : gravis (oppressive, violent ; e. g., cli- 
mate, cozlum): a malignant disease, mor- 
bus anceps; valetudo gravis et pericu- 
osa. 
MALIGNITY, malitia ; improbitas (mor- 
al depravity): malignitas (ill-will): gravi- 
iD (oppressive vehemence ; e. g., coeli, mor- 

i). 

MALLEABILITY, tractabilitas (Vitr.) ; 
flexibilitas (Solin.); lenta or mollis na- 

a. 


r 

MALLEABLE, tractabilis; ductilis (e. 
g., ferrum, Plin.): mollis (e. g., aurum, 
Virg.). 

MALLET, malleus. 

MALLOW (a plant), malva (Plin.) 
also, malache, moloche (Col.): of or be 
longing to mallows, malvaceus (Plin.). 

MALT, s., *hordeum aqua perfusum 
quod sole siccatum aut igni tostum et de 
inde molis fractum est; *hordeum tos 
tum or frictum: to make malt, *hordeum 
aqué pertusum or hordeum madidum 
sole siccare et deinde frigére (after Plin. 
18, 7, 14). 

MALT, v. = to make malt ; vid. the sub 
stantive. 

‘ MALT-HOUSE, * domus horreo frigen- 


0. 

MALTING-FLOOR, *tabulatum hor- 
do» madefacto et tosto siccando. 

MALTREAT, aliquem nimis aspere 
tractare (to treat hardly, general term) : la 
dere or injuste ledere aliquem (Cic., gen- 
eral term, to injure): alicui or in aliquem 
insultare ; violare aliquem (to injure or 
damage) : vim atferre alicui (to offer vio- 
lence to): male aliquem mulcare, or sim- 
ply mulcare aliquem (e. g., with staves 
and clubs, with blows), Male habé- 
re aliquem (e. g., hostem) is only = to 
disturb, harass. 

MALTREATMENT, vexatio (as an 
@ct): injuria. contumelia (inflicted). 

MALVERSATION, * nifala rei or rerum 
administratio (mismanagement): pecula- 
tus (peculation). 

MAMMA, mamma (Varr. ap. Non.). 

MAMMOCK. Vid. TEAr to pieces, 

MAMMON [vid. RicueEs]: a slave of 
mammon, nimius divitiarum admirator ; 

ui nimis divitiis colligendis servit (Kraft). 

MAMMOTH, *elephas primigenius ; 
* elephas mammouteus (technical term). 

MAN, ||4 human being, homo (gen- 
eral term): mortalis (a mortal, man with 
the idea of imperfection; regularly used 
in prose, especially in Sallust, Tacitus, and 
Livy; rarcly in Cicero, only in connection 
with multi, omnes, cuncti, or the like): 
quisquam mortalis (any child of man ; ef. 
Herz., Sall., Cat., 2,8): men, homines; ge- 
nus humanum, hominum universum ge- 
nus (the whole race): a young man, homo 
adolescens: guite a young man, (homo) 
adolescentulus: what man is this? quid 
hoc hominis? who is the man? quis hic 
(or iste) est homo: to live among men, in- 
ter homines esse. “ Man” és ves 1 ot ex 
pressed in Latin, especially with adjectives, 


MANA 


ad when, as an indefinite subject, it is tm- 
pli.d in the verb ; e. g., many men, multi: 
there «cre men who, &e., Pa sorne 


est; omnis humanitatis expers est: to es- 
se An oe a ek ant 6 AEE Se 

tanti facere, quantum ipsius hu- 
ities ac dignitas postulat: to become a 
new man, novum ingenium sibi induere : 
to hace become quite another man, ali- 
um factum esse: Son of Man (a title 
assumed by our blessed Lord), * mortali 
matre natus. || 4 person a, "the male 
sez, homo (in respect of the weaknesses or 
excellences peculiar to the male sex, both in- 
tellectual and moral): vir (a grown-up per- 
son of the male sex ; to mulier ; but 
especially tn respect o, ‘zood masculine qual- 
ittes ; e. g., strength, courage, perseverance, 
&c.): miles (a warrior, soldier) : @ young 
ee eens: juvenis (older than ado- 
% also, the adi is 


at 
vat: or it is denoted by another turn; e. 
g» to find any body an honorable man in 
any thing, fidem alicujus in aliqua re per- 

i vulgus (the multi- 


tog 
for which Gell., 3, 7, is the first to say om- 
nes cum uno): to three men 
triplici ordine incedere (cf. Curt., 3, 9, 12): 
they marched i 


thirty men , ar- 
matorum ordines ibant (idid.): an army 
Hm fe) With the nocion of strength 


vir ; (younger than vir). 


be fully one suum numerum fobere 
of ships). 

: MAN-OF-WAR, navis bellica (general 

term, poetical) : navis cular hn navis rostra- 


@s op- 
posed to navis ete a merchant ship). 
MAN-STEALER, plagiarius (Cic.). 
MANACLE, manica. 
MANAGE, curare, accurare, cure mihi 


hao § thing, Mes 
r ‘8 services in 

minister, conduct ; vid. vid. Mab, Can: 

2, 2): vidére, ir oan, Gory inny 
For any one, tliows Go tals. cive thet 
thing be at hand): a@ thing to any 
one to manage, Sad, paler curandam alicui 
tradere : to manage domestic affairs, nego- 
tia domestica curare, domiis officia exse- 
qui (of the mistress of a house) : res domes- 
ticas dispensare (with 


upon): colere aliquid, alicui rei poten 

(o pursue with care, zeal, and diligence). 
MANAGEABLE, tractabilis ; facilis (op- 

posed to difficilis): mollis (opposed to du- 


rus). 

MANAGEMENT, cura, curatio, proca- 
ratio; administratio tratio (administration, direc- 
ony gestio (4 carrying on, conducting 

g., negotii): to intrust the management 
vy alas pe any body, alicui aliquid cu- 
randum tradere; curam alicujus rei ali- 
cui demandare. 

MANAGER, curator; procurator (es- 
pecially of another's business ; also with 
the verbs): manager of a theatre, fabula- 
rum curator (after Plaut., Pen. pny ap: 
designator scenicus (Inscr.); also (in 
Roman sense), chorazus (Plaut., Trin., 4, 
2,16); doctor scenicys (Quint. 11, a7! 





MANDRAKE, mandragoras (Plia.); 
* atropa mandragoras (Linn.). 

MANDUCATE, mandere ; manducare. 

MANDUCATION. By the verb: SE 
manducatio, late. 

MANE, juba; come cervicum (of lions, 


Geil.). 

MANFUL, virilis; fortis. Vid. Many. 

MANFULLY, viriliter ; fortiter; animo 
forti; ut decet virum fortem. 

MANFULNESS, virtus ; fortitudo ; ani- 
mus fortis. 

MANGE, scabies (Cels.) ; 2 ening (Col): 
to hace the mange, scabie labo: 

MANGER, presepe, presepis pis (Col). 

MANGLE, s., * SEereree or prelum, 
ad lintea leviganda ap’ 

MANGLE, v. 7 To 3 press linen, 
* lintea tormento, quod pete subjec- 
tis movétur, premere. acerate, 
laniare, dilaniare = ae lacerare, dila- 


ANG? scaber; scabiosus. 

MANHOOD. || Human nature, hu- 
mana natura; humanum ingenium; con- 
ditio humana (Cic.) ; conditio mortalis 
(Vell). || Virility, virilitas (in the Silver 
Age); pubertas; #tas pubes; tempus or 
anni pubertatia ii cere "fortitude, 


via. Mapness, Map. 


MANIFEST, ante oculos positus (eci- 
dent): manifestus, 
promtus et apertus; evidens (apparent) : 
testatus ( proved): preesens (close at hand) : 
manifest destruction, aperta pernicies ; 
pestis ante oculos posita: manifest dan- 
&er, presens um: what is mere 


manifest ? est enim evidentius? to 
be quite ret. luce clarius esse. 
MANIF Y, manifesto or manifeste ; 


aperte (openly) : dilucide (clearly): palam 
(p evidenter ( ly): ocu- 
lorum j icio (with ocular demonstration). 

MANIFOLD, multiplex (the proper 
word): varius (various) : multiformis (of 
many forms; then — multiplex): omnis 
generis (of every kind). JN. multiplex 
Variusque; varius et multiplex; varius 
et quasi multiformis [[>}~ multimodus 
(altered by Drakenb. Liv., 21, 8) occurs 


‘pp : 
multifarius became obsolete ; not ‘yound 
again before Gellius, 5, 6): in manifold 
ways, Varie, in omnes partes (e. 2., fallere 
aliquem) : omni modo or omnibus modis 


Cic. 
; MANIPLE, manipulus. 


MANKIND, genus humanum or homi- 
num; pnt ar aberiepes (Cic.) ; often homines, 
e of mankind, cognitio 

io humani (Cic.) ; * scientia ingenii 
poker or morum humanorum: to im- 


homuncio 


jabs mores ; perspecta habére 1 ingenia 
hominum. 

MANLINESS, animus virilis, fortis; in- 
genium virile, confirmatum : manliness of 

nervi orationis. 

MANLY. || Proper to or concern- 
ing men, () as to sex, virilis (only of 
men): masculus, masculinus (of men, but 
usuaily of animals): (b) as to age: 
— term): pubes, -ris (in a state of 

): manly age, stas virilis (general 
term, Hor., A. P., 166): etas adulta, con- 
corroborata pede chon 
setas pubes, anni pubertas (adult): 
he had attained the manly age, bite 
jam se corroboravisset et vir inter viros 
esset (Cic., Cai., 11, 6): to become manly 
(of the voice), se-corrcborare. |] That 
suits or becomes a man; hence cour- 
ageous, bold, strong, virilis (general 
term): masculus (full of vigor): 
(strong, brave): gravis (serious) : 


apertus (clear, open) :. 





MANU 
courage, animus virilis; animus fortis: @ 
matum: @ manly speech, oratio virilis, 
S MANNA, manna (indectinabe, * panis 


oOMANNER. | Way, method, modus; 
retio; via. JN. ratio et via; ratio et mo- 
dus ; ‘ratio et consuetudo : this is my man 
ner, sic meus est mos; -mea sic est ratio: 
as my (your) manner is, after my (your) 
manner, sicut meus est mos; ut tuus est 
mos (Hor, Sat, 1,9, 1, and 1, 4, 45); — 
meo, tuo more, ex or pro consuetudine 
mea, tua; consuetudine meé, tua; in nos- 
trum modum; it is not my manner, non 
est mez consuetudinis: you know his man- 
ner, nesti ejus consuetudinem: after the 
manner of a person or thing, more —— 
or alicujus rei; in morem alicujus; ritu 
alicujus ; modo alicujus; in modum ali- 
cujus : after the manner of slaves, servile 


in modum: in this manner, hoc modo; 
hac ratione; ita; sic: in like manner, 
pari modo: ina different manner, varie: 


in many Manners, multis modis: in every 
manner, omni modo or ratione; omnibus 
modis or rationibus: in a good manner, 
bono modo; commode; << (suitably) : 
in @ new manner, novo Mm manner 1% 
singing, flexiones in cantu (Cic., Or., 3, 
25,98). || Custom, mode; air or mien, 
mores, plural; ingenium; vite imstitu- 
tum: manners, mores, piural (emenda- 
ti, boni, optimi, amabiles, grati, suaves, fa- 
ciles, modesti; corrapti; mali; perditi): 
corruption of manners, (morum) corrap- 
téla: good manners, decorum, decor, 
decentia ( propriety): modestia (opposed 
to immodestia): elegantia (elegance in 
manners, or in mode of living): general 
good manners, urbanitas ; politior human- 
itas: to observe good manners, decorum 
sequi, servare, tenére, custodire: to neg- 
lect good manners, decoris oblivisci. 


rojas (eh i 

N ¢ conversio 

militum in borg eet sonoace 

(Plin., by way of preparation): decursus 
||) Artifice; vid. Arti 

FICE. 


(cohortiun,). 

MANOR, * sedes or predium unius de 
principibus: manor. *domus or 
zdes unius de prin 


cg sntiositi 
MANSION, edes, ; domicilium. 
MANSLAUGHTER, hominis cedes, or 
(in connection, simply) cedes; homicidi- 


*SLANSLAYEIL Soesicida (cep. 

MANTELET. || A small mantle, 
palliolum. [[In fortification, testi- 
do; vinea. 

MANTLE. Vid. CLoxe or CLoax. 

MANTUA-MAKER, * sartor mulieribus 
vestes conficiens. 
MANUAL, adj. By manus os 
manuarius, late): sign-manual, chiro 
graphum, chirograéphus: manual labor, 
re at camer Rg vid. Cic., OF, 1, 42, 
150; Liv., 1, 36): I live by manual labor, 
pera ae iy a (Ter, Pie 3 det 
upport one’s self by manual labor, 


ee ee 
Pompon., 
manuale, Mart., 14, cr le a ): 
epitome, summarium, liber in angustam 
coactus (4 dium). 
MANUFA RY, * officina 
que manu efficiuntur, parantur; ii 
MANUFACTURE, s. || Process of 
manufacturing, cpanel: | 4 thin 
made by hand, opus, quod manus cf 
cit; opus mann, arte, ; arus opus. 
MANUF ACTURE, v., manu facere ali- 


studiosa ; urbs peer sa a ard ~ 
rens, celebris, frequens ; 
fortis | bilis (noted for =e ppt 
manly | goods has its name from the ro 


MARC 


facture, nomen alicui rei datum est a con- 
fecture loco. 

MANUFACTURER, fabricator ; opifex ; 
textor (of cloth, &c.): @ master manufac- 
turer, prefectus, magister opificum. 

MANUMISSION, manumissio. 

MANUMIT, manumittere. 

MANURE, s., lwtamen (any substance 
which promotes the growth of corn): ster- 
cus, fimus (dung). 

MANURE, v., stercorare (transitively) : 
stercorationem facere (intransitively) : to 
manure sufficiently, stercore satiare (trans- 
tively): to manure early, tempestivam 
stercorationem facere (intransitively). 

MANUSCRIPT, s. || A book written 
with a view to publication, chiro- 
graphum (vid. Bremi, Suet., Tib., 6) : idio- 
graphus liber (Gell., 9,14): autographum 
(Symm. Ep., 3, 11), libellus. || Any writ- 
ten (not printed) work, * liber (manu) 
scriptus; * codex (manu) scriptus: [3>> 
manuscriptum is not Latin. 

MANUSCRIPT, adj., autographus (ad- 
roy pados, post-Augustan), or, in pure Lat- 
in, mea (tua, &c.) manu scriptus, auto- 
graphus (written with one’s own hand). 

Y, adj., multi; non pauci; fre- 
quentes (of persons in great numbers at 
any place): very many, permulti; plurimi 
(@ great number, either as a whole or as a 
part of a whole, and then followed by a 
genitive): plerique (a large number, with- 
out respect to totality, and hence [233° in 
the best writers never followed by a genitive ; 
e. g., Cicero would say, not plerique ves- 
trum meminerunt, but plerique memin- 
eritis): the many, multitudo. [Gp Ob- 
serve that multus is never put with another 
adjective without a copula; thus we must 
say, multe et graves cogitationes, or mul- 
te cogitationes eeeque graves. [3 Ob- 
serve again, that when the La ns desire to 
express, not the notion of a whole mass or 
amount, but that of a large portion of a 
whole, they often employ the adjective with 
a genitive ; e. g., permulti hostium. This 
adjective is also often expressed by substan- 
tives ; as, copia, vis, multitudo, magnus 
numerus, &c.; e. g., many men, multitu- 
do, or magnus numerus, hominum ; vis 
hominum. 

MANY-COLORED, 
multicolorus (Geil.). 

MANy TimEs. Vid. OFTEN. 

MAP, s., tabula (in connection, as Cic. 
ad Attic., 6,2,3; otherwise, perhaps, * tabu- 
la geographica) : the map of a country, re- 
gio (e. g., Germanig) in tabula or in mem- 
brand (parchment), or in charté (paper) 
picta, depicta (vid. Prop., 4, 3, 37; Suet., 
Dom., 10, 6): a map of the world, orbis ter- 
ree in tabula or in membrana depictus. 

MAP, v.; i. e., to draw a map or maps, 
terrarum situs pingere (Flor., § 3, pr¢f.). 

MAPLE, acer: of maple, acernus. 

MARAUDER, sine commeatu vagus 
miles (Liv., 8, 34, extr.): vagus et lascivi- 
ens per agros miles (Tac., Ann., 2, 55, 3). 
Vid., also, ROBBER. 

MARAUDING, adj., preedabundus: to 
go in marauding parties, sine commeatu 
vagum in pacato, in hostico, errare (Liv., 
8, 34, extr.): vagare et lascivire per agros 
(after Tac., Ann., 2, 55, 3): palari per 
agros predandi causa (of several, after 
Liv., 24, 51), 

MARAUDING, s., praedatio. 

MARBLE, s., marmor: of marble, mar- 
moreus: as hard as marble, marmorosus: 
to break marble, marmor cedere: to saw 
marble, marmor secare: to cut marble into 
slabs, marmor in crustas secare: to over- 
lay with marble, marmoris crustis operire 
( ce marmorare late): a block of marble, 
gleba marmoris: in connection also, gleba 
unius lapidis (Plin., 36, 4, 5). 

MARBLE, adj., marmoreus; e mar- 
more (factus). 

MARBLE, v., * marmori maculoso sim- 
lle facere aliquid. 

MARCH, s. (the month), Martius mensis 
(Plin.): March wind, mense Martio spi- 
rans, flans: March violet, viola odorata 
(Linn.). 

MARCH, s. || Military gait or 
pace, gradus: quick march, gradus cita- 
tus ( properly), ingressus pleno gradu ( fig- 
abana || Military movement, 


multicolor (Plin.) ; 





MARG 

journey of soldiers, iter. On the 
march, iter faciens (marching ; e. g., oc- 
cisus est): in itinere (during the march) : 
ex itinere (from the march, so that the 
march is interrupted ; vid. Held., Cas., B. 
C., 1, 24): to direct a march to a place, iter 
aliquo facere, conferre, convertere, inten- 
dere: to change the line of march, iter mu- 
tare, commutare (general term); iter or 
viam flectere (to take a side route): to 
gtve the order for a march, iter pronunci- 
are (Liv., 30, 10): to give the signal for a 
march, signum profectionis dare (of a com- 
mander): classicum canere (of a trumpet- 
er=to sound a march): march! (as a 
word of command) procede! plural, pro- 
cedite: to continue a march, pergere in 
itinere; iter conficere pergere; (rarely) 
iter pergere; wnintérruptedly, iter continu- 
are, non intermittere : to stop the enemy’s 
march, prohibére itinere hostes: to hasten 
amarch, iter maturare, pergere. || Space 
to be marched over, iter; iter unius 
diei; castra, -orum, 7. (a day’s march ; the 
latter with reference to the Roman custom 
of pitching their camp after each day's 
march ; vid. Herz., Cas., B. G., 7, 36): in 
three days’ march, trinis castris: on the 
Sifth day’s march, quintis castris (e. g., 
Cesar Gorgoviam pervenit): after a full 
day's march, confecto justo itinere ejus 
diei: a short day’s march, iter minus: to 
make a double march, iter diei duplicare: 
to make forced marches, magnis itineribus 
contendere (general term) ; dies noctes- 
que iter facere, die et nocte continuare 
iter (to continue marching by day and by 
night): to steal a march upon an enemy, 
hosti iter preecipere ; prevenire hostem 
breviori via. || Departure by march- 
ing, profectio. To get ready for a march, 
profectionem parare: to give the signal 
for a march, signum profectionis dare. 
|| Music to which soldiers march, 
* modi militares. 

MARCH, »v., INTR., incedere (to march 
on): progredi, proficisci (to march forth 
or away) : iter facere (to be on the march) : 
castra movére, promovére, also simply 
movére (to break up a camp, to march for- 
ward). To march three deep, triplici or- 
dine incedere (cf. Curt., 3, 9, 12): they 
were marching thirty men deep, triginta ar- 
matorum ordines ibant (7b.): to march 
slowly, placide progredi (general term) : 
iter reprimere (to slacken the pace): to 
march quickly, celeriter progredi ( general 
term) : raptim agmen agere (on the march) : 
to march faster, accelerare iter: to march 
day and night, dies noctesque iter facere; 
die nocteque continuare iter; diurnis noc- 
turnisque itineribus contendere; to a 
place, aliquo: to march last, agmen clau- 
dere, cogere: to march toward a place, 
proficisci, iter facere, intendere aliquo: 
to march into a country, proficisci in, &c.: 
to march by a place, prwter locum tran- 
sire; with an army, preter locum exerci- 
tum transducere: to march over a mount- 
ain, montem transire, superare: to march 
very quickly through a country, ingenti 
celeritate regionem percurrere : to march 
out, proficisci (ex) loco: to march out to 
battle, in aciem exire, ad dimicandum 
procedere (of the soldiers): exercitum in 
aciem educere (of the general): to march 
out on an expedition, exercitum in expedi- 
tionem educere (of the general): to march 
out of a town with the troops, copias edu- 
cere ex or ab urbe (opposed to sese oppido 
continere) : to march out of a camp, copias 
pro castris producere (opposed to castris 
se tenére: exercitum or copias in castris 
continére) : to march out from winter-quar- 
ters, ab hibernis discedere. || Tr., dedu- 
cere exercitum a loco: to march out the 
troops, copias ex urbe educere, extrahere: 
to march out troops from their winter-quar- 
ters, ex hibernis copias deducere; copias 
extrahere ex hibernaculis. 

MARCHES. Vid. Bounnary. 

MARCHIONESS, * marchionissa. 

MARE, equa. 

MARGIN. || A brink, ora; margo; la- 
brum; crepido [Syn.in BorpER]. ||Edge 
of a page left blank, *margo. 

MARGINAL, * margini ascriptus. A 
marginal note, * verba margini ascripta. 

MARGRAVE, * marchio. 
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MARGRAVINE, * marchionissa. 
MARIGOLD, caltha (Plin., Virg.). 
MARINE, iow. marinus (in or of 
MARITIME, § the sea): maritimus (om 
or near the sea). A maritime town, urbs 
maritima (Cic.); oppidum maritimum 
(Cas., Liv.) : a maritime district, ore mar- 
itime civitas (Ces.): a maritime power, 
civitas navibus, or classe, valens ; civitas 
multum mari pollens: maritime forces, 
copie navales (opposed to copie terres- 
tres, Liv.) : maritime affairs, res maritimas 
or nautice (Cic.). Vid., also, NAVAL. 
MARINE, s., miles nauticus (Tac., Agr., 
25); miles ad naves (Liv.); classiarius 
(Wep.); classicus (Liv., Tac.); epibata 
(Hirt.). Marines, socii navales (opposed 
to milites legionarii, Liv.) : milites nautici 
or classici; classiarii; classici. 
MARINER, nauta; nauticus (Cic.) ; 
navigator (Quint.). 
MARJORAM, amaracus, samsiichum 
(Plin.) ; origénum majorana (Linn.). 
MARK, s. || 4A sign, token, signum 
(general term) ; significatio (abstr., intima- 
tion) ; indicium (which makes us acquaint- 
ed with a thing otherwise unknown) : nota 
(whereby one thing is distinguished from 
another): vestigium (a trace; sometimes 
with indicium). A brand-mark, stigma: 
a mark of love, favor, signum amoris, vol- 
untatis. In the phrase “ it is the mark 
of,’ mark ts usually omitted; e. g., imbe- 
cilli_animi est superstitio, the mark of a 
weak mind (Cic.). || That toward 
which any thing is directed, sco- 
pus (at which a missile is aimed): meta 
(toward which one goes or tends). To hit 
the mark, scopum ferire: to miss the mark, 
aberrare a scopo,a meté; metam non 
ferire; scopum non attingere. || A cer- 
tain weight, selibra. || A certain 
coin, *nummus qui mark dicitur. 
MARK, v. || Zo set a mark on, no- 
tare: denotare: signare: designare (in 
order to distinguish or make known): no- 
tam imponere alicui rei: notam apponere 
alicui rei or ad aliquid: nota insignire. 
To mark several passages in a letter with 
red, literas miniatulaé cera (after the Ro- 
man manner) or rubrica (after our manner) 
pluribus locis notare (vid. Cic., Att., 15, 
14, extr.): to mark any thing suspicious in 
a book, obelum apponere ad aliquid (Jsi- 
dor., 1, 20, 4): to mark out (a field, &c.), 
terminare agrum ab alio, metare; meta- 
ri; dimetare (into divisions): to mark ont 
for destruction, notare et designare oculis 
aliquem ad«cxedem. || T'o note, not ta 
forget, memoria comprehendere, com- 
plecti (to charge one’s memory with) : me- 
moriw mandare, tradere ; memorize infi- 
gere (to commit to memory; the laiter, to 
impress upon the memory): (in) memoria 
custodire, memoriam alicujus rei retinére 
(to keep in the memory) : demittere in pec- 
tus or in pectus animumque, or (of sever- 
al) in pectora animosque; animo perci- 
pere; animo infigere; percipere animo 
atque memoria custodire. J have well 
marked that speech, oratio in animo in- 
sedit ; oratio in memoria mea penitus in- 
sedit. || Zo heed, animum attendere, 
intendere, advertere ; animo adesse (gen- 
eral term); aures erigere animumque at- 
tendere, also simply erigi or se erigere (of 
hearers). Mark! adestote animis, eri- 
gite mentes auresque vestras et me dicen- 
tem attendite ! (says Cicero when about ta 
speak). J 
MARKER, designator. Or by the veros. 
MARKET. || Time, place, or as 
sembly for selling and buying, 
mercatus (assembly of buyers and sellers 
in public places): nundine (a weekly mark- 
et, market-day): forum, also with rerum 
venalium (a place where things are sold ; 
cf. MarkET-Town). To hold a market, 
mercatum habére: to appoint a market, 
mercatum nundinas instituere: to go to 
market, ad mercatum proficisci: to go, 
come to any place to market, aliquo ad mer- 
catum ire, venire: to attend the markets, 
go about to the markets, nundinas obire ; 
circa fora proficisci ibique merces vendi- 
tare (of a dealer, after Liv., 39, 18): ta 
take any thing to market, aliquid ad mer- 
catum deferre (properly); aliquid profer- 
re, in medium proferre or promere : 
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marhet-people, qui nundinas obeunt or obi- 
erunt; qui ad mercatum veniunt or ve- 
nerunt: cleri of the market, agorandmus 
(dyopavopos, with the Greeks, answers best 
to the English notion, Plaut., Capt., 4, 2, 
44, &c.); wdilis plebis (the magistrate who, 
at Rome, had the superintendence of the af- 
fairs of the market ; it therefore very in- 
distinctly expresses our notion) : prefectus 
annone (in respect of the sale of corn). 
|| Sale, vent, venditio mercium. A 
good or quick market, * facilis et expedi- 
ta venditio mercium: to find a good mark- 
et, * facile vendi: to find no market, * re- 
udiari: that has a good market, vendibi- 
Es (opposed to invendibilis). 
MARKET-DAY, nundine, -arum, plur. 
MARKET-PLACE, forum (rerum ve- 


nalium). . 

MARKET-PRICE, *pretium quo res 
~ vulgo vendi solet (general term) ; annona 
(of provisions). 

MARKET-TOWN, forum or oppidum 
nundinarium ; forum rerum venalium ; 
forum; conciliabulum (as a place of as- 
sembly, Liv., 40, 19, 3). - 

MARKSMAN, jaculator (who takes an 
aim): a good or mar: *ho- 
mo jaculandi peritus, in jaculando probe 
exercitatus. To be an excellent marksman, 
peritissimum esse artis jaculandi. 

MARL, marga (Plin.). Marl-pit, pute- 
us ex quo eruitur marga (Plin.). 

MARMALADE, * palmentum ex fruc- 
tibus saccharo conditis. Quince marma- 
lade, suceus cydoniorum (Paill., 11, 20, 2). 

MARMOSET, simiolus (Cic.) ; pitheci- 
um (Plaut., facete). 

MARMOT, * marmota Alpina (Blumen- 
back); mus marmota (Linn.). 

MARQUE (letter of), * liter or tabella 
quibus datur alicui jus naves capiendi or 
intercipiendi. < 

MARQUETRY, opus intestinum (Vi- 
truvius). 

MARQUIS, * marchio. 

-MARQUISATE, * marchionatus. 

MARRIAGE, conjugium (union of man 
and wife, general term; also of animals) : 
matrimonium (relation subsisting between 
man and wife): nuptie (lawful union of 
a male and female citizen of equal rank, so 
called because at this alone the veiling of 
the bride (nubere) took place): connubium 
(properly, the possibility or right of mar- 
riage; partly absolute, grounded on age, 
liberty, &c.; partly relative, with reference 
to privilege, &c.; hence, by metonymy, civil 
marriage itself ; i. q., nuptiz) : concubina- 
tus (union of parties se Marriage was 
not considered valid ; as of a senator and 
@ freed-woman. The woman who lived in 
such marriage was called coucubina): con- 
tubernium (primarily, union of a male 
and female slave, who among the ancients 
could not contract marriage, strictly so call- 
ed ; then of a free man with a female slave 
or freed-woman, The slave who lived in 
such an estate was called contubernalis). 

Among the Romans the various forms 
of marriage were: (a) coemtio, effected by 
a kind of formal sale and purchase (man- 
cipatio) ; (5) usus, when a woman lived a 
year with a man as her husband ; (c) con- 
tarreatio, with sacred rites, at which bread 
made from far was used. A lawful mar- 
riage, conjugium legitimum; matrimoni- 
um justum or legitimum; nuptie juste 
or legitime: an unequal marriage, impa- 
res nupti#: to enter upon the marriage 
state, in matrimonium ire; matrimonium 
contrahere : to ask in marriage, sibi ali- 
quem or aliquam in matrimonium petere : 
also simply, petere aliquem or aliquam: 
to give one’s daughter in marriage to any 
one, alicui filiam in matrimonium dare or 
nuptum dare; alicui filiam collocare or 
nuptum locare : to ask one for his daugh- 
ter, &c., in iage, filiam, &c., conditi- 
onem aficui deferre (Suet., Ces., 27): to 
promise marriage to any one, alicui polli- 
ceri matrimonium suum ; alicui conjugi- 
um suum promittere ( poetical): a second 
marriage, matrimonium novum (ef. Liv., 
1, 46, extr.), conjugium novum (poetical) : 
to enter pon a second marriage, ad secun- 
das nuptias transire, venire, pervenire ; 
secundo nubere (of a woman) : to refrain 
from a second marriage, abstinére a se- 
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cundis nuptiis: children by the first mar- 
riage, liberi ex priore matrimonio sus- 
cepti or procreati: by the second mar- 
riage, liberi ex secundo matrimonio sus- 
cepti: of or belonging to marriage, con- 
jugialis (poetical) or conjugalis ; matri- 
monialis (ite): @ clandestine marriage, 
nuptie clandestine (Plaut., Cas., 5, 3, 16); 
nuptiz sine testibus et patre non consen- 
tiente factee (Appul., Met., 6): to contract a 
clandestine marriage, clam nuptias facere 
cum aliquo (vid. Plaut., Cas., 2, 8, 53): 
promise of marriage, conjugium promis- 
sum (after Ov., Her., 21, 139): to give a 
promise of marriage, alicui matrimonium 
suum polliceri; alicui conjugium suum 
promittere (poetical); formally, dextra 
data tidem futuri matrimonii sancire (aft- 
er Liv., 1, 1, extr.): law concerning mar- 


riage, lex de maritandis ordinibus (Suet., 


Oct., 34); lex marita (Hor., Carm., Sac., 
20: with the Romans it was lex Julia et 
Pappia Poppea) : a certificate of marriage, 
litere conjugii legitimi testes. 
MARRIAGE CONTRACT, pactio nup- 
tialis: to make a marriage contract, pacti- 
onem nuptialem facere (Liv., 4, 4). 
MARRIAGE LICENSE, *litere veni- 
am conjugii ineundi testantes. 
MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT, tabule 
nuptiales; dotis tabellz: to make a mar- 
riage settlement, dotem dare or promitte- 
re (general term); dotem dicere (of the 
woman only): to sign a marriage settle- 
ment, dotis tabellas consignare: to violate 
@ marriage settlement, tabulas nuptiales 


rumpere. 

MARRIAGEABLE, jam maturus (ma- 
tura) nuptiis (old enough to marry): adul- 
tus or adulta (grown up): jam matura 
viro (of age for a husband) : nubilis (whom 
one can marry ; only of a woman). 

MARROW, medulla (in animals, in 
plants, &c.; also, but rarely, figuratively ; 
e. g., medulla verborum, Gell., 18, 4): cer- 
ebrum (the pith in trees): flos (figura- 
tively, best of any thing). 

MARRY, tr. || To take for a hus- 
band or wife, matrimonio se jungere or 
conjungere cum aliquo, aliqua; in mat- 
rimonium accipere or recipere aliquem 
(general term) ; aliquam ducere in matri- 
monium, or simply aliquam ducere (of a 
man): alicui nubere (ef a woman): to 
marry @ woman for money, dote motus in 
matrimonium ducere virginem (vid. Ter., 
Heaut., 5, 1, 66): to be married, matrimo- 
nio jungi or conjungi; nuptiis inter se 
jungi. || Zo givein marriage, collo- 
care in matrimonium ; nuptum dare, lo- 
care, or collocare; also simply collocare 
(@ woman). Nuptui dare or collo- 
care is not Latin. To marry to any one, 
matrimonio jungere or conjungere cum 
aliquo or aliqua (general term), alicui nup- 
tam collocare, or simply alicui collocare; 
alicui (aliquam, virginem, filiam) nuptum 
dare, in matrimonium dare, or tradere 
(of a woman). || To unite in wedlock, 
*ritu sacro uxorem alicui jungere. INTR. 
|| To enter into the conjugal state, 
uxorem ducere in matrimonium, uxorem 
assumere (of the husband): nubere viro 
(of the wife): to marry suitably to one’s 
rank and condition, pari jungi (general 
term, after Liv., 6, 34, extr.): connubio 
cum virgine coire (of the husband): to 
marry out of or under one’s rank and con- 
dition, impari jungi (Liv., loc. cit.) : to mar- 
ry out of one’s rank, enubere ex ordine suo 
(i. e€., to come by marriage into another 
rank ; of @ woman): to marry into a fam- 
ily, filam or virginem ex domo aliqua in 
matrimonium ducere (of the husband, Liv., 
4, 4, p. med.): nubere or innubere in ali- 
quam familiam or domum (of the woman) : 
to wish to marry, conditionem qurere or 
circumspicere: not to wish to marry, ab- 
horrére ab uxore ducenda or a re uxoria 
(of a man): numquam de nuptiis cogitare 
(of both sexes). To marry again, novum 
matrimonium inire: to marry a second 
time, in secundas nuptias transire, venire, 
or pervenire (in general): secundo nube- 
re (of a woman): not to marry a second 
time, abstinére a secundis nuptiis: to mar- 
ry well, virginem bene dotatam ducere (of 
@man): in luculentam familiam collocari 
(of @ woman). To be married, uxorem 
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duxisse (of a man): nuptam esse viro (ay 
@ woman): to have been never married, yun- 
quam uxorem duxisse (of a mun), or viro 
nupsisse (of @ woman): to have been ye 
married, multarum nuptiarum esse. 

ried people, mariti (the married, Papin., 
Dig., 24, 1, 52, extr.): conjuges (husband 
and wife, Catuil., 61, 234): young married 
people (lately ied), novi mariti (Ap- 
pul. Met. 8, p. 201, 36). 

MARSH, s., palus, -iidis, f. (2g stag 
num is any piece of standing water ; lacus, 
a lake, whether natural or artificial ; laci- 
na, a pool): a lake overflowing its borders 
ies marshes, lacus se stagnans facit pa- 
ludes. 

MARSHAL, s. || (Im the army), * ma. 
reschallus. A marshal’s staff, sceptrum 
summi ducis bellf insigne. || A master 
of ceremonies in a procession, &c., 
* ductor pompe ; * designator pomp de 
ducendz. 

MARSHAL, v., ordinare, disponere, di- 
gerere, in ordinem digerere aliquid; con- 
stituere, collocare, componere, instruere 
aliquid: to marshal troops, milites ordina- 
re (Liv.) ; copias ordinare, milites dispo- 
nere (ep.); aciem instruere (Ces.); aci- 
em ordinare (Just.). 

MARSHY, paluster (C@s.); paludosus 
(Ov.) ; uliginosus (Col). 

MART, forum rerum venalium; com- 
mercium (@ place where trade, 7 
barter or exchange, is carried on): empo- 
rium (a place of trade at a harbor): oppi- 
dum (ubi est) forum rerum venalium (a 
town in which trade is carried on; vid. 
Sall., Jug., 71, in.): forum, oppidum nun- 
dinarium (a place in which weekly markets 
are held): a flourishing mart, urbs empo- 
rio florentissima: the most frequented mart 
of the whole kingdom, forum rerum vena- 
lium totius regni maxime celebratum. 

MARTAGON, lilium martagon (Linn). 

MARTEN. || 4 kind of weasel, me- 
les. ||4 sort of swallow, hirundo apus 
(generally apddis, Linn.). 

MARTIAL, bellicosus; pugnax; fortis; 
ferox: @ martial people, gens bellicosa 
( not populus bellator, which is poet- 
ical): @ court-martial, * questio militaris - 
*judicium militare: to hold a court-mar- 
tial, * militari modo, or more querere, or 
cognoscere de aliquo (Bau.). Vid., also, 
CouRT-MARTIAL. 

MARTINET, * qui disciplinam in par- 
vis rebus diligenter adeo severeque regit, 
or przefractius et rigidius astringit (Val. 
Maz.) ; *exactor asper or molestissimus 
(alicujus rei). 

MARTINGAL, *lorum quo caput equi 
retinetur. 

MARTYR, martyr (Prud.); *qui pro 
bona causa mortem subit (subiit), oppetit 
(oppetiit): Socrates died as a martyr to the 
cause of truth, Socrates pro veritate mor- 
tem occubuit. 

MARTYRDOM, martyrium (Tert.) ; 
mors martyris. 

MARTYROLOGY, * album martyrum. 

MARVEL, &c. Vid. Mrracie, Won- 


DER, &c. 

MASCULINE. || Prop., male, virilis; 
masculus; masculinus: the masculine 
gender (in grammar), genus masculinnm 
(Quint. : also, genus virile, Varr. 
and Gell. ; but the former is the common 
term). || Prop. Of or proper tothe 
male sez, virilis. || Fic., bold, brave 
(opposed to effeminate), virilis (also, 
masculus, Hor.); fortis; constans; gravis: 
masculine courage, animus Virilis, fortis, 
constans; virtus virilis (Cic.); audacia 
virilis (Sall.): masculine spirit, character, 
ingenium virile (Sall.) ; ingenium corrob- 
oratum, confirmatum (Cic.): a masculine 
style, oratio virilis (or fortis et virilis), 
gravis; nervi orationis (Cic.); sermo vi- 
Tilis (Quint.); oratio mascula (Muret.): 
masculine oratory, vera et mascula elo- 
quentia (Ruhnk.). 

MASH, s., mixtura; farrago (mized con- 
tents): (for horses), polenta mixta; to 
make a inash, polentam miscere. 

MASH, v., contundere. 

MASK, persona (the whole mask, adapt- 
ed for strengthening the voice; drawn over 
the head): larva (an ugly mask, such as 
ee een ee nee 


MAST 
comim:s; vid. Hur. Sat., 1, 5, 64): homo 
persunatus (a masked person ; [-gF never 


persona in classical writers): figuratively, 
simulatio, species (pretence, false appear- 
ance): to put a mask on any one, perso- 
nam alicui aptare, or alicujus capiti impo- 
nere, or alicujus capiti adjicere (proper- 
ly): to assume a mask, personam sibi ac- 
commodare or sibi aptare, personam in- 
duere, *larvam sibi accommodare or ap- 
tare (properly), alienam personam sibi 
hccomnmodare (figuratively, to play a 
strange part; after Liv., 3, 36): to wear a 
mask, allenam personam ferre (not to ap- 
pear in one’s true character, Liv., loc. cit.) : 
to assume the mask of any thing (figura- 
tively), speciem or simulationem alicujus 
or alicujus rei induere; simuiare aliquid 
(to feign, pretend): to drop or lay aside a 
mask, personam deponere (properly and 

Zuratively): simulationem deponere 
(figuratively): Appius now laid aside the 
mask, ille tinis Appio aliene persone fe- 
rendwe (Liv., 3, 36): to pull the mask off 
any one, alicui personam demere, alicujus 
capiti personaim detrahere (properly aud 
figuratively) ; alicui or rei personam de- 
mere et reddere faciem suam ( figurative- 
ly, to show a person or thing in its true 
colors; vid. Sen. Ep., 24, 12): evolvere al- 
iquem integumentis dissimulationis nuda- 
reque (figuratively, to make manifest one’s 
dissimulation, Cic., De Or., 2, 86, in.) : al- 
icujus animum nudare (figuratively, to 
discover the disposition of any one; after 
Liv., 34, 24, extr.) : to betray under the mask 
of friendship, aliquem per simulationem 
amicitiw prodere: to deceive under the 
mask of honor, aliquem per tidem fallere, 
decipere, circumvenire. 

MASK, v. || Propr. J'0 cover with 
@ mask, personam capiti alicujus adjice- 
re (Plin.) ; persona tegere, occultare ali- 
quem : masked, personatus (Cic.). || Fia., 
to conceal, tegere, occultare, absconde- 
re aliquid (Cic.). 

MASON, faber murarius; structor mu- 
rorum ; cementarius (late). 

MASONRY, opus saxcum, cementi- 
cium. 

MASQUERADE, * turba_personata 
(Dan.); * grex hominum personatorum 
(Jan.): a masquerade dance or ball, salta- 
tio personata. 

MASS. || Matter, massa (general 
term). || Great quantity, sum, sum- 
ma ase) : vis, copia (quantity): mul- 
titudo (number): pondus (weight) : moles 
(great quantity or size, usually with the no- 
tion of excess or unshapeliness): corpus 
(the total, body of things connected or found 
together): turba (a confused crowd): the 
mass of ihe booty, sumina predw: a great 
mass of money, Magnum pondus argenti: 
the mass of the troops, moles exercitus: to 
heap together a mass of words, turbam con- 
gregare (Quint., 10, 1,7): a@ mass of ma- 
terials, silva rerum (Cic., De Or., 3, 26, 
103). || 4 Roman service, * missa: 
a mass-book, * missale. 

MASSACRE, cwedes ( {> not lanie- 
na): to make a massacre, cwdem facere, 
edere : among the citizens, cwdem civium 
facere ; cwedem inferre civibus: to makea 
horrible massacre, infinitam cedem face- 
re; crudelissimam cwedem facere; of the 
enemy, ingenti cede hostes prosternere: 
massacre of St. Bartholomew (at Paris, 
1572), *nuptie ille cruentw; cruentus 
dies S. Bartholomei; * cwdes ({2g> not 
janiena) Parisiensis. 

MASSIVE, solidus (e. g., columna au- 
rea solida: of massive ene opposed to co- 
lumna inaurata): totus (e. g., totus au- 
reus, of massive gold): and perhaps non 
pervius (e. g., annulus, Fab., Pict. ap. 
Gell., 10, 15, 7): the massive masonry of a 
temple, solida e saxo templi structura 
(Turnebus), 

MAST (of a ship), malus ({9 > arbor 
mali, or simply arbor, is poetic): to set up 
a mast, malum erigere (opposed to demit- 
tere): to climb the mast, in malum scan- 
dere. , 

MAST (fruit), glans (quernea, of the 
oak ; fagea or fagi, of the beech). 

MASTER, s. || 4s to power, a lord, 
potens (with a genitive); master of one's 

elf, sui i or compos: to be master 
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of any thing ; properly, aliquid in sui po- 
testate habére: to remain master of any 
thing, aliquid obtinére ; to be master of 
(figuratively), imperare alicui rei; mode- 
rari alicui rei (e. g., linguw or orationi): 
to be master of one’s self, sibi imperare; an- 
imi potentem esse; animum suum com- 
primere, coercere : to be master of one’s 
anger, iram reprimere : to allow one’s self 
to be mastered by anger, ird tenéri: not to 
be master of one’s anger, impotentem esse 
ire : to be master of one’s passions, cupidi- 
tatibus imperare (opposed to servire) ; cu- 
piditates continére, comprimere, coercé- 
re, frenare, domare ac frangere : master of 
@ house, pater tamilias or tamiliw herus 
(the former in respect of the whole family ; 
the latter in respect of the servants ; hence, 
in comic writers, the usual address of slaves 
to their master): possessor (the possessor 
of any thing ; frequently, however, opposed 
to dominus, the owner): the young master 
of the house, tilius herilis, filius familie 
(with the same difference as between herus 
and pater familias) : master of the ceremo- 
nies, magister otficiorum or aulw; magis- 
ter admissionum (under the emperors). 
|| 48 to skill, (a) general term, artifex: 
a master in any thing, artitex (with a gen- 
itive, especially of a gerund), antistes, prin- 
ceps alicujus rei; alicujus rei peritissi- 
mus (very skiliful): pertectus et absolu- 
tus in aliqua re (perfect in art or science): 
precipuus ad aliquid faciendum (clever an 
doing any thing ; cf. Herz., Quint., 10, 1, 
94, p. 119 sq.) : a master in his art, orator 
pertectus, dicendi artifex (of a speaker): 
pictor perfectus, pingendi artifex (of a 
painter): medicus arte insignis, medicina 
or medicine arte clarus, medicine vates 
(of a physician ; the former of one in prac- 
tice, the latter of one eminent for profession- 
allearning, Plin., 11, 37, 82) ; to be a master 
in any thing, familiam ducere in aliqua re 
(e. g., in jure civili) ; (in) aliqua re excel- 
lere or maxime excellere (general term): 
eruditum esse artificio alicujus rei (to have 
learned the practice of an art) : to be a mas- 
ter in the art of flattery, ad nimiam assen- 
tationem eruditum esse: Horace is a mas- 


ter in delineating human character, Hora- | 


tius ad notaudos hominum mores preci- 
puus: in this line there have becn many 
masters, in eo genere multi perfecti exsti- 
terunt: practice makes master, exercitatio 
artem parat (Tac., Germ., 24, 1): (b) espe- 
cially the manager of a work-shop, 
taberne magister (Jul., Paul., Sentent. 
rec. ; vid. Gesn., T'hes., s. v. Magister, eztr.). 
Hence, general term=superinten dent, teach- 
er, magister (with reference to his proficien- 
cy or superiority of knowledge): doctor 
(one who imparts theory): preceptor (one 
who gives practical rules or instructions). 
(c) The author of a work of art, arti- 
fex; auctor (e. g., a statue by an unknown 
master, statua auctoris incerti): (d) as a 
title of respect, magister; vid. Gell., 
18, 7, in. 

MASTER, v. || To overcome, con- 
quer, superare; vincere ; domare, fran- 
gere (Syn.in CONQUER]. || 7'0 compre- 
hend, comprehendere, complecti (with 
and without animo or mente); asséqui. 
Vid. more in COMPREHEND. 

MASTER-KEY, *clavis 
( 


Kraft). 

MASTER- PIECE, opus priecipue ar- 
tis; opus summo artificio factum; opus 
politissima arte or singulari opere artiti- 
cioque perfectum ; artificium ; th is is his 
master-piece, hoc est prestantissimum 
opus ejus: many hold this to be the grcat- 
est master-piece, quo opere nullum absolu- 
tius plerique judicant. | “ 

MASTERLY, artificiosus, artifex (with 
or by the hand of a master ; of things and 
persons): prwecipus artis (poetical), sum- 
ma or singulari arte, sumimo artiticio fac- 
tus, callidissimo artificio fabricatus, sin- 
gulari opere artificioque or politissima 
arte perfectus (made with great art ; of 
things): a masterly speech, oratio facta: a 
masterly delivery, oratio artis plena. 

MASTERY. Vid. Power. 

MASTICATE, mandere (Cic.) ; mandu- 
care (Varr.). ne 

MASTICATION. By the verbs: [5° 
manducatio is not classtcal. 


generalis 





MATI 


MASTICH, mastiche or mastice (Pliny 
mastich-tree, lentiscus (Plin.); Pistachia 
lentiscus (Linn.), 

MASTIFF, * canis mastivus (Blumend.). 

MAT, teges (Varr.) ; stragulum (Plin.); 
storea (of straw, Liv.) ; matta (Ov,) : a mat- 
maker, mattarum, storearum, textor, 

MAT TOGETHER, v,, inter se implec- 
tere; conjungere inter se atque implica- 
re: dracones inter se cratium modo im- 
plexz (matted together). 

MATCH, s. || One equal to anoth- 
er, or that suits another, par (equal): 
similis (like) : to be a match for, alicui pa- 
rem esse (e. g., bello), non inferiurem esse 
aliquo: not to be a match for any one, ali- 
cui imparem esse ; inferiorem esse ali- 
quo; aliquem sustinére non posse: to be 
a match for any thing, alicul rei parem 
esse (e. g., negotiis) : rem sustinére (e. g., 
molem). || Marriage [vid. MarniacE}: 
to make @ good marriage [vid. To MARRY 
well]. || A contest in a game, certa- 
men; contentio; e. g., decertare cum ali- 
quo contentione currendi (after Cic., in 
arunning match). || Any thing used 
for ignition, sulfuratum (a brimstone 
match, Mart.) : * fissula igniaria (any small 
maich in common use): * virga incendiaria ; 
*funiculus incendiarius, or * fomes tor- 
mentarius (used in discharging cannon). 

MATCH, v., jungere ; conjungere; cop- 
ulare [vid. Marry]: componere ; compa- 
rare; miscére. Vid. Suit. 

MATCHLESS, incomparabilis.(Plin.) : 
eximius, divinus, singularis, unicus (Cic.): 
12 tn the Silver Age, coelestis was often 
used in this sense. 

MATE, s. || A companion, socius: 
comes ; sodalis ; contubernalis ; commili- 
to, &c. [Vid. Companton.] || Hus- 
band or wife, conjux. 

MATE, v., copulare. Vid. Marcu. 
MATERIAL, adj. || Consisting o 
matter, corporeus, concretus (Cic,): the 
mind is not material, mens ab omni mor- 
tali concretione segregata est (Cic., T'use., 
1, 27, 66); mens simplex nulla re adjune- 
ta qua sentire possit (Cic., N. D., 1, 11, 27). 
|| Essential, important; vid. these 

words. 

MATERIAL, Js. || Prop. (for build 

MATERIALS, ; ing), materia (gen- 
eral term): copiw (for building): saxa et 
materia et cetera ewdificanti utilia (for 
building) : to furnish materials for buiid- 
ing, materiari (Ces., B. G., 7, 73) : old ma- 
terials worked up again, rediviva, plural, 
A house built of bad materials, edes male 
materiatw, || Fic., materia (of single 
points, to be worked up in a treatise, &c.) : 
res (general term, things ; opposed to ver- 
ba): silva rerum (figuratively, a mass of 
notes, Cic., De Or., 3, 26, 103) : commen- 
tarii (memoirs, historical materials) : to col- 
lect materials, silvam rerum comparare: 
to leave behind materials for a treatise, &c., 
in commentariis aliquid relinquere (Cic.). 

MATERIALIST, * materialista, or, by 
circumlocution, * qui nihil nisi corpora in 
rerum natura esse statuit or dicit. 

MATERIALLY, genere; toto genere; 
natura; re; universdé re; multum. 

MATERNAL, maternus : maternal love, 
amor maternus ; animus maternus ; amor 
parentis erga natos, 

MATHEMATICAL, mathematicus 
(generat term): geometricus (geometric 
al): accuratus, certus (figuratively, accu- 
rate, certain): to infer with math matical 
certainty, necessariaé mathematicorum ra- 
tione concludere aliquid (Cic., De Tin., 5, 
4, 9): to prove with mathematical certain- 
ty, *geometricd subtilitate demonstrare 
aliquid. 

MATHEMATICIAN, mathematicarum 
artium peritus; mathematicus. 

MATHEMA'ICS, mathematica, -orum, 
n.; artes mathematicew (rare, not classic 
al) ; mathematica, -w, f. (general term) : 
geometrica, -orum, 2., geometria, -w, f. 
(geometry): to know nothing of mathemat- 
ics, nhumquam pulverem illum eruditum 
attigisse (for the ancients made their math- 
ematical figures in the sand, Cic., N. D., 2, 
18, 46) ; in mathematicis rudem esse (gen- 
eral term). 

MATIN, matutinus. 

MATINS, * preces matutina. 


MATU 


_MATRICIDE, matricidium ; parricidi- | 


um matris * connection, also, a 
parricidium (as a crime against a sacr 
end inviolable person). 

MATRICULATE. ||Tx.,*nomen alicu- 
jus referre in numerum civium academi- 
corum (at a university). || INTR., nomen 
dare ad rectorem academiz ; in numerum 
civiam academicorum referri (Herm.). 

MATRICULATION. By the verb, or, 
nominis in album relatio (Lunem.). 

MATRIMONIAL. By the genitive, con- 
jugii, &c., conjugialis ( poetical), or conju- 
galis, connubialis (poetical) : matrimoni- 
alis (of marriage) : maritus, maritalis (of 
married people): matrimonial union, con- 
jugiun: maritale : matrimonial rights, jura 
conjugalia or connubialia ( poetical) : mat- 
rimonial fidelity, conjugii tides ; fides ma- 


Tita, 

MATRIMONY. Vid. Marrrace. % 

MATRIX. || Prop., matrix. || Fie., i. 
e., mould or form, *forma or norma 
fundendi. 

MATRON, matrona (Cic.). 
co re matronalis (Liv., Plin. 

p-)- 

MATTER, s. || Body, substance ez- 
tended, corpus. || Materials, materia 
{vid. Marerrats]. || Subject, thing 
treated, argumentum; quwzstio ; locus; 
e. g., magnus locus philosophieque pro- 
prius (Cic., Div.,2,1,3). || Affair, bust 
ness, res ; negotium (business): causa (a 
suit at law, then business, general term): 
cura (care of any business or office) : an im- 
portant or weighty matter, res major: a 
small or trifling matter, res minuta or par- 
va: public matter, publice res ; res publi- 
ca: to look after his domestic matters, res 
domesticas dispensare: any thing is a diffi- 
cult or hard matter, aliquid difficile est: to 
read them is a matter of tncredible trouble, in 
eis legendis incredibilis quaezdam molestia 
exhaurienda est: what is the matter? quid 
(quidnam) est? quid accidit? || Cause, oc- 
casion, causa; occasio; materia; ausa. 
|| Substance generated in a swel- 
ling, pus (white and viscous matter, prop- 

so called): sanies (matter mized with 
blood, unripe matter) : full of matter, puru- 
lentus: to turn to matter, to form matter, in 
pus verti: to ripen matter, pus maturare : 
to excite or generate matter, pus movére. 

MATTER, »., i. e., to import, alicujus 
momenti esse: it matters much, little, hoc 
multum, non multum (> not )» 
magni, parvi refert or interest: ao we 
ters nothing, id nihil refert: that matters 
every thing, in eo omnia vertuntur; hoc 
caput rei est; inde omnia pendent: it mat- 
ters, interest, refert (interest, with a geni- 
tive, denotes the interest which one has in 
any ester refert, the importance which 
one attributes to a thing). Here ob- 
serve the following rules: (a) the person to 
whom a thing matters ts put in the genitive ; 
but of the personal pronoun we find the ab- 
latices, med, tua, nostra, vestrd; e. g., it 
maiters to me, mea interest or refert [vid. 
translator's note on Zumpt, § 449}. But 
refert, in the Golden Age, takes only the ab- 
lative, never genitive, of a sub tive ; 
frequently, however, interest and refert 
are used absolutely : (b) that which matters 
is expressed by an infinitive, or, by circum- 
locution, with an accusative and infinitive, 
or by an, quis, quid, ubi, quando, ut, ne, &c. ; 
e. g., multum interest, te venire (Cic.) ; 
quid illius interest, ubi sis? (Cic.); illud 
med magni interest, te ut videam (Cic.) ; 
(c) how much? is expressed sometimes 
the adverbs magnopere, magis, maxime, 
minime, multum, permultum, plurimum, 

val- 





MATURE, adj., maturus, tempestivus 
(properly fie eee aren : adultus (hav- 
ing Ti the years of maturity, properly 
and figuratively ; e. g., Athen= adulte ; 
opposed to nascentes) : a mature j 
judicium firmum, certum, subtile, rec- 
tum, verum (Cic.): [3 not subactum 
judicium. In bey Cec., maturum judici- 
um is a prompt decision ; judgment pass- 
ed without any delay): mature age, xtas 





MAY 


adulta (whev the person is grown up) ; wtas 
firmata (Cic.), matura (Ulp.): of mature 
understanding, maturus animo: to have 
mature experience, magno preditum esse 
usu; usu et experientid prwstantem esse 
(Cic.) : mature consideration, bonum con- 
silium. To become mature, maturescere 
(Cic.), 
MATURE, v., maturare; ad maturita- 
tem perducere aliquid (Plin.) ; coquere 
(Cic.) ; percoquere (especially of fruit, 
Plin. Ep.). To mature plans, &c., alicu- 
jus rei rationem explicatam atque explo- 
ratam habére; consilia explicare (but im- 
plying previous state of confusion, &c., 
Ces., B. C., 2, 78): all my plans are ma- 
tured, instructa mihi sunt corde consilia 
omnia (Ter.): to mature one’s judgment, 
ad judicandi maturitatem pervenire. — 
» MATURITY, maturitas ; tempestivitas 
(properly and figuratively): adulta wtas 
(the age of maturity): maturitas etatis ad 
prudentiam (Cic.): to bring to maturity, 
maturare; ad maturitatem perducere 
(Plin.): to come to maturity, maturitatem 
assequi (e. g., nimis celeriter, Cic.); ad 
maturitatem venire, pervenire (Plin.) ; 
maturitatem adipisci (Plin.); to have ar- 
rived at maturity, adolevisse (properly and 
figuratively ; e. g.. ingenium ; res Persa- 
rum, &c.); maturitatem suam habére 
(Cic., of years, of understanding) ; xtate, 
ingenio, corroborari, confirmari ; ingeni- 
um alicujus adolevit (Sall.). 
MAUDLIN. Vid. InroxicaTED. 
MAUGRE. Vid. NoTWITHSTANDING. 
MAUL, s., malleus. 
MAUL, v. Vid. BEaT. 
MAUSOLEUM, monumentum sepul- 
cri; or simply, monumentum or sepul- 
crum; mausoleum (Suet.). 
MAW, stomachus; ventriculus. 
MAWEKISH. || Propr., tastidiosus. 
|| Fic., putidus (Cic.) ; tedium afferens 
(Liv.) ; fastidiosus, fastidium creans 
(Plin.). 
MAWKISHLY, fastidiose. 
MAWKISHNESS, fastidium. 
MAXILLARY, maxillaris (Cels.). 
MAXIM. || Principle, axiom, ra- 
tio; institutum; lex; regula: to make it 
a maxim with one’s self, legem aliquam sibi 
imponere. || Opinion, position, opin- 
io; consilium : good maxims, consilia rec- 
ta, vera, honesta. 
MAY (the month of), Maius (mensis). 
MAY (perfect MicuT) ; (a) of permis- 
sion: licet (it is permitted, or lawful by 
human law, positive, customary, or tradi- 
tional): fas est (with supine in u or infin- 
itive, it is permitted by divine law, includ- 
ing the law of conscience; opposed to ne- 
fas est): concessum est ( general term, in- 
cluding both the former): jus or potesta- 
tem habére aliquid faciendi: integra mihi 
est potestas aliquid faciendi (a thing ts 
still open to me ; vid. Cic., Acad., 2, 3, 8) : 
integrum or liberum est mihi (with infin- 
itive, it is free or open for me to do any 
thing: in the last two permission and 
possibility are, or may combined). 
[>> () When licet is followed by “to be” 
with an adjective as predicate, the adjective 
is usually in the dative by attraction ; but 
sometimes in the accusative, even when the 
dative is expressed ; e. g., licuit esse otio- 
so Themistocli; civi Romano licet esse 
Gaditanum, Zumpt, 601, Pr. Inér., 152. 
Q) After“ might” the English perfect in- 
finitive is translated by the Latin present 
infinitive, unless the action marked by the 
infinitive must have preceded that marked by 
licuit, &e. (3) Remember that “he might” 
is, in @ principal sentence, the indicative : 
“he might have been,” licuit esse. [=> 
“May,” “might,” of permission, are 
Frequently translated by posse (the 
speaker implying that permission would 
be granted if it could). May I know..? 
Possum scire (= will you not tell me? e. 
g., aliquo profectus veneris, Plaut.). She 
may say this, hoc fas est dicere: tf I may 
say so, si fas est dictu (Cic.): if I may, si 
per vos licet Gf you will permit me). May 
I? licetne? If one might, si integrum ac 
liberum esset. You may, for any thing I 
care, per me licet: may I ask? licet ro- 





gare? (Cic.): that they may themselves sin 
the more easily, quo facilius ipsos peccare | 


MEAG 
liceat: (8) of possibility: posse: licet 
or licet mihi (of the possibility or impossi- 
ility that proceeds from the state of things, 
the absence or presence of opponents or op- 
posing causes ; the preventive person or 


cause with por and accusative). JN. pos- 
sum et licet. [Vid. Can.] That 


was the first year in which he might (= 
could be) elected consul, is erat annus, quo 
per leges ei consulem fieri liceret : if she 
might have lived in si ei libere 
vixisse licitum fuisset: live happily while 
you may (can), dum licet, vive beatus 
(Hor.) : to do any thing as one best may, 
aliquid ut potest, facere (e. g., nos digni- 
tatem, ut potest, retinebimus, Cic.): as 
you best may, ut poteris (e. g., rem expe- 
dias, Cic.). [g>~ The notion of “ might” 
is sometimes given by the subjunctive of a 
verb: he explained tw so clearly that all 
might understand it, rem tam perspicue 
explicuit, ut omnes intelligerent. 
The remark on the tense of the iufinitive 
holds good for potuit, &c., as well as for 
licuit; (y) of contingent possibility 
(or possibility granted by the 
speaker = “may possibly,” “may, for any 
thing I know”), fieri potest ut (with subjunc- 
tive ; e. g., I may be mistaken, fieri potest, 
ut fallar): sometimes potest (impersonal = 
“it may be that”) only (e. g., he may, per- 
haps, not have incurred that penalty, or fine, 
potest, ut illam mulctam non commiscrit, 
Cic.). Sometimes credibile est, veri haud 
dissimile est: factum esse potest, &c, 
Perhaps some one may say, forsitan quis- 
piam dixerit or dixerit aliquis. When 
“you” is used indefinitely for “ any one,” 
“@ man,” the second person imperf. is em- 
ployed ; e. g., you might have believed, 
thought, said, crederes, putares, diceres, 
MAY-BUG, *scarabeus melolontha 
(Linn.). 
MAY-DEW,, * ros tempore verno appa- 


rens. 

MAY-GAME. Vid. Sport. 

MAY-POLE, * arbor festa. 

MAYOR, *urbis prefectus ; magistra- 
tus municipalis (Dig., passim); or (with 
reference to the Roman institutions) prx- 
tor, decurio (in country towns), or consul 
(in capital cities). 

MAYORALTY, *urbis_ prefectura 
(Pand.) ; officium urbis prefecti ; decuri- 
onatus. 

MAZE, s. || Prop. A labyrinth, lab- 
yrinthus; figuratively, hortus labyrinthe- 
us (Catull., Sidon.) ; via imexplicabilis 
(Ziz., 40, 33); itinerum ambages occur- 
susque ac recursus inexplicabiles (Plin., 
36, 13,19). || Fie., perplexity, (mentis) 
error (Cic.); mens commota ( Plin.). 
|| Fie. Confusion; res inextricabiles 
(Cic.) ; tarbe (Plin.). 

MAZE, v., perturbare, confundere, ali- 


MEAD (a drink), aqua mulsa or mulsea 
(Col). 


MEAD, pratum: @ grassy mead- 
MEADOW, ; ow, pratum herbosum 
Varr.) meadow, pratum fiori- 


dum (pin) : @ parched meadow, pratum 
siccum (Col.). ‘ 
MEAGRE, macer (the weord ; op- 
posed to pinguis ; not fleshy or fat ; also of 
the soil): strigosus, strigosi corporis (not 
corpulent; opposed to obesus): gracilis 
(slim, slender, lank ; opposed to obesus; 
of men or animals; also of parts of men 


lis: a meagre subject (for treating 
jejuna (opposed to copiosa): to mea- 
gre, facere (ut) macrescat aliquis (a liv 
ing being) : emaciare (also the soil ; [>> 
maciare occurs first in Solinus): to grow 
or become meagre, macescere, emacescere 
(of living beings, parts of the body, and o 
the soil): macrescere, emacrescere (on 
of living beings) : meagre fare, victus 

us (not nutritious) : victus == (scanty): 


MEAN 


{2} not famelicus, which Muretus uses in 
this sense. . 

MEAGRENESS, macies (as a state or 
condition) : macritas (as a property) : ma- 
critudo (as an abiding property, Plaut., 
Capt., 1, 2, 32): gracilitas (leanness, as a 
property). 

MEAL. ||A repast, jentaculum (break- 
heals prandium (luncheon): gustatio (a 
ight meal shortly before the principal 
meal): coena (the principal meal of the Ro- 
mans, taken about 3, 4, or 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon) : convivium (a social meal, en- 
tertainment) : epulum (a public meal on 
festivals, &c.): epule (a large, private 
banquet, distinguished by the number and 
excellence of the dishes): daps (a sumptu- 
ous entertainment for a religious purpose, 
a sacrificial feast ; [3° only poetical and 
post-Augustan, for a sumptuous private 
entertainment): @ small, light meal, ccenu- 
la: a regular meal, coena recta (opposed to 
sportula) : to prepare a meal, ccoenam para- 
re, instruere; convivium instruere, appa- 
rare, comparare, ornare, exornare: to 
give ameal, coenam or epulam alicui dare: 
to take a meal with any one, ccenare apud 
aliquem ; accubare apud aliquem: to rise 
from a meal, surgere e coenad: during a 
meal, inter coenam or epulas; super ca@- 
nam; super mensam: after a meal, post 
cibum, post coenam; acoena (from table) : 
coenatus (after having dined). 

MEAL. || Flour, or edible part 
of corn, farina (properly, of corn, and of 
other things): jfine meal, farina; farina 
minuta (general term): pollen (sifted) : 
meal from barley, wheat, farina hordeacea, 
triticea: of meal, farinaceus: full of meal, 
farinosus: like meal, farinulentus: meal- 
tub, arca farinaria: meal-sieve, cribrum fa- 
rinarium (Cels.). 

MEALINESS. By the adjective, or with 
farina. 

MEALY, farinosus (Vevet.). 

MEAN, adj. || Middle, intermedi- 
ate, medius. In the mean time, interim 
(at some time during the interval : interim, 
of a point of time; interea, of a space, 
Déd. ; but vid. Pr. Intr,, ii., note 7, p. 195) : 
interea (during the same time, while a thing 
was going on; usually in connection with 
aconjunction ; e.g., interea dum, or quod), 
}| Moderate, mediocris; modicus; me- 
dius (in the Silver Age). || Of inferior 
quality, vilis; tenuis; exiguus [vid. 
Base}. || Of small value, exiguus ; 
parvus; levis; levidensis (Cic.). || Of 
small importance, exiguus; tenuis; 
levis. || Without dignity, humilis; 
ignobilis ; obscurus; sordidus (very mean): 
to be of mean descent, ortum esse obscuro, 
humili, ignobili loco (Cic.) ; sordido loco 
ortum esse (Liv.). || Low-minded, hu- 
milis ; abjectus ; illiberalis; sordidus. 

IEAN, s. || The middle, medioc- 
rity, mediocritas (j ‘medium, as a 
substantive, is not Latin): temperamentum 
(the right measure, mediocritas, que est 
inter nimium et parum ; Ciceronian, 
but not common in the best prose) : modus 
(e. g., extra modum prodire) : the golden 
mean, aurea mediocritas (Hor., Od., 2, 10, 
5): the mean is the best, medio tutissimus 
ibis (Ov., Met., 2, 137); mediocritas opti- 
ma est: to keep or observe the mean, medi- 
um quiddam tenére; tenére mediocrita- 
tem, que est inter nimium et parum; in 
any thing, mediocritate moderari aliquid ; 
temperamentum servare in aliquad re 
(Plin., Paneg., 3, in.). 

MEAN, (Us.(any thing that serves 

MEANS, } fortheattainment of 
an object), via, ratio, consilium, ratio 
quam aliquis init, consilium quod aliquis 
capit (af the measures which one adopts) ; 
auxilium, adjumentum, subsidium, pre- 
sidium, tclum, instrumentum; to any 
thing, ad aliquid (of helps, which conduce 
to the attainment of an object) : to choose or 
adopt means, rationem or viam inire, or ca- 
pere, or sequi: to have recourse to a means, 
ad rationem aliquam confugere: to use 
outward means, externis adjumentis uti: 
to try all means, omnia experiri ; nihil in- 
expertum omittere : volo id quam mollis- 
sima vid consequi (by the gentlest mcans, 
Liv.): to try extreme means, extremum 
ye fees supremum auxilium 





MEAN 


effundere; extrema experiri or audére ; 
ad extrema or ad ultimum auxilium des- 
cendere: by all means, omnino, plane, 
prorsus, admodum, utique (entirely, intens- 
ive) : sane, ita sane, sane quidem, utique, 
scilicet, nimirum, quidem, vero (afirma- 
tive ; in assertions and concessions; vid. 
Cic., Ecl., p. 37, 38, 151): by no means, 
neutiquam ; haudquaquam : by some means 
or other, aliquo modo. 

MEAN, v. || To indicate, denote, 
indicare ; significare ; ostendere ; porten- 
dere. || J'o have a certain signifi- 
cation (of words), significare; valére; 
sonare : what does this word mean? quid 
sonat hec vox? que vis est hujus vocis? 
sub hac voce que subjicienda est vis? 
||T'o understand, or design to sig- 
nify, dicere; significare; velle: whom 
do we mean when we speak of a rich man a 
or, what do we mean by rich ? quem intel- 
ligimus divitem? (Cic.) || To purpose, 
énutend, propositum habére aliquid; cog- 
itare aliquid, or de aliquaé re; querere al- 
iquid; habére aliquid in animo; est mihi 
aliquid in animo; velle. || 7'o signify, 
to be of a certain importance, vim 
quandam habére; momenti, discriminis, 
esse ; aliquid esse: to mean nothing, nul- 
lius esse momenti; nullam habére vim. 
\||Zo be of a certain kind or tend- 
ency, sibi velle; e. g., hostes admiratio 
cepit, quidnam sibi repentinus clamor 
vellet (Liu., what it meant): quid ergo il- 
le sibi volunt statues inaurate ? (what 
mean ? Cic., Verr., 2, 61, 150). 

MEANDER, s., meander (Cic., of a 
very circuitous route by by-ways, Virg., 
&c.); flexus (Plin., Tac.) ; nexus (Hor.). 

MEANDER, v., meandros persequi 
(Cic., figuratively) ; meandros facere et 
gyros (Ammian., figuratively) ; inequaliter 
sinuari (Tac.) ; * flexuoso cursu serpere. 

MEANDERING, flexuosus. 

MEANING. || Of a word, significatio 
(the meaning of a word ; opposed to vox, 
Varr.): significatus (post-Augustan; e. 
g., VE particula duplicem significatum ... 
habet, Gell.): vis: potestas (the force of a 
word: potestas, Auct. ad Herenn., 4, 54, 
in Gell., 1, 3, and 10, 29): sententia- (the 
meaning which a speaker attaches toa word: 
[c= for which sensus is unclassical in 
prose): notio (the meaning one attaches to 
a word). Obs. Acceptionem nominis 
pro significatione dubito, an idoneus 
scriptor dixerit, Ruhnk. ad Muret., iii., 26, 
ed. Ruhnk. The real and proper meaning 
(of a word), vera atque propria significa- 
tio: the natural and primary meaning of 
a word, naturalis atque principalis verbi 
significatio (Quint.): a false meaning, fal- 
sa atque aliena verbi significatio: the pres- 
ent meaning (of a word), potestas preesens : 
the word has this meaning, hwc vis sub- 
jecta est voci: that is the meaning of the 
word, heec vis est istius verbi: the proper 
meaning of the word is this, huic verbo 
domicilium est proprium in hoc: this 
word has various or several meanings, hu- 
jus vocis potestas multiplex est (general 
term, after Auct. ad Her., 4, 54, in.) ; huic 
verbo sunt migrationes in alienum domi- 
cilium multe (has many improper mean- 
ings, Cic. ad Div., 16, 17, 1): tt is neces- 
sary to fix carefully the meaning of the 
word carére, illum excutiendum est, 
quid sit carére: Cicero uses the word in 
nearly the same meaning, consimiliter Cic- 
ero isto verbo utitur: the preposition de 
has different meanings with one and the 
same word, de prepositio in uno codem- 
que verbo diversitatem significationis ca- 
pit: to be used in rather an unusual (af- 
fected, &c.) meaning, doctiuscule posi- 
tum esse: to have a narrow meaning, an- 
gustius valére: to have a more extensive 
meaning, latius patére (e. g., insania = the 
word insania latius patet, Cic.): to attach 
a meaning to a word, sub voce sententiam 
subjicere ; verbo vim, sententiam, notio- 
nem subjicere : to know the meaning of 
words, nosse vim verborum (after Cic.) ; 
scire significationem verborum (Quznt.) : 
to examine carefully the meaning of words, 


i 
| 
| 
| 
} 





diligenter examinare verborum pondera: | 
when a word has two or more meanings, | 


quum verbum potest in duas pluresve 


MEAS 


meaning of a word, verbum quid valent 
non vidére: to take the meaning that suits 
one best, eo trahere significationem (scri 

ti, vocis, &c.) quo expediat, aut quo all. 
quis velit: an opposite meaning af the 
same word, ejusdem verbi contraria sig- 
nificatio: the same words are used in a dif- 
ferent meaning, ewdem voces in diversd 
significatione ponuntur: many words, as, 
for instance, hostis, have lost their original 
meaning, multa verba aliud nunc osten- 
dunt, aliud ante significabant, ut hostis 
(Varr., L. L., 5,1, 4). The meaning of 
carére ts “to be without what you would 
wish to have,” carére ... hoc significat, egé- 
re eo, quod habére velis (Cic.): what 
meaning is to be attached to this word ? 
sub hac voce quenam est subjicienda 
sententia? the word “happy,” as applied 
to a person, has no other meaning than 
this, that, &c., neque ulla alia huic verbo, 
quum beatum dicimus, subjecta notio est, 
nisi, &c. (if it had been “the word virtue,” 
verbo virtutis would have bcen the proper 
term [vid. under “* WorpD”]): to have the 
same meaning, ejusdem esse significatio- 
nis (after Cic.): ad eundem intellectum 
ferri (Quint., 10, 1, 11): or vis... eadem 
est (e. g., videtur vis ordinis et collocatio- 
nis eadem esse, Cic.), || The drift, pur- 
port, of a specch, oracle, &c. (including 
the object of the speaker), mostly by valére 
or spectare, with adverb of motion to a 
point: the meaning of this was, id eo va- 
lebat, ut, &c. (Vep.): when no one knew 
what the meaning of this oracle was, id re- 
sponsum quo valeret, quum intelligeret 
nemo (Nep.): the meaning of this was 
that she was bribed by Philip, hoc eo spec- 
tabat, ut eam [Pythiam] a Philippo cor- 
ruptam diceret. || Object with which 
any thing is said or done, consili- 
um: animus: mens: voluntas, or by cir- 
cumlocution with sibi velle; spectare ali- 
quid or ad aliquid; sequi aliquid; in ani- 
mo habére aliquid. (animo) intendere ali- 
quid, &c. What is your meaning in do 
ing this? quid tibi vis? que tua mens? 
my meaning is, &c., mens mea hec est; 
eo pertinent or valent mea consilia (of 
plans): what is the meaning of those stat- 
ues? quid iste sibi statue volunt? I did 
not clearly understand the meaning of the 
law, or of those words, nec satis intellexi, 
quid sibi lex, aut quid ista verba vellent 
(Cic.) : what is the meaning of all this ? 
quid hoc rei est? (Liv.): that was not my 
meaning, hoc nolui; hee non erat mea 
mens: with a good meaning, bono con- 
silio or animo: my meaning in doing this 
was to, &c., hoc feci eo consilio, ut, &c.: 
full of meaning, significans (of words and 
gestures, [>= post-Augustan): argutus 
(expressive ; of the eyes, gestures, &c.): ef: 
ficiens (of words; vid. Quint., 10, 1, 6). 

MEANLY. || Moderately, &c., tenu- 
iter; exigue. || 7/liberally, humiliter ; 
abjecte ; illiberaliter; sordide. 

MEANNESS. | ||Of birth, &c., humil- 
itas (Cic.); ignobilitas generis (Sall.) ; ig- 
nobilitas, locus humilis or obscurus (Cic.). 
|| Of mind or sentiment, humilitas ; 
animus humilis or abjectus. 

MEANS, s. (fortune) [vid. For- 
TUNE]: a man of good or tolerable means 
(i. e., resources), qui habet unde utatur ; 
modice locuples. 

MEASLES (of men), morbilli (medicai 
technical term) : (swine), scrophula, hyda- 
tis finna (technical term). 

MEASLY (of men), * morbillis obsitus ; 
(of swine), scrophulosus (Bau.). 

MEASURABLE, quod metiri possu- 
mus; quod metiendo assequi licet (53° 
not mensurabilis, Zate). 

MEASURE, s. ||Criterton of quan- 
tity, mensura (that by which any thing is 
measured ; properly and figuratively, ab- 
stract and concrete): modus (relation to 
be observed, limit): moderatio (observing 
due measure) : measures and weights, men- 
sure et pondera: a measure heaped wp, 
meneura cumulata: measure of a syllable, 
mora (grammatical): to take a measure of 
any thing, mensuram alicujus rei inire : 
to take a person's measure for clothes, ves- 
tem conficiendam ad corporis modulum 
metiri (after Suet., Ner., 49): to buy or sell 


sententias accipi: mot to comprehend the , any thing by measure, aliquid mensura 


MECH 


emere, t2ndere: with yull measure, pleno 
modio; cumulate: in full measure, abun- 
de, affatim (enough, or more than enough): 

ing to measure, pro n-odo ; pro ra- 
tione; but usually by pro with an abla- 
tive; e. g., pro Viribus agere: without 


measure, sine modo ; preter, extra, su- 
immodice 


serve measure, to 
servare ; Mudum excedere, transire; ex- 
tra modum prodire: to set measure to a@ 
thing, modum facere, ponere, statuere, 
constituere alicui rei (to determine hew far 
to go): finem facere alicujus rei and alicui 
rei (to put an end to a thing). || Plan, 
means, ratio (mode of procedure) : consi- 
lium (plan): @ prudent measure, consili- 
um prudens: mild measures, mollia con- 
silia (after Tac., Ann., 1, 40, 1, where we 
find the more rare mollia consulta): to 
take a measure, rationem inire; consilium 
capere: to adapt measures to time and cir- 
cumstances, consilium pro tempore et pro 
re: to adopt good measures, bonis 
iliis uti; consilia alicui rei accommo- 
data ca: : to adopt more vigorous meas- 
ures, forfigribves remediis uti: to take the 
f 3, providére que tem- 
pus monet: to take one’s measures accord- 
. ing to any thing, se fingere ex aliqua re 
(Cic., Att., 6,3, 4): to take measures against 
any thing, alicui rei occurrere: to take 
measures for the future, de consiliis in pos- 
terum providére. 
MEASURE, v., metiri (to take a meas- 
ure): dimetiri (to take all the dimensions ; 
metari and demetiri denote “to meas- 
ure out”): mensuram alicujus rei inire (to 
un the measuring) : to measure mon- 
ey with a bushel, nummos metiri modio: 
to measure metrical feet, pedes syllabarum 
metiri: to measure one’s self with any one; 
i. e., (a) to compare one’s self with, se com- 
parare cum aliquo; se conferre alicui: (6) 
to try one’s strength with, experiri aliquem 
(vid. Bremi, Nep., Ham., 4, 3): contende- 
re cum aliquo (to enter the lists with). To 
Measure By, aliquid dirigere ad aliquid 


voice by the of the feet, sonum vocis 
modulari pulsu pedum: to measure by; i. 
e. to regulate according or with reference 
to, metiri aliquid aliqua re. To Meas- 
URE ouT (for the purpose of ascertaining 
the quantity of a thing), metiri ; emetiri ; 
dimetiri (to distribute by measure): per- 
metiri (to measure through): admetiri (to 
measure to any one): dimetare (to mark 
out, according to its single parts): to meas- 
ure Out a camp, castra metare; locum cas- 
tris dimetare. 

MEASURED, part. ; vid. the verb: par- 
ticipial adj.; i. e., well arranged, com- 


positus. 

MEASURELESS, immensus (properly 
and figuratively): infinitus (without limits, 
endless) : immanis (immense, of monstrous 


Size). 

MEASUREMENT, mensio (the art o 
measurement): mensura (measure): mod- 
eratio numerorum et pedum (Cic., Or., 1, 
60, 254). 

MEASURER, mensor (of land), me- 


tator. 

MEASURING. || The act of taking 
measures, mensio; mensura. More fre- 
quently by the verbs. || The art of meas- 
urement, ars metiendi or dimetiendi : 
measuring-chain, caténa mensoria. 

MEAT. || Food in general [vid. 
Foop.] || Flesk used as food, caro: 
a meat-safe, place where meat is kept, arma- 
rium promtuarium, carnarium (Plin.) : 
tw cut up meat, secare, scindere (a whole 
animal): in frusta excutere (of dividing 
into smaller portions): carpere (of divid- 
ing into portions with the fingers, Par.). 

MECHANIC, adj., mechanicus. 

4 MECHANIC, s., operarius ‘Cic., Or., 1, 


8, 83, sg.). : 
- MECHANICAL. |] Prop., mechanicuz 





MEDI 


(Gell) ; organicus (Vitr.): mechantcal arts, 
artes ; artificia, plural. || Fre., qui exter 
no or alieno pulsu movetur; non suo ju- 
dicio et sensu agens aliquid: a mechanic- 
al motion. corporis motus, qui fit sine con- 
silio, sine sensu. 

MECHANICALLY. |] Prop., mechan- 
rit mechanica ratione. || Fic., sine ju- 

cio. 

MECHANICS, ars mechanica (Jul. 
Firm.) ; ratio et disciplina mechanica 
(Gell., 10,12; simply mechanica, Appul.) ; 
machinatio (applied to machinery, Vitr., 
10, pref. 1): knowledge of mechanics, sci- 
entia machinalis (Plin., 7, 37, 38). 

MECHANISM, machina; machinatio ; 
e. g., bestiis data est quedam machinatio 
(Cic., N. D., 2, 48, 123); machinatione qua- 
dam movéri aliquid videmus (i., 2, 38, 
97): a piece of mechanism, machinamen- 
tum. 


MECHANIST, mechanicus. 

MEDAL, *nummus in memoriam alicu- 
jus rei cusus ; * nummus in honorem ali- 
cuyus cusus (Georges) ; *nummus in me- 
Moriam alicujus rei signatus ; * nummus 
memorialis (Kraft). : 

MEDALLION, *imago ad clipei simili- 
tudinem efformata (Gesn.), or simply cli- 
peus (after Suet., Cal., 16). 

MEDDLE, se immiscére alicui rei; se 
interponere in aliquid. 

MEDDLER, ardelio; homo occupatus 
in otio, gratis anhelans (Phedr.). Vid., 
also, MEDDLING. 

MEDDLING, (homo) importunus, mo- 
lestus; qui aliena negotia curat. 

MEDIATE, adj. By circumlocution ; e. 
g., there are mediate and immediate causes, 
causarum alie sunt adjuvantes, alie prox- 
ime (Cic., De Fat., 18, 41): [> media- 
tus is not Latin. 

MEDIATE, v._ {| Inrr., intercedere, se 
interponere. |} TR., conciliare, compone- 
re: to mediate a peace, pacem conciliare 
(Cic.) ; componere (Liv.); pacis compo- 
nend# auctorem, conciliatorem esse. 

MEDIATION, intercessio (Cic.) ; inter- 
ventus (Suet.) ; compositio (Cic.). 

MEDIATOR, intercessor, qui interce- 
dit (general term, one who comes between, 
either to hinder or to promote any thing ; 
hence, especially an agent, &c.): qui se or 
auctoritatem suam in onit (one who 
interferes by virtue of his character or of- 
Jice): arbiter, qui arbitri partes agit or 
sustinet (umpire or arbitrator): interpres 
Nace! ersh and agent, one who negotiates 
on lf of another ; [>= orator is the 
spokesman of an embassy): conciliator al- 
icujus rei (one who effects or accomplishes ; 
e. g., conciliator nuptiarum) : [=~ quasi 
media quedam manus (Quint., 11. 2, 3) 
can be used only where a thing is transmit- 
ted through a third hand (properly and fig- 


MEET 


@ utefe: or gerd medicine, medivamen- 
tum or remedi.im salutare : the medicoxe 


cit (Cels.): to take medicine, medicinam 


accipere ; 

re: to take medicine for any thing, alicui rei 
medicinam or remedium (sibi) adhibére ; 
in re remedio uti: to give any body med- 
tcine, dare alicui medicamentum (ad or 
contra aliquid): medicamentum potui dare 
alicui (if i is a draught); for a disorder, 
medicinam opponere morbo : to prescribe 


es, wgrotanti remedia precipere 


medicina non egére: the preparation sr 
compounding of medicines, medicamento- 
rum compositio: a compounder of medi- 
cines, medicamentarius. ||The medical 
art, medicina, ars medicina (Cic.): ars 
medicine (Quint.): ars medi taria 
(Plin.) : ars medicinalis (Cels.) : discipli- 
na medicine (Vitr.): ars medendi: ea 
pars medicine, qaz# medicamentis mede- 
tar (opposed to surgery and dietetics, Cels.). 
To study medicine, medicine studére: to 
practice medicine, medicinam exercére 
(Cic.) : facere, factitare (Quint.): to un- 
derstand or possess a knowledge of medi- 
cine, artem medicinam tenére (Sulp. ap. 
Cie.) : medicine scientiam tenére (Serr. 
ap. Cic.): medendi peritum esse (Plin.). 

MEDICINE CHEST, narthecium (Cic- 
ero); pyxis medicamentaria. To take med- 
icines from a medicine chest, medicamenta 
de narthecio promere. 

MEDIOCRE, mediocris; modicus: me- 
dius (in the Silver Age). 

MEDIOCRITY. 


MEDITATION, cogitatio (thought) : 
meditatio (speculative reflection) : com- 
mentatio. JN. commentatio et meditatio 


(deep reflection). 
MEDITATIVE,  cogitans, prudens 


(Cic.); meditabundus (Just.). 
MEDITERRANEAN,  mediterraneus 





uratively). 
MEDIATORIAL. By the substantive (opp 
MEDICAL, medicus: medicinalis 


(Cels.) : medicinus (Varr.; e. g., ars, the 
medical art): medical man [vid. beeen h 
a medical student, artis medice, or medi- 
cine, studiosus. 

MEDICAMENT. Vid. Mepictne. 

MEDICATE, miscére rem; temperare 
aliqua re. 

MEDICINAL, medicinis idoneus ; med- 
icus ; salutaris ; vim medendihabens: the 
medicinal quality or virtue of a spring, 
medica salubritas fontis (Plin.) : possessed 
of medicinal qualities, medicatus (Plin.) ; 
medicamentosus (Cat.). 

MEDICINE. || A medical remedy, 
medicina (as ordered by the physician) : 
medicamentum (as prepared by the apoth- 
ecary, G&ppaxov): medicamen belongs 
princi; to poetry; also, poisonous or 
magic draught: remedium (remedy for or 
against any of the evils we are subject to; 
alicujus rei, ad or contra aliquid) : antid6- 
ton (against poison ; not remedium). 
A powerful medicine, medicamentum or 
remedium efficax: a medicine that works 
quickly, medicina or remedium presens: 





for the disorder, medicina imbecillior 
| aa morbus: a strong medicine, reme- 
lum acre; medicamentum vehemens: 





d to maritimus, Ces., Plin.): the 
Mediterranean Sea, mare medium, inter- 
num, or (as the Romans would say) mare 
nostrum (but [>> not mare mediterra- 
neum in this sense: Isidorus applies this 
to the ocean between Asia, Africa, and Eu- 


Tope). 

MEDIUM, medium quoddam (Cic.). 
Vid. Mean. 

MEDLAR, t., mespilum (Plin.): med- 
lar-tree, mespilus (7.). 

MEDLEY, s., farrago (of things, Jurv., 
1, 86): sartago (of words, Pers., 1, 80): a 
literary medley, libri varii, diversi generis, 
argumenti. 


(Liv.) : miscellus (Gell.) ; 
up, circulus 


&ro i 
miscuus (after Tac., Ann., 12, 7}. aid 


MEEK, demissus (Cic.); submissus 
(Ces., humble): modestus, verecundus 
(in outward behavior ; opposed to immo- 
destus, superbus, ferox). 

MEEKLY, submisse; animo demisso 
or iene humiliter: multis verbis et 
supplex orat aliquis (entreats meekly). 

NEEKNESS, ‘modestia serosa: 
animus submissus or demissus. 

MEET, adj. Vid. Frr. 


MELO 


MEET, v. || By accident, offendere 
aliquem (to hit any body or any thing ac- 
cidentally ; of persons or things ; hence, to 
meet) : incurrere in aliquem or aliquid (of 
persons or things; to run against ; hence, 
to meet): incidere in aliquem (to fall in 
with a person). JNn,incurrere atque inci- 
dere in aliquem: occurrere alicui (to run 
against him; to meet): se obviam ferre or 
etferre (of the person who meets us). || To 
encounter, obviam ire: occurrere: oc- 
cursare: se obviam ferre or efterre [SYN. 
in ENCOUNTER] : concurrere or congredi 
cum aliquo (fight with). To meet death 
fearlessly, acriter se morti offerre: promte 
necem subire (of a violent death) : to meet 
danger, periculo obviam ire, se offerre, se 
opponere, or objicere: wherever we go, 
some historical recollection meets us, qua- 
cumque ingredimur in aliquam historiam 
vestigium ponimus (Cic.): sometimes con- 
venire (to have an interview with: Naucra- 
tes, quem convenire colui, in navi non 
erat, Plaut.): to meet any body's objec- 
tions, que aliquis contra dicit, refellere. 
|| MEET WITH, TRANS., (@) OBTAIN, RE- 
CEIVE. [Vid. these words.] (b) To have 
any thing happen to one, contingere 
aliquem (of good things): accidere alicui 
(of evils): to meet wtth opposition, impug- 
nari (of an opinion): to mect with a repulse, 
recusari: I meet with a misfortune, malum 
mihi accidit [vid. Happen]. Inrr. || Jn 
a friendly manner, convenire or con- 
gredi inter se ( purposely) : concurrere in- 
ter se (accidentally). || In a hostile 
manner, (inter se) concurrere (of cor- 
poreal substances, or of combatants): (in- 
ter se) congredi (of two combatants or two 
armies): signa inter se conferre: cum in- 
festis signis concurrere (af two armies) : 
collidi inter se (of ships running against 
each other). ImPROPR. || Meet together, 
(a) Propr., coire: convenire: cogi: se 
congregare: confluere: frequentes con- 
venire. [Syn. in ASSEMBLE.] (0) Fia., 
i. e., to concur [vid. CONCUR] : many causes 
seem to have met together, multe cause 
convenisse unum in locum atque inter se 
congruere videntur (Cic.). 

MEETING. || A coming together, 
conventus ; concursus: an accidental 
meeting, concursus fortuitus. || An as- 
sembly, conventus; ccetus; concio [Syn. 
in ASSEMBLY] : place of meeting, locus ad 
conveniendum dictus (Liv.); locus con- 
veniendi (Cic.). 

MEETLY, 

MEETNESS. 

MEGRIMS. || A disease, hemicrani- 
um. || An odd fancy, mirum or inep- 
tum commentum; ineptiz, plural. 

MELANCHOLIC, melancholicus (Cic.). 

MELANCHOLY, adj., tristis; mestus. 

MELANCHOLY, s. || As a disease, 
melancholia (medicine); atra bilis (Cic.). 
| Sadness, tristitia; mestitia. 

MELILOT, melilotus, or melilotum 
(Plin.); sertula Campana (Plin.) ; trifoli- 
um melijotus (Linn.). 

MELIORATE. Vid. AMEND. 

MELIORATION, circumlocution by me- 
lius facere. Vid., also, AMENDMENT. 

MELLIFEROUS (mellifer, Ov.) ; melli- 
ficus (Col.). 

MELLIFLUOUS, mellifluens (Auson.): 
mellifluus (Avien.); by circumlocution with 
mel, or mellitus (sweet ashoney, Cic., Plin.) ; 
melleum saporem habens. 

MELLOW, maturus, tempestivus, coc- 
tus (ripe, vid.). JN. maturus et coctus 
(e. g., poma, Cic.); mollis (molle vinum, 

Virg.), mitis (soft, general term): succi- 
dus, succosus (soft with juice): lenis, 
mollis, placidus (soft in sound): ebrius; 
ebriolus, ebriolatus (Plauwt., saturated with 
liguor, almost intoxicated). 

MELLOWNESS, maturitas (ripeness) : 
mollities (softness). Use the adjective. 

MELODIOUS, bene sonans (Cic.): ca- 
norus (Cic.): sonorus (7%b.): numerosus 
(of style or verses). 

MELODIOUSLY, modulate (e. g., ca- 
nere): numerose (e. g., sonare). JN. 
modulate et numerose. 

MELODIOUSNESS, sonus gratus, sua- 
vis, jucundus. 

MELODRAME, ” drama musicum, or 
™; roelicum. 

#A 


via. Fity, FITNEss. 





MEMO 


MELODY, sonus dulcis, suavis, elegans 
(of style, &c.); numerus: sonus, 

MELON, cucumis melo (Linn.). 

MELT, tr. Prop. || Z'o make li- 
quid, liquare ; liquefacere ; conflare; ex- 
coquere ; solvere (Lucr., nivem, Ov.) : to 
melt together (of metals, &c.), conflare. 
Fig. || To soften, move to pity, fran- 
gere alicujus animum ; (lacrimis) alicu- 
jus misericordiam commovére. INtTR. 
|| Propr. To become liquid, liques- 
cere; liquetieri; eolvi; dilabi: ice, &c., 
melts (or thaws), glacies dilabitur (Cic.); 
discutitur (Curt.) ; labescit (Luer.) ; (nix) 
liquescit (Liv., cera, chalybs in fornace, 
liquescit (Virg.) : to melt with heat, calore 
tabescere (Cic.). || Fic. To be moved 
to pity, movéri; frangi; tabescere (e. g., 
desiderio, amore): to melt into tears, se 
dare lacrimis; effusius flere (Cic.) ; indul- 
gere lacrimis (Ov.); effundi in lacrimas 


‘ac.). 

MELTING, liquatio (Vopise.): coctura 
(general term for preparing by heat, Col., 
Plin.): conflatura (melting together of 
metals, Plin.). Use the verbs: (of brass, 
&c.) fusura (Plin.); flatura (Vitr.) : melt- 
ing of colors one into another, harmdge 
(Plin.) ; commissure et transitus colo- 
rum (Zd., 35, 5, 12). 

MELTING-HOUSE, officina eraria 
(brazier’s shop), or simply wraria hey 
* fornax liquatoria (the furnace), or *o 
cina liquatoria, officina venis metallicis 
excoquendis, 

MEMBER. || A component part 
of ananimal body, articulus (a joint 
which connects single members): artus 
(plural, the limbs, as connected with the 
body by joints and sinews: the singular 
does not occur until the later poets of the 
Silver Age): membrum: pars corporis 
(any part of the human body in respect of 
the head and trunk; cf. Virg., Ain., 9, 490; 
que nunc artus avulsaque membra, Et fu- 
nus lacerum tellus habet?). || A part of 
a whole, (a) of a sentence, articulus, 
incisio, incisum (a shorter member, x6p- 
pa): membrum (a longer one, kOdov [vid. 
CuavusE): (5) one of a society of per- 
sons; to be rendered in Latin by varivus 
terms ; membrum can be used only when 
the whole is (figuratively) expressed by cor- 
pus, and pars only in expressions such as 
that in Tac., Germ., 13, 2, ante hoc pars 
domits videntur, mox reipublicw (there- 
fore of several): a member of a council, 
vir or homo senatorius; senator: a mem- 
ber of a community, civis: a member of a 
family, gentilis (belonging to a gens) ; 
homo de alicujus stirpe: the members of 
a family, domus: a member of a party or 
faction, vir factionis: a member of a so- 
ciety, socius (especially of a society for 
business): sodalis (especially of a society 
for feasting) : homo ejusdem corporis (a 
member of the same corporation, &c.; vid. 
Liv., 4, 57: so, also, nostri or sui corporis 
homines, vid. Liv., 6, 34; or simply nostri, 
sui, vid. Liv., 4, 57): to be a member of an 
academy, *academiz socium ascribi: to 
become a member of a league, alicui con- 
silio contribui (of a people, &c.). 

MEMBERSHIP, communio; commu- 
nitas; societas; conjunctio; consociatio 
atque communitas. 

MEMBRANE. || Of animals, mem- 
brana (Cic.); cuticula (Juv.); membra- 
nula (Céls.): natura oculos tenuissimis 
membranis vestivit (Cicero, membranes). 

Of plants, folliculus (Varr.). 

MEMBRANEOUS, membranaceus 
(Plin.): (Og not membraneus; i. e., of 
parchment, Pand. 

MEMOIR, *libellus in memoriam ali- 
cujus compositus; * libri de vita alicujus 
acta scripti (or liber—scriptus); laudatio 
(a panegyric ; elogium, an epitaph) : 
to write a memoir, Vitam alicujus narrare, 
enarrare; de vité alicujus exponere: to 
publish a memoir of any body, librum de 
vita alicujus edere, vite memoriam com- 
ponere (Suet., Claud., 1). 

MEMORABLE, notabilis (remarkable ; 
of things; (Gg of persons, first in the 
Silver Age): memorabilis, commemora- 
bilis, commemorandus, memoratu dig- 
nus (worth mentioning): memoria dignus, 
memorabilis, memoriw prodendus (wor- 





MEND 


thy of record): histori& dignus (worth re 
lating ; therefore, also, worth knowwng ; 
vid. Cic., Att., 2, 8,1; all these of things): 
insignis (remarkable, distinguished ; of 
persons or things): nothing memorable 
occurred, nihil memoria dignum actum : 
this year will be memorable for, hic annus 
insignis erit hac re. 

MEMORANDUM, nota: memorandum 
book, liber memorialis (Suet.); commen- 
tarius (Cic.) ; commentarium : to enter in 
a memorandum book, in commentarium 
referre; aliquid memorize causa referre 
in libellum. 

MEMORIAL, adj., memorialis, or with 
the substantive, 

MEMORIAL, s. || A monument, 
monumentum, || 4n address of so- 
licitation, libellus supplex (Mart.), or 
simply libellus (Cic.) ; liter supplices. 

MEMORY. || The faculty, memoria: 
natural memory, naturalis memoria (op- 
posed to artificiosa memoria; vid. Auct, 
ad Her., 3, 16, 29): a system of artificial 
memory, artificium memorie (Auct. ad 
Her., 3, 16, 28): an excellent memory, me- 
moria singularis: a retentive memory, me- 
moria tenax: to have a good memory, me- 
moria valére, vigére: a liar ought to have 
a good memory, mendacem memorem 
esse oportet (Quint. 4, 2, 91; Appul., 
Apol., p. 318, 32): not to have a.good mem- 
ory, * parum valére memorid: my memory 
fails me, memoria mihi non constat ; me- 
moria labat; memoria labor; memoria 
me deficit: aliquid mihi non suppetit: to 
have in memory, in memoria habére, te- 
nére, memoria complecti: to retain in 
memory, in memoria custodire ; memori- 
am alicujus rei retinére: to impress upon 
the memory, memoriz# tradere, mandare, 
committere, (strongly) memorize intigere: 
to commit to memory, Memorize mandare, 
tradere, committere, infigere : to repeat or 
recite from memory, memoriter pronunci- 
are, recitare; ex memoria exponere: to 
recall a thing to the memory of another, ali- 
cui aliquid revocare, reducere in memo- 
riam; recognoscere aliquid cum aliquo: 
to recall a thing to one’s own memory, re- 
miniscendo recognoscere : to banish from 
one’s memory, aliquid ex memoria depo- 
nere; memoriam alicujus rei deponere 
or abjicere; evellere aliquid e memoria. 
|| Remembrance, memoria: to leave a 
memory of his name, memoriam sui relin- 
quere : to cherish the memory of [vid. 
CueErisH]. || A memorial, monument, 
monumentum. 

MENACE, v., minari, minitari (Cic.) ; 
minis uti: 0 menace with any thing, com- 
Lin alicui aliquid, intentare alicui ali- 
quid. 

MENACE, s., minatio (act of menacing): 
mine, plural (threatening words, &c.); 
verbum minax (Ov.). 

MENACING, minax, minans, minitans 
(Cic.) ; minitabundus (Liv.): @ menacing 
letter, literwe minaces, 

MENAGERY, vivarium (Plin.). 

MEND. Tr. || 7'0 repair, sarcire, re- 
sarcire (to mend what is torn): reconcin- 
nare (to put properly together again, to re- 
pair): to mend a garment, vestem resar- 
cire, reconcinnare. || 7'o amend, cor- 
rect, melius facere or conficere; corri- 
gere; emendare. JN, corrigere et emen- 
dare; emendare et corrigere. [SyN. in 
AMEND.] IntR. || To grow better in 
health, meliorem fieri ; ex morbo conva- 
lescere ; ex incommoda valetudine emer- 
gere: Iam beginning to mend, meliuscule 
est mihi. || To improve (of fortune, 
&c.), esse in meliore loco. || Zo im- 
prove in morals or conduct, mores 
suos mutare; in viam redire; ad virtutem 
redire or revocari; ad bonam frugem se 
recipere. 

MENDACIOUS, mendax; mendaciis 
assuetus; vanus; totus ex mandacio fac- 
tus (of persons): mendax, falsus, vanus, 
commentarius (of things). 

MENDACITY, vaniloquentia (Liv.) ; 
vanitas (opposed to veritas, Cic.). 

MENDICANT, adj., mendicus (that has 
a claim on the benevolence of others, rtw- 
x<s) : egénus, in prose usually egens (with 
out common necessaries, évders): to be 
mendicant, in summa egestate ox mendi 


digere : a mendicant i 
rake stop ren iy, Sa a 
jus mendicus 
2, 2); * monachus 
MENDICANT, s., mendicus. Vid., also, 


Beccar. 
babi jini!) Lacan ped =Twxeia) : 
¢ eral term, want of necessaries). 
J. egestas 80 mendicitas. Vid, also, 


Beccar 
MENIAL, servilis: @ menial office, mu- 
pus servile: a menial servant, servus (-a), 
famulus (-a). : 
MENSTRUAL, ?menstruus Neen 
MENSTRUOUS, § menstrualis (Plau- 


tus). 
MENSURABLE, quod metiri possu- 
mus; quod metiendo assequi licet. 
MENSURATION. The art ine 
uring, ars metiendi, (prac- 
tical): mensurarum ratio (theoretical) : to 
understand mensuration, Mensurarum Fra- 
tionem nosse. || The practice of meas- 
uring, dimensio, metatio . 
of verses, modificatio versuum:. Or by 
verbs. 

MENTAL, mostly by itive, mentis, 
animi or delights, animi 
voluptates, or delectationes : sometimes 
tacitus (silent): to be condemned by a men- 
tal censure, tacitaé existimatione reprchen- 
di: mental power, ingenium (talents, gen- 
tus): sollertia (mental dexterity, 


genius): docilitas ( power of learning ; of 

eae ear para esas 
i wit: ot 

pit er siapane tes 


ingenium, 


animi vis, virtas: hominis sollertia: to 
cultivate one’s mental power, animam men- 
temque excolere. To be a person of con- 
siderable mental power, ingeniosum esse, 
ingenio abundare. 

MENTALLY, mente; animo; cogita- 


tione. 

MENTION, s., commemoratio (of some- 
thing previously existing): mentio (gen- 
erdl term): cursory mention, interjectio 
verborum (Auct. ad Her., 1, 6,9): to make 
mention of @ thing, mentionem facere ali- 
cujus rei or de re [vid. ro MENTION]: to 

mention of any one, in commemora- 
tione alicujus versari apn Cic., Brut., 49, 


MENTION, v. ] To notice or sig- 
nify in words, memorare, commemo- 


not forgotten a thing). JN. meminisse et 
commemorare; mentionem alicujus rei 
habére (to entertain a thought, and to utter 
ti): mentionem facere alicujus rei or de 
Tre, mentionem alicujus rei movére, in- 
ferre, injicere (to cause the hearer to have 
or to renew an tdea): to mention casually, 
(casu) in mentionem alicujus rei inci- 
dere : to mention in passing, mentionem 
alicujus rei inchoare (Liv., 29, 23): to 
mention frequently, mentionem alicujus 
rei agitare; crebro or crebris sermonibus 
aliquid usurpare: without mentioning, 
&c., ut omittam, quod, &c.; ne dicam, 
quod, &c.: not to mention all these circum. 
stences, &c., omissis (or remotis) his re- 
bus omnibus: ot to mention 


by 
aecusatre and infinitive; ut pretermit- 
tam, followed by quod or an accusative and 
infinitive; preterquam vo essa i 
&c. || To acquaint, inform; vi . 
FORM. 

MEPHITIC, foetidus ; male olens. 
MERCANTILE, mercatorius (Plaut., 
Bacch., 2, 3, 2): usually by = genitive, 
mercatoris (af a or mercato- 


(of merchants). 
MERCENARY. adj., mercédis avidus ; 





preter modum appetens : illiberalis et 
eordidus (with reference to things or per- | 


MERCENARY, s., mercenarius; con- 
ducticius: a mercenary (i e., paid soldier), 
miles mercenarius ; mercéde conductus: 
the mercenaries, caterv2 conducticie (Ne- 
pos, Chabr., 1,2); exercitus conducticius 
(mot conductus) : to serve as @ Mercenary, 
mercéde militari (Curt, 6, 5,7): to hace 
or employ mercenaries, milite mercenario 
uti (Liv., 5, 4): 


MERCER. Silk-mercer, sericarius ne- 
gotiator (Jascr. Orell.), or si sericari- 
us (Inscr. Fabr.): a mercer’s taberna 


Sericaria: officina vestium promercalium 
(if dresses are made there). 
MERCERY. Silk-mercery, negotiatio 


who goes to sea): mercatio (a buying and 
selling, Gell, 


of merchandise, Mmerx (goods): res vena- 
les (things for sale): to be an article of 
merchandise, in merce esse. 

MERCHANT, qui rem gerit et luacrum 
facit eneral term, one who follows a busi- 
ness for gain): mercator (especially a 

dealer, who sails in his own ship): 

negotiator (an agent for the supply of corn, 
busiaess of exchange, &c.): to be a con- 
sidcrable merchant, non ignobilem merca- 
turam f 

MERCHANTMAN (skip), navis merca- 
toria (Plaut. Bacck., 2, 3, 2): navis ro- 
tunda (opposed to navis longa; i e., a ship 
of war): navis oneraria (general term, a 


the proper 
: benignus, beneficus (kind, benero- 


esse in Soodacbetis 
MERCIFULLT. cum  misericordia 

(3 misericorditer, wnclassical) : to deal 

ag teed with any body. misericordia uti 


5 aliquem; misericordem se prebére in 
peasy 
MERCILE immisericors ; durus ; 


ferreus (without feeling). 
MERCILESS Y, immisericorditer ; 
uriter. 

MERCORY. |] The planet so call 
ed, Mercurius. {j Quicksilver, argen- 
a vivum (Plin., Vitr, in its natural 


pre ihc hrc oh (Plin.) : mercurius 


A plant, 

ooneersais (Linn). 
_MERCY. {| Compassion, misericor- 
> animus misericors : to show mercy to, 
misericordiam alicui impertire, tribuere: 
that can not hope for mercy, cui omnes 
aditus misericordie preclusi sunt (Cic., 
Verr., 5, 8, 21): the brethren (sisters) of 
pret Pncepains (monache) egrotorum 


aie C c curatores, curatrices. [Vid., 
OmP oupassion | 


aé Clemency. cle- 

lenitas; indulgen- 

tia. tia. [Sex is CLemexcy.] Te show mer- 

cy to any ter agere cum ali- 

quo; clementer tractare aliquem ; grati- 
am facere delicti. 

MERE. solus (not more, and not fewer): 
merfus ( pure, without foreign addition ; e. 
g., Duge): sincerus (pre, genuine, noth- 

else than ;-e. g., equestre prosiium). 
“ Mere” is also expressed in Latin by ipse 
(before its noun); e. g., by a mere look, 
ipso aspectu (Nep., Ipk., 3, 1)- 

MERELY (only), solum; tantum ; 
tantum modo. Or by the adjectice. 

MERETRICIOUS. vpkcet meretricius ; 
impudicus; libidinosus. Fie., *quo ali- 
quis facile decipi it; Mecebrosus. 

MERETRICIOUSLY. Psor., libidino- 
se (Cic.); meretricum more or modo. 
Fic., Mlecebrose ; or rather by the substan- 


tive, illecebre. 
MERGE. re vid. Dre, SINK. 
MERIDIAN. |] Mid-day, meridies; 
tem; meridiaznum. {| Supposed cir- 
cle which the sun passes at noon, 
meridianus (Sen., N. 9. 5 17,3); 





MESS 
Panes di aggre (Vell, Hor): tha 
line of meridian, linea equinoctialis or 
meridiana; or simply meridiana (Vitr. 9, 
5). Fie. Height, summit, summum ; 


igiam ; summum culmen (Lir.). 
MERIDIONAL, meridianus (Cic.) 
MERIT, s.. meritup (that one 
has deserved well): dignitas, virtus (weight 
of character): laus (that which is 
to us a3 an excellence): merces, -édis ; op 
ere pretium (reward deserved) : da 


ing to merit, merito; pro merito; pro 
diguiteas > aman of great merit, vir pre- 
stans virtute (Cic., OF, 2, 12): to com 
mend any thing according to its merit, ex 
vero celebrare aliquid (Sail): the merits 
of a case, ratio: to lay up a stock of merits, 
de aliquo optime, mirifice me- 


MERIT, v., merére (to earn): meréri (to 
deserve): promerére Gare): 
re; 


MERITED, debitus: meritus (due, de- 
served): merited punishment, debita or me- 
rita poena. 
stupa ening erage bungee =, 3 
nus; preclare or mirifice meritus (Cic.). 

MERITORIOUSLY, bene; optime; or 
rather with the verb; e. g., bie re optime 
meruisti, meritus es. 

MERLE, merula (Linn). 

MERLIN, falco esalon (Linn.). 

MERRILY, hilare ;_ hilariter ; 

MERRY, hilaris ; hilarus ; letus; gau- 
dio or letitia affectus; letitid plenus; gau- 
dio perfusus ; letitia gestiens : to be mer- 
ry, hilarari, Letitia affici (Cic.) ; exhilara- 
NERY a AKER” ho’ 

mo jocosus, 
He ridiculus Pe tors 


after rk 
MERRY-MAKING, voluptas; gaudium. 
MESENTERIC, *mesentericus, or by 
the genitive, ii 


MESH, s. a vocorasiel of a net, 
macula (Cic.). |] A net, vid. 
MESH, vc. (To catch as in a mi 
; irretire ; capere aliquem ali- 


qua re. 

MESHY, *maculis plenus; reticulatus 
(made like a net, Varr.). 

MESMERIZE, manuum contrectatione 
mulcére or permulcére. 

MESS, s. {|Portion of food, demen- 
sum annone (militaris, Jur). {| Num 
ber of persons who eat together, 
convira, 3 convictus, pees a3 
@ méss-maie, convictor ; convivator; 
prancor : to have any body for. ance: 


mate, aliquem in convicta (Nep.). 
| A kotch-potch, farrago 

et confusio rerum. | State ‘of dirt {vid. 
Drat}. 


lA position of difficulty 
colloquial language), res misera : 
to beina desperate mess, pessimo loco sunt 
pias es: mnisere, afflicte, sunt alicu- 

; Pessime agitur cum aliquo. 

MMESS (with), v., habére aliquem in con- 
Victu ; convictore uti aliquo. 

MESSAGE, nuntius: mandatum: te 
bear or bring a message, nuntium ferre 
(Liv.), afferre, perferre (Cic.); mandatum 
ferre (Or.); referre (Ces): to receive a 
very welcome message, optatissimum nun- 
tium meee Coned (opposed to malum nunti- 
um audire). 

MESSENGER, nuntius (one who brings 
an oral message): * tabellarius (one who 
carries letters): an evil messenger, wanti- 
us malus, tristis: @ swift messenzer, nun- 
tius volucer: 
came and told, &c., 
bant, &c. : t@jinform one by letter or by a 
messenger, per literas aut per nuntium 
certiorem facere aliquem. 

MESSIAH, Messias, -2. 

MESSMATE, contubernalis alicujus: 
an old veteris contubernii ami- 
cus (Lectent.). Vid, also, Mrss. 
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METH 


METAL, metallum (Plin.; #s, brass) : 
abounding in metal, metallis ferax ; me- 
tallifer (.S¢.). 

METALLIC, metallicus (general term, 
Plin.) : swreus, eneus (of brass): aureus, 
argenteus (uf gold, silver). 

METALLURGY, * metallurgia (technic- 
al term) ; * scientia metallorum 

METAMORPHOSE, »v., transfermare , 
transfigurare aliquid (Plin., Suet.); for- 
mare or fingere aliquid in aliam formam, 
figuram, speciem (after Cic.): to metamor- 
phose into any thing, rem mutare, verte- 
re, convertere, transformare (Ov.); or 
transfigurare (Plin.), in aliquid: in nova 
corpora mutare formas (rerum, Ov.): to 
be metamorphosed, mutari, verti, converti 
(to be transformed, Cic.); transformari 
(Ov.); transtigurari (Plin.). 

METAMORPHOSIS, s., mutatio; trans- 
figuratio (Plin., [53> rare) : transitus in 
aliam figuram (Plin., 4, 36, 43); plural, 
transformationes (translation of meta- 
morphoses); forma in nova corpora 
mutate (Ov.). 

METAPHOR, translatio (neragopd) : 
verba translata, plural: figura (Cic., De 
Opt. Gen. Orat., 5, p. in. ; sententie et 
eorum forme, tamquam figure; but from 
Cicero this technical use of the word soon 
became common). Bold metaphors, trans- 
lationes audaciores: clashing metaphors 
(Addison), inconsequentia translationum 
(after Quint., 8, 6, 50). 

METAPHORICAL, translatus. 

METAPHORICALLY, metaphorice ; 
per translationem ; translatis verbis (e. 
g., to speak, &c.). To use a word meta- 
phorically, verbum transferre. 

METAPHRASE. Vid. TRraNsLATION. 


METAPHYSICAL, * metaphysicus 
(technical term). 
METAPHYSICALLY, *metaphysice 


(technical term). 

METAPHYSICS, * metaphysica, -orum 
(philosophical), 

METE. Vid. Measure. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, metempsycho- 
sis (Tert.). Better, migratio animarum in 
alia corpora; or animarum post mortem 
ab aliis ad alios transitio; after Ces., B. 
G., 6, 14, Druides volunt persuadére, non 
interire animas, sed ab aliis post mortem 
transire ad alios 

METEOR, ostentum in ccelo animad- 
versum (after Cic., Div., 1, 43, 97); mete- 
oron (technical term) ; plural, phenomena 
(Tertull.). Strange meteors, inusitata que 
oriuntur e ccelo (after Cic., Div., 1, 42, 93). 

METEOROLOGY, * meteorologia 
(technical term). 

METHINKS, ut mihi videtur: (ut) opi- 
nor. Methinks I see you, te vidére videor 
(Cic.) : methinks I see this city in a blaze, 
videor mihi hanc urbem vidére incendio 
concidentem (Cic., Cat., 4, 6, 11). 

METHOD, ratio, via. JN. ratio et via 
(= very rarely ; only once in Cicero) : 
via et ratio (way and manner in which one 
does a thing): modus (way and manner in 
which any thing takes place) ({39 metho- 
dus is quite unclassical). The mathemat- 
icakmethod, mathematicorum ratio (in re- 
spect of strict proof; also with necessaria, 
Cic., De Fin., 5, 4,9): the Socratic method, 
disserendi ratio a Socrate profecta (Cic., 
De N. D.,1,5, 11): I invented this method, 
primus inveni hanc viam: there is method 
in his madness, cum ratione insanit (Ter.). 
Ernesti says, nova et pulcherrimaé ratio- 
ne literas tradere (by a new and excellent 
method), Wyttenbach has recta progredi- 
undi ratio duabus continétur partibus (the 
right method of proceeding consists in two 
particulars). 

METHODICAL. By _ circumlocution 
with ratio, ratio et via, &c.; e. g., @ method- 
ical delivery, disserendi ratio; a method- 
ical book of instruction, liber quo res arti- 
ficio et vid traduntur (after Cic., De Fin., 
4, 4, 10): a methodical person, qui omnia 
ratione et vid agit. 

METHODICALLY, rati@ne et vid, vid 
et ratione (according to a way of one's 
own): artificio et vid, vid et arte (conform- 
ably to art). To deliver any thing method- 
ically, aliquid artificio et vid tradere : to 
speak methodically, vid et ratione, vid et 
arte dicere. 
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MIDD 
METHODIST, * methodista (technical 


term). 
METHODISTICALLY, by circumlocu- 
tion with the substantive. 
METONYMICAL, metonymicus (gram- 


matical). 

METONYMICALLY, verbis mutatis or 
immutatis (after Cic.). To use a word met- 
onymically, verbum mutare, immutare ; 
verbum pro verbo quasi commutare ( Cic., 
Or., 27, 93). The grammarians say, alsc, 
metonymice; per metonymiam. 

METONYMY, metonymia (Fest.) , im- 
mutatio, verba mutata (translation of the 
Greek, Cic., Or., 27, 93, where it is distin- 


‘guished from translatio, metaphor). 


METRE, metrum (the measure of sylla- 
bles): versus (kind of versification). For 
the sake of the metre, metri causa; metri 
necessitate coactus: to write in the metre 
of Tibullus, componere aliquid Tibulli 
metro (Mart.). 

METRICAL, metricus. The metrical 
laws, lex versuum; leges metrice. 

METRICALLY, legibus metricis (ac- 
cording to the laws of metre): lege versu- 
um (according to the laws of verse). 

METROPOLIS, caput (Tac., Liv.) ; 
urbs nobilissima (Just.): [53° not urbs 
capitalis: (as the seat of government), se- 
des ac domicilium imperii; also (accord- 
ing to the Roman manner) urbs ((33> 
urbs precipua or princeps, @ chief town, 

ially when speaking of several). 

METROPOLITAN, edj., by circumlocu- 
tion with the substantive. 

METROPOLITAN, s. (Archbishop), 
*episcoporum princeps. 

METTLE, animus: animus ferox ; vir- 
tus; spiritus feroces (plural). 

METTLESOME, animosus ; 
acer. 

MEW, s. || An inclosure, cavea; 
claustrum. || Cry of a cat, * vox felis. 
|| 4 kind of sea-fowl, larus (Linn.). 

MEW, ». || Z'0 shed (feathers), plu- 
mas ponere or exttere. || To cry asa 
cat, * queri, * gemere (felire, Auct. Carm., 
Philom., 50; of the panther). To mew like 
a cat, vocem felis imitari. || Mew wp, 
includere, concludere in aliquem locum 
or in aliquo loco (Cic.). 

MICA, phengites lapis; phengites (vid. 
Plin., 36, 22, 46, where phengites candidus 
is distinguished from phengites flavus): 

mica, in this sense, is modern. 
ICHAELMAS, festum Michaélis; o7, 
more exactly, festum omnium angelorum 
(September 29), te distinguish it from fes- 
tum apparitionis St. Michaélis archangeli 
(May 8). 

MICROCOSM. Use the Greek word. 

MICROSCOPE, *microscopium (tech- 
nical term). To look through a microscope, 
armatis oculis spectare aliquid (Kraft, 
after Ruhnk.); aliquid aspicere per vi- 
trum (Miuhimann, after Sen., Q. N.); * al- 
iquid aspicere per microscopium, * mi- 
croscopium adhibére rei. 

MID-DAY, meridies (properly and fig- 
uratively): tempus meridianum (proper- 
ly): hore meridianz (properly and fig- 
uratively; vid. Ruhnk. Sen., N. Q.,3, pref. 
3). Toward mid-day, ad meridiem: at 
mid-day, meridie ; tempore meridiano : 
to set out at mid-day, per meridiem pro- 
ficisci. 

MIDDLE, adj., medius. [Vid. Mran.] 
Middle age, media wtas (Cic.): the mid- 
dle order, (a) in rank; opposed to the no- 
bles or the people, ordo plebcius, plebs, 
homines plebeii generis (generally, the 
order of citizens ; the former of the order 
itself ; the latter two of individuals): plebs 
ingenua (of the higher orders of citizens, 
Tac., Ann., 4, 27, extr.; usually termed, by 
Livy, principes, primores, or capita ple- 
bis; opposed to the infimi; vid. 6, 34; 4, 
60; 2,1; 10, 6):-of the middle order, ple- 
beii generis; plebeius: (b) in respect of 
property, homines modice locupletes, 
({ay> Neither homines mediocres in Cic., 
De Orat., 1, 21, 94, nor vir mediocris, in 
Justin., 1, 2, 4, refers to rank or order, but 
to mental endowments). 

MIDDLE, s., medius alicujus rei locus 
(e. g., of the carth, medius mundi universi 
locus): media alicujus rei pars (obsolete 
in obiique cases, locus or pars often omit- 


ferox ; 





MILD 


ted; e. g., in medio or m media urbis). 
Mostly by medius in agreement: the mid- 
die of the line, media acies: the middle of 
the island, media insula: to break through 
the middle of the enemy’s line, per mediam 
aciem hostium perrumpere : to be situate 
in the middle of any place, in medio aliquo 
loco situm esse. 1. Avoid centrum, 
except for the centre of a circle. Pliny has 
centrum cceli, solis, terre, &c., but these 
bodies were supposed “disks.” Cicero uses, 
Sor the centre of the earth, medius terre 
locus, 2. Avoid umbilicus, which Cicero 
uses only of Greek places, as a translatien 
of the Greek dudados. 

i MIDDLING, mediocris ; modicus ; me- 

ius, 

MIDNIGHT, media nox (5 medium 
noctis is not Latin). At or about mid- 
night, media nocte; concubia nocte: im- 
mediately after midnight, de media nocte. 

MIDRIFF. Vid. DrapHracm. 

MIDST. Vid. Mrpptxx, s. 

MIDSUMMER, estas media (Cic.) ; es- 
tas summa (after midsummer). 

MIDWIFE, obstetrix, -icis. The office 
of a midwife, opera, quam obstetrix pre- 
stat; opera obstetricia. 

MIDWIFERY, *ars obstetrica (Ern.) ; 
*doctrina de prestandd parturientibus 
opera. 

MIEN, vultus; os; aspectus; visus ; 
forma; facies; species. Syn., &c., in 
AIR= Mren, MANNER, Loox. 

MIGHT. Vid. Powrr. 

MIGHTILY, valde (very much) ; vehe- 
menter (powerfully, strongly). 

MIGHTY, potens (that has power and 
exerciscs tt): pollens (generally, that has 
grcat power and means). Jn. pollens po- 
tensque: opibus valens, opulentus (that 
has great wealth and influence): opibus 
firmus, firmus (strong): amplus (of great 
extent): magnus (general term, great). 
Very mighty, prepotens ; prwpoilens ; 
potentissimus ; opulentissimus; magno 
imperio preditus: mighty and flourish- 
ing, potens et florens, gravis et opulentus 
(of persons or states): amplus et florens 
(of states) : mighty by land, pollens terra ; 
qui copiis pedestribus valet: mighty by 
sea, pollens mari; qui classe valet: a 
mighty king, rex potens or opulentus; 
rex firmus opibus; a mighty kingdom, 
regnum opulentum: to be mighty, poten- 
tem esse; largiter posse; opibus valére, 
pollére ; opibus, armis et potentid valé- 
re: to be very mighty, magnas opes habé 
re; copiis et opibus affuere. 

MIGNONETTE, reséda (Plin., 27, 12). 

MIGRATE, migrare, transmigrare (in 
locum). 

MIGRATION, migratio (Cic. and Liv.); 
transmigratio (Prudent.). 

MIGRATORY, * qui migrat or migrare 


solet. 
MILCH-COW, *vacca que lac habet. 
Bos lactarius, Varr., R. R., 2, 1,17 
=a bullock that is still sucking. 

MILD. || Soft, smooth, gentle, mol- 
lis (not hard or harsh; opposed to durus, 
acer): mitis (not sharp or severe; opposed 
to asper): lenis (not violent; opposed to 
asper, vehemens) : temperatus (moderate, 
not too warm or too cold; of climate and 
the seasons; opposed to frigidus or cali- 
dus): levis (light, not oppressive ; opposed 
to gravis). To call any thing by a mild 
term, molli nomine appellare aliquid : to 
give a milder name to a thing, lenius no- 
men alicui rei imponere: to grow or be- 
come mild (of winter, &c.), mitescere: to 
make or render mild, mollem, &c., facere, 
reddere rem. || Gentle, clement, in- 
dulgent, mollis (not hard-hearted ; op- 
posed to acer): mitis (not harsh, not se 
vere, gentle ; opposed to asper) : lenis (gen 
tle; opposed to veh , asper, acer): 
mansuetus (opposed to ferus, immanis): 
clemens (merciful and lenient ; opposed to 
severus, crudelis): misericors (compas- 
sionate; opposed to dutus) : facilis (easy) : 
indulgens (indulgent, opposed to acerbus 
et severus): placidus (calm ; opposed to 
fervidus, iracundus): benignus (kind) : 
beneficus (bene t). Jn. mitis et man- 
suetus (opposed to ferus et immanis) : le- 
nis et mansuetus ( ed to vehemens et 
atrox) : clemens et misericors (opposed te 





MILI 
ry oan pe clemens et mansue- 
to crudelis et inhumanus) : 


mild 
in aliquem Bar! pects (general term ; also 


R. R. 1, 68): lenis (opposed to asper 
acer; of wine and food): dulcis (sweet ; 
tu austerus, of drink). To make 

or render mild, mollire; mitigare ; lenire: 
to become mild (of. ‘fruity, mitescere. 

MILDEW, robigo (Col., blight on corn): 
mucor, situs (mould). To gether mildew, 
mucorem contrahere; situm ducere. 

MILDLY, molliter (softly) : leniter 
(gently): clementer; indulgenter , with 
clemen 


cy). 

MILDNESS, lenitas (gentleness ; of @ 
thing or of a person; opposed to asperitas) : 
animus lenis, ingenium lene (gentleness ; 
of character): clementia (opposed to cru- 
delitas) : tudo (opposed to feritas, 
pat cao pom misericordia (compassion , 

to animus durus): facilitas (a 
Setance disposition) : indulgentia (in- 
dulgence ; opposed to severitas) : benigni- 
tas, beneficentia (kind disposttion, good- 
nature). Mildness of SovernMent, cle- 
mentia et mansuetudo imperii. 

MILE. |j Roman, mille passuum, pas- 
sus mille ( ting of a th d paces 
of five feet each, therefore = 5000 feet ; i. e., 
about 1618 English yards, being 142 yards 
less than the English mile) ; plural, millia 
passuum, or simply millia (with mention 
af the number of miles) : milliarium spa- 
tum (the length of a thousand paces ; also, 
in plural, of several such spaces) : milliari- 
um (sc. marmor) lapis (a mile-stone ; 
hence, to denote distances). A useful plan 
by which we can know how many miles we 
have gone, ratio non inutilis, qua scire 
possimus, quot millia numero itineris fe- 
cerimus (Vitr., 10, 9 [14], 1); ita (calcu- 
lus) et sonitu et numero indicabit millia- 
Tia spatia navizationis (how many miles 
safer rg gaa $7. dae fobaoae 

rimo milliario Alexandrie 

ore. cA 5, 4,§1): the Veientes and 
Cp. Dig live respectively siz and 
eighteen miles gf a Rome, Veientes et Fi- 
denates, quorum alii sexto milliario ab- 
sunt ab urbe Roma, alii octavo decimo 
(Eutrop., 1,4): he is buried in the Appian 
road, five miles from the city, sepultus est 
juxta viam Appiam, ad quintum lapidem 
(Nep., Att., 22, extr.): both the town and 
the estates are more than a hundred and 
Sifty miles (from Rome), et municipium et 
agri sunt ultra centesimum et ons 
gesimum lapidem (Plin. Ep., 10, 24, extr. 
a mile long, ius (Suet., Ner., 31): 
was making a canal from Lake Avernus to 
Ostia, @ hundred and sixty miles long, in- 
choabat fossam ab Averno Ostiam 
longitudinis per centum sexaginta millia 
(se. passuum, Suet., Ner.,31). (It ts obvi- 
ous that the same phrascology may be em- 
ployed with reference to English miles, 
when the context suffictently determines the 


sense.) 
MILFOIL. Achillea millefolium (Lin- 








naus). 

MILITANT, qui pugnat, &c. ; circum- 

the verb or substantive. 

MILITARY. militaris : in a military man- 
ner, militariter (general term) : more mil- 
itari (after the manner of a soldier): more 
militie (as en warfare, to mili- 
rad. Yr instituto militari,exemplo mil- 

itari (as is usual with soldiers). Military 
abilities, virtus imperatoria (of the gener- 
al): military renown, belli (or bellica) glo- 
ria or laus; gloria militaris; rei mil:taris 
laus: great rari renown, excellens in 
Te militari gloria: to possess military re- 
non, belli gloria or bellica laude florére : 
miliary affairs, res bellice (relating to 
wr): res militaris, militia (relating to sol- 
ties and their duties): to have great skill 
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in military affairs, sammam scientiam or 
magnam ee 
school, ludas taris ( 
pero of cadets, &c.): militie (groper, | 
, field service itself, as train- 
ing soldiers; vid. Cic., Manii., 10, 28): mil- 
itary discipline [vid. DisotpLINE]: the 
miliary, milites (general term, bisinns 
also, as opposed to citizens, &c., Plin. Ep., 
10, 27, 2): copie, exercitus (troops, forces, 
an army): homines militares aes 
soldiers ; vid. Herz., Sall., Cat., 45, 2): 
discharge any one from military pikes 
alicui militiee ‘vacationem dare (if not yet 


MILITATE (against), accent pug- 
nare (with a dative in poets 
MILITLA, * milites or Dottie provincia- 


les; and perhaps populares armati (Curt., 


8, 2, 20). 

MILK, s., lac. Of milk=made of milk, 
like milk, lacteus: cows’ milk, lac vacci- 
num, Res ney goats’ milk, lac capri- 
rum: new milk,lac recens: curdled milk, 
lac concretum: sour milk, oxygila: the 
milk curdles, lac coit (general term): lac 
coagulatur (by mears of rennet): the milk 
becomes thick, lac spissatur : to turn to or 
become milk, lactescere : bread and milk, 
opus lactarium (Lamprid.): cibus e lacte 
confectus (Jax.). 

MILK, v., mulgére (e. g., capras, oves) ; 
also absolutely, roulgére ; ubera siccare 
(Hor.); ubera pressare palmis (Virg.). 

MILKER, * qui, quae, mulget. 

MILKING, s., mulctus, -fis. 

MILKMAN, * qui lac vendit. 

MILK-PAIL, muletra { Col.) ; mulctrari- 
um (Virg., Georg.. 3, 17:1, where some edi- 
tions have mulctralia, plural) : mulctrum 
(Hor.). 

MILKY, lacteus. Milky-white, lacteus ; 
lacteo colore: the Milky Way, arbis lacte- 
us (Cic., Somn. Scip., 3): lacteus circulus 
Plin, 3 25 25,591, e,: via lactea (Ov., 


MILL, mola (moletrina, Cat. ap. Non. 
In ancient times they were turned either by 
the hand, mola manuaria, versatilis, or 
trusatilis ; or by an ass, mola asinaria ; by 
some other beast of draught, jumentaria - 
or by water, mola aquaria or aque): pis- 
trinum (the place or building where the 
oper was originally pounded in mortars, 

ut afterward ground ; it was also the bake- 
house, and place for foddering cattle. The 

mill being turned by slaves, it was also 

used as a place of punishment). To turn 

a@ mill, molas circumagere : belonging or 

relating to a mill, molaris ; pistrinalis : 

the wheel of a mili turns, * mole rota agi- 
tatur: an ass that works in a mill, asinus 
molaris: @ wind-mill, mola venti (after 

mola aque, Cod. Just, 2, 42, 10). 

En: MILL-CLAPPER, * mole crepitacu- 
MILL-HOPPER, infundibulum. 
MILL-HORSE (with the Romans an ass), 

asinus molarius (Cato, R. R.,11,1; Varr., 

R. R., 1, 19, 3), or molendarius (Paul, 

Dig., 33, 7, 18, § 2). 

MILL-STONE, lapis molaris (the kind 
of stone used for mill-stones, pyrites, silex, 
pumex; “a volcanic trachyte or porous 
lava,” Dict. of Antigg.): mola (each mill 
had two such mole; of which the upper 
was catillus, the lower meta). Prov., to 
see through a mill-stone, Wyncéum esse : 
oculos acres atque acutos babére. 

MILL-STREAM, *rivus, or aqua molam 
agens, or versans. 

MILLER, molitor; molendarius (both 
late ; one who grinds in a mill ; the baker, 
pistor, usually, of course, ground his own 

corn) : * moderator molz venti (of a wind- 

mill). To hire one’s self to a miller, pistori 

operam locare. 

_ MILLET, milium (Col.) ; panicum mil- 

iaceum (Linn, He 

MILLINER, * qui (que) tum facit 
mercibus ad cultum et niti ioris vite in- 
strumenta pertinentibus, or *qui (quae) 
mundi muliebris officinam exercet. 

MILLION, decies centena millia. Two, 


* (vid. ATTEND]. 





MINE 


three millions, vicies, tricies centena mil 
ret a million times, decies centies millies 
properly) ; sexcenties, millies (—mmes 


at 
LT. || The spleen, splen (Plin.); 
lien (Gels.). ely Sish, lactes (Suet., Vit., 


MIMIC, Sy artis mimic# peritus (gen- 
eral term); imitator ineptus, ridiculus; 
simia (Hor., one who practices mimicry). 

| Gen @., perverse aliquid imitari 
(Cic.) 
_ MIMICRY, perversa, inepta, ridicula 
imitatio. 

MINCE. Prop., concidere; minute or 
minutatim concidere ; minutatim or par- 
ticulatim consecare: minced meat, minu- 
tal (vid. Jur., 14, 129). Fie. to mince 
matters, dicendo extenuare et abjicere al- 
iquid (Cic.). 

MIND, animus (general term, the whole 
soul or spiritual nature ; also, more partic- 
ularly, reason, sentiment, or will, or Aid 
special state of mind; as courage, anger, 
pleasure, pride, propensity or facorable in- 
clination): mens (reason or intellect, or 
thought, considered as guiding the will ; 
ea qu latet in animis hominum, queque 
pars animi mens vocatur, Cic., Rep., 2, 
40; mens, cui regnum totius animi 
a natura tributum est, Cic., Tusc., 3, 5): 
natura, ingenium (the character, inclina- 
tions, and sentiments). The feelings or 
sensations of our minds, animi qui nostras 
mentis sunt: @ mind at rariance with it- 
self, animus a seipso dissidens secumque 
discordans : @ calm or tranquil mind, an- 
imus tranquillatus or tranquillus : to bring 
any thing to one’s mind, alicui aliquid ad 
animum revocare; aliquem de re mo- 
nére: @ man of firm mind, homo con- 
stans: it is the mark of a little and empty 
mind, that he, &c., illud pusilli animi, je- 
juni atque inanis, quod, &c.: I know his 
mind very well, ego illius sensum pulchre 
calleo (comic): a *s mind and hab- 
its, alicujus ingenium et mores : strength 
of mind, animi vis (menial power); * mag- 
num, quo aliquis valet ingenium ; ingenii 
prest akn of mind, smnkeciiiites 
animi (but animi infirmitas is indecision 
of character) ; ingenium imbecillum (want 
of abilities): peace of mind, animi tran- 
quillitas ; animus quietus: to be in one’s 
right mind, mentis compdtem esse ; sux 
mentis esse ; in potestate mentis esse : to 
be hardly in ‘one’s right mind, dubiz sani- 
tatis esse: not to be in one’s right mind, 
mente captum esse; de or ex mente exi- 
isse ; mente alienata esse : 10 go out of 
one’s mind, de or e potestate mentis exire ; 
mente capi or alienari: to return to one’s 
right mind, ad sanitatem reverti: are you 
in your right mind? satin’ sanus es? I 
am in my right mind, mens mihi integra 
or sana est: culture of the mind, eruditio 
(instruction ; or, the di and habits 
produced by ‘training) : true culture of the 
mind, * rectus ingenii cultus. 

MIND, v. || To attend to or upon 
= To mind one’s own busi- 
ness, nihil preter suum negotium agere, 
nihil de ako anquirere (Cie. Of., 1, 34, 
125); suarum rerum esse (Liv., 3, 38). 
To mind other people’s business, curare 
aliena; curare quz ad me nihil pertinent 
(Cic.) or attinent (Ter.). || To care for 
[vid. Cane]. To remember, vid. 

MINDFUL. || Attentive, attentus; 
diligens. Mindful of any thing, 
alicnjus rei, attentus ad aliquid ; attentu: 
in aliqua re (Sail.) || Bearing in ming 
not forgetful, memor; non immemor. 
To be mindful of, memorem esse alicujus 
rei; meminisse, recordari, reminisci ali- 
cujus rei or aliquid ; aliquid memoria te 
nére, in memoria habére, memoria reti 
nére. 

MINE, pron., meus. What is thine ts 
mine, quod tuum est, meum est (Ter.): 
the inheritance is mine, hereditas mea est, 
mihi obtigit: it is not mine to utter a false- 
hood (past), mom ent mannii macnn (Tees 

MINE, s. Prop. An ercavation for 
obtaining metals, metallum, or, plu 
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al, metalla, -orum, n.; fodina (a pit). To 
make mines, r.ctalla instituere: to work 
mines, metalla exercére: to work mines 
afresh, metalla intermissa recolere: to 
condemn any body to the mines, in metal- 
lum damnare (Plin.); ad metalla con- 
demnare (Swet.): the right of opening a 
mine on one’s estate, jus metallorum: iron 
mine, metallum ferrarium or ferri: gold, 
silver mine, metallum aurarium, argenta- 
rium. || Fic. A rich repository, *fons 
uberrimus, e quo haurire possumus ; or 
by thesaurus (a treasure), &c. || Prop. 
An excavation for military pur- 
poses, cuniculus ( Ces.) ; specus sutfossus 
(Curt.). To form a mine, cuniculum age- 
re: to spring a mine, *vi pulveris pyrii 
cuniculum discutere ; *ignem admovére 
pulveri nitrato ia cuniculo defosso ; * pul- 
vere pyrio “iceuso moles superstructas 
discutere: te .krow Cawn the walls by mines, 
cuniculis muros subruere (CLiv.). 

MINE, v. (in military language), 
cuniculum agere (Liv.); aliquem locum 
suffodere (Plin.). 

MINER. || One who makes a metal 
mine, metallicus (Plin.); fossor (Vitr.). 
|| One who works in amilitary mine, 
cunicularius (Veget.); cuniculator (Luc- 
tat. ap. Stat.). 

MINERAL, s., metallum (not only of 
metals, but also of other substances dug out 
of the earth ; e. g., creta, sulphur) : tossile ; 
plural, fossilia, 

MINERAL, adj., metallicus (Plin., 27, 
415) ; ws or eris particulas continens. A 
mineral flavor, sapor medicatus (Plin. 
Ep.): the mineral kingdom, fossilia, plu- 
ral: a mineral spring, * fons ris partic- 
ulas continens. 

MINERALOGICAL, *mineralogicus 
(technical term) ; ad scientiam or cognitio- 
nem metallorum, * fossilium, pertinens. 

MINERALOGIST, fossilium peritus, 
sciens, spectator. 

MINERALOGY, fossilium scientia or 
cognitio; *mineralogia (technical term). 

MINGLE, miscére or permiscére (thor- 
oughly) ; with any thing, aliquid cum ali- 
qua re, aliquid aliqua re, or aliquid alicui 
rei: commiscére (to miz together); with 
any thing, aliquid cum aliqua re, or ali- 
quid alicui rei: confundere; with any 
thing, cum aliqua re (properly, to pour to- 
gether ; hence, figuratively, to confound ; 
e. g., vera cum falsis): turbare, contur- 
bare, perturbare (to throw tnto confusion). 

MINIATURE, tabella minor (vid. Plin., 
35, 10, 36, 2.5, § 72); pictura minor (after 
Plin., 35,11, 37, in.). A miniature painter, 
qui pingit-minoribus tabellis (vid. Plin., 
35, 10, 36, 2. 5, § 72): celebrated miniature 
painters, minoris picture celebres in pe- 
nicillo pictores (Plin., tb., § 37). 

MINIKIN. Vid. Dimtnutive. 

MINING, s. By the verbs. 

MINION. (Favorite at court), quiest 
in magna apud principem gratia ; plural, 
court minions, regis amici magni et po- 
tentes ; quos princeps precipue suscipit : 
familiares principis (Suet.); aulici gratia 
principum florentes (Burmann). Vid, 
also, FAVORITE. 

MINISTER, s., amicus principis, regig 
(as a friend and assistant of the prince): 
principis socius et administer omnium 
consiliorum, socius consiliorum principis 
et particeps consiliarius (as a cownsellor 
of the prince; after Sall., Jug., 29,1; Plaut., 
Mil., 4, 2, 22). A cabinet minister, comes 
consistorianus ([7P> in the later period of 
the empire): minister for foreign affairs, 
*qui principi adest rerum externarum 
arbiter atque administer: minister of the 
interior, *principis minister et adjutor 
consiliorum domesticorum: minister 0 
public worship, * cui cura sacrorum tradi- 
tacst: minister of finance, cui cura eerarii 
tradita est (after Suet, Oct., 36): minister 
of war, amicus regis, qui in consilio sem- 

er adest et omnium rerum bellicarum 

abetur particeps (after Nep., Eum., 1,5 
and 6): to make any one a minister, ali- 
quem socium et administrum omnium 
consiliorum assumere (after Sall., Jug., 
29, 1): the ministers, * primates aulici 
(Ern.) ; * qui principi adsunt consiliorum 
arbiti atque administri (Eichst.). Vid., 
also, MINISTRY. 

ane 





MINU 


MINISTER, v. Tr., ministrare; dare; 
prebére. INnTR., to conduce, prodesse ; 
conducere ; usui esse; utilem esse; util- 
itatem habére or preebére ; juvare (Cic.) ; 
servire (Col.); in rem esse (Sall.); esse 
(Cic.), ministrare alicui; ministerium fa- 
cere alicui (Fust.). To minister in sacred 
things, res sacras administrare or dispen- 
sare, or rebus sacris presse (after Cic.). 

MINISTERIAL. || Belonging toan 
office, quod ad munus or ad officium 
pertinet; quod cum munere conjunctum 
est; quod munus fert. A ministerial of- 
fice, ministerium. || Relating to the 
sacred office, ad res sacras or divinas 
spectans. 

MINISTRATION. By the verbs. 

MINISTRY. || Agency, vid. || Of.- 
fice, vid. || Persons who administer 
government, principis (regis, &c.) ami- 
ci, rectores, &c. (plural of the expressions 
given under MINISTER). As a college or 
body, collegium eorum, quos princeps 
socios et administros omnium consilio- 
rum assumsit (after Sall., Jug., 29,1); col- 
legium eorum, qui principi in consilio 
semper adsunt et omnium rerum haben- 
tur participes (after Nep., Eum.,1, 6): (as 
the ruling power in a state), consilium rei- 
publice, penes quod est summum impe- 
rium et potestas (after Flor., 1,1, 15): the 
ministry of the interiod, * collegium eorum, 
quibus cura rerum domesticarum tradita 
est; *collegium eorum, qui regi sunt a 
rebus domesticis. 

MINOR. || One under age, (a) * qui 
in suam tutelam nondum venit (after Cic. 
Nisi postumus—antequam in suam tute- 
lam venisset, mortuus esset, Cic.: should 
die while he was still a minor, De Or., 39, 
180): infans (a little child), or by nondum 
adulta wtate (general term, not yet of full 
age), or peradulescentulus, peradolescens 
(still very young). Minors, filiifamiliarum 
(vid. commentators on Sall., Cat., 43, 2; 
Suet., Vit., 11). (b) In respect of tutelage, 
pupillus; pupilla: moncy belonging to mi- 
mors, pecuniw pupillares. (c) In respect 
of ability to govern, nondum maturus im- 
perio (Liv., 1, 3). || In logic, assumtio 
(Cic., Juv., 37, 87). 


MINORITE. (Franciscan monk), 
frater minor St. Francisci. 
MINORITY. || Age of a minor, etas 


nondum adulta (general term): estas pu- 
pillaris (of a ward): stas nondum matu- 
ra imperio (of the successor to a throne; 
after Liv., 1, 3). To die in his minority, 
mori antequam in suam tutelam venisset 
(after Cic.). The smaller number, nu- 
merus minor (Cic.), or inferior (Cas.). 

MINOTAUR, minotaurus. 

MINSTER, * wedes cathedralis. 

MINT. || 4 plant, mentha (Plin.). || A 
place where money is coined, moné- 
ta (Cic.). Masters of the mint, triumviri 
monetales. 

MINT, v. || Propr., signare (Cic.), cu- 
dere (Plaut.), ferire (Plin.), aurum, ar- 
gentum (Cic.); nummos (Plaut.). Fie. 
To invent, fingere; confingere; com- 
minisci. 

MINUTE, s. || The sixtieth part of 
an hour, *horw sexagesima. Forty-five 
minutes, dodrans hor : two minutes and 
a half, semuncia hore: a minute hand, 
*index sexagesimarum. || Jz astrono- 
my, scripulum (Plin.). Fia. || A short 
space of time, momentum; punctum 
temporis. J will come back in a minute, 
momento, illico revertar: to be punctual 
to the minute, ad tempus dictum adegse, 
venire: in a* few minutes, minimis mo- 
mentis: every minute, omnibus minimis 
temporum punctis (Cic., NV. D., 1, 24, 67): 
for a minute, paullisper, || A brief note 
or memorandum, commentarii, or com- 
mentaria (plural), commentariolus : capi- 
ta (plural): for the minutes of a@ meeting 
of resolution, &c. Vid., also, MEMORAN- 


puM. 

MINUTE, adj., minutus; parvulus; pu- 
sillus (in @ ludicrous or contemptuous 
sense). Vid. SMALL. 

MINUTE, v., commentari, scribere, de 
aliqua re. 

MINUTELY (every minute), omni- 
bus minimis temporum punctis (Cic., NV. 
D., 1, 24, 67). 





MISE 


MINUTELY, diligenter; accurate , ot 
tiliter. JN. accurate et diligenter ; aci 
rate et exquisite—f73> Not exacte. 

MINUTENESS. || Smaliness, parvi- 
tas, exiguitas, exilitas. Minuteness of 
stature, brevitas (opposed to magnitudo 
corporis, Ces., B. G., 2, 30). || dccura 
cy, diligentia; cura; subtilitas. 

MINUTIA, res minute or parvee ; nu- 
ge ({-= not minutiw). To attend to 
minutia, *rerum minutarum esse studi- 


osum, 

MIRACLE, miraculum, res mira, ‘mi- 
rum (any thing marvellous): ostentum, 
monstrum, prodigium, portentum (of fear- 
ful or threatening appearances in nature: 
ostentum, any strange natural pheneme- 
non, without the notion of a prophetic mean- 
ing ; monstrum, espectally tural 
births ; prodigium, that whi tends any 
thing extraordinary, or is a display of Di- 
vine power, especially with reference to the 
manner in which, or the place or time at 
which a thing appears; portentum, any 
thing strange or wonderful in nature or 
human life, so far as it portends good or 
evil). [gP> In the biblical sense the proper 
word is miraculum. To work miracles, 
miracula edere, patrare. 

MIRACULOUS, mirus; mirandus; mi- 
rabilis (wonderful) : monstrosus, monstri- 
ficus, prodigiosus (portentous). 

MIRACULOUSLY, mirum or miran- 
dum in modum ({¢ never in mirum 
modum); mirabiliter; monstrose: pro- 
digialiter (Hor., A. P.). 

MIRAGE, * fata morgana. 

MIRE. Vid. Dirt, Mup. 

MIRROR, epeculum. Vid. Looxrne- 
GLASS. 

MIRROR-ROOM, conclave, cujus pari- 
etes speculis or (according to the custom 
of the ancients) phengite lapide distincti 
sunt (vid. Suet., Dom., 14): conclave, in 
quo specula ab omni parte posita sunt 
(vid. Sen., NV. Q., 1, 16, 3). [2gF Not cu- 
biculum speculatum, which is found only 
in a corrupt passage of ‘* Vita Horatii,” 
Suet., t. 3, p. 51, ed. Wolf: 17 vitress 
camere were rooms lined with thick plates 
of colored glass in panels (vitree quadra- 
ture, Dict. Antigg., VITRUM). 

MIRTH, hilaritas (opposed to severitas) ; 
gaudium ; letitia (opposed to mestitia). 

MIRTHFUL, hilarus ; letus; letabun- 
dus; lewtitid gestiens; gaudio exultans, 
triumphans, cumulatus, 

MIRTHFULLY, hilare ; hilariter; lete. 

MIRTHFULNESS, animus hilarus, ala- 
cer, ltus ; alacritas. 

MIRY, lutosus; lutulentus; ccenosus, 

MISANTHROPE, * hominibus or gene- 
ri humano inimicus atque hostis; qui ge- 
nus humanum, or hominum universum 
genus, odit; qui hominum congressus fu- 
git atque odit. 

MISANTHROPIC, hominum congres- 
sus et societatem fugiens, metuens (after 
Cic.); homines reformidans (Quint.). 

*MISANTHROPY, odium hominum or 
in homines (Cic.), er in hominum univer- 
sum genus (Cic., T'usc., 4, 11, 25), or gen- 
eris humani (zb., § 27). 

MISAPPLICATION, abusus, * usus per- 


versus. 
MISAPPLY, abuti or * perverse uti ali- 





qua re. 

MISAPPREHEND, non recte interpre- 
tari or intelligere aliquid (after Cic.) ; ali- 
ter ac dictum erat accipere aliquid, 

MISAPPREHENSION, _ interpretatio 
falsa or perversa; error (a mistake). 

MiSBECOME, non decet, dedecet; de- 
forme est (it is unbecoming): dedecére 
or indecére aliquem; indecorum, dedeco- 
ri, turpe esse alicui; indignumesse aliquo 
(lo be unsuitable to, unworthy of). 

MISBEGOTTEN, nothus (by a concu- 
bine, when the father is known): spurius 
(by an unmarried woman, when the father 
is unknown): adulterino sanguine natus 
(begotten in adultery): non legitimo con- 
jugio natus, ortus (general term): furto 
conceptus (poetical). 

MISBEHAVE, male se gerere. ‘ 

MISBEHAVIOR, vitium, pravitas (mis- 
conduct, through moral obliquity) : inhu- 
manitas, rusticitas, mores rustici (through 
woant of good manners). 


MISE 
, error; (in ecclesiastical 


MISBELIEF, 
falsa doctrina. 
“MINCALCULATE, i in computando, in 


rationibus, errare, 

nliscaLCULATiON, error in rationi- 

bus subducendis ; ‘or calculorum. 
MISCARRIAGE. Paap abort bor 


|| Pror., abortum pati. 
|| Fie., non succedere, non, or parum, or 
secus procedere (not to have a desired re- 
pet preter spem evenire, secus cade- 
ee < ec aap pein turn out 

: Fratratedy Hi. 

eaddore, redigi (to be quite is 

ied, male 


attempt miscarri 
MISCELLANEOUS, wiiceas ; 608 commix- 
tus; pee: promiscuus ; 
neus (Appul.) ; miscellus (Suet). 
MISCELLANY, farrago (Juv.). 
MISCHANCE, casus adversus, or sim- 
ply casus; infortunium. JI have met with 
a mischance, adversi aliquid mihi evenit 
(Cic.); malum mihi objicitur (Ter.). If 
any mischance should Occur, si quid gravi- 
us or durius acciderit (Ces.); si pti 
ciderit (Cic.). 
MISCHIEF, malum; res mala or ad- 


alicui calamitatem : ehsokegracaber auc- 


tor mali (malorum); calamitatis (-um) 
MIS TIE VOUS, calaraitowes ; pernici- 
MISC E, male interpretari 
ONCEIV: int i‘; 
MISCON ee interpretatio falsa 


or perversa 
MISCONDUCT, s., delictum, pecca- 
tum ; error (if unintentional). 
aoc INDUCT one’s self, v., delinque- 
(Cic.), delictam committere 
(Ga), or admittere (Ter.). 
ONSTRUCTION, mala, prava, or 
iniqua cage agg sinistra interpreta- 
tio (Tac., Agr., 5). 
MISCONSTRUE, male interpretari ; al- 
iter ac dictum erat accipere, graviter ac- 
cipere agen dntard tas haga To misconstrue 


MISCREANT: Lorn vomits malus, imprdbus 
—— nequam (a worthless fellow). in 
homo nequam et improbus; homo sce- 
lestus, sceleratus, consceleratus (stained 
with crimes) : homo perditus or p 
(very corrupt) : homo nefarius et impius 
(wicked) : homo sine ulld ac fide 
(faithless, of no ian a@ thorough mis- 
creant, pro’ us omnium mortali- 
um ac perditissimus; homo omnium sce- 
leratiscimus: miscreant, scelus. 
MISDATE, * diem in literis falso ascri- 


MISDEED, maleficium (any thing mor- 
ally bad): malefactam (a bad deed) : noxa 
trespass, minor offence): facinus (gen- 
eral term): scelus (@ crime): to commit a 
misdeed, maleficium or noxam admittere, 
committere; facinus committere, in se 
suscipere : eS facinus patrare was ob- 


MISDEEM, per errorem labi; falli. 

MISDEMEAN o one’s self. male se gerere. 

MISDEMEANQR, delictum ; pecca- 
tum; vitium. 

mHiSDOER, maleficus ; homo malefi- 


« MISEMPLOY, perperam or perverse 


we MISER, homo avarus or sordidus; ali- 
antum ad rem avidior; tenax. 
MISERABLE, miserandus ; commiser- 
= ae be (of persons or 
s) mise: tn this sense, 
does not occur in the best prose writers. 


ing Poy dolor ( 
present sense of hardship, pain, or grief) : 
tristitia, cand be (the natural, t 

Manifestation of grief): angor (passion- 
ele, sie eo apprekension of coming 





MISP 


evil: sollicitudo being the anzious unset- 
tling apprehension of tt) : meror (is stron- 
ger than dolor, tte feeling and its 
manifestation) : afflictatio (= “ wgritudo 
cum vexatione corporis,” Cic.): #rum- 


sioned by damage or loss; also in 
war): res miserz or afflicte (lamentable 
condition). The misery of the times, an- 


gustiz# temporum: tempora luctuosa: to 
pine away in misery, miseria or in calami- 
tate tabescere. To be in misery, in mise- 
ria esse or versari, miserum esse ; in sum- 
mai infelicitate versari; in malis esse, ja- 
cére ; malis urgéri; in malis versari; pes- 
simo loco esse ; iniquissima fortuna uti: 
angi; angore confici ; bax jaded premi, 
agitari, urgeri; angi intimis sensi us ; an- 
gore cruciari: about eny thing, dolére or 
merére rem, or re; dolorem ex re cape- 
re, accipere, suscipere, haurire ; molesti- 
am trahere ex re (to feel 

dispirited by it) : to be in great misery about 
any thing, magnum dolorem ex re acci- 
am animo molestiam 


any body from misery, miseriis aliquem le- 
vare: to deltver from misery, a miseria vin- 
dicare ; ex miseriis eripere: to endure 
misery, miserias ferre, 2rummnas perpeti 
(i. €., patiently to the end). 

MISFORTUNE, fortuna mala; res ad- 
verse ; fortuna affiicta ; casus diversus or 
tristis ; calamitas ; infortunium. SY¥N. in 
Cc 


MISGIVE, Mi a 
'y mind misgives, animus 
mihi aliquid mali (Ter.); pre- 
sagit animus, with accusative and ‘in fini- 
tive caper animus divinat, presentit, 
augurat (Cic 
MISGI , Suspicio, conjectura: mis- 
givings, prescita animi (Plin.): presa- 
gia mentis (Or): to have misgivings about 
any thing, Fh aliquid. 
MISGOVERN, * male regere ; male rem 


administrare. 
MISGOVERNMENT, by circumlocution 
with the verbs. 
MISGUIDE, in errorem abducere or in- 
ducere; a recta vid abducere aliquem. 
MISHAP. Vid. MiscuaNce. 
MISINFORM, *falsa docére : to be mis- 
toe: male, non recte, aliquid audi- 
Bom entree ; in errore versari, esse. 
 MISIN ERPRET, male interpretari ; 
aliter peo bl dictum erat accipere ; graviter 


re aliquid. 

« MISINTERPRETATION, prava or fal- 
sa.ini tatio. 

MISJUDGE, versari in errore ; in erro- 
rem labi; falli: male or perperam judica- 
re rad. or to misjudge a person, cogitatio- 

nem alicujus non assequi (Cic.) ; volunta- 
tem alicujus male interpretari: do I mis- 
judge you or not? rectene interpretor 
sententiam tuam? (Cic.). 

MISLAY, alieno, ignoto, incerto loco 
collocare, ponere, reponere aliquid: J 
have mislaid the book, ubi librum deposu- 
erim, or reposuerim nescio, or incertus 
sum. 


MISLE. Vid. Mizzie. 

MISLEAD. Vid. MiscurpE. 

MISMANAGE, male rem gerere or ad- 
ministrare. 


MISMANAGEMENT, mala rei admin- 
istratio; or by the verbs. 

MISNAME, * falso nomine appellare al- 
iquid ; *falso nominare. 

MISNOMER, * prava appellatio. 

MISPLACE, loco suo movére aliquid ; 
perverse collocare : to be misplaced, cede- 
re or movéri loco suo. 

MISPLACED, * male or perverse collo- 

MISPRINT, typis di 

a mendose exscri- 
bere or aliquid. 

MISPRINT, s., * mendum or erratum 
typographicum ; *error typographicus ; 
*operarum mendum or error: a bad mis- 
print, * vitium typographicum : a list of 
misprints, *index eorum que typothete 
or oper neglexerunt, omiserunt, or pec- 
carunt: to ihn Lingus chi *librum ab 


Gperarum erro; purgare. 
MISPRISION. “it Contempt, despec- 
tus. {j Neglect, negligentia; incuria. 








MIST 
MISQUOTATION. By the verbs. 


MISREPORT, falso referre. 
MISREPRESENT, detorquére, 
vare aliquid ; also, calumniari aliquid 
(with evil intention) : perverse interpreta- 
fe ea e. g., recte fac- 
ta  detorquer (Plin., E, re verbum i in = 


1 che quin possit 
varier (Ter., Phorm., 4, 4, 16): entirely to 
misrepresent @ mailer, Verum convertere 
in falsum (Cic.). 

MISREPRESENTATION, depravatic. 
Or by the verbs. 

MISRULE. || Bad governmen 
*mala rei administratio. || Disorde? 
confusion, perturbatio ordinis ; 
perturbatus; perturbatio; 

SS, s. As a title of respect; of 
an unmarried lady, domina; also (% 
very young), ae ae domicelia rg 

Silcer Age, and vid. Boettiger’s Sa- 
bina, p. 37). 

or ge ; ie. Loss, Want; vid. these 
words. 

MISS, v. |] Not to hit, non ferire (aft 
er Hor., A. P., 350): ictus alicui deerrat 
(the blow missed him ; vid. Plin., 23, 8, 16): 


ictum (Curt., 6, 5, 16). " To 
feelthe lous or absence of a thing, 
d erere ; requirere: to miss 
very much, erio alicujus rei angi; 
magna molestia desiderare aliquid. To 
omit, omittere, pretermittere: to miss 


i (eccles: ‘ 
MISSHAPEN, deformis, deformatus 


Cic) ; de atus ( 
: MISSILE: telum Giske (Ving. or sim- 


ply missile, Liv.): to discharge a missile, 
missile or telum mittere, (pilam) eonjice- 
re, (hastam) torquére. 
MISSING, pin to be missing, abesse. 
MISSION. || The act of sending, 
missio. || Of; fice or one sent, munus; 
partes, {Embassy 
for the propagation of religion, 
*legatio Christian 


@ doctrine wv 
nis prodagand= missa ; 
que Christiane focal apud barbara 


gentes Ronee 
MISSION one 
doctrine or religionis Sr avean eral eras 


propagande 
MISSIVE, adj., 
Pasa s. Vid ieee MEssEN- 


 MISSPELL, * perverse collocare sylla- 
bas or literas. 

MISSPEND, pole aple Leinemey ete Seed 
sipare, disperdere : to misspend time, 
pus perdere, tempore abuti (Cic.) : pate 
spend labor, operam perdere (Cic.); or 
Pasita scoleuene Che}: ciskapend ite 
strength, vim suam 

MIST, nebula; ip othe ee dtyroe et 
sions darkness): a thick mist, nebula den- 
sa (opposed to nebula subtilis): the mist 
rises from a lake, nebula oritur e lacu: a 


ered with mist, caligant flumina nebulis: 
a thick mist covered the whole forest and the 
surrounding felds, densa nebula saltum 
omnem campos circa intexit: the mist is 
so thick that one cannot see for it, nebula 
adeo densa est, ut lucis usum eripiat: @ 
mist rises, nebule de terra t; neb- 
ula in nubes levatur: @ mist ‘of, or 
settles, nebule delabuntur or desidunt. 
MISTAKE, s., error: mendum: pecea- 
tum: Vitium : delictum. [Sywn. in Bien- 
DER, which see.} To commit a mistake in 
465 


MISU 


any thing, errare aliqua re, or .n aliqua; 
with accusativ: of neuter pronoun, hoc, id, 
ilud, quid. To make a mistake on pur- 
pose, consilio Jabi. To make a mistake (= 
fault in writing, &c.), peccare, delinque- 
Fe (Quint.). J'o correct a mistake, erro- 
rem, peccatum corrigere : to remove mis- 
takes, menda tollere. To make or commit 
the same mistake, idem peccare ; one mis- 
take after another, aliud ex alio peccare. 
|| Misunderstanding of an author's or 
speaker's meaning, *interpretatio perver- 
8a or perperam facta. 

MISTAKE, v. || TR. To misunder- 
stand, non recte intelligere: perverse 
or perperam interpretari (to put a per- 
verse or wrong interpretation on): aliter 
accipere ac dictum est (to mistake a per- 
son's meaning ; not to take it in the sense 
intended, sinistre accipere, Tac.). To mis- 
take any thing on purpose, aliquid fallaci- 
ter interpretari: aliquid calumniari: to 
mistake any thing in a ridiculous way, rid- 
icule interpretari aliquid (Cvc., followed 
by quasi with subjunctive). ||INTR. T'o be 
mistaken, errare, in any thing, aliqua 
re or in aliqué re; but with accusative of 
neuter pronoun, id, illud, hoc, quid: per 
errorem labi: labi (to slip) : in errore ver- 
sari: errore captum esse: falli (to be de- 
ceived): peccare (to commit a fault from 
mistake). To be quite mistaken, egregious- 
ly mistaken, valde or vehementer (not 
egregie) errare: totd re errare or falli: 
tota vid errare (Ter.: [9g > toto ccelo er- 
tare is late; Krebs advises that it should 
never be used without a quod aiunt): lon- 
ge or procul errare (in comedy ; also, pro- 
be or diligenter errare). Unless I am 

eatly mistaken, nisi me fallo: nisi me 

allit (sc. animus): nisi fallor: nisi (me) 
omnia fallunt (all Cic.: ff nisi erro is 
not found: ni fallor, poetical). To be mis- 
taken in this single point, in hoc uno er- 
rare. I think Ishall not be mistaken, haud, 
ut opinor, erravero. 

MISTLETOE, viscum (also in Liv.): a 
mistle thrush, tardus viscivérus (Liv.). 

MISTRANSLATE, male convertere, 
vertere, transferre, &c. Vid. TRANSLATE. 

MISTRANSLATION, mala conversio 
or translatio. 

MISTRESS. || The female head of 
a family, materfamilias (opposed to con- 
cubina): hera (opposed to the servants ; 
also, hera major ; opposed to hera minor; 
ie. a@ daughter of the master of the house; 
vid. Plaut., Truc., 4, 3, 22): domina (lady 
of the house, so called by the master, or by 
the servants, by way of respect). || A con- 
cubine, concubina; pellex (= qua ux- 
orem habenti nubit): amica: to keep a 
mistress, feminam habére in concubinatu 
(Ulp.) : to be a mistress, in concubinatu 
esse (Ulp.). 

MISTRUST, s., diffidentia (opposed to 
fidentia) : suspicio (suspicion) : fides par- 
va (slight confidence). 

MISTRUST, v., diffidere alicui rei, ali- 
cui, alicujus fidei ; tidem alicui non habé- 
fre; de tide alicujus dubitare; parunr fidé- 
re alicui: to mistrust a little, subditfidére : 
to mistrust greatly, summe diffidére alicui 
rei (Cic.) : I mistrust myself, mihi ipse dif- 
fido (Cic.), 

MISTRUSTFUL, diffidens. 

MISTRUSTFULLY, diffidenter. 

MISTRUSTFULNESS, diffidentia. 

MISTY, nebulosus (e. g., aér, Plin.). 

MISUNDERSTAND, parum intelligere 
aliquid, or aliquem ; ignorare aliquem (to 

i ke his char acter): you mistake me, ig- 
noras me. Vid., also, MIsTAKE. 

MISUNDERSTANDING. ||Misappre- 
hension, *interpretatio perversa or per- 
peram facta (incorrect interpretation) : in- 
terpretatio sinistra (bad, un favorable inter- 
pretation, Tac, Agr., 5, extr.): willful mis- 
understanding, malevola interpretatio ; 
calumnia. || Dissension, disagree- 
ment, dissensio (difference of opinions) : 
dissidium (dissension, dispute, when parties 
disagree and separate). JN. dissensio ac 
dissidium ; dissidium ac dissensio : there 
is a misunderstanding between us, est in- 
ter nos aliqua di io; dissidemus in- 
ter nos: a misunderstanding arose between 
the friends, aliqua amicorum dissensio fac- 
fs est. “a 











MOCK 


MISUSE. Vid. Apusz. 

MITE. || A small insect, blatta 
(Piin.) ; *acairus (Linn). || A small 
coin, teruncius. 

MITIGATE, mollire (e. g., iram, impe- 
tum): mitigare (to deprive of what is disa- 
&reeable): lenire (to assuage): levare (to 
relieve, lighten) : to mitigate a punishment, 
aliquid ex merita poend remittere : to mit- 
igate the misery of any one, aliquem mise- 
rid levare. Vid., also, ALLEVIATE. 

MITIGATION, levatio; allevatio; miti- 
gatio: levamen, levamentum, allevamen- 
tum. Vid. ALLEVIATION. 

. MITRE, * apex or mitra episcopalis. 

MITTENS, * digitalia breviora. 

MIX, miscére ; (more strongly), permis- 
cére (uiyvivat, to join together two or more 
dissimilar things, especially dry and solid, 
or things which can again be separated, like 
corn): temperare (kepavvdvar, to mingle 
liquids together, so that they can not be sep- 
arated again): diluere (dtadvetv, to dis- 
solve a solid body by a liquid): to mix any 
thing among or with any thing, miscére, 
permiscére aliquid aliqua re; temperare 
aliquid aliqua re: to miz in any thing, ad- 
miscére aliquid alicui rei or in aliquid : to 
mix a thing for any one, miscére alicui al- 
iquid: to mix poison, venenum diluere ; 
venenum parare, coquere (general term, 
to prepare ; of medicines) : to miz one thing 
with another, excipere rem re (medical 
technical term; e. g.. crocum albo ovi, 
Cels.) : excipi (to be mixed with, to be add- 
ed to, any thing; e. g., aqua pluviatili, 
vino, Cels.): to mix one’s self in or with 
any body, se immiscére, se inserere or ad- 
miscére alicui rei, se interponere alicui 
rei or in aliquid; auctoritatem suam in- 
terponere or inserere alicui rei (to inter- 
pose as mediator) : not to mix in any thing, 
abesse or se abstinére ab @liqua re: do 
not mix yoursclf up in the matter, ne te ad- 
misce: do what you please; I do not mix 
myself up with it, quod voles facies, me ni- 
hil interpono. 

MIXED, mixtus; permixtus ; promis- 
cuus (in which several have part; [33> 
not miscellus or miscellaneus in good 
prose): a mized company, circulus pro- 
miscuus (without distinction of rank ; aft- 
er Tac., Ann., 7, 7, in.): circulus viris et 
feminis promiscuus (of men and women ; 
after Tac., Ann., 3, 53, 4): omnium ordi- 
num homines (people of all ranks). 

MIXTURE, mixtio, permixtio (the act 
ar state): mixtura (way and manner of 
mixing ; or the state): temperatio (act or 
state). More frequently by miscére; e. g., 
a mixture of good and bad, bona mixta 
malis: a mizture of feelings, varius, quo 
pectus miscétur, motus (Virg., n., 12, 
217); or, varii animi motus: a mixture of 
hope and fear disturbed their minds, an- 
ceps spes et metus miscebant animos. 

IZZEN-MAST, * malus posticus. 

MIZZLE, rorare: a mizzling rain, plu- 
via tenuis or tenuissima. 

MNEMONICS, ars memoria (Quznt.) ; 
disciplina memoriw# (Cic.) ; artificium 
memoria (Auct. ad Her.). 

MOAN, s., gemitus ; ejulatio. 

MOAN, v., gemere ; ejplare. 

MOAT, s., fossa aquaria; or fossa only. 

MOAT, v. (arcem, oppidum) fossa 
(aquaria) circumdare. 

OB, s. ||An assemblage of peo- 
ple, turba; homines promiscui: globus 
(a dense body, often with contemptuous 
sense; e. g., ex illo globo nobilitatis, Sall., 
Jug., 85, 10). JN. turba et colluvio (Cic., 
Sen., 23, 85). || The common people, 
turba; colluvies; colluvio hominum ; fwx 
populi: multitudo de plebe: multitudo 
obscura et humilis (with reference to birth). 

MOB, »., *minaciter circumfundi alli- 
cui: globus circumstantium increpat ali- 
quem, &c. (= any body is mobbed ; cf. Liv., 
8, 32, 13): perhaps, increpitare vocibus 
(of the abuse only, Cas., B. G., 2, 30). To 
mob any body, cireumfundi alicui (proper- 
ly, to crowd round him, Liv.) : circumtun- 
di alicui et (ad aures quoque ejus) ferocia 
verba volvere (cf. Liv., 22, 14, extr.). Vid., 
also, ScoLD. 

MOCK, v. || To deceive, ludere: lu- 
dibrio habérr : to mock one's expectation 


| [vid. Disapromnt]. |] Z’o deride, ludifi- 





MODE 


cari (to make any thing or any body one’s 
butt, the subject of one's jests, &c.) : illu: 
dere alicui or alicui rei; aliquem or in al- 
iquem ; aliquid (to make sport of). || To 
imitate deridingly, mimic, perverse 
aliquid imitari sf 

MOCK, adj. Vid. Ficrrrious, Fausr, 
CounNTERFEIT. 

MOCK-FIGHT, simulacrum pugne 
(Ziv.); certamen lusorium (opposed to 
certamen decretorium; after Sen.). 

MOCK-MOON, imago lune ; luna gem- 
inata (vid, Cic., V. D., 2, 5, 14). 

MOCKERY, s. || Derision, ludibri- 
um; ludificatio; irrisio (Cic.); derisus 
(Tac.) ; derisio (Suet.). || Dertding im- 
itation, perversa, inepta, or ridicula im- 
itatio. 

MODE. Vid. Manner, FasHron. 

MODEL, s., proplasma, -atis, 7.; pro- 
typum (a pattern on a small scale, after 
which a work of art is to be made; typus 
is an image made) : exemplar, exemplum 
(general term, a pattern after which a work 
of art is to be made; e. g.. exemplum ani 
male, a living model from which an artist 
paints, Cic., Invent., 2, 1, 2): to furnish a 
model of any thing, alicujus rei modum for 
mamque demonstrare : to take a model of 
any thing,exemplum sumere ab aliqué re: 
to serve as a model, exemplum exsistere. 

MODEL, »., *alicujus rei proplasma 
fingere: to model any thing in plaster of 
Paris, alicujus rei protypum e gypso ex- 
primere: the art of modelling, plastice 
(wAacrikh) : ars fingendi: fingere (to form 
out of the raw material) : formare (to bring 
into a shape, to shape). JN. fingere et for- 
mare. 

MODELLER, * protyporum scalptor. 

MODERATE, || the t obs pe es 
measure, moderatus (rarely): modicus 
(that does not exceed measure or bounds; 
opposed to eftrenatus): medius (in the 
mean, not in the extreme): modestus (op- 
posed to cupidus, petulans): temperans, 
temperatus (the former of persons, the lat- 
ter of persons and things; opposed to libi- 
dinosus): continens (noderate in enjoy- 
ment ; opposed to libidinosus). JN. mode- 
ratus ac ternperans; temperans modera- 
tusque; continens ac temperans: very 
moderate in drinking, parcissimus vini: 
moderate in joy, temperans gaudii (both 
of the Silver Age): moderate exercise, ex- 
ercitationes modice: moderate in one’s 
wishes, paucis contentus: in @ moderate 
manner, moderate ; modeste ; temperan- 
ter: to live in a moderate manner, con- 
tinentem esse in omni victu cultuque. 
|| Middling, modicus (of quantity) : me- 
diocris (of quality): moderate talents, in- 
genium mediocre. [[=> Medius, in this 
sense, is foreign to the prose of the golden 
period; thus, ingenium medium, Tac., 
Hist.,1, 49, 2, is what Cicero (De Orat.,2, 27, 
119) expresses by ingenium mediocre; for 
(Pompeius) eloquentia medius in Vell., 2, 
29, 3, Cicero would have said (Pompeius) 
eloquentia mediocri (ef. De Or. 1, 29, 


extr.) : very moderate, permediocris: in a 
moderate d gree, mediocriter ; modice. 
MODERATE, v. || To restrain, re- 


press, make temperate, moderari 
(with the dative, to set a measure and limit, 
to observe due measure; with the accusa- 
tive, to keep in due bounds, to observe the 
mean): temperare (with a dative, to give a 
person or thing suitable activity or efficacy ; 
with the accusative, tv set any thing in the 
right state or condition) : modum or mod- 
erationem adhibére alicui rei or in aliqua 
re (to keep any thing within proper 
bounds): continére, coercére (to restrain, 
check) : to moderate one’s anger, irs mod- 
erari or temperare; iram tenére, conti- 
nére (opposed to ire indulgére) : to mod- 
erate one’s passions, cupiditates continére, 
coercére; cupiditatibus modum facere : 
to moderate one's speech, orationi or linguss 
moderari: linguam continére; modum 
tenére verborum: not to be able to mod- 
erate one’s self, intemperantem esse; sui 
impotentem or non potentem esse ; sui 
non compotem esse; animo suo impera- 
re non posse: the heat is moderated by the 
breeze, ventorum flatu nimii temperantur 
calores. || 7'0 act as mediator, ar- 
bitrate between persons, arbitsi partes 


MOIS 


suscipere: esse arbitrum or disceptato- 
Yem inter aliquos: aliquorum controver- 
. erty 


siam disceptare or 

MODERATELY. || Temperately, 
moderate ; te; temperanter. {| Mid- 
diingly, mediocriter, modi 
MODERATION, moderatio (the = 


measure): sedatio alicujus rei (act of 
or appeasing). JN. temperantia 


et m io; moderatio et continentia ; 


rum omnium et factorum: to show mod- 
eration, moderatum se bére (en any 
thing), moderationem ibére in aliqua 
re ; moderate temperare aliquid: to show 
equal moderation, eddem temperantia uti: 
they thought that I had almost gone further 
than the moderation of a wise and sober 
man Ji, d, me 1 gi prope Pp 3 
sum arbitrabantur, quam sapientis homi- 
nis cogitata ratio postularet (Cic., Harusp., 
2, 3): with moderation, moderate; mo- 
deste ; temperanter; clementer (with in- 
dulgence): without ion, immode- 
Tate ; intemperanter ; -effrenate (unre- 
strainedly) : to write with moderation, tem- 
perantius scribere: to use @ victory with 
moderation, victoria clementer uti. 

MODERATOR. || One who moder- 
ates, &c. Use the verb. || A president ; 
vid. PRESIDENT. 

MODERN, novus (new): qui nunc est, 
ut nunc fit, hujus etatis (of this age). 

us 


Modernus is 
ODERNIZE, ad nova exempla com- 
ponere (Sen.); ad hujus etatis morem 
Sen. 


eomponere (Sen.). 
MODEST. || Bash ful, modestus (op- 
to immodestus): pudens (full of 
a@ sense of shame or honor ; opposed to im- 
pudens): verecundus (full of a sense of 
iety, well-behaved ; opposed to super- 
bus, insolens): probus (unassuming ; op- 
posed to improbus): demissus (meek ; op- 
posed to acerbus). JN. probus et modes- 
tus; probus et demissus: modest in one’s 
demands, verecundus in postulando: to 
make @ modest use of any thing, modeste 
ac moderate aliqua re uti. || Moderate, 
moderatus ; modestus ; temperatus ; tem- 
rans. Sy¥N. in MoDERATE. 
MODESTLY. || Bashfully, puden- 
ter; verecunde. || Moderately, mode- 
rate; modeste; temperanter. 
MODESTY. 





respect). JN. 
dicitia et pudor; 


MOME 
a Saat alge ge or solidus. [3° Al- 
ugh 


udus and uvidus are almost for- 
eign to the prose of the golden period, which 
contented itself with humidus, as Cic., 
Tusc., 1, 17, 40, terrena et humida for 
terrena et uvida; yet both are frequent in 
post-Augustan prose, and, for the sake of 
distinction, may sometimes be employed) : 
madens, madidus (dripping ; to 
siccus): pluvius (inclined to rain ; of the 
seasons and the 3 Opposed to sere- 
nus. [25> Only Plin., 18, 25, 60, pluvio- 
sus): moist weather, humidus, or uvidus, 
or pluvius cceli status; ccelum pluvium : 
with moist eyes — weeping, lacrimans ; cum 
lacrimis : to be moist, humidum, &c., es- 
se; madére: to become moist, humidum, 
&c., fieri; madefieri ; madescere : to make 
or render moist, humidum, &c., facere or 
reddere; madefacere. 
MOISTEN, conspergere (to sprinkle; 





opposed to rigare, irrigare, to water ; vid. 
Col., 5, 6, 8; humectare is poetical ; 
insuccare, in Col.): to moisten with 


dew, irrorare (> rore rigare, Cic., Div., 


1, 12, 20, is poetical). ; 
MOISTURE, humor ( humiditas 
is not Latin) : humores, plural (of a great 
moisture). 


of 

MOLAR, molaris. 

MOLASSES, * feces sacchari. 

MOLE. || The animal, talpa: amole- 
kill, gramus talp2: a mole trap, decipula 
talpis capiendis. || A natural spot on 
the body, nevus; nota genitiva (Suet.). 
|| 4 fleshy substance, mola. ||A dike, 
moles lapidum : agger lapideus (Cic.). 

MOLEST, alicui aliqua re molestum or 
gravem esse; molestiam alicui afferre ; 
molestia aliquem afficere; vexare; sol- 
licitare. 


MOLEST@TION, molestia: to cause 
molestation — to MoLEst, vid. 

MOLLIFICATION. Use the verbs. 

MOLLIFY. || To soften, mollire, 
emollire (rarely mitigare), aliquid ; mace- 
rare aliquid (by steeping in water, &c.). 
|| Zo appease, aliquem, alicujus ani- 
mum, lenire, delinire, mitigare (Cic.) ; 
mollire, emollire (Cicero, by entreaties) ; 
precibus expugnare aliquem. || To as- 
suage, lenire, mitigare, mollire, levare ; 
allevare ; sublevare; temperare. S¥N.in 
ALLEVIATE. 

MOMENT. || Prop. Weight, influ- 
ence, turn, momentum. || Fic. Weizht, 
importance, momentum: it is a thing 
of moment, res habet momentum (Cic.) : 
to ider of little t, levi momento 
estimare. || The most minute space 
of time, punctum temporis; momentum 
temporis or hore (= in Cicero, the deci- 
sive or important minute, forj, but also = 
moment, Livy, is tamultus momento tem- 
poris sedatur, Liv., 21, 33, &c. Pliny 
makes momentum — minute, longer than 
punctum temporis): tempus (general 
term, a point of time): in @ moment, punc- 
to or momento temporis ; in vestigio tem- 
poris: for a moment, paullisper (e. g., 
mane paullisper) : i is over in a moment, 
y “es punctum temporis: often in a sin- 








|] Moderation, 
unassuming ; opposed te licen- 
tia). Jn. pudor et modestia. 

MODIFICATION. Use the verbs. 

MODIFY, immutare aliquid de aliqua 
re (to make a change in any thing): tem- 
perare aliquid (to moderate any thing): to 
modify an account, detrahere aliquid de 
summa. 

MODISH, mori, deliciis, seculi conve- 
Wiens, respondens (with the additional 
idea of elegance or good taste): elegans, 
venustus: novus (mew). 

MODISHLY, mori recepto convenien- 
ter: eleganter, venuste: to be modi: 
dressed, more vestitum esse (Plaut.). 

MODULATE, flectere (vocem). 

MODULATION, flexio: modulations of 
the voice, flexiones vocis. 

MOIETY, dimidium, dimidia pars; di- 
midius numerus (of a large number). 

MOIST, humidus (of that which is soak- 


brings or occasions moisture ; 


®. g., wind ; opposed to aridus) : udus, :1vi- 
dus (of that which consists of water, &c.; 





the circumstances of the times 
Gre greatly changed, minimis momentis 
Maxime inclinationes temporum fiunt: 
not even @ moment, ne minimam partem 
temporis: every moment, in omni puncto 
temporis ; nullo temporis puncto inter- 
misso; omnibus minimis temporum punc- 
tis: at the moment of departure, sub ipsa 
profectione (vid. Herz., Hirt., B. G., & 
49): there is not a moment to lose, res non 
habet moram : to the moment, ad tempus 
(venire, adesse): for the present moment, 
in presens (tempus): in presentid (op- 
to in posterum): a favorable mo- 
ment, tempus opportunum ; temporis op- 
specie or occasio : to seize the favora- 
le moment, tempori or temporis occasio- 
ni non deesse: in the last moments (of 
life), extremo spiritu; in ips& morte: 
timid in the moment of danger, in re pre- 
senti pavidus. 

MOMENTARY, brevissimus (of very 
short duration) : fugax (fleeting): subi- 
tus (sudden in its origin; e. g., consilia) : 
Presens (present, now existing ; e. g., fac- 
ultas): momentary t or passion, 


impulse af- 
fectus qui ex rebus igsis concipitur. 


MONE 


MOMENTOUS, magni or masimi mo. 
menti: gravis (gravior, gravissimus) : per- 
ae (e. g., negotium, Cic.). 

ONARCH, rex (a king): princeps 
(a prince ; [> post-Augustan) : impera- 
tor, Casar, Augustus (of the times of the 
emperors): dominus (general term, @ sov- 
ereign, ruler): tyrannus (one who has 
pap se absolute power in a state previous- 

Sree): or by circumlocution, in order to 
express more Clearly the idea of ‘‘ absolute 
monarch,” qui solus regnat, qui unus con- 
silio et cura gubernat civitatem, penes 
quem est summa rerum omnium (= 
rex): qui solus imperio potitus est (= 
tyrannus): to bea regnare ; 80- 
lum ONARGHICAL, 

MONARC Tegius (>>> not mo- 
narchicus): @ monarchical constitution, is 
reipublice status, quem unum est 
omnium summa rerum (after Cic., De Rep., 
1, 26, 42): regale civitatis genus: to have 
a monarchical constitution, to be monarch 


ical (of subjects), regi ( 8) parére, 
sub rege (regibus) esse Unius con. 
silio et cura gubernari here be quite 


wrong ; this can be said only of the state, 
not of the subjects): sub tyranni regno 
esse (to be cae a monarch, Just.): to in- 
troduce a monarchical constitution, a 
num ac diadéma uni deferre (Hor., od, 
2, 2, 22): a monarchical state, civitas que 
unius dominatu tenetur. 

MONARCHY. || The rule of a sin- 
gle governor, imperium singulare; 
imperium, quod ab uno sustinetur or sub 
uno stat (vid. Curt., 10, 9, 2): imperium, 
quod penes regem or reges est (Justin. 
1, 1, iuit.): potentia singularis (Nep., Di- 
om., 5, Bank: dominatus unius (Cic., De 
Rep., 1, 28, 44), or simply dominatio, dom- 
inatus (all general term): imperium re- 
gum or regium (under a king): ii 
(under a tyrannus). || A state under 
a monarchical form of govern- 
ment, civitas, quz unius dominatu tene- 
tur: civitas que: ab uno regitur: res pub- 
lica, que unius nutu or unius potestate 
regitur: civitas, que ab unius consilio et 
cura gubernatur: respublica, in qua pe- 
civitas, in qua unus aliquis in perpetud 
est potestate : regnum: civitas regia: civ- 
itas, que sipgulari imperio et regia potes- 


Cic., De Rep., 3, 35). 
MONASTERY, coenobium (ecclesiastic- 
al); monasterium (later, and general 


reci 
MONASTIC, monasterialis (ate). 
may be expressed i 


gens, &c. ; 
unity ; as, multa, pauca, &c.): 

zs (silver or copper coin ; and hence, gen- 
eral term for money ; vid., for 
Ter., An 


mus (4 single piece of money, a coin; [= 
Sor this only unclassical writers and poets 
say monéta): pretium (a price in money): 
Illyrian money, pecunia Iyriorum 
signata: great and small money, nummi 
omnis not2: good money, nummi 
bad money, nummi adulterini 

monéta adulterina): of or belon 
money, pecuniarius ; num: ; argen- 
tarius: that may be had for money, vena- 
lis; pretio venalis: for money, pretio; 
pretio motus. adductus (induced by a price 
or reward): for little, much money, parvo, 
magno pretio : Candee, Sone good words, 
| pretio et precibus: my li jt Hi 





MONK 


nummuli mei: a considerable sum of mon- 
ey, aliquantum nummorum : ready money, 
pecunia presens, numerata ; nummi pre- 
sentes, numerati (Cic.); also simply nu- 
meratum (Cic.) ; aurum, argentum, pre- 
sentarium (Plaut.): to buy any thing for 
ready money, preesentibus nummis emere 
aliquid (Sen.): to sell for ready money, 80- 
lutum aliquid dare (Ulp.) ; or vendere [vid. 
Casu]: to have plenty of money, in multis 
suis pecuniis esse, bene nummatum esse, 
pecunia abundare, opibus or divitiis flo- 
rére: to make money by any thing, pecu- 
niam facere ex re (Nep., Cim., 1, 3): a 
making of money, pecunie quiestus; pe- 
cunie via (way and method of making 
money): the value of money, potestas pe- 
cuniarum (Gai. Dig., 13, 3, 4): to turn a 
thing into money, vendere aliquid (¢o sell): 
to take money (as a bribe), pecuniam ac- 
cipere (opposed to pecuniw resistere): to 
turn every thing into money, omnia in pe- 
cuniam redigere. (Quint., Decl., 269): to 
furnish money for any thing, pecunias 
expedire (the proper word; vid. Bremi, 
Suet., Cas., 4): to furnish any one with 
money, pecuniam alicui curare: to fur- 
nish one with money from the public treas- 
ury, sumtum alicui dare de publico (Cic., 
De Invent., 2, 29, init.) : to marry for mon- 
ey, dote movéri (Ter., Heaut., 5, 1, 66): 
he did not marry for money, indotatum 
duxit (after Ter., Ad., 3, 2, 47): money 
makes the man, in pretio pretium nunc 
est; dat census honores, census amicitias, 
pauper ubique jacet (Ov., Fast., 1,217, sq.) : 
pecunia omnium dignitatem exequat 
(Cic., Att., 4, 15, 7): want of money, ino- 
pia pecuniz or rei pecuniariw, inopia ar- 
genti or argentaria, inopia nummaria ; Ca- 
ritas nummorum (scarcity of money): dif- 
ficultas nummaria or rei nummariz: an- 
gustie pecunie (distressing position in 
respect of money): public want (or scarct- 
ty) of money, angustize pecuniw public ; 
angustie wrarii (of the treasury) : to be in 
want of money, de pecunia laborare ; in 
summa difficultate nummaria esse : times 
in which there is a general want of money, 
tempora difficillima solutionis (Cic., Ca- 
cin., 4,11): when there was a great want 
of money, quum credit& pecuniw non sol- 
verentur (Cas., B. C., 3, 1, init.). 

MONEY-BROKER, argentarius; men- 
sarius ; intercessor (post-Augustan) : 
nummularius (Swet.): fenerator (in a bad 
sense, Cic.). 

MONEYED, pecuniosus, bene numma- 
tus (Cic.): predives (Liv.); pecunie op- 
ulentus (Jac., Hist., 2, 6). 

MONGREL, adv., duplicis generis; non 
unius generis. 

MONGREL, s., musimo or musmo 
(Cat., Plin.) ; nothus (Colum.) ; hibrida 
(Plin., especially the progeny of a wild 
boar and a tame sow; also, improperly, of 
persons born of parents of different coun- 
tries, ranks, &c., Hor.). 

MONIED. Vid. Monryep. 

MONITION. Vid. ApMoNITION. 

MONITOR, monitor (warning adviser) : 
admonitor: sometimes impulsor: suasor : 
hortator ; auctor et impulsor: consiliari- 
us: a troublesome monitor, admonitor non 
nimis verecundus (Cic.), Syn. in ADVISER. 

MONITORY, monitorius (Sen.)$ or by 
the verbs, qui monet, &c. 

MONK, monachus (Sid. Yp.); cceno- 
bita (Hicron.): a monk’s hovd, cucullus 
monachi. || Vames of plants; monk’s- 
head, leontodon (Zinn.): monk’s-hood, 
aconitum (Linn.): monk's rhubarb, ru- 
mex (Linn.). 

MONKERY, vita monachica (life of a 
monkery) : res monachice (affairs of 
monkeries). 

MONKEY. || Prop., simia (Cic. and 
Plin.); simius (in poets of the Golden 
Age): a female monkey, simia femina: @ 
little monkey, simiolus (pithecium, Plaut., 
sportively) ; monkey's bread (a plant), Adan- 
sonia (Linn.). || Fic. as a term of re- 
proach, simia (Cal. ap. Cic., Fam., 5, 10, d i. 
simius (Hor., Sat., 1, 10, 18); homo stoli- 
dug, stultus. 

MONKISH, monachicus. Vid. Monas- 


TIC. 
MONKISHLY, monachorum more, 
modo, ritu. 
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MONOCEROS, monodon, * monoce- 
ros (Linn.). 

MONOCHORD, * monochordium (tech- 
nical term). 

MONODY, *monodia. Or use the 
Greek word. 

MONOGAMY, matrimonium singulare 
(monogamia, T'ert.). 

MONOGRAM, * monogramma (technic- 
al term). 

MONOGRAPHY, descriptio singularis 
(description of a single object): libellus, 
liber quem aliquis separatim de aliqua re 
conscribit, conficit (a book treating on a 
single subject). 

MONOLOGUE, * sermo intimus: can- 
ticum (musical: monologue in the ancient 
plays, Cic.; soliloquium, only in Augus- 


tin). 

MONOPOLIST, monopdéla (after the 
Greek povonéAns. In Marc. Cap., 3, Kopp. 
has monoptota). 

MONOPOLIZE, monopolium exercére. 
Improp.,to have the sole possession 
of, &c., est aliquid solius tuum: rem to- 
tam sibi or ad se vindicare ; @ person, to- 
tum aliquem tenére, habére, possidére 
(Plin. Ep., 1, 16, 1). ° 

MONOPOLY, monopolium (post-Au- 
gustan): to give one the monopoly of any 
thing, * alicui monopolium dare : to ezer- 
cise or enjoy a monopoly, Monopolium ex- 
ercére or habére. 

MONOSYLLABIC. || Prop., monosyl- 
labus. || Fia., brief, abrupt in specch, 
(homo) verbis parcens ; brevitatis magis- 


ter. 

MONOSYLLABLE, monosyllabum (sc. 
verbum). 

MONOTONOUS, * unum sonum habens 
(properly); *nulla varietate delectans, 
* omni varietate carens (figygatively, with- 
out variety): a thing has @ monotonous 
sound, lentius equabiliusque accidit ali- 
quid auribus. 

MONSOON, ventus qui magnam (or 
aliquam) partem omnis temporis in ali- 
quo loco flare consuevit (Cas.): venti qui 
certo tempore ex alia atque alid parte 
coli spirant (Gell.): or, if necessary, Mon- 
soon, technical term, or, ventus xquabilis 
qui Monsoon dicitur (to distinguish it 
from the ordinary trade-winds). 

MONSTER, monstrum, portentum (so 
bed as the appearance is one of evil omen): 

omo portentosus or monstrosus (of men) : 
fetus portentosus or monstrosus (of ant- 
mals): monsters, prodigiosa corpora et 
monstris insignia; preter natura homi- 
num pecudumque: portenta ex homine 
or ex pecude nata. 

MONSTROSITY, monstrum: prodigi- 
um: portentum: forma monstrosa. 

MONSTROUS. Prop., monstrosus; 
prodigiosus; portentosus. |] Fra., rationi 
repugnans (contrary to reason). 

MONSTROUSLY, monstrose ; prodi- 
giose: prodigialiter (Hor.). 

MONTH, mensis: half a month, semes- 
trium: a@ lunar month, mensis lunaris: 
of a month, that lasts a month, unius men- 
sis; menstruus: two, three, four, five, six 
months long, bimestris, trimestris, quad- 
rimestris, quinquemestris, semestris: to 
serve for a month, mensem vertentem ser- 
vire: every third month, tertio quoque 
mense: every month, singulis mensibus : 
that returns or happens every month, men- 
struus: the first of the month, Kalende: 
the fifth of the month, Nonw (except in 
March, May, July, and October, when the 
Nona fell on the seventh day) : the thirteenth 
of the month, Idus (except in the four months 
already mentioned, in which the Idus fell on 
the fifteenth; vid. Zumpt, § 867; Pract. 
Introd., i., 523, 89q.). 

MONTHLY, menstruus (that retirns 
every manth, and that lasts a month): 
unius mensis, mensis vertentis (a month 


long). 

MONUMENT, monumentum (general 
term) : toritten monuments, literarum mon- 
umenta; liter@: to erect @ monument to 
any one, alicui monumentum statuere, 
ponere, collocare: to cause a monument 
to be erected, monumentum faciendum lo- 
care: to leave a monument behind one, re- 
linquere aliquid, quo nos vixisse testemur 
(Plin. Ep., 3,7, 14): @ sepulchral monu- 
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ment, monumentum, sepulcrum (the for 
mer any memorial erected in honor of the 
dead, whether over their graves or in an- 
other place, whether consisting of a house, 
arch, a stone, &c.; sepulcrum, the place 
of burial, fenced round and adorned with 
@ monumentum, a cippus, &c,; vid. Cic., 
Sext., 67, init. L. Opimius, cujus m onu- 
mentum celeberrimum in foro, sepul- 
crum desertissimum in litore Dyrrachi- 
no relictum est): Mausoleum (a splendid 
sepulchral monument built by Octavian, 
which served as the burial-place for himself 
and succeeding emperors to the time of 
Hadrian ; vid. Suet., Oct., 100, extr.; also, 
ironically, of a simple grave stune, Suet., 
Vit., 10, extr.) : cenotaphium (a sepulchral 
monument erected to any one, even during 
his lifetime) : to erect a (sepulchral) monu- 
ment to any one, facere alicui monumen- 


tum. 

MOOD. || Temper, animi affectio, af- 
fectus, temperatio: animus ita affectus : 
habitus animi (Cic.): sometimes only ani- 
mus, voluntas, from the context: in differ- 
ent moods, in variis voluntatibus (Liv.): @ 
fay mood, animus hilaris, hilarus, lwtus ; 
hilaritas: a melaneholy mood, animus tris- 
tis: tristitia. || 7x grammar, modus, 

MOODY, tristis (opposed to hilaris, is- 
tus): difficilis (opposed to facilis): moro- 
sus (opposed to attabilis). 

MOON, iuna (also, figuratively, of that 
which is shaped like a moon, especially like 
a half-moon, a crescent): mensis (@ month) : 
moons (or satellites) of other planets, satel- 
lites: the new moon, luna nova or prima; 
Juna intermenstrua or intermestris: the 
time of the new moon, interlunium; (tem- 
pus) intermenstruum: at the new moon, 
quum inchoatur luna: always at the new 
moon, sub interlunia: moon in her first or 
second quarter, luna crescens: the full 
moon, luna plena; orbis lune plenus: the 
time of the full moon, plenilunium: moon 
on the wane, luna decrescens or senes- 
cens: in the last quarter of the moon, luna 
decrescente or senescente : moon that 
shines all night, luna pernox: moon that 
rises late, luna sera: night without a moon, 
nox illunis: like a half-moon, lunatus: 
the moon is on the wane, luna minuitur, 
deminuitur, decrescit, or sénescit: the 
moon ts on the increase, luna crescit; luna 
impletur (is nearly full). 

MOONLIGHT, lunw lumen: by moon- 
light, lundlucente ; lund imminente : i #8 
moonlight, luna lucet: it is not moonlight, 
luna silet: it was moonlight the whole 
night, luna pernox erat. 

MOON-STRUCK, lunaticus (Veget.) : 
moon-struck madness, error lunaticus: se- 
leniasmus (technical term). 

MOOR, s., solum uliginosum; terra 
uliginosa; loca uliginosa (plural, Plin.) ; 
loca palustria (Vitr.), or simply palustria 
(Plin.). 

MOOR, v., (navem) ad terram religare 
(Ces.) ; religare (classem) litori (Ov.); 
(navem) deligare ad ancoras. 

MOOR-HEN, fulica, fulix, -icis, f. 

MOORISH, uliginosus; paluster (Plin.). 

MOOT. Vid. Desate, DisPuTe. 

MOP, s., * penicillus ad abstergendum 
factus, or, from context, penicillus only. 

MOP, v., * penicillo abstergére or deter- 

ére. 
MOPE, v., in merore jacére: demisso 
animo esse (Sal.): fracto animo et de- 
taisso esse (Cic.): afflictum vitam in ten- 
ebris luctuque trahere (i Virg.): aliquis 
totus jacet or jacet alicujus animus: dor- 
mitare. 

MOPISH, merens, demissus afflictus- 
que (Cic.); demissus et oppressus (Cic., 
disheartened, dispirited) : veternosus ; 
somniculosus (sluggish, &c.). 

MORAL, moralis, quod ad mores per- 
tinet (relating to manners ; [3g moralis, 
never= morally good, is a philosophical 
term proposed by Cic., De Fat., 1, init., 
and afterward generally used in the Silver 
Age): bene or recte moratus, compara- 
tive melius moratus, superlative optimé 
moratus (well-disposed, morally good): 
probus (good): honestus (virtuous ; of 
persons and actions): * quod ad mores 
formandos pertinet (that relates to the for- 
mation of manners; of writings, &c.): 


nesta: to be led purely by moral motives, 
nulla alia re, nisi honestate duci: 
freedom, motus animorum voluntarius: 
we are not under any moral necessity, 

impedit, quominus id, quod maxime pla- 
possumus : to consider any 


ferre ad mores: moral philo , Philo- |. 


pars moralis (proposed by Cic., De 


Tac., Dial., 30, 3; 
philosophia, in qua de hominum vita et 
moribus disputatur (Cic. Brut. 8, 31); 
haec omnis, que est de vita et de m 
bus philosophia (as Cic., Tusc., 3, 4, 8); 
philosophia que virtutis, officii et bene 
vivendi disciplinam continet (Cic., Pis., 
29, 71); ea pars philosophizw, qué mores 
conformari putantur (after Cic., Fin., 4, 
2, 4). || Probable, opposed to abso- 
lutely certain. Moral certainty, veri 
similitudo : probabilitas magna (Cic., 
Acad., 2, 24) or maxima. Jn moral ques- 
tions we ought to act upon moral certainty, 
*in rebus, que ad mores oe ipsam 
veri similitudinem sequi debemus (cf. Cic., 
Acad., 2, 33, 107), or rem assensu nostro 
comprobatam actio sequi debet (#b.). 

MORALIST, officii magister: magister 
virtutis et recte vivendi. Moralists, qui 
de moribus precipiunt. 

MORALITY, mores, morum conditio 
{moral quality): honestas, honestum (mor- 
al goodness): virtus (moral worth): ho- 
nestatis or virtutis studium (the pursuit of 
morality): true, genuine morality, hones- 
" tum quod proprie vereque dicitur: men 
of tried morality, viri, quorum vita in re- 
bus honestis perspecta est: the demands 
of friendship are not opposed to morality, 
in amicitida, que honesta non sunt, non 


tulantur. 

MORALIZE, * de moribus pracipere. 
To moralize (about) any thing, *rem de 
suo genere ad vitam moresque meditando 
transferre. 


MORALLY. || Virtuously, honeste. - 


|| With reference to morals; by the 
substantive, e. g., to be morally good, emen- 
datis, bonis, rectis, esse moribus: to be 
morally bad, pravis, corruptis, esse mori- 
bus. || According to probability, 
probabiliter (Cic.); ut videtur ; not 
verisimiliter, late. M certain, per- 
haps * probabilis et pene neceseario con- 


|| The doetrine of man- 
ners, doctrina de moribus; bene vivendi 
disciplina; que de hominum moribus 
dicuntur ; que de vita et moribus homi- 
num precipiuntur. || Moral charac 
ter; vid. Moratity. 

MORASS, palus ; loca palustria, plural, 
or simply palustria; solum. uliginosum ; 
terra uliginosa. 

MORBID, morbosus, imbecillus, infir- 
mus: 4 id state of mind, egrotatio 
animi (Cic.). 

MORE, plures, neuter plura; complu- 
res, neuter complura (substantive and ad- 
jective; plures is always comparative in 
respect of a smaller number ; complures 
odessa rather one collective idea, so that 

comparison is overlooked): plus (sub- 
stantively, either alone or with a 


hours, 
smplius sex horis; more than a hundred 
men, amplius centum): magis (adverb, re- 
Jers to the quality of objects compared, and 
denotes that a , @ relation, &c., ex- 
iit tne Ligh dagre: @. g., to take any 





MORN 


| thing more as a reproach [than another 


does], aliquid in contumeliam accipere 
magis): potius (adverbially, rather, sooner ; 
@ subjective word, denoting choice between 
foo objects, actions, &c. With potius one 
of the objects compared is always actually 
areas ; magis only attributes a higher 
degree to one, while both exist; e. g., would 
he have liked being at Utica more than be- 
ing at Rome? an ille Utice potius quam 


feminam). “Than” after more is ex- 
tn Latin after plus and amplius 
quam or by the ablative ; but with words 
of number quam ts usually omitted ; quam 
is always used after magis and potius: 
more than once, sepius ({= Krebs says 
that plus quam semel, plus semel do not 
occur; but they are sometimes found, al- 
though perhaps only in negative sentences ; 
e. g., uterque—non plus quam semel elo- 
quetur, Cic., Of., 3, 16,51; Lucullus puer 
apud nunquam lautum convivium 
vidit in quo plus semel Grecum vinum 
daretur, Varr.). The English “more,” 
in connection with @ substantive or adjec- 
tive, is frequentiy expressed by a compara- 
tive; when a second member of comparison 
follows, this likewise must be in the com- 
parative ; e. g., with more, attention or care, 
attentius, diligentius: with more boldness 
than fortune, fortius quam felicius: with 
more heat than caution, calidior quam cau- 
tior (ef. Grotef, § 165; Zumpt, § 690). 
negatives, (a) = further, over and 
amplius, ultra; e.g., [desire nothing 
more, nihil amplius or ultra flagito = lon- 
er, further, jam: no more = longer, non 
jam (Cicerdiind Livy do not use amplius 
tn this sense with a negative) : = ] hope no 
more, non jam, nihil jam spero: no one 
will any more say this, hoc jam nemo di- 
cet. Pur. To give more, plus dare (more 
than another): amplius dare (to give after 
one has already given): supra addere, or 
simply addere (to give over and above). 
To bid more, pluris licéri (more than an- 
other): supra adjicere (to add to a former 
bidding): to be more, plus esse (in num- 
ber, in value; of things): amplius esse (as 
to extent, value, dignity ; of things): poten- 
tiorem esse, plus posse (as to power) : alti- 
orem dignitatis gradum tenére (as to rank; 
these of persons). And what is more (in- 
tensive), et, quod plus est; et quod majus 
est (3 not et quod magis est): atque 
adeo (and even): quin etiam (moreover) : 
quid? yet what is still more, immo, immo 
enim vero: still more, plus etiam (as to 
quantity): amplius (further): this is no 
more than right (in assent), recte et meri- 
to: by so much more, tanto plus (in quan- 
tity, &c.): eo magis (in degree): half as 
much more, i plus; dimidia parte 
plus: a little more, paullo plus or amplius: 
re more, aliquanto plus or am- 
plius: much more, multo plus (as to guan- 
tity, &c.): multo magis (in degree): noth- 
ing more, nihilo plus; nihilo magis: more 
or less, plus minusve; plus minus ({[> 
is aut minus is not classical): more 
and more, Magis magisque ; magis et ma- 
gis; plus plusque. ; 

MOREL. || 4 plant, solanum (Plin.). 
| 4 kind of cherry, * physalis Alke- 
kengi (Linn.). 

MOREOVER, preterea, ad hoc, ad 
hae (> not super hec, super ista, ad- 
huc, in classical prose; cf. Benecke, Just., 
2,9, 4): secundum ea (next to those things; 
as Ces., B. G., 1, 33): insuper (over and 
above) : ultra (further, beyond. [=> Ali- 
oquin and alias are not classical, accord- 
ing to Hand, Tursell., 1, p. 235, sy., and p. 
225, sq.): primum hostium impetum sus- 
tinuerunt, multis ultro vulneribus illatis, 
and moreover (Cas., B. G., 5, 28). 

MORN, ical for MORNING, vid. 

MORNING, mane (indeclinable): tem- 
pus matutinum (plural, the mornings, 
tempora matutina ; e. g., lectiunculis con- 
sumere): in the morning, mane; matu- 
tino tempore : that is or takes place in the 
morning, matutinus: the early morning, 

i mane ; prima lux, or simply ea® 

in the morning, primo mane; multo 





MORT 
mane; bene mane; primé luce; ubi 
mum illuxit; ad lucem ; prima Msg 
from morning to evening, a mane ad ves 


: till morning, lucem (e. g., vigi- 
ey ad mane (e. g., vigilare noc- 


ing, hodie mane : 

mane; hesterno 
die mane: on the following morning, pos- 
tero mane: the morning lucescit ; 
dijucescit ; lux ; sol exoritur: 
good-morning ! salve! or (to several) sal- 


MORNING CALL, salutatio matutina, 
or simply salutatio (a saluting, &c.): offi- 
cium antelucanum (early attendance): to 
make a morning call, mane salutare, also 
simply salutare aliquem : to come to pay @ 
morning call, venire aliquem salutatum. 

MORNING-GOWN, * vestis quam mane 
induo ( avoid vestis i i 
perhaps is not Latin): vestis domestica 
(a gown worn in the house). 

MORNING-STAR, stella diurna (Plaut., 
Men., 1, 2, 26): Lucifer, Venus (planet). 

MORNING-WATCH, tertia vigil 
(about three o'clock): quarta vigilia (. 
siz o'clock). 

MOROCCO (leather), aliita, -z. 

‘MOROSE, austérus, sevérus, tetricus, 
difficilis, morosus, tristis. Syn. in Aus- 
TERE. 

MOROSELY, austere, acerbe. 

MOROSENESS, austeritas, acerbitas, 
severitas, difficultas, morositas, tristitia, 
Syn. in AUSTERE. 

MORRIS-DANCE, Iudus Mauritanicus, 
chorea (poetical) Mauritanica. 

MORROW, crastinus dies, posterus dies 
(in narration, with reference to past time): 
alone cras "ied oot die (in letters): 
postridie ejus diei, qui erat tum futurus, 
quum hee scribebam (vid. Cic., Quint., 
Fr., 3, 2,1): early to-morrow, cras mane : 
till to-morrow, in crastinum (diem): on the 
morrow (i. e., on the following day, in nar- 
ratives of past transactions), postero die. 

MORSEL. ||4 mouthful, offula 
(Col.) ; offella, bucella (Mart. ; frustulum, 
Appul.): @ morsel of bread. mica panis 
(Petr.): delicate morsels, lautitie (Suet. ; 
bone res (Nep., Ages.,8,5); cupedia,-orum 
(Plaut.). A small.quantity, fru 
tum ; paululum (Cic.); exiguum (Plin.); 
also, by diminutives ; e. g., my morsel of 
money, nummuli mei; vindemiole nostra 
(Cic.): he has not a morsel of brains, ne 
tantillum quidem we 

MORTAL. || Subject to death, mor- 
talis ; morti obnoxius: i 


for homines, general term). || Deadly, 
destructive, mortifer (> letalis or 

i ical). || Extreme (a vulgar 
acceptation of the word) ; by superlatices : 


i || Human, humanus. 
MORTALITY. || State of bein 
subject to death, mortalitas; m 
conditio or natura. || Death, mors, in- 
teritus, obitus. [Vid. DeatH] || Fre 
quency of death, numerus mortuo 
rum : there was a great mortality that year, 
permulti homines eo anno mortui sunt or 
morte ‘absumti sunt. || Human nature, 
mortales, homines (plural). 

MORTALLY. |[To death, mortifere, 
letaliter (Plin.): to be mortally 
ed, mortiferum vulnus accipere. 4] Ex 
tremely, misere; perditer; valde; ve- 
hementer. 

MORTAR. || A vesselin whichany 
thing is pounded, mortarium; pila 
(less ra: eg estes ie =: mortar, 
mortariolum (Jate): pila paullula (Cato, 
R. R., 14, 2: to pound ing in @ 
mortar, in mortario or in pila tundere ; in 
pila pinsere. || A kind of large gun, 
9 repeat ad anager. ae apes ee 

ime, mortarium, calx preparata (Vitr.); 
arenatum (one third lime and ae hiro 
sand): to cover with mortar, arenatum in- 
MORTGAGE. «, hypothéca: 7° 

E, 8., éca: i 
nus means a pledge, anid We vail of owt 
able articles ; hypotheca ~~ 


MOTH 


bles ; but pignus may be used in the sense 
of mortgage, when the context fixes the 
sense; e. g., domum agrosque pignori ac- 
cipere (Tac.), to take upon morigage. 
MORTGAGE, hypothécam obligare 
(Pand.); dare aliquid hypothece (Juris- 
consulti); pignerare, oppignerare (do- 
mus, agrum): to be mortgaged, hypothe- 
cw nomine obligatum esse (Pand.). 
MORTGAGEE, creditor hypothecarius 


(Tip.). : 
MORTIFICATION. || Act of morti- 
Sying ; by the verbs. ||Subduing of 
passions, libidinum coercitio, refrena- 
tio (Sen.). || Disappointment, vexa- 
tion, wgritudo; molestia; mror. 

MORTIFY. INntTRANS., mori; emori; 
premori. TRANs. || Jo subdue (pas- 
sions or appetites), corporis libidines 
coercére, refreenare: *se ipsum or cor- 
pus suum castigare. || Z'0 vez, egritu- 
dinem or merorem afferre alicui; moles- 
tiam alicui atterre or exhibére: to be mor- 
tified at, egritudine or molestid affici ex 
aliqua re. 

MORTISE, s., cardo femina (cardo 
mascula, the tenon, Vitr.). 

MORTISE, v., tignum immittere ; tig- 
num injungere in asserem. 

MORTMAIN, quod alienari non potest 
(after Cic.). 

MORTUARY, adj., funebris. 

MOSAIC, opus museum (inscription, 
or simply museum, Plin., or musivum, 
Spart.): opus tessellatum (with small dice 
and stones, especially of colored marble, as a 
pavement; also, lithostrotum : opus 
sectile denotes work in larger pieces of col- 
ored marble): a mosaic pavement, payimen- 
fum tessellatum ; pavimentum tessellis or 
vermiculatis crustis or crustulis stratum 
or exornatum ; asarotum (Svat.). 

MOSQUE, * eedes Turcica. 

MOSQUITO, culex pipiens (ZLinn.). 

MOSS, muscus: villi arborum (grow- 
ing on trees). To clear trees of moss, ar- 
bores emuscare (general term) ; arboribus 
muscum abradere: arbores interradere 
(by scraping it off). A moss rose, * rosa 
muscosa. 

MOSSY, muscosus (full of, or covered 
with, moss): musco similis (like moss): a 
moss seat, sedes musco strata. 

MOST, adv., plurimus: the most, plural, 
plurimi; plerique (> plurimi, as su- 
perlative of multi, in opposition to pauci, 
the greatest quantity, mostly adjective, with 
@ genitive; but plerique (of roAXoi), the 
greater part, the majority, mostly substan- 
tive and of persons, not with a genitive. In 
Tacitus, and even in Sallust, we find pluri- 
mi usually for the most, and plerique 
for many, with a substantive in the same 
case ; vid. Zumpt, § 109, Ramsh., § 42, Bre- 
mi ad Nep., Pref., 1, Herz. ad Cas., B. G., 
4,5; Fabri, Herz., Kritz, ad Sall., Jug., 6, 
1, Grysar, p. 121): for the most part, max- 
imam partem, maxima ex parte: at most, 
summum ; quum plurimum (Ziv., 33, 5, 
9, trium aut, quum plurimum, quatuor ra- 
morum vallos cedit; [37° ad summum 
is not Latin; vid. Hand, Tursell., 1, p. 


132, sq.). 
MOST, adv., plurimum, maxime, 
MOSTLY. || For the most part, 


maximam partem; maxima ex parte. 
|| Most frequently, generally, ple- 
rumque (opposed to semper): plurimum ; 
vulgo (with reference to a number of sub- 
jects, by which a thing is done or in which 
it has place); fere (commonly). 

MODE, atomus, -i, f. ; corpus individu- 
um, or individuum et solidum (Cic.) ; cor- 
pus insecabile (Vitr., Quint.). PRrov., to 
see a mote in another's eye, and not to see a 
beam in one’s own ; vid. BEAM. 

MOTH, tinea: moth-eaten, tineis perfo- 
Tratus. 

MOTHER. || Prop., mater: matrix 
(only of animals ; procreatrix for 
mater does not occur in the proper sense, 
nor is genitrix so used in classic prose ; 
hence both must be avoided): to become a 
mother, partum edere ; by any one, gravi- 
dam ficri ex or de aliquo; matrem fiéri 
de aliquo (Ov., Met., 3, 270): to be a moth- 
er, peperisse : to be the mother of three chil- 
dren, trium liberorum matrem esse ; tres 
liberos Ly! awed : children of one mother, 
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liberi eAdem matre nati; liberi uterini 
(Cod. Just., 5, 61, 2): that has a mother 
still alive, matrimus: on the mother’s side, 
maternus : that has lost his mother, matre 
orbus. || Fie., producer, nourisher, 
mater (general term); parens, procrea- 
trix, genitrix (parens to be used when the 
substantive is masculine in Latin): the 
earth is the common mother of all mortals, 
terra est communis mater omnium mor- 
talium : philosophy is the mother of all sci- 
ences, procreatrix queedam et quasi pa- 
rens omnium artium est philosophia: fru- 
ality is the mother of virtues, genitrix vir- 
tutum frugalitas : honor is the mother (pro- 
moter) of the arts, honos alit artes. 

MOTHER-TONGUE, sermo patrius ; 
sermo, qui natus est nobis, sermo nativus 
(general term) ; sermo noster, lingua nos- 
tra ({4=> lingua materna and sermo ma- 
ternus are not Latin ; and lingua patria; 
lingua vernacula, sermo vernaculus do 
not occur): to use or speak one’s mother- 
tongue, sermone patrio uti; sermone eo 
uti qui natus est nobis ; sermonem patri- 
um dicere : to write in one’s mother-tongue, 
librum sermone eo, qui natus est nobis, 
conficere (after Nep., Hann.). 

MOTHERLESS, matre orbus: to be- 
come motherless, matre orbari. 

MOTHERLY, maternus ; or, by the gen- 
itive, matris. 

MOTION, s. || Movement, motus (in 
almost all the senses of the English word): 
motio (a putting in motion): agitatio (a 
moving to and fro): jactatus, jactatio (a 
fluctuating motion; e. g., of the sea): con- 
cussus, concussio (a violent shaking mo- 
tion): machinatio (artificial motion) : mo- 
tion of the body, corporis motus; agitatio 
motusque corporis (of the body and of the 
hands), corporis motio et gestus: to bein 
motion, movéri; agitari (to be driven back- 
ward and forward) : to be in constant, per- 
petual motion, semper esse in motu; sem- 
piterno motu preditum esse (e. g., of the 
heavenly bodies) : to set in motion [vid. To 
Move, properly]: to put in quick or rapid 
motion, incitare ; concitare (to urge on): 
jactare (o throw about): to receive motion 
from without, pulsu externo agitari; from 
within, motu ciéri interiore ; ciéri et agi 
motu suo; perse ipsum et sud sponte mo- 
véri: to havea certain and uniform motion, 
motu quodam certo et equabili uti. || Zmm- 
pulse, motus; impulsus: of one’s own 
motion, mead (tua, &c.) sponte. || Propo- 
sal made, consilium; conditio; actio: 
to make a motion, conditionem ferre, pro- 
ponere; ferre aliquid (ad populum): re- 
ferre aliquid (ad senatum): postulare de 
re (before a court of justice): to make a mo- 
tion for a law, ferre legem, rogationem : 
to make a motion for peace, de pace agere ; 
pacis auctorem or suasorem exsistere : to 
oppose a motion, actioni summa vi resis- 
tere; adversus actionem summa ope an- 
niti: to support a motion, sufiragari alicui. 

MOTIONLESS (properly and figura- 
tively), immobilis ; immotus; stabilis; fix- 
us (properly); motu carens, 

MOTIVE, adj., qui movet, &c. 

MOTIVE, s., causa, ratio (Cic.) ; consi- 
lii motus (Plin. Ep.): an external motive, 
impulsus externus, 07 simply impulsus, 
stimulus (Cic.); si requirit, quee causa nos 
impulerit, ut heec tam sero literis manda- 
remus (if any one ask what motive induced, 
Cic., N. D., 1, 4, 7): quasi moventia pro- 
ponere (as motives, Cic., Tusc., 5, 24, 68). 

MOTLEY. || Dappled, coloris mac- 
ulosi (Col.); coloris disparis; maculis al- 
bis (Virg.).. || Diversified, mixtus, va- 
rius. 

MOTTO, sententia; dictum (Cic.): his 
motto was, hoc dictum usurpare, or in ore 
habére, solebat: I take it as my motto, 
meum illud verbum facio (7'ac.). 

MOULD, s. ||Soil, terra, humus: rich 
mould, terra gravis, humus pinguis : light 
mould, terra facilis, humus levis: loose 
mould, terra resoluta; humus soluta: 
fine mould, humus minuta, tenera. || A 
damp concretion, situs; mucor (mus- 
tiness): pytrédo (ruttenness, [>gP° late): 
to smell ef mould, situm redolére : to con- 
tract mould, sitam ducere. || Form, for- 
wa (Plin., forme in quibus ra fundun- 
tur); formula (Ammian.) : to be cast in the 
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same mould, und forma percussos esse 
(Sen. Ep., 34 

MOULD, v. || Prop. To Zee hion, 
form, fingere, effingere, confingere, for- 
mare, figurare, aliquid (ex argelld, e cera, 
ex aliquaé materia). || Fia., fingere; ef- 
fingere ; formare. 

MOULDER, in pulverem abire, dissi- 
pari, dispergi. 

MOULDY, situ corruptus; mucidus 
(musty): putridus (rotten): to grow 
mouldy, situ corrumpi: mucorem con- 
trahere ; mucescere; putrescere: to be 
mouldy, situ corruptum esse : mucére. 

MOULT, plumas ponere or exuere. 

MOULTING, defluvium plumarum 
(after Plin., defluvium capillorum). 

MOUND, tumulus, grumus (tumulus, 
like 6x00, means either a natural or artifi- 
cial elevation ; grumus only an artificial 
elevation, like xipa): agger (properly, 
earth heaped up): tamulus terrenus (Cas., 
BiG. 1,43); 

ny InNTR., scandere (to ascend 
a steep place): sublime ferri; sublimem 
abire (in the air ; the latter only of living 
creatures): pennis se levare; pennis sub- 
lime etferri (of birds). TRANS., scandere 
aliquid, or in aliquid (e. g., muros; in agge- 
rem): conscendere (with an accusative ; 
e. g., equum, navem): ascendere aliquid, 
or in aliquid (e. g., murum, navem, or in 
navem): escendere in aliquid (e.g., in ros- 
tra, in concionem, in malum): inscende- 
re in aliquid (e. g.,in arborem, in currum) 
{Syn. in Cuimp]: to mount a horse, con- 
ecendere equum; ascendere in equum: 
to cause the cavalry to mount, equiti admo- 
vére equos: not to suffer one to mount 
(of a horse), non patientem esse sessoris 
(Suet., Ces, 61); sessorem repudiare 
(Sen., Const., 12, 3); insurgere in omnes, 
et conscendere conatus ferocia exterrére 
(Curt., 1, 4,13): 10 mount the rostra, escen- 
dere in rostra or in concionem; ascende 
re in rostra: to mount the throne, * in re- 
giam sedem escendere (properly); reg: 
num adipisci ; regnum occupare (figura- 
tively, the latter especially contrary to right), 

MOUNT, mons: jugum (mount 

MOUNTAIN, ; ain height): collis, cli 
vus (collis in respect of its height, clivus in 
respect of elevation): of or on a mountain, 
montanus : fwll of mountains, montuosus 
or montosus: on this side of a mountain, 
cis montanus: on the other side, transmon- 
tanus: at the foot of a mountain, in or sub 
radicibus montis: to be inclosed by high 
mountains, undique altissimis montibus 
continéri: the top or summit of a mount- 
ain, montis vertex, culmen, or cacumen ; 
montis jugum (the top of a chain of mount- 
ains): a chain of mountains, montes con- 
tinui (poetical); continua or perpetua 
montium juga; juga velut serie cohwren- 
tia; perpetuo jugo juncti colles; saltus 
montibus circa perpetuis inter-se juncti ; 
jugum, quod montes perpetuo dorso in- 
ter se jungit (vid. Herz. ad Ces., B. G., 7, 
44): valley in the mountains, montium in- 
tervallum: a mountain stream or torrent, 
torrens monte precipiti devolutus (Liv., 
28, 6); flumine montano rapidus torrens 
(a rushing torrent, Virg., Ain., 2, 305). 
PrRov., to remove mountains, montes sud 
sede moliri (Liv.): the sermon on the 
Mount, * oratio a Christo de monte habita. 

MOUNTAIN-ASH, *sorbus aucuparia 
(Linn.). 

MOUNTAINEER, homo montanus 
(23> monticola is poetical): plural, mon- 
tani, with or without homines. 

MOUNTAINOUS, montosus, montuo- 
sus: @ mountainous country, regio mon- 
tosa; loca montuosa (plural); montana 
(plural). 

MOUNTEBANK, circulator (general 
term, Sen., Cels.); pharmacopdla, circum- 
foraneus (a quack doctor). 

MOURN, lugére ; in luctu esse, squalé- 
re; in luctu et squalore esse (with refer- 
ence to Roman customs) : ( the degrees 
of mourning are thus stated by Cicero, lu- 
get senatus; meret equester ordo ; tota 
civitas confecta senio est; squalent muni- 
cipia, Mil., 8,20); me@rére aliqua re or al- 
iquid, is to feel inward grief, which dis- 
plays itself on the countenance and by ges- 
tures ; lugére, so to mourn as to adopt the 


MOUT 
tonventiona: signs or emblems of mourn- 


MOURNFUL. || Sorrowful, tristis; 
mestus. || Caxsing sorrow, tristis, 
anus. as us, a 

us (of persons and things. i 
erabilis in this sense is not found tn the best 
prose): dolendus, lugendus (of things= 
deserving of pity), jj Expressive of 
sorrow, lamentabilis ; lugubris. 

MOURNFULLY. || Sorrowfully, 
meste; mesto, tristi animo. In a 
mournful manner, miserabiliter ; fle- 
biliter ; lamentabili voce (with mournful 
tones); lugubriter (Appul.). 

MOURNING. || Sorrow, grief, luc- 
tus; meestitia; meror. <A house of mourn- 
ing, domus lugubris (general term); do- 
mus funesta (in which a corpse lies). || The 
outward signs, garb, &c., of sor- 
Tow, vestis or cultus lugubris ; squalor ; 
sordes. To be in mourning, pullatum or 
Sordidatum esse; squalére: many noble 
families were in mourning, multe et cla- 
Te lugubres erant domus: in mourning, 
sordidatus; pullatus; atratus; veste lu- 
gubri vestitus: 10 put on mourning, ves- 
tem mutare; vestem lugubrem sumere 
or induere : to leave off mourning, ad ves- 
titum (suum) redire (opposed to vestem 
mutaré); luctum deponere or finire; ves- 
tem lugubrem deponere or exuere. 

MOUSE, mus. A little mouse, muscu- 
lus: @ field-mouse, shrew-mouse, sorex, 
-icis, m. (the first syllable is long in Seren., 
Samm., short in Auct. Carm., De Philom.) : 
of @ mouse, murinus: mouse-color, color 
murinus (Plin.) : mouse-skin, pellis muri- 
na (Just.): all is as quiet as a@ mouse, al- 
tum est silentium ; nulla exauditur vox. 

MOUSE-EAR, pr., auricula muris; (a 
plant), * myosotis (Linn.). 

MOUSE-HOLE, cavum muris (Hor.). 

MOUSE-TRAP, muscipula; muscipu- 
lum (Varr., Phedr.): a mouse-trap that is 
set, muscipula contenta. 

MOUTH. || Of men or animals, os 
(properly): rostrum (an instrument for 
gnawing ; hence, snout, beak ; also,in con- 
tempt or faceté, for the human mouth): ric- 
tus oris, or simply rictus (an opening of 
the mouth, an open mouth): hiatus oris, or 
simply hiatus (a wide opening of the mouth, 
asin yawning). With open mouth, hians: 
to open the mouth (in order to speak), os 
aperire (poetical): to open the mouth wide, 
rictum diducere (in astonishment, laugh- 
ter, or speaking ; poetical): hiare (gener- 
al term) : oscitare (in yawning): to open 
any one’s mouth (in order to put any thing 
into it), alicui os diducere: do not open 
your mouth too wide (in laughing, speak- 
ing), Sint modici rictus (Ov., A. A., 3, 283); 
observandum est ne immodicus hiatus 
rictum distendat (Quént., 1,11, 9): to dis- 
tort the mouth, labra distorquére (ib.): to 
make a mouth at any thing (contemptuous- 
ly), rictu oris ductuque labrorum contem- 
ni a se aliquid ostendere (Gell., 18, 4): to 
look at a horse’s mouth, equi dentes inspi- 
cere. Pnrov., don’t look a gift horse in 
the mouth, equi donati dentes non inspici- 
untur (Hieron.) : to stop a person’s mouth, 
linguam alicui occludere ; os alicui obtu- 
rare (comic): to snatch a thing out of one’s 
mouth, aliquid alicui ab ore rapere; pre- 
ripere alicui aliquid; ex ore or ex fauci- 
bus eripere alicui aliquid (e. g, bolum, 
orationem, comic) ; eripere alicui aliquid 
(e. g., responsionem, comic): you take the 
word out of my mouth, istuc ibam (comic) : 
to put any thing into one's mouth (figura- 
tively ; i. e., to tntroduce him as saying), 
aliquem aliquid loquentem facere: any 
thing makes one’s mouth water, aliquid sa- 
livam mihi movet (also, figuratively, in 
epistolary style, as Sen. Ep., 79, 6. Etna 
tibi salivam movet): to have any thing in 
one’s mouth, aliquid in ore habére (prop- 
erly, of food; and figuratively, of speech) : 
aliquid loqui (figuratively, of speech, tpety 
re; €. g., omnia magna loqui; nihil nisi 
classes loqui et exercitus): to be in every 
body’s mouth, in omnium ore or in omni- 
um ore et sermone esse, omni populo in 
ore esse, per omnium ora ferri (of persons 
or things, tn good or bad sense): omnium 
sermone vapulare (of persons, in a bad 
sense): tota urbe pr tota regione percele- 
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brari (of things, to be spread abroad): to 
have a thing from a person's own mouth, co- 
ram ex ipso audivisse aliquid ; aliquo auc- 
tore cognovisse aliquid : to speak through 
the mouth of any one, alicujus ore loqui: 
not to shut one’s mouth (i. e., to speak bold- 
ly), libere loqui: to speak whatever comes 


into one’s mouth, garrire or loqui quidquid. 


in buccam venerit (vid. Cic., Att., 1, 12, 
extr.) : out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh, omne supervacuum ple- 
no de pectore manat (Hor., A. P., 337): to 
keep the mouth shut (figuratively), tacére ; 
linguam compescere: to out of 
the mouth (of words, speech), ex ore alicu- 
jus exire, excidere, or mitti. ||An open- 
ing, place of egress, &c., 08, ostium 
(e. g., of @ river, &c.); caput (one of sev- 
eral mouths of a river): the mouth of a gut- 
ter, drain, nares canalis: the mouth of a 
cannon, * os tormenti bellici: mouth of a 
hive, foramen quo exitus et introitus da- 
tur apibus (Col., 9, 7, 5). 

MOUTHFUL, offa, frustum, bélus 
(Plaut., Ter.), buccea (Suet.). 

MOVABLE, mobilis ( properly and fig- 
uratively) : agilis (properly and figurative- 
ly): mollis (flexible). A movable feast, 
dies sacrificii non status; sacrificium non 
statum (ef. Flor., 1,13; Cic., Tusc., 1, 47, 
113): movables, res moventes ; res, que 
movéri possunt or que ferri agique pos- 
sunt; ruta cwsa, ruta et cwsa (the proper 
word, not fixtures); supellex (household 
furniture). 

MOVE, v. |] Prop., TR., movére, com- 
movére, ciére (to put in motion): agitare 
(to move to and fro): versare (to turn 
round): quatere (to shake): moliri (with 
exertion) : rotare, cireumagere (to move 
in a circle; rotare is rather poetical). To 
move the (vid. PurGE]. Prov., to 
move heaven and earth, * ccelum et terram 
movére, ut aiunt Angli (after Acheronta 
movebo, Virg.). INTR., movére ; se com- 
movére ; movéri; commovéri (to put 
one’s self in motion, or to be in motion): 
incitari (to be put in quick motion; op- 
posed to retardari): ferri (to be moved in- 
voluntarily, with violence ; opposed to \abi; 

specially of the h ly bodies): micare, 
vibrare (to move tremulously; e. g., of 
light). To move in a circleyin orbem cir- 
peer to move about a thing, ambire 
aliquid; versari circum aliquid (e. g., 
about an azis): ferri circum aliquid; vol- 
vi circum aliquid (to turn itself about, 
&c.): to move as one pleases, ut quisque 
vult ita uti motu sui corporis: to move 
spontaneously, ciéri et agi motu suo; sua 
vi movéri; per se ipsum et sua vi movéri; 
per se ipsum et sud sponte movéri: not 
to move from the spot, ex loco se non com- 
movére. || Fic., movére, commovére 
(general term): afficere aliquem or alicu- 
jus animum (to put tnto a certain state of 
mind) : flectere alicujus animum (to cause 
one to alter his mind): vincere, expug- 
nare (to induce compliance at last; with 
precibus, precibus lacrimisque, &c.). To 
move one to any thing, aliquem ad aliquid 
adducere, impellere (general term) ; ali- 
quem ad aliquid inducere (especially to 
lead astray, seduce): persuadére alicui, ut, 
&c. (= never with the accusative): to 
endeavor to move, sollicitare, ad aliquid or 
with ut, &c.: to move one to pity, aliquem 
ad misericordiam adducere or allicere: 
to move to laughter, risum alicui movére: 
to move to tears, movére or elicere alicui 
lacrimas: not to be moved by any one’s 





tears, alicujus lacrimas repudiare. || To 
make a motion; vid. MoTION. 
MOVE, s. [vid. Motion]. To make a 


move, movére : to make the first move (at 
pie). prior calculum moveo (Quint., 11, 


). 

MOVED= Affected, impelled, mo- 
tus or commotus (aliqua re); adductus 
(induced), impulsus (impelled) aliqua re. 
Moved by any one, aliquo auctore (by per- 
steasion) : aliquo suasore (by advice) : ali- 
quo impulsore (by urgency). JN. aliquo 
auctore et suasore ; aliquo suasore et im- 


re. 

MOVEMENT, motus; motio; agitatio 
(vid. Morton]. The movement party, qui 
rebus novis student. || Jn music *®- 
cus, * pars, *membrum (Baw.). 
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“MOVING, adj.= Affecting, animum 
Movens, commovens (general term): mis- 
erationem or misericordiam movens (éz- 
citing compassion): gravis (impressive) : 
vehemens (powerful). A speech, 
oratio gravis, vehemens, ardens: a mov- 
ing spectacle, species flebilis; spectacu- 
lum luctuosum. 

MOW,, s., meta; acervus (e. g., foeni; 

not ile, which is =a hay-loft, 

1.): to make (hay) mows, feenum in me- 
tas exstruere (Col., 2, 18, 2). 

MOW, v., (fcenum) secare, demetere, 
succidere, cedere; (prata) desecare ; ab- 
solutely, metere. 

MOWER, falcator, messor (one who 
mows corn): foeniséca, foenisector (Col.), 
foenisex (Varr., one who cuts grass). 

MOWING, foenisicium (Varr., hay har- 


vest). 

MUCH, adj., multus; largus (copious, 
abundant). cS This word must often 
be rendered in Latin by the neuter multum 
and a genitive: multus is used as an ad- 
jective when it is convertible into many; 
as a substantive, with a genitive, when it 
may be represented by the English great 
or large.) Iwant much money, mihi mul- 
tum pecunie opus est: to bestow much 
pains upon any thing, multum indus- 
triz in aliqué re ponere, collocare (Cic.) - 
the thing costs much pains, res est multi, 
magni, laboris: to have much leisure, otio 
abundare: so much, tantus: I have not so 
much leisure, tantum otii mihi non datum 
est: thus much I had to say, write, hee 
hactenus ; hee sunt que dicenda putavi; 
hee habebam, que dicerem, scriberem: 
to eat too much, modum excedere in eden- 
do; nimium esse in edendo: not to be of 
much consequence, parvi esse momenti. 

MUCH, adv., multum ; magnopere ; 
with comparatives, also, multo,longe. Too 
much, nimium; nimis; plus equo ; satis 
cic ont Mag how much, quanto: by so 
m 


tanto. 

MUCH LESS, multo minus: nedum 
(sometimes with ut; e. g., at the best times 
they could not endure the tribunitial power, 
much less in these, with these customs, &c., 
optimis temporibus non potuerunt vim 
tribuniciam sustinére, nedum his tempo- 
ribus, his moribus, &c.: @ satrap could 
never bear his expense, much less could you, 
satrapa nunquam ejus sumtus efficere 
queat, nedum (ut) tu possis; sometimes 
ne is used for nedum, with a conjunctive 
following ; vid. Cic. ad Div., 9,26, 2; Sall, 
Cat., 11, 8, Fabri; Liv., 3, 52, 9, Gronov.): 
to give nothing to a friend, much less to an 
enemy, nihil amico, multo minus alicui in- 
imico aliquid donare. For “not...much 
less,” we may use circumlocution with non 
modo non, or (if both propositions have a 
common verb) simply non modo ...sed ne 
quidem ; e. g., such a man will not dare to 
think, much less to do a wrong thing, talis 
vir non modo facere sed ne cogitare qui- 
dem quidquam audebit, quod non hones- 
tum sit (cf. Zumpt., § 724). Or we may 
say tantum abest ut in either of the follow- 
ing forms: Demosthenes himself does not 
please me, much less can I admire my own 
writings, tantum abest, ut nostra mire- 
mur, ut nobis non satisfaciat Demosthe- 
nes ; or, scarcely could we resist sleep, much 
less could you excite us, tantum abfuit ut 
inflammares nostros animos, somuum vix 
tenebamus, 

MUCH MORE, multo magis (with ref- 
erence to degree—in greater : 
potius (with reference to choice = rather) : 
quin, quin etiam, potius (denoting climaz): 
imo, imo vero (ntroducing a correction 
or exceptional clause or remark). 

MUCID, mucidus. To become mucid, 
paces (Plin.) ; mucorem contrahere 
(Col.). 

MUCIDNESS, mucor, -6ris. 

MUCILAGE, mucus ; pituita ( phlegm). 

MUCILAGINOUS, muculentus (Pru- 
dent.) ; mucosus (Cels., Col.). 

MUCK, fimus; stercus, -dris. Muck- 
heap, sterquilinium. 

MUCK-WORM. |] Prop., * scarabeus 
stercorarius (Linn.). |] Fic., homo sor- 
didus or tenax. 

MUCKY, stercoreus (Plaut.). 

MUCOSY, mucosus ; — 


MULT 


MUD, lutum (mud consisting of loosened 
earth and water): coonum (dirt, filth; with 
the idea of impurity and disagrceableness) : 
limus (of @ river, &c.). To roll in the 
mud, volvi in cosno: covered with mud, 
oblitus cceno, 

MUD-WALL, lutamentum (Cat.). 

MUDDLE. || 7’o render turbid, 
(aquam) turbare (Ov.), obturbare (Plin.), 
turbulentam facere (Phedr.). || Tio make 
half drunk, inebriare; vino aliquem 
deponere (Plaut.). To be muddled, vino 
madére. 

MUDDY, lutosus, lutulentus, ccenosus, 
limosus. Syn. in Mup. 

MUFF, * tegumentum manuum ex pel- 
libus factum; * tegumentum manuum 
pelliceum (Kraft). [Gg Manica is a 
long slecve, and pellis manicata a garment 
of fur acith such sleeves. 

MUFFIN, *libum quod mufin dicitur. 

MUFFLE, involvere (opposed to ape- 
rire). Yo muffle the head, caput involvere, 
velare, tegere, obtegere. 

MUFFLER, tegumentum, involucrum, 
velamentum. 

MUG. Vid. Cup. F 

MUGGY (of weather), humidus, : 

MUG-WORT, * Artemisia (Linn.). 

MULATTO, hibrida. 

MULBERRY, morum. Mulberry-tree, 
morus (Plin.). 

MULCT. Vid. Fine. 

MULE, mulus (Cic.); feminine, mula. 

MULETEER, mulio (Ces.). 

MULL, (vinum) * coquere. 
wine, vinum candens, 

MULLEN, * verbascum (Linn.). 

MULLET, mullus (Cic.) ; * mullus bar- 
batus (Linn.). 

MULLIGRUBS, tormina, -um, plural, 

(Plin.). 
MULLION, by circumlocution, * ea pars 
fenestri2 que mullion dicitur. (We do 
not read of any thing corresponding to 
this in ancient writers. 

MULTANGULAR, multangulus (Lu- 
cret.); polygonius (once, Vitr.). 

MULTIFARIOUS, varius, multiplex. 
(fe=> Multifarius obsolete, revived by the 
grammarians; but multifariam, adverb, 
ts found in the best classics, yet not often.) 

MULTIFARIOUSLY, varie; vario mo- 
do; multifariam (classical, but rare). 

MULTIFORM, multiformis (classical, 
but rare); * multas formas habens; mul- 
tis formis. 

MULTILATERAL, multa, complura, 
latera habens; in geometry, also polygo- 
nius (Vitr.). 

MULTIPLE, *numerus alium nume- 
fum multoties continens (Linem.). 


Mulled 


MULTIPLICATION, multiplicatio 
(Col.), or by a verb, 
MULTIPLY. || Trans., multiplicare. 


To multiply three by four, tria quater mul- 
tiplicare; tria quater ducere ({> not 
ter quater sumere) : to multiply a number 
by itself, numerum in se ( not inter 
se) multiplicare: to multiply these sums 
by each other, has summas in se or inter 
Be eealey scare : the breadth multiplied by 
the length gives 1500 feet, latitudinem cum 
longitudine multiplicando efticiemus pe- 
des mille et quingentos. || INTRANs., 
crescere; augéri; augescere; auctibus 
crescere or qugéri. 

MULTITUDE, multitudo (general 
term) : magnus numerus (great number): 
acervus (a heap of things lying together) : 
turba (@ confused multitude or heap; of 
persons or things): nubes (a great or 
dense multitude of things or living crea- 
tures like a cloud; but [3g since regard 
must always be had to the shape of a cloud, 
it is not Latin to say nubes exemplorum 
for multa exempla or magna copia ex- 
emplorum): silva (a mass of materials 
from which one can make a choice; but 
only of mental operations ; e. g., silva re- 
rum et sententiarum; silva obser'vatio- 
num; silva virtutum et vitiorum): vis (a 
number of persons or things, considered as 
containing power or energy): caterva, ag- 
men (a band, troop of persons): copia 
(sufficiency of things needful or useful; 
hence of persons only when they are con- 
sidered as means or instruments; e. g., ar- 
pensar ei fortium copia): fre- 
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quentia (@ number of persons present ; also 
of things): vulgus (the common people) : 
sexcenti is often employed in Latin to de- 
note an indefinitely large number ; e. g., I 
received a multitude of letters at once, sex- 
centas literas uno tempore accepi: an in- 
numerable multitude, multitudo, copia in- 
credibilis; vis magna: one of the multi- 
tude (of people), unus e or de multis: to 
have a multitude of, abundare, redundare, 
affluere aliqua re; plenum esse alicujus 


rei. 
MULTITUDINOUS, numerosus, cre- 
ber, magno numero. 
MUM, s., * cerevisiae genus pinguius. 
MUM, Znterj., tace! plural, tacéte! fa- 
véte linguis ! silentium tene ! plural, tene- 


MUMBLE, mussare, mussitare, mur- 
murare. 

MUMMERY. || Prop., incessus per- 
sonatus (Bau.). || Fic., nuge; ineptie ; 
ludi; somnia; tric; gerre. 

MUMMY. || A dead body preserved 
by embalming, mortuus arte medicatus 
(Mela, 1, 2, 75); corpus defuncti udoribus 
illitum (Lact., 2, 4, 9); sceletus (proper- 
ly, a shrivelled corpse, Appul.). || Gum, 
gummi, indeclinable (Plin.); gummis 
(Col.). To beat one to mummy, aliquem 
probe percutere, plagis irrigare (Plaut.). 

MUMP, v. Vid. NippitrE, MumBLE, 
CHEAT. 

MUMPISH, morosus; difficilis, 

MUMPS. || A disease, angina (Cels.). 
|| Sullenness, animus tristis, morosus; 
tristitia; stomachus. 

MUNCH, manducare; or, more fully, 
* porcorum manducantium sonos imitari. 

MUNDANE, mundanus, Vid. Wor.ip- 


LY. 

MUNICIPAL, municipalis. 

MUNICIPALITY, municipium (@ free 
town, having its own laws and magistrates, 
and also the right of Roman citizenship). 

MUNIFICENCE, munificentia; benefi- 
centia; benignitas ; liberalitas; ijargitas. 

MUNIFICENT, largus (opposed to par- 
cus, tenax, restrictus): liberalis (opposed 
to sordidus) : beneticus (benevolent) : mu- 
nificus (generous): benignus (kind). 

MUNIFICENTLY, munifice; benigne; 
liberaliter; large (Cic.); benetice (Gell.). 
Jn. large liberaliterque; munifice et large. 

MUNIMENT. Vid. ForriFicaTIon, 
DocumMENT. 

MUNITION, instrumenta et apparatus 
belli (Cic.) ; apparatus bellicus (Liv. ; 
copia earum rerum que pertinent ad 
usum belli (after Ces.). 

MURAL, muralis. 

MURDER, s., cedes (general term): 
homicidium (of any person) : parricidium 
(of persons sacred and inviolable, as of 
parents, brothers or sisters, princes, &c.). 
The murder of any one, cxedes, occisio, 
cedes et occisio alicujus, cedes qua ali- 
quis occisus est ([>g> interfectio alicujus 
is not classical): nex alicujus (violent 
death) : scelus alicujus interfecti, mors 
per scelus alicui illata (crime committed on 
any one) : to commit murder, cedem, hom- 
icidium facere; parricidium committere; 
parricidio se obstringere : to commit a 
murder on any one, cwedem alicujus fa- 
cere, efficere, or perpetrare ; mortem per 
scelus alicui inferre ; necem alicui infer- 
re, offerre ; alicui vim afferre (to offer vio- 
lence to): aliquem interficere or occidere 
(to kill): to commit murder after murder, 
ceedem cede accumulare (Luer., 3,71): 
to accuse of murder, aliquem ceedis argu- 
ere: to acquit of murder, aliquem cwdis 
absolvere. 

MURDER, v., interficere, occidere (to 
kill): necare aliquem, necem inferre ali- 
cui, vim alicui afterre (with violence) : tru- 
cidare aliquem (to slaughter, lilze cattle) : 
jugulare aliquem (to cut the throat, and so 
to kill): aliquem tollere de or e medio 
(general term, to remove). To scek to mur- 
der any one, alicujus vite insidiari ; Vitam 
alicujus ferro atque insidiis appetere ; ali- 
cui interitum appetere. 

MURDERER, homicida (general term) : 
parricida (of a person naturally sacred and 
inviolable; as of a father, mother, brother or 
sister, magistrate, price, &C., where perspi- 
cuity requires it; also with a word denoting 
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the individual on whom the murder is com- 
mitted ; as, parricida liberim, Liv., 3, 50; 
parricida regis, patrie, exercitis, Curz., 
6, 9, 30; parricida parentis sui, Curt., 8, 
7, 2): sicarius (an assassin): percussor 
(one who smites; sometimes as a milder ex- 
pression for sicarius; vid. Cic., Rose. Am., 
33, 93) : auctor necis (the originator of a 
murder ; opposed to conscius necis, i. e., 
one privy to it). The murderer of any one, 
alicujus interfector (never, except where the 
context determines the sense, used without 
a word denoting the individual murdered, 
(2° We find occisor alicujus only in 
Plaut., Mil., 4, 2, 64; interemtor and 
peremtor are of later origin, and therefore 
to be avoided): the murderer of @ brother, 
fratricida ; of a mother, matricida. 

MURDEROUS, sanguinarius (blood- 
thirsty) : cruentus (bloody): capitalis (even 
to death; e. g., hostis, inimicus, odium): 
internecinus (that ends in the destruction 
of one party or of both; the proper word of 
a war; in later writers also, figuratively, 
of a disease, &c.). 

MURIATIC, muriaticus (Plaut., Pen., 
1, 2, 32, adjective, from muria). Muriat- 
ic acid, * acidum muriaticum (technical 
term). 

MURKY, obscurus, tenebricosus, cali- 
ginosus. A murky night, nox obducta 
(Nep.) : amurky sky, coelum caliginosum. 

MURMUR, || A low sound, and 

MURMURING. i frequently re 
peated, murmur (Liv.); parve vocis 
yourmura (Ov., Met., 12, 52); murmura- 
tio (the act of murmuring, Plin.). Mur- 
muring o water, placide aque sonitus 
(Tib.); of leaves, &c., susurrus. || Com- 
plaint, fremitus; queréla. 

MURMUR, v. || 0 make alow and 
frequent sound, murmurare; susur- 
rare (to whisper, purl; cs persons or of wa- 
ter): fremere (as a token of satisfaction, 
or the contrary): mussare, mussitare (to 
speak in alow tone; these three only of per- 
sons): cum murmure labi (of water). To 
murmur among one another, inter se com- 
murmurare: to murmur to one’s self, se- 
cum commurmurari. || 7'o complain, 
queri de aliqua re ; non sedate, non z2quo 
animo, ferre aliquid; fremere. 

MURMURER, qui murmurat, &c. 

MURRAIN, lues pecuaria. 

MUSCADEL, uva apiana (Plin.). 

MUSCLE. || (In the body), muscu- 
lus (Cels., torus, a projecting fleshy'part of 
the body, brawn; in the sense of muscle i 
is poetical). The muscles of the upper arm, 
lacerti. ta shell-fish, conchylium, 

MUSCULAR, musculosus (Col., Cels.) ; 
torosus (Col.) ; robustus (strong). Mus- 
cular strength, vires corporis ; lacerti. 

MUSE, s. Musa. Fond of the Muses, 
Musis amicus (Hor.): not fond of the 
Muses, aversus a Musis (Cic.). 

MUSE, v., meditari secum. To muse 
upon any thing, meditari aliquid; cogi- 
tare aliquid or de aliqué re ; commentari 
aliquid or de aliqué re; agitare aliquid 
mente; volutare aliquid animo, secum 
animo. 

MUSEUM, * museum (Ern., a repository 
for curiosities) : supellex, copia, thesau- 
rus ( ts of ther :p it y). 

MUSHROOM, bolétus; fungus (toad- 
stool, fungus). || As a term of re 
proach, fungus. : 

MUSIC. || As an art, ars musica 
(seldom simply musica, -, f.): musica 
-orum, 2.; studium musicum; studium 
artis musicw. To study music, ad studi- 
um musicum se applicare; musicis or 
studio artis music se dedere: to learn 
music, *artem musicam discere; fidibus 
(canere) discere (on a@ stringed instru 
ment): to understand music, fidibus scire 
(Ter.); musicis eruditum esse (opposed 
to imperitum esse artis music; musicd 
non callére) : a teacher of music, qui artem 
musicam docet (theoretically) ; qui fidibus 
canere docet (practically, a mustc-master), 
|| Any thing produced by the art, 
(a) @ musical composition, modi musici; 
in connection, also, modi only. To com- 
jose music, modos facere; modos musi- 
cos componere (after Quint., 1, 12, 14): 
(b) the sound of musical instrume.ts, can- 
tus; concentus (of several). 
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“MUSICAL. |] Relating to music, 
miusicus ; aptatus ad usus canendi (e. g., 
an instruiment, organ). || Skilled in mu- 
sic, musicus; musicis eruditus; artis 
musice peritus (after Plin.). To be mu- 
sical, fidibus scire (Ter.) ; callére, cogni- 
tam habére, artem: musi ; intelligere 
artem canendi (opposed to alienum esse, 
abhorrére, a musicis, ab arte musica ; 
imperitum, rudem, esse musicorum, mu- 
sices) : a musical ear, sensus artis musi- 
ce ; judicium rei musice; elegantia mu- 
sica (Bau.): to have a musical ear, ele- 

ti, recto, vero artis musicw sensu, ju- 
icio valére ; or in connection, aures eru- 
ditas or teretes habére (opposed to torpé- 
Te ad sensum sonorum, modorum meli- 
corum; nil vidére in re melica, Baw.). 

MUSICALLY, musice (Cic.); e lege 
concentus; e formulad canendi; melice 
(Bau.) ; * arti musice or melice conveni- 
on MUSICIAN honi (gen€ral 

; oniacus (¥ 
term, one of pry do, pry fidicen (on 
stringed instruments): tibicen (on the 
or clarionet): cornicen (on the horn). 

MUSK, * moschus. 

MUSKET, *sclopétum (tubus ignivo- 
mus, Wyttenb.): barrel of a musket, tubus, 
canna, sclopeti. Musket-shot, * ictus sclo- 
peti; (as @ measure of distance), * quan- 
tum fert sclopetum: musket-bail, * glans 
(ef. Cas., B. G., 5, 43): to discharge a 
musket, * glandem sclopeto expellere : 
butt-end of a musket, *sclopeti manubri- 
um: the firelock of a musket, *sclopeti 
igniarium : the ¢ of a musket, * sclope- 


ti am. 
( MUSKETEER, *miles sclopéto arma- 


MUSLIN, sindon (Freund) or byssus 
(Battiger, Sabina, ii. p. 105. Vid. Dict 
of Antigq., Byssus). 

MUST, s. (New wine), mustum. 

MUST, v., ts variously expressed: (1) 
by the participle future passive, to denote 
obvious necessity; e. g., we must die, 
Moriendum est: we must confess that ev- 
ery animai is mortal, omne animal conti- 
tendum est esse mortale: the person by 
whom any thing must happen is expressed 
by the dative; rarely by a or ab, and that 
only when a second dative would occasion 
obscurity; e. g., every one must use his 
own judgment, suo cuique judicio uten- 
dum est: you must consult respecting the 
property of many citizens, aguntur bona 
mul)torum civium, quibus a vobis consu- 
lendum est (here a vobis, on account of 
quibus, in Cic., Manil., 2,6; on the con- 
trary, tb., 22, 64, two datives). If the verb 
be transitive, the object is in the ac- 
cusatize, chiefly by unclassical authors, es- 
pecially by Varro ; but by classical writers 
tt is changed into the nominative, the par- 
ticiple being in the same gender ; e. g., we 
must strike into this path, hec via (nobis) 
ingredienda est (not hanc viam ingredi- 
endum est): the orator must vexard tres 

points, tria videnda sunt oratori. (2) By 
oportet (impersonal, dsj), to denote neces- 
sity which proceeds from grounds of rea- 
son, or from the laws of justice, equity, or 
ce. Sometimes an accusative with 

an infinitive follows; sometimes a simple 
subjunctive (especially if ambiguity is to 
be avoided) ; vid. Zumpt, § 625; Grotef., 
Bek neque e. g., this man must be bad, 
unc hominem oportet esse improbum 
(have my reason for believing him to be 
0): this must (from internal reasons) and 
ought (on account of external advantage, 
&c.) to take place, hoc fieri et oportet et 
Opus est: we must despise nothing in war, 
nihil in bello oportet contemni: there are 
things which one must not do (ought not to 
do), even if they are permitted, est aliquid 
od non oporteat, etiamsi licet: he who 
not know the way to the sea must take 

@ river as his guide, viam qui nescit, qua 
deveniat ad mare, eum oportet amnem 
sibi querere: you must love myself, not 
my property, if we are to be geod feimdn 
me ipsum ames oportet, non mea, si veri 
amici futuri simus. (3) By debére (dg¢i- 
Aecv), to specify the necessity which marks 
@ moral obligation, “ ought,” in a subject- 
fee sense; e. g., you must or him as 
your own father, eum patris loco colere 
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debes: we were moved by the misery of our 
allies ; what must we do now under our own 
sufferings? sociorum miseria commove- 
bamur; quid nunc in nostro sanguine fa- 
cere debemus? Since debére does not 
differ much from officium, the Latins fre- 


quently say for “a person must,” officium~ 


est, and without officium, simply est alicu- 
jus (but with this difference, that alicujus 
officium est is—i belengs to a person's 
obligations ; whereas est alicujus is = it is 
suitable to any one); e. g., @ foreigner 
must mind only his own business, peregri- 
ni officium est (i. e., peregrinus debet) ni- 
hil preter suum negotium agere: a good 
orator must have heard and seen much, est 
boni oratoris (i. e., bonus orator debet) 
multa auribus accepisse, multa vidisse. 
This omission of officium is guite common 
in the expressions, I, thou, you must, me- 
um, tuum, vestrum est. (4) By putare 
and existimare, in rhetorical style, when 
the speaker courteously declines to antici- 
pate the judgment of the hearers, but leaves 
it to them to draw their own conclusions ; 
e@. g., see to what a pass it must come with 
the state, videte quem in locum rempub- 
licam perventuram putetis (Cic., Rosc. 
Am., 53, 153 ; of. Manil., 9,26): how many 
islands must be abandoned ? quam multas 
existimatis insulas esse desertas? (Cic., 
Manil., 11, 32). (5) By opus est (imper- 
sonal, xp), to denote subjective need, or 
that from the doing of which one expects 
drantage. It is followed either by the ac- 
cusative and infinitive, or, if the person 
who must do any thing be named, by ut 
with a subjunctive, or by the ablative of the 
perfect participle passive ; €. g., if any thing 
take place which you must know (i. e., which 
it is your advantage to know), I will write, 
si quid erit. quod te scire opus sit, scri- 
bam: I must wash myself, mihi opus est, 
ut lavem: I found that I must look after 
Hirtius, opus fuit Hirtio convento (cf. 
Grotef., § 175, b; Zumpt, § 464, Obs. 1). 
Also, “ must have or use any thing” may 
be translated by mihi opus est, either im- 
personally with the ablative, or personally 
with the nominative of that which one must 
have; ©. g., we must havea leader and 
&uide, dux et auctor nobis opus est: we 
must use your influence, auctoritate tua no- 
bis opus est (ef. Grotef., § 175, a; Zumpt, 
464. (6) By necesse est (impersonal, 
avayxn écri), to denote strict or extreme ne- 
cessity. It is followed either by an accusa- 
tive and infinitive, or by a simple subject- 
te; e. g., the mortal body must perish some 
time or other, corpus mortale aliquo tem- 
pore perire necesse est : virtue must abom- 
tate and hate vice, virtus necesse est vi- 
tium aspernetur et oderit : man must die, 
homini necesse est mori. Also, by neces- 
se est we can s our “ must necessari- 
ly have ;” e. g., buy not what you want, 
but what must necessarily have, emas 
non quod opus est, sed quod necesse est. 
(7) By cogi, to denote necessity arising 
the will of voluntary agents; e. g., 
found that he must take away his own 
life (they forced him to go it), coactus est 
ut vita ipse se privaret: the Campanians 
Sound they must rush out at the gates, 
coacti sunt Campani portis egredi. Also, 
the active cogere may be used in expres- 
sions such as “not as he would, but as he 
found that he must, by the will of the sol- 
diers,” non ut voluit, sed ut militum co- 
gebat voluntas. ([os> Avoid the use of 
cogi, with reference to necessity arising 
from circumstances.) (8) By facere non 
ssum, or simply non possum, followed 
quin, &e. ; or by fieri non potest, follow. 
ed by ut non, &c.; or by non possum non, 
followed by an infinitive, in the sense of 
“ not to forbear or abstain from,” of intern- 
al necessity; e.g., I must cry out, non pos- 
sum, quin exclamem: J must thank you, 
non possum, quin tibi gratias agam: you 
must have known him, fieri non potest, ut 
eum non cognoris: J must confess that my 
joy is crowned, &c., non possum non con- 
fitéri, cumulari me maximo gaudiv, quod, 
&c. (9) Sometimes there is no occasion for 
the adoption gg any word or phrase distinct- 
ly corresponding to our “must ;” e. g.. Ca- 
tulus found that he must yield to his obsti- 
nacy, ejus pertinacie cessit Catulus (Nep., 
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Han., 1, extr.). [3 Observe, moreover, 
the following forms of expression in which 
the Latin idiom differs from the English: 
(a) You must (as an emphatic demand), 

i simple imperative or by fac ut, 
&c.; e. g., if you are not satisfied with this, 
you must accuse your own injustice, hwc si 
vobis non probabuntur, vestram iniquita- 
tem accusatote: you must keep up good 
spirits and good hope, magnum fac ani- 
mum habeas et bonam spem: you must 
not (a3 an emphatic warning), fac ne, 
&c. (cause that not, &c.): cave ne, &e. 
(take care that not, beware of, &c.): noli, 
with an infinitive (be unwilling); e. g., 
you must not wish, cave ne cupias: you 
must not forget that you are Cicero, noli te 
oblivisci Ciceronem esse: you must not 
wish for an impossibility, nolite id velle, 
quod fierinon potest. (6) If it must be so 
(in the future), si res ita feret. : 

MUSTACHE, Qs. (mystax, Greek); 

MUSTACHIO, } Latin, barba labri 
superioris (vid. Plin., 6,28, 32). To wear 
a mustache, barbam abradeie preterquam 
in labro superiore (cf. Ces., B. G., 5, 14). 

MUSTARD, sinapi (genitive and dative 
sinapis; @ccusative and ablative, sinapi; 
the nominative, sinape, is rare) : puls e si- 
napi facta (mustard prepared for use at ta- 
ble) : a mustard plaster, sinapismus. 

IUSTER, s. || Review, lustratio; re- 

censio ; recensus ; recognitio. || Assem 
bly, vid. 

MUSTER, v. Vid. AssEMBLE. 

MUSTINESS, mucor. 

MUSTY, mucidus. To be musty, mu- 
cére (Cat.). 

MUTABILITY, pe CHANGEABLE- 


MUTABLE, NEss, CHANGEA- 
MUTATION. BLE, CHANGE. 


MUTE, adj., mutus. Vid. Dums. 

MUTE, s., excrementum, fimum, fimus 
(avium). 

MUTE, v., fimum reddere or edere. 

MUTILATE, mutilare; demutilare ; 
truncare; detruncare. Mutilated, muti- 
lus; mutilatus; truncatus; detruncatus ; 
truncus : mutilated images, truncata sim- 
ulacra deorum (Liv.): @ mutilated speech, 
oratio trunca: to be mutilated (of books or 
writings), multis partibus mancum et mu- 
tilum esse (Muret.). 

MUTILATION. || Act of mutilat 
ing, mutilatio: detruncatio. |j State of 
being mutilated, imminutio corporis 
(Cie. Fin., 5, 17, 47); debilitas (Cic., 


Le 
MUTINEER, conjuratus; homo sediti- 


osus. 

MUTINOUS, seditiosus; turbulentus. 

MUTINOUSLY, seditiose ; turbulente; 
turbulenter. 

MUTINY, s., factio; seditio; motus; 
consensionis globus (Nep., Att., 8,4). To 
raise a mutiny, seditiosa consilia agitare ; 
seditionem concitare, or simply concitare. 
Vid. Seprrron. 

MUTINY, v., imperium auspiciumque 
abnuere (of soldiers refusing to obey): the 
troops mutinied, seditio in castris orta est 
(Ces.); seditio facta est: to endeavor to 
make the troops mutiny, seditionem ac dis- 
cordiam concitare (Cic.). 

MUTTER, muttire (whence mussare 
and mussitare; i. e., to speak softly and 
gently, in broken words, not = to mutter ; 
vid. Ruhnk., Ter., Andr., 3, 2, 25): hisce- 
re (to open the mouth in order to speak). 
Vid., also, MuRMUR. 

MUTTON, (caro) vervecina: roast mut- 
ton, assum vervecinum. 

MUTUAL, mutuus; e. g., amor mutu- 
us; or, with verbs, by mutuo (mutually), 
or by inter se (one another). 

MUTUALLY, mutuo: [= not vicis- 
sim, in vicem, &c. Vid. ALTERNATELY. 

MUZZLE, s. || Mouth, os. || Fasten- 
ing for the mouth, fiscella, capistrum 
(a hatter or head-stall ; used by Virgil for 
@ muzzle). 

MUZZLE, v., fiscella capistrare (Plin.). 

MY, meus. (Where the reference of ie 
object to the person is natural aad self-evi- 
dent, and where there is no opposition to 
things which belong to others, the possess- 
ive iz untranslated in Latin; e. g., I have 
seen my brother, fratrem vidi. I am my 
own master, Meus sum; a sums 


NAIL 

tt is my duty, meum est: lying is not my 
habit, mentiri non est meum: dissimula- 
tion is not in my way, simulatio non est 
mea. she became mine, nupsit mihi; eam 
in matrimonium duxi: for my part, quod 
ad me attinet (as far as [ am concerned) ; 
med causi, meam ob causam, propter me 
(on my account, for my good): meo nom- 
ine (with regard to my person, on account 
of my person; vid. Zumpt, § 679): meis 
verbis (in my name; e. g., salute him; 
where J-3>- meo nomine would not be Lat- 
tm): per me licet, per me, non impedio, 
non repugnabo (J have no objection) : for 
my part, you may do it, id mea voluntate 
facere potes. 

MYRIAD, decem millia. 

MYRMIDON, satelles; satelles et ad- 
minister ; minister et adjutor. 

MYRRH, myrrha, Myrrh-tree,myrrha: 
seasoned or mixed with myrrh, myrrhatus: 
perfumed with myrrh, myrrheus: made 
of or with myrrh, myrrhinus. 

MYRTLE, myrtus, -i or -is, f. (also, a 
myrtle-tree): a myrtle grove, myrtétum : 
of myrtle, myrteus (myrtinus, late); myr- 
taceus (Cels.): like myrtle, myrtuosus 
(Plin.): a myrtle leaf, folium myrtaceum 
(Cels.) : of the color of myrtle blossom, 
myrteolus (Col.): a wreath of myrtle, co- 
rona myrtea. 

MYSELF, ego ipse: egomet. 

MYSTERIOUS, arcanus ((4>° mysti- 
cus én this sense occurs only in the poets 
and later writers). A mysterious thing, 
res arcana: @ mysterious person, homo 
occultus; homo tectus et occultus. 

MYSTERY, mysterium; arcanum; oc- 
cultum; res occulta, recondita; secre- 
tum: (plural) mysteries, mysteria, -orum, 
n. (uvotipta, the celebrated Grecian mys- 
teries ; [Gg> never figuratively for secrets, 
general term): silenda, -orum, n. (of a 
secret society, as the F'ree-masons ; vid. Liv., 
39, 10,5). To initiate into mysteries, mys- 
teriis initiare: to celebrate mysteries, mys- 
teria facere : that is a mystery to me (I do 
not understand it), hwc non intelligo. 

MYSTIC, dj : th 

MYSTICAL, a lj., mysticus (poetical), 
’ MYSTIC, s., *homo mysticus ; *homo 
studio mystico deditus ; * homo mystico 
sensu et studio imbutus. 

MYSTICALLY, mystice (Solin.). 

MYSTICISM, * sensus mysticus; *stu- 
dium mysticum (Fichst.). 

MYSTIFICATION, fraus importuna or 
jocosa ; ludificatio callida; astute et do- 
lose factum. 

MYSTIFY, aliquem fallere (general 
term): alicui imponere (to impose on 
him) : jocosa or ludicra fraude decipere 
aliquem : callide, or jocose ludere, or 
deludere aliquem ; joculariter imponere 
alicui. 

MYTH, fabula. 

MYTHIC, mythicus, or, in pure Latin, 
fabularis (that belongs to fable or myth ; 
mythicus, in Plin., 7, 53, 54; fabularis, 
in Suet., Tib., 70): fabulosus (belonging 
to myth or fable; e. g., gods). A mythic 
dress, *fabularum integumenta: the ob- 
scurity of the mythic period, * fabulosi tem- 
poris caligo: the history of the mythic pe- 
riod, historia fabularis (Suet., Tib., 70). 

MYTHOLOGICAL, mythicus: ad fab- 
ulas de diis deabusque pertinens, spec- 
tans; fabulosus. 

MYTHOLOGY, *mythologia (gram- 
matical): fabule de diis deabusque; also 
simply fabule; fabule ficte; (as a sci- 
ence) historia fabularis (Suet., T%b., 70). 


N. 


Nin Vid. Catcu. 

NACKER, concha _margaritarum 
(Plin.) ; * mytilus margaritifera (Linn.). 

NADIR, * nadir (technical term). 

NAG, equulus; equuleus (Cic.) ; man- 
nulus (Plin, rey 

NAIL, s. || On the finger or toes, 
unguis. Long nails, ungues eminentes 
(Ov., A. A., 1,519; et nihil emineant un- 
gues; 1. €., one ought not to have long 
nails) : dirty nails, ungues sordidi (loc. 
cit., et a faa sordibus ungues): to pare 





NAME 


the nails, ungues recidere, or resecare, or 
subsecare : to bite the nails, ungues rode- 
re (Hor., Sat., 1, 10, 71): to move not a 
nail’s breadth, aliquo loco non unguem 
latum excedere: to swerve not a nail’s 
breadth from any thing, transversum un- 
guem ab aliqua re non recedere. || A 
small spike or stud, clavus. <A large 
nail for fastening beams, clavus trabalis : 
shoe nails, clavi caligares: to drive a nail, 
clavum figere or defigere in aliqua re ; 
clavum adigere in aliquid: you have hit 
the right nail on the head, rem acu teti- 
gisti (Plaut., Rud., 5, 2, 19): to be a nail 
in one’s coffin, causam mortis esse. || A 
measure of length, * digiti duo cum 
quadrante. 

NAIL, »., clavis affigere aliquid: clavis 
firmare or munire aliquid; to any thing, 
alicui rei or ad aliquid; clavis configere 
aliquid aliqua re (to fasten any thing with 
nails). 

NAILER, * clavorum faber. 

NAIVE, simplex; lepidus (with natural 
grace or drollery). 

NAIVELY, sine arte; aperte. 

NAIVETPY’, simplicitas: lepos (xatural 
erace). 

NAKED, nudus (like yupvds, uncovered 
and unprotected): apertus (without cover- 
ing ; opposed to tectus: post-Augustan, 
inopertus): non tectus (post-Augustan, 
intectus). Half naked, seminudus: a na- 
ked sword, ensis nudus., 

NAKEDNESS, circumlocution by adjec- 
tive under NAKED; for nuditas is found 
but once (Quint., 10, 2, 23), and is a doubt- 
ful reading. 

NAME, s. || Any appellation, no- 
men (properly, an audible mark of dis- 
tinction ; hence a name of a person or 
thing, to distinguish from others of the 
same kind ; a proper name, especially the 
name of a family or race): vocabulum (so 
far as it serves to denote an object or rela- 
tion of it; hence, in grammar, nomen ap- 
pellativum) : cognomen (a family name ; 
also = the later agnomen). Names of 
towns, oppidorum vocabula: a proper 
name, proprium vocabulum: ?f the thing 
have not its own name and term, si res su- 
um nomen et proprium vocabulum non 
habet (Cic., De Or., 3, 40, in.) : non idem 
oppidum et Roma, quum oppidum 
sit vocabulum (i. e., nomen appellati- 
vum), Roma nomen (i. e., nomen pro- 
prium) (Varr., L. L., 10, 2, § 20): to call 
any thing by its name, aliquid nomine sig- 
nare, notare, or vocare: to give a name to 
a thing, alicui rei nomen or vocabulum 
imponere ; alicui rei nomen invenire : to 
give a name to any one, alicui nomen po- 
nere or imponere, dare or indere: to give 
to a thing or person a name from a thing 
or place, denominare aliquem or aliquid 
aor ab, &c.: to give to a thing the name 
of a deity, aliquid dei nomine nuncupare : 
to call a thing after any body's name, aii- 
quid ab nomine alicujus appellare (fol- 
lowed by the name in the accusative ; e. g., 
Liv., 1, 1, extr., AZneas ab nomine uxoris 
Lavinium appellat) : to take, adopt, or as- 
sume the name of any ove, nomen alicujus 
sumere : to call any thing by a mild name, 
aliquid molli nomine appellare: to call 
any body by a name, aliquem nominare ; 
aliquem nomine or nominatim appellare 
({oy> but not appellare aliquem alone) : 
to call to or upon any body by name, ali- 
quem nomine vocare, or (lowdly) clama- 
re: to call a thing by its right name, rem 
suo nomine appellare : to call up by name, 
aliquem nominatim evocare; aliquos per 
nomina quotidie citare : to receive a name, 
nomen accipere (with a genitive of the 
name received): to derive a name from a 
person or thing, nomen trahere ab aliquo 
or ab aliqué re; cognomen or appellatio- 
nem ex re trahere ; ex re nomen capere 
or invenire (invenire, accidentally) ; indi- 
tur alicui nomen ab aliqua re (a person 
takes a name from any thing): to geta 
name on account of any thing, propter al- 
iquid nomen reperire (accidentally) : to 
have a name from, &c., denominatum esse 
or nomen habére a re; nomen tenére ab 
aliquo (poetical); nomen or cognomen 
adeptum esse ab aliqué re or ab aliquo 
(poetical) ; nomen traxisse ab aliqua re : 





NAME 


to bear the name of any body, alicajus he 
men ferre: to have a false name, talsum 
nomen possidére : to have no name, nom- 
ine vacare: I bear the name of, est mihi 
nomen (usually followed by the name in the 
dative or nominative, more rarely in the gen- 
itive); e. g., I bear the name of Caius, est 
mihi nomen Caio, Caius, or Caii: 
Save him the name of, ei inditum nomen 
(with a dative of the name): ei dixere no- 
men (with an accusative of the name): by 
name, nomine (with a nominative or abla- 
tive, rarely a genitive, of the name): alicui 
est (erat) nomen (with a dative, &c., of 
the name; vid. above); e. g., a guest, by 
name Camelus, quidam hospes, nomine 
Camelo or Cameli, or cui erat nomen Ca- 
melo (or Camelus, more rarely Cameli) : 
a certain man, Cassius by name, quidam 
Cassius quoque nomine: under a strange 
name, sub aueno nomine e. g., libellum 
edere, Suet., Oct., 55): to borrow money in 
the name (i.e., on the credit) of any one, 
alicujus fide pecuniam mutuam sumere: 
in the name of (i. e., by commission from) 
any one, alicujus verbis: alicujus nomine 
(in alicujus verbis the words are put in the 
mouth of him who is to convey them: inal- 
icujus nomine the person commissioned to 
act for another chooses his own words). 
Jn. alicujus verbis et alicujus nomine : 
he sent a slave to the king to tell him this 
in his name, servum misit ad regem, qui 
ei nunciaret suis verbis: to accuse any 
one in his own name (on his own authori- 
ty), aliquem suo nomine accusare: to en- 
treat a person in the name of another, ali- 
quem alicujus nomine rogare : in the name 
of the state, publice (opposed to privatim) : 
in the name of God, cum Deo (with God), 
quod bene vertat (may tt turn out well) : 
in name (i. e., in appearance), verbo tenus; 
verbo ([g> not nomine): in name, not in 
reality, verbo, non re or revera: under the 
name of a thing, nomine alicujus rei (also 
=under the pretext of): sub titulo alicu- 
jus rei, specie alicujus rei (under the pre- 
text; [° preetextu is not classical) : bear- 
ing many names, multa or complura nom- 
ina habens ({&>> multi nominis és not clas. 
sical). ||Reputation, fame, fama (gen- 
eral term): nomen (in respect of celebrity) : 
existimatio (opinion which others have of 
us, especially good opinion): to have a 
great name, Magnum nomen o7 magnam 
famam habére: to acquire a name, no- 
men consequi; famam colligere : to seek 
a@ name, fam servire: to make a name 
Sor one's self by any thing, per aliquid no- 
men assequi: a good name, bona fama; 
bona existimatio; laus: to hurt one’s good 
name, alicujus existimationem offendere 
or (more strongly) violare; de alicujus fa- 
ma detrahere: to have a good name, bene 
audire (opposed to male audire). ||Na 
tion, people, nomen (vid. Herz., Sall., 
Cat., 52, 22, and Cas., B. G., 2, 28; Bremi, 
Nep., Hann., 7, 3): gens ac nomen: to be 
an enemy of the Roman name (i. e., of ev- 
ery thing which ts called Roman), nomini 
Romano inimicum or infestum esse. 
NAME, v. ‘|| To give a name to, 
nominare aliquid; nomen alicui dare, in- 
dere, ponere, imponere (to impose, assign): 
nomen invenire alicui rei (to invent) : nom- 
ine or appellatione notare aliquid (to make 
known or designate) : to name things aright, 
res suis certis ac propriis vocabulis nom- 
inare (to call them by the names which they 
already have): res notare propriis appel- 
lationibus (to give them suitable names): 
to name a thing anew, res nominibus no- 
tare novis: every mishap which we are ac- 
customed to name a calamitas, omnis 
casus, in quo nomen poni solet calamitas : 
to name after a thing or a place, denomi- 
nare a re or aloco; after any one, ab ali- 
cujus nomine appellare : to be named after 
any thing, a re (or ab aliquo) nomen, ex 
re cognomen or appellationem trahere ; 
ex re nomen capere, reperire, invenire ; 
a re denominatum esse or nomen habére: 
to be named after any one, ab aliquo nomen 
tenére (poetical): to be named, nominor 
(with name in nominative): nomen habeo 
(with name in genitive): nomen mihi est 
(with name in nominative or dative, rarely 
in the genitive): vocor, appellor (J am 
named with name in nominative): to be 


NAME 


from any thing, nomen a re ha- 
or traxisse, or invenisse. 
To call or mention by name, nom- 
(to call a thing by us own ape 


3. dicere 
with an adjective): nomen alicui dare, or 
indere, or imponere (to give a name t0): 
te name each thing by its own name, suo 
quamque rem nomine appellare: I need 
not name any one, neminem necesse est 
nominare : without naming an authority, 
sublato or demto auctore: without nam- 
ing, sine nomine: to mame a person or 
thing so and so, aliquem or aliquid voca- 
Ye, appellare (with an accusative of the 
predicate): aliquid dicere (with an accu- 


more rarely, a genitive of the name [vid. 
Name]. Named, nomine (with an abla- 
b er inative of the 4 








tive, g , or 
or alicui est nomen (of. name, 
if the real name of any one follow): qui 
(qu, quod) dicitur or vocatur (with a 
nominative of the predicate): quem vocant 
tath ais ectasesion af ths orodicaies of per- 
sons or things, if a single predicate follow 
it = so called ; which ita dictus 
in). || To nominate, 
Siz, appoint, constituere. To name a 
period or day, diem constituere, prestitu- 
ere (to agree upon in common): diem, di- 
cere, condicere, aiso simply condicere (to 
name a term for deciding @ suit at law): 
to name a place (e. g., for an interview), lo- 
cum dicere, locum co! io statuere. 
NAMELESS. Prop. || Without a 


con- 
[> not anonymus). To be name- 
less, vacare nomine (to no name). 
Fic. || Unknown, ignobilis (ignoble): 
obscurus (of obscure origin); e. g., Lace- 
dxzmonius quidam, cujus ne nomen qui- 
dem proditum est. || Unspeakable, in- 
gens, immensus immense) : infinitus 
(infinite, endless) : incredibilis (incredible). 

NAMELY. || As @ particle of ex- 
planation, forsthe filling up ofa 
foregoing general idea. In this case 
tt is usually not but the word 
following stands im apposition ; e. g., if 
you would root out avarice, its parent must 
be rooted out, namely, luxury, avaritiam si 
tollere vultis, mater ejus est tollenda, Inx- 


uries (vid. Ramsh., § 95,4). Sometimes it 
is expressed by is est or qui est; as, that 
most moving , the natural, 


* maxime illa movens eloquentia, que est 
naturalis, or eaest. For greater 
emphasis, we may use dico or inquam (where 
the context allows the frst person of the 
verb); e. g., the earlier orators, % 
Crassus and Antonius, superiores orato- 
res, Crassum dico et Antonium: for the 
rest, namely, ourselves, eat birds, nam cet- 
era turba, nos, inquam, ccenamus aves 
(vid. Ramsh., § 95, 4). In subjoining a 
special idea as an explanation to a general 
one, we find et or que (affized); e. g., at 
certain times, namely, when duties or urg- 
ent circumstances require it, it mill often 
happen that, &c., temporibus quibusdam, 
et aut officiis debitis aut rerum necessita- 
tibus, spe eveniet, ut, &c. (Cic., De Fin., 
1, 10,33). The disease, namely, the plague, 
morbus pestilentiaque (Liz., 41, 21, 11; 
vid. Ramsh., § 188, 2; Drakenb., Liv., 6, 
16, 8). [ [> In this sense we rarely find 
scilicet and videlicet; never nempe or 
nimirum.) || For subjoining a whole 
proposition, which serves as an explana- 
tion or confirmation of the preceding, nam, 
enim, etenim [vid. For], quidem (in or- 
der to bring out more prominently a word 
going before, especially the pronouns) : ni- 
mirnm (stronger than the foregoing = ev- 
ident!y, as is well known, &c.); [Se but 





NAERR 


we can never so use nempe, scilicet, and 
videlicet: nempe =“ surely, forsooth,” 
is sarcastic or ironical; vid. Zumpt, § 278. 

NAMESAKE, eodem nomine (general 
term, but especially of the same sur- or fam- 
ily name, Cic., Verr., 4, 46, 103): eodem 
cognomine, or (poetical and post-August- 
@n) cognominis, adjective (of the same fam- 
ily name or title): cognominatus (synony- 
mous ; e. g., cognominata verba, Cic.). 

NAP, s., somnus brevis. To take a short 
nap, brevissimo uti somno (Sen. Ep., 83, 
6) ; exiguum dormire (Plin.); leviter dor- 
mire (Sen. Ep.): to take a nap after din- 
ner, meridiari ( [p> with later writers, 

meridiare) : meridie conquiescere (to 

be accustomed to take a nap after dinner): 
to take a short nap after dinner, post cibum 
meridianum paullum conquiescere (Suet., 
Oct., 78, in.). 

NAP, v., facilem capere somnum. Vid. 
the substantive. 


NAPE, cervix. 

NAPKIN, mantéle or mantile (a linen 
cloth, which served sometimes as towel or 
table-cloth, as well as napkin; for, as the 
stipe Wee ce eng thd weet oxtt gf 

i ers during and after- 
sacdch aaah the hands: the mantele was 
furnished by the host): mappa (the proper 
napkin, shorter than the mantele ; this was 
cai tig! ion Attulerat mappam 
nemo, dum furta timentur; Mantile e 
mensa surripit Hermogenes, Mart.): a 
twisted napkin, obtorta mappa. 

NARCISSUS, narcissus (Plin.). 

NARCOTIC, somnifer (Plin., Ov.) ; 
somnificus (Plin.). 

NARD, nardus, -i, f. (Plin.), or nardum, 
-i,n. [= The ancients applied this name 
to several odoriferous plants of different 
kinds ; as, the Gallic or Celtic (Valeriana 
Celtica, Linn.); the Cretan (Valeriana 
Italica, Lam.); the Arabian (probably An- 
dropogon Schcenanthus, Linn.) ; the Ital- 
ian, our lavender (Lavendulaspica, Linn.); 
and especially the Indian nard, nardus In- 
dica, or spica. nardi, from which the pre- 
cious nard-oil was prepared: this last is 
Valeriana Jatamansi, according to Jones, 
Asiatic Researches, vols. ii. and iv. Vid. 
especially, Plin., 12, 12, 26]: of nard, nar- 
dinus (Plin.): nard-oil, nardinum (Plin.): 
nard unguent, unguentum nardinum 
(Plin.) ; nardus (Hor.). 

NARRATE, narrare, referre, aliquid. 
To narrate in order or at length, enarrare, 
denarrare aliquid: to narrate minutely or 
Circumstantially, pluribus verbis aliquid 
exponere; (pluribus) versequi aliquid ; 
plura persequi de aliqua 1e. Vid. ReLare. 

NARRATION, 2? narratio; relatio (e. g., 

NARRATIVE, § in chronicles, &c., 
post-Augustan) ; rei geste expositio. To 
ive a narrative, narrare alicui aliquid or 
de aliqué re; exponere, explicare (to give 
a full narrative): enarrare (to give a full 
and orderly narrative) : also, pluribus ver- 
bis exponere ; rem ordine enarrare; cunc- 
ta, ut sunt acta, exponere; enarrare ali- 
cui rem, quo pacto se habeat. 

RRATOR, narrator; auctor; expli- 
ceator rerum 


gestarum. 

NARROW, adj., (not wide ; 
opposed to latus) : artus (more correct than 
arctus, confined, limited ; to lax- 
us) : contractus ( more cognate 
with angustus than with artus ; hence, JN. 
contractus et angustus; e.g-, Nilus): per- 
angustus (very narrow). Narrow meaning 
of a word, * angustior vocis notio: to make 
narrow, angustum reddere; angustare ; 

; contrahere : to become narrow, 
in artius coire : the limits of the world are 
too narrow for him, orbis terrarum eum 
non capit (after Curt., 7, 8, 12): @ narrow 
road, angustum iter: a narrow entrance, 
artior introitus: @ narrow escape, mostly 
expressed by vix, egre: I had a very nar- 
row escape of being, nihil egrius factum 
est, multo labore meo, quam ut, &c. (Cic.): 
or by propius nihil est factum, quam ut, 
&c. (e. g., occideretur, Cic.) : or non mul- 
tum or paullum (not parum) abfuit, quin: 
@ narrow mind, angustus animus (Cic.): 
narrow-minded, tenuis animi; angusti an- 
imi et parvi; pusilli animi et contracti: 
he is narrow-minded, ejus ani invidie 
angustiis continetur. 








NATI 


NARROW, t., cozrtare; inangustumad 
ducere ; contrahere or concludere (Cic.) 
NARROWLY. |] Contractedly; ar 
te; anguste. |j Closely, carefully, stu 
diose ; summo studio. To examine a 
ing narrowly, intentis oculis aliquid in- 
éri; intuéri aliquid acri et attento ani- 
mo; aliquid studiose intuéri (Cic.). 
NARROWNESS, angustum ; angus- 


NARWHAL, * monodon, * monoceros 
(Linn.). 

NASAL, quod ad nasum or nares per- 
tinet ; or by the genitive of nasus or nares. 

NASCENT, nassens (at its birth; op- 
posed to jam adultus, Cic., Brut., 7, 27): 


NASTY. 

NATAL, natalis ; natalicius. 

NATION, gens (¢oXov, the most 
hensive term) : natio (@6vos, a people of the 
gens): populus (dios, the inhabitants of 
a place, considered with regard to their so. 
cial and political relations). [3° A civ- 
ilized natio sometimes fogms part of @ nat- 
ural gens PP sipesceren gens, = i 
forms part of apopulus. {=~ Gens and 
natio are often used promiscuously by Ro- 
man writers: we find, also, JN. gentes na- 
tionesque ; populi nationesque; populi 
et gentes. [=> In the historical style we 
often find nomen for gens or populus; i, 
e., bomen Romanum, Latinum. Gens is 
rarely combined with nomen. A foreign 
nation, populus externus ; gens, natio, ex- 
tera (Cic.): an ancient nation, gens anti- 
qua: @ great, powerful nation, populus 
magnus, opulentus, potens: a warlike na- 
tion, gens bellicosa, fera, fortis; populus 
fortis : a free nation, populus invictus, li- 
be 


T. 

NATIONAL, gentis proprius (peculiar 
to a nation, Tac., Germ., 10, 3): domesti- 
cus (opposed to externus, adventicius; e. g., 
M08) : popularis (of the mass; e. 2, 
Cic., De Orat., 1, 23, 108: sensus popula- 
Tis, of the great mass ; not= national tal- 
ent: carmen populare, common, among 
the people). It is national, est gentis pro- 
prium (peculiar to this people): gentis est 
insi characteristic of this people, Tac., 
Germ., 38, 2: both with an infinitive) : na- 
tional character, * ingenium alicujus natio- 
nis proprium ; civitatis, populi alicujus, 
mores : national guard, cives evocati, qui 
excabias in urbe militum vice agunt (after 
Suet., Galb., 10): national hatred, odium 
gentile: national debt, ~ es alienum pub- 
lice apud cives contractum: satignai tal- 
ent, *ingenium alicujus gentis or alicujus 
populi proprium ( [>> not sensus popu- 
laris ; vid. above): national custom, mos 
alicujus gentis proprius (peculiar to a na- 
tion ; after Tac., Germ., 10, 3); mos do- 
mesticus (a native, domestic custom): it 
is a national custom, est gentis pruprium 
(with an infinitive): national pride, * nimia 
domesticorum admiratio: to possess na- 
tional pride, * pre sua gente alias contem- 
nere: @ national temple, templum, quo 
omnes alicujus gentis nationes conveni- 
unt: national dress, mos vestis proprius 
gentis (mos vestis, Justin, 1, 2,3): mnation- 
al assembly, * conventus, quo omnes civi- 
tates legatos mittunt ( [>= comitia—an 
assembly for an election): it is a national 
trait to, &c., est gentis proprium (with an 
infinitive, Tac., Germ., 10, 3). 

NATIONALITY, mores populi or civi- 
tatis (of the people): mores domestici (na- 
tive) [ not sensus popularis}. The 
nationa of the Greeks, mores Greco- 
rum : toretatn nationality, * mores suos et 
instituta servare : the greater number lose 
their nationality with other people, multitu- 
do As populi unius corpus coalescit (Liv. 
1, &. 

NATIONALIZE, civitate donare aliquid 
(e. g.. orationem, Quint.) : aliquid ad civ- 
ium cognitionem transferre (e. g., ideas, 


Cic.). 
NATIVE, indigena; vernaculus (e. g., 
legio vernacula, Czs.; vocabula vernacu- 
la, Varr.): nativus. The natives, indige- 
nz ; in ea terra nati (Cic.): one’s native 
land, patria (Cic.); terra pee (Virg.); 
solum patrium, natale. Also, ree 
B) 
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cution, solum in quo quis ortus et procre- 
atus est (Cic., Legg., 2, 2,4). Vid., also, 
NaTuRAL, INNATE. 

NATIVITY. || Birth, ortus: the place 
of one’s nativity, locus quo (urbs in qua) 
aliquis genitus est; urbs patria [vid. 
Brat]. || Position of the heavens 
at the moment of one’s birth, thema, 
-atis, x. (Géua, rd), or pure Latin, positus 
siderum et spatia (Suet., Oct., 94, exer. ; 
Ruhnk., Tac., Ann., 6, 21, 3): sidus nata- 
licium (the constellation under which any 
one is born, Cic., De Divin., 2, 43, 91): 
genitura: nascentia (the hour of birth, 
Suet., Oct., 94, extr.; Cal., 57; Ammian., 
29,1: nascentia, * Vitr., 9, 6, 2 [9, 7, 6]): 
to cast a nativity, animadvertere et notare 
sidera natalicia; fata per genituras inter- 
pretari (as the business of astrologers, ac- 
cording to Ammian., loc. cit.): from the 
context, also positus siderum et spatia di- 
metiri: to cast a nativity for any one, pre- 
dicere et notare vitam alicujus ex natali 
die (after Cic., De Div., 2, 42, init.) : to ask 
any body to cast one’s nativity, aliquem 
consulere de genitura, or, from the context, 
consulere aliquem only (vid. Suet., Cal., 
57; Oct., 94, extr.): one who casts nativi- 
ties, genethliacus (yeveO\cad6yus, Gell., 14, 
1); or, pure Latin, natalium peritus (Sen., 
IV. Q., 2, 32, 7): fatorum per genituras in- 
terpres (Ammian., 29, 1): Chaldawus cr 
mathematicus: a casting of nativities, 
predictio et notatio vita? cujusque ex na- 
tali die (as aa act): natalicia predicta, 
-orum, 7. (as a thing ; both Cic., De Div., 
2, 42, 88, sq.): genethlialogia (yevefAtado- 

ia, as a@ science, Vitr., 9, 6, 2, or 9, 7, 6). 
Ihe festival of the Nativity, Chris- 
ti natalitia. 

NATURAL, naturalis (in almost all the 
senses of the English word ; opposed to ar- 
tificiosus, and also opposed to arcessitus 
or quesitus ; opposed to fucatus; and op- 
posed to adoptatus): ab ipsd natura factus, 
effectus, or profectus (proceeding from na- 
ture itsélf ; opposed to artificiosus) : nati- 
vus (so constituted by nature ; opposed to 
artificiosus ; opposed to quepsitus): natu- 
raliter innatus or insitus, innatus atque 
insitus (innate; of properties; opposed to 
arcessitus, queesitus): proprius et natu- 
ralis (peculiar to nature); to any one, ali- 
cujus: vivus (living, as if alive; e. g., ca- 
lor; then=not made, &c., by art; e. g., 
water ; opposed to spring water: a hedge; 
opposed to maceries, a wall): simplex, 
sincerus (simple, without addition; also= 
inartificial, upright ; of persons ; opposed 
to fucatus): verus (true; opposed to simu- 
latus ; of speech, &c.). JN. sincerus atque 
verus (opposed to fucatus et simulatus): a 
natural right, nature jus aliquid (Cic., 
Legg., 1, 14, 40; different from jus natu- 
rale= natural right ; i. e., the whole com- 
pass of all natural rights ; opposed to jus 
civile ; vid. Cic., Sext., 42, 91): a natural 
impulse, naturalis cupiditas or appetitus: 
natural understanding, nature habitus 
bonus (opposed to doctrina, after Cic., 
Arch., 7, 15, but not natura sine doctri- 
nd): natura mentis (natural quality of 
the understanding, Quint., 10, 2, 5): pru- 
dentia communis (common prudence, Cic., 
Fin., 4, 7, extr.) : natural aptitude, facul- 
tas a natura profecta: to have a natural 
inclination to any thing, a natura procli- 
vem esse ad aliquid: a thing is natural 
to any one, aliquid alicui naturaliter inna- 
tum or natura insitum est; aliquid pro- 
prium et naturale alicujus est: tt is nat- 
ural to us, that, &c., naturaé nobis hoc da- 
tum est, ut, &c.: a natural reason, cause, 
causa, ratio, naturalis, or ab ipsa rerum 
natura profecta: whatever takes place must 
have some natural cause, quidquid oritur 
causam habeat a natura necesse est: @ 
natural son, filius naturalis (opposed to fili- 
us adoptatus) : filius non legitimus, filius 

llice ortus, filius nothus (not born in 

wful wedlock. {G Filius naturalis oc- 
curs in this sense first in the Pandects) : a 
natural father, pater naturalis (opposed to 
pater adoptator): pater non justus or 
non legitimus (of a child not born in law- 
ful wedlock ; opposed to pater justus, le- 
gitimus): a natural death, mors naturalis 
(opposed to arcessita or violenta): natural 
religion, Pay dei vel potius innata cog- 
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nitio (vid. Cic., N. D., 1, 17, 44): to be a 
natural consequence of any thing, ex ipsa 
rei natura sequi: this is a natural conse- 
quence, hoc aliter fieri non potest: it is 
natural, necesse est (necessary): par est 
(fitting, agreeable to order): this is quite 
natural, hoc non mirandum est; hoc ex 
nature legibus fit: to speak in a natural 
manner, loqui ut natura fert: to represent 
any thing in a natural manner, ad verum 
exprimere aliquid ; alicujus rei imagi- 
nem exprimere, que veluti in rem pre- 
sentem perducere audientes videatur (aft- 
er Quint., 4, 2, 123): quite natural! min- 
ime mirum id quidem! a collector of nat- 
ural specimens, * qui rerum naturalium ex- 
empla undique conquirit: natural parts 
or talents, natura, nature habitus (the nat- 
ural constitution of a mind): ingenium 
(mental abilities, natural endowments). 
JN. natura atque ingenium; indoles (nat- 
ural parts or talents, in a moral point of 
view, and so far as they are capable of 
improvement): natures dotes or munera 
(gifts or endowments of nature): nature 
instrumenta, -orum, n. (means furnished 
by nature; all the expressions opposed to 
literee, disciplina) : good natural parts or 
talents, nature bonitas; naturale quod- 
dam bonum ; ingenii bonitas: (more 
strongly), excellens ingenii bonitas; natu- 
ra admirabilis ; natura eximia et illus- 
tris: to have or possess (good) natural 
parts or talents, ingenio valére ; bona in- 
dole prasditum esse; nature muneribus 
ornatum esse: (more strongly), prwestan- 
tissimo ingenio preditum esse; excellen- 
tis ingenii magnitudine ornatum esse: to 
have a natural talent for any thing, alicu- 
jus rei gerende a natura adjumenta ha- 
bére: a natural appearance, quod in re- 
rum natura fit; ostentum; prodigium ; 
portentum: a@ natural fault or defect, viti- 
um nature or anatura profectum ; dam- 
num nature (as Liv., 7,4, damnum natu- 
re alere et fovére, to cherish a natural 
defect): natural history, historia naturalis 
or nature (with the ancients of wider sig- 
nification than with us): a natural philos- 
opher, physicus (puotkds, as an explorer 
of nature): Empedocles was a celebraed 
natural philosopher, Empedocles in natu- 
ralis philosophie studio floruit (Gell.; 17, 
21): natural philosophy, physica, -orum, 
n. (pvatka); or, pure Latin, philosophia 
naturalis (the latter, Gell., 17, 21): a nat- 
ural production, quod terra gignit or parit; 
quod gignitur in or e terra: the natural 
beauty of a country, amcenitas : a natural 
State, status naturw: natural impulse, na- 


tura. 
NATURAL, s._ Vid. Ipror. 
NATURALISM. || (Philosophical, 


*ratio eorum, qui naturam deum faciunt 
or qui mundum deum censent; *ratio 
eorum, qui omnem vim divinam in natu- 
rA sitam esse censent. || (Theological) 
rationalism, * precepta eorum, qui so- 
lam rationem in rebus divinis ducem esse 
sequendam dicunt; * naturalismus (¢ech- 
nical term). 

NATURALIST. || (Philosophical, 
*qui mundum deum censet; * qui natu- 
ram deum facit; qui omne, quod infini- 
tum est, deum esse vult; * qui vim quan- 
dam eamque animalem, qué omnia re- 
gantur, statuit; * quiomnem rem divinam 
in natura sitam esse censet. || (7 heo- 
pea teed) * qui solam rationem in rebus 
divinis ducem esse sequendam dicit ; 
*naturalista (technical term). 

NATURALIZE. || Prop., * ascribere 
aliquem numero indigenarum ; * jura in- 
digenw alicui deferre or concedere ; or, in 
the ancient sense, donare aliquem civitate 
(Cic., Cas.) ; civitatem alicui dare, imper- 
tire (Cic.); civem aliquem facere (Nep.). 
|| Frae., civitatem donare (Quint.): to nat- 
uralize a word, verbo civitatem dare (Suet., 
Gramm., 22); hoc verbum Latino sermo- 
ne satis tritum est (Cic., Div., 2, 4, 11, is 
naturalized). 

NATURALLY. || Founded in na- 
ture, according to nature, naturali- 
ter; natura; secundum naturam; natu- 
re convenienter (Cic.). || Without art, 
simpliciter; sine arte; sine studio ; faci- 
lex naturali or nativa ratione (after Cic.). 
||4ccording to one’s natural char- 
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acter, with natural ease; e.g., he does 
every thing naturally, a natura ad omnia 
factus videtur; omnia facile, promte, ex- 
pedite agit; nulla in re laborat. || Ac- 
cording to the truth of nature, like 
nature, ad veritatem, vere (e. g., aliquid 
effingere, exprimere, imitari). || Neces- 
sarily, necessario; or with necesse est, 
res aliter fieri non potest; qui aliter fieri 
potuit? || According to the course 
of nature, by circumlocution ; e. g., this 


-happens naturally, sic natura fert; hoc 


plane respondit ordini, legibus, nature 
(after Cic.) ; opposed to hoc fit preter na- 
turam, contra leges nature, contra con- 
suetum ordinem nature ; hoc monstri si- 
mile est (after Cic.). || In concessions 
(with irony), minime mirum id quidem. 
NATURE. || System according to 
whicn things exist, natura (answering 
to the Englisi word in all its senses): in- 
doles (nats! peculiarity) : natura rerum, 
munévs (the universe, world) : agri, cam- 
pi, rus (the fields, &c.; opposed to town, 
art; [> in this sense not natura): by 
nature, natura; naturaliter: proper or 
cultar to nature, naturalis ; proprius et nat 
uralis : according to the nature of any 
body, alicui innatus or insitus: fortified by 
nature, natura or naturaliter munitus: ac- 
cording to nature, secundum naturam (op- 
posed to contra naturam) : nature conve- 
nienter (e. g., vivere): the nature of a 
thing, natura or ratio rei: such is the na- 
ture of the thing, ita fert natura rei: the 
nature of men, hominis natura: to become 
a second nature, ex consuetudine in natu- 
ram vertere ; jam nature vim obtinére: 
to put of one’s nature, versare suam natu- 
ram: nature assisted itself (in a discase), 
morbus sua sponte decessit: to live in a 
state of nature (without laws), libere or sine 
legibus vivere: to remain true to nature, 
nihil a statu nature recedere : it is all na- 
ture with him, nihil arti debet: to paint or 
draw from nature, ex rebus veris exem- 
pla sumere (of painters or wrtiers): ad 
exemplum animale pingere aliquid (to 
paint any thing after a living model): an- 
wmate and inanimate nature, animalia in- 
auimaliaque (nom, plural): a thing re- 
quired by nature, res quam natura deside- 
rat; res necessaria : an investigator of na- 
ture, physicus (gvoikés) ; or, pure Latin, 
speculator venatorque nature (Cic., N. 
D., 1, 30, 83): inquisitor rerum natura 
(Sen., NV. Q., 6, 13, 2): investigator earum 
rerum, que a natura involute videntur 
(Cic., Univ., 1, init.) : an investigation of 
nature, investigatio rertim nature (after 
Cic., Fin., 5, 4,10): a gift of nature, do- 
num or munus nature (general term): 
conformable to nature, nature conveniens 
or congruens: nature or ad naturam ac- 
commodatus (opposed to nuture or & na- 
tura alienus) : to be conformable to nature, 
nature convenire; secundum naturam 
esse: conformably to nature, secundum 
naturam (oppaesed to contra naturam; e. 
g., Vivere) : a law of nature, lex nature or 
naturalis (general term), ratio profecta a 
rerum natura: it is @ law of nature, hoc 
natura prescribit; est (autem) a natura 
comparatum ut (subjunctive): to act con- 
trary to nature, contra legem nature face- 
re: right of nature, naturw jus (a single 
right): jus naturale (compass of all the 
rights of nature; opposed to jus civile): 
the kingdom of nature ; i. e., the whale vis- 
ible world, rerum natura; mundus: 4 
state of nature, status nature: an impulse 
of nature, natura: contrary to nature, na- 
ture or a natura alienus: in @ manner 
contrary to nature, contra naturam : a call 
of nature, desiderium naturale corporis ; 
naturw necessitas: to comply with a call 
of nature, necessitati parére. || Natural 
quality, natura, indoles, ingenium (es- 
sential, proper quality): constitutio (zm- 
parted by forming, training, or education) : 
affectio (the state or condition of a thing, es- 
pecially in relation to another ; e. g., of the 
soul to external objects) : habitus (the interr: 
al or external state or condition of a thing): 
peculiar nature, proprietas: good-nature, 
bonitas : il-nature, asperitas (roughness) : 
nature of the soil, soli natura, or ingenium: 
nature of the body, corporis aftectio, con- 
stitutio: nature of the weather, mind, utfea 


res ac tempus se eee of like 
: of a different nature, diversus ‘>. 


om 1, 4; Quint., 1, 10, «gh | of the 
these expressions aparto 
whole nature: to ering A whole, join 
indoles animi ingeniique (Ziv., 10, 17); 
natura et mores ; mores ; inge- 
nium ac mores; vita moresque ; mos et 
natura (e. g., of @ people, gentis): goodness 
of nature, bonitas: a gentle, affable 
nature, comitas; humanitas; ingenium 
lene, liberale: @ "harsh, inexorable nature, 


rarer of a mild nature, mitis ingenio. 
NATURED. Good-natured, bona 
a preeditus ; benignus ; co- 
: ill-natured, malignus; morosus. 
NAUGHT, 


NAUGHTY. }via. Ban. 
NAULAGE, naulum (Juv.). 


NAUSEA, nausea (Cic.): to suffer from 
susci- 
pere (?d.): nausea aliquem torquet (Sen.). 

NAUSEATE. |j Prop., nauseare (Cic.). 
|| Fre., fastidire, (Suet.); nauseare (Phedr.); 
alicui fastidium alicujus reicreatur; aliquis 
sentit alicujus rei fastidium (after "Plin. ); 


me capit alicujus rei tedium (Liz) ; ve- 
i i aliquid in tedium (Plin.). 
NAUSEOUS. ll Pror., qui nauseam 


facit. || Fic., fi ; fastidium cre- 
ans; qui fastidio est; qui ‘fastidium affert 
or movet. 

NAUTICAL, nauticus. 

NAVAL, navalis: a naval engagement, 
navalis pugna (Cic.); navale le. prslium 
Meaghan! 8 prelium maritimum (Gell). 

| Of a wheel, modiolus 


eplin. ae Of a church, um me- 
jum (Vitr.): in the Latin oPeke Middle 
Ages, aiso navis. 

NAVEL, umbilicus (Cels.). 

NAVEW (a sort of turnip), napus 
(Col.) ; * brassica napus (Linn.). 

NAV IGABLE, navigabilis, navis patiens 
(Zio. ; navigationis patiens, Just.) : the riv- 
er is not navigable, fluvius non perfert na- 
vem (Liv., 10, 2): the Tiber is navig. 
and conveys all kinds of produce to the city, 
Tiberis navium patiens omuesque fruges 
devehit in urbem (Plin. Ep., 5. 6, 12): nav- 
igable for barges, &c., onerariarum navi- 
um capax: the river is not navigable for 
ships of great burden, graves naves fiuvi- 
us non perfert: to endeavor to make a riv- 
er navigable, *id agere, in eo laborare, ut 
fluvius navium fiat patiens, or ut fluvius 
beg cory Te : 

NAVIGA na in loco or 
locum, also fon Ge (to sail, Pil 
through. (2g The simple accusatize with 
navigare, usual only with poets and in 
post-Adugustan prose, occurs in Cic., Fin., 
2, 34, 112, qauum Xerxes maria ambulas- 
set, t, terram nav t). 

NAVIGATION, navigatio; navigiorum 
cursus, or simply cursus (sailing, course) : 
the art or science of navigation, ars nava- 
lis (Plin.); disciplina navalis; rerum nau- 
ticarum scientia (Cic.); rerum nautica- 
rum scientia atque usus (Cas., B. G., 3, 8): 
aa aera navigation, precludere naviga- 


NAVIGATOR, nauta (Cic.); navigator 
(Quint.). 

NAVY, classis ( fleet), res navalis, or 
nautica; res nautice ‘plural; res mari- 
tima (Vell., men, and ak things belonging 
to a fleet). 





NEAR 


NAY, adv. || No, vid. || Not only so, 
by mane preterea; vid. MonEovVER. 
L, (ferrum, &c.), igne excandefa- 


NEAP, humilis ; demissus ; depressus 


(post-Augustan). 
NEAP-TIDE, * estus minor. 
pace adj. || Close, nigh, propin- 
us, comparative propinquior and (usu- 
aly) propior, superlative proximus (zn all 
the senses of the English word): vicinus 
@ place and resemblance ; also, but rarely, 
time): finitimus with a dative, similis 
with @ dative or genitive, non alienus with 
a and an ablative (of resemblance) : a near 
relative, propinqua cognatione conjunc- 
tus: to any one, cum aliquo; genere ali- 
cui propinquus; propinqua cognatione 
alicui junctus or aliquem contingens: a 
very near relatice, proximus cognatione or 
propinquitate ; arta rigs amar con- 
junctus: a near friend, familiaris ; inti- 
mus; quo familiariter or intime utor: a4 
near connection, societas proprior ; neces- 
situdo (between relatives, &c.): 
to be near, prope esse (general term): pro- 
pinquum or vicinum esse (as to piace, 
time, _resemblance) : non longe abesse, in 
propinquo adesse, subesse (as to time and 
place, to be nearer ; propius abesse): ap- 
petere (to draw near ; of time) : to be very 
near, Supra caput esse, in cervicibus esse, 
in capite et in cervicibus esse (of place or 
time, persons or events ; vid. Herz., Sali., 
Cat., 52, 22): imminére, instare (of time) : 
to be near to death, morti vicinum esse ; 
in vite discrimine versari: the moment is 
near in which, &c., prope adest, quum, 
&c.: to lie near, prope, or in propinquum 
jacére, or situm ranlaag prope esse, non lon- 


ge abesse, subesse eee ks facile inve- 
niri posse be easy to be 
Sound ; of arguments, & de): facile intelli- 

easily under- 


gi posse (figuratively, to 
stood): to come near, of tap ag accedere, ap- 
propinquare or ‘ormer properly and 
figuratively ; en only properly) : non 
multum abesse a, &c., simile esse alicujus 


(fguri , of resemblance) ; e. g., prope 
accedere Veritatem; a veritate non 
multum abesse; veri simile esse: to be 


near to any one, non longe abesse ab ali- 
quo (properly): alicui propinquum esse 
genere, propinquaé cognatione aliquem 
contingere (as to relationship) : familiari- 
ter or intime uti aliquo (as a friend): usu 
cum aliquo conjunctissimum esse, magna 
mihi cum aliquo necessitudo est, summa 
me aliquis contingit (gen- 
eral term; of connection, as a college 
friend): I was near =-upon the point of, 
&c., in eo erat ( Ssh ddan 
good), ut, &c., ( rope erat 
or fait, ut, &c. : wean ae i fa ctum est, 
quam ut, &c.; non multum, or non lon- 
ge, or paullum (Ee not parum) abfuit, 
quin SS not ut), &c. (all = litle was 
wanting, it nearly came to pass that, &c.); 
e. g., in eo erat ut urbs caperetur ; prope 
fuit ut dictator ille idem crearetur ; pro- 
pius nihil est factum, quam ut occidere- 
tur; haud multum abfuit, quin intertice- 
barat to draw near (of place), prope ac- 
ere ; TO) e, (propius) acce- 
dere ad  woith pee pees ee gale near 
@ town (of a general at the head of an army), 
exercitum ad urbem (propius) admovére; 
(of time, &c.), prope nea he subesse ; ap- 
co ts ee : the t draws 
near when, rope adest, quum, &c.: 
to draw near to he eightieth year (of one's 
age), prope ad octogesimum annum per- 
venisse : to come near (i.e., resemble), pro- 
pe accedere ad aliquid ; accedere ad si- 
rellitisitncens alicujus rei: NEAREST, prox- 
imus (in all the senses of the English gepielal 
to, a (ab) with an ablative, or by the dati 
ead never post): secundus ab Shane 
(next in order or rank): alicui or speaies 
simillimus (nearest in resemblance) : 
nearest way, proxima via ; brevissima Be 
the nearest towns, proxima oppida: let us 
0 to my house ; it ts the nearest place where 
you can change your clothes, eamus ad me ; 
ibi proximum est ubi vestem mutes: the 
nearest relatire, proximus cognatione, pro- 
pin . OF genere; arta propinquitate 
conjunctus ; proxima cognatione aliquem 
contingens or cum aliquo conjunctus : near 
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connections (i. e., friends and relatives): 
proximi (vid. commentators on Cic.ad Div., 
12, 27, in., and on Sall., Cat., 14, 2). || Par- 
simonious, parcus: tenax. JN. parcus 
ettenax: restrictus. JN. restrictus et te- 
nax: malignus. Very near, preparcus : 
to be near, parce vivere: parcum et tena- 
cem esse: betas 9 vivere. 
NEAR, sok eb Si 
sis of “to.” Vos glare prope followed 
an ablative, or by 


by a or ab with an accu- 
sative only in Nep. ; also by a dative, 
Hann., (in the neighborhood 


of): ad (by, Me ali these denote nearness, 
general term): juxta (close to): secundum 
(along by, denoting direction to a place): 
to sit near to any body’s house, prope ab 
alicujus edibus sedére: near to a bank, 
prope ripam (not far from it) : secundum 
ripam (along, by tt; e. g., to sail): nearer 
to, &c., propius ad aliquem or aliquid, or 
simply propius aliquem or aliquid; or pro- 
pius ab aliqua re (E> only in Nep. with 
dative, Hann., 8, 3): very near to, proxi- 
me followed by a or ab with an ablative, or 
by an accusatice. || Of time, prope ad, 
or simply prope with an accusative; e. g., 

prope ad annum octogesimum pervene 
rat. || Of number, ad followed by an ac- 
cusative, or (with the historians) adverbial 
ly, with the case which the accompanyt 
verb requires (about, denoting the hig’ 
est number ; vid. Herz., Cas., B. G., 2,33; 
Bremi, Suet., Cas.,20; e. g., near two hund- 
red men, ad ducentos homines : after near 
four thousand men had been killed, occisis 
ad hominum millibus quatuor) : circiter 
(about, denoting a proximate number ; 
[> not admodum, which is used to de- 
note the whole sum). 

NEARLY, prope, pzne (almost, but not 
quite) : fere, paler Deore omnes, &c.: 
prope, pene make a positive assertion ; 
fere, ferme, decline dotng this; it being 
either enough for the speaker's purpose, or 
all that his knowledge allows him to do, to 
state that the assertion is, at least, approxi- 
mately or generally true) : tantum non (yé- 
vov ot, ddtyou det: an en fe 

Livy and later 


cated, prope erat, ut sinistrum 
cornu pelleretur. 

NEARNESS. || Vicinity, propinqui- 
las: vicinia (neighborhood). |} Parsimo- 
ny, parsimonia : igni 
Syn. in PaRsIMonry. 

NEAR-SIGHTED. |] Prop. (myops, 
Ulp.) : by ctrcumlocution ; 3 @. g., 0 be near- 
s=ghted, non longe prospicere posse ; ocu- 
li non longe conspectum ferunt (after Cic. 
rit Liv.). || Fie., parum intelligens ; non 
Te Dye gat parum perspicax. 

T, adj., nitidus (the proper 
foe Quint., 10, p. 105): comtus (both 
words, either af appearance or of style, &c.). 
Jy. nitidus et comtus ; lepidus (pretty, full 
of humor ; e. g. dictum, puella) : elegans 
(elegant in appearance and in manner): @ 
next little gentleman, ad unguem factus 
homo (Hor., Sat., 1, 5, 32) : juvenis barba 
et coma nitidus, totus de capsula (Sen. 
Ep., 115, 2): meat behavior, morum ele- 
gantia. 

NEAT, s. |] 4 giegie head of cat- 
tle bos; taurus; but [= rarely used in 
this way except in phrases, such as neat's 
tongue, neat's foot, lingua bovis; pes bo- 
vis, tauri. || Horned cattle, pecus bu- 
bulum; boves (plural); armenta boum. 

NE ATHERD, butuleus. 

NEATLY, nitide ; comte ; lepide; ele- 
ganter. 

NEATNESS, concinnitas ; elegantia: or 
use the adjectives. 

NEBULA, ned nebula; nubecula (4 small 


cloud). 
NEBULOUS, nebulosus. 
NECESSARILY, necessario; very sel 
dom necessarie (e. &- demonstrari = 
riper ob eX necessitate (of necessity), 
“Necessarily” is often best translated by 
477 
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necesse est, with a verb in the subjunctive, 
ut being omitted ; luxury necessarily be- 
gets avarice, ex luxuria exsistat avaritia 
necesse est. This was necessarily so, ali- 
ter hoc fieri non poterat. 

NECESSARY. || (With a substantive), 
necessarius: @ necessary thing, necessi- 
tas, res necessaria. || (Without a substan- 
tive): it is necessary, opus est (there is need 
of: (3 the person who has need of athing 
ts in the dative ; the thing needed in the 
nominative or ablative ; also with an infin- 
ative, which is then the casus subjecti; the 
genitive occurs twice in Livy, 22, 51; 23, 
21, and sometimes, but very rarely, in the 
poets; vid. Ramsh., § 142; Zumpt, § 464; 
Krebs, § 392; Wyttenb., § 255, 314, 324): 
necesse est; necessarium est, oportet [vid, 
Must]: usus est (J almost only in the 
poets; once in Livy, rarely in Cesar ; vid. 
Ramsh., § 142, 2, n. 3; Zumpt, § 464, 2; 
Herz. ad Cas., B. G., 4, 2): also by attinet ; 
e. g., it is not necessary to say, nihil attinet 
dicere: it 7s not necessary that you should 
wait, nihil opus est, exspectare te (Cic.): 
tt is not necessary, nihil est, non est quod 
(13> not non opus est quod) : to consider 
necessary, necesse habére: I thought it 
necessary to do, &c., hoc faciendum puta- 
vi: not to find any thing necessary, super- 
sedére posse aliqua re; or with an infini- 
tive ; e. g., loqui apud vos supersedissem 
(Liv.). ox? Avotd the Grecism, opus ha- 
bere, which occurs only once, Col., 9, 1, 5. 

NECESSARY, s., res necessaria: ne- 
cessitas : necessaries, res quibus homines 
utuntur; res quibus carére non possu- 
mus; ea que natura desiderat: necessa- 
ries of life, res ad vitam necessarie ; usus 
vitw necessarii: que sunt ad vivendum 
necessaria; que ad victum cultumque 
pertinent. 

NECESSITATE. Vid. Comret. 

NECESSITOUS. Vid. Poor. 

NECESSITY. || State of being nec- 
essary, necessitas (Cic.); necessitudo (of 
moral or abstract necessity ; Sallust often 
uses this word to denote “ force of circum- 
stances ;” vid. Herz. ad Sall., Cat., 17, 2, 
and ad Oas., B. C., 1, 8): hypothetical ne- 
saoetat necessitudo cum adjunctione (op- 
posed to necessitudo simplex, Cic., Inv., 
2, 57, 172): unavoidable necessity, neces- 
sitas fatalis ; fati necessitas (Cic.): to im- 
pose the necessity, place any body under 
the necessity, in necessitatem imponere, 
atterre (Cic.) ; injungere (Hirt.) ; cogere, 
adigere, compellere aliquem (Cic.) ; ali- 
quem in eam necessitatem adducere ut 
(Liv.): you have placed me under the sad 
necessity, vos me invitum, nolentem coé- 
gistis, or eo compulistis: to make a virtue 
of necessity, facere de necessitate virtutem 
(Hieron. in Ruf., 3,n, 2; Ep. 54, n. 6): I 
see no necessity, non video, non invenio, 
aliquid cogat, eo compellat: to see, show 
the necessity of, vidére, ostendere, aliter 
fieri, evenire, non potuisse: Peripatetici 
perturbari animos necesse esse dicunt 
(maintain the necessity of the passions, 
Cic.): from necessity, necessitate coactus 
(Cic.) ; necessario, necessaria re coactus 
(only in Casar; vid. Held. ad Cas., B. C., 
I, 40); also coactus only (Cic.): ex neces- 
sitate (Tac.): to yield to necessity, necessi- 
tati parére, servire: without any necessity, 
nulla necessitate premente (Cic.); nulla 
re cogente; sine necessitate ; sine justa 
or idoned causa: in case of necessity, si 
opus fuerit; si usus fuerit; si quando 
usus sit; sires postularit; necessitate co- 
gente (after Cic.): only in an extreme case 
of necessity, non nisi summa necessitate 
cogente, nisi summa necessitas urgeat: 
necessity is the mother of invention, ingeni- 
osa rerum egestas (Claud.), ||Poverty; 
vid. Poverty. 

NECK. ||Of menand antmals, col- 
lum ; cervix (23> in prose, before the time 
of Augustus, almost always cervices (plu- 
ral): gula, faux, or usually plural, fauces 
(the throat ; the latter properly, the upper, 
narrower part of the gula): caput (the head 
and neck): to break any body's neck, cer- 
vices alicius frangere (§3>° but gulam 
frangere, Nadl., Cat.,55, 4, is unusual; and 
collum alicui torquére ie=to take a firm 
hold of the neck and turn it a little [as a 
means Gf SRPAaUny, Liv., 4, 53): to pay 
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with one’s neck, capite Juere: to risk one’s 
neck for the avarice of another, avaritiw 
alicujus poenam collo et cervicibus suis 
sustinére (Cic., Verr., 5, 42, in.) : his neck 
is in danger, caput ejus agitur. || Of 
things without life, collum, cervix 
(of a bottle, &c.): 08 (the opening of a bot- 
tle, &c.): neck of land, lingua (Liv., Ov.) ; 
lingula (Ces.). 

NECKCLOTH, focale (Heindorf, Hor., 
Sat., 2, 3,255, says only for sick or weak per- 
sons): [Og7° not strophium or mamillare. 

NECKLACE, monile (neck-ornament, 
mostly with gold and precious stones, for 
women and children): torques, catella 
(golden chains for the neck, the former a 
twisted chain, the latter composed of rings ; 
both given as rewards to brave soldiers) : 
pearl necklace ; vid. PEARL, 

NECKWEED, cannabis (Plin.); can- 
nabus (Varr.). 

NECROLOGY, ||An account of 
the dead, * vite mortuorum or defunc- 
torum (of several), *narratio de vita et 
factis mortuorum hominum: to write a 
necrology, vitam defuncti hominis narra- 
re (Tac., Agr. 1). ||A register of 
deaths, *index mortuorum. 

NECROMANCER, qui inferorum ani- 
mas elicit, qui animas or mortuorum im- 
agines excitat (general term, after Cic., 
Vatin., 6,14; Enn. ap. Cic., Tusc., 1, 16, 
37): qui jubet manes exire ex sepulchris 
(after Ov., Met., 7, 206): qui infernas um- 
bras carminibus elicit (with Tac., Ann., 2, 
28, 2, one who uses incantations ; by later 
writers called theurgus, Seoup) “s): elici- 
endi animulas noxias et presagia sollici- 
tare larvarum gnarus (Ammian., 28, 1, p. 
394, ed. Gronov.): exorcista (one who 
drives out evil spirits). 

NECROMANCY, ars eliciendi, &c. [vid. 
NECROMANCER] (necromantia, Lartant. 
Pliny says necromantia Homeri, to denote 
that part of the Odyssey in which Ulysses 
is described as entering the regions of the 
dead, and conversing with the shades). 

NECTAR, nectar (Cic.): of nectar, nec- 
tareus (Ov.). 

NECTAREAN, nectareus (Ov.). 

NECTARINE, persicum duracinum 
(Plin). 

NEED, s, necessitas: necessitudo : 
opus: usus (Syn. and Pur. in NEcEssI- 
Ty]: desiderium (with desire): to feel the 
need of a thing, aliqua re or alicujus rei 
indigére (to have need of): aliquid deside- 
rare (to be unwilling to be without). 

NEED, v. || Trans. To be in want 
of, egére aliqua re, more rarely alicujus 
rei (to have need of any thing, be in want 
of it): indigére aliqua re or alicujus rei 
(to feel the need or want of any thing): 
opus or usus est aliqua re (there is need of 


. a thing, circumstances make a thing neces- 


sary. (Os For this only Col., 9, 2, 1, has 
opus habeo aliqua re): desiderare aliquid 
(to desire any thing absent, to be unwilling 
to be without it): requirere aliquid (to find 
athing requisite or necessary) : not to need 
any thing, to be able tu do without it, ali- 
ua re carére, facile supersedére posse. 
ilivek to have occasion to, is usualiy 
rendered in Latin by est, quod ; opposed to 
non est, cur; nihil est, nihil habeo, quod, 
followed by a subjunctive ; e. g., you need 
not fear, nihil est, quod extimescas ; nihil 
habes, quod timeas : they need not dimin- 
ish their hope, non est, cur spes eorum in- 
fringatur. 
NEEDFUL. Vid. Necessary. 
NEEDLE, acus, -tis: @ very fine needle, 
*acus pusilla, minuta: to thread a needle, 
* filum in acum inserere or conjicere: the 
prick of a needle, vulnus acu punctum 
(Cic.): to seem like the prick of a needle, 
acu punctum vidéri: to live by one's nee- 
dle, acu victum quieritare (after Ter.): a 
needle-case, theca acubus servandis: nee- 
dle-maker, acurarius (Inscr.). 
NEEDLEFUL, acia (Cels.). 
NEEDLE-WOMAN, puella or mulier 
que acu victum queritat (vid. Ter., Andr., 
1, 1, 48); * femina acu opus faciens. 
NEEDLE-WORK. || The art, ars 
acu pingendi. || Work executed with 
the needle, opus acu pictum or factum. 
A piece cf needle-work (as a picture), pictu- 
ra acu facta (after Cic., Verr., 4, 1, 1): to 
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do a piece of needle-work, acu pingere. 
Vid., also, EMBROIDERY. 

NEEDLESS, quod non opus est; su- 
pervacaneus (superfluous). It is needless, 
non opus est; nihil necesse est; nihil at 
tinet: to take needless trouble, acta agere : 
it will not be needless, non alienum, or abs 
re, fuerit. 

NEEDLESSLY, sine causi: preter 
rem or necessitatem (after Cic.). 

NEEDLESSNESS, nulla necessitas. 

NEEDS, adv., necessarie very seldom ; 
mostly necessario ; ex necessitate 
necessity). Mostly by necesse est. Vid. 
NECESSARILY, 

NEEDY, egens, indigens (Cic.); egénus 
(Ziv.) ; inops (opposed to copiosus, opu- 
lentus); tenuis (opposed to copiosus, di- 
ves, locuples); calamitosus (opposed to 
felix, beatus). To succor the needy, opus 
ferre indigentibus (Cic.): to give te the 
needy, indigentibus impertiri de re famili- 
ari (Cic.). 

NEFARIOUS, nefarius, improbus, sce- 
lestus. Vid. WICKED. 

NEGATION, negatio (also—negative 
word): infitiatio ; recusatio (refusal). 

NEGATIVE, adj., negans: privans (de- 
priving, privative; of parts of speech. 
{> negativus, privativus only in the la- 
ter grammarians). A negative, vocabu- 
lum negans: a negative particle, particula 
negans: a negative answer (to a question), 
infitiatio; (to a request), recusatio: to give 
@ negative answer (to a question), intitiari; 
negare ita esse ; (to @ request), recusare : 
to have received a negative answer (to @ re 
quest), repulsam ferre (Cic.); also with 
negare ; e. g., he gave me a negative an- 
swer, Begavit se hoc facturum (after Cic.) : 
to meet a charge with @ negative, causam 
infitiatione defendere (Cic.): a negative 
proposition, enunciatum (sententia or 
enunciatio) negans, 

NEGATIVELY, infitiando, 

(Cic.). 
NEGLECT, »., negligere aliquid (not 
to trouble one’s self about a thing, out of 
thoughtlessness or carelessness): deesse 
alicyi rei (not to show proper attention to a 
person or thing, to fail in one’s duty): de- 
serere aliquid (to desert or abandon from 
want of favor or good-will): derelinquere 
aliquem or aliquid (to give up or abandon 
entirely: intermittere aliquid is=to leave 
of fora apie To neglect the fire, ignem 
negligentius habére (Paul., Dig.) : to neg- 
lect one’s person, se negligere (opposed to 
se colere): to neglect it utterly, corpore 
esse inculto atque horrido (Cic.): to neg- 
lect one’s duty, &c., deesse officio, dignita- 
ti, muneri: to neglect one’s affairs, rem 
familiarem negligere. 

NEGLECT, s., neglectio (the act of neg- 
lecting) : indiligentia (habit of neglecting): 
neglectus (state of a thing neglected). 
[f° But wt must frequently be rendered 
by the verbs ; e. g., to the neglect of all other 
things, rebus omnibus posthabitis, or post- . 
positis, or relictis: tothe neglect of all other 
business, omnibus negotiis omissis : to the 
neglect of friendship, neglecta amicitia.] 

NEGLECTFUL. Vid. NeciicEnrt. 

NEGLIGENCE, negligentia (want of 
attention and observation) : indiligentia 
(want of accuracy): incuria (want of prop- 
er care), alicujus rei. [fg More fre 
quently by the verbs.) Vid., also, CarE- 
LESSNESS. 

NEGLIGENT, negligens (remiss ; op- 
posed to diligens ; of persons: {9g post- 
classical, of things); tn any thing, alicu- 
jus rei, aliqua re or in aliqué re ([3y" post- 
classical, de aliquaé re or circa aliquid): 
dissolutus (loose, dissolute; of persons). 
Jn. negligens ac dissolutus; dissolutus et 
negligens in aliqua re: indiligens (not suf- 
ficiently exact, inattentive, heedless ; of per- 
sons): neglectus, negligenter factus (or 
with any other participle which the context 
furnishes ; negligently done ; of things): 
parum accuratus (on which sufficient care 
or accuracy has not been bestowed; of 
things). [{2gP° Not incuriosus (or the ad- 
verb incuriose) in classical prose.] Neg- 
ligent in one's calling, qui officium face- 
re immemor est, nisi adeo monitus (of a 
slave, Plaut., Pseud., 4,7, 2): negligent in 
one’s domestic affoirs, negligens, dissolu- 


negando 


° NEIG 


or dissolutus ac negligens in re famili- 
Witch the context alto i i 


" . ina 
genter ; dissolute ; incuriosius (Tac.). 
NEGOTIATE, agere de aliqua re (to 


treat with any body on any 3;e & 
de conditionibus is) : condi- 
tiones alicujus rei (to the terms on 


TIATION. 
NEGOTIATION, actio, de aliqua re; 
colloquium (conferene). circum- 
ion with the verb. To enter into a ne- 
gotiation respecting any thing, postulare 
conditiones de aliqué re: to carry on a 
negotiation, conditiones ferre et audire ; 


conditiones agitare, tractare, agere cum 
aliquo: to break off a negotiation for peace, 
infectaé pace dimittere ; dimittere 


, 
is internuncios ; conditiones de pace 
sealer) 4 haar dirimere, abrumpere: 
during negotiations, dum hee agun- 
tur (Liv.): to setile by negotiation, condi- 
tionibus disceptare aliquid; per colloqui- 
um aliquid componere. ; 

NEGOTIATOR, qui de aliqua re agit 
(general term) : internuncius (one who car- 

i two parties): inter- 
, who tr cts with an 
er person in the name and by the authority 
of a third party, with a view to settle difer- 
ences, &c.; post-Augustan): intercessor 
(one who interposes in order to hinder or 
accomplish any thing): conciliator alicu- 
jus rei (one who brings about a union ; e. 
g., nuptiarum): pactor alicujus rei (one 
who concludes a bargain). 

NEGRO, thiops, Afer; f., femina 
Zthiops, Afra; thiops servus, or ser- 
va, f. (as @ slave). 

NEIGH, v., hinnire; hinnitum edere 
(Just... To.neigh after or at, adhinnire 
partes te Y ad aliquid (Cic.). 

E . 

NEIGH, $s, hinnitus, -fs. 

NEIGHBOR. || One who lives oris 
near us, vicinus (general term, but espe- 
cially in respect of house or premises): qui 
accolit propinquus edibus nostris (near 
one’s house): accdla, finitimus, confinis 
(separated merely by a boundary: 
avoid congruus as unclassical, and i 
@s avimey rare): propinquus, proximus 
(one who stands, sits, &c., next): conses- 
sor (at table, &c.). A good neighbor, bo- 
nus vicinus (poetical): the next neighbor, 
proximus vicinus: the neighbors, vicini; 
Vicinitas ; finitimi, &c. JN. vicini et fini- 
timi (vicini in respect of place, finitimi in 
respect of boundary): to be a neighbor, 
vicinum esse; in propinquo habitare. 
|| Another person, any one besides 
ourselves, alter ( not alius in the 
singular) ; plural alii; homines ; also ho- 
mo, collective (not proximus in this sense). 
That does nothing for the sake of his neigh- 
bor, qui nihil alterius causé facit: all prefer 
their own welfare to that of their neighbors, 
omnes sibi melius esse malunt quam alte- 
Ti: the love of one’s neighbor, humanitas. 

NEIGHBORHOOD. || Vicinity, vi- 
cinia ; vicinitas (relation of the neighbors 
to each other): in the neighborhood, in vi- 
cinia ; prope ; in propinquo: in this neigh- 
borhood, hic viosis: 2 this immediate 
neighborhood, hic proxima vicinie: into 
this neighborhood, huc viciniw [> all 
three in the comic writers ; but not to be re- 
jveted) : from the neighborhood, ex propin- 
mo; ex or de proximo. {{ The neigh- 
burs together, vicinitas; vicini. 
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Of places, pro- 

pinquus; adjacens (Liv.); conterminus 

‘rather 7 ; contiguus (Or.). 
NEIGHBORLY, adj., * vicinis conve- 


niens or dignus. ; 
NEIGHBORLY, adv. more vicino- 
rum ; * ut decet vicinos ; ut convenit vi- 
cae 


NEITHER, conj., nec; neque: neither 


stance of tt); e-. A debemus neutrum 
eorum contra alterum juvare (Ces., 
B. C., 1,35: ut neutra lingua alteri of- 
ficiat, Quint., 1, 1, 14; so Ltv., 21, 46, 4): 
to neither side, neutro : to be on neither side, 
medium se gerere (Liv.) ; in neutris par- 
tibus esse; neutram partem sequi (Suet.) ; 
non alterius utrius partis esse (Cic., Att., 
10, 1, 12); se medium partibus prestare 
(Vell. ; neutri parti se adjungere (Liv., 
. Vid. “to be NEUTRAL.” 

NEOLOGIST, * nova dogmata in rebus 
divinis sequens, amplectens ; * qui majo- 
rum dogmata deserit; or as technical 
term, * neologus. 

NEOLOGY, * neologia (technical term) ; 
or *nova dogmata in rebus divinis se- 
quendi studium, cupiditas. 

NEOPHYTE, neophytus (Tertull.). 

NEPENTHE, lenimentum (Plin.): ne- 
penthes (Plin., a plant with erhilarating 
properties). 

NEPHEW. || Brother’s son, fratris 
filius (Cic.); nepos ex fratre (Tac). 
|| Sister’s son, sororis filius (Cic.); ne- 
pos ex sorore (Tac.). [=> Nepos by it- 


self denotes, 'y, “a grandson.” 
NEPHR * lapis nephriticus. 
NEPHRITIC, adj., renalis; or by the 


enitive renum, plural. Nephritic pain, 
renum dolor (Scrib. Larg.: e. g., renum 
dolore vexari): nephritic colic, passio re- 
nalis (Cel, Aur.): nephritic stone, calcu- 
Tus renum. 

_ NE PLUS ULTRA, summum ; perfec- 
tissimum ; quo magis, melius, perfectius 
esse, fieri, fingi, nihil potest (after Cic.) ; 
or by cir ion ; e. g., nibil illo est 
excellentius in virtute (Nep.) ; mulier est 
omnibus simulacris emendatior (Petron., 


13). 

NEPOTISM, *nepotismus (technical 
— * studium cognatos fovendi et au- 
gendi or ad honores extollendi. 

NERITE, * nerita (Linn.). 

_NERVE, nervus (properly and figura- 
ly). Full of nerve, nervosus. 

NERVOUS. || Of or belonging to 
the nerves, nervosus. Nerrous system, 
nervi (the nerves, as Cels., 1, pref., p. 23, 
Bip., validi nervi an infirmi; i.e., a strong 
or weak nervous system): a nervous dis- 
ease, nervorum morbus (not morbus 
nerveus): nervous fever, febris nervosa. 
"Strong in nerve, nervosus (properly ; 


uratively — strong, powerful; of 
style, of an orator, &c. [=> Only in very 
late Latin for ul or vigorous in 


body) : lacertosus, robustus, validus (mus- 
cular, robust, strong in body ; of men and 
Zs) : quibusdam nervis intentus (fig- 
uratively, strong, vigorous ; of style, &c.): 
vibrans (figuratively, of style, of ideas). 
In a nervous manner, nervose (e. g., dice- 
re). | Weak in the nerves, eger ner- 
vis (Tac., Ann., 15, 45, 3): nervis infirmis 
(after Cels., 1, pref., p. 23, Bip.) : * nervis 
infirmis or resolutis laborans. A nervous 
state of body, nervorum valetudo (Suet., 
Vesp., 7); nervi infirmi (Cels., 1, pref., p. 
23, Bip. ; opposed to nervi validi): @ nerv- 
ous frame, corpus propter nervorum val- 
etudinem collapsum (after Suet., Vesp., 7, 
and Virg., Georg., 3, 485). 
NERVOUSNESS, nervorum resolutio 
(Cels.); nervorum remissio (Scrib. Larg., 
101); nervorum valetudo (Suet., Vesp., 7, 








NEUT 
propter nervorum valetudinem ; i-e., from 


nervousness). 

NEST, nidus (properly ; also, facetious- 
ly, for a human habitation ; poetically, for 
the young birds in a nest, but nowhere for 
the eggs): gurgustium ( 
for a poor, mean dwelling). 
nest, nidum facere, fingere, or confingere, 
fingere et construere ; nidum texere; ni- 
dificare : nidulari (post-Augustan) ; upon 
the ground, nidum ponere in terra; nidum 
ponere (Hor., Od., 4,12,5); under a roof, 
nidum suspendere tecto (Virg., Georg., 4, 
307): to rob a nest, implumes aves detra 
here nido (Virg., Georg., 4, 513) ; ova in- 
cubanti avi subducere: to the nest, 
nidum servare (Hor., Ep. 1, 10,6; alse 
Sacetiously = to keep the house). 

NESTLE, nidum ponere (to build a nest 
any where; e. g., in terra): nidulari (Gell.), 
To nestle in any body's bosom, lap, &c., re- 
cubare in sinu alicujus (Liz.); in gremio 
alicujus sedére (Cic.): an infant i 
in his mother’s bosom, puer lactens matris 
in gremio sedens (after Cicero, who has 
Fortune, and adds mammam appetens). 

NET, s., rete or (of a less size) reticu- 
lum (general term). To make a net, rete 
or reticulum texere. Especially (a) for 
the hair, reticulum; (6) for catching 
es, rete (general term); funda, jaculum 
(@ cast-net): verriculum, everriculum (4 
drag-net). To throw or cast a net, rete ja- 
cere: to draw out a net, rete educere (fo- 
ras). (c) For catching birds and other 
animals, rete (general term); plaga (for 
larger animals; as boars, Ape as 
were used in hunting; for this purpose 
es nets were ¥; lly, 

plural: [0° cassis is poetical). To set 
or place nets, retia or plagas pandere, or 
tendere: to surround with nets, plagis se- 





pire aliquid: plagas or retia pretendere 


alicui rei plagis ambire aliquid is 
poetical) : 5 Aleppo enemies py eg 
ratively), plagas alicui texere or intende- 
te: they lay nets for me, fiunt mihi insi- 
diz: to drive into nets (or into a net), in 
lagas compellere (properly); in plagas 

): to fallintoa 
net, in plagas cadere or incidere ( proper- 


body, septum, quod mem- 
brana quadam superiores partes precor- 
diorum ab inferioribus diducit; also, per- 
rdlocsi . i Cole spding 
P ud@paypa; vi ., 1, pref., 
p. 21, Bip, and Plin. 11, 37, 77, who se 5 
a precordia, perhaps by mistake): perito- 
neum (repirévatov, explained, Veget.. 2, 
15, 3, by membrana, que intestina omnia 
continet): omentum (the omentum, éxi- 
mAooy): * retina (of the eye ; technical term). 
NET-WORK, reticulum. 
NET, ». 
re; nectere. 
NET, v. |] To make clear gain 
Vid. CLEak, v. 
NETHER, inferior. 
NETHERMOST, infimus ; imus. 


| To make net-work, texe- 


(Plin.; urtica morsu carens (vucatur 
lamium, Plin.) ; * lamium (Linn.): nettle- 
rash, * febris urticata ; * purpura urticata; 
* urticatio (med.). 

NETTLE, v. Vid. CHacrim. 

NEUTER, ons: neutrius partis. 

NEUTRAL, §Jn. medius et neutrius 
partis; qui est in neutris partibus; non 
in alterius ullius partem inclinatus (gen 
eral term): otiosus (that remains quii 
To be neutral, medium esse; in neutris 
partibus esse; neutram partem sequi; 
non alterius ullius partis esse: to be per- 
Jectly neutral, nullius partis esse: to re 
main neutral, mediis consiliis stare, me- 
dium se gerere, neutri parti se adjungere 
(general term) ; toto bello abesse et neu- 
tris auxilia mittere (with reference to bel- 
ligerents): to desire to be or remain neu- 
tral, medium esse velle: to suffer no one 
to be or remain neutral, media tollere: i 
is impos<ibhle to remain neutral any longer. 
medios esse jam non licebit. 


47a 


NEWS 


NEUTRALITY, neutrius partis, or neu- 
trarum partium studium; from the con- 
text, also quies or otiuin. By his neutral- 
ity he neither escaped the hatred of the peo- 
ple nor acquired the favor ofythe Senate, 
medium se gerendo nec plebis vitavit odi- 
um, nec apud patres gratiam iniit: o ob- 
serve neutrality |vid. To be or remain NEv- 
TRAL]: to observe an armed neutrality, 
*cum armis guiescere: to allow no neu- 
trality, media tollere ; to any one, medium 
aliquem esse non sinere: to furce a coun- 
try to observe neutrality, facere, ut regio 
sit media or sit neutrius partis. 

NEUTRALIZE, tollere or funditus tol- 
lere (quite to remove it): one motion neu- 
tralizes the other, alter motus alteri reniti- 
tur: propositions that neutralize each other, 
pugnantia (in philosophy). 

NEVER, numquam; non umquam ; 
nullo tempore. Never before, numquam 
antea; numquam ante hoc tempus: and 
never, nec umquam ([9>> et numquam is 
not Latin): never more, numquam post. 

NEVERTHELESS, nihilo minus (Cic- 
ero) ; nihilo secius (Ce@s., Nep.; { not 
in Cic.); nihilo segnius (with equal zeal 
or activity). 

NEW, novus (that did not exist before; 
opposed to vetus. In a wider sense also 
= unusual, unheard of; hence, JN. novus 
et inauditus; and also = inexperienced. 
§5=> Cicero rarely used the superlative of 
novus; as in Cic. pro Rose. Com., 11, 30): 
recens (lately come into existence, lately 
risen, fresh, young ; opposed to antiquus ; 
also, JN. recens ac novus or novus ac re- 
cens). Still new to any one, insolitus (e. 
g., domicilium) : @ new law, lex nova (the 
like of which does not exist); lex recens 
(lately made), JN. lex recens ac novus 
(Cic., Flacc., 6): a new garment, vestis 


recens (not yet worn out): vestis nova: 


(after a new fashion): new soldiers, mili- 
tes novi (lately become such) ; tirones (still 
untrained) : the new moon, luna nova: new 
words, vocabula nova (newly-formed) ; vo- 
cabula recentia (that have lately come into 
use): to coin new words, verba novare: @ 
new nobility, nova nobilitas: the new phi- 
losophers, philosophi recentiores: is there 
any thing new? num quidnam novi ? 
what is there new, pray? quid tandem no- 
vi? nothing new has arisen, nihil novi ac- 
cessit: I have nothing new to tell you, no- 
vi, quod ad te scriberem, nihil erat: to 
make any thing new, aliquid novare (to 
make for the first time; e. g., verba): ali- 
quid renovare, or renovare et instaurare 
(to renew what formerly existed): to have 
new clothes on, nove vestitum esse (after 
a new fashion): veste recenti indutum 
esse (to have on a garment which ts still 
new, NOt worn out): a new year, annus in- 
cipiens or iniens (the beginning): annus 
proximus (the next year): a new-year's 
gift, strena: new-year’s day, primus inci- 
ientis anni dies: the new Academy, ado- 
escentior Academia (the philosophical 
school sv called). 

NEWLY, nove (in a@ new manner): nu- 
per (in late times): recens ([>g recens 
as an adverb is not classical ; but with cir- 
cumlocution by the adjective, either alone or 
followed by a with an ablative of the sub- 
stantive; e.g. a defeat newly sustained, 
recens calamitas [not recens accepta ca- 
lamitas], as Ces., B. G., 5, 47, recens vic- 
toria). Newly born, recens a natu (not 
recens natus). 

NEWS, nuncius (tidings): fama (re- 
ort). Bad news, nuncius tristis, acer- 
us: to receive bad news, malum nuncium 

audire; tristis nuncius venit: good news, 
optatus nuncius: to bring good news, ex- 
optatum nuncium afferre (Cic.) ; exopta- 
bilem nuncium nunciare (Plaut.) : to bring 
news, nuncium ferre (Liv.), afferre, per- 
ferre (Cic.), apportare (Ter.); (of any 
thing), nunciare alicui aliquid; perferre 
aliquid ad aliquem (Cic.) ; certiorem face- 
re, docére, edocére aliquem de aliqua re 
(Cas.): to receive news, aliquid cognos- 
cere, comperire, discere: is there any 
news ? num quid novi? J have no news to 
tell you. Vid. in New. 

NEWSMONGER, * nova queque cap- 
tans, venans. 

olay ose acta publica (puural), 





NICK 


or simply acta (plural; whether daily or 
otherwise): acta diurna (plural; daily): 
daily news, * diurna, que res novas per 
orbem terrarum gestas narrant. To be 
in the newspaper, in actis vulgatum esse 
(Quint.): to insert in the newspapers, (di- 
urnis) actis mandare (Ter.): a newspaper- 
office, * edes ubi eduntur et dimittuntur 
diurna: a writer in a newspaper, * diurno- 
rum scriptor: a7 article in a newspaper, 
*locus actorum diurnorum. 

NEWT, lacerta, -z, f., or lacertus, -i, m. 

NEXT, adj. || In place, proxime (fol- 
lowed by an’ %ccusative, a dative, or an ab- 
lative with a); secundum (with an accusa- 
tive); e. g., proxime Carthaginem; prox- 
ime hostium castris; proxime a vallo; 
accipere vulnus in capite secundum au- 
rem. || In order or time, proxime, 
secundum, or proxime et secundum (with 
an accusative). This may also be expressed 
by the adjective ; e.g., duobus summis ora- 
toribus proximus accedebat L. Philippus; 
secundus arege. ||In resemblance, 
proxime (with an accusative). 

NEXT, prep. and adv. ||In situa 
tion, juxta (near to, hard by): proxime 
(followed by an accusative, a dative, or by 
a (ab) with an ablative; quite near to): 
secundum (toward, up to, with verbs of mo- 
tion, or of making, placing, &c.; not very 
rare, and found in the best authors). || In 
order, secundum; proxime et secun- 
dum (Joy > juxta occurs first in Livy, and 
post only in Celsus, in this sense): si dis- 
cesseris a or ab; quum discessi, disces- 
serim, a or ab (apart from) ; e. g., preter 
auctoritatem vires quoque habet, ad, &c.: 
believe me that, next to you, there is no one 
whose, &c., te existimare velim, quum a 
vobis discesserim, neminem esse, cujus, 
&c, || Of time, in expressions such as 
“next coming,” proximus; qui proxime 
futurus est. 

NIB, s. || The 5211 of a bird, ros- 
trum. || The point of a pen, acumen 
(styli, Cic.). 

NIB, v., acuere. 

NIBBLE, rodere. To nibble at, dero- 
dere (Cic.); arrodere (Plaut., Plin., once 
in Cic.): to nihble round, circumrodere 
(Plin.) : to nibble at the batt, hamum mor- 


dére. 

NICE. || Delicate, fastidiosus; fasti- 
dii plenus. || Exact, accuratus ; exquis- 
itus; subtilis. || Dangerous, periculo- 
sus, || Sweet, dulcis. 

NICELY, exquisite ; accurate. 

NICENESS. Vid. Nicery. 

NICETY. || Accuracy, cura, accura- 
tio (the latter Cic., Brut., 67, 238, mira ac- 
curatio in componendis rebus). JN. cura 
et diligentia: subtilitas (acuteness, subtil- 
ty; e. g. with mathematical nicety, geo- 
metrica subtilitate docére aliquid): some- 
times diligentia (close application and at- 
tention). With the greatest nicety, accura- 
tissime, exactissime, or sometimes diligen- 
tissime: nicety of style, loquendi elegan- 
tia; urbanitas (opposed to rustica asperi- 
tas): niceties of words, argutiw; spine; 
dumeta (hair-splitting distinctions, espe- 
cially in philosophy). Prov. I shall not 
stand upon niceties, per me sint omnia 
protinus alba (Pers.)._ || Niceties=del- 
icacies, &c., cuppedia (plural) or cup- 
pediw ; cibi delicatiores; res ad epulan- 
dum exquisitissim#®; bone res (Nep., 
Ages., 8,5); gule irritamenta. 

NICK, s. Notch, incisura (crena, 
Plin., is doubtful). || Exact point (of 
time), tempus; vestigium temporis; or 
simply vestigium when the context fixes the 
sense. In the very nick of time, in tempo- 
re; commode; commodum; opportune; 
peropportune; in ipso temporis articulo 
(at the most critical and decisive moment). 

NICK, v. || Zo hit, rem acu tangere 
(Plaut.), attingere; conjectura consequi. 
|| Zo notch, incidere. || To deceive, 
cheat, alicui imponere; fraudem or fal- 
laciam alicui facere ; dolum alicui nectere 
or confingere ; aliquem circumducere 
(commentators). ’ 

NICKEL, perhaps orichalcum from the 
contert; or Nickel (technical term). 

NICKNAME, s., nomen joculare (Au- 
son.); *nomen per ludibrium alicui da- 
tum. To give any body a nickname, no- 
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men joculare alicui dare: to call any ocag 
by the nickname of, * aliquem jocularites 
nominare (with accusative of the nickname, 

NICKNAME, v., * nomen per ludibrium 
alicui dare. F 

NIECE, fratris, or sororis, filia. 

NIGGARD, parcus ; tenax; malig- 

NIGGARDLY, } nus. 

NIGGARDLINESS, parsimonia (in an: 
thing, alicujus rei): tenacitas (close- 
ness, * Liv., 34, 7,4): malignitas (that with- 
holds from others the full measure of what 
is due to them). 

NIGH. Vid. Near. 

NIGHT, nox (the proper word); tene- 
bre (darkness; also, figuratively, of the 
mind). A dark night, nox obscura, nox 
caliginosa, nox obducta or cwca: a long, 
short night, nox longa, contractior: the 
shortest night, nox solstitialis (opposed to 
nox brumalis): @ space of two, three nights, 
binoctium, trinoctium: by night, in the 
night, nocte; noctu; nocturno tempore: 
toward the approach of night, sub noctem ; 
prima nocte; primo vespere; nocte appe- 
tente; primis se intendentibus tenebris : 
in the middle of the night, media nocte: 
late at night, concubiad nocte: still in the 
night, de nocte: spill in the middle of the 
night, de media nocte: while it is yet still 
night, de multa nocte (all three with verbs 
of motion; e. g., proficisci): until late at 
night, ad rnultam noctem ( in serum 
noctis zs post-classical): night is coming 
on, nox appetit; tenebre oboriuntur: 
night is close at hand, nox ingruit or im- 
minet: night overtakes one, nox opprimit 
aliquem; nox alicui supervenit: te stay 
up the whole night, noctem pervigilare ; 
(for the purpose of labor or study), lucu- 
brare: to have a good night, bene quies- 
cere: to havea bad night, noctem insom- 
nem agere: good-night! perhaps molliter 
cubes! (after Ov., Her., 7, 62) or salve! 
salvére te jubeo! vale! valére te jubeo! 
(the usual salutation at meeting and part- 
ing): to wish good-night to any one, ali- 
quem salvére ov valére jubere. 

NIGHT-CAP, * galerus cubicularis ; or 
* quem dormientes gerere consuevimus, 

NIGHT-GOWN, *vestis nocturna or 
cubicularis. 

NIGHTINGALE, luscinia (rarely lusci- 
nius); Philomela (poetical). 

NIGHT-MAN, latrinarum purgator (J, 
Firm.). 

NIGHTMARE, inciibo (Petr.): ephial- 
tes (Macr.): suppressio nocturna (Plin.). 
To have the nightmare, nocturna suppres- 
sione vexari (Plin.); ab incubone deludi 
(Serib. Larg.). 

NIGHTSHADE, solanum (Piin., Cels., 
Linn.). 

NIGHTSTOOL, lasdnum ; sella pertusa 
or familiaris, or simply sella. 

NIMBLE, agilis; pernix. 

NIMBLENESS, pernicitas (bodily 
strength and agility): agilitas (quickness 
and dexterity). 

NIMBLY, agiliter, perniciter (both post- 
Augustan): or by the adjectives. 

NINE, novem; novéni (distributive). 
Nine times, novies: nine o'clock, hora no- 
na: it has struck nine, * nona hora audita 
est, prieteriit: nine hundred, nongenti; 
nongéni (distributive): nine hundred times, 
noningenties: the nine hundredth, nonin- 
gentesimus: nine million, nonagies cen~ 
tum millia. 

NINE-FOLD, novies sumtus; novem- 

lex (not classical). 

NINETEEN, decem et novem (J-gP" not 
novem et decem): undeviginti (more rare ; 
(= novemdecim is without authority ; 
vid. Zumpt, § 115): (distributive), undevi- 
ceni. Nineteen hundred, mille et non- 
genti: nineteen thousand, undeviginti mil- 
lia: nineteen hundred thousand, undevicies 
centum millia: nineteen hundred times, 
millies et nongenties: nineteen thousand 
times, undevicies millies. 

NINETEENTH, decimus nonus; un- 
devicesimus. 

NINETIETH, nonagesimus. 

NINETY, nonaginta; nonageni (dis- 
tributive). Ninety times, nonagies. 

NINNY (NINNYHAMMER, NINCOM.- 
POOP), colloquial, for “a simpleton,” bar- 
dus; ineptus; stolidus; non compos 


NO 
mentis), whence, by contraction, NINcom- 
Poop. 


NINTH, nonus. 

NINTHLY, nono, 

NIP, vellicare (Quint.) ; comprimere 
digitis aliquid. To nip with cold, urere: 
to nip any thing in the bud, figuratively, 
primo tempore opprimere et exstinguere 
aliquid (Cic.). 

IPPERS, pl. forceps. 

NIPPLE, papilla (Plin.). Nipple-wort, 
Linn, 


(Linn. 
IT, lens, gen. lendis, f. (Plin.). 
NITRE, nitrum (“sal petra, technical 
term). Spirits of nitre, * spjritus nitri- 

NITROUS, nitrosus; nitro similis (like 
nitre). . 

NO, adz., non; minime vero, minime 
-+. quidem (no, not at all): imo, imo vero, 

enim vero, imo potius (when one an- 

eer ae is aa aie preatns 
trary). [eT rom the preceding 
Sirion ts ecially saeet oil en as, 
ts your brother within? estne frater intus? 
no! non! or better, non est: are you not 
angry? nonirataes? no! non sum irata: 
do you not believe these things ? an tu hec 
non credis? no, no! not at all, minime 
vero! or, are you of opinion that it is not 
necessary for a good state to give suitable 
laws ? an censes non necesse esse optime 
. reipublice 1 dare consentaneas? no! 
Tam quite of opinion, imo prorsus ita 
censeo: are you then deceiving him? sic- 
cine hune decipis? no! on contrary, 
he is cheating me, imo enim vero hic me 
decipit. {06> For the English “no, it is 
not so,” we must not repeat non, and say 
non, non ita est, we must say only non ita 
est). To answer yes or no, aut etiam aut 
non respondére : the one says yes, the other 
no, hic ait, ille negat: to say no to any 
thing, negare aliquid (to deny or nega- 
pee abnuere; denegare ; negare se ali- 
q - facturum esse (to refuse). 


* 


0 adj. and s., nujlus, nemo 
NONE, t (| nullus, substantive- 
NO ONE, ly and adjectively, 


’ of per- 
sons or things ; nemo usually substantive- 
ly, rarely as an adjective ; only of persons. 

When a genttive is required, use nul- 

us for neminis, which does not occur in 
the best prose, and the ablative nemine oc- 
curs only in early and post-classical Latin ; 
e. g., Tac., Ann., 16, 27; Hist., 2, 47: for 
this we find nulio, vid. Zumpt, § 676; Wyt- 
tenb., § 226, A.1; Stiirenb. ad Cic. Arch., 
6, p. 96; ad OfF., ii.; Kihner 
ad Cic., Tusc., 5, 22, 63): nemo homo 
(only in Cic.) : non ullus, non quisquam 
(none whatever, the former substantively, 
the latter adjectively): no Roman, nemo 
Romanus (Cic.); no writer, nemo scrip- 
tor or nullus scriptor (Cic. [53> Stiren; 
burg ad Cic., Of., refers nemo to quality, 
and nullus to quantity; so that nemo 
scriptor = nemo scriptor qualiscunque 
est; nullus scriptor = nullus scriptor, 
quotquot sunt). When nullus and nemo 
are used as partitives, i. e., when “no” is 
sed to the other parts or to the whole, 
hey’ freguionity take a genitive; e. g., no 
mortal, nemo mortalium: no animal is 
tiser, nulla belluarum prudentiorest; but 
Sor the genitive we may sometimes use a 
circumlocution with de, ex; e. g., none of 
ours fell, nemo de nostris cecidit. Nihil 
ts often apparently used for nullus and 
nemo (with a genitive when for nullus); 
but there is this difference, that nihil gives 
emphasis to the negative sense; e. g., none 
ts more unfortunate than I, none more for- 
. tunate than Catulus, nihil me infortuna- 
tius, nihil fortunatius est Catulo: to de- 
mand no reward (at all), nihil premii ex- 
re: to have no doubt (at all), nihil du- 
itationis habére. We frequently use “ no” 
a particular, not a general, idea is to 

be negatived. In this case, which occurs 
especially when “no” belongs to a word 
ignifying property, or to the determination 
pe fh predicate of a substantive, instead of 
nullus the Latin uses the simple negative 
non ; e. g., I know that I bring no very 
pleasant intelligence, scio non jacundissi- 
mum nuntium me vobis allaturum: no 
snow falls on the open sea, nives in alto 
non caduut: they had no honey, mel non 
sein In like manner, “uo” is ex- 
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pressed in Latin by non when the English 
object with its verb is denoted in Latin by 
one verbal expression; €. g., to have no 
fear, non timére: to have no hesitation, 
non dubitare: to entertain no hatred toward 
any one, non odisse aliquem, &c. And no, 
also no, et nullus, nec ullus (adjectively) ; 
nec quisquam (substantively): no single 
one, nemo quisquam : nemo unus: 70 sin- 
gle person, homo nemo; nemo unus: in 
no place, nusquam nullo loco (> nul- 
libi is not Ciceronian, but is used only by 
Vitr.; nuspiam is not Latin): at no time, 
numquam; nullo tempore: aad at no 
time, nec umquam: ta no respect, nihil 
(vid. Zumpt, § 677): by no means, nullo 
modo, nulla ratione (in mo manner); neu- 
tiquam, nequaquam, haudquaquam, haud 
(with adjectives) ; minime (not at all); mi- 
nime, minime gentium, minime vero, mi- 
nime quidem (not at all, on no account ; 
in contradictions and answers) : nibil mi- 
nus (nothing less; as a negative reply). 
Nullatenus és very late.) 
OBILITY. || Noble birth, rank, 
&e., generosa stirps (nobility of birth) ; 
nobilitas, genus nobile (descent from an- 
cestors who bore offices of pa- 
trictan or plebeian by birth): nobilitas 
equestris, natalium splendor equester (of 
the order of knights; vid. Gierig., Plin. 
Ep., 10, 3, 5): old nobility, generis anti- 
quitas, vetus nobilitas, avita nobilitas: new 
nobility, nobilitas nova, novitas: one of 
the new nobility, homo novus or a se or- 
tus: a man of high nobility, antiquo gen- 
ere natus, veteris prosapie et multarum 
imaginum (Saill., Jug., 85, 10); sanguine 
avito nobilis (Prop., 2, 22, 23): to be of the 
nobility, nobili loco matum esse: to be of 
old nobility, generis antiquitate florére, 
multarum imaginum esse: to be of new 
nobility, a se ortum esse, und imagine 
esse nobilem: to be of high nobility, sum- 
mo loco natum esse. || Nobleness of 
mind, avimi splendor (innate): genero- 
sitas; ingenuitas (by education). Virtue 
is true nobility, ex virtute fit nobilitas (cf. 
Liv. 1, 3A). |] The nobles, nobilitas ; 
(homines) The higher nobility, 
nobiles majorum gentium: the lower no- 
bility, nobiles, or patricii, minorum gen- 
tium. 


NOBLE. || Of high birth or de. 
scent, nobilis (genere); generosus. No- 
ble birth, nobilitas: a noble family, gene- 
rosa stirps: to be sprung from a noble fam- 
ily, generosa ab stirpe profectum esse; 
nobili genere natum esse. || Generous, 
ingenuous, generosus (of persons and 
their properties) : ingenuus, liberalis (wor- 
thy of a gentleman; of sentiments, &c.; 
also = noble-minded): honestus (honor- 
able, respectable): bonus (good, excellent ; 
both of persons or things). A noble mind, 
animus ingenuus: noble sentiment, mens 
liberalis; ingenium liberale ; animus in- 
genuus; liberalitas, ingenuitas: a noble 
spirit, animus bene a natura informatus, 
or bene constitutus (si¢urs) : a noble deed 
or exploit, * facinus liberale (after Ter., Ad., 
3, 4, 3, facinus illiberale) ; facinus pulcher- 
Leseaia tt preclarum, or en et 
memo! e; rese. ia. ({>=> Facinus 
nobile would be = Cantino deed.) 

NOBLE, s., homo nobilis or gen- 

NOBLEMAN, : erosus; homo nobili 
genere natus (general term, of noble de- 
scent). A nobleman of ancient dignity, 
homo antiquo genere natus; homo vete- 
ris prosapiw et multarum imaginur ; 
homo ex familia vetere et illustri natus: 
a new nobleman, homo novus, or a se€ Or- 
tus: homo una imagine nobilis: the no- 
bles, homines nobiles ; also simply nobiles. 
(> In the fifth century, homines convi- 
ve regis.) 

NOBLY, generose (Hor., Od., 1, 37, 21); 
liberaliter ; ingenue ; honeste. 

Vid. No, 


NOBODY, nemo, nullus. 
None. 

NOCTURNAL, nocturnus (Cic.). The 
nocturnal heavens, nocturna ceeli forma 
(Cic., Tusc., 1, 28, 68). 

NOD, s., nutus, -tis: nutatio capitis (the 
act of nodding the head ; e. g., of beasts). 
A nod of yours can, &c., nutus tuus po- 
test (e. g., hominem in civitate retinére, 
Gic.) : “a look or nod” (Locke) of Scipio's 





NOMI 
would have terminated the dispute, Scipio 
finire nutu disceptationem potuisset a 

NOD, v., nutare: nutare eapite. 
nod to any body, nutu capitis significare 
aliquid ean (to direct ee to ber yere 
thing a nod): *nutu aliquem se 
vocare (to call him to one by @ nod): to 
make a sign by nodding the head, signa 
dare nutu. To nod assent, annuere ali- 
cui. 

NODDY, bardus; stolidus; ineptus 

NODE, nodus (Cic., Arat.). —— 
descending node, nodus ascendens, 
scendens (technical term). 

NOISE, strepitus (a loud noise produced 
by things without life; also of an alarm 
given): fremitus (hollow sounds, caused 
especially by living creatures): crepitus 
(a flapping, clapping noise; e. g., of the 
wings of a bird flying; of a door when 
opened, &c.) : sonitus (a clear, loud sound): 
stridor (a shrill, tremulous sound, as of a 
saw): fragor (a crash) : murmur (the mur- 
muring, gurgling sound of water): with- 
out noise, sine strepitu; sine sonitu [ef. 
NoIsELEssS}: to make a noise, strepere; 
strepitum edere; fremere; conerepare. 

NOISE ABROAD, ., evulgare (Liv), 
divulgare sermonibus, in efferre 
aliquid (Cic.): differre aliquem, famam 
(Plautus); differre aliquid rumoribus 
(Ter.): to noise abroad rumors, ramores 
spargere, disseminare (Cic.) ; dispergere 
(Tac.) ; dissipare (Cic.); differre (Ter.). - 

NOISELESS, quietus (quiet ; not 
tranquillus): tacitus (stlent, in Ds 
a notseless life, vita quieta et otiosa. 

NOISELESSLY, tranquille, quiete, sine 
strepitu. 

NOISOME. Vid. OFFENSIVE. 

NOISY, tumultuosus; strepens; fre- 

to 1 


mens: a noisy bly, 


osa. 
NOMADE, nomas, -adis (Plin.) ; pastor 
per pascua vagans: nomades, homines 
qui pastu pecudum maxime utuntur; 





| homines pascua peragrantes (after Cic., 


Div., 1, 42, 94): homines qui vagi peco- 
rum pabula sequuntur, atque ut illa du 
rant, ita diu statam sedem agunt (Mel, 


2 Ae 

NOMADIC, by the genitive, nomadum : 
a nomadic life, * vita nomadum; * vita 
eorum qui cum gregibus per pascua va- 
gantur; * vita hominum pascua cum gre- 
gibus peragrantium: to lead a nomadic 
life, vagari et pascua peragrare cum gre- 
gibus (after Cic.); sequi vagum pecora 
(Mel., 1, 8, 4); vagum pecorum pabula 
sequi, atque, utilla durant, statam sedem 
agere (Mel., 2,1, 11): a nomadic tribe or 
race, gens pastu pecudum utens et pascua 


peragrans. 
NOMENCLATOR, nomenelator (Cic.). 
NOMENCLATURE, nomenclatura 
NOMINAL, ( quod) di 
» qui (que, icitur, 
fertur, editur = in classical Latin not 
dictus, editus) : the nominal author of this 
book, qui auctor hujus libri fertur or dici- 


tur. 

NOMINALLY, ut dicitur, fertur, indi- 
catur; ut aiunt or perhibent; verbo or 
vocabulo (opposed to re, revera ; i.e., real- 
ly, truly; vid. Ochsn., Cic., Ecl., p. 63). 

NOMINATE, dicere, nominare (to 
tities the fecmar the provir wird af Me 
nomination of consuls, dictators; nomi- 
nare, of the augurs): declarare (to declars 
publicly, proclaim) : nuncupare (to desig 
nate a-person to any thing, by mentioning 
his name; e. g., aliquem heredem ; also, 
with voce, post-Augustan) : salutare, con 
salutare (to greet or salute publicly): de 
signare (to appoint previously in the Com 
tia; e. g., to be consul): facere (to caude 
to be any thing): prodere (to name an in 
terrex or flamen); all with a double accu 
sativ 


e. 

NOMINATION, nominatio; designatio 
(previous appointment to an office, Tac., 
Ann., 2, 36, extr.): the nomination of an 
heir by delivering his name before witnesses. 
(eredis) nuncupatio (Sxet., Cal, 38). 

NOMINATIVE CASE, casus nomina 
tivus (Varr., L. L.; Quint.); casus nomi- 
nandi; rectus casus. In the nominative 
singular, recto casu numero singulari- 
nominativus (grammatical). 

41 


NOSE 
NONAGE, etas minor; wtst pupillaris 


Serres 

NON-APPEARANCE. (In law), de- 

sertum vadimonium (when bail is forfeit- 

ed): contumacia (willful contempt of any 
dawful summons or judicial order), or, by 
circumlocution, with (se) sistere: to make 

@n affidavit of any body's non-appearance, 

testificari aliquem se non stitisse (Cic.) : 

#f the non-appearance of the defendant is 

caused by a trick on the part of the accuser, 

si reus dolo actoris non stiterit (Ulp.). 

NON-CONFORMIST, * dissidens. 

NONE, nullus; nemo, Vid. No, None. 
“ None but” (of persons) is usually render- 
ed by a superlative and quisque ; €. g., op- 
timus quisque legendus est, none but the 
best writers: trecenti quinquaginta octo 
delecti, nobilissimus quisque, none but 
those of the best families. 

NONES, non (plural). 

NONENTITY, nihil; nihilum. 

NON-EXISTENCE, non esse (Cicero, 
WUC: Ns: Oy): 

NON-PAYMENT, by circumlocution with 
the verb; e. g., in case of non-payment, si 
non solverit. 

NON-PERFORMANCE, by circumlocu- 
tion with the verbs, non exsequi, persequi, 
or exigere aliquid. 

NONPLUS, v., ad incitas redigere. 

NONPLUS, s., in the phrase “to be ata 
nonplus,” ad incitas redigi. 

’ NON-RESIDENCE, absentia. 
NON-RESIDENT, absens. 
NON-RESISTANCE, tolerantia. 
NONSENSE, inepti, nuges (plural). 
NONSENSICAL, absurdus, ineptus, in- 

sulsus (of persons or things). 

NONSUIT, *contumacize nomine ali- 
quem condemnare: * pronunciare, ali- 
quem causa, or formula cecidisse, or ex- 
cidisse. 

NONSUITED, To BE, causa or lite ca- 
dere; causam or litem perdere; formula 
cadere or excidere. 

NOODLE, bardus; stolidus; ineptus. 
Vid., also, Foot. 

NOOK, angulus (corner) : 
(place of retreat). 

NOON, meridies. Vid. Mrp-pay. 

NOOSE, laqueus; * nodus laxior. 

NOR, nec, neque: neither... nor, nec 

-.nec; neque... neque. 

NORTH, s., septemtriones (plural) ; re- 
gio aquilonaris. 


secessus 


NORTH, _) adj.,_ septemtrionalis 
NORTHERLY, ; (regio, populus, 
NORTHERN, &c.): aquilonaris 


regio (Cic., properly relating to the north- 
east): in septemtriones spectans: ad sep- 
temtriones vergens (lying to the north, 
northerly). {x Borealis, uncldssical and 
poetical: north pole, polus septemtrionalis, 
aquilonaris: the north star, stella polaris : 
the north sea, mare Germanicum (Col.): 
the north wind, boreas (Plin.) ; aquilo 
(Cic.); ventus a septemtrionibus oriens 
(Nep., Milt., 1,5): the northern lights, * lu- 
men nocturnum a septemtrionibus oriens. 

NORTHEAST, inter septemtriones et 
orientem solem spectans (after Ces., B. 
G., 1, 1): (of the wind), ex septemtrioni- 
bus et oriente oriens: the northeast wind, 
ventus aquilo (Cic.), or simply aquilo 
(Nep.); Atricus (Viir.). 

NORTHWEST, adv., inter occasum 
solis et septemtriones spectans or situs 
(after Ces. ; e. g., regio): northwest wind, 
caurus (Ces.); circias (Vitr.); aparctias 
(Plin.) ; septemtrio (Cicero, ctesiw: the 
northwest winds in the Greek seas; vid. 
Herz. ad Cas., B. C., 3, 107). 

NORTHWARD, ad septemtriones ver- 
sus: to go northward, inflectere cursum 
ad septemitriones. 

NOSE, nasus (properly ; also of things 
which have the appearance of a nose) : 
nares, plural (properly, the nostrils ; hence 
always to be used where the aperture or the 
lower part of the nose is especially denoted. 
Also the singular, naris, may be used, if one 
nostril is wnderstood): a finely-formed, 
handsome nose, nasus deductus ad om- 
nem decorem: an aquiline nose, nasus 
aduncus: @ flat, snub nose, nares sime 
or resime ; nasus simus or collisus : that 
has a flat, snub nose, simus : a sharp, point- 
ed nose, oa acutus: a large nose, nasus 





NOT 


magnus: that kas a large nose, nasutus ; 
naso (as an epithet of any one): a fine 
nose, nasus sagax, nares sagaces (of quick 
scent ; said of men or animals): acute 
nares (figuratively) : to have a fine nose, 
acutum habére nasum (properly): festive 
omnia odorari (figuratively) : to blow or 
wipe the nose, se emungere (=> nares 
emungere, poetical) : to pick the nose, digi- 
to nares inquietare: to snuff with the nose, 
pulso subito spiritu nares excutere: to 
spread out the nose, nares diducere: to 
hold any thing to the nose, aliquid naribus 
or ad nares admovére : to stick any thing 
in the nose, demittere aliquid in narem or 
nares: the nose is wet, nares hument: the 
nose bleeds, sanguis ex naribus or per na- 
res fluit or prorumpit; sanguis per nares 
erumpit: a bleeding at the nose, discharge 
of blood from the nose, fluens sanguis per 
nares; narium sanguis; profluvium san- 
guinis e naribus: to turn up the nose, na- 
ribus contemtum or fastidium ostendere 
(to show contempt or disgust; after Quint., 
11, 3, 80): to turn up the nose at any one (in 
contempt), aliquem suspendere naso (Hor., 
Sat., 1, 6,5): to twist any body’s nose, ali- 
cui verba dare; alicui ludum suggerere : 
to lead any one by the nose, aliquem elu- 
dere et extrahere (to mock) : aliquem lac- 
tare et falsd spe producere (to deceive with 
false hopes, Ter., Andr., 4, 1, 24): aliquem 
circumducere (comedy) : to be under one’s 
nose, aute oculos (before the eyes) or ante 
pedes (before the feet). 

NOSEGAY, fasciculus (florum). To 
make a nosegay, flores nectere (f): to 
smell a nosegay, fasciculum florum ad 
nares admovére : to give a nosegay to any 
body to smell, or put it to any body's nose, 
fasciculum fiorum ad nares alicui admo- 
vére (Cic., T'usc., 3, 18, 43). Pliny has 
olfactorium and servia, both apparently in 
the sense of nosegay. 

NOT, non, haud (the former the most 
common word, applicable in every direct 
negation ; haud, like our “not at all,” 
“not exactly,” occurs only in certain con- 
nections, especially before adverbs and ad- 
jectives, in order to diminish their signifi- 
cation ; as, not much, haud multum: vot 
far, haud longe. Vid. Zumpt, PLES 
(= Avoid, what is so common with mod- 
ern writers, the use of nullus for non in ex- 
pressions such as nullus dubito, J do not 
doubt, for non o7 minime dubito; is nullus 
venit, he did not come, for is non veuit, 
&c.: it is a Grecism adopted from the 
comic writers, and is confined by Cicero al- 
most entirely to the epistolary style): minus 
(our “less,” as a modest negative for non ; 
vid. Hand, Tursell., 3, p. 621, sqq.): nihil 
(like the Greek ovdév, is a strong negation ; 


our “not at all”): neutiquam, haudqua- - 


quam, nequaquam, minime (s!7ll stronger, 
“not at all,” “by no means,” “not in the 
least”): ne (differs from the former nega- 
tives, which deny any thing as a fact, by 
referring only to a mere hypothesis; hence 
it is used in propositions which express a 
command, order, prayer ; e. g., do not make 
any opposition if, &c., ne repugnetis, si, 
&c.: may I not live if, &c., ne vivam, si, 
&c.) ; fac ne, followed by a subjunctive 
(cause that not, &c.), or cave (ne) followed 
by a subjunctive (take care that not, &c.), 
or noli followed by an infinitive (do not de- 
sire, be unwilling; all these when a com- 
mand, praycr, &c., is to be uttered in a 
modest tone, for the simple ne; do not con- 
cern yourself about any thing else than, 
fac ne quid aliud cures, nisi ut, &c.: do 
not suffer yourself to desire, cave ne cupi- 
as: do not desire what can not happen, no- 
lite id velle, quod fieri non potest. But 

parce or fuge, followed by an infini- 
tive, are pure Grecisms not found in clas- 
sical Latin prose). In questions, “not” is 
expressed, (a) by annon, when a person asks 
whether something has not taken place, al- 
though he is convinced that such is the 
case; e. g., did I not say that it would be 
so? annon dixi, hoc futurum? (b) by 
nonne, when one asks in a convincing 
manner, with conviction of the correctness 
of his position ; e. g., what! is not the dog 
like the wolf? quid? canis nonne lupo 
similis? or, when one would give the per- 
son tv understand that he observes some- 
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thing, but does not regard it; e. g., ta, 
qui deos putas humana negligerc, nonne 
animadvertis, &c.? (c) by ne; e. g., with 
verbs of observation ; w one is not cer- 
tain that the other observes a thing, or if 
one believes that he does not observe it suf- 
Jictently ; e. g:, videsne, ut apud Home- 
rum sepissime Nestor de virtutibus suis 
predicet? (d) by non, when one believes 
that the other does not notice a thing at 
all ; e. g., non vides quanto periculo, &c.? 
(the person asked really does not see the 
danger atall), But non ts also Frequently 
used in a lively style for nonne ; e. g., és i 
not a piece of madness? non est amentia? 
(cf. Heusing., Cic., Off, 3, 19, 10; Cort. 
Sall., Jug., 31,17. Also, observe that an- 


‘non and anne look for an answer in the 


affirmative, ne and non one in the 
negative. Respecting “not” in interroga- 
tions, vid. Ramsh., § 174, 1, 2, and Not. 1 
and 2): not at all, nullo pacto, nullo modo 
(in no manner): nihil (in no respect): not 
so very (before an adverb or adjective), haud 
or non ita (not particularly ; for which 
(23> some moderns use parum wrongly) ; 
€. g., not so very far, haud (non) ita longe: 
not rightly, non satis (not sufficiently) : 
parum (too little ; opposed to nimis): not 
even, ne... quidem (between which the 
word on which the emphasis lies must be 
placed; e. g., I do not consider this as 
even useful, ne utile quidem hoc esse ar- 
bitror) : not once, non semel (several 
times): ne semel quidem (not a single 
time): not so= not in this manner, non 
ita; non sic = less, minus; to wander not 
so far, minus late vagari: but not, not, 
however, non vero, neque vero, non autem 
(the second especially in transitions. If a 
simple opposition is formed by “ not,” non 
is used alone; as, I mean the father, not 
the son, dico patrem, not filium; vid. 
Grotef., § 263; Zumpt, § 781): but... not, 
nec or neque (vid. Cic., Or., 33,117): and 
not, nec or neque (this especially in transi- 
tion = and also not; fortune does not give 
virtue, and therefore does not take it away, 
virtutem fortuna non dat, ideo nec detra- 
hit): also... not, nec... quidem; e. g., 
sed nec Jugurtha quidem quietus interea 
(cf. Benecke, Justin., 7, 5, 8, p. 119, sq. 
(> Etiam non is not Latin): that not 
{vid. TuHat]: only not, not only [vid. 
Onty]: or not [vid. Or]: and not, et 
non; neque (the former is used if the neg- 
ative refer to one word, or if the emphasis 
lie on the negative ; neque serves for con- 
necting two propositions = and also not, 
e. g., Via certa et non longa = a sure and 
not a long way; but via certa neque longa 
=a sure and not long way. And not, ac 
non. {2° Avoid atque non, which is only 
used by Pliny the elder; vid. Hand, Tur- 


* selle, 1, p. 473, 19): and not rather, ac non 


potius; ac non (vid. Hand, loc. cit.): and 
not less, atque etiam, itemque (in like man- 
ner, also, [537° not atque adeo = and rath- 
er, and even ; also, avoid nec non, which in 
this sense is not found in the best prose: 
why not (vid. Wuy]? because not, quod 
non: if not (vid. Ir]: not..., but, non..., 
sed: not..., but rather, non ..., sed po- 
tius: not..., but, however, non ..., at; 
non...,sed tamen: not..., but at least, 
non..., sed certe: not.., but not even, 
non..., sed ne quidem: mot..., nor even, 
non..., nec quidem: not..., unless, 
not..., except, non..., nisi: not that (in 
order that) ..., but that (in order that, or 
in order that not), non ut..., sed ut (or 
sed ne); non ut..., verum ut: not in 
order that..., but tn order that, non ut.., 
sed quo (for sed ut eo): not that not..., 
but in order that, non quin..., sed ut: 
not that not..., but, however, non quin..., 
sed or sed tamen: not that..., but yet, 
or however, non quo ..., sed tamen: not 
that..., but, on the other hand, non quo..., 
sed contra: not because ..., but in order 
that, in order that not, non quia..., sed 
ut or sed ne: not because ..., but because, 
non quia..., sed quia; non quod.., 

quod; non quod..., sed quo: not on ac- 
count of ..., but because or but in order 
that, or but in order that not, non alicujus 
rei causa, sed quod; non alicujus rei 
causa, sed ut or sed ne: not as if not..., 
but because, non quin .. ., sed quia or sed 
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, ea not in order that, or not because... 
in order that, non quo or non quod «. + 
sed ut (or in order that not, sed ne): not 
on this account, because ..., but because, 


but in order that, 
Observe, (a) “I say that not,” &c., 
“T maintain that it is not,” &c., is express- 
ed in Latin by nego, followed by an accu- 
sative and infinitive ; e. g., Meus amicus 
negabat, se hoc facturum esse: (5) in con- 
nection with an adjective, “not” is frequent: 
ly expressed in Latin by one word; e.z, 
not wise, amens, demens; not pleasant, in- 
jucundus, ingratus (but [= in the use 
of such adjectives compounded with in there 
is need of great caution, since they are not 
very common in the Golden Age of the lan- 
uage; e. g., not , non defatigatus ; 
ut indefessus is not sical). 

Nort But THAT. Vid. Bur THAT. 

Nor oONLY—BUT aLso. NoT ONLY 
nor. Vid. Bur. 

Not THaT—svuT. Not THAT NOT— 
sur. Vid. Bor. 

NOTABLE, notabilis ; insignis. 

NOTABLY, notabiliter; insigniter. _ 

NOTARY, * ap fidei seriba ; * rn 
ba publicus ; or, if necessary, notarius (as 
sckwical term), when the context determines 
the sense ; but [>> notarius with the an- 
cients was a short hand writer. : f 

NOTE, v., notare (to put down in writ- 
ing ; also, to observe as remarkable ; but 
in the latter sense not till after Augustus : 
there is no authority for its use in the sense 
of “to make an explanatory observation”) : 
annotare (to mark down in writing ; when, 
especially, to make a corrective or explana- 
tory remark, although it occurs thus for the 
first time after Augustus ; vid. Plin. Ep., 
9, 26, 5, visus es mihi in scriptis meis an- 
notare quedam ut tumida, qu ego sub- 
limia arbitrabar; Quéint., 1, 14, 7, de qui- 
bus in orthographid pauca annotabo. 

Admonére and animadvertere in 
this sense would be quite wrong). 

NOTE. || Mark, nota; signum; in- 
signe; indicium. (Syn. iz Mark, vid.] 
Note of admiration, signum exclamatio- 
nis (grammatical). || Annotation, an- 
notatio (technical term of post-Augustan 
grammarians) : * scholion (an erplanatory 
mote: oxédov, Grec. in Cic., Alt., 16, 7. 
3): explicatio; interpretatio. [[>3~ No- 
ta, properly, the censor’s mark, i. e., cen- 
sure, is defended by Hand and Weber as 
having been long used as technical term.} 
To write a few notes, pauca annotare (de 
aliqua re); on a book, commentari librum 
(Suet., Gram., 2) ; commentaria in librifm 
componere (Gell., 2, 6, init.). Note-Latin, 
*vocabula Latina quibus grammatici in 
annotationibus scribendis utuntur. || In 
music, *soni or vocis signum; * nota 
musica (Kraft): notes, modi musici (mu- 
sical pieces): to sing from notes, * ex libel- 
lo canere (not from the memory) : * ab oc- 
ulo canere (at sight, after Petron., 75, 4). 
(|Billet, epistolium (but only Catull., 66 or 
68, 2): epistola pusilla: literule. || Nore 
OF HAND, chirographum (to be distin- 


guished from syngrapha=a deed drawn 
up as a fi contract, and signed by 
both parties): to lend money on a note of 


hand, * chirographo exhibito pecuniam al- 
icui credere: to borrow money on a note 
of hand, * per chirographum pecuniam 
mutuam sumere: to give a note of hand, 
chirographum exhibére (vid. Gell., 14, 2, 
chirographi exhibitio): to give a note of 
hand for any thing, chirographo cavére 
de re (Suet., Cal., 12). 

NOTE-BOOK, adversaria: libellus: 
commentariolum, commentarii (vid. 
Schutz, Ler. Cic., sub voc. Obs. adversa- 


Aave altogetier avoided the abbreviation 
ail, which occurs in his works only in pas- 
sages cited from potts ; vid. Miiller ad Cic., 


Bere 
Fin., 2, p. 





Or. Sest., 
153) ; nihilum : 
stantive or adjective; nihilum only sub- 


stantive ; but if the substantive is to be de- 


clined, then always nulla res (with the ex- 
ception of nihili and nihilo) ; nulla res, e- 
ther abstractly or concretely, of things, or 
of events ; nihil always in a subjective sense, 
and always abstractly (vid. Herz. ad Cas., 
B. C., 2, 6); e.g., nihil agere, nihil loqui; 
quod mihi nulla res eripiet; nulla res Ce- 
sari ad pristinam fortunam defuit; pror- 
sus nihil. Since nihil-is properly a sub- 
Stantive, it takes an adjective or a genitive 
after it; e. g., nothing of the sort, nihil 
tale: he has done nothing new, nihil novi 
fecit: nothing can come of nothing, de ni- 
hilo nihil fit; de nihilo nihil creari potest: 
for nothing, sine causa (e. g., laborare) : 
from nothing, ex or de nihilo: a thing 
comes to nothing, res non succedit, non 
habet optatum or speratum eventum (does 
not take ): Fes non exitum habet, non 
ad effectum adducitur (does not succeed) : 
to come to nothing = perish, ad nihilum 
venire, redigi, or recidere ; in nihilum in- 
terire or occidere: to think nothing of, 
pro nihilo putare or ducere (not to value 
it): negligere, omittere (to disregard it): 
nothing less, nihil minus; nihil vero mi- 
nus: there is nothing in a thing, in aliqua 
re nihil est: there is nothing in it = tt is 
not so, hwc res non ita se habet: to be 
good for nothing, nihil esse ; nihil posse ; 
non multum valére (to be of no power or 
influence) : nihili esse, inutilem esse (to be 
useless or unprofitable): nothing but, me- 
rus (9 in good prose ouly of things) ; 
e. g., to speak of nothing but war, merum 
bellum loqui: to narrate nothing but prod- 
igies, mera monstra narrare: nothing but 
trifles, mer nuge ; or by summus, mag- 
nus, singularis; e. g., he showed nothing 
but friendliness in receiving me, summa 
comitate me excipiebat. Nothing but, 
nihil nisi (but not nihil quam; vid. Zumpt, 
§ 735); nihil aliud nisi (nothing else than 
= nihil preter, and is exclusive; twhere- 
as nihil aliud quam is comparative= 
is this, and nothing different from or more 
than this; vid. Kruger, 585, 2). Obs. 
After nihil aliud nisi @ participle or adjec- 
tive agrees with the following substantive 
(ut nihil aliud nisi D vate videatur quesita, 
Cice.). = They lonothing but, &c. In 
expressions Of thts kind the Latin is ellip- 
tical, and omits the facere or agere (e. g., ni- 
hil aliud quam bellum comparavit, Nep.). 
NOTICE. || Observation, remark, 
animadversio; observatio; notatio; oft- 
en by the verbs: worthy of notice, notabi- 
lis, notandus, notatu dignus ; memorabilis 
(remarkable, Je): memoratu dig- 
nus (worthy of mention). || Informa- 
tion given beforehand, indicium: to 
ive notice of a thing, indicare alicui ali- 
quid; deferre aliquid ad aliquem or ali- 
cui; certiorem facere aliquem de aliqua 
re: a threatening notice, denuntiatio: to 
send @ threatening notice, denuntiare ali- 
cui aliquid : @ public, writien notice, posi- 
tus propalam libellus, edictum (a pla- 
card): tabulew auctionarie (notice of a 
sale) =: titulus (e. g., on a house to be let or 
sold): to give @ notice, libellum or edic- 
tum proponere: to give notice of an auc- 
tion, auctionem proponere or proscribere. 
NOTIFICATION, signiticatio; indici- 
um (act of giving notice, general term) : 
promulgatio, proscriptio (of a sale). 
_ NOTIFY, indicium de aliqua re alicui 
dare, ostendere (Cic.), or facere (Ter.) ; 
ad aliquem afferre (Cic.) ; indicium alicu- 
jus rei ad aliquem deferre, or alicujus rei 
significationem alicui dare, facere, or sim- 
ply indicare, significare aliquid (Tac.). 
NOTION, notio (which one connects with 
any thing ; hence, also, the “ meaning” at- 
tached to a word): informatio (the image 
one forms of any thing in the mind): in- 
telligentia (the knowledge of any thing): 
species ( Cicero’s translation of idéa, “an 
idea”). An innate notion, notio in animis 
informata; notio animis impressa; insita 
et quasi consignata in animis notio ; quasi 
naturalis et insita in animis nostris notio ; 
animo insita informatio quedam ; sine 
doctrind anticipatio; antecepta animo rei 
quedam informatio, sine qua nec intelli- 








NOVE 


gi quidquam, nec quzri, nec disputari po 
test ; innata cognitio; prsnotio; insita (or 
insita preceptaque) cognitio; quod natu- 
ra insculpsit in mentibus (all Cicero for 
the Greek &vvoca, zpoAniis, which he says 
notat notionem quamlibet, que antequam 
judicii vis adolevit, ita se animo impres- 
sit, ut ei se constanter eandem presentet). 
An obscure notion, notio tecta atque invo- 
luta (Cic.) : obscure notions, intelligentia 
obscurz, adumbrate, inchoat#; cognitio 
indagationis indigens. General notions, 
notitiz rerum: confused notions, compli- 
cate notiones: to form a notion of any 
thing, aliquid mente formare or fingere ; 
aliquid animo effingere; alicujus rei no- 
tionem mente fingere: informare in ani- 
mo alicujus rei notionem ; notionem ali- 
cujus rei animo concipere: to attach a 
notion to any thing, notionem cum re 
conjungere or alicui rei subjicere: to hare 
a clear or definite notion of any thing, sa- 
tis firme conceptum animo comprehen- 
sumque tenére; probe or plane intellige- 
re or perspectum habére aliquid : to form 
a notion of any thing beforehand, notione 
animi presentire aliquid: to have no no- 
tion of any thing, notionem alicujus rei 
nullam habére; aliquid ignorare: to have 
a false notion of any thing, prava de ali- 
qua re sentire: to have truer notions of 
the nature of the gods, veriores de natura 
deorum notiones in animo informatas ha- 
bére (Cic.): to have some notion of relig- 
ion, haud intacti religione animi esse : 
much depends on what notion you enter- 
tain of the tribunate, plurimum refert, 
quid tu esse tribunatum putes: all men 
do not entertain the same notions of what 
is honorable and dishonorable, non eadem 
omnibus honesta sunt ac turpia: uot to 
be able to form any notion of any thing, 
fugit aliquid intelligentie nostre vim et 
notionem : to confound the notions of 
right and wrong, species veri scelerisque 
permiscére (Hor., Sat., 2, 3, 208): to ex- 
plain a notion, notionem alicujus rei ex- 
plicare, evolvere ; vim et notionem alica- 
jus rei explicare (Cic.) : to explain a con- 
fused or obscure notion, animi notionem 
complicatam evolvere (Cic., Of., 3, 19, 
76); obscuram intelligentiam enodare. 
|| Meaning of a word, notio: vis: sen- 
tentia. To include two things in the no- 
tion of this word, huic verbo duas notio- 
nes subjicere: to attach a notion lo a word, 
vocabulo, verbo, &c., notionem or sen- 
tentiam subjicere : the only notion of the 
word is, neque ulla alia huic verbo subjec 
ta notio est, nisi, &c. What notion is tn 
volved in these words? que vis inest in 
his verbis? que notio his verbis subjecta 
est? 

NOTIONAL, mente, animo, cogitatio- 
ne formatus, informatus, or fictus. Vid., 
also, IDEAL. 

NOTORIETY, (nominis) fama; gloria; 
claritudo: to gain notoriety; i. e., to be 
come cell ; vid. CELEBRATED. 

NOTORIOUS. || Well known, (om- 
nibus) notus; pervulgatus: a notorious 
fact, illustre notumque omnibus factum. 
|| Infamous, vid. 

NOTORIOUSLY, ut omnes norunt. 

NOTWITHSTANDING. || (With sub- 
stantives), adversus (e. g., adversus indu- 
cias, notwithstanding the truce; adversus 
id senatusconsultum ; stultus est adversus 
wtatem et capitis canitiem, notwithstand- 
ing his age) ; in with an ablative ; i.e., dur- 
ing, in the midst of (e. g., in summa copi 
oratorum ; but usually with tamen, sed, 
&c.; e. g., noscitabantur tamen in tanta 
deformitate ; sed in hac etate utrique an- 
imi juveniles erant); also, by ablative, ab- 
solutely with the verbs contemnere, negli- 
gere; e. g., contemtis or neglectis preci- 
bus meis Romam rediit (notwithstanding 
my entreaties). || (With verbs), tametsi ; 
quanquam ; etsi; licet; quamvis, or quam- 
quam (although), followed by tamen (yet) : 
attamen (but yet, but still): nihilominus, 
nihilosecius (nevertheless). 


bella, 
NOVELIST, fabulator. 
NOVELTY. |] Newness, novitas ; 


in- 
solentia; or by the adjective: to lose 


the 
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NOW 


ve. || A new thing, res nova; novi ali- 
quid: novelties, res nove. 

NOVEMBER, mensis November (Cat.); 
November (Mart.). Calends of Novem- 
ber, Calendes Novembres. 

NOUGHT, nihil; nihilum. Vid. NoTH- 
ING. 

NOUN, nomen (grammatical). 

NOURISH, nutrire (the proper word, to 
give nourishment, care, and attention ; fig- 
uratively, to favor, foment) : alere (to sup- 
port without denoting the means; figura- 
tively, to maintain, continue) : sustentare 
(properly and figuratively, to maintain, 
support, not suffer to fall). JN. sustenta- 
re et alere; alere et sustentare: victum 
prebére alicui (only properly, to give what 
ts requisite for the support of life; also of 
land, &c., which maintains any one): au- 
gore (only figuratively, to increase, en- 
arge). JN. alere et augere (opposed to 
exstinguere): to nourish a person with any 
thing, aliquem nutrire, or alere, or susten- 
tare aliqua re (the former only of food; 
alere et sustentare also of the means by 
which one obtains a livelihood): to be nour- 
ished by any thing, ali aliqua re (both of 
food and of the means of livelihood): ves- 
ci aliqua re (of food; e. g., carne, lacte) : 
victum queritare aliqua re, se sustentare 
aliqua re (to gain a livelihood, support 
one’s self). 

NOURISHER, altor (one who supplies 
the necessaries of life): nutritor (one who 
furnishes food, &c., post- Augustan). 

NOURISHING, nutriens; alens; in quo 
est multum alimenti (Cels.); ad alendum 
aptus, factus (almus, poetical ; (3g alibi- 
lis only twice, in Varr.): to be more nour- 
tshing, plus alimenti habére ; firmiorem, 
valentiorem esse (Cels.). 


22, 24, 53): by circumlocution with the 
verb. ||Contents of nutritious parts, 
alimentum: full of nourishment [vid. Nu- 
TRITIOUS]: that has no nourishment, in 
quo nihil alimenti est (after Cels., 2, 18, 
én.) : imbecillus, infirmus (opposed to va- 
lens, firmus): there is more nourishment 
in meat than in any other food, plus ali- 
menti est in carne, quam in ullo alio. 
|| Means of support, food, nutrimen- 
tum (properly and figuratively ; but in the 
best writers only figuratively ; e. g., nutri- 
mentum eloquentiv): alimentum, cibus 
(of physical nourishment ; alimentum also 
figuratively) : pabulum, pastus ( fodder ; 
then, figuratively, pabulum animi ingenii- 
que; pastus animi): victus (every thing 
which we need or use as food): want of 
nourishment, penuria alimentorum: to 
take nourishment, cibum sumere or as- 
sumere: to look for nourishment, pas- 
tum anquirere (of animals): victum que- 
rere (of persons): to give nourishment to 
@ person. or thing, aliquem or aliquid ale- 
re (properly and figuratively, of per- 
sons and things): alicui victum prabére 
(properly, of persons and things; cf. To 
NovurisH): the veins convey nourishment to 
the bones, ven ossibus alimenta submin- 
istrant: the human mind finds its nourish- 
ment in learning and thinking, mens hom- 
inis alitur discendo et cogitando, 

NOVICE, in re rudis et tiro (general 
term): in a monastery or nunnery, * no- 
vitius monachus, * novitia monacha (fem- 
irine, technical term). 

NOVITIATE, tirocinium (general 
term) ; * tirocinii tempus; tirocinium mo- 
nasticum (technical term of monastic life). 

NOW, adv., nunc (at the present time ; 
opposed to tune): jam (opposed to tum ; 
especially as a particle of transition): in 
presentia (Cic., Cas., Nep., Liv., for the 
present): in hoc tempore, in presenti 
(Cic., Fam., 2, 10; under present circum- 
stances, at this critical time, &c.): in pre- 
sens (37° post-Augustan ; also, ad pre@- 
sens, now and the time immediately follow- 
ing: [> impresentiarum, depresenti- 
arum are unclassial). Even now= (a) 
precisely at this moment, nunc 
quum maxime or yuum maxime only; 
(B) just before the present moment, 
modo. vee directly (vid. IMMEDIATELY]. 


NUME 


| Now—now (= at one time—at another), 
modo—modo (or nunc or interdum, or 
tum) ; nunc—nunc (or modo. Obs., 
nunc—nune not in prose before Livy) ; 
alias—alias (or interdum, or plerumque, 
or aliquando) : hodie (to-day): nune ip- 
sum: hoc ipso tempore (at this very time, 
emphatic): now at length, nunc demum: 
now and then, interdum (mostly implying 
that it is not very often): aliquando (at 
times; —5° nonnunquam = not uncom- 
monly, pretty frequently) : and subinde de- 
notes the succession of one action to anoth- 
er, often the repeated succession = repeated- 
ly: unheard of until now, ante hoc tem- 
pusinauditum. ||(A4s a particle of 
transition), autem: vero (in truth): 
nunc, nunc vero (denoting concessivn) : 
but now, nunc autem. || (Denoting 
consequence), igitur (therefore): que 
cum ita sint (since things are so): but 
now, atqui. 

NOWHERE, nusquam (in 20 place, un- 
der no circumstance): nullo loco (in no 
place): [>sP° nuspiam and nullibi are not 
Latin: nowhere else, nusquam alibi: no- 
where in the world, nowhere at all, nus- 
quam gentium: nowhere else than, nus- 
quam alibi nisi or quam (but quam only 
when tam precedes, expressed or under- 
stood). 

NOWISE, nullo modo; nequaquam; 
neutiquam; haud quaquam; nulla ratio- 
ne; minime. Vid., also, “ By no means,” 
in No. 

NOXIOUS, nocens; noxius; nociturus: 
extremely noxious, perniciosus, exitiosus. 

NUDITY must be expressed by the adjec- 
tive; e.g., nudatum corpus : [9 nuditas 
occurs only in some old editions of Quint., 
10, 2, 23, where more recent editions, from 
the best MSS., read jucunditas. 

NUGATORY, nugatorius. JN. infirmus 
nugatoriusque; levis ac nugatorius. 

NUISANCE, molestia; onus; incom- 
modum: to be a nuisance to any body, 
molestiam alicui exhibére, afferre ( Ter.) ; 
alicui oneri esse (Liv.) : to find any thing 
a nuisance, molestiam capere, suscipere, 
trahere ex aliqua re. 

NULL, irritus, nullus. Vid. Invarrp. 

NULLIFY, aliquid irritum facere; ali- 
quid ad nihilum redigere; irritum ali- 
quid esse jubére or velle ; rescindere, 
dissolvere aliquid. Vid., also, ABROGATE, 
ANNIHILATE. 

NULLITY, nihil (nothing) : vanitas, in- 
anitas (emptiness); or by the adjectives, 
irritus, vanus, nullus. 

NUMB, v., torporem afferre aticui rei, 
torpore hebetare aliquid; obstupefacere. 

NUMB, adj., rigidus, rigens; torpidus, 
obstupefactus. To be numb, rigidum esse, 
rigére, torpére, torpidum esse; to become 
numb, rigescere, obrigescere, torpescere, 
obtorpescere. The hand is numb, manus 
obtorpuit. 

NUMBER. v., numerare ; numerum al- 
icujus rei inire, exsequi, efficere ; com- 
putare ; enumerando percensére. Syn. 
in TO Count, vid. 

NUMBER, s. || 4 great number, 
multitude, numerus: a great number, 
magnus or grandis numerus: multitudo 
(multitude) : copia (heap, abundance; of 
things): frequentia (many persons pres- 
ent): in great numbers, multi; frequen- 
tes: a small number, paucitas; exiguus 
numerus (of persons or things): infre- 
quentia (few persons present; opposed to 
frequentia): @ very small number, magna 
paucitas: in small numbers, pauci; infre- 
quentes : a number of people, complures 
(several): a full number, numerus plenus : 
to make up a number, numerum efticere 
or conficere. || Numeral sign, litera; 
*nota numeri. || Proportion of times 
or syllables, numerus.) 

NUMBERLESS, innumerabilis (Cic. ; 
>> innumerus in poets, and in prose 
writers of the Silver Age; vid. Orelli, Cic., 
De Or., 2, 22, 94. [OP There is no au- 
thority for innumerosus). 

NUMBNESS, torpor. 

NUMERAL, * nota, signum numeri (a4 
figure) : nomen numerale (Prisc., a word): 
Roman numerals, &c., numerorum signa 
a Romanis, ab Arabibus, recepta. 

NUMEROUS. Vid. Many. 








NUTR 


NUMSKULL, bardus ; ineptus ; stolid- 
us; fatuus. 

NUN, monacha, nonna (Hieron.); mo- 
nastria (Just., Novell.): to become a nun, 
ritu Christiano sacrari cultui divino (after 
Ammian., 18, 10). 

NUNCIO, *summi or Romani pontificis 
legatus. 

NUNNERY, * ccenobium monacharum. 

NUPTIAL, nuptialis. Vid. Marrracr. 

NUPTIALS, nuptize (general term): 
nuptiarum sollemnia, -ium, 7. (the celebra- 
tion of a marriage, in a religious sense) : 
to make preparations for nuptials, nuptias 
adornare ; parare ea, que ad nuptias opus 
suut: to solemnize nuptials, nuptias facere 
or efficere (general term): sacrum nup- 
tiale conficere (in a religious sense). Cf. 
MarriaGe, Marry. 

NURSE, s. || One who tends chil- 
dren, nutrix; nutricula (diminutively) : 
to be nurse to any one, nutricem esse ali- 
cui, aliquem nutricari: to have a nurse 
for a child, puero nutricem adhibére : the 
Office or duty of a nurse, nutricationis mu- 
nus (Gell., 12,1): a nurse's wages, nutri 
cia, -orum, 2. (Ulp., Dig., 50, 13, 1, extr.): 
nutricis merces (after Cic. ad Div., 16, 14, 
1, medici merces). || One who tends the 
sick, cujus cure custodieque (agrotus) 
aliquis mandatus est (Plin. Ep., 7, 19, 
init.): assidens (Plin. Ep., 1 22, 11): to 
be a nurse to any one, alicui or alicujus 
valetudini assidére; vid. StcK-BED. 

NURSE, v. Prop., nutrire (general 
term): mammis nutrire: nutricare (Plau- 
tus): to nurse her own child, aliquem lacte 
suo nutrire (Gell., 12,1; i. e., not to em- 
ploy a wet-nurse): aliquem uberibus alere 
(with milk, not with farinaceous or any 
other food ; of women and animals), Ev- 
ery mother nurses her own child, sua quem- 
que mater uberibus alit (7ac., Germ., 20): 
alere (to support existence by any means). 
Fia., nutrire (e. g., amorem, Ov.) : susten- 
tare et alere: alere et sustentare (cherish 
and support): fovére (cherish; e. g.,spem; 
parvulos): augére (inercase). || To tend 
a sick person, nutrire (wgrum, Cels.) : 
wgrotum curare: wgroto assidére. 

NURSERY. || Room where young 
children are brought up, parvulo- 
rum dita (Jurisconsulti) ; * parvulorum 
eubiculum : a nursery tale, nutricularum 
fabula (Quint. 1,9, 2). || Plantation 
of young trees, seminarium, plantari- 
um; seminarium pomarium or pomorum 
(of fruit-trees) : vitiarium (of vines): * sem- 
inarium oleagineum (of olive-trees): to 
make or lay out a nursery, facere, institu- 
ere seminarium, &c. 

NURSING, nutricatio (act of suckling 
an infant, Gell.): sustentatio (act of sup- 
porting and bringing up, Ulp., Dig., 24, 
3,22, § 8). Nutritus only Plin., 22, 24,53, 
but in sense of nourishment. 

NURSLING, alumnus; feminine, alum: 
na. 
NURTURE, s. Vid. NourntsHMENT. 
NURTURE, v. Vid. NourisH. 

NUT, nux: walnut, (nux) juglans: ha- 
zel-nut, (nux) Avellana: nut-tree, nUX: a 
hard nut, figuratively (i. e., a difficult 
thing), res difficilis, ardua ; queestio diffi- 
cilis ; nodus; e. g.. rem impeditam, diffi- 
cilem, alicui expediendam, explicandam 
proponere, dare: not to give a nut for 
any thing, ne vitiosa quidem nuce emere 
aliquid (Plaut.); ne flocci quidem facere 
aliquid ; pro nihilo putare aliquid (Cic.) 

NUT-BROWN (color), nigricans (Plin.), 

NUT-CRACKERS, _ nucifrangibulum 
(Plaut., Bacch., 4, 2, 16; but only as a fa 
cetious term for a tooth). 

.NUT-SHELL, putamen nucis: puta- 
men Avellane (of c hazel-nut) : putamen 
juglandis (af @ walnut). ; 

NUTRIMENT. Vid. NourtsHMENT. 

NUTRITIOUS, iret of food, in 

NUTRITIVE. quo multum ali- 
menti est, magni cibi (that contains muck 
nourishment ; opposed to parvi cibi): va 
lens, firmus, valentis or firmm# materia 
(strong; opposed to imbecillus, infir...s, 
imbecilla: o7 infirme materie ; ali- 
bilis occurs only in Varr., R. R., 2, 11, 2 
and 3; nutribilis, in very late writers; a). 
mus, only in poetry): very nutritous, 
maximi cibi (opposed to minimi cibi): 





est, minus 


prestat. 

NUZZLE. |j To ensnare, laqueo ir- 
retire. || Jo put ¢ ring on the nose, 
*annulum inserere or (of an ani- 


QO, interj. Vid. On! 

OAK, quercus (the common or forest 
oak): cerrus (the Turkey or Burgundy 
oak): ilex (the holm-oak): quercus escu- 
lus (or stmply esculus; the mast-tree): oak 


, qusTneus or quernus, querceus 
(of the common or forest oak. Quer- 
cinus, Suet., Cal, 19, is 


oak): esculinus (of the mast-tree). 
a stuppa or stupa, -we, f. (Ces., 
OAR, remus ([>= tonsa is i 


pee: 
to condemn to the oars (i. €., galleys), atti - 
aliquem remo triremis p (Fal. 


ie : 
OBDURACY, obstinatio: animus obsti- 
natus or offirmatus. 

OBDURATE, obstinatus; pervicax ; 

refractus. 

OBDURATELY, obstinate ; pertinaci- 
ter ; prwefracte. 

OBEDIENCE, obtemperatio; to any 
thing, alicui rei (as action ; an accommo- 
dating or adapting one’s self to any thing): 
obedientia ae ee children) : ob- 
sequium, obsequientia (yielding, compli- 
ance, Cas., B.G.,7, 29): officium (obedience, 
considered as due; commentators on 
Nep., Milt. 7,1): to render obedience [vid 
To Oper}: to retain in ce, in offi- 
cio retinére or continére: to bring back 
to obedience, ad officium reducere ; ad offi- 
cium redire cogere: to renounce obedience, 
in officio non mané€re ; o! tiam relin- 

uere et abjicere. 

OBEDIENT, obediens, dicto audiens. 
Jn. dicto audiens atque obediens, obtem- 
perans (ali with a dative of that which one 
obeys): to be obedient [vid. HEARKEN, 
Oey]: to make any body more obedient, 
q obedientiorem facere (of thing): 





9, 15,3): to break off the oars, pirbos 
gére remos ; or, less frequently, abstergére 
Tremos cab 9, 9): blade (of an oar), 


OAT, rank: oat-field, ager avena 
OATS, pl. consitus: oat-cake, panis 
avenaceus: oat- farina avenacea : 


Oat-straw, str: > wild 
oats, avena fatua (Liv): to have sown 
one’s wild oats, voluptates temperantia 
sua frenasse ac domuisse (Liv., 30, 14). 
OATEN, avenaceus. 
OATH, jusjurandum, genitive jurisju- 


eneral ; 
randi, 2. (Z term ; d ote miltary of 


the oath of allegiance and 

usually the oath o pee a fev oa 

oath): religio nse sense of duty; 
by oath grounded 





hence, 


reife dipeyetap ary pao ghar trety 7 
ferre: to take an oazh, jusjurandum dare 

or jurare; sacramentum or sacramento 
dicere: to take a false oath, pejerare or 
perjurare (opposed to jurare verissimum 
jusjurandum); exanimi sententia jurare : 
to take a formal oath, verbis bora renal ju- 
rare: (falsely), verbis conce 


(vid. Cic., Cluent., 48, 134) : bes ieken 
an oath, ; jarejurando astrictus : 
to take the oath of allegiance, in verba ju- 


sacramento or sacramen- 
tum dicere alicui (of soldiers): to admin- 
ister the oath of allegiance, sliquem in sua 


iy ite'ebligacr bead outs pal reapatpie 
jurejurando Say ane by 
or ratify any thing an oath, 
affirmare aliquid (e. g., socie- 





your most obedient servant (in modern let- 
ter-writing), * bi ad queque prestanda 


paratissimus. 

OBEDIENTLY, obedienter (Liv.), ob- 
temperanter (Prud.): or by the adjectice. 

OBEISANCE, corporis inclinatio: to 
make obcisance to any , Salutare ali- 
quem; (acclinis saluto aliquem, Arnob.). 

OBELISK, obeliscus (general term): 
meta (at the end of the Roman circus): 
cippus (as @ sepulchkral monument): obe- 


obelus (as a mark,in books). 
OBESITY, with or without ven- 
tris (Suet. 


). 
OBEY, parére (the proper word, opposed 
to imperare ; alscays with the idea of strict 
Harm 4 vid. Cic.,, Legg., 3, 2,5; Ces. 
C., 3, 81): obedire, dicto audientem 
‘ein (as of children and slaces ; to perform 
pp eal with this difference, 
that dicto audientem esse denotcs prompt 
and willing obedience) : obtemperare (to 
accommodate or adapt one’s self to the will 
of another, especially a higher person): ob- 
sequi (to follow the advice of another ; op- 
posed to repugnare; vid. Cic., Tusc., 2, 2, 
60; Plin. Ep., 8, 6, 6): audire aliquem, 
auscultare ali alicui (to listen to the represent- 
ation of any body): morem gerere, mori- 
gerari (to yield to the demands or caprice 
drt par In. parére et spree 
et pment srs obte: eto re; 
bape dictosuiionem arque 


parére et imperata facere ; alicujus jussis 
or alicujus imperio audientem esse: not 
to obey the commands of any body, obedi- 


entiam et abjicere, nec alicui 
— Nee , OF, 1, 29, 102: to refuse 

to obey the of any body, alicujus 
imperium ; alicujus ro a 


auspicium que abnuere (of soldiers) : 
cogi: to eee 

readily and millingis, gquo animo liben- 

ee obedienter imperata 


OBITUARY, bec By genitive, mortu- 
defuncto 


orum, 
OBITUARY, s., oo i defanctorum : 
ratio Libitine, Suet., is a burial | 
register). 

OBJECT. jj That which lies be 
Sore one, res (general term) . res objec- | 
ta sensibus, or quod sensibus percipitur | 
Ga sense): quod sub sensum 


cadit: objectus, -is (Nep.): also by vari | 


ous turns, (1) by the verd esse; (a) with a | 
Renitive (like elvat) to be reckoned or in- | 
cluded 3 e. g, deorum tutéle ea | 


H 
u 
i 
ll 


i 


i 
i 
He, 
fon! 


; 

| 
: 
He 


/ 
i 


cm 
: 


7 e.g, an object 
of love, amor; delicize : pe Peer 2 
sire, desiderium: an of jest, ludi- 
brium: (4) by some i 7 
with verbs from the 3 e. g, to bean 
object of love to any body, ab ——— 
diligi: all these sciences have for their ob- 
ject the investigation of que om- 


nes artes in veri investigatione versantur. 
li 4n end, aim, finis; propositum : 


quz 

make it one’s first object, id unum agere™ 
(ut) : to make pleasure oue’s first object, 
voluptatem omnia referre or revocare ; 
voluptate omnia metiri. jj grammar), 
res; res objectaa [| Any thing de 
formed or hideous, monstrum. 

OBJECT, v., contra dicere, in contra- 
riam partem afferre (to say, bring for- 


piam dixerit; dicat is forte : 
can now non jan potest dici. 
Pectns = -GLASS, * orbiculus vitri con- 


b ponere, contra di 
cere aliquid ; ad; obloge poceens (@ie.): 
to answer quis contra 
dicat, refellere. If= = hesitation, de 
mur, dubitatio: without 


jection, nisi i quid di 

OBJECTIONABLE. * * contra a ali 
quis dicere possit ; quod offendit, displicet 

OBJECTIVE. quod sensibus percipi- 
tur; quod sub sensus cadit (after Cic.): 
the objective world, res externe; quz sub 
rae cadunt; que aspecta sentiuntur 
(Cic.). 

OBJECTOR, qui contra dicit. 

OBJURGATION, &c. Vid. Brame, 
REPROOF. 

OBLATION, donum; munus sacrum 
~Ostioar 

BLIGATION. | Duty, officium ; 

quod ; quod debeo, 
thee: I consider 

| gation to, meum esse puto, duco. 
| also, Dury.] ]] Act iby which one 

binds one’s self, satis = Bonn 

(vid. Bonn}. |] Favor by which one 
if ts bound in gratitude, 
to be under an to any body, a. 
cujus beneficiis obligatum esse ; vinculis 
beneficii obstrictum esse (Cie) : under 
obligation, on (Plin. pte To lag- 





any body under ‘ation, mag- 
tim) mofent (Ey ex aoa aliquem 
Liv.) gratiam inire. 


OBLI 


OBLIGATORY, quod obligat, cbstrin- 
git, devincit aliquem. 

OBLIGE. || Zo compel, aliquem vi 
cogere [vid. CompEL]. || T'o bina’ (by a 
stipulation, duty, favor, &c.), alligare, ob- 
ligare, obstringere, devincire. The law 
obliges any one, lex tenet aliquem. To be 
obliged to the observance of atreaty, tedere 
alligatum or illigatum esse. To oblige a 
man by an oath, aliquem sacramento adi- 
gere. To oblige one’s self to do a thing, 
se obligare alicui rei (or with ut); se ob- 
stringere in aliquid (by oath, sacramento; 
to a crime, in scelus). I am obliged to do 
this, hoc meum est. || T'o confer a fa- 
vor upon, beneficium in aliquem con- 
ferre: to oblige one greatly, gratissimum, 
pergratum, percommode alicui facere: 
vou can not oblige me more than by, &c., 
hoc mihi gratius facere nihil potes ; nihil 
est, quod gratius mihi facere possis: you 
wotll oblige me greatly by (or if you, &c.), 
gratum (gratissimum) mihi feceris, si, 
&c.; magnum beneficium mihi dederis, 
si, &c.: I am very much obliged to you, 
gratissimum illud mihi fecisti; magnum 
in me contulisti beneficium : to be greatly 
obliged to one, multum debére alicui; mul- 
ta beneficia ab illo in me profecta, collata 
sunt (after Cic.): readiness to oblige, offi- 
cium; officiosa voluntas ; gratificandi lib- 
eralis voluntas; comitas (courteous and 
kind behavior toward inferiors): to show 
all readiness to oblige any body, omni offi- 
ciorum genere aliquem prosequi ; sum- 
ma alicui studia impertire. 

OBLIGING, comis (courteous) : obsequi- 
osus (willingly acceding to others’ wishes ; 
the latter only in Plaut., Capt., 2, 3, 58) : 
facilis: officiosus (complaisant, ready to 
“ender a service): obliging in any thing, 
promtus or paratus ad aliquid (ready for 
any thing): inclinatus or propensus ad 
aliquid (easily to be induced, inclined to 
any thing): indulgens (indulgent ; op- 
posed to durus): to be obliging in any 
thing, alicui or alicujus voluntati morem 
gerere or obsequi: knov, that thou art a 
e@reat deal too obliging (indulgent), te esse 
auriculd infirma molliorem scito (Cic.). 
The liberality and obliging temper of the 
magistrates, liberalitas atque accommo- 
datio magistratuum. : 

OBLIGINGLY, officiose ; benigne; co- 
miter. 

OBLIGINGNESS, propensa voluntas 
(ready disposition): facilitas (readiness) : 
comitas (courtesy): obsequentia (a yicld- 
‘ng to the wishes and humor of others, Cas., 
B. G., 7, 29): officium (kind or complai- 
sant sentiment or action of him who wishes 
‘fo show any attention or render a service to 
any body): voluntas officiosa (disposition 
to render a service, Ov., Pont., 3, 2, 17); in- 
dulgentia. 

OBLIQUE, obliquus. 

OBLIQUELY, oblique (Cic. ; also im- 
| paces = ‘indirectly ;" of censuring, 

c.); in obliquum (Plin.) ; per obliquum 
(Hor.) ; ex obliquo (Plin.); ab obliquo 
(Ov.) : to move obliquely, oblique ferri; in 
latus digredi (Plin.); obliquo motu cor- 


poris uti. 

OBLIQUENESS, } || Prop., obliquitas ; 

OBLIQUITY. obliquum (Plin.). 
|| Fre., pravitas ([>g>> not obliquitas in 
this sense). 

OBLITERATE, obliterare (e. g., offen- 
sionem ; famam rei male geste: memo- 
riam alicujus rei): delére (blot out utter- 
ly ; properly, also, memoriam alicujus rei) : 
exstinguere. JN. exstinguere atque de- 
lére (improperly) ; inducere : radere: era- 
dere: interlinere [SyN. in Erase]: fun- 
ditus tollere. To obliterate the very name 
of the Roman people, nomen populi Ro- 
mani exstinguere. To obliterate his in- 
Samy, infamiam exstinguere. 

EE TEEEATION. Circumlocution by 

verb. 

OBLIVION, s., oblivio: to bury in or 
cover with oblivion, aliquid in oblivionem 
adducere ; aliquid oblivione obruere, or 
conterere; memoriam rei obliterare or 
expellere: to be buried in oblivion, in ob- 
livione jacére : to sink ins oblivion, in ob- 
livionem adduci; oblivione obrui; oblit- 
erari: to rescue from oblivion, ab oblivio- 





OBSC 


livion, memoriam alicujus rei nunquam 
delébit oblivio, or aliquid obscuratura nul- 
la unquam est oblivio. An act of obliv- 
ion. Vid. AMNESTY. 

OBLIVIOUS, obliviosus (Cic.). 

OBLONG, oblongus (Liv.). 

OBLOQUY, reprehensio; vituperatio ; 
culpatio ; objurgatio (obloquium, Sidon.) : 
exposed to obloguy, reprehendendus ; vi- 
tuperandus; reprehensione or vitupera- 
tione dignus. 

OBNOXIOUS. || Subject, exposed, 
subjectus; obnoxius ({0 avoid subdi- 
tus): vidétur mihi cadere in sapientem 
eegritudo (that a wise man is obnoxious to, 
Cic., Tusc., 3, 4,7). || Hurtful, trowb- 
lesome, noxius ; malus; detrimentosus 
(Ces.) ; nocens. 

OBSCENE, obscénus (erciting dis- 
gust): immundus (unclean, impure) : 
spurcus (filthy, nasty): an obscene song, 
canticum obscenum : to use obscene lan- 
guage, verbis obscenis uti; obscena dice- 
re; obsceno jocandi genere uti. 

OBSCENITY, obscenitas ; or by the ad- 
jective, 

OBSCURE, adv. || Dark, dusky, ob- 
scurus, tenebricosus (with this difference, 
that tenebricosus itself denotes primarily 
only the obscuration of the atmosphere, or 
the want of light, whereas obscurus denotes 
either the effect of this want on the objects, 
or the want itself ; to the former in luce pos- 
itus is opposed, to the latter illustris) : cali- 
ginosus (dark, without light): cwecus (in 
which one can not see; as, night, a house): 
somewhat obscure, subobscurus: an obscure 
night, nox obscura (overcast): nox caligi- 
nosa (dark): nox ceca or obducta (in 
which one can not see any space before him): 
to make any thing obscure, obscurum fa- 
cere, obscurare (e. g., cubiculum, concla- 
ve): alicui rei lucem eripere (to deprive 
of light). [Vid., also, Darx.] || Not 
plain, obscurus (unintelligible, wncer- 
tain, unknown) : cxecus (of which one sees 
no reason ; e. g., morbus, carmen): invo- 
Intus (veiled): non apertus ad intelligen- 
dum (not distinct): abstrusus (hidden, se- 
cret; e.g., insidiw ; or, hard to explain and 
understand ; e. g., disputatio) : perplexus 
(confused, intricate ; e. g., sermones, car- 
men): impeditus (complicated): incertus 
(indefinite, vague): ignobilis (unknown) : 
somewhat obscure, subobscurus (of a speak- 
er, &c.): to make any thing obscure, alicui 


' rei obscuritatem et tenebras atferre, tene- 


bras obducere ; lucem eripere et quasi 
noctem quandam alicui rei offundere 
(Cic., N. D., 1, 3, 6): to make a speech ob- 
scure, orationem occecare : to be obscure, 
in tenebris latére ; obscuritate involutum 
latére (to be hidden, not known): lucem 
desiderare (to be indistinct ; of ideas) : to 
be very obscure, crassis occultatum et cir- 
cumfusum tenebris latére (to be wrapped 
in impenetrable obscurity). || Not illus- 
trious, obscurus: an obscure name, no- 
men obscurum: of obscure birth or de- 
scent, obscuro loco natus ; obscuris ortus 
majoribus (of an unknown family): nullo 
patre natus, terre filius (mot born in law- 
ful wedlock). 

OBSCURE, v., obscurare (properly or 
figuratively): tenebras offundere, or ob- 
ducere alicui rei, or alicui (to overcast, so 
that any thing is no longer in clear light, 
either literally or figuratively) ; rei caligi- 
nem offundere (Liv.), or inducere (Vell., 
more strongly) : noctem offundere alicui 
rei: the light of a lamp is obscured by that 
of the sun, obscuratur et offunditur luce 
solis lumen lucerne: oblivion shall never 
obscure the remembrance of thee, tuam me- 
moriam nulla oblivio obscurabit : to vb- 
scure the reputation, nomini or decori offi- 


cere. 

OBSCURELY, obscure (Cic.) ; and vid. 
the adjective. 

OBSCURITY. || Darkness, obscuri- 
tas; tenebre (opposed lo lux) : caligo [vid. 
the distinction of the adjective in OnscuRE}. 
JN. obscuritas et tenebrw; tenebre et 
caligo ; caligo et tenebre ; nox (night) 
ll Want of clearness, plainness, ob- 
scuritas: incertum (uncertainty). || Want 
of fame or celebrity, tenebre ; igno- 
dilitas, humilitas (the former in respect of 


ne vindicare: this will never fall into ob- | rank; the latter in respect of descent) : to 
486 
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raise from obscurity, aliquem e tenebris 
et silentio proferre ; aliquem in lucem fa- 
mamque provehere; e tenebris in lucem 
evocare (familiam): to live @ obscurity, 
per obscurum vitam transmittere (Sen. 
p., 19, 2); in ignoratione hominum ver- 
sari; in tenebris jacére ; in umbra degere, 
|| An obscure thing, res obscura, oc- 
culta, involuta, occulta et quasi involuta; 
res nondum ad liquidum perducta or ex- 
plorata : to clear up obscurities, res obscu- 
ras explanare ; res involutas explicare ; 
occulta et quasi involuta aperire. 

OBSEQUIES, justa (plural); justa fu- 
nebria (Liv.): or simply funebria (Plin.) ; 
exsequie (Cic.). Vidi FUNERAL. ; 

OBSEQUIOUS, obsequiosus ; obse- 
quens : to be obsequious to any body, alicui 
or alicujus voluntati morem gerere, or 
obsequi. 

_OBSEQUICUSLY, obsequenter: offi- 
ciose. 

OBSEQUIOUSNESS, obsequium, ob- 
sequentia (habit of yielding to the wishes 
and desires of others: the latter, * Ces., B. 
G., 7, 29): excessive obsequiousness, nimia 
obsequentia: to manifest obsequiousness 
toward any body, alicui or alicujus volun- 
tati morem gerere ; alicui morigerari; ali- 
cui obsequi. 

_ OBSERVANCE. || Act of observ- 
ing, regard, attention, observantia 
(outward respect or attention): observatio 
(reverence, regard): obedientia; obtem- 
peratio (e. g., justitia est obtemperatio le 
gibus, observance of the laws, Cic.). || Rule 
of practice, custom, usus; mos recep- 
tus ; consuetudo recepta: it is an observ- 
ance, usu, More, consuetudine receptum 


est. 

OBSERVANT, observans (e. g., equi, 
Claud ; officiorum, Plin.) ; also in the sense 
of showing respect, observantissimus mei 
(Cic.): obediens ; obtemperans (obedient). 
Vid. ATTENTIVE. 

OBSERVATION, observatio; animad- 
versio (a giving heed, attention); e. g., 
nature: a man of quick observation (vid, 
OBSERVER],: to make an observation, ob- 
servare; animadvertere (to observe): ex- 
periri (to try, make experiment): to be ex- 
posed to the observation of all, in clarissi- 
ma luce versari : what my own observation 
supplies, quod animadverti: an army of 
observation, *copiw ad hostium itinera 
servanda dispositie : to make astronomical 
observations, ccelum sideraque spectare 
(coeli siderumque spectator, one who 
makes such, Liv., 24, 34); motus stellarum 
observitare (Cic., Div. 1, 1, 2, Orelli [al. 
observare]), considerare sidera (Gell., 2, 
21); positus siderum ac spatia dimetiri 
(Tac., Ann., 6, 21, 3). 

OBSERVATORY, * specula astronom- 
ica (Eichst.); or mathematici pergula 
(Suet., Oct., 94). 

OBSERVE. || Zo watch, servare, 
observare (general term): asservare (to 
watch carefully): animadvertere (to give 
heed or attention to): spectare, contem- 
plari (to look about qutetly for the purpose 
of observation): considerare (to view or 
contemplate ; e. g., sidera, Gell., 2,21): cus- 
todire (to watch, guard, a person) : specu- 
lari (to look out for): speculari et custo- 
dire aliquem : to observe'the course of the 
stars, observare [ Moser, Orell., observita- 
re, Cic., Div., 1,1, 2] motus stellarum: to 
observe lightning, servare de ceelo (of an 
augur) : to observe the rising of a constel- 
lation, servare ortum sideris: to observe 
any body's behavior, observare quemad- 
modum aliquis se gerat: to observe the en- 
emy, hostium consilia speculari (to en- 
deavor to find out his plans): que ab hos- 
tibus agantur, cognoscere (to watch) : hos- 
tium itinera servare (lo note the march of 
an enemy). || To follow, attend to, 
observare (e. g., leges, Cic. ; preeceptum, 
Ces.): parére (to obey). || Jo say, re- 
mark, dicere (to say): docére (to teach) : 
to observe this, ut hoc addam: to observe 
only one thing, ut alia omittam (to pass by 
all other things). [[9gF° Avoid the expres- 
sion so commonly used by annotators, ut 
monet, for ut ait, ut docet, ut annotavit, 
ut est apud; ut monet is not Latin. 

OBSERVER, observator (general term ; 
(> post-Augustan) : spectator (a behcld- 


OBTaA 
er): speculator (4 ; or by circumlo- 
eution with the tere an observer of na- 
ture, po <ahope raged venatorque nature: an 
siderumque : an acute obsercer, homo acu- 
emuncte naris homo ( ii 
Sat., 1, 4, 8): @ careful observer of 
his dis duties omnium officiorum observan- 
tissimus (Plin. Ep., 10, 11): to be a dili- 
gent observer of any thing, acriter animum 
intendere ad aliquid; acrem et 
esse animadvertorem alicujus rei. 
“OBSOLETE, obsolétus (of dress, words): 
exolétus (of words): ab usu quotidiani 
sermonis jam diu intermissus (of words 
long gone out of common use): ab ultimis 
et jam obliteratis temporibus repetitu 





occl. 


of one’s endeavors): impetrare (fect or 
obtain what has been required): by vio- 
lence, ee extorquére: to obtain 
the highest political power, rerum potiri : 
to obtain credit, parére sibi laudem : mon- 
pecuniam sibi facere: a man’s friend- 
pes alicujus amicitiam sibi comparare : 
great influence, Magnam auctoritatem 
sibi constituere: great wealth and reputa- 
tion, magnas opes sibi Magnumque no- 
men facere: a victory, victoriam ab, de, 
or ex hoste consequi or reportare (Cic.) ; 
referre (Liv.); adipisci (Ces.). To en- 
deavor to obtain, captare aliquid (e. g., pop- 


ularity, &c.). 
ed TESTATION, obtestatio (Cic.); 
with the verbs. 





(of words): to become obsolete, obsolesce- 
re; exolescere (> in desuetudinem 
venire, only in the Di gests). 

OBSTACLE, impedimentum (a4 hin- 
derance) : mora (a cause of delay) : difficul- 
tas (dificulty: avoid the unclassical 
obstaculum and obstantia, although the lat- 
ter occurs in Vitruvius): to put an obstacle 
tn the way, to be an obstacle, im: 
esse alicui rei; impedimentum inferre 
(Cic.); impedimentum afferre ( Tac.) ; mo- 
ram atterre, otferre (Cic.); in mora esse 
(Ter.) ; obstare, officere, obesse alicui 
(Cic.) : to remove obstacles, amoliri (of 0b- 
Stacles ; also with addition of e medio, with 
labor and dificulty) : to conquer obstacles, 
impedimenta superare ; ea, quz obstant, 
transcendere (to overcome them): amoli- 
ri, que impedimento sunt (remove them 
by great exertions; after Ter., And., 4, 2, 


)- 

OBSTINACY, animus obstinatus, ob- 
stinatio, in any thing, alicujus rei (obstinate 
perseverance) : pervicacia, animus pervi- 
cax (perseverance in endeavoring to carry 
out any thing, or to gain a victory): per- 
tinacia (0: in an opinion or pur- 

pose): animus prefractus; contumacia. 

mOBSTINATE, pertinax (that keeps to his 
Opinion ; also of things, that do not yield 
or abate; e. g., diseases): pervicax (con- 
stant in endeavors to carry a thing through, 
or gain a potat): obstinatus, affirmatus 
(the former, firm and constant, in a good 
sense; the , stiff and obstinate, in a 
bad sense: [95> contumax, a heg fle atta 
sisting, does not belong to this ; refracto- 
fius is not classical): an obstinate com- 
aac or disease, morbus perseverans ; 
morbus quus (long, tedious) ; longa 
et ecerdinin ae rah (of @ long continu- 
ance of poor health): an obstinate engage- 
ment, proslium or certamen pertinax ( 

lium firmissimum, Cel. in Cic. Ep., 8, 
7, extr. = a@ battle with able-bodied troops) : 

an obstinate silence, obstinatum silentium 
(e- g., obtinére). 

OBSTINATELY, obstinate ; pertinaci- 
ter; pervicaciter ; prefracte (e. g., nimis 

refracte erarium defendere, Cie., Of, 

}, 22, 88) ; obstinato animo; affirmata vol- 
untate: fo act obstinately in any thing, ob- 
stinato animo agere aliquid. 

OBSTREPEROUS. Vid. Norsy. 

OBSTRUCT. || To block up, clau- 
dere (shut in) ; obstruere, obsepire, inter- 
cludere. To obstruct the way, viam pre- 
cludere ; viam obstruere (barricade) ; iter 
obsepire ; iter intercludere, interrumpere. 
| To be an obstacle in the way of, 
impedire aliquem ab aliqua re, or merely 
aliqua re (never in aliquaé re); impedi- 
mento esse alicui (alicui rei); ad aliquid 
(never in aliqua re) impedimentum affer- 
re a.icui rei faciende ; crap or officere 
alicui end alicui rei alieu 


procure 

means): querere (obtain by seeking ; e. 
&., livelihood, victum ; popularity with the 
common people, gratiam ad populum ; glo- 
ry, sibi gloriam) : acquirere (to obtain 
what one has striven for): colligere (col- 
lect ; &. g., good-will, favor, &c.) : nancis- 
ci (obtain with or without trouble; even 
against one’s wish) : adipisci (to achieve by 
exerttan) + consequi (to arrive at the object 
of one’s wish, with or without assistance) : 
assequi \to arrive by exertion at the object 





OBTRECTATION, obtrectatio (Cic., 


v.). 

‘OBTRUDE, v., obtrudere (of persons or 
things) : to obtrude one’s self, se obtrude- 
re, inferre, insolenter se offerre, se inge- 
rere, se inculcare alicujus auribus (in order 
that one may hear us ; all these of persons): 
se inculcare (e. g., oculis) : se offerre, ob- 

jici (e. g., animo; of forms, appearances, 
ekeie which present themselves to our 
view or mind). 

OBTRUSION. By the verbs. 

OBTRUSIVE, importunus (behaving in 
a troublesome, unseemly, &ec., manner) : 
molestus (ér (shame- 
less): molestus. Or by the verbs. 

OBTUSE, obtusus, hebes ( properly and 
figuratively) ; tardus (figuratively): an 
obtuse mind, ingenium hebes, or retusum 


(Cic.). 

OBTUSENESS (hebetatio oculorum, 
Plin., dullness of sight: hebetudo sensu- 
um, Macrob., stupidity). Use the adjec- 
tives. 

OBVIATE, occurrere, obviam ire (to 
g9 against, not to shun): prwvertere (to 
prevent): resistere (to offer resistance, 
check) : to obviate an evil, malo occurrere, 
prevertere. 

OBVIOUS, manifestus, perspicuus, evi- 
dens, planus, illustris: to be obvious, pa- 
tére, apparére (to be manifest) : liquet (it 
is clear, self-evident): liquére; planum, 
clarum, perspicuum esse (to be clear or 
plain [S¥N. tr PLaIN])): this is not obvi- 
ous to me, hoc mihi non constat : to me the 
matter is quite obvious, res solis luce mihi 
videtur clarior (after Cic., De Div., 1, 3, 6). 
Vid., also, CLEAR. 

OBVIOUSLY, manifesto; clare; evi- 
denter. Vid., also, CLEARLY. 

OCCASION, s., causa (cause, reason) : 
materia (materials Sor any thing): locus, 
Occasio (opportu ansa (properly, a 
handle; then, y parc Hh an opportunity) : 
to give occasion, occasionem dare ; ansam 
dare er prebére (e. g., for blame, rare. 
hensionis or ad reprehendendum) : 
&ive occasion to suspicion or doubt, aun 
dare ioni or dubitationi: to be an oc- 
casion a war, belli materiam prebére : to 
five occasion for a letter, argumentum 
epistole dare : to be an occasion of laugh- 
ter, risum movére or concitare: to take 
occasion, occasionem capere, sumere, or 
amplecti (the last, willingly or &ladly): to 
seek occaston, occasionem captare: to cut 
off all occasion, precidere alicui omnes 
causas: upon occasion, si occasio fuerit, 
tulerit; oblata facultate ; ut primum oc- 
casio data fuerit (Cic.). 

OCCASION, v., Occasionem dare, an- 
sam dare or prebére, rei (datize) ; locum 
dare rei (dative) or rei (genitize) ; mate- 
Tiam prebére-({ > Plautus and Phe- 
drus use concinnare in this- sense). 
Vid., also, Cause, v. 

OCCASIONAL, circumlocution by occa- 
ary (> not opportunitate) data or ob- 

lata ; si ee fuerit or tulerit; per oc- 

An ocx al poem or copy of 

verses, carmen sollemne (on any public, 
JSestive occasion ; cf. Stat., Silv., 4, 6, 92). 

OCCASIONALLY, per occasionem 
_ .); €X occasione; oblata occasione 


(Suet.). 
OCCIDENT, occidens. 
OCCIDENTAL, occidentalis (Plin.) ; 
solem occidentem spectans (Liv.) ; ad oc- 
cidentem situs (after Liv.) ; ad occiden- 
tem vergens (Curt.) ; in occidentem ver- 
gens (Liz.). 











OCHR 


OCCIPUT, occipitium (Varr., Plaut), 
:eciput (Pers.). 

OCCULT, arcanus ; occultus; 2bditus; 
latens: occult aaa cece cause: occult 
diseases, cei morbi. 

OCCUPATION. |j The act of occu- 
ing, possessio 5 us 
Fy the oorbe. || Employment, business, 
nhegotium : without occupation, negotiis va 


cuus. 
r; or by the verbs. 


or attention) : to occupy one in various 
ways, distinere; distringere (to distract) : 
to occupy one’s self & in any thing, occupari 
in aliqua re or ali re; versari in re or 
circa aliquid (to give one’s self up complete- 
ly to a thing): se ponere in re (to lay one’s 
self out upon a thing): aliquid tractare (to 
handle) : agere (to be chiefly concerned in): 
dare se rei (to devote one’s self to ; to be bus- 
ily occupied in any thing): urgére 

(e. g., Studia): to occupy one’s self wholly, 
or exclusively tn any thing, se totum col- 
locare in re: my mind is entirely occupied 
with this one con totus animus 
in hac una contemplatione defixus est: to 
be occupied in a thing, occupatum esse in 
re; intentum esse alicui rei; in manibus 
est mihi aliquid ; vigére in re (e. g, in re- 
rum cognitione ; vid. Cic., Ecl., p. 56). 
\| To take or have possession, habe- 
re; tenére; possidére: to occupy with 
troops, locum obsidére, insidére, occupa- 
re (the latter including the idea that ons 
anticipates another in taking the place) : lo 
cum presidio firmare, munire; pr! 

um ponere, collocare, constituere in loco 
(to garrison a place which one already pos- 
Sesses) : to occupy @ place firmly with troops, 
valido occupare presidio: a place proper- 

ly occupied (with troops), locus tutus oe te 
posed to intutus): to keep a place occupied 
(with troops), locum presidio tenére (to 
hold with a garrison): locum asservare 
(to keep). 

OCCUR. || To happen, accidere ; in- 
cidere ; evenire ; contingere ; intervenire 
(Cic.) ; intercidere (Ces.) ; ek od be go 
ing on): exsistere (of events which break 
out sudden as seditions, wars, &c.). 
|| To come "under observation, be 
met with (as a passage ina book, 
&c.), esse; exstari; inveniri; reperiri: a 
passage occurs, phrases occur, &c.. locus 
occurrit; locutiones, sententiz occurrunt 
apud scriptorem (but i is better to use in- 
veniri, reperiri, legi; for occurrere con- 
tains the idea of something accidental or 
fortuitous. Er deo, in this sense, ob- 
vium esse and obvenire. Vid. Frotscher 
ad Quint., 10, 1, 19). ||] To present 
itself to one’s mind, in mentem 
mihi aliquid venit; mihi in opinionem 
aliquid venit (as an opinion or supposi- 
tion) : subit animum cogitatio. in mentem 
or in cogitationem incidit aliquid 
Guan tifa apadeds® mihi, or ani 
mo, or in mentem occurrit aliquid, mihi 
succurrit aliquid (enters my mind): subit 
recordatio, recordor or reminiscor alicu- 
jas rei, recursat aliquid animo (J remem- 
ber @ thing): all kinds of things occur 
to my mind, varie cogitationes animum 
Meum commovent: to write, to speak 7 
what occurs to one, quod or quidquid in 
buccam venerit, scribere (Cic., Att. 1, 
perce (Cic., Att., 12, 1), loqui (Mart, 


24, 5). 

OCCURRENCE. | Act of occur. 
ring, use the verbs. || Event, casus (espe 
cially accidental): res (general term, an 
occurrence, &c.). Unfortunate occurrences, 
res adverse, misere; casus calamitosi, 
miseri: sad occurrences, casus 


improvisus, inopinatus, 
OCEAN, oceanus (Cic.). Ti acewe 
oceanum is found in Cesar in 
tive, and in Tacitus in the nominative, 
— én the latter at least, it is an mage as 


ODOR 


OCTAG DN, octogonon (Viir.) (octan- 
pala tigura, Appul.). 

OCTAGONAL, octogonus (Vitr.; oc- 
tangulus, Appul.). 

OCTAVE. ||In music, diapason; in- 
fervallum septem vocum (an interval be- 
ttoven the notes of the same name): Octo vo- 
ces or soni (a series of cight notes). 

OCTAVO. (Size of paper), * forma 
octonaria (Wyttenb.). An octavo page, 
*pagina octonaria: an octavo volume, * li- 
ber forme octave (Wyttenb.) or octona- 
riw (*b.); *liber octonarius: an octavo 
sheet, * scida octonaria, or forme octave: 
in octavo, * forme octave or octonarie: @ 
volume in royal (imperial) octavo, * liber for- 
mi octave majoris (maximw) ( Wyttenb.). 

OCTOBER (mensis), October. 

OCULAR, by the genitive oculorem ; or 
otherwise by ctrcumlocution with oculus, 
oculi. To give ocular demonstration of 
any thing, oculis, ante oculos alicujus al- 
iquid proponere, exponere (Cic.); oculis 
subjicere (Liv.); sub aspectum subjicere 
(Att. ad Hor.): ocular illusions, ludibria 
oculorum, credita pro veris (Liv.). 

OCULIST, medicus ocularius (Cels., 6, 
6,8); chirurgus ocularius (Jzscr.), or sim- 
ply ocularius (Scrib. Larg., 37). 

ODD. ||Not even or like, inewqualis 
(unlike tn nature): impar (opposed to par ; 
uneven in quantity): dispar (opposed to 
compar; warlike in quality). An odd num- 
ber, numerus impar. || Strange, inso- 
lens; insolitus; mirabilis; mirus; mon- 
strosus: to say odd things, monstra dice- 
re, nunciare: is not this odd? nonne hoc 
monstri similis est? (Ter., Eun., 2, 3, 43): 
it were odd if, mirum (est) si, nisi (Plaut., 
Ter.). \|Over and above a certain 
number, justum numerum excedens or 
superans, 

ODDITY. ||Oddness, vid. ||An 
odd or strange person or thing, 
homo monstrosus (Cic.); caput ridicu- 
lum (T'r., of persons); monstrum; res 
monstruosa, mira, nova (af things). 

ODDLY. || Unevenly, inwqualiter. 
|| Strangely, monstruose; miro, novo, 
insolito modo ; mirum in modum. 

ODDNESS. || Unevenness, insequa- 
litas. || Strangeness; by the adjective. 

ODDS. || Znequality, inaqualitas. 
||Advantage, superiority, prior lo- 
cus; excellentia, prestantia (excellence). 
To have the odds of any body, aliquo potio- 
rem, priorem esse ; aliquem antecedere: 
in any thing, aliqua re preestare alicui 
or superare, vincere aliquem. || Odds 
(in betting). To bet odds, either quovis 
pignore certare (which, however, is only 
“to bet any wager”) or * majori pignore 
cum aliquo certare. To express 
“odds of so much to so much ;” cf. Plaut., 
Epid., 5, 2, 34, Ni ergo matris filia est, in 
meum nummun, in tuum talentum 
pignus da. || Variance, rixa; jurgi- 
um ; lites, plural; altercatio ; contentio. 
They are at odds, lites inter eos facta sunt 
(Ter., Eun., 4, 5, 8): to set at odds, rixam 
ciére, excitare ; altercationem (Liv.) or 
controversiam (Cic.) facere. 

ODIOUS, odiosus; invisus; invidio- 
sus. T'o render any body odious, alicui 
invidiam facere or conflare. 

ODIOUSLY, infeste (also the superlative 
in Cicero); infeste (also the comparative 
in Cicero). 

ODIOUSNESS, invidia. To conceal the 
odiousness of a thing by a gentle name, 
tristitiam alicujus rei mitigare , lenitate 
verbi (Cic., Off, 1, 12, 37). 

ODIUM, invidia. To have incurred odi- 
um, habére invidiam ; in invidid esse: to 
bring odium upon any body, aliquem in in- 
vidiam adducere or trahere ; alicuiodium 
conciliare or invidiam conflare ; aliquem 
in odium (invidiam) vocare : to be an ob- 
ject of general odium, onerari invidia. 

ODOR. || Prop., odor. A sweet odor, 
odor suavis, jucundus: sweet odors, suav- 
itas odorum, or simply odores (Cicero). 

|| Fre. Esteem, repute, existimatio. In 
bad odor, nonnulla infamia aspersus: to 
be in bad olor, minus commode audire ; 
minus commode# esse existimationis ; 
(with any body), magna in offens& esse 
apud aliquem (Cic.). 

salar aa bene olens (Cic.); 





OFF 


odoratus (perfumed, Ov., Plin.); odérus 
(Ov.). To be odoriferous, bene olére 
(Cic.) ; suave olére (Catull.) ; suaves odo- 
res spargere (after Hor.). 

OF. || As a sign of the genitive, 
or denoting possession, is usually 
expressed by the genitive case in Latin. 
fo=> Ab, with an ablative instead of the 
enitive, is poctical ; e. g., dulces a fonti- 
bus unde (Virg.). || Denoting ori- 
gin, beginning, or cause; we some- 
times find e or ex; de: but the preposition 
is used only for the sake of emphasis or per- 
spicuity ; for the most part, “ of” ts express- 
ed by the simple genitive ; e. g., rex Mace- 
doniw or Macedonum, King of Macedon. 
Sometimes “of” is expressed by the use uf 
an adjective ; e. g., @ citizen of Athens, ci- 
vis Atheniensis, Jn the titles of nobility a 
is better than de; but it is generally best to 
employ an adjective ; e. g., dux Guisius, the 
Dike of Guise. To die of a disease, perire 
a morbo (vid. Bremi, Nep.. De Regg., 3, 3): 
to die of wounds, ex vulneribus perire. 
When “ of” refers to the material of which 
a thing is made, it is usual not to employ 
the preposition alone, but to make it depend- 
ent on a participle, as factus, expressus, or 
the like; e.g., poculum ex auro, better po- 
culum ex auro factum ; or by the use of 
an adjective, poculum aureum. [2gP° The 
preposition must not be used when speak- 
tng of things as consisting of a certain ma- 
terial: in this case the material must he de- 
noted by an adjective, or by a substantive in 
the genitive case; e. g., mountains of gold, 
montes aurei, or montes auri. || Denot- 
ing the quality or property of a 
thing. When a property is considcred as 
manifest or apparent, and so as existing ac- 
cording to the mind or judgment of a spec- 
tator, the ablative must be employed ; e. g., 
puella pulchra forma, of @ beautiful fig- 
ure: but when the property is characteristic, 
and considered as inherent in the subject, 
then we find the genitive. Hence all de- 
scriptions of a thing with reference to its 
size, weight, age, &c., have the genitive; e. 
g., pedum quindecim fossa ; homo fervi- 
di ingenii; vir magni judicii et summe 
facultatis. || In denoting the part of 
a whole, usually ex. more rarely ab; e. 
g., nonnulli ab novissimis, some of (Ces.). 
||Concerning, respecting, de. What 
must be thought of those who...? quid de 
iis existimandum, qui? &c. || Owt of, 
de; ex; inter (among). || Before the 
name of a town as the native place 
of @ person, “of” is usually expressed 
by an adjective of the name of the place in- 
stead of a preposttion ; e. g., Lycurgus of 
Sparta, Lycurgus Spartanus; Pericles of 
Athens, Pericles Atheniensis. The prepo- 
sition with the place is sometimes, but rare- 
ly, used ;.as Liv., 1, 50, Turnus ab Aricia 
for Turnus Aricinus. ([4>°This mode 
of writing is almost peculiar to Livy.) 
|| Sometimes “ of” is expressed in Latin by 
the form of construction ; e. g., to smell of 
a@ thing, sapere rem: of high birth, natus 
summo loco: of one’s own accord, sponte 
mea, tua, &e, fe? The city of Rome, urbs 
Roma (in apposition, not Rome). || The 
following instances show how to translate 
“of” before the participial substantive. 
(1) By infinitive: let no one repent of hav- 
ing preferred, ne quem poniteat 
sequi maluisse, &c.: I don't despair of 
there being some one, non despero fore 
aliquem: (2) quod with subjunctive: I 
think he should repent of having given 
up his opinion, ego illi, quod de sud sen- 
tentid decessisset, poenitendum censeo: 
they accused Socrates of corrupting, 
Socratem accusarunt, quod corrum- 
peret. (3) In stead of reading, he 
does so and so, quum possit or quum 
deveat legere (according as the thing 
not done was a possibility ora duty): 
why do you cry instead of laughing? 
cur rides ac non potius lacrimaris? 
|| MrsceLLaNnEovus. To ask or inquire of 
any body, querere aliquid ex [ab, de} ali- 
quo: to consist of any thing, ex aliqua 
re constare, consistere ; also, of numbers, 
esse with genitive. To be made of any 
thing, ex aliqua re factum, constitutum 
esse : one of, unus ex, less commonly de. 

OFF. || Denoting separation or 
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distance, ab eo (ed, &c.); de er ea, 
&c.). But we usually find a (ab), or de in 
composition with a verb; as, to drive off, 
avehi; devehi: to bear off, ferre, auferre 
(properly and figuratively); deportare, re- 
portare, consequi, adipisci Gaurasieds, 
to get, acquire, obtain, a8 , fame, 
&c.): to carry off, ferre auferre (to ac- 
quire, obtain): obtinére yto obtain some- 
thing wished for): ex e& re servare (to 
save, deliver): to come off, elabi, evadere 
(e. g., to come off with his life, vivum or sal- 
vum evadere; vivum exire): to come off 
with a light punishment, lévi poend defun- 
gi: to come off unpunished, impune abire; 
sine poena demitti: to come off fortunate - 
ly, pulchre discedere (comic): to drive off, 
abigere, depellere : to go off, abire, disce- 
dere; aufugere, profugere (to flee away; 
the latter especially in a secret manner): to 
lead off, abducere : to make off, se proripe- 
re; se eripere ; in pedes se conjicere (to 
take to one’s heels ; comic): to make off se- 
cretly, profugere ; clam aufugere; clam 
se subducere (to sneak off); clandestina 
fuga se subtrahere. || As an interjection, 
Away! away with! tolle, tollite, aufer, 
auferte (take away! vid. Virg. 4n. 8, 
439, tollite cuncta, inquit, cceptos aufer- 
te labores): abi! apage te! (go away!) 
off with you! amove te hinc! abi in ma- 
lam rem! (=go and be hanged! comic): 
plural, off with you! procul este ! 

OFFAL, vilia -um; quisquilie (Cic.) ; 
intestina, plural (intestines). : 

OFFENCE. || Displeasure given, 
injury done, injuria (injury done: 
when perspicuity allows it, the person who 
does the injury, and the person to whom the 
injury is done, may be placed in the geni- 
tive; else say, injuria alicui illata, injuria 
ab aliquo illata): offensio, offensa (of- 
fence ; the former, which one feels or re- 
ceives ; the latter, of which one is guilty): 
ignominia (general term, reproach express- 
ed, whether deserved or not): contumelia 
(reproach unjustly expressed, insult): mo- 
lestia (unpleasant, of a thing as burdensome 
or annoying): dolor (the painful feeling 
of offence). A grievous offence, injuria 
acerba; offensio gravis ; dolor gravis or 
acerbus: without offence, sine ulla contu- 
melia. || Displeasure received, in- 
jury sustained, oftensio. Tv give of- 
fence to any one, offendere aliquem or 
apud aliquem; in offensionem alicujus 
incurrere or cadere: I have given great 
offence to some one, in magna 6ffensd sum 
apud aliquem: to give great offence by 
one’s mode of life, esse pessimi exempli: 
to take offence, ottensionem accipere (op- 
posed to offensionem deponere): to take 
offence at a person or thing, in aliquo or in 
aliqua re offendere (to have something to 
object to in a person or thing): fastidire 
aliquem or aliquid, or in aliqua re (to feel 
disgust, to disdain; vid. Liv., 4, 3, and 34, 
5, extr. ; Cic., Mil., 16,42): to avoid offence, 
offensionem effugere. If I may say sv 
without offence, bona hoc venia tudi dixe- 
rim; pace tua dixerim. ||Cause of of- 
fending, stumbling block, res mali 
(pessimi) exempli. 

OFFEND. || Tr. To displease, of- 
fendere aliquem (also, improperly, alicu- 
jus aures, &c.): to be offended, offendi: to 
have grievously offended any body, magna 
in offens&esse apud aliquem (Cic.); face- 
re aliquem iratum ; irritare aliquem or al- 
icujus iram; exacerbare aliquem. Jam 
offended at any thing, aliquid mihi stom- 
acho est; aliquid wgre tero (comedy, ali- 
quid mihi or meo animo egre est); ali- 
quid mihi molestum est; aliquid me pun- 
git; aliquid me male habet. ||7'o be of- 
fensive to, offensioni esse; offensio- 
nem or offensam habére ; offensionem af- 
ferre (alicui). || INTR. TJ'o transgress, 
peceare. ||T0 offend against (=vio 
late) rules, laws, &c. Vid. VioLaTE, 
TRANSGRESS. 

OFFENSIVE. || Causing anger, 
pain, or disgust, quod offensioni est 
oftensionem habet or affert: quod offendit, 
quod non vacat offensione (that is faulty) : 
quod displicet (that displeases): odiosus 
(that causes scandal) : exemplo haud salu- 
ber (that sets a bad example): mali or pes- 
simi exempli (that sets a very Led example) 


OFFI 


p offensive manners, mores pessimi, 
: offensive language, voces lascive 
icentious), proterva (waaton), obscénw 
(obscene), contumeliose (énjurious to the 
Of any one): to use offensive lan- 
po to any one, conscelerare aures ali- 
: to be offensive, offensioni esse ; of 
a acd or offensam habére ; otfensio- 
nem afferre : to any one, alicui ; non va- 
care offensione : to be offensive to the eyes 
and ears, ab oculorum auriumgue proba- 
tione abhorrére. || Assailant, opposed 
to defensive; by circumlocution. Anof- 
Sensive war, * bellum quod ultro infertur ; 
* bellum ultro inferendum (zhile yet fu- 
ture), ultro illatum (when already begun): 
to begin an offensive war, bellum inferre, 
or ultro inferre (Ces., Liv.); armis, bello 
lacessere or petere aliquem ; infesto ex- 
ercita pergere in agrum hostium ; ultro 
petere hostem: an offensive alliance or 
treaty, * foedus ad bellum alicui inferen- 
dum initum ; to act on the offensive (against 
any state or " people), sociare arma contra 
aliquem : the Romans under Fabius acted 
on the defensive rather than on the offensive, 
pe Fabium riper’ ae 
inferebant pugnam (. 10. to 
we both on the offensive and on the defens- 
tve, inferre vim atque arcére: to be strong 
enough to act on the offensive, interendo 
- bello satis pollére (Tac., Hist., 3, 55, 1). 

OFFER, s., quod aliquis offert; condi- 
tio. To make an offer, conditionem ferre 
(Liz.), proponere (Cic.): to accept an offer, 
fen, condi accipere (Ter.) : ON refuse fe 

er, conditionem aspernari (Nep.): offer 
of marriage; vid. MARRIAGE. 

OFFER, t., offerre (to set over against, to 
present to): profitéri (to profess one’s self 
ready to): pcllicéri (to promise), alicui ali- 
quid. To offer one’s services to any body, 
alicui operam suam offerre; at or in any 
thing, ad rem or in re operam suam profi- 
teri: to offer any body one’s interest or power 
Sor any thing, alicui auctoritatem, copias, 
opes deferre ad aliquod negotium : to offer 
a@ thing of one’s own accord to any body, al- 
iquid alicui ultro offerre or polliceri: to 
offer battle to the enemy, hostem ad pugnam 
provocare, hostibus facere potestatem 
pugne or pugnandi: to offer one’s self, se 
offerre (general term), or se venditare ali- 
cui (of one who endeavors to gain the favor 
af any body): to offer one’s self as bail or 
surety, se sponsorem profiteri: to offer 
one’s aif for any thing, profiteri operam 
suam eae oe offer one’s self as a 
guide, polliceri se ducem itineris: to offer 
uself, otferri, dari (of things and events) : 
objici (to ateger tself ): sup- 
petere (to be at hand in abundance ; vid. 
Herz., Sall., Cat., 16,3): a good aphid 
ty offers itself, opportunitas datur. 

OFFERING, donum; munus (sacrum). 
A burnt-offering, holocaustam (Tert.). 

OFFERTORY, * ea pars cultis divini, 


qua pecuniam in usum pauperum confe- 


rimus *ea pars cultis divini, qua obla- 
tiones ‘populi offeruntur ; or it may be nec- 
essary to retain * offertorium as a technic- 
al term. Offertorium, in ecclesias- 
tical Latin, was the place where oblations 
were offered: fertum enim dicitur obla- 
tio, que altari offertur (Isid., Orig., 6, 19). 
Freund assigns this meaning to the word 
in his frst edition ; but in his latest edition 
he makes offertorium—oblatio7 also 
elevation of the host (with Roman 


Catholics). 

OFFICE. ||Business, function; 
particular employment, especially 
public, munus (general term); munia, 
-um, n. (acts of duty, obligations) : offici- 
um (like the which one has 
port partes (the share or part of a duty 
or obligation imposed on any one, one’s own 
sphere a Ppa provincia (that which is 
conferred on any one, especially a public 
office) : sors (that which has fallen to any | in 

e by lot): locus (a definite position) : 
magistratus (the ofice of « magistrate ; op- 
to imperium, command tn war): ot 
hae office of honor). Pre rhifrakiha 
Springs. esiprs ame On0s : 
a public office, officium publicum : a civic 
office, officium civile: an important office, 
munus amplum or grave (opposed to mu- 
bus exiguum, vile, scrvile, sordidum) : to 





OFFS 


seek an office, petere honores, ambife mag- 
istratum ; (earnestly), inservire or operam 
dare honoribus : to obtain an office, nunus 
alicui defertur, mandatur, muneri prefi- 
cior: to enter upon an office, munus or mag- 
istratum inire, munus susci rovin- 
ciam capere or accipere : to or 
administer an office, munus obire, sustiné- 
re, munere fungi, magistratum gerere, po- 
testatem gerere or potestat} presse (of 
@ consul or praetor): to perform one’s office 
well, implére officii sui partes, colere et 
facere oificium suum, laute administrare 
munus suum: to have filled all offices in 
the state, omnibus honoribus et reipubli- 
c# muneribus perfunctum esse: to un- 
dertake or discharge the office of any one, 
suscipere officia et partes alicujus: to dis- 
charge one’s office badly, male administra- 
re munus suum : to confer an office on any 
one, munus alicui deferre, man as- 
signare : to hold office, munus habére, sus- 
tinére: to hold no office, vacare munere, 
vacare a publico munere et officio, or ab 
omni reipublicw# administratione : to re- 
fuse or decline an office, munus deprecari 
or recusare ; munus defugere (to shun): 
to succeed to any body's office, partes alicu- 
jus sibi sumere, munus alicujus occupa- 
re: this is my office, hoc meum est: this 
is not he non sunt tue partes, 
hoc a te non exigitur : in virtue of my of- 
fice, pro auctoritate : robe of office, vestis 
weer seal of office, prefecture sig- 
: when he was tn office, dum functus 
nen munere : air of office, potestatis perso- 
na (of a governor, Tac., Agr., 9, 3); grav- 
itas censoria, supercilium censorium (se- 
verity, sternness, Cic., Cel., 15, 35; Val. 
Mar., 2, 9, pref.) : to put on an air ‘of of- 
fice, vultum componere (Plin. Ep., 2, 20, 
3): out of office, (a) Senerally, that holds 
no office, privatus, qui ab omni reipublice 
administratione vacat; (b) retired or re- 
moved from office, a munere remotus; cui 
munus abrogatum est. || Place of bus- 
iness, sedes prefecture (where business 
t3 transacted); domus, que ad habitan- 
dum semper datur ei qui quesitoris obti- 
net munus (official residence). 
Pass balon en i Civi, munere aliquo 
fungens ; muneri alicui prefectus, pra- 


positus ; qui curam sustinet alicujus mu- 
neris (ar scape aba If=magisirate, magis- 
tratus; or by circuml. locution, qui potesta- 


tem gerit in republica; qui versatur cum 
peer in republica. (13> Under the 
later emperors we find officiales, Ammian.) 
sears dux ( fare Bt ole acd mili- 
tum (Ces.); ductor o} um (Liv.). The 
Officers, pre Jiectt militum (Ces.); prefecti 
et triboni militares (Cic.) : the superior of- 
primorum ordinum centuriones : 
superior and inferior officers, omnium or- 
dinum centuriones (Ces., B. G., 1, 40). 
| Naval, prefectus classis (admiral) 
or navis ( ); centurio classiarius 
(Tac.) : classiarii duces. 
OFFICIAL, adj., quod ad munus or of- 
ficium pertinet ; quod cum munere con- 
junctum est; quod munus fert. To make 
an official report, publice scribere de ali- 
qua re; referre aliquid ad aliquem (Cic.): 
to make an official return, publice nunciare 
rie are publice perscribere aliquam rem 
(Cic.): an official account or document, lit- 
ere Apaere litere publice misse: an 


official residence, sedes prefecti or pre- 
fectura. 
OFFICIAL, s. Vid. OrFicer. 


Pgh accent publice; publica aucto- 
Titate. 

OFFICIATE. (In public worship), 
sacra facere, obire, curare, colere; rem di- 
vinam facere (Cic.) ; rebus divinis operam 
dare ; res divinas rite perpetrare (Liv.). 

OFFICIOUS, molestus. {99> Officio- 
sus has @ good sense; courteous, obliging. 

_ OFFICIOUSLY, moleste (officiose only 


@ good sense). 

“OF FICIOUSNESS, (nimis) officiosa se- 

ulitas (Hor. 

OFFING, mare. In the ofing, ad mare 

versum (Hirt. 

OFFSCOURING. Fre. Of persons, 
purgamentum ; sentina; quisquilie. Ta- 
eid bares ego esse puto infra vg te 

mines (among the offscouring of the 
people, Ter.). od 





OINT 


; surculus. 
G, prosapia ; posteritas (the 
ed and solemn expres 
of ancient families; of- 
spring coleaiel) progenies (a somewhat 
select expression, pro; collecttcely, 
but also of one or more): stirps (somewhat 
iu this sense, but also used by Livy 
= peace Jn. a et progenies 
(Tac.) : pro’ s 
ing <y dideen ae frohe: proles as a new 
race, lo exist with their parents ; suboles 
as an after-growth, to supply their places, 
Déd.). Male offspring, stirps virilis (Liv.); 
Virilis sextis stirps: to leace any offspring, 
stirpem relinquere ; ex se nates (sc. fili- 
os) relinquere: to leave no male offspring, 
virilem sexum non relinquere. 


OFT, spe, sepe numero (oft- 
OFTEN, t en; to semel, 
OFTTIA 





like xzodddxis): crebro, frequenter (op- 
posed to raro: crebro often, and in quick 
succession, and rather too often; frequen- 
ter, of a subject or agent): compluries 
(several times; not — which is only 
@ conjecture, Cas, B. C., 1, 79): mak 
tom (much, many mane non raro (not 
seldom). {Multoties is very late.] Also 
by the adjectice frequens when a person 
Be eh es ee ee ee 
of (hence ille freq est nobi 
frequentes Antonii domum ventitant; Po 
quens aderat in senatu ; [>> but not hee 
sententia veteribus frequens commemo- 
ratur). Also by solére and frequentative 
verbs; e. g., I often do this, soleo aliquid 
facere: to read often, lectitare: to visit 
often, frequentare: more often, sepius, 
crebrius : very often, persepe, sxpissime : 
too often, nimiam sepe: sz#pius justo: 
how often, quam sepe; quoties : so often, 
tam sepe; aa as often as, quoties ; 
quotiescumqu: 

OGLE. 5. by Gvuil Seaeutc ioaeen (Ox.) 
or *amorem. 

OGLE, v., oculis fatentibus ignem (bet- 
ter amorem in prose) spectare aliquem 
(after Ov., A. A., 1,573). To ogle one an- 
other with stolen glances, perhaps (from 

ter) furtim inter se aspicere. 

OH, oh! (of internal emotion): pro! or 
Pe ! (of astonishment and lamentation): 

em! (usually denoting astonishment)? 
The interjections are mostly followed by an 





while the imperfect and pluperfect imply @ 
condition or doubt; e. g., utinam veniat, 
I (earnestly) wish he may come: utinam ve- 
niret, I wish (it were possible that) he might 


come. 

OIL, s., oleum (general term ; but prop- 
erly, olive o+l): olivum, oleum olivarum 
(olive oil): €, sweet, clear oil, oleum pu- 
rum (Cat.); mundum (Pall) ; liquidum, 
optimum, non insuavis odoris, sa- 
poris (Col.): old, bad, rancid oil, oleum 
vetus (Col) ; corruptum (Ces.) ; sordi- 
dum (Pall): to press gil, oleum facere: 
to add oil to the oleum addere ca: 
mino (Hor., Sat., 2, 3, 321): to supply a 
lamp with oil, oleum lumini instillare: of 
or belonging to oil, olearius: dregs of oil, 
feces (plural); amurca (impurities in 
pressing) : an oil painting, imago oleatis 
pigmentis picta; pictura pigmentis olea- 
tis facta: an oil cask, dolium olearium:s 
the smeil of ail, odor olei; odor oleaceus 
(like oil): the tasie of oil, sapor olei; sapor 
oleaceus (like oil.) 

OIL, v., oleo unguere (Hor., Sat.) ; olea 
perfundere aliquid (Virg.). 

OILMAN, olearius: a wholesale oilman, 
mercator olearius (Pand, 

OILY, oleosus (full of or covered with 
oil): oleaceus (of the nature of oil). 

OINTMENT, unguentum : a sweet-smell- 
ing ointment, upguentum summa et acer- 
rima suavitate conditum (Cic.): ointment 
for the eyes, collyrium: to anoint with 


OLD 


(Plaut.); unguentis fragrare (to smell 
strongly, Suet., Vesp., 8). 

OLD. || That has existed or last- 
edalong time, not new, &c., vetus 
(refers simply to the length of time, and de- 
notes oldness sometimes as a commendation, 
sometimes as blame ; opposed to novus, new, 
that has lately sprung up): vetustus (be- 
come old, refers to the advantage of age, 
and is said of that which has gained a good 
quality by age, that has grown stronger, 
more noble or excellent. The comparative 
vetustior is used also as comparative to ve- 
tus): vetulus (of persons, somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, tn the decline of life; im- 
plying disparagement): veteratus, more 
commonly inveteratus (inveterate, fast-root- 
ed; e. g., veteratum ulcus; inveteratum 
malum; jam inveterata amicitia): anti- 
quus: very old, perantiquus (that was or 
existed in by-gone times, also ancient ; op- 
posed to recens). JN. vetus et antiquus ; 
priscus (very ancient, frequently with the 
notion of sacredness or venerable character. 
fox Cascus has the same signification, 
but is not found in classical prose). JN. 
priscus et vetustus; vetus et priscus ; 
priscus et antiquus; pristinus (former) : 
antiquo artificio factus, antiqui operis (of 
an old work of art): obsolétus (not new, 
worn out, gone out of fashion). JN. anti- 
quus et obsoletus ; ruinosus (ready to fall, 
ruinous). Comparative, OLDER, ELDER, 
prior ; superior; e. g., Dionysius the elder, 
Dionysius superior (vid. Ochs., Cic., Ecl., 
p. 63): the oldest letter, antiquissima epis- 
tola: an old soldiar, veteranus miles, or 
simply veteranus, miles exercitatus et ve- 
tus (opposed to tiro miles or miles rudis et 
inexercitatus): miles militia conrectus or 
fractus (an invalid): an old poet, friend, 
poeta, amicus vetus: an old general, im- 
perator vetus: an old family, genus anti- 
quum: old custom or usage, mos majo- 
rum or superiorum: this 7s an old custom, 
mos hic a patribus acceptus: old institu- 
tions, vetera et prisca instituta: an old 
constitution (of state), prisca reipublice 
forma: a man of the old stamp, prisce 
probitatis et tidei exemplar; homo anti- 
qua virtute et tide; homo antiquis mori- 
bus: an old story, historia vetus et anti- 
qua: the good old times, vetus or prior 
wetas: the old world, olden times, antiqui- 
tas, veteres, antiqui or prisci homines: 
old writers, veteres and (opposed to later 
torilers) vetustiores scriptores : to put any 
thing on its old footing, in pristinum res- 
tituere: to leave all things in their old 
state or condition, omnia integra servare: 
to grow old, vetustescere (of things which 
improve by age): veterascere, senescere 
(of things which spoil by age): mveteras- 
cere (to fall under the right of prescription, 
to become superannuated) : inveterari (to 
become rooted or established). {Vid., also, 
ANCIENT.] || Of a good age, especial- 
ly of persons, grandis; grandior (in years, 
with or without natu): senex (an old man 
from sixty, with accessory notion of respect ; 
never as @ feminine): wtate gravis; per- 
grandis natu, exactez jam wtatis (very old) : 
decrepitus, wtate or senio contectus (old 
and weak, decrepit): an old man, senex, 
homo etate grandior: old yellow! mi ve- 
tule! (in pity or serrow): old fool! stul- 
te! silicernium (Zéer., Andr., 4, 3, 34; a 
term of reproach ; of an old man that bends 
over his staff, and, as it were, looks at the 
stones or pebbles in the road): ltke an old 
man, seniliter: an old woman, an old maid, 
vetula (rather implying contempt): anus, 
anicula (implying either respect or con- 
tempt): like an old woman, aniliter: the 
old, senes (opposed to pueri and adolescen- 
tes): parentes (opposed to liberi; also of 
birds). OLDER, comparative, major natu 
(opposed to minor natu); also simply ma- 
jor. THE OLpEsT, superlative, maximus 
natu: the oldest of the children, vetustissi- 
mus liberorum (Tac. Ann., 2, 2, 1): the 
oldest of the stock, stirpis maximus: the 
oldest of our contemporaries, vetustissimus 
ex lis qui vivunt: to grow old, senescere. 
|| TAat has a certain age, that has 
ctved so many years, with the verb “to 
be” may be expressed by natum esse, fol- 
lowed by an accusative of the ycars, or sim- 
ply by ae followed by a genitive of the 





OMEN 


years ; @nd ‘to be old” may be expressed by 
vixisse, confecisse, complevisse, followed 
by the number of years in the accusative , 
e. g,, he is nineteen years oid, decem et no- 
vem annos natus est; or, decem et no- 
vem annorum est: he is ninety years old, 
nonaginta annos vixit, coniecit, comple- 
vit: to be more than forty years old, qua- 
dragesimum annum excessisse, egressum 
esse: to be not yet twenty years old, mino- 
rem esse viginti annis (or annos) : to be as 
old as any body, wequalem esse alicui: to 
be older than any body, alicui state ante- 
ire, antecedere, precurrere aliquem eta- 
te: he was so many years older than my- 
self, totidem annis mihi wtate preestabat : 


how old do you consider me to be? quid |- 


wtatis tibi videor? 

OLD AGE, senecta (poetical, old age, 
indifferently ; merely as a period of life): 
senectus (old age, as deserving respect) : 
senium (old age, as a time of infirmity, de- 
cay, &c.): senilis wtas (whether with refer- 
ence to the weakness or to the experience of 
age: poetical, senecta ): etas extrema or 
exacta; summa senectus (extreme old age): 
wtas decrepita (decrepitude) : vetustas 
(great age and consequent goodness of a 
thing long kept ; e. g., of wine, fruits, &c.). 
A green old age, cruda ac viridis senectus 
(Virg.): the approach of old age, senectus 
adventans et urgens: to live to or attain 
old age, senectutem adipisci, ad senectu- 
tem adipisci, ad senectutem venire ; to ex- 
treme otd age, ad summam senectutem vi- 
vere or venire (Cic.). Old age gives ex- 
perience, seris venit usus ab annis (Ov.): 
to die in a good old age, senectute diem 
obire supremum; exactad wtate mori: to 
die of old age, aliquem senectus dissolvit: 
to be worn out with old age, wtate or senio 
confectum esse: tomake provisions against 
old age, senectuti subsidium parare. 

OLD-FASHIONED, obsolétus; exolé- 
tus. JN, antiquus et obsoletus: in an old- 
fashioned manner, veterum or priscorum 
more (modo): to dress in an old-fashion- 
ed style, patrum amictum imitari. 

OLDEN, priscus ; vetustus; antiquus: 
in olden times, olim (in times gone by ; op- 
posed to nunc) : quondam (tn former times, 

‘ormerly). 

OLFACTORY, narium ( generally plu- 
ral); ad nares pertinens (J3> not olfac- 
torius; but Pliny has olfactorium, a nose- 


gay). 

OLIGARCHICAL, by circumlocution 
with the substantive ; e. g., postquam res- 
publica in paucorum jus atque ditionem 
concessit (had assumed an oligarchical 
form, Sall., Cat., 20, 4): to be under oli- 
garchical government, to have an oligarch- 
ical constitution, a singulis tenéri, pauco- 
rum potestate regi; paucorum arbitrio 
belli domique agitari : a person of oligarch- 
ical views, paucorum potentiw amicus 
(Nep., Alc., 5, 3). 

OLIGARCHY. || As a form of gov- 
ernment, paucorum potentia (Sall., Cat., 
79, 1); or paucorum potestas; paucorum 
dominatio (Freinsh., Suppl. Curt.); tyran- 
nis factiosa: paucorum administratio civ- 
itatis (Cic,, De Rep., 1, 28). || A friend 
of the oligarchy, paucorum potentie 
amicus; *paucorum dominifioni favens, 
studens: the Constitution of the state isan 
oligarchy, paucorum arbitrio belli domi- 

ue respublica agitatur. || A state un- 
ane this form, respublica qux a singu- 
lis tenétur (Cic., Div., 2, 2, 6); respubli- 
ca, que paucorum potestate regitur; res- 
publica que in paucorum jus ac ditionem 
concessit: the rulers or leaders of an oli- 
garchy, pauci potentes (Sall.) ; * pauci 
potentes viri civitatem, rempublicam, ad- 
ininistrantes. 

OLIVE, olea, oliva (tree or fruit) : olive 
gathering, olivitas (Col.) : an olive branch, 
ramus olive; virgula oleagina (very small, 
Nep.).. olive-yard, olivétum, 

OLYMPIAD, olympias, -ddis: reckoning 
by olympiads, * olympiadum ratio : to reck- 
on by olympiads, * annos ex olympiadum 
ratione numerare. 

OMELET, * placenta ex ovis cocta: la- 
ganum (was some cake of meal and oil, Hor., 
Cels.). 

OMEN, signum, indicium (a mark) : os- 
{entum, prodigium, portentum (a remark- 





ON 


able appearance ; ostentum, general term, 
an unusual appearance having reference to 
the future; prodigium and portentum, of * 
prodigies having reference to the distant 
future, especially to coming calamities ; 
prodigium, any ertraordin appearance 
of nature ; portentum, any thing foretell- 
ing): omen (any thing seen or heard ac- 
cidentally, by which good or evil is forebod- 
ed): augurium (a sign of things future 
from the flight of birds): a good omen, 
omen bonum, dextrum, secundum, faus- 
tum: a bad or evil omen, omen triste, 
foedum, funestum: to accept or be satis- 
Jfied with an omen, omen accipere ; placet 
omen. 

OMINOUS, ominosus (Plin.). To 6e 
ominous, omen habére. : 

OMISSION. Usually by the verbs ; omis- 
sio; pretermissio (preeteritio not till Cod., 
Just.) : omission for a time, intermissio (e. 
g., officii) : the omission of connective par- 
ticles, dissolutio (in Rhet. = dtadvots) : sin 
of omission, delictum (opposed to pecca- 
tum, sin of commission). 

OMIT, omittere (not to continue what is 
begun): prwtermittere (to neglect) : inter- 
mittere (to leave off for a time) aliquid ; in- 
termissionem alicujus rei facere (Cic.) 
to omit to do any thing, omittere aliquia 
facere (Cic.); supersedére aliquid age- 
re (Liv.) ; pretermittere aliquid facere 
(Nep.): to omit to say, preetermittere ali- 
quid dicere (Cic.): Imust not omit to thank, 
to congratulate you, facere non possum, a 
me impetrare non possum, quin tibi gra- 
tias agam, gratuler; non pretermitten- 
dum putavi, quin tibi, &c.: to omit a duty, 
ofticium pretermittere ; intermissionem 
officii facere ; deesse, non satisfacere offi- 
cio: to omit (= make no mention of) any 
thing, preterire; silentio preterire. 

OMNIPOTENCE, omnipotentia (Ma- 
crob) ; * potentia omnibus in rebus maxi- 
ma: the omnipotence of God, prepdtens 
Dei natura. 

OMNIPOTENT, cujus numini parent 
omnia; rerum omnium prepotens: God 
is omnipotent, nihil est, quod Deus effice- 
re non possit (17> omnipotens, poetical). 

OMNIPRESENCE (omnipresentia, ec- 
clesiastical). By circumlocution ; e. g., to 
be sensible of the omnipresence of the Deity, 
* presentis numinis vim et impulsum sen- 


tire. 
OMNIPRESENT, * omnibus locis prae- 


sens. 
OMNISCIENCE (omniscientia, ecclesé- 
astical) : omnium rerum scientia cogniti- 


oque. 

OMNISCIENT, omnia providens atque 
animadvertens (Cic., N. D., 1, 20, 54); cu- 
jus notitiam nulla res effugit (after Cic., 
2b.) ; * qui eventura novit omnia, ac velut 
presentia contemplatur. ; 

OMOPLATE, scapula ; usually plural, 
scapule. 

ON, prep. || (Of place or situation), to 
the question “where ?” in with ablative; e. 
g., to place on the table, ponere in mens& 
({3 not mensam, because the idea of rest 
is already included in ponecre, according 
to the Roman conception of the word): sU- 
per with ablative (of a surface on which 
any thing is): ad (near ; e. g., ad Tiberim 
habére hortos, on the Tiber). In many 
cases where we think of a thing as at rest, 
the ans fix on the previous direction 
and motion, and hence our ‘‘on” is to be 
rendered by ex, de, also by a (ab); €. g., on 
a march or journey ; ex itinere (also in iti- 
nere; yet with this difference, that in itine- 
re = during the march, ex itinere = from 
the march, so that it was uninterrupted for 
some time; vid. Held, Cas., B. C., 1, 24): 
on the right, on the left, a dextra, ab leva: 
on the side, a latere: to fight on the walls, 
de mcenibus pugnare. ‘“ On" is expressed 
by the ablative alone, (a) with substantives 
of place; e. g., to post armed men on the 
wails, muris armatos disponere (vid. Held, 
Ces., B. C., 1, 21): (b) in expressing a 
means and instrument which, in Latin, is 
already within the relation of the ablative 
case; as, to ride on a horse, equo vehi: to 
blow on a pipe, tibiis canere: (c) when the - 
Latin preposition is already expressed in a 
compound verb; as, to sit on horseback, 
equo insidére. Observe, also, the following 


in humum only ix poetry): on all si 
quoquoversus : to hang on a tree, pendé- 
re ex arbore: on your authority, tua auc- 
toritate; te auctore: on this condition, 
hac lege or conditione : to be on any one’s 
side, stare, facere, sentire, esse ab aliquo. 
|] (Of time), to the question “ when ?” by the 
simple ablative: on the fourth day, quarto 
die: on the day, die: on the morning, 
mane : sometimes employ quum ; as, on the 
day that I thanked you, eo die, quum tibi 
gratias agerem. With a definite term or 
point of time at which any thing is to take + 
place, ad is used ; e. g., to appear on a ( fix- 
day, ad diem convenire. ~ 
ONCE. || An adverb of time, one time, 
: once one is oné, unitas semel posi- 
ta unitatem facit: once for all, semel (e. 
g., ut semel dicam; vid. Spald., Quint., 5, 
13, 3): once more, iterum (of an action re- 
peated): denuo, de novo (anew, afresh): 
once already, semel jam: once, or at least 
not often, semel aut non s#pe certe : more 
than once, sepius ; plus semel, plus quam 
semel (>> Krebs says that plus quam 
semel, plus semel, do not occur; but they 
do occur, yet perhaps only in negative sen- 
- tences ; e. g., uterque—non plus quam 
semel eloquetur, Cic., Of., 3, 16,51; Lu- 
cullus puer apud patrem nun quam lau- 
tum convivium vidit, in quo plus se- 
mel Grecum vinum daretur, Varr. ap. 
Plin., 1, 14; id lle non plus quam semel 
sustinuit, Vell., 2,40; plus 
vice simplici is poetical): once and again, 
semel atque iterum (Ces.) ; seme] iterum- 
que; semel et sepius (Cic.); non semel 
(i. e., not once only): once @ year, semel in 
anno: not once, non semel; ne semel qui- 
dem : at once, repente, subito (suddenly) : 
simul (at the same time; vid. Liv., 6, 4): 
una (together) : to do two things at once, de 
eadem fidelia duos parietes dealbare (Cu- 
rio ap. Cic. Ep., 7, 29, extr.): all at once, 
omnes simul (all together): omnes uni- 
versi (ail taken together): one at once, sin- 
guli, unus alterum (each one singly, 
one after other, with several in succes- 
sion). At once may also be expressed by 
the use of distributive numerals ; e. g., not 
more than three at once, non amplius quam 
terna: once for all, semel: but once, nev- 
er but once, seme] adhuc ; semel unquam: 
once and again, once—then, semel—ite- 
rum ; semel—deinde. || As an adverb 
of time, aliquando, and (after the particle 
ne o7 si) simply quando (at one time, at 
some time or other, of time past or future 
which one does not specify more closely ; op- 
posed to nunquam): quondam (once, once 
in time past, the nearer definition of which 
is of no concern; opposed to nunc; as, 
that virtue once existed in this state, fuit, 
fuit ista quondam in hac republica vir- 
tus): olim (once, in time past, or in time to 
come ; opposed to nunc, nuper; hence the 
proper word in fables and narratives): if 
once, si quando, and simply quando quan- 
doque (in case that once, &c.): quum 
(then, when ; vid. Cic., Cat. Maj., 10, 24): 
[>> “ For once” may sometimes (in en- 
treaties, &e.) be translated by obsecro, 
queso (pray): put yourself for once in my 
place, fac, queso, qui ego sum, te: 
once upon a time, olim (=~ semel, as an 
adverb of time, belongs for the most part, ac- 
cording to Bremi, Nep., Att., 15, 2, to the 


later period). 

ONE, adj. || Opposed to two or more, 
unus (used also for unicus and idem; 
necessarily in the plural with substantives 
which have no singular): unicus (single 
one, one and more): idem (when several 
actions or circumstances are to be referred 
to the same subject): alter (repos, of things 
which exist only in pairs ; e. g., altero pede 
claudus) : to become one of several, unum 
fieri ex pluribus: J will still observe one 
thing, unum illud addam: that is not a 
matter for one man, illud in unius hominis 
prudentiam cadere non potest (Col., 5, 1, 
1): this one thing disturbs me, that, &c., 
me una heec res torquet, quod, &c.: the 
gods hare not given every thing to one 





man, non omnia eidem dii dederunt; in 


ONE 


one word, uno verbo (if only one word fol- 
lows ; vid. Cic., Phil., 2, 22, 54): ut paucis 
dicam (if only a few words follow): tn one 
tenor, continenter (without interruption ; 
{> continuo is wrong): usque (contin- 
ually): uno tenore (in one course): not 
one, ne unus quidem, non ullus, nemo 
unus (not even @ single one): Non unus, 


unus et alter item, nonnemo (not one, but | 


several): No one of us, nemo de nobis 
unus: not one of them, ii nulli: never a 
one, numquam ullus: one and another, 
unus et alter; unus alterque (two togeth- 
er) : nonnemo, unus et item alter (several): 
one after the other, alius post alium, alius 
ex alio, alii super alios, alius atque alius, 
alius subinde (general term): alter post 
alterum (of two); deinceps (tm uninter- 

succession ; of space, time, and or- 
der: it is usually between the sub- 
stantive and predicate or pronoun ; e. g., 
horum deinceps annorum): continenter 
(only before and after the classical period) : 
continue (continually, without intermis- 
sion; not to be confounded with continuo 
=%4 iately thereupon, without interrup- 
tion. The Latin also expresses it by con- 
tinuus = following one another ; e. g., tri- 
duum continuum: dies continues tres; 
singuli deinceps (each one successively) : 
alternis (of two, alternately ; e. g., alternis 
{sc. versibus] dicere; alternis versibus 
contendere) : one as well as the other, uter- 
que pariter, ambo pariter (both equally) : 
the one... the other, alter (rarely unus)... 
alter; hic... ille (this...that): prior... 
posterior (the former. ..the latter) : the one 
(party)... the others, alii... alii; alii... 
pars (or partim); pars... alii; quidam... 
alii: the one (party) ...the other... others 
again, alii... alii (or partim) .. . alii (and 
thus alii alernately with partim, eight times 
in Cic., N. D.. 2, 47,122): one...to the oth- 
er, or the other (accusative), alter... alteri 
or alterum (of two): alius... alii or alium 
{of several; e. g., one helps the other, alter 
alterum or alius alium adjuvat). Jf, hovw- 
ever, “other” be connected with a substan- 
tive, the substantive is repeated in Latin; 
e. g., to remove from one house to another, 
ex domo in domum migrare : one citizen 
obeys the other, civis civi paret: one hand 
washes the other, manus manum lavat or 
fricat: one fears the other, timent inter se: 
happy at one time, unhappy at another, alias 
beatus, alias miser: the one this... the oth- 
er that, alius aliud; alii alia: the one so, 
the other differently, alius aliter: one here, 
another there, alius alibi: one hither, another 
thither, alius alio: one time so, another time 
differently, aliud alias: both the one party 
and the other are threatened with dangers, 
but from different quarters, aliis aliunde est 
periculum. If “one” refer to a substan- 
tive previously mentioned, it is rendered by 
unus ¢ to two or more) or aliquis 
(if indefinite): as, there were several ele- 
phants there; have you seen one? plures 
aderant elephanti; num unum vidisti? 
here are books ; have you read one of 
them ? hic sunt tui libri; num aliquem ex 
iis legisti? If by “one” an individual is 
emphatically denoted and singled out from 
a multitude, unus is used, usually with the 
preposition ex or de, or the meaning is ex- 
pressed by a simple ex or inter; as, there 
was among them one of the Nervians, named 
Verticus, erat intus unus Nervius, nomine 
Vertico: Fufius, one of my intimate friends, 
Fufius, unus ex meis intimis: to command 
one of the chief leaders gf sedition to be 
taken away, abripi unum insignem ducem 
seditionum jubére: the leader himself, one 
of the most rash and daring, dux ipse inter 
stolidissimos ferocissimosque. || To de- 
note t, concourse, &c., one and 
the same, unus, idem. JN. unus atque 
idem; unus idemque; e. g., af one time 
(to do several things, &c.); uno or eodem 
tempore; uno eodemque tempore: it is 
all one, idem est, par est (vid. Cic., Muren., 
19, 41): if followed by “whether ... or,” 
nihil interest utrum ...an (vid. Cic., Rose. 
Am., 41, 120): it is not one and the same 
thing to rob and to fight, aliud est rapere, 
alivd are (Liv., 1,12; ef. Cic., Cel. 
3,6). jj In denoting time, and (more 
rarely) measure, unus is usually omit- 
ted, unless an ion of a greater num- 


ONE 
ber be implied ; e. g., the matrons mournea 
for Brusus one whole year, as for a father, 
| mMatron# annum, ut parentem, Brutum 
luxerunt: not more than one bushel, non 
plus modio : it seemed to be all one blaze, 
omnia velut continenti flammd ardére visa 


and a half, sesquilibra: @ bushel and a 
half, sesquimodius: an acre and a half, 
sesquijugerum: an hour and a half, ses- 
quihora: @ month and a half, sesquimen- 
sis: to be a month and a half old, sesqui- 
mense esse natu: a day and a half’s work, 
sesquiopera: one year and @ half, sex 
mensium et anni spatium (Georges); unus 
annus cum dimidio, or et sex menses 
(Kraft). 

ONE, pron. indef. || Denoting an in- 
definite individual out of a definite number, 
any one, aliquis; unus aliquis (emphat- 
ically implying that the individual is only 
one); e. g., one of you, aliquis ex vobis: 
one of the early kings, aliquis priorum re- 
gum: one of yours, unus aliquis ex tuis: 
one of the party, vir factionis. JIf= a cer- 
tain. one, a definite individual, whom one 
may not or will not name, quidam ; as, one 
of the colleagues, quidam de collegis. But 
if “one” is = any one, i.e., denotes an in 
definite individual out of an indefinite num- 


ber, we find quispiam, also aliquis; e. g, 
one may perhaps say, forsitan quispiam 
dixerit; dixerit hic aliquis (poetically): 


one will perhaps call me unjust, iniqaum 
me esse quispiam dicet: one will say per 
haps, dicet aliquis forte : [53° (a) after si, 
nisi, ne, num, quando, ubi, and generally, 
in conditional propositions, also without the 
conjunction, quis must be used instead of 
aliquis or quispiam; as, if any one has 
once sworn falsely, no credit should after- 
ward be given to him, ubi semel quis peje- 
raverit, ei postea credi non oportet. (5) 
In negative propositions, and in such as 
contain a negative sense, (any) “one” ts 
expressed by quisquam (substantively) and 
ullus (adjectively) ; e. g., is there among men 
any one of whom you think better ? estne 
i omnium mortalium, de quo 
melius existimes tu? is there one thing 
of so much worth, or one thing so desirable 
that, &c., an’ est ulla res tanti, aut com- 
modum ullum tam expetendum, ut, &c.: 
just as good ...as (any) one, tam ...quam 
qui maxime ; e. g., J am as good a patriot 
as any one, tam sum amicus reipublice, 
quam qui maxime: or by juxta ac (at- 
que), &c.; e. g., instructed in Greek and 
Roman literature as well as any one, literis 
Grecis atque Latinis juxta ac doctissimo 
eruditus (i. e., as the most learned). Sinre, 
h pr do not express our 
“one” in its full extent, we must frequently 
the sense by other words or phrase- 
ology: (A) by the passive ; (1) personally; 
if one is guilty of a fault, si qua culpa 
committitur: one can not live happily ex- 
cept by living virtuously, non potest ju- 
cunde vivi, nisi cum virtute vivatur: itis 
foolish for one to fear what can not be 
avoided, stultum est timére id quod vitari 
non potest; (2) impersonally ; one lives, 
vivitur: evening ts coming on, one must 
go home, jam advesperascit, domum re- 
vertendum est; (3) by-ablatives absolute; 
if one assumes this case, hoc posito: (8) by 
the active; (1) the third person singular ; 
(a) of impersonal active verbs; e. g., on 
ought,oportet; one may, ficet ; (5) one 
says, inquit (parenthetically); e. g., it is 
impossible, says one, that all anger can be 
eradicated from thg mind, non potest, in- 
i wi imo tolli: (2) the frst 
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Especialiy, the second person singular in 
the subjunctive, where we say, one can, 
might, would have; e. g., one might have 
seen, vidéres: one would have believed, 
Sapa (4) the participle present mascu- 
ine in general propositions ; e. g., if one 
aims at the first place, it is commendable to 
attain to the second or third only, prima 
sequentem, honestum est in secundis et 
tertiis consistere. (c) If the English 
“one” is in Latin the subject of the infint- 
sive, it is not expressed separately; e. g., 
humanity requires that one pardon his 
friend, ignoscere amico humanum est. 
But with the infinitive esse, and with those 
verbs which in the passive have two nom- 
inatives (of the subject and predicate), as, 
vidéri, fleri, existimari, we find, at least, 
the accusative of the predicate; e. g., the 
greatest riches is for one to be contented 
with his lot, maxime sunt divitias, con- 
tentum suis rebus esse. 

ONE ANOTHER, alius alii or alium; 
of two, alter, alteri, or alterum (= one... 
the other) ; inter se, among or between them- 
selves, is used when the predicate is referred 
only to the personality of a subject of the 
third person plural, named in the same 
clause, tn the nominative or accusative case, 
rarely in any other: [3g se inter se is 
not Latin; vid. Gernh Cic., Lal., 22, 82; 
Hand, Tursell., 3, p. 387, sg.) : inter ipsos 
(among themselves, when the predicate of a 
proposition ts to be referred to such @ sub- 
ject exclusively, and in opposition to all 
Others ; the subject is then mentioned in the 
same clause, either in the genitive, dative, 
or ablative, or in the clause immediately pre- 
ceding): mutuo (mutually ; invicem 
here would be unclassical, vicissim has a 
different meaning): uitro et citro, ultro 
citroque, ultro citro (hither and thither, on 
both sides). {23> Ultro citro is probably 
post-Augustan ; vid. Hand, Tursell., 2, p. 
36, sqq.): they help one another, alter alte- 
cum adjuvat; alius alii subsidium ferunt: 
they keep nothing from one another, nihil 
quidquam secretum alter ab altero habet: 
they (two armies) did not observe one anoth- 
er, neutri alteros cernebant: they blamed 
one another, alius alium increpabant: to 
love one another, amare inter se; inter se 
liligere (9g invicem or mutuo diligere 
rot classical: vicissim diligere, formed by 
the moderns from the misunderstood pas- 
sage, Cic., Lal., 9, 30, is wrong): we love 
one another, amamus inter nos ( not 
amamus nos inter nos): to look at one 
another, to fear one another, &c., inter se 
aspicere, timére, &c.: to strike one anoth- 
er, alter alterum verberibus ceedit (prop- 
erly, with cudgels): inter se confligere 
(figuratively, of battle): to be at variance 
with one another, inter se discordare, dis- 
sidére, dissentire : to kiss one another, mu- 
tua dare oscula: to kiss and embrace one 
another, osculari et amplexari inter se 
(Plaut., Mil. Glor., 5, 40): to render serv- 
ices to one another, officiis mutuo respon- 
dére: to eat one another, mutua carne in- 
ter se vesci: to meet one another, sibi oc- 
currere or obviam fieri: to show kindness 
to one another, ultro citroque beneficia 
dare et accipere: to send messengers to one 
another, nuncios ultro citroque mittere. 

ONE-EYED, luscus, cocles (born with 

one cye): altero oculo captus or orbus 
(that has lost one eye): altero lumine or- 
bus (Plin., 35, 10, 36): unoculus (general 
term, one-eyed; mostly in comic writers. 
pe Avot the later compound, monocu- 
us): unum oculum in media fronte ha- 
bens; uno oculo in media fronte insignis 
(having one eye in the middle of the ire 
head ; of the Cyclops). 

ONE-HANDED, unimanus: altera ma- 
nu orbus (after Plin., 35, 10, 36, altero lu- 
mine orbus). 

ONE-HORSE CARRIAGE, *currus 
uni equo jungendus or junctus; * currus 
ab uno equo vehendus or vectus. 

ONE-SIDED. Propr., unum latus ha- 
bens. Fic., non justus: to decide from 
one-sided evidence, parte inaudita altera 
statuere : lo form a one-sided judgment on 
a matter, rem non ab omni parte ponde- 
rare: to treat a subject in a one-sided man- 
ner, leviter attingere, 

iter e Vid. BuRDENSOME. 
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! ONLY. || Denoting limitation or 
restriction, modo (subjective, denoting 
that one who speaks or thinks on a matter 
restricts it in his own mind to a certain 
case, or within certain limits): tantum 
(properly, so much and no more, implies 
that the term which it qualifies bears the re- 
lation of the less to a greater, or of a part 
to a whole, to which it stands opposed) : so- 
lum (only, merely; restricts to a certain 
case or object, in contradistinction to all 
others): tintummodo (only in so far as; 
restricts more strongly than tantum or 
modo, approximating to the meaning some- 
times of the former, sometimes of the latter. 
{=> Avoid solummodo, which 2s very rare, 
and not found at all in the best prose): 
non...nisi (= ‘not except under the con- 
dition specified ;” hence not used of num- 
bers. [>> In the best prose nisi is prefixed 
to the condition, and the non [for which 
some other negative, neque, nihil, num- 
quam, may stand] to the werb; e. g., it is 
only by an artist that art can be under- 
stood, ars intelligi nisi ab artifice non 
potest: he dreads only a witness and a 
judge, nihil timet nisi testem ct judi- 
cem): dumtaxat (= dum taxat aliquis, 
“ strictly speaking,” restricting a sentiment 
by some special reference; often preceded 
by sed): nihil aliud quam, quid aliud 
quam, nihil aliud preterquam (= “he 
only,” &c., “he did nothing but,” &c., a 
tense of facere being omitted ; e. g., he only 
sleeps, nihil aliud quam dormitat; vid. 
Zumpt, § 771; but [oy this is peculiar to 
the style of the later historians). The fore- 
going words and phrases are used when 
the restriction relates only to an action or 
a state; but when “only” refers to a sub- 
ject or object which it separates from all 
others, we find solus or unus; e. g., it is 
only man who is endued with reason, solus 
homo ratione preditus est: I have seen 
only you, te unum vidi: it is only wisdom 
that, &c., sapientia est una que, &c.: J 
only have seen, ego solum or unus vidi 
(but, I have only heard, not seen it, hee 
audivi tantum, non vidi): not only... but 
also, non modo... sed etiam or veruin 
etiam (proceeding usually from the less to 
the greater, or from the weaker to the 
stronger): non tantum or non tantum 
modo...sed etiam (from the greater to 
the less== “not only, but even’): non so- 
lum... sed etiam (leaving t undetermined 
which is the greater): et...et (as well... 
as). We sometimes find non modo...sed 
or verum; non tantum (or tantummodo) 
...sed or verum ; non solum...sed (with- 
out an et or etiam: the second clause is 
then the stronger, the other being, as it 
were, put aside; vid. Pr. Introd., ii., 504: 
the second clause may sometimes be strength- 
ened by transposition ; e. g., Dii quoque, 
non solum homines): not only not... but 
not even, non modo non... sed ne... qui- 
dem (ia where observe, if both clauses 
are affected by the same verb, expressed in 
the second clause, the non after modo is 
omitted, its place being supplied by the ne 
in the second clause, since ne... quidem 
is = etiam non; e. g., talis vir non modo 
facere, sed ne cogitare quidem quidquam 
audebit quod non honestum sit. Bue if 
the negative is contained in a negative 
word, such as ‘none, never,” &c., then the 
word nemo, nullus, nihil, numquam, &c., 
must be retained; e. g.. quod non modo 
Siculus nemo, sed ne Sicilia quidem tota 
potuisset ; of. Zumpt, § 724, b): only in so 
Sar that, duntaxat hactenus, ut: only so 
much, or so far as, tantum... quantum 
(vid, Cic., Ecl., p. 121; Herz, Ces., B. G., 
2,8). || Expressing a condition, 
modo; e. g., J will speak, only do you hear, 
loquar, modo audi: only that, modo ut, 
&c., or modo with the subjunctive ; if only, 
dummodo; or dum with the subjunctive: 
if only not, dumné; dummodo né with 
tee aubiunction || Expressing a wish, 
will, or permission, modo: queso (as 
a parenthesis, I pray): only let me, sine 
modo: only wait, mane modo: only be- 
gone, abi modo: only not, modo ne; 
e. g., modo ne redeat: in addressing per- 
sons, with the language of vehement depre- 
cation or earnest warning, this may be 
rendered by noli with an infinitive, or by 








OPEN 


fac ne, or (in warnings) cave, with the 
subjunctive, 

ONSET, titio (act of aiming 

ONSLAUGHT, } "any Seapenee ne 
cursio: incursus: to. an onset on 
any body, (1) properly, adoriri, aggredi 
aliquem: impetum facere or invadere in 
aliquem: incurrere or incursere in aii- 
quem: oppugnare or impugnare (ali- 
quem): (2) figuratively, with words, dicto 
or convicio incessere, lacessere, insecta- 
ri, consectari, adoriri aliquem (general 
term): (acriter) invehi in aliquem (inveigh 
against); petere aliquem. 

ONWARD, protinus: prorsus: on- 
ward! perge; (plural), pergite! move te 
ocius! noli morari: to move onward, pror 
sus cedere, abire (properly), ‘:procedera 
(figuratively). 

ONYX, onyx (Plin.). 

OOZE, v., exire: emanare (to flow or 
well forth; sub platano umbrifera, fons 
unde emanat aquai, Cic., from Hom., Di- 
vin., 2, 30: also, figuratively, to be circu- 
lated abrgad, in vulgus exire atque ema- 
nare): stillare (ex or de re) or lente stil- 
lare (e. &, unde lente stillet aqua, Varr., 
R. R., 1, 41, 2): destillare (ab or de re; 
e. g., lentum virus ab inguine, Virg.; hu- 
mor de capite): water oozes out of the 
rocks, saxa sudant humore et guttis ma- 
nantibus stillant (Luer., 6, 944). 

OOZY, uliginosus. 

OPACITY, by the adjectives ({33> opa- 
citas, shadiness, Col.). ; 

OPAL, opalus (Plin.). 

OPAQUE, non pellucidus, non trans- 
lucidus. (§3° On no account opacus, 
which = umbrosus, &e.) To be opague, 
non translucére; lucem non transmittere. 

OPEN, adj. || Propr., apertus, adaper- 
tus (opposed to clausus, involutus): pa- 
tens (lying or standing open): patefactus 
(thrown open): propatulus (accessible on 
all sides). JN. patens et apertus; aper- 
tus et propatulus: purus (not covered with 
trees or other things); expeditus (unob- 
structed): facilis (easy): an open plain, 
campus apertus (C@s.); patens (Liv.): 
the open sea (high sea), mare apertum 
(not shut in by the land ; opposed to mare 
conclusum, Ce@s.); also altum (the high 
scas, Cic.): *mare glacie solutum (free 
from ice): (of the body), laxus, solutus 
(opposed to astrictus ; suppressus) : to keep 
the body open, alvum mollire, elicere: an 
open door, fores apertw (Ter.); adaperte 
(Liv.) ; patentes (wide open, Cic.): an open 
letter, epistola non obsignata (unsealed) : 
aperta or resignata (that has been opened 
or unsealed): epistola soluta or vinculis 
laxatis (with reference to the Roman custom 
of tying a thread round it): open eyes, oc- 
uli patentes : to stand with the mouth open, 
ore hiante adstare: to receive one with 
open arms, libens ac supinis manibus ali- 
quem excipere (Suet., Vitell., 7); libenti 
leetoque animo excipere aliquem (after 
Cic.); suo complexu sinuque recipere 
(figuratively, Cic.) ; to keep open table, ali- 
cui quotidie sic coena coquitur, ut invoca- 
tis amicis una ccenare liceat (after Nep., 
Cim., 4, 3). To be open, apertum esse, 
patére (also improperly, as, “his ears are 
open to all complaints,” patent aures ejus 
querélis omnium). || Fre@., candid, in- 
genwuous, apertus: ingenuus: simplex, 
|| Not@yet decided, nondum dijudica- 
tus: to be an open question; adhuc sub 
judice lis est (Hor.); adhuc de hac re 
apud judicem lis est (the former improper- 
ly, the latter properly, of a judicial ques- 
tion, Ascon., Cic., Verr., 1,45): to be left 
open, integrum relinqui or esse. 

EN, v., TRANS. PROPR., aperire, 
adaperire (to remove whatever covers or 
conceals ; opposed to operire, adoperire) : 
patefacere (to throw open, cause to stand 
open) ; [2 recludere and reserare are 
almost entirely confined to the poets: to 
open the eyes, oculos aperire, tollere, alle- 
vare: not to venture even to open one's 
mouth, ne hiscere quidem audére : to open 
one’s purse, thecam nummariam retegere: 
to open a cask, dolium relinere : to open a 
book, librum evolvere; volumen revol- 
vere or explicare ( not adire librum 
for evolvere; adire libros sihyllinos means 
to go to consult the sibyllene books): to 


OPER 
open @ door, ostium or fores i 
perire. recludere or reserare (to unbolt, 
unbar) : to open a window, pate- 
facere: Siieend tasks solvere; 
i vincula laxare (Nep., Paus., 4, 1). 


inning, initium 
xordiri 


. | To make a be 
rei facere; aliquid e 
make an aewotecinays auspicari aliquid 
(to begin with a good omen ; se i met 
an): to open @ ball, * ee ogee 
ducere : to open a 
concioni prefari: to open a 
prologue, * fabulam prologo auspicari 
Suet., Cal., 54). |j To make known, re- 
veal, discover, aperire ; dem 
significare (to point out, call attention to 


- any thing): expromere, in medium pro- 


ferre (to publish): proponere ( to propose, 
e. g., bills, conditions): enunciare (to re- 
veal a secret): to open @ thing to any one, 
communicare aliquid cum aliquo (general 
term, to communicate, tmpart) : aliquem 

rey enh tayth phy ages —— 
thin, to me, u- 
devil mit consilium suum (Liv., 44, 33, 


aperire (Tac., Germ., 22; 7) ; 
cui intimos suos affectus (Sen. Ep., 96, 1). 
OPEN, v., INTRANS., patescere, subito 


se aperire, se pandere, tlorem expandere 
flowers): hiscere, dehiscere (to form 
&. ; sb depots arr the 


heavens, &c.): fiorem ape 

(of yeni dissui (of @ seam): laxari (ie 
become loose, knot): solvi, exsolvi (to 
come apart, as a bandage, a cord): rum- 
pi (of @ swelling): recrudescere (of a 


OPEN-HEARTED. || Candid, = 

enuous, apertus; ingenuus; simplex. 
{ Liberal, bountiful, liberalis; bene- 
ficus; benignus. 

OPENING, s. || Act of opening, 


3 @ cut made len, 

(@ rent): laciina (@ space not ‘led up; e. 
g-, in a ceiling): lumen (che opening of a 
window or door; any opening through 
which light can penetrate): fenestra (aper- 
ture of a window): os (mouth-like aper- 
ture; e. g., Of @ cave): apertura (Vitr.). 
Uf ic gy gan: ~ ee st gyaedh an 

ing in any thing, uid aperire 
-gercanal poe perforare (to bore through 
it): to have openings, aperturas habére 


(Vitr). || Commencement, initium : 
exordium: to make an ing, viam 
sibi munire (ad aliquid): the opening of 


@ speech, prima orationis verba; exordi- 
um, procemium ([3° never initium): an 
opening speech, oratio sollemnis qua initi- 
um alicujus rei auspicatur aliquis (after 
Suet., Cal., 54). [Vid. BeGinntNeG.} || An 
tnitial af ieesaeet (e. g., the opening ofa 
road, theatre, &c.), * dies festus, quo ini- 
tium alicujus rei auspicatur aliquis (after 
Suet., Cal., 54). 

OPENING, part. adj. (i. e., purgative), 
catharticus: alvum solvens or movens: 
opening medicine, medicamentum cathar- 
ticum: medicina alvum solvens or mo- 
vens (Ceéls.): to give opening medicine, 
dejectionem alvi ductione moliri, purga- 
tione alvum sollicitare (to administer a 
purgatice): to give opening medicine, 
cathartica dare (general term): one must 
take some opening medicine, dejectio a 
medicamento petenda est: to take open- 
ing medicine, alvam dejicere (of the effect) ; 
perhaps * alvum medicamento cathartico 
solvere or movére. 

OPENLY. || Propr., palam (opposed 
to clam); aperte ( to occulte) : 
manifesto (palpably): propalam (court- 
tng observation). || Fic. Candidly, in- 
genuously, aperte (opposed to occulte, 
tecte); candide; libere; simpliciter. 

OPENNESS. | Propr. By the adjec- 
tives. || Fic. Candor, animus apertus, 
Orr simplex ; pectus apertum (Cic.). 

OPERA, * drama 


OPIN 


cantor dramatis musici, melici; feminine, 
* ecantrix dramatica. 
OPERATE. {j To act, facere, efficere 
id: valére: vim habére: to operate 
beneficially, boni aliquid efficere. || In 
surgery, secare: scalpellum admovére 
or adhibére (with dative of person or part 
upon): to operate for the eyes, * se- 
cando medéri suffusioni oculorum. || 0 
medicine; to work, efficacem esse, el- 
fectu esse, erga aliquem: the medicine 
operates, concipitar venis medicamentum 
(Curt.): the medicine will not operate, medi- 
camentum imbecillius est, quam morbus: 
to operate in the same manner (of medi- 
cine), eosdem effectus preestare: 30 power- 
fully did the medicine operate, tanta vis 
medicaminis fuit (Curt.). 
OPERATION, effectus (both the power 
Bette possessed by any thing and 
yeh vis (power). In. vis et etfec- 
working). Sometimes i 


cially of the sun ; 


OPIN 


imagination) : 

(Gounded on eaaeney: auctoritas Soar 
ment ; of ama, &c.; hence the prop- 
pecan of tie Senate): vox (the expression 
of an opimicr ; vid. Cic., Ecl, p. 226): 
preceptum, decretum, dogma, -atis. 7. 

lacitum (a doctrine of a teacher, especial- 
L of a philosopher (vid. PRINCIPLE]. A 
Salse opinion, opinio ; pravum judi- 
cium; error ‘en or 2 perverse, wrong 
opinions, opiniones alse ; ie rR pe 
commenta (whims, fancies) : or 
deeply-rooted opinions, opinio sem i 
the common opinion, opinio vulgaris or vul- 
gi; sententia vulgaris: the general opin- 
zon, communis hominum opinio ; ey 
vulgata: public opinion, existimatio Vulgi; 
existimatio communis (rumor, 
but rare; not used in this sense by Caesar): 
to lose in public opinion, populum 
de existimatione sua deperdere : a person 
stands badly in public opinion, male de 
aliquo ab fcenities existimatur : accord- 
ing to the common optnion, ad vulzi opini- 





entire: pac Se oun rae 
tions, rei agend# ordinem componere : 
totius belli rationem describere: belli fu- 
turi consilia ordimare (Liv.): surgical 
operation, * curatio, que scalpellum de- 
siderat: operations, sectiones punctiones- 
que (Plin.). To perform an operation, se- 
care aliquem ; scalpellum admovére or 
adhibére alicui rei (dative, of the limb, &c., 
operated upon): manum adinovere or in- 
jicere: to make an operation necessary, 
curationem ex manu postulare (Ceéls.): 
an operation is necessary, morbus curatio- 
nem ex manu postulat (after Cels.) : to be- 
gin an operation, ora — (Cels.): 
to perform an operation for the eyes, secan- 
| Sfmt uf oni oculorum : when he 
was undergoing an operation, quum se- 
caretur (Cic.): Caesarean operation ; vid. 


CESAREAN. 

OPERATIVE, adj., efficax ; potens ; 
valens. A law is ech lex valet or 
exercétur (is acted upon). 

GPERATIVE, s., opifex (general term, 

@ handicraftsman): qui operas fabriles 
prebet (who works for a master ; after Ap- 
pul., Met., 9, p. 219, 6, sq.). 

OPERATOR. paar of any thing, 
actor alicujus rei: auctor atque agens: 
confector alicujus rei. |j In outa 2%: 
* qui pas, medétur : * chirurgus scal 
pello ens. 

OPEROSE, operosus. Vid., also, La- 
BORIOUS. 

OPHTHALMIC, oculorum ( genitive 
plural): ad oculos Pertinens (ophthalmi- 
cus, an oculist, Mart.): ophthalmic medi- 
cine, medicamentum Anant (plural) ; 
quz oculis medentur. 

OPHTHALMY, oculorum inflammatio: 
lippitudo (chronic disease of the eyes, such 
as is common in the East. Klotz ad Cic., 
Tusc., 4, 37, 81, fin.): oculorum sicca per- 
turbatio (of the dry ophthalmy, Scrib. 
Larg., 32); lippitudo sicea or arida (Cels., 
ophthalmia docs not occur in ancient writ- 
ers ; but it sometimes be necessary as @ 
tecknical term): to be suffering from oph- 
thalmy, oculos inflammatos habére; lip- 
pire: to cure the ophthalmy, lippitudinem 
depellere. 

OPIATE, adj.. somnum faciens, pari- 
ens, concilians (Plin.). 

OPIATE, s., medicamentum somnifi- 
cum (Plin.) ; * medicamentum sopori- 
ferum (we find vis soporifera in Pliny), 
or somnum faciens: aqua, in qua papa- 
ver decoctum est (Cels.): to administer 
@n opiate, somnum moliri potui dando 
aquam, in qua grate aut hyoscyamus 
decocta sit (Cels., 

OPINIATED, eesiiass pervicax; 

OPINIATIVE, 3 contumax; obsti- 

OPINIONATIVE, natus; (homo) 
pertinacis, obfirmati, animi. 

ee opinio (any uncertain view | 





opera-house, * theatram ubi dramata meli- 
ta aguntur, eduntur: opera singer, * actor, 





): sententia ( y an 
opinion well founded, and also expressed) : 
existimatio (an opinion, view entertained | 








= ex vulgi opinione : according to 
Yy opinii mea opinione; (ex 
oF de) mea pacer lrg ut mihi quidem 
videtur; ut opinor; ut puto; quantum 
equidem judicare possum (as far as I can 
judge): to entertain a false opinion, falsa 
opinio me tenet; persuasione labi: to have 
@ wrong opinion of any thing, falsam 
opinionem de re habére; falsam sibi ali- 
cujus rei persuasionem induisse; male 
or pe m judicare eee 
eonent to have a right or correct opin- 
ion of any thing, vere or recte judicare 
de re: to a wrong opinion of any ~~ 
male existimare de aliquo: to have a tol 
erably good opinion of any body's charac- 
ter, opinionem nonnullam de alicujus mo 
Tibus habére: to have a good opinion of 
any one, bene de aliquo existimare: to 
have a high opinion of any one, magnam 
de aliquo habére opinionem ; magna est 
alicujus de aliqua re opinio: men have a 
high opinion of you, magna est hominum 
de te opinio: to have too high an opinion 
ra any body's talent, nimiam opinionem 
de alicujus ingenio et virtute habére (after 
Nep., Alcib., 7, 3): the cavalry of the Trevi- 
ri, of whose excellence the Gauls have a very 
high opinion, equites Treviri, quorum in- 
ter Gallos virtutis est opinio singularis: 
to have a high opinion of one’s self, mul- 
tum sibi tribuere ; se aliquem esse puta- 
re; magnifice de se statuere ; magnos sibi 
sumere spiritus (to be puffed up): to have 
an opinion, to be of the opinion, opinionem 
habére ; opinione duci; opinari, &c. [vid. 
To BELiEvE, Marrary) : J am of that 
opinion, eam habeo opinionem ; sum hu- 
jus : some (in the council) were 
of opinion that, &c., nonnalle hujusmodi 
sententie dicebantur, ut, &c.: the opinion 
of many was that, &c., multorum eo in- 
clinabant sententia, ut, &c.: 
of the opinion of those who, &c., eorum 
magis sententi# sum, qui, &c.: to be gy 
one’s optnion, alicujus sententiam assenti- 
one comprobare (to approve of by aszent) ; 
alicujus sententiam sequi (to follow ii); 
ad alicujus sententiam accedere (to come 
orer to, accede to); ire, pedibus ire, disce 
dere, concedere, transire in alicujus sen 
tentiam (of a senator when he went over ta 
the side of ane whose opinion had been de- 
livered ; transire, to go over from one to 
another): I am of the same opinion, in 
eddem sum sententiad; idem or unum 
idemque sentio: consentio: J am of the 
same opinion with any body, non dissentio 
ab aliquo: J am quite of the same opinion 
with any body, prorsus ut aliquis dicit, 
sentio: I am of another opinion, aliter 
sentio: I am quite of another —_— 
longe mihi alia mens est: a person hesi- 
tates in opinion, aliquem duz sententia 
distinent (vacillates taco opi: : 
Tac., Hist., 1, 32, 1): they are divided in 
opinion, in diversas, i in contrarias, senten- 
tias discedunt; inter se discrepant: to be 
| of a very different opinion, maznopere dis- 
sentire ; Jrom any one, ab aliquo: to be 
quite of an opposite opinion, in alia omnia 
ire or discedere: to have a different opin- 
ton of any thing, ee 
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le’s opinions are different, varia sunt 
minum judicia ; (widely different), mag- 
na dissensio est de re; de re varie homl- 
num sunt discrepantesque sententiz: yes, 
that is my opinion, mihi vero sic placet; 
sic hoc mihi videtur : to give one’s opin- 
ton, sententiam dicere, ferre, dare (to de- 
clare one’s judgment; {23> for which mod- 
ern writers incorrectly say judicium fer- 
re); dico quod sentiam, sententiam meam 
aperio; que mens suppetit eloqui (to ex- 
press one’s views or thoughts): I will can- 
didly give my opinion, dicam ex animo 
quod sentio; respondére de jure (of a 
lawyer consulted): to ask a person for his 
opinion, querere, quid aliquis sentiat: to 
desire to know any body's opinion, partici- 
pem esse velle sententiz alicujus : to take 
the opinion of any body, consulere ali- 
quem; on any matter, de aliquaé re: to 
take the opinion of the Senate on a matter, 
rem referres({3~ not deferre) ad sena- 
tum: to cause one to change his opinion, 
aliquem de sententid movére, deducere 
(general term) ; aliquem in sententiam 
meam adduco, aliquem ad sententiam 
meam traduco (so that he abandons his 
opinion and adopts mine) : to change one’s 
opinion, sententiam mutare: de senten- 
tid decedere, desistere: my opinion in- 
clines to, inclinat sententia ad, &c.: to re- 
move an opinion from any body, aliquem 
opinione levare; (more strongly), alicui 
or ex alicujus animo opinionem evellere : 
to imbibe an opinion, opinionem conci- 
pere, mente comprehendere, animo im- 
bibere: I became confirmed in my opinion, 
cpinio mihi contirmatur: wedded to an 
opinion, sententiw alicui quasi addictus 
et consecratus: to give up, renounce, aban- 
don an opinion, decedere a sententid; 
discedere a sententid (of a senator who 
changes sides): to differ from any one in 
opinion, dissentire, dissidére ab aliquo. 

OPIUM, opium (Plin.), or (according 
to his definition) papaveris succus densa- 
tus (20, 18, 76). 

OPOBALSUM, amyris opobalsamum 
(Linn.). 

OPOSSUM, * didelphis, -idis (Linn.). 

OPPONENT, adversarius (any oppo- 
nent in the field, politics, a court of judica- 
ture, &c.): qui contra dicit, qui contra dis- 
putat (opponent in a learned argument): 
qui alicui adversatur (of any opponent). 
In the speeches of an advocate the opponent 
is mostly designated by iste, without any 
contemptuous meaning. To be any body's 
opponent, alicui resistere, obsistere, re- 
pugnare (to resist by actions); alicui ad- 
versari (to be opposed to any body's opin- 
ions, wishes, views). If—=enemy, vid. 
|| Zo be an opponent (in an academical 
act), adversario respondére (with Quint., 
10, 7, 3): *adversarii partes agere, or 
*contrarias partes sumere. 

OPPORTUNE. Of place and time; 
then, also, of relations and persons, 
opportunus (the proper word); commodus 
(quite right, convenient): idoneus (fit; of 
time and place): appositus ad aliquid (svit- 
ed, adapted to any thing; of place). Very 
opportune, peropportunus; commodus ; 
peridoneus ; perappositus: an opportune 
time, tempus opportunum, commodum ; 
idonea opportunitas; opportunitas (tem- 
poris, ebxarp‘a); tempus. 

OPPORTUNELY, opportune; com- 
mode; bene. Very opportunely, perop- 
portune ; percommode ; optime: you 
come to me very opportunely, peroppor- 
tune venis; optime te mihi offers (this of 
sd who meets me when I am looking for 
iim). 

OPPORTUNITY, opportunitas (the 
proper word, accidental circumstances of 
place and time favorable for the completion 
of an undertaking): occasio (point of 
time which unexpectedly and suddenly oc- 
curs or presents itsclf in our favor. {f. 
Opportunitas is always at hand before we 
begin to act, for which reason we never read 
in the ancients of giving or presenting an 
opportunitas ; occasio often first presents it- 
self to us when we have begun to act,and then 
helps the action) : casus (which accidental- 
ly offers itself ; vid. Cic., Att., 6, 1,9; Sall., 
Jug., 25, 9, Fabri): potestas: facultas: 
copia ar ye opportunity in a@ subject- 
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ive sense ; i.e., the ability which one has to 
undertake or conduct any thing ; but with 
this difference, that potestas is the permis- 
sion, power, &c., to do any thing ; facultas, 
the power of acting which one possesses ; co- 
pia, means or materials at hand for accom- 
plishing any thing): aditus (properly, an 
approach to a person or thing; then, op- 
portunity of conveying one's self to or of 
reaching him ; vid. commentators on Cas., 
B. G., 1, 43): ansa (properly, a handle; 
figuratively, an opportunity afforded by 
any one ; in the phrase ansam dare, or pree- 
bére alicujus rei, or ad aliquid. {og It 
is wrong to say that Cicero always adds 
tamquam to ansa in order to qualify the 
expression ;-he never does this; fis in Lal., 
16, 59, tamquam belongs to ad reprehen- 
dendum; vid. Beier in loc.): causa (the 
reason which one has or finds for any 
thing). [Oo 3> All the foregoing substan- 
tives take the complement of a genitive, 
either of a substantive or of a gerund ; but 
occasio, opportunitas, aditus, and ansa 
take also ad with a gerund or the future 
passive participle. A good, favorable op- 
portunity, locus opportunus, loci oppor- 
tunitas (in respect of place) ; opportunitas 
idonea, occasio commoda et idonea, oc- 
casio bona, temporis opportunitas, tem- 
pus opportunum, occasio, opportunitas, 
tempus (in respect of time ; tempus is usu- 
ally, but not always, followed by an infint- 
tive): on @n opportunity, per occasionem ; 
occasione data or oblata; si occasio fue- 
rit or tulerit: at every opportunity, omni 
occasione; quotiescumque potestas or oc- 
casio data est: on the first good opportu- 
nity, ut primum occasio or potestas data 
est (erit); primo quoque tempore dato; 
ubi primum opportunum (Sall., Jug., 62, 
init.) : to wait for an opportunity, tempora 
sua opperiri: to seek an opportunity, oc- 
casionem querere, or circumspicere, or 
captare : to watch an opportunity, tempus 
or occasionem observare ; tempori insidi- 
ari (Liv., 23, 35)! to seek an opportunity 
for any thing, aliquid querere (e. g., bel- 
lum): to find an opportunity for any thing, 
alicujus rei or aliquid faciendi causam re- 
perire (e. g., bellandi): to seize an oppor- 
tunity, occasionem arripere ; (very eager- 
ly), occasionem avidissime amplecti; ar- 
ripere facultatem aliquid faciendi, que- 
cumque detur : to make use or avail one's 
self of an opportunity, opportunitate or oc- 
casione uti; opposed to occasioni deesse ; 
occasionem amittere, prvetermittere,. di- 
mittere : to give an opportunity to any 
body, alicvi occasionem dare, praebére; 
(for any thing), alicujus rei or ad aliquid 
faciendum; casum alicujus rei, or alicu- 
jus rei faciendw prazbére ; alicui potesta- 
tem or facultatem, copiam dare alicujus 
rei; alicui ansam dare, or prebére alicu- 
jus rei, or ad aliquid faciendum (e. g., re- 
prehensionis, or ad reprehendendum) : 
to have an opportunity, occasionem or op- 
portunitatem habére: J have an oppor- 
tunity of, potestas, or facultas, or copia 
alicujus rei mibi data or facta est; aditum 
habeo alicujus rei or faciendi aliquid (e. 
g., si qui mihi erit aditus cum eo agendi). 

OPPOSE, adversari aliquem (not ali- 
cui); repugnare; adversum esse alicui 
(general term); resistere (of @ party at- 
tacked): obsistere (of a party attacking) ; 
obniti, rarely reniti; se opponere, obviam 
ire. T'o oppose an enemy, hosti se oppo- 
nere, obviam ire, repugnare; hostem pro- 
pulsare; defendere : to oppose the opinions 
of others, aliorum opinionibus obsistere : 
to be opposed ; to oppose (in argument, &C.), 
contraaliquem dicere, disserere, disputare 
(Cic.) ; adversario respondére (Quint., 70, 
7, 3); obesse ; obstare (to hinder) ; repug- 
nare alicui rei or contra aliquid (to be re- 
pugnant, not tw'unison ; then, also=to hin- 
der): obniti, obluctari (to strive against): 
to be opposed to any body in a matter, re- 
pugnare alicui in re: I am not opposed, 
per me licet; nihil impedio, non repug- 
nabo (vid. Zumpt, § 543, sq.): to be op- 
posed to each other, repugnare inter se (of 
two things): obtrectare inter se (of two 


rivals). ; 

OPPOSITE, contrarius (properly, that 
is or lies over against; figuratively, exactly 
opposed, contradictory): adversus (prop- 
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erly, turned to the , lying over 
against him; figuratively, in rhetoric, that 


is opposed in the same kind, that denotes 
the contrary; as sapientia and stultitia, 
according to Cic., Top., 11, 47; but also 
general term for contrarius; vid. Cic., Or., 
19, 56; 39, 135; Gell., 16, 8): oppositus 
(set or placed over against ; of the activn, 
not of the thing): disjunctus (logically 
posed, disjunctive, Ctc., Acad., 2, 30, 97) : 
disparatus (contradictory ; vid. Cie. In- 
vent., 1, 28, 42). Opposite to each other, 
contrarii inter se: to be of an i 
opinion, dissentire, dissidére ab aliquo 
and inter se. 

OPPOSITE, s., contrarium (the contra- 
ry). ‘ The opposite of any thing” must be 
expressed by contrarius alicujus or alicui 
rei; e. g., the opposite of this virtue is mor- 
al depravity, hujus virtutis contraria est 
vitiositas (Cic., T'usc., 4, 15, 34). The 
vices as opposite to the virtues, vitia, que 
sunt virtutum contraria (Cic., Fin., 2, 24, 
67): the manners of the town as opposite 
to the manners of the country, urbanitas, 
cui contraria est rusticitas (Quint., 6, 3, 
17): opposites, contraria; adversa; or, 
more fully, contraria contrariis opposita 
(Cic.). Opposita is very late; vid. 
Ruhnk. Muret., t. 3, p. 489. Avoid, 
also, antithesis in this sense; in the old 
grammarians tt denoted the substitution 
of one letter for another; vid. Freund’s 
Lex., 8. v. 

OPPOSITE TO, e regione (with gent- 
tive): contra: exadversus or exadver- 
sum (with accusative rare, Nep.). 

OPPOSITION. || Act of opposing, 
repugnantia (not contradictio): pugna; 
or circumlocution by the verbs. || State 
of contrariety, discrepantia. || An 
adverse party, pars adversa ( Quint.), 
diversa (Swet.), altera (Liv.); factio ad- 
versaria; factio adversariorum (JVep.) or 
adversa (Liv.); qui sunt adverse fhetio- 
nis (Liv.). The leader of the opposition, 
alterius factionis princeps (Liv., 23, 3): 
to support the opposition, contrarias par- 
tes sumere (of an orator, Wolf): he had 
so suddenly gone over to the opposition, 
adeo in alteram causam preceps ierat 
(Lix., 2, 27). , 

OPPRESS, premere; opprimere; vex- 
are; afiligere aliquem; injuriam alicui 
inferre, injungere (to injure). 

OPPRESSION, vexatio; injuria (injus- 
tice; e. g., magistratuum): durum impe- 
rium (harsh or tyrannical government), 
Acts of opposition, vexationes. 

OPPRESSIVE, gravis (burdensome) : 
molestus (troublesome): magnus (great) : 
durus (hard): acerbus (bitter): iniquus 
(not equitable, unjust). Oppressive heat, ca- 
lorum molestie : oppressive tazes, tributa 
acerba: oppressive government, imperium 
acerbum, grave, iniquum; imperii acer- 
bitas: to labor under an oppressive debt, 
wre alieno premi: to become oppressive, 
gravescere; ingravescere: so oppressive 
were the wrongs that, &c., tanta vis erat in- 
juriarum, ut, &c.: this is an oppressive feel- 
ing. hoc valde me urit, pungit, mordet. 

OPPRESSOR, qui premit, &c.; qui 
dura imperia exercet. 33° Oppressor, 
Brut. ap. Cic., one wha crushes or over- 


powers. 

OPPROBRIOUS, ignominiosus (dis- 
creditable): probrosus (disgraceful) : con- 
tumeliosus (reproachful): turpis (base, 
immoral). To be opprobrious, turpe esse; 
turpitudinem habére; probro, dedecori, 
esse; habet aliquid ignominiam. 

OPPROBRIOUSLY, — contumeliose ; 
turpiter ; per ignominiam; cum dedecore 
(Cic.). {=> Avoid ignominiose, Ewtrop. 

OPPROBRIUM, opprobrium | (Nep., 
Tac.) ; ignominia (undeserved): infamia 
(deserved): dedecus; contumelia. 

OPPUGN. Vid. Opposg, REsIs™. | 

OPTATIVE (mood), modus optulivus 

Prise.). 

OPTICAL, opticus, ad visum or ad oc- 
ulos pertinens, An optical illusion, men- 
dacium oculorum (Cic., Acad., 2, 25, 80). 

OPTICS, optice, -es (Vitr.). : 

OPTICIAN, optices gnarus (after Vitr.. 
1, 1, 3): * optices peritus. 

OPTION, optio, eligendi optio. Jn. ye 
tio est potestas potestas optioque. 





or ‘wih opti, 
ete ae It is not 
est medium PA op sit rem 


OPULENCK, divitiz maximez, sum- 

mz; opulentia (Sall.); abundantia; abun- 
weet opum (Just.). 

OPULENT, dives; locuples; opulen 


tus ; copiosus ; predives; perdives ; maz- 
nis ‘opibus p In. locuples et co- 
; opulentus et ; locuples 


ime florére ; 


Segoe p adie sive, seu, 
or si, with vel, implies a condition, aud 
sometimes denotes a difference merely in 

name or in the form of expression ; ©. £., 
audendum est aliquid universis, aut om- 
nia singulis patienda (Liv., 6, 13); de nos- 
tris rebus satis, vel etiam nimium multa 
(Cic., Fam..4, 14, 3); non sentiunt viri for- 
tes in acie vulnera; vel, si sentiunt, se 
mori malunt (Cic., Tusc., 2, 24, 58); esse 
dico €2 que cerni tangive possunt (Cic.); 
Minerva sive Tritonia. We may say that 
aut distinguishes, vel co-ordinates, sive de 
notes synonyms, ve isa milder vel. Aut 
distinguishes things and expressions which 
are diametrically opposed to each other, or, 
at least, are considered as widely different ; 
vel implies thai it is indifferent which of 
several things takes place, or which of sev- 
eral propositions is affirmed ; it matters not 
they be different or alike ; vel, for 


part, distingni: 

words, more rarely whole clauses ; and when 
it does so, it implies only a slight or uom- 
inal distinction: sive ts used, (1) when, 
with reference to one and the same subject, 
a choice is given between several names and 
predicates ; or, (2) when a speaker or writ- 
er, himself in doubt or , leaves the 
choice with the hearer or reader. "|In inter- 
rogatice sentences (whether)... or: utrum 
.-.an (or anne or né): num...an: né 
(enelttic) ... an (seldom ne... ne, as Ces. 
B G57; 14); e&. £5 utrum ignorant dii, 
que res maxim sint, an vim non habent 
qua tantas res sustineant et gerant? (Cic., 
N. D., 2, 30, 77): queritar unusne man- 
dus sit, an plures? (Cic., Div. 2, 4, 11. 
Or not? necne; an non; e. g., dii utrum 
sint, necne sint, queritur? (Cic., N. D., 3, 
7, 17): fiat necne fiat id queritur ? (Cic., 
Die., 1, 39, 86): roga velitne uxorem an 
non? (Ter., Hec., 4, 1, 43). Necne is 
used mostly in indirect questions, and gen- 
erally without a verb; annon, for the most 
part, in direct questions, with or without a 
verb. a aut—aut; vel—vel; 
sive—sive ; or seu—seu: eS sive— 
sive usually with the indicative, unless the 
sense requires @ subjunctive. More under 
WHETHER. 

ORACLE, oraculum (the place, or the 
answer): sors (oraculi, Cic.): pe easgye 
oraculi or sortium (or simply, where = 
context fizes the sense, responsum). 
oracle of the Delphian Apolio, quod Kpelle 
Pythius oraculum edidit; oraculum Pyth- 
jum or Pythicum ; vox Pythica or Pythia: 


URAT 
domus jurisconsulti est oraculum toti- 
civitatis. 


tas (as oracular, Cic.). Muretus says, 
* sententiam jus odum in 
oraculi loco et numero habére. 

ORAL, by circumlocution with preesens; 
e. g., cetera presenti sermoni reservare 


(for oral communication, Cic.); presens, 

| eumscriptus (after Plin.); 1t circino cir 
j cumductus ( 
ram habére sermonem cum aliquo (after | 
Oral instruction, viva, ut dicitur, | 


presentis cum presente, sermo (Cic.); 
presens cum presente colloquor ; co- 


Cic.). 
vox (Plin. Ep., 2, 3, 9). 
ORALLY, voce 


; Verbis; per colloqui- | 


um or colloquia. 
ORANG-OUTANG, *simia_ satyrus 
Linn.). 
: ORANGE, malum Medicum; * malum 
Aurantium (technically). Orangze-tree, ar- 
bor Medica; *citrus Aurantium (Linn.): 
orange-color, color luteus. 

ORANGERY. |jA plantation of 
orange-trees, *copia arborum Medica- 
rum. jj] A house for orange-trees, 

*arborum Medicarum hiberna, quibus 
objecta sunt specularia, or (with us) ob- 
ject sunt vitrez (vid. Mart., 8, 14). 

ORATION, oratio (usually as distin- 
guished from sermo, which is less formal ; 
but sometimes sermo is found in this sense, 
Plin. Ep.): concio (delivered to an assem- 
bly convened; e. g., of the people, of sol- 
diers): actio ‘(an oration delivered by an 
advocate bcfore a court or in the Senate ; 
vid. Ern., Clar., Cic. in voc.). A short 
oration. orati la: @ premedit or 

red oration, commentatio (opposed 
te subita et fortuita oratio) : to prepare an 
oration, orationem meditari or commen- 
tari: to learn one's intended oration by 
heart, orationem ediscere : to compose an 
oration, orationem facere or conficere: to 
deliver an oration, orationem habére. age- 
re, dicere ; verba facere (less than oratio- 
nem habére, &c.), or simply dicere : to de- 
liver an oration before the people, concio- 
nari; concionem habére: to deliver an 
oration before any body, verba facere apud 
aiquem ; before or to the people, orationem 
dicere ad populum (de aliqua re); verba 
facere apud populum (general term); ad 
or apud —— agere (as advocate): he 
delivered the following oration, verba ita 
fecit: to read an oration, orationem reci- 
tare: to read a written oration, orationem 
de scripto dicere : to conclude his oration, 
perorare or dicendi finem facere. 

Bp rca orator: dicendi artifex (of 

orator; rarely rhetor in 
this Sense, which denotes rather a teacher 
of rhetoric, rhetorician). A great, cele- 
orator, orator magnus, clarus. JN. 
magnus et clarus: orator sane illustris 
(Cic.): an eloquent orator, orator eloquens 
et ardens, disertus: a@ vehement orator, 
orator acer et incensus, vehemens: an 
orator, orator jucundus, suavis, 
dulcis: @ poor or second-rate orator. orator 
malus, vulgaris, infacundus, 
parum pressus: to be a good erator, ap- 
tum esse ad dicendum (Cic.): to be a per- 
Sect orator, plenum et perfectum esse or- 
atorem; perfectum esse in dicendo: to 
born @a orator. a natura ad dicendum 
instructum esse (Cic., De Or., 3, & fi2.): 
to be the first among the orators, primum 
or Principem inter oratores locum obtiné- 
re; principatum eloquentiz obtinére: to 
be a great orator. dicendo multum valére : 
to be no orator, dicendo nihil valére ; non 
aptum esse ad dicendum. 

ORATORICAL, oratorius, rhetoricus 
say oratori similis (Quint.). Orator- 

ical ornament, ornatus oratorius: that is 








to pronounce or utter on 


oracle, 0} ! 
dare, edere. fundere; aliquid oraculo ede- 


re (of the thing uttered): at the command 
fabs gor: he cca 
to; oraculo ju ite, te, 

dente : rapa pe oracle, oraculum pe- 
tere (with ab aliquo ifthe Deity io nam) 
Baad in tatahl co rensuk ake reel 

ter Delphes consultaum pg tr hander 
= Oraculum is also used improperly, 





deficient in oratorical ornament, exilis; je- 
junus; tenuis; strigosus: oratorical orna- 
ments, a: oratorical qualities, orato- 
riw virtutes: to speak with abundance of 
oratorical ornaments, dicere argutius (Cic, 
Brut., 11, 42): without eny oratorical orna- 
ments, attenuate dicere (ib., 55, 201). 

ORATORICALLY, rhetorice; e. g., or- 
nare aliquid rhetorice (Cic.); oratorie 
(occurs only once, Cic., Or., 68). 








ORDE 


ORATORIO, * drama melicum sacrum. 
ORATORY. |j Art of speakiny, are 
dicendi, ars oratoria or rbetorica, or sim 
ply rhetorica (general term) ; dicendi ra- 


oratory, di i precep- 

hati 4 hapa chapel, pose 
: *edicula. 

sag 3s orb (orbiculus on/y— « «mall cor- 
cular disk or 

ORBED, in orbem circu na:tus or Cir 


circular, Cas.); circularis 


Marc. Cap.)- 
ORBIT, circulus et orbis (e. g.. of a 
i planet, stelle errantis ; Gee Soma. 


216): ambitus (Plén., ambitu brevioie 
luna currit, quam sol). cursus 
; will suit. 
ORCHARD, pomarium (Col.). To 
plant an orchard, ponere or 
serere. 


ORCHARDIST, *cultor or custos po- 
marii; arborator (Col: 

ORCHESTRA. || Place where mu 
sicians play, * musicorum 
symphoniacorum, canentium. {Com 
pany of musicians, * i 
canentes. 

ORDAIN. |] To eppoint, arrange, 
vid. [|/n an ecclesiastical SENSE, *ri- 
tu sollemni recipere aliquem in 
clericorum. |] Predestinate: it wasor- 
dained that, fatum fuit, &c. (with accusa- 
tive and infinitive). _Vid. To FATE. 

ORDER. || Disposition, arrange 
ment, =e Fatio. It may sometimes be 


ing verbs. Order of words, structura, col- 
locatio, verborum: to put any thing in 
order, aliquid in ordinem redigere (Axct. 
oe Her.); aliquid ordinare, di 

Ac ic.), digerere (Suet.) [vid. ARBRANGE| : 

, ordine; ex ordine; per o 
ated without order, sine ordine: athe 
dine; promiscue. {|/Regularity, prop- 
er state, ordo; modus quidam et ordo 
(im itself); bona disciplina (as the effect 
of system or moral training ; nol ordo in 
this sense). Love of order, *bonz disci- 
pling studium : to preserve good order, 
(milites) severa disciplina coercére, con- 
tinére: to maintain order, ordinem tené- 
re, adhibére, servare. consequi, sequi: to 
throw out of order, ordinem perturbare, 
immutare (Cic.); tenorem rerum inter- 
oe (Lie.): in order, compositus ; 

dispositus ; S$: the order of na- 
ture, constantia nature. i Command, 
precept, instruction, jussus, jussum 
(given by one who has, or thinks he has, a 
right to command): auctoritas (opinion or 
judgment of a superior): imperium (the 
command of a superior, a Pegi prince, 
&c.): imperataum (that which is ordered 
or Commanded): preceptum tax ordi- 
nance, arrangement): mandatum (4 com- 
mission, charge): edictum (a public proc- 
: deeretum (a decree 
of the Senate, of a consul, &c.): plebisei- 
tum (ax ordinance of the Roman plebes , 
opposed to populi jussum ; i. e., of the whole 
people ; vid. Bremi, Nep., Arist. 1, 4): re- 
——_— (the letter of a prince, as a com- 
mand : [>> post-Augustan): a written or- 
der, litere (e. g., Tiberius literas ad exer- 
citem misit) : @ secret preceptur: 
arcanum: in obedience to any body # order. 
jussu or auctoritate alicujus; jubente ali- 
quo; cept oan a quo (e. g., Athe- 
niensi! pa a quibus fectus erat, Nep., 
Milt., 2, 3. Daehne) = Let-wise any body's or- 
der, injussn alicujus; ab aliquo non jus- 
sus; ultro (of one’s own free will ; opposed 
to alicujus jussu or jussus): sua sponte 

, from one's own impulse): to act 
without orders, privato, non publico, con- 
— ermal to give orders, man- 

are alicui aliquid (or Alaiye: de. de- 
ferre, demandare’alicui aliquid (e. ¢., cu- 
ram alicujus rei): injungere alicui aliquid 
(to lay any thing upon one): delezare al- 
icui aliquid (in the best age, to transfer to 
another what we ought to do — ft» 
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tne Stlver Age, also generally; vid. Herz., 
Hirt., B. G., 8, 22): negotium alicui dare 
(to lay an obligation on one; followed by 
ut): to give orders respecting any thing to 
any body, rem demandare alicui, or trans- 
ferre ad alterum: to fulfill or execute an 
order, jussum or imperatum facere ; man- 
data efticere, conticere, perticere, exse- 
qui, persequi: to obey an order, alicujus 
prwceptum observare, curare; alicujus 
dicto parére ; audientem esse dicto or 
jussis alicujus; imperio alicujus obtem- 
pefare; (promptly), quod aliquis impera- 
vit impigre facere; (zealously), imperata 
enixe facere ; (punctzually), imperata obe- 
dienter facere, preceptum diligenter cu- 
rare: to neglect or disobey an order, impe- 
rium aspernari, contemnere ; imperium, 
mandatum negligere; decreto non stare: 
to act contrary to orders, contra edictum 
facere: to exceed an order, mandatum ex- 
cedere, egredi. || Means to an end 
[vid. Means]: in order to, ad. || Rawk, 
class, ordo; genus: of the lowest order, 
infimi ordinis or generis: men of all or- 
ders, omnium ordinum homines. || Body 
of men, society, collegium, corpus (in 
modern Latin usually ordo or societas) : 
the equestrian order, ordo equestris [ [53> 
in his third edition, Georges prefers Clas- 
sis turmalis for an order of knighthood in 
our sense, ordo or regula never referring 
to a “ society”}: to found an order, colle- 
gium or turmalem classem (of knights) 
constituere : to enter an order, collegio 
accedere ; *classi turmali ascribi: the 
brothers of a (religious) order, ejusdem 
corporis monachi (afer Liv., 6, 34): the 
rule of an order, *lex collegii or * classis 
turmalis: the dress of an order, vestis, 
quam monachi gerunt, or (of knights) 
quam equites gerunt (after Nep., Dat., 3, 
1): the cross or ribbon of an order, * insig- 
ne or leraniscus classis turmalis : knights 
of the same order, * ejusdem classis equi- 
tes: to receive an order, *turmalis classis 
insigni decorari (after Liv., 2, 6, 7): to 
wear an order, turmalis classis insignia 
gerere (afier Liv., 45, 44, 19); *turmalis 
classis insignibus decoratum esse (after 
Liv., 2, 6, 7): men of the same order, ejus- 
dem corporis homines (Liv., 5, 50): order 
of the golden ficece, * classis turmalis vel- 
leris aurei: @ religious order, * corpus or 
collegium monachorum. || In archi- 
tecture, ratio: mos: genus (Vitr.); e. 
g.. the Doric order, Doricum columna- 
rum genus; ratio Dorica; mos Doricus 
(Vur.). || Orders, plural, in an ecclesias- 
tical sense, by circumlocution ; e. g., to take 
orders, be admitted to orders, *in ordinem 
clericorum recipi; *consecrari; *inau- 
gurari: in orders, * (ritu sollemni) in or- 
dinem clericorum receptus. 

ORDER, v. || To arrange, adjust, 
constituere (to fix or settle): ordinare, 
componere (to arrange, especially from a 
state of disorder): dispensare (to arrange 
carefully, regulate; vid. Benecke, Justin., 
7, 6, 4): describere (to divide, distribute 
duly; e. g., jura, rationem belli) : dispo- 
nere (to put each individual into its proper 
place). ||To command, jubére; impera- 
re; precipere; prescribere; mandare, 
&c. Syn. and Constr. in COMMAND. 

ORDERLY, adj. || Regular, well- 
arranged, compositus; dispositus; de- 
scriptus. || Fond of order, diligens. 
|| Well conducted, moderatus ; modes- 
tus; temperans. 

ORDERLY, s. (In military lan- 
guage), * miles qui duci est a mandatis; 
*miles ad prefecti mandata exsequenda 
paratus, 

ORDINAL NUMBER, numerus ordi- 
narius (grammatical). 

ORDINARILY, fere (almost always): 
vulgo (by nearly every body): passim (in 
many different places). Y24P- Not commu- 
niter. As it ordinarily happens, ut fit: it 
ordinarily happens so, sic fere fieri solet. 

ORDINARY, || Common, communis; 
or by circumlocution with solére, consue- 
visse, or assuevisse; e. g., the ordinary 
signs and traces of poison, que indicia et 
vestigia esse solent veneni: as is ordina- 
ry, ut solet; ut assolet (as one is accus- 
tomed to do): ut consuetudinem fert (ac- 
cording eonen) : ordinary life, quotidi- 
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ane vite consuetudo: an ordinary man, 
unus e (de) multis; unuse yulgo. || Mean, 
low, popularis ; vulgaris ; pervulgaris ; 
vulgatus, pervulgatus, pervagatus. JN. 
communis et pervagatus ; plebeius. Syn. 
and PurasEs in Common. 
ORDINATION. || Appointment, vid. 
|| In an ecclesiastical sense, *sol- 
lemnis consecratio, inauguratio, initiatio. 
To receive ordination, * consecrari, * inau- 
gurari; *in ordinem clericorum recipi. 
ORDNANCE. Vid. ARTILLERY. 
ORDURE, stercus; ccoenum; olétum 
(human excrement): merda (of animals). 
ORE, metallum; lapis erosus (Plin.). 
ORGAN. || An instrument, instru- 
mentum (Cic.). || A musical instru- 
ment so called, *organum pneumati- 
cum. The organ plays, * sonat organum 
pheumaticum: to play well upon an or- 
gan, organum pneumaticum scite tracta- 
re: the bellows of an organ, * follis orga- 
ni pneumatici: organ-builder, * organo- 
rum pneumaticorum artifex, architectus: 
organ-building, * organorum pneumati- 
corum construendorum ratio; *organo- 
poia: pipe of an organ, * fistula organi 
pneumatici; also, organon (Vitr.): the 
works of an organ, * machina organi pneu- 
matici. 
ORGANIC, by circumlocution ; e. g., or- 
anic substances, gignentia, nascentia, 
plural (vid. Kritz, Sall., Jug., 79, 6): an- 
imantia. An organic defect or fault, viti- 
um nature; *vitium quod aliquis a natu- 
ra habet. ; 
ORGANISM, natura et figura alicujus 


rel. 

ORGANIST, * organcedus. To be a 
good organist, * perite organo pneumati- 
co canere. 

ORGANIZATION, temperatio (vid. 
Kiuhner, Cic., Tusc., 1, 10, 21); of the body, 
corporis temperatio, or natura et figura 
corporis: corporeal and mental organiza- 
tion, quum corporis, tum animi tempera- 
tura, By circumlocution, the new organi- 
zation of a school, gymnasii alicujus ratio- 
nes de integro ordinate (Eichst.) : organ- 
ization of a state, disciplina ac temperatio 
civitatis, or simply temperatio reipublice 

Cic.). 
: ORGANIZE, ordinare (to arrange): 
constituere; componere (to constitute). 
To organize a state, civitatis statum ordi- 
nare; rempublicam constituere or com- 
ponere, or legibus temperare : well-organ- 
ized, bene constitutus, ordinatus, compos- 
itus: a well-organized state, civitas bene 
temperata, constituta (Cic.); commode 
administrata (after Cic.); civitas bonis le- 
gibus et institutis temperata (Cic., Tusc., 
1, 1, 2); civitas, que commodius rem su- 
am publicam administrat (Ces., B. G., 

, 20). 

ORGIES, orgia, plural. 

ORIENT, oriens. 

ORIENTAL, ad orientem (sqlem) spec- 
tans, ad orientem vergens (situate toward 
the east): Asianus (belonging to Asia or 
the East): Asiaticus (proper to or that has 
happened in Asia or the East): or, by the 
genitive, Asive (of Asia; e. g., Oriental cus- 
toms, Asie mores). [-¢?° Orientalis és not 
classical. 

ORIFICE. Vid. OPENING. 

ORIGAN, * origanum (Linn.). 

ORIGIN, origo: ortus (of the place from 
which a thing comes): primordia, plural 
(primitive state or condition): principium 
(beginning). Fig., fons; stirps; caput; 
radices, plural; incunabula, plural. The 
second and third books treat of the origin 
of the Italian states, secundus et tertius 
liber continet unde queque civitas orta 
sit Italica (Nep., Cat., 3, 3): to have its or- 
igin in any thing, originem ab aliquo ha- 
bére (Plin.), trahere (Liv.), ducere (Hor.); 
emanare ex aliquo fonte (Cic.); ortum, 
natum esse, proticisci ab aliqua re; gigni 
ex aliqua re. 

ORIGINAL, adj. || Primitive, prin- 
cipalis; primus; antiquissimnus (Cic.) ; 
primitivus (Priscian.). The natural and 
original meaning of a word, naturalis et 
principalis significatio vocabuli (Quint., 
9, 1, 4); ea verbi significatio, in qua na- 
tum est (Gell., 13, 29, 1): an original 
piece, opus non aliunde expressum; ar- 
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chetypum (Plin. Ep.): an wriginal letter 
chirographum (Cic., Fam., 12, 1, 2); lite 
re autographe (Suet., Oct., 87); epistola 
autographa (7b.,71); * literes auctoris ma- 
nu scriptee: original documents, liter, 
tabule, autographes (Suet.); tabule aw: 
thenticew (authentic, Ulp., Dig.): 10 have 
made an a bar discovery, per se inve- 
nisse aliquid. || Peculiar, proprius ; 
singularis ; sui similis. An original gen- 
ius, ingenium plane singulare ; ingenium 
illustre: he is a man of original genius, 
plane singulari ingenio excgllit homo ille: 
original sin, * vitiositas innata; * pravitas 
insita. 

ORIGINAL, s. || Prop. 1. Of a writ- 
ing, archetypum (Plin. Ep., 5, 10,1; ix 
Cic., Alt., 16, 31, it is in Greek); of a let- 
ter, exemplar (Cic.; opposed toexemplum, 
a copy); of @ book, &c.= autograph, \i- 
ber idiographus (Pand.); autographum 
(Symm.): * verba scriptoris ipsa (the orig- 
inal text): the Latin translation vies with 
the Greek original, Latina interpretatic 
certat cum exemplari Greco (Wolf). 2. 
Of paintings, archetypum (Plin. Ep.); 
* pictura, tabula picta, ab ipso auctore pic- 
ta, facta. || Pattern, exemplum, exem- 
plar (Cic.). A living original, cxemplum 
vivum, animale (opposed te simulacrum 
mutum ; after Cic., Inv., 2, 1, mutum in 
simulacrum ex animali exemplo verita- 
tem transferre): not to equal, to come 
short of an original, ab archetypo labi et 
decidere (Plin. Ep., 5, 10,1): any body is 
always original (in his speeches), potest 
semper esse in disputando (or dicendo) 
suus (Cic.). || Fie. A person of pecul- 
iar or eccentric manners, qui suus 
est (Cic., Leg., 2, 7,17); *qui suum se- 
guitur ingenium et morem, nec ad alio- 
rum exemplum institutum, se componit: 
since in every thing he chose to be an orig- 
inal, quum in omnibus novus esse mallet 
et sui exempli scriptor (Eichst.): he is 
quite an origimal, homo ille novus est ac 
sui exempli (Eichst.); nihil equale est 
ili homini (Hor.). 

ORIGINALITY, indoles nativa ( Baz.) ; 
forma quiedam ingenii ( Cic., Brut., 85, 
294); inventionis vis or felicitas quedam 
(Eichst.); proprietas (peculiarity). His 
speeches exhibit a kind of rough, unpolish- 
ed originality, orationes ejus significant 
quandam formam ingenii, sed admodum 
impolitam et plane rudem (Cic., Brut., 
85, fin.). 

ORIGINALLY. || At first, at the 
beginning, principio; primo; primum; 
primitus. ||In a singular way, *no 
va or singulari ratione; mirum in modum. 

ORIGINATE. Vid. Beern. 

ORISONS, preces, -um, plural. 

ORNAMENT, s. PRop., ornamentum : 
decus. JN. decus et ornamentum: the 
ornaments of temples, decora et ornamen- 
tafanorum. || Fie... decus; lumen. JN. 
decus et lumen. Pompey, the ornament 
of the empire, Pompeius decus imperii: 
Hortensius, the ornament of the state, Hor 
tensius lumen et ornamentum reipubli- 
ce. Rhetorical ornament, dicendi, oratio- 
nis, cultus or ornatus; dicendi, orationis, 
or verborum lumina; quasi verborum 
sententiarumque insignia. [g>> Fucus, 
pigmenta orationis, when excessive or out 
of taste. 

ORNAMENT, v., ornare; decorare; ex- 
ornare; distinguere. JN. distinguere et 
ornare, Syn. in ADORN. 

ORNAMENTAL, venustus; elegans, 

ulcher ; comtus. 

ORNAMENTALLY, ornate; venuste; 
eleganter. 

ORPHAN, orbus; feminine, orba. Hai 
orphan, orbus, orba, patre, matre: to 
made an orphan, orbari parentibus, 

ORPHAN ASYLUM, brephotrophium 
(for foundlings and orphans; vid. Faceé- 
olati, under “‘curotrophium”) : orphano- 
trophium (late): * wedificium orbis alendis 
et honeste habendis (Eichst.). 

ORPHANAGE, orbitas (Plaut.). 

ORPIMENT, auripigmegntum (Plin.). 

ORRERY, coelum gestabile (Cassiod. 
Ep., 1, 45): sphera, in qua solis et nua 
religuarumque stellarum motus insunt 
(after Cic., De Rep., 1, 14, 22): sphera, in 
quam lune, solis, reliquarum stellarum 


OTHE 

tntns illigati sunt (after Cic., Tuse., 1, 
ORTH 

ODOX. || Of persons, ver= 

Christiane studiosus (after Ammian., 

tee But * orthodoxus is almost in- 

sable as technical term (Krebs). \||Of 

things, *orthodoxus; *vere, antique, 

publice recepte doctrine or religioni con- 


ORTHODOXY, * orthodoxia (ecclesias- 


tical); *vera, recepta, antiqua doctrina 
or formula; vere, = aniliaaes re- 
ligionis or doctrine ium. A champi- 
on of acer receptz 


or antique propugnator (. )- 
ORTHOGRAPHICAL, by circumlocu- 
tion with recte scribere ; e. g., * recte 
ecribendi precepta (orthographical rules) : 
not La te graphicus. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, recte scribendi sci- 
entia (Quint.); formula ratioque scriben- 
di (Suet.). Muretus uses ae ratio, 
quam aged iav vocant; but orthogra- 
phia was used mei by Suetonius, &e. Sometimes 
scriptura; e. g., hec est vera hujus verbi 
scriptura. 
ORTOLAN, avis miliaria. 
OSCILLATE, perhaps (* alterno motu) 
inclinari retroque recellere (after Lucr., 
6, 573): [eg oscillare (Fest.) perhaps nec- 
as a technical term. 
OSCILLATION, Leon nage vibratio (Fes- 
Sizes the 


Of osiers, viminalis. 
OSPRAY, big (Plin.) ; 
Biot base) sifraga (Lucr.); * fal. 


n.}. 
 OSSIFY. Tears, in os mutare, ver- 
tere. jj Iyrrans., ia os transire, mutari, 
vert. 
OSTENSIBLE, . 
GaTENEIVE. 3 stmulatus; fictas. 
_ OSTENSIBLY, sinmulate ; per simula- 


; per . 68, venandi (os- 
tensibly ‘or the of hunting). _ 
ost: ATION, ostentatio sui; jac- 


tantia sui; jactatio circulatoria (pufing 

one’s self off): vana de se preedicatio (if 

tn words) ; in any thing, osten- 

tatio, venditatio or venditatio quedam et 
ostentatio, jactatio (all with alicujus rei). 

OSTENTATIOUS, gloriosus (of per- 

sons and of things; e. g., @ letter): va- 


nus ( ; of persons; then a Ses aid 
things | hawe a fair appearance) : 
An tatious display o learn 





ing, doctrine: suze venditatio 
que ostentatio; (of one’s art and ‘ski, 
Ostentatio artis et portentosa scientie 
venditatio (of quackery, Plin., 29,1, 8, 25). 
OSTENTATIOUSLY, gloriose. To use 
any thing ostentatiously, aliqua re ad os- 
tentationem uti. 
OSTLER, stabularius (general term) ; 


agaso (groom). 

eae racine testarum — — 
Them., 8, 1); or simply testu (Ne, 
Arist., 1, 2); or testarum bar-aore quod 
a (Greci) bor paxtopdy vocant (id., Cim., 


)). 
OSTRICH, struthiocamélus (Plin.) ; 
struthio Capitol., Vopisc., Lamprid.). 

OTHER, alius. Others, other men, alii 
(@Ao1) : the others, ceteri, reliqui (ceteri, 
the other part with reference to the first part, 
the two being reciprocally opposed: reliqui, 
as the rest, the remainder): no other, alius 
nemo. Vid“ANOTHER. 

OTHERWISE, aliter ; alio modo or pac- 
to, alid ratione (in another manner, under 
other conditions gr_circumstances): secus 
(not sc): contra (on the contrary). S 
Alias means “at another time.”| Not oth- 
erwise, sic: not otherwise than, non secus 
pst perinde (proinde) ac or atque: it can 

otherwise, fieri non potest ali- 


me or ‘ieri aliter non potest 
fieri nuu atiter potest) : galt lta hap- 


pen otherwise than that, ry fieri non po- 
tuit, quin, &c. ([>~ aliter fieri non potu- 
it, apa ut, &e., is >t 
ed otherwise, 


Tit (vid. Herz., Cas., B. G.,5,57): the mat- 
ter is paver res otherwise, totam contra est: to 
saps greed in alid voluntate esse to 





pe wing re, aliud in Ss nani proustaen unites 
(Sall., Cat., 10,5): he speaks otherwise than 
he acts, orationi vita dissentit (Sen. Ep., 
20,2). Sometimes “ otherwise,” when re fer. 
ring to a substantive, must be rendered by 
alius; e. g., the boundary must be fixed oth- 
erwise, alius finis constituendus est. 
OTTER, lutra or lytra, -x, f. (Plin., 


Vitr.). 
OUGHT, v., pays 2 rtet (oportet de- 
the individ- 


Taek ean di 
facere oportet: I ought to have done it, 
facere debebam or debui; or me facere 


loco, si ulla in te pietas ess et, colere de- 
bebas (Sall., Jug., 85): so if participle in 
dus is used ; e. g., quodsi Cn. Pompeius 
privatus esset, hoc tempore tamen erat 
mittendus (Zumpt, 519). 

OUSHT = Any thing, aliquid; res 

m ; quidpiam. 

OUNCE, uncia. Weighing an ounce, 

uncialis (Plin.): half an ounce, semun- 


OUuUTW 
OUTBID, or plus adjicere; alique 
licente contra li Eyer aliqueza. 


OUTBREAK, eruptio (act of bursting 
forth; e. g.. Em): initium : principi- 
uum (beginning ; e. g., of a war). Al the 
outbreak of the war, bello erumpente; bel- 
lo exorto; tumultus, tumultuatio (noisy 


alarm, &c., caused by it). JN. strepitus 


et twnultus. 

OUTCAST, in exsilium actus or ejec- 
tus (Cie.) ; extorris Pn ome (Lie.). 
An outcast, extorris ase pa mo (Sall.), 
or simply extorris (general 

OUTCRY. |j Loud cry, op To 
raise an outcry, clamorem edere, tollere 
|| Opposition, vid. 


OUTWARD, outside; opposed 
pind itself within): externus (that is out- 
side; opposed to intestinus or post-classical 
internus) ; or the comparative exterior (if 
two things be spoken of; e. g., the outer 
part, pars exterior ; opposed to pars inte- 
rior). The outer circle, orbis exterior; 
linea circumferens: outer goods, bona 
externa; bona corporis (opposed to bona 
or virtutes animi): outward means, reme- 
dia, que extrinsecus adhibentur (reme- 
dies): adjumenta externa et adventicia 
(helps from without): outward pomp, ambi- 
tio: outward circumstances, fortuna. 





cia: an ounce and a half, sescuncia (= 
sesquicuncia): to ounces, sextans: three | 
ounces, triens: four ounces, quadrans : | 
five ounces, quincunx: sir ounces, semis, 
-issis, m.: Seven ounces, septunx: eight | 
ounces, bes, bessis, m.: nine ounces, do- 
drans: ten ounces, dextans: eleven ounc- 
es, deunx: twelve ounces, as, assis, m. 

OUR, Doster, -tra, -trum = often 
omitted in Latin). Our people, nostri: 
our countrymen, nostrates: our times, hec 
tempora ; nostra memoria, etas: for our 
sake, propter nos; nostra causa; nostri 
**OURSELVES, ipsi : 

18) nos i nosmet ipsi. 
As reflexive, nos, when no particular em- 


phasis is required. 

OUSEL, merula (Cic.). 

OUT, adv., foras (with motion): foris 
(without motion). To be out=—not at 

foris esse; domi non esse: he is 

not yet gone ont, domo nondum excessit : 
this is the ferst time that I have been out 
since my illness, *ex quo convalui, pri- 
mum domo effero pedem: to break out, 
Pay to come out; i. e. to become 

own, exire in turbam or in vulgus ; 
emanare (in vulgus); exire atque in “vul- 
gus emanare; efferri (feras, in vulgus) ; 
effluere et ad aures hominum permanare. 
But for “out,” with verbs, vid. the verbs. 

OUT OF. |j Beyor.d, away from, 
extra (with accusative): out of the house, 
foris (without motion): foras (with mo- 
tion) : out of the country, peregre (e. z., 
habitare, abire, proficisci): to be out of 
bow-shot, extra teli jactum: esse: to be out 
of one’s mind or senses, sui or mentis non 
compotem esse; non compotem esse an- 
imo: non apud se esse (comedy). || Be- 
yond; i.e. exceeding: it is out of my 
power, nequeo, non possum, non data est 
alicujus rei potestas or copia; non valeo 
(T have not power): out of season. alieno 
or haud opportuno tempore; non in tem- 
pore; intempestive (at an ‘unseasonable 
time). |] From, e or ex; de; rarely a or 


with the participles ductus or adductus 
(led); motus or permotus (mored); in- 
ductus (induced) ; impulsus or incitatus 
(urged) ; incensus, inflammatus (kindled, 
rary is ; Coactus eee cemnehes) 
taken) ; impeditus 

g., out tof @ taste for sblaconiy, sian: 
Pac io ductus: out of shame, pudore 
adductus: out of fear, metu ; propter ti- 
morem ; metu coactus, permotus. 





OUTER LINE, linea circum currens 
(forming the outline of a thing): extrem- 
itas (general term, the extremity of any 
thing) : ambitus, -tis (circumference). 

OUTHOUSE, *edificium astructum ; 
*pars edium adjecta, astructa; postica 
pars edium (Liv.), domus postica (Varr. 
ap. Non.; of back buildings). 

OUTLANDISH, externus, extraneus. 

OUTLAW, s., proscriptus : cujus vita 
est addicta et proposita premiis (that has 

Cic.). 


| @ price set on his head ; 


OUTLAW, v., proscribere aliquem; al- 
icujus vitam premiis proponere et addi- 
cere; (with others), in preescriptorum nu- 
merum referre aliquem. 

OUTLAWRY, pase fet 

OUTLAY, sumtus: impensa: impen- 
dium. Syn. in EXPENSE. 

OUTLET, area (open court): effiuvi- 
um ; emissarium (of a pond or lake) : 08, 
ostium, caput (mouth of a river). 

OUTLINE, s., forma rudis et impolita 
(properly) ; extrema atoramnae -orum ; 


lineis s aaeateraes ali- 
quid cae and ae 

OUTLIVE, alteri super:titem esse ; 
peresse alicui; aliquem vita Bical Cah 
to outlive one’s ‘faculics, vivere tamquam 
superstitem sui (Sen.). Vid. SuRvIvE. 

OUTRAGE. Vid. Orrenn, Hust. 

OUTRAGEOUS, immedicus ; immode 
ratus ; immodestas. 

OUTRIGHT. Vid. IymreDraTELy, EN 
TIRELY. 

OUTSIDE, frons (the front) : ex- 
terior (outer part): forma externa (out- 
ward shape): species (outward appear- 
ance). The gliuering outside of a thing, 
splendor et species alicujus rei: to judge 
any thing by the outside, forma externa 
metiri aliquid; omnia referre or revoca- 
re ad speciem or ad fermam externam. 
OUTSTANDING, by in nominibus. Te 
be outstending, in nominibus esse: to have 
many outstanding debts, pecuni- 
am in nominibus habére: outstanding 
money or debts, que in nominibus sunt; 
nomina, -um, ”.: to collect or call in, out- 
standing debts. nomina sua exigere. 

GUTSTRIP, cursu superare or vincere 
aliquem. 

OUTWARD. Vid. Ourex. 

OUTWARDLY, extra, extrinsecus (op 
posed to intus, intra, intrinsecus). Inward- 
ly and outwardly, intus et extra: outward 
ty and inwardly, extra et intus ; extrinse- 
cus et intra; extrinsecus 

OUTWEIGH, pre 
tn value ; properly 


OVER 


riorem esse aliquo; vincere, superare al- 
iguem (to exceed in value ; all these figura- 
tively). Cato alone outweighs hundreds of 
thousands, unus Cato est pro centum mil- 


us, 

OUTWIT, fraudem or fallaciam alicui 
facere ; imponere alicui; fucum facere al- 
icui; frustrari; circumducere (comedy). 
Syn. in DECEIVE. 

OUTWORKS, propugnacula (plural). 

OVAL, ovatus (Plin.) ; ex longo rotun- 
dus ; *ovo similis. An oval, figura ex 
longo rotunda (after Col., 6, 29, 3): to be 
oval, species est alicui rei ovata: to make 
oval, aliquid in ovi formam redigere (aft- 
er Col., 12, 15, fin.). . 

OVEN, furnus (for baking): fornax 
(for melting) : artopta (for making a kind 
of fine bread, Plaut., Aul., 2, 9,4; hence, 
bread baked in such an oven, panis artop- 
ticius, Plin., 18, 11, 27): clibanus (a vessel 
narrow at the top, broad below, with several 
openings to admit the heat, for baking bread 
and cakes) : testa, testum (an earthen dish, 
called by Pliny, loc. cit., fictilis patina, which 
was put over the bread, and then covered 
with hot coals): mouth of an oven, os fur- 
ni or fornacis. 

OVER, prep. || Above, super; supra. 
|| Beyond, trans; ultra. || Across, 
trans. || More than, superquam. [7g 
Over, in compounds, is expressed in Latin 
by trans (singly or in composition ; [3° a 
verb compounded with trans takes etther a 
simple accusative, or an accusative with 
trans repeated), citra with an accusative, 
ex (from) with an ablative, ad (to) with an 
accusative ; or by adverb, superne; huc, 
illuc, according to the sense. This prepo- 
sition is often implied in the Latin verbs or 
phrases ; e. g., to have a great advantage 
over one, aliquem longe superare ; pluri- 
mum prestare alicui. 

OVER, adv. || More, supra; plus, am- 
plius (§>g> et quod excurrit és late, as in 
Paul., Dig., 16, 3, 26, § 2, decem et quod 
excurrit; Mvget., Mil, 1, 28, vizinti et quod 
excurrit annorum pax): a little over or 
under, haud muito ({¢ not aliquanto; 
i. e., considerably; plus minusve: to have 
over and above, superest mihi aliquid (I 
have a surplus; but relinquitur mihi ali- 
quid, or reliquum habeo aliquid, I kcep 
something asa remaindcr). || To denotea 
disastrous or fatal termination, with the 
verb to be; e. g., to be all over, finem habé- 
re; desinere: i zs all orer with me, actum 
est de me! perii! occidi! 

OVER, [iu composition (too much)] when 
the particular compound is not found, may 
usually be translated (1) by nimium, nimis, 
Ba or ultra modum (excessively), or (2) 

y the comparative or superlative uf some 
adjective or adverb. Thus: over frequent- 
ly, nimis or nimium sepe : overmuch, plus 
justo, nimium plus; preter modum: to 
be over timid, timidiorem esse: to overdo 
any thing, modum excedere in aliqua re: 
over proud, superbissimus: over bashful, 
ultra modum verecundus: over easy (of 
temper), justo facilior. 

OVER AGAINST, contra: adversus : 
exadversus: exadversum, all with an ac- 
cusative; ex adverso or exadversum, ad- 
verb (of two sides or points opposed to each 
other) ; e regione, with a genitive of the 
place and dative of the person (of two lines 
parallel to each other. (oa The preposi- 
tione must not be omitted, for regione alone 
= “in the region of ;” vid. Bremi, Suet., 
Cas., 39. [3gF° Avoid trans, contra as un- 
classical): that lies over against a place, 
&c., quod contra locum est or positum 
est; quod ex adverso or exadversum si- 
tum (positum) est, jacet: to stand over 
against, * exadversus aliquem stare, con- 
tra aliquid esse or positum esse, ex ad- 
verso positum esse (general term, the for- 
mer of persons, the latter of things). 

OVERAWE, timorem or pavorem alli- 
eni injicere or incutere (to strike terror 
into): efficere ut aliquis aliquid, or ali- 
quem vereatur, or revereatur (to inspire 
with reverence). 

OVERBEARING, arrogans; insolens ; 
euperbus. 

OVERBOARD, in undis (without mo- 
tion): in undas (with motiva; e. g., to 

aeow ne in undas projicere) : to 





OVER 


fall overboard, in mare excuti (if from the 
stern, e puppi, Curt., 4, 4, med.) ; puppi ex- 
cidere (Virg.); in flumen excidere (Liv., 
if into the sea, in mare). To throw him- 
self overboard, in undas se projicere or de- 
silire : to throw any thing overboard, alicu- 
jus rei jacturam facere. 

OVERBURDEN, * nimium onus impo- 
nere alicui rei; *nimio pondere onerare 
aliquid. To be overburdened with business, 
negotiis obritum et oppressum esse. Vid. 
OVERLOAD. 

OVERCAST. || 70 cloud over: the 
sky is overcast, celum nubibus obducitur 
or obtegitur; nubilatur; or nubilare ca- 
pit. Any body’s brow is overcast (figura- 
tively), alicujus oculi tristitie quoddam 
nubilum ducunt (Quint. 11, 3,75). || Z'o 
coat with any thing ; vid. Coat. 

OVERCAST, adj. || Of the sky, &c., 
nubilus: obnubilus. || Of the counte- 
nance: an overcast brow, frons contracta 
(wrinkled with care, vexation, &c.): frons 
nubila (Mart., 2, 11); vultus tristis. 

OVERCAUTIOUS, nimium cautus. 

OVERCOME, superare ;.vincere ; de- 
vincere. Vid. ConQquER. 

OVERDO, modum excedere in re (to 
exceed the proper limit): vires nimis inten- 
dere : nimio labore frangi (work too hard). 

OVERDRIVE, vehementer agitare et 
extendere (a beast, éxreivery, after Col.). 

OVERFLOW, s., abundantia ; affluen- 


tia. 

OVERFLOW. || InTRANS., PROPR., re- 
dundare (overflow any thing that contains 
water, that streams over): abundare (of 
things when they are already full, and thetr 
contents exceed the usual quantity) : exun- 
dare (to flow over ; of boiling watcr, Plin.): 
restagnare (of standing waters; also pas- 
sive = to be overflowed, late is locus restag- 
nat, Ces.). || IMpRoPR. To overflow with 
any thing, se ettundere or (mid.) effundi 
in aliquid. To overflow with wealth, in 
omninm rerum athuentibus copiis vivere ; 
circumfluere omnibus coviis, atque in om- 
nium rerum abundantia vivere: to over- 
flow with joy, exswtare letitid: trium- 
phare gaudio: incredibili gaudio esse ela- 
tum, &c.: overflowing, effusus (e. g., leti- 
tid). Tn overflowing measure [vid. ABUND- 
ANCE]. || TRANS., of streams, super ripas 
redundare or effundi; extra ripas difflue- 
re; alveum excedere: to be overflowed, su- 
perfundi and post-Augustan etiundi (e. g., 
effusa loca restagnare): inundare (e. g., 
Tiberis agrosinundavit). |!ImProp., ofna- 
tions “ overflowing” a country (Shens.), in- 
undare (Just.); se superfundere in terras. 

OVERFLOWING, abundans; affluens. 

OVERGROW, supercrescere  alicui 
rei; tegere, or contegere, aliquid: to be 
overgrown with foliage, frondibus contec- 
tum esse : the road is overgrown with bush- 
es, via virgultis interclusa est: overgrown 
with moss, muscosus: to be overgrown with 
any thing (figuratively), vestiri, convesti- 
ri aliqua re. 

OVERHANG, superimminére: over- 
hanging, superimpendens. 

OVER-HASTILY, nimium festinanter; 
prepropere (e. g., agere aliquid). 

OVERHEAD, supra; super. 

OVERHEAR, auribus accipere (Cic.) 
or excipere (Plin.): we are overheard, 
*sunt qui sermonem nostrum, or verba 
nostra, auribus excipiunt. 

OVERJOY, perfundere aliquem sua- 
vissima, incredibili, quédam voluptate ; 
niirifice oblectare aliquem. To be over- 
joyed, gaudio triumphare; incredibili gau- 
dio esse elatum; exsultare lietitia. 

OVERLAND (journey), iter terrestre 
or pedestre ({ogF iter terrenum is not 
Latin) : to make an overland journey, ter- 
ra iter facere. 

OVERLAY. || To lay over, induce- 
re aliquid alicui rei, or super aliquid; in- 
ducere aliquid aliqua re (e. g., ceram pa- 
rieti, ur parietem cer; aurum tecto; co- 
ria super lateres ; scuta pellibus) : illine- 
re aliquid alicui rei, or aliquid aliqua re 
(e. g.. aurum marmori; aliquid gypso) : 
circumlinere aliquid aliqua re (e. g., mor- 
tuos cera). ||To oppress by too much 
weight or power, opprimere; obruere. 

OVERLEAP, transilire (properly and 
improperly = to pass over in silence, and 





OVER 


to exceed, Hor.). || Impropr.; vid. Ovrx- 
PASS. 

OVERLOAD. || Prop., nimio ponde- 
re onerare (navem, plaustrum) : nimium 
onus imponere (plaustro). || Fia., obru- 
ere: to overload the stomach, obruere se 
(vino, cibis) ; se ingurgitare cibis (after 
Cic.) ; epulis obrui (Vep.) ; onerari (Sail.) ; 
onerare ventrem (after Sall.): to be over- 
loaded with ornament, nimis, putide, orna- 
tum esse. 

OVERLOOK. ||So that athing ma 
be seen or annoyed: (a) ina mil 
tary sense, superare locum: imminére 
alicui loco: the tower overlooked the high 
ground where the spring was, turris su- 
perabat fastigium fontis (B. G.,8, 41): the 
hill overlooks the town, collis imminet urbi. 
(B) To give a view of, aliquem locum 
prospicere. || Superintend, curare et 
attendere aliquid; ad aliquid advigilare. 
|| Zo neglect, omit, omittere; preter: 
mittere; negligere; aliquid non animad- 
vertere (not to notice); [9° prwtervidé- 
re is barbarous, || To pass by indulg- 
ently, ignoscere alicui aliquid: connivé- 
re in aliqua re (to wink at it, Cic.). 

OVERMUCH, adj, nimius. 

OVERMUCH, adv., nimis ; nimium; 
plus equo; satis superque; ultra quam 
satis est; plus satis. 

OVERPASS, transire, or egredi, aliquid 
or extra aliquid (properly and figurative: 
ly): excedere ( figuratively) ; migrare (fig 
uratively) ; [>gP~ transgredi means “to pass 
over, cross ;” it ts not at all used in a fig- 
urative sense. 

OVERPLUS, reliquum ; 
quod restat, superat. 

OVERPOWER, opprimere ; obruere; 
vincere; superare (to overcome). 

OVERRATE. Vid. OVERVALUE. 

OVERREACH. Vid. DECEIVE, CHEAT 

OVERRIDE, * nimio cursu fatigare. 

OVERSEER, custos, curator (one whe 
looks over and takes care of any thing): 
prieses, preefectus (one set over a thing): 
exactor (one who sees that any thing is 
carefully made or done): magister, rector 
(a teacher, tutor): prefectus moribus, cen- 
sor (inspector of public morals): superju- 
mentarius (of the drivers of beasts of bur- 
den): edituus (of @ temple): the overseer 
of the roads, curator viarum : the overseer 
of public buildings and the police, edilis 
(at Rome): overseer of the works, in build- 
ing, exactor operis: 10 set an overseer over 
any thing, custodem imponere aticui rei, 
rarely in re (over any one): custodem ap 
ponere or imponere alicui (fg never in 
aliquo; vid. Bremi, Nep., Cim., 4, 1): to 
make one overseer over any thing, consti- 
tuere, preeficere aliquem curatorem alicui 
rei; also simply preficere, preeponere ali- 
quem“alicui rei. 

OVERSHADOW, rei umbras inducere 
(Virg.) ; opacare (Cic.); inumbrare (Plin., 
Virg., Lucr.). 

OVERSHOOT, transgredi. 

OVERSIGHT. ||Care, charge, cura 
(care of any thing): custodia (guard, 
watchful oversight). Jn. cura custodia- 
que: tutéla (protecting oversight): pre- 
sidium (by a president): prefectura mo- 
rum (of the public morals): to have the 
oversight of a thing, preesse, prefectam 
esse alicui rei; alicui rei prasidére (as 
president): curare, regere, moderari ali- 
quid (to manage, administer, &c.): to in- 
trust to any one the oversight of any thing, 
credere alicui alicujus rei custodiam ; al- 
iquid in custodiam alicujus concredere or 
committere: to commit to any one the over- 
sight of a person, aliquem alicujus curs 
custodiaque mandare. || Want of care, 
negligence, imprudentia; incuria; neg- 
ligentia. 

OVERSPREAD, inducere, obducere, 
aliquid aliqua re (to overlay) : tegere, ob- 
ducere aliquid aliqua re (to cover). 

OVERSTRAIN, *nimis intendere or 
extendere. 

OVERSTRAINED, nimius. 

OVERTAKE ||T'o come up to, asee- 
qui; consequi: to overtake any body in 
his flight, aliquem fugientem excipere 
(Cic.), or in fuga comprehendere. || To 
surprise, vid. 

OVERTASK. Vid. OveERWORK. 


residuum ; 


proruere (to separate by 
to destroy) : evertere (by digging and 
tearing up what is fixed in the ground; 


gs e. g,i 

a2): delére 5 thant oats Rene hence, deprive of 
its existence): exstinguere (to put out, and 
so cause to cease ; hope, spem, &c.): tolle- 
re (to take away; destroy, urbem, legem, 
&c.): to overthrow utterly, funditus tolle- 
re, evertere,&c. ||T'o overthrow plans, 
&c.. ad vanum, or ad irritum, or ad va- 
num et irritum redigere (=> aroid ad 
nihil redigere ia this sense): perimere : 
disturbare (e. g., nuptias, legem): to over- 
throw all a person's plans, 
cui omnes rationes: to overthrow one’s 
opinion, opinione aliquem dejicere. 

OVERTHROW, s. || Act of over- 
throwing. destructio ; demolitio; or by 
the verbs. | Destruction, ruin, "obitus 
3 often used for natural 


Jn. obitus occasusque ; 
sus; ruine; occasus et ruin ; interitus 
(a ceasing to be; of @ person or thing ; 
stronger than occasus). JN. occasus in- 
teritusque ; interitus atque obitus; exiti- 
um (tragical end of @ person or thing) : 
pernicies (destruction or violent end, ocea- 
sioned by a living agent). 

OVERTLY, aperte (opposed to occulte) ; 
palam (opposed to clam). 

OVERTOP, superare ; eminére. 

OVERTURE. || A proposal, offer, 
propositum ; conditio. || (Jn music), * dra- 
matis musici exordium. 

OVERTURN. Vid. OvEntHRow, UPp- 


SET. 

OVERVALUE, nimis tribuere alicui 
rei; nimium pretium statuere alicui rei: 
to overcalue one’s own powers, superbam 
virtum fiduciam ostentare ; majora quam 
bed viribus agitare: to overvalue any one, 

modicum alicujus esse estimatorem: 
to overvalue one’s self, immodicum sui 
esse estimatorem (after Curt., 8, 1, 2). 

OVERWEENING, prefidens; confi- 
dens; superbus (haughty): temerarius 


rash). 

OVERWHELM, opprimere ; obruere: 
overwhelmed with grief, merore profliga- 
tus (Cic.). 

OVERWORK (one’s self), vires nimis 
intendere; nimio labore frangi. 

OVERWROUGHT, nimius; arcessitus 
(far-fetched). 

OVIFORM, ovatus. Any thing is ovi- 
form, est ovata alicujus rei ies: to 
eels any thing oviform, bbe eer in ovi for- 

re (after Col., 12, 15, fin.). 

mm OVIP A ous, ova gignens or pariens ; 
oviparus (Appul., as translation of do 
xos; and so Auson., Idyll., 10, 132). 

OWE, rem alicui debére. To owe mon- 
ey, i. e., be in debt, in wre alieno esse : to 
owe much to any body ( figuratively), alicui 
maximam debére gratiam: to owe one’s 
life to any body, alterius beneficio vivere. 
|| Ow1nc = Due: a debt or sum of money 
owing to me, nomen si berg term), or pe- 
cunia credita: debts owing to me, que in 
nominibus sunt; nomina: to call in debts 
owing to me, nomina exigere: to be owing, 
in nominibus esse : to have large sums of 
money owing to him, grandem pecuniam 
in nominibus habére. || To BE owrmnc 
To, oriri or exoriri ab aliqua re ; emana- 
re or fluere de or ex aliqua re; proficisci 
ab aliqua re (to have any thing for its 
source or origin): fieri, effici, sequi, or 
consequi ex aliqua re (to sebeths consequence 
of}. It is owing to them that the populace 
was excited, eorum opera plebs concitata 
est: their introduction into the Senate was 
owing to him, ejas beneficio in senatum 
venerunt : all this is owing to you, vestra 
ns on hoc accidit: it is not owing to me 

my fault) that, &e., non fit meo vitio 

: i was not owing to me that, &c., 

oo stetit per me, ut, &c.; non impedivi, 

quin, &c.: it was all owing to him tha, 
&c. stetit per eum, quominus, &c. 





OYST 
OWL, ulula, noctua (both * strix passe- 
rina, Linn.). Of or like an owl, noctarnus 


ce g., oculi) : owl’s eyes, nocturni oculi. 
WN, adj. [Belonging to or pro- 
Pet ops Nt one’s self, proprius. 
But it is usually expressed by the possessive 
pronouns meus, tuus, suus, &c., or by ip- 
par taplaae tarda fhe mag pea Wor 
ipsius, or sim; ipse; e. g., he writ- 
ten it with his own hand, ipsius (or sua ip- 
sius (manu scriptum erat; ipse - 
rat: I have seen it with my own ay 
vidi; presens vidi: I quote the prince's 
own ‘wards, ipsa principis verba referam : 
through my own fault, mea culpa : by one’s 
own exertions, meo (suo, &c.) Marte (also 


with ut dicitur; vid. Cic., OF, 3, 7,343. 


Verr., 3, 4,9. [33> Avoid proprio Marte): 
with one’s own hand, manu mea (tua, &c.) 
factus (made) or scriptus (written): a let- 
ter written with one’s own hand, epistola, 
quam mea manu scripsi; litere autogra- 
phe (Suet., Oct., 87); litere ipsius manu 
scripte ; chirographum (one’s handwrit- 
ing, autograph) : with one’s own hand, by 
one’s Own means, propriis viribus (by one’s 
own strength or power); sumtu privato (at 
one’s own cost or expense ; e. g., bellum ge- 
rere; vid. Liv. 2, 53 and 47). || That 
one can use or applyto his own 
advantage, proprius (opposed to com- 
munis or alienus ; in Cicero always 
with a genitive, to which the passage, Cic., 
Rosc., Am., 8, 21, tria predia Capitoni pro- 
pria traduntur, is no objection, since Cap- 
itoni depends on traduntur: in other writ- 
ers also with a dative): peculiaris (that 
which one has for kis own person and ad- 
vantage): privatus (that belonzs to one as 
his ; opposed to publicus): 
domesticus (that Concerns one’s own Sfami- 
ly). Jn. domesticus et privatus (e. g., do- 
mestic# et private res; opposed to publi- 
cz): privus (proper to one’s self, one’s very 
own). Here, also, the possessive pronouns 
are frequently sufficient, to which, also, pro- 
prius may be added for emphasis; e. g., 
suo annulo are; calamitatem propri- 
am suam queri: one’s own house, wzdes pe- 
culiares (Pompon., Dig., 15, 1,22): ke has 
taken away every thing that was our own, 
adémit nobis omnia, que nostra erant 
propria: to make any thing one’s own, 
proprium sibi facere aliquid (so as to be 
able to dispose of it ; vid. Hor., Sat., 2, 6, 
5) - sibi aequirere in aliquid (to acquire as 
one’s property): discere, percipere aliquid 
(by learning: [35> in succum et sangui- 
nem vertere is without any warrant): a 
rich man who sails in his own yacht, dives, 
quem ducit priva triremis ( poetical) : each 
vessel has its own lid, opercula sunt doliis 
priva. 

OWN, v. |] To possess, rem possi- 
dére, habére; refrui. {|To recognize, 
acknowledge agnoscere, cognoscere 
S recognize any thing as being what it 
is): appellare aliquem (with an accusative 
of ihe thes to declare any one to be such 
or such a person): probare, comprobare 
(to approve of). To own one as his son, 

oscere aliq filiam (op d to ab- 
dicare filium): to own any one as king, 
regem appellare aliquem (‘o declare any 
one king): alicui parére (to obey any one; 
to detrectare alicujus imperium). 
ll To confess, fateor (mostly tmplying 
@ previous question): confitecr, profiteor 
(confiteor, reluctantly, from being unable 
to conceal ; profiteor, freely, openly ; often 
joined with pre se ferre): to own a debt, 
confitéri ws alienum (XIL. Tabb. ap. Geil. 
&c.); confiteri nomen; fateri se debére 
(opposed to infitiari debitum): to own a 
fault or crime, confiteri peccatum (Cic.) 
or se peccasse. 
OWNER, possessor ; qui possidet, &c. 

OX, bos (genitive, bovis; plural, bo- 
vum; bobus or bubus). A young or, 
juvencus: of or belonging to oxen, boari- 
us: ox driver, bubulcus: oz tail, cauda 
moe or tongue, ( properly) lingua bo- 

vis; (a plant), * anchusa (Linn.). 

OXALIC, OXYDE, OXYGEN, &c., 
must be retained as technical terms ; e.g, 
* oxygenium 

OXYMEL, oxymel (Plin.}. 

OYSTER, ostrea ; 

Of or to 








PACT 


Sull of oysters, ostreosus (poctical): am 
-bed or pit, ostrearium ; ostrearium 
vivariam (arti, prepared ; vid. Plin., 
9, 54, 79; Macrob., Sat., 2, 11): the beard of 
an oyster, fibre: bread eaten with oysters, 
panis ostrearius: the taking of oysters, os- 
trearum lectio ([= not captura): a deal 

er in oysters, ostrearius: an oyster-shell. tes- 
ta: to open an oyster, testam discuneare. 


r. 


j Rapmstelremg ad cibum pertinens ; or, by 
genttive, cibi, ciborum. 

PABULOUS, alibilis (Varr.). 

PACE, a l Step, ent. paseus, _— 
gressus, -is; incessus, ingressus, 
A quick, slow pace, incessus citus, tardus 
{vid., also, Garr]. || Degree of celer- 
tty, by gradus: equus cui mollis est al- 
terno crurum explicatu glomeratio (Plin., 
8, 42, 67; that goes with a regular and even 
pace): to mend one’s pace, gradum addere 
(Liv.), celerare (Hor.), corripere (Virg.)- 
to go at a brisk pace, pleno gradu ingredi 
(Treb. in Cic. Ep.): a sluggish pace, 
passus iners or lentus (Ov.): a quick or 
rapid pace, passus citus or rapidus (Ov.). 
| 4 measure of five Roman feet, 
passus, -tis. 

PACE, v., compositis gradibus ire ( Vir- 
gil); lento gradu incedere or ingredi: 
spatiari ( pace about for pleasure, &c.). 


PACIFIC, pacis amator (Cie.) 

dus (Hor., Sat.); otii studiosus ; Ble 
(easily : placidus (opposed to 
ferox, immitis): concors (concordant): 
quietus (not warlike): pacificus (making 
peace, Cic., Luc., Mart.). A pacific dispo- 
sition, pacis, concordiz, amor, or studiuin 
(Cie.); animus non abhorrens a quietis 
consiliis (Lizv., 30, 30): pacific overtures, 
Pe PACIFICATION. pacificatio’ (C 

A : i io’ (Cicero) ; 

the verbs. 


mostly by 
PACIFICATOR, pacificator (Cicero), 
the verbs. 


PACIFY. || To calm, tranquillize, 
aliquem or alicujus animum placare (to 
set @t rest): mitigare (to mitigate) : lenire 
or delinire (to assuage): permulcére (to 
appease by endearment, by gentle words). 
Jn. alicujus animum ieaiee et placare, 
placare et mitigare. To pacify the anger 
of any one, élicujus iram lenire, mollire, 
permulcére, sedare : to pacify the 
multitude, multitadinem, plebem_repri- 
mere : to pacify a disturbance, seditionem 


‘lenire or sedare: to pacify pain, dolorem 


mni | To appease, vid. 
PACK,s. || Bundle, sarcina, sarcinu- 
la (as @ burden): fascis (general aa 


corum turba. || Of men (contemptuous- 
ly), tarba; grex. 

PACK, v. || To collect in par. 

PACK UP, cels or a colli- 
gere ; ; in fascic colligare; 
cai cintilan "alata | To Mt bepuge hs to 
gether, coartare. Close * homi- 
gusto sedentium coartatio (after 
Liv., 27, 46; of the close sitting in the 


PACK OFF, amoliri se (Plaut.); faces 
sere; se facessere. Pack of ! apage te! 
apage sis! facesee hinc! abis hinc ! 
PACK-CLOTH, segestre or segestri 


PACKET. yA small bundle, fasci- 
culus (Cic.); sarcinula (# #r.). {| A ship 
or boat, navis tabellaria (after Sen. Ep., 
77, 1); or, by circumlocution, * navicula 
publica literis, sarcinis, et hominibus 

rtandis or perferendis. 

PACK-HORSE, equus clitellarius (after 

Col.) ; jamentam sarcinarium; or simply 
jamentum (Ces.). 

PACK-SADDLE, clitelle, plural. 

PACK-THREAD, funiculus (Plin.); ree 


SE ct 
J (an 
estes pactum = agree 





PAIN 


former as action): conventus; conven- 
tum ; constitutum (the thing agreed upon; 
also, before it is irrevocably binding). Vid. 
Compact. 

PAD, s., pulvinus; pulvillus (Hor.). 

PAD, v., pulvino (-is) sternere aliquid 
(to provide with pads) : farcire aliquid ali- 
qua re (to stuff). Padded, pulvillis fartus 
or stratus. 

PADDLE, s., * remus curtus or brevior, 
or, perhaps, batillus. ee. Palmula or 
palma remi is the blade of an oar; pala, a 
shovel, spade. 

PADDLE, v. || Zo propel by a pad- 
dle, * navigium remo breviore incitare, 
propellere. || Z'o beat or play with the 
water, *aquam, undas, leniter agitare. 

PADDOCK. || A toad, bufo, -onis, m. 
|| A smallinclosure or field, septum. 

PADLOCK, * sera pensilis; or, in con- 
nection, simply sera, claustrum. 

PAGAN, idololatra (Tert.); paganus 
(Augustin ; in classical Latin, of a vil- 
lage, villager): gentilis, ethnicus (ec- 
clesiastical) ; non Christianus (Tert.) ; 
* doctrine Christiane, or sacrorum Chris- 
tianorum, expers; *falsorum or adum- 
bratorum deorum cultor. 

PAGANISM, * falsorum, &c., deorum 
cultus. 

PAGE. || One side of the leaf ofa 
book, pagina (Cic.). To fill a page, pa- 
ginam complére. || 4 boy in attend- 
ance: a royal or court page, puer ex aula 
(t): minister ex pueris regiis: puer regi- 
us: puer nobilig ex regia cohorte: puer 
nobilis custodiae corporis regis assuetus 
(Curt., 10, 5, 17): puer pedagogianus 
(Ammian., 26, 6), plural, pedagogia (Plin., 
Sall., Suet.): the royal pages, pueri regii 
(Liv.); puerorum regiorum cohors, or 
only cohors regia: to be the king’s page, 
* pueri regii ministerio fungi: ad epulas 
regis assistere (at a banquet, Cic.). 

PAGE, »v. (a book), pagine nota, or, 
plural, paginarum notis, signare. 

PAGEANT, spectaculum. 

PAGEANTRY, pompa; fastus, -ts. 

PAGODA, sacellum (the templc): per- 
sona (the image of clay, &c.). 

PAIL, situlus, situla (a pitcher-like vessel 
for wells, &c.): modioius (a pail in hy- 
draulic machines): hama (a pail for draw- 
ing and carrying water, especially a buck- 
et of a fireengine; vid. Plin. Ep., 10, 35 
(42), 2. According to Salmasius, it was in 
the shape of a boat). 

PAIN, s. || Bodily anguish, dolor; 
cruciatus (severe). TJ'o be free from pain, 
dolore vacare, carére dolore ; non or ni- 
hil dolére: to be in pain, suffer pain, do- 
lére: toinflict pain, dolorem alicui facere, 
efficere, dare, afferre, immovére: to lose 
pain, dolorem abjicere, deponere. || Men- 
tal distress, gricf, wegritudo, sollici- 
tudo, (stronger) angor (Cic., T'usc., 4, 8, 
18, angor est zgritudo premens ; also the 
plural, angores, when the pain is frequent 
or lasting). Excruciating pain, dolor 
(Cic., loc. cit., dolor est wgritudo cruci- 
ans). A person gives me pain, oritur mihi 
ab aliquo wgritudo; aliquis mihi sollici- 
tudinem affert; aliquis me egritudine or 
sollicitudine afficit: a@ thing causes pain 
to me, aliquid mihi sollicitudini est; ali- 
quid me sollicitum habet: to suffer pain, 
in wgritudine or sollicitudine esse ; sgri- 
tudine or sollicitudine atfectum esse: to 
suffer great pain on account of any thing, 
sollicitudine alicujus rei vel maxime ur- 
géri: free from pain, egritudine or sollici- 
tudine vacuus; vacuus ab angoribus: 
freedom from pain, vacuitas a sollicitu- 
dine, or ab angoribus (cf. Cic., De Of., 1, 
21, 73). || Penalty, poena: under pain 
of death, proposita, or interposité, pond 
capitis (Ces., Liv.) ; sub mortis or capitis 
poena (Suet.). 

PAIN, v. || Bodily, dolorem alicui 
facere, efficere, dare, afferre, commovére. 
| Mentally, alicui merorem dare; ali- 
quem curd et sollicitudine afficere ; alicui 
tristitiam afferre: it pains me, doleo ali- 
quid; hoc mihi dolet (with an accusative 
and infinitive, or with quod). 

PAINFUL. || Causing or attended 
with pain, acerbus; gravis; dolorem af- 
ferens. || Causing or attended with 
tabur, operons laboriosus; difficilis. 





PALA 


PAINFULLY. ||So as to cause pain 
of mind, acerbe; dolenter. || With la- 
bor or pains, laboriose ; operose ; mul- 
to labore et sudore. Vid. the adjective. 

PAINS, opera; labor (labor): contentio 
(exertion) : industria (wnwearied exertion) : 
conatus, -ts (effort): studium (zeal). JN. 
conatus studiumque; opera et studium. 
To take pains, operam dare or navare; 
niti, eniti (to strive, exert one's self): labo- 
rare, elaborare (to labor upon any thing). 
JN. eniti et efficere, eniti et contendere, 
contendere et laborare (all usually follow- 
ed by ut); intendere (to attempt with exer- 
tion; followed by an infinitive): to take 
very great pains, omnibus viribus conten- 
dere; omnibus nervis conniti; omni ope 
atque opera eniti (all followed by ut, &c.): 
to take pains to no purpose, operam, ope- 
ram et oleum, perdere ; frustra niti: to 
take pains on any body's behalf, niti pro 
aliquo ; alicui operam prestare or dicare: 
to take pains about any thing, anquirere 
aliquid (to look carefully for): sequi, per- 
sequi (to strive or endeavor after): studére, 
operam dare or navare alicui rei (to make 
an effort for the attainment of any thing). 

PAINT, v. || TRans. (1) PRopr. (a) 
To represent by colors, with delin- 
eation, pingere; depingere; coloribus 
reddere. To paint figures, coloribus figu- 
ras depingere: to paint a face, effingere 
oris lineamenta: to paint a thing after an 
original, similitudinem ex vero eftingere. 
(b) To lay on colors, colorare aliquid ; 
colores inducere alicui rei; fucare; infu- 
care; pigmentis illinere: to paint white, 
albos colores alicui rei inducere ; cerussa 
illinere or oblinere (with white-lead) : to 
paint a house, edificium expolire (Vitr.): 
painted boards, tabulw colore fucate 
(Tac.): to paint one’s self (one’s face), 
colorem fuco mentiri; fucare colorem. 
|| 2) Fre., pingere ; depingere; ante ocu- 
los ponere alicui aliquid: painted, fucatus, 
infucatus : to paint in vivid or lively colors, 
lectis verborum coloribus depingere ali- 
quid (after Gell., 14, 4, 1): to paint any 
body in his true colors, alicujus naturam 
certis describere signis; perhaps * alicujus 
vivam or vividam imaginem exprimere ; 
alicujus vitia (or vitia et virtutes, as the 
case may be) detormare (Rutil. Lup.) ; ima- 
ginem consuetudinis atque vitw alicujus 
exprimere. || INTRANS., pingere. 

PAINT. || Propr., pigmentum (the 
proper word); also, color, tucus ( proper- 
ly and figuratively). To mix or prepare 
paint, * pigmenta temperare, subigere, 
miscére: prepared paints, qui arte fiunt, 
qui mixtione, temperatura, perficiuntur 
(Vitr.) : to put on four coats of paint, qua- 
ter inducere colorem picture: the blood 
of the crocodile is used as a paint, crocodili 
sanguine pictores utuntur, || Fra., color; 
pigmenta, plural; fucus: truth without 
paint, veritas nuda et simplex. 

PAINTER, pictor (general term); pin- 
gendi artifex (a good painter): qui colores 
rei inducit. Painter’s materials, * picto- 
rum instrumenta; supellex pictoria. 

PAINTING, || The art of painting, 
ars pingendi, ars picture (Cic.), or simply 
pictura. || The act of painting, pic- 
tura. || A picture, pictura (the painting 
uself without respect of the materials; also, 
figuratively, of dramatic representation, 
or of description; vid. Plaut., Mil., 4, 4, 
52): tabula or (diminutively) tabella, with 
or without picta (the painting and the ma- 
terials): imago, imago picta (a likeness, 
portrait ; also figuratively) : to make a por- 
trait of any thing, depingere aliquid, ima- 
ginem alicujus rei exprimere (properly 
and figuratively) ; aliquid describere ( fig- 
uratively): to hang a painting in a good 
light, tabulam in bono lumine collocare. 

PAIR, s., par; also, jugum. In pairs, 
bini: a pair of cups, bini scyphi (Cic.): a 
pair of married people, conjuges ; par con- 
jugum; or simply conjugium (Plin.). 

PAIR, v. || TRANS., jJungere ; conjun- 
gere ; copulare; componere. || INTRANs. 
Of birds or animals, coire. 

PAIRING (of birds or animals), 
coitus. Pairing time, tempus quo aves 
coeunt. 

PALACE, regia (Liv.) ; domicilium re- 
gis; wdes regiw (Cic.) ; in later prose, pa- 





PALL 


latium (Suet. ; also in poets of the Golden 
Age; e. g., Hor., Virg.). Sometimes in a 
wider sense, turris. 

PALANQUIN, lectica (the person being 
recumbent) ; * sella Indica gestatoria. 

PALATABLE. {|-Propr., boni, jucun- 
di, suavis saporis (Plin.), sapidus (Apic.). 
|| Fic., suavis, dulcis (pleasant); jucundus, 
gratus, acceptus (welcome). To be pala- 
table, jucundum esse, placére (ef persons 
or things). 

PALATE. || Propr., palatum (the or- 
gan); sensus gustatiis (taste). A nice or 
dainty palate, palatum subtile (Horace). 
|| Fre., sensus, -tis ; judicium. 

PALAVER, s. || Superfluous talk, 
cantiléna (Brut. ap. Cic.); declamatio 
(Auct. Dial. de Orat.); gerre ; nuge. 
|| Adulatory language, blanditizx ; 
blandimenta, plural (Cic.); lenocinium 
(Tac.). Jn. blanditie et assentationes. 

PALAVER, v. || T'0 talk superflu- 
ously, inania fundere verba; multum 
esse in loquendo. || 7'o wse adulatory 
language, blanditias dicere alicui ( Ov.) ; 
blandiri alicui; blandis verbis or blandi- 
mentis permulcére aliquem (after Cic.) ; 
animum alicujus blandis verbis delinire 
(Plin.) ; auribus alicujus servire (Ces.). 

PALE, s., palus (general term for any 
pole; e.g., Uhedyesinkh especially for fas- 
tening any thing to; e. g., a vine); sudes 
(shaped and pointed at the top). {agr~ Sti- 
pes and vallus were larger stakes, which re- 
quired to be driven in. 

PALE, v. (To fence with pales), 
stipitibus sepire (e. g., ut locus... stipiti- 
bus robustis sepiatur, Inscr. Orell., 642); 
or * sudibus stipitibusque (Ces.): sepire. 
[oe Not palare, which is only found in th. 
sense of staking” vines, &c., and ‘ driv- 
ing in piles” for a foundation. 

PALE, adj., pallidus: luridus (of a yel- 
low paleness ; in a bad sense): exsanguis 
(without any blood in the face, from fear, 
rage, &c.): cadaverosus (¢adaverous). As 
pale as a corpse, cadaverosa facie : some- 
what pale, subpallidus ; pallens: very pale, 
perpallidus, exsanguis: to grow pale, pal- 
lescere, expallescere, exalbescere: he be- 
came red at one moment, and pale at an- 
other, modo erubuit, modo expalluit: to 
be pale, pallére. 

PALENESS, pallidus color; pallor: a 
deadly paleness, exsanguis funereusque 
color. 

PALETTE, * discus colorum. 

PALFREY, equus phaleratus ; * equus 
magnifice ornatus. 

PALINODE, palinodia (Macrob.) ; or 
by circumlocution with quod cecini (dixi, 
&c.), ut indictum sit, revocare (Liv., 5, 
15, 20). Vid. REcAaNT. 

PALISADE, valium; pali (plural); su- 
des: to erect a palisade, sudes stipitesque 
defigere: a large palisade, magnum nu- 
merum palorum instituere (Ces.). 

PALISH, subpallidus ; pallens. 

PALL, s. || Mantle of state, palli- 
um. [Vid., also, CLoaK.] || Covering 
of a bier, pallium (Appul,; Ovid uses 
this word for a covering of a bed, coverlet) ; 
* tegumentum, velamentum, capuli or fe- 
retri. 

PALL, v., TRANS., facere satietatem ali- 
cujus rei. || INTRANS. (upon the taste) ; 
nulla est voluptas alicujus rei (Juv.); ali- 
quid nil sapit (Juv.) ; vapidi, infirmi esse 
saporis ( figuratively) ; jejunum, insulsum 
esse; satietas alicujus rei capit aliquem ; 
aliquis alicujus rei suavitatem non (jam) 
sentit. 

PALLET. 
grabatus (Cic.). 

ru 


|| A low or mean bed, 
|| Palette, * discus col- 


PALLIATE, rem colorare nomine ali- 
quo (by a pretext, Val. Mar., 8, 2, 2); rem 
involucris tegere et quasi velis obtendere ; 
also, velare rem only : to palliate any thing 
by any excuse, preetendere aliquid alicui 
rei; rem tegere or occultare aliqua re; 
rem excusatione alicujus rei tegere (by 
ercuses; vid. Cic., Lal. 12, 43); rem in 
alicujus rei simulationem conferre (uxder 
a pretext ; vid, Cas., B. C., 1, 40): to en- 
deavor to palliate any thing by some pre- 
text, velamentum alicui rei quwrere (Sri, 
De Vit. Beat., 12); rei deformi dare colo- 
rem (Cas., B. C., 3, 32; Quint. 3, 8, 44). 


PANE 
to en heal goer 's guilt by 


colorare. 

PALLIATION, excusatio; aliquid ex- 
cusationis : nomen ; velamentum ; color. 
Vid. the verb. 

PALLIATIVE. |] Remedy that less- 
ens the severity of a disorder, *re- 

morbum miti- 


PALM. 
(also, @ EL Fagt hort Plt 
of this tree, palma ( (Pin) 
(Varr.); dact¥lus (Pall). ike inner 


part of the hand, palma; palmus; 
vola (hand spread out). il Fre. Tri- 
umph, palma; victoria: of the 


palm, palmaris (Cic.); palmarius LP a 

Le deere th the the breadth of <_ipad fin- 

ether, Vitr.; the major was 
inches, Varr.). 


PALMER-WORM, erica (Col). 
PALMISTER, chiromantis, -idos (but 
use the step toroid the word was 
sot adopted into the Latin language). 
PALMISTRY, chiromantia (use the 
Greek xe:popavreia); or, by circumlocu- 
tion, *ars e manuum lineamentis futura 
ndi. 


PALMY, florens. 

PALPABLE. | Pror., by circumlocu- 
tion with sentire, or manu tractare (palpa- 
bilis late, Oras.). || Frc., manifestus ; evi- 
dens; certus et exploratus: to receive a 

palpable kit, luculentam plagam accipere 


Cie. 
: PALPITATE, palpitare 
PALPITATION, palpitatio (e. g., cordis, 


oculorum, Plin.). 
PALSICAL, pt fae membris in- 

PALSIED, ers or captus. 

PALSY, paralfsis ; nervorum remissio 
or resolutio. Vid. APOPLEXY. 

PALTRY, contemnendus; despicien- 
dus; vilis. 

PAMPER, saginare; pinguem facere. 
ae pamper one’s vf git — re); 

) invitare se (cibo, vino, 
ret AMPHLET, libellus in . 


emis- 
Mg or libelius : Repth. ete 
phlets, libellos dispergere (Tac., Diai., 9, 


PAMPHLETEER, * qui libellos con- 
scribit or dispergit. 

PAN. {| A kind of vessel, *lacus 
(general term); sartago (for roasting or 
baking in, Plin.): @ fire-pan, warming- 
pa: tation (Plin.). || Part of a gun, 
* scutula unde pulvis pyrius in telo i 
roaccenditur. {| Cavtty in the joints 
of bones, acetabulum jj In archi- 
tecture, cardo femina ( 
which the tooth [cardo masculus] txrus). 

PANACEA, panacea, panaces (Plin) ; = 

* medicamentum universale. 

PANCAKE, perhaps laganum (Apic.) ; 


may be to retain the word, 
PANDECT, pandectes or pandecta, -», 


PANDER, s., leno: libidinis minister 
( Liv.) : icujus mini 
(Cie) uctor (Cic., Ver. 2, 1, 12. 


(which has no ancient authority). 

geyric pronounced in honor of one tho is 
dead, \audatio mortui (general term) : lau- 
jatio funebris: laudes funebres (pro- 
nounced at his funeral). [3 Cicero uses 





PAPE 


panegyricus, sc. sermo, of the panegyrical 
orations of Isocrates ; and Quintilian wses 


aliquem ppv term) : dicere 
de alicujus laudibus (in a set oration) : to 
pronounce a panegyric on any body in a 
discourse, sermonem cum admiratione 
laudum alicujus instituere : to write a pan- 
egyric on any body or any thing, laudatio- 
nem alicuius or alicujus rei scribere. 
PANEGYRIST, laudator : preedicator : 
preco: buccinator (e. g., alicujus existi- 
mationis. Syn. im Pratser). To be the 
panegyrist of any thing, \audare aliquid; 
preedicare aliquid or de re: to be one’s own 
panegyrist, se ipsum laudare; predicare 
de se ipso: to be any body's panegyrist, 
laudare aliquem, or (in @ set pf ts tay 
dicere de alicujus laudibus. 
PANEGYRIZE, laudare aliquid; pre- 
dicare aliquid or de re. 
pilaian abacus (Vir.): tympanum 
‘square panel of a door, Pier): laquear : 
lacunar (the panels of a fiat ceiling : Jaque- 
ar, with reference to the rope-like el: 


@nucients, tesser2 nummarie (Sue. Oc. 
41): to pet a poper cover on a book, to bind 


tum: papers, i. e., 


2,31, m.). {| Newspaper, vid. 
PAPER, v., * charta or chartis 
exornare, aliquid. 
PAPIER-MACHE’, *massa chartacea. 
se de thing ma as of papier-macké, *opuse 





edges, lacunar to the sunk = 

PANEL, v., lacunare: ueare (both 
of panelling a 

PANG, doloris morsus or stimulus. 

PANIC, *terror panicus Cree) yi 
terror, qui savin; appellatur (Hym. A 
2, 28): pavor quasi lymphaticus (aay? 
to strike a panic into, terrorem alicui in- 
cutere (Liv.), injicere, facere, efficere, in- 
ferre (Cic.): panic-struck, exterritus; in 
terrorem conjectus. 

PANNIER, corbis: pannicrs, clitelle. 

PANOPLY, arma (plural), armatura. 

PANORAMA. The word must be re- 
tained for the sake of perspicnity. 

PANSY, * vidla tricdlor (Linn.). 

PANT, palpitare (Cic.); salire (Pers.) ; 
trepidare (Oo.). Fic., to pant after, siti- 
re; gravius, ardentius sitire, or concupis- 
cere aliquid (Cic.) ; inhiare aliquid dial 
tus), alicui rei (e. g., gazis, Sen. ; ®, 
Vall. Flacc.). ‘ : 

PANTALOON, mimus; pantomimus; 
sannio (as a jester). 

PANTALOONS, * bracce (brac2) stric- 
ast = Bim femimalia, which were bound 

thighs, &c., in cold weather: to 

put on pantaloons, braccas (bracas) sibi 

sete or braccis (bracis) se induere. 
Vid., also, BREECHEs. 

PANTHEISM, * pantheismus (technical 
term); or, by circumlocution. * ratio eorum, 
qui omnem vim divinam in universa nat- 
ura sitam esse censent (after Cice.). 

PANTHEIST, *pantheista (technical 
asf or by ci as a 

ANTHEON, pantheon or eum 
(Plin.). Ai 

PANTHER, panthéra (Cic.): pardus (es- 
se rye Aang the male, Curt.) ; pardalis (Plin.). 

ANTILE, imbrex Cpu Plaut.). 

PANTOMIME. pantomimus. 

PANTRY, armarium promtuarium 
(Caz., 11, 3). 

PAP. |j Nipple, teat, papiMa (Plin.; 
mamma, uber — rather, the whole breast or 
udder). || A kind of soft food, * puls 
densior. 


PAPACY, rh * dignitas, aucto- 
rites pontilcie 

APAL, * papalis; * pontificius ; * pon- 
tificalis: the papal system, * ratio, doctrina, 
mes Pontificia or Romano-Catholica 
Bau.) 

PAPAW, * carica papaya (Linn.). 

PAPER, s fl aubatauce on which 
we write and print, charta (with the an- 
cients, made from the papyrus ; * chartea 
lintea was an invention of the 14th centu- 
Dy. 


pase i bibula : ~ d * charta 
epistolaris ( to Mart., 14, 11: 
the ancients : 


per, charta emporética: large Paper, char- 
ta major ; charta majore modulo; macro- 
collum (in the ancient sense) : small paper 
charta brevior ; charta breviore forma : 
@ quire Of paper, scapus charta?: @ sheet 





tum. A worker in papter- 
maché, qui poe ar nein densata facit. 

PAPILLOT, * scida chartacea crinibus 
implicandis. 

PAPIST, * pontificie religioni addictus: 
*sacra a Pontifice Romano instituta se- 

zens : * legis Pontificis Romani studiosus. 

PAPISTICAL, * papalis; *pontificius. 

PAPPY, mollis (soft); succi 
(Ter); succidus, succosus (Col, full of 
moisiure). 

PAPYRUS, papyrus (Plin.). 

PAR. Vid. Equat, Equatrry. 

PARABLE, parabdle, or, pure Latin, col- 
latio (Cic.). ts a simile kept up through a 
narrative (cf. Quint., 5 > 1 ih , aimnititodo 


138): to employ a parable, Ce etitudios e 
simili quodam uti: to speak without a par- 
able, ut omittam similitudimes (Cic.). 
weet dicen pre e wr 

o ut 

PARADE. || Pomp, skow, psc 
ostentatio: to make a ice se 
inferre (Plaut.), or incedere (Lie) ; se 
ostentare. |j Military order, *pompa 
militaris: to be om parade, *interesse, ad- 
esse, pomp militari. {] Place where 
troops are marshalled, &c., campus 
in quo milites exercentur (after Suet., Oct., 
1. in.) ; *campus militibus instruendis, 


PARADIGM, i 
matical technical term, scotia 
‘PARADISIACAL* paradisiacus; ame 


nissimus. 
_ PARADISE, * * paradisus (ecclesiastical) 


fion of future happiness) : or locus divi- 
nz emeenitatis reci ies Cray ee pr pekers an- 
imis destinatus paradise, 
Paradiséa (Linn.). 
PARADOX, quod 


traque 

Proem., 4): paradozes, mirabilia, que para- 

doxa nominantour (e. g.. Stoicorum, Cie.). 
PARAGRAPH, caput (Cic); paragra- 

een (Isid.) ; sectio (grammatical) ; artic 


PARALLEL, adj. parallélus (Plin.) 

@ parallel line, timea parallelos (Vitr.), or, 

as technical term, linea parallela: to be or 

run oe Perea hare intervallis inter se 

is aap sog salary B. G., 7, 23). A paral- 

lel e, locus congruens verbis et sen- 
tentiis (a Oe Te 1, 10, 30). 

PARALLEL, adv., ordine parallelo: 

ibus i 


intervallis. 

PARALLEL, s. (A comparison), con- 
tentio; comparatio: to draw a 
conferre aliquid; contentionem facere. 

PARALLELOGRAM, * parallélogram- 


mon. 
PARALOGISM. Vid. Sopnrsss. 


a wae X 
Ved. TIC, pesnbytions gears 
“PARAL Y7E. | Pror. debilitare: to 
301 


PARE 


be paraiy: 4, morbo, quem apoplexin vo 
eaut, corripi; apoplexi arripi: torpér: 
(co be quite benumbed; e. g., nervi, mem- 
bra): to be completely paralyzed, omnibus 
membris captum esse. || Fic., debilitare; 
frangere. JN. debilitare et frangere: to 
be paralyzed, torpére (e. g., metu, Liv.) : 
this misfortune had paralyzed their minds, 
hoc malum cum stupore et miraculo tor- 
pidos detixerat (Liv., 22, 53, 6). F 

YARAMOUNT, summus; precipuus: 
antiquissimus (e. g.,cura). He considered 
it an object of paramount importance, nihil 
ei potius fuit, quam ut, &c.; nihil antiqui- 
us habuit, quam ut, &c. 

PARAMOUR, amuans; amator; amasius. 

PARAPET, pluteus ; lorica. 

PARAPHERNALIA ; i. e., trappings, 
phalerz (plural). 

PARAPHRASE, s., circuitio; circuitus 
eloquendi; circuitus plurium verborum; 
circumlocutio ; [4° not circumscriptio, 
or amfractus verborum ; periphrasis is a 
Grecism: si non reperitur vox nostras, 
vel pluribus et per ambitum verborum 
res enuncianda est (vid. Suet., Tib., 71; 
we must give a paraphrase). 

PARAPHRASE, v., pluribus verbis ali- 
quid exponere, or explicare (Cic., Fin., 
3,4, 15; Quint., 8, 6,61); pluribus vocibus 
et per ambitum verborum aliquid enun- 
ciare (Suet., Ttb., 71) ; cireuitu plurium 
verborum ostendere aliquid (Quint., 10, 
1, 12); circumire aliquid (vid. Quint., 8, 
2, 17; 12, 10, 34); [>= circumscribere, 
with or without verbis, means “to explain, 
define.” 

PARASITE, parasitus: of or belonging 
to a parasite, parasiticus : to play the par- 
asite, parasitari (Plaut.): like a parasite, 
more or modo parasiti. 

PARASITIC, parasiticus: a@ parasitic 
plant, * planta parasitica (technical term). 

PARASOL, umbella (Juv.). 

PARBOILED, semicoctus (Plin.). 

PARCEL, s. 
culus: a@ parcel of fellows, hominum turba, 
grex: @ parcel of rogues, sceleratorum 
colluvies. || Lot, division, pars. 

PARCEL, v., partiri; dividere ; dis- 
tribuere, dispertire (to parcel out). 

PARCHMENT, membrana (Quint. 
Plin.); charta pergamena (Isid.): of 
parchment, membraneus (Pand.) : parch- 
ment-maker, qui membranas facit, conficit. 

PARDON, s., venia; remissio poenw : 
to beg pardon, veniam ab aliquo petere ; 
petere ut mihi ignoscatur; deprecari ali- 
quid ab aliquo (of er from any one): pos- 
tulare ut delicto ignoscatur ; erroris veni- 
am petere (for a fault): postulare ut de- 
licto ignoscat aliquis (for any one): a beg- 
ging of pardon, deprecatio (in defence of 
any thing wrong) : ignoscendi postulatio 
(prayer for forgiveness) : to grant pardon; 
vid. PARDON, 2. 

PARDON, v., ignoscere (to overlook a 
gon: between equals) : concedere (not to 

@ severe or strict): condonare (as it were, 
to make a present of any thing), alicui ali- 
guid; veniam dare alicui (of superiors ; 
not to inflict punishment): veniam ct im- 
punitatem dare alicui; gratiam alicujus 
rei facere. Pardon me, ignoscas quieso. 
(3° To pardon any body his precipitate 
conduct,” &c., should be, not ignoscere al- 
icui festinationem (which is Ov., Liv.), but 
ignoscere alicujus festinationi: but “to 
pardon this, that,” &c., is ignoscere hoc, 
illud, id, &c.. “ Pardon my boldness in do- 
tg so and so,” is ignoscere quod hoc mihi 
sumo (vid. Cic., Fam.,7, 5; 13, 51, Krebs). 

PARDONABLE, venia dignus: quod 
aliquid excusationis habet (e. g., vitium) : 
cui ignoscatur ([ > ignoscibilis, old Lat- 
in and rare). 

PARE, recidere ; circumcidere : to pare 
the nails, ungues subsecare (Ov.); reci- 
dere (Cic.); ponere, or cultello purgare 
(Hor.); resecare (Plin.): tu pare fruit, 
“pomis cutem, or corium, detrahere, de- 
mere, eximere ; poma cute exuere. 

PARENT. || Prop., parens (general 
term): pater (father): mater (mother): 
the common parent, communis omnium 
parens; operum (or rerum) omnium pa- 
rens et effector; summus, 07 maximus, 
mundi parens. || Fre., mater (ear, simil- 
itudo ee mater, Cic.): parens (of 


|| A small pack, fasci- | 





PARO 


persons [e. g., Socrates parens philoso- 
phie]; of things, it must be used of those 
that are masculine, and sometimes is used 
of those that are feminine [terra parens 
omnium]: procreatrix: genitrix, feminine 
(e. g., procreatrix quiedam et quasi pa- 
rens omnium artium est philosophia; gen- 
itrix virtutum ftrugalitas), To be the par- 
ent of, alere aliquid (e. g., honos alit artes). 
This opinion is the parent of many errors, 
hance opinionem multi errores consecuti 
sunt. Sometimes causa, fons, origo (source) 
may serve. 

PARENTAL, parentum (genitive plu- 
ral); e. g. parcntal affection, parentum 
amor: i @ parental manner, parentum 
more or modo (after the manner of par- 
euts): ut parentes solent (as parents are 
accustomed): ut parentes decet (as be- 
comes parents). 

PARENTHESIS, parenthésis (gram- 
matical); inter positio ; interclusio (astrans- 
lation of the Greek rapévO ects, Quint., 1, 3, 
23): lo put any thing in @ parenthesis, 
*continuationi sermonis medium inter- 
ponere aliquid, 

PARGET, s., opus tectorium (J > not 
trullissatio, trowelling). 

PARGET, v., tectorio linere, incrustare, 
inducere (Bau.). 

PARHELION, parélion, imago solis (the 
former the Greek word, the latter the Latin 
translation, Sen., N. Q., 1, 11, 1; Seneca, 
loc. cit., says that parelia are called also 
simply soles; hence two parhelia, bina pa- 
relia or bini soles: three parhelia, terna 
parclia or tres soles): the sun with a par- 
helion, sol geminatus (Cic., N. D., 1,5, 14): 
two parhelia appear, soles bini apparent 
celo. 

PARIETAL. By the genitive of paries. 

PARIETARY, herba parietaria (Plin., 
Pan., 51); parietaria (Appul.) ; * aspleni- 
um recta muraria (Linn.). 

PARING, resegmen (Plin.) ; preeseg- 
men (Pleut.). 

PARISH, parcecia (Augustin ; [5sp> not 
parochia) : parish priest, * sacrorum antis- 
tes; * ecclesiastes; * presbyter (mot paré- 
chus): parish church, * edes sacra pare- 
cie: parish clerk, * famulus sacrorum. 

PARISHIONER, parochialis (ecclesias- 
tical) ; * sacro alicui ccetui ascriptus. 

PARK. || 4 large pleasure. 
ground, viridarium (Cic,, pleasure-gar- 
den, planted with trees): vivarium (as a 
preserve): a park of about so many acres, 
septa jugera circiter (Varr.). || Of artil- 
lery), *res tormentaria; *agger tormen- 
tarius. 

PARLANCE (common), quotidiana lo- 
cutio; vulgaris sermo; quotidiana dicendi 
consuetudo; quotidianum dicendi genus. 

PARLEY, s., colloquium; collocutio : 
to hold a parley, in colloquium or collocu- 
tionem venire. 

PARLIAMENT, *senatus Britannicus : 
consilium publicum (Doer.) ; comitia reg- 
ni (Sch.); parlamentum (in Latin of the 
Middle Ages): the Upper (Lower) House of 
Parliament, suprema (inferior) regni cu- 
ria (Sch.) : both Houses of Parliament, uter- 
que regni senatus (?d.) : to convene Parlia- 
ment, consilium regni advocare, convoca- 
re: act of Parliament, senatis consultum ; 
lex (Bau.): House of Parliament, * regni 
curia ; * senatiis populique conveniendi lo- 
cus: member of Parliament, * supreme cu- 
ria regni senator, *senator Britannicus 
(Sch., of the Upper House): * unus ex evo- 
catis regni; *qui lectus est in populum 
regni; *qui ascriptus est ordinum con- 
ventui (of the Lower House). 

PARLIAMENTARY, *secundum con- 
suetudinem et instituta consilii publici or 
curie regni. 

PARLOR, cubiculum quotidianum ; 
habitatio ; digta. 

PARMESAN (cheese), *caseus Parmen- 


sis. 

PAROCHIAL, parochialis (ecclesiastic- 
al) ; or by the genitive of parcecia. 

PARODY, s., parodia (Greek in Quint. 
Ascon.); or, by circumlocution, ficti notis 
versibus similes (Quint., 6, 3, 97); poets 
versus ad aliud quoddam idque ridicu- 
lum argumentum detorti (Eichst.). 

PARODY, v., carminis argumentum ad 
ludum jocumque convertere ; poete ver- 
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sus ad aliud quoddam idque ridiculum ar- 
gumentum detorquére (£ichst.). 

PAROLE, promissum, ‘ides data (word 
of honor). 

PAhONOMASIA, agnominatio (duct. 
ad Her.). 

PAROXYSM, accessio (febris, Céls.) : 
(doloris) morsus or stimulus (Cic.). 

PARRICIDE, ||Murder of a par 
ent, parricidium ; cwedes (general term 
for murder): to commit parricide, parrici- 
dium or cwdem facere; parricidio se ob- 
stringere; parricidio se inquinare or se 
maculare, sanguine nefando se resperge- 
re. || he murderer of a parent, par 
ricida: patris (matris, &c.) intertector 
(Quint.) : parricida parentis sui; or, dy 
circumlocution, qui patrem (matrem, &c.) 
occidit or necavit: parricidio obstrictus 
or inquinatus. 

PARROT, psittacus (Plin.). 

PARRY. || To put by a thrust, ie- 
tum or petitionem vitare, cavére, cavére et 
propuisare; also (without mention of the 
thrust or weapon) cavére: vitare (with the 
sword): {3g ictum declinare : petitio- 
nem declinatione et corpore effugere, or 
simply ictum eftugere (= to avoid by a mo- 
tion of the body). To parry cleverly or suc- 
cessfully, recte cavére: to parry and thrust, 
cavére et repetere. || Fie. T'o avoid, 
declinare, evitare, effugere. 

PARSE, notare singula verba (Bau.). 

PARSIMONIOUS, pareus: tenay. JN 
parcus et tenax: restrictus, JN. restric 
tus et tenax. 

PARSIMONIOUSLY, parce: maligne 
tenuiter. JN, parce ac tenuiter (e. g., vi- 
vere, to live parsimoniously). 

PARSIMONY, parsimonia (in any thing, 
alicujus rei): tenacitas (close-fistedness, 
* Liv., 34, 7, 4): malignitas (the niggard- 
liness that withholds from others the full 
measure of what is due to them). 

PARSLEY, apium; oreoselinum; pe 
troselinum. 

PARSNEP, pastinaca (Plin.). 

PARSON, * persona ecclesiz ; * sacro 
rum antistes; presbyter (presbyter) ; cler 
icus (clergyman) ; * rerum sacrarum min 
ister. 

PARSONAGE, *domus in qua habitat 
clericus parochialis ; * edes, domicilium 
sacrorum antistitis. 

PART. ||Portion, pars; portio (part 
to which one has a right, portion ; [3H in 
the best prose portio occurs only in the 
phrase pro portione): membrum (men- 
ber of the body ; of a sentenee) : locus (pas- 
sage, section of a book, &c.). The middle, 
extreme, upper, lower part, is expressed in 
Latin by the adjectives medius, extremus, 
infimus, summus: by or in parts, per par- 
tes; particulatim (opposed to summatim, 
or totus); ex parte (opposed to totus); 
carptim (opposed to universi); nonnulla 
parte: J for my part, ego quidem, equi- 
dem (according to my views, &e.; [3° not 
quod ad me attinet): pro mea parte (ac- 
cording to my power): each for his part, 
po sua quisque parte (each according to 
his power): to divide into parts, in partes 
dividere or distribuere: to get or receive a 
part of any thing, partem alicujus rei ac- 
cipere : to have part in any thing, alicujus 
rei participem, or in parte, in societate, 
alicujus rei esse; partem or societatem 
in aliqua re habére (in any thing good) : 
alicujus rei socium esse (in any thing 
good or bad): aftinem esse alicujus rei or 
alicui rei (in any thing bad; e. g., facino- 
ri): to take part in any thing, partem ali- 
cujus rei capere (e. g., administrande rei- 
publice, Swet., Oct., 37): in partem ali- 
cujus rei venire; interesse alicui rei (¢o 
be present at, to be personaily concerned 
with; e. g., pugne)* attingere aliquid (to 
be engaged in): commovéri aliqua re (¢o 
sympathize with): to have no part in any 
thing, alicujus rei expertem esse; par- 
tem alicujus rei non habére; non contu- 
lisse ad aliquid (not to have contributed to) 
|| Party, partes (plural, implying differ- 
ence of principles or interests) : factio (clique 
of partisans): to take part with, stevie 
partes suscipere, amplecti; ad causam al- 
icujus se adjungere: the one part... the 
other part, pars... pars; partim... par- 
tim (also with a genitive or the preposition 
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or partim . . . alii, 
eh 2-8 ll prsons or of hing. 
Character in a play, partes 


agere 

in aliqua re: one who plays a second part, 
secundarum partium actor. {| Duty, of- 
ficium; munus. Jt is my, your, &c., part, 
meum, tuum, &c., est: pdt anos She 
wise man, sapientis, &c. (the substantive, 


officium, &c., being i Regio n, 





ner: terra. \LPteral, qualities, ingeni- | 
| singular, singulars; abhorrens a com- 


; ingenii vires, virtutes, or facultates 
cr but facultates alone usually denotes 


wealth, riches). 
|| Trans., partiri; divide- 
pertire, or, more rarely, dispertiri. | 
[Syn. and Pur. in Divine, DisTRIBUTE]. | 
ii INTRANS., discedere (general term) : di- | 
i (to go to different sides ; of spe 


which is “to go or march down,” — | plicare (to go into details ; apposed 


vid. Lat. Dict.). 

PARTAKE. habére partem in aliqua re; 
esse in parte, venire in alicujus | 
Tei; capessere m alicujus rei (Lie); | 
participem, socium esse alicujus rei (Cic. ; | 
to have a share or portion in): pibacus deee| 


alicujus rei or alicui rei (Cic., to be near | 


or like): immplicari aliqua re (Nep.) ; veni- 
re, aceedere in societatem alicujus rei; 
habére societatem in aliqua re (Cic.); 
esse in societate alicujus rei (Liv., to be 
partner in, be mized up with): interesse,. 
adesse alicui rei (to be present at). 


PARTAKER, s., particeps alicujus rei | 
(that takes part in, or has a share of any | 
thing ; e. g., ejusdem laudis, conjuratio- | 


nis, voluptatis): socius alicujus rei (that 
combines with others in any thing ; €. £., 
sceleris): affinis alicujus rei, or alicui rei 
— takes part in any thing, especially any 

thing bad ; e. g., facinori): compos alicu- 
jus rei (that has possession of any thing, 


especially any thing agreeable; e. g., con- | 
sulatis, laudis, voti): alicujus rei potens | 


(master of ; e.g., regni): to become partak- 


er of any thing, participem or compotem | 


fieri alicujus rei: potiri aliqué re: conse- 
qui aliquid : to make one partaker of any 
thing, aliquem participem or compotem 
facere alicujus rei: participare aliquid 
cum aliquo; impertiri alicui aliquid. 
PARTERRE, || In a garden, *area 
floribus consita. || In a ( foreign) thea- 
tre, cavea media (Suet., Oct., 44). 
PARTIAL. [|{ In part, per partes (by 


parts, not the whole at once): ex parte 
(only in part ; opposed to totus) : nonnul- 
la parte (when the parts of a must be 


considered singly. || Disposed to fa- 
tor one party to the de heb of 
another, alterius partis studiosus: in al- 
terius favorem inclinatus ( to neu- 

tral ; impartial): cupidus (acting with pas- 
sion and private feeling ; to impar- 
tial): alteri parti or cause studens, fa- 
vens, addictus (aft a Ces.) : non inte- 
ger (not unpre} persons) : ad gra- 
tiam factus (of things done with the view 
of favoring a person or party; e. g., lec- 
tio): Lirsdiges judges, judices cupidi (Cic.). 
A partial judgment, * judicium cupidius 
dictum : *sententia ad gratiam dicta. 

PARTIALITY. || Opposed to impar- 
tiality, partium studium, or sometimes 
studium only (zeal or liking for a party, as 
showing itself in actions): gratia (favor, 
i hoes to any body or any cause) : cupid- 
itas (warm, eager, howadapesad as warp- 
ing the judgment) : without partiality, sine 
amore et cupiditate. The reproach of par- 
tiality, crimen gratie ; to act with partiali- 
ty, cupidius agere ; to approve of any thing 
from partiality, studio quodam compro- 
bare aliquid. |] Prapiruaea liking, 
stadium et amor; amor et cupiditas (es- 
pecial liking): indulgentia {too tn- 
dulgence): to have a great partiality for 
any body, aliquem preter ceteros amare 
‘{=> not pre ceteris) : to have a partial- 
ity for a particurar study or pursuit, ali- 
cui rei preter cetera studére. 
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PARTIALLY. {j In part [vid. Par- 
TiaL]. || With partiality, cupide or 
cupidius: studio q' (e. g4 ¢ 
bare aliquid). 

PARTICIPATE. Vid. ParTaxke. 

PARTICIPATION, societas alicujus rei 
(e. g-, belli; consilii, sceleris): contagio 
alicujus rei ‘eg, criminis, sceleris. Vid., 
also, Part, s., and PARTAKE. 

PARTICIPLE, participium (Quint.). 

PARTICLE. || Small part, particula 
(Cie.). || (In grammar), Ie Bele (Gell.). 

PARTICULAR, adj. || Belonging 
only to one, proprius. |] Peculiar, 
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muni hominum usu. iZmportan 4 ne 
cipuus, singularis. ircumstantial, 
Satie psaadipess, Fuil). 
PARTICULAR, 8., res (circumstance) : 
causa (state or posture of any eee) ole 
ticulars, singula, nom. plural ; 
| to go into singula ray ; ae 
re de singulis; scribere de singulis rebus 
| (to give full particulars by letter) : rem or- 
dine, ut gesta est, narrare (to give a par- 
| ticular account of an occurrence): exse- 
| qui, persequi, with or without verbis; ex- 
to sum- 
mas attingere; vid. Bremi, Nep., Pelop., 1, 
| 2): exponere (to give a clear account or 
of a thing): explanare, illus- 
trare (to represent clearly): to enter into 
full particulars about any thing, ahquid 
accuratius exsequi: pluribus verbis dis- 
serere : multis verbis disputare: uberius, 
fusius dicere, scribere de re. 
PARTICULARITY. By the adjective. 
PARTICULARIZE. Vid. “zo mito par- 
ticulars,” in PARTICULAR. 
PARTICULARLY. |j Singly, singu- 
latim. || Especially, pre-eminently, 
imprimis : Maxime: presertim: potissi- 
mum (Syn. in Especiatry, vid.]; pre- 
cipue (Cic.); peculiariter (Quént.); cum 
quadam excellentid: eminenti quadam 
ratione (pre-eminently): to mention one 
particularly, preter cil bi aliquem nom- 
inare (efter Cic.). 

PARTISAN, |] Belonging to any 
body's party, fautor, studiosus alicujus : 
qui facit, sentit, cum aliquo: partisans, 
factio; qui sunt ab aliquo; qui stant cum 
or ab aliquo ; qui alicujus partibus favet ; 
qui student alicui; qui sentiunt cum ali- 
hag | A kind of halberd, bipennis 


sc. Securis). 

PARTITION. ||Act of parting, par- 
titio; divisio, or by the verb. |i That 
which divides, intergerium (Plin.): @ 
partition communis ; (paries) 
intergerinus (Plin.). {| Compartment, 
loculus ; voll esa : 

PARTITIVE, qui dividit, &c. 

PARTLY. || Jn part, by parts, ex 
parte (in parte, Liv., Quint.) ; partim 
(Cic.); ulla ex parte (Liv.). || /n some 
degree, aliqua ex parte; quodam modo 
(Cic.). Partly ... partly, partim . .. par- 
tim (but only when an actual division of 
the thing in question is pee of): qua 

- qua se the one side. n the other 


side) : et...et; quum. Neca: tum. 
tum Goth .. and, as well...as. SYN. in 
“As WELL .. . As’ 


PARTNER, socius ; societate conjunc- 
tus: partner in trade, socius consorsque la- 
boris; or simply socius: at cards, * alex 
socius et particeps : in crime, crimini affi- 
nis, ejus nox@ socius, conscius (having a 
Suilty knowledge of it): tn fortune, cujus- 
cumque fortuna: socius, socia (vid. Tac., 
Ann., 3, 5, dD: laborum periculorumque 
socius, socia (vid. Cic. ad Div., 13, 71, 2; 
Tac., Germ., 18, 7): also, from the context, 
simply socius (socia) comesque (vid. Hor., 
Od., 1, 7, 

PARTNERSHIP, societas; communio; 
communitas ; consociatio; conjunctio. 

PARTRIDGE, perdix, -icis, masc. and 
Sem. (Plin.). 

PARTY. ||An indefinite number, 
aliquot (some ; of a quite indefinits num- 
ber): complures (some; and several of 
them at least): a large party, copia, multi- 
tudo. || Faction, pars, partes, plural 
(with reference to distinct tnterests or prin- 
ciples): factio (clique of partisans; polit- 
ical, or in a bad sense): globus, globas 
consensionis (as a number of persons unt 





| PassaGE]: @ narrow passage, aD, 
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ed): secta (a philosophical party ; me 
of a political one): a prevailing parry 
tes prevalide, victrices (Tac.): a “ich tat 
ed or fallen » partes dezertz, lapsa : 
to be of any '$ party, esse alicujus par- 
tis, alicujus partium (Cic.) ; sequi alicujus 
sectam (Liv., Cic., Tac.) ; sequi alicujus 
causam ; in eddem esse cum aliquo cau- 
sa; facere, stare, sentire cum aliquo (Cic.); 
rebus alicujus savére, studére (Ces.); se- 
qui alicujus partes (Val. kc the differ- 
ent parties in a state, aliorum alias partes 
foventium factiones: to belong to another 
party, aliaram esse ; aliunde sta- 
re ; alterius (or alius) rebus favére or stu- 
dére : to go over, or attach one’s self tu any 
body's party, se ad causam alicujus appli- 
care (after Nep., Ar, 2, 3); partibus ali 
cujus accedere (Tac.); transire, transgre- 
di in alicujus partes (Tac.) : of the popular 
party, populares (opposed to optimi cujus- 
que studiosi) : to make a party against any 
body, stare cum aliquo adversus aliquem 
(Nep.): to be of no party, nullius partis 
esse: to be of netther party, neutrius par- 
tis esse : to support an opposite party, alias 
partes fovére, juvare: to divide into to 
parties, in duas partes discedere (Sall., 
Jug., 13, 1); in duas factiones scindi (Tac., 
Hist., 1, 13): the opposite party, pars ad, 
versa (general term): factio adversa 
adversaria (in political disturbances) : 
versa factio (also in political disturbances, 
but as a party that pursues a different ob- 
ject ; whereas pars and factio adversa re- 
Jer to the other party as opponents): the 
sae of parties, partium contentio (Cic.): 
leader of a party, dux partium (Tac.) ; 
poate partis alicujus (Cic.); factionis 
princeps (Ces., Nep.); caput (Suet); or, 
from context, dux, caput only: : party spir- 
#, partium studium (Cic.) ; factionum pa- 
randaraum studium ; or simply factio (Ltr. 
2, 30); studia (plural, ibid.); cupiditas 
(Cic.): devoted GA censey to @ party, al- 
terius partis studi P ; alteri 
parti, cause, studens, fevend, addictus 
(after Ces.), or simply cupidus: a party 
man, homo partium studiosus ; partes al- 
icujus fovens ac juvans. |j One of two 
litigants, adversarius; feminine, adver- 
saria (Hor., Quint.) ; adversa pars. 
An orator usually designates the ite 
party by iste, isti. |] A select assembly, 
societas (Cic.). || Party of pleasure; 
@ party into the country, excursio: a wa- 
ter party, navigatio : to be one of a party, 
una esse cum aliis: one of the same party, 
socius, comes [S¥YN. in ComPanton] : to 
join any body’s_party, alicui comitem se 
addere or adjungere : to make a party into 
the country, rus excurrere: to make a wa- 
ter party, navigare. || A detachment of 
soldiers, militum expedita manus, -is ; 
factio (Suet.): a pair of horsemen, equis- 
tris turma. 

PARTY-COLORED, multicélor (Plin.); 
non unius coloris ; multos colores habens. 

PARTY- WALL, (paries) intergerinus 
(Plin.) ; paries communis (Or.. Met., 4, 66). 

PARVENU, terre filius. 70 this parce- 
nu, nobody knows who, huic terre filio nes- 
cio cui (Cic., Att. 1, 13, 4): homo novus. 

PASCHAL, paschalis (ecclesiastical) 

PASHA, prefectus; satrapes (Nep.). 

PASHALIC, satrapia (Curt.). 

PASQUINADE, s., ibellus famosus, 
scriptum famosum (Suet.); carmen famo- 
sum (Hor. Ep.); carmen probrosum 
(Tac.); carmen ad alterius injuriam fae- 
tum (Cic.) : libellus contumeliosus (Sex.). 

PASQUINADE, t., procaci scripto ali- 
quem diffamare (Tac., Ann., 1, 72); pro- 
brosum carmen adversus aliquem factita- 
re (%b., 14, 48); libellam, carmen ad infa- 
miam alicujus edere _(Suet., Oct., 55) ; car- 
men ad alterius injuriam facere (Cic., 
Tusc., 4, 2,5); also poetical, versibus atris 
oblinére aliquem (Hor. Ep., 1, 19, 

PASS, s. || Passage, transitus (vid. 
B 
(narrow places in mountainous regions) : 
fauces (a narrow entrance or egress, lead- 
ing to a wider space): saltus (a narrow, 
woody vailey). || Passport, vid. || (In 
fencing), a thrust, itio. 

PASS, v. Isr. @) To go through 
a place, mig or per locum iter facere ; 
preterire. In passing = a A the way, in 
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transitu; transiens; preteriens (3 of 
these expressions the first and second are 
post-Augustan in this sense; but we find 
quasi prwteriens in Cicero): strictim («u- 
perficially, slightly ; for which we find obi- 
ter in the time of Seneca). (2) To be es- 
teemed or accounted in a certain 
way, habéri (in opinion): esse: putarl 
(from probable grounds) : existimari (as 
a@ result of consideration) : he passes for a 
good man, probus vir habetur: he passes 
for one well versed in civil laws, prudens 
esse in jure civili putatur. (3) J'o go 
from the body, descendere (Cels., Plin.). 
|| Trans. (1) Z'o cross (vid.), trajicere ; 
transire ; transvehi. (2) J'o pass by, 
preterire (also of passing by or over in si- 
lence {silentio] prwterire ; and of passing 
by or over persons in the distribution of 
honors, &c.: Philippus et Marcellus pree- 
tereuntur, Cas.). 

Pass AWAY or OFF, preterire (gener- 
al term ; {2g~ preterlabi, in this sense, is 
not Latin): exire (to come to an end ; of 
time; e. g., eorum nullus sine ebrietate 
exit dies): effuere (of time, to flow away 
without being usefully employed): extrahi 
(to be let slip without being well employed ; 
of points of time): to pass away impercep- 
tibly, labi: to pass away quickly, avolare, 
fugere, aufugere (all of time): to suffer 
time to pass away, tempus extrahere aliqua 
re (e. g., triduum disputationibus excusa- 
tionibusque extrahitur): not to let a day 
pass away without, &c., nullum pati esse 
diem, quin, &c.: to let one day pass away 
after another, diem ex die ducere; diem 
de die ditferre. 

Pass BY, preeterire, preetervehere (prop- 
erly) ; preeterire, negligere (figuratively). 

Pass ovER. || INTRANS. (1) Z'0 cross, 
trajicere ; transire; transvehi. (2) T'o 
change one’s position or state, tran- 
sire: to pass over to the enemy, ad adver- 
surios, or hostes, transire. (3) T'o be 
changed into any thing, transire ; 
abire ; verti. || Trans. (1) T'o overlook, 
not to take notice of, preterire silen- 
tio, or tacitum; or simply preterire, re- 
linquere. JN. preterire ac relinquere ; 
mittere; omittere; preetermittere ({3° 
only tn later writers; of the Silver Age, 
transmittere, or transire silentio, or sim- 
ply transire). (2) Tio neglect in the 
distribution of honors, &c, preter- 
ire (general term): repulsam dare alicw 
(if an application has been made on behalf 
of the party): to be passed over, prwteriri 
(general term): repulsam terre or accipe- 
re (to receive a repulse). 

PASSABLE. || Through which one 
may pass, (via) qua commode, facile, 
procedere, incedere possumus ; (via) fa- 
cilis et aperta (Quint.): to render passa- 
ble, vias transitu difficiles munire (Liv.). 
|| Tolerable, such as may pass, tole- 
rabilis; tolerandus: ferendus (bearable: 
{=> patibilis in this sense only in Cic., 
Tusc., 4, 23, init. ; which, however, is au- 
thority enough): mediocris, modicus (mod- 
erately good): non contemnendus (not 
despicable). JN.non contemnendus pla- 
neque tolerabilis. 

PASSABLY, tolerabiliter: mediocriter. 
To be passably well, satis bene se habére. 

PASSAGE, || Act of passing over, 
transitio; transgressio; transmissio; tra- 
Jectio: the passage of a river, trajectus, or 
transvectio, fluminis. || Act or right 
of passing through, transitus; trans- 
vectio (carrying of goods through one 
country into another, transit): to give or 
grant passage to any one, dare alicui tran- 
situm or iter per agros urbesque ; aliquem 
per fines suos ire pati (e. g. of an army 
through a country): dare alicui viam (to 
a single person; e. g., through an estate, 
per fundum) : to forbid a passage, aliquem 
ab transitu prohibére or arcére: to ob- 
struct a passage, alicui transitum claude- 
re. || Condition of not being sta 
tionary: bird of passage, advena avis 
(opposed to vernacula avis) : birds of pas- 
sage, adven volucres (opposed to verna- 
cule volucres) : adventicium genus volu- 
crum; volucres que peregrinatione le- 
tantur (vid. Cic., Fin., 2, 33, 109); cotur- 
nices ex nostris regionibus trans mare re- 

weant ae are birds of passage): gru- 
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es calidiora loca petentes maria transmit- 
tunt (Cic., N. D., 1, 49, 125; are birds of 
passage): de illo genere sunt turdi ad- 
venticii ac quotannis in nostras regiones 
trans mare advolant circiter equinoctium 
auctumnale et eodem revolant ad equi- 
noctium vernum (Varr.). || Place 
through which one may pass, way, 
via; iter; transitus ; transitio pervia 
(through houses, courts): janua (arched, 
vaulted): a forum with passages, forum 
transitorium (Eutrop., 7, 23): a house with 
passages, domus transitoria (Suet., Ner., 
31). || Place in a book or writing, 
locus: passages, loci (rarely loca; loci 
sunt librorum, loca sunt terrarum, Zumpt, 
§ 99): difficult or obscure passages, loci ob- 
scuri, ditliciles, impediti (Wyttenb.) : par- 
allel passages [vid. PARALLEL]. || (in 
music), color, modulatio insistens (Bau.). 

PASSENGER, viator (traveller): vector 
(on board ship): hospes (stranger in a 
place). 

PASSING, adj. or adv. Vid. Surpass- 
INGLY. 

PASSING-BELL, * campana funebris 
or feralis. 

PASSION. || Emotion, animi conci- 
tatio, animi impetus ; (more strongly), ani- 
mi perturbatio, motus animi turbatus or 
perturbatus (general term, violent emotion 
of the mind ; animi attectio denotes the dis- 
position, and animi motus, commotio, or 
permotio, an emotion of the mind ; general 
term): cupiditas: libido (especially sensual 
inclination and desire) : studium flagrans 
(burning zeal): temeritas (rashness): in- 
temperantia (want of moderation or re- 
straint ; opposed to equitas): violent pas- 
sion, acerrimus animi motus; vehemens 
animi impetus: irregular passions, libi- 
dines (effrenate): from passion, (animi) 
perturbatione incitatus ; cupiditate incen- 
sus: with passion, animi quodam impetu; 
studio flagrante: without passion, wquo 
animo: 10 raise or excite passion in any 
one, alicujus libidinem excitare (of sensu- 
al desires): alicujus animum impellere 
(general term) : to raise or excite the pas- 
sions, animi motus intlammare (opposed 
to exstinguere): animorum impetus im- 
pellere (opposed to animorum impetus re- 
flectere): to allay the passions, alicujus 
animum vehementiore motu perturbatum 
ad tranquillitatem revocare (after Cic., De 
Or., 1, 12, 53): to restrain one’s passions, 
perturbatos animi motus cohibére; cupid- 
itates coercére; cupiditatibus imperare ; 
continentem esse (especially of sensuality) : 
to be. free from passions, ab omni animi 
concitatione vacare; omni animi pertur- 
batione liberum or liberatum esse: to act 
under the influence of passion, capide age- 
re; impetu quodam trabi ad aliquid: i: 7s 
quite a passion with me, ed re maxime de- 
lector (J take particular pleasurs in any 
thing) : magno ejus rei studio teneor (I 
have an cager desire for). || Anger, via. 
|| Suffering, dolor; cruciatus, -tis: wsw 
ally applied to the sufferings of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, * extremi cruciatus Christi: 
history of the passion, * narratio supplici- 
orum Christi; * memoria laborum, quos 
Christus exanclavit: a meditation on the 
passion, *cogitatio, meditatio de morte 
Christi: sermon on the passion, * oratio 
sacra de suppliciis et morte Christi: pas- 
sion-week, * tempus celebrandw mortis et 
dolorum Christi (Bau.) : the passion flower, 
* passiflora (Linn.). 

PASSIONATE, impotens (not master of 
his passions ; also with the passion of which 
one is not master in the genitive; e. 2, irw, 
letitie ; also, that in which one is not his 
own master; e. g., letitia, postulatum) : 
vehemens, ardens (vehement, burning). 
|| Given to bursts of anger, &e., ire 
impotens : iracundus: ad iram proclivis; 
in iram preeceps. 

PASSIONATELY, cupide, cupidissime 
(with desire, eagerly) : vehementer, arden- 
ter, studio flagranti (with violent, burning 
zeal): calidius (with too much warmth) : 
effuse (more strongly): effusissime (with- 
out measure or limit; J3gP° avimose, ani- 
mosissime, of purchasers = cupide et quo- 
quo pretio; i.e., eagerly and at any price, 
belongs in this sense only to the Silver Age; 
e. g. animosissime. [2gF° Classical, cu- 





PAST 


pide et quoquo pretio): tabulas antiqui 
operis comparare (Suet., Cas., 47): te 
maintain any thing passionately, cupidius 
aliquid contendere : to love any thing pas- 
sionately, alicui rei effuse indulgére (to in- 
dulge in without measure ; &, g., conviviis) : 
alicujus rei esse studiosissimuin ; magno 
alicujus rei studio tenéri (to be a great 
lover of ): aliqua re maxime delectari (to 
take one’s pleasure chiefly in any thing): 
to love any one passionately, effusissime 
aliquem diligere (as a friend, &c.) : alicu- 
jus amore insanire (as a lover). 

PASSIONLESS, animi perturbatione li- 
ber or vacuus (without vehement emotions) : 
cupiditatis or cupiditatum expers: omni 
cupiditate carens: cupiditate privatue: 
cupiditate intactus (free from desire). 

PASSIVE, patibilis (tn @ philosophical 
sense = capable of suffering, Cic., N. D., 3, 
12, 29; opposed to activus, Lact., 2, 9, 21. 
(==> Passivus ts a bad word except in a 
grammatical sense: verbum passivum, 
Prisc., Charis., Diom.): verbum patiendi 
(Gell., 18, 12). 

PASSOVER, pascha, -e, f., and -atis, n. 
(ecclesiastical). 

PASSPORT, syngraphus (Plaut., Capt., 
3, 2, 6): to grant or give a passport, dare 
alicui syngraphum: to get a passport, syn- 
graphum sumere (ib.) : to apply for a pass- 
port, syngraphum rogare (e. g., a preetore: 
(293° not commeatus [= furlough] or di- 
ploma). 

PAST, adv., preteritus; exactus; fini 
tus ; also, prior, superior: the past year, 
summer, annus superior, wtas prior: the 
past can not be altered, preterita mutari 
non possunt, or mutare non possumus 
(after Cic.) : past time, tempus preeteritum 
(Cic.) ; tempus actum (Hor., A. P.). [5% 
Avoid the use of elapsus and preterlapsus 
of past time absolutely; vid. Wolf., Anal., 
1, p. 488. 

PAST, prep. and adv. = more than, above. 
Vid. BEYonp. 

PASTE, * farina ex aqua subacta; fa- 
rina qua charte glutinantur (Plin., 22, 25, 
60): farina chartaria (Plin. 1, in Index of 
book 22, 25, 60; each time, of the paste with 
which the single leaves of the papyrus were 
joined together to form a sheet). 

PASTEBOARD, * charta densata. 

PASTIL, * conulus odoratus. 

PASTIME, oblectamentum : delecta- 
menta, plural (e. g., inania puerorum de- 
lectamenta ; puerorum oblectamenta : 
difference between oblectare and delectare 
in Ensoy): oblectatio: ludus (general 
term for play): to provide any body with 
some pastime, dare alicui ludum. What 
pastime have you ? qua re tempus fallis? 
or tedium temporis minuis? Four pastime, 
animi causd; per ludum: per ludum et 
jocum. 

PASTOR. || Prov., pastor; pecuarius; 
gregis or pecoris custos (Virg.); pecoris 
magister (Col.). || Fra., pastor. 

PASTORAL, adv., pastoricius (general 
term); pastoris or pastorum, pastoralis: 
a pastoral poet, poeta bucolicus (gram- 
matical): a pastoral staff, pedum: a pas- 
toral people, * populus vitam pastoriciam 
agens; *populus pastorius: figuratively, 
a pastoral epistle, * epistola episcopalis ; 
* epistola ab episcopo per diocesin mitten- 
da, missa: pastoral theology, * sacra recte 
instituendi precepta, -orum, plural. 

PASTORAL, s., carmen pastoricium 
poema bucolicum (Col.) ; bucolica, -orum 
(Gell.). 

PASTRY, artocréas (Pers., 6, 50): crus- 
tula, bellaria, (both plural ; confectionery). 

PASTRY-COOK, * qui artocreata co 
quit; some say pistor dulciarius, 07 simply 
dulciarius: [g° pistor artocreatum i 

|| Food for cat 


not Latin. 

PASTURAGE, iS 

PASTURE, tle, pastus, pabu 
lum, pascua (plural, especially of grass). 
|| Place of feeding, locus pascuus; 
ager pascuus (Plaut., Cic.); pascua (plu 
ral, Cic.): rarely singular, pascuum (Col) 
common pasturage, ager compascuus (Cic., 
Top., 3,11): rich pasturage, pascuum pin- 
gue (Paill.) ; viride (Varr.) ; rigaum (Col.); 
lta pascua (plural, Liv.) : pasture land, 
ager pascuus (Plaut.); pascuum (Col.). 

PASTURE, v._ || INTRANS., pascere 


PATS 


(02); pasci (Cic.); pabulari (Col). 
}frans., pascere (e. g., sues, greges); 
also absol 


PAT, adj., idoneus ; opportunus: the 
occasion was so pat, that, &c., tanta fuit 
opportunitas, ut, &c. (Cic.). 

PAT, v., palpare (to stroke or touch light- 
ty; also palpari; e. g., @ horse, and im- 
properly for the purpose of coaxing) : *le- 
viter pulsare: to pat a horse, equum per- 
mulcére or agi rap (both Ulp.): to pat ou 
the back ; i. e., to applaud, plaudere, ap- 
plaudere, alicui. 

PATCH, s., pannus; diminutirvely, pan. 
niculus: lacinia (properly, the lappet mie a 
dress; then any pendent piece of cloth or 
other substance): splenium (a little patch 


or plaster, Mart.). 
PATCH, v., (male) sarcire, resarcire : 
pannum assuere (to stitch on a ye 


patched, pannis obsitus (covered with patch- 


ATR, caput. Vid. Heap. 

PATENT, adj., apertus; notus. 

PATENT, s., *litere principis quibus 
alicui munus defertur; under the emper- 
ers, codicilli, diploma (Suet., patent of of- 
fice) : *libellus quo beneficium aliquid da- 
tur (conferring any privilege) : * liter qui- 
bus soli alicui arbitrium or potestas alicu- 
jus rei vendend# datur; or simply arbi- 
trium ( patent for the sole right of sale): 
to issue a patent ( for sale), dare alicui rei 
vendendz arbitrium (after Liv., 2, 9). 

PATERNAL, paternus ( generic ; so far 
as things relating or belonging to a father 
are distinguished from each each other; e. g., 
paterni agri, libri, equi, paterne wedes ; or 
es Se ee indi- 

capacity, distinct from other persons ; 

e. g., mater, frater): patrius (modal; so far 
as the idea of a father is distinguished from 
others more general ; e. g., Tes patriz, bona 
patria, as distinguished from aliena, alio 
quovis modo acquisita). 

PATERNALLY, patris instar ; ut pater; 


ut parens; patria caritate. 
PATERNOSTER, *oratio Dominica 
(ecclesiastical). 


PATH, via %  ephaes term ; reve and 


across @ mountain or A iar @ wood): 
cursus (track of a ship; or, especially, 
course of the stars): a by-path, deverticu- 
lum: to turn any body aside from the 
of virtue, aliquem transversum agere. 
PATHETIC, movens; animum mo- 
vers, pe paw iy sca vim movendi ha- 
bens; ad mov tus, 





PA'S: ? 


to have patience with any body, aS 
alicujus mores, or naturam, patienter 
re; or aliquem ferre only: with pone 
[vid. PATIENTLY]: (0 try one’s patience, 
patientiam alicujus tentare: to show pa- 
tience in any thing, patientiam adhibere 
alicui rei: I lose all patience, my patience 
is erhausted, patientiam rumpo or abrum- 
po ( not patientia mihi rumpitur ; 
vid. Bremi, Suet., Tib., 24, p. 270; Tac., 
Ann., 12, 50, 3): ‘patience ! Le., wait! ex. 
ta (exspectate) !| mane (manete) ! 

PATIENT, adj., patiens, tolerans, in any 
thing, alicujus rei (Syn. im PaTIENCE]: 
placidus (mild, calm) : to be patient ; vid. 
“to have PATIENCE.” 

PATIENT, s., eger; @grotus: to visit 
Patients, egrotos perambulare (of a phy- 
sician). 

PATIENTLY, patienter : toleranter : 
moderate: w#quo animo. [Vid. Pa- 
TIENCE.] To bear any thing patiently, 
toleranter or equo animo pati aliquid; 
patienter or toleranter ferre aliquid; pa- 
tienter atque zquo animo ferre aliquid; 





and from context, pati ac ferre; pati et 

perferre; perferre ac pati; perferre pa- 

tique aliquid. 
PATRIARCH, patriarcha or -es, -©, m. | 


(ecclesi: 
PATRIARCHAL, patriarchalis ( proper- 
ly, ecclesiastical); * more patriarcharum | 
institutus (in a patriarchal MARNET). 

PATRICIAN, patricius: the patricians, | 
patricii; principes 

PATRIMONY, hereditas ; patrimoni- 
um: to leave one's son an ample pat patrimony, | 
filio suo amplum patrimonium relinquere | 
(Cic., Dom., 58, 147). | 

PATRIOT, patrie orreipublice amans: 
reipublice amicus: civis bonus: qui de 
republica bene sentit: a zealous patriot, 
acerrimus civis (Cic.): to be a patriot, 
amare patriam; bene de republica sen- 
tre. 


| 
PATRIOTIC. [Vid. Patriot] 4 : 
| 





triotic society or association, * societas pa- 
trie rebus consulendi gratia inita. 

PATRIOTICALLY, amanter in patri- 
am; patrie amore, studio, caritate: to | 
act patriotically, * saluti patrie reipublice 
consulere, prospicere (after Cic.); * pa- 
trie rebus consulere. 

PATRIOTISM, amor patrie or in pa- | 
triam (Cic.) ; caritas patrize (Nep.) ; pietas 
erga patriam ; from un renee mostly pietas | 
only (vid. Ces., B. G., 5, 27; Cic., Phil., 14, 
3, ini. ; of. Cic., Inv., 2, 2, 66); reipub- 
lice studium ; studium conservande rei- 
publice communis (Cic.) ; ; studium in 
rempublicam (Sail); * patriz rebus con- 
sulendi voluntas (Eichst.) ; reipublice de- 





PATHETICALLY. ‘By ‘the adj or 
verb ; e. g., to Y; orationem 
animis admovére (Cic.) : to write pathetic- 


ally, orationem ad movendum componere 

(after Cie.): to utter any thing very pathet- 

tcally, magna cum misericordia pronun- 

ciare aliquid (i. €., so as actually to call 

fas i ope and sympathy, Ces., B. 
12, fin.). 

PATHLESS, invius (Liv., Plin.): via 
carens; sine vid; ubi nulla apparet via. 

PATHOLOGIST, *medicus, qui vale- 
tudinis genera novit (valetudinis genera, 
Cels., 1, 12, 1, fin.). 

PATHOLOGY, * pathologia (technical 
term) ; « doctrina de morborum naturd et 
curatione. 

PATHOS, grande dicendi genus. 

PATHWAY. Vid. Patna. 

PATIENCE, patientia (will and inclina- 
tion to endure any thing without resistance ; 
of. Cic., De Invent., 2, 54, 163): tolerantia 
(power and endurance in the bearing of 
sufferings, &c., with a sense of oppressive- 
mess and contempt of it; usually with a 
genitive of that in which one shows pa- 
tience ; e. g., tolerantia doloris) : perseve- 
rantia ( perseverance, when one does not suf- 
Ser himself to be deterred from the pursuit 
of an object ; of. Cie, De Incent., 2, A, 
164): equus animus, equitas animi (when 
one does not suffer himself to be agitated, 
disturbed, angered, &c.): to hace patience, 
patientia uti: to have patience with any 
thing, pati ac ferre aliquid ; perpeti, per- 
ferre aliquid (i. e., to bear patiently to the 

; Vid. Ltv., 28,34 or. Ep., 1, 15,17): 





dend studium (rcith a desire and effort 

to patton one's country) ; also by circum- 

locution ; ak si scelestum est amare pa- 

poenarum satis (Cie. 4 Next, 

99, 14 te. if patriotism be a crime): from 

patrie caritate ductus. 

PATRISTIC. By the genitive, patrum. 

Sa THOL, 8., perhaps circitores (Veget.) ; 
*e res elrc ntes. 

PATROL, v., Stationes circumire (to 

pera the posts): circumire urbem (in a 





town). 

PATRON, patronus (the proper word) : 
fautor ; qui rebus (rationibus) alicujus 
consulit, prospicit (supporter, friend): cul- 
tor, amator (one who ts fond of any thing): 

* penes quem est jus ac potestas muneris 
alicujus deferendi; or, as technical term, 

* patronus ( patron ofan ecclesiastical bene- 
fice): a patron of learned men, doctorum 
cultor: a patron saint, * patronus divus: 
deus (hujus urbis) preses (after Tac., 
Hist., 4, 53, 3). 

PATRONAGE, patronatus, -is; patro- 
cinium; presidium ; * arbitrium muneris 
deferendi, demandandi (right of appoint- 
ing to an office) : jus patronorum: jus pa- 
tronatis (right of patronage). To exercise 
patronage, jus patronatiis exercére: to 
reserve the right of patronage, mihi in ali- 
quid servatur jus patronorum. 

PATRONESS, patrona (Cic.); fautrix. 

PATRONIZE, alicui favére, studére; 
fovére aliquem ; amplecti aliquem ; rebus 
alicujus favére ; gratia et auctoritate sud 
aliquem sustentare. 

PATTEN, * tegumenta calceorum, plu- 





PAVE 


; perhaps the nearest word is scalpones 
(a wooden shoe, Plaut.). 
PATTER, strepere, sonare (of rain beat- 
ing against any thinz). 
PATTERN. || Prop., exemplum, ex- 
emplar (a sample; or, a example, 
“ees imitation ; vid. Auct. ad Her., 4, 
ot be Point Specimen, in this sense, would 
od imitatur aliquis (thas 
pare rap fe 3 Vid. Quint. 10,2,11): 4 
pattern for embroidery, exemplum ad imi- 
di propositum (after 


of innocence, innocen- 
tie specimen: a pattern of ancient relig- 
ion, exemplar antique religionis: @ pat- 
tern of temperance and prudence, tempe- 
rantia prudentieque specimen: to take 
any thifig as a pattern, aliquid ad imitan- 
| dum proponere ; aliquid in exemplum as- 
sumere: to regard any one as a pattern, 
aliquem sibi imitandum proponere; ex- 


| emplum proponere sibi aliquem ad imi- 


tandum; aliquem exemplum sibi deli- 
| gere; imitari aliquem : to take a 
from any one, exemplum ab aliquo su- 

mere, repetere. 
PAUCITY, paucitas ( fewness) ; exigui- 
tas erage aliquantulum ; paululum 
(a little 

PAUN CH. Vid. Betty. 

PAUPER, inops: egens: egénus : to be 
@ pauper, egére ; egenum or inopem esse; 
in egestate esse, versari: to become a pau- 
ee ee egenum fie- 
Ti (Cic 

PAUPERISN, inopia; egestas; or by 
the adjectives. 

PAUSE, s., intermissio (a cessation for 
@ time ; intermission) : intervallum (space 
between beginning and end): distinctio (in 
music): reticentia (when one is about to 
— but refrains) : intercapédo (interral 

off or suspending an ac- 

rs aad resuming it; e. g., intercapedi- 
nem scribendi facere ; jntercapedo canen- 


| di iratio, mora (delay): [3- 
papper actos word, mo goad mm Pree 


pause, mora quadam fermen A there is 
often @ pause even in the most active life, ab 
actione spe fit intermissio (not remis- 
sio): to make a pause; vid. Pause, v. 
PAUSE, v., moram facere, interponere 
(general term): [53> not pausam facere 
or pausare. || Jn speaking, paullum 
respirare ; intervallo or intervallis dicere: 
not to make a pause, sine intervallis loqui 
(after Cic., De Or., 3, 48, 185, where we find 
sine intervallis loquacitas) ; also, uno te- 
nore dicere (to speak without intermission). 
|| dn reading), distinguere (to observe 
the proper stops). || (In singing), inter- 
mittere. ||(In ‘drinki ng), intermittere; 
e. g., bibunt aves quedam intermittentes. 
PAVE, lapide or silice sternere, or con- 
sternere, or persternere (general terms): 
munire (to make a permanent paved road): 
to pave with squared stones, 3aX0 
sternere. To pave a way, viam facere, 
aperire, patefacere ( properly and improp- 
erly); for any y, viam munire alicui; 
aditum alicui dare or parare (improperly ; 
tc any thing, ad aliquid): to = one’s 
self a A aditum expedire (vid. Herz. 
Ces., B. G..7, 26): pepo asge op Manteca | 
aliquid (e. g., ad consulatum): 4 paved 
road, via strata. Paving stone, lapis vie 
sternend@ utilis ( proper for the purpese) : 
*lapis vie strate (stone from the pave- 
ment) : ar pave i i any “te vom 
en e. g., area pavita, made hard and 


PAVEMENT, via strata; * vie strate 
lapides (the stones composing the pave 
viarum zi - 


PAY 


she pavement composed of such materials) : 
fo make such a pavement, ruderare: to 
make a pavement by beating, pavimentum 
facere, struere: having a pavement, pavi- 
mentatus: to make a mosaic pavement, pa- 
vimentum tesseris struere (Vitr.), or ex 
tesserd struere (Plin.): to break or tear 
up the pavement, * viam stratam (dolabris) 
disjicere. 

PAVILION, perhaps porticus (a hall 
with pillars, &c.) ; or papilio (Lamprid.), 
or by tabernaculum, tentorium. 

PAVIER, silicarius (Jute): * qui lapide 
or silice vias sternit. 

PAW, s., pes. 

PAW, v., * pedibus solum, terram, ra- 
dere, * pedibus strepitum ciere (of a horse): 
pedibus, unguibus, radere, petere (of oth- 
er animals). 

PAWN, s. || Pledge, pignus: to bein 
or at pawn, pigneratum, oppigneratum, 
or pignori oppositum esse: to give any 
thing in pawn [vid. to Pawn]: Lo receive 
or accept a pawn, pignus capere, auferre ; 
any thing in pawn, aliquid pignori acci- 
pere: not to redeem what one has left in 
pawn, pignus deserere: an unredeemed 
pawn, pignus desertum: to redeem a pawn, 
pignus liberare a creditore ; reddere pe- 
cuuiam et pignus reciperare (Juriscon- 
sulti, as are several of the preceding expres- 
sions, which, however, are undoubtedly clas- 
sical; vid. PLEDGE). || (At chess), la- 
tro (Ov.) ; latrunculus (Sen.); miles gre- 
garius; pedes, -itis. 

PAWN, v., pignerare (Suet.) ; oppigne- 
rare (Cic.); pignori opponere aliquid 
( Ter.) ; pignori dare, obligare aliquid 
(Pand.) ; obligare aliquid pignoris nomi- 
ne (after Cic., Att., 6, 1,23): to pawn one's 
books for wine, libellos pro vino oppigne- 
rare (Cic., Sest., 51,110): to pawn for so 
much, by ob or an ablative; e. g., agrum 
pignori opponere ob decem minas (7'er.) ; 
annulum octo minis oppignerare (Mart.): 
to pawn any thing to any body, apud ali- 
guem pignori apponere: to pawn any 
thing for a sum of money, accipere sub 
pignore mutuam pecuniam. 

PAWNBROKER, pignerator, pignera- 
ticius creditor (Ulp.). 

PAY, s., merces (general term): preti- 
um (price given or received for work, &c.). 
JN. merces pretiumque : premium, ho- 
nos (a reward): qustus, fructus (profit, 
advantage, gain. {o¢° Auctoramentum 
is not= pay, but earnest-money received by 
a gladiator, soldier, &c.): small, inconsid- 
erable pay, mercedula; merces parva or 
pauca; pretium parvum: large pay, mer- 
ces magna, ampla: for pay, mercéde, pre- 
tio; e. g., docére: to take any one into pay, 
to hire for pay, mercede or pretio condu- 
cere aliquem: to serve for pay, alicui ope- 
ras suas locare: to fiz, settle the pay for 
any one, mercedem alicujus constituere: 
to give any one the pay for his work, dare 
alicui mercedem oper; solvere alicui 
pretium oper: soldier’s pay, stipendium 
militare; from the context, simply stipen- 
dium or ws; e. g., to give triple pay, tri- 
plex stipendium alicui dare: to furnish 
pay to the soldiers, militibus stipendium 
numerare (to give out money for this pur- 
pose): militibus stipendium or wra dare 
(to give it into the hands of the soldiers). 
Vid., also, GAIN, PROFIT. 

PAY, v., TRANS. (1) In respect of mon- 
ey paid for goods, service, &c., solvere ; 
numerare (to count out; SYN. in to Pay 
DOWN; dinumerare only in the comedi- 
ans): to pay ready money, preesentem pe- 
cuniam numerare ; pecuniam represen- 
tare: to pay by three installments, tribus 
pensionibus solvere pecuniam: to pay 
one’s debts, es alienum solvere, dissolve- 
re: to pay a debt, nomen solvere, dissol- 
vere, expedire ; #s alienum solvere, dis- 
solvere ; se liberare wre alieno; also, sol- 
vere, reddere debitum; solidum solvere 
(the whole debt): to pay wages, mercedem 
dare alicui (general term): (alicui salari- 
um prestare, to pay a salary for public 
services, Scevola, Dig., 34, 1, 16, § 1): sti- 
pendium alicui dare or preebére, wes alicui 
dare (to pay soldiers): to pay an army (i. €., 
to have in pay), exercitum alere: to be 
paid, mercedem accipere (general term): 
el yee accipere (of soldiers). Hence, 
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(a) without an accusative of the object = to 
discharge one’s self of debt, solvere, redde- 
re debitum: to pay all, solidum solvere : 
to pay to the utmost farthing, ad assem sol- 
vere ({3—> not ad denarium solvere, which 
=to pay with Roman money; vid. Cic., 
Quint., 4, extr., and ad Att., 2, 6, extr.): to 
pay to the day, ad diem solvere, dissolve- 
re; ad tempus respondére: to pay by 
means of a loan, versuram facere; I will 
not go till Iam paid, nisi explicata solu- 
tione non sum discessurus: to be able to 
pay, esse solvendo: not to be able to pay, 
non esse solvendo or ad solvendum: to 
swear that one is not able to pay, bonam 
copiam ejurare : one who ts not able to pay, 
qui non est solvendo or ad solvendum ; 
non idoneus (e. g., debitor): ability to pay, 
facultas solvendi: (>) figuratively, to pay 
the debt of nature, to die, debitum nature 
reddere ; nature satisfacere: to pay one’s 
vows, vota solvere, for any thing, pro re. 
(2) In respect of the thing purchased, solve- 
re pro re (e. g., pro frumento emto; pro 
vectura) : to pay ready money for a thing, 
emere presenti pecunid (after Plautus, 
Men., 5, 9,87): to pay a high price for any 
thing, magno emere; (loo high a price), 
male emere: to pay the price of one’s life 
for any thing, capite luere. (3) In respect 
of the person whom one pays or is bound to 
pay, satisfacere alicui (e. g., creditoribus) : 
he has duly paid me, recte, quod debuit, 
solvit. || f1G., to pay one for any thing ; 
i.e., to make to suffer, to punish, gratiam 
alicui referre: I am paid for my folly, ego 
pretium ob stultitiam fero (comedy): to 
pay one in his own coin, par pari referre 
(=> not pro pari; vid. Bentl., Ter, Eun., 
3, 1,55) ; parem gratiam referre alicui (2b., 
4,4,51). ||To pay one’s addresses to, 
aliquem petere: alicujus amore tenéri, 
captum esse; aliquem in amore habére 
(to bein love with: cause for effect). || IN- 
TRANS. = to be profitable, tructum fer- 
re; questui, questuosum, fructuosum 
esse (Cic.) ; in reditu esse (Plin.) ; aliquid 
omnem impensam pretio suo liberat (Col., 
3,3; pays tts expenses ; vid., also, TO Cov- 
ER, end): the book pays well, uberrimus 
est libri reditus. 

Pay Down, solvere, exsolvere, persol- 
vere; pendére (literaiiy, to weigh): ex- 
pendere (literally, to pay by weighing out): 
numerare (to count): dinumerare (only in 
the comedians): dissolvere (to pay a debt 
by counting out the money: (> dinume- 
rare only in the comic writers): depende- 
re (to pay down without chatement; vid. 
Herz., Cas., B. G.,1, 44). Vid., also, Pay. 

PAYABLE, solvendus ; dissolvendus. 
The bill is payable, * pecunia ex syngra- 
pha dissolvenda est. 

PAY-DAY, dies pecunie (vid. Liv., 34, 
6). To pray that the pay-day may be post- 
poned, rogare de die; beyond the year, plus 
annua die postulare. Payable at sight, 
twenty-one days, &c. Vid. Buu, above. 

PAYMASTER. || One who pays 
(general term), qui solvit. A good, dilato- 
ry, bad paymaster, bonum, lentum, malum 
nomen: a dilatory paymaster, who makes 
all sorts of excuses, lentus infitiator (vid. 
commentators on Cic., Cat., 2,10,21). ||Of 
the forces, tribunus wrarius (at Rome) : 
dispensator belli or cui negotium pecunie 
dispensande datum est (in war): ques- 
tor (the military paymaster at Rome). T'o 
choose any body he pleased for paymaster, 
quem vellet, eligere ad dispensandam pe- 
cuniam (Nep. In this sense the office im- 
plies virtually the whole management of 
the war). 

PAYMASTERSHIP, munus _ tribuni 
erarii: munus queestorium (77 an army). 

PAYMENT, solutio; numeratio (a reck- 
oning or counting out), Immediate pay- 
ment, representatio: payment of a debt or 
loan, solutio nominis, rerum creditarum. 
Often by the verbs. 

PRA, pisum ; cicer (chick-pea) : of peas, 
pisinus+ of the size of a pea, magnitudine 
pisi (after Plin., 37, 10, 54); ad pisi mag- 
nitudinem (after Veget., 3, 12, 3): as like 
as two peas, tam similis, quam lac lacti est 
(Plaut., Mil. Glor., 2, 2, 85; vid. Lixr). 

PEACE, pax @n all the senses of the 
English word): pacis tempus (a time of 
peace): otium (outward rest or tranquilli- 





PEAC 


ty, whether of individuals or of states): com 
cordia (unity, internal tranquillity ; of in- 
dividuels and of states): tranquillitas, an- 
imi tranquillitas, animus quietus (peace 
of mind). In peace, (in) pace: in war and 
in peace (vid. Wan] : 20 treat of peace, age- 
re de pacis conditionibus; colloqui de 
pacis legibus (per internuncium ; after 
Flor., 2,6); paciticare (to make peace by ne- 
Sotiation ; as Liv., 5, 2, extr., legati vene- 
runt pacificatum) : they negotiated about a 
peace, colloquium fuit inter ipsos de pa- 
cis legibus: to offer peace to any one, alicui 
ultro pacis conditiones ferre : to enter in- 
to peace, pacem inire: to conclude or make 
a peace, pacem facere or pacificare (with 
any one, cum aliquo); pacem conficere, 
componere, constituere, conjungere, co- 
agmentare, conciliare : to keep or preserve 
peace, pacem or pacis fidem servare: to 
disturb the peace, pacem (concordiam) tur- 
bare: to break the peace, pacem frangere 

(12> poetical, rampere) ; fidem pacis non 
servare: to live in peace, in pace esse, Vi- 
vere (not to be at war): concordia vive- 
re (to live in concord or unity) ; with any 
body, concorditer vivere cum aliquo; pa- 
cem servare cum aliquo: to live im peace 
with the neighbors, pacem cum finitimis 
colere (after Liv., 8, 17, extr.): disturber 
of peace, pacis turbator (properly); rei- 
public turbo, turbo ac tempestas pacis 
atque otii (figuratively, one who under- 
mines tranquillity within a state): homo 
turbulentus; turbarum auctor (general 
term, a causer of disturbance): to have no 
peace for = by reason of, any one, ab aii- 
quo sollicitari, vexari, turbari; for any 
thing, male habet me aliquid: to leave a 
person in peace, aliquem non turbare, non 
vexare: leave mein peace! noli me turba- 
re! omitte me! quid mihi tecum ? ¢o let 
any body go in peace, aliquem cum pace 
dimittere: he has no peace of conscience, 
agitatur angore conscientiw: an article of 
peace, pacis lex: conditions of peace, pacis 
conditiones, leges: to propose conditions 
of peace, pacis conditiones ferre: to pre- 
scribe conditions of peace, pacis conditio- 
nes dicere: to offer conditions of peace to 
any one, alicui ultro pacis conditiones fer- 
re: to accept conditions of peace, pacis con- 
ditiones accipere : to refuse conditions of 
peace, pacis conditiones dimittere; pacis 
conditiones uti nolle: peace to thy ashes ! 
tua ossa bene quiescant (Petron.); tua 
ossa molliter cubent (Ov.); bene placide- 
que quiescas (terraque tibi sit super ossa 
levis, 7'tb.). . 

PEACEABLE, arts amans or amator 

PEACEFUL, (fond of peace): pla 
cidus (quiet ; e. g., mores, rarely used of 
persons) : placabilis (easily pacified or ap- 
peased): concors (living in harmony: 
(> both pacificus and pacatus, in this 
sense, are bad Latin): quiétus, tranquil- 
lus (not in a state of agitation or of war; 
tending to peace): pacatus (pacified, tran- 
quillized). A peaceful disposition, pacis 
amor: to be peaceable, pacem colere cum 
aliquo (after Liv., 8, 17, eztr.). : 

PEACEABLY, quiéte;  tranquille 

PEACEFULLY, § ( {= pacifice is 
not Latin). All things went on peaceably, 
* sine turbis, sine tumultu, transacta sunt 
omnia. 

PEACE-MAKER, pacificator (Cic., 
rare): pacis auctor (Liv., 39, 53, 2): pa- 
cis reconciliator (Liv., 35, 45, 3: these es- 
pecially of particular instances in which a 
person has made a peace): pacis arbiter 
(who decides on the terms of a reconcilia- 
tion). To act the part of a peace-maker, 
personam pacificam tuéri (after Cic., Att., 
8, 12, 4): to have recourse to any body as 
a peace-maker, reconciliatore pacis (et dis- 
ceptatore de iis, que in controversia cum 
aliquo sunt) uti aliquo (Liv.): @ peace- 
maker in a state, interpres arbiterque con- 
cordiw civium, arbiter civilis discordiaa 
(Lie, 2, 33,11; Just., 16, 4, 9). 

PEACH, malum Persicum, or simply 
Persicum (Plin.). Peach-tree, Persica, 
Persica arbor (Plin.); * Amygdalus Per- 
sica (Linn.) : peach-blossom, flos Persice. 

PEACOCK, pavo (masculus) ; [>3~ not 
pavus, which is unclassical ; so also pea- 
hen, pavo (femina), not pava: @ peacock’s 
tail, cauda pavonis: the eye of @ peacock’s 


PzCO 
tail, oculus caude pavonis: @ peacock’s 
ta ponock, poo » Foe 


Sar PEAK, m montis caciimen (Plin.); ver- 
culmen (' 


peal, sonitus vehemens, gravis (heavy, 
a Lana of thunder, oom 6 (e. g., in- 
rrendos fragores micabant ignes, 


te? 21, 28). 

PEAL, #., sonare; sonum reddere. 

PEAR, pirum Pear-tree, pirus, -i, f. 

PEARL, margarita (uapyapirns, gener- 
al term): unio (single large pearl): elen- 
chus (@cyxos, large pear-shaped pearls, 
worn three tog , as pendants to ear- 
rings, Bottiger’s Sabina) : ee he or 
pe pe Ecce ey inov, from 
being tn the fa batledrem ; quibus 
una tantum est “on ee et ab ea rotundi- 
tas, aversis planities, ob id tympania vo- 
eantur, Plin.). To deal in pearis, negoti- 
um margaritarum exercére (after Aur. 
Vict., De Vir. Ilustr., 72): a dealer in 
pearls, margaritarius (feminine, -a): the 
pearl fishery, * margaritarum conquisitio: 
to be engaged in the pearl-fishery, marga- 
ritas conquirere (but margaritas uri- 
nari is absurd; it arose probably from a 
misunderstanding of Plin., 9, 35, 55, extr., 
margaritas 


margaritis in linea uti (Ulp.): 
pearl ornaments, ornamenta, in quibus 
margarit2 insunt (Paul, Dig, A, 2, P, 
§ 7): mother-of-pear!, unionum concha (or 
conch) : trlaid, &c., with mother-of-pearl, 
unionum conchis distinctus (Suet. Ner., 
31): Fate ce Pear ee E, 
PESRLY. : pearly 
Lager gemmans 
aparece rata erwin (Plin. Ep., 
5,6, 11; pda dew) : herb# gemman- 
tes rore recenti (Luer., 2,319; with pearly 


)- 
PEASANT: agricola, agri cultor (in re- 
spect of occupation ; 
ical): rusticus (in respect of 


PEDI 
da pecunia quero abs te, &c., Cic.); so 
ico avertere micrves. To be al oF 


of peculati 
P 3 


mere: pecuniam avertere (general term): 





facere (rpb the public treasury). | 
PECULATOR, depeculator #rarii: | 
peculator (of the hake qui pecuniam | 


avertit. supprimit, & 


PECULIAR, peda AS (in Cicero only | 


with the genitice: opposed to communis) : 
meus (tuus, suus, &c.; i. e., my, thy, his, 
&c., own). JN. proprius et meus; pre- 
ta et proprius (special and peculiar) : 
peculiaris (that any one alone possesses as 
@ property). JN. peculiaris et proprius: 
privatas (that belongs to any one as pri- 
tate property ; opposed to publicus) : sin- 
gularis (characteristic of a person or thing): 
@ custom common to all or quite peculiar to 





you, consuetudo communis vel ma solius | 
et propria: the peculiar property of liberty | 
libertatis propri- | 


is to live as one 
um est vivere ut velis: a thing has its pe- 


culiar nature, rei est natura propria et | 
sua: this is peculiar to myself, hic meus | 


est mos; sum natura ita generatus : it is 
to Ls. 
rata hominis vis, &c. (vid. Cic., Fin. 5,15, 


43): by peculiar right, jure quodam suo. 





PECULIARITY, proprietas (peculiar | 
acteristic | 


nature): natura (natural or char 
quality One great peculiarity of his style 
is, quod orationi ejus eximium inest (Piin. 


Ep.,2,11,17). Often to be rendered by the | 
PECULIARLY, proprie (Cic.) ; peculi- | 
7.) 


ariter (Quint., Plin 

PECUNIARY, by pecunie or nummo- 
rum. Sometimes pecuniarius (e. g., inopia 
rei pecuniz, pecuniary distress, Cic.: pr-v- 
mia rei pecuniariv, a pecwniary reward, 
Cic.; pecuniariam litem agere, Quint.). 

PED: AGOGIC, * ad artem liberos edu- 
candi instituendique spectans, pertinens. 

PEDAGOGUE, pedagogus: mazgister. 


PEDAL, * pedale (organi or instrumen- | 


ti musici. 


PEDANT, homo ineptns (according to | 


the definition given by Cicero, De Or, 23 
4, 17, comes to this notion: com- 


nearly up 
pare Ruknk., Sen. Bp. 76, 13, p. 4): homo 


A 





or of manners ; a boor): agrestis (one who 
lives in the country ; also, op ogy lege 
ners, a rough, unmannerly boor. The 
rusticus violates the con’ of 








natural propriety ; opposed to urbanus) : 
xyusticanus (grown up or educated in the 
country): paganus, vicanus (6 villager ; 
opposed to oppidanus). ‘ 3 
rae ee plural of Peasant. 
AS plural. pease, pisinus, 
PEAT, * humus tarfa Ghay 
PEBBLE, calculus; lapillus. “ 


PEBBLY, calculosus. 
rid gocenana * culpa, delictis, obnoxi- 
* pravis cupiditatibus obnoxius. Rath- 
Be by ion with the verb pecca- 
re, &c. 


PECCADILLO, levior noxa; leve de- 
lictum; vitium minus. 
PECCANT, vitiosus ; nocens; peccans, 


haps, sometimes, to denote the fourth of a 
bushel, we may say quadrans, or 
medimni (the medimnus was a measure 
bist among the Greeks containing siz 
) 
PECK, v., rostro appetere; pinsere 
(Pers.). 
PECKER. (4 bird), picus. 
Saag pectoralis ; or by genitive 


of pectu 
PECUL ATE, peculatum facere, d 
ulari (Cic.); peculari (Hor.); ; avertere pe- 
cuniam (of ‘embezzling public money). Va 
“To be guilty of PECULATION.” 
PECULATION, peculatus (is) publi- 
cus (robbery of the public purse): argenti 
circumductio (general term for fraud in 
money matters, Piaut.. Capt..5, 4, 34): sup- 
pressio judicialis (embezzlement af money 
paid into court, or for carrying ona cause, 
Cie. pro Cluent..25). Also, by circumlocu- 
tion with pecuniam avertere (de averten- 





of his peng ear Lae homo tetricus (stiff, 
unbending; checking 
mirth). hey doctor Sw Pe- 
trontus (—“a private tuior attending at 
the pupil's own ho’ 


use”). | 
PEDANTIC, ineptus: putidus: tetri- | 
cus: in literarum ostentatione ineptus et | 


frivolus (Geil., 15, 30, 2). 


(Syn. in PED- 


ANT.) I fear it would be pedantic to, &c., ; 


vereor, ne putidum sit. &c. 
PEDANTRY, ineptie (general term): 


putida jactatio : morositas nimia, or affec- | the 


tatio et morositas nimia (i e., in style, the 
choice of words, Suet., Tib., 70). But these 


words do not express the notion with any | 
tolerable 


accuracy. Ruknken uses 


tismus with a qualifying expression ; e. &., | 


pedantismi vitium (utamur enim Gallico 
verbo, quum in Latina lingua non satis ap- 


d, est natura sic gene- | 


(wearisome, tedious from the length | 
every onthreak of | 


PEN 
a seatmneaige fastigium adicreG 
ae surface wi 
tym omega or space nm 


detrahere; desquamare. To peel a tree, 
| corticem arbori in orbem detrahere; de- 
corticare arborem; delibrare arborem (¢s 
take of the inner bark). || INTRANS., cu- 
tem, crustam, deponere or exuere; de 
gpa (Plin.); cortex ab arbore rece- 

it (peels off). 
PEEP. s. [A book, specs: eee es. 

tus. To take a peep at, oculis percurrere 
| aliquid (Rastily) : aspectum convertere al- 
| iquo; oculos conjicere in aliquid ; intué- 
| Yi; contuéri; aspicere aliquid: a peep 
show, * cista ubi rerum imagines introspi- 
cientibus representantur (Déer.). iFirst 
appearance; at peep of day, (cum) pri- 
ma luce ; sub ‘lucis ortum ; diluculo (pri- 
mo). 

PEEP, v. (To cry as chickens), 
pipire (Col); pipare (Varr. ap. nahi 
|| PEEP at or INTO, oculis percurrere al- 
iquid ; oculos conjicere in aliquid ; intu- 
éri; aspicere aliquid ; introspicere (nto). 
il PEEP. or PEEP FORTH, ostendere se; 


| Britain or France). 

PEER, v., latius se ostendere ; se offer- 
re; offerri. 

PEERAGE, *dignitas, locus, optima 
tum, procerum, magnatum 

PEERLESS, incomparabilis ; eximius; 
singularis ; unicus. 

PEEVISH, morosus ; difficilis: old age 
makes me amariorem me senectus 
facit (Cie, Att, 14, 21, 3): to become pes- 
vish, incidere in morositatem (Cic.). 

PEEVISHLY, morose. 

PEEVISHNESS, morositas (Cic.); mo- 
rositas naturae (Ruknk.). 

PEG, paxillus (Cic.) ; culteltus (Vitr.) ; 
epigrus (a peg for fastening, instead of a 
nail ; perhaps only in plural, Sen.). To 
come down a pez, *lenius, mollius agere ; 
* aliquid remittere. 

PELICAN, pelecanus or pelicanus (Hi- 
| eron.); pelecanus onocrotalus (Linn). 

PELISSE, vestis pellicea, or simply pel- 
lis (an outer garment lined with skin or 


plenium ruta muraria (Linn. ; perhaps of 


wall). 

PELE-MELL, promiscue (without dis- 
tinction) : confuse, (without dis 
tinction or order). 
promiscuus ; confusus ; permixtus. 

Latin also expresses this idea by compounds 
with per, &c.; e. g., permiscére ; commis- 
cére; ;: miscére omnia ac turbare ; confun- 


tam huic rei nomen inveniamus). Areds dere 


suggests vanitas, quam hodie novo vocab- | 
ulo pedantismum vocant (the Sault meant | 


being partly expressed by the vanitas Gre- 
cula of Latin writers ? 

PEDDLE. | To Be trifte ineptire ; nu- 
gari; ineptias facere. 
dler,* merces ostiatim venditare. 
Peles cad qui ostiatim merces ven- 

tat ; institor (especially of fancy articles ; 
institor delicatarum ia Sen., Ben., 
4, 38,3): circitor (especially a seller of old 
clothes). To be a peddler, * merce ostia- 
tim venditare. 

PEDESTAL, stylobates (Greek, Vitr.). 

PEDESTRIAN, pedester. 4A pedextrian, 

-itis. 

PEDICLE, pediculus (Col., Plin.). 

Pag pedicularis ; pediculo- 

“PEDIGREE, s., stemma gentile, or sim- 
ply stemma (post-Augustan). 


riter iem suam ab avo atque atavo 

Pproferre (Ter.): to draw up the pedigree 

ones a family, familie originem subtexere 
ep.). 


To act asa ped. | 


To recite | 
one’s whole pedizree from memory, Memo- | 


i ¢ 

PELLUCIDITY, pelluciditas (Plin.). 

PELT, s., pellis; corium ; pelles ferinza 
(of wild beasts, Just.). Covered with pelt, 
pellitus. 

PELT, t., re aliqua petere; e.g.,to 
with mud, luto petere (foedare, ian 
aliquem. There is a pelting shower, mas- 
na vis aque dejicitur (Lir.) ; imber effun- 
Paco (Curt.): a pelting . imber ef- 


Pia s., penna scriptoria, or, from con- 
text, penna only (used first in the eighth 
century, Isid. Orig., 6,14): calamus scrip- 
torius, or, from contezt, calamus only (of a 
| reed) : stilus (of metal). To split a pen, 
| *pennam or calamum findere: to make a 
| pen, calamum or pennam temperare (aft- 
er Cic. ad Qu. Fr., 2,14): to nib a pen, 
calamum or pennam exacuere (after Plin., 
17, 14, 24, § 106): to dip one’s pen in (the 
ink, &c.), calamam or pennam inting+ere 
(after Quéat., 10, 3, 31): to take up oualy 
a en eee stlum 


PENI 


prehendere ; ad scribendum se conferre 
(to set about writing): to be able to write 
with any pen, quicunque calamus in ma- 
nus meas venerit, eo uti tamquam bono 
(Cic. ad Qu. Fr., 2, 15, no. b,§1): to guide 
the pen (the hand) for any body, scriben- 
tis manum manu superimpositd regere 
(Quint., 1, 1, 27): the pen does not mark, 
crassum atramentum pendet calamo (aft- 
er Pers., 3,11): not to touch a pen, nullam 
literam scribere : nothing but what is ex- 
cellent could come from the pen of such @ 
man, *nil nisi egregium ab ejus viri scrip- 
tione prodire poterat. 

PEN, v. Vid. WRITE. 

PEN UP. || Fra., constipare. 
pecus textis cratibus claudere (f). 


|| Prop., 


PENAL, || Relating to punish- 
ment, by circumlocution. A penal law, 
*lex pcenam sanciens. || Having a 


punishment attached, pond or 
(stronger) supplicio dignus (of persons or 
things): animadvertendus (of things; e. 
g., facinus). 

PENALTY, poena (general term) : mul- 
ta (especially a fine). To condemn to a pen- 
alty, poeenam statuere in aliquem (Suet.) ; 
poenam constituere alicui (Ces.) ; pexnam 
irrogare alicui (Quint. ; [537° poenam ir- 
rogare not before the time of the emperors ; 
multam irrogare alicui (Cic.) was the act 
of the accuser, or tribune of the people, pro- 
posing that the penalty should be so much). 
To condemn to a penalty of so much, mul- 
tam (with genitive of the amount) impo- 
nere or alicui dicere (both Liv.). I am 
willing to suffer the penalty of the law, non 
recuso, quo minus legis peenam subeam 
(Nep., Epam., 8, 2): to subject one’s self to 
a penalty, poenam or multam committere. 
Vid., also, PUNISHMENT. 

PENANCE. || Penitence, repent- 
ance, vid. To do penance for any thing, 
aliquid luere, expiare ; poenas alicujus rei 
dare, pendere, de-, ex- pendere, exsolvere. 
|| (Ecclesiastical) penalty or satis- 
faction, piaculum, To impose penance, 
piaculum ab aliquo exigere. 

PENCIL, s. || A small brush, peni- 
culus (Plin.); penicillus(Cic.). || A lead- 
pencil, * stilus cerussatus ; * graphium ce- 
russatum. 

PENCIL, v. 
|| Fre., pingere. 

PENDANT. As an ornament, * orna- 
mentum pendulum: inaures (ear-rings). 

PENDING. ([Vid. DuriNG.] A suit 
pending, lis nondum judicata. 

PENDULOUS, pensilis ; pendulus. 

PENDULUM, perhaps *perpendiculum. 

PENETRATE, penetrare, intrare (to 
enter ; properly and figuratively): inva- 
dere (to rush in ; properly and figurative- 
ly: all three with a simple accusative, or 
with in and an accusative): influere, in- 
fundi (to flow in; of a great number): se 
insinuare (to penetrate imperceptibly): de- 
scendere (to descend, go down ; e. g., fer- 
rum haud alte in corpus descendit ; fer- 
rum in ilia descendit [ poetical] : then, figu- 
ratively, of impressions on the mind, &c.; 
e. g., hoc verbum in pectus ejus alte de- 
scendit). 

PENETRATING, penetrans: acer: acu- 
tus (sharp): gravis (that falls heavily; fig- 
uratively, weighty). A penetrating voice, 
vox peracuta: @ penctrating mind, acu- 
men ingenii; perspicacitas. 

PENETRATION, acumen or acies in- 
genii; acutum, acre, ingenium (Cic.) ; in- 
genii sagacitas (Ern.); ingenii felicitas 
(Ruhnk.); animus acrior (Cic.); or sim- 
ply ingenium; acumen; sagacitas; sol- 
lertia; subtilitas; calliditas: to be a man 
of great penetration, ingenio esse acerri- 
mo, acutissimo; ingenil acumine florére. 

PENINSULA, peninsula (Liv., Plin.); 
also by circumlocution ; e. g., the Pelopon- 
nesus is @ peninsula, Peloponnesus fere 
tota in mari est (Cic., De Rep., 2, 4). 

PENITENCE, peenitentia (peccato- 
rum); *dolor ex peccatorum recordatio- 
ne conceptus or susceptus: vis pceniten- 
di (e. g., so deep or sincere was his peni- 
tence, tanta vis erat poenitendi!). 

PENITENT, poenitens (Cic.); *poeni- 
tentid tactus, commotus; * peenitentiam 
agens alicujus rei. To feel penitent, poeni- 
tet me ; og ad posnitendum; subit me 


Prop., penicillo pingere. 





PENU 


peenitentia ; about or for any thing, po- 
nitet me alicujus rei or (less commonly) 
ago poenitentiam alicujus rei: so penitent 
was he! tanta vis erat poenitendi ! 

PENITENTIAL, * peenitentiam testans, 
declarans. Penitential tears, *lacrima 
quas posnitentia peccatorum elicit: a pen- 
itential psalm, * psalmus, carmen, ad poe- 
nitentiam peccatorum vocans: penitential 
feelings, *animus ad mentem vitamque 
emendandam paratus. 

PENITENTIARY, adj., by peenitentie, 
or ad poenitentiam (pertinens). 

PENITENTLY, *animo peenitente or 
penitentia commoto, tacto. 

PENKNIFE, scalprum librarium (Suet., 
Vier, 2): scalprum (Tac., Ann., 5, 8; 5, 
2): *culter plicatilis (a clasp-knife). 

PENMAN, qui scribit (general term) ; 
scriptor (author). An elegant or accom- 
plished penman, qui eleganti or nitida ma- 
nu literas facit (after Plaut., Pseud., 1,1, 28). 

PENMANSHIP, *ars scriptoria: * calli- 
graphia ; *ars commode scribendi. 

PENNANT, * vexillum nauticum. 

PENNILESS, perpauper: egentissi- 
mus: omnibus rebus egens: omnium ege- 
nus: cui minus nihilo est. T'o be penni- 
less, alicui minus nihilo est. Vid., also, 
Poor. 

PENNY, *nummus, teruncius. ([=> 
These words do not, however, express exact- 
ly the value of our penny, so that it may be 
necessary sometimes to retain the term.) 
Not a penny, ne nummum quidem (e. g., 
will I give). To agree to a penny, ad 
nummum convenire (Cic.): to pay to a 
penny, ad assem reddere aliquid (Plin. 
Ep.): not to be able to get a single penny, 
ne nummum quidem auferre posse (Cic.). 

PENNYROYAL, * pulegium; *mentha 
pulegium (Linn.) 


PENNYWEIGHT, *quadrans drach- 


me. 

PENNYWORT, * Lysimachia nummu- 
laria (Linn.). 

PENSILE, pensilis ; pendulus. 

PENSION, s., stipendium ; beneficium 
annuum; annua ad honorem prebita, 
-orum, 7. (after Suet., Tib., 50, and Vitr., 
10, 16,3). Zogranta pension to any body, 
annuaad honorem prebére (general term); 
de publico quotannis certam mercédem 
alicui tribuere ad honorem (Vitr., 10, 16, 
3; of a public life); *annuo stipendio al- 
iquem juvare, sustentare (for support). 

PENSION, v. Vid. “to grant a PEN- 
SION TO:” to pension off, * pacto annuo sti- 
pendio aliquem dimittere, in vacationem 
muneris dare: to pension an officer, pree- 
fectum militum commodis emerite mili- 
tiee dimittere (after Suet., Cal., 44); ali- 
quem cum annuis prebendis dimittere 
(a civil officer). 

PENSIONER, miles missicius (a soldier 
pensioned off; vid. Suet., Ner., 48): * qui 
victu apud aliquem utitur pacta mercéde ; 
*cui gratuitum victum, or quotidianum 
victum gratis, preebetur ; sometimes * al- 
umnus. 

PENSIVE, cogitabundus (very late, Ap- 
pul.) ; in cogitationibus defixus (in a pen- 
sive attitude) or animum in cogitationibus 
defixum habens (after Cic.). 

PENT UP, clausus; inclusus. 

PENTACHORD, pentachordus (Mare. 


Cap.). 
PENTAGON, pentagon (Math.), 
PENTAGONAL, pentagonus or penta- 
gonius ( Auct. de Limit.); pentagonium 
(cinguefoil, Appul.); quinquangularis 
ath.). 


PENTAMETER, pentameter (Quint.). 

PENTATEUCH, Pentateuchus or Pen- 
tateuchum (Tertull.). 

PENTECOST, Pentecoste, -es, f. (Ter- 
tull.). The feast of Pentecost, * dies Pen- 
tecostales or * dies festi Pentecostes. [> 
Not festum Pentecostale. 

PENT-HOUSE, *tuguriolum parieti af- 


fixum. 

PENULT, selene The 

PENULTIMATE, § penultimate, pe- 
nultima (sc. syllaba). 

PENURIOUS, parcus; tenax ; parcus 
et tenax; restrictus; restrictus et tenax ; 
malignus (penurious toward others). Very 
penurious, preparcus: to be penurious, 
parce vivere (live closely): parcere (with 
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dative) ; Parcum, tenacem esse (21th gen- 
itive) ; parce ac tenuiter vivere. 

PENURIOUSLY, parce; maligne ; te- 
nuiter. JN. parce ac tenuiter (e. g., vi- 
vere, to live). 

PENURY, penuria; egestas; summa 
paupertas. 

PEONY, peonia (Plin.). 

PEOPLE, s. || Persons (general 
term), homines, plural ; frequently, how- 
ever, in Latin, homines is omitted: (a) with 
adjectives ; e. g., many people, multi; all 
people, omnes; good people, boni: (b) 
wher yee by qui; e. g., there are peo- 
ple who say, sunt, qui dicant: there are 
people who believe, sunt, qui existiment: 
(c) in the phrase people (= persons gener- 
ally, most men) say, dicunt; narrant, 
|| Persons belonging to any one, al- 
icujus familia (the slaves, &c., collectively ; 
vid. Ces., B. G., 1, 4): alicujus famuli, 
ministri (servants): alicujus comites, qui 
aliquem comitantur (attendants): alicujus 
milites (soldiers): my, thy, &c., people, mei, 
tui (vid. Plin. Ep., 5, 6, 46; of the serv- 
ants): to belong to the people of any one, 
esse ab aliquo. || Persons derived 
from a common origin, gens (as de- 
scended from one Ancestor): natio (as be- 
longing to the same country, and possess- 
ing the same national characteristics ; so 
that one gens may include many nationes) : 
genus (a race distinguished by certain pe- 
culiar excellences or good qualities): pop- 
ulus (a society of free citizens, or of men 
united under one common government ; the 
Latins also used nomen in this sense to 
designate some particular people defined by 
the context; e. g., Hannibal, inimicissimus 
nomini Romano, to the Roman people) : 
foreign people, nationes, or gentes, €xte- 
re; populi externi. || The inhabit- 
ants of a town, &c., populus (the peo- 
ple of all classes; distinguished somet.mes 
from the principes or senatus, sometimes 
from the plebs): plebs (the lower orders ; 
distinguished sometimes from the patricii, 
nobiles; sometimes from the populus) : vul- 
gus (the common people ; i. e., not so much 
those of the lower ranks as those who are 
personally and individually inferior to 
others, being culpably ignorant, low-mind- 
ed, or immoral): cives, civitas (the body of 
citizens): in the name of the people, pub- 
lice : owt of the pockets of the people, pub 
lice; publico sumtu; de publico (so that 
the people bear the expense) : impendio pub- 
lico (so that the people suffer loss): a man 
of the people, homo plebeius (in speaking 
of his descent): homo de plebe (in speak- 
ing of his actual position). 

PEOPLE, v., frequentare (incolis): to 
people a place with colonists, coloniam or 
colonos deducere, mittere aliquo (the for 
mer when a person himself leads the colo- 
nists to a place): peopled, frequens, cele- 
ber (populous, opposed to desertus). 

PEPPER, s., piper, -éris, n.: white pep- 
per, piper album (Hor., Sat.) ; candidum 
(Plin.): black pepper, piper nigrum: pep- 
per-corn, granum piperis (Plin.); bacca 
piperis (Vitr.). 

PEPPER, v., pipere condire aliquid: 
peppered, piperatus (Plin.). 

PEPPER-BOX, * pyxis piperis. 

PEPPER-MILL, *mola piperi molendo. 

PEPPERMINT, *mentha piperata (Lin- 
n@us). 

PEPPER-TREE, arbor piperis (Plen.). 

PEPPERWORT, piperitis (Plin.); 
* Lepidium latifolium (Zinn.). 

PERADVENTURE. Vid. Perwaps. 

PERAMBULATE, perambulare (most- 
ly poetical ; but perambulare multas ter- 
ras, Varr.); peragrare; lustrare; perlus- 
trare (Liv., Vell.) ; obire ; percurrere. 

PERAMBULATION, peragratio: lus- 
tratio (both Cic.); or by the verbs. 

PERCEIVABLE, 2 quod sub aspectum 

PERCEPTIBLE, } or oculos cadit; 
quod in conspectum cadit; quod oculis 
cerni, percipi potest ; aspectabilis. 

-PERKCEIVABLY, palam; aperte ac pa- 
lam ; evidenter; manifesto. Vid. PLAINLY. 

PERCEIVE. || Zo see, vid. || 7'oe 
observe, mark, vidére; vidére animo; 
cernere ; cernere mente; perspicere ; sen- 
tire. JN. sentire ac vidére; intelligere; 
animadvertere: one may easily perceive 
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facile intelligi, or conjici, potest: as far.as 
I quemtumn sqabiom vileopeties 


Is EPTIBLY. Vid. PeRcervaBLy. 

PERCEPTION, ee ; or by 
Circumlocution with 

a pr ami percipi- 


mus, &c. 

PERCH, s. A pole, pertica; decem- 
rod): a little 
perch, pertica pusilla. 14 certain 
measure, pertica (Frontin. ; because the 
rs was rhe with aoe 

A certain fish, perca 

Some genes ) insidére, 

{of several); (in arbore) sedére-. 

I PERCHANCE, fortasse ; forsitan (the 

latter always with the subjunctive. 

Fortassis is rare; forsan ts poetical). 
also, that forte is mot to be used 
for fortasse in all cases ; but the rule is 
that the Latin has always forte, and not 
fortasse. after si, nisi, ne (not so after num): 
haud scio an, nescio an (nullus, ae 
a ), as a modest or difident form 

Cimmiaeion. Yi Vid, also, PERHAPS. 

PERCUSSION, percussio ; pulsus. 

PERDITION, exitium; interitus. Vid. 


also, JUIN. ‘ 
PEREGRINATION, peregrinatio (Cic.). 
PEREMPTORILY. Vid. AssoLureE- 


ii (Zn law), Longe a 
i A citation, per: 
——, (se. elictum, Hermog.. Dig. Dig. 
Tas, constitutus (after Cas., B. G.,5, =o. 

i Positive, absolute, 
PERENNIAL. || Lasting a year, 


virtue, 
perfecta seam fies virtus: @ perfect 
orator, orator plenus atque perfectus ; per- 
fectus homo in dicendo et perpolitus : 
more perfect, perfectior (e. g., perpolitius 


de ( dum, &c. 
est mentize e. £4 jum, 9 
Sage a wong 
tus: @ perfect orator, orator perfectus; 
tfectus in dicendo: a perfect Sto- 
ic, perfectus Stoicus (that can not be found 
fault with): germanissimus Stoicus (de- 


perf 
any thing, so that nothing is 
outing ink? e. g., @ benefaction, benefi- 
cium): cumulare aliquid (to put the fnish- 
ing stroke to @ thing, to crown it; e.g, 
joy. gaudium). 
PERFECT, v., perficere ; conficere; ab- 
solvere. JN. absolvere et perficere. Vid. 
to CoMPLETE. 
PERFECTION, integritas (complete- 
ness): absolutio: . SN. 
tio perfectioque (highest degree of finish) : 
perfection of virtue, virtus cumu- 


vere, or perficere, or absolvere et acing 

PERFECTLY, perfecte ; absolute (with- 
out defect or fault): plane, prorsus, omni- 
no (entirely): plene, in (fully). 

PERFIDIOUS, pertidus (as to single ac- 
tions): perfidiosus (as to the whole charac- 
ter): perfidia preeditus (Cic., Flace., 3); 
infidus ; infidélia, 
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PERFID1OUSLY, agp yer. 
fide not before the Silver Age) ; infidéliter ; 
sine fide. To act perfdiousty, perfide or 
fraudulenter agere 

PERFIDY, perfidia (faithlessttess) : in- 
fidelitas (the conduct or properties of a 
Saithless person): perjura fides (i Hor-). 

PERFORATE, terebrare (with a gimlet 
or other borer): perterebrare (thorough- 


ly): perforare (to make a hole through). 
PERFORM. |{ To achieve, accom 


plish, conficere (to bring to an end, so 
that the labor is over ; to finish, without ref- 
erence to the production of a perfect work, 
itinera, mandata conficiuntur, non pertici- 
untur nec absolvuntur, Diod.): efficere, 
ad effectum adducere (to bring to actual 
existence) : perticere (to carry through to 
rrepparpy to make any thing perfect ; op- 

to inchoare, to begin): absolvere 
(to finish off, 80 that no more remains to be 
done; to make complete; opposed to incho- 
are, instituere). Sis absolvere ac (et) 
perficere: peragere (to carry a business 
through): exsequi, persequi (to follow up 

ts done ; especially of things done by 


padecssnnanipd peti ag 
religious meaning’ that kad probably a 


ne To perform one’s promises Dan 
Promises]. | To do, act, facere, agere. 
(Syn. in Acr.} || To act a part on the 
stage, or in bs agere aliquem or alicu- 
jus partes; alicujus personam tuéri (rot 
alicujus personam agere): simulare ali- 

quem, or with accusative and infinitive (to 


perform, histrion’ 
(Suet.): the ar will not posh to- 
night, * 


in scenam non 
ac te gsc 

PERFORMANCE. |] 4 performing, 
exsecutio; or by the verbs. || Act, deed, 
factum. i Work, opus. || A play act- 
ed, fabula acta. 

PERFORMER. [| A doer, &c., qui fa- 
cit, agit, perficit, &c. || A player, artifex 
scenicus (general term): actor (scenicus) ; 
histrio; ludio, ludius. Syn. in Actor. 

PERFUME. s., odor (general term) : un- 
guentum (unguent): tus (frankincense) : 

perfumes, odores: perfumes (as article of 
commerce), merces odorum. 

PERFUME, v., Saari’ unguentis, im- 
parry aliquid ; odoribus perfundere ali- 
qu unguento ricare (by unguents 
tubbed on or in) P iota odoribus seat 
aliquid (Col., red burning perfumes) : 
cum variis odoribus inficere (Senx., hg 
Beat., 1, 11): to perfume one’s self, se un- 
guere (Ter.); se odoribus imbuere; ca- 
ty et os suum unguento perfricare: to 

perfumed, unguenta olére (Ter.); un- 
guentis delibitum, oblitum, esse (Cic.); 
unguentis affiuere. 

PERFUMER, myrdépéla, -© ( Plaut.); 
unguentarius (Cic., Hor.): a perfumer’s 

myropolium (Piaut.). 

PERFUMERY, unguenta (plural); odo- 


res ( plural). 
PERFUNCTORILY, indiligenter ; neg- 
ligenter; sine cura; incuriose. 
PERFUNCTORY, parum accuratus (of 
things): a ree (of persons). 
PERHAPS, fortasse: forsitan (the lat- 
ter with the subjunctive, except when it is 


Madhnat di sat to oak aeliee on 


y 
quum fooniiaai hee tibi nota sint, Sor for- 
tasse. Neither of these two must be used in 
questions, or after si, nisi, ne): forte (only 
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si, sin, nisi, ni, ne. Kriger adds to 
num: Gérenz num and ecquid: 
ee pochopremy agit Hl assert 
these, 3 in questions “ 
perchance” should be left untranslated) : 
Legg bextgesle tpi hay smear 
‘Ortasse an (Varr. and Geil. is 
poetical ; fortassis once stood in several 
places in Cicero where fortasse is now read, 
Krebs): haud scio an, nescio an (aftr 
which nullus, piers 


mu 
ESF 
i 
ae 


perhaps, any” ( ter querére, percunc- 
tari, &c.) is to be translated by ecquis (or 
ecqui), ecque (or ecqua), ecquid (not i” 
ecqua spes 
fac sciam, ecquid venturi sitis. Perhaps 
somebody, forsitan quispiam; aliquis forte. 
Unless perhaps, nisi forte: ‘if perhaps, si 
forte: lest perhaps, ne forte. 
PERIGEE (in astronomy), * perigeum 
(technical term). 
PERIHELION (in astronomy), * peri- 
helium (technical term). 
PERIL, periculum; discrimen. JN. pe- 
Ticulum ac discrimen. Vid. Dancer. 
PERILOUS, periculosus; periculi ple- 
nus; anceps; dubius. Vid. DaNcERous. 
PERIOD. || Space of time, spatium 
temporis; tempus, (plural) tempora; etas 
(age): tempestas (a space of time with its 
characteristic distinctions, a period marked 
by its history): [55> era in this sense is 
very low Latin; periodus is without au- 
thority no period of my life, nullum #ta- 
tis mee tempus. i End, vid. ii Sen- 
tence, orbis orationis or verborum; cir- 
cuitusorationis ; verborum circuitus, ¢ com- 
plexio, ambitas, comprehensio. JN. com- 
et ambitus verborum; verbo- 
rum continuatio, constructio; conversio 
orationis (Cic.), or simply ambitus, circu- 
itus, comprehensio, circumscriptio, con- 
tinuatio Grid. Cic., Brut., 44, 162; id. Or., 
61,204; E= 
strictly 


adding once quem Gr2- 
prea &e., in Greek characters, once 
si sic periodum appellari placet; aad 
so Quint, Inst., 9, 4, 14; pad greyed vase 
commonly in this sense by modern 
writers; and sometimes, for perspicuity, it 
may be necessary to adupt it): well-con- 
structed periods, arguti, certique et cir- 
cumseripti verborum ambitus (Cic., Or. 
12 a @ complete period, comprehensio 
(ib. =: @ short brevis compre- 
cent et ambitus verbcrum (Cic., Brut, 
44, 162): too long a period, nimis longa 
sententiarum continuatio (Cic., De Or. 2 
13,49): avoid long periods, fugere oportet 
longam verborum continuationem (Axct. 
ad Her., 4, 12,18): a neat and well-round- 
ed period, apta et quasi rotunda verborums 
constructio (Cic., Brut. 78, 272); forma 
concinnitasque verborum facit orbem su- 
um (Cie., Or., 44, 149; the period is well 


rounded). 

PERIODICAL, adj. || Recurring at 
intervals, certo tempore recurrens: 

diseases, morbi accidentes et 

remittentes; morbi certo tempore recur- 
rentes: periodical winds, etesie (plural, 
of the winds that blew in the Mediterrane- 
an, &c., in the dog-days); venti, qui certo 
tempore in aliquo loco flare consueverunt 
or qui certo tempore ex aliqua ceeli parte 
spirant (cf. Ces. B. G., 5,7; ed 2.2. 
extr.). Periodical writings or wor: 
haps ephemerides. |i Ceucirarceda 
periods, compositus; circumscriptus ; 
numerose et apte cadens: @ 
style, oratio structa, apta, vincta (opposed 
to oratio soluta or dissipata) ; verborum 
apta et quasi rotunda constructio; cir- 


g 
PERIODICALLY. | At stated in. 
tervals, certis temporibus or certo tem- 
pore ; or by circumlocution ; e. g., morbus 
nune accedit, nunc recedit. fin regu. 
lar periods (of style), ceopmencrgt et 


' 
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numerose (e. g., dicere) ; oratio bene ca- 
dit et volvitur (Cic., Or., 69, 229, is con- 
structed periodically). 
PERIPATETIC, peripateticus. 
PERIPHERY. Vid. CrircUMFERENCE. 
PERIPHRASE. Vid. CrrcumMLocu- 


TION. 

PERISH, perire (to lose life premature- 
ly): interire (to cease to exist; stronger 
than perire, and used of living beings, or 
of things without life): occidere (to disap- 
pear ; properly, of living beings when they 
die, and figuratively, of beings without life; 
e. g., spes occidit): cadere, concidere (to 
sink to decay or ruin, of things; e. g., a 
state, a house, a family): tolli (of beings, 
to disappear): to perish in the waves, aqua 
mergi: to perish by shipwreck, naufragio 

erire or interire. 

PERISHABLE, 2 fragilis ; 

PERISHING, i fluxus, 

PERISTYLE, peristylum (Citc.) ; peri- 
stylium (Viir.). 

PERITONAZUM, peritoneum (in later 
writers) ; expressed in Veget., 2, 15, 3, by a 
circumlocution, membrana, ques intestina 
omnia continet. 

PERIWIG, Vid. PERUKE. 

PERIWINKLE. || A shell-fish, pec- 
tunculus (Plin.). || d plant, *vinca 
(major, minor, Linn.). 

PERJURE (one’s self), perjurium face- 
re; perjurare ; pejerare. 

PURER Seo 

PERJURY, perjurium. 

PERMANENCE, perpetuitas ; or, rath- 
er, by the verbs, permanére, &c. 

PERMANENT, perdurans ; perma- 
nens; perpetuus; continens; continuus: 
to be permanent, manére ; permanére ; 

erdurare. 

PERMANENTLY, perpetuo; usque. 

PERMEABLE. Vid. PassaBLe. 

PERMEATE. Vid. Pass THROUGH. 

PERMISSION, concessio (a granting, 
conceding, Cic., Fragm., Or.in Tog. Cand., 
ii, 1, 522, ed. Orelli): permissio (@ per- 
mitting, allowing: JP concessus et per- 
missus only in the ablative) : potestas, copia 
(power, right, authority given: venia 
never of itself means “permission,” but 
connivance, forbearance indul- 
gence): arbitrium (free-will): licentia 
(uant of restraint): to give permission to 
any one, veniam, licentiam, potestatem 
alicui dare; permission to do any thing, 
alicujus rei or aliquid faciendi potestatem 
alicui facere, concedere; licentiam alicui 
concedere; licentiam alicui permittere ut, 
&c.; permittere, concedere alicui, for any 
thing, aliquid: to give boys permission to 
play, pueris ludendi licentiam dare: to 
ask for permission, veniam petere: to ob- 
tain permission, veniam accipere, impe- 
trare; datur alicui potestas, copia; fit ali- 
cui potestas: to have permission, habére 
potestatem, concessam licentiam ; mihi li- 
cet, permissum, concessum est: with your 
permission, permissu or concessu tuo; si 
per te licitum erit; pace tud; pace quod 
fiat tui; boné veniad tua liceat; bona ve- 
nid me audies (if one is about to speak): 
without my permission, me non conceden- 
te; me non consulto; me invito (against 
my will): without any body’s permission, 
injussu alicujus: to speak with permission, 
bond hoc tu& veniad dixerim; sit venia 
verbo; sit honos auribus; tuis honos sit 
habitus auribus: with permission of all, 
consensu omnjum. 

PERMIT. || Zo allow, concedere 
(mostly on being entreated ; opposed to re- 
pugnare): permittere (opposed to vetare): 
iargiri (from kindness or complaisance) : 
facultatem dare, or potestatem facere ali- 
cujus rei: permittere licentiam, ut, &c. 
(to put it in any body's power to do it): ali- 
cujus rei veniam dare, or dare hanc veni- 
am, ut, &e. (to show indulgence in any 
thing). It is permitted, concessum est 
(gencral term): licet (is permitted by hu- 
man law, positive, customary, or tradition- 
al). JN. licitum concessumque est: fas 
est (by divine law, including the law of con- 
science). JN. jus fasque est. As far as 
the laws permit, quoad per leges liceat (or 
licitum est, for present time). || To suf- 
fer, ah es ferre, &c. Vid. SUFFER. 


caducus ; 
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PERMITTED, licitus, permissus, con- 


cessus. 

PERMUTATION, permutatio; vices 
(plural) ; vicissitudo. Vid. CHANGE. 

PERNICIOUS, perniciosus (Cic.) ; per- 
nicialis (Liv., Plin.); exitiosus, exitialis; 
noxius (Cic.; noxiosus, Sen.) ; damno- 
sus ; detrimentosus; nocivus (Plin.). 

PERNICIOUSLY, perniciose; nocen- 
ter; pestifere (Cic.; [> not exitiose, 
Augustin). 

PERORATION, peroratio, epilogus 
(formal): conclusio, finis orationis (less 
formal). 

PERPENDICULAR, directus ad _ per- 
pendiculum, or simply directus (opposed to 
pronus, or pronus ac fastigatus): [-g>>per- 
pendicularis only in later writers: to be 
perpendicular, directum esse, or simply 
esse ad‘perpendiculum. A perpendicular 
line, linea, que cathetus dicitur or cathe- 
tus only (4 KaQeros, sc. ypapph). To let 
fall a perpendicular, lineam, que cathe- 
tus dicitur, demittere in (with ablative). 

PERPENDICULARLY, ad perpendic- 
ulum ; ratione perpendiculi; ad lineam; 
directo (e. g., deorsum delabi, to fall down 
perpendicularly). 

PERPETRATE. Vid. Commit. 

PERPETRATION. Vid. Commisston. 

PERPETUAL. || Lasting, perpetuus 
(uninterrupted): perennis (of constant du- 
een continens, continuus (following 
immediately one after another): sempiter- 
nus: eternus (Syn. in ETERNAL]. JN. 
perpetuus ef eternus; perpetuus et sem- 
piternus. Perpetual snow, nives quas ne 
estas quidem solvit: perpetual rain, assi- 
duiimbres; imbrium continuatio: perpet- 
ual drought, siccitates (vid. Herz., Ces., 
B. G., 4, 10): perpetual fever, febris conti- 
nens, or continua, or assidua: verpetual toil, 
labor assiduus or continuus: perpetual 
diligence, assiduitas: perpetual sleep, som- 
nus continens. || Assiduouws, &c¢., assi- 
duus: sedulus, &c. Syn. in Assrpuovus. 

PERPETUALLY, perpetuo (in one un- 
broken line) : semper: numquam non (al- 
ways): continenter: sine intermissione: 
nullo temporis puncto intermisso (con- 
tinually, without intermission ; [-gP° con- 
tinue et continuo are not classical) : assi- 
due (constantly, uninterruptedly ; [eP- as- 
siduo ts not classical): usque (continually). 

PERPETUATE, perpetuare ; perpetu- 
um efficere (Cic.): to perpetuate one’s 
name, nomen suum immortalitati com- 
mendare ; nominis memoriam adzequare 
cum omni posteritate. 

PERPETUITY, perpetuitas; or by the 
adjective. 

PERPLEX, turbare: confundere: con- 
turbare. Vid. CoNFoUND. 

PERPLEXED. || (Of things), tur- 
batus: conturbatus: perturbatus (put or 
thrown into disorder; conturbatus and 
perturbatus also = con founded) : confusus 
(out of order; then also = confounded), 
Jn. conturbatus et confusus: inconditus 
(not properly arranged): impeditus (diffi- 
cult, not easily to be unravelled, as it were, 
&c.): perplexus (unintelligible, obscure, 
intricate): a perplexed speech, oratio con- 
fusa; sermo perplexus: a perplered and 
intricate affair, res impedita, contorta, dif- 
ficilis. JN. difficilis et contorta. || (Of 
persons), perturbatus: (animo) con- 
sternatus (bestde one’s self, put out of one’s 
way) : (animo) confusus (disturbed); com- 
motus: permotus (agitated): percussus 
(shaken): perterritus (violently fright- 
ened): perplexed in one’s head (mind), 
mente turbata: my head is quite perplexed, 
sum animo conturhbato et incerto : to make 
any body perplexed, alicujus mentem tur- 
bare (of the understanding) : alicujus ani- 
mum confundere (of the mind, the cour- 
age, &c.): aliquem conturbare or pertur- 
bare (to confuse any body): to become per- 
plexed, mente turbari (to become perplexed 
in one’s head): memoria turbari: memo- 
ria alicujus confunditur (any body's recol- 
lection becomes perplexed). 

PERPLEXING, difficilis; impeditus. 
Jn. difficilis et contortus. 

PERPLEXITY, mens turbata; animus 
conturbatus et incertus. Vid. Conru- 


SION. 
PERQUISITES, pecunie extraordina- 
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rie (of a public officer; ef. Cic., Verr., %, 
70, 170). 


PERRY, vinum quod fit, or factum est, 
de or ex piris (Pallad., 3, 25, 11 and 19). 

PERSECUTE, consectari: insectari: 
vexare. To persecute the Christians, Chris- 
tianam religionem insectari (after Eutrop., 
10, 16, extr.); populum Christianum vex- 
are: to persecute those who have served the 
state well, bene de republicaé meritos viros 
consectari. 

PERSECUTION, insectatio: vexatio 
(4 persecutio is a legal term): perse- 
cution of the Christians, Christiane reli- 
gionis insectatio (after Eutrop., 10, 16), 
populi Christiani vexationes (Sulp., Sev. ; 

not Christianorum persecutio. Jt 
may often be conveniently rendered by the 
verb). Spirit of persecution, * eos, qui ali- 
ter sentiunt, insectandi studium. 

PERSECUTOR, vexator: alicui infes- 
tus; [4= persecutor in this sense is not 
found in good prose: a persecutor of the 
Christians, Christiane religionis vexator 
(Eutrop.); populi Christiani vexator; 
Christiano nomini inimicus, or inimicis- 
simus (after Nep., Hann., 7, 3). 

PERSEVERANCE, perseverantia (that 
is not deterred by opposition or hinderance): 
constantia (constancy): assiduitas (inces- 
sant duration) : pertinacia (pertinacity, al- 
most to excess): pervicacia (endeavoring 
to accomplish a purpose or to gain a point): 
obstinatio, obstinatior voluntas, obstinatus 
animus (firm determination or decision ; 
in a bad sense, obstinacy): firm persever- 
ance in one’s opinion, perpetua in senten- 
tid sud permansio ; obstinatio sententie: 
perseverance in fidelity, obstinatio fidei. 

PERSEVERE, perseverare (the proper 
word): constare (with or without sibi, to be 
consistent): perstare: consistere: persis 
tere (to stand to, not to depart from; cf 
Herz., Cas., B. G., 6, 36): manére, per 
manére (to abide by ; all these usually with 
in re). To persevere in one’s principles, 
stare suis judiciis: to persevere in one’s 
course of life, in vite perpetuitate sibi con 
stare: to persevere in an undertaking, per 
stare in incepto: to persevere in a purpose 
or design, perseverare in proposito ; tené- 
re consilium ; consilium non mutare; sibi 
constare. 

PERSEVERING, perseverans (not de- 
terred by obstacles) : constans (consistent) : 
tirmus (abiding firmly by any thing): of- 
firmatus (stronger than firmus) : tenax ali- 
cujus rei (tenacious): assiduus (that ap 
plies steadily to any thing, that does not 
easily relinquish) : obstinatus (that persists 
in spite of entreaties, &c.): pervicax (that 
pursues, or energetically persists in car- 
rying on any thing): firmus proposito 
(Vell.): tenax propositi (who does not eas- 
ily relinguish a purpose), 

PERSEVERINGLY, perseveranter , 
constanter; firmiter; offirmato animo, 
pertinaciter; pervicacius; obstinate; ob- 
stinato animo. Syn, in PERSEVERING, 

PERSIFLAGE, cavillatio. 

PERSIST. Vid. PeRsEvERE. 

PERSON. || Exterior appearance, 
species: forma: corpus: statura: statura 
corporis. JN. forma et species, et statura 
(the whole person). To have a fine or hand- 
some person, pulchra esse specie, forma, 
corporis: of a diminutive person, corpore 
parvo; staturd parva (esse): Dionysius 
custodiam corporis feris barbaris com- 
mittebat (the custody of his person, Cic.): 
to know one by person, nosse aliquem de 
facie (Cic., Pis., 32, 81). || Part which 
one plays, persona; partes (plural). 
[Vid. Part.) || Individual, persona 
(with reference to the rank, character, con- 
duct, &c., of the individual): a name is the 
distinctive appellation of a person, nomen 
est quod unicuique persone apponitur, 
quo suo queque proprio vocabulo appel- 
letur (Cic.): they gave the same prenomen 
to three persons successively, continuarunt 
quodque pre#nomen per ternas personas 
(se, familiv, Suet.) : the person of the king, 
persona regis (e. g., sub specie majestatia 
occulitur, Just.): distinguished persons, 
homines nobiles: to have respect of person, 
rationem habére, ducere, dignitatis alicu 
jus; tribuere, dare aliquid homini (after 
Cic.); servire personwy (Cic.): without re 
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spect of persons, nulla habita ratione di 
tatis, i 
(indefinitely), some one, homo (Ee 
persona in this > th 

present, adsunt tres homines: to speak 
against the person, not against the thing, 
in hominem, non in rem dicere (Sen.). 
| Party, vid.: the chief person, caput, 
princeps, auctor (vid. HEAD): he was the 
chief person in the matter, dux, auctor, ac- 
tor rerum illarum fuit (Cie. pr. Sext., 28, 
eutr.). || One’s self, not a represent- 
ative, (mea, tua, nostra) persona (ego, 
tu, nos): in any one’s person, sumta ali- 
cujus persona; alicujus personam indu- 
entes, imitantes ([>>~ not sub alicujus per- 
sona; vid. Alotz. ad Cic., Tusc., 1, 39, 93). 
|| In grammar, persona (Quint. ; e. g., 
tertia persona). || In theology, hypo- 
stasis (Eccl.) ; or persona (technical term). 

PERSONAL, adj. Personalis and 
its adverb belong only to the writings of law- 
yers and grammarians ; e. g., beneficium 

rsonale (Paul., Dig.); verbum persona- 
fo (grammatical ; verbum personaliter di- 
cere (grammatical). In all other connec- 
tions the English word must be expressed by 
ipse, ipsius, per se (in one’s own person), or 

y presens, coram (personally present), or 
by privatus (relating to one as a private citi- 
zen ; opposed to publicus), or by circumlo- 
cution ; e. g., 8uo nomine aliquem odisse 
(Ces.), to have a personal grudge against ; 
nullo proprio esse in aliquem odio {Tae.), 
to have no personal ill-will against. Any 
body's personal character, persona alicu- 
jus: to make al attacks against any 
body, in alicujus personam aliquid tacere 
(e. g., in ejus personam multa fecit asperi- 
us, Cic., Fam., 6, 6, 10); or in aliquo efti- 
cere aliquid (e. g., quid in P. Scipione 
efiecerint): to disregard one’s personal 
wrongs, omittere privatas oftensiones. 

PERSONALITY. [| Jndividuality, 
alicujus persona. The personality of Sa- 
tan, * persona diaboli: to deny the person- 
ality of the evil spirit, * diabolo naturam 
esse corpoream negare. || Remark di- 
rected against an individual, con- 
tumelia; plural, acerbe dicta, quibus ali- 
quis aliquem perstringit, pungit: to ab- 
stain from personalities, abstinére omni 
verborum contumetia (after Cic.). 

PERSONALLY, by ipse; przsens; co- 
ram; per se; suo nomine ( perso- 
naliter oniy once in Gell.) : to be personal- 
ly acquainted with any body, aliquem ip- 
sum nosse, aliquem de facie nosse ; op- 
posed to aliquem non nosse, aliquem or 
alicujus faciem ignorare : ke appeared per- 
sonailly, ipse aderat. 

PERSONATE, agere (e. g., nobilem, 
principem, consulem) ; (personam) susti- 
nére : tres personas sustinére, to person- 
ate three different individuals, 

PERSONIFICATION, ficta alienarum 
personarum oratio (after Quint., 6, 1, 25): 
fictio personarum (Quint. 9, 2, 29): per- 
sonarum confictio (Aquil., Rom., p. 145, ed. 
Ruhnk.): usually ery mere (Gr., id.) ; 
conformatio (Auct. ad Her., 4, 53, 68). 

PERSONIFY. || To represent as 
human, *humanam speciem alicui rei 
dare; humana specie induere aliquid. 
i| To introduce athing as speaking 
or acting, rem in personam consti- 
tuere; rem loquentem inducere; rem 
mutam loquentem facere et formatam ; 
alicui rei orationem attribuere ad digni- 
tatem accommodatam aut actionem quan- 
dam (all Aquil., Rom., p. 145, ed. Ruhnk. ; 
Auct. ad Her., 4, 53, 66); rem ipsam loqui 
or agere fingere (vid. Quint., 6, 1, 25). 

PERSPECTIVE, s., scenographia (of 
scenic paintings, Vitr., 1, 2, 2, where it is 
explained as consisting in frontis et late- 
tum abscedentium adumbratio, ad circi- 
nique centrum omnium linearum n- 
sus): ea ars pictoris qua efficit ut qaedam 
eminére in opere, quedam recessisse cre- 
damus (Quint., 2, 17, 21). In Vitr., 7, pref. 
ll, we find the following description of 
painting in perspective: Democritus aud 
dnarazoras wrote on this subject of (scenic) 
p-rspective, Democritus et Anaxagoras de 
eddem re scripserunt, quemadmodum 
oporteat ad aciem oculorum radiorumque 
ext nsinn- m. certo loco centro constita- 
if, tea ratione naturali respondére, uti 
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de incerta re certe imagines edificiorum 
in scenarum picturis redderent speciem, 
et que in directis planisque frontibus sint 

alia abscedentia, alia prominen- 
tia esse videantur. According to the rules 
of ive, ut ad aciem oculorum ra- 
diofumque extensionem, certo loco cen- 
tro constituto, line ratione naturali re- 
spondeant (afier Vitr., 7, pref. 11): * sce- 


nographice. 
ERSPECTIVE, adj., * scenographicus 
(cxnvoy, arn : ' 

PERSPICACIOUS, perspicax (clear- 
sighted): sagax ad aliquid perspicien- 
dum : subtilis (fine ; discriminating accu- 
rately): acutus (sharp, acute): acer (vig- 
orous) [ argutus ts “ over-acute,” draw- 
ing too s distinctions}. JN. acutus et 
perspicak. To be perspicacious in any 
thing, perspicacem esse ad aliquid (e. g., 
ad has res, Ter.): @ perspicacious under- 
standing, ingenium acre or acutum; 
mens acris: very perspicacious, peracutus, 
peracer : to be very perspicacious, acutissi- 
mo, acerrimo esse ingenio ; ingenii acu- 
mine valére. 

PERSPICACITY, perspicacitas (Ci-.) : 
perspicientia alicujus rei (e. g., veri, Cic. ; 
insight into it). Vid. ACUTENESS. 

PERSPICUITY, perspicuitas ; eviden- 
tia; lux. Perspicuity is the best quality of 
style, perspicuitas est summa Virtus ora- 
tionis (Quint. 1, 6, 41); or by an adverb ; 
e. g., planius aliquid exprimere, dicere 
(with perspicuity, Cic.): dicere clare, pla- 
ne, dilucide, enucleate. 

PERSPICUOUS, planus: perspicuus : 
illustris: evidens: dilucidus (Cic.): lucu- 
lentus (Sall.): distinctus. JN. dilucidus 
et distinctus. 

PERSPICUOUSLY, perspicue: aper- 
te: lucide: dilucide: clare: distincte: 
enodate : enucleate : plane (Cic.). 

PERSPIRATION, sudor. To throw in- 
to, excite perspiration, sudorem excutere, 
elicere, evocare, ciére, ducere, facere: to 
check perspiration, sudorem coercére, in- 
hibére, sistere, sedare, reprimere (Plin.). 

PERSPIRE, sudare (Cic.); sudorem 
emittere (Plin.); in sudorem ire (Hor.). 

PERSUADE. ||To induce by argu- 
ment or fair words, persuadére alicui 
(to d in convincing or persuading: 
persuadére ut=to persuade any body to 
do any thing: with infinitive, or accusative 
and infinitive—to persuade or convince him 
that any thing is so and 80; i.e., to convince 
any body of a fact or the truth of an asser- 
tion {an exception is Nep., Dion., 3]; it 
takes a simple accusative only of pronouns) : 
aliquem perpellere, ut, &c. (to urge one to 
do a thing): aliquem impellere (to urge 
on), or adducere (to bring to), or inducere 
(to lead, induce) ad aliquid, or followed by 
ut: alicui auctorem esse, alicujus rei, or 
followed by ut (to cause one to do any thing): 
commodis verbis delinire, ut, &c. (to talk 
over, Auct., Argum. ad Plaut., Mil., v. 4). 
To be persuaded, persuasum habére, with 
accusativeand infinitive. [G>>Persuasum 
habeo is much less common than mihi per- 
suasum est, or mihi persuasi. With mihi 
persuasi only a pronoun can stand as the 
objective ; hoc mihi persuasi. With per- 
suasum habére the dative of the pronoun is 
extremely rare, the only passage being sibi 
persuasum habebant( Ces., B. G.,3,2, end). 
Henceavoid mihi persuasum habeo. To 
persuade any body of any thing, alicui ali- 
quid or de aliqua re probare (Cic.; alicui 
aliquid credibile facere is modern Latin, 
though credibile aliquid facere is right, 
Krebs) : to persuade any body that, &c., per- 
suadére alicui aliquid, or de aliqua re: 7 
shall not be persuaded of this, hoc quidem 
non adducar, ut credam; non faeile ad- 
ducar (not inducar) ad credendum: J am 
not pers that, &c., non adducor or ad- 
ducar (with accusative and infinitive, with- 
out any verb of believing). || To con- 
vince, vid. 

PERSUASION, persuasio: or by the 
verb ; e. g., persuadendo me adduxit, mihi 
persuasit, ut sententiam ipsius sequerer. 

PERSUASIVE, ad persuadendum ac- 
commodatus (Cic.); persuasibilis (Quint., 
2, 15,13). [gr Suasorius means “ horta- 


PERSUASIVELY, apposite ad persua- 
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sionem (e. g., dicere, Cic.); pc rsuasibiit 
ter (Quint., 2, 15, 14). 

PERT, procax (boisterously forward 
from assurance and impudence): proter- 


vus ( ys . Ld 2’ y for- 
ward); lascivus (full of fun and high 


spirits). 

PERTAIN. Vid. ApPERTAIN. 

PERTINACIOUS. Vid. PERSEVERING, 
OBSTINATE. 

PERTINENT, aptus alicui rei or ad al- 
iquid ; idoneus ad aliquid ; accommoda- 
tus alicui rei or ad rem; consentaneus al- 
icui rei or cum re; opportunus alicui rei 
or ad aliquid. JN. aptus et consentane- 
us; aptus et accommodatus. 

PERTNESS, procacitas ; protervitas. 

PERTURB. Vid. Disturs. 

PERTURBATION, perturbatio ; (of the 
mind) vehementior animi commotio or 
concitatio; turbidus animi motus. Vid., 
aiso, COMMOTION. 

PERUKE, capillamentum: crines em- 
ti (false hair): galérus, galericulum (tou- 
pée): caliendrum (Hor., Saz., 1, 8, 48; vid. 
Heindorf). 

PERUSAL, lectio ; or by the verb (per- 
lectio occurs only once). 

PERUSE, legere ; perlegere: to peruse 
ery, percurrere; strictim attingere ali- 

ui 





PERVADE, penetrare, pertinére per al- 
iquid ; permanére ad or in aliquid, perva- 
dere aliquid (Tac.): vis vitalis caloris per- 
tinet per omnem mundum (pervades, Cic., 
N. D., 2, 9, 25): to pervade the minds, pen 
etrare in animos, pervadere per animos 
(Cic.); descendere ad animos (Liv.): joy, 
pleasure pervades the mind, animus alicu- 
jus perfunditur gaudio, letitia, voluptate, 
jucunditate, dulcedine. 

PERVADING, penetrans ; penetrabilis 

PERVERSE, perversus (xot in a natu- 
ral state or position ; not as it oughi to be, 
of things): prwposterus (that is out of or- 

, said or done out of due time; of things, 
also of persons who act in a disorderly or 
irregular manner): pravus (irregular, de- 
fective, wrong in its tendency or end; of 
ald 3 @. g., Mens, opinio). Vid., also, 

AD. 

PERVERSELY, perverse (wrongly): 
prepostere (opposed to ordine, tempore) : 
perperam (opposed to recte). 

PERVERSENESS, perversitas (gener- 
al term, of mind): animus prayus; animi 
pravitas; mens prava (Cic.); ingenium 
pravum (Sail.). 

PERVERT, pervertere, depravare, de- 
torquére aliquid : to pervert tie truth, ve- 
rum convertere in falsum (Cic.): to per- 
vert right, omne jus torquére (Cic.): to 
pervert one’s words, verba in pejus detor- 
quére. : 

PERVIOUS, pervius (opposed to invi- 
us): transitorius (e. g.,domus transitoria, 
Suet. ; as affording a passage from the Pal- 
atine to the Esquiline Hill): penetrabilis 
(that may be penetrated). Pervious to the 
air, aeri expositus (placed in the air): per- 
flabilis, aeri pervius (through which the air 
can blow ; the latter after Tac., Ann, 15, 43, 
3): quo spiritus pervenit: quod pertiatum 
venti recipit (to which the air has access). 

PEST. || A destructive person or 
thing, pestis; pernicies; pestis ac per- 
nicies ({5g>> not lues or vomica): he is 
the pest of the youth, pestis est adolescen- 
tium. || A pestilence, vid. 

PEST-HOUSE, * edificium ad_pesti- 
lentiw contagia prohibenda exstructam 
rd fad pestilentia contagia prohibére ; 


PESTER, obtundere aliquem aliqua re 
(e. g., literis, rogitando); obstrepere alicui 
(e.g., literis) ; (precibus) fati aliquem ; 
molestiam alicui afferre ; alicui aliqua re 
molestum or gravem esse ; sometimes agi- 
tare, exagiture, vexare, sollicitare. 

PESTILENCE, pestilentia (an epidemic 
sickness) : lues (as the impure material, or 
cause Of disease): morbus pernicialis (a 
mortal disease ; ce row ts not used in 
this sense by the prose writers ; with 
them it has only the sense of “a@ pest”): a 
pestilence breaks out in a city, pestilentia 
incidit in urbem : a city suffers from pesti- 
lence, pestilentia urit urhem : to die of pest- 
ilence, pestilentia abs ami: ta be a 

ail 
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gainst a pestilence, pestilentiz contagia 
prohibére 

PESTILENT, pestilens (proper- 

PESTILENTIAL, } ly); foedus (figu- 
ratively) ; [33> pestilentiosus only in late 
writers: a disease is pestilential, pestilen- 
tia in morbos perniciales evadit (Liv., 27, 
23): a pestilential atmosphere, aer pestilens 
(opposed to aer salubris) : [23> aer pesti- 
ter is unclassical. 

PET, s. || Slight fit of anger, of- 
fensiuncula animi (a slight feeling of vex- 
ation: Pliny has indignatiuncula in this 
sense), or stomachus: indignatio: a great 
pet, ira: in a pet, (adjective) stomachosus : 
indignabundus ; (adverb) stomachose or 
stomachosius (Cicero, who also uses Supt- 
Kwrepov, Att., 10, 11, 5); cum or non sine 
stomacho: in a@ great pet, iratus: to be in 
a pet, indignari, stomachari (aliquid) : to 
be in a great pet, irasci (propter ae : 
to be in a pet (or great pet) with any body, 
cum aliquo stomachari; alicui irasci: to 
throw one into a pet, stomachum alicui fa- 
cere or movére ; indignationem alicui mo- 
vére; into a great pet, bilem alicui mové- 
re or commovére ; irritare aliquem or al- 
icujus iram. || A favorite, delicie; 
amores (plural). JN. deliciw et amores 
alicujus ; summe dilectus ab aliquo; ali- 
cui dilectus precipue. 

PET, v., nimium alicui indulgére ; ni- 
mia indulgentia corrumpere aliquem; ef- 
feminare, emollire aliquem: petted chil- 
dren, pueri molles, delicati. 

PETAL, * petalum (technical term). 

PETARD, * petarda (technical term). 

PETITION, s., preces (plural, act of ask- 
ing, or thing asked): rogatus or rogatio 
(act of asking): supplicium (humble peti- 
tion, prayer to God, Livy; not Cicero or 
Cesar) : literwe (suppiices), libellus (sup- 
plex) (a petition drawn up in writing ; cf. 
Mart.,8, 31,3): to storm one with petitions, 
precibus, suppliciis fatigare aliquem: if 
you grant my petition, * si feceris, quod ro- 
go: to present a petition to any body, dare 
alicui libellum (supplicem); supplicare 
alicui per literas: to draw up a petition, li- 
bellum componere : to sign a petition, li- 
bellum subscribere ; signare, subnotare 
libellum (of a minister, &c., who looks over 
the petitions presented to a prince, and 
writes his opinion of them on the margin, 
to which he signs his name; vid. Suet., Oct., 
1; Plin. Ep., 1, 10, 9). 

PETITION, v. || To ask, beg, vid. 
|| Zo present a written supplica- 
tion, * petere aliquid per literas (in order 
to obtain any thing): * literis deprecari al- 
iquid (in order to avert any thing): causam 
deferre per literas ad judicem (accusing 
before a judge): to petition any body, libel- 
lo or scripto adire aliquem: to petition 
against any thing, reclamare alicui rei (to 
express one's disapproval of any thing): 
provocare adversus aliquid (to appeal to 
ahigher tribunal against any thing : e. g., 
adversus sententiam, Modestin., Dig., 48, 
2, 18; adversus creationem, Papinian., 
Dig., 26, 7, 39, § 6). 

PETITIONER, rogator (Cic., Att. 14, 
16): supplex: or by the verbs. 

PETREL, * procellaria (Zinn.). 

PETRIFACTION. {|The act of pet- 
rifying, by the verbs. || A thing pet- 
rified, * res in lapidem, saxum, versa. 

PETRIFY. || Prop., TRANs., in lapi- 
dem vertere (Ov.), convertere, mutare. 
INTRANS., lapidescere (Plin.); verti, mu- 
tari, abire in Japidem, in saxum ; in lapi- 
dem concrescere (of a liquid): petrified 
wood, *lignum fossile; oryctodendron 
(technical term; the ancients use fossilis 
only for that which may be dug”). || F1G., 
detigere animum alicujus (Liv.). Espe- 
cially the participle, petrified, lapideus 
(Plaut.); attonitus, stupidus (Cic.); defix- 
us (Liv., defixum stare, 8, 7): to be petri- 
fied, attonitum, saxi instar stare: to be- 
come petrified, obtorpescere (e. g., circum- 
fuso undique pavore). 

PETTICOAT, * tunica muliebris; or it 
may be necessary to retain the word : petti- 
coat government, imperium uxorium (at 
home ; Auct., Argum. ad Plaut., Asin. Vv. 
2): *imperium sexts muliebris (over a 
kingdom ; also by circumlocution ; e. g., 
Medis pad Ac ~ muliebris sexus). 
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PETTIFOGGER, rabiila (Cic.); cau- 
sidicus rabiosus et ineptus: latrator 
(Quint.). 

PETTISH, * ad iram proclivior; pra- 
ceps ingenio in iram (irritable) : difficilis 
et morosus (of a bad temper, easily put out 
of humor). . 
PETTISHNESS, * proclivitas ad iram : 
morositas. 

PETTY, parvus: exiguus: minutus. 

PETULANCE, petulantia: protervitas. 

PETULANT, petulans: protervus. 

PETULANTLY, petulanter: proterve. 

PEW, s., *sella ecclesiastica ; * sedes 
que est ov quam aliquis tenet in ede sa- 
cra; or perhaps it may be necessary to add 
septa or obstructa foribus to sedes, &c., 
in order to distinguish it from an open 
seat; *locus quem aliquis in templo Sa- 
cro tenére solet. 

PEW, v., * sellis instruere ecclesiam. 

PEWET, parra (Plin.); * tringa vanel- 
lus (Linn.). ; 

PEWTER, perhaps the nearest word is 
stannum, which was an alloy of silver and 
lead ; it may be necessary to retain the word 
as a technical term (plumbum album=tin). 

PHAETON, * currus quem Phaeton di- 
cunt. 

PHALANX, phalanx, -angis, f. 
PHANTASM, ?phantasma, -atis, 2. 
PHANTOM, ; (Plin. Ep.): spec- 

trum: visum: umbra: vana species: in- 

anis et varia ex metu nostro imago (Plin. 

Ep., 7, 2,7: of a phantom of the imagina- 

tion). 

PHANTASTIC, ineptus. 
PHANTASTICALLY, inepte; more, 

modo hominis lymphatici. 

PHANTASY. || Power of imagina- 
tion, vis imaginandi (Eichst.); mens ; 
cogitatio. {=~ Avoid phantasia, except 
as a technical term. || An imaginary 
thing, res ficta; commentum: somni- 


um (dream). py 
PHARISAIC. || Prop., by the genitive, 
Phariszeorum. ||Fic., simulatus; fictus; 


or, if necessary, by the genitive, Phariswo- 


rum. 
PHARISAICALLY, more, modo Pha- 
riseeorum ; simulate ; speciose. 


PHARISEE. || Prop., Phariszeus. 
|| Fre., pietatis simulator ; or, if necessa- 
, Phariseeus. 


PHARMACEUTIC, medicamentarius. 
Vid. APOTHECARY. 

PHAROS, pharus (Cic.). 
LIGHT-HOUSE. 

PHEASANT, phasianus, (avis) phasia- 
na; * phasianus Colchicus (Linn.): of a 
pheasant, phasianinus : a pheasant-house, 
* vivarium phasianorum: one who keeps 
pheasants, phasianarius (Paul., Dig., 32, 


And vid. 


1, 66). 
’ PHENOMENON, res nova, insolita ; 0s- 
tentum; miraculum (wonderful appear- 


ance). 

PHILANTHROPICAL, hominibus am- 
icus; generi hominum amicus; hominum 
amans, studiosus ; humanus. 

PHILANTHROPICALLY, 
humaniter. 

PHILANTHROPIST, amicus homini- 
bus (Nep.); generi, vite hominum ami- 
cus; humanus (Cic.): to be a philanthro- 
pist, vite hominum amice vivere (Cic., 
Off, 1, 26, 92). ; 
PHILANTHROPY, humanitas; animus 
humanus (Cic.). . 

PHILIPPIC, oratio Philippica (Cicero), 
ImPROPR., oratio severa, aspera or acris. 
To utter a philippic against any body, ali- 
quem castigare verbis: invehi multa in 
aliquem (JNep.). 

PHILOLOGER, 2 philologus (e. g., ho- 

Forcast mines nobiles illi 
quidem, sed minime philologi, Cicero) : 
grammaticus: literarum antiquarum stu- 
diosus. ; 

PHILOLOGICAL, philologus (not phi- 
lologicus: both in Latin and Greek char- 
acters in Cicero: according to Seneca, a 
philosopher attends only to the meaning of 
writings, the thoughts expressed ; the phi- 
lologus to the points of history, antiquities, 
&c., necessary for their elucidation; the 
grammaticus to the words, Suetonius pla- 
ces the philologus above the grammaticus 
and literator as a man qui multiplici vari- 


humane : 
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aque doctrind censebatur). Philological 
matters, inquiries, points, philologa, nom. 
plural (Cic., de philologis, Att., 13, 29, 1). 
Others give * ad studium antiquitatis o7 
humanitatis pertinens. 

PHILOLOGICALLY, grammatice, er 
by the adjectives. 

PHILOLOGY, *antiquitatis studium : 
* antiquarum literarum studia (the study 
of ancient literature): humanitatis studi- 
um, humanitatis disciplina or doctrina (of 
study as forming the intellect) : grammati- 
ca, nom. plural; studium literarum, quod 
ii profitentur qui grammatici vocantur 
(grammatical and critical studies, exegesis, 
&c.) : * philologia (as technical term). 
Avoid literw humaniores, studia humani 
ora, which are not Latin. 

PHILOSOPHER, s., philosophus (@:)6- 
cogos), or, by circumlocution, sapientiea 
studiosus, philosophiw deditus, qui rerum 
cognitione, doctrinaque delectatur; homo 
doctus, or plural, docti, is often used by 
Cicero in this sense, when the context de- 
termines tie meaning ; philosophiw pro- 
fessor, sapientiew doctor (a professer of 
philosophy, post-Augustan) : a true philos- 
opher, sapiens: a speculative philosopher, 
* qui in rerum contemplatione studia po- 
nit: a moral philosopher, * qui de vita ac 
moribus rebusque bonis et malis querit: 
a very learned philosopher, doctissinaus in 
disputando: to give one’s self out for a 
philosopher, philosophiam profitéri. 

PHILOSOPHICAL, perhaps philoso- 
phus (ad philosophas scriptiones, Cic., 
Tusc., 5, 41; and philosopha sententia, 
Pacuv, ap. Gell., 13, 8: [2 not philo- 
sophicus, which is late. In Tusc., 5, 41, 
Klotz reads philosuphie, and rejects both 
adjectives. If he is right, the adjective must 
be translated by philosophiaw, philosophi 
or -orum, &c.). Philosophical writings, 
libri qui sunt de philosophia, libri de phi- 
losophia; philosophizw scripta (Plin., N. 
H., 13, 27): philosophical precepts, prwecep- 
ta philosophie or philosophorum : philo- 
sophical inquiries, que in philosophia trac- 
tantur (Cic.): a philosophical discourse, 
sermo de philosophia (Nep.). Sometimes 
philosophorum proprius may serve, Phil- 
osophical resignation, * Stoica quedam 
patientia: with philosophical indifference, 
Stoice: this is not a common, but a philo- 
sophical word, hoc non vulgi verbum est, 
sed philosophorum. 

PHILOSOPHICALLY, philosophorum 
more; ut philosophi; ut decet philoso- 
phum (23> philosophice late, Lactant.). 

PHILOSOPHIZE, philosophari (Cic.) : 
argumentari: ratiocinari: disputare (to 
discuss a subject). 

PHILOSOPHY, philosophia (¢:\oo0- 
dia); pure Latin, by circumlocution, sapi- 
entiw studium or disciplina; divinaruam 
humanarumque rerum tum initiorum 
causarumque cujusque rei cognitio; cog- 
nitio optimarum rerum atque in iis exer+ 
citatio. Theoretical philosophy, philoso- 
phia, que artis preceptis continétur ; 
philosopbia, que in rerum contemplati- 
one versatur, or philosophia contempla- 
tiva for shortness (Sen. Ep., 95, 10): prac- 
tical philosophy, philosophia, que officii et 
bene vivendi disciplinam continet; philo- 
sophia que de vita et moribus rebusque 
bonis et malis querit; or simply philoso- 
phia activa (Sen. Ep., 95, 10): from con- 
text, prudentia (opposed to doctrina, Cic., 
Quint. Frat., 1, 3,5). To be a student of 
philosophy, philosophie studio tenéri; sa- 
pientiz esse studiosum: to devote one’s self 
to the study of philosophy, se ad philoso- 
phiam or ad philosophiw studium con- 
ferre ; se ad philosophiam pertractandam 
dare: to devote one's self exclusively to phi- 
losophy, in una philosophid quasi taber- 
naculum vite suw collocare: to write 
treatises of philosophy, philosophiam scri- 


bere. 
PHILTER, philtrum (Ov.): poculum 
amatorium (Pliny): amoris poculum 


(Hor.). 2 
PHLEBOTOMIZE, &c. Vid. BLEED, 


c. 

PHLEGM. || Fropr., phlegma, -atis 
(medical technical term): pituita (Cels.) 
|| Fre., tarditas ingenii (Cic., Or., 68, 229): 
tarditas animi (Gell. 16, 12, 3): tarditus 


PHYS 
inertia (Cic.) : lentitudo naturalis (Ern.): 
jentia (Plin. Ep., 5, 21, 5). 
PHLEGMATIC. || Prop., phlegmati- 
cus (medical technical term). PPie, tar- 
, iners (slow): lentus, patiens 
(woid of sensibility). 
PHLEGMATICALLY. || Pror., phleg- 
matice. || Fic., tarde; animo, or ingenlo 
tardo, or ee (slowly) : lento animo 
(without sensibility). 
PHLOGISTIC. facilis ad exardescen- 
dam (Cic.). 
PHRASE, dictio ; locutio. [53> Aroid 
oe unless it be mecessary as 
a spd 


PHRASEOLOGY. |j Manner of ez- 
pression, dicendi genus; verba (plu- 
ral); or locutio: say lo- 
quendi — (Muret.; loquendi forma 
(Ruhknk., Ern.); loquendi formula ( Wolf.). 
|] A collection of phrases, (* phrasi- 
um) lecutionum collectio; (* phrasium) 
locutionum promtuarium, horreum (4 
buok containing such collection). 

PHRENOLOGY, * doctrina de craniis 
calvis; * craniologia (technical term). 

PHTHISIC, phthisis, -is, f. (Sen.). 

PHTHISICAL, phthisicus (Vitr.). 

PHYLACTERY, phylacterium (an am- 
ulet, Marc. Cap. ; as worn among the Jews, 
Hieron 
PHYSIC. Vid. MeprcrNne. 

gant SICS, physiologia (gvatodoyia, ex- 

ed by ‘o, nature ratio): physica, 

-orum (Cic.) ; philosophia de natura (Cic., 

Brut., 8, 31); or, by circumlocution, que 

de natura queruntur (Cic., De Rep., 1, 10); 

egw nature ratio continétur (Cic., 

D., 1, 26, 73); que de naturis rerum 
pe ae (Cic., De Or., 3, 32, 127). 

PHYSICAL, must be expressed by the gen- 
ttive, nature (relating to nature), or cor- 
poris (relating to the body): [53> physi- 
cus (adverb, physice) means “relating 
to natural philosophy:” physical 


- evil, mala nature; mala que natura ha- 


bet (in prt rite pars corporis (of the 
Ve vires corporis. 
PUYSICALLY, must be expressed by na- 
tura or corpus, with circumlocution. eS 
Not physice. Vid. Puysicat. 
PHYSICIAN, medicus : medens (Curt., 
Tac., &c.) : medendi or medicine peritus. 
A celebrated p dicina or arte 
police ne clarus. A skillful physician, 
medicus artifex (Cels.) ; * medicus, ad 
medendum utilis (Muret.). A physician 
who kills all his patients, who is a good 
friend to the undertaker, medicus animas 
negotians (Pliz., 28, 1,5): to employ or con- 
sult a physician, medico uti or medicum 
adhibére (both Cic.) : medicum admovére 
(Suet.): medici opera et consilio uti, medi- 
co se curandum tradere (after Cic.): you 
will get well, whether you employ a physi- 
cian or not, sive medicum adhibueris, sive 
non, convalesces (Cic.): to fetch a physi- 
cian, medicum ad wegrotum adducere 
(Cie) ; medicum arcessere (Piaut.): to 
run and fetch, physicians, medicos cogere : 
to callin a physician, ad me: se con- 
ferre (Cic.): to pay a physician his fee, 
medico honorem habére (Cic, Fam., 6, 
19, 3): medico dare aliquid. A guack 
physician [vid. Quack]. A physician’s 
fee, honos, qui medico habetur; merces 
medici: to be in the hands of the physicians, 
in potestate medentium esse (Curt.). 
PHYSIOGNOMIST, physiognomon; in 
Cic., De Fat., 5, 10, by the circumlocution, 
qui se profitétur hominum mores natu- 
rasque eX corpore, oculis, vultu, fronte 
rnoscere; and in Cic., Tusc., 4, 37, 80, 
qui se naturam wei rs aa ex forma 
perspicere profitétur 
PHYSIOGNOMY. “4 Art of determ- 
tning the character from the feat- 
ures, &c., * physiognomia, que dicitar; 
or, by circumlocution, * ars hominum mo- 
res naturasque cx corpore, oculis, vultu, 
fronte pernoscendi (after Cic., De Fat., 5, 
10) ; ar naturam cujusque ex forma per- 
spiciendi (after Cic., Tusc., 4, 37, 80): to 
boasts physiognomy, mores naturasque 
ominum conjectatione quadam de oris et 
vultis ingenio deque totius corporis filo at- 
que habitu sciscitari (Gell. 1, 9, in. as an 
erplanation of évcioyvwyoveiv). |] Coun- 
fenance and features, as tndica 
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ting character, oris habitus: linea- 
mentorum qualitas: habitus oris linea- 
Mentaque: oris et vultis ingenium, or 
simply os vultusque, or os et vultus. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, * physiologicus 
(technical term) ; *ad nature rationem 


PPHYSIOLOGICALLY, * physiologice 
(technical term); * nature ratione; * se- 
cundum nature rationem. 

PHYSIOLOGY, natur# ratio, quam 
Greci gvctodoyiav appellant (Cic., Div., 
1 4t 90) ; natura rerum, que Greece ¢u- 
code fa dicitur (Vitr., 1, 1, 7). 

IACULAR, piacularis (Liv.) ; or by 
Pct sos with  piacudars. 

PIANO-FORTE, * polychordium lenius 
idem et acrius. 

PIASTER, * nummus ole apud 
Hispanos, quem vocant 

PICK. iro select, eligere; seligerc; 
deligere : to pick stones out of a field, elapi- 
dare agrum. Picked, electus, selectus, 
delectus (also figuratively = superior) : 
exquisitus, conquisitus (very choice): sap 
mius, ius, prestans (ezcellent): 
picked band or company, delecta mania 
flos juventutis. [Vid.,also,SeLect.} ||To 
pierce with a pointed instrument, 
perfodere: to pick the teeth, dentes spina 
perfodere (with a tooth-pick of wood or 
metal, Petron.) : os fodere lentisco (with a 
wooden tooth-pick, Mart., 6, 74, 3): dentes 
penna levare (with a quill, Mart., 14, 22, 2). 
|| To gather (fruit), demere poma arbo- 
ribus; detrahere poma arboribus ; legere 
poma ex or ab arboribus: to pi 
uvas legere; detrahere uvas arboribus. 
|| Pummases: to pick a hole in one’s coat, 
vidére vitium in alio; multa vitia in ali- 
quo, or rather in aliquem, colligere (Cic., 
Tusc., 4, 37, 80; vid. Kiihner) : to pick one’s 
pocket, suppilare, surripere ; arte mala 
subducere; emungere aliquem argento 
(vid. Cueat]: to pick a quarrel, jurgii 
causam inferre (Phadr.) ; ; in jurgium ru- 
ere (Quint.). 

Pick up, colligere: to pick up one’s 
crumbs, revalescere: corpus facere (Cels.). 

PICK-AXE, dolabra. 

PICK-THANK, sycophanta, -, m. 

PICKET (military term), statio: to sta- 
tion pickets, stationes disponere : to be on 
a picket, in statione esse ; stationem agere. 

PICKLE, s., muria. 

PICKLE, v., murid condire aliquid 
(Col.): pickled, muriaticus: pickled meat, 
caro sale indurata (Plin., 28, 20, 81) or sale 
condita ; caro conditanea (Faber ; salted 


meat). 

PICNIC, coena symbolis or symbola pa- 
rata (not cena mercéde condicta, ee we 
rb ase meaning): a picnic party, - 

; sodalicium: to have a picnic, edere, 
pe ccpnare, de symbolis (vid. Ter., Eun., 


3, 4, 2). 

PICTORIAL, pictus ; picturatus; pic- 
turis ornatus (pictorius = of painters, 
Pand.). 

PICTURE, s., pictura; tabella (picta) : 
Picture of any body, alicujus picta imago, 
effigies. Vid. PAINTING. 

PICTURE, v., pingore; depingere. To 
picture any thing to one’s self, cogitatione 
sibi staan depingere. Vid. Parnr. 

PICTURE-FRAME, forma in qua in- 
cluditur pictura (Vitr., 2, 8, 9); lignea 
forma (Plin., 35, ae 49) ; tabula margina- 
ta (Plin., 35, 12, 45). 

PICTURESQUE, veluti pictus: @ pic- 
turesque country, regio amcenissima; lo- 
cus amcenus. 

PIDDLE, v. {| To trifle, nugari; in- 
eptire. || To make water, mingere ; 
meiere; urinam reddere (Plin.), facere 
(Col. 

PIE. || A kind of bird, magpie, 
pica. || d pasty, artocréas (Pers., 6,50; 
meat-pie) : scriblita, -e, m. (a tart, Petron.). 

PIEBALD, (equus) maculis albis (Vir- 

, coloris maculosi (Col.) ; or * coloris 

ris. 

TIECE, s. || Part of any thing, 
pars (general term): fragmentum (a piece 
broken of): segmentum (cut off): frus- 
tum (@ small or loose piece): to cut in 
pieces, in partes concidere ; minutim con- 
cidere; minutatim consectare; in frusta 
desecare: all of one piece, solidus: a pigce 
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of money, nummus. || A single thing, 
res. || A musical composition, cam 
tus; canticum. To a piece (i. &, 
a musical piece), modos facere : modos im- 
sicos componere (after Quint., 1, 12, it; 
an air): cantum rescribere vocum sonis 
(Cic., Tuse., 4, 2, 3); musicis modis cant 
cum excipere (Quintilian and others). 

PIECE. v. || Zo enlarge by the ad 
dition of a piece, ucere, assuere 
ergs alicui (to one thing to an- 

out, trahere ; proferre. 

| To rp elit sypedbe a : resarcire (e. g., @ 
garment): vesti a gunicuen assuere ( Hor- 
ace). || To join, rem rei, or cum re, jan 
gere, copulare, connectere. 

PIECEMEAL, minutatim; minutim, 
frustatim ; in frusta (to pieces). 

PIER. || Column on which the 
arch of a bridge is raised, 
pila (which supported the arch, fornix : lo- 
cavit pilas pontis in Tiberim, quibus pilis 
fornices ... censores locaverant, Liv., 40 


Sl, 4). ij A mole, moles: agger: 
(Virg., Vitr., 5, 12). ‘vie 
PIERCE. || To bore through, perfo- 


rare (general term to make @ posal is 
pectora, latus ense, &c.; also, to pierce 
[= make) windows, lumina, Cic.) : torare 
(post-Augustan, very rare): ettorare (only 
Col, truncum): terebrare (with @ borer 
or otherwise): perterebrare (with a borer). 
|| To stick any thing through, trajie 
cere, transfodere. contodere, configere, 
transverberare (e. g., venabulo): percu- 
tere. To pierce any body with a sword, 
alicui latus transtodere gladio; aliquem 
gladio transfigere ( poetically, alicujus pee- 
tus gladio or ferro haurire): with a dag- 
ger, aliquem sica conficere, aliquem pu- 
gione percutere (for which Tacitus has 
todere only): one’s heart with a knife, cul- 
trum in corde alicujus defigere. | In- 
PROPR., to wound deeply (e. g., the 
heart}, percutere, vulnerare. 

PIERCER, terebra. 

PIERCING, penetrans. Vid. SHarp, 
ACUTE. 

pee jetas erga Deum (reverence and 

God): sanctitas (course of life 
mattan to God). JN. pietas et sanctitas; 
sanctimonia (virtuous disposition, inno- 
cence): to have credit for great piety, mag- 
na pietatis et sanctitatis laude florére. 

PIG, s., sus: porcus : @ young r- 
culus; porcellus: @ sucking pa began 
lus lactens (Col.): pigs, pecus or genus 
suillum : pig meat, (caro) suilla or porci- 
na: to buy a pig in a poke, aleam emere 
(vid. Freund, s. r. ALEA). 

PIG, v., porcellos edere or parére. 

PIGEON, s., columba, columbus; dé 
minutive, columbula, columbulus (the 
smaller tame house-pigeon) : palumbes, pa- 
lumba, palumbus (the larger wood-pigeon): 
a oo pigeon, pullus columbinus: to 

pigeons, columbas alere: pigeon’s 
nidus columbarum ({7=>> not nidus 
sr baris ; there is no such adjective 
PIGEON- ‘HOLES, loculi (plural). 

PIGEON- HOUSE, columbarium; co- 
lumbarii cella; turris, turricula (a large 
arora d a pigeon-house). 

PIGMENT, pigmentum ; color. 

PIGMY, homuncio ; pusio; homo pu- 
sillus: nanus ( 

PIKE. {| 4 kind of weapon, — 
a pikestaff, hasta pura: piteman, miles 
hastatus. || 4 kind of fish, lupus 
aak lucius (Auson.); *esox lucius 
(Linn.) 

PILASTER (in architecture), parastata, 
ae ee eee 
-adi 

PILCHARD, * clupea harengus minor 
(Linn.). 

PILE, s. || A stake driven into the 
ground, palus; sublica (driven into the 
earth, to support ; = 5.5 eee eS 
pila pontis was the column to the spring 
of an arch, fornix. To drive in piles 
a bridge), sublicas machinis adigere. 
heap, acervus; strues; eee a fu 
ae prea 
in the poets and later prose writers ; it +s 
properly = rogus pets to construct a 
Suncral pile. rogum exstruere: to lay vpox 
a funeral pile, in rogum imponere or in- 
ferre: to mount a funeral pile, in rogum 
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ascendere: to light a funcral pile, rogum | with our pins, but used a fibula for fasten- 


accendere. || An edifice, wdificlum. 
|| Pites (@ kind of disease), hemorrhois, 
-idis, f. (Cels.). 

PILE, v., construere : coacervare : ac- 
cumulare : cumulare atque adaugeére : 
aggerare: Im acervum cumulare, exstru- 
ere. 

PILFER, furari: clam eripere: subri- 
ere: furto tollere: sutfurari: from any 
ody, aliquem compilare, re spoliare. 

PILFERER, furunculus (petty thief): 
fur (thief): peculator (peculator, embez- 
zler): depeculator (embezzler). 

PILFERING, furtiticus. 

PILGRIM, peregrinator (a wanderer, 
traveller; general term): * peregrinator 
religiosus; *qui in loca sacra migrat; 
* qui religionis causa peregrinatur (a trav- 
elling devotee): a pilgrim’s garb, * vestis 
in loca sacra migrantium or * quam in loca 
sacra migrantes gerere consueverunt: 
pilgrim’s staff, *baculum quod in loca 
sacra migrantes gerere consueverunt; or 
from context, baculum only. 

PILGRIMAGE (religious), * migratio in 
loca sacra; * peregrinatio sacra: to go on 
a pilgrimage, *in locum sacrum migrare ; 
religionis causa peregrinationem suscipe- 
re, or peregre abire; publice religionis 
causa peregre abire lof a large body of 
pilgrims). 

PILL, catapotium (xarazériov, as that 
which is gulped down); pure Latin, pilu- 
la (medicata, Plin.); globulus ( Scrib. 
Larg.): to take a@ pill, pilulam sumere : 
figuratively, to give one a pill, pungere, 
tangere aliquem: to swallow a pill, pati- 
enter tolerare, devorare acerbitatem, mo- 
lestiam : he has swallowed that pill, hwec 
concoxit (after Cic.). 

PILLAGE, s., direptio; expilatio ; com- 
pilatio ; spoliatio; populatio, or, more 
strongly, depopulatio; also by verbs; e. 
g., bona regia diripienda plebi sunt data 
(Lio., 2. 5, as pillage). 

PILLAGE, v., praedari: diripere : com- 
pilare: expilare: spoliare: populari: de- 
populari. 

PILLAGER, predator: preedo: direp- 
tor: spoliator: populator. 

PILLAR. || Column, columen (a 
round column for the support of a build- 
ing ; figuratively, a support): columna (a 
round pillar for support or ornament): 
pila (square, usually attached to walls, fe 
strength or support): pillars of Hercules, 
columne Herculis. || Stay, support, 
columen (e. g., reipublicw, familie). Vid. 
Support. 

PILLARED, columnatus (Vitr.); co- 
Jumnis instructus. 

PILLORY. The nearest terms are: co- 
lumbar (a sort of wooden collar put round 
the necks of slaves as a punishment): nu- 
mella (a wooden machine in which the heads 
and feet of slaves or children were fastened 
as a punishment). 

PILLOW, s., pulvinus (general term) : 
pulvinar (used on solemn religious occa- 
sions): culcita (hard-stuffed). 

PILLOW, »., pulvinis instruere. 

PILOT, s., nauta qui vada prevehens 
demonstrat (after Plin., 9, 62, 88). If= 
helmsman, vid. || IwpRopr., guberna- 
tor: custos gubernatorque (e. g., reipubli- 
cw, Cic.) ; rector et gubernator (e. g., civ- 
itatis). 

PILOT, v., * naves per tuta, brevia, flu- 
minum, marium, ductare, expedire: vada 
prevehentem demonstrare (vid. Plin., 9, 
62, 88). || Impropr., gubernare: guber- 
nare et regere (e. g., civitatem): guber- 
nare ac moderari. To attempt to pilot, ad 
gubernacula accedere. 

PIMP, leno; libidinis minister (Liv.) ; 
cupiditatum alicujus minister (Cic.); per- 
ductor (Cic.). 

PIMPERNEL, * pimpinella (Linn.). 

PIMPING, adj., exilis (thin, meagre) ; 
exiguus (small) ; vilis (poor). 

PIMPLE, pustula. 

PIN, 2, figere, infigere aliquid; affigere 
aliquid ad aliquem rem. 

PIN, s., acus (general term for needle, 
for fastening clothes or the hair): to run 
a pin through any thing, transuere acu ; 
trajectare acu; acum transmittere per. 
Le bs ncente were not acquainted 





ing things together : fibula (any thing for 
joining, fastening, stitching, or clasping 
things together): clavus (a peg). 

PIN-CASE, * theca acubus servandis. 

PIN-MONEY, * annua ad mundum pre- 
bita, -orum, 2.: to give or allow as pin-mon- 
ey, ad mundum prewbére: to receive or 
have as pin-money, *ad mundum accipe- 
re: to give the revenue of a province as pin- 
money to one's wife, uxori civitatem tribu- 
ere, his quidem verbis, que mulieri mun- 
dum prexbeat (after Cic., Verr., 3,33, in.). 

PINCERS, forceps (vulsella, a surgeon's 
instrument, Cels.; also tweezers, Plaut., 
Mart.) : to take hold of any thing with 
pincers, apprehendere aliquid forcipe. 

PINCH. || Prop., vellicare (Quint.) ; 
comprimere digitis aliquid: to pinch one’s 
ie A mala alicui blande comprimere. 
|| Fic., urere, pungere aliquem: my shoes 
pinch, calcei urunt, premunt, pedem : 
my stomach is pinched, torminibus laboro 
(Plin.). || Pinch one’s self, fraudare 
se victu suo; fraudare ventrem. 

PINCHBECK, * ws facticium, or retain 
the word as technical term, 

PINCH-FIST, ix ; 

PINCH-PENNY, tenax ; pertinax. 

PIN-CUSHION, * pulvillus acubus ser- 
vandis. 

PINE, s., pinus: of pine, pineus. 

PINE, v., confici (merore) ; tabescere 
(desiderio, dolore, curis). 

PINE AFTER, cupide appetere; rei cu- 
piditate tenéri; desiderio alicujus. tabes- 
cere (with reference to an absent person). 

PINE-APPLE, *nux pinea. 

PINION, s., pinnew (plural). 

PINION, v., religare or revincire manus 
post tergum or post terga: also, general 
term, vincire, coercére ; vinculis colligare. 

PINK, s. (a flower), * dianthus (Linn.); 
*flos diantha: @ bed of pinks, * areola di- 
anthis consita. 

PINK, adj. (én color), ex rubro palle- 
us; helvdlus (Col.), helvus (Varr.). 

PIN-MAKER, acuarius (needle-maker, 
Inscript. ap. Fabrett., p. 308). 

PINNACE, gaulus (Gell.) ; lembus. 

PINNACLE, pinna (Cées.). ||F1c., swm- 
mit, vid. 

PINNOCK (a bird), * parus (Linn.). 

PINT, * perhaps sextarius : half pint, he- 
mina. The measures do not exactly corre- 
spond. Sometimes, for distinctness, the 
word must be retained. 

PIONEER, munitor (Cas., Liv.) ; cuni- 
cularius (miner, Ce@s.). 

PIOUS, pius (one who maintains respect 
and love to God, his country, parents, and 
all who are near to him; where the sense is 
not evident from the context, erga Deum, 
erga patriam, &c., must be added): sanc- 
tus (pleasing or acceptable to God). JN. 
sanctus piusque ; religiosus (religious, 
conscientious). JN.religiosus sanctusque; 
sanctus et religiosus; diligens religionum 
cultor (who zealously complies with relig- 
ious observances) : castus (pure): integer 
(blameless in his course of life ; {53> inte- 
ger vite ts poetical). JN. integer castus- 
que: to be pious, pie Deum (or Deos) co- 
lere: to be very pious, Deum (or Deos) 
summa religione colere; omnia que ad 
cultum Dei (or Deorum) pertinent diligen- 
ter tractare. 

PIOUSLY, pie: sancte: caste: pure. 

PIP, s. || (dm fruit), nucleus ; semen. 
|| A disease in fowls, pituita (Col.). 

PIP, v., pipire: pipilare. 

PIPE, s. || Hollow body, tube, fis- 
tula: pipes of an organ, * fistularum com- 
pages, structura: tobacco pipe, * fumisugi- 
um; *tubulus. || A musical instru- 
ment, tibia (clarionet): fistula (syrinz, or 
Pan’s pipes): arundo (cane): calamus 
(reed): cicuta (hemlock ; all poetical for 
pipe). \|A kind of large wine-cask, 
*dolium majoris modi quod vocant Pipe. 

PIPE, »v., tibia, fistula canere ; fistulam 
inflare (to blow a pipe): more usually ca- 
nere or cantare tibiis, plural. 

PIPE-CLAY, figlina creta (Varr.) : figu- 
laris creta (Colum.). So Dict. Antigg., p. 
439, a; Georges and Kroft give from Pliny 
terra Samina: * argilla apyra.° 

PIPER, fistulator (on Pan’s or shepherd's 
pipes) : tibicen (flute-player). 





PITH 


PIQUANT, acer, acutus (properly); acu 
tus, salsus (properly or Jiguratively). 

PIQUANTLY, acute: salse, 

PIQUE, s., odium occultum or inclu- 
sum (general term, concealed hatred) : si- 
multas obscura (secret quarrel, especially 
political), 

PIQUE, v. Vid. Orrenp, Innrrare. 

PIQUE ONE’s SELF, gloriari re, in or de 
re, circa rem. 

PIRACY, * piratica ; latrociniunr maris. 
|| Fre., *furtum literatum, 

_ PIRATE, s., pirata, -ee, m.; preedo mari- 
timus: @ captain of pirates, archipirata : 
pirate vessels, predatoriv naves ; preda- 
toria classis (Liv.). 

PIRATE, v., piraticam facere ; mare in- 
festum habére. 

PIRATICAL, piraticus. 

PISTACHIO, pistacia (tree, Pallad.) , 
pistacium or pistaceum (nut, Pailad., 
Plin.). 

PISTIL (én botany), * pistellum (teck- 
nical term), 

PISTOL, * sclopétus minoris modi 
(Dan. ; [3° not sclopetus manuarius) ; 
sclopetus minor (Noelten.): pistol-shot, ictus 
sclopeti minoris modi: pistol-case, * theca 
sclopetaria. 

PISTOLE, * aureus Hispanus; (as Louis 
@ Or, * Ludovicus aureus). 

PIT, s., fovea (general term): scrobs 
(opened for a short time, to be filled up 
again) : cavea (in a theatre; [5° in an- 
clent theatres this denoted the whole of the 
space allotted to the spectators): to dig a 
pit, facere foveam (fossam) ; fodere scro- 
bem: to dig a pit for any body (figura- 
tively), insidias alicui parare, or struere, or 
ponere ; perniciem alicui moliri; aliquem 
decipere fovea (Plaut., Pen., 1, 1, 59): to 
fall into a pit, in foveam delabi, decidere 
(properly) ; in foveam incidere (properly 
and figuratively ; vid. Cic., Phil., 4, 5, 12); 
in insidias incidere (figuratively) : he that 
digs a pit for another falls into it himself, 
qui alteri exitium parat, eum scire oportet 
sibi paratam pestem (Poeta ap. Cic., Tusc., 
2, 17, 39); compedes quas ipse fecit, ipse 
gestabit faber (Auson., Idyll. 7, in fine 
epistolary dedications). 

PIT, v. || To dig a pit, facere fove- 
am, scrobem. || 7'o store in a pit (e. 
g., to pit potatoes), in terram infodere ; *in 
scrobem or scrobiculum infodere. |] 7’ 
mark with holes; e. g., pitted with the 
small-pox, * cicatricibus variolarum insig- 
nis (of the face). 

PIT AGAINST, opponere (e. g., unum Eu- 
menem adversarilis suis opponent, JVep.): 
committere aliquem cum aliquo (to set 
one combatant to fight another, Suet. ; sel- 
dom found elsewhere). 

PIT-A-PAT, palpitatio: to go pit-a-pat, 
palpitare. 

PITCH, s. || Resin of the pine, pix, 
generally picis. || Degree of height, 
gradus: highest pitch of honor, summus 
honoris gradus. * To this pitch,” or 
“to such a pitch of ”...is mostly translated 
by the adverbs huc, eo, &c., with genitive. 
To this pitch of arrogance, huc arrogan- 
tias (venire): he advanced to such a pitch 
of insolence, eo insolenti# processit: you 
seem to be aware to what a pitch of mad- 
ness you have arrived, scire videmini, quo 
amentie progressi sitis. || Jn music, so- 
nus: @ high pitch; sonus acutus: @ low 
pitch, sonus gravis. 

PITCH, v. || Z'0 cover with pite 
picare; impicare (Col., 12, 29): liqui 
pice linire (Col., 6, 17, 6). || T'o fasten 
with pitch, pice astringere (Hor., Od., 3, 
8,10). || Z'o fix, settle, ponere; statu- 
ere; collocare: to pitch a camp, castra po- 
nere, locare, collocare, constituere; ten- 
dere: a pitched battle, pugna ; acies ; proe- 
lium. || Jn music, sonare: to pi Rin, 
acute sonare: low, graviter sonare: @ pitch- 
ies of the voice, conformatio vocis (Cic.). 

ITCHER, urceus. 

PITCHFORK, furca, -e, f. 

PITCHY (dark), tenebrosus; obscwus : 
caliginosus, 

PITEOUS. Vid. Pirrrvut. 

PITH, medulla (properly and figura 
tively). 

PITHY, medullosus (full of pith); me 
dulle similis (like pith). 


PLAC 


‘PITIABLE, miser : misellus: miseran- 
dus: miserabilis: dolendus (of things). 
Ina pitiable manner. Vid. PITIABLy. 

PITIABLY, misere: miserandum in 
modum. 

PITIFUL. || Compassionate, mise- 
ricors, toward any , in aliquem (gen- 
eral term): ad misericordiam propensus 
(given or inclined to pity): very pitiful, 
misericordia singulari (vir) : to show one’s 
self pitiful toward any body, misericor- 
dem esse or misericordia uti in aliquem ; 
misericordem se prebére in aliquem. 
| Wretched, mean, malus: miser. A pit- 
tful fellow, homo malus, nequam, impré- 
bus ac nefarius, 

PITIFULLY, misericordi animo (E> 
misericorditer is guite unclassical); cum 
misericordié, cum miseratione: miseri- 
cordia ductus, captus, permotus (from 


pry). 

PITILESS, immisericors ; durus; cui 
ferreum est pectus (Quint.). 

PITILESSLY, immisericorditer (Ter.). 

PITY, s. || Compassion, misericordia 
(the feeling of compassion): miseratio, 
commiseratio (manifestation of compas- 
sion) [vid. Compassion]. || 4 thing to 
be lamented, res dolenda, &c. It isa 
pity that, &c., dolendum est, quod, &c.: 
incommode accidit, ut, &c.: # is a pity 
that he is dead, *mors ejus dolenda est: 
it is a pity that he lost the money, * dolenda 
est jactura pecunia: it is a thousand pities, 
maxime-miserandum or dolendum est, 
quod, &c. : * numquam satis lugére or do- 
lére. possumus (e. g., jacturam, quam fe- 
cimus in aliquo or aliqua re). 

PITY, v., miseréri, commiseréri alicu- 
jus: miseret me alicujus: misericordia 
alicujus commotum or captum esse (to 
pty any body): miserico' aliquem or 
aliquid prosequi: misericordiam alicui 
impertire: miserari, commiserari aliquid 
(to pity and show the pity at the same time ; 
vid. Bremi, Nep., Ages., 5, 2): to pity any 
body's fate, misfortune, alicujus fortunam 
commiserari; casum alicujus miserari. 

PIVOT, cardo masculus. 

PIX, * sacra pyxis (technical term). 

PLACABILITY, placabilitas : ingenium 
placabile: animus placabilis: animus ad 
deponendam offensionem mollis. 

LACABLE, placabilis. To show him- 
self placable, placabilem inimicis se pre- 
bére, se preestare. 

PLACARD, s., libellus. 

PLACARD, v., * libellos affigere, propo- 


nere. 
PLACE, s. || Situation, locus (plu- 
ral) loca; sedes ( ly); locus 
ratively): in place of, loco or in locum, 
with a genitive (in the room of); vice or in 
vicem, with a genitive (denoting exchange 
or substitution) ; pro, with an ablative (i. 
e., for, instead of, denoting relation) ; 
e. g., salis vice nitro uti; in vicem legio- 
num equites mittere; in locum ejus invi- 
tatus sum ; nummos adulterinos pro bonis 
solvere : if I were in your place, si tuo loco 
essem ; si ego essem qui tu es: put your- 
self in my place, fac, queso, qui ego sum, 
esse te; eum te esse, finge qui sum ego. 
To be in the plate of why bode, vice alicu- 
jus fungi; alicujus vices obire ; alicujus 
vicarinm esse ( not representare ali- 
quem). || Office, locus; munus; pro- 
vincia: frst place, principatus. || Resi- 
dence, sedes; domicilium. || Passage 
in a writing, locus; (plural) loci. 
PLACE, v., rem in loco statuere, con- 
stituere, ponere ; locare, collocare: to 
place in order, componere ; ordine dispen- 
sare et disponere ; digerere ; apte colloca- 
Te; distincte et ordinate disponere: to place 
@ press or cupboard in the wall, armarium 
parietibus inserere : to place any thing (e. 
g., an image) on a shield, aliquid include- 
re in clipeo: to place (doors, windows, &c.) 
properly in a house, apte disponere: to 
money, pecuniam collocare: to put 


out well, bene locare: to place = sell his 
cg merces omnes ced wee Vid., also, 


PLACID, placidus; tranquillus; seda.° 
tus. 


PLACIDITY, animus tranquillus. 
ag placide ; tranquille; se- 





PLAI 


PLAGIARISM, furtum (Vitr., 7, pref.); 
*plagium literatum ( Wyttenb.): to 
guilty of plagiarism, auctorem ad verba 
transcribere neque nominare ; or alicujus 
Bi dy furantem pro suis predicare. 

PLAGIARIST, fur or plagiarius is 
one who buys, kidnaps, &c., persons for the 
purpose of selling them as slaves: in the 
sense i ey eed & it occurs only in Mart., 
1, 53, 9, and nied goa, ena hebinsg 
pares his writings with emancipated slaves); 
qui aliorum scrinia compilat (after Hor.) ; 
qui auctorem ad verbum transcribit neque 
nominat. 

PLAGIARIZE, furari aliquid ab aliquo 
(Cic., Att., 2,1, 1). Vid., also, “to be guiity 
of,” in PLAGIARISM. 

PLAGUE,s. || A pestilence, pestilen- 
tia ({ > not pestis) [vid. PesTILENcE}. 
|| An evil, trouble, malum; incommo- 
dum. || Annoyance, molestia ; onus: 
to be a plague to any body, alicui esse mo- 
lestie (Plaut.); oneri (Liv.); onerare al- 
iquem (Cic.). 

PLAGUE, v., molestiam alicui afferre ; 
molestia aliquem afficere; vexare; ali- 
cui aliqua re molestum or gravem esse : 
to plague one’s self, se magnis in laboribus 
exercére. 

PLAICE, * pleuronectes platessa (Lin- 


ne@us). 

PLAIN, adj. || Clear, manifest, cla- 
tus (clear, to the sight and to the hearing ; 
distinct ; figuratively, intelligible) : mani- 
festus, perspicuus, evidens (apparent, to 
the eyes or to the mind): planus (not con- 
fused, clear): lacidus, dilucidus, illustris 
(lumi: ): explicatus (not intricate) : ex- 
pressus (accurately expressed): distinctus 
(well-arranged, methodical): a very plain 
handwriting, liter compositissime at- 
que clarissime (Cic., Att., 6,9, 1): a plain 
style, sermo dilucidus or distinctus: a 
plain pronunciation, os planum or expla- 
natum ( to os confusum) : 4 plain 
speech, oratio plana et evidens ; oratio di- 
lucida or illustris : a plain image, expres- 
sa effigies or imago: a plain description, 
dilucida et sign’ s descriptio: plain 
traces of the crime exist, exstant expressa 
sceleris igia: it is plain, constat; ap- 
paret ; elucet; liquet ( 
to a truth made out and fixed ; opposed to 
@ wavering fancy or rumor ; whereas appa- 
ret, elucet, and liquet denote what is clear 
and evident; apparet, under the idea of 
something stepping out of the background 
tnto sight; elucet, under that of a light 
shining out of darkness ; \iquet, under that 
of frozen water melted, Déd.). || Unadorn- 
ed, simplex; nudus; inornatus. || Mere, 
bare, merus; nudus. || Level, equus; 
planus. || Honest, candidus ; apertus ; 
“"PLAIN, #, planiti t pl 

[PB es; @quus et planus 
locus (level : campus (with or 
without planus or apertus; opposed to a 
chain of mountains): equor (any ertend- 
ed surface, frequent in the poets, but found 
also in Cic. ; e. g., De Div., 1, 42, init.): 
eequata planities, exeequatio (a place made 

; fea not planum in the foregoing 
sense; it is — a plane in geometry: cam- 
| eeseaed equor can be applied only to a very 

‘ge plain, and is somewhat poetical) : that 
dwells, grows, &c., in a plain, campester : 
the ians and Babylonians inhabited 
extensive plains, Egyptii et Babylonii in 
camporum patentium equoribus habita- 
bant (Cic., loc. cit.). 

PLAINLY. || Clearly, clare: perspi- 
cue: evidenter: plane : lucide: dilucide : 
enodate: enucleate: expresse : to speak 
plainly, perspicue dicere : plane et aper- 
te dicere: plane et dilucide loqui: dis- 
tincte dicere ( plainly and intelligibly); pla- 
ne et articulate eloqui (so that every sylla- 
ble is heard, Gell., 5, 9): to say @ thing 
eesigen A ral eet yg poe pny ay uit 
que dicere aliquid (opposed to fuse dispu- 
= aliquid ag eo Cic., Legg., 1, 13, 36): 

write plainly, plane, aperte, perspicue 
scribere : reds ac dimribute » scribere 
(with distinctness and proper order or ar- 
Tangement ; with reference to the sense): 
reife rig (with regard to the let- 
ters; vid. Cic., Pis., 25, extr.) : to write plain- 








ly to any body, enucleate perscribere ad | é 


constat refers” 


PLAN 


! re et explanare verba (Plin., Paneg., 64, 
= evidenter is used by Livy, and 
‘ore correct ; but there is no authority 

for evidenter vidére fede mara be — 
aperte, penitus, persp idére (Krebs). 
|| Obviously, undoubtedly, sine du- 
bio (Cic.) ; procul dubio (Liv.); haud du- 
bie (not sine ullo dubio) : sine ullé dubita- 
tione (without any hesitation): certe (cer- 
tainly). This reading is plainly the right 
one, hee io haud dubie or sine dubio 
vera est: this reading is plainly prefera- 
ble, hee lectio sine ullad dubitatione pree- 
ferenda est. by circumlocution with 
manifestum est. Heis plainly a fool, man- 
ifestum est, eum esse stultum. 

PLAINNESS. |] Clearness, perspi- 
cuitas (to the sight or mind): evi i 
lux (to the mind ; Ee in Tac., Dial., 23, 
6, plenitas [not planitas] sententiarum is 
the correct reading ; vid. Ruperti in loc.): 
plainness and agreeableness of voice, splen- 
dor vocis ( but splendor verborum is 
= beauty of expression ; vid. Cic., Brut., 
49, 164, and Plin., Ep., 7, 9, 2): plainness 
and correctness of style, elegantia (Cic., De 
Or., 3, 10, 39). || Simplicity, want of 
ornament, by the adjective, simplex, &c. 
|| Frankness, honesty, simplicitas; or 
by the adjectives. 

PLAINT. Vid. ComPpriarnt. 

PLAINTIVE, queribundus ; gemibun- 
dus : lamentabilis. 

PLAINTIVELY, voce lamentabili, fle- 
bili, miserabili ; flebiliter. 

PLAIT, s., sinus: ruga (ruga, properly 
@ plait, pucker, rumple, projecting when the 
garment has been folded ; sinus, a crease). 

PLAIT, v., texere (as a@ weaver, to put 
together artificially): nectere (to entwine 
together ; plectere occurs only in the 
participle plexus, in the sense of plaited ; 
and that in the poets) : to plati garlands of 
flowers, serta e floribus facere : to plait ivy 
i the hair, hedera religare crines (poetic- 
al): to plait the hair, comam in gradus for- 


mare or frangere ; comere caput in gra- 
dus ({5>> not capillos colligere in nodum, 
which = to draw the hair together into a 


knot) : to plait a garment, plicare; sinuare. 
PLAN, s. || Design (of a building), 
species: forma: imago: designatio: de- 
scriptio: deformatio (general terms): op- 
eris futuri figura (Vitr., 1, 2, in definition 
of orthographia, elevation): ground-plan, 
ichnographia: to sketch or draw a plan, 
operis speciem deformare ; formam or 
imaginem operis delineare: to bwild ac 
cording to a plan, perficere opus ad pro- 
positum deformationis: he exhibited vari- 
ous plans of baths drawn on parchment, os- 
tendebat depictas in membranulis varias 
species balnearum. {|(In the mind), 
consilium, consilium institutum (@s a re 
sult of deliberation) : cogitatio (a thought): 
propositum (a purpose): inceptum (a be- 
ginning): ratio (émplying a calculation 
of the mode of proceeding and the results) : 
escriptio (a sketch, in which each particu- 
lar is put in its proper place): ordo (the 
order in which every thing is to be done): 
the plan of an operation, rei agend# ordo: 
the plan of a campaign or war, totius belli 
ratio: a settled plan, ratio stabilis ac firma: 
without ‘plan, nullo consilio; nulla ratio- 
ne: to lay down a plan, instituere or de- 

scribere, rationem alicujus rei: to do 

thing according to a plan, aliquid ad 
onem dirigere ; modo ac ratione aliquid 
facere: to form a plan, consilium capere, 
or inire, aliquid faciendi, or with the tnfin- 
itive, or ut (to design); in animum indu- 
cere, or constituere, with an infinitive, or 
ut (to make up one’s mind, intend) ; con- 
silium capere or inire de re: to pursue a 
plan, rationem alicujus rei msistere: to 
give up or desist from a plan, rationem 

omittere. 

PLAN, v. To make or forma plan, 
and figuratively ; vid. the sub- 


stantive, 
PLANE,s. || A level surface, plana 
i || A joiner’s tool, runcina. 





: to pronounce plainly, exprim-- . 


PLANE, v., runcinare (Varr., L. L., Ar- 
figuratively); 


PLAT 


PLAY 


sed vocabulo, errantes: the (five) planets, |lum. ||Wrought gold or silver, vasa 
(quinque) stella eosdem cursus constan- | argentea, aurea; or simply argentum, au- 


tissime servantes: [> planéta (plané- 
tes) is not found in good prose) : the orbit 
of aplanet, circulus et orbis stellw errantis. 

PLANETARY, adj., must be expressed 
by the genitive ; e. g., the planetary system, 
* stellarum errantium ordo. 

PLANK, s., assis or axis; tabula: to cut 
@ tree into planks, arborem in laminas se- 
care: oak planks, asses roborew : to lay 
planks, coassare or coaxare : to floor with 
planks, assibus consternere, contabulare : 
a floor of planks, coassatio or coaxatio. 

LANK, v., contabulare (Ces., Liv.) ; 
CoOassare or coaxare, 

PLANT, s., planta; by circumlocution 
with quod ita ortum este terra, ut stirpibus 
suis nitatur (Cic., Tusc., 5, 13, 37): to seta 
plant, plantam ponere : to take up a plant, 
eximere plantam; explantare aliquid: to 
remove a plant, plantam transferre. 

PLANT, v. || Prop., plantis serere; se- 
rere (where the context determines the sense): 
ponere ; deponere ({-g> plantare, for se- 
rere, 7s not classical) : 10 plant a place, con- 
serere; obserere; (with oaks) locum quer- 
cu arbustare. || Fia., figere ; collocare : 
to plant a standard, signum proponere : 
infigere ; vexillum proponere: to plant 
cannon, *tormenta disponere ; upon the 
walls, in muris or per muros. || 7’o set- 
tle (a colony), coloniam in aliquo loco 
constituere, collocare: to plant colonies, 
colonias condere. 

PLANTAIN, plantago, -inis, f. (Plin.). 

PLANTATION, s. || The act of plant- 
tng, sutio (>= not plantatio) ; or by the 
verb, || A place planted, seminarium 
(a young plantation) : locus consitus (op- 
posed to locus incultus). 

PLANTER, sator; qui serit (o> not 
plantator, or qui plantat): planters of a 
colony, coloni (the colonists): qui coloni- 
am constituerunt or collocant in aliquo 
loco; or (with reference to the state) qui 
coloniam emittunt or mittunt aliquo. 

PLASH, v., luto aspergere (after Hor., 
imbre lutoque aspersus). 

PLASTER. s. || Mizture of lime, 
mortarium: materia ex calce et arena 
(mortar, Vitr.) : arenatum (consisting of 
one part lime and two parts sand): gyp- 
sum (sulphate of lime; used, also, as a 
stucco): tectorium, with or without opus 
(plastcr-work) : opus albarium (ornament- 
al stucco-work). To lay on, to coat with 
plaster (vid. to PLASTER, v.]. 
application, emplastrum. T'o lay a 
plaster on, eraplastrum imponere (Cels.). 

PLASTER, v. || (Un building), trullis- 
sare (technical term): inducere aliquid al- 
icui rei or super aliquid: illinere aliquid 
alicui rei: circumlinere aliquid aliqua re: 
contegere or intigere aliquid aliqua re. 
(Syn. in Coat, ».] To plaster walls with 
mud, parietibus, &c., lutum inducere (Vi- 
truv.). || Tio put on a (medical) plas- 
ter, emplastrum imponere (Cels.) ; *em- 
plastro tegere aliquid. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, gypsum: made 
of plaster of Paris, e gypso factus or ex- 
pressus (]-g gypseus is late): to cover 
with plaster of Paris, gypsare: a mould in 
plaster of Paris, forma gypsi (Plin., 35, 12, 
45) : to take a cast of a face in plaster of 
Paris, hominis imaginem gypso e facie 
ipsa exprimere (‘bid.): a cast or figure in 
plaster of Paris, * imago e gypso expressa 

(as an image): *exemplar e gypso ex- 
pressum (as a mould): work in plaster of 
Paris, *opus e gypso factum: one who 
works in plaster of Paris, plastes (general 
term, a modeller) : gypsoplastes (late). 

PLASTRON (in fencing), pectorale ; 
lorica. 

PLAT, s. (of ground), area: (tabula, 
Pallad.). 

PLAT, v. Vid. Puart. 

PLATFORM. || A raised floor, sug- 
gestus, -ts, || A plan; vid. PLAN. 

PLATE, s. || A flat, broad piece 
of metal, lamina; bractea (very thin): @ 

copper-plate, *lamina wenca: cupper- 
plate (i. e., the impression), * pictura linea- 
ris per laminas wneas expressa (Ern.) ; 
*imago wre excusa (Wyttenb.) ; *imago 
tenew laminw ope descripta, expressa 
Kraft). ald platter, catillus or catil- 


|| Medical. 





rum; supellex argentea, aurea: chased 
plate, argentum czelatum : in castris Pom- 
peii vidére licuit magnum argenti pondus 
(agreat quantity of plate, Cas., B. C., 3, 96). 

PLATE, v., * argento obducere; *indu- 
cere rei argentum, aurum or bracteas au- 
ri, argenti: plated, bracteatus (Sen.). 

PLATINA, * platina (technical term). 

PLATOON, * armatorum, militum, glo- 
bus, caterva: platoon firing, * actus sclo- 
petorum catervatim editi. 

PLAUDIT, acclamatio (in the histori- 
ans; in Cicero it denotes a shout of disap- 
probation); clamores (plural); plausus 
clamoresque : to receive any thing with 
plaudits, plausu et clamore prosequi ali- 
quid; (magno) clamore approbare ali- 
quid: to receive any body with plaudits, 
clamore et vocibus alicui astrepare. 

PLAUSIBILITY. || Probability, vid. 
|| Specitousness, species; color. 

PLAUSIBLE. ||Probable, vid. ||Spe- 
cious, speciosus (making a fair show): 
simulatus, fictus (pretended): fucatus, fu- 
cosus, coloratus (fair and delusive). 

PLAUSIBLY, in speciem: per speci- 
em: simulatione: specie: simulate, ficte 
(falsely). 

PLAY, s. || Sport, ludus (for recrea- 
tion): lusus (as idle pastime) : lusio (| 
ludus does not occur in Cicero, and it is 
found in Horace only in one doubtful pas- 
sage; Cicero always says lusio): ludicrum 
(any thing by which one amuses others) : 
merely play ; i. €., that can be done without 
pains, ludus, ||Gaming, or any par- 
ticular kind of game, alea; lusus 
alee: to be fond of play, alee indulgére 
(Suet.): to be fortunate at play, prospera 
aled uti (Swet.): to lose at play, in aled 
perdere aliquid (Cic., Phil., 2, 13): to de- 
vote time to play, tempus tribuere alee 
(Cic.) : to cheat at play, fraude decipere 
collusores; fallere in ludcndo. || Free 
space or scope, campus (space) : mo- 
tus (movement) : the play of one’s haads, 
manuum motus, gestus; actio: free play 
(of a body in motion), liber motus (e. g., 
perpendiculi). || A theatrical piece, 
fabula, fabella (Quint., 5, 10, 9, more fully, 
fabula ad actum scenarum composita). 
Fabule were divided into palliate, the sub- 
jects of which were from Grecian life, and 
togatee, the subjects of which were from Ro- 
man life, As subdivisions of the togate, 
we find (a) the preetextatw, in which Ro- 
man generals and princes were represented, 
and which concerned matters of state: (b) 
the tabernaria, with subjects taken from the 
private life of the citizens, mechanics, shop- 
keepers, &c.: (c) the Atellane, a kind of 
farces or facetious plays. with interludes 
(called exodia; vid. Liv., 7, 2): (d) the plan- 
ipedes, called, also, mimi, in which low com- 
ical characters and manners were represent- 
ed by declamation and gestures ; vid. Heind., 
Hor., Sat., 1, 2, 2); comoedia, tragcedia 
(Greek plays ; in comordia the subject was 
from private life, in tragcedia from heroic 
history; ¢f. Diom., 3, 486, sq., ed. Putsch.) : 
to bring outa play, fabulam docére (of the 
poet; i. e., to give it to the actors to study ; 
or=to cause the author to study or com- 
pose; said of the party at whose order and 
command it was done, Suet., Cland., 11) ; 
fabulam discere (of an actor; vid. Ituhnh., 
Ter., Heaut., prol. 10): to bring a play upon 
the stage, fabulam dare (of the poet): fabu- 
lam edere (of him at whose order and com- 
mand it was done; as, with us, by the man- 
ager of a theatre): fabulam agere (of the 
actors): fabulam saltare (of the ballet- 
dancers): *fabulam cantare (of the per- 
formers at the opera). 

PLAY, v. || Zo sport, frolic, lude- 
re; ludendo tempus terere: to play; i.e., 
to trifle with any thing, nihil facere, con- 
temnere, susque deque habére (e. g., jus- 
jurandum, virtutem). || 7'o perform a 
game, ludere; ludum ludere; e. g., proe- 
lia latronum ludere, ducatus or imperia 
ludere: to play a game of chance, aleam 
ludere (Suet.), exercére (Tac.): to play for 
money, pecunia positd ludere: to play low 
or high, parvo, magno ludere ; multam 
pecuniam dare in aleam (high): whose 
turn is it to play ? quis provocat? (so, like- 





PLEA 


wise, in hune colorem proyoco; hune 
colorem pono, Bau,). || T’o play a trick, 
fraudem, ludum ludere; fabricam finge 
re (Ter.) ; fraudem moliri (Phadr.) ; ex 
cogitare (Plin.): to play one a trick, ludum 
facere alicui (Ter.); ludere, ludificari al- 
iquem (Cic.): to play a safe game at an- 
other person's risk, ludere de alieno corio 
(Appul., Met.,7, p. 193, 7). \|Z'o perform 
on an instrument of music, canere, 
cantare ({3g not ludere); e. g. on the 
flute, violin, tibiis, fidibus: to play well, 
scite canere ; (tibiis, fidibus, cithart) pe- 
rite uti. || Zo act a theatrical part, 
partes agere; personam sustinére or tué- 
ri (2 not personam agere; for persona 
signifies, properly, “the mask”): figurative- 
ly, to play the part of any body (i. @., to per- 
sonate his character), agere aliquem, or 
alicujus partes; alicujus personam tuéri 
({2y" not alicujus personam agere) ; sim- 
ulare aliquem, or with an accusative and 
infinitive (to pretend to be; {og in this 
sense ludere aliquem is not classical ; ex- 
hibere aliquem 7s not Latin). 'o play the 
fool, simulationem stultitie agere (Livy, 
in pretence); stulte agere (really). 

PLAYER. || On a musical instru- 
ment, canens ; fidicen (on a stringed in- 
strument) : citharista, citharcedus (on the 
cithara ; the latter only when the player ac- 
companies himself): lyristes (on the lyra): 
cornicen (on the horn): tibicen (on the 
flute): tubicen (on the trumpet): to be a 
good player (on a stringed instrument), 
fidibus scite canere. || On the stage, 
artifex scenicus (general term): histrio 
(general term) : actor scenicus (the actor 
who accompanied with gestures the canti- 
cum or monologue recited by the comedus 
or trag@dus): ludius or ludio (an actor 
who joined in the dancing :* {3° come- 
dus denotes the reciter of the monologue in 
comedy ; tragcedus the same in tragedy). 
Vid., also, Acror. 

PLAY-FELLOW, cum aliquo lusor: 
collusor (general term, both with reference 
to boys and to partners at games of haz- 
ard). Play-fellows, ludentes ; lusores ; 
collusores. 

PLAYFUL, hae (from exuber- 

PLAYSOME, ant spirits, &c.): las- 
civibundus (Plaut.) : lasciviens: ludicer, 
-cra, -crum (serving the purpose of sport, 
amusement, &c.; €. g., exercitatio; of 
things): jocosus (what is full of jokes, 
causes jokes, mirth, &c.; of persons or 
things): jocularis: jocularius (belonging 
to the class of things that are found enter- 
taining, laughable, &c.; of things) : lu- 
dibundus (acting in a playful manner, 
Plaut., Liv., 24, 16; of persons). 

PLAY-GROUND, locus aliquo pueri lu- 
dendi causa veniunt (vid. Circ., Cel., 15, 
36); *locus ludendi, or ad ludendum des- 
tinatus; gymnasium (from gymnastic ex- 
ercises). ; 

PLAY-HOUSE, theatrum (theatre): lu- 
sorium (Lact., a place for sports or exer- 
cise): aleatorium (Sidon., a gambling- 
house). 

PLAYTHINGS, crepundia, pl. (Ter.) ; 
pucrilia crepundia (Val. Maz.) : oblecta- 
menta puerorum (children’s amusements, 
Parad.. 5, 2). 

PLEA. || Act or form of pleading 
in a court of law, cause dictio. || AL 
legation, excuse, causa; excusatio. 
Vid., also, PRETEXT. 

PLEAD. || Prop., causas agere, actita- 
re; causas dicere in foro; versariin foro; 
in judiciis causas versare (Cic., Or., 9,31) ; 
causas tractare atque agere. To plead a 
cause, causam agere (af the whole manage- 
ment of it; hence apud quos [ judices) cau- 
sa agebatur; Cic., De Or., 2, 48, extr.): 
causam dicere (lo plead one's own cause 
as defendant, or another's as an orator): 
causam orare, perorare (the latter with ref- 
erence to pleading it thoroughly, at great 
length, &c., and often with reference to the 
concluding appeal: dicta est a me cau- 
sa et perorata, Cic.): causam defen- 
dere (as advocate for defendant). Toplead 
any body's cause, orare or dicere pro ali- 
quo; defendere aliquem : to plead one’s 
own cause, ipsum pro se dicere. || Fia. 
To allege, rationem, causem afferre ; 
(as an excuse) excusare aliquid. 


PLEA 


PLEADER, causarum actor; causidi- 
cus; PASANT cause. ja 
PLEASANT, 2 gratus: acceptus: ju- 
PLEASING, } cundus: suavis, dul- 
cis, mollis: carus: urbanus: lepidus, fa- 
cetus, festivus: amoenus, lwtus (e. g., tem- 
tas leta). Syn. in AGREEABLE. 

PLEASANTLY, jucunde ; suaviter ; 
amoene; venuste; festive. Syn. in | 
AGREEABLY. 

PLEASANTNESS, jucunditas: gratia: 
venustas : suavitas: dulcédo. JN. dulcé- | 
do atque suavitas: amosnitas: festivitas : 
lepos. Syn. in AGREEABLENESS. 
PLEASE, placére (general term); de- 
lectat me aliquid, delector aliqua re (J am 
delighted with): gratam, Leprssearra god 
mmihi aliquid (it is agreeable, accordin 
my wishes) : 


meets : arridet mihi ali- 


my approbation) 
quid ; amo, laudo aliquid (J am well con- | 


tent with). To please greatly, suid ir Longe 
(Cic. ; {> avoid preplacére, often used 
by modern writers, but not Latin): not to 
— displicére; improbari; non pro- 
bari: if i please you, si tibi placet, libet, 
libiturr est, vidétur, commodum est; nisi 
molestum est; quod commodo tuo fiat 
(Cie.) ; si volupe tibi est (Plaut.) : when 
you please, quando visum fuerit; ubi vo- 
lucris; ubi magis probaveris (after Cie.) : 
to endeavor to ‘please any body, laborare 
alicui probari (Plin. Ep.); gratiam alicu- 
jus captare (Cic.): to seek to please every 
body, se venditare omnibus (after Cic., 
Sull., il, 32): to be p d with, 
tum esse, acquiescere aliqua re; ferre al- 


uid. 
a PLEASURE. [| Gratification, de 
light, delectatio, oblectatio (in an active 
or passive sense): delectamentum, oblec- 
tamentum la pleasing obj: 





lap! rales (Sen 

ey; voluptates corporales ( asks 

not corpores = having a body) : - 
ter gave me segs pleasure, ex Sokacth: vo- 
luptatem ce bron: § _ grate, jucunde 
mihi liter fuerunt: with pleasure, cum 
voluptate, libenter: to give one’s self up 
io pleasure, indulgére voluptati; se dede- 
re voluptatibus; se dare jucunditati; vo- 
luptates \| Liking, what the 


will dictates, libido (desire): arbitrium | 


(will, inclination). To find pleasure in 
any thing, libidinem habére in re (Sall., 
oe. 74); gaudére aliqua re (to delight 
in any ; vid. Hor., A. P., 162, sg.) : 
delectari aliqua Tre, voluptatem or oblecta- 
tionem capere ex re (to delight in, to en- 
any thing): amare aliquid (to love) : 
adamare aliquid (to conceive an affection 
for): to take no pleasure in any thing, rem 
nolle, improbare; a re abhorrére: to do 
@ pleasure to any one, gratificari, morem 
gerere alicui (to comply with, to gratify) : 
obsequi alicui or alicujus voluntati (to fall 
in with any body's will from inclination) : 
to do any thing for any body's pleasure, al- 
icui aliquid gratificari; dare, tribuere bi 
cui (alicui rei) aliquid (vid. Cortte, Cic. 
aig gaa Herz., User gs 6,1); and 
80, “ for any body's is frequen 
rendered in Latin by a simple dative ; e. g., 
I do this for his pleasure, ei hoc do, tribuo: 
for his pleasure, ejus gratia (>> in ejus 
gratiam is not classical): at one’s pleasure, 
suo commodo (at one’s convenience) : ad 
libidinem, ex libidine (according to one’s 
humor or will): arbitrio suo, ad arbitrium 
suum (as one likes ; [>>> ad placitum, ad 
bene placitum, ad volantatem, are not Lat- 
in): at my pleasure, ad arbitrium nostram 
libidinemque: to live at one’s sibi 
indulgére (to indulge one’s self). || Any 
thing done agreeably to one’s will, 
nfficium (service): beneficium (benefit). 
To do a pleasure to any body, gratum ali- 
eui facere ; (more strongly) gratissimum, 
pergratum, percommode alicui facere ; 
vptatissimum alicui beneficium offerre 
(unasked, Ces., B. G., 6, 42, extr.): you 
have done me a very great pleasure in that, 
gratissimum illud mihi fecisti : 
not do me a greater pleasure, phil cot aed 
gratius mihi fasere possis; hoe mihi gra- 
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trus nihil facere potes: if you will do me 
a@ pleasure, si me amas (as a form of en- 
treaty, in common life ; vid. Heind., Hor., 
Sat., 1, 9, 38): it will be @ pleasure to me, 
mihi gratum erit. 

PLEBEIAN, adj., homo vulgaris; unus 
e or de multis "(one of the multitude) : ho- 
mo de plebe; plebejus (a4 citizen): homo 
intimo or sordido loco natus; homo sor- 
didus ; homo obscurus (of low birth) : ho- 
mo rudis (an uneducated person) : homo 
inhonestus (a dishonest, vile person). Quite 


| a plebeian, homo ultime sortis (with re- 
| spect to extraction): homo inhonestissi- 


probatur mihi aiiquid’ Cit | j 








hoc 
| 
t 
| 
| 


mus (relative to character): the plebeians, 
plebs (the common people, in opposition 
pom to populus, vgpcien 3 to patricii, nobi- 
; also, the lower class of the people, in 

a py ten bal sense): vulgus (as distin- 
guished by ig? lasers ps credulity, &c., from 
the better class of the people, and so imply- 
ing a reflection on personal or individual 
character or qualifications) : multitudo 
(the multitude in general). 

PLEDGE, s.. pignus, -6ris, n. (properly 
and figuratively): hypothéea (especially 
of tmmovables ; pignus, of movadies) : fidu- 
cia (something of which the creditor takes 
actual possession, but under a promise to 
restore it on payment of the debt): arrha- 
bo, arrha (earnest). To Rive | a pledge, pig- 
nus dare: to take a pledge, pizous capere, 
auferre: to redeem a pledge, liberare pig- 
nus a creditore; reddere pecuniam, or 
pignus accipere: @ pledge of love or es- 
teem. pignus amoris, voluntatis, benevo- 
lentiz. 

PLEDGE, 0, pignori dare, obligare, or 
opponere ; pignerare; oppignerare. To 
pledge one thing for another, aliquid pro 
aliqua re oppignerare: to pledge one’s self, 
se pignori opponere (properly) ; se oppig- 
nerare ( properly or figuratively) ; animum 
pignerare (figuratively). To pledge one’s 
red fidem obligare in aliquid (to pledge 

his word): spondére aliquid (to promise 
in due form, and with obligation ; also ab- 
solutely): to pledge one’s self by an oath, 
sacramento se obstringere : to pledge an- 
other by oath, sponsione aliquem obstrin- 
gere or obligare ; stipulatione alligare al- 
iquem : to pledge one’s self regularly to 
any thing (to promise in a contract), stip- 
ulari aliquid : to pledge one’s seif to any 
thing in return, restipulari aliquid. 

_ PLENARY, plenus. Vid., also, Com- 


LETE. 
4 *' PLENIPOTENTIARY, cui rerum agen- 
darum licentia data or permissa est (cf. 
Cie., Verr.. 3, 94, 220; Sall., Juz., 108, 2): 
qui mandata habet ab aliquo_ (a commis- 
stoner) : publica auctoritate missus ; lega- 
tus (an ambassador with full powers ; cS 
mot ablegatus). Plenipotentiaries come 
Srom Sicily, Siculi veniunt cum mandatis. 
{>> Mandatarius, now frequently used, oc- 
ae i as a doubtful reading, in Ulp., 
+ 17, 1, 10. 
PLENITUDE. Vid. FULLNEss. 
PLENTEOUS. Vid. PLENTIFUL. 
PLENTEOUSNESS. Vid. Plenty. 
PLENTIFUL, abundans: affluens: co- 
piosus (e. g., patrimonium) : uber (e. g., 
uce, fructus): opimus (e. g., harvest, 


messis). 

PLENTIFULLY, abunde : satis super- 
que (more than enough ; denote a quality) : 
abundanter (in an abundant manner): 


cumulate (in heaped-up measure) : prolixe, 
effuse (in vss Jn. prolixe 
primes wy ge effuseque. Plentifully 


ished’ with’s any thing, liberaliter in- 
pleaser aliqua re. To reap plentifully, 
large condere. 

PLENTY, abundantia: affluentia: uber- 
tas [S¥n. in ABUNDANCE] : copia (a suffi- 
cient quantity of what one wants for @ par- 
ticular purpose 3 opposed to inopia): pleni- 
tas (fulncns): copie (plenty of provisions, 
Ces., B. G., 1, 30). Plenty of every thing, 
omnium ti abundantia or affluentia : 


poetical). 
unctio laterum (Plin.); 
is ( ttr.). To suffer from the 
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pleurisy, punctione laterum, laterum do- 
loribus, affectam esse, deere ® cruciari. 
PLIABLE, 
IANT, 
cere 


PLIGHT, s. Vid. Conprrton. 

PLIGHT, v. Vid. PLEDGE. 

PLINTH, plinthis (-idis), plinthus (Vi- 
truvius). 

PLOT, s. |] Parcel of ground, area; 
— (larger). || Conspiracy, vid. 

PLOT, ct. Vid. Conrrive, ConsPire. 
PLOUGH, s. aratrum. Plough-tail, 


buris, bura: h-share, vomer (or vo 
mis), -éris, Appa tert of a plough, 


dens, dentale a plough, temo 
hand of @ plough, stiva aloo capulus 
mould-boards of a 


? 
English): exarare (only transitively) : ara- 
tro subigere (to work with the plough): sub- 
vertere aratro (to turn up with a plough). 
To plotigh for the first time, proscindere ; 
for the second time, iterare agram ( 
offringere terram) ; for the third time, ter- 
tiare agrum: to plough deeply, sulcum al- 
tius imprimere : to plough slightly, sulco 
tenui arare: ploughed land, aratio. || Int- 
PROPR. To plough the wares, sulcare, se- 
care, rai er cid (all poetical; undas, ma- 


) 

SLOUGH: HORSE, equus arator (after 
bos arator, Suet.). 

PLOUGHING, aratio (general term), 
proscissio (the breaking up of Zround): 
iteratio (a second ploughing): tertiatio G 
third ploughing), with or without arationis. 

PLOUGHMAN, arator; servus arator. 

PLOVER, *scolépax arquata (Linn.); 
*numenius arquata (Latham). 

PLUCK, v. || To pull eep ety vel- 
lere: vellicare. To pluck up by the roots, 
radicitus vellere; evellere, convellere: 
to pluck a bird ; i. e., pull its feathers out, 
avem vellere (e. g., pullos anserum, Col.) ; 
*avi pennas evellere or auferre. || Pluck 
out, vellere (e. g.,lanam, capillos: pullos 
anserum, Col. ; pilos) : evellere (pluck 
Marco Catoni : 


|| Pluck off = agather,carpere decer- 
pere (general terms) : (with selee- 
pret inl fruits and flowers): sublegere (to 
bs uck off some ; bene hie Niageas 
es re 

basen gant tocig at 


)- 
flores Eiterpld tonal To 
pluck up courage, animum or (of sev- 
eral) animos capere or colligere: to pluck 
up courage again, animum or se recipere: 
to cause any body to pluck up courage, an- 
imum alicui facere, or afferre, or addere 
(of things): to bid any body pluck up his 
courage, alicujus animum verbis confir- 
mare; firmare, or confirmare aliquem, or 
alicujus animum. 

PLUCK, s. || The heart, liver,and 
lights drawn from an animal, exta, 
-orum, nom. plural. || Fre. In low lan- 
guage— courage, animus fortis; virtus, 

PLUG, s., obturamentum. 


(Col. : the stone of a plum, os pruni (Pail) : 
plum: * placenta prunis inspersa, con- 


ta. 
PLUMAGE, penne, plural. 
| ELUMBLINE, perpendicutum ( Cie.) ; 


(as used at sea). 
To sound with a * maris altitu- 





pose Orig., 19, 4 fn). rg 


PLUMBER, artifex plumbarius (Vitr.). 

PLUME, s. || Feather, penna (the lar- 
ger feather), pluma (the smaller). | An 
ornament on the head, &c., crista pen- 
Rata. 


PLUME ONE'S SELF (upon a thi 
re, in or de re gloriari ( (Gia) aus 
PLUMMET, (@ mason’s 
317 
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plummet ; vid. Cic., 2 Verr.,1,51, 133; ad 
Quint. Fr., 31,1, § 2): perpendiculum 
nauticum (Dan.): cataprorates (the lead 
used at sea, Lucil. ap. Isidor., 19, 4, § 10; 
Lindem. Catapirates is a false read? 
tng). To learn to use the plummet, per- 
pendiculo uti discere: to try any thing 
with the plummet, ad perpendiculum exi- 
gere aliquid: made straight by the plum- 
met, ad perpendiculum directus. 

PLUMP, corpulentus ; corpulentior et 
habitior (Plawt.). 

PLUMPNESS, corpus solidum et succi 

lenum (Ter.); bona corporis habitudo ; 
Rabitus (-as) corporis optimus (Cic.). 

PLUMY, * pennis ornatus, obductus (lu- 
meus = downy; plumosus, full of soft 
Seathers). 

PLUNDER, s. || Robbery, raptus ali- 
cujus rei; rapina (the act of robbing ; in 
the sense of raptum it is poetical): raptum 
(property that has been seized by robbers) : 
preda (game or booty): furtum (theft; 
also, stolen property): latrocinium (street- 
robbery). || Booty, preda; raptum. To 
live by plunder, vivere rapto. . 

PLUNDER, v., diripere (to lay waste, 
destroy, &c. Ya? In good prose only as 
a military term): compilare, expilare (to 
take away by stealth) : spoliare, despoliare, 
exspoliare (general terms, to deprive of): 
nudare (to strip): depeculari (to steal, em- 
bezzle): depopulari (to depopulate, lay 
waste). To plunder thoroughly, exhau- 
rire, exinanire, nudum atque inanem red- 
dere (to empty a house, &c.): evertere et 
extergére (i. e., to sweep and brush out, fa- 
cete, Cic., Verr., 2, 21, 52). JN. nudare 
ac spoliare; spoliare nudareque ; nudare 
et exinanire or exhaurire ; spoliare et de- 
peculari: to plunder the treasury, wrarium 
expilare, depeculari; (thoroughly), wrari- 
um exinanire, exhaurire: to plunder a 
country, (also) predam ex agris rapere or 
agere (agere especially of cattle). 

PLUNGE, v. || TRANs., mergere in 
aquam aliquid (Cvc.); intingere in aqua 
(Vitr.). || INTRANS., Se mergere or im- 
mergere; mergi; immergi (Cic.); mer- 
sari (to plunge repeatedly, Hor. Ep.). 

PLUNGE, s. || Act of plunging, by 
the verbs (immersio, Arn.). || Distress, 
angustia, difficultas. 

PLUNGEON (a sea-bird), mergus. 

PLUNKET, cwruleus (Cic.); cyaneus 
(Plin.); thalassicus (Plaut.). 

PLURAL, numerus pluralis (Quint.) ; 
numerve plurativus (Gell., 1, 16, 13) ; nu- 
merus multitudinis (Gell., 19, 8, 3: better 
than pluralitas (Charis.), or numerus plu- 
rativus). A noun plural, nomen plurale : 
in the plural, pluraliter. To be without a 
plural, not to be used in the plural, plural- 
iter non dici; indigére numeri amplitu- 
dine. To be found only in the plural, sin- 
gulari numero carére. 

PLURALIST, * homo beneficiorum ca- 
pacissimus (after Liv., 9, 16); * beneficia- 
rius multiplex; *heluo beneficiorum ; 
*homo multiplex, beneficiorum plenus, 
quem vocamus pluralist ; * multa benefi- 
cia habens; * multis beneficiis instructus. 
To be a pluralist, *heluari beneficiis. 

PLURALITY, by plures, multi, &c.; e. 
g., in India, plures mulieres singulis viris 
nupte esse solent, men have a plurality 
of wives (Cic., Tusc., 5, 27, 78). 

PLUSH, * pannus villosus, 

PLUVIAL, Het ee pluvialis (Col. ; 


PLUVIOUS, pluviosus (of much 
rain). 
PLY. || Zo press, urgére. || J'o 


bend. flectere (transitively), tlecti (intrans- 
ttively). 

PNEUMATIC, * pneumaticus (technical 
term). 

POACH. || To steal, plunder, fura- 
ri alicui aliquid; furto alicui, ab aliquo, 
aliquid subducere ; surripere; (of game), 
*«furtim, clam, ferasintercipere. ||Poach- 
ed eggs, ova assa; ova (ex butyro, ex 
oleo) fricta. 

POACHER, *predo ferarum; *qui 
furtim, clam, feras intercipit. 

POACHING, *furtiva ferarum inter- 
ceptio. To live by poaching, * victitare 
feris furtim intercipiendis. 

POCK, *variola (technical term). <A 
sears variole : pock-marked, 
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* cicatricibus variolarum insignis (of the | 


face, &c.); *ore cicatricibus variolarum 
insigni (of persons). ‘ 

POCKET, péra (@ leathern travelling- 
bag, suspended from the neck): marsupi- 
um (a money-bag or purse for large sums 
of money ; for which we find, also, zona, cin- 
gulum, because fastened round the waist) : 
cruména (a bag or purse for smaller sums 
of money, slung round the neck, and hang- 
ing on the breast), ((g~ The ancients had 
no pockets ; but, instead of them, they made 
use of the folds of their garments (sinus) ; 
hence we must always render our word 
“pocket” by sinus, except when reference is 
made to money ; in which case we may also 
employ one of the words above mentioned ; 
e. g., to bring home from the city a pocket- 
ful of money, sinum seris plenum, or mar- 
supium plenum urbe domum reportare. 
To put one’s hand in one’s pocket, sinum 
laxare or expedire (in general, in order 
to take any thing out): manum in crume- 
nam demittere (to take owt money): to 
pocket or put a thing into one’s pocket ; 
properly, aliquid in sinum inserere; (j/ig- 
uratively ; i. e., to appropriate a thing) al- 
iquid domum suam avertere, convertere, 
or ferre; or simply aliquid avertere: to 
pocket an affront, contumelias perpeti: to 
search one’s pockets, aliquem, or alicujus 
vestem, excutere: out of one’s own pock- 
et, e peculiaribus loculis suis (Swet., Galb., 
12): a book of a pocket size, * liber minor- 
ibus plagulis descriptus. : 

POCKET- BOOK, pugillares, plural 
(Plin.) ; pugillaria, -um, plural (Catull.) ; 
xg portabilis, enchiridion (any small 

ook). 
POCKET-DICTIONARY, * lexicon for- 
ma minori. 
* POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF, sudari- 
um (Suet.). ie Muccinium and orari- 
um belong to the Middle Ages. 

POCKET-MONEY, *pecunia in sum- 
tum peculiarem data. To give any body 
pocket-money monthly, * quot mensibus al- 
icui pecuniam prebére, his quidem ver- 
bis, ut habeat, unde sumtus peculiares 
tolleret. 

POD, folliculus (ef corn, pulse, and 
grapes): valvulus (of pulse) : tunica, gluma 
(of corn): vinacéa, vinaceum (of grapes). 
To have pods, folliculis tegi. 

POEM, versus (general term, verses): 
carmen (a short poem, especially lyric: 
{== oda is not classical): poéma, -atis, 
n. (a longer poem). ‘To write or compose 
a poem, carmen (poéma) facere, pangere, 
pingere, scribere (general term); carmen 
(poema) condere (to lay the plan of a po- 
em): carmen (poema) componere (to com- 
pose with art and care): carmen fundere 
(to pour forth with ease and ability): I can 
write poems, possum versus facere ; a short 
or little poem, poematium (roinpartov), or, 
in pure Latin, versiculi (vid. Plin. Ep., 4, 
14, where he modestly calls his own poems, 
also, ineptiw, nuge). {2g Odarium is 
not classical. 

POET, poéta; pure Latin, tarminum 
auctor, scriptor, conditor (an author of 
verses): vates (as an inspired bard). A 
poet born, ad carmina condenda natus. 

POETASTER, versificator: versitica- 
tor quam poeta melior (Quint.); poeta 
malus (opposed to poeta bonus, Cic.). 

Poetaster is barbarous. 

POETICAL, poeticus. A poetical gen- 
ius, ingenium poeticum; virtus poetica 
(poetical talent) : great poetical genius, ve- 
na dives (cf. Hor., A. P., 409): poetical li- 
cense, licentia poetica; libertas poctica: 
a poetical spirit, spiritus poeticus or divi- 
nus; ingenium poeticum: poetical glow 
or warmth, afflatus divinus. 

POETICALLY, poetice; poetarum mo- 
re. Zo use a word poetically, * poetarum 
more verbum dicere. 

POETIZE, versus fundere or pangere. 

POETRY, poetica or poetice (sc. ars) ; 
poésis. Zo attempt poetry, poeticen attin- 
gere: to have no taste for poetry, alienum 
esse a poetice: a piece of poetry, poéma ; 
carmen: cultivation of poetry, carminum 
studium. 

POIGNANCY, acumen; or by the ad- 
jective. 

POIGNANT, mordax; acerbus. 
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POINT, s. || A sharp end, aculeus 
acumen ; mucro (of a sword, &.): cuspis 
(of an arrow or spear). At the point of the 
bayonet, punctim (after Liv.) : the point of 
an epigram, &c., aculeus, || 4 summit, 
cacumen; culmen; fastigium; vertex. 
|| 4 headland, promontorium, || De 
gree, gradus. To the last point, ut nihil 
supra. || Critical moment, temporis 
punctum or momentum. To be on the 
point of, in eo est ut, &c., aliquid faciam, 
or ut aliquid fiat ( avoid in eo sum, 
ut, which is found first in Servius, Virg., 
4in., 3,28). Also simply by the future par- 
ticiple active ; e. g., I was on the point of 
setting out on a journey, iter facturus 
eram: when he was on the point of setting 
out, profecturus ; or sub ipsa profectitne: 
they were on the point of coming to blows, 
prope erant ut manus consererent (Liv.). 
|| Particular: the chief or main point, 
caput, summa (alicujus rei); cardo alicu- 
jus rei (post-Augustan, point on which any 
thing turns, Virg., Zin. 1, 672; Quint., 
5, 12, 13, &c.) : momentum (decisive point, 
por?) : the main point in a dispute, quees- 
tio: the main point of the question is, quee- 
ritur de, with an ablative (in a philosophic- 
al question): agitur de, with an ablative 
(in a@ philosophical or judicial question): 
to touch only the main point of a thing, 
summatim aliquid exponere; summas 
tantummodo attingere (in a narrative, 
Nep., Pelop.1,1). || Exact place: point 
of view, (properly) locus unde prospectus 
(to a distance) or despectus (to a lower 
part) est; (figuratively) e. g., to consider 
a matter in a right point of view, vere or 
recte judicare de re; in a wrong point 
of view, aliquid fallaci judicio (or fallaci- 
bus judiciis) vidére. : 

POINT, v. || To give @ point to, 
exacuere ; prwacuere ; acuminare (Lact.): 
acutum facere ; cuspidare (Plin.): [52 
peracuere does not occur. || T'o direct, 
dirigere in locum. || Tio designate 
(usually with out or to), significare ali- 
quid or aliquem (properly and figurative- 
ly) ; digito demonstrare aliquem conspi- 
cuumque facere (properly, to point with 
the finger to any one whom one would dis- 
tinguish among a larger number; vid. 
Suet., Oct., 45, extr.): designare or deno- 
tare aliquem (figuratively, to allude to 
any one in @ speech; vid. Ces., B. G., 1, 
18; Liv, 4, 55: [Gg indigitare and in- 
nuere in this sense are unclassical). || T'o 
indicate, @s a sporting dog, avem 
facere (after Sen.) [vid. PornrER]. || Z'0 
distinguish by points, interpunction- 
ibus, or interpunctis, orationem distin- 
guere ; interpungere. || To finish (a 
wall) by inlaying mortar, &¢., (pa- 
rietem) effarcire cwementis. 

POINTED. || Prop., vid. the verb. 
|| Fie., i. e., piquant, pungent, aculeatus : 
salsus (of wit, &c.). 

POINTER (dog), canis avem faciens 
(after Sen., Exc. Contr., 3, p. 397, 27, Bip.): 
* canis avicularius (Linn,) : canis venati- 
cus (general term). 

POINTLESS, hebes; obtusus; retusus 
(properly and figuratively). 

POISE, aliquid suis ponderibus librare 
(vid. Cic., Tusc., 5, 24, 69). 

POISON, s., venénum (any poison from 
animals, plants, minerals; Greek, los; b 
metonymy, for a poisonous potion ; poy 4 
figuratively, of any thing injurious): vi- 
rus (vegetable potson, Pdpyaxov): toxicum 
(properly, in which the points of arrows 
were dipped, roktxdv; called also, by Pliny, 
venenum cervarium ; poetical for any 
poison): cicitta (hemlock, xéviov; vid. 
Pers., 4, 2): pestis (figuratively, a perni- 
cious thing). Prepared with poison, dipped 
in poison, venenatus ; veneno illitus (rub- 
bed over with poison): veneno infectus, 
tinctus (dipped in poison): poison that 
works or kills quickly, venenum preesens, 
velox, or repentinum (opposed to venenum 
lentum): to miz poison, venenum parare 
or coquere ; for any one, alicujus occiden- 
di causé venenum parare; or simply ali- 
cui venenum parare; venenum in aliquem 
comparare : to take or drink poison, ve- 
nenum sumere, haurire, bibere, or potare 
(general term) ; veneno mortem sibi con- 
sciscere (to kill one’s self with poison): te 
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fire or administer poison, alicui dare ve- 
enum: a cup of poison, poculum or scy- 
phus veneni (¢n Cicero, illud mor- 
tis, pro Cluent., 11, 31; or poculum illud 
mortiferum, as Tusc., 1, 32, 71): ciciita (@ 
drink of hemiock, xéviov): to drain a cup 
of poison, exhaurire illud mortis pocu- 
lum; cicitam sorbére: @ thing is pois- 
on to any body, aliquid venenum est ali- 


eujus. 

POISON, v., alicui dare venenum (gen- 
eral term); veneno aliquem necare or oc- 
cidere (to kill with poison): veneno ali- 


absumi, occidi, or interimi; veneno ‘poto 
mori; (¢y any one) venenum accipere 
ab aliquo (vid. Tac. Ann., 2, 96, 3). 
POISONING, veneficium (as a practice 
and a crime): scelus veneni (as a crime). 
To practice poisoning, venena facere; 
hominis necandi causa venenum confice- 
re: condemned for poisoning, Dips 
damnatus : to accuse any body of poison- 
, fingere crimen veneni. 
POISONOUS. Prop., venenatus (gen- 
eral term); veneno imbutus, infectus, or 


besmeared or covered with poison). FiG., 
acerbus (bitter). To be 
esse n 

POKE, s., saccus. To buy a pig in a 


aleam emere. Vid. Freund, Alea. 
POKE, v., petere, appetere. To poke 
the. fre, ~ignem movendo or movendis 
carbonibus excitare-. 
POKER, rutabulum (properly an oven 


rake). 

POLAR, by the genitive, axis, &c., or ad 
axem pertinens (belonging to the pole): 
axi proximus or vicinus (near the pole). 
Polar star, septemtrio (Plin.); stella po- 
laris (technical term): polar circu- 
lus polaris (technical term). 

. POLARITY, * inclinatio, que est axes 
versus. 

POLARIZE, * axes versus inclinare. 

POLE. || Of the earth, axis; one 

poetical) 


axis septemtrionalis. 4 long stesf 
pertica (general term): contus (for push- 
): vectis (for lifting). 

POLEMIC, controversus ; polem- 

POLEMICAL, ; icus (technical term) : 
pugnax et quasi bellatorius (with Plin. 
Ep., 7, 797). 

POLEMICS, * polemica; * theo! 
controversa ; or, by arceniassiion.* 
ologie ea pars, qu se in discrepantium 
opinionum disceptatione jactat. 

POLICE. ||Internal regulation 
or government of a city or commu- 
nity, *disciplina publica (public disci- 
pline): morum prefectura (oversight of 

public manners): publice securitatis cu- 
a (care of public safety). A law or regu- 
lation of police, * lex ad disciplinam publi- 
cam spectans: regulations of police, * edic- 
ta ad disciplinam publicam tia: a 
mater of police, * res ad disciplinam publi- 
cam pertinens. || The civil force, 
*magistratas quibus (disciplina publica, 
or morum prefectura et publice securi- 
tatis cura) delata est: police officer or po- 
liceman, * discipline publice administer : 
superintendent of police, * discipline publi- 
Ce prwepositus: secret homines qui 
sunt in speculis, et observant quemadmo- 
dum sese unusquisque Beet ie agat, 
ap eabee loquatur (after Cic., 1 Verr., 
16, 46; and Ces. B. G., 1, 20, extr.); dela- 
tores (spies, in formers). 

POLICY. j|Act of government, 
prudentia or ratio civilis; disciplina rei- 
publice (Cic.). |] Cunning, device, 
prudentia ; consilium ; 
Crafty policy, cailida consilia (plural) ; cal- 
fida: artes : to act policy, prudenter, 
callide facere aliquid; tempori inservire, 
concedere, aliquid dare (after. Cic.). 

POLISH, v. |] Prop., delevigare; ex- 
polire ; perpolire ; cote despumare (smar- 
ble, &c.). Fic.,expolire; perpolire. To 
polish any body's manners, excolere alicu- 

jus mores ; moribus ornare aliquem : to 
a work, expolire ; elimare (Quinz., 
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but very rare ; exasciare only in exascia- 
tas in Plaut.). 

POLISH, 3., by the verbs, or by circumlo- 
cution with lima ; e. g., his writings — 
polish, deest scriptis ejus ultima lima 
(Ov.); operi non accessit ultima lima 
(Cic.); so, also, oratio expolitione distinc- 
ta (by its polish). 

POLISHED, limatus, politus (of a re- 
fined, polished orator and style). In. li- 
matus et politus; accuratus et politus. 
A polished style, imatius dicendi genus ; 
oratio accurata et polita, limata et polita ; 
oratiosubtilis. A polished man, homo om- 
ni vita et victu excultus atque expolitus. 

POLITE, urbanus: affabilis: comis : 
blandus: civilis: bemignus. S¥N. in 


Civit. 

POLITELY, urbane: humaniter: co- 
miter. 

POLITENESS, urbanitas : humanitas 
[Syn. in AFFABLE] :*comitas : officia ur- 
bana (civilities): affabilitas : dulcédo mo- 
rum et suavitas. JN. comitas affabilitas- 
que sermonis (in conversation). To treat 
any body with great politeness, perofficiose 
et peramanter aliquem observare ; omni 
comitate aliquem complecti: to show po- 
liteness to any body, gratum facere or grati- 
ficarialicui: te dismiss any body with great 
politeness, aliquem dimittere cum bona 

tid. 


* POLITIC, Saba (T= aroid poli- 
POLITICAL, § _ticus); 2f=skilled in 
politics, reram civilium, publicarum peri- 
tus, sciens; reipublic# moderande, re- 
gendz, constituende peritus. Political 
disturbances, tarbulente in civitate tem- 
pestates (Cic.): political writings, libri 
politici (Cel. ap. Cic, Fam., 8, 1, 4): libri 
qui sunt de republica, de rebus publicis 
(after Cic.): scripta que ad tractandam 
rempublicam pertinent (Muret.): from a 
political point of view, * ratione civili: on 
political grounds, for political reasons, rei- 
publice causa : to retire from political life, 
ab omni parte reipublice se subtrahere. 
| Politic=prudent, &c., prudens: 
political consilium cal- 
political plan, pro ra- 
tione temporum moliri aliquid (cf. Cic., 
Fam., 6, 12, 2). 
POLITICALLY, (E> not politice) : ex 
civilis prudentiz legibus ; e republica. 
POLITICIAN, politicus (occupied with 
state afairs) : rerum publicarum, civilium 
peritus, sciens (skilled in the science of pol- 


ittcs). 

POLITICLY, pradenter : callide: tem- 
poris causa. 

POLITY, ratio civilis. 

POLL, s. |i Head, caput Poll-taz, 
tributum in singula capita impositum 
(Com, 2 Ce 3, 32; by Cic., Att, 5, 16, 2 

éxixeGaX\uov) : exactio capitum (Cic. 

ad Div.,3,8,5). To impose a general poll. 
tar, in singula capita servorum et libero- 
rum tributum imponere. || Vote, suf- 
ane To send to the poli, (populum) 
ium mittere: to go to the poll 

inte candidate), se committere suffragiis 


pop’ 
POLL, v. || To lop tops of trees, 

arbores) decacuminare : amputare (e.g., 
cacumen ulmi, Plin.). || To clip the 
hair, pilos recidere, eerie | To 
vote, in suffragium ire; su um inire 
(of the whole number of ‘poters) + sententi 
am ferre (of the whole number, or of an in- 
diridual) : ferre (of an indi- 
vidual, to vote). || To obtain votes, 
suffragia or puncta ferre : to poll the larg. 
est number of rotes, suffragiis superare 
suffragia or puncta plurima ferre. |] To 
plunder, vid. 

POLLARD. ||A tree lopped, *ar- 
bor decacuminata or putata. || Fine 
bran, furfures triticei, {| The chub 
fish, * perca cernua (Lian.). 

POLLING-BOOTH, septum ; ovile. 

POLLING-CLERK, rogator (one who 
asked the citizens for their votes under the 
older system): custos (under the ballot sys- 


POLLUTE, maculare : commaculare : 
maculis aspergere (especially to make spots 
upon whi e) or contaminare (to defile, con- 
taminate ; but only figuratively): polluere 


(to pollute, defile 





desecraie}: spurcare, con- | 


fuscare to obscure) : Soachaant 
pod disfigure): violare (to injoe —— 

eee ekg a cui 
Tei (to stain, pollute, figuratively). er 


POLLUTION, circumlocution 
verb, &c., contaminatio, pres l, a8 
both late): macula, labes (the thing i uf) 
Free from pollution, inviolatus (opposed to 


Hutus). 

POLTROON, homo ignavus, timidus (@ 
coward ; vid. Cowanp, CowakDLy): lin- 
gua fortis Thraso oy quovis ser- 
mone molestus ( podically, a ‘bragg 

POLYANTHUS, * primula lee >: 
af The polyanthus is believed to origin- 


elatior, sg It may 
tain * polyanthus as a technical term. 

POLYGAMY, by circumlocution with 
plures uxores ; e. g., solére plures uxores 
habére (of men): pluribus nuptam esse 
(af a woman): in hac regione singule ux- 
ores plures viros habére solent (vid. Cie 
Tuse., 5, 27,78): in hac regione una uxo. 
ee pluribusve viris nupta est (vid. 
Geil, 1, 23). 

POLYGONAL, polygonius (Vitr.); 
multangulus (Luer. 

POLYPUS. || 4 kind of zoophyte, 
polypus, -ddis (Plaut.); sepia octopodia 
(Linn.); ozwzna (a kind of polypus, Plin.). 
li4n ulcer of the nose, pdlypus (Hor., 
Gell.), ozzena (Plin.). 

POLYSYLLABLE, complurium sylla- 
barum ; quod complures syllabas habet. 


um. 
POMEGRANATE (the tree), * malus 
Punica ; * Punica granatum org de (the 
Sruit), malum granatum (Col.); malum 


Panicum (Plin.). 
POMMEL (of the hilt of @ sword), * pila, 
), * apex, pila, 


pomum capuli; (ofa 
sella equestris. 


Pp sec io 
POMP, splendor (especially in the style 
of living) : magnificentia (show, with a 
seat iz eee (with reg prepara 
ion 
POMPOUS, eta ificus. Jn. 
——— et splendid magniticns, Ju, 
lautus; magnificus et preclarus: of style, 
&e., grandis, turgidus. 
Ae emgage gee g acacsk on magnifice : 
ute: ample. To be bi pompously, 
amplissime eferri (Cic.); apparatissimo 
funere efferri (Suet, Ner., 9). 





POND, am (a small pond): lacus 
(a large : piscina ( fish-pond): water 
ofa aque stagnantes. 


pond, 
PONDER, contemplari animo, or ani- 
mo et cogitatione: considerare secum in 
animo: contemplari: considerare. JN. 
contemplari et considerare : referre ani- 
mum ad aliquid (to turn one's mind to): 
lustrare animo or ratione animoque (as it 


cere mente (to cramine thoroughly): ex- 
Sib pone quam maxime intentis oculis, ut 
ponderis (Liv.); ponderosus (Plin, 

sica (a skort weapon, 

Vid. Sworp. 

mus (supreme 


were, to review with the mind): circ 
pendére, se serpin (to weigh). To pon- 
der as accurately and carefully as possible, 
aiunt, bes det contemplari. 
PONDEROUS, gravis (Cic.) ; 2) ae 
)- 
Heavy. 
PONIARD, s.. pugio (a stiletto, dagger): 
used by bendithete 
use @ poniard, sicam prs Dp sicam in- 
tentare alicui, pugione petere aliquem. 
ie apreri t., aliquem pugione percu- 
e PONTIEF, Lea pontifex maxi- 
PONTIFICAL, pontificalis : P rapa 
(Cic.) ; or, by the fee 


itive, 

PONTIFICATE, wutieien tat ~tis (Cie 

PONTON (bridge of boats), ponto 
(Paul, Dig., 8, 3, 38): monoxylus linter, 
or, plural, monoxyli aieatt seg aime of 
a single tree, used as pontons, and 
with all the accompanying apparatus, 
wagons, Herz. ad Ces. B. o4) 


POP 


PONY, equulus; equuleus; mannulus. 

POOL. || Ad small pond, stagnum. 
{Stakes at a game of cards, quan- 
tum in thedium contertur (cf. Suet, Oct., 
71). Vo take tne whole pool; nummos Uni- 
versos tollere (ib.). How much is there in 
the pool? quantum in medium confertur? 
(after same passage). 

POOP, puppis. 

POOR. || Not rich, pauper (xévys, 
that has barely enough for his necessary 
expenses ; opposed to dives): tenuis (omd- 
vot, that has a very small, limited income ; 
opposed to locuples): egénus, in prose us- 
ually egens (évdens, that is in want, that 
has not enough for necessary uses ; opposed 
to abundaus). JN. tenuis atque egens: 
inops (azopos, helpless, without means or 
resources ; opposed to opulentes): men- 
dicus (rrwxis, obliged to live on charity, 
beggarcd). Somewhat poor, pauperculus : 
very poor, perpauper ; egentissimus ; om- 
nibus rebus egeus; omnium egenus; cui 
minus nihilo est: the poor, in the Roman 
sense, capite censi (because at the census 
only their number was taken, without respect 
t) their property) or proletarii (because they 
could offer to the state nothing else than 
theiy children) : to be poor, in egestate esse 
or versari; vitam in egestate degere ; vi- 
tam inopem colere (to live in poverty) : to 
be very poor, in summa egestate, mendici- 
tate esse; omnium rerum inopem esse: 
to grow or become poor, egentem fieri; ad 
inopiam redigi: I am grown poor, res 
mihi ad rastros rediit (I must take to the 
spade; comedy): to make any body poor, 
egestatem alicui atferre; ad inopiam ali- 
guem redigere ; ad mendicitatein aliquem 
detrudere (to reduce to beggary): to enrich 
a poor man, egentem divitem facere ; lo- 
cupletem ex egenti efficere; tenuiorem 
locupletare : to pretend to be poor, pauper- 
tatem or pauperem simulare. || Defi- 
cient, in want of any thing, inops 
alicujus rei, re or ab re; sterilis alicujus 
rei or ab aliqua re (empty of ): privatus or 
spoliatus aliqua re (deprived of): a poor 
language, inops lingua: an age poor in 
virtucs, seculum virtutum sterile (Tac., 
Hist., 1,3, ). || Meagre, vilis (eiredys, 
mean): aridus (opposed to copiosus; e. g., 
victus, Oratio, orator): jejunus (barren, 
jgune ; opposed to plenus, copiosus; e. g., 
res; oratio; orator; scriptor): exilis 
(without power ; opposed to uber, plenus, 
of a speech, and of a speaker). || Bad, in- 
ferior, small, tenuis (slight): miser 
(wretched, pitiful): vilis (mean): malus 
(bad): poor food, tenuis victus: a@ poor 
speech, oratio jejuna: a poor hut, casa ex- 
igua: a poor soil, macrum solum: @ poor 
present, munusculum levidense: a poor 
poet, pocta malus, ineptus or insulsus: 
poor consolation, solatium malum or mis- 
erum : poor circumstances, res paupercu- 
fee; angustize rei familiaris: to be in poor 
circumstances, parce ac duriter vitam age- 
re ; tenuiter vivere (Ter., Phorm., 1, 2, 95); 
vitam in egestate degere; vitam inopem 
colere: to make a poor supper, patella mo- 
dicd ccenare (Hor., Ep., 1, 5,2). || Mis- 
erable, unhappy, miser, misellus; in- 
felix (vretched, unhappy): miserandus 
(pitiable): alas, poor me! ve, me mise- 
rum! a poor wretch, homo misellus. 

POOR-HOUSK, ptochotrophium or 
ptochium (Cod. Just.). 

POORISH, pauperculus. 

POORLY, adv., tenuiter (Ter., Phorm., 
1, 2, 95); exiliter: to live poorly. parce or 
misere vivere (very poorly); tenuissimo 
eultu vivere. 

POORLY, adj. (Slightly indis- 
posed), qui leviter wgrotat; levi moti- 
unculd tentatus : to be poorly, leviter wgro- 
tare; levi motiuncula tentari (Suet., Vesp., 
24); leviter commotum esse (Cic.) ; levi- 
ter wgrum esse. 

POP, s., crepitus; scloppus (sound made 
by striking on inflated cheeks, Pers.). 

POP, »v., crepare ; sonare. 

Pop IN, INTO, irrumpere, intro rum- 
pere, intro irrumpere (suddenly, and with 
force): introvenire propere, *intro se 
proripere (iastily): introire, or venire, 
introgredi, intrare (to enter): to pop into 
one's head, in mentem venire. 

Pop sek evadere, elabi (to come out 





POR? 


quickly): effugere (to come out and get 
away quickly), 

POPE, * pontifex Romanus; * papa. 

POPEDOM, * pontiticia dignitas, * papa- 
tus (papal dignity): * pontificii (subjects 
of the popedom) : doctrines of the popedom, 
* pontificis Romani doctrina or lex: in 
the popedom, * apud pontificios: a friend 
of the popedom, * addictus pontifici Roma- 
no; *sacra a pontifice Romano instituta 
sequens; * legis pontiticis Romani studi- 

s 


osus. 

POPISH, * pontificius: popish doctrine 
or system, sacra pontificia (plural); ratio, 
doctrina, formula pontiticia, 77 Romano- 
Catholica (Bauw.). 

POPLAR, pépulus, -i, f:: of poplar, pop- 
uleus (Virg.); populnus (Plaut.); popul- 
neus (Cat9). 

POPPY. papaver, -eris, n.: of poppy, 
papavereus: poppy flowers, com@ papa- 
verew : poppy heads, papaverum capita 
Liv.). 

POPULACE, plebecula: infima plebs: 
populi fix. 

POPULAR. || Acceptable to the 
people, popularis (Cic.); in vulgus 
(3° not vulgo) gratus; gratus, acceptus 
populo: a man of popular manners, homo 
communis (Cic.). || In ordinary use, 
understood by all, ad sensum popu- 
larem vulgaremque or ad commune judi- 
cium popularemque intelligentiam (ac- 
commodatus, Cic., De Or., 1, 23, 108; e. 
g., oratio); intelligentié a populari non 
remotus. Popular writings, que scripta 
sunt indoctis; genus librorum populari- 
ter scriptorum (Cic., 5 Fin., 12). 

POPULARITY, aura popularis; favor 
populi (Cic.) ; communitas (corns, Nep., 
Milt., 8, 4, Bremi): that courts popularity, 
populi studiosus. 

POPULARLY, populariter ; ad com- 
mune judicium popularemque intelligen- 
tiam (accommodate); e. g., dicere, scri- 
bere (in a popular style): ita—ut ab om- 
nibus intelligar (intelligatur, &c.). 

POPULATE, locum copiosiorem et ce- 
lebriorem reddere (Liv.); incolis frequen- 
tare (Snet.); replere (Just.). 

POPULOUS, frequens ; incolis fre- 
quens; celeber (Ciéc.) ; frequentatus (Sall.). 

POPULOUSNESS, frequentia, celebri- 
tas (Cic.); multitudo hominum (Ces.), or 
incolarum. 

PORCELAIN. Vid. Curna. 

PORCH, vestibulum (general term, es- 
pecially of a house): propyleum (espe- 
cially of a temple): pronaos (Vitr., of a 
temple). || FrG., vestibulum. 

PORCUPINE, hystrix, -icis, f. (Plin.). 

PORE, s., foramen: pores, foramina 
invisibilia corporis (Cels., of the human 
body): fistule (af a sponge, cheese, &c.). 

PORE OVER, rei or in rem incumbere 
(to apply one's self to. In Cicero, Casar, 
&c., only of applying to tasks, &c.; post- 
Avgustan): incumbere ceris et stilo 
(Plin.) ; cogitationi (Ter.). Tobe always 
poring over his books, in bibliothecam or 
in literas (or -is) se abdere: libros (* sem- 
per) pervolutare: rem attente considera- 
re (to inspect closely): mentem figere or 
defigere in aliqua re; animum defigere or 
infigere in aliqua re. 

PORK, caro suilla (Cels.); caro porci- 
na; or simply porcina (Plavt.); suilla 

Plin.): roast pork, assum suillum, 

PORKER, porculus (Plaut.) ; por- 

PORKLING, } cellus (Varr.). 

POROSITY, raritas (Vitr.); or by the 
adjective. 

POROUS, rarus (Cic.); foramina ha- 


ens, 

PORPHYRY, porphyrites (Plin.). 

PORPOISE, porculus marinus (Plin.). 

PORRIDGE, puls (of meal, pulse, &c.): 
jus; jusculum; sorbitio (P/in.). 

PORRINGER, catinus, catinum; sinus 
(for milk or honey, Plaut.): @ small por- 
ringer, catillus (Col.; catillum, Petr.) ; 
scaphium (Vitr.). 

PORT. || A harbor, portus, -Qs (prop- 
erly and figuratively) : a free port, portus 
de vectigalibus exemtus (vid. Cic., Phil., 
2, 39, 101: §gF not portus liber; liber 
being opposed to servus): an artificial port, 
portus manu factus: to come into port, in 
portum venire (Cic.), or pervenire (Ces.) ; 
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in portum ex alto invehi; in portum de- 
ferri (duct. Her.); in portum se recipere 
(Ces.): to make a port, portum tacere (lit- 
erally), portum capere (to reach it): to sail 
out of port, e portu solvere, navigare, pro- 
ficisci or exire ; portum linquere ({Virg.): 
to block up the entrance of a port by sink- 
ing @ ship, faucibus portis navem sub- 
mersam objicere: a very busy port, por- 
tus celeberrimus et plenissimus navium: 
to be safe in port, in portu esse or navi- 
gare (also—to be in @ state of security). 
|| Impropr., portus: portus et refugium: 
portus et perfugium: entrance of a port, 
portus os, ostium, aditus, -tis; fauces. || 4 
Zate, porta; janua (vid. Gate.]. || Aper- 
ture in a ship for a gun, * fenestra. 
|| Carriage, air, gestus, -is; incessus, 


“lis. 

PORTABLE, quod portari, or gestari, 
potest: [>> portabilis (xot portatilis) and 
gestabilis are late; but they are regularly 
formed, and may be used with advantage 
wren the context docs not admit of a clas- 
sixal circumlocution. 

PORTAL, porta (maxima, princes). 

PORTCULLIS, catarracta, -w, f. (£ iv). 

PORTE (OTTOMAN), * aula ar.pera- 
teris Turcici. 

PORTEND, ante significare alignid; 
preesizniticare, premonstrare aliq™.ie.; also 
(in the Roman sense), portendere, av.grrari. 

PORTENT, ostentum: prodigiumi: por- 
tentum (astonishing appearance, fecretell- 
ing what is about to happen): signum (any 
sign, onueiov): a frightful portent, objecta 
res terribilis, Sometimes species nova at- 
que insolita. Vid. Propiey. 

PORTENTOUS, portentosus; omino- 
sus (Plin. Ep.). 

PORTER. || Keeper of a gate, jan- 
itor (Cic.); ostiarius (Vitr.); atriarius 
(Pand.). \|One who carries burdens, 
bajulus (Ctc.) ; onus humeris portans or 
sustinens ; gerulus (Plaut.). || A kind 
of beer, * cerevisia, quam vocant Porter. 

PORTERAGE, merces bajuli, geruli ; 
merces que solvitur bajulo, gerulo, 

PORT-FOLIO, scrinium (epistolarum, 
librorum), or, from the context, scrinium 
only: librarium ( for writings of any hind 
Cic., Mil., 12, 33) the port-folio of a minis- 
ter of state, *librarium literarum pulice- 
rum. y 

PORT-HOLE, * fenestra. 

PORTICO, porticus , from porta, on ac- 
count of the many doors, as it were, formed 
by the columns ; tt was a covered walk, gal- 
lery, or hall, supported by columns, which 
the Romans had contiguous to their houses 
for walks, especially round the temples and 
public buildings, in order to be sheliered 
from rain): {93> peristylium was an wn- 
covered space in the middle of a house 
surrounded by porticoes. 

PORTION, s., pars (@ part) : dos (a dow- 
ry): jo3> in classical Latin, portio occurs 
only in the phrase pro portione. Vid. 
Part. 

PORTION, v. |] Z'0 parcel out, dis- 
tribuere, dividere aliquid aliquibus or in 
aliquos ; diepertire ; diribére ; dispensare. 
|| Zo endow, (filiw) dotem dare (Nep., 
filiam) dotare (Suet.) ; filio dare, preebére, 
unde domum, rem domesticam instituere 
possit : portioned, dotatus (Ov.); quum 
ipse filiae nubili dotem conticere non pos- 
set (Cic., Quint. 31, 98, could not portion 
his daughter). 

PORTLINESS, dignitas forme or cor- 
poris: apposita ad dignitatem statura : 
statura eminens: spectabilis proceritas 
(tallness). 

PORTLY, dignitatis plenus; gravis; au- 
gustus. JN. augustus et amplus: apposi 
ta ad dignitatem statura: procerus (tail). 

PORTMANTEAU, averta (a sort of 
great portmanteau ; later times of the em 
perors: a horse that carries it, avertarius) : 
mantica (wallet): hippopére (saddle-bags, 
Hor., Sat., 1, 6, 106; Sen. Ep., 87,7; hip- 
popera, the singular, ts erroneous). 

PORTRAIT, effigies ad exemplum ex- 

ressa: a portrait of the size of life, simu- 
acrum iconicum (vid. Bremi, Suet., Calig., 
22): any body's portrait, effigies ex facie 
ipsius similitudine expressa (after Plin., 
34, 4, 9); vera alicujus imago or eftigies 
(if it be a good portrait), 


POSI 


PORTRAIT- PAINTER, * pictor qui 

coloribus reddit. 

PORTRAIT-PAINTING, picture id ge- 
nus, quo hominum effigies ex facie ipso- 
rum similitudine exprimuntur (vid. Plin., 
34, 4, 9). 

PORTRAY, exprimere imaginem ali- 
eujus rei (to give the general form of any 
thing): formam alicujus describere (to 
mark out the whole shape) : delineare ima- 
ginem alicujus (to give in outline) : ex- 
scribere imaginem alicujus (¢o copy): fin- 
gere (to form): effingere (to form after an 
original) : aliquid formare, deformare (to 
mass. [>= The 
artists): 


paint v., disputationum laqueis irreti- 
re (to puzzle) : ad incitas redigere (tv non- 


POSIT ‘TION. |i ee Lise gene 
itura ( not in the prose of the go: 
oa parts Ae availed uself of circumlo- 
poate hep positum esse) : situs (the man- 
ner in which any thing lies or is laid ; es- 

7 the position of a place): to give 
a (suitable) position to a thing, aliquid (ap- 
te, &c.) ponere, collocare : to have a (suit- 
able) position, (apte, &c.) positum, situm 
esse : to restore any thing to its former po- 
sition, alicujus rei situm revocare (with 
Virg., Zn., 3, 451): the natural position 
(of @ place), situs naturalis; natura loci. 
Jn. situs atque natura loci: « 





POSS 


* religio lege sancita: what is positire, sta- 
tio (opposed to maar Vitr., 1, 2, 5): con- 
stitulo (Quint., 7, 4,5). || Positive de 
gree (grammatical), itivus gradus, or 
positivus only (Prisc.) : im the positive, ab- 
solutus (opposed to comparativus; e. 
utimur vulgo comparativis pro absolutis, 
Quint, 9, 3, 19; conf. Gell., 5, 21, 13, in 
ea epistold scriptum est, pluria sive 
plura absolutum esse sive simplex ; non, 
ut tibi videtur, comparativum). 
POSITIVELY, re ; re ipsa; re vera, or 
reverd (really): certe (surely): pertinaci- 
ter (confidently) : affirmate (with an oath) : 
affirmanter (Gell., with confidence). 
POSITIVENESS = confidencein ofirm- 
ation, pertinacia. 
POSSESS, possidére ; possessionem al- 
icujus rei habére or tenére, in possessione 
alicujus rei esse (to have some outward 
good in possession ; possidére, also, — 
times for, to be endued with a property ; 
g.,ingenium, magnam vim possidére) : ie 
bére (to have, general term): tenére (lo 
hold, occupy) : preditam, instructum, or- 
natum, also affectum esse ( figurativeiy, to 
be endowed with ; the latter especially in a 
bad sense) ; inesse alicui or in aliquo esse, 
esse in aliquo (to reside in any body, as a 
property ; inesse, with a dative, Sail., Cat., 
08, 2; Nig eee a we with in, 
Ter., Eun, 1, 1, 14; Cic.,, Of. 1, 37, 134, 
&c.). To express possession of @ quality, 
we find esse with a genitive or 





good position of a place, situs opportunus, 
upportunitas loci. |] Fie., state, circum- 
stances, status (state, condition): condi- 
tio (the relations under which any thing ex- 
ists, in which any body lives): locus (the cir- 
cumstances into meget yagnyaplg 
brought; vid. Herz., Cas., B. G., 2,26): tem 

pus, tempora (xa:pés, the position iekich 
time brings about ; hence, in connection, 
Frequently = bad, ‘critical position ; vid. 
commentators on Nep., Milt., 5, 1; Cie, 
Offic., 1, 23,81; Cic. pro leg. Mazil., 1,1): 
res (general term, circumstances, &c.) : for- 
tuna (ezternal position, accidental circum- 
stances): @ good, favorable position, bo- 
nus status; bona conditio; locus bonus ; 
causa bona; res bone, secunde, floren- 
tes : to be or find one’s self in a good posi- 
tion, statu bono, conditione bona, &c., 


esse ; causam bonam habére: to be or find 


one’s self in a better position, in meliore 
causa esse ; res mew meliore loco sunt; 
meliore conditione esse : a bad position, 
status deterior ; conditio iniqua, afflictior; 
res afflictie ; res minus secund@ : a hope- 
less position, res pessime, perdite: my 
position ts not the best, res mew sunt mi- 
nus secunde: to be in the same position, 
in eadem causa or in eodem loco esse; 
eadem est mea causa: to findone’s self in 
@ critical position, premi aliqua re (re fru- 
mentarid; vid. Meb., Cas., B. G., 1, 52, p. 
96) : Lam greatly dissatisfied with my posi- 
tion, vehementer me pcenitet statis mei: 
no one ts satisfied with his position, sue 
quemque fortune2 maxime pcenitet (Cic. 
ad Div., 6,1, in.) : nemo sorte pehtigrad 
tus vivit (after Hor., Sat., ,1, 1,1, 899.): 
agine yourself in my eum te fed 
finge, qui gusmego (ie af Dis. 2 2 2): 
I ask, gy Sead ann termi 
consulo, quid faciam de rebus meis: to 
restore any body to his former position (as 
a citizen, &c.), restituere aliquem in pris- 
tinum statum: the position of things, re- 
rum status: the pol star) 
much changed, 
commutatio ; versa sunt omnia. || Prop- 
osition, vid. 

POSITIVE, verus (true, real): certns 
(certain, sure): inre positus (not nominal : 
re (opposed to beige verbis; in fact, ‘not 
merely in r in sententia 
sua tuenda Caplin: in assertion). || A f- 
firmative, not negative, ajens (op- 
posed to negans) ; affirmans ({>> affirm- 
ativus is late). || Receiving tts bind- 
ing force from enactment, quod con- 
stitutione continétur (e. g- justum ; op- 
reser to quod natura continetur, what is 

nding antecedently to or without enact- 
ment, Quint. 7, 4, 5): @ positive law, lex 
scripta (opposed to lex nata): jus civile 
(opposed to jus naturale): positive religion, 





; but then the property assigned is 
not expressed by a simple substantive, but 
by a substantive in connection with an ad- 
jective or adjective pronoun ; e. g., we can 
not say for, * virtue possesses strength,” vir- 
tus est virium ; but “virtue possesses so 
great strength,” virtus est tantarum Viri- 
um, ut, &c.: Hortensius so str 
@ memory, that, &c., Hortensius erat tanta 
memoria, ut, &c.: to possess a share of &@ 
thing, alicujus rei esse participem: all 
can not possess all things, non omnes om- 
nium participes esse possunt: not to pos- 
sess a thing, carére aliqua re ; alicujus rei 
esse expertem (to be excluded from): to 
possess tn rich measure, aliqua re abunda- 
re; aliquaé re valére. || LrPropr., to 
master, to fill, occupare (e. &., fear pos- 
sesses any body or any body's mind, timor 
occupat aliquem; Ces., B. G., 1, 39): in- 
vadere (to assault, as it were, the mind ; al- 
iquem, in aliquem or alicui: aliquem lu- 
bido, metus, terror invadit: furor alicui 
invadit; vis avaritie in animum alicujus 
invadit, Sail.) : possidére (e. g., lubido pos- 
sidet aliquem, Sall.): incessere (aliquem 
alicui or in aliquem; e. g., admiratio, cu- 
pido, timor, indignatio incessit aliquem ; 
cura patribus incessit, Liv., 4, 57; religio 
in aliquem incessit, Ter.) : possessed with 
any thing, alicujus rei rageersncanralid or 
cupidissimus: to be quite possessed with 
any thing, occupari re or a re (e. g., ab 
pins cura); studio alicujus rei tra- 
hi; iditate alicujus rei flagrare ; also, 
. by habére (e. g., terror, ardor, 
mentes, minds are possessed with). 
POSSESSED (as byan evil spirit), lym- 
a lymphatus: furibundus. Asif 
were possessed, like one possessed, velut 
roll 


POSSESSION. || The act of pos- 
sessing, occupancy, possessio: to take 
possession, n, gain or obtain possession of 
any thing, potiri aliqua re, or aliquam rem, 
or alicujus rei (to get into eee power ; 
Ee the genitive, except in the expression 
rerum to be used, in good 


23, 81; Bremi, Cic., Fat., 14, p. 31): occu- 
pare (to take, seize ; properly and figura- 
tively) : capere (to catch, a person ; to take,a 

town, &c.) : in ditionem or sub potestatem 
suam re (to bring under one’s pov- 
er): aliquid in se trahere (tc draw to one’s 
self ; e. g., munia senatis, Tuc, Ann., 1, 2, 


1)... To ge ion of any one, capere, 
comprehendere, arri arripere aliquem : ana 
dére aliq (figuratively, brevi temp 





totum hominem possesserat, Cic., Verr., 
2, 3,68): to put one’s self quickly tn pos- 
session of, in possessionem alicujus rei in- 





POSS 
volare (unj to person posses 
sion more pot t of picts mittere ali- 


quem in possessionem bonorum alicujus; 
immittere aliquem in alicujus bona: to 
puta Leta! pe in possession of a thing, 
alicujus rei restituere ali- 
cui: to put any one out of possession, de 
possessione dimovére et dejicepe ; pos- 
sessione deturbare, depellere: t& remain 
in possession of a thing, in possessjone al- 
icujus rei manére or permanére ; rem in 
possessione sua retinére : to come into pos- 
session of @ thing, in mem ali- 
cujus rei venire; (again), possessionem 
amissum recuperare: to give up posses- 
sion, pussessione cedere, decedere ; illa 
villa solius tua (you have sole possession 
. | Property possessed, possessio. 
great possessions, magnas posses- 
siones baie (general term) ; agros or la- 
tifundia habére (in landed property). 
POSSESSOR, r; dominus. 
POSSIBILITY. |j The property of 
being possible, possibilitas pred to 
employed only as a philosophica 1 technicad 
term): conditio (a possible case, Cic., C. 
Rabir. perd., 5. 16): facultas or potestas al- 
iquid faciendi (power of doing any thing): 
aditus alicujus rei or aliquid faciendi, or 
ad aliquid faciendum (opportunity or per- 
mission given from without ; vid. Ces., B. 
C.,1, 31 and 74; B. G., 1, 43): locus ali- 
cujus rei or aliquid faciendi (occasion giv-, 
en by circumstances ; e. g., locus nocendi; 
locus vituperandi ; ‘locus est amoris aw 
gendi). There is no possibility, nulla da- 
tur potestas. When “possibility” denotes 
the presence or existence of a thing, we must 
use a circumlocution with esse posse ; e. g., } 
he denies the possibility of this idea, negat 
esse posse hanc notionem ; so, also, when 
“possibility” denotes that a thing is capa- 
ble of being accomplished, fieri or effici 
posse ; e. g., they deny the possibility of a 
thing, aliquid fieri negant: not to 
perceive the possibility of a thing, non in- 
telligere. aliquid fieri posse or qua ratione 
aliquid fieri posse: if there be any possi- 
bility, si potest (sc. fieri; vid. PossrBLE). 
|} 4 possible thing, res, quz fieri potest. 
POSSIBLE, quod fieri or effici potest 
(that may happen or can be done): quod 
per rerum naturam admitti potest (that is 
not against the nature of things). [> 
These words Paul. Sent., 3, 4, § 1, very suit 
ably uses as a circumlocution for the un 
classical possibilis, which Quint., 3. 8, 25, 
terms an appellatio dura, and can be en 
dured only as a philosophical technica. 
term. Potis, pote are not adjectives, bus 
adverbs, and occur (rarely in Cicero, more 
Frequently in the comic writers) only in the 
 scoigend gma es gaye ee She ota 


2: eB) ppp palheh Percpicbe 
potest. Also, , frequently simply i po fie 


&c.; est ut, &c. (vi O ioaek IDE » 
prpliy tegl pe Branag vernntyg esr 


facul- 
tatem habeo; possum aliquid facere: A 
it be at all or by any means possible, si ulla 


ratione efficere possum &c.); si 
ullo modo fieri poterit. [ The Latin 
also expresses our sigh ” in many 


possible, quam with @ zuperiatior, 


POST 


e. g., as early as possible, quam matur- 
rime; or by quam... potero; e. g., J will 
do it as shortly as possible, agam quam 
brevissime potero : in every possthle man- 
ner, quacumque ratione; omnibus rebus: 
as possible, tieri potest ut, &c. (it ts posst- 
ble that, &c.), or by fore (especially with pu- 
tare, exspectare, pollicéri, and like words) ; 
e. g., what sight do we imagine as possthle, 
if, &c.. quod tandem spectaculum fore 
putamus, quum, &c. (Cic., T'usc., 1, 20, 
45) : all possible, omnes, omnia: all possi- 
ble kinds of torture, omnia exempla cru- 
ciatis : to try, or to do, every thing possible, 
omnia facere, 07 omnia experiri; nihil in- 
expertum omittere; nihil sibi reliqui fa- 
cere in aliquaé re (facienda) : “ not possi- 
ble” may sometimes be translated by inve- 
niri posse, esse negare, &c. ; e. g., 20 third 
supposition ts possible ; or, it is not possible 
to make a third supposition, tertium nihil 
inveniri potest, or tertium esse quidquam 
nego: as far as possible, quoad ejus fieri 
potest: as well as possible, quantum or 
quam maxime possum (as much as Ican): 
quantum in me situm est (as much as lies 
im me): pro viribus (according to my 
strength: [43> not pro virili parte). 

POST, s. || A piece of timber set up 
in the ground, stipes (a large, rough 
post): palus (a smaller post, used as a gen- 
eral term): sudes (a post more carefully 
wrought). He stands like a post, tanguam 
truncus stipesque stat: why do you stand 
there like a post? quid stas lapis? || Sta- 
tion, situation, locus (alicui assigna- 
tus); statio. 7'o desert one’s post, statio- 
nem deserere; de statione discedere; lo- 
cum or presidium relinquere: to occupy 
@ military post, presidium occupare: to 
be at one’s post, stationem agere: to go to 
one’s post, stationem inire: to remain at 
one’s post, in statione manére (Plaut.) ; in 
loco manére; locum tenére (Ceés.); or 
simply stare, restare (opposed to fugere). 
|| Office, part, munus; partes, plural ; 
muneris olficia, partes. || Public insti- 
tution for conveyance of letters, 
&c., cursus publicus (general term) ; * cur- 
sus publicus perferendis epistolis. A post- 
boy (i. e., who carries the mail-bags), tabel- 
larius publicus equo vectus; cursor pub- 
licus (Ruhnk.) : the post goes out, comes in, 
* cursus publicus, cursor, tabellarius pub- 
licus abit, venit: the post is gone, * cursor 
publicus jam profectus est: post time,* pro- 
fectio cursis publici: before post time, * pri- 
usquam cursor publicus abeat (abiret) : 
after post time, * quum jam cursor publi- 
cus abiisset: to send by post, * transmit- 
tere aliquid per cursorem publicum ; * ve- 
hiculo, cursori publico perferendum ali- 
quid dare, committere; (literas) cursori 
publico perferendas committere (Ruhnk.): 
I will write to you by the next post, * per 
ieee qui abit, cursum publicum 
iteras ad te permittam. 

POST, .. || Zo fiz on posts or 
walls, (libellum or tabulam) in publi- 
cum (Cic., Agr., 2,5) or in publico (Cic., 
Att.,8, 9) proponere ( general term) ; * palo, 
parieti, or ad parietem (libellum, tabulam) 
figere. To post up a bill, tabulam proscri- 
bere (with accusative and infinitive, Cic., 
Qu. Fr., 2,6). || To station, in statione 
collocare; * alicui stationem, Jocum, assig- 
nare; (milites, preesidia) disponere. || 7'o 
put (a letter) into the post-office, 
* aliquid cursori publico perferendum 
committere. ||INTRANS. Z'o travel with 
speed, *currere incitato equo; propere 
tendere, or contendere aliquo; properare. 

POST-CHAISE, * vehiculum publicum: 
*rheda cursualis (under the emperors). 

POST-DAY, * dies quo cursores publici 
eunt aut redeunt. Jt is post-day to-day, 
* cursores publici hodie redeunt (when the 
post comes in): * cursores publici hodie 
abeunt (tonen the post goes out): * litere 
hodie exspectantur (letters are erpected). 

POST-HORSE, equus cursualis (in gen- 
eral): veredus (one ridden by @ courier ; 
not one that draws a carriage). 

POST-MAN, * tabellarius publicus. 

POST-MASTER, * cursui publico pree- 
cocked (at the post-office): curator rei ve- 

icularie (at a posting-house): stationari- 
us (time of the emperors). 

Beer as *sedes curstis publici. 





POUC 


POST-PAID, * vecture pretio soluto 
(e. g., mittere aliquid). Vid. “ PostaGE 
FREE,” 

POST-PAPER, charta epistolaria (Mar- 
tial). (O39 The ancients used charta Au- 
gusta for letters. 

POSTAGE, * vecturee (publice) preti- 
um. To pay the postage, * pro vectura 
solvere: postage free (as a memorandum 
on a letter), * vecture pretium solutum 
est; *epistole perferende merces soluta 
est: to send Ysa free, * aliquid mittere 
vecture prétio soluto; or gratis, nulla 
mercede: to be free of, exempt from, post- 
age, * a vecture pretio immunem esse. 

POSTERIOR, posterior. 

POSTERITY, posteritas (time, and per- 
sons): posteri, homines qui futuri sunt 
(persons). To hand down any thing to 
posterity, aliquid memoriz prodere, ali- 
quid posteritati notum facere (general 
term) ; literis aliquid prodere (by writing) : 
to come down to posterity, ad posteritatem 
pervenire: to transmit one’s name to pos- 
terity, Memoriam prodere: this will de- 
scend to the latest posterity, hujus rei ne 
posteritas quidem omnium seculorum 
immemor erit: to have regard, or a view, 
to posterity, posteritatis rationem habére; 
posteritati servire; futures post mortem 
fame consulere. 

POSTHUMOUS, postumus; 07, as some 
write, posthumus. 

POSTIL, * postilla (technical term). Pos- 
ar postillarum liber. || Annotation, 
vid. 

POSTILLION, veredarius. 

POSTING, res vehicularia, or by cir- 
cumlocution with vehiculum publicum. 

POSTING-HOUSE, * statio or mansio 
cursorum publicorum, *domus in qué 
res vehicularia administratur. 

POSTPONE, rem in aliud tempus dif- 
ferre, proferre, rejicere. 

POSTSCRIPT, pagella extrema (Cic. 
ad Div., 2, 13,3) ; extreme epistole trans- 
versus versiculus (Cic., Att.,5,1,3). [a> 
Postscriptum is not Latin. As an inscrip- 
tion over the postscripts, or prefixed to it, 
perhaps omissa, -orum, 

POSTULATE, sumtio (by which Cicero 
translates the Greek dijpa): conjectura: 
* premissa syllogismi (in logic, assumtio 
is “the minor” proposition). 

POSTURE. || Attitude, position, 
(corporis) habitus; status. [Vid., also, Av- 
TITUDE]. || Condition, state, conditio, 
status, According to the posture of things, 
pro re; pro re nata; prout res se habet 
or habebit; ut res se dabunt; si res pos- 
tulabit (if circumstances shall demand it). 
Vid. Pos1TIon. 

POT, s., vas fictile: figlinum: olla (for 
cooking, &c.); diminutive, ollula: vas tes- 
taceum, testa (a Jabeaph et 

POT, v., condere aliquid olla (Plin.). 
To pot fish, pisces muria condire (#f any 
Jish-pickle is used). To gather olives for 
potting, olivas conditui legere (Col.). 
Potted, i. e., preserved in pots, ollaris (e. g., 
uva). 

POTA SH, *sal alcalinus (technical term). 

POTATO. || The plant, *solanum 
tuberosum (Linn.). ||The fruit, *fruc- 
tus solani tuberosi; * tuber or bulbus so- 
lani. 

POTENT. Vid. PowErFut. 

POTENTATE, princeps: rex: tyran- 
nus: {o> potentator (very late, Tert.): 
better, perhaps, imperii potens. 

POTENTIAL, || Jn grammar, *po- 
tentialis (technical term). || Possible, 
quod fieri, effici potest. 

POT-HERB, olus, -éris, 7. 

POT-HOOK, * ansg oll. 

POT-HOUSE, caupdna; taberna. 

POTION, potio; potus, -is. 

POTTAGE, * cibus jurulentus. 

POTTER, figulus. <A potter's wheel, rota 
figularis. 

POTTERY. || The business of a 
potter, figlina (sc. ars). || T'he place 
where pots are made, figlina (sc. offi- 
cina). ||Article of earthen-ware, opus 
figlinum, or figlinum only ; vas fictile : col- 
lectively, opera figlina (nom. plural) : figu- 
laria, -ium. Also, figlinarum opera, vasa 
tictilia: testa (any article of baked earth). 

POUCH, sacculus; pérula. 





POVE 


_POULTERER, * qui, que gallinas ven- 
dit, venditat (gallinarius = one who keeps 
poultry, Cic.). 

POULTICE, s., fomentum, cataplasma, 
-atis, 2. (Cels., Plin.); malagma, -atis (Cels. , 
for mollifying). Warm poultices, cata- 
plasmata, tomenta calida: to apply warm 
poses: uti cataplasmatibus calefacien- 
tibus, 

POULTICE, v., fomentum alieui rei ad- 
movére ; fomentum, cataplasma impone- 
re egro membro (Cels.), 

POULTRY, bestiz volatiles (Céc.); pe 
cus volatile ; aves cohortales (Col.); cor- 
tis aves (Mart.). Fed or fatted poultry, al- 
tiles, plural (Hor., Epod., Juv.): the keep- 
ing of poultry is very profitable, villatices 
gs non minimam stipem conferunt 
(Col.). 

POULTRY-YARD, cohors or chors 
(per quam galling vagantur, Col.). 

POUNCE, v., * pulvere (pumiceo) levi- 


are. 

7 POUNCE UPON, v., involare in aliquid ; 
impetum facere in aliquem; cupide, avi- 
de: arripere aliquid (to seize greedily). 

POUNCE, s., pulvisculus ; * pulvis pu- 
miceus, 

POUNCE-BOX, * pyxis (pulvisculi). 

POUND, s. || In weight, libra; libra 
pondo ({-> as in this sense is very rare, 
and ought not to be employed in writing 
Latin: libra is usually omitted ; e. g., co- 
rona aurea libram pondo (sc. valens), @ 
golden crown of a pound weight; patera 
ex quinque auri (libris) pondo (of five 
pounds weight). To weigh a pound, li- 
bram pondo valére: weighing a pound, 
of a pound weight, libralis ; librarius : half 
a pound, selibra; selibra pondo: a pound 
weight ; i. e., that which is used in weigh- 
ing, pondus librale: a twelve-pounder, 
*tormentum bellicum globos singulos du- 
odecim librarum mittens. || Zn money, 
*libra (Anglicana). || A pen, fold for 
beasts that trespass or stray, *lo- 
cus, septum publicum, quo capta pecora 
custodiz traduntur. 

POUND, v. || Z'o beat as with a 
pestle, tundere aliquid in pila (in polli- 
nem, in farinam) ; comminuere, contere- 
re, obterere aliquid. || Jo shut up in 
a pound, * capta pecora custodia trade- 
re, septo publico includere. 

POUR, fundere. Yo pour into, infun- 
dere alicui rei: to pour off, defundere (not 
ditfundere) ; transfundere; transferre (to 
pour off from one vessel into another) : ca 
ulare (to pour off in order to purify, to rack ; 
e. g., oleum): to pour on, superfundere 
(to pour over): attundere (to pour to) ali- 
quid alicui rei: to pour out (e. g., wins 
into glasses), defundere. 

OUT, s. (a kind of fish), mustéla 
(Plin.) ; * petromizon fluviatilis (Linn.). 

POUT, »., *labra demittere. 

POVERTY. || Want of money or 
means of subsistence, paupertas, an- 
gustise rei familiaris, difficultas domestica 
(of those who have barely enough for neces- 
sary expenses, revia. [=> Pauperies is 
only poetic): tenuitas (of those who havea 
very small income or fortune): egestas (of 
those in want of things necessary, whether 
the necessity be natural or acquired) : ino- 
pia (deep poverty, helpless need): mendici- 
tas (the poverty of a beggar, beggary, trw- 
xeia). JN. egestas ac mendicitas. To live 
in poverty, parce ac duriter vitam agere; 
tenuiter vivere (Ter., Phorm., 1, 2, 95): to 
live in great poverty, vitam in egestate de- 
gere; vitam inopem colere: to fall into 
poverty [vid. “ T'0 grow Poor”): to fall 
into deep poverty, ad pudendam inopiam 
delabi (of a family): to plunge any one 
into poverty, aliquem ad paupertatem pro- 
trahere, ad inopiam redigere, ad famam 
rejicere: to plunge one’s self into great 
poverty, se detrudere in mendicitatem : 
to bear or endure poverty, paupertatem 
perferre ; (very great) inopiam tolerare ; 
mendicitatem perpeti : to rise from pover- 
ty, ex mendicitate emergere. || Poor- 
ness, want, deficiency, egestas; Ino- 
pia. Poverty of intellect or wit, animi eges- 
tas (Cic., Pis., 11, in.): tenuis et angusta 
ingenii vena (Quint., 6, 2, 3): poverty of 
expression, inopia (Cic., Brut., 55, 202; 
where we find paupertas et jejunitas) : pot 


POWE 
tell § rng a sermonis 
wPowDEn vulvis, éris, m3 pulviseu- 


pulvis pyrius. 
Not to be worth and shot, plane 
panna esse pretii; yg nihilo putandum 


*theca pulveris py- 
rii: ris powoder-mai arin, *horreum pulveris 
pyrii: powder- *pulveris pyrii, nitra- 
ti, officina: a barrel of powder, * dolium 
pulvere nitrato repletum: powder-horn, 
*cornu pulveris pyrii: powder-room, *cel- 
la pulveri pyrio servando: * cella pulve- 
Tis pyrii: powder-cart, * plaustrum pulve- 
tem pyrium vehens: powder-ship, * navis 
pulverem pyrium vehens; *navis pulve- 
re pyrio, nitrato, onusta: to reduce to 
der, in rk —— (Plin.) or redi- 
gere (Cels.) aliquid : of powder, pulvereus. 

POWDER, v. || Ta weaeeie pow- 
der; vid. the foregoing word. || To 
sprinkle with powder, pulvere con- 
spergere. To powder the is pulvere 
crinali conspergere. 

POWER. || Strength, vis (general 

term, physical and moral; plural, vires, 
foes hence even in Lio. 9, 16, virium 
vis, i e., strong powers ; and with the his- 
torians vires “frequently = force i 6. 
troops): robur (sound physical strength) : 
nervi, lacerti (muscular strength; hence, 
figuratively, great power) : opes (influence, 
money, Roos. T peshanes copie (means, 
consisting tn money or troops): facultas 
aliquid feciendi (general term, capability 
of doing any thing): efficientia (efficacy ; 
e. g., solis). Without power [vid. Power. 
LESs}: to be in full power, vigére corpore 
(of body) or animo (of mind): the united 
Powers of the Senate, consentientis senatis 
nervi atque vires : from or with one’s own 
powers, suis or propriis viribus (general 
term; e. g., aliquid exsequi): according 
to one’s power, pro viribus; quantum in 
Me situm est; ut potero eS but not 
pro parte virili, which= grape aeiesd to one’s 
duty): each according to his power, pro se 
quisque (as Cas., B. G., 2, 25, extr.): with 
all one’s power, omnibus viribus ; omni- 
bus nervis; omnibus opibus ac viribus ; 
omnibus viribus atque opibus; omni ope; 
omnibus opibus ac nervis ; omni conten- 
tione (with the greatest exertion) : toto an- 
imo et studio omni (with all one’s mind 
and heart); or the proverbial (but rare), 
toto corpore atque omnibus ungulis (Cic., 
Tusc., 2, 24, in.): viris equisque (Cic., Of, 
3, 33, 116): velis, ut ita dicam, remis 
(Cic., Tuse., 3, 11, extr.): manibus pedi- 
busque (Ter., Andr., 1,1, 134): to put forth 
all one’s powers, omni ope niti or omni 
contentione elaborare, ut, &c.; eniti et 
oe or laborare et contendere, ut, 

: I have not power enough for any 
et non satis virium est ad aliquid; 
(scarcely enough) vix be aliquid quod sa- 
tis est virium I lose power, vires 
me deficiunt: to get, gain power, vires 
colligere; vires assumere; ad vires per- 
venire ; convalescere (to grow strong): 
to recover, regain power, vires recolligere, 
revocare, recipere, or recuperare; se re- 
cipere : to deprive virtue of her power, ner- 
vos virtutis elidere : liberality ought not 
to exceed our powers, videndum est ne ma- 


practiced ; of laws, Liv., 4, 51): to put a 
law into power, legem exercére: power of 
mind, animi Map virtus ; ingenium (vid. 
Hor., Sat., 1, 4, 43, Heind.) : vis ingenii : 

the powers of ‘the human mind, hominis 
sollertia (vid. Cic., N. D., 2, 6,18): to de 
velop the powers of the mind, animum men- 
emque excolere. || Influence, abili- 
ty, general term, potestas ; arbitrium, libe- 
rum arbitrium ( free-will): jus (right). 
It is in my power (to do any thing), in me& 
manu, or in mea potestate est, or positum 
est ; in mea potestate or in me situm est: 

it is not #n our power, non est in potestate 
nostra: to have power of life and death, 
potestatem vite necisque hahére: all 
whose lives are in the power of ancther, om- 





PRAD 


nes quorum in alterius manu vita posita 
est. || Authority, dominion, potestas 
Fees fo term, especially of a magistrate) : 
um (of the commander of an army. 
pe Di ictators, consuls, and prators had 
potestas and imperium; curule ediles, 
questors, and tribunes of the le had 
only potestas). To come under pow- 
er of a husband, viro in manum conve- 
nire (Cic., Top., 4, 23): to fall into the 
power of any one, in alicujus (e. g., hostis) 
manus incidere: to get amy one in his 
ner aliquo potiris to have any one in 
one’s power, aliquem in potestatem su- 
am suscepisse (as the father has a son ; 
vid. Cic., Cecin., 34, 98): unlimited power, 
potestas infinita ; dominatio : to obtain the 
highest power, potiri rerum : to possess su- 
preme power, summum imperium habére 
or tenére; summam imperii tenére (es- 
pecially in war, as @ general): summa 
potestas or summa rerum est penes ali- 
quem : to be in power, cuth imperio, or 
cum potestate, or cum imperio et potes- 
tate esse ; versar] cum imperio et potes- 
tate in epublica : figuratively, to have any 
thing in one’s power, aliquid in potestate 
sua habére (e. g.. affectus): imperare ali- 
cui rei (to moderate ; e. g., cupiditatibus) : 
to have power over one’s voice, Yocem suam 
moderari posse. 

POWERFUL, valens, validus (general 
term): firmus (firm ; supporting, nourish- 
ing): robustus (strong, robust ; of the hu- 
man body: then also of a body politic, and 
of food). Jn. firmus et robustus (e. g., res- 
publica), valens et firmus (e. g., civitas), 
robustus et valens (e. g., homo): lacerto- 
sus (muscular ; of men and animals) : cor- 
pore vigens, corpore validus, corpore ro- 
busto (of persons, strong or able-bodied) : 
fortis (that strongly, produces a 
powerful effect): potens, efficax (effective ; 
e. £., of medicines) : _presens (that operates 

y 3 of {>> presenta- 
neus is late): gravis (weighty ; of argu- 
ments or speakers): nervosus (nervous ; 


of speakers). 

POWERFULLY, cum magna potentia: 
prevalide: vehementer: efficienter: effi- 
caciter (Plin.). 

POWERLESS, invalidus (not strong, 
ineffectual, ¢ d to fortis 
and valens): Saaheelitas ‘(weak ; 3 Of per- 
sons ; especially of invalids and old per- 
sons: then, also, of food, drink, &c.; op- 
posed to firmus, fortis, and valens : [>>> 
imbecillus is a late form) : infirmus (with- 
out firmness and strength ; opposed to fir- 
mus): debilis (crippled): iners (without 
energy, life, or motion ; of persons and of 
things): exsanguis (lifeless) : enervatus 
(unnerved, exhausted ; properly, of persons ; 
with velut prefixed, also of the state): jeju- 
nus (poor, dry ; of land, style of a speech 
and the speaker): \anguidus (feeble) : irri- 
tus (invalid ; opposed to ratus). To be 
powerless, invalidum, &c., esse; deficiunt 
mihi vires (strength fails me): to make or 
render less, vires, or nervos, or vires et 
robur gere, nervos incidere, debilitare 
(to weaken): irritum reddere (to inralid- 
ate): to become powerless, vires amittere. 

POY, *perthen rah qua saliunt. Hal- 
teres = two pieces of lead held in the hand by 

ns engaged in the exercise of leaping. 

PRACTICABILITY, by circumlocution ; 
e. g., ta have no doubt about the practicabili- 
ty of any thing, non dubitare quin res per- 
fici potest. 

PRACTICABLE, quod fieri or effici po- 
test: factu facilis. The thing is practtca- 
ble. res facilitatem habet; res habet ae 
endi facultatem (Cic., Of...1, 21, extr.): 

is not practicable, fieri or effici non seit 
if it should be practicable, si res facilitatem 
habitura sit : @ practicable breach, apertum 
ruind iter (e. g., per apertum ruina iter in 
urbem invadere): a practicable road, iter 
pervium, tritum, &e. 

PRACTICAL, in agendo positus, acti- 
vus, administrativus (opposed to contem- 
plativus [Sewpnrixds]: of arts, sciences, 
&c., that relate to practice, post-Augustan ; 
vid. Quint., 2, 18, in. and fin.; Sen. Ep., 95. 
10): usu peritus ; ipso usu perdoctus; ad 
cujus scientiam usus accedit ; alicujus rei 
usum habens (accustomed to practice; as 
we say, @ practicalman). Practical knowl- 
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edge, usus: to have a practical knowledg, 
of any thing, aliquid usu cognitum ha- 
bére; aliquid usu didicisse ; alicujus ré 
usum habére: practical utility, utilitas 

usus popularis et civilis (purposes of prac 
tical utility, in daily life): a practical doc 
trine, preceptum quod ad institutionem 
vite communis spectat: J am a practical 
teacher, ita tracto literas, ut eas ad usum 
transferam: practical men, qui ad usum 
artes (or omnia) transferunt: to make a 
practical application of any thing, aliquid 
ad vite usum conferre : aliquid ad vitam 
communem adducere ; aliquid ita tracta- 
re, ut id ad usum transferam: aliquid in 
usu habére. 


PRACTICALLY, adv., ; ex usu. 
To learn any thing , usu disee- 
re aliquid : to apply any thing practically ; 


Vicks To make @ PRACTICAL applica 
tion o 

PRACTICE, usus: exercitatio: usus et 
consuetudo. To grow so expert by practice 
that, in eam se consuetudinem adducere, 
ut (Ces., B.G., 4,1): in practice, inter agen- 
dum ; in agendo: plural, practices ; i. e., 
arts, artes; machine; callida consilia, 
plural. || As opposed to theory, usus re- 
Tum: usus et tractatio rerum: prudentia 
(skill). To have learned more by practice 
than by theory, minus in studio, quam in 
rebus et usu versatum esse: One must join 
theory and practice together, discas oportet, 
et quod didicisti agendo confirmes: the 
practice of a physician, medicine usus et 
tractatio ; of a , causarum actio: 
to have an extensive practice, a multis con- 
suli (of @ physician); multas causas acti- 
tare (of a lawyer): to leave off practice, cu- 
randi finem facere (of a physician); cau- 
sas agere desinere (of a lawyer). 

PRACTISE, facere: exercére. To 
practise a profession, facere ; factitare: to 
practise as a physician, medicinam exer- 
cére, facere, factitare: to practise at the 

, causas agere ; in causis agendis or in 
foro esse or versari ; in judiciis causas ver- 
sare (Cic.): not to be allowed to practise any 
longer, * ex causidicorum ordine removeé- 
ri, omnique causas agendi venia privari 
(of @ lawyer). 

PRACTITIONER, qui medicinam ex- 
ercet, &c. 

PR2ETOR, pretor. 

PRETORIAN, pretorius. The prato- 
rian guard, pretoriani (milites). 

PRZTORSHIP, pretura. 

PRAGMATIC, *  eremati (technical 
term). 

PRAGMATICAL, qui rebus alienis se 
immiscet or studet. A pragmatical fel- 
low, ardelio. * Z 

PRAISE, s., laus (subjectively and ob- 

jectively, the ne: : laudatio (@ panegyr- 
te, , the action or 
the thing): padane (an extolling loudly 
or publicly). To gain praise, laudem con- 
sequi, assequi; laudem sibi parére, com- 
parare ; (by,any thing) landem habére de 
orexre: to have praise, |audem habére; in 
laude esse: laudari: to hare great praise, 
laudibus efferri; laude celebrari: to have 
general praise, ab omnibus laudari: to 
give praise to any one, alicui laudem tribu- 
ere ; alicui landem or aliquem laude im- 
pertire (vid. Zumpt, § 418): aliquem laude 
afficere: to confer distinguished praise on 
any one, aliquem laudibus ornare, illustra- 
re, (of several) celebrare ; aliquem eximia 
laude ornare, decorare: to strive or en- 
deavor after praise, |audem querere, pe- 
tere ; laudis studio trahi: to reckon as a 
praise to any one, alicui aliquid laudi du- 
cere or dare: aliquid in laude ponere: to 
be to the praise of any one, alicui laudi es- 
se: to diminish, detract from the praise of 
any one, landem alicujus imminuere, ob- 
terere, verbis extenuare : to deprive any 
one of due praise, aliquem debita laude 
fraudare ; laudem alicui destinatam pre- 
ripere (by appropriating it to one’s self): 
praise be to God! * Deo laudes et grates 
agantur: * sit laus Deo. 

“PRAISE, v., landare (general term): 
laudem alicui tribuere : laudem alicui im- 
pertire or laude aliquem impertire (vid. 
Zumpt, § 418): laude aliquem afficere (to 
ive praise): colla’ (to praise greatly, 
together with others): dilaudare —— praise 
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#mmoderately): predicare aliquem or de 
aliquo (to extol, praise loudly and publicly). 
Lu pratse one’s self, se ipsum laudare; de 
se ipsum preedicare : to praise any one to 
his face, aliquem coram in os laudare (Ter., 
Ad., 2, 4,5): to praise one very much, valde, 
vehementer laudare ; laudibus ornare, il- 
lustrare, efterre ; laudibus celebrare (of 
several): collaudare, dilaudare (vid. above): 
plend manu alicujus laudes in astra tolie- 
ze; pleniore ore or utroque pollice lauda- 
Ye; eximia laude ornare, decorare; divi- 
nis laudibus exornare; miris laudibus 
predicare: to praisé excessively, nimis lau- 
dare ; in majus extollere : to praise any 
thing more than it deserves, supra meritum 
aliquid circumtorre praadicatione : not to 
ue able to praise any one enough, aliquem 
uon satis pro dignitate laudare posse : not 
to like to hear other men praised, alienas lau- 
des parum wquis auribus accipere. 

PRAISER, laudator (general term): 
predicator (vaunter ; one who praises pub- 
licly): preeco (the herald of any body's 
praise): buccinator (trumpeter, with con- 
tempt; e. g., alicujus existimationis: [55> 
Pliny uses applausor): approbator (e. g., 
protectionis mez, Cic. ; opposed to suasor 
et impulsor): probator (e. g., facti, Cic.): 
comprobator (e. g., auctoritatis ejus et in- 
ventionis, Cic.). 

PRAISEWORTHY, laudabilis: laude 
dignus : laudandus; (more strongly) col- 
laudandus: predicandus. To be praise- 
worthy, laudi esse: to be considered praise- 
worthy, laude dignum duci; laudi duci : 
tn a praiseworthy manner, laudabiliter. 

PRANCE, gressus glomerare superbos 
(poetical, Virg., Georg., 3, 117) ; perhaps 
we may say exsultare. 

PRATE. Vid. BABBLE. 

PRATER, garrulus: loquax (the gar- 
* rulus is tiresome from the quality, the lo- 
quax from the quantity, of what he says): 
qui silére tacenda nequit. 

PRATING, 2 garritus (late): garrulitas; 

PRATE, ; loquacitas ;_ confabula- 
tio ( good-natured, chattering conversation 
of one or more; late). 

PRAVITY, pravitas ; vitium. 

PRAWN, * cancer squilla (Linn.). 
‘PRAY, v. || Trans. T'0 supplicate, 
entreat, rogare, orare, a person for any 
thing, aliquem aliquid (to address with 
prayer or entreaty): petere, poscere (to 
petition, demand): contendere (to pray 
earnestly, urge a request) : flagitare, effla- 
gitare (with vehemence): all with aliquid ab 
aliquo: precibus exposcere (to pray with 
a vehement demand): implorare (to im- 
plore any one, aliquem, for any thing, al- 
iquid): obtestari, obsecrare, more strong- 
ly, omnibus precibus orare et obtestari, 
omnibus (or infimis) precibus petere (to 
pray earnestly and imploringly) : suppli- 
care alicui pro re; petere, postulare sup- 
pliciter, aliquid ab aliquo, orare aliquem 
supplicibus verbis, orare or rogare ali- 
quem suppliciter (to entreat humbly and 
submissively). To pray and beseech, IN. 
rogare atque orare ; petere et contende- 
re; orare et obtestari; orare obtestari- 
que; orare atque obsecrare; implorare 
atque obtestari; obsecrare atque obtesta- 
ri (and vice versa) ; precari atque orare; 
petere ac deprecari (Ces., B. G., 2, 31); 
omnibus precibus, pene lacrimis etiam 
obsecrare aliquem; aliquem ita rogare, 
ut majore studio rogare non possim: to 
pray for any one, deprecari pro aliquo, 
deprecatorem se prwebére pro alicujus 
periculo (to intercede fur, in order to avert 
an evil, &c.). ||INTRANS. T'o of fer a pe- 
tition, precari: preces or precationem 
facere: precatione uti (general term) : pre- 
ces fundere (in the poets and Tacitus) : 
supplicare (to pray with bended knees). 
To pray to God, precari Deum or ad De- 
um; orare or invocare Deum; Deo sup- 
plicare; De» preces adhibére: to pray 
God that he would, &c., precari a Deo ut, 
&c.; for any thing, vota suscipere or nun- 
cupare pro re, ||“ Pray” inserted tn a sen- 
tence, queso. In a vehement question tan- 
dem may be used: “in what way, pray ?” 
quo tandem modo? 

PRAYER, precatio (as an action): sup- 
plicatio (humble prayer): preces (the words 
and Easatf prayer). To offer or utter pray- 
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er, precationem facere; precatione uti; 
preces adhibére (deo or diis) ; preces con- 
cipere (Ov.); preces mittere (Liv., incas- 
sum mittere preces): to reject any body's 
prayers, alicujus preces repudiare: to list- 
en to any body's prayers, alicujus preces 
audire (Cic.); alicujus precationem ad- 
mittere (Liv.) : to be prevailed upon by any 
body's prayers, alicujus precibus cedere 
(Cic.) ; alicujus precibus adduci, ut (Ces., 
Nep.): ta gain any thing by one’s prayers, 
precibus impetrare aliquid: {27> funde- 
re preces; admovére preces; ad preces 
descendere or decurrere; precibus vinci, 
frangi, flecti; in preces descendere or de- 
mitti; precibus aliquem aggredi; preci- 
bus alicujus parére or repugnare belong 
to the poets ; so also, preces concipere 
(Ov.) ; fatigare aliquem precibus. At the 
prayer of any one, aliquo rogante ; alicu- 
jus rogatu; ab aliquo rogatus; alicujus 
precibus adductus; aliquo deprecatore 
(at the intercession of any one): a form of 
prayer, verba sollemnia (the reading of a 
form of prayer, nuncupatio verborum sol- 
lemnium, Val. Maz., 5, 10,1): carmen, or 
sollemne precationis carmen (vid. Liv., 
5, 41; 39, 15): preefatio (especially before 
a sacrifice, Suet., Claud., 25, Bremi) : to dic- 
tate a form of prayer,carmen prefari; ver- 
ba (sollemnia) preire; to any one, alicui. 

PRAYER-BOOK, * liber precationum ; 
*liber liturgicus or ritualis; sollemnia 
precationum carmina (after Liv.). 

PREACH. ||Prop., *in coetu sacro ver- 
ba facere ; *e sacro suggestu dicere or 
orationem (-es) habére; *in ccetu Chris- 
tianorum dicere de aliquaé re (on a sub- 
ject): *de rebus divinis dicere (fog 
avoid concionari). || Fic., docére; moné- 
re; hortari; cohortari. 70 preach against 
any thing, reprehendere, accusare ali- 
quid: one who preaches to deaf ears, * mo- 
nitor non exauditus. 

PREACHER, * orator sacer (Eichst.) ; 
*orator a sacris [%9¢* Muretus and Per- 
pinian use concionator in this sense, which 
others avoid: it occurs only once in ancient 
writers ; vid. Krebs, Antib., CoNcIon:- 
TOR]: *verbi divini preco (Grev.). He 
is one of the most celebrated preachers, pre- 
fulget nomen alicujus in clarissimis ora- 
toribus sacris (Kichst.). 


PREACHING. || Prop. By circumlo- 
cution with the verbs. || Fic., hortatio; 
adhortatio. 


PREAMBLE, exordium: prvfatio : 
proemium ({s not introductio) ; adi- 
tus ad causam (Cic., of a judicial speak- 
er). To make a preamble, dicere aliquid 
ante rem; preefationis loco ponere, scri- 
bere aliquid. 

PREBEND,* preebenda (technical term). 

PREBENDAL, by genitive, * prebende 
(technical term). 

PREBENDARY, * przbendarius (tech- 
nical term). 

PRECARIOUS, incertus: intutus: in- 
fidus: parum certus or firmus: {7 pre- 
carius, “obtained by entreaty,” has not the 
meaning of our “precarious,” though it 
often approaches it, as opposed to “what 
is demanded asa right,” &c. Vid. Latin 
Dictionary. 

PRECARIOUSLY, non certo: parum 
certo or tuto. 

PRECAUTION, cautio: provisio animi 
(Cic., Or.,56). That uses precaution, pro- 
vidus, cautus: that does not use precau- 
tion, inconsultus: to use precaution, cau- 
tionem adhibére alicui rei or in re; caute 
versari in re; caute tractare aliquid: with- 
out precaution, inconsulte. 

PRECEDE, preire: precedere: pre- 
gredi: antecedere: anteire: antegredi: 
precurrere. Preceding, antecedena: prie- 
cedens: precurrens: prior: superior. 

PRECEDENCE, prior locus ; prmce- 
dendi, prweundi jus. To have the prece- 
dence of any body, loco or dignitate prio- 
rem esse aliquo; antecellere alicui: to 
give any body the precedence, priore loco 
ire aliquem sinere. 

PRECEDENT, probatum exemplum 
(=established precedent). Any thing be- 
comes a sort of precedent to magistrates to, 
&c., aliqua res jus velut probato exemplo 
facit magistratibus (alicujus rei faciendw): 
precedents, exempla judicata (legal prece- 
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dents, Auct. ad Herenn., 2, 10, 4): to be 
against the precedents, cum rebus judica- 
tis dissentire. 

PRECENTOR, precentor (Appul.) ; 
* qui regit, moderatur, cantum. Yo be a 
precentor, *cantum regere, moderari ; 
* preire cantu, modis, 

PRECEPT, preceptum; prescriptum: 
prescriptio: lex. To give precepts, pre- 
cipere, preecepta dare, tradere, de aliqua 
re: to observe a precept, prescriptum ser- 
vare; preceptum tenére (Cic.) ; preecep- 
tum observare (C@s.). 

PRECEPTIVE, * qui precipit, precep- 
ta tradit. 

PRECEPTOR, preceptor, magister. 

PRECINCT, ager; territorium: pre. 
cincts of a town, pomerium or pomcerium 
(also imps operly, Varr., Macrob.). 

PRECIOUS. || Costly, sumtuosus: 
pretiosus: quod magni est pretii. || Ez- 
cellent, pretiosus: egregius: prestans : 
excellens, || Precious stones; vid. 
JEWEL. 

PRECIOUSLY, pretiose: sumtuose. 

PRECIPICE, declivis et prwceps lo- 
cus; plural, derupta, precipitia (sc. loca, 
plural), 

PRECIPITATE, adj. preceps: pre- 
cipitatus: temerarius (rash). Precipitate 
measures, precipitata consilia: by precip- 
itate measures, nimid celeritate consilio- 
rum (e, g., societatem evertere, Liv.) : to 
be precipitate, preepropere agere (Liv.). 

PRECIPITATE, v., precipitare aliquid 
(e. g., consilia, Liv.) ; festinare, accelera- 
re aliquid. 

PRECIPITATELY, nimis festinanter, 
prepropere. 

PRECIPITATION, nimia__ festinatio, 
preproperatio (after Cic.); prématura 
festinatio (Liv., 42, 16); nimia celeritas, 
or simply festinatio (Cic.). 

PRECIPITOUS, deruptus : preceps: 
@ precipitous rock overhanging the sea, ru- 
pes directa eminens in mare (Ces.). 

PRECISE. || Definite, exact, con- 
stitutus: dictus: finitus: definitus: desti- 
natus, || Accurate, accuratus: diligens. 
[Vid. piper ||Formal, durus: rig- 
idus: parum facilis, Precise manners, mo- 
res rigidi (Ov.). 

PRECISELY. || Accurately, accura- 
te: diligenter: exquisite. || Exactly, by 
ipse ; e. g.,in ipso temporis articulo (pre- 
cisely at that moment). ||Formally, dure: 


rigide. 

PRECISENESS, |] Accuracy, diligen- 
tia; cura. || Formality, mores rigidi; 
morositas: or use the adjective, 

PRECLUDE. || To shut out, exclu- 
dere aliquem ab aliquo loco; or with the 
simple ablative. || To hinder, prohibére 
aliquem (ab aliqua re; [g> not in aliqua 
re) ; impedimento esse alicui in aliqua re; 
arcére aliquem (ab) aliqua re. 

PRECOCIOUS. || Propr. prematu- 
rus, precox., ([Syn. in Earty.] || Fre. 
Precocious abilities, ingeniorum velut prar- 
cox genus (Quint., 1, 3, 3): immature mag- 
num ingenium (Sen., Controv., 1, 1). 

PRECOCITY, maturitas preecox (Col., 
1, 6, 20): maturitas festinata (with blame ; 
opposed to maturitas tempestiva, as Quint., 
6, proem. 10): ingenium velut precox or 
immature magnum (of the mind, Sen.). 

PRECONCEIVED, animo preceptus: 
ante conceptus ( [>> not preeconceptus). 
A preconceived idea or opinion, opinio an- 
imo precepta, ante concepta; opinio 
presumta. 

PRECONCERTED, ante constitutus or 


compositus. According to a preconcerted 
plan, (ex) composito. 
PRECURSOR. || PRopr., precursor 


(Liv.); prodrémus (Cic., Att., 1, 12, 1); 
anteambulo (Suet., Vesp. 2). {{ Fra., 
quasi dux consequentis alicujus rei (Cic., 
Tusc., 4, 30, 64): precursor, in this sense, 
late ; but precursor et emissarius alicu 
jus for “a person's precursor,” if commis. 
stoned by him, his emissary, ts classical 
(Cic.); zephyrus preenuntius veris (Lucr . 
5, 736 ; precursor of spring). 

PREDATORY, rapax; preedatorius. A 
predatory people, gens latrociniis assueta 
Cc 


urt.). 
PREDECESSOR (in an office), deces. 
sor (Cic., Tac. [Gg Antecessor only in 
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tenors im (e. g., 

REDESTINATE, ‘e prestadre, 

ere aliquid ; in theological sense, also, pre- 

destinare (ecclesiastical ical term). 

PREDESTINATION, by the verbs. Al- 

so, predestinatio (ecclesiastical technical 
term). 

PREDICABLE, s., * predicabile (tech- 
nical term). 
aah tet potenks adj., *quod de re ali- 

Lil ampnee (> Predicabilis means 

PREDICAMENT. [|| In lo ic, Bsa 
(general term genus, 
ria; or * predicamentum (inibaicay or aay. 
il Position, locus. 

PREDICATE, attributio: res attributa: 
id quod rebus or personis attribuitur, or 
oe dogma (C0), Gare mean 
tur de m ) e not 
Jind accidens, accidentia rerum or perso- 
narum, until the time of Quintilian. 

PREDICT, priedicere: vaticinari: fa- 
tura pronuntiare: augurari. To predict 
any. body's fate, areas quid alicui 
eventurum sit (Cic., Div., 1, 1, 2). 

PREDICTION, vaticinatio: vaticini- 
um: predictio: predictum: presagium. 

PREDILECTION, studium et amor: 
amor et cupiditas : to have a predilection 
Sor any particular pursuit, alicui rei pre- 
ter cetera studére. 

PREDISPOSE, preparare, parare, ap- 
parare aliquid ; the mind, animum pre- 
parare, componere ad aliquid. Predis- 
posed to any thing, propensus or proclivis 
ad aliquid; pronus in aliquid ; inclinatus 
ad aliquid (vid. INCLINED Op seer 


uit). ii To promote, vid. | Gifin ae. 
To prefer a complaint, libelium dare judi- 
ci, against any body, de aliquo ; a petition, 
libello or scripto adire aliquem (of a writ- 
worl x petition): rogare aliquem aliquid (¢o 
im). 
PREFERABLE, potior : extasion ¢ 
prestans: priecellens: prestabi 
PREFERENCE, prior locus; priores 
or prime partes: to give one the prefer- 
ence, priores or primas partes alicui de- 
ferre ; aliquem anteponere or anteferre 
alicui : to have the preference, aliquem an- 
tecedere; aliquo potiorem, or priorem. 
esse ; in any thing, aliqua re prestare al- 
icui; aliquem aliqua re prestare, or su- 
perare : to feel a preference Sor any body, 
aliquem potissimum diligere ; aliquem 
preter ceeteros amare ( [3 not pra: cz- 
teris) : to give a thing the preference, potis- 
simum probare aliquid; aliquid mihi po- 
tissimum probatur; aliquid anteponere, 
anteferre, preponere or preferre alicui 
rei, alicui rei principatum dare; aliquid 
aliqua re potiorem habére. 
PREFERMENT. || Advancement io 
a higher station, amplificatio honoris 
(Cic., Off, 2, 12, 42). || Office of dig- 
nity or honor, dignitas; honoris gra- 


‘dus : a piece of preferment i the psi 


beneficium ( high prefer- 
ment, fastigium. 

PREFIGURE, rei fature imaginem fin- 
gere fafter: {e): ars Sa (late Gnd 





nus alicui rei (pr 
e. g., gravedini ; opportamiare morbis 


corpora). 

- PREDISPOSITION, proclivitas ad ali- 
quid (natural propensity): inclinatio vol- 
untatis; studium. To have a i 
tion for, propenso animo, propensa vol- 
untate esse in; opportunum esse (to @ 
disease, morbo). 

PREDOMINANT, victrix. To be pre- 
dominant, or te predominate, prevalére, 
obtinére ; dominari. 

PRE-EMINENCE, excellentia: pre- 
stantia : eminentia (superiority): princi- 
patus ; prior locus (precedence). To have 
the ce, eminére, excellere inter 
alios : with respect to any body, loco, dig- 


nitate, priorem esse aliquo ; —— | 


alicui; antecellere, antecedere ali 

PRE-EMINENT, excellens ; insignis; 
conspicuus [vid., also, EXCELLENT]. 
be pre-eminent, preminére aliquem ss 
or aliquo (Tac.). Vid., also, seta 

PRE-EMINENTLY, preter ceteros 
(more than all others): precipue (especial- 
ly, particularly). Vid., also, EXCELLENTLY. 

PRE-EXIST, ante, antea, exstare, ex- 
stitisse. ne 

PRE-EXISTENCE, 

PRE-EXISTENT. By the work. 

PREFACE, proemium (an introduction 
at the beginning of @ treatise, &c.): pre- 
fatio (a verbal introduction to a speech, &c.; 
but allowable in the sense of preface to a 
book, as a written work takes the place of a 

disputation, &c.; thus Columella 
often uses prefari in this sense ; e. g., Lib. 
1, pref., § 33): the preface to a book, pro- 
cemium libri ( {9g not ad librum) ; proce- 
mium libro additum. To write a preface, 
procemium scribere : to prefiz a preface to 
@ work, libro procemium addere or affi- 
gere: I will make no yy omitto pro- 
loqui (Ter., Phorm., 5, 6, 2 21). 

PREFACE, v., procemiari or procemi- 
um scribere (to write afpreface): prefari, 
prefationem dicere (orally): to preface a 

‘ew words, pauca preefari. 

PREFATORY. PRY circumlocution with 
substantives or verbs ; e. g.. to make some 
prefatory remarks, pauca, paucis, prefari: 
without any prefatory remark, nihil prefa- 
tus: nulla prefatione usus. 

PREFER. || To value a person or 
thing more highly than another, 
preponere: anteponere: prweferre: an- 
teferre (general terms): aliquem potissi- 
mum diligere (to lore any body before oth- 
ers): rem aliqua re potiorem habére (to 





PREFIX. les pores Pa preponere 
aliquid ; pretexere, preescribere, inscri- 
bere rei aliquid (x writing ; e-g., nomina 
auctorum pretexere volumini, after Plin., 
18, 25, 57; libello inscribere nomen suum, 
Cic., “Arch., 1, 26). 

PREFIX, s., *syllaba apposita, ante- 


posita 
PREGNANCY, graviditas ; pregnatio : 
g her fi rtaslrcanes dum gravida or 
pregnans erat. 
PREGNANT. || With young, preg- 
nans remem apa term): gravidus (only of 
human beings): foetus (of any animal): 
fordus or hordus (only Of cows): inciens 
(of small animals, swine): to be 
pregnant, sravidam or pregnantem esse ; 
ventrem ferre ; partum ferre or gestare : 
to be pregnant with, pre#gnantem alvo con- 
tinére aliquem (properly); parturire ali- 
quid (figuratively). || Important, Full 
of consequence, magni or maximi mo- 
menti. Vid. loPorTanr. 
PREJUDGE, prejudicare aliquid (Cic.); 
prius judicare quam quid rei sit scias 
(Ter. Heaut. 2, 2, 8). 


PREJUDICE, s. || Preconceived | 





| 


opinion, opinio prejudicata; aliquid | 


prejudicati; opinio presumta ([S not 
prejudicium i in this sense): opinio prava 
(@ wrong opinion, prejudice): opinio ficta 
atque vana ( false, untenable opinion) ; oft- 
en simply opinio, where the context determ- 
ines the sense: opinionis commentum. 
To come to the consideration of any thing | 
— the influence of some prejudice, ali- | 
ye aaa afierre : prejudice con- 
pad ys the arguments, &c., of others, | 
inio pc Amat to have a prejudice in 
Soar of any body, bene de aliquo esisti- 
mare ; against any body, male de aliquo | 
opinari: to be under the influence of prej- 
udice, opinione prajudicata duci. || Hurt, 
detrimentum: damnum: incommodum : 
fraus : to any body's prejudice, cum dam- 
no, detrimento, dispendio. 

PREJUDICE, v. || To predispose 
any body against any thing orany 
body, aliquem in suspicionem adducere 
alicui (to make any body look upon another 
with suspicion) : * efficere ut aliquis de al- 
iquo male opinetur: aliquid alicui sus- 
pectum facere (Quint.). This prejudices 
the judge against the cause, hoc suspec- 
tam facit judici causam (Quint. 5, 13, 
5). Any body is prejudiced against any 
think, aliquid alicui suspectum, or sus- 
pectum et invisum, est: many persons 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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i agains: the medicine of the 
mind, Medicina animi pluribus suspecta 
et invisa (Cic.): to be prejudiced against 
any body, male opinari de aliquo ; in fa- 
vor of any body, bene de aliquo existi- 
‘mare. Do not come to the consideration 
of this g with prejudiced minds, pos- 
tulo, ut ne quid prejudicati huc afferatis 
(Cie). |] To be prejudicial to; vid. 
Hurr. 

PREJUDICIAL, damnosus (Liv.) ; nox- 
ius: malus: adversus: inimicus: alie- 
nus (Cic. ; detrimentosus, once, Cas. ; dis- 
pendiosus, very rare, Col.). To be preju- 
dicial, ecard detrimento, fraudi esse ; 

obesse ; noc 

PREJUDICIALLY, perniciose ; cum 
damno, detrimento. 

PRELACY, *presulis or prelati ma 
nus. 

PRELATE, * presul ; * pralatus (tech- 
nical term). 

PRELECTION, lectio; prelectio. 

PRELIMINARIES, initia, plural (e. g., 

acis). 
. PRELIMINARY, antecedens. 

PRELUDE, s., precentio (én music, of 
a leader, who gives the time): proemium 
(a beginning, or a musical tnstrument ; 
ci Cic., De Or., 2, 80, 325): pro- 
lusio or prelusio (the beginning of a bat 
te, or, figuratively, of any thing which may 

be compared to it). To be a prelude to any 
thing ( ig femrereey alicui rei antecedere. 

PRELUDE, z. || Prop., przire ac pre- 
monstrare (otherwise preministrare) mod- 
ulos (Gell., 1, 19, 11); precinere (of the 
player, or of the instrument). || Fic., ali- 
cui rei antecedere. 

PREMATURE. || Prop., prematurus: 
precox. || Fie. immaturus: pramatu- 
rus: precox: @ premature death, more 
immatura (Cic.); prematura (Plin.); de 
cessio matura (Cic.): premature old age, 
canitics prematura: 4 bi 
abortus (Cic.). 

PREMATURELY, premature; ante 
tempus ; ante annos. 

PREMEDITATE, premeditari aliquid 
(Cic.). Premeditated, cogitatus (e. g., fa- 





cinus, parricidium, Suet.) ; quod consulto 
or cogitatum fit JN. quod consulto et 
cogitatum fit. 

PREMEDITATION, _ premeditation 


(Cic., Tusc., 3, 14, 29): done.with premen 
tation, i. e., with design, quod consulto et 
cogitatum fit: with consul- 
to; cogitate. JN. consulto et cogitate ; 
voluntate (opposed to casu) ; dedita opera; 
de or ex tn gars 
MIER (prime minister), * princeps 
regis in rebus publicis administrandis 
consiliariorum ; more anciently, princeps 
regis; princeps purpuratorum 


OREMIS fi bef 

E} 5 vy ari (to say before- 
hand, with Lak ard of thing 
said) : ecdsticees aliquid (reliquo) ser- 
moni (premise what is of importance for the 
understanding of what ts to follow, Cic.). 

PREMISES. ll (in logic), premissa, 
plural (technical term); also prima, plural, 
or quod antecessit (Cic., when the context 
explains the sense; e. g., mihi non placet 
consequentia reprehendere quum prima 
concesseris, Tusc., 5, 9,24; conclusio rep- 
rehenditur, si id, quod sequitur, non vide- 
atur necessario cum eo, quod antecessit, 
coherére, Inv., 1, 46, 8&6). |] House, 
house and land, tecta villatica; edifi- 
cia ville; villa. 

PREMIUM, premium; donum. 

ila eascge certiorem facere; pre- 
ére. 

PREMONITION, premonitus, -ts (Ov. ; 

premonitio, Tert.): or by the verb. 

PREMONITORY, qui premonet, &c. 
(premonitorius, Tert.). 

PREMUNIRE. To incur a premunire, 
exsilio multari or * bonis publicatis in ex- 
silium exigi or expelli. 
re PREOCCUPATION, _ preoccupatio 


(Nep.). 

PREOCCUPY, preoccupare (properlg 
and figuratively ; e. g., timor animos prf@ 
occupaverat). 

PREPARATION, apparatio or appara 
tus (especially on a magnificent scale ; e. Fs 
epularum): preparatio (4 he ape 


~ 


mo 
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Sforchand ; e. g., belli) : compositio (a com- 
pounding ; e. g., of medicines, unguents, 
&c.): elaboratio (careful working up). 
Preparation for war, belli comparatio (pre- 
paring one’s self for war, as an action): 
belli apparatus (all preliminary measures 
for war, supplies, &c.). To make prepa- 
ration for any thing, parare, apparare, 
comparare, preparare, adornare aliquid 
(to get ready things necessary): se com- 
parare or prwparare ad aliquid (¢o make 
one’s self ready): to make preparation for 
war, parare or apparare bellum; for the 
defence of a town, parare que usui sunt 
ad defendendum oppidum; for a@ siege, 
&c., que ad oppugnationem oppidi perti- 
nent, administrare; se expedire ad oppug- 
nationem urbis: to make great preparation 
for any thing, diligentissime, acerrime 
parare aliquid: to make ali due prepara- 
tion for any thing, omnes res ad aliquid 
comparare: with preparation, parate ; pre- 
parato; ex preparato. 
PREPARATORY, qui parat, preeparat, 


&e. 

PREPARE, parare (to get any thing in 
readiness ; also to provide): apparare (to 
make preparations for ; e. g., bellum, con- 
vivium) : preeparare (provide beforehand ; 
animum or se ad aliquid; aures audito- 
rum: also of food; ova, Mart.): os 
rare (to prepare for any thing by bringing 
together all that is requisite; also to pro- 
vide or procure; also of preparing a snare 
for any body, insidias alicui or in ali- 
quem): struere: instruere: comparare 
(to prepare maliciously ; plots, sorrow, mis- 
fortune): adornare (furnish with what is 
necessary, equip, &¢.; €. g.. naves): con- 
cinnare (prepare scientifically; as wines, 
skins, &c.): componere (prepare by com- 
pounding ingredients, medicines) : moliri 
(by the application of force; to prepare 
something bad): machinari (to plot or 
hatch, by deceit, &c.) To prepare medi- 
cine, medicinam parare or tacere: med- 
icamentum concinnare: remedium salu- 
tare componere ; a draught, medicamen- 
tum in poculo diluere; a banquet, ornare 
et apparare convivium; @ sumptuous ban- 
quet, magnifice comparare convivium: to 
prepare to answer, comparare se ad re- 
spondendum. || 7'0 get ready for any 
thing, preparare se ad aliquid: se pa- 
rare or comparare ad aliquid. (§&gP> Ac- 
cingi, or se accingere ad, or in aliquid are 
not found in Cicero or Cesar, but occur in 
Terence and Livy, and very often in Taci- 
tus; a dative or an infinitive after this 
phrase is poetical.) Often by prwparare or 
comparare aliquid: 10 prepare for his de- 
parture, preparare profectionem (Suet.) : 
to give any body time to prepare, tempus 
ad comparandum dare; for a journey, 
comparare se ad iter: to prepare or be pre- 
paring for war, bellum parare, apparare, 
comparare, adornare, instruere ; belli ap- 
paratum instruere; omnia, que ad bellum 
pertinent, providére: to prepare a lecture 
‘at college), res in schola explicandas 
meditari (of the teacher): que in schola 
audienda sunt preediscere ac meditari (of 
the pupil; vid. Cic., De Or., 1, 32, 147): to 
prepare one’s self for the university, se pree- 
parare ad studia academica: to prepare 
one for any thing, aliquem premonére 
de aliqua re (to warn beforehand) : alicu- 
jus animum ad aliquid componere or prie- 
parare (to bring one into a due state of 
mind): I was prepared for it, aliquid mihi 
non imparate accidit: to prepare one’s self 
for any thing, se prveparare ad aliquid 
(general term): parare or apparare ali- 
quid (to make preparations for) : preepara- 
tionem adhibére in aliqué re; animum 
preparare ad aliquid; se, or animum, 
pompencre ad aliquid (to make up one’s 
mind to): meditari aliquid (to study or 
practice beforehand) : commentari aliquid 
(to think over, a speech, &c.). 

PREPAY (a letter), * epistoles perferen- 
dw mercedem persolvere : prepaid, * im- 
munis a mercede cursts publici; * a vec- 
ture pretio immunis. 

PREPONDERANCE, * quod justum 
onus, or pondus, excedit (properly) ; ma- 
jor auctoritas, or vis ( figuratively): to have 
the preponderance, propendére: prepon- 
derare (properly wr figuratively) ; poten- 
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tid, opibus, or viribus antecedere, antecel- 
lere, anteire, antestare, excellere, pra- 
cedere, precurrere, prestare, superare, 
prepolleére (figuratively); prevalére (fig- 
uratively, Liv., pref. § 4). 
PREPONDERATE, [Vid. “to have 
the PREPONDERANCE] :” preponderating, 
superans; major; gravior. 
PREPOSITION, prepositio (technical 


term). 

PREPOSSESS, preeoccupare. 

PREPOSSESSION, Vid. Presupicr. 

PREPOSTEROUS, rationi repugnans 
(contrary to reason): ineptus, absurdus. 
Jn. ineptus et absurdus (of persons or 
things). 

PRESAGE, s., omen: portentum: au- 
gurium: preesagium. 

PRESAGE, v., divinare (by inspira- 
tion): preesagire (by natural sagacity) : 
preesentire (by presentiment): vaticinari 
(to prophesy): predicare (to predict). 

PRESBYTER, presbyter, -eri, m. 

PRESBYTERY, presbyteri (plural). 

PRESCIENCE, by the adjective. 

PRESCIENT, prescius (Tac., Virg.): 
to be prescient, prenoscere aliquid (Cic.). 

PRESCRIBE. || 7'0 command, pre- 
cipere, or prescribere alicui aliquid, or 
wtth ut: to prescribe to any body what to 
do, preescribere alicui que agenda sunt: 
to prescribe a rule or law to one’s self, sibi 
ipsi aliquid prescribere, or legem scribe- 
re, statuere. || (As a physician), medica- 
menta prescribere (Cic.): for a disease, 
morbo remedium proponere (Nep.); vale- 
tudinis curationem prescribere (Cic.). 

PRESCRIPTION. || (Jn /avw), preescrip- 

tio (Pand.); auctoritas (Cic., Of, 1, 12, 
37) ;* usus. || (Of @ physician), medica- 
menti diluendi formula, or simply formu- 
la: to write a prescription, medicamenti 
compositionem literis mandare (Sez.) ; for- 
mulam medicamenti concinnare (Bav.): 
a prescription book, * liber medicorum for- 
mulas continens ; * dispensatorium (med- 
icine). 
PRESENCE, presentia (the proper 
word): assiduitas (freguent presence at a 
place) : frequentia (of several persons) : in 
the presence of any body, aliquo presente 
(CS not in presentia alicujus): coram 
aliquo (under the eyes of any body, the ac- 
tion not necessarily being directed to him) : 
apud aliquem (not only in his presence, 
but also with reference to him; e. g., dice- 
re, loqui, verba facere apud aliquem): 
presence of mind, animi presentia; ani- 
mus presens. 

PRESENT, adj. || Not past or fu- 
ture, qui nunc est (now existing, living, 
&e. : (3 never hodiernus= of the present 
day, in the strictest sense): prvsens (at the 
present moment ; opposed to that which oc- 
curs at another time. Most frequently, how- 
ever, by hic, when = “‘ this one,” where pree- 
sens would be wrong): the present day, 
hodiernus dies; hic dies: men of the pres- 
ent day, homines qui nunc sunt or vivunt; 
hujus or nostra wtatis homines: the pres- 
ent times, heec tempora: the present age, 
hee or nostra etas: up to the present day 
or moment, ad or in hodiernum diem (in 
the strictest sense of “‘to-day”): usque ad 
hunc diem (even up to the present time): 
usque ad hoc tempus: adhuc: usque ad- 
huc (up to the present time). At the pres- 
ent day, hodie: hoc tempore: his tempo- 
ribus: nune (general terms; opposed to 
tunc). Even at the present day, or even up 
to the present day, hodie: hodie quoque : 
and even (or up) to the present day, et ho- 
die; hodieque (in hodieque, Cic. [e. g., 
Verr., 5, 25, 64, &c.] the que=et, “and 
also.” The form not occur for ho- 
die or hodie quoque: [2g hodiedum is 
quite barbarous): the present, priesentia, 
-ium (the time now present) : instantia, -ium 
(the time close at hand ; opposed to venien- 
tia): to enjoy the present, and not think of 
the future, presentibus frui, nec in longi- 
us consultare (Tac., Hist., 2,95, 3): to have 
a correct judgment respecting the present, 
de instantibus verissime judicare (Nep., 
Them., 1, 4): at present, hoc tempore, in 
pr tia (at this t): in hoc tem- 
pore, in presenti (under existing circum- 
stances): in preesens (for noto and the time 
immediately following) : (ag imprwsen- 
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tiarum, depresentiarum, in presentiam, 
and ad presens are not classical: impree- 
sentiarum stands, however, Nep., Hann., 6; 
Auct. Her., 2, 11, 16 [otherwise in presenti], 
&c, Vid. Hand, Turs., 3, p. 234). || Not 
absent, presens; quiadest: those present, 
ui adsunt; spectatores (spectators): au- 

itores, audientes (hearers): corona (hear- 
ers round a speaker) ; a great number pres- 
ent, frequentia ; frequentes: to be present, 
adesse (opposed to abesse): preesentem 
esse or adesse; presto esse or adesse; 
coram adesse (with the notion of assist- 
ance, if necessary) : to be present in an as- 
sembly, in concione stare: to be present at 
any thing, adesse, interesse, with a dative 
of that at which a person is or was present 
(adesse, general term, to be present as spec- 
tator, helper, &c.; interesse, to be present 
as @ participator in any thing: thus, at a 
sacrifice, rebus os interesse, of the 
priest; sacris adesse, of the people; cf. 
Herz., Caes., B. G., 6, ye t- 

PRESENT, v. || To bring to view, 
sistere ; in conspectum dare, in conspec- 
tu ponere, ante oculos ponere, propone- 
re, exponere (to set or place before the 
eyes): ostendere, ostentare (to show, the 
latter especially to excite attention) : to pre- 
sent itself to view, occurrere, objici (of 
things ; especially accidentally): se siste- 
re; se dare in conspectum, se reprwsen- 
tare, se ostendere, offerre (of persons) : 
apparére, manifestum esse (to be appar- 
ent). || To make a present, alicui do- 
num (munus) dare; aliquem dono dona- 
re; alicui donum impertiri; munus ali- 
cui deterre: to make one a trifling present, 
munusculum alicui concinnare (7'rebon, 
ap. Cic., Ep., 12, 16, 3): to give one any 
thing as a present, dare alicui aliquid dono 
or muneri; alicui aliquid or aliquem ali- 
quaredonare, || To offer, offerre, pre- 
bére (general terms): circumferre (to car- 
ry round and offer ; e. g., dishes of food): 
|| Zo tutroduce any body to anot 
er [vid. INrTRopucE]. || Zo present 
arms, *telum (tela) erigere honoris cau- 
8a; in honor of or to any body, *telum 
erigere alicui. 

PRESENT, s., donum (any voluntary 
gift, especially in order to please, d&pov) : 
munus (a present which one feels bound to 
make, especially as a token of affection or 
Ged )épus): premium (a reward of 

onor, with respect to the desert of the re- 
ceiver, af\ov): jactura (a present for some 
definite purpose, such as involves a sacri- 
fice on the part of the giver ; vid. comment- 
ators on Cas., B. G., 6,12; Maithia, Cic., 
Manil., 23, 67): donarium (a consecrated or 
dedicated offering): corollarium (original- 
ly, a chaplet of gilded or silvered flowers as 
a present to actors, &c.; vid. Cic., Verr., 
3, 79, 184; 4, 22,49; then, figuratively, a 
douceur in money, Cic., Verr., 3, 50, 118): 
strena (a presext given on a feast, espe- - 
cially on new-year’s day, for the sake of @ — 
good omen): xenium (févov, a present to 
a guest, Vitr., 6, 7 (10), 4, in the time of 
Pliny the Younger ; also a@ present, con- 
sisting chiefly of eatubles, sent to one’s inti- 
mate friends ; vid. Gierig, Plin. Ep.,5, 14, 
8): apophoretum (dzo¢‘pnrov, a present, 
on the Saturnalia, afterward also on other 
occasions, sent home with the guests ; usu- 
ally articles of dress or ornament): dona- 
tivum (a present in money, made on ex- 
traordinary occasions, to the soldiers): con- 
giarium (oil, wine, corn, salt, in kind or in 
money, distributed by magistrates or other 
public men, afterward by the emperors, to 
the poor ; sometimes also soldiers, favorites, 
or artists, received a similar present: 
liberalitas was used first in the Silver Age 
in the sense of donum, but never otherwise 
than to denote imperial liberality): a small 
present, munusculum: a birth-day pres- 
ent, munus natalicium (Val. Maz., 9, 2, 
extr. 5): to make a present, munerari ali- 
quem ; donum or munus alicui dare, af- 
terre; munus alicui er munere aliquem 
donare: to make a present of a thing to 
any body, munerari (rarely munerare) al- 
iquem aliqué re; donare aliquem aliqua 
re or alicui aliquid ; dono mittere alicui 
aliquid (to send as a present): largiri ali- 
cui aliquid (to distribute, deal out abund- 
antly): augére aliquem aliqua re (¢o en- 
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with am: to make | esse or versari; acriter urgéri (by credit- 


fick, especially 

large or handsome f ce.cagt te ony body, | 
magnis muneribus ; donis | 
amplissime donare; amplissimis donis 
decorare ;_muneribus eet rocaie 


5g great presents promises, magnis 
jacturis aera aa i ad se se 


cere aliquem. 
PRESENTATION. il Act of pre- 
senting, the verbs. 


|| Appointment to an office, * com- 
mendatio : letters of presentation, * liters 
quibus aliquis commendatur. 

PRESENTIMENT, presensio ; sie’ 
gium: I have a presentiment ani- 
mus p it mihi aliquid wt ae). 

PRESENTLY. || Soon, mox (a a 
short time after the present ; e. g.. nunciari 
mihi jussit mox se venturum, Cic.). || Im- 
mediately, statim ; illico; confestim; e 
vestigio; continuo. || 4¢ present, now, 
hoc tempore ; in presentia; in presen- 
ti; in prwsens. Syn. in PRESENT, adj. 

PRESERVATION, conservatio; or by 
circumlocution with the verbs : if= safety, 
salus ; incolumitas (safety without any in- 
jury or loss). 

PRESERVE, conservare: servare (e. 
g., rem familiarem) : sustinére: susten- 
tare (e. g., one’s health): tuéri (to watch, to 
look to any thing, to keep in repair). IN. 
tueri et conservare: alere (by nursing or 
nourishing ; then in general). Jn. alere 
et sustentare; sustentare et alere. To 
preserve one’s health, valetudinem tueri: 
to preserve any body's life, aliquem (inte- 
og conservare: alicui saluti esse; sa- 

tis auctorem esse alicui (general term 
for saving one’s life); alicui sanitatem 
Testituere (as a physician). Of fruit, 
condire ; * saccharum incoquere alicui rei 
(after Plin., 34, 17,48): * saccharo condire. 

PRESERVER, servator: conservator. 
Or by the verbs: qui condit ( fruit, &c.). 

PRESERVING (of fruits, &ec.), a: 
tio {act of preserving): conditura (man- 
ner of preserving, &c.). To gather olives 
tee preserving, olivas conditui legere 
¢ 22, 4). 

PRESIDE: presse; presidére. 

PRESIDENCY, * presidendi jus. 

PRESIDENT, _——— (one who pre- 
sides over an office or business ; [>> in the 
best prose always with a genitive or dative 
of the office, &c.) : magister (one who is in- 
trusted with the oversight or care of an in- 
oe or the like): preeses (one who pre- 
sides, as the head): antistes (the head of a 
temple, and of sacred offices belonging to 
it: rarely, and only in Pp by a 
in the more general sense of “ @ president”). 
To make one president of any thing, ali- 
quem alicui rei preficere or pre 

PRESS, v. || To squeeze, tmpose 
constraint, premere (in nearly all the 
senses of the English word): comprimere 
(to press together): exprimere (to press 
Out) : imprimere (to press in or upon any 

alicui rei or in re): niti, 
vergere (to press with its weight upon a 
body ; against any thing, in aliquid : vid. 
Plin., 2, 65, 65): urere (to cause pain by 
pressing ; to pinch, as a@ shoe): vexare : 
pungere: cruciare (to oppress, harass). 
To press ee alicujus 
prensare: to press a upon body’s 
lips, alicui or alicujus labris iri im- 
primere (poetical); osculum alicui appli- 
Care (poetical): to press any body to one’s 
bosom, aliquem premere ad pectus or = 
corpus suum ; aliquem arcti 
complecti, aliquem amplecti (to embrace) 
to be pressed to death in a crowd, pre 
bd elidi exanimarique. || To urge, sil 
mere aliquem (general term) : urgére ali- 
quem. or absolutely (to urge or press hard): 

to 


military terms of pressing an enemy) : vex- 
are (to harass, annoy, attack, &c.. &c.. on dif- 
ferent sides ; also as a military term): pro- 
pellere (to drive forward). To press the 
enemy in front and in rear, hostem a fron- 
te et a tergo urgére: to be hard pressed, 
in anzustias adductum esse ; in angustias 





jorey: when the creditors pressed hard, in- 
stantibus creditoribus: necessity pressed 
him, necessitas eum premebat: to press 
one’s self upon any body, se ingerere or se 
obtrudere alicui; se venditare alicui: to 
be pressed for time or by business, multis 
occupationibus distinéri. ||7'o try earn- 
estly to persuade, petere ab aliquo: 
contendere ab aliquo, ut: instare (abso- 
lutely or with infinitive, or with ut, ne): sol- 
licitare aliquem ad aliquid, or with ut. 
To any body earnestly, summe con- 
gore ab aliquo (e. g., quum a me pete- 
ret, et summe contenderet, ut suum pro- 
pinquum defenderem, Cic.): Hortensius 
presses you to confer, &c., tibi instat Hor- 
tensius ut eas in consilium, &c.: if you 
press him, te instante. || To act upon 
with weight, make smooth by com- 
pression, put any thing in a press, 
premere: to press grapes, uvas in 
rre prelisque subjicere, ut 
quantum possit exprimatur (Col., 12, 52, 
10): to press apt Yestes jrasletibaa 
premere {Sen ; * pannum ponderi- 
bus Lire egos Sen.) : *pannum prelo 
bene solidare (Bau.). || To force, con- 
strain; to press sailors, nautas vi com- 
parare (after Ces., B. G., 3, 9, in.) : remi- 
lementum 


socigr in supp extrahere (after 
Liv., 26, 36, extr. 
PRESS, s. il Instrument by which 


any thing is pressed, prelum (gener- 
al term) ; torculum, torcular (for grapes, 
&c.): tormentum (for clothes, Sen., Trang., 
1,3; later, pressorium). To put clothes 
im @ press, vestes ponderibus premere 
(Sen.) : the beam of a press, arbor; vectis: 
press-room, torcular; cella torcularia. 
|| Instrument for printing; print- 
ing, prelum (general term). To send a 
book to press, *librum literarum formis 
exscribendum curare: *librum prelo 
subjicere : * librum edere (to publish): to 
be in the press, ~sub prelo esse ([>>> not 
sub prelo sudare); *literarum formis ex- 
scribi; * prelum exercére or subiisse: @ 
book fresh from the press, liber adhuc mmus- 
teus (Plin.): to come from the press, * pro- 
dire ex officina typographica ; edi; emit- 
ti: @ sheet that has passed through the 
press, *plagula typis exscripta : to have 
passed aceah the press, *prelum reli- 
: error of the press, * mendum typo- 
graphicum (when a wrong letter is used, 
&c.): *erratum typographicum (if a 
wrong word is put, as Cic., Att., 6, 1, 17, 
erratum fabrile ; post-Augustan, error ; 
vid. Quint. 1, 5, 47): * peccatum typo- 
graphi (as a fault of the compositor, Cic., 
Tusc., 3, 20, 47, paucis verbis tria magna 
peccata) : *vitium typographicum (a dlun- 
der destroying the sense ; vid. Quint., 1, 5, 
5, sg.) : @ book disfigured by errors of the 
press, *liber mendosus or de- 


PRET 


assert that my advice ought to have been 
saempeny mihi non sumo, ut meum consi- 
valére debuerit: though I do not pre 
sume, &c., quamquam mihi non sumo tan- 
tum neque (ut), &c. (Cie). 
PRESUMPTION. || Opinion, conjec 
tura; opinio; prwsumta opinio (Quiut.). 
il Prima facie probability. This is a 
point that, &c. ; this constitutes a point that, 
&c., ex aliqua re (conjectura) colligere 
or *colligi posse videtur. {| Boid- 
ness, daring, audacia; confidentia; ty 
me: 


ritas: arrogantia. 

PRESUMPTIVE, opinabilis; opinatus; 

conjecturalis ; Says conjecturaé nititur, 
ees (after Cic.). 
RESUMPTUOUS, audax (of persons 
or binges audacié praditus ; ad auden- 
dum projectus (of persons): arrogans: 1 
am not so presumptuous as... non tal 
tum mibi sumo neque arrogo (ut, &c-) ; 
non (id) mihi sumo ut, &c. 

PRESUMPTUOUSLY, anudacter (rarely 
audaciter) ; confidenter.. 

PRESUPPOSE, sperare, confidere (ts 
rage ponere, sumere (to take for grant 

{=> Supponere end presup; 
are barbarous. The decorum “* Somily 
presupposes the honestum; quidquid est 
id quod deceat, id tum apparet, quum an- 
tegressa est honestas. 

PRETENCE. Vid. Pretexr. 

PRETEND, simulare, assimulare, or 
(when an adjective follows as the object) as- 
simulare se; etiher with an accusative of 
the object, or "with an accusative and infin- 
itive, or with quasi and subjunctive. To 
pretend friendship toward any one, amici- 
tiam ea wp Meson: assimulare: ic 
pretend to be sick, simulare wgrum : to pre- 
tend to be mad, simulare se furere. 

PRETENDED. qui perhibétur, dicitur, 
or fertur (that is said to be): opinatus (ém- 
aginary ; opposed to verus): simulatus, 
fictus. JN. fictus et simulatus (feigned , 
opposed to verus): imaginarius (that is 
present, happens, &c., only in form, with- 
out having full validity ; imaginary ; ca 
in Livy, neque se fascibus 
rum cessuros esse, 3, 41) : idussbiabas 
(sketched in appearance only ; feigned ; op 
posed to verus): fueatus, fucosus (deceto- 
ting by a fair appearance ; hence not genu- 


gratia ficte reconcil 
iata : (b) by id quod videtur neque est; e. 
g., pretended erpediency, ea que videtur 
utilitas, neque est; id quod videtur utile 
esse, neque est: (c) by species with the 
genitive ; a pretended advantage, species 
Utilitatis. 


Sead Paes * qui sibi petit, deposcit, 
id. Pretender to a throne, =malus 





scriptus: @ book free errors of the 
press, *\iber emendate descriptus or ab 
omnibus mendis purus. |j4ct of print 
ing and publishing; e. g., the liberty 
of the press, * libertas sentiendi, que velis, 
et que sentias literarum formis exscri- 
bendi; or *libertas, que sentias, litera- 
ram formis describendi: in a republic the 
freedom of the press is @ first principle, 
&c., in civitate sentire que velis, et que 
sentias literarum formis exscribere licet 
(after Tac., Hist.,1, 1, 4): in @ free coun- 
try the freedom of the press should be con- 
ceded, in libera civitate linguam mentem- 
que liberas esse oportet. 

PRESSURE, pressus : pressio : saimgpd 
ra: compressio (a pressing, pressing 
@cther): impetus: vis (force of pei 
vis : vexatio : injuria (oppression). The 
pressure of the atmosphere, * pressus aéris : 
the pressure of a pen, * nisus: the pressure 
of the times, iniquitas or injuria tempo- 
rum: the pressure of age increases, etas 
ingravescit : to groan under the pressure 
of tazes, multitudine tributorum premi: 
to feel the pressure of the war, incommoda 
belli sentire. 

PRESUME. || To suppose or be- 
lieve previously; to take for grant- 
ed, animo, opinione, precipere aliquid ; 
opinari, Putare (‘think comectur) \\To 
venture, esate audére ; id sibi sumere, 
ut, &c.; haud veréri: J do 





i (Just.): imperii affectator (Fior.): 
qui fasces regni sibi debéri contendit (Not- 
ten.) : two pretenders, qui de regno intet 


(judiciat 


pretensions, paints Laer aria 
Vid., also, CLatn. 

PRETEXT, causa (general term, but 
also for * pretended cause”): prxscriptio: 
nomen ( feigned title or name): simulatio 
alicujus rei A etonpe aed thing ; also 
= pretext or cloak ; for which pretextus is 
post-Augustan) : species (appearance ; col- 
orable appearance: not obtentus). Under 
pretence of, specie, per speciem alicujus 
rei, nomine alicujus rei (under color of) : 
simulatione, per simulationem alicujus rei 
(under cloak of: sub pretextu or 
obtentu not el i i 


PREV 


wnfinttive) : to invent a pretext, causam con- 
fingere or reperire: to allege as a pretezt, 
causam interponere or interserere : to use 
any thing as a pretezt, causari, preetende- 
re, pretexere aliquid: simulare aliquid 
(e. g., bonum publicum). To believe any 
thing to be a deceitful pretext, aliquid os- 
tentui credere (e. g., signa deditionis, Sall., 
Jug., 46, 6). 

PRETTILY, belle; venuste. A pretti- 
ly-written letter, epistola belle scripta ; epis- 

a literis lepidis scripta. 

RETTINESS, venustas; forma venus- 
ta; and otherwise by the adjective. 

PRETTY, bellus (the proper word) : pul- 
chellus (tulerably pretty; of persons and 
things): formosus (well-shaped ; of per- 
sons): lepidus (neat, elegant; of persons 
and things): venustus (agrecable, charm- 
tng; of persons and things): festivus (el- 
egant, especiaily in behavior ; of persons ; 
then, like our “pretty ;” also = not incon- 
siderable; of a number, multitude, &c.): 
bonus (not inconsiderable, good, tolerable ; 
of a number). {p> Honestus, of shape, 
&c., expresses more than “pretty ;” it ts 
“stately,” “imposing,” &c. To possess a 
pretty considerable number of books, habé- 
re festivam librorum copiam: a pretty 
share, bona pars: it is pretty, bellum est. 

PREVAIL. || To obtain force, cur- 
rency, &c., invalescere, convalescere : 
ingravescere (to gain strength): incre- 
brescere: percrebrescere (to become fre- 
quent or common): inveterascere (to take 
deep root) : serpere (to spread abroad grad- 
ually and imperceptibly) : late se ditfunde- 
ye: late serpere (lo spread abroad widely) : 
to prevail throughout any thing, dittundi 
or se ditfundere per aliquid; pervadere 
per aliquid: @ fever prevails, febris augé- 
tur, increscit: luxury began to prevail, 
Juxuria pullulare incipiebat (Nep., Cat., 2, 
3). || Zo be in force, have influ- 
ence, vigGre; increbruisse; invaluisse ; 
obtinére (post-Angustan). Any body's 
opinion ought to have prevailed, alicujus 
Sneuee valére debuit. || To conquer, 
vid. 
PREVAIL UPON, movére, adducere, 
perducere, impellere aliquem ad, or in al- 
iquid, or. ut faciat aliquid. He could not 
be prevailed upon to take the oath, adduci 
non potuit ut juraret (Ces.). I can not 
prevail on myself to, &c., a me or ab ani- 
mo meo impetrare non possum ut (faci- 
am aliquid) ; animum or in animum indu- 
cere non possum, facere or ut faciam ali- 
quid ; not to do it, quin faciam. 

PREVAILING, 2|| That is in force, 

PREVALENT. ; &c., quod viget, in- 
crebruit, &c. To be prevalent, vigére, 
&c.: to become prevalent, increbrescere, 
percrebrescere (Cic.); invalescere (Suet., 
Quint.) ; (longius) serpere (Cic.). || Com- 
mon, general, vulgatus, pervagatus 
(spread abroad among the common people) : 
communis (common, or belonging to all). 
JN. communis et pervagatus. Also by the 
genitives vulgi (= vulgatus) or omnium 

= communis) ; e. g., the prevalent opin- 
ton, vulgi, or vulgata, or omniam opinio: 
a prevalent fault, vitium commune et per- 
Vagatum. 

PREVARICATE, prevaricari; prevar- 
icari et colludere (Cic.): (33° praevaricari 
is to defend or accuse a person in a collu- 
sive manner : tergiversari or huc illuc ter- 
fiversari (to seek evasions to escape from 
the necessity of giving @ straightforward 
answer): *secum pugnantia respondére 
(to give contradictory answers). 

PREVARICATION, pravaricatio (Cic- 


ero). 

PREVARICATOR, prevaricator (Cic.); 
collusor (ate), 

PREVENT. || To go before, preve- 
nire: prwire: intervenire (to get the start 
of). \| Z'0 anticipate, prwcipere: an- 
ticipare: (ante) occupare. [Vid. ANTICI 
te | || To hinder, impedire aliquid : 
impedimento esse alicui rei: impedimen- 
tum atierre alicui rei faciendw (general 
terms) : obstare or officere alicui rei alicu- 
jus: prohibére [Syn. in HINDER]: non- 
sinere aliquid, or generally non sinere al- 
iquid fiert (tx bay ri, not to allow any 
thing, not to let it pass or happen ; e. g., the 
passage oe tansitum or transire non si- 
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nere) : to prevent any body from doing any 
thing, prohibére aliquem aliquid facere ; 
aliquem impedire ab aliqua re ; impedire 
ne quis aliquid faciat ; non sinere aliquem 
aliquid facere; aliquem arcére or prohi- 
bére aliqua re: to prevent approach to the 
shore, aliquem e nave egredi prohibére: 
nothing prevents our doing it, nihil impe- 
dit, quominus hoc faciamus: which you 
both could and should have prevented, quod 
et potuisti prohibére ne fieret, et debuisti. 

PREVENTION, prohibitio (seldom, but 
classical ; e. g., non poena sed prohibitio 
sceleris): impedimentum ; obstaculum. 

PREVENTIVE, quod preecipit, &c.; e. 
g. preventive measures, cautio: to adupt 
preventive measures, providére (used abso- 
lutely in this sense, Cas., B. G., 5, 33): to 
adopt all possible preventive measures in 
any thing, omne cautionis genus adhibére 
in aliqua re. . 

PREVIOUS, antecedens; quod ante 
omnia dicendum, agendum, est; prior. 

PREVIOUSLY, ante; antea; antehac; 
prius (followed by quam, as the English 
adverb by “to”). 

PREY, s., preda; raptum (booty). A 
bird of prey, avis rapax (Cic.): a beast of 
prey, bestia rapax (Plin.) ; bestia praeda- 
trix (Ammian.). 

PREY, v., predari: preedam or predas 
facere or agere. T'o prey upon, exedcre : 
consumere: absumere: grief preys upon 
the mind, meror exest animum planeque 
conficit. 

PRICE, pretium. To set or fix a price, 
pretium statuere (Plaut.), constituere 
(Cic.), alicui rei imponere (Quint.): to set 
a price upon any body's head, mercedem 
mortis alicujus promittere : the price of 
estates is fallen, pretia preediorum jacent 
(Cic.) : the price of land falls, pretium agro- 
rum retro abit (Plin.): to fall in price, vi- 
lius fieri or venire : corn is lower in price, 
vilitas annon# consecuta est, annona lax- 
avit: to agree upon a price, de pretio con- 
venire (Quint.): to raise the price, pretium 
alicujus rei etterre (Varr.), augére (Plin.): 
to raise the price of corn[vid. Corn}. Corn 
does not bear a good price, annona non ha- 
bet pretium (Cic.): to be at a high price, 
pretii esse magni; at a low price, parvi; 
very low, minimi: to sell at a low price, par- 
vo pretio vendere aliquid (Cic.): what ts 
the price ? quanti indicas? quanti vendis 
rem? what ts the price of pigs here? qui- 
bus hic pretiis porci veneunt? (Plaut., 
Men., 2,2, 15). 

PRICK, s. || 4 puncture, ictus; 
punctio; punctum. A slight prick, punc- 
tiuncula. ||A sharp instrument, 
goad prickle, stimulus; aculeus: to 
kick against the pricks, adversus stimu- 
lum calcare (Ter.). 

PRICK, v. || PRoPR., pungere, com- 
pungere (the proper words, both of persons 
and of things): stimulare (with a goad). 
To prick with a needle, acu pungere or com- 
pungere: to prick one’s hand with a needle, 
*acu sauciare manum. || Fic., pungere, 
compungere, urere, infestare. 

PRICK UP (¢heears), aureserigere (Cic.) 
or arrigere(Ter., Virg.). To prick upone's 
cars when any body is speaking, aures eri- 
gere et aliquem dicentem attendere. 

PRICKLE, aculeus ; spina. 

PRIDE. || Haughtiness, superbia 
(opposed to humility and modesty, haughty 
sense of superiority) : insolentia (active and 
offensive insolence): fastidium : spiritus (a 
middle word, in good or bad sense): ani- 
mus inflatus, tumens, sublatus: faustus (es- 
pecially in poets, and prose of Silver Age). 
To charge any body with pride, superbie tri- 
buere aliquid alicui (Wep.): to bring down 
any body's pride, superbiam alicujus retun- 
dere (Phadr., 4, 22,21): to let go pride, su- 
perbiam ponere (Hor.); abjicere (Plaut.) ; 
spiritus remittere (Cés.). || That on 
which one prides one’s self, gloria. 
The husband is the pride of his wife, mari- 
to superbire potest conjux, ; 

PRIDE ONE'S SELF, superbire re: 
jactare aliquid (e. g.. urbanam gratiam, 
Ces.; ingenium, Quint.): gloriari re, in 
re, de re: aliqua re inflatum esse or tu- 
mére (to be puffed up by it): aliqua re ela- 
tum esse (e. g., opibus). 

PRIEST, sacerdos (@ sacrificer, heathen 
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or Jewish): presbyter (in the Christian 
sense) or sacrorum antistes. A parish 
priest, curio (in the Roman sense, president 
of a curia): high or chief priest, pontitex. 

PRIESTHOOD, sacerdotium (in the 
heathen or Jewish sense): * presbyteri mu- 
nus (in the Christian sense). 

PRIESTLY, sacerdotalis ;_ sacerdoti 
conveniens; sacerdote dignus (heathen or 
Jewish): * presbytero conveniens, or, by 
the genitive, presbyteri (Christian). 

PRIM, perhaps * in severitatem (vultis) 
compositus ; in ostentationem composi- 
tus; putidus, 

PRIMACY, principatus ; * archiepisco- 
palis dignitas (eccleszastical). 

PRIMARY, primus; principalis. The 
primary meaning of a word, naturalis et 
principalis verbi significatio [vid. Prim 
TIVE]: the primary impulses or instinets 
of our nature, principia, initia or prima na- 
ture: principia naturalia (vid. Cic., Of, 
3, 12, 52; De Fin., 2, 12, eztr., and 5, 7). 

PRIMATE, princeps (archiepiscopo- 
rum or episcoporum). 

PRIME, s. || Best of any thing, 
flo. [Vid.FLower.}] To bein the prime, 
florére : the prime of life, wtas florens or 
optima ; wtatis flos: to be in the prime of 
life, in flore etatis esse ; wtate florére: 10 
be yet in the prime of life, integra esse wta 
te: to die in the prime of youth, in flore pri 
mo juvenis exstinctus est aliquis ; in tlore 
etatis eripi rebus humanis. || Begin- 
ning, vid. ||Morning, vid. || The 
first canonical hour, * prima hora, 
or prima only, from context. 

PRIME, adj. Vid. Finst, Best. 

PRIME, v. || Zo put powder into 
the pan of a gun, * pulverem pyrium 
in scutulam or receptaculum infundere, 
injicere. || In painting, * primis colo- 
ribus imbuere. 

PRIME COST. Vid. Cost Pricer. 

PRIMER. || Prayer-book, vid. |}.A 
horn book, *libellus elementorum; 
*tabulw literariw. A child in the primer, 
qui prima elementa discit (afer Quint.) ; 
puer elementarius (after Sen., Ep., 36,4). 

PRIMEVAL, antiquus: perantigquus: 
priscus. JN. vetus et antiquus: vetus et 
priscus: priscus et antiquus. 

PRIMITIVE, primus; primigenius 
(Varr.); principalis (e. g., causa, signitica- 
tio): {2g>> primitivus is late: nativus (nat 
ural), The primitive meaning of a word, 
ea verbi significatio, in qua natum est 
(Gell.) : naturalis et principalis signitica- 
tio verbi (vid. Quint., 9, 1, 4): vera atque 
propria significatio verbi (its true and pe- 
culiar meaning, Gell., 12, 3,5). Vid., also, 
ANCIENT. 

PRIMITIVELY, primo: principio: 
primitus. 

PRIMOGENITURE,  primogenitura 
(Jurisconsultt) ; better vetatis privilegium 
(Just., 2, 10, 2). ‘ 

PRIMORDIAL, primus; primordius 
(Col.); primordialis (Tertull.); primige- 
nius (Varr.). 

PRIMROSE, * primula vulgaris (Zinv.). 

PRINCE. || 4 supreme ruler, prin- 
ceps (general term): rex (a king, sover- 
eign prince): regulus (a petty king): te- 
trarcha (a petty sovereign prince of Asta, 
who had kingly rank and power, but was 
not regarded as a king by the Romans ; 
hence, usually, regis atque tetrarchex ; te- 
trarcha regesque): tyrannus (properly, 
that has assumed the sovereign power in @ 
free state): of or belonging to a prince or 
princes, principalis ({>>~ under the emper- 
ors: {o> princeps juventutis does not 
belong to this; vid. Tac. Aun., 1, 3, 1). 
|| The son of a sovereign, adolescens 
or juvenis regii generis; puer o7 juvenis 
regius (a junior member of a royal family) : 
filius regis or regius (a king’s son): the 
princes ; by the plural of the foregoing 
nouns ; also, principis liberi; pucri regli 
(Liv.): the tutor of a prince, principis edu- 
cator preeceptorque (Tac. Ann., 15, 62): 
to be the tutor of a prince, educationi filii 
principis preesse ; principis pucritiam 
moderari: @ crown prince, vid. 

PRINCELY, principalis (under the 
emperors), or, by the genitive, principis 
(or principum); regalis, regius (kingly 
SAE see): in a princely manner, princi 


PRIN 
(under the deaaiiod.: Vid., also, 
AL. 
PRINCESS, | (general sem): 


post. ap peaks bro (chief): 
potissimus (by far preferable, beyond com- 
): summus, maximus (greatest) : 


= a ee wapnace evel h pees: potissi- 


m PRINCIPAL, s. mA [4 chief person, 
: princeps : & 
asi- 


est, sors: caput: Jira (oh sppstel to 
“the inter ia: nummi: res 
(money generally) : that the woman's prin- 
cipal might be safer, ut mulieri esset res 
cautior, &c. (Cic., Cecin., 4, 11): principal 
lying idle, | otios# or vacuz, pe- 
cunie iles : the principal lies idle, pe- 
cuniz otiose jacent: to live on the interest 
of principal, de fenore vivere : to deduct 
what is owed from prin ae 
capite deducere : to from principal, 
de vivo detrahere: the interest Laat is great- 
er than the mergunt sortem usu- 
re: principal arises from interest, sors fit 
ex usura. 
PRINCIPALITY, principatus, -is. 
PRINCIPALLY, maxime: precipue: 
imprimis: prsertim : ante omnia. Sy¥n. 
in EspEcraLLy. 
PRINCIPLE. LOrigin, principium: 
origo. {| Maxim laid down, opin 
ton, practical sentiment, dogma 
(36yu0), Or, pure feces decretum, “4 
tA stun) tum, or scitum (0, 
Ot fe en vide Cie., Acad., 2, 43, 133; 
9,27 and 23; Sen. Eo.§ 5, 5, Tatio (at 
Ay Foundation of thinking andact-ng; of 
philo-ophers and others. t~ In this 
sense principium ts not Latin): consilium 
(rule for a rational mode of acting): pre- 
ceptum (2 precept regulating actions, a 
rule; also a maxim of a philosopher, as 
Hor. Ep.,1,1,18; Sen. tn, 95, 12; dis- 
ferent from prmceptio) : institatam ‘(that 
which use or custom has established az a 
rule, diffrent from institutio). JN. pre- 
cepta institutaque philo-ophiz; sententia 
(an opinion): judicium, also with animi 
(aconviction, view, foundedonjudgment): 
regula alicujus rei or ad quam aliquid 
dirigitur (rule by whichonetireets himself 
tn any thing, that which onz ought to fol- 
low in any thing: [27 never without a 
genitive of the object, &c.; e. g, eadem 
utilitatis que honestatis est regula = the 
sane princivle avails for, &e.,Cic., Of.,3, 
18, T5): lex (nr, rulefor direction. us Cie. “ 
De Or.,2, 15, 63, primam esse histori le- 
gem): princi sles of sound reason, integra 
certaque ratio (vid. Cie., Tuss.,4, 17,38): 
principles Jor our coniuet in life, ratio 
vite ; ratio ac vita: the princip!es of an 
tndic vidual, quid quisque sentit (sentiat) : 
firm prin iples, ratio firma stabilisque : 
aman of jirmyprineivies, homo constans 
(true to his character) : homo gravis (0f 
strictly moral principle): a person of no 
jixed principles, homo levis; of cor: 
prince: pies,homoimpurus (vid. Ter., Eun, 
2,2,4; Ci-., Lae.,16,59): onzwhoa-tsu, to 
his principics, vir sui judicii (accordin7 
to hts conviction, whereas vir sui arbitrii 
would be one whoacts according to hisown 
will ind pleasure): from pleasur °, ratione 
(atreevhly to alopted pleasure) : ‘judicio, 
animi quodam judicio (from certain con- 
viction) : doctrin : ( from instruction; op- 
pos-dto natur.= ron natural inelina- 
tion; vil Nzp., Att.,17.3): toremain true 
to one’s prince: lz, rationem et institutio- 
nem suam conservare ; sibiconstare; ob- 
tin:re eandem antiquam rationem’ (of 
con u*): in pristinis sententiis perma- 
nére (of opinion: ): to ehange one s prin- 
ciples, mutare animi judicium : fo adupt 
the p: ‘tacip'es of any boty, alicujus ratio- 
nem sus-ipere: to hare principle», sentire, 
withan mae expressing thenatureof the 
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principles ; as, recte (correct), bene (good), 
male pre hie humiliter demisseque (/ow), 

temere (not firm): this is my principle, 
mea sic est ratio. 

PRINT, v., formis pingere (linen) : *ty- 
pis or literarum formis describere or ex- 
seribere (@ book: [33> not librum im- 
primere or excudere, or typis exarare ; 
not libri impressi or excussi): a book is 
being printed, * liber ab operis describi- 
tur; *liber prelum exercet or prelum 
subiit: a book is being printed in London, 
* liber Londinensibus typis exscribitur : 
to publish a correctly printed book, * librum 

emendate descri edere : to have a 
book printed, * ibrum prelo subjicere ; 
*librum formis describendum curare :,a 
book has been printed, * liber prelum reli- 

uit. 
; PRINT, s. |] Mark impressed, sig- 
num: nota (impressio, Appul.). || 4A pic- 
ture, * figura, imago, ligno, eri, incisa. 
| 4 printed paper, * tabula, charta, 
plagula, typis descripta. 

PRINTER, *typographus; * libros ty- 
pis, literarum formulis, exscribendi arti- 
fex: a printer’s apprentice, * officina: 
graphice alumnus: printer's devil, * qui 
operam suam locat typographo; plural, 
* operw typographic. 

PRINTING, * ars typographica; * ars 
libros typis exscribendi or formulis de- 
scribendi. 

PRINTING-HOUSE, * officina typo- 
graphica ; * typographeum. 

PRINTING-PRESS, *prelum typo- 
graphicum. 

PRIOR, s., * ccenobii antistes or magis- 
ter; or retain prior. 

PRIOR, adj. Vid. First, FoRMER. 

PRIORESS, * ecenobii antistita, magis- 


tra, -e. fem. 

PRIORITY (mot antecessio 7n this aes 
circumlocution by the adjective, prior, an 
tiquior, su 

PRIORY, * ecenobium. 

PRISMA, -atis (Marc. Cap.). 

PRISMATIC, * prismaticus (technical 
term). 

PRISON, custodia (properly, guard, 
watch ; then, also, a place where one is in 
custody) : carcer (a public prison for crim- 
inals): ergastulum (a place in which slaces 
were kept at hard labor): vincula, -orum 
(properly. chains and bonds; then. also, 
the place where they are used. [>>> Robur 
was not properly a , but a deep place 
in a public prison, into which criminals were 
thrown ; @ keep, dungeon) : to put or throw 
into prison, in am (or in vincula) 
mittere, trudere, condere, conjicere; in 

(or in carcerem) dare, inclu- 
dere ; custodiz (or vinculis) mandare ; in 
carcerem conjicere, detrudere ; in ergas- 
tulum mittere: to send to prison, in cus- 
todiam or in vincula ducere, deducere: 
to hurry off to prison, in vincula abripere : 
to send to prison for life, vinculis xternis 
mandare: to bein prison, in custodia esse 
or servari; custodia teneri; in carcere or 
in vinculis esse : to be put in prison, in cus- 
todiam or in vincula mitti, or by passive of 
the other verbs under “to put or throw 
into PRISON:” to escape from this earthly 
Prison, e Vinculis corporis evolare: ex 
vinculis his emissum ferri: to thrust into 
the inner prison, in inferiorem carcerem 
demittere : ‘to die in prison, in robore et 
tenebris exspirare: thrust into the inner 
prison, clausus in tenebris. 

PRISONER, captus (general term) : 
comprehensus (in the hands of the police): 
prisoner of war, captivus; bello captus ; 
(plural) captivi; corpora captiva (Liv., 
31, 46): to make any body a prisoner of 
war, bello tapere aliquem : to exchange 

prisoners of war, captivos commutare 
tie): to ransom prisoners, captivos redi- 
Mere : to release prisoners, captivos red- 
dere, remittere (Cic.). 

PRISTINE, pristinus ; priscus. 

i. PRITHEE, queso; dic tandem; tan- 
em. 


PRIVACY, solitudo Cloreliness) : seces- 
sus (retired ‘renidence) : to live in privacy. 
in secessu vivere; procul ccetu hominum 
vivere , tempus colum in secreto degere. 
\Joint knowledge. consciousness, 
conscientia (alicujus rei, joint knowledge): 





PRIVY 
scientia or notitia (alicujus rei, knowledge) 
without my privacy, me inscio, me insct 
ente, me nesciente: not without my priva 
cy, me conscio, Ine sciente. 

PRIVATE, privatus (opposed to publi- 
cus; may be used in nearly all the applica 
pee of the an word when joined with 
privata, homo 
peivaniek ro tg privatus, &c.. Krebs): 
domesticus (that belongs to one’s own af- 
fairs or family ; opposed to forensis — that 
belongs ta public life, to an office, &c.; or 

d to = that concerus all; ; 
vid. Cic., Att.. 1, 17, 6; non forenses res, 
non domestic, non public, non privates 
carére diutius tuo suavissimo atque aman 
tissimo consilio ac sermone possunt) : to 
inquire whether one came in a public or pri- 
vate capacity, querere privatimne an pub- 
lice venerit (Cie, Of. 1, 41): © givea 
private audience, aliquem in secretum re- 
cipere (Sen.): to give private lectures, or 
be @ private tutor at a unicersity, * scholas 
privatas habére (Krebs): to attend private 
lectures, * scholas privatas audire, privatim 
docéri or erudiri (/d.): @ private person 
(not in office), privatus ; qui ab omni rei- 
publics administratione vacat: @ private 
secretary (af a prin quem princeps ad 
maunum habet, scribe loco (vid. Nep., 
Exum. 1,5): scriba principis: seriba cubi 
cularius (general term, Inscript.): private 
tuzerest, unlitas privata, domestica, or mea, 
commodum meum; compendium priva 
tum (cupiditas mea — “ selfishness”) : oe 
vate interests, necessitates or necessitudi 
nes private (circumstances arising from 
one’s private connections; vid. commenta 
tors on Cas.. B. C., 1, 8); cupiditas mea 
(opposed to salus communis, Cic., Of, 1 
19, 63): to neglect one’s private interests, 
rei familiaris commoda negligere: to sac 
rifice one’s private tnterests to any thing, 
utilitates privatas alicui rei remittere (vid 
Tac., Ann., 1, 10,2): to take care of ones 
private interests, suz utilitati, or suis com 
modis servire ; suis rationibus consulere- 
to consider every thing with reference & 
oné’s private interest, omnia ad utilitatert 
domesticam referre : private life, vita pri 
vata (general term): vita otiosa (with ref 
erence to the letsure which one enjoys): vite 
urnbratilis (with reference to retirement ane 
obscurity). JN. vita otioza et umbratilis 
vita privata et quieta (calm, private life) - 
to lead a private life, privatum or in otic 
vivere : to retire into private life, a negotiis 
publicis se removére ad otiumque perfu 
gere; privatum fieri; ejurato magistratu 
se privatum facere (of one who lays down 
@ magisiracy): to quit private life and en 
ter upon public business, ex umbratili et 
otiosa vitd in solem et pulverem proce. 
dere : private circumstances, res private or 
domestice, res familiaris: to give private 
instruction, aliquem domi et intra priva- 
tos parietes instituere: to keep under pré 
vate tuition, aliquem domi et intra priva 
tos parietes discentem continére; * ali 
quem privatis preceptoribus erudiendum 
tradere: to have as tutor, institut 
one alicujus privata uti: private education, 
*institutio privata or domestica. Private 
nsctth * Seer pstucs privatus (opposed to 

blicus, Quint. 1, 2, in.): t& 

bead any under a private tutor, * ali. 
quem preceptori privato in disciplinam 
tradere: for one’s own private use, im pri 
vatum (Liv., 40,51, § 5): private theatre, 
scena domestica: private theatricals, spec 
taculum privatum (i (in the time o; Fthe onper: 
ors, a play which the emperor did not him 
self order to be exhibited ; vid. Bremi, Siset.. 








Ner., 21). 
PRIVATEER, navis predatoria. Cap 
tain dux navis predatoria: 


of a privateer, 
PRIVATELY, clam; secreto; 
(secretly): remotis arbitris (without wit 
nesses): privatim (im one’s private charac 
ter; opposed to publice). 

PRIVATION. privatio (e. g. doloris, 





culpe) = ademtio : > orbatio; or by circum 
with the adj e. as, in- 
epia (want). 
PRIVET or PRIMPRINT, 
(Plin.): *ligastrum vulgare (Linn). 


PRIVILEGE, privilegium (a specia 
right): beneficium (an advantage or favor 
grant): commodum (qa aeoemee ~ 


PROB 


favor received and retained: all three are 
post-Augustan in this sense): jus prieci- 
puum (Cic.) ; jus paucorum (that to which 
Sew have a right; vid. Sall., Cat., 20, 5, 
respub'ica in paucorum potentium jus 
concessit): immunitas (immunity, right 
of exemption): patrocinium (the protection 
@ thing or person receives; e. g., patrocinio 
quodam juvari, Quint. 10, 1, 28). To 
grant a privilege, alicui privilegium dare; 
with respect to any thing, alicui privilegi- 
um, beneficium, alicujus rei dare: to pos- 
sess a privilege, privilegium habére ; pre- 
cipuo jure esse: to have the privilege of 
doing any thing, privilegium aliquid faci- 
endi habére : to take away from any body 
the privilege of doing any thing, privile- 
gium or beneficium alicujus rei adimere. 

PRIVILEGED (in bad, or at least in- 
correct or inelegant English =having 
or possessing a privilege), qui priv- 
ilegium aliquid faciendi habet; alicui 
privilegium, beneficium, alicujus rei da- 
tum est. 

PRIVITY, by the adjective; e. g., without 
my privity, me insciente ; me inscio; me 
nesciente. 

PRIVY, adj. || Private, privatus. 
|| Secret, secretus; arcanus; reconditus. 
|| Conscious, partaking of knowl- 
edge, haud ignarus; conscius: to be privy 
to a crime, facinoris cum aliquo societa- 
tem habére. 

PRIVY, s., sella familiarica ; or simply 
sella, A public privy, forica: to go to a 
privy, alvum exoneratum ire. 

PRIVY COUNCIL, consilia interiora or 
domestica. 

PRIVY COUNCILLOR, qui principi 
est a consiliis interioribus (after Nep., 
Hann., 2, 2): comes ccnsistorianus (in 
the time of the empercrs) ; or, by circumlo- 
cution, amicus regis Guocum secreta con- 
silia agitare solet (Liv., 35, 15); amicus 
regis omnium consiliorum particeps; ami- 
cus regis, qui in consilio semper adest et 
omnium rerum habetur particeps (after 
Nep., Eum., 1, 5, 6). 

PRIVY PURSE, vrarium privatum : 
fiscus (the Roman emperor's privy purse ; 
opposed to wrarium publicum). 

PRIVY SEAL, signum principis (after 
Suet., Oct., 94). 

PRIZE, premium certaminis (in the 
games, Suet., Cal., 20, in.: JF not bra- 
béum, whichis late). To offer a prize, pree- 
mium proponere: to fiz or appoint a prize, 
premium ponere: to gain a prize, prw- 
mium accipere, auferre (properly); pal- 
mam accipere or ferre (properly, of the 
palm, wreath, then improperly =to get the 
victory or advantage): premio augéri, 
ornari (after Cic.): to gain the first, second 
prize, * premio primario, secundario or- 
nari (Eichst.): to award a prize, premium 
alicui tribuere, dare, deferre; palmam 
deferre, dare, alicui (Cic.): to award the 
Jirst prize, alicui primum premium tribu- 
ere (properly) ; primas deferre, concede- 
re, dare, priores deferre alicui (properly 
and improperly) ; the second, secundas dare 
(Cic.): subject for a prize, * queestio con- 
certationi instituendae proposita (Kichst.), 
or *ad disceptationis certamen posita 
(Wyttenb.). The prize of female merit was 
adjudged to Lucretia, muliebris certami- 
ais laus penes Lucretiam fut. 

PRIZE ESSAY, * scriptum de premio 
proposito certans (proposed for the prize): 

dignum, quod premio ornetur, scrip- 
tum (deserving the prize): * scriptum pre- 
mio ornatum, *libellus preemio ornatus ; 
*liber qui premio condecoratus est (to 
which the prize has been awarded). 

PRIZE FIGHT, * de premio proposita 
certatio, or certamen; (in the ancient 
sense) certamen gladiatorium. 

PRIZE FIGHTER, pugil (bozer): (in 
the ancient sense) gladiator. 

PRO AND CON, in utramque partem 
{vid. “for and against,” under 
AGAINST]. To state the pros and cons, 
cuusarum contentionein facere (Cic., Of, 
2, 2,8): to argue pro and con, et pro re 
#t contra rem disputare (after Cic., et pro 
yvmnibus et contra omnia disputere). 

PROBABILITY, verisimilitudo : prob- 
aljilitas. In all probability, haud dubie. 
ba vat circumlocution with veri- 


‘ 
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sitnii.s or vidéri. In all probability he will 
not come, verisimillimum est, eum non 
venturum; 0r,non venturus videtur ; or, 
vereor. ut venturus sit. In all probability 
a war is at hand, bellum imminére or ex- 
arsurum esse videtur, 

PROBABLE, adj., veri similis ( 
rarely vero similis): probabilis (satisfuc- 
tory, from which one can not withhold as- 
sent ; e. g., probabilis causa, conjectura ; 
but a probable story, verisimilis narratio). 
To be probable, verisimile or probabile es- 
se; a vero non abhorrére; accedere ad 
veritatem. To be highly probable, proxi- 
me ad verum accedere; vero proxinum 
esse: it 7s probable that, veri simile est 
(with an accusative and infinitive ; some- 
times, but seldom, with ut and subjunctive) : 
to be more probable, vero propius esse or 
abesse : it now seems to me more probable, 
nunc facilius adducor ({@g> not inducor) 
ut credam : it seems to me more probable 
that this was the cause of his wrath than, 
&c., eam magis adducor ut credam cau- 
sam irw fuisse, quam quod, &c.: to ren- 
der, or cause to scem, probable, probabilita- 
tem conciliare, or fidem facere alicui rei. 

PROBABLY. || With proof, proba- 
biliter (i.e., satisfactorily ; [3 >in the sense 
of “perhaps” this is not Latin). || Per- 
haps: 2g verisimiliter is late: we must 
employ a circumlocution with vidéri, non 
dubito an, nescio an, haud scio an, vereor 
ne or ut. It is probably a lie, vereor ne 
mendacium sit: Milo probably slew Clo- 
dius, Milo Clodium interfecisse videtur. 
Vid. “in all PRoBABILITY.” 

PROBATION, spectatio: exploratio: 
probatio: examen ( Cic., inspection, ex- 
amination): tentatio (Liv. trial). The 
period of probation, * vita in qua exercé- 
mur ad virtutem, ad felicitatem futuram : 
a time of probation, * tempus ad alicujus 
facultates experiendum  constitutum; 
* tempus tirocinii. 

PROBATIONARY, by the substantives. 
Probationary year, *annus ad alicujus 
facultates experiendum constitutus; * an- 
nus tirocinii; *annus rudimentorum ; 
*annuum rudimentum, tirocinium: to go 
through the probationary year, *tolerare 
annum tirocinii: a probationary sermon, 
*oratio qua dicendi periculum fit: to 
preach a probationary sermon, * de sacro 
suggestu dicendi periculum facere: a pro- 
bationary composition, liber quo aliquis 
documentum sui dat (after Liv., 32, 7,10): 
a probationary fellow, * novicius socius. 

PROBATIONER, tiro. 

PROBE, s., specillum (Cic., Cels.). 

PROBE, v. || Prop., * specillo vulnus 
explorare, || F1c.,explorare: exquirere: 
scrutari, perscrutari aliquid. JN. inves- 
tigare et scrutari: indagare et pervesti- 
gare: investigare. 

PROBING, exploratio: investigatio: 
inquisitio. . 

PROBITY, probitas: integritas: fides: 
fidelitas : innocentia, continentia (especial- 
ly in the discharge of a public office): a 
man of probity, vir probus, &c. 

PROBLEM, questio (a question pro- 
posed, which is to be answered): queestio 
difficilior, non facilis ad explicandum or 
expediendum : probléma, -atis, 7. (espe- 
cially a mathematical problem ; [= of the 
Silver Age): wnigma, -atis, n. (a riddle ; 
(oy of later authority). To propose a 
problem, querendum, expediendum ali- 
cui aliquid proponere : solve that problem 
for me, mihi, quod rogavi, dilue (Plaut.) : 
it is a problem, questio est; magna est 


questio. Any thing is a difficult problem, 
res magna est: to solve a difficult problem, 
id quod est difficillimum efficere (i. e., 


practically). . 

PROBLEMATICAL, de quo queritur, 
questio est, disceptatar : incertus, dubius 
(doubtful). It is problematical, queritur, 
quiestio est. 

PROBOSCIS, manus (Cic.); proboscis, 
-idis (Plin.). 

PROCEDURE. || Mode of proceed- 
ing, agendi ratio, or simply ratio. || Ac- 
tion, res gesta (a thing done): actio 
(course of action). 

PROCEED. || 7'0 advance, go for- 
ward, procedere: progredi: prodire. 
| Z'o make progress, procedere: pro- 





PRUC 
gredi. Jn. procedere et progredi: profi- 
cere (in re). : 

PROCEED AGarnst (in law), Vid. “To 
BRING AN ACTION.” 

PROCEED FRoM, proficisci a (ab) aliqu& 
re: oriri ab aliquo (to arise on the part of 
any body): manare ex or ab aliqua re 
(vid. “FLow from”). Love proceeds 
from this beginning, ab istis initiis amor 
proticiscitur : ‘every treatise ought to pro- 
ceed from a definition, omnis institutio a 
definitione proficisci debet : fear proceed- 
ed first from the military tri unes, timor 
primum a tribunis militum ortus est. 

PROCEEDING. || Procedure, agen- 
di ratio: ratio, || Action, res gesta: ac- 
tio (Syn. in ProcepuRE]. || In law, lis: 
legal proceedings ; vid. ACTION. 

PROCESS. || Progress, progressio: 
progressus, -tis: processus, -tis. Process 
of tame, temporis decursus, -tis, in course 
of time, 2vo. || Course of law, lawsuit 
(vid. Action]. || Methodical man- 
agement, agendi ratio. 

PROCESSION. || Proceeding, pro- 
cessio ; or by the verb. || Train march- 
ing solemnly, pompa; pompa sollem- 
nis (a solemn procession). To make apro 
cession, pompam ducere. 

PROCESSIONAL, ad pompam perti- 
nens; or, by genitive, pompe. 

PROCLAIM, promulgare (to make pub 
licly known): pronunciare (to proclaim 
publicly); denunciare (to make a threaten- 
ing announcement) : edicere (to make pub- 
licly known by a written or oral proclama- 
tion) : proponere (to make known by a pub- 
lic notice): preeconium facere (of a her- 
ald): predicare (also of the herald; to 
proclaim any body the conqueror ; an auc- 
tion): indicere (a war or festival): salu- 
tare: consalutare (to hail as king, dictator, 
&c.; the latter of several): declarare (e. g., 
any body consul). To proclaim any body 
the conqueror, aliquem victorem priedi- 
care or citare (the latter, if he is called up) ; 
the names of the conquerors, nomina victo- 
rum pronunciare; an auction, auctionem 
predicare ; auctionem fore conclamare : 
to have any thing proclaimed by the herald 
or crier, aliquid per preeconem pronunci- 
are ; aliquid preconi, or sub przecone, or 
prwconis voci subjicere ; aliquid per pra- 
conem vendere (to make him proclaim that 
something is going to be sold), Le, Pro 
nunciare and renunciare are used, the lat 
ter especially, of proclaiming the persons 
chosen by the comitia as magistrates ; re- 
punciare by those who collected the votes of 
each centuria ; pronunciare by the herald, 
When “ proclaim” is = declare, an- 
nounce, it may be rendered sometimes by 
dicere, profitéri, pre se ferre. 

PROCLAMATION. || Act of pro- 
claiming, promulgatio: pronunciatio 
(the proclaiming any thing by public au- 
thority) : preeconium (by a herald): evo- 
catio (@ proclamation to call any body to 
serve as a soldier in atime of sudden dan- 
ger): libellus (as a writing). To distrib- 
ute proclamations, libellos dispergere (aft- 
er Tac., Dial., 9, 3). [Vid. Prociarm.] 
|| That which has been proclaime 
edictum. 

PROCLIVITY, proclivitas (properly, 
Auct., B. Afr.; figuratively, Cic.). Vid. 
PRONENESS. 

PROCONSUL, by circumlocution with 
pro consule (e. g., to go as proconsul into 
Cilicia, pro consule in Ciliciam proficisci, 
Cic.), or, as one word, proconsul (this form 
is found in Cicero ; e. g., Divin., 2, 36, 76); 
proconsularis vir (Tac., Agr., 42). 

PROCONSULAR, proconsularis (Liv., 
not Cic. or Cas.), or by circumlocution with 
pro consule or consulibus; e. g., to go or 
to send any body with proconsular author- 
ity, proficisci, aliquem mittere, &c., pro 
consule. 

PROCONSULSHIP, proconsulatus, -As 
(Tac., Plin.). 

PROCRASTINATE. Trans., differre 
(to put off to a more convenient time, ta de 
fer): aliquid procrastinare (te off 
from day to day): aliquid differre in cras- 
tinum, aliquid in posterum diem conferre 
(to put off until the following day): in ali- 
ud tempus differre, proferre, or rejicere 
(to put off until some other time). 


PROD 
diem ex die ducere, or prolatare. Vid., 


DEtay, v. E 

PROCRASTINATION, dilatio, prolatio 
(from time to time): p inatio (from 
one day to another). also, DELAY, 8. 

PROCREATE, procreare. Vid. BEGET. 

PROCREATION, procreatio ; or by cir- 
cumlocution with the verbs. 

PROCREATOR, procreator (Cic.). 
Vid. PARENT. 

PROCTOR, procurator (in @ court of 
justice [vid. ATTORNEY] ; explained by ali- 
eni juris vicarius, Cic., Cacin., 20); plu- 
ral, delecti, allegati (deputies, e. g., from 
the clergy): * procurator (in a untversity, 
technical term). 

PROCUMBENT, inclinatus (leaning 


humi jacens (lying on the ground): * hu- 
mum spectans (toward the s 
PROCURACY, procuratio (the proper 


word). 

PROCURATION, procurati (the prop- 
er word): i m tio, in Cicero—“ an 
assignment ;” in Seneca it has the meaning 
of “delegation ;" delegationem ista res 
non recipit. 

PROCURE, parare; comparare. Vid. 
Acquire, OBTAIN. : 

PROCUREMENT, comparatio: adep- 
tio. Syn. in ACQUISITION. 

PRGCURER, leno: libidinis minister : 
cupiditatum alicujus minister (Cic.): pér- 
ductor (Cic., Verr., 2, 1, 12). 

PROCURESS, lena: libidinis ministra; 


profusus, or — eluo i eran. * JN. 
gurges atque heluo; nepos (heluo and ne- 
- the character) : 


tS be prodigal of any thing, etfundere, 
profundere, conficere, consumere (to con- 
sume or destroy by lavishing, to waste): 
diesipare, abligurire, lacerare (e. g., pa- 
tria bona, rem familiarem): perdere (to 
throw away): heluari (to consume by luz- 
ury: O sdyswnactke is an old word re- 
vived a best period of the language, 
and therefore to he avoided) : to be prodi- 
al of time or words, tempus, verba, per- 
» ede to be prodigal in the bestowal of hon- 
ors, in decernen wedigaes (Ch nimium es- 
ge et tamquam igum (Cic.). 
PRODIGAL , effusio: profusio (as 
act): sumtus effusi or profusi (eztrava- 
gant expense): profusa luxuria (lucuri- 
ous and expensive habits). 
PRODIGALLY, prodige; effuse. 
PRODIGIOUS, monstrosus ; portento- 
sus; prodigiosus (Quint., Ov., properly) : 
admirabilis: stupendus: immanis (tm- 
properly): @ prodigious sum of money, im- 


Manes pecunie. 

PRODIGIOUSLY, monstrose ; prodi- 
ialiter (1): prodigiose (properly) : stupen- 
um eee am i an eynprand man- 

mer): valde: vehementer (all improperly). 

PRODIGY. Prorr., monstrum ; la 

tentum ; prodigium; ostentum. Impropr. 
A prodigy of any thing, perhaps miracu- 
lum alicujus rei (after miraculum magni- 
tudinis, Liv., 25, 9); in quo plus est ali- 
cujus rei, quam videtur humana natura 
ferre posse; quasi unicum exemplum al- 
icujus rei (e. g., antique probitatis et fidei; 
or by some other turn) : a prodigy of learn- 
ing, mire or doctissime eruditus ; exquis- 
ita doctrina pereruditus : body is a 
prodigy of genius, plus in aliquo est in- 
genii quam videtur humana natura ferre 
sse. Vid. MrnacLe, MonsTER. 
PRODUCE, v. ||To bring forward, 
producere (lead forward a ): affer- 
re, proferre (bring forward): memorare, 
commemorare (make mention of): lauda- 
re (especially, to praise; not=to quote a 
passage): citare (to call forth; e. g., ali- 
quem auctorem, as one’s authority; but 
rare in this sense). To produce witnesses, 
testes ferre, laudare, proferre, citare, 
exci’ : testimony, afferre testimonium: 
@ passage, locum afferre [vid. Crre]: @ 
reason, rationem, causam afferre; afierre 
cur with subjunctive (e. g., cur credam, af- 
ferre possum, Cic.) : not producere, 





PROF 
adducere, locum, rationem. |] To yield 
of trees, fields, &c.), ferre, efferre, pro- 
ag fundere: effundere (of nature, the 
earth, a field, &c.; fundere and effundere 
= produce abundantly): to produce crops, 
ferre ges, or ferre only; fructum af- 
ferre ; efferre (especially of a field). [Vid. 
Bear.} || Z'o cause, atterre (to bring): 
facere: efficere (to cause): esse (with da- 
tive): parére (to beget; sorrow, weariness, 
sleep, &c.): creare (make, cause ; danger, 
mi: pleasure, &c.): prestare (sup- 
ply): to produce profit or pleasure, utilita- 
tem or voluptatem afferre ; usui or volup- 
tatiesse. For other phrases, vid. the sub- 
stantives. 
PRODUCE, fructus, -tis; reditus, 
PRODUCT, , -as ; opus (work). 
PRODUCTION, The productions of 
art, opera et artificia. Whether this is a 
natural or artificial ion, sive est 
nature hoc, sive artis (t): product of the 
earth, terre fruges; id quod agri afferunt? 
w terra gignit or parit; que gignuntur 
fest e terra: the products of manual la- 
bor, manu quesita (Cic., N. D., 2, 60, 151). 
|| Product (in arithmetic), summa, que 
ex multiplicatione effecta est (Col., 5, 2, 1). 
PRODUCTION. (Act of producing), 
usually by the verb: procreatio (procrea- 


tion). 

PRODUCTIVE, ferax (the proper word 
of the soil, &c.): fertilis (stgopos, that 
bears well, or produces much ; opposed to 
infecundus, barren ; alicujus rei) : opimus 
(rich, in respect of corn and produce, of a 
country, &c.; both are opposed to sterilis). 
Jn. opimus et fertilis ; fecundus, alicujus 


- rei (that bears well, ctroxos, usually of liv- 


ing animals ; of things only when person- 
ified) : uber (abounding in productive pow- 
er): frugifer, fructuosus (bearing much 
fruit): largus (copious, abundant ; e. g., 
—-. @ province productive of corn, 
fecunda annon® provincia: to be very pro- 
ductive thing, copiam alicujus rei 
effundere: this year was very productive 
of poets, magnum proventum poetarum 
annus hic attulit (Plin. Ep., 1, 13,1): this 
age was very productive of orators, hec 
eetas effudit copiam oratorum (Cic., Brut., 
9, 36). Vid., also, FERTILE. 

PROEM, prowmium : prefatio. Vid. 
Obs. on PREFACE. 

PROFANATION, violatio (templi, Liv. ; 
religionum, Sen. ; profanatio, Tertull 5 
To order an investigation on the subject of 
the profanation of the holy rites, questio- 
nem de pollutis sacris decernere. 

PROFANE, v., profanare, profanum di- 
cere (in the best age only=to confound 
divine things with human, sacred with com- 
mon ; opposed to sacrum esse velle: in 
later writers = general term, to violate): ex- 
augurare (to recall a thing from sacred to 
common use ; opposed to inaugurare ; vid. 
Liv., 1, 55): polluere: maculare (to dis- 
honor what is sacred or pure): violare 
(general term for any breach of what is 
due to any thing, templa). 

PROFANE, adj., profanus. A profane 
person, homo profanus (general term) : 
homo impius (godless): profane history, 
*historia 


technical term ; to sacra historia. 
PROFANELY, impie: profane (Lact.). 
Ped ANENESS, impietas ; profanum 


PROFESS, profitéri: to profess an art, 
artem colere ; in arte se exercére: to pro- 
Sess phi , philosophiam profitéri : 
to profess one’s ws consulting ister, 
se jure consultum esse profitéri: to pro- 
Sess medicine, or to be a physician, medici- 
nam profitéri. Vid., also, DEcLaRE, PRo- 
CLAIM. 


PROFESSEDLY, ex professo ; aperte ; 
or by circumlocution with libere profitéri, 
ingenue confitéri. 

ROFESSION. || Avowal, professio 
(e. g., bone voluntatis). || 4n employ- 
ment, learned avocation, ars; disci- 
plina: the profession of arms, disciplina 
Militaris : the profession of medicine, med- 
icina : to follow the profession of medicine, 





PROF 
to follow a 





sion, artem hs 
PROFESSIONAL. By the genitive, ar- 
tis, m : @ professional i: 
muneris commida Cic.). 
PROFESSOR, professor (Plin. ; e. g4 
eloquentia, civilis juris). To be a pro- 
fessor, profitéri (post-Augustan ; e. g, 


n 
translatus est in Siciliam, ubi nunc pro- 
fitetur, Plin. Ep., 4, 11): to blame any 
branch of study for the faults of its pro- 
fessors, studium quodpi i 
propter eorum vitia, qui in eo studio sunt 
(Auct. ad Her., 2, 27, 44). 
or of history, * historiam public& auctori- 
tate tradere. 

PROFESSORSHIP, *professoris mu- 
nus or partes. 
PROFFER, rem alicui offerre. Vid. 


OFFER. 

PROFICIENCY, by circumlocution with 
adjective tn PROFICIENT. 

PROFICIENT, eruditus : doctus: doc- 
trina instructus or eruditus: a great pro- 
ficient, vir perfecté eruditione ; vir per- 
fecte planeque eruditus. 

PROFILE, faciei latus alterum ; ima- 
go obliqua; opposed to imago recta (vid. 
Hand, Plin., 35, 8, 34): profiles may also 
be expressed by the technical term, catagra- 
pha, -orum, n. (plural) : to draw in pro 
imaginem alicujus obliquam facere (Plé 
35, 10, 36); imaginem latere tantum alte. 
ro ostendere (Quint., 2, 13, 12). . 

PROFIT, s., lucrum : emolumentum : 
questus : compendium : fructus : utilitas: 
commodum [Sy¥n. in ADVANTAGE: lo 
crum, emolumentum are general terms; 
questus and compendium are 
terms}. JN. questus et lucrum: questus 
et compendium : source of profit, questus; 
res ex qué aliquid acquiritur (Cic., Off, 1, 
42, 151): great profit, questus magnus : 
lucrum magnum, amplum : smail profit, 
lucellum: lucrum non magnum: ques- 
tus turpis, mediocris, &c. : to derive profit 
from any thing, utilitatem capere or per- 
cipere ex re ; fructum capere or percipe- 
re ex re [>> fructum alicujus rei is more 
common than ex re when the thing from 
which the person derives profit is possessed 
by himself; e. g., capio magnum laboris 
mei fructum] : to make great profits, mul- 
tum lucri auferre: to be making no a 
its, nullum facere questum ; nihil p 
cere : to have an eye to one’s own profit, ab 
iquid ad fructum suum referre: privato 
suo commodo servire (of the habit): the 
proft of a farm, &c., fructus quem ——— 
reddunt ; prediorum mercedula ( 
rent) ; prediorum proventiis (of the 
produce): the landlord receives a great 
profit, puri atque reliqui aliquid ad domi- 
num pervenit : to make profit one’s first ob- 
ject, or the first consideration, omnia ques- 
tu metiri ; omnia ad emolumentum revo- 
care : what profit have lin deceiving you ? 
quid mihi lucri est te fallere? (Ter.): to 
bring in (so much) profit, fractum ferre 
(Cic.) ; lucrum apportare (Plaut.) ; lucro 
esse alicui: to make profits, lucrum or 
questum facere: I calculate my profits, 
enumero quod ad me rediturum puto. 
Vid. ADVANTAGE, GAIN. 

PROFIT, v. |j Trans., utilem esse: 
usui esse : ex usu esse : utilitatem or usum 
prebére : prodesse: conducere. To prof- 
ut any body much, mague utilitati esse ; 
ary map utilitatem afferre ; plurimum or 
valde prodesse: not to profit any body 


much, non multum : to profit any 
body, esse ex usu alicujus ; esse ex re or 
in rem alicujus (of a thing): alicui pro- 


desse (of persons or things): aliquem ju- 
vare (by assistance), alicui adesse (by ad- 
vice or support ; of men). | Invrans. 


person 

possesses the thing ; e. g., capio um 
laboris mei fructum) : Ghamiten Goore 
ex re (both of gaining advantage ): 


! proficere : progredi: progressus 

icinam profitéri: the liberal profes- | procedere (oll in re; to make progress). 
stons, artes ingenue, liberales, honest or ° 
elegantes ; studia liberalia : to study a pro- | 


Vid. To Gan. 
PROFITABLE, questuost s: lacrosus: 
SH 
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atilis : commodus: fructuosus. [Sywn. in 
ADVANTAGEOUS.] To be projitable, fruc- 
tum edere ©x se; uberrimus est reditus 
vinearum \¢the vineyards are profitable). 

PROFITABLY, utiliter: bene : com- 
mode. ; 

PROFITLESS, inutilis: cassus: ina- 
nis: vanus: irritus. JN. vanus et irritus: 
frivolus et inanis. Syn. in USELEss. 

PROFLIGACY, animus perditus (de- 
praved disposition) : perdita nequitia (ez- 
treme vice or ian tie 

PROFLIGATE, perditus (lost to all 
sense of virtue, hopelessly corrupt) : profii- 

atus (abandoned). JN. protligatus et per- 
Stas : sceleratus, scelerosus (vicious, wick- 
ed). The most profligate of men, protiiga- 
tissimus omnium mortalium et perditis- 
simus: to lead a profligate life, voluptati- 
bus se dedere or se tradere, servire, dedi- 
tum esse. 

PROFOUND. Vid. DEEp. 

PROFOUNDLY, subtiliter: abscondite 
(e. g., disserere). 

PROFUNDITY. Vid. Derrn. 

PROFUSE. || Abundant, abundans ; 
affluens. || Lavish, prodigus (of per- 
sons ; careless of property, &c.): profusus, 
effusus (of persons and things; e. g. sum- 
tus, that spends freely or consumes). Pro- 
fuse in any thing, prodigus or ettusus in 
aliqud re. 

PROFUSELY, abunde: satis superque 
(more than enough, denote a quality) : abun- 
danter (in an abundant manner) : prolixe : 
effuse (in superabundance). Jn. prolixe 
effuseque ; large etfuseque: ‘<a not pro- 
fuse in this sense (profuse tendere in cas- 
tra, Liv.). 

PROFUSENESS, 2|| Abundance, 

PROFUSION. } abundantia, afflu- 
entia; ubertas (Syn. and Pur. in ABUND- 
ANCE]. || Lavish expenditure, ettu- 
sio, profusio (the action) : sumtus etfusi or 
protusi (money lavishly expended): profu- 
sa luxuria (the habit of spending lavishly): 
also, plural, effusiones (Cic.). 

PROGENITOR. Vid. ANcEsToR. 

PROGENY, progenies ({3g> proles is 
poetical; prosapia obsolete): liberi, nati, 
plural (children): posteri, plural ; pos- 
teritas (posterity). 

PROGNOSTIC, signum: nota future 
alicujus rei (Celsus ; both especially = 
“symptom,” in medicine); preenuncius 
(either as substantive, or as adjective agree- 
ing with a substantive before mentioned, to 
which it refers): prognostics, predicta, 
-orum (as published beforchand): [o¥9 
prognostica in Cicero only as title of his 
translation of Aratus, zpoyvwarttki. To 
be a prognostic of any thing, alicujus rei 
esse prenuncium ; aliquid prwnunciare. 
Vid. FORERUNNER. 

PROGNOSTICATE. Vid. Foresope, 
PROPHECY. 

PROGNOSTICATION. || Act of 

rognosticating [vid. PROPHECY]. 
Ge cewseria vid. 

PROGNOSTICATOR. Vid. PropHet. 

PROGRAMME, some say prologus or 
prolusio ; but perhaps programma (al- 
though not classical) is sometimes necessa- 
ry as technical term ; Georges gives libellus, 
with reference to Cic., Quint., 15, 50, and 
19, 61; Cic., Phil., 2, 38; Tac., Dial, 9, 3. 

PROGRESS, s., progressus, progressio 
(properly and figuratively) : processus 
(figuratively). To make progress in any 
thing, procedere, progredi. JN. procede- 
re et progredi, proficere in re; progres- 
sus (j in the best age never profectum) 
facere in re: to make but little progress in 
a thing, parum proficere in re: to make 
&reat progress in a thing, multum profi- 
cere in re: he made such extraordinary 
Progress, that, &c., tantos processus efti- 
ciebat, ut, &c. (vid. Cic,, Brut., 78, 272): 
Tam satisfied with my progress, me, quan- 
tum profecerim, non poenitet. 

PROGRESS, v. (not good English). 
Vid. ADVANCE. 

PROGRESSION, progressio (also as 
Grithmetical technical term). 

PROGRESSIVE, qui (que, quod) pro- 
greditur, proceditur = gradual, vid. 

PROGRESSIVELY, gradatim, gradi- 
bus (step by step): pedetentim (by slow ad- 
vances, gradually). 
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PROHIBIT, interdicere: vetare: pro- 
hibére. [SyN. and Constr. in Forsrp.]} 
Prohibited goods, * merces vetitw. Vid., 
also, CONTRABAND. 

PROHIBITION, interdictum. To issue 
a prohibition, interdicere alicui aliqua re 
(2° not alicui aliquid, in the best age), 
or with ne; alicui predicere, with ne or 
ut ne; vetare (to forbid). 

PROHIBITORY, qui (que, quod) ve- 
tat, &c. 

PROJECT, s., consilium: machina, ma- 
chinatio, conatus (a secret, bad design), 
To form a project, consilium capere, inire ; 
against any body, concerning any thing, 
contra aliquem, de aliqua re ; also, consi- 
lium aliquid faciendi capere or agitare : to 
form secret projects, clandestinis consiliis 
operam dare ; consilia clam inire : to form 
a project for any body, consilii auctorem 
esse alicui: to adopt a project, consilium 
sequi: to hinder or defeat a project, consi- 
lium perimere or cor:fringere; conatum 
infringere. 

PROJECT, v. || InTRANS. T'0 j wt out, 
prominére (to hang over in front; figura- 
tively = to stretch out, extend; to, &c., in 
++. usque): eminére (to jut out): exstare 
(to stand out; properly): projici, projec- 
tum esse (to be built out; e. g., in the sea; 
of a town, &c.): prosilire (lo spring forth): 
procedere (to go forth or out): procurre- 
re, excurrere, from any thing, ab aliqua 
re, or into any thing, in aliquid (to run 
forth, run out; e. g., into the sea; of a 
peninsula, &c.). || TRANS. J'0 form a 
project; vid. PROJECT, s. 

PROJECTILE, missile (telum or fer- 
rum), 


PROJECTION, } (Inarchitecture), pro- 
PROJECTURE. jectura, ecphora 
(Vitr.). 


PROLEGOMENA. Vid. PREFACE. 

PROLEPTICAL, by circumlocution with 
anticipare or anticipatio. 

PROLIFIC. || Prop., (of land, &c.) 
fertilis; fecundus; uber; ferax (usually 
with a genitive, rarely with ablative; Cic- 
ero uses it almost always figuratively) : 
fructuosus; frugifer: (af animals) fecun- 
dus; multos partus, fetus, edens. || Fie., 
ferax; copiosus; fecundus; uber. Syn. 
and Pur. tn FERTILE, FRUITFUL. 

PROLIX, latus (wide, set forth in all its 
parts ; opposed to contractus; of persons 
and things): copiosus (copious): verbo- 
sus (using many words where the matter 
might be more simply expressed, verbose: 
{3> prolixus in this sense is not classical). 
A proliz disputation, quastio, disputatio 
lata: a prolizx speech, oratio longa, or lata, 
or copiosa, or verbosa: a prolix letter, 
epistola longior or verbosa: a proliz work, 
opus diffusum : to be proliz, longum esse ; 
in any thing, multum esse in aliqua re: 
to be too proliz in any thing, nimium esse 
in aliqua re: I should be too proliz, lon- 
gum est (longum esset is not Latin ; vid. 
Kriiger, § 463; Zumpt, § 520): in order 
not to be too proliz, ne multus sim ; ne plu- 
ra dicam ; ne longior sim: to become pro- 
liz, provehi: to become too proliz, longius 
provehi. 

PROLIXITY, verbositas (verbosity, a 
making use of @ great many words, as 
quality; late): anfractus: ambages (@ 
roundabout narrative ; e. g.,ambages nar- 
rare, Ter., Heaut., 2, 3, 77). 

PROLIXLY, late (widely): longe (long): 
fuse : diffuse (diffusely, extending widely) : 
Jn. latius et diffusius (3° but prolixe is 
quite unclassical in this sense): copiose : 
verbose. [SyNn. tn Prourx.] To speak 
prolizly, copiose et abundanter dicere ; 
fuse et late dicere; on any subject, uberi- 
us et fusius de aliqud re disputare (op- 
posed to brevius et angustius) ; also, dila- 
tare aliquid (opposed to premere aliquid) : 
to speak: too prolizly, longius, latius, et dif- 
fusius dicere : more prolirly than necessa- 
ry, Verbosius, quam necesse erat: 10 write 
prolizly on a subject, late or verbose ali- 
quideperscribere. 

PROLOCUTOR, orator (general term ; 
e. g., in an embassy or any mission) : cog- 
nitor (agent of a party present tn a court 
of justice ; vid. Hetnd., Hor., Sat., 2,5, 38) : 
prolocitor (one who speaks on behalf or in 
defence of another, Auct., Quint., decl.). 


] 
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PROLOGUE, prologus (xpS\oyos) 

PROLONG, prorogare (e. g., the time 
of an office, the term in which a payment 
ought to be made, &c.; e. g., diem ad sol- 
vendum : the chief command, imperium : 
(> prolongare is spurious Latin) : pro 
agare (literally, to remove, as it were, t 
limits of any thing, to allow to. continue ; 
e. g., the chief command for one year, ira- 
perium in annum ; hence, to carry on; e. 
g., the war, gry : producere (to carry 
on for some time longer; €. g., an enter- 
tainment, feast, &c., convivium vario ser- 
mone) : extendere (to extend beyond a cer- 
tain time, to go on with any thing; e. g., 
until midnight, ad mediam noctem) : eon- 
tinuare (to cause to continue or to exist, 
with reference to time; e. g., militiam; al- 
icui consulatum, magistratum): trahere 
(to make any thing last longer than neces- 
sary from want of energy, proper measures, 
&c.; e. g., bellum: dafferent from ducere 
bellum ; i. e., to protract the war purposely, 
in order to tire the enemy out, by not en- 
gaging in a general battle): proferre (to 
defer, to postpone; e. g., diem): proletare 
(to defer to another period ; comitia). ‘To 
prolong any body’s life, alicui vitam pro- 
ducere (e. g., by giving alms to any b 
that would otherwise starve, Plaut., Trin., 
2, 2, 59): alicui vite spatium prorogare 
(of any body od to die, €. g., a crimin- 
al, Tac., Ann., 3, 51, extr.) : alicui spiritum 
prorogare (uf a patient, on the part of the 
physician, Plin. Ep., 2, 20,7): to prolong 
one's life by any thing, * vitam sibi produ- 
cere aliqua re; vitam prorogare aliqua re. 

PROLONGATION, prorogatio: propa- 
gatio [Syn. in TO PROLONG}]: prolatio diei 
(of a term of payment). 

PROLUSION, precentio (beating the 
proper time in music, leading): procemi- 
um (introduction made with a musical in- 
strument ; e. g., citharoedi, Cic., De Or., 2, 
80, 325): prolégus (prologue; of a play): 
prolusio or prvlusio (the commencement 
of a fight, skirmish which precedes the gen- 
eral combat; hence, iguratively=opening 
of any thing ; vid. Gierig, Plin. Ep., 6, 13, 
extr.): to be the prolusion of any thing, 
(figuratively) alicui rei antecedere. 

PROMENADE, s., ambulatio: spati- 
um: ambulacrum: xystus (alley; open at 
top, but with trees, &e., on each side). Vid, 
WaLk. 

PROMENADE, »v., ambulare, inambu- 
lare, in aliquo loco (to walk): deambulare 
in aliquo loco (to walk as long as one 
likes) : spatiari in aliquo loco (to walk leis- 
urely): ire (to walk up and down, Hor., 
Sat., 9,1, 1). 

PROMINENCE, eminentia (eminence, 
vid.); or by circumlocution with verbs: 
> prominentia, (ate. : 

PROMINENT (TO BE), prominére 
(also impropirly=to extend itself, as far 
as, &c., in... usque, but never in the sénse 
of TO DISTINGUISH one’s self): eminére 
(to rise high, to tower; also, Fia.=to dis- 
tinguish one’s self among the rest, inter 
omnes) : exstare (to be above the level ; e. 
g., capite solo ex aqua): projici: projec- 
tum esse (to be built in such a manner as 
to project; e. g. in altum, of a town with 
regard to the sea). Improperly, excellere 
(to excel, vid.). If==D1sTINGUISHED, vid. 
To make any thing a prominent part in @ 
speech, premere aliquid (to dwell ou tt par- 
ticularly): imprimis predicare aliquid ; 
e. g., alicujus merita in rempublicam (¢o 
make peculiar mention of): prominent eyes, 
oculi eminentes, prominentes, or exstan- 
tes: a prominent tooth, dens exsertus ; 
dens brochus (in animals). 

PROMINENTLY. Vid. “in a Dus- 
TINGUISHED manner.” - 

PROMISCUOUS, mixtus: permixtus 
(mized) : promiscuus (composed of various 
parts, or of parts of various nature) : fo” 
miscellus and miscellaneus are not found 
in standard prose. Promiscuous writings 
opera varii et diversi generis, or varia et 
diversa genera operum (after Cic., Manil., 
10, 28). Jf Common, vid. Promiscn- 
ous love, amor venereus or libidinosus : to 
be given or to indulge in it, rebus vene- 
reis deditum esse, or amare simply (épav ; 
vid. Sall., Cat., 11, 6). 

PROMISCUOUSLY, sine delectu (with 


PROM 
out choice): temere (without discrimina- 
oes ). Quite promiscuously, sine uilo de- 


Tea. 

PROMISE, s., promissio; pollicitatio 
(wid. the verb): tides (one’s word givenyor 
pledged to a@ certain effect): promissum 
(that which one has promised, a thing prom- 
ised). To give a promise, alicui promitte- 
re or pollicéri (>> not alicui promissum 
facere); with an accysative and infinitive, 
de aliqud re: he makes frm ises (tron- 
ically), satis scite tibi promittit (in come- 
dy): to make many promises, multa alicui 
polliceri: to keep or fulfili one’s promise, 
promissum facere, efficere, prwstare, ser- 
vare, solvere, exsolvere, persolvere; pro- 
misso stare or satisfacere ; quod promisi 
or pollicitus sum, or quod promissum est, 
servare, observare, or efficere ; quod pro- 
missum est tenére ; fidem servare, pres- 
tare, solvere, or exsolvere: promises are 
not kept, promissa ad irritum cadant: to 
be bound bya ise, promisso tenéri. 

PROMISE, v. || To make a promise, 
promittere (usually, in answer to a request, 
to engage one's self to a performance of the 
thing required at some future time; alicui 
aliquid, or de aliqua re): pollicéri ( for the 
most part, spontaneously or of one’s own 
accord ; also—not to refuse ; alicui aliquid, 
or de aliqua re: [>> neque minus ei pro- 
lixe de tua voluntate promisi, quam 
eram solitus de mea polliceri, Cic. ad 
Div., 7, 5, 1; promittere here denoting to 
give the actual ion of a thing in 
prospect, polliceri merely to manifest a will- 
tngness to do it, if possible): pollicitari 
(with repeated assurances): appromittere 
(to take upon one’s self a promise already 
made by another in one’s name): in se re- 
cipere, or simply recipere (to undertake, to 
become responsible for): recipere et ultro 
polliceri; spondére, despondére (formal- 
ly, so as to come under a legal obligation 
to fulfill one’s engagement) : proponere (to 
propose or hold out as a reward ; e. g., ser- 
vis libertatem): pronunciare (publicly). 
“ To promise that or to,” is expressed in Lat- 
in by an accusative and infinitive (usually 
a future infinitive, rarely the present) after 
the verb of promising; e. g., I promise to 
do so or so, promitto, or polliceor, me hoc 

esse: to promise in iage, 
despondére ({3>> not desponsare). || 7'o 
give hope, promittere ; spem facere or 
dare alicujus rei. He promises well, ali- 
quis alios bene de se sperare jubet; alii 
de aliquo bene sperare possunt. 

PROMISING, qui promittit, spem facit 
or dat. Vid. the verb. 

PROMISSORY NOTE, chirographum; 
chirographi cautio. To borrow money 
pon a promissory note, * per chirograph- 
um pecuniam mutuam sumere: to lend 
money upon @ promissory note, * chiro- 
grapho exhibito pecuniam alicui credere: 
to give a promissory note, chirographum 
exhibére (after Gell., 14, 2, § 7): chiro- 
grapho cavére de aliqua re (Suet., Cal., 12). 

PROMONTORY, promontorium ; lin- 
gua (= promontorii genus non excellen- 
tis, sed molliter in planum devexi, Fest., 
Liv., Ov.). To turn or double a promon- 
or. flectere promontorium (Cic., De Div., 


D)- 

PROMOTE. || To aid, assist, vid. 
|| To forward any body's interests, ser- 
vire aliqnjus commodis; rebus or rationi- 
bus alictjus consulere or prospicere ; the 
tnterests or welfare of a@ state, saluti rei- 
publice consulere ; rempublicam juvare, 
tuéri; reipublice salutem suscipere; @ 
study, studiis favére, studia concelebrare 
(by pursuing tt eagerly ; of several per- 
sons, Cic., Invent.,1, 3,4). ||T'o advance 
to honor, aliquem augére, tollere, attol- 
lere (to raise a man to posts of honor in a 
state): fovére (to show favor to by one’s 
acts): ornare, exornare (to disti ish) : 
gratia et auctoritate sud sustentare (sup- 
port by one’s influence). JN. augére atque 
ornare; augére et adjuvare; fovére ac 
tollere ; sustinére ac fovére: to any thing, 
producere ad dignitatem (to raise to a post 
of honor): promovére ad, or in munus, or 
ad locum (to promote to an office ; not pro- 
movere alone): to promote any body to a 

igher rank or office, aliqnaem movére 
(in) ampliorem gradum, ad ampliora 
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officia (HF promovére, &c., in this sense 
is always post-Augustan ;*the best writers 
use the word only in the strict physical 
sense, to move or push forward, Krebs): to 
be promoted, ascendere (ad) altiorem gra- 
dum ; promoveri ad altiorem gradum 
(general term); in ampliorem ordinem 
evéhi (of military men ; after Ces., B. C., 
1, 77): to be promoted through ail 
grades to the highest command, efferri per 
honorum gradus ad summum imperium: 
to be promoted by any one, auctum adju- 
tumque ab aliquo ascendere altiorem gra- 
dum ; in altiorem locum ascendere per ali- 
quem; alicujus beneficio altiorem dignita- 
tis gradum consequi : to be promoted from 
alower post to a higher, promoveriab humi- 
li ordine ad altiorem gradum ; to the high- 
est posts,ad summos honores provehi. 
PROMOTER, adjutor alicujus rei (a 
helper, supporter) : auctor alicujus rei (one 
through whose influence, per ion, &c., 
any thing takes place): minister alicujus 
rei (an aider or abettor in a bad action): 
fautor alicujus or alicujus rei (a favorer 
of a person or thing by advice or action). 
PROMOTION. || Act of promoting, 
i tion by verbs under PROMOTE. 
||] Advancement to honor, dignitatis 
accessio: officium amplius: promotio 
(post-Augustan). To hinder any body's 
promotion, aditum ad honores alicui in- 
tercludere: to receive or obtain promotion, 
honore augéri; muneri pretici (to some 
i Office) : to receive further promo- 
tion {vid. phrases in PROMOTE]: tn hope 
of (military) promotion, spe ordinis or (of 
several) ordinum (vid. Ces., B. C., 1, 77). 
PROMPT, adj., celer (quick, expedi- 
tious): promtus, expeditus (ready). 
PROMPT, v. || Zo help by secret 
instruction, suggerere alicui aliquid: 
suggerere, si aliquem memoria deficit : 
subjicere alicui verba (the latter, of the 
theatrical “ prompter,” or of one who acts 
like him). || To incite, instigate, in- 
susurrare (to whisper in any body's ears, 
alicui or ad aurem (confidentially), or in 
aures [clandestinely], Cic.). 
PROMPTER, qui verba subjicit alicui. 
PROMPTITUDE, ?celeritas (quick- 
PROMPTNESS, } ness): velocitas : 
pernicitas ; agilitas [S¥N. in Fast] : pre- 
sentia animi or animi presentia ( presence 
of mind; promptness in using means at 
&ce.). Vid., also, DEXTERITY. 
PROMPTLY, promte ( Zac.) : celeriter, 
cito (quickly). 
PROMULGATE, palam facere (to make 
known): aperire: patefacere (to bring to 
any body's knowledge). JN. aperire et in 





e. g., @ writing, &c. Vid., also, To Dr- 
VULG@ 


E. 

PROMULGATION, predicatio: pro- 
nunciatio: promulgatio (Syn. in To Pro- 
es : or by circumlocution with the 
verbs. 

PROMULGATOR, by circumlocution 
with the verbs in TO PROMULGATE. 

PRONE. || Tending downward, 
devexus ; declivis or declivus ; inclinatus. 
|| Inclined, pronus (general term): pro- 
clivis (commonly to something good): pro- 

( ly to thing bad). Vid. 





“INCLINED TO.” 
PRONENESS, (voluntatis) inclinatio ; 
animi propensio; proclivitas: [>> pro- 
nitas is an uncertain reading in Seneca, 
and therefore to be carefully avoided, Klotz. 
Vid. INctrnaTIoN, PROPENSITY. 
PRONG, dens; ramus. 
PRONOMINAL, by genitive, protiomi- 
+ pronominalis (Priscian). 
PRONOUNCE. || To articulate by 
the organs of speech, appellare (Cic., 
Brut., 35, 133): enunciare, efferre (to de- 
note by sound : | pronunciare is rather 
= deliver ; first in Gellius, tapronounce) : 
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dicere (to . To uuce words too 
broadly, deat distr: dene letters, literas 
valde dilatare ; (affectedly), putidius ex- 
primere literas: to pronounce distinctly, 
plane loqu:, alicui est os planum or ex- 

am: to pronounce words properly 
and with the right tone of voice, exprimere 
verba et suis quasque literas sonis enun- 
ciare: to pronounce indistinctly, verbs 
literas (negligentius) obscurare\: to pro 
nounce incorrectly, aliquid perperam enun- 
ciare: to pronounce a syllable short, sylla- 
bam corripere or breviare; long, sylla- 
bam producere: not to be able to pronounce 
the letter R, litecam R dicere non posse 
|| To speak, utter, pronunciare (¢o de 
liver with distinct and audible voice): el& 
qui, verbis exprimere (to well in 
words): enunciare, also with bectonl 
speak out): proléqui (to say out, 3 
effari (to speak out, tarts Heian: a and 
poetic word; but cf. Cic., De Or., 3, 38, 
153): explicare, explanare verbis (to ex 
plain in words) : edicere (to give to under- 
stand, to make known; vid. Cic., Ecl., p 
225). || To declare solemnly: to pro- 
nounce sentence, sententiam dicere (af a 
judge): sententiam pronunciare (to pub- 
lish the 7 t after and according to 
the decision of a judge): judicitum facere 
(> not judicium ferre, though senten- 
tiam or suffragium ferre are correct): to 
pronounce an opinion, dicere quid sibi 
videatur; sententiam suam dicere; ape- 
rire sententiam suam: to pronounce guilt- 
less, absolvere ( properly and improperly) ; 
of any thing, aliqua re or de aliqua re (e. 


g., regni suspicione, de prevaricatione) : 


exsolvere aliqua re (e. g., suspicione) : 
liberare aliqua re (set free; general term 

PRONUNCIATION. || Act or mode 
of utterance (of syllables or single 
— appellatio (= not pronuncia- 
tio, which is always= actio, the whole deliv- 
ery): prolatio (the uttering a word; Liv. 
22, 13, Punicum os abhorret ab Latino- 
rum nominum prolatione; i. e., the Latin 
names are very dificult to the Carthaginé- 
ans): locutio (a speaking). An agree- 
able pronunciation, suavis Hatio lite- 
rarum; literarum appellan suavi- 
tas: @ gentle pronunciation, lenis appella- 
tio literarum: a@ correct pronunciation, 
emendata locutio: a pleasant and distinct 
pronunciation, emendata cum suavitate 
vocum explanatio (Quint., 1, 5, 33): by a 
broad pronunciation, valde dilatandis lit- 
eris : the sharp or acute unciation of 
a syllable, correptio (opposed to productio). 
|| Delivery of language; accent; o8 
(language uttered): vox (voice). JIN. 08 
ac vox (full-toned) : vocis sonus, or, from 
the context, simply sonus (tone of voice). A 
correct pronunciation, vocis sonus rectus 
(opposed to oris pravitas): a clear pronun- 
ciation, os explanatum or planuin (opposed 
to os confusum) : agreeable pronunciation, 
suavitas vocis or oris ac vocis ; os jucun- 
dum: @ refined or elegant pronunciation, 
os urbanum : an easy or smooth pronunci- 
ation, os facile (opposed to asperitas soni) : 
a rude pronunciation, oris rusticitas; s0- 
nus subrusticus : a foreign pronunciation, 
sonus peregrinus; oris peregrinitas; os 
barbarum ; os in peregrinum sonum cor- 
ruptum (broken). I don’t like an affected 
pronunciation, nolo exprimi literas puti- 
dius (Cic.) : we must write according to the 
pronunciation, perinde scribendum est ac 
loquamur ; sic scribendum quidque judi- 
co, quomodo sonat: not to write words ac- 
cording to the pronunciation, verba aliter 
scribere ac enunciantur. To have (suchy 
@ pronunciation ; vid. the corresponding 
phrase in TO PRONOUNCE. 

PROOF. || The act or mode o 
proving, probatio (in the Digest, also 


pron 
ment). To proof of 

To PRovE] : it is difficult of proof, 
est probatu. ||Convincing argument, 
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atyumentam quo aliquid esse demonstra- 
tur, &c.): to bring many proofs for the ex- 
islence of a God, multis argumentis Deum 
esse docére: that vs no proof, nullum ve- 
rum id argumentum est: to produce or al- 
lage many proofs for that opinion, multa 
eam partem prsbabiliter argumentarl 
(Ziv.). Argumentum is often left 
out when an adjective is used; e. g., “ the 
strongest proof for this is,” &c., firmissi- 
mum hoc afferri videtur, quod, &c. (Cic.). 
|| Sign, token, signum: indicium: speci- 
men (a visible sign; [gP> not in the plu- 
ral): documentum sui.(sign of one’s abil- 
ity): rudimentum, tirocinium (first sign 
of one’s proficiency in an art, &c.). To 
give or furnish a proof, radimentum or 
tirocinium ponere; documentum sui dare 
(of one's ability): specimen alicujus rei 
dare; significationem alicujus rei facere 
(e: g., probitatis) : to serve as a proof, sig- 
no, indicio, documento esse. || Attempt 
to ascertain the quality of a person 
or thing, tentatio: tentamen: experi- 
mentum (an attempt, in order to gain ex- 
perience): periculum (an attempt, attended 
with some risk), To make proof of a thing, 
experimentum alicujus rei capere; peri- 
culum alicujus rei or in aliqua re faccre; 
aliquid tentare, experiri, or periclitari ; 
fidem alicujus explorare (to put to the 
proof). || Un printing), trial sheet, 
*periculum typographicum (Ruhinken) ; 
* plagula exempli causa typis exscripta. 

PROOF, adj., fidelis; (af armor, &c.) 
ad omnes ictus tutus (Liv.); impervius 
ferro: the mind is proof against misfor- 
tunes, animus malis sufficit (Ov.): virtue 
ts proof against all force, nulla vi potest 
labefactari virtus (Cic.), 

PROP, s. || Prop., statumen: peda- 
men: pedamentum; adminiculum (for 
avine). ||Fia. Support, colimen (espe- 
cially of persons on whom others depend) : 
firmamentum (that gives stability to any 
thing): presidium (safeguard): subsidi- 
um (aid, assistance): munimentum (de- 
fence): (tamquam) adminiculum. 

PROP, v. || Prop., fulcire: adminicu- 
Tari: statuminare (by building, &c., un- 
derneath): pedare (of trees). To be prop- 

ed up by any thing, niti, inniti aliqua re. 

Fia., fulcire; prewsidio esse. To prop 
one’s self up on any thing, inniti aliqua re; 
tonfidere alicui re or aliqua re. 

PROPAGATE, propagare (properly and 
wnproperly, of propagating a race): dis- 
seminare (e. g., @ report, ramorem; an 
evil, malum). The disease propagates it- 
self by contagion, contactu morbus in ali- 
os vulgatur (Liv., 4, 30). To propagate a 
report, rumorem or famam differre ; ru- 
morem spargere, dispergere, divulgare, 
&c.: to be propagated, se ditfundere, dif- 
fundi (to spread itself ; properly and figu- 
ratively, of rumors, errors, &c.); late ser- 
pere (of rumors, &c.). 

PROPAGATION, propagatio ; or by the 
verb. Society for the propagation of the 
Gospel, *ad fines Christianz religionis 
propagandas consociatio. 

PROPAGATOR, by circumlocution with 
the verbs: [>g? not propagator in this 


sense. 

PROPEL, propellere (the proper word) : 
protrudere (more rare). 

PROPENSITY, proclivitas ; animus 
proclivis or propensus ad aliquid ; libido 
alicujus rei. Propensity to satire, acerbi- 
tas (as a trait of character, Quint., 10,1, 117). 
ES The Latins also frequently denote it in 
compound words by the termination -entia, 
and the person possessing the propensity by 
-entus ; e. g., propensity to drinking wine, 
vinolentia; one who has such propensity, 
vinolentus: propensity to extravagance, 
ae ie (Tac., Ann., 6, 14,1); one that 

8 such propensity, prodigus: to have a 
Propensity to any thing, non alienum esse 
a re (in a good sensé): pronum esse ad ali- 
quid or in aliquid (in classical Latin only in 
a bad sense; not as Suet., Ner., 52, pronum 
esse ad poeticam). Vid. INCLINATION. 

PROPER. || Right, fit, true, verus 
(real ; opposed to falsus): germanus (gen- 
wine). JN. verus et germanus: justus 
(right, legitimate). A proper (opposed to a 
figurative, &c.) word, verbum proprium 
(opposed 3 verbum translatum). To de- 
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note any thing by the proper term or ex- 
pression, aliquid verbo proprio declarare. 
Vid., also, Fir. || Peculiar, vid. 

PROPERLY. ||Strictly, proprie. To 
use a word properly (i. e., in its proper 
sense), verbum proprie dicere. || Fitly, 
suttably, apte: idonee: recte: com- 
mode: bene. Syn. in Commopr1ovusty. 

PROPERTY. || Peculiar quality, 
proprietas, proprium (the proper word): 
natura (nature or quality): ratio, vis (effi- 
cacy): qualitas (rodérns, peculiar nature or 
quality ; a new philosophical term coined by 
Cicero ; vid. Acad.,1,6and7; N. D., 2, 37, 
94). The Latins frequently use, in connec- 
tion with esse, the simple genitive of the pro- 
noun to which the property belongs, omit- 
ting proprium (with this difference, that pro- 
prium gives more prominence to the quality 
as characteristic ; cf. Grotef., § 188, obs. 3; 
Herz., Cas., B. G., 6, 23, in.) : tt ts the prop- 
erty of a good orator, est boni oratoris, &c. : 
it is the property of a wise man to do nothing 
of which he may have to repent, sapientis est 
proprium (i. e., it is peculiar to him, it is a 
mark of his character) nihil, quod peenite- 
re possit, facere: or we may put, instead 
of the noun in the genitive, the neuter of an 
adjective answering to it; e. g., it is the 
property of mankind, humanum est: it is 
the property of a Roman, Romanum est 
(as Liv., 2, 12, Romanum est, et agere et 
pati fortia). So, also, of what property” 
ts expressed by qualis, and “of such prop- 
erty” by talis or by sic comparatus. Good 
properties, virtutes; animi bona, -orum, 
n.; bona inddles: one possesses many dis- 
tinguished properties, multa in aliquo em- 
inent et elucent (Plin. Ep.,1, 10,5): a bad 
property, malum; vitium. ||That which 
is one’s own, goods possessed, pos- 
sessiones; bona,-orum, 7. (landed estates) : 
fortunes (goods, effects); also by res (plu- 
ral); as, movable property, res moventes ; 
res, que movéri possunt: or by proprius, 
-a, -um ; also, from the context, by the pos- 
sessive pronoun, proprius meus (tuus, &c.), 
and very often by the possessive pronoun 
alone; e. g., this is my property, hoc meum 
or meum proprium est: to consider any 
thing as his own property, suum aliquid 
ducere: to give any body any thing as his 
property, aliquid proprium alicui tradere: 
to have some property, to be a person of prop- 
erty, opes habére; bona possidére ; in bo- 
nis esse ; in possessione bonorum esse: 
to have much property, to be a person of large 
property, magnas facultates habére ; locu- 
pletem et pecuniosum esse ; copilis rei fa- 
miliaris abundare : to have no property, fac- 
ultatibus carére; pauperem esse: to ac- 
quire property, bona sibi parare or sibi col- 
ligere : to he or become the property of any 
body, alicujus esse ; alicujus fieri: to dis- 
turb any body in his property, to endeavor to 
deprive any body of his property, vexare al- 
icujus bona fortunasque : they take their 
property and go to Rome, sublatis rebus 
commigrant Romam: take your property 
and look for another place, res tuas tolle et 
alium locum quere: right of property, do- 
minium; auctoritas or jus auctoritatis (the 
right to a thing lawfully acquired): man- 
cipium or jus mancipii (rigit of property 
by formal purchase). 

PROPERTY-TAX, tributum ex censu 
collatum (vid. Cic., Verr., 2, 53, 131). 

PROPHECY. || Act of prophesy- 
ing, vaticinatio; divinatio; predictio (e. 
g., rerum futurarum) (Syn. in ProrHe- 
sy]. ||A prediction, preedictvin ; vati- 
cinium; augurium. His prophecy was ful- 
filled, non falsus vates fuit. 

PROPHESY. TRrans., vaticinari (gen- 
eral term): canere (to prophesy in verse or 
rhythm): augurari (to foretell by the flight 
of birds, &c.; then generally). To prophe- 
sy (=anticipate) any thing, aliquid augu- 
rari; aliquid opinione, or conjectura (Cic.), 
or mente (Curt.) augurari: to prophesy 
any body's fate, presdicere, quid alicui 
eventurum sit; Ais death, alicui mortem 
augurari. || INTRANS., futura preedicere: 
prenunciare: vaticinari (to prophesy ; be 
a vates). 

PROPHET, vates; fatidicus, fatiloquus 
(Liv.; propheta, Appul., Lact.): a false 
prophet, pseudopropheta (Tertull.). He 
was a true prophet, non falsus vates fuit; 
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ab eo preedictum est, fore eos eventus Te. 
rum, qui acciderunt. 

PROPHETICAL, vaticinus (of or relat. 
ing to prophecy): ceelesti quodam m ntis 
instinctu prolatus (inspired): fandicus, 
fatiloquus (faticanus, Ov.): @ prophetical 
spirit, presagientis animi divinatio. 

PROPHETICALLY, divinitus; ccelesti 
quodam instinctu mentis ; instinctu divi- 
no atiatuque. 

PROPINQUITY. Vid. Nearness, Ar- 
FINITY. 

PROPITIATE, placare aliquem or ali- 
cujus animum offensum; mitigare, lenire 
aliquem or alicujus animum (Ov.); pra 
pitiare (Plaut., Tac.). 

PROPITIATION. || Act of propity 
ating, placatio ; reconciliatio ; reconci- 
liatio gratie or concordie. ||An atone- 
ment, expiatio. 

PROPITIATOR, gratie reconciliator 
(after Liv., 35, 45); gratia reconciliandes 
or reconciliatee auctor (after Cic.). 

PROPITIATORY, s, * gratiw recunci- 
liate testimonium, indicium, signum. A 
propitiatory sacrifice, piaculum: hostia 
piacularis: piaculare, with or without sac- 
rificium : te offer a propitiatory sacrifice, 
piaculum, hostiam cedere. 

PROPITIATORY, adj., ad reconcilian- 
dam gratiam. 

PROPITIOUS (of persons), propitius ; 
eequus; favens, amicus, alicui; benevo- 
lus alicui or in aliquem: (of things), se- 
cundus ; faustus; prosper; commodus ; 
opportunus; bonus. 


PROPITIOUSLY. || Favorably, be- 
nevole; amice. || Fortunately, pros- 
pere ; fauste. 

PROPORTION. ||Comparative re 


lation, proportio (explained by Vitr., 3, 
1, 1, est ratee partis membrorum in omni 
opere totiusque commodulatio): com- 
mensus (the proper quantity determined by 
measurement: also, with genitive, propor- 
tionis; vid. Vitr., 3, 1, 2): symmetria (the 
whole whose parts are in proportion, Vitr., 
1, 2, 4, ex ipsius operis membris conve- 
niens consensus ex partibusque separatis 
ad universe figure speciem rat partis 
responsus; and 8, 1, 3, expressed by cir- 
cumlocution: ad universam totius mag- 
nitudinis ex partibus singulis convenien- 
tissimus commensuvm responsus. Pliny 
says the Latin language has no correspond- 
ing word, 34, 8, 19, no. 6, § 65) : congru- 
entia squalitasque (correspondence and 
equality of parts, with reference to the whole ; 
vid. Plin. Ep., 2, 5,11). The proportion 
(symmetry) of any body’s figure, limbs, 
convenientia partium; apta membrorum 
compositio; membrorum omnium com- 
petentia (Gell.); membrorum equitas et 
commoditas (Suet., Oct., 79, of the body) : 
his other limbs were, without exception, in 
the exactest proportion (i. e., to the breadth 
of his shoulders), ceteris quaoque membris 
usque ad imos pedes fuit tequalis et con- 
gruens (Swet., Tib., 68, init.) : in propor- 
tion, proportione; «qualiter ; congruen- 
ter: built in proportion, proporticne con- 
structus (of a body): in perfect prop-rtion, 
omnibus membris usque ad imos pedes 
sequalis et congruens (of a person, Suet., 
Tib., 68, init.) : to be (to be made, &c.) in 
proportion, inter se cum quodam lepore 
consentire; suos habére commensus pre- 
peitionis ; proportionibus ad summam 
figurationem corporis respondére (of the 
members of the body ; vid. Cic., Off. 1, 28, 
98; Vit., 3, 1,2 and 4): in proportion to, 
ad (with accusative of thing): pro: pro 
raté parte. Sometimes by ut est, &c. In 
proportion to the times, ut tum erant tem- 
pora. || Fixed part, rata pars. || Anal 
ogy, analogia: proportio (Varr. and Cic.): 
similitudo (likeness). 

PROPORTION, »., * justa ratione de- 
scribere: pro rata parte ratione distin- 
guere (Cic., Rep., 6, 18): well ae para 
proportione constructus (of bodies) : per- 
fectly well proportioned, omnibus membris 
usque ad imos pedes equalis et congru- 
ens (after Suet., Tib., 68, init. ; of aman): 
to be well proportioned [vid. “to be made 
in Proportion”]. To be beautifully pro- 
portioned in all its details, ad universam 
totius magnitudinis summam ex partibus 
singulis convenientissimum habére com- 
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responsum (of the details, &c., 
, Var, 3, 1, 


a 
PROVORT 1ONAL, S "+ numerus, mag- 
nitudo, &c., proportionalis (mathematical 
term). An instrument for ascer- 
mesolabium 


PROPORTIONAL i eto pro rata _— 
ratione distinctus (e. g., proportional 
created ceive Cic., Rep., 6, 18); pate 

other circumlocution with proportione, pro 

rata parte (general terms): pro cujusque 
opibus et faeultetibus (in proportion to the 
&c., of each) : [55> proportionalis 


very late, Ji Jul. Firm. 
PROPORTIONALLY. Vid. Proroz- 
TIONATELY. 


PROPORTIONATE, zqualis et congru- 
ens; zquabilis. Vid, also, PRoPORTION 
and PRoPoRTIONAL. 

do tag hinsimtalotgy pro portione ; 


; congruenter. 

PROPOSAL. conditio: a proposal of 
marriage, conditio, with and without uxo- 
Tia: to make a proposal of marriage to any 
body, conditionem alicui deferre : to make 
@ proposal, conditionem alicui ferre: to 
make an advantageous proposal to any 
body, luculentam conditionem alicui fa- 
cere : lo accept a proposal, conditionem 
accipere ; ad conditionem accedere, or 
(after long consideration) descendere (op- 
— to conditionem repudiare, respue- 


re, aspernat ri). 

PROPOSE, proponere alicui aliquid ; 
conditionem alicujus rei proponere ; of- 
ferre alicui aliquid (when one can give or 
do the thing which he proposes) : commen- 
dare, suadére aliquid (to advise): to pro- 
pose a law, legem proponere, rogare ; le- 
gem ferre (to bring before the Senate or 
people): to propose a question ( for diseus- 
sion), ponere, proponere, afferre ques- 
tionem ; also simply ponere, quarere. 
|| Purpose, intend, vid. 

PROPOSITION. |i Proposal, condi- 
tio (general term): rogatio (tu the people): 
Telatio (to the Senate). To make a propo- 
sition to the people, rogationem ferre ad 
populum ; aiso simply rogare: to make a 
proposition to the Senate, Teferre ad sena- 
tum : to reject a Proposition, rogationem 
antiquare ; relationem rejicere: to carry 
& proposition, rogationem perferre. [Vid., 
also, PROPOSAL.} | dn [ewie, proposi- 
tio (Quint., major, minor). 

PROPOUND. Vid. Propose. 

PROPRIETARY, proprius, pecutiaris, 
with genitive or dative. A proprietary 
earns *schola quam quidam peculiarem 

t. 


PROPRIETOR, possessor (a possess- 
or): —— (master, lord). = lawful 
proprietor, dominus justus: to be the pro- 

prietor of any thing, possidére aliquid ; 
ofa peed zdes peculiares habére (Pom- 
pon., Dig., 15, 1, 2). 

PROPRIETY. Baty Ald of pos- 
session [vid. “ Right of PROPERTY”). 
ll a teablotse i fitness, convenientia 

fitness): congruentia ( in out- 
ward conduct) : decorum (in all one’s be- 
havior and demeanor): honestas (in a mor- 
al sense): venustas or dignitas ac venustas 
(e. g. to act, cum dignitate ac Yenustate). 

PROROGATION, prorogatio : dilatio : 
shag sey [Syn. in DEFER]; or circumlocu- 
tion by the verbs. _— of Parlia- 
ment, * comitia regni prola 

PROROGUE, nance: proferre : 
conferre : in aliud i tempus differre (e. pa 
mitia protrudere in Januarium, Cic. ; 
us, to prorogue Parliament) : omnia in men- 
sem Martium sunt collata (Cic.). To pro- 

mean , consilio diem eximere. 

PROSAIC. || Prop., solutus; or, by the 
genitive, prose orationis. || Fie. Dry, 
uninteresting, siccus. 

PROSCRIBE, proscribere aliquem ; in 
proscriptorum numerum referre aliquem 
(together with others) : alicujus vitam 
miis proponere et addicere (to seule) 
To cause any one to be 
tionem facere de capite aticaion? presi move 
Nag the Senate) that any one be proscribed, 

le capite civis bonisque proscriptionem 


ferre. 
PROSCRIPTION, proscriptio; or by 
the verb. 
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PROSE, prosa oratio (post-Augustan) : 
oratio soluta (opposed to oratio astricta, 
devincta). [> Cicero usually says sim- 
ply oratio (e. g., sepissime et in poematis 
et in oratione peccatur) ; but it is gener- 
ally to use the more definite phrase, 
prosa oratio. [= Oratio is not 
=“ prose,” but = “a low style ;” and, more- 
over, it is a Grecism; vid. Quint., 10, 1, 81, 
ed. Frotscher. 


PROSECUTE. {||To continue, pur- 
sue steadily, facere aliquid pergo; ex- 
sequi, especially persequi aliquid (to carry 
out to the end): alicui rei instare (to pur- 
sue earnestly and zealously ; e. g., operi): 
perseverare in re, or followed by an infin- 
tive (with perseverance; e. g., peruoverare 
in bello or persoverare ; perseve- 
rare in obsidione) : continuare ‘or non in- 
termittere aliqui (to carry on without in- 
terruption). To prosecute a thing further 
aliquid longius prosequi: to prosecute a 
journey, iter persequi; iter conficere per- 
gere; iter continuare, non intermittere : 
to pr te one’s studies, studiis insiste- 
re; studia sua urgére (vigorously): to 
prosecute a@ victory, a Victoria nihil cessa- 
re (Liv.); recentibus proelii vestigiis in- 
gredi (Hirt.) ; to prosecute one’s right, jus 
suum exsequi or persequi. || (At law), 
judicio persequi aliquem; judicio expe- 
riri cum aliquo. Vid. Acrron. 

PROSECUTION. jj Act of prosecu- 
ting; by the verbs. || Action at law, 
actio; lis. Vid. Action. 

PROSECUTOR, actor (general term) : 
accusator (in a public action) : petitor (in 
@ civil or private action). 

PROSELYTE, s., proselytus (ecclesias- 
tical) ; * quia patriis sacris ad alia transit. 

PROSELYTE, v., * studére or conari 
alios a patriis sacris ad sua abducere. 

PROSELYTISM, * alios a patriis sacris 
ad sua abducendistudium. The spirit of 
proselytism, *stadium propagande suz 
doctrine calidius. 

PROSODIAL, prosodiacus (Mart. Cap.). 

PROSODY, versuum lex et modificatio 
(Sen. Ep.,8, 3): * prosodia (technical term) : 
* doctrina, ars prosodica. 

PROSOPOPCEIA, ficta alienarum per- 
sonarum oratio (after Quint., 6, 1, 25) : fic- 
tio personarum (Quint., 9, 2, 29): perso- 
narum confictio (Agutl., Rom., p. 145, ed. 

Ruknk.); usually prosopopeia (Greek, 
id.): conformatio (Auct. ad Her., 4, 53, 68). 

PROSPECT. || Prop., prospectus (to 
a@ distance in front): despectus (looking 
down): conspectus (a view). To have a 
prospect of any thing, prospicere, pro- 

icere aliqguem locum: t 
afford ae ae to ek prebére pro- 
locum: there is a 
prospect to eke Capitol, conspectus est in 
Capitolium : there is a clear prospect even 
to a great distance, liber prospectus ocu- 
lorum etiam que procul recessére, per- 
mittitur (Curt., 5 ¢, 10): this room com- 
mands a prospect of the sea, hoc cubicu- 
lum prospicit mare, or prebet prospec- 
tum ad mare: the fish-pond o = there 
is a prospect from the win , piscina 

que fenestris servit ac aiiieeet: to have 
a a wionake prospect, longe or multum pro- 
spicere: to hinder the prospect, prospec- 
tum impedire or prohibére : to take away 
the prospect, p adimere; pro- 
pal pais auferre (e. g., as @ 
cloud of dust): to take away one's prospect 
of any thing, conspectum alicujus rei in- 
tersepire alicui: to deprive of @ prospect, 
bestia Beemer oculis eripere (Virg., Zn..8, 
Sor which Liv., 10,32, in more prosaic 
style, says, usum lucis eripere, of a cloud) : 
to intercept or to take away the prospect, 
ceelo, or luminibus, or auspiciis officere 
(the latter from persons about to take the 
auspices : Officere alicui in this sense 
is not classical ; it is not supported by Cic., 
Tusc., 5, 32, 92, and De N. D., 2 9, 19, 50). 
| Fre. That to which the mind is di- 
rected, spes (of any thing viernes) : ex- 
spectatio (of any thing, whether pleasing 
or not): prospect of punishment, exspecta- 
tio pcenarum: some prospect, specula: dis- 
tant prospects, sera spes: charming pros- 
pects, spes uberior: to have good pros- 
pects. bene sperare : to deprive one of all 
prospect of any thing, omnem spem ali- 
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cujus rei alicui eripere: merit now has 
some prospects, lucus virtutibus patefactus 
est: in peace I have no mihi 
compositis rebus nulla Boot (Tac., Hist. 


p bypcio to have a very distant prospect of 
, longe a spe consulatis abes- 
: the of the country are gloomy 


{vid GrLoomy], tenebre ceceque nubes 
et procell# reipublic# impendent (after 
a still more gloomy 
prospects, spes multo asperior. 
PROSPECTIVE. Vid. Furcre. 
PROSPER. jj IvtRawns., uti prospera 
fortuna (to be prosperous): bene or prospe- 
re succedere ; 


fortunare aliquem or — (to give good 
fortune te): prosperare iquid (to cause 
to su 5 Ce secundare is poetic): 
prosperare alicui aliquid (to cause one to 
succeed in any thing): augére aliquem al- 
iqua re (to furnish copiously or abundant 
ly “Fic any thing). 

ROSPERITY, prosperitas; res secun- 


, plural. 
45: FOSPEROUS. | Thriving, pros 
per or prosperus ; fortunatus [vid. For- 
TUNATE]. ll Favorable, secundus: faus 


: prosper. 

PROSTITUTE, 8., meretrix; scortum ; 
meritorium scortum (one who prostitutes 

herself for pay; scortum, a lower, more dis- 
solute meretrix ; but both these are above 
prostibula end lupe): prostibulum: mu- 
lier omnibus proposita: scortum vulgare: 
merefrix vulgatissima (common prosti- 
tute): mulier que domum omnium libid- 
inibus patefecit; also, questuaria (sc. mu- 


lier, Sen., who lives by the wages of prosti- 


tution). The son of a common prostitute, 
ex vulgato corpore genitus: to turn a 
common prostitute, plane se in vité mere- 
tricia collocare : to be or iead the life of a 
(common) prostitute, corpus yulgo publi- 
care (Plaut.): vita institutoque esse mer- 
roma meretricio more vivere : se om- 
nibus pervulgare: udicitiam in ropatulo 
habare (Soll>. us r 
PROSTITUTE, v. ]] Pron, publica- 
Te (e. g., corpus, ee. || Fre., de- 
honestare; dedecorare ; also by egtire 
se venalem, or habére venalia ; e. g., om 
nia habet venalia, fidem, jusjurandum, ve- 
ritatem, officium (Cie., Verr., 3, 62, 144). 
PROSTITUTION, vita meretricia. 


esse, stratum ja- 


PROSTRATE, v. [i INTBANS., ad pe- 
des alicujus se abjicere, projicere, pros 
ternere, provolvere ; ad pedes alicui or 
ad genua alicujus procumbere ; ad pedes 
alicujus procidere; ad pedes alicujus or 
genua alicui accidere ; genibus alicujus 
advolvi ; prosternere se et supplicare ali- 
cui (as supplicant). Trans. Vid. THRrow 
Down. 

PROSTRATION. |] Act of prostra- 
ting, by circumlocution with verbs in TO 
ProstraTE. || Depression, vid 

PROTECT. Vid. DrFrenp, Guarp. 

PROTECTION. |] Defence, tutéla; 
presidium ; defensio. To ask for protec- 
tion, presidium ab aliquo petere. |] Pat- 

Sd cde leap patrocinium. |] Refuge, 
arx; portus; perfugium. 

PROTECTIVE, by the verbs, qui prote- 

it, &e. 

PROTECTOR, defensor: propugna- 
tor: oe = (que) sec 

P s., interpellatio (property, 
an interrupting of @ person speaking) : in- 
tercessio (especially before a higher power ; 
e. g., by the tribunes). To enter a protest, 
intercedere ; intercessionem facere; in- 
terpellere or interpellatione impedire ali- 
quid ; intercedere alicui rei. |] Of a bild 
of exchange, * Tejectio. 

PROT .v. || To make a protest, 
intercedere ; intercessionem facere (to en- 
ter @ protest); against any thing, alicui 
rei intercedere : vetare, with an accusative 
and infinitive ; aliquid or recu- 
sare (to vehemently). || To affirm 
strongly, declare somes asseve 
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care (the proper word) : testari (as witness, 
to testify): affirmare, confirmare (¢o de- 
clare strongly) :“adjurare (upon oath): to 
protest on oath, pollicéri et jurejurando 
confirmare (Ces.). To protest by the gods, 
stari, obtestari deos ; per omnes deos 
adjurare: to protest most strongly, firmis- 
sime asseverare ; omni asseveratione af- 
firmare. |} Of a bill of exchange, 
* syngrapham non expensam ferre ; * syn- 
apham non recipere. 

PROTESTANT, *a lege pontificis Ro- 
mani plane abhorrens. 

PROTESTANTISM, * protestantismus 
(technical term). 

PROTESTATION, pollicitatio (a prom- 
ise). Usually by the verbs in PROTEST: to 
make protestations, profitéri atque polli- 
céri. 

PROTOCOL, tabule ; commentarii 
(Cic.) : [33> protocollum is a word of the 
Middle Ages. 

PROTONOTARY, *scriba primys, 

7 not primarius. 

PROTOTYPE, *exemplum primum 
(original, instead of which Cic., Att., 16, 3, 
makes use of the Greek apxérurov, which 
we find aflerward as a Latin word in Plin. 
Ep., 5,10, 1): exemplum (model, or any 
object to guide us, in general): species 
(ideal, used by Cicero for the Platonic idéa ; 
vid. Schutz, Lex. Cic. in v.). 

PROTRACT, trahere (general term, to 
allow to last longer than necessary): eX- 
trahere (to draw out, to defer): ducere: 
producere (to put off continually, to pre- 
vent the decision of any thing): to be pro- 
tracted, trahi: extrahi: protrahi: duci: 
vroduci, until, usque ad (e. g., of war, &c. ; 
vid. above, the difference between trahere 
and ducere ; vid., also, the SYN. in TO PRO- 
LONG, TO DEFER): 0 protract the matter 
as long as possible, tempus quam longissi- 
me ducere. 

PROTRACTION, productio: proroga- 
tio. (Syn.in ro Prorracr.] Vid., also, 
Deray. 

PROTRUDE, prominére: eminére: 
projici: exstare. Syn. in PRoJEcr. 

PROTUBERANCE, *ecphyma, sarcé- 
ma, -atis, n. (&kupa, cdpkwpa, rd, any ex- 
erescence of the animal body): gibber 
(hump ; but gibba, in Suet., Dom., 23, and 
gibbus, in Juv., 6, 109; 10, 294 and 303, 
are not usual): tumor (tumor, swelling) : 
tuber (ulcer): panus (a swelling of the 
glands of the neck, under the armpit, &c.). 
Vid., also, TumoR. 

PROTUBERANT, by circumlocution 
with verbs in TO PRosECT, SWELL. Vid., 
also, PROMINENT. 

PROUD. || Haughty, superbus; fas- 
tosus; arrogans [SyN. in ARROGANT]: 
contumax (stif-necked ; unwilling to bend 
to the will of a superior) : tamens inani su- 
perbid: fastidiosus (contemptuous) : mag- 
nificus: splendidus (of things; in this 
sense superbus is only poetical): to be 
proud, sublati esse animi : magnos gerere 
spiritus: inani superbia tumére ; of any 
thing, superbire aliqua re: aliqua re in- 
flatum esse, tumére, elatum esse (to be 
puffed up by any thing): to grow or be- 
come proud, magnos spiritus or magnam 
arrogantiam sibi sumere : to be intolerably 
proud, haud tolerandam sibi sumere ar- 
rogantiam : to make any body proud, ali- 
quem superbum facere; alicui spiritus 
afferre (both of things): to make any body 
intolerably proud, inflare alicujus animum 
ad intolerabilem superbiam (Liv., 45, 31). 
||In surgery), proud flesh, caro fungosa 
(Plin.); caro supercrescens (Cels., 5, 22). 

PROUDLY, superbe; insolenter ; arro- 
ganter; magnifice. To behave proudly, 
elatius se gerere ; insolentius se efterre ; 
magnifice se jactare; to behave proudly in 
prosperity, preebére se superbum in fortu- 
na: to act proudly, superbire: fastidire. 
_ PROVE. || Trans. (1) T'0 show, man- 
ifest, evince, significare; ostendere (to 
show) : declarare (to declare, publish; both 
stronger than the first ; cf. Cic., Verr., 2, 60, 
148 ; ad Div., 5, 13, 4): probare, compro- 
bare (so as to convince others of the truth 
or excellence of a thing): prestare (to ful- 
fill an obligat ion) : to prove one’s obliging 
disposition to any body, probare alicui offi- 
cium usr : to prove any thing by act and 
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deed, aliquid preestare re ; aliquid com- 
probare re: to prove one’s self; i. e., to 
show, &c., se prestare, se preebére, as any 
body, aliquem ; exhibére aliquem (f= 
not se exhibére aliquem); e. g., to prove 
one’s self the friend of the people, exhibére 
virum civilem. (2) To show by argu- 
ments, docére, especially with argumen- 
tis: demonstrare (to give full proof) : fir- 
mare, confirmare, especially with argumen- 
tis (to confirm by arguments); probare ali- 
cui aliquid (to prove the possibility of a 
thing ; vid. Herz., Ces. B. G., 1, 3): effi- 
cere (to make out by strict logical proof): 
vincere, evincere (to prove irrefutably ; 
vid. Cort., Cic. Ep., 11, 28, 4): to prove to 
any body by examples, cum aliquo auctori- 
tatibus agere (Plin. Ep., 1, 20, 4): this will 
prove that, &c., ejus rei testimonium est, 
&e.: that is difficult to prove, hoc difficile 
est probatu: that proves nothing at all, 
nullum verum id argumentum est: the 
event proved it, exitus approbavit. @ To 
try, put to the proof {vid. Try]. || IN- 
TRANS., fieri ; esse ; se ostendere ; ostendi. 

PROVENDER, pabulum. 

PROVERB, proverbium (the proper 
word): verbum: {@¢> adagio, adagium 
never occur in classical prose. To pass into 
a proverb, in proverbium or in proverbii 
consuetudinem venire:; in proverbium 
cedere ; proverbiis eludi (to be the subject 
of a jesting proverb; Scytharum solitudi- 
nes Grecis proverbiis eluduntur, Curt.). 
To be a common proverb, proverbio incre- 
buit, with accusative and infinitive (e. g., 
rem ad triarios rediisse—proverbio incre- 
buit, Ziv.) : proverbii locum obtinére ; al- 
iquid in communibus proverbiis versatur. 
This has passed into a proverb among the 
Greeks, hoc Grecis hominibus in prover- 
bio est: as the proverb says (or has it), ut 
in proverbio est; quod proverbii loco dici 
solet; also, quod ajunt; ut ajunt; ut dici- 
tur (as people say): there is an old proverb, 
which, &c., est vetus proverbium ; est ve- 
tus verbum; vetus verbum hoc quidem 
est: according to the old proverb, veteri 
proverbio. 

PROVERBIAL, proverbii loco celebra- 
tus (e. g., versus): quod proverbii locum 
obtinet: quod in proverbium or proverbii 
consuetudinem venit. Any thing is pro- 
verbial, aliquid proverbii loco dici solet 
[vid., also, “to be acommon PROVERB”). 
{o> Proverbialis (only proverbialis ver- 
sus in Gellius) late: to be proverbial, in 
ore vulgi atque in communibus proverbiis 
versari. 

PROVERBIALLY, proverbii loco: ut 
est in proverbio: ut proverbii loco dici 
solet. Proverbialiter very late. 

PROVIDE, parare, comparare (for 
money or otherwise): preeparare, provi- 
dére (to take care that a thing be ready): 
to provide the necessaries of life, res ad vi- 
tam degendam necessarias preparare : to 
provide provisions for the winter, in hie- 
mem providére frumentum : to provide a 
very great store of corn, frumenti vim max- 
imam comparare : that is easily provided, 
parabilis. 

PROVIDED; i.e., furnished, supplied, 
instructus, ornatus, exornatus, armatus, 
preeditus, aliqua re: well provided, omni- 
bus rebus instructus, or simply instructus: 
to be well or richly provided with any thing, 
aliqua re instructissimum or apparatissi- 
mum esse; aliqta re abundare; aliquid 
mihi largissime suppetit (Z um well pro- 
vided with). 

PROVIDED THAT, dum, modo, dum- 
mido, with subjunctive: provided that not, 
dum ne; dummodo ne; modo ne, with 
subjunctive; also, by e& lege, ed conditi- 
one ut or né. 

PROVIDENCE, providentia (fore. 
sight): cautio, diligentia, cura (care, cir- 
cumspection) : DIVINE PROVIDENCE, prov- 
identia divina ; mens divina; or simply 
Providentia (Cic.). 

PROVIDENT, cautus: providus: cir- 
cumspectus: consideratus. JN. cautus 
providusque; cautus ac diligens. To be 
provident in any thing, curam adhibére 
de or in aliqua re; curiosum or diligen- 
tem esse in aliqué re; diligentiam adhi- 
bére ad aliquid or in aliqué re; curam 
conferre ad aliquid. 
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PROVIDENTIAL, quod divinitus ac- 
cidit: *quod divinum numen instituit, 

PROVIDENTIALLY, divinitus (from 
God): ducente Deo (under Divine guid- 
ance): Deo juvante, Deo bene juvante 
(with Divine assistance, by God's help): 
Deo annuente (by Divine yay 

PROVIDENTLY, diligenter; provide; 
caute: to act providenily, cireumspectius 
facere aliquid, cautionem adhibére in ali- 
quad re: omne cautionis genus adhibére 
in aliqua re: diligentiam habére ad ali- 
quid or in aliqua re. 

PROVINCE. || Region, tract, regio 
(general term, a tract of country): provin 
cia (a tract of country subdued, and annez- 
ed to, or incorporated with the conquering 
state; [5° never to be used in any other 
sense): to divide a country into four prov- 
inces, terram in quatuor regiones descri- 
bere or dividere: to reduce a country to 
the form of a province, terram in provincie 
formam reducere; terram provinciam 
conficere (Liv., 27,5). || Office, munus, 
Officium; partes; also by the pronoun 
meus, &c.; e. g., non est meum, it is not 
my province, 

PROVINCIAL, * regionis interioris : 
provincialis. A provincial, *incola regi- 
onis interioris (a dweller in the interior of 
@ country): provinciw incola; provincei- 
alis (inhabitant of a provincia, properly so 
called). 

PROVINCIALISM, * verbum regioni- 
bus quibusdam magis familiare. To be 
a provincialism, *regionibus quibusdam 
magis familiarem esse. 

PROVISION, copia; apparatus: to 
make prevision = to PROVIDE: tt is a pro- 
vision of nature that, est autem a natura 
comparatum, ut, &c. : 

PROVISIONAL, quod ad tempus con- 
stitutam, edictum, est: provisional com- 
mand, imperium fiduciarium (Curt. ; thus, 
also, legatus qui fiduciariam operam obti- 
net, Ces., B. C., 2,17): I have a provision- 
al charge, *ad tempus delatum, deman- 
datum, est mihi munus. 

PROVISIONALLY, ad tempus (Ziv. ; e. 
g.,ad tempus deligere, qui jus dicat): tem- 
poris gratia ( for the present time or crisis ; 
e. g., aliquem regem statuere, Curt.,5,9,8). 

PROVISIONS, cibus; cibaria, -orum, 
n.; alimenta, -orum, 2. (general term): 
victus ( food, necessaries for support : 
victualia is barbarous): penus, copie (a 
store of provisions) : frumentum, res fru- 
mentaria (corn; forage for the army): 
commeatus (provisions supplied, supply). 
Jn. frumentum et commeatus (when com- 
meatus 7s = all other supplies except corn): 
annona (a store consisting of the yearly 
produce of the earth): provisions for a , 
year, alimenta annua; copia annua: for 
ten days, alimenta decem dierum: . 
sions begin to fail, alimenta deficient; ci- 
bus deficit: to furnish one’s self with vro- 
visions, res ad victum necessarias parare 
(general term); rem frumentariam prov- 
idére, comparare ; frumentum parere, 
comparare, conferre; commeatum pre- 
parare (for an army): for the winter, ali- 
menta in hiemem providére, commeatum 
in hiemem parare (for an army): to cut 
off provisions from any body, aliquem com- 
meatu (or commeatibus) interciudere; al 
iquem re frumentaria excludere. 

PROVOCATION. By the verbs (provo- 
catio in classical Latin = appeal). 

PROVOKE, movére: commovére (gen- 
eral term): concitare (stronger term) : stim- 
ulare (literally, to spur, to stimulate) : stom- 
achum alicui facere or movére: indigna- 
tionem alicui movére (to make angry): 
bilem alicui movére or commovére, or 
irritare aliquem or alicujus iram (stronger 
terms): pungere (to sting, to mortify any 
body; of things; to cause vexation): of- 
fendere (to give offence; of persons and 
things): aliquem provocare (to challenge 
any body; e. g., to fight); also, aliquem ad 
certamen irritare: concitare ad or in ali- 
quid (to provoke any body to any thing; 
e. g., ad arma; to violence, ad vim atferen- 
dam ; any body’s anger, in iram): irritare 
ad aliquid (to excite to any thing ; e. g., ad 
certamen; to anger, ad iram): stimulare 
ad aliquid (to urge men's minds, animos; 
€. g., to commotion, ad perturbandam rem, 


PROX 
acuere ad aliquid j, ta 
anand ad 
itatem) : leeweitebe ty vey 


challenge ; e. g., ad pugnam): 
ad aliquid or with ut (e. g., ad bellum faci 
endum, to go to war): tentare ad aliquid 
ee tan to tempt him to 
any thing ; e. g., animos ad res novas, 
to insurrection): aliquem illicere ad or in 
aliquid (to entice any beige: e. g., to go to 
war, ad bellum: to comm nbepoegee in 
stuprum): any thing provokes me, aliquid 
mihi stomacho est; aliquid egre fero (al- 
iquid mihi or meo animo egre est. comic) ; 
aliquid mihi molestum est; aliquid me 
ptm aliquid male me habet: that has 
me more than even Quintus him- 
elf hee mihi majori stomacho, quam | 
Quinto fuerunt: to be in- | 
ignari; stomachari; commovéri dolore; 
irasct [Syn. above} : ‘to be much provoked, | 
dolore or ira exardescere; dolore or ira 
incensurm esse: he is provoked that, &c., 
or it provokes him that, gre ille fert, quod, | 
&c.: to provoke the people still more, per | | 
se accensos animos incitare: to become | 
provoked, (ira) exacerbatum or iratum 
esse : to be much provoked, iracundia ar- | 





To provoke hunger, thirst, famem, 
afferre. Vid., 





molestas (¢7 
aliquem pungit (that s stings any aan: a 
aking matter, molestia : rag nage 
pir : to be provoking to any body ; 
To Provoxe. 

*PROVOKINGLY, moleste: #gre. 

PROVOST, magister (general term): 
preeses (a president): princeps, caput 
(chief, head): antistes: prepositus: the 

's house, sedes, domicilium pre- 
iti, antistitis. 

PROVOSTSHIP, * presidis, prepositi, 
antistitis munue (office): dignitas (rank). 

PROW, prora (xpapa): or, pure 
pars prior navis. 

PROWESS, fortitudo, fortis animus, 
Virtus (virtus shows itself in energetic ac- 
tion, and acts on the offensive ; olsen 
energetic resistance and 
durance, like constantia): acrimonia hex 
courage). To be distinguished by person- 
al prowess, manu fortem or promtum esse. 

PROWL. ||To rove about, vagari 
aliquo loco, preter or circa aliquem lo- 
cum (general term): ire per aliquem lo- 
cum (e. g., per urbem) : discurrere aliquo 
loco (to run about ali over @ place; e. g, 
tota urbe): peice (to camp about ; 
e. g., venando pe circa tus, to go 
hunting about in the woods). || Ta rove 
about for plunder, vagari latrocinia- 
que facere (Hirt. B. G., 8, 32,1): popu- 
labundum in aliquo loco vagari (Liv., 3, 5, 
13; both of persons) : 


iy eons prose ; to wander 
in domibus nostris, Plin.). 
PROXIMATE. | Near, vid. |] Proz- 
imate causes, cause adjuvantes et 
proxime (Ci¢., Fat., 18; opposed to causw 
perfecte et principales, or prime cause, 
or ips caus, Cic.): adjuvantia (plural 
participle) causarum (i. e., the circum- 
stances and conditions that enable the true 
causes to produce their effects, Cic.). 
PROXIMATELY, fin pal proxime ; 
or by circumlocution with proximus: 
thing was prorimately the cause of, “aliquid 
proxima fuit causa alicujus rei or cur, &c. 
PROXIMITY. Vid. Nearness. 
PROXY. || Procuracy, procuratio 
(general term): 
law, and especially m state affairs ; post-Au- 
gustan): advocatio: patrocinium (Syn. 
in ADVOCATE]: to vole by prozy, * per 
procurationem alterius sententiam ferre. 
|| One who acts for another, procura- 
tor (general term) : cuirerum rum 
licentia data or permissa est (cf. Cic., Verr., 
3, 94, 220; Sall., ania qui man- 
data habet ab aliquo (who has full power 





uf transacting any body's affairs) : * athe 
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c& auctoritate missus; or legatus simply, 
if on state business: ( mandatarius ts 
a doubtful reading in Ulp., Dig., 17,1, 10; 
cf. Heinece. ad Brisson. de verbb. signif, 
p- 782): vicarius (who officiates for another 
person) : to act by prozy, aliena fungi vice: 
procurare (to officiate in any body's place 
as well in private as public business, to act 
in_any body's absence): alicujus vice or 
officio fungi (to act in any body's stead): 
alicujus negotia or rationes procurare, or 
simply alicui procurare (to take care of any 
body's affairs, to mind his interest). 
oon seeva (ie proper word) ; fastidi- 


PRUDENCE, prudentia: providentia 
(foresight, guarding against a foreseen 

danger, Liv., 5, 5): circumspectio 
(Cic.): circumspectum judicium (2well- 
weighed judgment, for which Gellius has 
circumspicientia). JN. circumspectio et 
accurata consideratio Spee cautio: fails 

ntia : vitas (habit of acting carefully 
ona deliberation). The thing demands 
much ce, res multas cautiones ha- 
bet; res est multe diligentie : to act with 
much prudence in any matter, cautionem 
or diligentiam adhibére in aliqua re ; 
= cautionis us adhibére in re: 

with prudence ; vid. PRUDENTLY. 

PRUDENT, circumspectus ( post-clas- 
sical; in Quint., Cels., Suet., &c., of per- 
sons and things; e. g., circumspectum ju- 
dicium): consideratus (both passive, 
“ well-weighed,” of things [e. g., considera- 
ta judicia, Cic.]}; and active, “one 
weighs things well” [e. g-. homo, Cic.}): 
providus: prudens; cautus. JN. prudens 
et cautus; prudens et providus; cautus 
et providus: diligens (careful: also of 
things): gravis (one who acts from sound 
principles after due deliberation). 

PRUDENTIAL, by circumlocution with 
substantive under PRUDENCE. 

PRUDENTLY, omnia _circumspiciens 
( pericula, Cic.): considerate: cogitate 
(not cogitato; Sturenburg ad Cic.. Arch., 
8, 18); caute: circumspecte (Gell.) : dili- 
genter: attente: circumspecto judicio. 

PRUDERY, animus sevus ; sevitia. 

PRUNE, s., p runum. 

PRUNE, v. Fi Pror., (arbores) putare, 
interputare (Col.); interpurgare (Plin.) ; 
collucare, interlucare ; amputare; com- 
pescere (vitem, Col.; ramos, Virg.): to 
prune @ vine, vineam pampinare ; super- 
vacuos pampinos detrahere ( Col.) ; vitem 
purgare a foliis (Cato); vitem amputare, 
deputare, rescindere (Col.). || F1c., am- 
pesan resecare ; circumscribere ; coer- 


PRUNER, arboreus putator (Varr.) ; 
frondator (Virg.). 
PRUNING. ll Prop., amputatio ; puta- 
tio (Cic.); recisio, interlucatio (Plin.). 
hres by the verbs. 
PRUNING-HOOK, falx arborea or ar- 
boraria; falx A cern (late). 
P. E, prurigo, -inis; pruritus, 


PRURIENT, pruriens: to be prurient, 


prurire. i 
PRY INTO, speculari ; explorare ; in- 
dagare ; rem or in rem inspicere. 
PSALM, *psalmus (ecclestastical); hym- 
me ee or carmen sacrum. s 
ALMIST, * psalmista, psalmograph- 
ecclesiastical); * psalmorum scriptor, 


PSALMODY, *psalmorum cantus. 
PSALTER, terium (ecclesiastical). 
PSALTERY, * psalterium. 

PSEUDO. -pocaal (0 (0) ; e. g., pseudo-Cato 
(a would-be ; pseudo Damasip- 
pus (Cice.); acetate (Plin.) ; or fal- 
sus; fictus; simulatus. 

PSHAW! apage! phui! turpe dictu 


(expressing detestation 
PSYCHOLOGICAL. * psychologicus. 
tte geal *humani animi in- 


"Ps CHOLOGY, * psychologia (technic- 
term). 


oO eTAAMIGAR, *tetrao Lagopus (Linn.). 
PTISAN, ptisana (Plin.); ptisanarium 


(Hor.). 
PUBERTY, pubertas: of the age of ~ 
berty; ; pubens : to arrive at p 
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PUBLIC, publicus (opposed to privatus, 
domesticus): apertus, communis ( for the 
wse of every | <p : celeber (frequented by 
: vulguris 1g or accessible to 
all): to come before the public, in publi- 
cum, in solem or in solem et pulverem 
prodire (of a statesman): in medium pro- 
cedere, surgere or ad dicendum 
(of an orator) : in scenam, pro- 
duci (of an actor): se efferre, exsistere 
(general term, to raise one’s self to ami- 
nence): public life, vita forensis (opposed 
to umbratilis) , , by circumlocution with 
rempublicam os to enter upon public 
life, ad rempu ea 5 accedere ; rempub- 
licam c: entrance into 
public .ife was, pac gradus fuit capes- 
send@ reipublice (Nep., Them., 2): the 
public, populus; vulgus ([> not publi- 
cum). Jn a public ‘er or capacity, 
publice (opposed to privatim, Cic.). 

PUBLIC HOUSE,  papane (a cooking 
and eating shop, in the neighborkood of a 
bath): caupona (properly a wine-house; 
tavern on the road): taberna (a drinking- 
booth, where @ person might likewise find 
meals and lodging); also, taberna diver- 
soria or deversoria. and diversorium or 
deversorium (vid. Dict. of Antigg., 226). 
Vid. INN. 

PUBLICAN. || Farmer of the reo 
enue, publicanus. || An inn-keeper, 
caupo. 

PUBLICATION, promulgatio; or by 
circumlocution with verbs under PUBLISH: 
publicatio means “ confiscation.” 

PUBLICITY, aperta, manifesta, ratio 
alicujus rei: to obtain publicity, in vulgus 
emanare, or simply emanare (Cic.): to 
avoid publicity, lucem, oculos, aspectum 
aliorum fugere ; odisse celebritatem; fu- 
gere homines: to court publicity, versari 
in celebritate (Nep.); vivere in 
celebritate (Cic.). 

PUBLICLY. || Openly, manifeste 

aperte ; palam; propalam. ||Before pet 
in publico (>>> not publice, which means 
“ by the authority, or at the expense of the 
state”); palam (Cic.); palam populo 
(Ziv.); ante oculos populi; omnibus in- 
spectantibus (Cic.); luce ac palam (Cic.). 

PUBLISH. || To make known, ape- 
rire (to disclose): patefacere (to discover): 
in medium proferre, also proferre only 
(to make any thing generally known, in a 
good sense). IN. pele te et patefacere : 
enunciare: evulgare, divulgare (to bring 
to the knowledge of the multitude what 
ought not to be told at all, or, at least, only 
to con persons): cum hominibus 
communicare (to reveal to men, from God. 
ecclesiastical revelare). || To put fort? 
a heey a (in lucem) edere ; emittere; fo- 

: to publish a work on any subject, 
rae emittere de aliqua re (of the au- 
thor): * libri exemplaria dividere, diver.- 
dere (of the act of publishing), or *libram 
impensis, sumtibus, suis edere ; *libruam 
ve exscribendum curare ; * libri eden- 

di sumtus facere (with regard to the risk, 


of Seer 
PUBLISHER. ||One who proclaims, 
predicator who 


uous expression; e. g., alicujus exis- 

timationis). | One who publishesa 
book, * redemtor libri (Ern.) ; * qui sum- 
tibus, impensis, suis librum typis exscri- 
bendum curat. 

PUCK, larva, ers, 

PUCKER, rugas paar 

PUDDING, aro hen ( «, Varr., 
Cat.): *globus ex farina Britannorum 
more factus. The proof of Prepress pudding is 
in the eating, exitus acta probat. 

pile aqua feculenta (fcetutina, 

) 
SUERILE, puerilis: ineptus (stronger 


term): puerile conduct, puerilitas; mores 
pueriles : to take a puerile delight in, &c., 
pueriliter exsultare : ph nc ag 


est: in a puerile manner, pueriliter. 

erile play, lusus infantium pea natok, 

puertle fooleries, ineptiz, nuge. 
PUERILITY, puerilitas: mores pueri- 
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tall manner of puerilities), pueriliter mul- 
ta et petulanter agere ; pueriliter se agere 
or facere (the latter in Cic., Acad., 2, 11, 
33) ; pueriliter ineptire. 

PUFF, Purr up. || Trans., inflare 
(properly and figuratively) : to puff up any 
body with pride, intlare alicujus animum 
ad intolerabilem superbiam (of fortune, 
Liv., 43, 31). || InrRANS., se sufflare or 
inflare; intumescere (with and without 
superbia). 

PurF oFF (goods), venditare; jactare. 

PUFFIN (a sea-bird), mergus. 

PUFFING, venditatio (Cic.); jactatio 
circulatoria (Quint., 2, 4, 15). 

PUFFY, turgidus; tumidus; inflatus, 

PUG. ||A dog, *canis fricator (Linn.). 
|| An ape, simia. 

PUG-NOSE, nares resimas (Col.): @ 
man with a pug-nose, homo sima nare 
(Mart.); simus (Plin., Mart.). 

PUGILIST, qui pugnis certat; pugil. 

PUGILISTIC (contest), pugilatus 
(Plin.); pugilatio (Cic.). 

PUGNACIOUS, alacer ad pugnandum; 
from the conterzt, also, alacer only; cupi- 
dus pugnandi or pugne, cupidus bellandi 
(rarely): certaminis avidus (fond of, or 
eager for, battle). 

PUGNACITY, alacritas pugnandi; stu- 
dium pugnandi or pugne, or ad pugnan- 
dum alacritas studiumque pugnandi; pug- 
nandi cupiditas; alacritas ad litigandum 
(readiness to quarrel). 

PUISNE, natu minor (younger) : minor 
(general term). A puisne judge, perhaps 
judex minor (after Liv., 22, 57,3; of. Gell., 
13, 15, 1, sgq.). 

PUKE. Vid. Vomit. 

PULE. Vid. Cry, WHINE. 

PULL, »v., trahere; attrahere (to pull 
toward one’s self). To pull back, retra- 
here: to pull down, (editicium) destruere 
(opposed to construere), demoliri (with vi- 
olence): evertere (e. g., @ statue): disji- 
cere (e, g., walls, fortifications, statues) : 
discutere (to shatter to pieces; a column, 
part of a wall, &c.). || To puLL oFF, de- 
trahere alicui aliquid, de aliqud re; ab- 
scindere (=> not abscidere) ; avellere 
(to pluck off, pull off): abrumpere (to 
break off): to pull off fruit from trees, po- 
ma ex arboribus avellere (Cic., Cat. Maj., 
19, 71, Orelli): to pull off bars from doors, 
claustra portarum avellere: to pull off 
clothes, exuere (opposed to induere ; to be 
distinguished from deponere, to put off ; 
opposed to amicire): to pull off any one’s 
clothes, exuere aliquem veste ; exuere or 
detrahere alicui vestem; one’s own clothes, 
se exuere vestibus; vestes sibi detrahe- 
re: to pull off any one’s shoes, aliquem ex- 
calceare ; one’s own shoes, excalceari, ex- 
calceare pedes: to make another pull off 

‘one’s shoes, pedes excalceandos preebére 
alicui. || To PULL oUT, PULL UP, vellere, 
evellere ; revellere (to tear away): inter- 
vellere (to pull out here and there, to pull 
out in part): eruere (properly, to dig out; 
eyes and teeth): extrahere (to draw out). 
To pull up by the roots, radicitus vellere, 
evellere, extrahere; exstirpare: to pull 
out a tooth, dentem evellere (alicui) ; den- 
tem eximere (alicui): to pull owt one’s 
eyes, oculos alicui eripere or eruere. 

PULL, s., tractus, -s; or rather by the 
verbs. 

PULLET, pullus gallinaceus. 

PULLEY, trochlea: the first pulley (in 
@ system of pulleys), trochlea superior 
(called by some rechamus, Vitr., 10, 2, 1): 
the third pulley, trochlea tertia: artémon 
(dprépwy, according to Vitr., 10, 2, 9, the 
right expression): a system of pulleys, to be 
translated by so many orbiculi; a system 
of three pulleys, tres orbiculi; orbiculus 
(round which the rope runs). 

PULMONARY, ad pulmones pertinens; 
pulmonarius ; or, by the genitive, pulmo- 
num. A pulmonary disease, peripneumo- 
nia (late; Celsus has the word in Greck ; 
but Pliny has the adjective peripneumo- 
nicus): *phthisis pulmonalis (technical 
term): that has a pulmonary disease, peri- 
pneumonicus (of persons, Plin., 20, 17, 68, 
&c.): pulmonarius (diseased in the lungs; 
of animals). 

PULP, caro (Plin.) ; pulpa (Scrib. Larg.). 

de *suggestus sacer; *sugges- 
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tum sacrum; in connection, also, sugges- 
tus only. Pulpit eloquence, * ars de sacro 
See bene dicendi. 

PULPY, mollis ; carnosus. 

PULSE. || Motion of an artery or 
vein, arteriarum or venarum pulsus (the 
beating of the pulse in the arteries or veins) : 
arterie or vene (arteries or veins them- 
selves), Our pulses beat incessantly, vene 
micare non desinunt: the pulse is weak, 
arteriarum (venarum) exigui imbecillique 
pulsus sunt; beats irregularly or flutters, 
vene non equis intervallis moventur ; zs 
quick, pulsus arterie est citatus: it is a 
natural pulse, ven naturaliter sunt ordi- 
nate (Cels.): to trust the pulse, which is 
very deceitful, venis maxime credere, fal- 
lacissimw rei: to make the pulse beat quick- 
er, venas concitare, or resolvere, or mo- 
vére, or turbare (all Cels., 3, 6): a slower, 
quicker pulse, ven leniores, celeriores 
(vene leniores celerioresve sunt et #tate 
et sexu et corporum natura, Cels.): to 
feel any body's pulse: (a) properly, pulsum 
venarum attingere (Tac.); aliquem or ali- 
cujus manum tangere (Plin.); alicujus 
venas tentare (Svet.); apprehendere ma- 
nu brachium (Cels.). (3) Improperly = 
to sound a man, aliquem tentare. || 4 
leguminous plant, legumen. 

PULVERIZE, in pulverem aliquid re- 
digere (Cels.) or conterere (Plin.). 

PUMICE-STONE, pumex. To smooth 
with pumice-stone, pumice aliquid levigare 
(Plin.) : of pumice-stone, pumiceus (Stat) : 
full of pumice-stone, pumicosus (Plin.): 
like pumice-stone, pumiceus or pumicosus. 

PUMP, s. || A machine for draw- 
ing water, antlia (Vitr.). A ship's pump, 
sentinaculum (Paul. Nol.). || A sing le- 
soled shoe, calceolus (Cic.); socculus 
(Sen.). 

PUMP, v., antlid exhaurire. To pump 
out bilge-water, exhaurire sentinam (sen- 
tinare, Paul. Nol.): figuratively, to pump 
any thing out of any body, aliquid ex ali- 
quo exquirere, percunctari, percunctando 
atque interrogando elicere ; aliquid ex ali- 
quo sciscitari or sciscitando elicere ; ali- 
quid a or ex aliquo expiscari: to pump 
any body (i. e., to try to learn his opinion), 
animum alicujus explorare ; voluntatem 
alicujus perscrutari; degustare aliquem 
(faceté) ; pertentare alicujus animum; 
sciscitari quid cogitet. 

PUN, logi (plural): logi ridiculi. Bad 
puns, * ogi frigidi (after in jocis frigidum, 
Quint.). To make puns; vid. PUNNING. 

PUNCH, s. ||An instrument for 
piercing, *ferrum, in context with per- 
tundere, &c. || A kind of drink, * cal- 
da citrea saccharo et vino Indico condita. 
Punch-bowl, *catinus capacior cald@ ci- 
tre: punch-ladle, *trulla caldi citres hau- 
riende. || A kind of buffoon, mimus. 

PUNCH, v., pungere ; pertundere; per- 
forare ; fodere, figere (to pierce, transfiz). 

PUNCTILIO. To stand upon punctil- 
ios, *minutius et scrupulosius (Quint.) 
agere or res tractare: don’t let us stand 
on punctilios with these matters, cum his 
non magnopere pugnemus ; in his rebus 
non desideratur ejusmodi scrupulositas 


Col.). 
: PUNCTILIOUS, scrupulosus (post-Au- 
gustan); argutus ; captiosus ; subtilis. 
PUNCTILIOUSNESS, _ scrupulositas 
(Col., in the sense of anxious exactness) : te- 
nuis et scrupulosa diligentia (Quint.). 
PUNCTUAL, diligens ; in rebus suis ad- 
ministrandis diligentissimus (after Cic.): 
* qui omnia ad tempus diligentissime agit 
or administrat (in the punctual perform- 
ance of duties, business, &c.). To be punc- 
tual (as to time), ad tempus advenire. 
PUNCTUALITY, diligentia (careful- 
mess); or by circumlocution with the ad- 


jective. 

PUNCTUALLY, diligenter ; (as to time), 
ad tempus. ; 

PUNCTUATE, punctis notare, distin- 
guere ; interpungere. 

PUNCTURE, punctio (the act): punc- 
tum (4 point). Punctura, Jul. Firm. ; 
punctus, Appul. =a point, Plin. 

PUNGENCY, acerbitas ; aculeus; mor- 
sus. Vid. the adjective. 

PUNGENT, acerbus (bitter): malignus 
(malicious) : aculeatus, morcex (pointed, 





PUNI 


biting): criminosus (reproachful; of a 
pistes &c.): acutus (sharp): salsus ( de 
erly, seasoned with salt ; then, also, improp- 
erly, having a witty piquancy; of men, 
speeches, &c.). To be pungent, mordére ; 
aculeum habére (of speeches, writings) : 
acerbum esse in vituperando (in blaming), 
in conviciis (in scolding ; both of persons). 
PUNISH, punire (general term) : pend 
afficere (to inflict punishment): poenam 
alicui irrogare (to setile or fix @ punish- 
ment) : poanas ab aliquo or in aliquo ( {53° 
not in aliquem) petere, expetere, or de 
aliquo capere (to bring to punishment) : 
poenas ab aliquo repetere (to seek satis- 
faction from): in aliquem animadvertere 
or vindicare (to resent or punish a crime ; 
animadvertere, also, by blows, verberi- 
bus): exemplum in aliquem edere or fa- 
cere (to make an example of ; vid. Ruhnk. 
Ter., Eun., 5, 4, 24): multare (to punisn 
with sensible or painful loss, especially with 
the loss of money or life, when pecuniad and 
morte are added): castigare (to chastise, 
with a view to improvement ; verbis or ver- 
beribus): mulcare (with corporeal senerity); 
plectere (usually in the passive, plecti; 
and especially of punishment by a magis- 
trate). To punish any thing, aliquid vin- 
dicare (to resent), castigare (to punish); 
aliquid ulcisci, persequi. JN. ulcisci et 
persequi, aliquid exsequi (to resent or 
avenge by punishment ; [37° exsequi not 
before the time of Augustus): to punish @ 
person severely, gravissimum supplicium 
de aliquo sumere; very severely, quam 
acerbissimum supplicium sumere de ali- 
quo; most cruelly, in aliquem omnia ex- 
empla cruciatusque edere: to punish a 
thing most severely, acerrime vindicare 
aliquid : to punish one with exile or impris- 
onment, exsilio or vinculis multare: to 
punish one with death, morte punire or 
multare ; morte or summo supplicio mac- 
tare: to be punished, puniri; plecti; pos- 
nas dare, solvere, pendére, expendére ; 
by any one, alicui; on account of an 
thing, alicujus rei: to be punished swith 
death, poenas capite luere. 
PUNISHABLE, poena or supplicio dig. 
nus (of persons or actions ; the latter of the 
higher degrees of punishment, death, &c.) : 
sons (guilty; of persons only): animad- 
vertendus (only of actions ; e. g., facinus). 
Any thing is punishable by law, alicujus 
rei poena est constituta (e. g., reticentie, 


Cic.). 

PUNISHMENT. || The act of pun- 
ishing, punitio (Val. Maz., 8,1, 1): cas- 
tigatio (a chastising) : multatio (especially 
by a fine, or loss of life); or by the verbs. 
|| That which is imposed or inflict- 
ed as a penalty, poena (as that which is 
to atone for a crime): noxa (as suffering 
incurred in consequence of a crime): mulc- 
ta or (more commonly) multa, multatio 
(punishment considered as a loss, especial- 
ly in money; @ fine): damnum (repara- 
tion, in money): lis: lis westimata (legal 
damages): supplicium (severe corporeal 
punishment ; scourging, death): animad- 
versio (as a means of manifesting the dis- 
pleasure of him who Li roags castigatio 
(chastisement, designed for benefit of 
the sufferer). JN. animadversio et casti- 
gatio. Capital punishment, poena vite or 
capitis ; supplicium capitis; ultimum or 
extremum supplicium: dread of punish- 
ment, metus poene or animadversionis : 
to inflict punishment, punire aliquem ; poa- 
na afficere aliquem ; poend aliquem mul- 
tare; poonam capere de aliquo; posnam 
petere or repetere de aliquo ; poenas ex- 
petere ab aliquo or in aliquem ; poonam 
statuere or constituere in aliquem; po- 
nam alicui irrogare ; supplicio afficere or 
punire aliquem; supplicium sumere de 
aliquo: to suffer puntshment, poonam pen- 
dére, dependere, expendere, solvere, per- 
solvere, dare, subire, perferre, luere, or 
ferre ; supplicium dare, solvere, pendére, 
luere, or subire (generally of the crime for 
which). To suffer punishment from any 
body, or at any body's hands, poenas alicui 
dare, pendére, or dependere ; supplicium 
alicui dare: to suffer merited punishment, 
meritam poenam or meritas poenas acci- 
pere ; poonas merito luere ; jure plecti; 
also, poonam dignam suo scelere susci- 
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ferent quantity, in diffe 
g. avium dulcedo ad avium ducit; so 
amari jucundum est, si curetur ne quid 


PUNSTER, qui lo 
ap. Non., 63, 18). 
PUNT (a kind of boat), lembus ; alveus. 
PUNY, pusillus : exiguus: perparvus: 
; us: minimus: minutus. [=> 
he best writers do not say homo parvus 
or pusillus, but homo brevi corpore, or 
statura brevis, or staturaé humili (skor?). 
A puny little fellow, homulus, homuncio, 
or homunculus. 
PUPIL. || A scholar, discipulus; 
alumnus. ||A ward, pupillus. || 4p 
le of the eye, pupula, pupilla; acies 
sharp sight; vid. Cic., N. D., 2, 57, 142; 
acies ipsa, qué cernimus, que pupula vo- 


eatur). 

PUPILAGE. ||Minority, etas pupil- 
laris. || State of a learner, tirocini- 
um ; discipulatus (Tert.). 

PUPPET, vesfieses ter (ap. Gell., 14, 1, 
=. Gr.): simulacrum ligneum, quod ner- 

is movetur et agitatur (Schol., Crug. ad 
Hor., Sat., 2, 7,82): ligneola hominis figu- 
ra, in qua gestus nervis moventur, or ali- 
cujus membra filis agitantur (vid. Appul., 
De Mundo, 70, 19, sqq., for a further de- 
scription). A puppet-show, * theatrum rév 
vevpocracray : * pegma, quosimulacra lig- 
nea nervis moventur et agitantur (Schel., 
Crug. ad Hor., Sat., 2, 7, 82). You are a 
mere puppet, duceris ut nervis alienis mo- 
bile lignum (Hor.). 

PUPPY. ||4 young dog, catellus; 
eatulus (Cic.). |] A silly fellow; vid. 
Danpvy. 

PUPPYISM, Sy homo insulsus or inep- 
tus; e. g., this is a piece of puppyism, est 
hominis insulsi. 

PURBLIND. Vid. Sxort-stcHTep. 

PURCHASABLE, quod emi potest : ve- 
nalis (that is to be sold). 


y . 3 also—to bribe): mer- 
cari, emercari Gookeain by purehase; often 
in a contemptuous sense ; properly and fig- 
uratively): corrumpere (figuratively, to 
bribe). To purchase one thing with another, 
compensare aliquid cum re (vid. Cic., Fin., 
5, 18,48; but poetically, emere aliquid ali- 
qua re, Hor. Ep.,1,2,55): to purchase peace, 
pacem redimere (aliqua re, e. g., obsidi- 
bus, auro): pacem mercari aliqua re(e. g., 
ingenti pecunia ; and this word expresses 


act): to purchase peace from any one, pac- 
ere: 


pensare. 
| Act of purchas- 
Thing purchased, 


PURCHASE, s. 
tng, emtio. 
mercimonium. 

PURCHASER, emtor, emens (general 
term): manceps (one who thus acquires 

ty in a thing). The property of a 
thing, emens aliquid, a emit aliquid (one 
who buys): emturus aliquid or qui aliquid 
emere vult (that desires to purchase; e. g., 
equum): to find a purchaser, vendi ious 
sold). Not to find a purchaser, * repudia- 
ri: good wares find purchasers enough, 

roba merx facile emtorem reperit. 

PURE. || Free from stains, miz- 
ture, &c., purus (without any spot or blem- 
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ish): mundus (only of solid —s which 
are free from dirt or stains). JN. mundus 
purusque. Pureair,aer purus: pure joy, 
sincerum gaudium: pure i 
*mathesis pura: pure doctrine, formula 
doctrine incorrupta: a pure virgin, vir- 
go casta: figuratively, to have pure hands 
(=not to have stolen any thing), manus 
abstinére alieno ; ab alieno abstinére cupi- 
ditatem aut manus: pure water, aqua lim- 
pida. Aqua pura is not clear, but 
unmixed water. ||Free from moral 
impurity, purus, integer. JN. purus 
et integer: castus, JN. purus et castus: 
castus purusque (both of body and mind): 
impollutus : incontaminatus. To lead a 
pure life, sancte vivere. || Of lan- 
guage, purus: emendatus. JN. purus 
et emendatus. Pure Latinity, Latinitas 
pura et emendata: a pure style, pura ora- 
tio: pura et incorrupta dicendi consuetu- 
do (Cic.); purus et emendatus sermo (op- 
posed to inquinatus sermo); purum dicen- 
di genus. ||Of metals. Pure gold, au- 
rum purum: aurum purum putum: au- 
rum cui obrussa adhibita est: pure silver, 
aurum purum putum : aurum pustulatum 
(purified from any admixture of other met- 
als, all dross). 

PURELY. Vid. CLEean, adv. ; CLEAR- 
Ly; MERELY. 

PURENESS, munditia (>> not puri- 
tas). Pureness of , castitas ; casti- 
monia; sanctitas: pureness of language or 
style, sermo purus or emendatus. JN. pu- 
rus etemendatus. Vid. more in Purity. 

PURGATION, are ; puritica- 

PURIFICATION, § _ tio (Plin., Mart., 
in a religious sense): lustratio (by sacri- 


). 
JO ORGATIVE, medicamentum catharti- 
cum : medicina alvum solvens or movens. 
To administer purgatives, cathartica dare : 
a purgative must be administered. or one 
must take a purgative, dejectio a medica- 
mento petenda est: to try to give relief by 
purgatives, to administer a purgative, de- 
jectionem alvi ductione moliri; purgatio- 
ne alvum sollicitare : to take a purgative, 
alvum dejicere (of the effect); * alvum me- 
dicamento cathartico movére, solvere. 

PURGATORY, purgatorium (ecclesias- 
tical) ; * locus purgandis post mortem an- 
imis destinatus (Muret.); * ignis maculas 
in animis corpore solutis residuas exu- 
rens (Mosheim). From context, * purgans 


ignis. 
PURGE, purgare, repurgare, expurga- 
re, purum facere (general term: [>>> 
avoid ificare): mundum facere, mun- 
dare, emundare (to cleanse from dirt ; the 
two latter words are post-Augustan): lus- 
trare (by a purifying sacrifice). To purge 
the , purgatione alvum sollicitare. 
(1) Of the medicine, alvum movére, ci- 
ére, solvere, ducere, subducere ; (2) of 
the physician [vid. “administer a PuR- 
GATIVE”]. To be purged, alvum dejicere, 
or dejicere only (Cels., 2, 12, 2, seems to 
show that ducere is by an injection). . 

PURGING, purgatio (general term): (of 
the body), purgatio ; dejectio ; detractio. 

PURIFICATION, purgatio ; lustratio ; 
expiatio. A means of purijication, febru- 
um (for an offering): paurgamen alicu- 
jus rei (for expiation) : purificatio (Plin., 
Mart. Ep., lib. 8, pref.). 

PURIFIER, purgator (e. g., cloacarum, 
of the sewers): qui aliquid purgat, repur- 
gat, emundat, mundum facit, &c. 

PURIFY, purgare, repurgare, expurga- 
re, purum facere (general terms: [23> pu- 
rificare not to be recommended) : februare 
(by @ sacrifice; a religious word): mun- 
dum facere, mundare, emundare (purge 
Srom dirt; mundare, emundare, post-Au- 
gustan): eluere (wash or rinse out): ab- 
luere (by washing off): tergére, detergé- 
Te (wipe off, sweep): extergére (wipe ont): 
verrere, everrere (sweep, sweep out): lus- 
trare (consecrate by a purifying sacrifice): 
expiare (erpiate). To purify the sewers, 
cloacas purgare, detergére; the stables, 
stabula, bubilia purgare or emundare ; the 
body from filth, abluere corpus illuvie: to 
purify the language, expurgare sermo- 
nem; sermonem usitatum emendare ; 
consuetudinem vitiosam et corruptam pu- 
ra et incorrupta consuetudine emendare : 





PURP 
to purify tle forum from the marks of crime, 


expiare forum a sceleris vestigiis. 
URISM, in loquendo (or scribendo) 
non sine molestia diligens elegantia (after 
accurata et sine molestia diligens elezan- 
tia, Cic.); or in loquendo, &c., diligentia 
niminm sollicita (after Quint., 3, 11, 23). 
PURIST, *sermonis (Latini) expurgan- 
di nimium stndiosus (after Cic., Brut., 74, 
258); *in sermone expurgando moleste 
diligens ; or in expurgando sermone (or 
in loquendo, seri 0) diligentie nimi- 


PURL, labi cum murmure; murmura 
re; susurrare (Virg.). ; 

PURLOIN. Vid. Prrrer, STEAL. 

PURLOINER. Vid. Prcrerer, THIEF, 

PURPLE. || The color, purpura 
(general term): ostrum (the liquor used in. 
dyeing): conchylium (purple color prop= 
erly so called): color purpureus (a purple 
tint orhue). ||A purple garment, pur- 
pura; vestis purpurea; amictus purpue 
reus; pallium purpureum: clothed tn pur=—, 
ple, purpuratus ; conchyliatus (Sen. Ep.; 
62, 2): to appear in gold and purple, insig- 
nem auro et purpura conspici. A le 
in purple garments, purpurarius (Inscrip- 
tions ; also purple-dyer) : to sell purple gar- 
ments, negotium purpurarium exercére, 

PURPORT, sententia; e. g., recitate 
sunt tabell@ eddem fere sententid. «Vid. 
EFFEctT, s.—= TENOR, &c. 

PURPOSE, s., consilium, or, by circum- 
locution, id quod volo or cupio (what one 
intends, the design in a subjective sense): 
propositum, or, by circumlocution, quod 
specto, or sequor, or peto (that one which 

has set before him to be é 
a design in an objective sense): finis (end, 


Vid., also, 
END): for that purpose, hanc ad rem: 
hac mente: hoc consilis: ea voluntate 
(but ad eum tinem not before Tac., Ann., 
14, 64, 3, in this sense): for this purpose, 
that, &c., eo conailio, ut, &c.: for what pur- 
pose? quid spectans? (ri cxowiv; but not 
quem ad finem 4): from or contrary to the 
purpose, alienus a consilio or proposito ; 
non idoneus: to be quite contrary to the 
purpose, alienum esse a re proposita; re- 
pugnare consilio: Ihave not considered it 
contrary to the purpose, to relate, &c., haud 
ab re duxi, referre, &c.: on purpose, con- 
sulto; cogitate; also, JN. consulto et 

itate (with premeditation): voluntate (de- 
signedly; opposed to casu, by chance). JIN. 
voluntate.et judicio ; data or dedita ope- 
ra: de industria or (Liv.) ex industria 
(stronger terms, quite on purpose): pru- 
dens or sciens (knowingly, with peel et 
tion): on purpose to, &c., eo consilio, ut, 
&c. [vid., also, “in OnpeR to”): of set 
purpose, de industria; sedulo ; ; 
data or dedita opera (vid. above, “on 
purpose’): 1am doing any thing of set 
purpose, prudens ac sciens bs aliquid : 
any thing is done of set consulto 
et cogitatum fit aliquid: with no purpose, 
* quod sine consilio fit or accidit (without 
plan): to no purpose, inutilis (useless); su- 
pervacaneus (superfluous ; but superva- 
cuus is not classical). JN.supervacaneus 
atque inutilis; cui eventus deest: irritus 
(to no effect, in vain): to be to no purpose, 
successu carére (f): to do a thing to no 
purpose, frustra laborem suscipere ; sax- 
um sarrire (proverbial ; i. e., to hoe a rock, 
Mart., 3, 91,20): things that are to no pur- 
rape tgscod cassa, -orum: inania, a 3 
to take pains to no operam e- 
re; oleum et operam perdere [rid also, 
“in Van"): to the purpose, ad usum ac- 
commodatus ; conveniens (answering a 
certain purpose ; e. g., Vestis) alicui rei or 
ad aliquid ; utilis (useful, serviceable) ali- 
cui rei; necessarius ( 


; necessary) ad ali- 
539 
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quid: not to the purpose, alienus alicui rei, 
aliqua re and ab aliqua re: it would seem 
cae to the purpose, ad rem pertinére vide- 
: to adopt measures that are more to the 
purpose, fortioribus remediis agere : this 
ts nothing to the purpose, hoc non hujus 
loci est; hoc alienum or hoc sejunctum 
est are proposita: to disappoint any body 
of his purpose, alicui conturbare rationes 
omnes (7T'er., Eun., 5, 2, 29); omnem or- 
dinem consilii turbare (Liv., 40, 57, 3). 

PURPOSE, v. ||Z'o design, intend, 
spectare aliquid or ad aliquid, or with ut 
(to intend): quwrere aliquid (to try to 
reach any thing, to aim at): propositum 
habeo or est mihi aliquid (or with infini- 
tive, I have proposed to myself) : cogitare 
aliquid (or with infinitive, to think of any 
thing): animo intendere (with accusative 
of @ pronoun, or with ut, or with infini- 
tive): animum intendere ad or in aliquid 
(to direct one’s thoughts to): tendere ad 
aliquid (to be striving after): id agere, ut 
(to be actually at work to, &c.). He could 
not accomplish what he purposed doing, 
quod intenderat, non efficere poterat. 
|| Zo resolve; vid. ro DETERMINE. 

PURPOSELY, consulto; data or dedita 
opera; de industria; ex industria (Liv.). 
But, instead of an adverb, we frequently find 
an adjective agreeing with the substantive 
cf person who purposely does any thing ; as, 
prudens, sciens; prudens et sciens, sci- 
ens prudensque (e. g., facere aliquid); or 
agreeing with the thing which is purposely 

ne; e. g., cogitatum; consulto et cogi- 
tatum (e. g., fit aliquid): not purposely, 
per imprudentiam. 

PURSE, sacculus ; marsupium (saccu- 
lus, properly, any little sack or bag ; then = 
marsupium, money-bag, purse, which was 
only a small leathern bag, often closed by 
being drawn together at the mouth): cru- 
ména (money-bag, usually worn round the 
neck, Plaut., As., 3, 3, 67; Truc., 3,1, 7): 
zona (the girdle to which a purse was fas- 
tened, or which was so folded as to serve the 
purpose of a purse: so, also, cingulum) : lo- 
culi: arca: theca nummaria (money-chest) : 
follis (any leathern bag). A full purse, 
marsupium bene nummatum: an empty 
purse, crumena deficiens (ft) : to put money 
tn @ purse, nummMos in crumenam demitte- 
Ye: to empty one’s purse, exinanire: to fill 
a, implére (both Varr., of fish-ponds, the 
produce of which fills or empties the purse, 
according to its abundance or deficiency) : 
to empty one’s whole purse, marsupium ex- 
enterare (comedy) : to open one's purse (i. 
e., to draw money out of it), thecam numma- 
viam retegere (Cic.): out of one's purse, 
e peculiaribus loculis suis (e. g., donare 
aliquid): privato sumtu (at one’s own cost; 
e. g., bellum gerere) ; impendio privato 
(to one's own loss ; e. g., fidem publicam ex- 
solvere) ; de suo (e. g., numerare pecu- 
niam) ; suis opibus (from one’s own resour- 
ces; e. g., juvare aliquem). To consider 
any body's purse one’s own, alicujus arcé 
non secus ac mea utor: his purse is open 
to every body, nulli deest res ejus familia- 
ris: to make a purse for himself, perhaps 
*suo privato compendio servire; *suis 
rebus or rationibus consulere: they have 
a common purse, pecunize conjunctim ra- 
tio habetur: @ cut-purse, sector zonarius 
(Plaut.). 

PURSE-PROUD, pecunie confidens: 
pecuniad superbus (Hor. Ep., 4, 5). 

PURSUANCE, by circumlocution with 
the verbs. In pursuance of, secundum ; 
ex; pro; ad. Vid. AccorDING To. 

PURSUE, persequi; prosequi; consec- 
tari; insequi; insectari; insistere or in- 
stare alicui: J will pursue the subject, per- 
gam atque insequar longius (Cic.). Vid., 
also, CHASE. 

PURSUER. By the verb (insecutor, late). 

PURSUIT. || Act of pursuing, in- 
sectatio; consectatio. || That which 
one follows, an occupation, employ- 
ment; studium. 

PURSY, * obesus atque anhélus. 

PURTENANCE, exta, -orum, nom. pl. 

PURULENT, purulentus (Cels.). 

PURVEY, obsonari. Vid., also, Pro- 


VIDE. 
PURVEYOR, obsonator (Plaut., Sen., 
Mart.). 





PUT 


PUS (medical term), pus, puris,n. Pus 
forms, pus oritur: to turn to pus, in pus 
verti, converti, or vergere: to ripen pus, 
pus maturare, citare: to promote or assist 
the formation of pus, pus movére: full of 
pus, purulentus. 

PUSH, v., pellere ; trudere : to push for- 
ward, propellere ; protrudere: to push out, 
expellere; pellere ex: to push en; vid. 
IMPEL, ExcireE. 

PUSH, s.. pulsus; petitio (thrust): when 
it comes to the push, ubi ad rem, ad discri- 
men pervenerit; ubires in discrimen de- 
ducta fuerit (Bauw.): to make a push, co- 
nari, audére. 

PUSHING, importunus ; immodestus ; 
molestus. 

PUSILLANIMITY, animi demissio or 
(stronger) infractio; animi contractio, im- 
becillitas ; animus parvus, demissus, frac- 
tus, imbecillus (Cic.); also simply con- 
tractio (Cic.). 

PUSILLANIMOUS, qui est animi par- 
vi; qui est animo debilitatus et abjectus; 
fractus; demissus. 

PUSILLANIMOUSLY, animo abjecto, 
demisso, fracto; demisse; abjecte; timi- 
de ; humiliter (Cic.). 

PUSTULE, pusula (Pliny) ; pustula 


(Cels.). 

PUSTULOUS, pustulosus (Céls.) ; pu- 
sulosus (Col.). 

PUT, ponere; collocare. [Vid, also, 
Puace, Set.) You will put yourself out 
of court, ipse te impedies; ipse tua defen- 
sione implicabere (Cic.). 

Pur away, ponere; deponere (to lay 
down); abjicere (to cast away); exuere 
(to put of). To put away childish things, 
nuces relinquere (proverb, Pers., 1, 10). 

Put By. [Vid. Lay By.] || Divorce, vid. 

Pur In, ponere in loco (properly); in 
locum (figuratively ; e. g., in historiam 
(Cic.); imponere in aliquid or in aliquo 
loco (the ablative very rare; in navem, in 
plaustrum, &c.; in equuleo, Val. Maz. 
Vid. Haase ad Reisig., note 573) ; depone- 
re apud aliquem (to deposit for safety) ; 


ponere, pangere, depangere, plantare, d°- | 


plantare (to set, plant) ; infigere (to fix or 
drive in claws, teeth). To put windows or 
doors in a house, fenestras, ostia, in wzdes 
imponere (Julian., Dig., 6, 1, 9). 

Put oFF, || (properly) ponere, deponere 
(to lay down); exuere (e. g., vestem); ab- 
jicere (to cast away). To put off a gar- 
ment, vestem ponere, or deponere, or ab- 
jicere (of a garment thrown or wrapped 
round one); vestem exuere (of a garment 
drawn on). || To sell, extrudere (mer- 
ces). || Z'o defer, procrastinate, dif- 
ferre, proferre, conferre (with this differ- 
ence, that with differre the term may be def- 
inite or indefinite ; with proferre and con- 
ferre, for which we rarely find transferre, 
the term is always definite); procrastinare,’ 
Jn. differre et procrastinare (to put off to 
the next day, especially in u dilatory way): 
producere, prolatare (to delay, procrasti- 
nate): rejicere, reservare (to reserve for 
another time what ought to be done now). 
To put off from one day to another, diem 
ex die ducere or prolatare: to put off for 
some days, aliquot dies proferre or promo- 
vére; prodere (nuptias) aliquot dies. 

Put on, imponere, alicui or alicui rei 
(e. g., alicui coronam) ; superponere ali- 
cui rei (e. g., capiti decus) ; apponere ali- 
qua re (e. g., lumen mensf) ; aptare, ac- 
commodare alicui rei or ad aliquid (e. g., 
sibi coronam ad caput): to put on a hat, 
causiam capiti aptare; caput operire orad- 
operire (general term, to cover the head): 
to put on his cap again, pileum capiti re- 
ponere: to put on a helmet, galeam induce- 
re ({og> induere is bad ; vid. Herz., Ces., 
B. G., 2,21): to put on a hood, calanticam 
capiti accommodare : to put food on the 
table, cibos apponere ; mensam epulis ex- 
struere: to put on the dessert, mensam. se- 
cundam apponere : to put on colors (ona 
picture), (picture) inducere colores : to 
put on clothes (on another person), indue- 
re alicui vestem or aliquem veste (opposed 
to exuere alicui vestem); 07 one’s self, 
calceos et vestimenta sumere; induere 
sibi vestem; se amicire (only of clothes 
wrapped about one, as the toga, never of 
those drawn on): he put on his shoes and 





PUTR 


his clothes, et calceabat ipse sese et aml 
ciebat (Suet., Vesp., 21). : 

Pur our. || Z'o expel, movére; remo 
vére ; submovére : to put out of office, lo- 
co suo aliquem movére (in Seneral); re- 
moveére, amovére, or submovére aliquem 
a munere (especially from offices of state) : 
to put @ magistrate out of office, abrogare 
or abolére alicui magistratum (both in the 
Roman sense; abolére with the notion of 
putting out finally) : to put one out of pow- 
er, a republicé aliquem removére: to put 
a governor out of office, aliquem provincia 
demovére ; aliquem expellere potestate : 
to be put out of office, successorem accipe- 
re (to receive @ successor). || To extin- 
&uish ( fire), exstinguere (general term, 
nocturnum lumen ; incendium, &c.); re- 
stinguere ; compescere (incendium). ||Te 
dislocate (vid.), extorquere (with or with- 
out suo loco); ossa suis sedibus movére; 
luxare. || Z'o place at interest, fene- 
rari; fenore occupare or collocare (to lend 
out money) : to put out money to any one 
at interest, pecuniam alicui fenoth dare; 
pecuniam apud aliquem ocecupare (ith 
or without fenore: vid. Meb., Cic., Man., 
2, 4): to put out one’s money safely, certis 
or rectis nominibus pecuniam collocare of 
expendere nummos ,(cf. Hor. Ep., 2, 1, 
105): to put out money at two, four, five per 
cent. interest, fenerari pecuniam binis, qua- 
ternis, quinis centesimis (vid. Cic., Verr., 3, 
70, 165); at high interest, grandi fenore pe- 
cuniam occupare; at higher, graviori fe- 
nore pecuniam occupare. ||7'o publish, 
edere {vid. PusiisH]. ||7'o disconcert, 
perturbare ; confundere. 

Pur OVER, transmittere; trajicere: to 
be put over, transmitti, &c. (Ces.). 

Pur To, jungere; adjungere : to put to 
the horses, equos curru jungere or carpen- 
to subjungere: to put to the oxen, juven- 
cos plaustro jungere. Vid., also, Lay By, 
REFER. 

PuT TO DEATH. Vid. Kiii, 

Put TO sEA, solvere navem, or simpli 
solvere (poetically, vela ventis dare): ar | 
a fleet, classe profticisci; classe navi 
(but the latter only when the place to which 
one sails is named ; e. g., in Macedoniam): 
a terrd solvere (put off from land): e por- 
tu proficisci (of the person or ship): e por- 
tu exire, prodire (alse without e portu, of 
the ship) : naves e portu educere, classem 
deducere (of the admiral). 

PuT UNDER, supponere (to lay under); 
subjicere (to throw under); subdere (td 
place under) ; substernere (to spread un 
der) ; alicui rei or sub aliquid. 

Pur up. || Z'o start (an animal), fe- 
ram excutere cubili (Plin., Pan.); excire 
e cubili (Liv.); bestiam excitare (Cic.) ; 
(leporem) exagitare (Ov.); (cervum ne- 
morosis latibulis) excitare (Phedr.). ||T'o 
expose publicly for sale, aliquid ve- 
nale proponere, or s¢mply proponere. ||T7'o 
offer one’s self as a candidate, mu 
nus, magistratum, petere ; munus rogare, 
ambire : to put up for, ambire, petere, ex- 
petere ; exposcere, orare, aliquid. || Z'o 
build, erect, vid. 

Pur up At, devertere, deverti, deversa- 
ri; with any one, ad or apud aliquem; any 
where, ad orinlocum. [=> Divertere can 
be used only of several persons, who sepa 
rate and go one to one place, one to another 
Vid. Goerenz., Cic., Fin., 5, 2, 5, p. 534. 

Pur ur To. || To giveahint of (in 
vulgar language), indicare alicui aliquid; 
docére alicui aliquid. ({53> Not indigi- 
tare or innuere.) || Z'o excite, vid. 

Pout UP WITH, quo animo recipere (e. 
g., injuriam) ; tacitus habet injuriam (he 
puts up with it): devorare (to swallow it. 
hominum ineptias stultitias; paucorum 
dierum molestiam, &c.) : hardly to be able 
to put up with, wegre ferre. 

Pur upon [vid. Put on, Impose]: to 
put honor upon, honore aliquem afficere ; 
alicui honorem habére, tribuere : to put all 
honor upon, omni honore afticere, ornare 
aliquem ; summé observantia colere ali- 


uem. 
i PUTREFACTION, putor (Cat.); putre- 
do (Appul.) : to cause putrefaction, putre 
facere. 

PUTREFY, putrescere; putescere 
(Col.) ; putrefieri (Lwer.) ; vitiari (Plino 


QUAD 
- PUTRID, putridus, putidus (Cic.); pu- 
ter (Cae) * gluten or glutinum vitreari- 


a ee 
faciat. 


Oe UZELE. s. | State of rig oak de 
dubitatio (doubt) : difficultas. 
To be in a puzzle, ineertus or dubius sum, 
faciam, &c.; in angustiis esse: we 
ot into a sad puzzle, incidimus in 
nodum (Cel. ap. Cic., Fam., 8, 
> || Something proposed totry in- 
eee lusoria questio (Plin., as prob- 
ges : *lusus ad acuenda puero- 
rum a accommodatus (as general 
term) ; or *nodus quidam in lusum obla- 
tus or offerendus (aliquid i ar lusum offer- 
re, Quinz.). Dissecting p 
*figure sectiles pueris in aye offer- 


PUZZLING, obscurus; perplexus; am- 
us, 
UZZLINGLY, obscure; perplexe ; 


per ambages. 
Shp AN, } pygmaus (Ov., Juv.). 
aiidgen sire! ae eapN a meta (= 


(Curt.: pyramida 
ted in od Brit); (collis) in modum mete 
in scutum cacumen fstigatns (Lis. aN 
YRE, ir, 
Feneral P a 8 ); pyra (Virg.). Vi 
PYRITES, pyrites, ~2, m. (Plin.). 
PYROTECHNIC, * pyrotechnicus (tech- 


term). 

PYROTECHNY, ‘ars ignium artificio- 
runr fingendorum ; * ars pyrotechnia (tech- 
nical term). 

PYRRHONISM, dubitandi or omnia in 
dubium revocandi studium; *omnia in 
dubium incertumque vocandi or revocan- 


Q. 


= (a kind of fish), gadus loba 
(Linn.). 

QUACK, v. || To cry as a duck, te- 
trinnire (Auct. Carm. ad Phil). 
brag, se jactare ; insolenter 
riosius de se pradicare. 
BraG.] || To practice medicine asa 
quack, * pharmaco more medi- 
cinam exercére; * las negoti- 
um exercére. [| To take quack medi- 
cine, * pharmacopolam morbo adhibére; 
*malis medicamentis uti. 

QUACK, rey leo ek medical 


cus artis sue parum peritus. in emp- 
ty boaster, jactator; ostentator; homo 
vaniloquus; homo vanus or gloriosus. 
Vid. BRaGGaRT. 

QUACKERY. || Art of irregular 
medical practitioner, *circulatorie 
medicamentorum venditiones. ||Empty 
boasting, cireulatoria jactatio: of litera- 
ry men, &c., circulatoria literatorum vani- 
tas; ostentatio artis et portentosa scientie 
venditatio. 

QUADRAGESIMA, hae mere Quad- 

ragesima: Invocavit ( 


reQUADRAGESIMAL, pene 


(ecclestastical). 

QUADRANGLE, quadratum (Cic.); 

rangulum (Gloss.). 

QUADRANGULAR, quadrangulus : 

adratus (square). 

QUADRANT. || The fourth part, 
quadrans; quarta pars. ||] An instru- 
ment for taking altitudes, * quad- 
fans (technical term). 





QUAR 
QUADRATE, s. quadratum ; figura 


QUADRATE, o - gene ad or in rem, 
or absolutely (Cic. cum re or 
alicui rei ; Avs he rem; conveni- 
— aptum consentaneumque esse ali- 


“QUADRATURE, 5 se ape (e. g., cir- 
euli, Appul.). 
QUADRIENNIAL, quedricnais (Aurel. 
: [>> quadriennalis 


(Frontin.) ; quatuor habens latera. 
QUADRIPARTITE, quadripartitus 


(Cie.). 
QUADRUPED, quadriipes (Cic.). 
QUADRUPLE, quadriplex (Liv.); 
quadruplus (Suet.) ; quadripartitus (Cic.). 
eee ee quadruplicare 
(Plaut.). 
QUAFF, haurire (pocula, Plin. ; spu- 
mantem paterem, Virg.; and improperly, 
sanguinem, Cic.) : cy (as a translation 


itis aud post-Augusian) 
titare (to quaff often, a Plautin regina 
Obs., abestute in Cictre, cope 


perpotare is 
cially with totos dies or some other refer- 
pronto et deat perpotare laticem 


OUAFFER, potor (Hor., Plin.); pota- 
tor (Plaut.). 

QUAFFING, potatio; perpotatio ; com- 
potatio (of several). 

moeaet ei sos rr (Ov.); paluster 


(Cas. 

QUAGMIRE, locus ers palus 
(Cas.) ; locus uliginosus (Varr.). 

QUAIL, $., coturnix: guail pipe, * fistu- 
la coturnicibus alliciendis, decipiendis. 

QUAIL, v., pavére; demisso, abjecto, 
fracto esse animo; animum abjecisse, de- 


manifested by trembling, 
QUAINT, Paragon (hunted after; op- 


posed to oblatus, Quint.) ; insolitus : to say 
quaint captata dicere non oblata 
tantum re Quint., non captata sed 


tantum oblata vox). 
QUAINTLY, miro, insolito modo (Ov.). 
QUAKE, tremere; contremiscere; in- 
tremere ; horrescere. Vid. TREMBLE. 
Lee By circumlocution 


QUALIFIED, aptus; idoneus ; oppor- 
tunus [vid. Frr] : ‘to be qualified to kill 


QUALIFY, aptare : instituere : aptum 
or opportunum reddere, facere aliquem 
aliquid : to be qualified for any thing, 
m, opportunum esse ad al- 
ie meaner for: this ag! par, ap- 





any law). 
| Nature, kind, qualitas 
(moétns, only as technical 
term): natura; ratio (Cic.); i 


its formation). Peculiar quality, propric- 
beri (of wine) nota (Cic., Hor., Col.); e. 2., 

acetum prime note, di- 
ark notz esse (Col.). || High rank, 
claritas generis (Quint.) ; claritudo famil- 
iw (Tac.): persons of quality, homines il- 
lustri loco nati: he is a man of quality, 
est vir on dientoe illustriore loco natus ; 
genere et itate conspicuus. 

QUALM, anime defectio, or defectio 
only [vid. FatntInG}. A qualm of con- 
science, conscientia mala; mens mali sibi 
conscia. Vid. Conscmeom. 


tity, aliquot (of number) : aliquantum m (of 
quantity, with genitive; e, g., auri): 

quantity, copiosus ; adverb, copiose : (in 
prosody) *mensura, * quantitas (gram- 


QUARANTINE, * tempus veletudini 
poe pt shoes Samora to Lal igo quar- 
ta extra aliquem 

locum propter. suspectam valetudinem 





QUAR 
morari; * valetudinis spectand# caus tm 
statione retinéri. Be 


QUARREL, s., jurgium : altercatio: 
GapiiitiatColpeltonate and Wialent; bus dod 
fined to words) : controversia (between too 


blows): pugna (@ fight) [vid., also, D1s- 
PUTE). To begin or seek a quarrel cau 
sam jurgii inferre; controversiam inten- 
dere or struere ; jurgium excitare ; rix 
am movére: the quarrel is ended, rixa 
sedata est. 

QUARREL, v., jurgare: rixari (Syn. 
in QUARREL, s. Ph to quarrel with any body, 
jurgio con ere cum aliquo; jurgiis 
certare cum aliquo ; rixari cum aliquo; 
rixa mihi est cum alquo: t quarrel 
among themselves, inter se altercari; jur- 

giis certare inter se; rixari inter se. 

QUARRELSOME, j jurgiosus ; rixosus, 
rixe cupidus (Syn. in QuARBEL, s. ; ie 
. 2 Napa eget alterc: 
rixandi studiosus: to be very quarresome 
mira esse ad litigandum, or a rixandum, 
alacritate : @ guarrelsome fellow, homo jur- 
giosus (Gell.); homo rixosus or rix# cu- 
iH t rixator occurs first in Quint, 


™m, 

|| A stone mine, lapicidi- 
ne ([ > not lapidicine : [> lautumia 
or latomia, Plaut.; but afterward only as 
the name of the famous Syracusan prison, or 

of other similar prisons, Varr., L. L., 5, 32, 
42; Liv., 37.3, &c.): overseer or inspector 
of a quarry, lapicidinarius (Inscript. Oreil, 
3246): quarry stone, cementum ; saxum 


Tatum). 
Eis iaeygetaienros lapicida (Liv., Varr.),; 

pidum exemtor (Plin.): not lapi- 
darius in this sense, which papi 

QUART, quadrans. 

QUARTAN, quartus: @ quartan fever, 
(febris) quartana ; febris quadrini circui- 
tus (Plin.); diebus recurrens. 

QUARTER. || 4 fourth fh rerh quar- 
ta pars; quadrans (e. g., hore): quarter 
of @ year, spatium trimestre: a year and 
@ quarter, annus ac tres menses: 
quarter, te 
wind 


poterat, quin, &c. (Ces., 
Herz., B. C.,3, 47). || Particular re 
gton of a town or county, pars; vi- 
cus. || Plural. Quarters, habitation, 
abode, 


promt yer of a@ night's lodging). To 
take up one’s quarters any body, de- 
vertere ad aliquem (in hosphtinen): to have 
one’s deversari apud ali- 
quem ; habitare apud aliquem ; tecto re- 
ceptum esse ab aliquo; uti alicujus hos- 
Pitio : to pay for one’s quarters, pretium 
mansionis persolvere alicui (for the ni night's 
lodging). (Of troops) summer, winter quar- 
ters, wstiva, hiberna, plural: to station 
troops tn winter-quarters, copias in hiber- 
nis collocare : to be in quarters, per hos- 
Pitia dispositos esse ; in oppido (oppidis) 
collocatos esse: troops in quarters, mili- 
tes per hospitium dispositi (in respect of 
the soldiers): milites tecto (tectis) recepti 
(in respect of the host): to change soldiers’ 
quarters, * militum hospitia mutare ; * mil- 
ites in alia hospitia deducere (Gohen they 
leave a town): to change any body's quar. 
ters, *in aliud hospitium traducere ali- 
quem: to change one’s Own quarters, in 
aliam domum immigrare. || Tke grant 
of his life to a conquered enemy, 
missio: guarter! (as ) parce 
= arcite vite mew: to grant no quarter, 
us vite parcere: quarter was neither 
naked nor granted, sine missione pugna- 
tum est (Flor.; sine missione also, Liv., 
41, 20, of gladiators) : ): neon 
rogare ut aliquis mihi parcat: w 
quarter, vite alicujus ; Victo ie 
vitam. || Close quarters, plural: to 
come to close quarte-s, manum conserere ; 
ad manum accedere ; cominus pugnare 
(gladiis); cominus gladiis uti; manu de- 
certare (all these = to Sight close together, 


QUES 


er to coms to Close quarters with the sword, 
after the commencement of the fight with 
javelins, arrows, &c.)- inter se (collatis 
signis) concurrere; proelium committere 
(commonly of two hostile armies): (armis) 
congredi cum aliquo; manu confligere 
cum aliquo; ferrum et manus conferre 
cum aliquo; signa conferre cum aliquo 
(all ; e. g., cum hostibus). || Quarter. 
deck, perhaps * constratum navis posteri- 
us. Vid. Deck. 

QUARTER, v. || To divide into four 
parts, quadrifariam dividere or disper- 
tiri: to quarter the body of a criminal, in 
quatuor partes distrahere (after Sen., De 
Trd, 3, 17, in.) ; corpus in diversa distra- 
here (Liv.). || To station, put into 
quarters, collocare in loco or apud ali- 
quem: to quarter soldiers, milites per hos- 
pitia disponere or in hospitia deducere 
(with the citizens): milites per oppida dis- 
pertire (to station in the different towns): 
to have soldiers quartered upon me, * mili- 
tes meo hospitio utuntur: to have quar- 
tered one’s army in a town, exercitum in 
tectis habére: to quarter one’s self upon 
any body (as a guest), devértere or deverti 
ad aliquem ; alicujus hospitio uti. 

‘\4UARTERING (of soldiers), deductio 
(e. g., in oppida militum deductio, Cic., 
Phil., 2, 25, 62, which some, however, sup- 
pose to be settling them there as colonists, 
with grants of land, &c.); or by circumlo- 
cution with verb. 

QUARTERLY, adj., trimestris: a guar- 
terly account or settlement of money, ratio, 
computatio trimestris; ratio tertio quo- 
que mense confecta: a quarterly payment, 
*quarta pars annue mercedis (a quarter's 
pay): * pecunia tertio quoque mense sol- 
venda (sum to be paid quarterly). 

QUARTERLY, adv. tertio quoque 


mense. 

QUARTERN, *modii quarta pars or 
quadrans. 

QUARTETTO, *cantus quaternarius. 

QUARTO, * forma quaternaria ; * quar- 
ti ordinis forma (Ruknk.): large, small 

uarto, * forma quaternaria major, minor: 

n quarto, quaternis: a gwarto volume, * li- 
ber forma quaternaria : a quarto leaf, * fo- 
lium, scheda, form quaternaria. 

QUARTZ, * quartzum (Linz.). 

QUASH, exstinguere: restinguere : se- 
dare (e. g., seditionem, tumultum).. Vid., 
also, QUENCH. 

QUATRAIN, tetrastichon or tetrasti- 
chum (Mart.). 

QUAVER, s. vox or sonus vibrans 
(Plin., 10, 29, 43). 

QUAVER, s., vibrissare (Titinn. ap. 
Fest.) : vocem in cantando crispare (Fest., 
p. 159, Lindem.). 

QUAY, crepidines (bank protected with 
masonry): lapideus fluvii margo (Warr.). 

QUEEN, regina (properly and figura- 
tively); ( {og regnatrix is an adjective, 
“royal,” Tac.): the queen bee {vid. BEE]. 
| Queen at chess, comnar (i. e., mate; 
of two lovers, &c., as queen at chess, Ov., 
A. A., 3, 359). 

QUEER. Vid. Comtcat. 

QUEERLY. Vid. Comrcatry. 

QUELL, comprimere: sedare. 
also, QUASH, QUENCH. 

QUENCH, restinguere: exstinguere 
(general term, as well of fire as of lime and 
thirst): compescere (to put out; of fire) : 
opprimere (to put out or down ; e. g., fire, 
flame, &c.). JN. exstinguere et oppri- 
mere; explére: sedare: reprimere: de- 
pellere (to still; e. g., one’s thirst) (vid., 
also, TO EXTINGUISH, TO ALLAyY]: to 
quench one’s thirst, sitim explére, &c. (vid. 
Syn. sate to quench one's thirst by a 
drink of cold water, sitim haustu gelide 
aque sedare : he is only permitted to quench 
his thirst with water, potione aque tantum 
asiti vindicari debet. || Zo destroy, vid. 

QUENCHLESS. Vid. Unqurncna- 


Vid., 


BLE. 

QUERIST. By circumlocution with 
verbs in Asx, INQuIRE. 

QUERN, mola versatilis or trusatilis. 

QUERULOUS, querulus, queribundus: 
to be quernlous, conqueri: queri. 

QUERY. Vid. Question. 

QUEST. || Search: by circumlocution 
with the gucetne verbs; e. g., to be in 





QuUIG 


quest of any thing, aliquid queerere; aquam 
querere (to be in quest of water): perqui- 
rere aliquem (by making many inquiries) : 
inquirere (by following any body’s traces) : 
anquirere (to take great pains in finding 
out): conquirere (of several objects that 
one is in quest of, also with the accessory 
notion of taking much trouble about it): 
one that is in quest of any thing, conquis- 
itor ; inquisitor (the latter of one who fol- 
lows the traces of any suspicious person). 
|| Request, rogatio: petitio; libellus sup- 
plex (if couched in writing, Mart., 8, 31, 
3). |[ Inquest or jury sworn to in- 
quire, questio ; inquisitio (the examina- 
tion of any matter in order to come to the 
truth, veri). Vid., also, EXAMINATION, 
INQUEsT. 

QUESTION, s., interrogatio (properly, 
an asking, in order to gain an answer or 
to learn the opinion of another ; then, gen- 
eral term, any interrogative) : queestio (#m- 
plies close and continued inquiry or ex- 
amination ; hence used especially of scien- 
tific and judicial investigation) : percunc- 
tatio (close or accurate inquiry into the par- 
ticulars of a fact): disceptatio (discussion, 
debate) : a slight or trifling question, inter- 
rogatiuncula; rogatiuncula; questiuncu- 
la; disceptatiuncula: a captious question, 
captio; interrogatio captiosa; captiosum 
interrogationis genus: to put a captious 
question, captioso interrogationis genere 
uti; captiose interrogare: to answer a 
question, ad rogatum respondére ; intar- 
roganti alicui respondére [vid., also, AN 
SWER]; to put @ question = to ask (vid. 
ASK]: to propose a subject for debate, quees- 
tionem ponere, proponere, afferre; de 
quo disceptetur ponere ; or, from the con- 
text, ponere only: the question arises, ques- 
ritur; oritur disputatio ; exsistit questio: 
but here a somewhat differcnt question arises, 
whether, &c., exsistit autem hoc loco quees- 
tio subdifficilis, num, &c.: the question 
now is, nunc id: agitur: here. perhaps, the 
question may arise, hic fortasse queren- 
dum sit: that is not the question, hoc non 
dubium est; de hac re non dubitatur, du- 
bitatio non oritur: it is a question, res in 
questionem venit or vocatur; res in dis- 
ceptationem vocari potest: question by 
torture, questio ac tormenta; queestio tor- 
mentis habita: a boundary question, con- 
troversia finalis ; jurgium finale (Leg., 
Agr., p. 341, 342, Goes.) : to debate a bound- 
ary question, de finibus ambigere: there is 
a boundary question, de finibus controver- 
sia est: to discuss, move, agitate a question, 
agere rem or de re (general term, to treat 
it, discuss tt): disputare: disserere de ali- 
qua re (of the discussions of learned men, 
the latter especially of a continued dis- 
course): sermo est de re (of a conversa- 
tional discussion, whether of two persons 
or more): aliquid in controversiam vo- 
care, deducere, adducere (to make it a 
subject of dispute). Obs., agitare questi- 
onem is, to think tt over, wetgh it in the 
mind. To be made a question, in con- 
troversid esse or versari; in controversi- 
am deductum esse; in eontentione esse 
or versari; in disceptatione versari: to be- 
come a question, in contentionem venire; 
in controversiam vocari, adduci, deduci. 

QUESTION, v. || Z'o ask, interro- 
gate, interrogare, rogare, aliquem aliquid 
or (more rarely) dere. (Vid. AsK.] || Zo 
doubt about, throw doubt upon, 
dubitare, addubitare aliquid or de re (with 
the accusative usually only when it is a 
simple neuter pronoun, or passive with a 
nominative, as, dubitatus parens; other- 
wise with de; vid. Ochs., Cic., Ecl., p- 25): 
ponere in dubio (to bring in question): in 
dubitationem vocare (to call in question). 

QUESTIONABLE, incertus ; ambigu- 
us; anceps; de quo dubitari potest. 

QUESTIONLESS, haud dubie (indubi- 
tate, dowhtful ; indubitanter, late) : certo, 
certe. Vid., also, CERTAINLY. 

QUIBBLE, v., cavillari. 

QUIBBLE, s., cavillatio. 

QUIBBLER, cavillator. 

QUICK, adj. || Swift, nimble, celer 
(swift, fleet; of persons and things; op- 
posed to tardus): prasceps (hasty ; of per- 
sons and things): citus (swift, often with 
the notion of great rapidity; usually of 





QUIE 


things, rarely of persons or animals) :. pro- 
perus, properans (hastening in pursutt of 
an object): festinans ( poetically, festinus, 
anxiously in haste) : citatus, incitatus, con- 
citatus (set in rapid motion ; of things with 
or without life): velox (that flies along or 
away, fleet, fleeting ; of things with or with- 
out life): pernix (swift of foot): alacer 
(energetic, lively, brisk ; opposed to langui- 
dus): agilis (nimble; both of living crea- 
tures) : promtus (ready, prompt, never at a 
loss or unprepared) : prwsens (speedy in 
operation or effect : preesentaneus 7s 
late): subitus: repentinus (sudden). A 
quick pace, incessus citus (opposed to in- 
cessus tardus): with quick step, citato gra- 
du; cito: a quick pronunciation, citata 
pronunciatio: a quick reply, promtum re- 
sponsum: quick-footed, pedibus celer; per- 
nix (celeripes is poetical): a quick sailer, 
celox: this vessel was a very quick sailer, 
hee navis erat incredibili celeritate velis 
|| Alive, vivus. || Ready, active, vers 
atile, &c., agilis (nimble, alert; of body 
or mind): facilis (that moves with ease): 
versatilis (accommodating ; versatile, of the 
mind): callidus (clever, expert, from prac- 
tice: [og [not versutus, which = sly, cun- 
ning]): sollers (skillful): quick in any 
thing, exercitatus in re (practiced): peri- 
tus alicujus rei (experienced). 

QUICK, s., viva caro : to cut to the quick, 
ad vivum resecare [Col.; e. g., extrema 
ipsius unguis pars ad vivum resecetur): 
to cut or touch one to the quick, to sting 
any body to the quick, quam acerbissimum 
dolorem inurere alicui; (by one’s words) 
aliquem gravissimis verborum acerbitati- 
bus afficere; alicujus animum graviter 
ottendere: any thing touches me to the 
quick, valde doleo aliquid; gravissime 
fero aliquid; mordeor, quod, &c.: that 
has touched me to the quick, meum ille pec- 
tus pungit aculeus (Plaut.). 

QUICKEN. || To accelerate, accel- 
erare aliquid; maturare aliquid, or with 
infinitive; precipitare aliquid. (Syn. in 
ACCELERATE.] || Jo make alive, ani- 
mare (poetically, also figuratively) : vivi- 
ficare (late, Tertull.), || T'o excite, exci- 
tare, incitare; aliquem alacriorem ad ali- 
quid efficere (e. g., ad pugnandum); ali- 
cujus animum incitare: to be quickened, 
accedit mihi animus; alacriorem fieri; 
magna alacritas studiumque alicujus rei 
magnum alicui injectum est: EF, not 
animi, except as = ferociorem reddi (Tac. 
Germ., 29, 3). : 

QUICKENING, s., acceleratio, matura- 
tio (both in Auct. ad Herenn.). 

QUICKENING, adj., circumlocution 
the verb: vivificans, late. ; 

QUICKLY. || Speedily, celeriter ; 
cito; festinanter; velociter. || Soon, con- 
festim ; illico; extemplo; statim; con- 
tinuo. 

QUICKNESS. || Speed, swiftness, 
velocitas ; celeritas ; pernicitas ; or 
(Syn. in Quick.) || Readiness, brish 
ness, sollertia (dexterity or cleverness in 
an art ; vid. Herz., Cas., B. G., 7, 22): exs 
ercitatio (practice): calliditas (skill, adrott- 


ness). 

QUICKSAND, arene pedum vestigio 
cedentes; (also simply) sabulum (Plin.): 
the quicksands, syrtis. 

QUICKSET HEDGE, sepes viva. 

QUICK-SIGHTED., Vid. Acurr. 

QUICK-SIGHTEDNESS, _ perspicaci- 
tas; ingenii acumen or acies. Vid., also, 
ACUTENESS. 

QUICKSILVER, argentum  vivum 
(Plin., Vitr., in its natural state) : hydrar- 
gyrus (Plin.), mercurius ( prepared). 

QUID (of tobacco), * globus tabaci man- 
ducandus or manducatus. 

QUIDDITY. Vid. Essence. 

QUIESCENCE. Vid. Rest. ? 

QUIESCENT [vid. Quiet] : to be quiet, 
quiescere, 

QUIET, adj. || Denoting a state 
when one is without motion and 
without physical exertion, quietus 
(general term, being at rest, taking repose, 
in as far as it implies a notion contrary to 
that of exertion): tranquillus (still, with- 
out strong motion, é ally of the sea, that 
is not disturbed by any external cause). IN. 
tranquillus et quietus: pacatus (at peace 


ete vivere; otiose vivere: @ Sea pean: 

tnce, provincia quieta (general phaees ; 
provincia pacata (in which a war has been 
carried on before): quiet sea, mare tran- 
quillum or placidum : to be quiet, quietum, 

&c., esse : to remain quiet, quiescere pong 
==10 remain neuter); silentium tenére (to 
observe silence f): to remain quiet at any 
thing, otiosum spectatorem esse alicujus 
Tei (to be a quiet spectator ; e. g., pugne) : 
se non admiscére or se non immiscére 
alicui rei (not to mix one’s self up with any 
thing): be > ! favete linguis! silent- 
um teneatis: to make quiet [vid. ro CaLm]}. 
i Relating to a state without men- 
tal agitation, and to whatever man- 
tfests such tranquillity, quietus (not 
taking a share or an interest in any thing, 


han by any thine external): seciaea 
(placid, in i ion to 


pact 
of the “ animus ;” i. e., the mind). 
cidus quietusque ; 


tion) : temperatum orationis genus; qui- 
etum tandi genus (in conversation) : 
ce ae 
quiet temper, placatiore animo re ali- 
quid: to write in a quiet disposition of 
mind, sedatiore animo scribere: to be 
guict, animo esse quieto, or tranquillo, or 
placato ; animo non movéri: one can nev- 
er be quiet, numquam quieté mente con- 
sistere licet: be quiet! bono sis animo or 
Seaes eae sealicach (be of good cheer): 
to be quiet by any thing, placide or sedate 
ferre aliquid (to bear any thing quietly): 
mot to be quiet at or under any thing, ali- 
quid gre ferre (not to bear it with indif- 
ference): a re (tobe 
annoyed at or alarmed about any thing). 
QUIET, s. Vid. Q: 


QUIET, c., tranquillare ( properly, mare; 
fguraiively, animos): pacare (to establish 
peace ; e. g., in @ province): sedare, placare 
ilo Set canny Be permulcére (to parents 
enire (to cause to abate, mitigate, allay). 

QUIETNESS. || The state of :s 


pag reas 

life): quies (the state sedan op- 

posed to action; hence also = neutrality, 

poy Seppe roc state of things; op- 
to tumultus): jules (0, taking 

some relaration after Bs sol 

bor; i.e. trouble): otium (4 


and 


wife, Tac. spears >: apap 
body, T vive- 


quietness with any 
re cum aliquo. 
QUIETUDE. Vid. Qurerness. 
QUILL. at & ather of a goose, 
penna anserina. || The dart of a por- 
cupin na. || The reed of weav 
re Pi sere xtoria. |] The instru 
ment with ehtak a some stringed in- 
struments are struck, m (for 
the lyra): -inis (for the cithera, 
strike with the quill, pectine 





QavuoT 
QUILT, Foes gy pees * stra- 


the sides of a couch 
QUILT, »., refercire aliqua re (to stuff 
ing): *(vesti) xylinum insu- 
ere (if with wadding). 
QUINCE, axes cydonium (*pyrus 
slayer after Linn.): @ gett cydo- 
peel cea cydonia, Linn.) : guince-color- 
us (ugAtvos ; e.g. Vestimentum): 
a eeaut of @ quince, * granum mali cydo- 
nii: the juice of quinces, succi (malorum) 
cydoniorum (Pallad., 11, 20, 2): melomeli 
(Col, 12, 47, 3) : oil made of quinces ; wine 


&c., vinum ex malis cy- 


be forte uo of unas zd wh hr 
ey, Kvd 
e)- 


sag 
QUINCE-TREE. Vid. Quince. 
aE cae Dominica quin- 
quinquagesima pcenitentize 


( 
QUINQUENNIAL, quinguennalis 
QUINQUENNIALLY, quinto quoque 


anno. 

QUINSY, angina. 

QUINTAL, p t ium (Plin. 3 
centum (et duodecim) pondo, libre. 

QUINTESSENCE, succus subtilissimus 
(properly); also by flos, robur, medulla 


)- 
pr bled Noha * cantus a quinque sym- 


a ecuraa Geum adj., quincuplex (Mart.); 
gs re eiteale Cic.). 
- "a a v., quinquiplicare (Tac., 
nn., 2, 
QUIRE. “ya choir, vid. [| 4A bun- 
dle of paper, scapus (Plin., 13, 12, 3; 








containing twenty-four sheets): in quires, 
Qiber) non compactus. 

_QUIRK, cavillatio (quibble): aculeus, 
dicterium (; witty saying). 

QUIT, &c. Vid. DEePagt, 
LEave. 


) 

pa ag ex toto (entirely ; e. Sek: 
esse, to be quite safe): ex intégro (afresh ; 
e. g., aliquid efficere novum): ex omni 
foie dis every resect; e. g., to be happy, 
tum esse): omni numero: omnibus 
numeris: omnibus numeris et partibus 
(in all its parts and details ; e. g., quite 
ne or perfect, omnibus numeris ab- 
Intus; perfectus expletusque omnibus 
iene per dbas to be quite perfect or 
complete, omnes numeros habére or conti- 
— omni ratione (in every kind of way; 
g. aliquem exinanire): longe : multo 

Gee @ great deal, with alius or diversus, dif- 
ferent): prorsus, plane, penitus [S¥N. in 
ALTOGETHER] : funditus (from the foun- 
dation) : in or per omnes partes ; per om- 
nia (in every respect): totus (e. Z., he is 
quite altered, totus commutatus est). Nu- 
mantia was quite destroyed, Numantia fun- 
ditus deleta est. Sometimes expressed bya 
compound word, or by some other turn of 
expression ; e. g., to empty the bottle quite, 
exsiccare ; a jug, potare fece te- 
nuscadum. To leop quite orer any thing, 
transilire aliquid or trans aliquid. J am 
quite miserable, prorsus nihil abest, quin 
sim miserrimus: he is quite unlearned, 
omnino omnis eruditionis expers est: he 
is not quite unlearned, nec tamen scit ni- 
hil: to be of quite a different opinion, lon- 

ge aliter sentire; toté sententia dissidére : 
to be quite otherwise, longe secus esse ; lon- 
ge aliter se habére. Quite right (in an- 

| ea nihil reti 
interj., reliqui est. 

QUITTANCE. |] Act of quitting, 
by the verb. aU eneearee 5a to 
give one a quittance, apdcham dare ; ac- 
ceptum referre fest aliquid (Cic.) ; ac- 


tremere. Vid., 
QUOIF. Vid. Bonnet, Cap. 
a ee: to play at quoits, disco 





 SUOTA, rata portio. 
QUATATIAN I Patsage ¢oted, | own, 


RACI 


locus allatus or (if with approbation) lag 
x wor ae ar = thecen not 
P< ct of guottng (passages, 
examples, &c.), 


(e. g- erp po 
rum): commemoratio (the mentioning © 
them): relatio (Quint.). 

QUOTE, proferre : afferre [f= > not 
producere ; and it is better to avoid addw 
cere, for which Sen., De Ird, 2, 16, 2, is the 
only passage ea animalia in exem- 
plum hominis adducit, quibus, &c. 
Krebs allows citare with or without testes 
or auctores. Liry has istratuum li- 
bros Macer Licinius citat identidem auc- 
tores) : laudare (to guote with = 
notare (with censure) : snare com- 
memorare : ponere : yponere (of exam- 
ples). Te guste data auctorem lau- 
dare or memorare (Cic.) or citare (Liv.): 
a passage, locum atferre; dictum scripto- 
ris commemorare ; referre (often, habitu- 
ally); usurpare: J like better to quote ex- 
amples from priate history than from our 
own, malo Grecorum quam nostra pro- 
ferre: I will quote this one ponam 
ilud unum exemplum: to quote the words 
of an author without naming him, aucto- 


QUOTIDIAN, caldie 
diurnus — throwghout the poet 


Be 
ABBET, s., coagmentum ; co! 
is ra (Vitr.); conclusura (Vir. 
JornT. 


1); 


2s. 
RABBINICAL, * Rabbinicus. 
RABBINICALLY, * Rabbinice ; *Rab 
binorum more, modo. 
RABBIT, cuniculus: rabdtit-kole, ms 
RABBLE. vara do de plebe: 
E,v multitu 
multitudo obscura et humilis : sentina rei- 
publica or urbis: fx populi: one of the 
rabble, unus de multis, ore pean 





an anche 
race, genus antiquum ; gens antiqua: to be 
of an ancient race, generis antiquitate flo- 
rére : ome of @ very ancient race, homo ve- 
teris prosapia et multarum imaginum ; 
ex familia vetere natus. Stirps, genus, 
and gens, denote the race usually in an as- 
cending line, as abstract and collective terms 
for majores : whereas prosapia,  progemes, 
propago ; proles, suboles, in a d. 





certamen (fakcuiaties 

cursus or curriculum equorum; cursus 

equester (a4 Aorse-race). 
RACE, v., cursu certare : 


eq certare 
RACE-HORSE, equus curulis (im the 
Circensian games): equus pernix or ve- 
lox (general terms). 


» BRAGA 


De Or., 3, 25, 96): nescin qui sapor ver- 
naculus (a certain peculiar idiomatic raci- 
ness, Cic., ut supr.). 

RACK, || An instrument of tor- 
ture, equuleas: catasta (the scaffold itself, 
later only): to put to the rack, in equuleum 
imponere, injicere, conjicere aliquem ; 
equuleo torquére aliquem : to be brought 
or put to the rack, in equuleum ire, impo- 
ni, injici ({5s> fidiculee are the ropes used 
tn torture but not the rack): to die on the 
rack, extortum mori: to abide by the truth 
even on the rack, vi tormentorum adduc- 
tum in veritate manére: to undergo or go 
through the torments of the rack, vim tor- 
mentorum perterre [vid., also, TORTURE] 
(respecting the abstract sense): to put one’s 
brains to the rack, * cogitationem in aliquid 
mawxime intendere. Jf—=TortTuRE, vid. 
|| A wooden grate in which hay is 
placed for cattle, cratis: jacea (a 
common name, which Freund does not men- 
tion: cratis, quw jacea vocatur a vul- 
go, Veget., 1, 56). 

RACK, v. || To stretch, vid. || To 
torture [vid. “to put to the Rack” J. 
|| Zo clarify, capulare (e. g., oleum, 
Plin.). Vid., also, CLARIFY. 

RACKET. || The bat used at ten- 
nis, * perhaps reticulum (i. e., @ small net). 
[| 4 clattering noise; vid. CLATTER. 

RACY, habens succum aliquem (Cic.), 
or nescio quem saporem vernaculum (aft- 
er Cic., Brut., 46, 172): to be racy, habére 
succum aliquem (Cic., Brut., 23, 76); * ha- 
bére (nescio quem) saporem vernaculum. 

RADIANCE, claritas: fulgor: candor. 
Syn. in BRIGHTNEss. 

RADIANT, clarus: lucidus: illustris : 
splendidus: fulgens: nitidus, nitens. 
Syn. 77 Bricur. 

RADIATE, radiare (to cast rays: in the 
sense of “ glitter” it does not belong to clas- 
stcal prose): radios spargere ; relucére; 
refulgére. 

RADIATED, radiatus. 

RADIATION, radiatio (Plin.) ; or by 
the verb. 

RADICAL. || Primitive, native, 

rimitivus; nativus; insitus; innatus; 
Gronitas- primigenius (Varr.): @ radi- 
éal word, verbum nativum; vocabulum 
primitivuam (grammatical) : the radical 
syllable, *syllaba primitiva: the radical 
meaning, naturalis et principalis signiti- 
catio (Quint. 9, 1, 4); ea verbi signitica- 
tio, in qud natum est (Gell., 13, 29, in.). 
|| Fundamental, circumlocution by ra- 
dix or fundamentum; e.g, pietas est fun- 
damentum omnium virtutum, 7s the rad- 
tcal virtue ; or by the adverbs, penitus, &c. 
Let us dare to attempt a radical cure of our 
miseries, audeamus non solum ramos am- 
putare miseriarum, sed omnes radicum 
fibras evellere (Cic., Tusc., 3, 6, 13): rad- 
ical reformer [vid. REFORMER]. A radi- 
cal difference, quanta maxima esse potest 
distantia. 

RADICALLY, penitus: radicitus. 

RADICATE, radices agere (Col.), exi- 

ere (Cels.), capere (Col.) ; radicari (Plin.). 

id. ro Root. 

RADISH, raphanus (Plin.) ; radix Syr- 
faca (Col.); also simply radix (Col.) ; radi- 
cula (a kind of small radish, Col.) ; * ra- 
phanus hortensis (Linn.). 

RADIUS, radius (Cir.). 

RAFFLE, s., alea. To be the winner in 
a raffle, * sors alicujus cum lucro exiit. 

RAFFLE FOR, v., * de re aliqua alee 
jactu contendere: to put up to be raffled 
for, *rem proponere de qua alew jactu 
contendatur ; *talorum jactu rem acqui- 
rendam proponere, 

RAFT, ratis. Raft merchant, lignarius 
(sc. negotiator) ; ligni negotiator. 

RAFTER, canterius (Vitr.): (trabs, tig- 
num = a beam). 

RAG, pannus; plural, panni (also= an 
old garment): cento (a garment of old 
Tags). Covered with rags, pannis obsitus; 
pannosus: to deal in rags, negotium pan- 
nicularium exercére (after Aurel. Vict., 
De Vir. ill., 72), * panniculos or pannos 
venditare: @ dealer in rags, qui pannicu- 
los venditat: rag man, *qui panniculos 
ostiatim colligit. 

RAGAMUFFIN, pannosus: mendicus 
(as omae}: Every ragamuffin, levissi- 





RAIN 


mus quisque (e. g., Gallorum): ragamuf- 
Jins, homines perditi; fex populi. 

RAGE, s. || Vehemence, fury, rabi- 
es; swvitia; furor (only in poetry and post- 
Augustan prose). [Syn.in Fury.] ||An- 
ger excited to fury, ira (anger): in- 
dignatio; iracundia (great rage, violent 
anger) [vid. ANGER]: to fall into a rage, 
indignatione exardescere ; ird incendi; 
into a great rage, iracundiad ac stomacho 
exardescere; iracundia efferri or inflam- 

.mari: to put any body in a rage, stoma- 
chum alicui movére or facere; iram ali- 
cujus concire. || Eager desire, studi- 
um (immodicum; e. g., a rage for build- 
ing, *immodicum, or insanum, edifican- 
di studium) : aviditas (insatiable, passion- 
ate desire; e. g., gloriw, imperandi, &c.): 
temeritas aliquid taciendi (a rash, thought- 
less fondness for doing it; e.g. arage for 
play, temeritas lucrandi perdendive, Tac., 
Germ., 24,3). To havearage for ony ching, 
omni impetu ferri ad aliquid. 

RAGE, v. || To be furious, furere 
(of persons ; of things personified, only in 
the poets): swvire (10 be savagely violent ; 
of persons, and also of things; mare ven- 
tis, Sall.; ventus, Ces., B. G., 3, 13. fin.; 
and poetically of lust, love, &c.). || To be 
violently angry, indignari: ira in- 
cendi, exacerbari, or excandescere: ira- 
cundia exardescere, inflammari, efferri. 

RAGGED, pannosus: pannis obsitus 
(of persons covered with rags): lacer, de- 
tritus (of clothes, &c., in rags, torn). 

RAGING, adj., rabidus (of animals and 
men ; vid. RaBrD): rabiosus (of animals, 
of men, and of things): furens: furiosus: 
furibundus (raving with passion) : sevus 
(transported with rage ; improperly, of 
things, mare, Sall.; ventus, Cic.). 

RAGING, s., rabies: furor: sevitia 
(Syn. in Fury]: violentia (e. g., maris, 
venti: then, improperly, of the violence of 
men): seva vis alicujus rei (the fearful 
strength of any thing ; e. g., morbi): im- 
petus (the violent attack; e. g., the raging 
of a fever, impetus febris). The raging 
of the sea, violentia or (Vell.) seevitia maris. 

RAGOUT, perhaps miniital. 

RAIL, s., tignum transversum (nailed 
across between two upright posts): rails, 
railings, septa (plurgl, general term for 
fence; with boards, laths, &c.): cancelli 
(plural ; clathri, trellis-zork). 

IL, v. To inclose with rails, 
cancellos circumdare alicui rei: or sepire 
(general term, with or without stipitibus, 


&e.). 
RAIL, To use opprobri- 
RAIL AT, ous language, con- 


vicium alicui facere; aliquem conviciis 
consectari, incessere ; aliquem maledictis 
insectari; maledicta in aliquem dicere, 
conferre, conjicere: railing language, 
maledictum; convicium; probrum. Vid. 
more in ABUSE, CHIDE. 

RAILER, in aliquem maledicus; con- 
sectator. 

RAII.LERY, jocatio, or, plural, jocatio- 
nes (Cic.); cavillatio (ironical, teasing 
raillery). Vid. JoKING, s. 

RAIL-ROAD, va ferrea or ferreis 

RAIL-WAY, orbitis strata: a rail- 
road train, *ordo vehiculorum viam fer- 
ream percurrentium. 

RAIMENT, vestis: vestitus: cultus: 
ornatus. JN. vestis atque ornatus [vid., 
also, CLOTHES, DRESS]: to put on rai- 
ment; vid. CLOTHE. 

RAIN, s., pluvia (as a beneficial natural 
phenomenon) : imber (a shower): nimbus 
(of rain attended with cloudy weather ; aque 
ceelestes is poctical), A drizzling rain, plu- 
via tenuissima: a sudden shower of rain, 
pluvia repentina; imber repente effusus ; 
imber subitus: heavy rains, aque magne 
(Liv.): heavy and continued rains, imbres 
magni et assidui: we shall have rain, im- 
bres imminent; nubilatur or nubilare coe. 
pit: we shall have rain to-day, hodie pluet: 
the rains have swelled the river, aqua plu- 
endo crescit: the rain beats against my 
face, imber in os fertur: the rain does not 
cease, imber non remittit (vid. Liv., 40, 33): 
the rain comes through the roof, ex imbri- 
bus aqua perpluit; tectum imbres trans- 
mittit (vid. Plin., 18, 11, 29): much rain 
fell that ycar, aque magne et ingentes eo 





KAIS 


anno fuerunt: during the rain, in imbrt, 
per imbrem; dum pluit. ; 

_ RAIN, v., pluere (for the most part only 
in the third person, personally and imper- 
sonally, pluit, “ it rains,” &¢., properly and 
JSiguratively); imber or nimbus effundi- 
tur: it rains such a thing, such a thin 
comes down in rain (stones, blood, &e.) , 
res, re, or rem pluit; e. g., sanguine, lac 
te, lapidibus, &c., pluit, terra pluit, ter- 
ram pluit, a/so.imber lapidum, sanguinis, 
&c., detluit ; and de coslo lapidat; imbri 
lapidat: it rained all night, imber conti- 
nens per totam noctem tenuit: i never 
rained more heavily in those parts, num- 
guam illis locis majores aqua? fuerunt 
(Ces.). Prov., it never rains but it pours, 
malum malo additur (after Liv., 1, 3): it 
is constantly raining, or rains without 
any cessation, continuos o7 assiduos (less 
strong) habemus imbres. 

RAINBOW, arcus pluvius (Hor.): com-— 
monly, coelestis arcus, or, from content, ar- 
cus only. 

RAIN-DEER. Vid. RrIn-DEER. 

RAIN-WATER, aqua pluwia, aque plu. 
vie, imbrium aqua or aquee (in respect 
its source): Aqua pluvialis or pluviatilis 
(in respect of its quality). 

RAINY, piuvius (bringing rain with it; 
of winds, seasons, &c., or, where it usual - 
ly rains, uf a country): pluviosus (where 
or when it rains much; e. g., of winter): 
rainy weather, tempestas pluvia ; pluvius 
coeli status ; celum pluvium., “he rainy 
season, Mensis, quo (o7 Menses, quibus) 
imbres continui deferuntur (when it reg- 
uwarly rains, with little or no cessation; 
after Sen., N. Q., 4, 4, extr.). 

RAISE. | Z’o lift wp, tollere: ele- 
vare (the lutier only of things really lifted 
up; hence elevare manus, Lut not oculos = 
and not in the figurative sense; e. g., lau- 
dibus aliquem elevare: {2 verbis ali- 
quem elevare is to depreciate aman; to 
run him down, the opposite of extolling) : 
subducere (to lead or draw yrom below) : 
moliri ((o raise up heavy weights, by pull- 
eyx, &e.). Vo raise the curiain, auleum 
tollere (with the ancients, at the end uf the 
piece, to draw up tie curtain before the 
stage; opposed to auleeum premere o7 mit- 
tere, at the beginning of a piece, to let the 
curtain drop, so that the actors were seen; 
vid. Schmid., Hor. E'p ,2,1,189): to raise 
one’s handsto heaven, tenderemanus (sup- 
plices) ad «celum (in prayei). | to erect, 
educere: excitare (pyran.ids,tuwers): ex- 
struere : edificare (fo Lwild) : to raise for- 
tificationx,munimentaexcitare: /o raise a 
dm, aggerem jacere, exstruere ; a wall, 
murum edificare. [Vid. To KErRxot.] 
I Z'0 excite, arouse, erigere; excitare: 
firmare: confirmare (/oconjirm, strength- 
en): relevare, recreare (to re/rcsh): to 
raise thexpirits of a dejected person, affiic- 
tum alicujus animum recreare («f. Cic., 
Att.,1, 16, 8, ego recreavi afflictos animos 
bonorum, unumquemque confirmans, ex- 
citans); animum alicujus jacentem ov al- 
iquem abjectum et jacentem excitare; 
sublevare stratum et abjectum; ad ani 
zequitatem extollere aliquem. ||Z'o vive 
forth, occasion, tollere. Vo raisea 
shou’, clamorem tollere: on the arrivalof 
any body, clamoribus aliquem excipere : 
toraise a lauzh, cachinnum tollere; in ca- 
chinnos effundi. Such phrases are fre 
qu ntiy capressed in Lat. by single words; 
e. g., to raise a laugh, cachinnari: to raise 
acharge, accusare aliquem. || /'0 bring 
Sorward, proferre: producere: in me- 
dium proferre : fo raise an objection, op- 
ponere, contra dicere aliquid : obloqui : 
occurrere. | 7’0 cause tu vise (Jrom 
the dead), aliquem excitare ab inferis; al- 
iquem a morte ad vitam revocare (to re- 
callto lif): aliquem ab Orco reducem in 
lucem facere (0 cruse to vecurn to the 
word. Vivificare 7s Lad Latin). 
\Vo levy, prepare, parare, compara- 
re; conferre, conquirere, conficere, Co~ 
gere (to collvet, bring together) : to raise 
troops, copias parare or comparare; exeT~ 
citum conficere: to raise money, cogere 
pecuniam, from any body!, ab aliquo ; pe- 
cunias expedire. || 70 augment, @M- 
crease, efferre (to bring forth): aug Tre 
(to increase): majus reddere (do render 


RAMB 


, enlarge): exaggerare (to make 
or larger). To raise the price of a 
commodity, pretium alicujus rei efferre (to 
make the price higher): carius vendere al- 
iquid (to sell at more): to attempt to raise 
the price of corn, annonam flagellare (ofa 
corn-factor who keeps back his corn, that 
ices may rise, Plin.); annonam incen- 
ay excandefacere (Varr., R.R., 3, 2, 16); 
annon caritatem inferre. Prices have 
been raised, merces cariores sunt or pluris 
veneunt : the price of any thing has been 
raised, [Vid.“ prices, &c., have risen,” 
tn Rise.}| To raise the pay, stipendium 
augére: to raise courage, majorem redde- 
re animum; addereanimum. |[J'o pro- 
mote, advance (to honor), augére, 
ornare (general term); producere ad dig- 
nitatem or ad honores, evehere ad hono- 
Tes: to raise to great honor, amplis hono- 
Tribus ornare or decorare: to raise from 
the dust, ex humili loco ad dignitatem pro- 
ducere ; e tenebris in lucem evocare; e 
tenebris et silentio proferre: to the high- 
est honors, ad amplissimos honores or ad 
summam dignitatem perducere: to raise 
any body to the throne, regnum et diadema 
alicui deferre (Hor., Od., 2, 2, 22). || To 
raise a siege; vid. SIEGE. 

RatsE up. || Zo lift or set up, eri- 
gere (as @ person fallen). To raise a per- 
son, manu allevare aliquem: sublevare 
ante pedes stratum: figuratively, to raise 
up a sick person, egrum levare (to set him 
on his legs again): wgro dare salutem or 
salutem et sanitatem, gro sanitatem res- 
tituere (to restore to health); regrum leva- 
re ex precipiti ( from a very dangerous dis- 
ease, Hor., Sat., 2, 3, 293). {|To arouse, 
|| To cause to appear or come 
forward, atferre, parére, movére (to 
cause): prebére, dare (to afford): efficere, 
perficere (to bring about). 

RAISIN, acinus passus (Es not uva 
passa= a dried bunch of grapes): poetical- 
ly, racémus passus (Virg., Georg., 2, 269): 
raisin-wine, passum (sc, vinum): stone of 
@ raisin, nucleus acini passi. 

RAKE, s. || dn agricultural im- 
plement, pecten (3g not rastrum or 
rastellus ; i.¢., a hoe): irpex (made of iron, 
to break the clods, not to hoe the weeds ; vid. 
Schneid., Caton., L. L., 10, 2, p. 45). || A 
dissolute fellow, homo dissolutus, 
profligatus, perditus. 

RAKE, v. || To clear with a rake, 
pechne verrere (Ov., Rem., 192). To rake 
up (a crop, &c.), pectinibus legere aliquid 


(Col., 2, 21). || To scour, stringere, de- 
stringere. || To rake up=—to col- 
lect, vid. 


_RARISH. profligatus, perditus. JN. per- 
ditus protligatusque (of persons); corrup- 
tus, depravatus. Jn. corruptus deprava- 
tusque (of manners. &c.). 

RALLY. Trans. (of troops), ordines 
restituere (general term), recolligere (to 
collect again): reducere: retrahere (if 
by force; e.g. fugitives). || INTRANS. (of 
troops) ; e. g., milites in eo loco denuo con- 
sederunt. (Mentaily), se or animum 
colligere; ad se redire; se recipere. 
Vid.. also, To CoLuecr. 

RALLY. || To banter (vid.): any 
body on any thing, per ludibrium expro- 
brare alicui aliquid. 

RAM, s. || A male sheep, aries. Of 
@ ram, arietinus. || The vernal sign, 
* Aries. || A battering-ram, machina, 
qua muros quatiunt or percutiunt (gener- 
al term) ; aries (with the ancients): to ap- 
ply the battering-ram to the wall, arietem 
muro (muris) admovére: to shake the 
waii with the ram, ariete or arietis pulsu 
murum quatere: the ram made a breach 
in the wail, aries percussit murum. 

RAM, r., fistiicd adigere (Ces.): fistuca- 
re: fistucatione solidare (Vitr.). 

RAMBLE. Prop., vagari (the proper 
word): circumcursare (to run to and fro): 
palari (to straggle; of several). Fic.,eva- 
gari: vagari: excurrere; a proposito di- 

i (Cie.); exspatiari (Quint.). 

RAMBLER. Aes i$ vagans ; errans. 

RAMBLING,§ |[Rambling (of 
style), vagus (Cic., with blame: opposed 
to solutus, of an easy : dissipatus : 
fluctuans et dissolutus Pant hire loase- 
ly put va igels 
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RAMIFY, &c. Vid. Brancu, &c. 

RAMMER, fistiica: pavicula (used for 
paving or for levelling the ground). 

RAMMISH, olidus: hircosus (properly 


foatish). 

RAMP, v. || To jump about, cir- 
cumsilire, also with the addition of 
modo huc, modo illuc (Catudl., 3, 9); in- 
sultare alicui loco or aliquo loco ; aliqué 
re or in aliqua re persultare (to be ramp- 
ing about ; e.g. in a to mischiecous- 
ly tread down the fruit): to be ramping 
about before a place, ante locum persulta- 
re. || To climb, vid. || To creep up 
(as a plant), se circumvolvere alicui rei ; 


RANS 


(of mountains) (vid. Cuan]. ||Reach 
(of cannon- , *tormenti jactus or com 
jectus: to be within range of cannon-shot, 
ictibus tormentorum interiorem esse (aft- 
er Liv., 24, 74): to be beyond range of can- 
non-shot, extra tormenti jactum or con 
jectum esse (after Curt., 3, 10). 
RANGE, v. || To place in proper 
page (vid. ro ARRANGE]. || INTRANS. 
© rove over, pervagari: peragrare. 
tota urbe discurrere (throm, ae whole 
, town): the mercury ranges (in the barom- 
eter), *mercurius (in tubo Torricelliano) 
ascendit or descendit. 
RANGER. || eth roves about, 





claviculis adminicula tamq 
apprehendere atque ita se erigere (of 
vines, Cic., N. D., 2, 47, 120; ef Cat. Maj., 
15, 52): pererrare aliquid (of plants round 
the trunk and branches of a tree, truancum 
et ramos ; e. g., of ivy). 

RAMP, s. |i Leap, vid. || A spotted 
plant, *arum maculatum (Linn.). 

RAMPANCY, by circumlocution with 
verbs, invalescere : convalescere : ingra- 
vescere (to grow in power in general): 
increbrescere, precrebrescere (to become 
very ent): rampancy of vices, vitia 
prevalida (Tac., Ann., 3, 53,2): the ramp- 
ancy of luxury was then first noticed, laxu- 
ria pullulare incipiebat (Nep., Cat., 2, 3). 

RAMPANT. || Exuberant, lascivus: 
petulans: by circumlocution with present 
participle of verbs in TO RAMP: rampant 
vices, vitia prevalida (Tac., Ann., 3, 53, 2). 
||Rearing (of animals, in heraldry), per- 

i ion with exsultare (as 
Nep., Eum., 5, 5), or se arrectum tollere 
(as Virg., ZEn., 10, 392), or erigere pedes 
priores ; e. g., erectis pedibus prioribus. 

RAMPART. || Prop., vallum (the whole 
of that part of fortification, with its pali- 

fascines, &c.): agger (a mound 
either of stone, rubbish, or earth). To erect 
or to make a rampart, aggerem jacére, or 
facere, or exstruere ; vallum ducere: to 
surround the camp with a rampart and 
ditch, castra munire vallo fossaque: to 
surround @ town with a rampart and ditch, 
urbem vallo et fossé cingere. || Fic. Any 
thing serving as a defence; vid. 
DEFENCE, BULWARK. 

RAMPION (a creeping plant; vid. 
CREEPING), * phyteuma (the common ram- 
pion growing tn fields, Linn.) : * campan- 
ula rapunculus (Linn., the rampion with 
eatable roots). 

RAMROD, * virga pyrobolaria. 

RANCID, rancidus. 

RANCIDNESS, * rancidus sapor. 

RANCOR, odium: ira: simultas: odi- 
um et offensio [Syn. and Pur. in Ha- 
TRED er rancor, Hieron.). 

RANCO OUS, malignus: malitiosus: 
infestus: infensus: inimicus (Syn. in In- 
Imtcat]. JN. inimicus atque infestus ; 
infestus atque inimicus; infensus atque 
inimicus ; inimicus infensusque : rancor- 
ous feeling, animus infestus or inimicus ; 
infensus animus atque inimicus. To en- 
tertain a rancorous fecling, infenso animo 
esse in aliquem: odium occultum gerere 
adversus aliquem (after Plin., 8, 18, 26). 

RAND. Vid. Brim. 

RANDOM, quod sine consilio fit or ac- 
cidit (without any plan): in casu positus 
(depending on chance) : fortuitus (brought 
to pass by acctdent). Vid., also, CHANCE. 

RANDOM (ar), per imprudentiam: im- 

denter ; inconsulte ; temere; also, JN. 
Inconsulte ac temere; temere ac fortui- 
to; casu. [Syn. in Cuance.] To talk 
at random, aliena loqui: voces inanes fun- 
dere (stronger term); delirare (to talk like 
@ fool): to fight at random, temere in acie 
versari: to act at random, temcre ac for- 
tuito agere. Vid., also, “without Con- 
SIDERATION.” 

RANGE, s. || Row, ordo (a4 row of 
things that stand in a relative proportion 
to one Gnother with regard to space or 
room) : series (the ive or con tt 
following of sereral objects, a series). [Vid., 
also,Row.} ||Class, vid. ||Course, vid. 
|| 4A step of a ladder, gradus scalarum 
(of. Cels., 8, 15, med., where we find the nn- 
usual gradus scalz ;. also scala simply [ef. 
Mart., 7.19, 20]). ||) A kitchen grate 
{[vid-Grare]. [A sieve, vid. ||A chain 





by cir locuti verbs in TO RANGE. 
|| In a bad sense, viarum obsessor (ac- 
cording to Fest.); latro (a robber). || An 
officer who tends the game in a 
forest, *rei saltuarie tus oF 
magister ; * a conciliis rei saltuarie. |} 4 
dog that beats the ground, canis 
vestigator. 

RANK, adj. || Strong-scented, 
veolens, oe olens ; ria: Fe to be aa, 
male olere. || Gross, coarse, vid. || Also 
in composition; e.g. rank rogue, tri- 
furcifer (comedy) ; caput scelerum (Plaut., 
Pseud., 4,5,3) ; princeps flagitiorum (Cie., 
Verr., 5, 1, 4): rank fool, homo stultior 
stultissimo (Plaut., Amph., 3, 2,25); stultus 
bis terque (after Cic., Qu. Fr.,3, 8, extr.). 

RANK, s. || Row, ordo. [Vid. Row-.] 
|| Line of soldiers, ordo: the first, sec- 
ond, third rank, acies prima, media, ex- 
trema: in close ranks, munito agmine (e. 
g., incedere, Sail., Jug., 46,3): to quit the 
ranks, ordine egredi (of one or several); 
ordines deserere or relinquere (of sever- 
al): to break through the ranks, ordines 
perrumpere: to break the ranks (i. e., to 
throw the troops into confusion), ordines 
turbare, conturbare: to march in rank 
and file, compositos et instructos proce- 
dere: to reduce to the ranks [vid. To De- 
GRADE]. || Class, classis. || Grade, 
dignity, ordo (station): locus (by birth 
or distinction, often —auctoritas, dignitas, 
gratia ; vid. Herz. ad Ces., B. G., 5, 44): 
gradus ( ee, often with honoris, digni- 
tatis): honos (post of honor): fastigium, 
amplitudo, summus locus (high rank). 
A man of rank, vir honoratus: a man of 
respectability and rank, vir amplus et hon- 
oratus; vir persona et dignitate clarus or “ 
prestans (after Cic.): the first rank, pri- 
mz, priores (sc. partes); principatus : sec- 
ondary rank, secundus locus (Nep.) ; sors 
secunda ( Liv.) ; secunde (sc. partes, Cic.): 
the lowest rank, infimus locus: to be of the 
first rank in the state, principem esse in 
civitate, or principis personam in civitate 
tuéri —_; philosophers of the first rank, 
Pp ilonge principes (Cic.): scholars 
of the first pot primarum clas- 
sium (Wyttenb.) ; *viri docti, qui primas 
in literis tenent, or qui principatum in 
doctrina et eruditione obtinent: to be of 
inferior rank, loco, ordine, dignitate esse 
inferiorem : to be of higher rank, honoria 
gradu esse superiorem: gradation of 
rank, dignitatis gradus. 

RANK, v. || TRans., (primas, priores, 
&c.) alicui deferre ; (principatum, chief 
rank) deterre, dare; loco aliquo ponere, 
disponere (of several). || INTRANS., locum 
(primum, secundum, infimum) tenére, 
obtinére. 

RANKLE, suppurare (to fester, proper- 
ly); par wasadlae 5 poke (to be inflamed, 
properly cr figuratively). 

RANKNESS. |] Strong scent, *ran- 
cidus sapor ({=>> rancor, Pallad.). || Ex- 
uberance. Vid. Excess, EXUBERANCE. 

RANSACK. ||To plunder, vid. ||To 
search thoroughly, perscrutari (Cit.); 
timari aliquid (Quint). || To violate, 
throw into confusion, fodiendo disji- 
cere aliquid. 

RANSOM, s., pecunie, quibus aliquis 
redimitur (Sunet., Ces., 4); pactum pro ca- 
pite pretium (when one Mis life 
with ut, Cic., Off., 3,29, 107): from the con- 
text, often simply pretium; pecunia: to re 
store, receive without ransom, sine pretio 
dimittere, recipere. 

RANSOM, v., aliquem pretio or pecu 
nia redimere (e servitute); aliquem redé 
mere. 
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RANT, v., (quasi) furere et bacchari (to 
be mad, as it were, like a Bacchanalian, 
Cic., Brat., 80, 276, of those quibus oratio 
altior, actioque esset ardentior) : inanibus 
locis bacchari (to rant in empty common- 
places, Quint., 12, 10, 73; of the speech) : 
*fanaticum quoddam carmen bacchari 
(after Juvenal, grande carmen bacchari) : 
*fanatica quadam verborum magnificen- 
tid declamare (of fanatical ranting ; cf. 
Quint., 3, 8, 61); emugire, multo discur- 


su, anhelitu, jactatione, gestu, motu capi-, 


tis furentem (Quint., 2, 12, 9): tumultua- 
ri, or omissa ratione, qua tulit impetus, 
passim tumultuari (espectally with refer- 
ence to a disjointed, wild style, &c., Quint., 
2, 12, 11). 
RANT, s., oratio, que inanibus locis 
bacchatur, or oratio furiose vociferationi 
simillima (both after Quint.; vid. Rant- 
(NG), o7 furiosa vociferatio only; senten- 
‘iarum vanissimus strepitus ( Petron.) : 
fanatical rant, * fanatica cantilena. 
RANTER, clamator, or clamator odio- 
sus et molestus (bawler ; opposed to ora- 
tor, Cic.): clamator tantum et facundia 
rabida (Gell., 19, 9,7); or by circumlocu- 
sion with verbs under TO RANT. 
RANTING, s., dicendi genus, quod in- 
anibus locis bacchatur (which runs riot on 
empty commonplaces, Quint., 12, 10, 73): 
dicendi genus furiose vociferationi simil- 


imum. 

RANUNCULUS, *ranunculus (Linn.). 

RAP, s.. ictus (general term for blow): 
vap with the knuckles, talitrum (Suet.). 
You will get a rap on the knuckles, verbe- 
ra tibi parata erunt; vapulabis: you de- 
serve a rap on the knuckles, dignus es qui 
vapules: a rap at the door, pulsatio ostii. 

RAP, v., plagam alicui inferre, inflige- 
re; aliquem pulsare, verberare: with the 
knuckles, * talitrum alicuiinfringere; with 
a stick, aliquem baculo percutere : to rap 
at the door, pultare fores, ostium (Ter.), 
januam (Plaut.); pulsare fores, ostium 
(Plaut.); pellere fores (Ter.); pultare 
wdes (Plaut.): to rap (at the door) gently, 
placide pultare fores (Plaut.). {GP Pul- 
tare is pre-classical, according to Quint., 


9. 33. 4. 

RAPACIOUS, rapax: cupidus: avidus, 

RAPACITY, rapacitas (Cic.); cupidi- 
tas: aviditas. 

RAPE. || Violence, raptus, -tis; rap- 
‘io (abduction); oblatum per vim stuprum 
or vitium; vis illata pudicitiw. || Some- 
thing snatched away, raptum; pre- 
da. || A plant, rapum; *brassica na- 
pus (Linn.): wild rape, * sinapis arvensis 
(Linn.). 

RAPID, rapidus: citus: celer: velox: 
citatus. Syn. in Quick. 

RAPIDITY, rapiditas : velocitas: celer- 
itas: festinatio (too great rapidity). Syn. 
dn SwWIFTNESS. 

RAPIDLY, rapide: celeriter: veloci- 
ter: propere: cito. 

RAPIER, Vid. Sworn. 

RAPINE. Vid. PLuNDER. 

RAPTURE, summa voluptas; suavis- 
‘simus voluptatis sensus ; secessus mentis 
et animi a corpore ; animus abstractus a 
corpore ; mens sevocata a corpore (these 
three = ecstasy: ecstasis late): furor (of a 
poet, prophet, &c.): to be in a rapture of 
delight, summa voluptate affici: in a rap- 
ture of delight, quasi quodam gaudio 
elatus, 

RAPTUROUS, suavissimus: to be in a 
state of rapturous delight, lwtum esse om- 
nibus lztitiis ; totum in letitiam effusum 
esse. 

RARE. || Of unfrequent occur- 
rence, rarus: (unusual, uncommon), 
insolitus; insolens: (strange), mirus; 
novus. || Excellent, select, &c., con- 
quisitus : conquisitus et electus: exquisi- 
tus: eximius: egregius: prestans: rarest, 
conquisitissimus (3 rarus, ‘n this sense, 
is poetical): rare wines, veterrima vina. 

RAREFACTION, circumlocution by the 
wert, 

RAREFY, rarefacere: to be rarefied, ra- 
rescere (of clouds, moisture, &c.): exten- 
unri: rarefied air, aer extenuatus. 

RARITY. || Rareness, raritas. || A 
rare thing, res rara; res rara visu or 
imventu. 
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RASCAL, nequam; furcifer. Vid. Vit- 
LAIN. 

RASCALITY. Vid. Vinzarny. 

RASCALLY. Vid. Vituarnovs. 


RASE. || To overthrow [vid. Dr- 
stroy]. || Z'0 erase, expunge; vid. 
ERASE. 


RASH, adj., temerarius (Loth of persons 
and things ; e. g., consilia): inconsidera- 
tus; inconsultus [Syn. of their opposites 
in CrrcumsPEct]: in consiliis prwceps 
(of persons): calidus (hot, as it were; 
struck on the spur of the moment ; opposed 
to cogitatus, what receives cool delibera- 
tion ; of things, consilia, Ces.). Hazard- 
ous and rash, temerarius et periculosus 
(of things, Cic.); periculosus et calidus 
(e. g.. plans, consilia; opposed to quietus 
et cogitatus, Ces.). Appearing rash at 
Jirst sight, prima specie temerarius. 

RASH, s., formicatio (with itching, 
Plin.): * varus; *ionthus (technical term, 
on the face): boa (a disease tn which red 
pimples rise on the skin, Plin.). 

RASHER, (lardi) otfula or segmentum. 

RASHLY, temere: inconsiderate : in- 
consulte : temeritate quadam sine judicio 
vel modo (Cic.). 

RASHNESS, temeritas; inconsideran- 
tia (Cic.). Syn. in Rasy. 

RASP, v., *scobina polire or persequi. 
To rasp of, descobinare. ° 

RASP, s., scobina (J-g>° not radula). 

RASPBERRY, *morum Idwum: rasp- 
berry tree or bush, rubus Idwus (Plin., 16, 
37, 71; and Linn.). Raspberry wine, * vi- 
num ex moris Idwis factum (after Pallad., 
3, 25, 19). Raspberry vinegar, *acétum 
ex moris Idais paratum. 

RASURE, litura (smearing over a wax 
tablet). 

RAT, *mus rattus (Linn. ; included by 
the ancients under the general term mus). 
To smell a rat, subolet alicui aliquid 
(Plaut.); aliquid mali suspicari (Cic.). 

RATABLE, * quod ewstimari potest. 

RATE, s. || Price, value, pretium. 
A fing of @ rate, indicatio (Plaut.). 
|| Valuation of property forthe 
purpose of taxation, census: money 
paid as a tax, &c., census; vectigal [vid. 
Tax}: rate-payer, homo vectigalis. || Man- 
ner, modus; ratio: at this rate, in hunc 
modum. 

RATE, v. || Zo estimate, vid. || To 
tax property, &c., censére [vid. Tax]. 
|| Zo chide; vid. Cuipe. 

RATH, adj. Vid. Earry. 

RATHER, potius (by way of preference) : 
multo magis (of degree): quin etiam, quin 
potius, quin imo (intensive, with reference 
to something foregoing): imo (denotes ei- 
ther correction or complete opposition= 
nay rather ; hence it is also conjoined with 
other words, as imo potius, imo vero, imo 
enimvero, imo etiam); and not rather, 
ac non potius, or simply ac non: so far 
from this, that rather, tantum abest, ut... 
ut ( {og but not ut potius, for which there 
is no good authority). (ag With adjec- 
tives, rather is usually expressed by the 
comparative, with or without paullo (3 
not aliquanto); e. g., rather timid, paullo 
timidior ; rather longer, paullo longior (in 
measure) ; paullo diutius (in time). It is 
also frequently erpressed by the compound 
sub, modifying the word ; e. g., rather an- 
gry, subiratus ; rather ugly, subturpis ; 
rather obscure, subobscurus ; to be rather 
irritated, subirasci; to be rather afraid, 
subtimére (§og° but not subtimidus). 
\| J had rather, malo (after which accu- 
sative of personal pronoun is sometimes in- 
serted). I would rather, malo or malim 
(mallem, if it alludes to the past, the wish 
being one t can not now be realized). 
(OF The subjunctive after malle, instead 
of accusative and infinitive, is poetical: 
mallem divitias mihi de disses, Catull.). 
I had far rather, multo malo; haud paul- 
lo malim (Cic.). 

RATIFICATION, by circumlocution with 
verbs under RaTIFY (approbatio, compro- 
batio = approbation). 

RATIFY, sancire (to make irrevocable, 
declare inviolable; e. g., augurem ; pac- 
tum ; legem): alicujus rei auctorem fieri 
(to approve of and accept): ratum facere 
or efficere, ratum esse jubére (to confirm). 





RAVI 


RATIO. Vid. Proportion. 

_RATIOCINATION, ratio ; yatiovinandi 
vis; ratiocinatio. Vid. Reason, RrEa- 
SONING. 

_RATION, demensum ; cibus or victus 
diurnus : rations, cibaria (plural). 

RATIONAL (of persons), ratione pra- 
ditus or utens; rationis particeps (& 
“rationalis” first occurs in Sen. Ep., 113, 
114). (Of things), rationi consentane- 
us, rationi or cum ratione congruus; or 
simply by ratio; e. g., ratio non est (it is 
not rational). 

RATIONALISM, * eorum opinio qui 
soli rationi omnia tribuenda esse statu- 
unt: *rationalismus (technical term), 

RATIONALIST, * qui statuit, omnia 
rationi tribuenda esse: to be a@ stout ra- 
tionalist, * pro rationis humane dignitate 
et jure propugnare. 

RATIONALLY, ratione (ablative) ; pru- 
denter (prudently) : sapienter (wisely), 

RATTLE, s., crepitus (ratcle, of a single 
sound repeated ; tapping, stamping, &c.): 
strepitus (loud, noisy sound ; of oawling, 
shrieking, &c.; but also of chains, vincu- 
lorum): sonitus (ringing. clinking sound; 
catenarum: also of wheels, rotarum): fra 
gor (crash; e. g., of thunder). || An in- 
strument to make a rattling noise, 
crepitaculum (general term; hence, also, 
of watchmen's rattles). A child’s rattle, 
crepundia, -orum, plural (Cic.); puerila 
crepitaculum (Quint., 9, 4, 64); or, from 
context, crepitaculum only. 

RATTLE, v., crepare: crepitum dare 
(to make a clattering toise): strepere; 
strepitum dare (to make a loud, sharp, rat 
tling noise): sonare (to resound, general 
term). .To rattle with their arms, armia 
concrepare : his throat rattles, faucibus 
ejus illiditur spiritus (e. g., in febre): in 
terclusus spiritus arte meat (he breathe 
hard). 

RATTLESNAKE, * crotalus (Linn.). 

RAVAGE, v. Vid. DevastaTE, Dr 
POPULATE. 

RAVAGE, s. [vid. DEvasTaTIoNn]. Rav- 
ages of time, insects, &c., perhaps que de 
aliquo (anni, &c.) prvdati sunt (after 
Hor. Ep., 2, 2, 55): to repair the ravages 
of time, &c., * detrimenta alicui rei per 
annos euntes importata reconcinnare. 

RAVAGER, vastator: populator: ever- 
sor. JN. populatoreversorque. Vid. the 
verb. 

RAVE, tumultuari; tumultum facere 
(to make a noise or disturbance; of per- 
sons): strepere (to make a loud noise; of 
persons or things): bacchari (to rage en- 
thusiastically ; of persons) : debacchari (to 
rave at any body till one is tired, to rave 
one’s fill, Ter.; of persons; in the poets, 
also, of things): seevire (to storm, be an- 
ery; of persons; figuratively, also, of 
things): furere, insanire (to be mad; of 
persons). 

RAVEL, implicare (properly and figu 
ratively) : to ravel out (intransitively), * sol- 
vi or se solvere. 

RAVELIN (in fortification), * muni- 
mentum exterius. 

RAVEN, s., corvus. 

RAVEN, v. Vid. Devour, PLUNDER. 

RAVENOUS, edax; vorax; cibi avidus. 

RAVENOUSLY, by the adjective (vora- 
citer, Macrob.). 

RAVINE, fauces, plural; prerupta, 

lural. 

RAVING, furiosus: insanus (properly 
or figuratively): rabidus [vid. Raxrp}. 
Vid., also, Map. 

RAVISH. || To carry off by force, 
rapere; vi abducere or abstrahere. || 7’ 
assault criminally, alicui stuprum in- 
ferre or offerre: alicui vitium offerre: 
alicui vim afferre: aliquem per vim 8tu- 
prare: aliquem vitiare: pudicitiam alicui 
expugnare or eripere: decus muliebre 
or pudicitiam alicui expugnare. || To 
charm, attract admiration, capere: 
oblectare: voluptate perfundere : suavis- 
sime afficere (to delight in a high degree) : 
animum a corpore abstrahere ; mentem 
a corpore sevocare: vim animi a corpo- 
ris sensibus sejungere (to throw into ecsta- 
sics): retinére: detinére: attrahcre : al- 
licere (a person, or the mind). One who 
ravishes hearts, alicujus forma rapit (Pre 


. 


REAC 
eve pines recicinn: rps eae 


RAVISHER, —w (Quint); ; or by 
ution with the verb. 

RAVISHING, suavissimus. 

RAVISHMENT. |] Criminal as- 
sault, stuprum mulieri illatum ; vitium 
or stupram mulieri oblatum. il Intense 
delight, summa voluptas: suavissimus 
Voluptatis sensus (agrecable sensation in 
the highest degree): secessus mentis et 
animi a corpore: animus abstractus a 
corpore : mens sevocata a corpore (ecsta- 
sy; ecstasis is late). 

RA | Unripe, immaturus (the 
proper word): crudus (op, to matu- 
rus et coctus). || Not dressed, un- 
cooked, crudus ; incoctus: half raw, sub- 
crudus. |j Unwrought, rudis (in a nat- 
weral state) : impolitus (unpolished): incul- 
tus (not cultivated or adorned): raw — 


READ 


REACH, s. ||Power of attainment, 
by circumlocution with quod 
di, quod con est 
properly): * qu isci 
pany potest taguan captus (ca- 

|] Extent, space, vid. || Part 
of a Piotr between two windings, 
spatiam: tractus. |] 4 thrusts, vid. 

REACT, * mutuo vim esercére in ali- 
quid. To act and react, * mutuam inter se 
vim exercére. 

REACTION, * vis mutua, 

READ, legere (general term) : recitare 
(ta read aloud, recite): preire, with or 
without voce (to read beforehand what an- 


other is to repeat: prelegere, in this 
sense, is not Latin). To be able io read, 
legere posse ; literas or literarum elemen- 


ta didicisse: to teach any body to read, ali- 
Lei instituere ad lectionem (Quxint., 1, 
7, 17): elementa literarum alicui tradere 





(aurum, argentum) infectum (epp 
aurum factum, wrought). || Rude, ed 
polished, unmannerly, radis (inez- 
perienced, unpracticed): incultus : 
(clownish): ferus 
(coarse and unpolite ; of persons or man- 
fiers): asper (of persons, rough in man- 
mers): rusticus (b00rish; of persons or 
manners). || Deprived ft Pree attri- 
tus : saucius. partes attritz ; 
attrita, -orum, plural: to make raw, atte- 
Tere (e. g., femora equitatu or eundo atte- 
rere, Plix.). || (Of the weather), asper. 
RAW-BONED, macer: strigosus: stri- 


eR AWNESS. By circumlocution with 
under Raw. 


RAY. 4 nee of light, radius lu- 
ray of, hope 
te he oblata (Cic.); lux venisse 
dam et spes yidebatur (éb.) ; lux ee gue 
affalsisse (civitati) visa est (Liv). || A 
kind of fish, raia (Plin.). 

RAZOR, novacula (the proper word): 
eulter tonsorius. To shave any body with 
@ razor, radere or abradere barbam alicu- 
jus (novaculd): to use sometimes scissors, 
sometimes a razor, modo tondére, modo 
radere barbam (Suez. Oct., 79): to teach 
any body how to use a razor, aliquem ton- 
strinum docére; aliquem tondére docére. 

REACH, cr. il INTRANS., (4) Prop., qd) 
To extend, stretch, pertinére: porrigi: 
attingere: patére (Cic.): excurrere; pro- 
currere [SxNn. in ]. @ To at 
tain by the hand or the body, attin- 
gere: contingere. To be able to reach 
with one's hand, manu attingere, contin- 
gere. posse aliquid : I can’ not reach so far, 
istum locum attingere, contingere nequeo; 
eo usque manus non possum. 
@) Fie., (1) To overtake, assequi, con- 
eequi; adipisci (to arrive with exertion at 
@ point ; to reach at last; locum or ali- 
quem). (2) To equal, consequi, assequi 
(to equal a person in any property or qual- 
tty ; assequi usually to attain to the quality 

itsel 


exequare et assequi ; ‘square (to equal a 
etal aly roi ft les clea yo 
agai eaps of arms reached the 
top of the walls, muri altitudinem acervi 
pe Be adzequabant : to reach the num- 
ber of any thing, multitudinem alicujus 
rei assequi et exequare: to endearor to 
reach @ person or thing, aliquem or aliquid 
imitari : not to be able to reach any body 
(oy imitating), aliquem imitando consequi 
non posse : to reach with words, or a de- 
scription, oratione assequi; verbis equa- 
re; dicendo equare (to make a represent- 
«tion equal to the greatness of a subject, 
Plin. Ep., 8 4, 3). @) Tocometoa 
place, pervenire ad or in with an accusa- 
tive A pasa rig: somes ded locum (to 
touch, @pproa capere um (to gain 
@ place, Sasacialiy jis tet textetanel oa. 
He:., Cas., B. G., 4, 26, extr.). To reach 
@ harbor, portum capere ; in portum per- 
venire, pervehi: to reach a very great aze, 
ad summam senectutem pervenire: to 
reach the ears of any body, ad alicujus au- 
res pervenire ; ab aliquo audiri. |{TRans., 
porrigere: prebére: suppeditare : 
gerere alicui aliquid. To reack a ‘head 
manum alicui pong, prebére. 


tary knowledge). To learn to read, 
peimas literas, prima elementa discere : to 
read well, commode legere (with good em- 
phasis, &c., €. g.,@ speech, sermon, &c.; op- 
posed to ei librum ab oculo le- 
gere (Petron., 72, 4; to read tt of without 
, Kc.) : to read any thing (opposed 

to JSrom memory), de scripto di- 
cere; orationem or sermonem ex libello 
habére (cf. Snet., Oct., 84). Hence = to 
become acquainted with the 


ytyrsoxery, with attention = to 
study ; vid. Nep., Lys., 4,3 ; Dat., 5,5, sg. ; 

Gramm., 24, init. ; Cic., Or., 33, 1 
to read any thing frequently, lectitare (vid. 
Plin. Ep., 2, 17, 8, libri non legendi, sed 
lectitandi): very frequently, legendo con- 
terere (= to wear out by reading): to read 


vere ; ter repetere :to read any 
thing repeatedly, over and over again, re- 
petere (general term) ; crebro regustare 
(e. g., epistolam, Cic., ‘At, 13, 13, extr.) ; 
recognoscere, retractare (to go over again, 
in order to corrections, &c.): to be 
read much (of books which have a large cir- 
culation), frequenter lectitari; in mani- 
bus esse (vid. Plin. Ep., 1, 2, 6): you hare 
read Demosthenes through ; you still read 
his, and yet also read our writings, Demos- 
totum cognovisti, neque eum di- 
mittis e manibus, et tamen nostra lecti- 
tas: to read a@ book, legere librum: to read 
any thing in a book, legere aliquid in libro. 
rillaty llantotsareigrigie pa iy wr higotes 
page gcc ig Aleta se &e.; e.g, 
to read futurity in the stars, e sideram 
positu et spatiis conjecturam facere de 
rebus faturis (cf. Tac., Ann., 6, 21, 3): to 
read any body's mind (i. e., to know his most 
secret thoughts, &c.), consiliorum omni- 
um ici esse : to read any thing in 
the looks of a person, aliquid ex alicujus 
oculis et vultu cognoscere, pernoscere, 
i : one could read in his counte- 
nance the nobleness of his soul, quos spiri- 
tus gereret, vultu prez se ferebat (vid. Tac., 
Hist., 4,85,1). To read a lecture, le- 
= pra:legere aliquid (to lecture upon 
; esvecially a poet, of the Silver 
pene scholas habére de re (to give lec- 
tures on any subject): scholis precipere 
aliquid or de re (to gice instructions or les- 
sons on any thing, in single lectures): to 
read on the Stuic philosophy, scholam Sto- 
icam e Well read, qui multa le- 
git et pervolutavit; multa lectione exer- 
citus : well read in the writings of the an- 
cients, - scriptis veteribus multum volu- 
tatus : read man, homo §sa- 
tis pilots 
READER, lector (general term): reci- 
tator (one who reads over or recites) : anag- 
nostes (one who reads to persons at table) : 
przlector (one who reads and explains the 
works of anauthor. In the Silrer Age lec- 
tor was used in this sense ; for which, tn the 
Golden Aze, the Greck technical term anag- 
nostes appears to have been employed ; vid. 
Nep., ase 13 and 14). Also by eres 
cution with legere; e. g., a reader o 
writings of Archimedes, qui Archim en 
bros legit: I believed that it would not be | 
le to my readers, *judicavi non 
fore i iis qui hec legant. 
SADILY. i Promptly, with fa. 





the contents of any | 
thing by reading ; to amuse one’s self by | ural el 
, &c., legere; cognoscere (ava- | ( 


105): | 





| 


(a writing, book) carefully, diligenter evol- ' hand 





READ 
cility, facile: commode: parate (e. 
dicere). To speak a language read 


aliq 
Them., 10,1): he speaks Greek as 
Athenian, sic Grece loquitur, ut 


Sognt commodius verba facere, or Per- 

commodius uti, quam hi 
pape qui in Perside sunt nati (vid. 
Nep., loc. cit.). || Cheerfully, = 
a y, promte: promto or paratu animo: 
 benter. 


READINESS. I State of being 
rene? habitus ( ired readiness in an 
art, &c. ., When one is, as it were, at home tn 
i; vid. Cic., Invent., 1, 25, 36): facultas 


dexteations 3 Le. cleverness, adroi 

Readiness in writing, usus scribendi: 
iness in a language, scientia alicujus lin- 
Satara lt arty ld ag go B. 
., 1, 47): readiness in Latin, 
pra ed atque expedita Latine loquendi 
facultas: to attain a certain readiness in 
wy thing, quandam facultatem i in in shee 


2 top 
ri expeditum esse ad eakdens (by 
practice) : ahsgpai esse lingua (with nat- 
de verba facere 
by hacen: a language, Nep., Them., 
10, 1): to stand in readiness, paratum, 
promtum, promtum eer og expedi- 
tum esse (of persons; Syn. in READY); 
sub manibus esse (of servants, &c.); ad 
manum ease (to be at hand ; of persons and 
es A in promtu esse, paratum or pro- 
visum esse, pre manu esse (to be close at 
hand ; of things): to have or keep in read- 
iness, ‘habére paratum, in expedito, in pro- 
cinctu. haha, rei animus prom- 
tus or paratus: facilitas (complaisance) : 
officium rivet Saisgamellys studium (zeal, 
good-will): with all readiness, animo 
promtissimo ; libentissime. 
READING. | The act or Aoale te 











tn reading, literis 
tione delectari mirifice : to give one’s time 
to the reading of the poets, tempus in po- 
etis evolvendis consumere : (o spend one’s 
mornings in rcading, matatina tempora 
lectiunculis consumere: to amuse one’s 
self with light reading, remissius et dulc> 
us aliquid legere : to be a man _—— 
reading, multa legisse et pervolutasse (to 
have read much): multé dons mentem 
have Attu dads whadu taech Hoag 
one’s min n 

l|4 lecture, prelectio. [Vid Lecrure.} 
| Words of a passage,* lectio: * scrip- 
tura (the former the more perspicuous 


re: various — (of a rane ina 
manuscript, * librorum varietas: the true 
or genuine reading is, * vera Ciceronis 
(Horatii, &c.) manus hee est: @ corrups 
reading, * lectio vana; 

manu depravata ; airigiara 

* corruptela ; *mendum : to adopt pyees 
ing, * lectionem recipere, sper 


tur. 
READING-DESK, pulpitam. 
READY. |] Prepared, paratus (hav 
ing will and power to, &c., 
the infinitive) : 


i aed wale aay ce pony dong 
| quid or ad aliquid faciendum : to be ready, 
ad manum esse ; presto aoe 


REAL 


thing, ad aliquid: to have ready, aliquid 
expedire (e. g., cohen to make ready, pa- 
care, instruere aliquid [vid. PREPARE] : to 
keep one’s self ready, paratum promtum- 
queesse. || Well furnished or egwip- 
ped, able to act promptly, instruc- 
tus: paratus: expeditus (freed from hin- 
derances). Ready for sea, ad navigandum 
paratus: paratus ad navigandum atque ab 
omnibus rebus instructus: paratus in- 
structusque remigio. 7T'o get a vessel ready 
for sca, navem aptare ad cursum, or ap- 
tare velis (f), or parare instruereque re- 
migio; navigium instruere armamentis 
ministrisyue. || A ready speaker, ora- 
tor semper ad dicendum expeditus: to 
make one’s self ready for any thing, se pa- 
rare, se expedire ad aliquid ; parare, com- 
parare, instruere aliquid: to get ready for 
G journey, parare iter ; parare proficisci ; 
se comparare ad iter, for the next day, in 
diem posterum. Hence, (a) Able to ac- 
complish any thing easily and 
quickly, paratus; promtus: ready with 
the fist, manu promtus; manu fortis, 
Ready disputants, promti ad disputandum 
homines (Cic.): that has a ready tongue, 
promtus lingua; facundus [vid. Exo- 
QUENT]: in a ready manuer, parate (e. g., 
dicere). (b) Willing, libens (the proper 
word): alacer ad aliquid (active): prom- 
tus ad aliquid (at hand). JN. alacer et 
promtus ad aliquid: proclivis ad aliquid 
(inclined). To be ready to do any thing, 
promto ad aliquid faciendum esse animo. 
(ce) (of things) Completed, finished, 
perfectus: absolutus. 7'o make any thing 
ready, perticere ; conficere ; absolvere. 
Jn. conficere et absolvere. Jt is ready, 
rem absolvi (I have completed it). || Im- 
mediate (of money): ready money, pe- 
cunia preesens or numerata; nummi pre- 
sentes or numerati; also simply nummus 
(especially if in opposition ; e. g., predia 
locare non nummo, sed partibus): pay- 
ment in ready money, representatio, with 
or without pecuniw (cf. Cic., Att., 12, 29 
and 31; ad Div., 15, 24, 3): to have ready 
money, nunmimos numeratos habére; in 
suis nummis versari: to pay ready money, 
presenti pecunid or numerato solvere ; 
eee representare (vid. Herz., Ces., 

- G., 1, 40); to any body, in pecunia ali- 
cui satisfacere ; for any thing, presenti- 
bus nummis emere aliquid: to sell for 
ready money, presenti pecunia vendcre ; 
die oculaté vendere (Prov. ap. Plaut., 
Pseud., 1, 3, 67): he pays ready money for 
every thing, semper Grwca fide mercatur 
(Plaut., Asin., 1, 3,47). To have a good 
deal of ready money about him, secum ali- 
quantum nummorum ferre (Cie., Invent., 
2,4,14). || Ready sale, *tacilis et ex- 
pedita venditio mercium : to find a ready 
sale, facile vendi: that finds a ready sale, 
vendibilis. 

REAL, verus (true): germanus (one’s 
own, genuine ; e.g., germanus frater; ger- 
manus Stoicus, a real Stoic) : solidus (sub- 
stantial) : certus (certain) : ipse (the thing 
itself): qui (que, quod) est (epposed to 
quod vidétur esse; e. g., induxit eam, 
que videretur esse, non qu esset, re- 
pugnantiam, an apparent, not a real, con- 
trariety, Cic.). 

REALITY, quod est seu quod esse po- 
test (in the concrete, that which is or may 
exist): res: res vere: verum (in the con- 
crete, things really existing ; opposed to res 
ficte) : veritas (in the abstract): natura (na- 
ture, in the abstract), In reality, in vero: 
in veritate. Zo become a reality, tieri: 
effici: ad effectum adduci. 

REALIZE. || To effect, facere: affi- 
cere: perficere aliquid (Cic.): ad effec- 
tum adducere aliquid (Liv.). To realize 
one’s plans, consiliorum suorum exsecu- 
torem esse. Not to be able to realize any 
thing. non parem esse alicui rei exse- 
quends, || Zo place a notion before 
the mind as if it were areal thing, 
reprwsentare aliquid (e. g., memoriam 
consulatis mei, Cic., Sest., 1], 26; ima- 
gines animo, Quint., 6, 2, 29): aliquem 
or aliquid oculis, or ante oculos propo- 
here; or only aliquem or aliquid sibi pro- 
ponere (to place it, as it were, before one's 
eyes, that one may dwell upon the thoughts 
of it): snes oem rei absentis ita repre- 





REAS 


sentare animo, ut eam cernere oculis et 
prasentem habére videamus (Quint., 6, 2, 
29). || Zo make money, pecunias fa- 
cere or capere; by any thing, ex aliqua re. 

REALLY, re: re vera: reapse: re et 
veritate (really, not in words only): sane: 
protecto (assuredly, words of asseveration). 
Sometimes “really” is omitted (e. g., mul- 
tis, ut erat, atrox videbatur ejus senten- 
tia): so after “if” followed by “ any,” sen- 
sus moriendi, si aliquis esse potest (if there 
really can be any); and after quam follow- 
ing a comparative, procerior quam erat 
(than he really was). || Ironically, in 
a reply, itane vero? (implying that the 
thing is absurd): ain tu? (an expression 
of surprise at an assertion), 

REALM, regnum. Vid. Kinepom. 

REANIMATE., || Prop., vitam alicujus 
restituere: vitam alicui reddere: aliquem 
a morte revocare (Virg.). || Impropr. 
To reanimate any body, ad novam spem 
aliquem erigere or excitare : novam spem 
alicui ostendere. Vid. REVIvE. 

REAP, metere (to mow): demetere (to 
mow down): desecare (to cut): colligere 
(to gather ; properly and figuratively) : per- 
cipere (properly, to gather). || IMPROPR., 
fructum capere or percipere ex re: con- 
sequi ( figuratively, to acquire, attain): to 
be reaping the fruits of any thing, fructum 
alicujus rei ferre : to reap the fruits of one’s 
labors, fructum ex laboribus percipere: 
to reap praise, laudem et admirationem 
consequi; laudem ferre. As you have 
sowed, so you must reap, ut sementem fe- 
ceris, ita et metes (Cic.) : tute boc intristi; 
tibi omne est exedendum (Ter., Phorm., 
2, 2, 4). 

REAPER, messor: qui messem facit. 

REAPING-HOOK, falx. 

REAR, v. || Trans. To bring up, 
educare [sie EpvucaTE]. || INTRANS., ex- 
sultare (the proper word ; vid. Nep., Eum., 
5, 5); erigere pedes priores (to raise the 
fore feet, Liv., 8, 7): tollere se arrectum 
(Wirg., Zin., 10, 392). 

REAR, s., agmen extremum or novis- 
simum (Cés.); extrema agminis (Liv.): 
from the context also, novissimi (opposed 
to primum agmen). To bring up the rear, 
agmen claudere or cogere. [og The fore- 
going when the army is considered as on 
amarch; of an army in order of battle, we 
must say acies, not agmen, and then ‘the 
rear” ts novissima acies; e. g., ab novissi- 
ma acie ante signa procedere (Liv.). 

REASON, s., ratio (faculty which calcu- 
lates or deliberates): mens (1nderstand- 
ing): sanitas (soundness of the mind, 
which displays itself in thinking and act- 
ing according to truth and right): pru- 
dentia: consilium (prudence, insight). 
Sound reason, ratio sana or recta, or in- 
tegra: mens sana: sensus communis : 
naturalis or vulgaris prudentia (common 
sense). To follow sound reason, rect» ra- 
tioni parére. Endowed with reason, rati- 
one preeditus or utens : rationis particeps 

j rationalis is first used by Sen., Ep., 
113, 14). Without reason, ratione carens: 
rationis expers. Zo lose one’s reason, 
mentem amittere. To recover one’s rea- 
son, ad sanitatem reverti or redire : resi- 
piscere: ad se redire: ad bonam frugem 
se recipere. To bring any body to reason, 
ad bonam frugem corrigere or compel- 
lere: ad sanitatem adducere or perdu- 
cere, orrevocare. ||Ground, cause (effi- 
cient or final), causa: ratio [vid. Cause]. 
To state a reason, causam or rationem af- 
ferre. To be principally led by such or 
such a reason, aliquid or nonnibil sequi; 
(in any thing), in aliqua re (Cic., Offic., 1, 
11, 35, Beter., p. 81, sqg.; Rosc. Am., 3, 8, 
Matthia). I have good reasons for, &c., 
non sine gravi causa facio aliquid: graves 
cause me impellunt, ut faciam aliquid (i. 
e., 1 am guided by very strong reasons). 
T will admit your reasons, causim accipio, 
For no other reason whatever than that, ni- 
hil sane, nisi, ut (as answer to a question 
why he had done so and so, Cic., Leg., 1,1). 
Not without reason, non sine causd: cum 
causi. For or from good reasons, justis 
de causis. Without any reason, nua ra- 
tione; de nihilo (not Cic.; without any 
cause; e.g. hospites corripi; fiducia, quee 
non de nihilo profecto concepta est, Liv., 
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39, 29). Without the slightest reason, te- 
mere. \ There is no reason for it, or I hive 
no reason, followed by “to” and infinitive, 
or by “why,” or “for” with the participial 
substantive ; non est, nihil est, quod or 
cur; non habeo, nihil habeo, quod or cur 
(e. g., you have no reason io put ourself 
out, nihil est quod te moveat. J Rowe rea- 
son to, &c., est quod (e. g., I have reason 
to be ashamed of myself, est quod me pu- 
deat) : what reason is there for, (to, or whi), 
quid est, quod, quamobrem or cur (e. g., 
festines): what possible reason is there for, 
&c., quid tandem est, cur, &c.: a 
causa, and generally cause, after nihil, 
quid, are also found: non fuit causa, cur 
metueres; quid erat cause, cur metue- 
ret? [23> also, sometimes est ut ts used for 
est cur: ille erat ut odisset (= he had rea- 
son to hate) defensorem salutis mew (Cic., 
De Div., 1, 56): so non est igitur ut miran- 
dum sit (Cic., Zumpt, § 562). My reason 
for doing any thing was, that, &c., quod 
aliquid feci, eo pertinuit, quod, or, if a pur- 
pose is involved, ut: my reason for naming 
several was, that, quod plures a nobis nom: 
inati sunt, eo pertinuit quod, &c. (Cic.) 
I have greater reason to congratulate than 
to entreat you, magis est, quod tibi gratu- 
ler, quam quod te rogem (comp. Kriiger, 
§ 615, A., 6, p. 838; Zumpt, § 562). I can 
give a reason for my belief, cur credam, 
afferre possum (Cic.). To find out some 
reason for any thing, queerere causam ali- 
cujus rei: causas confingere. To state 
any thing to be the reason of, &c., pruetex- 
ere aliquid. To state a reason for it, prae- 
texere causam ad aliquid. For that rea- 
son, ed de causa: ob or propter eam cau- 
sam. For more than one reason, aliquot 
de causis. For what reason? quam ob 
rem? qua de causd? Which (e. g.. cir- 
cumstance) is the reason that, &c., quod 
facit, ut, &c. (i. e., whence it happens that, 
&c.). For this reason ..., that, idcirco... 
quod, or quoniam (idcirco... quia rare); 
ideo... quod or quia (not quoniam in the 
older writers. Fo" The clause with quod, 
&c., sometimes precedes when more empha- 
sis is to be laid on the cause). If the 
“that” denotes a purpose, ideo or idcir- 
co...ut or quo (né or ut né) are used. 
Was it for this reason ..., that, &c.? idcir- 
cone...? (in indignant questions). And 
for this reason, ideoque ; et ideo; atque 
ideo (neque ideo = neque eo magis): 
(ce not et igitur. (On ail these particles, 
vid. Pr. Introd., ii., 682-689.) || Arg wu 
ment, vid. || Ratiocination, sy)logis- 
mus (svdAdoyiopes, used as technical term of 
the modern logicians ; but pure Latin is rae 
tiocinatio orrationis conclusio). || Rig se 
equity: e.g., with reason, jure: with fu 
reason, justissime: with the best or accord. 
ing to all reason, optimo jure; merito at 
que optimo jure; jure meritoque ; jure ac 
merito; merito ac jure: for what reason ? 
quo jure? according to reason, eX ®Quo; 
sicut wquum est: tt stands to reason, 
requum, verum (vid. Liv., 3, 49, fin.), par, 
jus, fas est with infinitive, or accusative an 
infinitive (vid. Grotef., § 236, 5,6; Zumpt, 
§ 600 and 623). By reason of; vid 
“on Account of.” 

REASON, v. || Zo employ the fac 
ulty of reason in order to come 
to a conclusion, ratiocinari. || 7'o 
discourse by way of reasoning, 
agere rem and de aliqua re (general term, 
to treat on any subject ; vid. Ochsn., Cit. 
Ecl., p. 230): disputare: disserere de al 
iqua re (to hold a dissertation on a subject, 
especially by way of discussion ; vid. City 
Ecl., p. 12, and 354): sermonem habére 
de aliqua re (to hare or to hold a conver- 
sation; of two or several persons); also, 
sermo est de aliqua re (vid. Ochsa., Cie, 
Ecl., p.401). [Vid., also, ro DiscoursE-} 
|| Zo debate, consider, ponderare (to 
weigh any thing over in one's mind): rep- 
utare (to reckon over, as it were, m ones 
mind the probable result of any thing, gen- 
erally with secum, or animo, or cum ani- 
mo): scrutari: perscrutari (to dire into 
any subject. to find, by way of reasoning, 
the truth of it). Vid. To CONSIDER. | 

REASONABLE. || Endowed with 
reason, ratione preeditus or utens ; fA 
tionis purticeps: [[g rationalis 7s sof 
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fornd before Sen. Ep. 113, 14. || That 
menifests reason, sanus ( i 
oud sense ; to insanus, insani- 
ens): prudens (prudent, showing natural 
good sense) : modestus (that does not trans- 
the limits of what is proper and be- 
coming). || Agreeable to reason, *ra- 
tioni conveniens, consentaneus. || Not 
immoderate, equus (according to prin- 
ciples of equity) : justus (according to nat- 
ural law ; both of things and persons) : 
modicus (moderate, not toe little and not 
too much ; e. g., price, &c.): meritus (that 
which is owing or due to our deserts ; e. g., 
praise): it is reasonable, equum, verum 
(vid. Liv., 3, 49, fiw), par, jus, fas est, with 
infinitive, or accusative and infinitive (vid. 
Grotef., § 236, 5, 6; Zumpt, 600 and 623). 
T consider it reasonable, equum esse cen- 
seo: more than reasonable, plus e2quo (f) : 
as is reasonable, ex zquo; sicut equum 
est; ut par est: against or contrary to 
what is reasonable, contra quam fas est; 
contra fas: against what is reasonable and 
right, contra jus fasque: to make reason- 
able demands, equa are: in @ rea- 
sonable manner ; vid. REASONABLY. 

REASONABLENESS. || Faculty of 
reason [vid. Reason]. || Agreeable- 
ness to reason, or relating to the 
proper use of it, usus rationis: sani- 
tas (soundness of mind, which displays it- 
self in the mode of acting of rational be- 
tngs): prudentia: consilium (prudence, 
insight). |Compliqnce with reason, 
bs cum rati | Equity, 
moderateness, equitas: justitia (Syn. 
in REASONABLE]: moderatio: liberali- 
tas (reasonableness in thinking or asking, 
demanding, &c.): to see the reasonable- 
ness of any thing, equitatem alicujus rei 

rspicere. 

REASONABLY, merito: jure: non in- 
juria [Syn. in REASONABLE] : quite rea- 
sonably, jure optimo ; jure meritoque: to 
buy reasonably, or at a@ reasonable price, 
bene emere. 

REASONING, ratio (reasoning used in 
argument ; e. g.,e08... qui ratione nulla 
vincerentur, were convinced by no reason- 
ing, Cic., Tusc., 2,21; argumentatio— ex- 

icatio argumenti, Cic., Partit., 13; rhe- 
torical technical term): ratiocinatio (Cic.). 
To establish ing not merely by plaus- 
thle reasoning, but by strict demonstration, 
non modo probabili argumentatione, sed 
etiam necessaria mathematicoram ratio- 
ne concludere (Cic., Fin., 5, 4, 9). 

REASSEMBLE, recolligere. The troops 

in the same place, milites in eo 
loco iterum consederunt. For the intrans- 
itive meaning, iterum with the verbs in As- 
SEMBLE, INTRANS. 

REASSERT, iterum affirmare, asseve- 
rare, &c. To reassert any thing again 
and again, etiam atque etiam confirmare 
ee oo 

REASSUME, resumere : recipere. 

REASSURE, confirmare et excitare 
(affiictum) alicujus animum; confirmare 
aliquem diffidentem rebus suis (Cic.) or 
aliquem timentem (Cesar); ad novam 
spem aliquem excitare or erigere; no- 
vam spem alicui ostendere. To be reas- 
sured, confirmare se, or erigere se et con- 
firmare; animum recipere: se or animum 
colligere, erigere : a pavore, ex timore se 
recipere. 

REBAPTIZE, * anabaptizare (dva6ar- 
riterv) : * iterum baptizare. 

REBATE. || To blunt, hebetare ali- 
quid or aciem alicujus rei (properly and 
figuratively; e. g., hastas; aciem oculo- 
rum) : obtundere aliquid or aciem alicu- 
jus rei (properly and figuratively ; e. g., 
gladios or aciem gladiorum ; aciem oculo- 
rum). ||To deduct from the price, 
on the part of the seller, * remitte- 
re de pretio indicato: to rebate ten per 
cent., * remissionem centesimarum dena- 
rum facere. Vid., also, BaTE. 

REBEL, t., seditionem movére (to get 
up @ conspiracy): imperium auspicium- 
— abnuere (to refuse obedience ; of sol- 

's) : rebellare : rebellionem facere (to 
renew the war, to rise or take up arms again; 
of a nation recently conquered). To rebel 
2zgainst any body, resistere alicui (to re- 
sist): imperium alicujus detrahere (to re- 
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Suse obedience): deficere ab aliquo or ab 

alicujus imperio: desciscere ab aliquo (to 

make a defection, to fall of): [3° rebel- 

lare, not in Cicero or Caesar, but in Hirtius 

and Livy, yet always in the sense of renew- 
a war, Krebs. 

BEL, s., turbe ac tumultis concita- 
tor: stimulator et concitator seditionis : 
novorum consiliorum auctor; seditionis 
fax et tuba (the leader of a rebellion, in 
general) : concitator multitudinis : turba- 
tor plebis or vulgi (one who inveigles the 
people to insurrection): evovator servo- 
rum et civium perditorum (one who calls 
on the slaves and the mob to take up arms, 
* Cic., Cat., 1, 11,27): concionator (the in- 
veigling speaker ; opposed to animus vere 
popularis, Cic., Cat., 4,5, 9): homo sedi- 
tiosus (ke who takes an active part in a re- 
bellion). 

REBELLION. ||[Insurrection 
againstalawful authority, sedi- 
tio: motus (disturbance in a state): con- 
citatio (rebellt ion, e. g., of the 

against the Senate, plebis contra pa- 
tres): tumultus (by this appellation was 
denoted any insurrection of the allies, the 
slaves, or the peasants against the Roman 
citizens): vis repentina (a sudden commo- 
tion or revolt): rebellio: rebellium: re- 
bellatio (of a nation subdued against thetr 
con ; [> rebellium, Livy, not Cic- 
ero). A rebellion among the citizens, sedi- 
tio domestica: to get up a rebellion, &c., 
seditionem, tumultum facere, concitare ; 
seditionem commovére, concire: to in- 
crease the flames of rebellion, ignem et ma- 
teriam seditioni subdere: to induce, to 
prompt to rebellion, sollicitare, concitare 
aliquem : to quell a rebellion, seditionem 
sedare, lenire; tranquillum facere, com- 
primere, exstinguere: a rebellion is break- 
ing out, seditio oritur, concitatur, exar- 
descit : @ rebellion breaks out again, sedi- 
tio recrudescit: *denuo exardescit or (if 
it had been qwite suppressed) de integro ex- 
oritur: the rebellion decreases, seditio lan- 
guescit, conticescit. 

REBELLIOUS, seditiosus (being in the 
act of rebelling, or about to rebel) : rerum 
evertendarum or rerum novarum cupi- 
dus; rerum mutationis cupidus (inclined 
for the overthrow of the existing order) : re- 
bellans (rising against the conquerors; of 
@ nation not long since subdued) : turbu- 
lentus (revolutionary). JN. seditiosus ac 
turbulentus (e. g., civis): to be rebellinus, 
bovas res quierere ; novis rebus studére. 
To make rebellious es, seditiosa per 
coetus disserere (Tac., Ann., 3, 40,3): the 
Gauls are a’rebellious people, Galli novis 
rebus student et ad bellum mobiliter ce- 
leriterque excitantur (Ces., Bi G., 3, 10): 
to make the people rebellious, seditionibus 
agitare plebem. In a rebellious manner ; 
vid. REBELLIOUSLY. 

REBELLIOUSLY, seditiose : turbulen- 
te, or turbulenter, or turbide. Srn. in 
REBELLIOUS. 

REBOUND, v., repercuti: recellere 
(quickly or smartly): resultare (of the voice, 
and of solid bodies): resilire: repelli (of 
solid jes ; resilire also of persons). 

REBOUND, s., repercussio (as act): 
repercussus (as state). 

REBUFF. Vid. ReFusau. 

REBUILD, edificare aliquid totum de- 
nuo (to build; e. g., a house, again entire- 
ly, or from the foundations: 7>=> reedi- 
ficare is found only in ecclesiastical Latin: 
in Cic., Att., 6, 8, extr.. and Liv., 5, 53,7, all 
good editions read edificare): de integro 
condere (to build afresh ; e. g., a town that 
had been destroyed): restituere, reficere : 
renovare (to restore, repair ; 7 repara- 
re is not found in good prose in this sense). 
To rebuild towns and villages, oppida vi- 
cosque restituere: the city was rebuilt in 
the next age after it had been destroyed, 
urbs ea etate, que excidium sequuta est, 
resurrexit. 

REBUKE, v., vituperare (aliquem de al- 
iqué re): reprehendere (aliquem de or in 
aliqua re): objurgare (aliquem de or in 
aliqua re, or aliqua re). SYN. in BLAME. 

KE, s., vituperatio: reprehensio: 
objurgatio: a gentle rebuke, lenis objurga- 
gatio. Syn. in Brame. 

REBUS, * enigma, quod vocant Rebus. 
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REB repellere. Vid. REPet. 

RECALL. | To cali back, revoce 
re (by word or writing ; properly or figu- 
ratively) : aliquem clamitare, ut reverta- 
tur (to cail out to any body to return): ali- 
quem reverti jubére (to command to re- 
turn). To recall troops, signa receptui 
dare: to recall to life, aliquem in vitam 
revocare: any thing to people's memory, 
memoriam alicujus rei renovare or redin- 
tegrare: any thing to any body’s mind, al- 
icui aliquid nm memoriam redigere or re- 
ducere; aliquem in memoriam alicujas 
rei renovare or reducere; aliquem ad me- 
moriam alicujus rei excitare: (to one’s 
own memory), memoriam alicujus rei re- 
petere or renovare: to recall from banish- 
ment, revocare de or ab exsilio: reducere 
de exsilio; in patriam revocare: in pa- 
triam restituere (to restore to all one’s hon- 
ors, vroperty, &c.). To recall any body 
from a post, revocare aliquem e munere; 
an ambassador, revocare aliquem e lega- 
tione ; * legatum reverti jubére: to recall 
(a governor, viceroy, &c.), revocare ex 
provincia (Suet.). In Liv. 5, 15, que ce- 
cinerit, ea se nec, ut indicta sint, revoca- 
Te posse, it is, to recall his prophecy, so that 
it might be actually unsaid; but revocare 
probably the best single word. || To re 
cant, retract, revoke, vid. 

RECALL, revocatio; or by the verb. 
past recall, irrevocabilis: in perpetuum 
ratus (fixed forever): immutabilis (un- 
changeable). Any thing is past recall, ali- 
quid dixi or feci, ut indictum or infectam 
sit, revocare non possum or revocari nom 
potest (after Liv., 5, 15). 

RECANT, revocare ( post-Augustan im 
this sense, Freund): dicta retractare (Vir- 
gil); recantare (Horace, of withdrawing 
poetical abuse; of wishing it, not un- 
said, but unsung): [= palinodi 
canere, very late, Macrob. ; * quod dixi, in- 
dictum esse velle, fatéri or profitéri (read- 
iy) : sententiam mutasse (declare that one 
RECANTATION. palinedia: EP 

RECANTATION, inodia : not 
retractatio in this sense. Or by the verbs 
(very late, Macrob., Sat., 7,9; Cicero, im 
his Epistles, uses radwwoia in Greek char- 
acters). 

RECAPITULATE, v., res disperse ac 
dissipate dictas unum in locum cogere et 
reminiscendi causé unum sub aspectum 
subjicere (Cic., De Invent., 1, 52, 98): col- 
ligere et commonére quibus de rebus ver- 
ba fecerimus breviter (Auct. ad Her. ® 
30, 47) : enumerationem subjicere (Quint., 
6, 1, 3): *rerum capita summatim repe- 
tere; * decurrere or repetere per capita; 
*summa rerum capita, or potiora, repete- 
re (Krebs). 

RECAPITULATION, s., enumeratio : 
rerum repetitio et congregatio (vid. Cic., 
De Invent., 1, 52, 98; Auct. ad Her., 2, 30, 
47; Quint. 6,1); also by the verbs. 

RECAST. |j Propr., recoquere: con- 
flare (to melt it down). || larPRoPR., totum 
denuo fingere ; fingere, or formare, in ali- 
ud: rescribere et corrigere : crebris locis 
inculcare et reficere (to introduce many 
changes, &c., in a writing, book, &c.): 
commutare : immutare: novare: to re 
cast @ work, retractare ([> not denuo 
elaborare). J send you the work recast, 
idem (opus, &c.) mitto ad te retractatius 
(Cic., Att., 6, 16,3). You will perceive that 
this has been entirely recast, hee quasi no- 
va rursus et rescripta isp desea 


RECEIPT. | Act of receiving, ac- 
deditio, donatio) ; 


ceptio (opposed to ); or 
circumlocution with accipere : the re 
ceipt of the money, pecunia : after 
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receipt of any thing in a book, acceptum 
referre aliquid. || Money received, ac- 
ceptum (opposed te datum or expensum) : 
receipts and etpenses are equal, ratio par 
est acceptorum et datorum. ||Acknowl- 
edgment of payment, apocha (a70X}, 
general term for receipt), or accepti latio : 
*apocha manu sigilloque firmata : * lite- 
res rei accept or tradite testes. || Pre- 
scription (in cookery), * preeceptum, 

RECEIVE, accipere (to take something 
offered): recipere (to take, admit): exci- 
pere (lo catch, take quickly): to recetve 
tnto one’s house, recipere, excipere (reci- 
pere rather as a benefactor, excipere as a 
fricnd): hospitio accipere or excipere ; 
tecto, ad se, ad se domum excipere; tec- 
tis ac sedibus recipere. To receive one as 
a guest, tecto ac domo invitare ; ad se hos- 
pitio recipere domum ; hospitaliter exci- 
pere : to receive one in a friendly, kind 
manner, benigne or benigno vultu excipe- 
re; benigne saiutare, alloqui (to address) : 
benigne audire (to a:tend or listen to; op- 
posed to aspere tractare, male accipere) : 
to receive with open arms, amantissime ex- 
cipere: to be received by all with open arms, 
carum omnibus exspectatumque venire : 
to receive a person coming (by going to 
meet him), alicui obviam venienti proce- 
dere (Liv., 44, 1, 6): to receive one as a cit- 
izen, asciscere in numerum civium; face- 
re civem: to receive one into a league or 
covenant, ad foedus asciscere; énto an al- 
liance, in societatem assumere : to receive 
into a family, in familiam assumere: to 
receive into a college, cooptare (in collegi- 
um etin ordinem): to receive into the Sen- 
ate, legere in senatum or in patres: to re- 
ceive a reading, * scripturam or lectionem 
recipere cr not cooptare; opposed to 
rejicere) : the Anassus, which receives the 
Varranus, Anassus, in quemn Varranus de- 
fluit. || Zo admit, allow, vid. 

RECEIVER. || One who receives, 
se recipit, &c.; accipiens (opposed to 

ans, tribuens) : receptator (especially of 
thieves, &c.): the receiver is as bad as the 
thief, non tantum qui rapuit, verum is quo- 
que qui recépit, tenétur; quia receptato- 
res non minus delinquunt quam aggresso- 
res (Marcian., Dig., 47, 16, 1): a receiver 
of customs, &c., exactor portorii: porti- 
tor: qui vectigalia or portoria exigit. 
[|\Vessel into which spirits are 
emitted from the still, excipula or ex- 
cipulum (Plin.); vas exceptorium (Ulp., 
Jurisconsulti). 

RECENT, recens: novus. Vid. FREsH, 


NEw. 

RECENTLY, recens: nuper: very re- 
cently, nuperrime: modo. Vid. LATELY. 

RECEPTACLE, receptaculum (maga- 
tine, recevoir): receptus, -is: perfugium 
(place of refuge). 

RECEPTION, receptio: hospitium (at 
one’s house and table): aditus (access to 
any body): salutatio (greeting): coopta- 
tio (into a college). A kind, hearty recep- 
tion, liberalitas, comitas, humanitas, qua 
aliquis excipitur or accipitur: to meet with 
a good, a bad reception, benigne, male ex- 
cipi ; from any body, ab aliquo. 

RECESS. |) Retreat, remote and 
solitary place, recessus, -tis: seces- 
sus, -s. ||Vacation, vid. 

RECHARGE, impetum redintegrare or 
repetere. Also by verbs in CHARGE, with 
rursus, iterum. 

RECIPE, formula (medici): mixtura 
(mixture, Cels.): compositio (e. g., Cels., 5, 
26, fin., &e., and the title of Scriboninus’s 
work, “Compositiones medic”). The 
most celebrated recipes, compositiones no- 
bilissimee (Cels.) [vid., also, RECEIPT]: 
to prepare medicine according to a physi- 
cian's recipe, * medicamentum ex medici 
formula diluere. 

RECIPIENT. Vid. Recerver. 

RECIPROCAL, mutuus (when like is 
repaid by like): [39> not alternus (one 
after another): (7gF~ reciprocus is wnclas- 
sical. Reciprocal acts of kindness, benefi- 
cia ultro citroque data et accepta: recip- 
rocal services, merita danda recipiendaque. 

RECIPROCALLY, mutuo (when the 
same thing is done on both sides): [3P* in 
vicem (by turns): invicem (in return). 
Vid. SPT ATELY: 
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RECIPROCATE, * ultro citroque dare 
et accipere (e. g., beneficia). 

RECIPROCITY, * mutua ratio. 

RECITAL, narratio: rei geste exposi- 
tio: relatio (e. g., in chronicles, &c., post- 
Augustan). To give a recital; vid. RE- 


CITE. 
_ RECITATION, recitatio: lectio (read- 


ing). 

RECITATIVE, * recitatio notis signis- 
que composita: *episodiorum recitatio 
tibia succinente. 

RECITE. ||To read over, repeat, 
pronunciare (general term, to pronounce 
audibly): recitare (with due emphasis). 
To recite from memory, aliquid memoriter 
pronunciare or proterre: to recite word 
for word, iisdem verbis aliquid reddere. 
|| To narrate, relate, narrare alicui 
aliquid or de aliqua re: exponere: expli- 
care (fully): enarrare (fully and in or- 
der). To recite @ length, pluribus verbis 
exponere: rem ordine enarrare: cuncta, 
ut sunt acta, exponere: to recite accurate- 
ly, with exactness, enarrare alicui rem, quo 
pacto se habeat. 

RECITER, by the verbs, 

RECKLESS, securus (unconcerned, 
from an opinion of safety): imprudens 
(from want of proper foresight ; opposed to 
paratus): socors (stupidly thoughtless) : 
incuriosus (wanting activity and proper 
care ; indifferent): negligens (opposed to 
diligens): in aliqua re (e. g., in re famili- 
ari) negligens ac dissolutus : parum accu- 
ratus, 

RECKLESSLY, sine curd: secure: in- 
curiose (post-Augustan): negligenter : dis- 
solute (in @ careless, expensive way): indili- 


genter. 

RECKLESSNESS, securitas (freedom 
Srom care and from fear of danger): im- 
prudentia (want of foresight): socordia 
(want of thought, observation, &c.): incu- 
ria (want of activity and good heed ; indif- 
JSerence): negligentia (wegligence and in- 
difference). 

RECKON. || To count, calculate, 
vid. Punr., to reckon without his host, frus- 
tra secum rationes reputare (J'er., Adelph., 
2, 1, 54); spe frustrari. || Z'o esteem, 
ponere with in and the ablative. To reck- 
on any thing a vice, ponere aliquid in vi- 
tiis: ducere (with dative of what one reck- 
ons it; ducere sibi aliquid laudi) : nume- 
rare aliquid in alicujus rei loco (e. g., to 
reckon a thing a kindness, in beneficii lo- 
co). To reckon any thing a gain, depu- 
tare aliquid esse in lucro (Tac., Phorm., 2, 
1,16). ||T'o judge, deem, vid. 

RECKONING, ratio: computatio: sup- 
putatio (act of reckoning): ratio subdu- 
cenda or subducta (account to be made up, 
or already made up). Vid. more in Ac- 
COUNT. 

RECLAIM. ||Z'o0 demand back, re- 
poscere (the proper word): repetere (with 
entreaty, &c.). ||To cause to improve 
or amend, mores alicujus emendare or 
corrigere. JN. corrigere et emendare : 
emendare et corrigere: revocare aliquem 
are (e. g., ab errore, a cupiditate, &c.; al- 
iquem a perdita luxuria ad virtutem ; to 
which may be added the state to which a per- 
son is reclaimed with ad; e. g., ad mansue- 
tudinem, humanitatem, &c.). To be re- 
claimed, in viam redire: ad virtutem re- 
dire or revocari: ad bonam frugem se 
recipere. || Z'o recover, vid. || To re- 
claim against, tremere adversus al- 


iquid. 
RECLINE, inclinare (se): recumbere 
(so lie down). Vid., also, LEAN. 
RECLUSE, solitarius (adjective or sub- 
stantive). 4 recluse life, vita solitaria: I 
lead a recluse life, vitam solitarius ago (in 
solitude): habeo or ago wtatem procul a 
republica (in retirement or privacy). 
RECOGNITION. By the verb recog- 
noscere, or agnoscere aliquid. 
RECOGNIZANCE, sponsio: fidejussio: 
vadimonium (bail ‘o appear in a court of 
justice): cautio (# security): satisdatio 
(guaranty, security for the performance of 
a stipulation). To enter into a recogni- 





zance, sponsionem or vadimonium facere ; 
sponsione se abstringere ; satisdare : to | 
take a recognizance, satis accipere. To | 
forfeit a recognizance, vadimonium dese- | 
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rei: to appear to one s recognizances, sia 
tert se or vedimonium : sisti. 

RECOGNIZE, recognoscere aliquid 
also, acnoscere aliquid. There I revog 
nize the Grek, jam agnosco Grxcum : to 
recognize one’s mistake, agnoscere erra- 
tum : to recognize one by any thing, nos- 
citare aliquem aliqua re (e. g., facie, voce) ; 
abjudicare alicui aliquid (not to recognize 
in him). Vid., also, ACKNOWLEDGE. 

RECOIL, v., recidere in aliquem. To 
recoil from, refugere: refugere et refor- 
midare aliquid. 

RECOIL, s., by circnmlocution with verbs 

RECOLLEC', repetere aliquid memo 
rid, or memoriam rei, or aliquid (3H but 
Cicero rarely employs the last construction) : 
meminisse ; reminisci: recordari. Vid., 
also, REMEMBER. 

RECOLLECTION, memoria: to pre- 
serve or cherish the recollection of any 
thing, memoriam alicujus rei tenére. re- 
tinére, servare, conservare ; memoria al- 
iquid custodire, sepire, tenére. To enter- 
tain a grateful recollection of any body, 
memoriam alicujus colere; gratissimam 
alicujus memoriam retinére. 

RECOMMENCE. || Trans., integrare: 
redintegrare (to begin afresh): renovare 
(to renew): iterare (to do once more, to be- 
gin a second time): repetere (after an in- 
terruption, of long or short duration). To 
recommence hostilities, bellum novum de 
integro instaurare: bellum redintegrare 
or novare: rebellareé: rebellionem face- 
re (of a conquered people revoliing). || 1N- 
TRANS., renasci (to arise or break. out 
again; e.g. @ war, calamity): recrudes- 
cere (of pain, fighting, &c.). 

RECOMMEND. ||7'0 commend, com- 
mendare (in all the senses of the English 
word) aliquem or aliquid alicui. TJ rec- 
ommend ani body to the best of one’s power, 
de meliore nota commendare aliquem; 
earnestly, urgently, etiam atque etiam, or 
magnopere, valde commendare ; most 
pace f intime commendare. To rec- 
ommend one's self tu the love and care of 
any body, se commendare alicujus-amori 
et tidei: to seek to recommend one’s self to 
any body, querere sibi apud aliquem 
commendationem: to recommend itself, 
gratum esse (to be pleasant): placére (te 
please): probari (to find@npproval). To 
recommend one’s self by any thing, se com- 
mendare aliqua re: to recommend itself 
by any thing, commendari aliqua re; su- 
apte naturé gratumesse. ||Zo0 persuade, 
advise, vid. 

RECOMMENDATION, commendatioc 
(commendation): suasio (advising). To 
give one person a recommendation to an- 
other, aliquem commendare alicui; ad al- 
iquem de aliquo scribere. A recommend- 
ation from one person to another is of the 
greatest service to me, maximo adjumento 
mihi est alicujus commendatio apud ailli- 
quem: the greatest recommendation of a 
youth is modesty, prima commendatio 

roficiscitur adolescenti a modestid: 4@ 
eter of recommendation, liters commen- 
daticie (Cic. ad Div., 5, 5,1). To give 
one person a letter of recommendation to 
another, * aliquem commendare alicui per 
literas : to have a letter of recommendation 
to any body, * literas commendaticias ha- 
bére ad aliquem. 

RECOMMENDATORY, commendati- 
cius; or by the verb. 

RECOMPENSE, v. Vid. Repay, Re- 


WARD. 
RECOMPENSE, s., premium: remu- 
neratio: merces, plural. Vid., also, Rr- 


WARD. 

RECONCILE. || Propr., any body to 
any body, animum alicujus in aliquem of- 
fensiorem recolligere; placare aliquem 
alicui or in aliquem ; aliquem cum aliquo 
(or aliquem or alicujus animum alicui) 
reconciliare, or reducere, or restituere in 
gratiam ; also, aliquem in alicujus grati- 
am reconciliare or restituere ; aliquem in 
concordiam or gratiam alicujus redigere 
(comedy). To reconcile enemies, inimicos 
in gratiam reconciliare; componere gra- 
tiam inter amicos (comedy): to reconcile 
any body to myself, reconciliare sibi ali. 
quem or alicujus animum, or alicujus gra- 
tiam: to be reconciled to any body, recon- 
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efiari alicui ; be sincerely rece 
dire or reverti: ta be sincerely 


mo, sapienter) terre 
Tanto mapall 16 de any ine, a me im- 
ee ea i To 
ring one thing into agreement 
with another; to reconcile, *facere ut 
ali cum aliqua re conveniat: one 
a not be reconciled with another, 
aliquid cum aliqua re non convenit (e. g-, 
hzec tua ao non convenit cum 
oratione 
RECONCI EMENT, reconciliatio gra- 
nye ctptcteinraasei tI _ tia or concor- 
ep or simply reconciliatio (Cic.): or by 


the verbs. 
RECONDITE, abstrusus ; reconditus. 
in. reconditus abstrususque. Vid, also, 


ABSTRUSE. 
RECONDUCT, reducere (to lead or 
bring back again) ; or by rarsus, &c., with 
apes Conpbucr. 


B.G.,1, 47. The latter refers rather to in- 
formation gained by one’s own sight, the 
Sormer to intelligence gained by means of 
others): cognoscere situm alicujus loci ; 
cognoscere qualis (sit) natura a ablckins 
loci not cognoscere, or recognosce- 
re, aliqaid) : situm loci visere ; naturam 
loci perspicere ; situm loci perspeculari; 
visere aliquid (general term ; e. g., copias 
hostium): to serd to reconnoitre, qualis 
(sit) natara loci qui cognoscant mittere ; 
or exploratores cognos- 


cere jubére. 

RECONQUER, recipere (to retake a 
town ; e. g, Tarento amisso—id oppidum 
peacoat recuperare (to recover, lo- 

eum: and improperly, libertatem, &c.) 
revincere (poetically ; e. g., Hor., Od., 4, vi 
24, and Tac.) ; iterum vincere. 

RECORD, v. || To relate, memora- 
re: rei mentionem facere: proferre: nar- 
tare: celebrare. [SyN.in RELate.} |jTo 
register in public monuments, &., 
in acta publiea referre: aliquid in tabulis 
consignare ; aliquid in tabulas or com- 
mentarios referre ; also, perscribere only 
(Cic., Sull., 14, 41). 

RECORD, s. |i Relation, mentio: 
narratio. [SyN.tx ReLatron.) |] Reg- 
ister, &c., of judicial proceedings, tabu- 

: commentarii (general term): pericu- 
lum (tablet on which the verdict against an 
accused person ts written down, Nep., Ep., 
8, 2): conscriptio questionis (smritten re- 

port of a judicial investigation ; tn Cic., 
iti 67. 191). 

RECORDS, tabule publice : [>> acta 

blica or acta are the records one the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, 

RECORD OFFICE, stan sel (archi- 
um: archivum, grammatophylacion, post- 


RECORDER. A keeper ee rec 
ords, registrar, c (Cod. 
Just.): ab actis laationy = 
preiectus (Jan.); a commentariis (in- 
scription). || A ay of judge, judex 
questionis ; quesito 

RECOUNT. Vid. heen. 

RECOURSE, perfugium. To hare re- 
course to— fty to, fugere, confugere, per- 
preteen ugere, ad or in eye se re- 
cipere 0 (to retreat to): net nanan 
thing, perfugere, confugere, refugere ad 
sliquem or aliquid ; alicujus rei perfugio 
uti: = apply to, se conterre ad aliqnid, 
enimum ad aliquid attendere, _adjicere, 


RECOVER. {| TRans., recuperare: re- 
cipere: redipisci (Plaut.). To recover my 
strength, vires et corpus revocare (Cic., 
Fam., 7, 26): one’s liberty, libertatem re- 
cuperare: fo recover damnum or 
detrimentum sarcire, resarcire ; detri- 
mentum recouciliare; jacturam rei fa- 
miliaris resarcire, restituere; lacunam 
rei familiaris explére : to recover one’s in- 
fiuence, wealth, &c., auctoritatem, opes 


“> 





RECE 
Yecuperare: to recover one's sight, oculi 
restituuntur : to récover costs damages, 


fici, recreari (to recover one’s self toil, 
sickness, &c.): se or animum colligere, or 
recipere, with or without ex (a) pavore ; 
se recreare ex timore; respirare a metu; 
respirare et se recipere ; ad se redire (to 
recocer from alarm, &c.): se or animum 
erigere (from dejection of spirits): se emer- 
gere, or emergere, from any thing, (ex) 
aliqua re (to recover from some overwhelm- 
ing evil; incommoda valetudine, wre ali- 
eno). To recover one’s health, convalesce- 
re: sahescere, sanitatem recipere or re- 
cuperare ( {= reconvalescere is not 
Latin): to recover from a disease or sick- 
ness, convalescere e morbo ; morbum (e. 
g., quartanam) passum convalescere vi- 
resque integras recuperare; recreari e 
or a morbo; evadere e morbo (to rise): 
salubriorem esse incipere (said of the dis- 
ease ; the others of the persen) : sanum fieri 
e morbo: from a tedious and dangerous 
sickness, €X peg seer gravissimi mor- 
bi revocari; a et rerag: valetudine se recol- 
recover from the effects of a 
wound, convalescere de vulnere (7): the 
hag recovered, egrotus e morbo 
evasit (Cic.): a person begins to recover, 
melius alicui fit. 
RECOVERABLE, reparabilis : * quod 


recuperari potest. 

RECOVERY, Trecuperatio; or by cir- 
cumlocution with the verbs: restitutio (res- 
restoration ; e. g., libertatis, Val. 
Maz. ; pristine fortuns, Suet.). (Of 

health), refectio, recreatio (@ recovering) : 

Sanitas restituta; valetudo confirmata; 
salus; sanitas egri. To endeavor to ef- 
fea the recovery Of @ sick person, petere 
sanitatem @gri: to have na Ripe 2) m pee 
son’s recovery, ali or alicujus salu- 

tem desperare (cf- Cie., N. D., 3, 38, 91): 
ved the ab pret doubt his recocery, om- 
medici diffidunt ; a medicis desertus 
dar: he had no great ‘hopes of recovery, ex- 
iguaé cum spe trahebat animam : there ap- 
— to be hope of recovery, spes ostendi- 
tur sanitatis: to promise @ specdy recovery 
to any body, dicere alicui ut perbrévi con- 
valescat: [63 convalescentia is unclas- 


fl Apostate, defector 
Tertull.). || Coward, 
ignavus: ti 


RECREATE, recreare, relaxare: to 
recreate one’s self, vires reficere ; requiem 
querere : respirare (to take breath again, 
Cic., Fin., 4, 23, 64): se remittere: re- 
Mitti: animum remittere or relaxare: re- 
quiescere curamque animi remittere (aft- 
er long-continued mental exertion) : se refi- 
cere: se recreare: refici: recreari (to get 

strength. after labor, an illness, &c.). 

RECREATION, animi remissio: relax. 
atio: requies. Relazation of the mind 
and body, requies animi et corporis: gen- 

recreations, honestz2 remissiones 
baer 15, 2): for recreation, animi relax- 
di causa; laxandi levandique animi 
gratia. To seek recreation after business, 
exertion, requiem quzrere ex magnis oc- 
cupationibus: to indulge in a little recrea- 
tion, aliquantulum sibi parcere (comedy): 
means of recreation, avocamentum, laxa- 
mentum curarum (vid. Gieriz., Plin. Ep., 
1,24, 3): hour or time of recreation, ren ts 
sionis or respirandi tempus ; otium (/ris 
tere): [= recreatio only the elder Pliny 

RECRIMINATE, crimen alicui reger- 
re (Sen., Hippol., 720): regerere culpar- tn 
aliquem (Plin. Ep., 20, 30): regerere eon- 
Vicia alicui (to return abuse, Hur , 

RECRIMINATION, accusstio matua 
bas charge, ccunterciarge, of two persons, 

each of whom accuses the other, Tac, Ann, 
6, 4, 2): *aceusatio contra intenta. 

RECRUIT, v. [| To refresh, repair, 
vid. || (Of the army), INTRANS., i.e. to 
beat up recruits, scribere. or legere, milites 
in supplementum ; scribere or conscri- 
bere milites; delectum habere; militiam 
cogere (Liv). A recruiting sergeant, con- 
quisitor (militum): to be on a@ recruiting 
party, esse or versari in aliqua urbe ad 
milites ogee oan 5 {| Trans. i e., to 
restore or supply with recruits, supplére : 
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explére supplemento: delectibus — 

plére ; supplementum scribere alicui : 

recruit Bane shattered forces, vested 

5, oe tegrare (Ces., B. G., 7, 31). 
CRUIT. ©. novus miles: tiro: miles 

tiro (opposed to vetus miles, veteranus). 

recruits, milites tirones: milites in sup 

m lecti; supplementuam. 


ratus: *figura angulis (rectam 
gular figure). 

RECTANGULAR, orthogonius (Vitr.); 
rectis or quadratis angulis (there is no au 
thority for rectangula) To describe a 
icaig: eantladerg. § trigonum orthogo 


nium 


tcaatatroge 4 
RECTIFICATION, emendatio, or by 
the verb. 


RECTIFY, corrigere: emendare. Jn. 
corrigere et emendare : emendare et cor- 

re (Syn. and Pur in CoRRect]. 

RECTILINEAR, directus. 

RECTITUDE, wequitas (general term): 
recta ratio ([>s> rectitudo very late): 
Parent (probity) : sinceritas (sincerity): 
fides (good faith): simplicitas (open deal- 
ing): integritas (uprightness): abstinen- 
tia Grajranatie from what belongs 
to others) : animi candor (ingenuity). Vid. 
also, HONESTY. 

RECTOR, *rector (e. seas 
gymnasii, academiz). the rector en 
presse or prefectum esse alicui rei. 

RECTORIAL. By circumlocution with 
genitive of rector. 

RECTORSHIP. *munus rectoris: *ree- 
toris vices. To offer any body the rector- 
ship of a college, &c., * offerre alicui gu- 
bernationem gymnasii: *aliquem literis 
invitare ad gymnasium gubernandum. 

RECTORY. {| Rectorship, vid. 
{| House of a rector, *rectoris edes. 

RECULER POUR MIEUX SAUTER, 
to be formed i 


res impetus édunt (Val. Mar.). _ 
RECUMBENT, recubans : against any 
thing, by circumlocution with reclinari in 
aliquid ; alicui rei or in aliquid incumbe- 
be recumbere. 


re: to 

RECUR. iTo return, vid. || To 

come back again to a thought, ali- 
ieee rei reminisci or phciameir To 

are ictal Se perfugere, com agere, 
resting alicujus rei per- 
as uti: decurrere ad aliquid: ad ex- 
trema decurrere (to the last): one hope was 
still left to aaa hae 


una spes reliqua erat S. 
RECURRENCE. Vid. Revonn 
=C NT, with present participle 
of verbs in 


RECUSANT, imperium detrectans (re 
Susing to obey en: contumax (con- 
i 03 


pee a rareus (a purplish red) 
reenah 49 : coccinus (scarlet) : melochi- 


sub 

lus: rufulus (Plin.: russeus, Petron.). 
Red as frre, igneo colore ; igneus; flam- 
meus, fiammeolus: red tn the face, rubi- 
cundus; rubicundo ore; rubida facie: 


come rufe or rutile ( [> capillus rufus 
was considered unsightly ; ratilus beauti- 


brica (#iAros, se. terra, any red earth), 
REDBREAST. *sylvia ruhotala (Eien). 
REDDEN. Trans. rofare: rotiiam 
reddere (with the color of a for): cocco 
tingere (to dye scarlet): miniare (with a 
sort of dark red): e nigro ratilum capil 
lam reddere (to dye black hair red). [Vid., 
aiso, TO Dre.) |j INTRaNs., rubescere; 
rubefieri ( tie A of the face, to blush). 
REDDISH, rubens: subruber (of ths 
color of blood): subrafus: rafalus (Plin-. ; 
of the color of a for): sabrubicundus: ra- 
bicundulus (with a red tinge) : ee sub 
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alincans (of a light red color: [7g rus- 
seus, Petron.). To look reddish, subrubére. 

RKEDDISHNESS. By circumlocution 
with CoLor, and the adjectives in ReD- 
DISH. 

REDDLE or RUDDLE, rubrica (se. 
terra). 
REDEEM, redimere, with or without 
pecunia or pretio: to redeem from slavery, 
redimere e servitute : to redeem any body 
with one’s blood, sanguine suo redimere 
aliquem ; e. g., from death, ab Acheronte 
(Nep., Dion., 10, 2). To redeem a captive, 
captivum redimere ab hostibus : to redeem 
a pledge, repignerare quod pignori datum 
est (Ulp., Dig., 12, 6, 5, § 12). To redeem 
the land-taz, agrum eximere de vectigali- 
bus (Cic., general term), or *de vectigali 
publico, or *de estimatione publice pro- 
bata (vid. LANpD-Tax]. || Z'o repair, vid. 

REDEEMER. || One who redeems, 
qui redimit, &c. ( {23° Redemtor in this 
sense is not classical): liberator: vindex. 
|| The Saviour of the world, Servator 
(better than Salvator); or perhaps it may 
be necessary to retain the word Redemtor, 
or Salvator (ecclesiastical: mundi re- 
demtor, Fulgent.), as technical term. Mu- 
retus says Jesus Christus, humani generis 
assertor; or it may he classical to say 
Christus vindex periculi nostri (after Liv., 


10, 5). 

REDEMPTION, liberatio: redemtio 
(by purchase): salus (deliverance); or by 
the verb. The work of human redemption, 
*salus divinitus missa ; *humani generis 
servandi, conservandi, sospitandi opus. 

RED-HOT, candens: ardens (proverly 
and figuratively). 

RED-LEAD, minium: covered with red- 
lead, miniatus. 

REDNESS, rubor: color rubens. 

REDOLENT, olens alicujus rei: redo- 
lens aliquid (e. g., situm). To be redolent 
of, redolére aliquid. 

REDOUBLE, duplicare (the proper word, 
properly and figuratively) : ingeminare () : 
augére (figuratively, to increase, aug- 
ment). To redouble one’s pace, gradum 
addere: to redouble ore’s industry and ef- 
forts, majorem industriam ac diligentiam 
adhibére : with redoubled zeal, acriore eti- 
am studio. 

REDOUBT, propugnaculum: muni- 
mentum: castellum. To throw up re- 
doubts, castella construere, efficere (Ces. ; 
ad extremas fossas castella constituere 
ibique tormenta collocare, Ces., 2. G., 2,8). 

REDOUBTABLE. Vid. Formrpasie, 
TERRIBLE. 

REDOUND. || Propr., resilire: rejici. 
|| Fra. By esse with a double dative; e. g., 
it redounds to my honor, est mihi decori. 
Sometimes, but rarely, instead of a dative 
we find a nominative tn apposition; = it 
redounds to our disgrace, est dedecus nos- 
trum ; but [-g>- we must avoid esse with 
an ablative (instead of a dative) of that to 
which any thing redounds; as, to redound 
to great glory, not magna esse gloria (for 
magne esse gloriwe), which in classical 
Latin is=to have great glory, to be illus- 
trious (vid. Bremi, Nep., Thras., 4, 1): ali- 
cui verti or vertere ad aliquid, alicui con- 
verti ad aliquid, alicui cedere in aliquid 
(to turn out to advantage for any body, 
when the reverse had been expected): verti 
alicui in, &c. (to be imputed to any body ; 
e. g., as blame): afferre alicui aliquid (to 
bring any thing to one; e. g., profit, loss, 
&c.): valére ad (to contribute to its pro- 
duction; e. g., ad gloriam): ad aliquem 
redundat (something comes to me from an- 
other's superfluity ; e. g., laus adolescentis 
ad meum quemdam fructum redundat, 
Cic.): gloriw tue ad me pars aliquaé re- 
dundat (Plin. Ep., 5, 12, 2). 

REDRESS, v. || To amend, repair, 
corrigere: emendare. [Vid. AMEND, RE- 
pair.] || Z'0 assist, find a remedy 
for, medéri: consulere: occurrere : 
succurrere : subvenire: providére. JN. 

rovidére ac consulere remedium adhi- 

ére alicui rei: sublevare aliquid. To re- 

dress grievances, medéri malis or incom- 

modis: to redress an injury, sarcire inju- 

riam (Cic., Phil., 9,4; of the person who, 

baving committed, afterward repairs it) ; 

alcisci ace ulcisci aliquem pro ea, 
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quam accepit, injurié (Ces.); ulcisci in- 
juriam (Cic., Ce@s., Sall.). 

REDRESS, s., compensatio: satisfac- 
tio: expiatio. Unless any body has obtained 
redress, nisi alicui satisfactum sit, [SyN. 
and Pur. in AMENDS.) || Remedy, vid. 

REDUCE. || To bring again or 
back, reducere: redigere: revocare: to 
reduce a sum to our money, * ad nostree 
pecuniz rationem revocare aliquid. || Z'o 
constrain, force, redigere (e. g., ad 
nihilum, in formam provinciz, in ordi- 
nem, &c.). || To subdue, vi subjicere: 
domare : in ditionem redigere. || J’o 
lessen, bring down, *ad minorem 
modum redigere (to make smaller): con- 
trahere (to contract): minuere, imminu- 
ere. To reduce the price of any thing, pre- 
tium alicujus rei imminuere : to reduce 
the price of corn, annonam laxare, levare; 
pretium frumenti minuere; frugum pre- 
tia levare ; ex hominum millibus LX. vix 
ad D., qui arma ferre possent, fere redac- 
tos esse dixerunt (Ces., B. G., 2, 28; re- 
duced from sixty thousand to scarce five 
hundred). || To reduce fractions, 
*fractiones ad minimos numeros redu- 
cere (technical term). || To reduce a 
dislocation; vid. DistocaTion. 

REDUCIBLE, * quod ad minorem mo- 
dum redigi potest ; or otherwise by circum- 
locution with verbs in REDUCE. 

REDUCTION. || A bringing back, 
reductio: reportatio. || 4 diminish- 
ing, lessening, minutio: imminutio: 
extenuatio (in size or circumference) :.le- 
vatio (a lightening): remissio (a relara- 
tion). To suffer a reduction in price, vili- 
us fleri or vénire [vid. Faux]. |] 4 su b- 
duing, taking by storm, expugna- 
tio; or by circumlocution with the verbs. 
|| A rule in arithmetic, * reductio 
(technical term). Other meanings by cir- 
cumlocution with verbs. 

REDUNDANCY, redundantia, or by the 
adjectives ; e. g., to prune (an author's) re- 
dundancy of style, redundantem aliquem 
et superfluentem juvenili quidam dicendi 
impunitate et licentid reprimere (if they 
are the redundancies of a young man’s 
style): luxuriantia (plural participle) com- 
pescere (Hor.), or astringere stilo (Quint., 
10, 4,1). The redundancies of an over-fer- 
tile imagination, luxuriantis ingenii fertili- 
tas (Plin.). 

REDUNDANT, redundans: superva- 
caneus: supervacaneus et inutilis (73> 
in the Golden Age supervacuus was used 
only by the poets; supertiuus did not come 
into use at all until the third century). To 
be redundant, redundare (Quint., 1, 4, 9); 
supervacaneum esse: superesse (opposed 
to deesse). 

REDUNDANTLY, redundanter (Plin.); 
immodice et redundanter (id.); nimium. 

REDUPLICATION, duplicatio ; or by 
circumlocution with verbs. 

RE-ECHO. || Trans. [Vid. Ecuo.] 
|| INTRANS., resonare: personare, wih any 
thing, aliqua re; e. g., vocibus, strepitu, &c. 

REED, calamus (general term): arundo 
(long and strong): canna (small and thin ; 
vid. Col., 4, 33). 

REEDY, arundineus (recd-like, or made 
of reed): arundinosus (abounding in reeds, 
Catuil.) : arundinaceus (once in Pliny). 

REEF, s. (of rocks), cautes (plural). 

REEF, v. (@ sail), velum (vela) subdu- 
cere (Auct. Bell, Alex.); vela contrahere, 
&c. (Cic.) ; velum subnectere antennis 
(On.); velum legere (Virg.). 

REEK, fumare: vaporare: vaporem, 
fumum, emittere. 

REEL, s., rhombus. A reel of thread, 
glomus lini. To wind thread on a reel, 
* fila deducere in rhombum: * fila in 
rhombum glomerare. ; 

REEL, v. || Trans. Wind on a reel 
(vid. Reex, s.J. || InTRANs., titubare : 
vacillare (e. g., ex vino). 

RE-ELECT, * iterum creare. 
ELEct. : . 

REELING, part. adj,, titubans: ex vino 
vacillans : temulentus: crapule plenus. 

RE-EMBARK. || TRANS., in naves rur- 
sus imponere. || INTRANS., bavem rursus 
or iterum conscendere. 

RE-ENTER, iterum ingredi, intrare, in- 
troire, &c. Syn. in ENTER. 


Vid. 
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RE-ESTABLISH, restituere: reficere 
Vid., also, Resroxe. g 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT, restitutio': re- 
fectio. 

REFECTION. Vid. Rerresumenr. 

REFECTORY, coenaculum (Varr.) ; 
ceenatio (Pin. Ep.); conclave ubi va 
mur (Cic.): a small refectory, coenatiun- 
cula (Plin. Ep.). 

REFER. || Trans. T'o direct to an- 
other for information, &c., aliquem 
or aliquid delegare ad aliquem, or ad ali- 
guid (e, g., rem ad senatum; aliquem ad 
volumen): relegare ad aliquem (e, ¢., ad 
auctores ; > but not ablegare ad ali- 
quem or ad aliquid, in this sense) : revo- 
care aliquem ad aliquem or ad aliquid (e. 
g., aliquem ad Grecorum poetarum fabu- 
las ; aliquem ad philosophos) : rejicere or 
remittere aliquid ad aliquem (e. g., causam 
ad senatum) : to refer any thing to (some 
deliberative body), referre rem or de re ad 
(e. g., ad senatum. But [43° ad popu- 
lum ferre aliquid, not referre, because the 
people were not called upon to advise, &¢.; 
vid. Ruhnk., ad Muret., Op. 4,9. Hence, 
aiso, referre ad concilium, to a council of 
war): to refer a matter to arbitration, rem 
alicujus arbitrio permittere. || Z'o re 
duce to, ascribe to, referre ad aliquid: 
trahere in or ad aliquid : to refer any thing 
to something else, aliquid ad aliam rem 
transterre: to refer every thing to sensual 
enjoyment, omnia ad voluptatem corporis 
referre. InTRANS. J'o regard, have 
relation to, spectare ad aliquid; refer- 
ri, referendum esse ad aliquid; attinére 
‘ad (= not pertinere ad). Vid. ReGarp. 

REFEREE, arbiter: disceptator. Syn. 
and Pun. in ARBITER. . 

REFERENCE. By the verb: with ref- 
erence to [vid. “19?th ResPEcT TO”). 
|| The act of sending a cause to 
an umpire for an extra-judicial 
decision, by circumlocution. To sub- 
mit to a reference, arbitrum or discepta- 
torem sumere. || Any body gives a 
reference to any body, * aliquis nomi- 
nat or indicat aliquem, cui notus sit. 

REFINE. || Prop., defwcare (e. g., vi- 
num): liquare: eliquare: deliquare (ef 


liquids). To refine sugar, * saccharum co- 
quere. || Fic., expolire: perpolire: ex- 
colere. Refined habits, &c., politior hu- 


manitas: refined life, cultus; vite cultus: 
refined luxury, eruditus luxus (Tec, Ann, 


, 18). 

REFINEMENT. || Act of refining, 
by the verbs. Fia., politio: expolitio. 
|| Refined manners, humanitas: po- 
litior humanitas: cultus (vite). 

REFINER, qui defecat, &c. Sugar re- 
finer, * coctor sacchari. 

REFINERY (of sugar), * officina sac- 
charo coquendo. 

REFIT, reficere: restituere. Vid., also, 
REPAIR. 

REFLECT. || Trans. To give back 
a reflection, radios repercutere : radios 
regerere (in oculos) : to reflect as a mirror, 
in modum speculi imagines reddere (vid 
Sen., N. Q., 1, 11, 3): aliquid est tanti 
splendoris, ut imaginem recipiat (Plin., 
31, 7, 41; ts so bright as to be capable of re- 
flecting): the house is reflected tn the water, 
aqua domis imaginem recipit: human na- 
ture is faithfully reflected in boys, in pueris 
ut in spéculis natura cernitur, or pueri 
sunt specula nature : the mind is reflected 
in the countenance, imago animi est vul- 
tus. || INTRANS. J'0 consider, &ce., 
meditari: to reflect upon any thing, medi- 
tari (with one’s self, secum) de re, or ali- 
quid (to think how a thing ought to be, or 
to be done, to devise means for accomplish- 
ing any thing ; with an accusative usually 
= to prepare one’s self for any thing ; e. 5 
orationem) : commentari de re, or aliquid 
(to meditate upon ; to study): commentari 
atque meditari de re, considerare (secum 
in animo) aliquid, or de re (to consider how 
to choose or decide): perpendére aliquid 
(to weigh carefully) : aliquid reputare, with 
one's self, secum, in or cum animo (as it 
were, to calculate results; also = to recol- 
lect): cogitare aliquid or de re (general 
term, to think over or upon any thing): ta 
reflect much, diu multumque secum repu- 
tare ; tote animo or toto pectore cogitare ; 
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fintendere cogitationem in aliquid. {| To 
reflect upon any body; vid. ANI- 
MADVERT, CENSURE. 

REFLECTING, consideratus (consid- , 

REFLECTIVE, erate) : 
(prudent, wise): magni consilii -( 

gent): sollers (skillful). 

REFLECTION. jj per colorum re- 
percussus (of colors): radiorum duplica- 
tio (of tight, Sen., N. Q..4,8, eztr.). || Con- 
sideration, meditatio, commentatio. 
Jn. commentatio et meditatio, upon any 
thing. alicujus rei; cogitatio! [Syn. in RE- 
FLECT]: the matter requires some reflection, 
res habet deliberationem; res cadit in de- 
liberationem: to require much r 
multz cogitationis esse: to be votd of re- 
flection, nulla cogitatione esse ; impruden- 
tem, inconsideratum, inconsultum, or te- 
merarium esse ; nullius consilii esse ((" 
not incozitantem or incogitabilem esse) : 
ta deep reflection, defixus in cogitationi- 
bus: with refiection (considerately), cogi- 
tate, considerate ( but not cogitato : 
in Cic., Of, 1, 8, 27, modern writers read 
cogitatc; not consulto, whick even in Cic., 
N. D., 1, 31, in. and Of. 1, 8, 27 = pur- 
se! designedly) : without refiection, in- 

nsiderate : temere ; sine consilio : after 
‘iis reflection, re diligenter perpensa or 
consideratd ; initd subdactaque ratione ; 
omuibus rebus circumspectis; re consulta 
et explorata. || Animadversion, vid. 
REFLECTIVE (or REFLEXIVE) 
VERB, * verbum reflexivum. 

REFLECTOR. [One who reflects, 
by circumlocution with the verbs. || An 
instrument for reflecting light, 
* quod radios regerit or repercutit. 

REFLOW, retro fluere (refluere only 
tn the and Pliny). 

RE UENCE, reenssus (0 the ti a 

REFLUENT, qui retro fuit: 


(Plin.). 

REFLUX, recessus, -iis. 

REFORM, v. || TzaNns., melius facere 
or efficere (to make better): co igere bed 
correct or improve as a whole 
Sective, not right, &c.): emendare (to fos 
any thing from faults). JN. corrigere et 
emendare ; emendare et corrigere. To 
reflect one’s ways, mores corrigere or emen- 
dare. (The younger Pliny has corruptos 
depravatosque mores reformare et 
corrigere.) |jINTRANs. To improve, 

respect to morals, Mores suos muta- 


Ye; in viam redire; ad virtutem redire or 
revocart ; ad bonam fru se recipere. 
REFORM, mprovement, 


i] 
REFORMATION. $ correctio: emen- 
datio. JN. cerrectio et emendatio, alicu- 
jus rei [Syn. in REForm]. || Amend- 
ment in morals and conduct, mo- 
res emendatiores (vita emendatior, Ulp., 


Dig.). 

REFORMATION, (ecclesiastical) * sa- 
cra in melius restituta (plural) ; * disci- 
pline Christiane correctio et emendatio. 
Usually (but not classical) reformatio sa- 
crorum or reformatio (technical term): the 
Lutheran reformation, inchoata a Luthero 
veritatis obscurate# reformatio (Moshetm); 
“ sacre res Christianorum per Lutherum 
emendatz, restitute : a history ef the ref- 
ormation, * historia rerum Christianarum 
in melius restitutarum 

REFORMED, mutatus : emendatus 
(Cic.) ; reformatus (Plin. Ep.). In alim- 
tied sense, as to * Lutheran,” Re- 
formatus (technical term) ; * Calvini doc- 
trinam amplexans: * Calviniane legis 
studiosus (after Ammian.): to be one of 
the reformed, * nie formulam Calvini- 
anam: to join the reformed, * amplecti for- 
mulam sacrorum a Calvino constitutam ; 
* transire ad sacrorum rationem per Cal- 
vinum refictam. 

REFORMER. [|Generally, emenda- 
tor: corrector et emendator alicujus rei: 
veteris alicujus consuetudinis mutator. 
A radical reformat, rerum evertendarum 
cupidus, or * qui ita est mutandarum, or 
novarum rerum cupidus, ut omnia, que 
nunc sunt, a radicibus velit evertere (in a 
bad sense), or qui vult non solum ramos 
miseriarum nostrarum amputare, sed om- 
nes radicum fibras evellere (in a good 


prudens | Latin. 
intelli- 





sense ; after Cic., Tusc., 3, 6, 13). [Ec 
clesiastical reformer, * discipline 
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Christiane corrector et emendator : * m2- 
, lioris formula auctor (in ecclesiastical mat- 


| ters); *sacrorum instauratorum, emenda- 


torum, auctor: [> reformator is not 


REFRACT, infringere: refringere (e. 
radii infracti resiliunt, Plin.); Seats redid 
aque imunissi refringuntur (id., 2, 59, 60). 
REFRACTION, * refractio radiorum. 
REF. RACTORY, contumax: imperium 
detrectans. [> Refractariolus (=“con- 
tentious,” of judicial oratory) occurs Cic., 
Att., 2,1, 3, m @ passage which Orelli re- 
jects: refractarius, Sen. Ep. 73. Pre- 
fractus has not this meaning ; vid. Dict. 
REFRAIN. |j Trans. To check, re- 
Strain, vid. |j IyrRaNs., abstinére or 
se abstinére ab aliqua re : se continére ab 
aliqua re (to keep one’s self back from) : tem- 
perare sibi, qaominus: temperare (sibi) 
ab aliqua re (not to seize upon, to abstain 
pee i (= not temperare alicui rei, 
which isto set measure or bounds to any 
thing ; vid. Kriiger, § 359: temperare ali- 
qua re is not a Latin construction ; for in 
Liv., 32, 3A, 3, risu is the dative): parcere 
alicui rei (to spare; e. g., ut neque lamen- 
tis neque exsecrationibus parceretur, Liv. 
8,7, 2L; parco nominibus viventium, J re- 
frain from mentioning the names of per- 
sons now alive, Quint. 3,1, 21). To re- 
Srain from food, se abstinére cibo; a (qui- 
busdam) cibis temperare : to refrain from 
fighting, supe ére preelio or pugna: 
to sin & from tears, lacrimas tenére ; tem- 
perare a lacrimis (7 Yas- £n.,2, 8; where- 
as temperare lacrimis, Liv., 30, 30, 20, ata 
ete peesy one’s tears): to refrain from laugh- 
ter, risum tenére or continére : to refrain 
Jrom intercourse with any body, alicujus 
aditum sermonemque defugere : not to be 
able to refrain, sibi-temperare or se conti- 
nére non posse, quin ; ase non impetrare 
posse, quin : fo be scarcely able to refrain 
from, vix se continére posse, Si oe : 
vix temperare sibi posse, quin, &c 
comprimor, quin, &c. (Plaut., aloe L: 3, 


REFRESH, reficere (to restore lost 
strength): recreare (to give fresh life and 
spirits). Jn. reficere et recreare ; recre- 
are et reficere. To refresh any body with 
for, cibo juvare aliquem ; with food and 

drink, cibo ac potione firmare aliquem : 
to refresh one’s self, se reficere, se recre- 
are; corpus curare (with food and sleep, 

3, 8, 22). To refresh one’s self by 
any , aliqua re refici, se reficere, or 
vires reficere (e. g., by victuals and drink, 
&c.): aliqua re delectari (of the body or of 
the mind): aliqua re recreari (of the mind) : 
animo ; animi remissionem quz- 
rere : to refresh one’s memory in any thing, 
grata memoria renovare aliquid: to re- 
fresh the courage of soldiers, ardorem mil- 
ltum, qui resederat, excitare rursus reno- 
re (Liv., 26, 19). 

REFRESHING, reficiens: recreans 
(vid. RerresH]: suavis: dulcis (pleas- 


ant, 

RE HMENT, refectio: recreatio 
(act of refreshing) : id, quod recreat, refi- 
cit corpus (vires) or animum (that which 

the body or mind) : oblectatio, ob- 
lectamentum, cp (delight, mental en- 
Joyment): to find r ment in any thing, 
aliqua re recreari, refici (of body and 
mind); aliqué re delectari, oblectari (of 
po mind) : to take refreshment, * cibum, 
0 corpus recreatur, sumere (to take 
sai: *caldam sumere (a warm drink). 
REFT, orbus: orbatus. Vid. BEREAVE. 


per ll (an Poviads peso Sor pene e 
receptus (a place of secure retirement) : re- 
culum Eharey of retreat, shelter): to 
aford or offer refuge, perfugium prebére 
hope of ef ium dare ate to cut off all 
of re aa excludere aliquem e portu 

et perfugio (Cic.) ; ultimum alicui perfu- 
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gium claudere (Tac.); omnium rervm re- 
spectum abscidere alicui(Lic) (o betake 
one’s cer Sor refuge, alique coniusere, per- 
refugere. To take refuge in any 
body's bosom, confugere ad alicujus sinum 
(Plia., Jun:). 
REFUGEE, profiigus (the unfortunate 
person obliged to forsake his home, &c. ; 
ata considered as a grey Dederlein « 
Ee not refugus (Tac.), which = one 
1s Ls fgaect ae By the verbs, confu- 


e, periugere. 

REFULGENCE, fulgor: splendor: can 
dor: claritas. Syn. in BRIGHTNEss. 

REFULGENT, elarus: fulgens: splen- 
didus: nitidus: nitens: luminosus. S¥N 
in BRIGHT. ; 

REFUND, reddere iam): to re 
fund any thing to the last penny, reddere 
ad assem (e. g., alicui impensum). 

REFUSAL, recusatio: detrectatio (e. 
g., militiz, to serve): to persist in a refusal, 
in recusando perstare : to meet with a re- 
fusal, repulsam pati (tOv.). || First of- 
fer of any thing to be sold. To give 
any body the refusal of any gy = 
emend2 optionem alicui dare; 
permittere ut rem, si velit, emat. oo 
mostly by the verbs. 

REFUSE, v. || To decline accept: 
ing, abnuere: renuere operly, by 
shaking the head): recusare (to refuse, es- 
pecially for some reason): repudiare (to 
disdain, despise, scorn) : fapineke (to de- 
cline): deprecari (to excuse one’s self): 
detrectare (to endeavor to withdraw from 
@ thing): contemnere, aspernari, respue- 
Ye (to reject with contempt) : fastidire (to re- 
Suse haughtily) : to refuse an office, munus 
or provinciam recusare ; honores, munus 
deprecari: to refuse offices in the state, im- 
peria non accipere ; honores deprecari: 
to refuse a wi with a large dowry, uxorens 
cum grandi dote recusare: to refuse an in- 
heritance, hereditatem repudiare ; also, he- 
reditatem adire or cernere nolle (ot to en- 
ter upon it). To refuse one's friendship, 
amicitiam alicujus recusare: to refuse @ 
triumph, triumphum deponere (Liv., 2, 
47). |j{To ghey @ request, begare ali- 
quid ; recusare aliquid or de re (for suf- 
Jficient reasons): renuere aliquid (by ges- 
tures, &c.); also by nolle with an infinitive 
(to be unwilling) : to refuse @ request, pe- 
tenti alicui spre wane oar ali- 


refuse to believe any , alicui rei fidem 
abrogare (Cic.). 
REFUSE, s. |] Prop. Shreds, waste, 


&e., ramentum 
b 


a intertrimentum, retrimentum (by 

a’ recisamentum (chips of wood, 
&e) {| Fie. The worst of any thing, 
ean ette ce pu nium (e. g, ser 
vorum ; urbis, Curt., 


tissima et gta populi. 

REFUSE, adj., arocta (worthless): vilia 
(mean): malus (Sad) : rejectus, rejiciendur 
(cast away, or fit only to be cast away, Cic.). 

REFUTATION, refutatio : confutatio : 
ie ei (Quint., 5, 7, 14). 

REFUTE, refellere (to prove by 
grounds and convincing arguments F dee a 
thing is false ; iscrad a peten be ee 
redarguere (fo convict a person or 
of error or enon ta refellere et Birr 
guere: convincere (lo convict a person 
error fully, to show rpapentilony | ploy! 


that 
persons or things ; cf. 
Liv., 6, 26,7, crimina revicta rebus, ver- 
bis confutare nihil attinet) : confutare 
(to overbear by argument or disputation : 
it is only in this sense that it is = refute ; 
a@ person or thing ; e. g., atxumenta Sto- 
icorum) : refutare (atin the refutens 
53 
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acts on the defensive ; the confutans on the 
offensive) : refutare oratione (e. g., contra- 
ria, aliquid magis re, quam verbis) : dilu- 
ere (to do away with, ta show its nothing- 
ness ; €. g., crimes; confirmationem ad- 
versariorum). JN. retutare ac diluere: di- 
luere ac refellere: diluere aliquid et fal- 
sum esse docére: dissolvere (to destroy 
entirely). 

REGAIN, recuperare: recipere: redi- 
pisci (Plaut.). Vid., also, RECOVER. 

REGAL. Vid. Royat. 

REGALE. || Trans., blande, benigne 
excipere aliquem hospitio (Liv.): con- 
vivio excipere aliquem (Cic.): laute ex- 
cipere aliquem (Hor.) : apparatis epulis 
excipere aliquem (7 ac.) : lautissimas epu- 
las, conquisilissimos cibos apponere ali- 
cui (magnificently). || INTRANS., epulari: 
convivari. 

REGALE (The), *jus principis propri- 


m. 

REGALIA, ornatus regius (royal orna- 
ments): sceptrum regium or regis (the scep- 
tre): insigne regium (distinctive badge of 
royalty): [o=> not regale. 

REGALITY, dignitas regia (royal dig- 
nity): regia potestas (royal power). 

REGARD, s., ratio: respectus, To pay 
regard to = TO REGARD: with regard to 
[vid. “wich Respect to”]. || Affection, 


vid. 

REGARD, v. || To respect, pay re- 
gard to, alicujus rei rationem habére or 
ducere ; respectum habére ad aliquid (to 
have respect to, &c.) : respicere (to have re- 
spect to, &c.; then, also, to care for any 
thing) : cogitare de aliquo or de re (to take 
thought for). Not toregard a thing, nihil 
curare, negligere aliquid : to regard noth- 
ing, nihil pensi habére. || 7'o concern, 
pertain to, attinére ad. As regards my- 
self, quod ad me attinet (J> quod ad 
me pertinet in this sense would not be Lat- 
am: pertinére ad aliquem means to reach 
any one, to affect any one well or ill, to do 
Sood or harm to; attinere ad aliquem, to 
belong to, to concern). || 7'0 esteem, vid. 

REGARDLESS, negligens (alicujus 
rei): incuriosus (Tac., recentium, &c.) : 
securus (without any anxiety about ; e. g., 
pelagi atque mei, Virg.; poetical in this 
sense). Vid., also, CARELESS. 

REGARDLESSLY, negligenter; incu- 
riose ; sine cura. 

REGENCY, regni procuratio (Ceés.). 

REGENERATE, adj., renatus : regen- 
eratus (ecclesiastical). 

REGENERATE, v. || Prop., regene- 
rare: reviviticare (Tertull.). To be regen- 
erated, renasci, renatum esse (of the state). 
|| Fia., renovare: restaurare. Vid. RE- 


NEW. ; 

REGENERATION. By the verbs. Re- 

generatio (ecclesiastical). 
@ REGENT, rerum publicarum rector or 
moderator (general term): princeps (a 
prince; in the Silver Age): procurator 
regni (one who administers public affairs 
during a minority, or the like). To be re- 
gent (in the latter sense), in regni procu- 
ratione esse (Cas., B. C., 3, 104). 

REGICIDE, regis interfector or parri- 
eida ; from the context, also, percussor (vid. 
Justin., 9,7, 9). [[g> Occisor regis only 
tn Plaut., Mil., 4, 2, 64. 

REGIMEN, victus: certus vivendi mo- 
dus ac lex: lex quedam ciborum (di- 
et): exercitatio et lex queedam ciborum 
(Quint., exercise and diet). Vid. Diet. 

REGIMENT. || Government, vid. 
||A body of soldiers under one col- 
onel, usually rendered by the Greek chili- 
as ; better, perhaps, by legio. A regiment 
of cavalry, turma equitum: the band of a 
regiment, *milites symphoniaci (analo- 
gous to pueri symphoniaci, Cic., Mil., 21, 
55): to ask a regiment for any body, pete- 
re (ab aliquo) praefecturam (i. e., of caval- 
ry) alicui, or tribunatum (both Cic.). 

REGIM ENTAL, *legionarius, or, by 
Genitive, lezionis. 

REGIMENTALS, ornatus vestitusque 
militaris (Nep., Dat., 9, 3); also, from con- 
text, vestitus, ornatus only. 

_REGION, regio (general term): tractus 
(in reference to extent ; a tract of country): 
plaza; ora (mostly of regions in the heav- 
ens, with or without coll). Regions, regi- 
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ones (general term; also tracts of coun- 
try): partes (parts, districts; also of the 
heavens) : loca (places, usually with an ad- 
jective denoting the physical quality of a 
place; e. g. loca amcena): flat regions, 
loca patentia ; campi (opposed to mount- 
ains): in the region of, &c., regione, with 
a genitive (vid. Bremi, Suet., Cas., 39); in 
with an ablative of the name of a town (at, 
near ; e. g., in Philippis; vid. Benecke, 
Justin., 11, 5, 12). 

REGISTER, s., commentarii (inscrip- 
tions): index (list; [>g~ catalogus, late). 
An alphabetical register, aliquarum rerum 
in literas digesta nomina: to set down in 
a register, *in indicem referre: *in acta 
publica referre (in an official register) : ali- 
quid (in tabulis) consignare; in tabulas er 
commentarios referre : register of deaths, 
annales funesti (Liv., 4, 20), or perhaps ra- 
tio Libitine (cf. commentators on Suet., 
Ner., 29). - 

REGISTER, v. || Propr., in acta pub- 
lica conferre (of a public registrar) : in ta- 
bulas referre, consignare or in tabulis con- 
signare. Fia., tuéri: ab oblivione detfen- 
dere. 

REGISTRAR, ab actis: a commenta- 
riis (both inscriptions) : commentariensis 
(Paul., Dig., 49, 14, 45). 

REGISTRATION, *actorum publico- 
rum consignatio. 

REGISTRY, commentarii (the thing ; 
inscriptions.) : * actorum publicorum con- 
signatio (act). 

REGNANT, qui nunc preest civitati: 
or by circumlocution with verbs in REIGN. 

REGRESS, reditus: reditio. Vid., also, 
RETURN. 

REGRET, s., dolor (sorrow): desideri- 
um (the longing after something of which 
one feels a want, hence mostly after what 
one no longer possesses) : poenitentia (pen- 
itential regret). To be moved with regret ; 
vid..ro REGRET. 

REGRET, v., dolére: egre or moleste 
ferre: lugére (to mourn for). It is to be 
regretted that, dolendum est, quod, &c. 
Hence, (a) To rue or repent of any 
thing, pwnitet mealicujus rei. J do not 
regret having been of their opinion, me 
non peenitet eorum sententiz tuisse : I re- 
gret that Iwas not present, dolet mihi, non 
adfuisse. (b) To miss an object, desi- 
derare aliquid: desiderio alicujus movéri 
(to regret a person who is dead ; e. g., Scip- 
ionis, Cic., Lal., 3): he made us bitterly re- 
egret his prudential wisdom, prudentie sua 
triste nobis desiderium reliquit. J regret 
town, desiderium me tenet urbis (Cic.). 

REGULAR. || Well arranged, 
compositus ; bene et ratione dispositus. 
|| Lawful, correct, justus: legitimus. 
JN. justus et legitimus. || Bound by 
a religious vow, *religiose vite le- 
gibus adstrictus: regularis (ecclesiastical 
technical term). || Well formed, om- 
nibus membris equalis et congruens : 
bene figuratus (after Vitruvius, 3, 1, 1). 
|| Constant, constans. || ( Of troops) 
of the line, plural (* milites) discipli- 
na militari assuefacti (after Ces. B. G., 
4, 1): *milites legionarii (with the an- 
cients ; opposed to velites ; i. e., light troops). 
||Formal, set, complete, solemnis (fes- 
tive, solemn): verus (true, real): justus 
(due, proper, as it ought to be): legitimus 
(conformable to law). A regular will, tes- 
tamentum nuncupatum (made before wit- 
nesses): @ regular engagement, prolium 
justum: to meet in regular engagement, 
proelio justo congredi cum aliquo: acie 
concurrere, congredi, confligere, decer- 
nere, dimicare. 

REGULARITY, ordo (due arrange- 
ment): constantia (quality of not chang- 
ing): apta membrorum compositio (reg- 
ular adjustment of the parts of the body). 

REGULARLY. ||According torule, 
ordine (in order): constanter (without ra- 
riation ; e. g., cursus suos servare, of the 
planets): ad regulam (toa rule ; €. g., exw- 
quare or dirigere aliquid ; also, ad norman 
dirigere aliquid; e. g., vitam ; these, howev- 
er, are seldom used absolutely without a gen- 
itive, though Quintilian has ad legem ac 
regulam compositus, 12, 10, 52; regularly, 
i. e., by line and rule). To increase and 
decrease regularly, statis auctibus ac dimi- 
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nutionibus crescere decrescereque (Piew 
Ep., 4, 30, 2): regularly formed, bene fig: 
uratus. || Rightly, correctly, vid. 

REGULATE. || 7'0 adjust, adapt, 
aliquid ad regulam exeequare: aliquid ad 
regulam or normam dirigere (e. g., vitam). 
To regulate one’s self by any thing, se ac- 
commodare, fingere, or formare ad ali- 
quid; by any body, alicujus rationem ha- 
bére (to regulate one’s movements or ac- 
tions according to those of another person) : 
ad alicujus voluntatem se conformare : 
ad alicujus arbitrium et nutum se fingere 
(to regulate one’s self by the will and fan- 
cies of others): to regulate one's self en- 
tirely by the wili, &c., totum se fingere et 
accommodare ad alicujus arbitrium et nu- 
tum ; se totum ad alicujus nutum et vol- 
untatem convertere: to regulate one's con- 
duct by any thing, alicujus rei rationem 
habere: aliquid spectare (to take into con- 
sideration, to regard): alicui rei obsequi 
(to regulate one’s mode of acting according 
to any thing): aliquid sequi (to take any 
thing as a pattern or model): to regulate 
one’s self by the times, or by the circumstan- 
ces of the times, tempori, or temporibus ser- 
vire or inservire: to regulate one's self by 
time and circumstances, tempori et rebus 
servire : to regulate one thing by another, 
accommodare aliquid alicui rei or ad rem 
(e. g., Sumtus peregrinationis ad merce- 
des; suum consilium ad consilium, alte- 
rius): dirigere aliquid ad rem (to regu- 
late; e. g., to regulate one’s mode of living 
by a certain law, vitam ad certam nor- 
mam; one’s opinion by the will of another 
person, sententiam suam ad voluntatem 
alterius): to regulate one’s (mercantile) 
dealings according to the times, negotia 
cum tempore commetiri. ||Z'o arrange, 
ordinare: constituere: componere. Vid. 
ARRANGE. 

REGULATION. || Act of regulat- 
ing, ordinatio: dispositio: constitutio : 
institutio. ||Order, ordo: ratio. || Rule, 
preeceptum: institutum: lex. These are 
excellent regulations, hec optime instituta 
or instructa sunt. 

REGULATOR. || One who regu 
lates, circumlocution by the verbs.’ || A 
part of a watch, * machinatio, qua ho- 
re tardius aut celerius moventur (after 
Cic., N. D. 2, 38, 97). ; 

REHEARSAL. ||Relation, narratio: 
commemoratio. || Previous practice, 
meditatio (the preparatory study or prac- 
tice; e. g., of a gladiator, Cic., Tusc., 2, 
17, 41). (=> Preexercitamentum ts an 
attempt of Priscian’s (1329, P.) to translate 
the Greek rpoytbpvacpa. Rehearsal of a 
play, *fabule agendte periculum. 

REHEARSE. || 7'o relate, narrare; 
commemorare: pronuntiare. ||7'o prac- 
tice beforehand (of actors), meditari 
(pererav). To rehearse a play, * fabule 
agende periculum facere: * preeludere 
fabule: (of musicians), * preeludere con- 
centui. 

REIGN, s., regnum (unlimited power in 
a country, especially that of a monarch ; at 
Rome, after the expulsion of the kings, tt 
denoted despotic rule): imperium (the su- 
preme authority of any commander ; at 
Rome, in the time of the emperors, tt denot- 
ed their reign; over any body, in aliquem): 
dominatio: dominatus (with reference to 
the unconditional subjection of those over 
whom the authority extended). To begin his 
reign, diadéma accipere: imperium in- 
ire or auspicari (post-Augustan) : regnare 
cepisse : in any body’s reign, aliquo im- 
perante or regnante: aliquo imperatore 
or rege: at the beginning of his reign, 
inter initia regni: in the first year of his 
reign, eo, quo regnare primum coepit, an- 
no: shortly before the reign of Dionysius, 
paulo ante, quam regnare coppit Dionysi- 
us: the first year of any body's reign, pri- 
mus imperii dies; of my reign, dies im- 
perii mei. 

REIGN, v. || Propr., imperium tené- 
re, imperare (general term, to be a sover- 
eign or ruler): summe rerum preesse 
(Liv.) : sedére ad clavum, ad gubernacu- 
la (to be at the head of affairs. (7yF Avoid 
regere without an object): regnare (espe- 
cially as a despotic prince). To reign over 
any body, alicui imperare: imperium or 
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dommationem habére in aliquem: over a 
country, imperium alicujus terre obtiné- 
re (= dominari in aliquem = ¢o tyran- 
mize over him): the reigning prince, qui 
pune preest civitati; qui nunc est in ma- 
gistratu: the reigning family, regum do- 
mus (domus an gorge Tac., Ann., 1, 4). 
] Iarprorpr.; vid. RuLE. 

REIMBURSE, rependere (Cic.) : remu- 
nerare alicui aliquid (e. g., pecuniam or au- 
rum alicui, Ter., Plaut.): reddere ad as- 
sem alicuiimpensum. To reimburse him- 
self,impensam (or-as) alicujus rei reficere. 

IMBURSEMENT, by circumlocution 
with the verbs. To undertake a new war 
Sor the reimbursement of his expenses in 
the former one, impensas belli alio bello 
Teficere (Just.). 

REIN, s., habéna: lorum (frenum, usu- 
ally plural, freni, or frena, bridle). To 
give the reins, habenam remittere (prop- 


or tighten Pace] reins, oe adducere 
(proper atively). 

REIN’ v. || Prop., fremare, infrenare 
equum: frenos equo injicere (to put on 
the reins). To rein up, habénam adduce- 
re. || Fie., frenare: refrenare: coércé- 
re: continére : comprimere : reprimere; 
e. g., refrenare, coercére or reprimere 
cupiditates (libidines): moderari cupidi- 
tatibus : frangere cupiditates. 

REIN-DEER, * tarandus (Linn.). [](As 
@ constellation), rangifer (technical term). 

REINFORCE, firmare: majoribus co- 
Piis firmare: exercitum confirmare (Cic.), 
augere (Vell.): incremento novare (Curt., 
5, 1,39). To reinforce one’s army, majo- 
rem manum arcessere: novis opibus co- 
piisque se renovare (Cic.): novis pedi- 
tum et equitum copiis sese firmare (Tac., 
Ann., 2,65). Vid. ro Recruit. 

REINFORCEMENT. || Act of rein- 
forcing,c io; usually by the verb. 
|| Fresh supply of troops, incremen- 
tum: supplementum; also, auxilia: sub- 
sidia (plural, Cic.). To send a reinforce- 
ment, mittere alicui subsidium, or milites 
subsidio mittere alicui: integros milites 
submittere defessis (in action). 

REINS, renes, -um, plural. 

REINSTATE, restituere (to restore): 
aliquid in suo loco reponere (to put a 
thing into its former place). To reinstate 
a king, in regnum restituere or reducere: 
regem reducere (of another prince or gen- 
eral who takes him back and restores him) : 
aliquem in regnum reducere: to reinstate 
any body tn any body's favor, reducere 
aliquem in gratiam cum aliquo. 

REINSTATEMENT, circumlocution by 
the verbs ; restitutio in integrum (Juris- 

Itt). Amb dors came from Porse- 
na to negotiate the reinstatement of Tar- 
quinius, \egati a Porsené de reducendo 
in regnum Tarquinio venerunt, 

REITERATE. Vid. to Repeat. 

REITERATION. Vid. Reperrrron. 

REJECT, (a se) rejicere : improbare : 
Hahah pl ogo siare repudiare (to 

bh 0} e 


< puere (to repel with 
disgust): spernere : 








aspernari (with con- 
JN. a se rejicere et aspernari: 

abdicare rem chiefly in Pliny. To 
reject entirely, omnino non probare; fun- 
ditus repudiare: to reject advice, consili- 
um improbare, reprobare, or repudiare : 
to reject an opinion, sententiam aspernari 
or contemnere : to reject the terms, condi- 
tionem repudiare or respuere. 

REJECTION, rejectio (the proper word, 
e. g., of judges): improbatio (disapproval 
of): repudiatio (with shame): aspernatio 
(with disdain) ; or by the verb. 

REJOICE. {| Inrrans., gaudére: leta- 
ri (to be glad ; vid. Joy): gestire (to show 
jey by outward gestures): subridére (to 
smile). To rejoice at any thing, gaudére, 
hetari aliqua re, de or in aliqua re (the lat- 
ter construction when the joy is represented 
as lasting: the construction with the accu- 
satire almost entirely limited to pronouns in 
the neuter): Gelectari aliqua re (to delight 
in any thing) : to rejoice very much, gan- 
dére vehementerque letari: non medio- 
crem voluptatem animo capere, (in a 
thing) magnam letitiam, voluptatem, 
capere (or percipere) ex re: magne le- 
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titie mihi est aliquid: ali re gaudio 
exsultare (to leap or j ‘or joy): to re- 
joice secretly, secum tacitum gaudére: to 
rejoice within one’s self, in sinu gaudére 
(of malicious joy) : to rejoice unspeakabdly, 
incredibiliter gaudére: my heart rejoices, 
impendio mihi animus gaudet (Ter., Eun., 
3, 5, 39): to rejoice with any one, una gau- 
dére: gaudio alicujus ps Hoe (rather po- 
ic, Tac., Andr., 5, 5, 8, and Cal. ap. Cic., 
.» 8, 2, 1). || TRans., gaudio afficere. 
Vid. DELIGHT, v. 

REJOICING, letatio: gaudium : leti- 
tia (joy). Vid. Joy. 

REJOIN. ||To join again, by verbs 
in Jorn, with iterum orrursus. ||/To an- 
swer to a reply, excipere aliquem or 
alicujus sermonem (to speak immediately 
after another person): alicui respondére 
(to respond, to answer in general). He re- 
joined, inquit (following the quotation of 
what the person responded). 

REJOINDER, responsio: responsum 
(general term): defensio: excusatio: pur- 
gatio (answer to a charge) : * responsio al- 
tera (on the part of the defendant with re- 
gard to the accusatign of the plaintiff, if 
couched in writing, according to the Ro- 
man civil law). 

REKINDLE. Propr., ignem languen- 
tem excitare (Virg., Moret.. 12; cf. Ces., 
B. G., 7, 24): ignem exstinctum suscitare 
(after Ov., A. A., 3, 597) : sopitos ignes sus- 
citare (Virg., Ov.) : invalidas flammas ad- 
moto fomite excitare (Lucan). || Im- 
PROPR., iterum excitare incendium (ex- 
citare incendium improperly. Cic., Phil., 7, 
1, 3): refovére (e. g., studia prope ex- 
stincta, Plin. ; studia partium, Suet. ; post- 
Augustan in this sense) : rursus aliquid, 
quod jam exstinctum erat, incendere (e. 
g., odia populi in nos, Cic., Att., 1, 9, 3). 
To rekindle a war, belli reliquias restau- 
rare et renovare (Cic.). 

RELAPSE, v., recidere (general term). 
Vid., also,“ To have a RELAPSE.” 

RELAPSE, s., morbus recidivus (Cels.) ; 
febris recidiva (in a fever); also, recidiva 
only (Cels., 3, 4): nove tentationes morbi 
( to vetus morbus, Cic., Att., 10, 
17,2). To have a relapse, in eundem mor- 
bum recidere; @ severe relapse, in gravi- 
orem morbum recidere : lest there be a re- 
lapse, ne febris recidat: to fear a relapse, 
recidivam timére. 

GELATE. |iTo narrate, narrare al- 
icui aliquid or de aliqua re (to describe and 
tell of ): referre (to inform, report, wheth- 
er by word of mouth or in writing ; the prop- 
er word of chronicles, annals, &c.): mem- 
orare, commemorare (to mention): pro- 
dere, with or without memorize; posteris 
tradere; scriptum relinquere (to hand 
down to posterity ; of historians): alicujus 
rei auctorem esse (to declare a thing, and 
more or less to pledge one’s self for its truth): 
exponere : explicare (to exrpound ; oppos- 
ed to summas tantum attingere) : enarra- 
Te (to relate in order, and with all the cir- 
cumstances) : persequi (to go through any 
thing, to relate it thoroughly): garrire (to 
chatter of any thing ; e. g., tabellas, Hor., 
Sat., 2, 6, TT, sq.): to relate at length, plu- 
ribus verbis exponere : to relate in due or- 
der, rem ordine enarrare: to relate dif- 
Susely, rem paullo altius repetere. To 
relate the progress of a thing, cuncta, ut 
sunt acta, exponere; enarrare alicui rem, 
quo pacto se habeat. A thing is related 
in two different ways, de aliqua re duplex 
memoria est (of traditions) or duplex fa- 
ma est (of rumors). The event ts related 
(traditionally) in different ways, variatur 
memoria acte rei: they relate (as a phrase; 
parenthetical), traditur, fertur. J can not 
suffer this to be related, abhorret aliquid ab 
aurium approbatione. || Jo have ref- 
erence to, spectare ad aliquid ; referri, 
referendum esse, ad aliquid : this relates 
to me, hoc ad me attinet. 

RELATED. || Prop., propinquus ali- 
cui (af near relationship in general) : ne- 
cessarius (connected by ties of office, &c.; 
sometimes used with regard to distant rela- 
tionship) : cognatus (related on the father’s 
or mother’s side): agnatus (on the father’s 
side): affinis (by marriage): consangui- 
neus, consanguinitate proprius (r by 

especially of brothers and sisters by 
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the same mother) : consobrinus (oj the seme 
mother’s children): sobrinus (of cousins): 
gentilis (of the same clan). To be related 
to any , alicui propinquum esse ; ali- 
cui or cum aliquo propinquitate conjunc- 
tum esse (in general): cognatione aliquem 
contingere or cum aliquo conjunctum es- 
se (on the father’s or the mother’s side) : al- 
finitate, or affinitatis vinculis, cum aliquo 
conjunctum esse (by marriage): consan- 
guinitate alicui propinquum esse ; sangui- 
nis vincule alicui, or cum aliquo, conjunc- 
tum esse (by blood). To be distantly related 
to any body, aliquem age spat pe cognatione 
contingere : to be not at all related to any 
body, nullo gradu alicujus domum attinge 
re. ||F1c., propinquus, finitimus, vicinus, 
alicui or alicuirei. JN. propinquus et fini- 
timus; vicinus et finitimus. All the arts 
are related to each other, omnes artes qua- 
si cognatione aliqua inter se continentar. 
Not to be related to each other ; vid. “to 
have no RELATIONSHIP.” 

RELATER, narrator: auctor, rerum 
gestarum pronunciator (especially of his- 
torians ; auctor so far as the narrator serves 
as a voucher): fabulator (for the amusement 
of the hearers; vid. Suet., Oct., 78). 

RELATION. || A narration, narra- 
tio (the act, or the thing) : relatio (notice in 
chronicles, &c.: of the Silcer Age): 
memoria (han ): fabella (a tale): 
or by the verb. || A relative, propinqu- 
us, &c. [vid. RELATED]: @ near i 
arta propinquitate, or propinqua cognati- 
one conjunctus: a distant relation, lon- 
ginqua cognatione aliquem contingens # 


-relations, propinqui; genere proximi ; 


necessarii, &c. || Reference, ratio: is 
relation to, ad: super: quod attinet ad. 
|| Intercourse, commercium: friendly 
relations, gratia. 

RELATIONSHIP. PRop., propinqui- 
tas: propinquitatis vinculum : necessitu- 
do: cognatio: agnatio: affinitas: affini- 
tatis vinculum : consanguinitas : consan- 

initatis vinculum : sanguinis vinculam 
fore. in RELATED]. To have relation. 
ship; i. e., to be related (vid. RELATED]. 
ll Fie., i. e., nearness, resemblance, cogna- 
tio; conjanctio: to have relationship to, 
cognationem habére cum aliqua re; pro- 
pinquum, finitimum, or propinquum et 
finitimum, esse alicujus rei: est quedam 
inter has res cognatio (Quint.). To have 
no relationship, non habére aliquam ne- 
cessitudinem aut cognationem cum ali- 
qua re (Cic.). 

RELATIVE, adj. || (In grammar), re- 
lativus (e. g., pronomen, ical) : 
quod ad alterum aliquid refertur: quod 
sibi aliud aliquid assumit (which implies 
and has reference to something else; op- 
posed to quod simpliciter et ex sua vi con- 
sideratur, Cic., De Invent., 2, 33, 102). ||(In 
philosophtcal language), by circumlocu- 
tion (>>> in this sense relativus and rela- 
tive are not Latin) ; e. g., all these are rela- 
tive ideas, with respect to length or short- 
ness, omnia ista ut cuique data sunt pro 
rata parte, ita longa aut brevia nominan- 
tur (Cic., Tuse., 1, 39, 94). 

RELATIVE, s. Vid. RELatron, Re- 


LATED. 
RELATIVELY, habita ratione alicujus 
rei; or circumlocution by illud spectare, 
illius rei rationem habére. Not absolute- 
ly, but relatively, * non simpliciter et ex v1 
sua sed alia aliqua re assumtd, or alius 
rei ratione habita. 

RELAX. || Trans., laxare: relaxare: 
remittere (properly and 4 : 
mollire, emollire (to soften): vere - 
languorem afferre alicui (to render {men- 
tally) dull): to relax the body and mind, 
i. e., to weaken, frangere vires animi, cor- 
poris: to relax the mind, debilitare ani- 
mum: to relax the mind and , Mentis 
et corporis nervos frangere: to be relared 
by any thing, aliquid orem affert 
mihi: to relax the mind; i. e., to refresh, 
animum remittere or relaxare: to relar 


military discipline, disciplinam militarem 
resolvere. INTRANS., laxari, relaxari, 
remitti: 1 re, el 


janguescere, re- 
languescere (to become dull, feeble, &c.): 
flaccessere (to become loose, of sails ; then, 
figuratively, of spzch). Vid., also, ABATE 

RELAXATION. ies htt of 
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a1 d, relaxatio or remissio animi. [Vid., 
also, RECREATION.] || Weakness, de- 
bilitas (of mind): languor (of body). 

RELAXED, laxus (opposed to astrictus, 
artus): remissus (opposed to adductus, 
contentus) : flaccidus (opposed to rigidus) : 
languens, languidus (languid). 

RELAY, equi recentes. To provide or 
appoint relays, equos recentes per vias 
disponere (vid. Suet., Oct., 49) ; commea- 
tus per oppida et pagos disponere (vid. 
Suet., Tib., 38). 

RELEASE, v., exonerare aliqua re 
(from a burden, weight): levare, liberare 
aliquem aliqua re (to free from any thing): 
demere alicui aliquid (to relieve from any 
thing; as, frum fear, &c.). To release 
from bonds, e vinculis aliquem eximere ; 
vinculis aliquem liberare: lo release any 
body from fear, exonerare aliquem metu ; 
metum aliquo demere. ; 

RELEASE, s. || Dismission from 
confinement, &c., liberatio. [Vid. Drs- 
CHARGE.] || Discharge for money 
received, apocha. Vid. Recrrrt. 

RELENT, molliri: leniri: mitigari: 
animo flecti atque frangi; se molliri or 
mitigari pati; residit ira alicujus. 

RELENTLESS, durus: crudélis: se- 
vus: atrox. Syn. in CRUEL. 

RELIANCE, fiducia: fides (faith in 
any body's integrity) : spes firma or certa 
(firm hope): reliance on one’s self, fiducia 
(sui): fidentia (boldness): confidentia (a 
blind trust, especially in one's own strength): 
audacia (boldness). To have or place one’s 

weliance in any body, fidere or confidere 
alicui and alicui rei; fretum esse aliquo 
or aliqua re (to rely upon any thing): fidu- 
ciam habére alicujus rei (to have reliance 
in any thing): to have reliance on one’s 
self, tiduciam in se collocare: to place too 
much reliance on one’s self, nimis sibi con- 
fidere : to place one’s whole reliance in any 
body, se totum alicui committere: from 
reliance in myself, yourself, fiducia mea, 
tua ; from reliance in any thing, aliqua re 
fretus (objectively, as being protected by it) 
or contisus (subjectively, as irusting in it, 
snd so making one's self casy, Déd.). To 
place reliance in one’s self, sibi contidére ; 
(great reliance), multum in se fiduciw 
certa cum spe collocare : to place no reli- 
ance in a person, alicui diffidere. 

RELIC. ||That which is left, or re- 
mains of any thing, reliquum; plu- 
ral, reliqua or reliquiw (also, by circumlo- 
cution, quod superest, or restat, or reliqu- 
um est; e.g., quod membrorum reliquum 
est). || Body deserted by the soul, 
corpus. ||That which is kept in mem- 
ory of another, perhaps monumen- 
tum. Vid., also, REMAINDER, REMAIN. 

RELICT. Vid. Wrpow. 

RELIEF. || Alleviation, levatio: al- 
levatio : mitigatio (as act or thing ; relief 
administered) : levamen, levamentum, al- 
levamentum (as thing ; relief received) : 
laxamentum (some remission that falls to 
one’s lot): delenimentum (not Cic. or 

Ces.): medicina alicujus rei (remedy for 
7): fomentum (a soothing application ; 
fomenta dolorum, Cic.). To cause or 
bring with %& some relicf, habére levatio- 
nem alicujus rei (e. g., egritudinum) ; le- 
vationi or levamento esse : to find or seek 
for some relief, levationem invenire alicui 
rei (e. g., duloribus). ||(In military 
language), * obsidionis liberatio (from 
blockade): auxilium, subsidium (help, 
succor), To come to the relief of, auxilio 
venire; subsidio proficisci ([4° not sup- 
petias ferre, ire, proficisci, venire, adve- 
nire, accurrere, in the best writers). (2) 
Troops which come for succor, aux- 
ilia, -orum, 2.; auxilia subsidiaria, -orum, 
n.; subsidiw: to send relief, mittere, sub- 
mittere, auxilium. || (Jn @ painting), 
sublimitas (in picturd, Plin.): eminentia 
(Cic.): asperitas, [Vid.Conrrast.] ||Re- 
licvo, opus cwlatum, celatura (but per- 
haps this is = chasing): toreuma (toreu- 
tice secms to have been the art of working 
in relief, properly so called): a work in re- 
licf, anaglyphum ; in bass-relief, proty- 
pum: in full relief, ectypum. 

RELIEVE. || To alleviate, lenire (to 
soften ; to make less painful or disagreea- 
ble; e. he di miseriam, wgritudi- 
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nem): mitigare (to make milder: iram, 
tristitiam, severitatem, dolorem, labores, 
febrem, &c.): mollire (to soften; iram, 
impetum): levare, allevare (to lighten ; 
partially remove: levare luctum, metum, 
molestias, curam; also, levare aliquem 
luctu, Liv. : allevare sollicitudines, onus) : 
sublevare (pericula, offensionem, res ad- 
versas) : laxare (to lessen the tightness of 
any thing that compresses: laborem, Liv.) : 
expedire: explicare (to render the per- 
formance of any thing easier) : temperare 
(to temper by an admixture of an opposite 
feeling ; e. g., hilaritatis or tristitia2 mo- 
dum, Cic.). To relieve any body’s labor, 
partem laboris alicui minuere : to relieve 
tn some degree, aliqua ex parte allevare : 
to relieve hard work by relaxation, gravio- 
ra opera lusibus jocisque distinguere: to 
relieve from pecuniary difficulties, difticul- 
tate pecuniarum exuere. ||7’0 take the 
place of another at a post of duty, 
&c., subire alicui or aliquem, with or with- 
out per vices; succedere alicui or in ali- 
cujus locum (to succeed in office). To re- 
lieve wearied troops by fresh ones, milites 
integros submittere defatigatis ; defatiga- 
tis integri et recentes succedunt: to re- 
lieve soldiers on guard, vices stationum 
permutare (Curt., 8, 6, 11: vices 
variare, Virg., in., 9, 164, 7s perhaps only 
poetic). The guards relieve each other, 
succedunt alii in stationem aliorum. 

RELIEVO. Vid. RevierF. 

RELIGION, religio (in its widest sense ; 
reverence for every thing sacred, and any 
manifestation of this feeling): pietas erga 
Deum (the fear of God) : res divine: (things 
divine or sacred, general term): religiones 
(the course of religious observances) : cwe- 
rimonia, cerimonie (sacred rites) : sacra, 
plural (religious worship) : lex (the law or 
doctrine of a religion ; as lex Christiana, 
the Christian religion). A man of no re- 
ligion, homo impius erga Deum; religio- 
nis contemtor ; religionum omnium con- 
temtor; religionum negligens: not to be 
without a sense of religion, haud intacti 
religione animi esse: the religion of a 
country, cultus deorum ab omnibus fere 
civibus susceptus (after Cic., De Legg., 1, 
23, 60): sacra publica, -orum, 7. (general 
term, the public service of God; opposed 
to sacra privata): formula, doctrina, ra- 
tio rerum divinarum or sacrorum (a sys- 
tem of religion or religious doctrine ; e¢f., 
the Romish religion, sacra Pontificia, plu- 
ral): to adopt a religion, sacra (e. g., Ro- 
mana) suscipere: to embrace the Christian 
religion, * sacra Christianorum suscipere : 
to renounce one’s religion, * patria sacra 
deserere: a change of religion, * sacra 
commutata; *sacrorum professio mutata. 

RELIGIONIST, *religionis studiosus 

. (general term): qui omnia que ad cultum 
Dei pertinent diligenter tractat (a careful 
observer of religious rites and dutios ; after 
Cic., N. D., 2, 28, 72): homo religione 
nimius (excessive in religious observances ; 
after Tac., Hist., 1, 35, 2): *pietatis erga 
Deum emulator (in a bad sense, a hypo- 
crite), A co-religionist, sacris conjunctus 
cum aliquo (after Cic.). 

RELIGIOUS. || Influenced by re- 
ligion, religiosus: pius: sanctus. JN, 
sanctus piusque ; religiosus sanctusque ; 
sanctus et religiosus [SyNn. in Prous]. 
|| Relating to religion, ad religio- 
nem, ad sacra, attinens ; de rebus sacris 
or divinis : a religious book, *liber pre- 
cepta de rebus divinis continens ; *liber, 
qui est de rebus sacris: religious zeal, 
*studium religionis, pietatis : religious 
liberty, *libera quo ritu velis Deum co- 
lendi potestas ; *sacra omnia libera, nom, 
plural: a religious peace, * pax de religi- 
onibus conventa (not pax religiosa) : a re- 
ligious ceremony, ritus sacer ; cerimonia : 
a religious war, bellum pro religionibus 
suis susceptum (after Cic., Font., 9, 20). 
A religious teacher, * qui tradit preecepta, 
decreta, doctrine sacre: @ religious 
opinion, sententia, opinio, ad res sacras, 
divinas, attinens: @ religious party, *re- 
ligionis (or legis; e. g., Christianw) stu- 
diosi: founder of a religious party, condi- 
tor sacri (vid. Liv., 39,17, § 7): @ relig- 
ious matter or question, *res ad religio- 





nem, ad sacra, attinens, spectans: a re- 
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ligious system, * sacrorum ratio, formula; 
or, in a wider sense, *sacrarum cwrimo- 
niarum et institutionum divinarum coin- 
plexus. A religious custom or practice, 
*usus sacrorum, plural; quee ad cultum 
dei (deorum) attinent: religious instruc- 
tion, *institutio religionis ; *institutio ad 
religionem, ad res sacras, spectans. T'o 
give religious instruction in a school, 
* precepta legis, religionis Christiane in 
schola tradere; * preceptis doctrina 
Christiane instituere discipulos : a relig- 
ious constitution, *instituta ad res sacras 
or divinas pertinentia, spectantia: relig- 
qous truth, *sacrorum, doctrine sacra 
veritas: a religious truth, * preceptum, 
decretum, sacrum: religious despotism, 
*sacrorum jus imminutum, negatum ; to 
exercise it, *dominari velle in sacris: re- 
ligious toleration or moderation, * animus 
aliorum de rebus divinis opiniones leniter 
ferens. || Belonging tv an or Senay 
monks, &c., *ordini religioso, sacro, ad- 
dictus. 

RELIGIOUSLY. ||Piously, religiose: 
pie: sancte [Syn. in Prous]. ||Strictly, 
carefully, vid. 

RELINQUISH, relinquere (to leave be- 
hind in any way, whether deiiberately or 
not): derelinquere (to abandon it deliber- 
ately, and care no more about it): deserere 
(to abandon what one ought not to give 
up): dimittere (to give up what one can 
not retain; a property, one's freedom, a 
right, a man’s acquaintance) : abjicere, de- 
ponere (what one does not find it good or 
profitable to retain; a plan, intention, 
opinion, friendship, hatred, hope): desis- 
tere aliqud re or de aliqua re (tmplies a 
sudden change of intention): omittere (to 
give up; let a thing go: a contest, wrath, 
sorrow, fear, a plan, an opportunity): des- 
tituere (to desert one in need, just when 
our assistance is expected). JN. relinque- 
re et deserere; deserere et relinquere ; 
destituere etrelinquere. To relinquish a 
cause, affligere causam susceptam (aban- 
don, and so ruin it); causam alicujus de- 
ponere ; a causa alicujus recedere. 

RELIQUARY, *theca reliquiarum sa- 
crarum. 

RELISH, v. || Trans To give a 
flavor, saporem admiscére; with any 
thing, aliquid condire aliqua re. || 7'o 
enjoy a flavor, &c. sapere (properly 
and figuratively): to relish one's food, li- 
benter cibum sumere. || INTRANS., sa- 
pére, resipere: to relish well or badly, ju- 
cundo or ingrato esse sapore ; jucunde, 
male, sapere: to relish one’s food, libenter 
coenare. 

RELISH, gustus, -is: sapor (both used 
either actively or passively ; but more fre- 
quently gustus actively, taste for a thing ; 
sapor, passively, flavor, savor). He has no 
relish for food, abest desiderium cibi po- 
tisque; aspernatur cibum potumque. 

RELUCTANCE, animus alienus, aver- 
sus, ab aliqué re: stomachus. 

RELUCTANT, invitus : invito animo : 
to be reluctant, animus abhorret ab aliqué 
re; odium me tenet alicujus rei; asper- 
nari, egre ferre aliquem rem. 

RELUCTANTLY, ewgre: animo invito, 
averso, alieno. 

RELY ON, fidére, or confidére alicui, 
or alicui rei, or aliquaé re (to place one’s 
confidence in any body or any thing): fre- 
tum esse aliquo or aliqua re (to trust in, 
depend upon): niti aliqua re (to lean upon): 
fiduciam habére alicujus rei (to have con- 
fidence in any thing): credere: fidem ha- 
bére, or tribuere, or adjungere (to put 
faith in; all four without distinction ; vid, 
Cic., De Divin., 2, 55,113; 2, 59,122): not 
to rely upon any body, alicui parum fidére ; 
alicui fidem non habére; alicui parvam 
fidem habére; alicui diffidére: relying on, 
fretus aliqua re; nixus aliqua re (trusting 
in any thing, leaning on it): ferox aliqua 
re (relying presumptuously ; e. g., eX par- 
te virium). 

REMAIN. || To continue to be, to 
last, endure, manére, permanére: du- 
rare (to endure): stare (to stand). As 
long as the remembrance of Roman affairs 
shall remain, dum memoria rerum 
manarum manebit: to remain for whole 
ages, durare per secula [vid., alto, Con- 
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fINUE, INTRANS.]. || To continue to 
be in a certain state, or to have cer- 
tain properties, manére: permanére. 
Tam and remain thy friend, ~et sum et 
ero semper tibi amicus ; *me semper tui 
stadiosum habebis : to remain lying, non 
surgere (not to rise): to remain unmova- 
ble, immobilem manére (properly); im- 
mobilem se ostendere (Tac., figuratively) ; 
movéri or flecti non posse (not to suffer 
his determination to be ): to remain 
alive, in viti manére or remanére : to re- 
main safe and sound, salvum atque incol- 
umem conservari: to remain in one’s habit 
or custom, in consuetudine perseverare ; 
institutum suum tenére (opposed to a con- 
suetudine declinare). To remain firm to 
one’s purpose, in proposito persistere or 
perseverare (opposed to declinare or de- 
gredi a proposito). To remain true to 
one’s promise, promissis stare: to remain 
unhurt, nihil mali nancisci: to remain si- 
lent, tacére ; tacitum tenéri: let that re- 
main as @ secret between us, heec tu tecum 
habeto ; hc tu tibi solum dicta puta ; se- 
creto hoc audi, tecumque habeto ; 
tibi in aurem dixerim; hwec lapidi dixe- 
im ([=> sub rosa tibi hoc dixerim is 
not Latin): it remains, manet. Tiberius 
remained unmoved by those speeches, im- 
motum adversus eos sermones fixum 
Tiberio fuit (followed by an infinitice, 
Tac., Ann., 1, 47, tnit.). || To continue 
tn a place, manére ; morari, commorari 
(to tarry): sustinére se in aliquo loco (to 
stay any because it is dangerous to 
; or waiting for intelligence ; vid. 
Cic., Att., 10, 2, init.): consistere (to make 
@ halt): considére (to lie any where ; espe- 
cially of ships after a voyage): to remain 
the night any where, manére (e. g., extra 
domum, inter vicos or inter vias; vid. 
Suet., Oct., 39): pernoctare (e. g., apud al- 
iquem, in publico): to remain in bed, se 
continére in lectulo: to remain in the 
camp, castris se tenére (of all who are there); 
in castris subsidere (of some, while others 
go away). Remain a little longer, mane 
paullisper: to invite one (who is about to 
@9 away) to remain, invitatione familiari 
retinére aliquem: to remain at a distance 
from any body (i. e., to avoid his society), 
alicujus aditum sermonemque defugere. 
Hence figuratively, || Not to come at 
the time when one ts expected, to re- 
main behind, morari (to stay away too 
long): cunctari (to delay): non venire 
(not to come). || T'o be over and above, 
manére: reliquum esse, relinqui (to be 
left): superesse (to be over): superstitem 
esse (to have i : *tria si subduxe- 
ris a tribus (or tria de tribus detracta) ni- 
hil faciunt reliqui (nothing remains). 

REMAINDER, reliquum: reliqua, plu- 
ral; quod restat; plural, que restant: 
quod reliquam restat (Plant.) ; quod reli- 
quum est alicujus rei (Cic.}; residuum 
(Cic., Suet.) ; residua ( plural ; e. g., resi- 
duum cibariorum; residua vectigalia). 
The remainder of the money. pecunia resi- 
dua: all the remainder, quicquid reliquum 
est or reliquum restat. . 

REMAINS, reliquia (the rest): frag- 
menta, plural ; ruinm (fragments, ruins). 
Mortal remains, cadaver : quod membro- 
rum reliquum est. 

RE-MAKE, iterum facere. Vid., also, 
RESTORE. 

REMAND, remittere (to send back): 
comperendinare (e. g., reum; to call on 
kim to appear again on the third day). 
Sometimes amplius dicere (i e., to adjourn 
the canse). 

REMANDING, comperendinatio. 

REMARK, s.,notatio (a marking down) : 
annotatio (critical, post-Augustan): dic- 
tum (@ short or well known saying or ob- 
servation: sometimes omitted; e. 2,, pre- 
clarum illud Platonis, the celebrated remark 
of Plato): scholion (an explanation, 
for learners ; in Greek, Cic., Att., 16, 73), 
nota (the censor’s mark of disapprobation. 
QS" Moderns use this word incorrectly ; 
as also admonitio and animadversio, in- 
stead of annotatio). A short remark, an- 
Notatiuncula (Gell, 19, 7, 12): 
tory (grammatical) remarks, commentaria 
(Gell., 2, 6, in.) : remarks on language, ob- 
servationes sermonis (Suet., » 24): 
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a senre remark, nota censoriz severitatis; 
animadversio. To escape Te- 
marks, effugere animadversionem (e. g., 
neque enim effugere animadversionem 
possemus, si semper iisdem pedibus ute- 
remur, Cic.). To make severe remarks on 
any thing, notare aliquid ; reprehendere 
et exagitare aliquid: on any body, notare 
ac vitnperare aliquem. I made this re- 
mark among others, tam muita, tum etiam 
hoc dixi- 

REMARK, v. |] To observe, note, 
animadvertere : observare: notare ali- 
quid. || To express in words, no- 
tare: denotare: observare: dicere: [3° 
not monére. 

REMARKABLE, notabilis : memora- 
bilis: commemorabilis: in aperto positus 
(conspicuous, attracting observation): dis- 


tinctus et notatus, for any thing, aliqua ; 


re (distinguished) : conspicuus (striking: 
very remarkable, insignis; insignitus: to 
render remarkable, conspicuum facere ; in 
lucem proferre: @ remarkadle thing or 
circumstance, res insignis (something nota- 
ble); res memoratu or historia digna (a 
circumstance worth mentioning or record- 
; Tes memoria digna (worthy of rec- 
pol remarkable tints oe que visenda 
sunt (Cic., Verr., 4, 59, 132): remarkable 
ings or actions, dicta factaque alicujus. 
Too remarkable, ad reprehensionem ( Tac.) 
or in pejus (Quint.) notabilis. 

REMARKABLY, notabiliter (Plin. Ep.) : 
insigniter ; manifesto (Cic.): significanter 
(Quint.). 

REMEDIABLE, sanabilis; quod sanari 
potest: [> medicabilis ts poetical, cura- 
bilis is not Latin in this sense. 

REMEDILESS, insanabilis (properly, 
of things; e. g., diseases, wounds: [=~ 
immedicabilis, poetically): irremediabilis 
(post-Augustan end Pliny): quod cura- 
tionem non recipit (Cels.). 

REMEDY, s., remedium (properly and 
figuratively) : medicina ( properly and fig- 
uratively) : medicamentum ( properly) : 
antidotum (an antidote). To apply a rem- 
edy to @ disease, morbo medicinam adhi- 
bére : to seek a remedy for any thing, medi- 
cinam alicui rei querere (properly and 
figuratively). To find a remedy, auxilium 
(or icinam) reperire, or remedium 
invenire, alicui rei; res adversus aliquid 
presenti remedio est (is a quick remedy) ; 
si periturus sit, quil aborat, nisi temeraria 
quoqgue via fuerit adjutus ...... satius est 
anceps auxilium experiri quam nullum 
(Cels., 2, 10; desperate remedies must be 
tried in desperate cases). 

REMEDY, v., medéri alicui or alicui rei 
(properly and figuratively) : sanare, or sa- 
num facere aliquem or aliquid (to make a 
person or thing sound or whole, properly 
and figuratively) {vid., also, CURE, v.] : re- 
medio esse, any thing, ad aliquid (to serve 
as means against any thing ; of medicine) : 
utilem esse, any thing, contra aliquid, ali- 
cui rei (to be useful or serviceable ; of medi- 
cine and other things): prodesse, any 
thing, adversus aliquid, alicui rei (to be 
00d for any thing ; of medicine and other 
things): salutarem esse, any thing, ad ali- 
quid (to be wholesome; of medicines and 
other things): posse ad aliquid (to operate 
in or against any thing; e. g., ad morsus 
serpentum) : valére adversus aliquid, effi- 
cacem esse contra aliquid (to be good or 
effectual against any thing): to remedy a 
want of provisions, rei fruamentariw# medé- 
ri; rem frumentariam expedire. To rem- 
edy quickly and effectually (of a medicine), 
res adversus aliquid presenti remedio 
est. To discover how to remedy a thing, 
auxilium reperire or remedium invenire 
alicui rei: that can not be remedied, insana- 
bilis (CS i dicabilis is poetical). 

REMEMBER, meminisse : commemi- 
nisse : reminisci: recordari (with this dif- 
eaters that meminisse, pepzvioBat, is, to 
know any thing without having forgotten 
#; reminisci, dvaptpvicKeiy, to remember 
@ thing which had escaped the memory ; re- 

i, €vOvpeteO x, tu call any thing up 
in one’s mind, and to drcell upon it. 
Meminisse and recordari are followed by 
@ genitive, an accusatire, or by de; remi- 
nisci only by a genitive or accusative: 
meminisse generally takes the infinitive of 
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the present, the speaker placing himseff, as 
it were, at the time of the occurrence, 
describing it as going on ; the perfect, aow 
ever, is also found, when a fact is to be rep. 
43 d, or simply a result 
stated. Thus, meministis me ita initio 
distribuisse causam, Cic., Rosc. Am., 
42, they were to remember, not how he dis- 
tributed it, but the simple fact that he did so 
distribute it. The present is, however, the 
prevailing usage; cf. Kriiger, 473, Obs. 
3; Haase ad Reisig., Obs. 452). Jn. remi- 
nisci et recordari: memoria tenére (to 
bear in mind; e. g., plures turres de ccelo 
esse percussas, Cic.). To remember any 
thing, memoriam alicujus rei tenére or 
habére ; memorem or haud immemorem 
esse alicujus rei (—= meminisse); memo- 
riam alicujus rei repetere, revocare, reno- 
vare, redintegrare: memoria repetere ali- 
quid (f Cicero rarely says simply repe- 
tere aliquid); subit animum alicujus rei 
Memoria; res mihi redit in memoriam; 
venit mihi in mentem res, alicujus rei, de 
re (ail = reminisci). J can not remember 
a thing, memoria aliquid excessit, delap- 
sum est; e memoria aliquid mihi exiit, 
excidit; ex animo aliquid effluxit; fugit 
or refugit aliquid meam memoriam: not 
to desire to remember a thing (purposely), 
nullam alicujus rei adhibére memoriam 
(Nep., Epam., 7, 2). To remember well, 
very well, bene, preclare meminisse: to 
remember a person or thing with gratitude, 
grato animo alicujus nomen prosequi; 
gratissimam alicujus memoriam retinére: 
grata memoria prosequi aliquid: to re- 
member with affection and kindness, me- 
moriam alicujus cum caritate et benevo- 
lentid usurpare: to remember any thing 
with pleasure, recordatione alicujus rei 
frui (Cic., Lel., 4,15). I will always re- 
@ person or thing, numquam ex 
animo alicujus or alicujus rei discedet 
memoria; alicujus or alicujus rei memo- 
riam nulla umquam delebit oblivio; sem- 
per memoria alicujus rei meis erit infixa 
mentibus : remember having read, memi- 
ni me legere: as far as I remember, ut 
mea memoria est; quantum memini; 
nisi animus or memoria me fallit. 

REMEMBRANCE, memoria: recorda- 
tio (the former = memory ; the latter, recol- 
lection). IN. recordatio et memoria. A 
constant, perpetual nee, Memoria 
sempiterna, eterna, or immortalis; me- 
moria diuturna: a fresh remembrance, me- 
Moria recens: to keep in remembrance, 
memoria custodire, tenére aliquid; me- 
moriam alicujus rei servare, conservare, 
retinére (of any thing) ; memoriam alicu- 
jus colere (ef a person): to retain a grate- 
Sul remembrance of any body, gratissimam 
alicujus memoriam retinére: to keep any 
thing fresh in remembrance, recenti me- 
morid tenére aliquid: to have or keep 
any thing always in remembrance, immor- 
tal memoria retinére aliquid: to keep a 
person aloays tn remembrance, wternam 
or sempiternam alicujus memoriam ser- 
vare : he will every where be had in ever- 

ing remembrance, in omnium gentium 
sermonibus ac mentibus semper h#rebit, 
numquam ulla de eo obmutescet vetus- 
tas: to bring any thing again into re- 
membrance, to renew the remembrance of a@ 
thing, memoriam alicujus rei revocare. 
renovare, redintegrare, reprzsentare: to 
destroy the remembrance of any thing, tol- 
lere memoriam alicujus rei; aliquid e 
memoria evellere : to erect a statue in re- 
membrance of any body, laudis ut maneat 
memoria statuam alicui ponere. Vid., 
also, Memory. 

REMEMBRANCER, monitor: admoni- 
tor. 

REMIND, monére: admonére: alicui 
aliquid in memoriam redizgere, reducere: 

liq in iam alicujus rei redu- 
cere: aliquem in memoriam alicujus rei 
excitare. This reminds me of Plato, hec 
res affert mihi memoriam Platonis: to re- 
mind one of a debt, aligquem appellare de 
nomine. 

REMINISCENCE. || Remembrance, 
vid. || A thing remembered, res, qua 
mihi in mentem venit: res, cujus memo 
Tia animum subit. 


REMISS, negligens : indiligens om : incuri- 





REMO 


usus (negligent): lentus: tardus (slow): 
reunssus (native). To grow remiss in 
One's sivdirs, stadia remittere (Cic.). 

REMLSSION, remissio (@ remitting the 
peyment of ataz, punishment). Remission 
of taxes for three years, remissio tributi in 
triennium: to pray for remission, remissi- 
onem petere: to pray for remission of past 
offences, veniam preteritorum precari: to 
obtain remission for past transgressions, 
impunitatem peccatorum assequi. 

REMISSLY, negligenter : indiligenter : 
incuriose: lente: tarde: remisse (Col.). 
Vid. the adjective. 

REMISSNESS, negligentia: indiligen- 
tia: incuria (negligence): lentitudo: tar- 
Gitas (slowness, sluggishness). 

REMIT, solvere: exsolvere: liberare 
aliqua re (to free from an obligation): re- 
mittere: condonare alicui aliquid: grati- 
am alicujus rei facere alicui (to rem the 
payment of money, @ punishment, &c.; 
gratiam facere, Sall., Cat., 52, 8; Jug., 
104, 5; Liv., 3, 56, in.): ignoscere alicui 
rei or alicui aliquem rem; alicujus rei 
veniam dare (to pardon for a fault). To 
remit a debt to any body, pecuniam credi- 
tam condonare or remittere; creditum 
condonare; debitum remittere alicui: to 
remit taxes, vectigalia omittere ; tributa re- 
mittere: to remit a portion of the rent to 
any body, aliquem parte mercédis rele- 
vare: to remit nine parts of a fine, detra- 
here multz partes novem: to remit a pun- 
ishment, poenam remittere; multam con- 
donare; delicti, criminis gratiam facere: 
to remit sins, peccata or deiicta alicui ig- 
noscere; peccata alicui concedere. || 7'0 
send (money), (pecuniam) mittere alicui 
or ad aliquem. 

REMITTANCE. 
cunia alicui missa. 

REMNANT, reliquum: quod restat. 
Vid. REMAINDER. 

REMODEL, totum denuo fingere (prop- 
erly, to begin to make it over again; after 
Plaut., Most., 1, 2,36): fingere or formare 
in aliud (to make it into some other shape): 
recoquere (melt it down again ; then, fig- 
uratively = remodel, make new ; vid. Heind., 
Hor., Sat., 2,5, 55; Quint., 12, 6,7): com- 
mutare (to alter; e. g.. rempublicam) : 
immutare (to make a complee change; 
give any thing quite a new shape, aliquid 
de institutis priorum): novare (to make 
any thing new, give it a new form ; aliquid 
in legibus) : transfigurare or transformare 
(in aliquem or aliquid): to remodel a work, 
&c., retractare (not denuo elaborare). 
|| Remodelled, retractatior: crebris locis 
inculcatus et refectus (of a literary work ; 
both Cic.). 

REMODELLING, transfiguratio: im- 
mutatio (change). 

REMONSTRANCE, admonitio: moni- 
tus. Yo make remonstrances [vid. ro Rr- 
MONSTRATE]: not to produce any impres- 
sion by mild remonstrances, leniter agendo 
nihil proficere : to bring back to allegiance 
by mild remonstrances, oratione reconcili- 
are aliquem (e. g., a people; opposed to 
alicui reconciliare) : to listen to any body's 
remonstrances, aliquaem monentem audi- 
re; alicui monenti obsequi. 

REMONSTRANT, * Arminianus: * dis- 
sentiens a formula Batavorum. 

REMONSTRATE, monére: admoné- 
re: agere cum aliquo de aliqua re (to 
treat or speak with any body on any sub- 
ject). To remonstrate earnestly, diligenter 
aliquem monére; against his doing any 
thing, né, &c., with subjunctive. Vid., 
also, TO REPROVE. 

REMORA (@ fish), *echineis remora 
(Linn.). 

REMORSE, conscientiv angor, sollici- 
tudo: angor conscientiw fraudumque cru- 
ciatus: morsus, stimuli, cruciatus consci- 
entiw (after Cic.). To be stung with re- 
morse, conscientie# angore et sollicitudine 
agitari, vexari (Cic.) ; conscientia exani- 
mari (Cic.) ; conscientia maleficii (-orum), 
sceleris (-um), vitiorum, aliquem stimu- 
Jat (Cic.); conscientia scelerum agitatur 
animus alicujus (Sail.); excruciari con- 
ecientid delictorum, peccatorum, scele- 
vam; conscientiw stimulis vexari, mor- 
déri (after Cic.); conscientid ictum esse 
*aiv., 





|| Money sent, * pe- 


, 28). 





REMO 


REMORSELESS. Vid. Cruru. 

REMOTE, amotus (removed): disjunc- 
tus (separated, not in connection with, prop- 
erly or jiguratively) : remotus (that lies far 
off, or at a distance, properly or figurative- 
ly): longinquus (at a great distance): ul- 
timus (that lies or dwells at the extreme end; 
vid. Held., Cas., B. G., 3, 27): to be remote, 
distare : abesse a (ab), &c. (with this dif- 
ference, that distare, to stand or be apart, 
or asunder, gives the idea simply of the in- 
terval which separates two objects ; but abes- 
se, to be away, signifies either that the re- 
mote object went away from another, or that 
the distance between the two is measured, 
Both are used of persons or of things, and 
with an accusative of the distance): alienum 
esse, abhorrére a (ab), &c. (figuratively, 
to be strange to, not to have): dissentire ; 
dissidére; discrepare ab aliquo (not to 
agree with). To be far remote from a per- 
son or thing, longe distare a loco; longo 
intervallo or procul disjunctum esse a (ab), 
&c.: not far, parvo spatio disjanctum esse 
a (ab), &c.; rather far, satis magno inter- 
vallo remotum esse a loco: a remote place, 
longinquus et reconditus locus; latebra 
(a hiding-place): a remote part of a house, 
abdita pars edium. 

REMOTENESS, longinquitas (Cic., 
Fam., 2,9, in this sense): distantia. From 
the remoteness of its situation, propter lon- 
ginquitatem (Cic.). 

REMOVAL, ablegatio: amandatio (the 
sending a person away, in order to get rid 
of him): relegatio (a banishing): amotio 
(a putting away): remotio (a removing 
from one’s self): abitus: discessus (a re- 
moving one’s self. a going away; e. g., 
from acompany, &c.): abscessus (szpara- 
tion of persons, especially implying change 
of residence) : or by the verbs. 

REMOVE, subst. || Removal, vid. 
|| Course of dishes [vid. Coursr]. 
|| Degree, gradus (e. g., of consanguin- 
uu 


EMOVE, v. || TRANS., PROP., amo- 
vére: removére : at ducere: deducere (to 
lead away ; the latter usually followed by a 
(ab) or de, with an ablative of the place 
whence): ablegare (to send uicay +». order 
to be quit of any body, under some pretext) : 
amandare: relegare (to banish the latter to 
a definite place; both with the idea of the 
disgrace affecting the person sent away): 
amoliri (to remove @ person or thing with 
pain or effort): avertere (to turn away a 
thing unpleasant to the sense; vid. Cic., 
N. D., 2, 56, extr.) : subducere : submovére 
(to remove gradually and unobservedly) : 
depellere: repellere: propulsare (to drive 
away by force; from a place, ex loco ex- 
pellere, ejicere) : to remove the cloth, men- 
sam tollere (in the Roman sense): to re- 
move one from an office, loco suo aliquem 
movére (general term): removére, amo- 
vére, or submovére aliquem a munere 
(especially from an office of state). To re- 
move a magistrate, abrogare or abolére ali- 
cui magistratum (both in the Roman sense; 
and abolere with the notion of total and 
final removal) : to remove a@ senator, mo- 
vére aliquem a or de senatu ; movére ali- 
quem loco senatoriv. To remove any body 
from a public office, a republica aliquem 
removére : to remove a governor, aliquem 
provincia demovére ; aliquem expellere 
potestate : to be removed, successorem ac- 
cipere (to receive a successor). || F1a., de- 
mere, adimere (to take away, deprive of a 
thing, so that a person has it no longer): 
auferre (to take away): tollere (to take 
away entirely, remove wholly, destroy) : eri- 
pere (to snatch away, to take away by force) : 
detrahere, subtrahere (to withdraw; sub- 
trahere, secretly): privare aliquem aliqua 
re (to deprive) : intercludere : prwcludere 
(to obstruct, stop; e. g., spiritum or ani- 
mam, vocem): levare, liberare aliqua re 
(to remove a burden, free from any thing 
oppressive): abstergere: abigere (to shake 
off, drive away any thing unpleasant, espe- 
cially fear, &c.): evellere, excutere (to 
plick out, shake off, entirely to remove) : to 
remove hope, spem adimere, auferre, inci- 
dere, tollere, preecidere (quile to cut off). 
To remove mountains, montes sede sua 
moliri (Liv., 9,3). To remove fear from 
any body, metum alicui tollere, abster- 





REND 


gére: metu aliquem levare or liberare: 
aliquem metu exonerare : timorem alicui 
eripere. To remove doubt or hesitation, 
dubitationem alicui tollere or eximere , 
scrupulum alicui evellere; religionem ali- 
cui extrahere ex animo: to remove an er- 
ror, errorem alicui extrahere, eripere, ex- 
torquére (implying the notion of resist. 
ance). || INTRANS., Se movére: se amo- 
vére: abire: discedere (to depart, go 
away): ex oculis or e conspectu abire; e 
conspectu recedere (to remove one’s self 
out of sight of any body): excedere : eva- 
dere: eruinpere (out from a place; the 
latter = to break or burst out from; vid, 
Cic., Cat., 2, 1, 1, abiit, excessit, evasit, 
erupit) : se subducere (gradually and im- 
perceptibly ; also with clam; e. g.. de cir- 
culo). To remove one’s self in haste, celer- 
rime abire; e conspectu fugere or evolare; 
se eripere or proripere: to remove one's 
self out of the way, de vid defiectere or’ 
declinare ; aberrare vid, deerrare itinere 
(to wander from the way, to wander against 
one’s will) : to remove one’s self too far from 
the camp, a castris longius procedere : nev- 
er to have removed one’s self from a place,’ 
numquam ex loco (urbe) afuisse. 
REMUNERATE, remunerari: pensare 

or compensare aliqué re. Vid., also, Re- 


WARD. 

REMUNERATION, remuneratio (the 
act): munus quo aliquem remuneror (the 
thing itself). To make a fair remunera- 
tion to any body, remunerari aliquem 
quam simillimo munere: to make any 
body, if not an adequate remuneration, at 
least one deserving of thanks, aliquem re- 
munerari si non pari, at grato tamen mu- 
nere: if you know what remuneration he 
would make, si scias quod donum huie 
dono comparet. 

REN COUNTER, s., concursus, -is : 
concursio. 

RENCOUNTER, v. || Zo meet, fall 
in with, offendere aliquem (to meet with 
accidentally): incidere in aliquem (to 
light upon, happen to fall in with by acci- 
dent): incurrere in aliquem (to come guick- 
ly upon). JN. in aliquem incurrere et in- 
cidere: alicui obviam fieri (¢o meet). || 7'o 
meet, as enemies or contending 
forces, (inter se) concurrere (of men or 
things) : (inter se) congredi (of armies or 
single combatants) : signa inter se confer- 
re: cum infestis signis concurrere (of 
two armies). 

REND, lacerare: dilacerare (rend asun 
der): laniare: dilaniare (in pieces): dis 
cerpere: conscindere (e. g., @ garment, 
vestem, Ter.; pallulam, Plaut.): findere: 
diffindere (to split, e. g., an oak). 

RENDER, reddere: tribuere: dare: 
prehére (furnish): tradere (deliver). To 
render service, operam alicui navare, dare, 
dicare : to render gratuitous services to the 
state, suo sumtu reipublicw operam pre- 
bére: to render great services in a war, al- 
icujus plurima est in bello aliquo opera. 
To render an account, rationem reddere : 
to render good for evil, maleficia benefac- 
tis pensare ; evil for good, benefacta mal- 
eficiis pensare. || J':0 make (with predi- 
cative adjective), redderé: faccre : effice- 
re: eae tin the passive, fieri; hardly ever 
reddi (nor can every adjective be so used ; 
e. g., not reddere aliquid verisimile, but 
aliquid demonstrare, studére, probare, 
Krebs; ofier Klotz. ad Sint., p. 162: red- 
dere aliquem aliquid or aliquem ex aliquo 
is right: e. g., homines ex feris) : mansu- 
etos reddere (facere and efficere are sim- 
ply to put any thing into a certain state; 
reddere implies a. change of its preceding 
state). || To translate, vid. || PuR. 7'o 
render homage, in verba or in nomen 
alicujus jurare (to take the oath of allegi- 
ance): in obsequium alicujus jurare (to 
vow obedience): aliquem venerantes re- 
gem consalutare (to salute solemnly or 
formally a3 king). ; 

RENDEZVOUS, s.. locus ad conveni- 
endum dictus: constitutum (both the ap- 
pointment and the place fixed for meeting), 

RENDEZVOUS, v., in locum dictum, 
constitutum, convenire. 

RENDING, laceratio (@ tearing asun- 
der) : laniatio, laniatus (@ tearing in pieces, 
of flesh ; the former, * Sen 2, 4, 2). 


REPA 


REPE 


BSBECADE, qa} seere: petzin, donee domum sartam ac tectam 
Christiane 


or deseruit : *rei 


REXEW. dl To make new again, 
restore to its former state, nova- 
Te: renovare: reconcinnare: reficere (to 
mend, repair ; reficere, especially by build- 
i To begin anew, renovare: 
renovare et instaurare: instaurare de in- 


tere (to repeat, take tn hand again : ite. 
Tare (to take in hand for the time). 
To renew a war, bellum renovare, redin- 
i instaurare ; 


without the idea of rebellion): to 
renew a battle (vid. Barrie}. To renew 
dship, amicitiam renovare ; with any 
dy, se restituere in alicujus amicitiam : 
to renew pain or grief, dolorem renovare, 
refricare referre 


(of pain, disturbance, war, &e.). 
RENEWAL, commonly by the verbs: ren- 


repetilio renewal of hostilities, rebel- 
to: folio (by a cong people); or 


RENOUNCE, Evlaaiedar act re or de 
aliqua re (e. g., de suis bonis ; jure suo or 

de jure suo): aliquid missum facere, mit- 
tere (to let zo): deponere aliquid (to lay 
down or aside ; e. g., ommes curas dolo- 
resque ; imperium) : alicui rei renuntiare 

(Quint, Pltn. Ep.): alienare aliquid (to 
élienaie, sell): se subtrahere alicui rei (to 
dbiee frow) to renounce @ post or of- 
fice, abdicare munus, or (more 2 
se munere ; abire magistratu or re; 
abseedere munere (Liv., 9, 3); vine oi 


tum 
RENOVATE, Vid. Renew, Re- 
RENOVATION. 5 NEWAL. 
RENOWN, fama: laus: gloria: claritu- 
do: and pe aad Pus. in Grony. 


hechatins : nobilis : 


aes s. (from REN), scissura: Scis- 


eRENT, s. JAxnual payment (for 
land, &e.), fru : reditus (receired) : 


rent does he pay? quanti habitat? to 

a high rent, magni habitare : rea eal ge 
rent of thirty thousand ases, triginta milli- 
bus («understand eris) habitat : 
return the kouse-rent, condactoribus an- 


RENT, 7., conducere (to take on hire; 
e. g., hortum, domum): mercéde condu- 
cere. 4 rented house, domus (mercede) 
conducta : to live in @ rented house, habi- 
tare in conducto: Ihave rented a place for 
hin in my neighborhood, buic ego locum 
in Pen conduxi (Cie). 

Se mo sc F 

RENUNC ON, commonly by the 
verbs ([>>~ not renuntiatio in this sense) : 
abdicatio (of an : cessio (cession in 
Savor of of the 
world, rerum bumémerion €6n contemtio ac 
despicientia (Cie, Tuse., 1, 40, 

imi moderatio. gi ak 


renunciation, at 
REPAIR, s., refectio. To need — 


refectionem desiderare : to keepin 
tuéri (tecta, or sarta tecta adium ; 

t= gcod r-pair, sartus tectus: a 
toise in rspair, sarta tecta edium tueri; 





’ 


‘ 





To examine whether a 
ir, eXigere sarta tecta adium. 
REPAIR, v. Trans. To mend, refi- 
cere: 
3 [> avoid reparare in this sense) : 
in melius restituere (to put in a better state, | 
to improre) : sarcire, resarcire, reconcin- | 
mare (e. g., clothes, a house; vid. Cic., | 
Qu. Fr, 2% 3 tribus locis eiitico, reli- 
qua ua reconcinno, I am having them repair- | 
ed: emendare is = to correct, improve 


renovare (to resiore to its former | 


conservare. | again 
house be in good re- em): 


written, and retractare to look | 


any thing 
Pda again and correct). i To sup- 
ply, make good (a loss), explére: sup- 
Plere (to supply, fll up): pensare : com- 
ing, are aligua re 


store): to repair a loss, dammum explére, 
pensare, com} sarcire, restituere ; 
detruncotum saree, reconcinnare ; quod 
3 qu amissa sunt. reficere. 
[ivreans. 2 To betake one’s self, re 
sort to @ place, se conferre aliquo: pe- 
tere, capessere locum (to make a place the 
end of one’s journey): concedere aliquo 
(to return to a place): ire, proficisci aliquo 
Pore Bare): to repair to any body, 
accedere ad aliquem ; adire, 
po tae so aliquem (especially in order to 
speak with him): to repair in great num- 
bers to a place, in locum confluere ; fre- 
quently, frequentare locum. He repaired 
to Argos (in order to dwell there), Argos 
habitatum concessit : to repair to the inte- 
rior of the kingdom, petere interiora reg- 
ni: to repair to @ monastery, * capessere 
monasterium; * Vitam mona- 
chorum: to repair to @ place of scfety, in 
tutam cedere or se recipere ; in portum 
se conferre. 

REPAIRER, refector. 

REPARATION, usually by the verbs: 
refectio (a repairing, Vitr., Suet.; repara- 
tio, Prudent.) : restitutio (a restoring, Val. 
Max. ; rebuilding, Suet.) : satisfactio (for 
an injury; by apolozy, Cic.; by punish- 
ment, Tac.). To demand reparation, rea 
Tepetere pease soap A @ state; properly, demanding 

property taken away). To 
ane even Et vid. Repare. 

REPARTEE, acute responsum: *que 
alii contra respondit: quick at repar- 
tez, A res (Cie., Or., 1, 19). 

INTRANS., redire 


REPAST, cibus (general term) : pran- 
oer (at or before mid-day): ccena (a prin- 
cipal meal): to take a repast, cibum sume- 

moderat 


REPAY, reponere (e. g., nummos): gra- 
tiam referre alicui (any body): referre, 
reddere, remunerari (any thing ; in a. good 
SenS¢): pensare, or compensare aliquid 
aliqua re; rependere aliquid aliqua: re 
rn not recompensare). To repay good 

evil, maleficia benefactis pensare : to 
repay evil for good, benefacta maleficiis 


pensare. 

REPAYMENT, by the cerbs. 

REPEAL, v., tollere: abolére (to do 

away with altogether) : abrogare (to abol- 

ish be by the authority of the people): deroga- 
re legi or aliquid de lege (of a partial abo- 
lition ; but sometimes with accusative for 
abrogare, Ochsner): obrogare legi (to re- 
peal it wholly or in part by a subsequent 
enactment). 

REPEAL, s., abrogatio (legis, Cic.); de- 


rogatio ; obrogatio. Vid. Syn. in RE- 
PEAL, v. 
REPEAT. {| To do again, repetere 


(the proper word and general term): itera- 
Te (to do a second time) : redintegrare (to 
do or say afresh) : iterum legere (to read 
: (> not reiterare). To recite, 
rehearse, pees | shiihinsachly Baer) 
ghar promuutlace: f to repeat Teard far ware. 
iisdem verbis aliquid reddere (Cic.) : to 
repeat letters =n literas retro agere 
Gein. i, 


REPEATED. iteratus (for the second 


time): repetitus (more frequently). 





} 


REPL 

): iterum ac sepius (agatu and oft 
idemtidem (continualiy, in sncces- 
| sion): etiam stque q@fiam (again — 
again, earnesily). Repetita 
end iterata vice are e 

REPEATER, *horologium tempus so- 
nis indicans. 
REPEL, amovére (to turn away): 
sare (to refuse): abnuere (10 refuse baad 
| eously) : (to pray to be excused 
| from). To repel an accusation, culpam a 
se amovére; crimen diluere or crimina- 


( wana res me pcenitet), or ig a Ni 
oe, tn finitive, or by with subjunc 
tice: agor ad : subit me eh 
nitentia: (rarely) ago 


peenitentiam alicu- 
jus rei. To be aed of, peenitendus 
(Lic., perhaps not pre-Augustan ; mosily 
with a negatire, non, haud). 
REPENTANCE, peenitentia (general 
term) : *dolor ex peccatorum recordati- 
one conceptus (in the theological sense}. 
Repentance comes too late, sera aliquem 
subit pcenitentia ; celeris poenitentia, sed 
eadem sera atque inutilis pris nae where 
t is not p 
ad peenitentiam n peered so deep was 
kis repentance, tanta vis fuit pcenitendi 
(Curt.): *to leave room for repentance, 
nitentiz relinquere locum. 
REPENTANT. Vid. Penrrenr. 
REPERCUSSION, repercussio (as acf): 
repercussus (as state). 
REPERTORY, * promtuarium. 
REPETITION, He goge (repetition 





a word, statement, &c.. in speaking or 
ing ; im Cicero only of the rhetorical repe 
preety Aaa es ma iteratio: redinte 
gratio (e. m verbi, duct. ad Her, 
4,28: aoe 

REP pigére : piget : bowel pire 


cujus rei: male me habet aliquid : 

mihi egre y edindace, Toon 
(when one gives utterance to his feelings). 
To repine at or against, queri de aliqua 
re; Soeonens tae g@quo animo ferre 


REPINING, s., queréla: questus: que- 
Timonia: lamentatio. Syn. and Pur. iz 
CoMPLaINT. 

REPINING, adj. By circumlocution 
with the verbs under REFINE. 

REPLACE. ute put back into its 
place, aliquid loco suo {To 
put one in the place of anather, al 

substituere in locum. To 
restore, repair, vid. 
REP 


response) : 

(written reply of a prince ; Silecr Age). 
reply given to one’s self to @ question put 
by one’s ae (of an orator), sibi ipsi re- 
sponsio, 


A 


to an 
occupatio: presumtio (=, 45). 

witty replies, acute pad any To ae 
rata oF libello respondére (Plin, 
Ep.,6,5,6). To make a reply |vid. to 
Repty}. To receive a reply, responsum 
ferre, auferre: J receive a reply to my let- 
ter, — literis respondetur or Pron 
tur: I got a reply, responsum mihi est ; 
bring back are 


respogdére ; to thing, 
ad aliquid or alicui rei: retponeam date 
edere, reddere : rescribere (ad 

alicui rei: excipere aliquem or aad 
sermonem. SyYn.in ANSWER). To “Fae 


to an objection, : = 
spondére contra aliquid : id quod oppo- 
nitur refutare: de jure: re 


sponsit=r= (to reply to legal questions when 
respondére 


REPEATEDLY, rursus (once more, | ever arplicd to, of lawyers): 
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se detendere: se purgare (to reply to an 
accusation ; criminibus respondére). To 
reply to a question ®r questions, respondére 
ad interrugata (rogata) or ad ea, que que- 
Bita sunt: not to reply to, non respondere ; 
tacére; obmutescere: give no reply to, 
nullum responsum dare; nullum verbum 
respondére ; omnino nihil respondére : 
to reply boldly, fiercely, &c., fortiter, au- 
dacter, ferociter respondére: to reply 
courteously (by letter), rescribere huma- 
nissime. Jt is easy to reply to this, hujus 
rei facilis et promta est responsio. 
REPORT, s. || Rumor, tama (gener- 
al term =tradition ; not=a single nar- 
rative or account, which is rumor: hence 
fama, in this sense, is never to be used in 
the plural: vid. Krebs, s. v.): rumor: nar- 
ratio: narratiuncula (a story): sermo (the 
talk of people among each other respecting 
any thing): opinio (an opinion spread 
abroad so far as it shows itself ; vid. com- 
mentators on Ces., B. G., 2, 35): auditio 
(hearsay). JN. rumor (or tama) et audi- 
tio: @ false report, rumor falsus ; plural, 
auditiones false: @ widely circulated re- 
port, disseminatus dispersusque sermo: 
an uncertain report, rumor incertus or non 
firmus. - There is a report, a report is cur- 
rent that, &c., rumor, fama, or sermo est; 
sermo datur (Liv., 2,2; {a not rumor 
or fama obtinet ; i. e., the report is gener- 
ally received, it continues to be the general 
account, &c.; vid. Liv., 21, 46, eztr.). 
There is a very general report about any 
thing, de aliqua re rumor calet (Cel. ap. 
Cic. Ep., 8,1.5): @ report spreads that, 
&c., rumor oritur, or exsistit, or exit, ve- 
nit. A report spreads on all sides, rumor 
differtur ; fama differt (Swet., Ca@s., 33, 
Bremi): a report spreads ower the town, 
fama totd urbe discurrit. The following 
report is in circulation, serpit hic rumor 
(Cic., Muren., 21. extr.). The report hav- 
ing been quickly spread abroad that Dion 
had been killed, celeri rumore dilato, Dio- 
ni vim allatam: a@ report reaches my ears, 
rumor (fama) affertur or perfertur ad me, 
respecting any thing, de re: report says, 
that, &c., fama nunciat: to know any thing 
only by report, fama et auditione accepis- 
se aliquid: to hear an obscure report of 
any thing, quasi per nebulam audire ali- 
quid (vid. Plaut., Capt., 5,4, 26; Pseud., 1, 
5, 48): to spread a repert, ramorem spar- 
gere ; (on all sides), ramorem dispergere 
or difterre: to spread evil reports of any 
body through the town, aliquem per totam 
urbem rumoribus differre: to stop a re- 
port, rumorem exstinguere. || A rela- 
tion, narrative, general account, 
relatio: relatus (intelligence of any thing, 
post-Augustan) : narratio (a narrative, re- 
lation): rei gestea expositio ; conscriptio 
quwstionis (law report, in plural, Cic., Clu- 
ent., 67,191): renunciatio (of an ambassa- 
dor): libellus: literze (general term, a writ- 
ten report ; libellus tn the form of a treatise, 
literve in the form of a letter). To make a 
report, deferre, referre ad aliquem de re 
(both, especially to a superior, but with this 
difference, trat deferre is used of one who 
voluntarily gives a report, referre of one 
who does this by virtue of his office and 
duty): to make or render a report, renun- 
ciare, to any body, alicui (vid. Held., Ces., 
G., 1, 10): referre or renunciare lega- 
tionem (of an ambassador): to draw up a 
report (of a judicial investigation), per- 
scribere (e. g., omnia judicum dicta, in- 
terrogata, responsa perscriberent, Cic., 
Sull., 14, 41). To give an accurate report 
of an event to the Senate, ordinem rei ges- 
tw ad senatum perferre: to make a full 
report of any thing, omnem rem ordine 
enarrare:; to make a circumstantial report, 
patie exponere: to give in a report, 
ibelNum tradere (to deliver in with one’s 
own hands) or mittgre (to send in). A re- 
ort came from the questor, a questore 
iterm sunt allate. || An eract or offi- 
ci@l account, return, nuncius, of any 
thing, alicujus rei (properly, oral intelli- 
gence by messengers, &c., as opposed to 
that by writing ; then, also, general term) : 
liters (written intelligence): by oral and 
toritien report, niuiciis literisque : to receive 
@ report, nuncium accipere ; nunciatur 
mihi aliqnid; nuncius mihi perfertur; 
560 
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certiorem fieri, respecting any thing, ali- 
cujus rei or de re; accipere, audire, com- 
perire: I have received a report respecting 
zt, mihi allatum est de ed re: he received a 
report of all the proceedings, quid agere- 
tur resciit: to receive a circumstantial re- 
port (from any body) concerning a matter, 
cuncta edocéri de re: report having been 
brought, nuncjo allato, nunciato, comper- 
to, audito, which may be followed by an ac- 
cusative and infinitive (with the historians ; 
therefore not to be rejected from historical 
style; vid. Held., Ces. B. C., 1, 30; ef. 
Zumpt, § 647): a report is brought, arrives, 
nuncius atfertur : to bring a report to any 
body, alicui nuncium afferre ; also simply 
afferre : to have received a report, nuncium 
accepisse ; comperisse ; nuncius mihi 
perlatus est. || Repute, reputation, 
vid. || Loud noise, crepitus; fragor 
(very loud). There is a report, fit fragor 
ab aliqua re: to make a report, crepare, 
sonare: to make a loud report, fragorem 
dare or edere ; crepitare vehementius. 

REPORT, v. || Z’o relate what one 
has heard, referre ({23> only poetical, 
renarrare). You can report it after me, 
*mead auctoritate hoc referre licet: J 
merely report it as I heard it, hec auditu 
comperta habeo ; hiec auditione et fama 
accepi. ||7'0 say any thing of a per- 
son, de aliquo dicere, with an adverb 
(general term, to speak of one): incusare 
aliquid in aliquem (to accuse a person of 
a thing; vid. Déderlein, Syn., 2, p. 66): 
to report badly of any one, maledice di- 
cere de aliquo: to report well of one, 
bene or honorifice dicere de aliquo: they 
report well of any one, bene audit aliquis: 
they report of me, you, him, that I, thou, he, 
&c., dicor, diceris, dicitur (followed by a 
nominative and infinitive ; vid. Zumpt, 
§ 607; e. g., dives esse dicitur). Reported 
=alleged, qui (que, quod) dicitur, fertur, 
editur (%3 > dictus, editus are not classic- 
al in this sense). || To give accurate 
intelligence, or an official ac- 
count, nunciare (to announce): renunci- 
are (to bring back word, in consequence of 
a commission received, or as a return for 
other intelligence ; vid. Held., Cas., B. G., 
1,10); any thing to a person, alicui ali- 
quid: certiorem aliquem facere de re (to 
inform) : docére, edocére aliquem aliquid 
or (rarely) de re (to instruct; edocére= 
to give accurate information on a definite 
subject; vid. Herz., Sall., Cat., 48, 4): de- 
ferre, referre ad aliquem de re (to give 
information, &c., especially to a superior ; 
deferre voluntarily, referre by virtue of 
office and duty): per literas significare (by 
writing): nartare (general term, to nar- 
rate): memoriw tradere or prodere, or 
simply prodere (to hand down to posterity ; 
of historians): to report the whole progress 
of an event, omnem rem ordine enarrare ; 
ordine edocére omnia (orally): omnia 
perscribere (by writing). || To makea 
sudden noise, crepare: sonare: frago- 
rem dare or edere, crepitare vehementius 
(when very loud), 

REPORTER. || A narrator, narra- 
tor. ||One who takes down notes of 
speeches, and reports them, notarius: 
(scriptor velox, t Manil.: (>> notarius 
velox is not Latin ; vid. the commentators 
on Plin. Ep., 3, 5, 15). 

REPOSE, v. || Trans. T'o place, set, 
put, vid. To repose confidence in, fidere 
or confidere alicui and alicui rei; fretum 
esse aliquo or aliqua re (to rely upon any 
thing): fiduciam habére alicujus rei (to 
repose in any thing). To repose one's 
whole confidence in any hody, se totum ali- 
cui committere; omnia consilia alicui ere- 
dere : to repose no confidence in a person, 
alicui difidere. || INTRANS. 7% take rest, 
quiescere : conquiescere : requiescere 
(general term, also, of taking rest in sleep) : 
quietem capere (to take rest in sleep). 

REPOSE, s., requies (rest) : quies (free- 
dom from interruption and noise, a quiet 
life) :- otium ((eisvre, freedom from bust- 
ness): somnus (sleep). Repose of mind, 
animi tranquillitas: animus tranqui'lus. 
To find repose after one's troubles and toils, 
ex omnibus molestiis et laboribus conqui- 
escere: to give any body a little repose, al- 
iquem respirare et conquiescere jubére : 
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to allow any body three hours for repose ax 
icui tres horas ad quietem dare: a place 
of repose, tranquillus ad quietem locus 
(properly) ;_ portus otii, or portus oxly 
(figuratively). Vid. Rest. 

REPOSITORY, receptaculum (any 
place in which a thing can be laid or kept) . 
cella: cellula (especially a store-room) : 
horreum (a ware-room, store, granary) : 
apothéca (for wine): penus (for victuals): 
armarium (for clothes): claustrum (for 
wild beasts). ; 

REPREHEND, reprehendere: vitupe- 
rare: culpare: increpare: improbare. 
Syn. and Constr. in BLAME. 

REPRtHENSIBLE, reprehendendus : 
vituperabilis: vituperandus: reprehen- 
sione or vituperatione dignus (blamewor- 
thy. Syn. of reprehensione and vitupe- 
ratione, under TO BLAME). ot to be rep- 
rehensible, a’reprehensione abesse (not 
blamable) : nihil in se habére, quod rep- 
rehendi possit (to be without fault). 

REPREHENSION, reprehensio (the 
censure which tends to correct a committed 
fault, or to exhort for the future ; opposed 
to probatio) : vituperatio (she censure which 
tends to extort a confession and produce re- 
pentance ; opposed to laus) : = vitupe- 
rium is spurtous Latin, introduced (Cic., 
De Legg., 3, 10, 23) by ignorant copyists. 
To vist any body with reprchension on ac- 
count of any thing, reprehendere aliquem 
de aliqua re or in aliqud re: vituperare al- 
iquem de aliqua re: objurgare aliquem 
de aliqua re, or in aliqua re, or aliqua re: 
accusare aliquem de aliqua re or in aliqué 
re: lo be visited with reprehension, repre- 
hendi: vituperari: in vituperationem ve- 
nire, cadere, incidere, or adduci: vitupe- 
rationem subire. " 

REPRESENT. || To depict or de 
scribe the form of a thing, repra- 
sentare (Plin., Quint. ; to set clearly before 
the view): exprimere: fingere: etlingere 
(to express ; of an artist): pingere: depin- 
gere (to paint) : reddere et offerre alicui 
aliquid (of the memory): oculis, sub ocu- 
los, or sub aspectum alicujus subjicere 
aliquid (ef persons, by description, &c¢.). 
The artist represented him in the act of 
sacrificing, artifex eum sacrificantem ex- 
pressit. || Zo describe mimetically, 
to sustain the person of, agere. To 
represent an individual, alicujus partes 
agere: alicujus personam induere, susci- 
pere, or gerere (either on the stage or oth- 
erwise) : to represent a play, fabulam dare 
((4 = not fabulam docére, which means 
“to train the actors’), || To bring be- 
fore the mind, give notice of, ali- 
quem de aliqua re monére, or with ut or 
ne (to admonish) : aliquem aliquid docére 
(to instruct): ostendere alicui aliquid (or 
with an accusative and infinitive): tor 
resent to any one the impossibility of a thing, 
alicui ostendere rem fieri non posse: to 
represent to one the benefits of a thing, ali- 
quem docére quanta sit alicujus rei utili 
tas: to represent to one’s self. cogitare: 
animo cogitare: cogitatione sibi fingere : 
animo sibi cffingere: animo concipere: 
aliquem, or aliquid oculis, or ante oculos 
proponere: aliquem, aliquid, sibi propo- 
nere: cogitare de aliquo or de aliqué re: 
{o> representare aliquid or sibi sliquem 
does not occur until the Silver Age. || To 
be in the place or act on behal 
of any one, agere aliquem or pro ali- 
quo ([3=> not se agere aliquem) : gerere 
or sustinére alicujus personim (J>3° not 
agere alicujus personam): vicem alicujus 
implére (Plin. Ep.). 

REPRESENTATION. || Act of rep 
resenting, by the verbs. || Exhibi- 
tion, vid. || Image, likeness, vid, 

REPRESENTATIVE, s. and adj., qui 
vice alicujus fungitur or vicem alicujus 
implet: (of the people) qui personam pop- 
uli gerit (vid. Cic., Off, 1, 34,124). A rep- 
resentative constitution, or, a representative 
and constitutional government, * civitas in 
qué ex eorum arbitratu qui singulorum 
ordinum personas gerunt, leges feruntur; 
e. g., *civitas que convocandis ad comitia 
civium ordinibus ferendisque ex illoruam 
arbitratu legibus popularem aligquain for- 
mam induit (after Cic., Off. 1, 34, 224). 

REPRESS, reprimere (to press back; 


. 
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~ and so prevent from breaking out, lacri- 
mas, fietum, iracundiam) : comprimere 
(to press together, and so prevent from 
spreading ; e. g., tumultum, seditionem, 
motus) : supprimere (to press under, and 
so keep down; egritudinem, arom) a, 
primere (to press against any thing, an 
80 keep it back; e. g., ped. Reg «Boe 
tem, rumorem). Vid. REsTRAIN. 
REPRIEVE, s., mora mortis (e. g., non 
modo etiugium sed ne moram quidem 
mortis assequi potuit, Cic.). InPropr., 
dilatio, &c. To beg for a reprieve, dilati- 
oQnem petere (of @ debtor): to grant him 
@ few days’ reprieve, paucos dies ad sol- 
vendum prorogare 
RIEVE, v., * moram mortis alicui 
concedere or dare (mora mortis, Cic.). To 
be reprieced, moram mortis assequi (Cic.). 
REPRIMAND, s., reprehensio : vitupe- 
ratio. A gentle reprimand; lenis objur- 
0. 
ee REPRIMAND, v., Vituperare : rgpre- 
hendere: (verbis) increpare: increpita- 
re: culpare [S¥N. in BLAME]: objurga- 
re (to reproach with a fault ; opposed to 
laudare) : conviciari (‘o make railing ac 
cusations) : exagitare, destringere (to make 
sharp attacks on any body): corripere (to 
blame with harsh words): cavillari (to 
blame with irony): exprobrare (alicui ali- 
quid, to reproach any body with something 
as dishonorable to him). To reprimand 
any body on account of any thing, repre- 
hendere aliquem de or in aliqua re: vitu- 
perare aliquem de aliqua re: objurgare 
aliquem de or in aliqua re, or aliqua re 
only: to be reprimanded, objurgari: vitu- 
perari: in vituperationem incidere, cade- 
re, venire, or adduci: vituperationem su- 
bire: to reprimand in gentle terms, levi 
brachio objurgare aliquem (de aliqua re). 
REPRINT, z., * librum denuo typis ex- 
scribendum curare (of the author): * typis 
denuo exscribere (of the printer). [>> 
Librum repetere is not Latin. 
REPRINT, s., *exemplar typis denuo 


exscriptum. 
REPRISALS, vis yi repulsa. To make 
reprisals, par pari ferre: vim vi repellere. 
REPROACH, s., probrum (reproach 
which may be justly made): opprobrium 
(reproach actually made): maledictum; 
vox contumeliosa: verbum contumelio- 


eum. 

REPROACH, v., objicere (the 
word): exprobrare (alicui aliquid, or de 
aliqua re): objurgare (aliquem, aliquem 
de aliqua re or in aliqua re; also aliqua re 
only, and with quod): aliquid alicui crim- 
ini dare. Also, reprehendere aliquem de 
or in aliqua re: vituperare (aliquem de al- 
iqua re) (Syn. in Brame]. To reproach 
in mild terms, levi brachio objurgare ali- 
quem (de aliqua re): to reproach any body 
severely, aliquem graviter accusare : when 
I was reproached with being almost beside 
myself, quum objurgarer, quod pwne de- 
siperem (Cic.). 

REPROACHFUL, contumeliosus : 
maledicus. Syn. in REvILING. 

REPROACHFULLY, contumeliose : 
maledice ; or by circumlocution with the 
substantive or verb. 

REPROBATE, adj. damnatus (con- 
demned : hence, also, r vile: quis te 
miserior? quis te damnatior? * Cic., Pis., 
40, extr.): profligatus: perditus (abandon- 
ed). JN. profligatus et perditus: scele- 
ratus. 

REPROBATE, v., damnare: reprobare. 
Vid. ConDEMN. 

REPROBATION, damnatio (condemna- 
tion) : reprehensio: vituperatio (blame) : 
reprobatio (Tertull.). 

REPRODUCE, *denuo generare: de- 
auo ferre or proferre (of the earth). 

REPRODUCTION, by the verb: power 
of reproduction, * vis denuo generandi or 

oferendi. 

REPROOF, reprehensio : vituperatio : 
objurgatio: culpatio. A mild reproof, le- 
nis objurzatio. 

REPROVE, reprobare (express disap- 
probation ; opposed to probare: approba- 
re): damnare: condemnare (condemn ; 
also opposed to approbare): reprehende- 
te: vituperare (opposed to probare, lau- 

apis in BLAME). JN. reprehen- 
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dere et exagitare aliquid. To reprove in 
no terms, vehementer reprehen- 


dere aliquem de aliqua re or in aliqua re: 
vituperare aliquem de aliqua re: io be re- 
proved, reprehendi: vituperari: in vitu- 
perationem venire, incidere, cadere, ad- 
duci: vituperationem subire. Vid. Con- 


EMN. 

REPROVER, castigator (Hor., Liv.) : 
abs Scots (Sen.). Also by the verbs. 

EPTILE, *animal or bestia répens 
(after Cic.: bestiz volucres, nantes). 

REPUBLIC, civitas libera : civitas libe- 
ra et sui juris: respublica libera; also 
simply respublica, when the context fires the 
sense: the monarchy is changed into a re- 
public, a regis dominatione in libertatem 
populi vindicatur respublica: the republic 
of letters, perhaps-we may say civitas erudi- 
ta or literaria, or respublica erudita, docta, 
literaria, or doctorum, eruditorum homi- 
num; but these denote an actual, 
rather than ideal republic. Some adopt se- 
natus doctorum (from Cic., N.D., 1, 34, 
cum tamquam senatum philosophorum 
recitares). Avoid orbis literatus or 
eruditus : orbis literatorum, eruditorum, 
although defended by Nolten., Antib., ii., p. 
165. Orbis never denotes a number or body 
of men (Krebs). 

REPUBLICAN, adj., must, for the most 
part, be expressed by a genitive ; e. g., a re- 
publican constitution, reipublice (liber) 
forma: to give a republican constitution 
to a country, reipublice formam civitati 
dare: to have republican feelings or pre- 
dilections, reipublice liberw esse ami- 
cum : libertatis esse amantem. 

REPUBLICAN, s., reipublice libere 
civis (citizen of a republic): reipublice 
liberw amicus : is libertatis pro- 
pugnator (a friend of the republican form 
of government). A us or fierce repub- 
lican, acerrimus reipublice libere pro- 
pugnator. 

REPUDIATE. ||To reject, repudiare 
(to reject as worthless or bad): spernere 
(opposed to concupiscere) : aspernari (op- 
posed to appetere): respuere (with loath- 
ing or di : aspernari ac respuere : 
rejicere (to turn back): recusare : renue- 
wy abnuere (to refuse). || To divorce, 
vi ; 


REPUDIATION, repudiatio (Cicero sel- 
but classical in prose) : or by the verb. 
REPUGNANCE, discordia rerum: re- 
pugnantia rerum (contrariety of nature 
and quatities. Pliny also uses antipathia, 
avttm4Qeta): odium: fuga: aversans et 
repugnans natura (natural feeling of dis- 
like ; these three especially of persons) : nat- 
urale bellum (Cicero, of the consequence 
of @ natural antipathy between animals : 
est alicui cum aliquo). To feel repug- 
nance against any thing, abhorrére a re: 
aversari aliquid: aliquid spernere, as- 
pernari, respuere. JN. aspernari ac res- 
puere aliquid: fastidire aliquem or ali- 
quid (feel disgust or loathing): to enter- 
tain @ repugnance against any body, ani- 
morum contentione ab aliquo discrepare : 
to feel @ great repugnance against any 
thing, magnum odium alicujus rei me c@- 
pit: there is a great repugnance between 
two things, res pervicaci odio 
dissident : without any repugnance, prom- 
to animo: libenter: with repugnance, re- 
pugnanter. 

REPUGNANT, odiosus (hateful) : alie- 
nus (foreign to, &c.): pugnans: repug- 
nans (contradi , inconsistent; of 
things): aversus: contrarius. [Vid., also, 
Contrary.}] Any thing is repugnant to 
me, me alicujus rei perteesum est: ta:det 
me alicujus rei: res tedium mihi creat: 
aliquis or alicujus animus abhorret a re. 

REPUGNANTLY, repugnanter : animo 
averso, alieno, invito. 

REPULSE, s., repulsa. To suffer a re- 
pulse, repulsam ferre, accipere: repul- 
sum abire: to give a repulse, petenti al- 
icui deesse : aliquis alicujus rei ab aliquo 
repulsam fert: alicujus precibus non Ssat- 
isfacere : you shall not suffer a repulse, 
haud repulsus abibis : quidquid me ores 
impetrabis (after Plaut., Capt., 3, 2, 14). 

REPULSE, v., depellere (to drive away): 
repellere (to drice buck; vid. Ochs., Cir., 
Ecl., p. 70): propellere: propulsare (the 
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latter the stronger word). To repulse an 
enemy, hostem or impetum hostium pro- 
pulsare ; hostes rejicere gr fugare ; hostea 
terga vertere cogere (Ces.): to repulse 
force by force, vim vi repellere. 
REPULSIVE. || Prop., quod repellit, 
propulsat. || Fie., quod fastidium or odi- 
um affert alicui ; affert alicui non 
fastidium modo sed plerumque etiam odi- 
um (after Quint. 11, 1, 15). 
REPURCHASE, v., redimere. 
REPUTABLE, ) Vid. ResPEcTABLE, 


REPUTABLY. RESPECTABLY. 
REPUTATION, ?fama:  existimatio 
REPUTE, (good or bad re- 


pute). Good repute, bona fama : bona ex- 
istimatio; also simply fama (vid. Herz. ad 
Sall., Cat., 25, 3): existimatio: nomen: 
high repute, magna fama, existimatio : bad 
repute, infamia: mala fama: mala existi- 
matio: to be in good repute, bene audire: 
bene existimatur de aliquo (Cic.): in fam& 
esse (Tac., Hist.,2, 73): to be in bad repute, 
male audire (Cic.) : in infamia esse (Ter.): 
esse infamiaé (Cic.): infamia aspersum 
esse (Nep.): infamiam habére (Ces.): to 
be in very bad repute, infamia flagrare 
(Cic.): in bad repute, infamis: to bring 
into repute, ad famam proferre (T¢c., 
Ann., 16, 18): in famam provehere ali- 
quem (Plin. Ep., 9,14): to be in repute, 
esse in numero aliquo et honore: aliquem 
numerum obtinére: to be in very great 
repute, magno honore esse (apud _ ali- 
quem) : to care for one’s reputation, fame 
servire (Nep.), consulere (Sa/l.): fama 
studére (Quint.): existimationi servire 
(Cic.): to be tender or careful of another's 
reputation, existimationi alicujus consu- 
lere, servire : to injure or detract from any 
body's reputation, famam alicujus ledere, 
atterere (Sall.): existimationem alicujus 
perdere (duct. ad Her.) : spoliare aliquem 
fama (Cic.): est aliquid contra famam al- 
icujus (Cic.): detrahere de fama alicujus 
(Cic.): obtrectare alicujus gloriz, laudi- 
bus (Livy, when the reputation is high): 
infamiam alicui movére (Liv.), ferre or 
(Tac.), inferre (Cic.): infamare 
aliquem (rarely; Nep., Quint.: [3 not 
ditfamare aliquem, late): invidiam alicui 
facere (Suet.): to lose reputation, amittere 
famam: deserit aliquem fama. 
REPUTED, qui (que, quod) dicitur, 
fertur, existimatur not dictus, edi- 
tus). The reputed a , * qui auctor hu- 
jas libri fertar, dicitur, existimatur. 
REQUEST, s., preces (plural): roga- 
tio: rogatus (only in the ablative singu- 
mot petitio). <At any one’s re- 
quest, aliquo rogante, petente : fo listen to 
a request, preces alicujus audire (not ex- 
audire) or admittere ; alicui patenti satis- 
facere, annuere ; quod petit aliquis, dare: 
to refuse a request, preces alicujus sperne- 
re (Ov.), aversari (Liv.), repudiare (Cic.) ; 
alicui petenti deesse. What is your re 


uest ; E 

REQUEST, v. || INTRANS., rogare: pe- 
tere (general term for asking, whether as 
@ request or a demand; in the middle, there- 
Sore, between poscere and orare, but some- 
what nearer to a request: petere mostly 
refers to the object, rogare to the person; 
hence petere aliquid ab aliquo: rogare al- 
iquem aliquid). || TRANs., rogare, orare 
aliquem aliquid : fiagitare : efilagitare al 
iquid ab aliquo (with eagerness and impet- 
uosity). To request the gods, precari a 
diis: precatione uti: precationem ad deos 
facere: to request humbly any thing from 
any body, supplicare alicui pro re: pete- 
re, postulare suppliciter aliquid ab aliquo: 
orare aliquem supplicibus verbis: orare 
or rogare aliquem suppliciter: to request 
importunately and almost with tears, ormni- 
bus precious, p#ne lacrimis etiam obse- 
crare aliquem : to request in the most earn- 
est manner, aliquem ita rogare, ut majore 
studio rogare non possim : to request the 
life of a malefactor, petere vitam nocenti : 
let me request of you, oratus sis: plur. 
rogati sitis or estote: let me request 
beseech you, queso: oro: obsecro: to rv 
quest the favur of any body's company, ah 
quem invitare, vocare: to request any 
body's company to dinner, aliquem ad cos 
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nam vocare or invitare: to request any 
body’s company at one’s house, aliquem 
domum suam invitare (condicere alicui, 
with or without ccenam, or ad ccenam, és 
to invite one’s self; to fit to dine with any 


body). 

REQUIRE. ||7'o need, poscere: pos- 
tulare : requirere, desiderare (to hold as 
necessary): esse, with a genitive of a sub- 
stantive, together with an adjective; e. g., 
wt requires much labor, multi laboris est: 
to be required, opus esse: the times require 
tt, tempus ita tert: if circumstances re- 
quire it, si res or tempus postulat : si res 
cogit (af urgent circumstances): the affair 
requires great foresight, magnam res dili- 
gentiam requirit: as a thing requires, pro; 
e. g., as his dignity requires, pro ejus dig- 
nitate. || Z’o ask, request, vid. 

REQUISITE, necessarius: quod requi- 
ritur, desideratur in aliqua re: quod ab- 
esse nequit. 70 be requisite, requiri: de- 
siderari: opus esse. Vid., also, NECES- 


SARY. 

REQUISITION, rogatio (act of requir- 
ing or asking): rogatus (only in ablative 
singular): quod aliquis petit (subject of 

- an entreaty) : imperatum, quod imperatur 
(subject of acommand or injunction). Vid., 
also, REQUEST. 

REQUITAL, par gratia (the same favor 
fn return): premium: merces (reward, 
wages ; merces also in a bad sense), To 
make a reguital, par pari referre. Vid., 
also, TO REQUITE. 

REQUITE, referre: reddere (general 
term): gratiam referre alicui, or parem 
gratiam reterre alicui (vid. Bentl., Ter. 
Eun., 4, 4,51; in a good or a bad sense): 
remunerari (ix @ good sense): pensare or 
compensare aliquid aliqua re (to make 

‘even; e. g., benefactions by benefactions, 
‘beneficia beneticiis: merits by benefac- 
tions, merita beneficiis: [4—~ recompen- 
sare is to be avoided): sependere aliquid 
aliqua re (literally, to weigh the one against 
the other ; figuratively, to set off, make up ; 
e. g., damnum, by any thing, aliqua re): 
par pari referre (to render like for like). 
To requite any body’s love, aliquem reda- 
mare: to reguite kindnesses, beneticiis re- 
spondére or vicem exsolvere: I can not 
requite your services, tantum tibi debeo, 
quantum solvere difficile est: to requite 
any thing badly, malam gratiam referre. 

RESCIND, rescindere (to cancel and 
make void; e. g., decrees, compacts, wills, 
&c.): inducere (to strike out a resolution, 
a decree of the Senate, a contract, locatio- 
nem): pervertere (abolish by violence ; 
laws, justice, &c.): abolére: abrogare 
{Syx. in ABOLISH] : derogare legi or ali- 
quid de lege (of a partial abolition ; but 
sometimes with accusative for abrogare ; 
Ochsn., Cic., Eclog., p. 85): obrogare legi 
(to render tt a dead letter, wholly or in part, 
by a subsequent enactment). 

RESCRIPT, rescriptum: libelli (plu- 
ral): codicilli (plural). 

RESCUE, s., liberatio: conservatio : 
auxilium: usually by the verb. 

RESCUE, v., liberare aliquem aliqua re 
or ab aliqua re: servare, conservare, Vin- 
dicare, eripere aliquem: salutem ferre, 
affer.e, alicui: ad salutem vocare aliquem 
(Cic.). To rescue from death, eripere ali- 
quera a morte, ex cede (Cic.): to rescue 
Jrom danger, aliquem gervare, eripere, 
ex periculo (Cic.): eripere aliqguem peri- 
culo (Ca@s.): to rescue one’s count. y, patri- 
am eripere ex hostium manibus (Liv., 5, 
46; from an enemy): patriam e servitute 
in libertatem vindicare (Nep., Thras., 1, 2; 
from oppression): to rescue from prison, 
uliquem liberare custodiis, eximere vin- 
culis (Cic.). 

RESEARCH, questio: inquisitio: cog- 
nitio (inquiry): investigatio: indagatio: 
exploratio (investigation). To make re- 
search, querere aliquid or de aliqua re: 
inquirere in aliquid ; investigari, scrutari, 
perscrutari, explorare aliquid. Our re- 
searches on this subject led to nothing satis- 
factory, nos nihil de eo percunctationibus 
reperiebamus. 

RESEMBLANCE, Vid. 
LIKENESS. 

RESEMBLE, alicujus or alicujus rei 

* esse ina ; accedere ad similitudinem 


similitudo. 
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alicujus rei (Cic., Att., 7, 2, 3): similitudi- 
nem speciemque alicujus gerere (Cic., 
Of, 3, 4, 16): est mihi cum aliquo que- 
dam similitudo: (in character) mores ali- 
cujus referre (Plin.): (in features, &c.) 
os vultumque alicujus referre (éb.) : to re- 
semble closely, prope (propius, proxime) 
accedere ad aliquid (of internal or outward 
resemblance). 

RESEMBLING. Vid. Lixe. 

RESENT, || To take ill, aliquid in 
malam partem accipere: ferre aliquid 
were, graviter, moleste, acerbe (Cic.), in- 
digne (Nep.), iniquo animo (Cic.): gravius 
excipere (Suet.). || Jo avenge, ulcisci, 
vindicare aliquid: ulcisci aliquem pro ac- 
ceptis injuriis: ulcisci or persequi alicu- 
jus injurias. Vid. AVENGE. 

RESENTFUL, qui succenset alicui, qui 
odium occultum gerit adversus aliquem. 
Vid., also, ANGRY. j 

RESENTMENT, ira (anger) : ultio (re- 
venge): odium occultum or inclusum 
(concealed hatred). To feel resentment 
against any body, odium occultum ge- 
rere adversus aliquem. Often by the verb. 

RESERVATION, retentio (a keeping 
back): repositio (a laying by for future 
use) ; usually by the verbs. Vid., also, RE- 
SERVE. 

RESERVE, v. || To lay up, servare: 
reservare (to lay by or keep in store for a 
particular purpose, to refrain from using 
any thing until a certain season or occa- 
sion occur): conservare (to keep in good 
order, let alone, refrain from injuring): 
reponere: seponere (to put aside for fu- 
ture use): condere: recondere (to lay by, 
or in store; e. g., fruit). JN. condere et 
reponere ; reponere et recondere. To re- 
serve for another time, in aliud tempus re- 
servare or ditferre. || T'o keep back, 
retinére (properiy), celare, occultare, te- 
gere, dissimulare aliquid: comprimere 
(to conceal). 

RESERVE, s. || A keeping back, 
retentio; usvally by the verbs. To keep 
in reserve; vid. the verb. || Studied st- 
lence, taciturnitas (silence): modestia, 
verecundia (modesty): dissimulatio (not 
telling all that one knows): cautio (cau- 
tion). Without reserve, aperte: ingenue: 
libere: plane: simpliciter: non timide: 
to speak with reserve, verecundius loqui de 
aliqué re: te practice xeserve, tergiversari 
(Liv., Cic.): veram animi sententiam ce- 
lare, premere : that practices reserve, tec- 
tus: occultus: dissimulator: they prac- 
ticed no reserve, quid sentirent nen reticu- 
erunt (Cic., Att., 13, 27,1). || A body of 
troops kept back, subsidia, -orum (7.): 
copie subsidiariw: (milites) subsidiarii 
(general term): acies subsidiaria (drawn 
up in order of battle). To be in reserve, 
pro subsidio consistere: in subsidiis esse: 
to appoint @ reserve, in subsidio ponere or 
coliocare. 

RESERVED. || Propr., repositus: re- 
conditus. JN. repositus et reconditus ; 
vid. the verb. || Fia., taciturnus (silent, 
tn a good sense): tectus: occultus: oc- 
cultus et tectus (that conceals his true sen- 
timents): cautus (careful in speaking and 
acting): modestus: verecundus (modest, 
shy). Reserved to any body, tectus ad ali- 
quem: cautus (in speaking) : timidus (tim- 
id): frigidus (cold). To be of a gloomy 
and reserved disposition, esse natura tristi 
ac recondita (Cic.). 

RESERVOIR, lacus (a large, deep tank) : 
castelluin: dividiculum (a building in 
which water is collected, and thence distrib- 
uted to other places by pipes): cisterna (a 
cistern under ground, in which rain water 


is kept). 

RESIDE, habitare (aliquo loco) : domi- 
cilium or sedem ac domicilium habére 
(aliquo loco), degere or degere vitam, vi- 
vere loco (to live at): with any body, in 
alicujus domo or apud aliquem habitare : 
apud aliquem or in alicujus domo dever- 
sari (for a time, as @ guest): cum aliquo 
habitare (to live together) : commorari (to 
be stopping at or abiding jor a time). 

RESIDENCE. || A place of abode, 
domicilium (abode, as far as one is at home 
there): sedes (as the fixed spot where one 
resides) : habitatio (dwelling-house or cham- 
ber, as long as one resides therein ; 
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also, lodging). To choose a place for one’s 
residence, locum domicilio deligere : ali- 
quo loco domicilium collocare ; aliquo 
loco sedem uc domicilium constituere : 
aliquo loco considere (to take up one’s resi- 
dence at). [Vid., also, HousE.] || Z'ime 
of one’s abode, commoratia: statio: 
mansio (opposed to itio: decessio; impli- 
ing a stay of some length): habitatio (the 
dwelling ataplace). Residence in the cour 
try, rusticatio, 

RESIDENT, by the verbs, or by circum- 
locution ; e. g., to be resident, sedem stabi- 
lem et domicilium habére : in a place, lo- 
cum sedem sibi delegisse. 

RESIDUARY. Restduary legatee; heres 
will commonly suit. He left that son (such 
a sum), and made Oppianicus his residuary 
legatee, ili filic legavit; heredem instituit 
Oppianicum. 

RESIDUE. Vid. RemainveEr. 

RESIGN. || To give up, cedere: con: 

cedere (to yield): abjicere: deponere : 
omittere (to let go, abandon): desistere 
aliqua re or de aliqua re (implying a sud- 
den change of purpose): renunciare alicui 
re (to renounce). To resign one's self to 
an occupation or pursuit, alicui rei se de- 
dere : studio alicujus rei se dedere or se 
tradere: to resign one’s self to suffering, 
wquo animo ferre or tolerare aliquid: in 
se recipere aliquid. || 770 abdicate or 
retire from an office, abdicare mu- 
nus or (far more commonly) se munere : 
abire magistratu or honore: abscedere 
munere (Liv., 9, 3): magistratum depo- 
nere (of magistrates): missionem postu- 
lare (to demand a discharge of soldiers. 
(c= donare, “to give up a command,” is 
of the Silver Age). 
_ RESIGNATION. || The act of giv- 
ing up, renunciatio (general term): ab- 
dicatio (of an office ; e. g., dictaturw) : ces- 
siO (a renouncing or giving up any thing 
in favor of another person): or by the 
verbs. || Submission of mind, pati- 
entia: equus animus. To bear any thing 
with resignation, aliquid equo animo fer- 
re (Nep.) ; accipere (Sall.) or tolerare 
(Sall.) ; aliquid patienter ferre: with per- 
fect resignation, wzquissimo animo, All 
this I bear with perfect resignation, tran- 
quillissimus animus meus totum istuc 
equi boni facit (Cic.). 

RESIGNED, wquo animo: patiens: 
tolerans alicui rei: placidus (with good 
humor). [Vid. PaTIENT.] To be resigned 
to any thing, pati, patienter ferre: tole- 
rare; #quo animo ferre or tolerare ali- 
quid : in se recipere aliquid. 

RESIN, resina: fastened with resin, re- 
sinatus (Plin.). 

RESINOUS, resinaceus (of resin, Plin.): 
resinosus (full of resin, Plin.). 

RESIST, resistere: obsistere (Cic.), 
reniti (Liv.); repugnare: to resist the ene- 
my, hosti se opponere, obviam ire, repug- 
nare: hostem propulsare, defendere: to 
resist any thing, resistere alicui rei. To 
resist an attack successfully, impetum sus- 


tinére. 

RESISTANCE. Usually by the verbs, 
e. g., to make resistance, resistere : obsiste- 
re: repugnare. For resistance, ad resis- 
tendum: nature endures no resistance, na- 
ture nullo modo obsisti potest (after Cic.). 

RESISTLESS, cui nullo modo resisti 
or obsisti potest. 

RESOLUTE, firmus: constans: stabi 
lis: obstinatus: obtirmatus. Syn. in Res- 
OLUTION. 

RESOLUTELY, firmo animo atque 
constanti: obfirmato animo [Sywn. in REs- 
OLUTION]: fidenter : contidenter: audac- 
ter (boldly). 

RESOLUTION. || Firmness of pur- 
pose, firmitas: stabilitas: constantia (op- 
posed to mobilitas) : gravitas (opposed to 
levitas) : animi fortitudo: animus certus 
or confirmatus. || Determination, pur- 
pose, consilium ces, design) ; or, by cir- 
cumlocution, consilium captum ; quod ali- 

uis apud animum statuit, in animum in 
duxit (Cic.) : sententia (will, opinion) : 
voluntas (pleasure). A sudden resolution, 
repentina voluntas; impetus; consilium 
repentinum or subitum: to form a resolu 
tion, consilium capere ; to do any thing, ali 
quid faciendi ; aliquid facere [Cic., Qui es 
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16, fin.; Ces., B. G., 7, TL ‘alee ety 
faciam [e. ¢., subito m cepi, ut, 
antequam luceret, exirem, Cie. Att., 7, 
10}): consilium inire: to have formed a 
resolution, in animo habére : my resolution 
és firm, certum est mihi; stat mihi (sen- 
tentia) ; statutum habeo cum animo et de- 
liberatum ; also, consilium est aliquid fa- 
cere (Cic.). To adhere to one’s resolution, 
in sententid manére, perstare; con- 
stare; consilium tenére; consilium non 
tmoutare; in proposito susceptoque con- 
silio permanére : to change one’s resolu- 
tion, consilium mutare, abjicere; de sen- 
tentiad decedere; a sententia re. 
i Solution, solutio : dissolutio (both es- 
ofa ion) : explicatio: 
cnodatio (of at difficult matter). 
ee qui (qu, quod) soivi, 


dissolvi, 
RESOLVE. | Trans. To dissolve, 
solvere: dissolvere: resolvere ; , athe li- 
uefy, liquefacere: liquare: diluere 
fre separate, dissolvere: sejungere : 
secernere. || J'o solve, solvere (ques- 
tionem, Gell.) ; dissolvere (inte ‘o- 
nem, Cic.); solvere (enigma, Quint.) ; 
apa resolvere (ambiguitatem, Quint.) ; 
tollere (dubitationem, Cic.). || InTRANs. 
To determine, statuere, constituere, de- 
cernere, upon any thing, aliquid, or fol- 
lowed by an infinitive (to fix, settle, acerm- 
tre): consilium capere (to form @ determ- 
tation or resolution: followed by the ge- 
rund in di or infinitive, or ut; vid. in “to 
forma RESOLUTION”) : inducere animum 
or in animum (to bring one’s mind to ; fol- 
lowed by an infinitive or ut): decernere 
(properly, to decree that any thing shall 
“ take place; then = to resolve): apad ani- 
mum statuere, constituere (to fiz, settle): 
destinare, — Bre ere (to propose to 
one’s self: > without animo, 
lly in the Silser Age): censére, pla- 
cet alicui (of the Senate) : sciscere : jubére. 
dn: sciscere jubéreque (to make a law or 
ordinance, sciscere especially of the plebs, 
jubere of the populus ; vid. commentators 
on Nep., Arist., 1,4; Heusiagg. Cic., Off, 
= 13,2) Tam resolved, certum est mihi; 
stat mihi (sententia) ; statutum habeo cum 
animo et deliberatum : to be sufficiently re- 
solved upon, &c., sutis habére consilium 
de, &c. (Cic., Ait. 12, 50, eztr.). [Vid., 
also, ‘my RESOLUTION is firm.”| Not 
to be able to resolve on any thing, animi or 
animo pendére ; varie or in diversas par- 
tes distrahi; certum consilium capere non 
posse ; certd aliqua in sententiaé consistere 
non posse ; h#reo quid pear ach in incerto 
habeo, quidnam consilii ca 
RESORT, v. || (Toa aca, " frequen- 
tare (to visit Frequently ; alicujuas domum, 
scholam, &c.): celebrare (to come to in 
numbers, or often: alicujus domum, detim 
delubra, Lucr., &c.): se conferre aliquo, 
‘tere locum, capessere locum ; conce- 

— aliquo (retire) : commeare (o travel 

backicard and forward ; e. g., of merchants, 

Delos, quo omnes undique cum mercibus 

commeabant, Mina UR Sa a Person), se 

conferre, : adire, con- 
venire aliq es or aid): ad 
alicujus opem BOP ate perfugere. ||To 
resort to means, confugere (to fly to, as 

a resource; e.g., ad preces): adhibére (to 

employ; general term). To resort to a dif- 

ferent treatment or method of cure, aliam 
ad admovére curatio- 
nem (Cic.). vid to EMpPLoy. 

RESORT, s. [| Meeting, assembly, 
frequentia: conventus. A of m 
resort, locus celeber ( to desertus). 
J wished to be in a place of less resort, vole- 
bam loco magis deserto esse. Any body 
dislikes a place of so much resort, offendit 
aliquem loci celebritas. |] Refuge, refu- 
gium: perfugium. 

RESOUND, resonare (properly and fig- 
ws atively) : personare (to sound “essa 
fing with). Vid. Sounp. 

RESOURCE, auxilium: subsidium : 

idium: adjumentum (eid): instru- 
mentum (means): resources— 
&c., facultates, opes, copie, plural. 

RESPECT, -s. eee: bee 
Fespectus: ratio: in ri 
eujus rei ratione babiths ail tbat rei as 
Spectu. Without respect of persons, nullius 
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ratione habita; delectu omniet discrimine 
omisso: in every respect, omnino (claim- 
ing general acceplance or assent): ab omni 


attinet ad (what potcins to; as 
Ce od Das S&S nod wl Worth atti- 
net quem tibi filius dabit, and Cic., Fam., 


only sense in which quod attinet ad is—= 
with respect to in good Latin): ad (in 
reference to, in respect of ; as Cic., 2 Verr., 
1, 22, 58, adornatum speciem magnifi- 
co ornatu; and Cic., N. D., 2, 62, 155, nul- 
la [species] ad rationem sollertiamque 
tior ; and Cic., Tusc., 3, 5, 11, men- 
tis ad omnia cwcitas): de (in respect of, 
, about; as Ter., Ad., 2, 1, 50, 
de to *somnium ; and Cas., B. G., 6, 
19, de morte si res in suspicionem venit: 
and Cic., Att., 9, 1, 2, recte non credis de 
numero militum): a or ab (on the part of ; 
as Cic., De Or., 3, 61, 229, nihil enim isti 
adolescenti neque a natura, neque a doc- 
trina deesse sentio). Sometimes this may 
be rendered by respiciens, in such phrases 
as, with respect to those things the people 
chose rather, hec respiciens populus ma- 
luit: or by si judicandum est aliqua re; 
in such cases as the following: he had a 
heaeaebls excellent indeed with respect to 
their serviceableness, but with respect to 
pearance very inferior, usus est familia, si 
utilitate judicandum est, optima, si forma, 


ducere, visurusne me sis in easel (ea 
res sic se hahet, &c., Cic., Fam., 3, 5,3; 
vid., also, Liv., 3, 12, 7, &c.): with respect 
to mysclf, quod attinet ad me, de me, a 
me, per me; out of respect to; i.e., on ac- 
count of, ob; propter ; see bene || Higk 
esteem, reverent regard, observantia 
(respect shown to any body by waiting upon 
him, &c.) : verecundia (regard) : reveren- 
tia (esteem ; these three of respect shown to 
another): honor (honor): dignatio (esteem 
caused by desert). To possess, enjoy re- 
spect, habetur alicui honor: coli et obser- 
vari: aliquem numerum obtinére: to en- 
tertain or feel respect for any body, veréri, 
reveréri aliquem, aliquem colere, tribuere 
alicui cultum : to show respect to any body, 
observare, honorare aliquem; reverenti- 
am adhibére adversue aliquem or pres- 
tare alicui: hence, also, JN. colere et ob- 
servare aliquem: to show due respect toany 
body, aliquem prosequi, with or without 
observantia (opposed to elevare aliquem). 
RESPECT, v. |] To regard, alicujus 
pall rationem ducere or habére : not to re- 
ligere aliquem or aliquid ; nihil 
posetide iquid : to respect as, ponere with 
in and the ablative; ducere aliquid alicui 
rei; numerare aliquid i in alicujus rei loco. 
[Vid., also, REGARD, v.}_ || To relate 
to, ad rem spectare [vid., also, RELATE). 
|| To entertain or feel respect for 
vid. in REsPEcT, s.]. To respect any 
's will or pleasure, alicujus voluntati 
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RESPECTABILITY, bona existimatio: 
locus: numerus. JN. locus et numerus: 
itas : auctoritas. 

PECTABLE, colendus : suspicien- 
dus (to be looked upto): honestus (honora- 
ble): ern mg (deserving of veneration) 
conspiciendus and spectabilis ((- ee 
before the Augustan age): @ respectable 





gravis; spectatus et ho- 
nestus; vir bones ex existimationis (of un- 


REST 


(creditably): laudabiliter: cum laude (sv 
: ut decet ( re 


PECTFUL, pein dean (toward any 
body; alicujus): reverens: venerabun- 
dus. [S¥n.in ved, To be — 

vid. sho 


Cae 


Sve. proprius: peculiaris et 
: ; sometimes with quis- 


portions, ut su quisque 
partis tutande reus esset (Liv-). 


RESPECTIVELY, by ut quisque est, 
suus cuique ; ; tu—ille, alter— 
- They rely on the will and the claime 
of relationship respecticely, hic testamento, 
ille proximitate nititur (Quint.) ; [theore- 
tors who pleaded) for Scaurus and his son 
respectively, pro Scauro hic, ille pro filio; 
you and he are equally desirous to see your 
sons tvely, tuum tu gnatum, ille su- 
um cupit vidére (after Plaut., a. y pe 
39). They require respectively a bridle 
spurs, alter frenis eget, alter tore 
RESPIRATION, respiratio : 
({ > not respiritus). Vid. BreEaTH. 
RESPIRE, spirare : respirare: animam 
reciprocare : spiritum trahere et emitte- 
re: animam er spiritam ducere. Vid. 
BREATHE. 
RESPITE, mora (Held. ; mora mortis 
=reprieve): dilatio : prolatio (adjourn- 
from trouble, 


intercai molestiz. 
RESPLENDENCE, Hig ook splendor: 
RESPLENDENCY, nitor : claritas. 
Syn. in BRIGHTNESS. 
RESPLENDENT, fulgens: splendi- 
dus: nitidus: nitens: illustris: clarus. 
Syn. and Pur. in Briecur. 


aca tagcat splendide, nitide, 
RESPOND, ? 
RESPONSE. § Vid- ANSWER. 
RESPONDENT, qui alicui respondit 
(in @ controversy): qui contra para as 
* propugnator q 


est or solv 

EStONmOr responsio : responsina, 
Vid., also, ANSWER. 
RESPONSIVE, ex altera parte respon 
dens. Sometimes alternus. Vid. alee. alsd- 
ANSWERABLE. 

REST, s. ||Repose, requies (after act 
tivity): quies (in itself): otium Getargs 
tranquillitas ( freedom from disturbance) 
day of rest, dies ad quietem datus: rocks 
of rest, hora ad quietem data. You give 
yourself no rest. nullum remittis tem 
neque te respicis (Ter, Heaut., 1, 1, 18): 
| Sleep, vid. || Prop, support, admini- 
culum [vid. Prop]. || Remainder, re- 
liquum; quod reliquum est or 





perhaps, . 
Fin., 1, 3, 7): eco reliqua: quod 
—— est: quod superest (as regards 


the remain 
REST, v. To be still, non movéri 


REST 


rest; of persons). To rest from all trouble 
and toil, ex omnibus molestiis et labori- 
bus conquiescere : to recommend any body 
rest, aliquem respirare et conquiescere ju- 
bére: not to let any body rest, aliquem 
numquam acquiescere sinere. J will not 
rest until, haud desinam, donec: the land 
rests (i. e., is uncultivated, lies fallow), ager 
quiescit or requiescit. || To lean, niti, 
inniti in re or in rem; sustinéri aliqua re; 
incumbere in aliquid or alicui rei. || Z’o 
depend, inthe phrase to rest with; i. 
e., to depend upon, in aliquo, or in re 
positum, 6r situm esse. Vid. DEPEND. 

RESTING-PLACE, tranquillus ad qui- 
etem locus (Cic., properly) ; portus otii, 
or simply portus (figuratively). To find 
no resting-place, locum ubi consistat, non 
reperire. 

RESTITUTION, restitutio: refectio 
(restoring, repairing. Avoid restau- 
ratio in this sense). Usually by the verbs. 
To demand restitution and satisfaction, res 
repetere. To insist on restitution, perti- 
nacem esse ad obtinendam injuriam (Liv., 


29, 1, 17). 

RESTIVE. A restive horse, perhaps in- 
jomitus (not broken in, Plaut.), or contu- 
max (obstinate; used of animals; e. g., 
of oxen, Col.) : * trenis non parens. 

RESTIVENESS, perhaps contumacia 
(used by Columella of the obstinacy of oxen, 
contumacia pervicax boum). 

RESTLESS, inquietus: turbidus (op- 
posed to quietus): turbulentus: turbatus: 
tumultuosus (agitated, stormy): pertur- 
batus: commotus: sollicitus (troubled, 
disturbed, especially in mind): rerum no- 
varum studiosus, cupidus (desirous of 
change or innovation). A restless mind 
or spirit, animus numquam agitatione et 
motu vacuus (Cic., De Divin., 2, 62, 128). 
To pass a restless night, noctem perpetuis 
vigiliis et cum magno animi motu agere: 
to have restless nights, insomniis fatigari: 
to be restless (in mind), angi (to be disturbed 
with fear): sollicitum esse (to be troubled). 

RESTLESSLY, usually by the adjec- 
tive (J not inquiete, which is late; tur- 
bate 7s = in disorder, confusedly): tur- 
bulente: turbulenter (Cic.); tumultuose 
(Livy, of civil commotion). 

RESTLESSNESS, inquies (a state of 
disquictude, when one can not rest, post- 
Augustan ; e. g., inquies nocturna, Plin., 
restlessness by night): turbidus motus 
unquiet motion, general term; vid. Cic., 
Tusc., 1, 33): animi motus (disturbance 
of the mind, e. g., in sleep; as Curt., 7, 5, 
16): wstus (unsettled state of mind, when 
oneisata loss, or does not know what course 
to adopt): perturbatio (great disturbance, 
whether in the state, usually with rerum, or 
of the mind, usually with animi) : sollici- 
tudo (excitement with anziety): angor (dis- 
quietude arising from fear of impending 
calamity) : turba (mostly plural, turbe), 
tumultus, tumultuatio (disturbance: Syn. 
and Pur. in DISTURBANCE). 

RESTORATION, restauratio+redinte- 
gratio (renewal ; reparatio, Prudent. ; res- 
titutio, Eumen.). Usually by the verbs. 
Restoration of—concord, reconciliatio gra- 
tie: to demand the restoration of any thing, 
repetere, reposcere aliquid. 

RESTORATIVE, adj., vires reficiens. 

RESTORE. || To give back, redde- 
re, restituere : to restore to life, ab inferis 
excitare, revocare : restored to life, ab in- 
feris excitatus, revocatus ({° not redi- 
vivus). ||T'o put into its former con- 
dition, restituere (general term): rursus 
restituere ; reficere (to repair what was in- 
jured): reparare (to renew what had been 
more completely destroyed): renovare (to 
renew). In a wider sense, also, revocare 
(Lin.); reducere (Plin. Ep.) ; referre ali- 
quid (Cic.),  T3gF° Avoid restaurare ; even 
instaurare occurs but seldom in the best 
writers: to restore a picture, picturam jam 
evanescentem vetustate coloribus iisdem 
quibus fuerat renovare (Cic., Rep., 5, 1,2): 
nova picturaé interpolare opus (to restore 
with fresh colors, Plaut., Most., 1, 3,103). 

RESTORER, restitutor (Cic., Liv.) ; re- 
parator (Stat.); or by the verbs. 

RESTRAIN. ||To confine, keep in, 
term‘nis or cancellis circumscribere, fini- 
ee, definire: termin's circumscribere ct 
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definire: also circumscribere only (to sur- 
round with boundaries, as it were): finire: 
definire (to keep between certain outlines) : 
coercére (to keep within proper limits, to 
curb or bridle). To restrain a thing with- 
in its proper limits, aliquid intra terminos 
coercére : to restrain one’s empire within 
its ancient limits, antiquis terminis reg- 
num finire: to be restored within their own 
narrow limits, suis finibus exiguis continé- 
ri: to restrain @ thing within a narrow 
sphere, in exiguum angustumque conclu- 
dere (e. g., friendship, Cic., Off., 1, 17, 53, 
Beier.): to restrain an orator within nar- 
row limits, oratorem in exiguum gyrum 
compellere (Cic., De Or., 3, 19, 70): to re- 
strain one’s speech, orationem finire or in 
angustias compellere (opposed to oratio 
exsultare potest): to restrain one’s self, 
certos fines terminosque constituere sibi, 
extra quos egredi non possis: to restrain 
one’s self to any thing, se continére re or 
in re (of things and persons). To be re- 
strained, certarum rerum cancellis cir- 
cumscriptum esse: to restrain one’s self 
(=contain one’s self), se tenére, sustiné- 
re, cohibére, coercére: to be hardly able 
to restrain one's self from doing any thing, 
vix se continére posse, quin, &c.: vix 
temperare sibi posse, quin, &c. To re- 
strain one’s laughter, risum tenére, conti- 
nére ; one’s tears, lacrimas tenére, conti- 
nére ; lacrimis temperare (Cic.); lacri- 
mas cohibére (Plin.); tletum reprimere 
(Cic.) ; one’s tongue, linguam comprime- 
re (Plaut.); continére (Cic.); one’s wrath, 
iracundiam cohibére (Cic.); one’s hands, 
eyes, &c., manus, oculos cohibére (ab ali- 
qua re). || T'o repress, coercére: con- 
tinére: cohibére: frenare: refrenare (to 
hold in check ; all with accusative) : inhi- 
bére (to stop): comprimere (to suppress) : 
reprimere: supprimere (to repress): ob- 
viam ire alicui rei (lo take preventive meas- 
ures). To restrain the ardor of youth, ju- 
ventutem retrenare or coercére: to re- 
strain one’s passions, cupiditates coercé- 
re, continére. comprimere ; cupiditatibus 
imperare. To restrain by severe laws, vin- 
cire aliquid severis legibus : circumscri- 
bere (to restrict any body, e. g., in his lib- 
erty, manner of life, &c.): in angustum 
deducere (reduce to a narrow compass; e. 
g., perturbationes, Cic.): moderari: tem- 
perare : modum facere alicui rei (to put 
a limit or bounds to any thing). JN. cohi- 
bére et continére: reprimere et coercé- 
re. Vid., also, ro CoMPEL. 

RESTRAINT, coércitio: vis (force): 
necessitas (restraint imposed by necessity) : 
moceratio: temperatio (of things). To 
do any thing from restraint, vi coactus al- 
iquid facio: to use restraint with any body, 
aliquem vi cogere; aliquem per vim adi- 
gere: to use restraint, vim adhibére. With- 
out any restraint, non vicoactus: the right 
of restraint over any body, coércitio in ali- 
quem (vid, Suet., Oct., 45). 

RESTRICT, circumscribere : modera- 
ri, temperare, modum facere alicui rei (to 
set a mensure to any thing): coercére (to 
keep within limits or bounds, to keep in 
check): reprimere (to bring back to its 
former limits). To restrict to any thing, 
temperare aliquid aliquad re: to restrict 
any body, aliguem coercére, continére, 
circumscribere (in his liberty, mode of liv- 
ing, &c.): aliquem parce habére, aliquem 
arte colere (in diet; the latter, Sall., Jug., 
85, 35): in breve tempus conijicere ali- 
quem (in time, Ter., Hec., 5, 4,2). To re- 
strict one's self, parce vivere, sumtus cir- 
cumcidere, modum facere sumtibus, im- 
pensas corripere (in respect of expense ; 
the latter, Suet., Tib., 34): modeste, or con- 
tinenter, or sobrie vivere ; se cohibére (in 
one’s mode of living). 

RESTRICTION, moderatio : tempera- 
tio (of a thing : {3° not conscriptio and 
restrictio in this sense): with a restriction, 
cum or sub exceptione (zith an exception, 
conditionally ; [4g not circumscripte in 
this sense): parce (sparingly). With the 
restriction that, &c., ita quidem, ut, &c. 

RESTRICTIVE. By the verbs. 

RESULT, s., eventus (a consequence) : 
exitus (an issue). JN. eventus atque ex- 
itus; exitus eventusque ; emolumentum 
(advantage, profit). A fortunate result, pro- 
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ventus secundus; proventus (vid. com- 
mentators on Cas., B. G., 7,29): with a re- 
sult, non frustra (not in vain): prospere 
( fortunately) : without result, frustra; n6 
quidquam or in cassum: 10 be without re- 
sult, irritum or frustra esse; ad irritum 
cadere ; secus cadere: to have a good re- 
sult, succedere; bene or prospere cedere ; 
prospere evenire: not to doubt of the good 
result of a measure, rem confici posse non 
diffidere: to have the desired result, opta- 
bilem exitum habére; ex sententid eve- 
nire: to have not the desired result, haud 
bene, minus prospere evenire. 7'o have 
a fortunate result, felicem exitum habére ; 
prospere, feliciter evenire : to have a re- 
markable result, notabili exitu concludi : 
to foretell the result, de exitu divinare: to 
know the result, scire quos eventus res sit 
habitura, J fear the result, hea quo sint 
raptura timeo; quosum hoc evasurum sit 
vereor. 

RESULT, v., sequi, consequi (to follow 
upon): evenire (to fall out as a conse- 
quence) : manare, fluere, proficisci (/o pro- 
ceed from), with ex. 

RESUME, resumere: recipere (to take 
again) ; denuo incipere : repetere: redin- 
tegrare, revocare (lo begin again). 

RESUMPTION. By thé verbs. 

RESURRECTION, resurrectio mortu- 
orum (Lact., to be retained as a technical 
term): excitatio a mortuis, revocatio in 
vitam do not meet the Christian notion. 
“Tam the resurrection and the life:” Kraft 
gives ego sum vite wtern auctor et pa- 
rens; but, in guoting the Bible, the literal 
interpretation must be kept, which is by no 
means pas ep. expressed by the substitute 
recommended. “The resurrection at the 
last day,” dies, quo in vitam redibunt mor- 
tui (Kraft) ; better * dies, quo corpora hom- 
inum in vitam redibunt ; *dies quo Deus 
jubebit manes (better corpora) exire ex 
sepulcris (after Ov., Met., 7, 206). “The 
day of our Lord's resurrection,” * dies 
Christo a morte redeunti sacer. . 

RESUSCITATE, revoeare aliquem a 
morte ad vitam : revocare aliquem ab in- 
feris or a mortuis: mortuum ab inferis 
excitare (Cic.). 

RESUSCITATION, excitatio a mortu- 
is: revocatio in vitam. 

RETAIL, s., mercatura tenuis (general 
term for @ business ina small way). Are- 
tail shop (for cloth), *taberna, in qua 
panni ad ulnam venduntur (Cic., Of., 1, 
42, 151). 

RETAIL, »., divendere: distrahere: ad 
ulnam vendere (of stuffs, &c.): mercatu- 
ram tenuem facere (after Cic.): promis. 
cua et vilia mercari (Zac., Germ., 5). 

RETAILER, qui (que) tenuem merca- 
turam facit, or *merces minutim diven- 
dit; in the Roman sense, also, caupo, pro- 
pola ; institor (a hawker). 

RETAIN. || Z'o keep, servare: con- 
servare (to keep, preserve, not lose ; opposed 
to rejicere): alicujus rei detrimentum fa- 
cere nullum: nu'lam facere in aliqua re 
jactnram (not suffer or sustain a loss; e. 
g., in one’s credit or authority, consequent 
ly to retain it): to retain any body, aliquem 
tenére or retinére (not allow him to go): 
hospitio aliquem excipere or accipere (to 
take or keep him under one’s roof, &¢.): 
ceene adhibére (at a meal): to retain a 
custom [vid. Custom]: to retain the mag- 
istracy, manére in magistratu (opposed to 
magistratu abire). To retain its color, 
*colorem servare or retinére. || 7'o keep 
in pay (e. g., soldiers, &c.), alere (mili- 
tes, exercitum): mercéde conducere (to 
hire; e. g. milites): mercéde arcessere 
(of soldiers from a different or foreign 
country ; e. g., Germanos; vid. Ces. B. 
G., 1, 31, init), 

RETAINER, |] One who retains, 
by circumlocution with the verbs in TO RE- 
TAIN. |[One that is retained inany 
body’s pay. [Vid. Domestic.] || A 
follower, assectator, assecla (assectator 
tn a good, assecla in a bad sense: vid. 
CREATURE). || The retainers of any 
body (i.e., his hangers on), qui faciunt or 
sentiunt cum aliquo; qui stant cum or ab 
aliquo: our retainers, nostri: qui nobis- 
cum stant: he can depend or reckon on 
those that are his retainers, habet certos 
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gui studiosos. Jf— Client, vid. |] 4 
fee to secure counsel for a trial, ar- 
tha or arrhabo (Plaut. and Gaj. Dig.). 

RETAKE, resumere : recipere. 
take any thing, alicui aliquid auferre. 

RETALIATE. Vid. ro Require. 

RETALIATION, circumlocution by the 
verbs. The law of retaliation, jas injuariam 
illatam ulciscendi ; * jus talionis (technical 
term). In retaliation for, ut ulcisceretur 
(ulciscerentur, &c.). 

RETARD. Vid. DeLay, HINDER. 

RETCH, nausea segnis et sine exitu 
torquet aliquem, que bilem movet nec 
effundit (Sen. Ep., 53): *naused segni et 
sine exitu torquéri. 

RETENTION, retentio (as act of re- 
taining). If = Memory, vid. Retention 
of urine, stranguria (crpayyoupia, also du- 
coupia, used by Cie., Attic., 10, 10, 3, as @ 
Greek word ; in later writers it stands as a 
Latin expression ; the pure Latin, however, 
is urine tormina, n., or urine difficultas 
or angustie. 

RETENTIVE, by circumlocution with 
the verbs in TO RETAIN. A retentive mem- 
ory, memoria bona (Cic., Att.), tenax: @ 
more retentive memory, memoria melior 
(Cic.): @ very retentive one, tenacissima 
(Quint): to have a retentive memory, me- 
moria valére, vigére. If preceded by “so” 
—(that), tantus. Any body had so reten- 
tive a alicui memoria tanta 
fuit, ut, &c. €e. -E Hortensio, Cic.). 

RETENTIV NESS, by circumlocution 
with the verbs tn TO RETAIN. 

RETICLE, reticulum. 

RETICULAR, : 

RETICULATED, ¢Teticulatus. 

RETINA, * retina (technical term). 

RETINUE, comitatus, -is: comites 
(plural): stipatio: assectatorum turba 
(large retinue, great number of followers). 
Vid., also, RETAINERS. 

RETIRE. || Prop., recedere (general 
term) : migrare, emigrare, demigrare (ex) 
loco, in locum (to remove from, ‘&e): mi- 
grare, emigrare domo or e domo (Lo re- 
move from a dwelling): secedere in lo- 
cum (to separate and withdraw to another 
place; vid. Liv., 2, 32, sq.). To retire out 
of sight, abdere se in locum (rarely with a 
dative). || Fic., a republica recedere or 
se sevocare: a negotiis publicis se remo- 
vére: de foro decedere. To retire entire- 
ly from public business, ab omni parte rei- 
public se subtrahere (gradually) : a ne- 
gotiis publicis se removére ad otiumque 
pertugere : to retire from life (i e., to die), 
de prwsidio et statione vite 

(from an office) abdicare munus (which, 
however, is rare) or (more commonly) se 
munere ; abire 9 PAE or honore) ; : 
abscedere munere 9, 3): magistra- 
tum deponere. 

RETIRED, solitarius (of places or per- 
sons). A retired life, vita solitaria : to lead 
a retired life, vitam solitariam agere (én 
solitude): in solitudine or secum vivere ; 
lucem conventumque hominum vitare 
(Cic.); tempus solum in secreto terere 
(Liv); vitam agere segregem (Sen. Be- 
nef., 4, 18, 2); habeo or ago vitam procul 
a republica (not a public or political life) : 
a retired place, locus desertus (opposed to 
locus celeber): solitudo ; locus ab arbitris 
remotus (Cic.). 

RETIREMENT. || Act of retiring, 
by the verbs. Retirement abdi- 
catio muneris. || Retired aiece solitu- 
do; locus desertus ; locus ab arbitris re- 
motus (Cic.). | Retired state or life, 
solitudo ; vita solitaria; otium (fr 
from business, leisure). <4 person living 

tn retirement in the country, solitarius ho- 
mo et in agro vitam agens' to live in re- 
tirement, vitam solitariam agere (in soli- 


Te 


tude): habére or agere etatem Sea a 
republica ( far political life) : 
spend one’s yo in retirement, atten 


tem procul a coetu aces agere: to 
withdraw into retirement, vitam solitudini 
mandare ; a turba in otium et solitudinem 

se cohferre (to go into solitude): a 
tiis publicis se removére ; de foro dece- 

dere (to withdraw from political life). 
RETORT, v., referre: remittere: reji- 
cere: regerere (retorquére ; e. 2, crimen, 
late). Am argument thai 
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can be easily retorted, contrarium genus 
paper gaa ny (Quintilian, but not Cic- 


ero; vid. Ern., Lex, Rhetoricum). 
RETORT, s. || A reply, responsum : 
Tresponsio; or rather by the verbs. || A 


chemical vessel, * vas chemicum cur- 
vo collo (Kraft); perhaps *lagena curvi 
colli (Gorenz.). 

RETOUCH, retractare aliquid (Cicero, 
with the accessory notion of improving it) : 
emendare (to amend): recudere (carmen, 
Muret.): refingere (orationem, Wolf.): in 
several places, crebris locis inculcare et 
reticere (Cic.). To retouch a picture, pic- 
turam jam evanescentem vetustate colo- 
ribus jisdem, quibus fuerat, renovare (to 
freshen an old painting): nova pictura 
interpolare opus (to put on fresh colors 
here and there). 

RETRACE, revocare: referre. To re- 
trace one’s steps, reeedere : reverti: se re- 
ferre: redire: to retrace in memory, me- 
moria repetere aliquid; memoriam ali- 
cujus rei repetere. 

RETRACT, dicta retractare (Virg.) ; 
revocare (post-Augustan in this sense): 
perhaps aliquid, ut indictum sit revocare 
velle (after Liv.). Vid. RECANT. 

RETRACTATION, [= not retracta- 
tio or revocatio tn this sense: use the verbs. 
(Cicero uses xaXtwwota in Greek characters 
in his epistles ; e. g., Att. 7, 7.) 

RETREAT, s. || Act of retiring, 
abitus: discessus: receptus (of soldiers). 
To sound a retreat, receptui canere: to 
stipulate for a safe retreat, ut incolumibus 
abire liceat pacisci: the signal for retreat, 
receptui signum: revocatio a bello (Cic., 
Phil., 13, 7, 15): to provide the means of 
retreat, receptui sibi consulere (Ces., B. 
C., 3, LL): to lose the means of retreat, re- 
ceptum amittere (Pomp. ap. Cic.): the re- 
treat being difficult, haud facili inde recep- 
tu (Liv.) + let us cut off all the means of re- 
treat, that our only hope may be in victory, 
nos omnium rerum respectum preter- 
quam victorie nobis abscindamus (Liv., 
9, 23). || Place of retirement, solitu- 
do: locus ab arbitris remotus: (as a ref- 
uge) refugium: perfugium: respectus 
(properly, place to which one may look back, 
and fall back upon; place of refuge, Cic., 
Liv.): (for pleasure) secessus, -is. 

RETREAT, v., (of troops) se recipere : 
se referre (not common): referre pedem 
(=> but not retrahere pedem, which is 
poetical): referre gradum (of retreating 
from actual engagement). To retreat in 
excel order, quietissime se recipere 
(Ca@s.): to retreat to the camp, se recipere 
ad castra (Liv.), in castra (Ces.); se re- 
ferre in castra (Nep.). 

RETRENCH, circumscribere : finire : 
coercére: reprimere : modum facere al- 
icui rei. To retrench expenses, sumtus cir- 
eumcidere (Ziv.); sumtus contrahere, 
minuere; parce vivere (Cic.). 

RETRENCHMENT. By the verbs. 

RETRIBUTION, remuneratio (in a 
ood sense): gratia (in @ good or bad 
sense): premium: merces (reward, rec- 
ompense: merces also in a bad sense): 
or by the verbs ; e. g., par pari referre : re- 
pendere: referre gratiam. Jn a@ good 
sense = Reward, which see. To exact a 
severe retribution, ulcisci injuriam ab ali- 
quo illatam. 

RETRIEVE. Vid. Recover, REpParr. 

RETROGRADE, adj. || PRopr., retro- 
gradus (Plin.) ; usually by the adverb, re- 
tro, retrorsum. To have a retrograde mo- 
tion, recédere (opposed to adire; of the 
planets): to make @ retrograde movement, 
se recipere ; pedem referre: a retrograde 
motion, regressus (opposed to progressus, 
pacseny D., 2, 20,51; of the planets) : re- 

cessus ( to accessus). || Fie., irri- 
tus: vanus, 

RETROGRADE, v. || Props. To go 
back, retrogradi (Plin.): retroire (Sen.): 
se recipere ; lem referre (to retire, give 

ground). || Fic. To decline, vid. 
oRETROSPECT, respectus, -is (act of 
& back): preteritorum recordatio 
(opposed to exspectatio reliquorum, the 
prospect before us, Cic., Brut., 76, 266). To 

take a retrospect of, respicere aliquid. 
RETROSPECTIVE. To be 


retrospect 
ive, or have a retrospective effect (of a law), 
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in preteritam valére: not to have a rare 
spective effect, perhaps * in posterum valére. 

RETURN. || Trans. To give back, 
reddere ( general term): restituere (to re 
store the same thing): remittere (to send 
back) : redhibére (to return a purchase that 
t» imperfect, &c., in which sense reddere 
or reddere aliquid unde emtum est ts also 


m1, gl also—to tak 
back). Wt o repay, req utte, referre ali 
quid: respondé¥e alicui rei (in an equal 


wer remunerari aliquid (as 4 remu- 
neration). To return like for like, par peri 
respondére or referre (>>> mot pro pari; 
vid. Bentl., Ter., Zun., 3, 1, 55): parem 
gratiam referre alicui (Ter., Eun., 4, 4, 
1) : to return a salutation, salutem refer- 
re: to return the affection of any one, ali- 
cujus amori respondére 
is used only once by Cic., 14, 49, and 
that with addition of “ut ita dicam :” 
it should, therefore, not be employed in com- 
position): to return kindnesses, beneficia 
reddere ; beneficiis respondére (with Sere 
ices) : officiis beneficia remunerari (Cie, 
post-Red. in Sen., 12,30): to return @ pres- 
ent (by giving one similar), aliquem re 
munerari quam simillimo munere : I wild 
return this favor if you require it, and even 
without your requiring it, reddam vicem, 
si reposces ; reddam et si non reposces 
(Plin. Ep., 2,9, 6). || To supe. respon- 
dére, to any y thing, alicui rei: referre: re- 
ponere (to answer an rien ): yp sta 
(to answer immediately 
turned by others, py ig ex ee » 
aliis. |j To give in an official ac 
count of one’s property, &c., profit 
ri. {[Iyrrans. To come or go back, 
redire (to be on the way back or home): re- 
verti (to turn back): reducem esse (of « 6 
happy return from a distant country, cap- 
tivity, &c.): revenire (to come back; op- 
to advenire): recurrere (hastily) : 
revolare (still stronger, to fly back). Te 
order any body to return, aliquem a 
care; aliquem repetere (urgently) : 


remigrare (to a place 

where one lived hefare e. g., Romam). 
RETURN, s. ||A coming bb red 

tio: reditus. Return home, reditus do 


ae 


volentiz, Cic., Lel, 14, ‘B: or ra a cir 
cumlocution with referre (for relatio oe 
curs only in Sen. Ep., 74,13, and De Benef. 

9; 11,1, sq., in the expression relatio gratis; 
i. e, @ returning of thanks by an act). 
Sits fae eredane fetus : proventus 
the soil}: fructus (general term, that 

phic a thing are in dor, 

&c.): questus (gain) : "vectgal 
(income from a thing): merces gah 
from esta quem predia 
pega mimcasse mercedule (tn mon- 


+s 


return proprietor 

land (sc. after deducting tithes, &c.), puri 
atque reliqui aliquid ad dominum pervenit 
(Cic., Verr., 3, 86, 200) : to yield or produce 
return, fructum ferre ; fructum edere ex 
se; fetum edere: the vineyards yield an 
abundant return, uberrimus est vinearum 
reditus : this estate makes an excellent re 
turn, hic fandus est fructuosissimus ; hie 


R. R, 1, 2, 8). | Report of propert 
probes Gai 
REUNION. |] Ac rejoining, cir- 
cumlocution by the aoe in U saith 
iterum or rursus. || Reconciliation, 
reconciliatio. 
REUNITE. || To rejoin (transitively 
or in Jon or 
Unrre, with iterum or rursus. To ree 


oncile, reconciliare. 
REVEAL, dete : retegere (the prop- 
tegere, contegere : 


er words ; to 
to reveal secrets, crimes, &c.): - “aah ad 
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tover ; also of secrets, crimes, &c.): pate- 
facere (open what was before concealed ; 
rem, odium, &c.): in medium proferre, 
or proferre only (to make any thing gen- 
erally known ; in a good sense). JN. pro- 
ferre et patefacere: enunciare, evulgare, 
divulgare (to declare publicly what ought 
not to be declared at all, or, at all events, 
only to confidential persons): manifestum 
facere ({3> manifestare never occurs in 
good prose): cum hominibus communi- 
care (to reveal; of God: ecclesiastical, rev- 
elare): prodere ((o betray). Revealed re- 
ligion, * religio divinitus patefacta or cam 
hominibus communicata: to be reveuled, 
patefieri: patescere: to reveal itsclf sud- 
denly, e tenebris erumpere (Cic.). 

REVEL, v. || PRopR., comissari. [Vid., 
also, CanovusE.] || Fra. Z'0 delight, vid. 

REVEL, s.,comissatio. Vid. CAROUSAL. 

REVELATION. || Act of reveal- 
ing; by circumlocution with the verbs, 
|| 4 discovery, vid. A divine revelation, 
visuma Deo missum. || Revealed relig- 
ton, * religio divinitus patefacta or cum 
hominibus communicata. || The Apoc- 
alypse, Apocalypsis (technical term). 

EVELLER, comissator. 

REVENGE, s., vindicta (as an act of 
justice) : ultio (as an act of anger): talio 
(as an act of retaliation): poena (satisfac- 
tion by punishment inflicted) : ulciscendi 
cupiditas (the spirit of revenge): ira: ira- 
cundia (anger, wrath). To take revenge 
on any body, expetere poenas ab aliquo 
or in aliquem: a spirit of revenge, ulcis- 
cendi cupiditas. Jo glut one’s revenge ; 
vid. To GLUT. 

REVENGE, »., ulcisci aliquem or ali- 
quid : vindicare aliquem or aliquid: per- 
sequi alicujus pcenas, or, post-Augustan, 
exsequi aliquem: poenas capere pro ali- 
quo or alicujus rei: punire aliquid. JN. 
ulcisci et punire. [For Syn., vid. RE- 
VENGE, 8.) To revenge any body’s death, 
alicujus mortem (07 necem) ulcisci, or 
vindicare, or persequi: to revenge any 
body by the blood of his murderer, alicui 
or alicujus manibus sanguine alicujus pa- 
rentare (Herzog, Cas., B. G., 7, 17, extr.): 
to revenge one’s self on any body, ulcisci 
or persequi alicujus injurias; ulcisci ali- 
quem pro acceptis injuriis (never ulcisci 
aliquem alone in this meaning): vindicare 
in aliquem ; poenas petere or repetere ab 
aliquo: one’s self on any body for any 
thing, or to revenge a person (by punish- 
tng him who wronged him), ulcisci aliquem 
pro aliqua re or pro aliquo (the person 
punished in the accusative): vindicare 
aliquid ab aliquo (to visit any thing upon 
any body): poenas alicujus or alicujus rei 
repetere ab aliquo. 

REVENGEFUL, ulciscendi cupidus (in 
@ single case): qui nullam injuriam inul- 
tam atque impunitam dimittit (that is of a 
revengeful disposition). 

REVENGER, ultor or vindex alicujus, 
or alicujus rei: punitor alicujus rei (one 
who revenges any body or any thing. SYN. 
in REVENGE, s.): ultor injuriarum: pu- 
nitor doloris (one who avenges himself for 
tujury or wrong done). 

REVENUE, vectigal: vectigalia (woheth- 


er public or private income ; in Cicero fre- 
uently in the latter sense; vid. Off., 2, 25, 
: §s Parad,, 6, 3): reditus (always in the 


singular; that which comes in, return): 
fructus (returns yielded by a thing, as by 
an estate, &c.): pecunia: reditus pecunie 
ode mm ready money). Public revenue, 
ructus publici (Tac., Aun., 4, 6,3: if con- 
sisting of money, pecunie vectigales) : rev- 
enue from mines, pecunia: qu redit ex 
metallis; pecunie, quas facio ex metallis: 
from estates, prediorum fructus; fructus, 
quem predia reddunt: to have or derive 
revenue from any thing, pecunias facere 
or capere ex re: to furnish revenue, in 
reditu esse: a fixed revenue, statum redi- 
tum prestare (Plin. Ep., 3, 19, 5): the ex- 
penditure erceeds the revenue, reditum im- 
pendia exsuperant. 

REVERBERATE, resonare: voci re- 
spondére (return am echo): turres septem 
acceptas voces numerosiore repercussu 
maultiplicant (Plin., 36, 15, 23; cause to re- 
verberate) : vastis saltibus clamor reper- 
eutitur ot > 3, 10, 12; reverberates), 
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REVERBERATION, resonantia (Vitr., 
5, 3, 5): sonus relatus (Ciéc.): vox reddita 
(Liv.), repercussa (Tac.). There is a re- 
verberation, soni referuntur (Cic., NV. D., 
2, 57, 144). 

REVERE, venerari: colere: observare. 
JN. colere et observare. Cicero uses 
venerari only with reference to divine wor- 
ship, or that which is allied to it; observare 
only of reverence toward men; colere of 
both: observare has respect rather to the 
feeling of reverence; colere to the act. 

REVERENCE, s., reverentia: verecun- 
dia: veneratio: admiratio. [Syn. in 
AwE.] || 4s @ title, * vir reverendus. 

REVERENCE, v. Vid. REVERE. 

REVEREND, venerabilis: veneran- 
dus: reverendus (venerable, deserving of 
respect): gravis: augustus (especially with 
reference to outward dignity). || As a ti- 
tle, *reverendus; when prefixed to a name, 
add vir; e. g., the Rev. A. B., vir reveren- 
dus A. B.; so likewise, Rev. Sir, * vir reve- 


rende. 

REVERENT, reverens (Tac., Plin.): 
verecundus (of the habit or disposition). 
_REVERENTLY, reverenter (Tac, 
Plin., Suet.) : verecunde. 

REVERIE, somnium (vigilantis). 

REVERSAL (of ajudgment), destructio 
sententize (opposed to contirmatio, Quint., 
10, 5, 12): rei judicate infirmatio (Cic.). 

REVERSE, s. ||Change, vicis, vices: 
vicissitudo: commutatio. [Syn. in AL- 
TERATION.] Reverse of fortune, fortune 
vicissitudo : to suffer a reverse of fortune, 
alteram fortunam experiri. ||Opposite, 
contrarium. To do the very reverse, con- 
tra facere ({5g>° not contrarium facere) : 
my opinion is the very reverse, ego contra 
puto (Cic.); mihi contra videtur (Sail., 
Jug., 85, 1): to maintain the reverse, in con- 
trariam, in oppositam, ire or discedere 
sententiam; contra dicere: whether he is 
happy or the reverse, utrum felix sit an con- 
tra. || The contrary to the obverse 
in @ coin, pars aversa. 

REVERSE, v. || T'o alter, change, 
mutare : immutare: invertere : variare. 
(Syn. and Pur. in ALTER] || T'o over- 
throw, rumpere: evertere: abolére. To 
reverse a judgment, judicum rem judica- 
tam irritam facere (Cic., Phil., 11, 5, 11): 
to seek to reverse a judgment, rem judica- 
tam labefactare conari. 

REVERSION. || Act of reversing, 
by the verbs, or by substantive in REVERSE. 
||(Zn law), spes muneris : * spes succeden- 
di (with reference to an office): * spes he- 
reditatis : pecunia morte alicujus ad quem- 
piam perventura (after Cic., Top., 6, 29; 
with reference to the future inheritance of 
an office). To promise any body the rever- 
sion of an office, * spem succedendi alicui 
facere. 

REVERT, redire: reverti: revenire. 
Syn. and Pur. in RETURN. 

REVIEW, s., recensio: recensus (the 
former as action ; the latter as state) : lus- 
tratio (celebration of the lustrum): recog- 
nitio (an inspecting, Liv., Suet.). To hold 
@ review, recensum agere: to pass in re- 
view, transvehi (of the cavalry ; the action, 
transvectio equitum): transire (of in- 
Santry). 

REVIEW, v., recensére: recensum al- 
icujus agere (to go through singly, in or- 
der to satisfy one’s self of the proper nature, 
number, &c.; e. g., of troops, the Senate, the 
people): inspicere (to inspect ; e. g., the le- 
gions, &c.; of. Liv., 41, 6, arma, viros, 
equos cum cura inspicere) : numerum al- 
icujus (to take the numbers): aliquid re- 
censére et numerum inire (Ces., B., G., 
7, 76) : lustrare (to make the solemn review, 
national and religious, every five years by 
the censor; and with the army, by a gener- 
al, every time that he came to the army, or at 
his departure out of his province, or before 
abattle) : to review a book, * libri censuram 
scribere ; *libri alicujus argumentum re- 
censére atque judicium de co ferre (Wyt- 

b 


tenb.). 

REVIEWER (of a book), * censor : * ju- 
dex doctus, literatus: *novi (-orum) li- 
bri (-orum) censuram (-as) scribens (Wyt- 
tenb.). 

REVILE, convicium alicui facere : ali- 
quem conviciis consectari, incessere : ali- 
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cui maledicere: aliquem maledictis t 
sectari: maledicta in aliquem dicere, com 
ferre, conjicere: probris et maledictis ak 
iquem vexare: maledictis or probris ali- 
quem increpare: maledictis aliguem fige- 
re: contumeliosis verbis aliquem prose- 


ui. 
: REVILER, maledicus. Or by the verbs, 

REVILING, a@dj., contumeliosus : pro- 
brosus (of persons or language): maledi 
cus (only of persons). 

REVILING, s., maledictum: convici- 
um: probrum. Syn. in ABUSE. 

REVISAL, lrecognitio (a reconsider. 

REVISION, ¢ ing, reviewing). Or by 
the verbs: retractio (Augustin). . 

REVISE, percensére : recensére (to sit 
in judgment on any thing critically) : cor- 
rigere (to correct tt): retractare: recog- 
noscere (to go through it again to remove 
what faults may remain). To revise and 
enlarge, crebris in locis inculcare et refi- 
cere (Cic.). All carefully revised and col- 
lated, omnia summa curd recognita et col- 
lata (Cic.). 

REVISIT, revisere : iterum visere or 


invisere. 

REVIVAL, renovatio. Usually by the 
verbs. 

REVIVE. || Trans., propr. [Vid. Rz- 


SUSCITATE]. Revived; i.e., restored to life, 
not redivivus, but ab inferis excitatus or 
revocatus. Fia., vires reticere , (bodily 
strength or vigor): animum reddere, ren- 
ovare, excitare (to give fresh courage or 
spirits). || INTRANS., reviviscere (prop- 
erly ; then figuratively, to recover ; of per- 
sons and things) : ad vitam redire (to come 
to life again): se colligere, se or animum 
recipere, respirare et se recipere, ad se 
redire (to recover one’s self ; of persons). 

REVOCATION, revocatio. Usually by 
the verbs. 

REVOKE, revocare (general term): 
tollere (the proper word ; e. g., of an office, 
a law, acommand, ajudgment, friendship) : 
abolére (v. hist., not to suffer to be any lon- 
ger valid, to abolish, abrogate): abrogare 
(to revoke, by authority of the people, a law, 
a decree; also an office): derogare legi or 
aliquid de lege (to revoke part of a law ; bet 
derogare ts sometimes used with an accusa- 
tive for abrogare; vid. Ochsn., Cic., Ecl., 
p. 8): abrogare legi (to repeal one law by 
another, or at least to deprive it of its full 
force): inducere (to strike out, cancel; e. 
g., a@ decree, contract) : solvere, dissolvere, 
resolvere (to dissolve): rescindere (to ren- 
der invalid ; e. g., ordinances, contracts). 

REVOLT, s., actectio (ab aliquo) : rebel- 
lio : rebellium (resumption of hostilities by 
a conquered party, or one who has been com- 
pelled to maintain peace). To attempt or 
plan a revolt, defectionem moliri, atten- 
tare. 

REVOLT, v., rebellare: rebellionem 
facere (to renew a war, to rise again ; of a 
vanquished people): seditionem movére 
(general term, to raise a disturbance) : im- 
perium auspiciumque abnuere (to refuse 
obedience ; of soldiers, Liv., 27, 27). To 
revolt against any one, resistere alicui (to 
oppose) : imperium alicujus detrectare (to 
refuse obedience to): deficere ab aliquo or 
ab alicujus imperio, desciscere ab aliquo 
(to fall off from). b 

REVOLTER, defector (Tac.) : rebellis 
(Virg., Ov.) ; rebellans. ([Syn. in Rr- 
vout.] Or by circumlocution. 

REVOLUTION. || Rotation, circu- 
lar motion, circumactio: circumactus: 
ambitus (solis) : {52° not revolutio, which 
is very late, Augustin. || Change in@ 
state or government, rerum publica- 
rum commutatio or conversio: rerum 
mutatio: res commutate: civilis pertur- 
batio, seditio (tamult, disorder), To seek 
or endeavor to effect a revolution, res Novas 
queerere or moliri; novis rebus studére; 
rerum evertendarum cupidum esse: to 
promote disturbances and revolutions in @ 
state, novos motus conversionesque rei- 
publicw querere. 

REVOLUTIONARY, rerum everten- 
darum cupidus: rerum mutationis cupi- 
dus: rerum commutandarum cupidus: 
rerum novarum cupidus or molitor (all of 
persons) : seditiosus (of persons or things; 
e€. g., voces, colloquia). A revalutionary 
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temper, ingenium ad res evertendas or 
commutandas proclive (after Ter., Andr., 
Las) : to hold language 
clubs, seditiosa per ccetus disxerere 
(Tac., Ann., 3, 40, 3). 
REVOLUTIONISTS, homines rerum 


commutandarum cu (Cic.) : rerum 
novarum molitores (Suet.) : rerum muta- 
tionis cupidi (Cic.). Or by circumlocution 


with rebus novis studére; res novare. 

REVOLUTIONIZE. To overthrow 
@ government by violence, rerum 
publicarum statum violenter commutare, 
perturbare, or evertere (after Cic.). \|To 
excite men to an uproar, tumult, 
cives ad res novas sollicitare, stimulare, 
incendere. 

REVOLVE. |] Trans., revolvere: cir- 
cumagere: circumvertere. To revolve a 
thing in one’s mind, rem secum animo 
volvere (Liv.) ; consilium animo volutare 
(Curt.); rem in corde versare (Plaut.) ; 
cogitare or meditari de aliqua re. [Vid., 
also, ConstpER.} {| INTRANS., se revol- 
vere: revolvi (of stars, seasons, years) : 
circumvolutari abana’ © circumagi : se 
circumagere : circumferri: circumverti 
(of wheels, the heavenly bodies, &c.) : in or- 
bem circumagi or se circumvolvere. 

REWARD, s. || The act of reward- 
ing, remuneratio, for any thing, alicujus 
rei (a repaying). || A thing given as 
2 reward, premium: pretium ( 
orwmium is a prize that confers distinc- 
on on the receiver, as a reward ; 
to poena; whereas pretium ts 4 price for 
the discharge of a debt, as @ payment) : ho- 
nos (reward of at a a (pay for 


services La pple idee ctus (produce of 


thority). To give or receivea pecest, (vid. 
REWARD, v.]: to expect a reward for one’s 
services from any one, pretium meriti ab 
aliquo desiderare : to propose a remedy for 
— y thing, D remium alicujus rei propo- 


REWARD, v., premium alicui dare, 
tribuere, persolvere : premium alicui de- 
ferre: premio aliquem afficere, donare 
general term, to give a reward): premio 
aliquem ornare or decorare (to distin- 
guish by a reward); remunerari aliquem 
premio (to remunerate by a reward). To 
reward with money, pr#mia rei niarie 
alicui tribuere: to reward richly, premi- 
um alicui dare amplissimum ; amplis pre- 
miis aliquem afficere : to reward merit, vir- 
tutem honorare: to reward one according 
to his desert, meritum premium alicui per- 
solvere: to be rewarded, premium conse- 
gui; premio donari: for any thing, pre- 
mium or fructum alicujus rei capere, per- 
cipere. ferre: by any one, fructus alicujus 
rei ferre ex aliquo: I consider myself rich- 
ly rewarded, magnum rei fructum perce- 
pisse videor. 

RHAPSODICAL, interruptus (uncon- 
nected ; of style, &c.): dissipatus (ram- 
bling ; of a speaker). 

RHAPSODIST, qui poetarum carmina 
pronuntiat (Quint., 12, 3, 1). 

RHAPSODY, carmen (Lwer., 6, 9, 38) : 
rhapsodia (a name given to each of the 
books of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey): far- 
rago (a medley) : cento (a compilation, Isi- 
dor.) : opus in breve tempus refectum (a 
light composition). 

RHETORIC, rhetorica or rhetorice ; 
oratoria, se. ars (Quint.): ars orandi, or 
vene dicendi scientia. To write on rhet- 
vric, de oratoribus scribere. { 

RHETORICAL, rhetoricus. Rhetoric- 
al embellishment, cultus: ornatus: dicen- 
di, or orationis cultus, or ornatus: dicen- 
di, or orationis, or verborum lumina (any 
conspicuous rhetorical embellishment): qua- 
si verborum sententiarumque in 
(with reference to expression and thought): 
fucus, pigmenta orationis (of ambitious 
ornaments used with bad taste). 

RHETORICALLY, rhetorice. 

RHETORICIAN, rhetoricus: rhetor. 

RHEUM, gravédo: catarrhus: destilla- 
tio (narium). Vid. CaTarri. 

RHEUMATIC, rheumaticus (Plin.). 

RHEUMATISM, rheumatismus (Plin.). 

RHINOCEROS. rhinocéros (Plin.). 
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RHOMBOIDAL, rhomboides (Front. 
RHUBARB, radix Pontica (Cels. ; r 
tn very late writers, Ammian.) : *rheum 
rhaponticum (Linn.). 

RHYME, s., *extremorum verborum 
similis sonitus. Rhymes, versuum clau- 
sul# inter se consonantes (vid. Quint., 9, 
3, 45): bad rhymes, *extrema verba non 
bene consonantia: verses in rhyme, * ver- 
sus extremis verbis in se consonantes; 
*versus qui extremis verbis similiter so- 
nant. Avoid such expressions as ver- 
sus similiter desinentes or cadentes; for 
rahe ol the phrases similiter desi- 
nere or cadere only to denote the similar 
fall or termination of periods ; vid. Cic., 
De Or., 3, 54, 206. T see neither rhyme nor 
reason in this, *hec quomodo inter se 
coh#reant, non in 

RHYME. || INTRANS., *in eundem so- 
num exire: * extremis verbis inter se con- 
sonare. || TRans., *facere ut versus cum 
antecedente consonet extremis verbis. 

RHYMER, versificator (Quint., Just.). 

RHYTHM, rhythmus (puyss. or, pure 
Latin, numerus, which Cicero always uses), 
or numeri (numeros fubyor's accipi volo, 
Quint.). 

RHYTHMICAL, rhythmicus (JvOpixés, 
Cic., Quint.), or, pure Latin, numerosus. 

RIB, costa. To break a rib, costam fran- 
gere: his rib is quite broken, tota costa 
perfracta est (Cels.): to stick a man in the 
ribs, alicujus latus transfigere, confodere 
or transfodere gladio (ica, &e.). ||Ribs 
(of a ship), cost#: statumina (the frame- 
work) : keels and ribs were first made 
of light timber, carine primum ac statu- 
mina ex levi materia fiebant. || Ribs 
(on leaves), foliorum nervule ( Plin.). 


ll Wife, vid. 

RIBALD, obscénus. 

ZRIBALDRY, verborum obscenitas 
(Cic.). 


RIBAND, vitta (Virg.): tenia: fascia 
(strip or band of stuff for the forehzad or 
hair): lemniscus (riband of a garland ; 
the best word for the riband of an order) ; 
also, perhaps, by clavus (the purple stripe 
or stud worn on the tunic of Roman men). 
To trim with ribands, * clavis, vittis varia- 
re, pretexere. 

RIBBED, costatus (properly, Varr.; e. 
g., boves): nervosus (of plants ; e. g., cau- 
liculi, Plin.). 

RICE, oryza. A rice pudding, * pul- 
mentum ex oryza confectum : * puls ex 
“ss confecta (if soft or fluid): * oryza 


CORICH. ‘Prorr., dives ( possessing 
much money = pecuniosus; opposed to 
pauper): locuples (far above want ; op- 

to egens, egenus) : fortunatus (in 
00d circumstances ; less than dives) : op- 


RIDE 
RICHES. || Prorr., divitie (opposea 


to paupertas ; 0, aioe i opes (as 
‘a means of in 3 hence the wealth 
of nations): opulentia yer and great- 
ness with good circumstances) : facultates, 
plural (means ; private): fortune (goods, 

general) : (plentiful means) : 
abundantia ( ): gaze (royal treas- 
ures). {| Fic., divities (rarely in this 
sensé): copia: : crebritas: abun- 
dantia. 


. large: abunde : copiose: cu- 
mulate (Cie): liberaliter (Ces.); benigne, 
prolixe (Ter.): very , effuse, ui 

me (Cic.). 

RICHNESS, abundantia: pocket, 
ance): ubertas: fertilitas: eee 
the soil: fecunditas also, improperly, of 
mind): or by the adjective. 

RICK, acervus: @ rick of hay, meta 
foeni To make ricks of hay, fenum ex- 
struere in metas (Col., 2, 19, 2). 

RICKETS, * rachitis : * cyrtonosis. 

RICKETY. || Afflicted with rick 
ets, *rachiti laborans. || Weak, crazy. 
fragilis (not durable): caducus (inclined 
to fall or give way): ruinosus, pronus in 
ruinam (tottering to a fall). 

RID. Vid. CLear, DELIVER. 3 

RID, (properly past participle) C1) Te 
get rid of any body, aliquem amové- 
re, removere, amoliri (general terms): al- 
iquem ablegare or amandare (by sending 
him away with some commission or errand). 
Jn. aliquem removére atque ablegare 
(Cic.): aliquem absolvere, dimittere (by 
satisfying his demands ; e. g., creditores 
(Plin. Ep., 2, 4,2). To get rid of one’s 
creditors by giving them security, 
res interventu sponsorum removére. 

To get rid, or be rid of any thing, 
solvi aliqua re (to be freed from an obliga 
tion, &c.; e. g., of serving in the 
militia) : ‘Wiberari aliqua re (to be frat 
Srom it): np ve ey ex aliqua re (to escape 
Jrom what one has been, as tt were, sunk in; 
from difficult circumstances, &c.): 

ri: amovére: removére (general terms, 
to remove; amoliri, great exertions). 
To get rid of one’s ere alieno libe- 
rari; ex ere alieno emergere ; or ere ali 
eno exire: to get rid of expense, sumtum 
removére. 

RIDDANCE. Vid. DELIVERANCE. 

RIDDLE, s. []4 Berne. Rig rien 
enigma, xnigma, -atis (Cic. hus 
(an @rtificial and puzzling combin Be ation of 
words, used by the Greeks at their Bigs 
tainments ; the word is employed with ref- 
erence bo Greeks, Gell, 1, 2, 4; Appul, 
(a dark and obscure ex 
pression : e. g., Liv., 1, 24). To propose @ 
riddle, *aliquem znigma solvere see 
* enigma alicui interpretandum, e: 

e. To solve a 





ulentus (wealthy, and thence p ing in- 
fluence) : copiosus (possessing the. neces- 
saries of life in ab d to te- 
nuis, exilis): beatus (possessing abund- 
ance of earthly goods; opposed io mendi- 
cus). JN.locuples et copiosus; opulentus 
et copiosus; locuples etrefertus. When 
there is an especial reference to money, pe- 
cuniosus: bene nummatus: argento - 
piosus (Cic.): nummis dives (Hor. : 
cunie opulentus (Tac.). Very rich, a 
dives (Liv.); dives, magnis opibus 
preditus (Cie.): to be very rich, divitiis 
uere, affiuere, abundare ; omnibus re- 
bus ornatum et copiosum esse ; amplissi- 
mam possidére pecuniam ; opibus maxi- 
me florére ; magnas opes habére; maxi- 
}- mis esse fortunis ; omni rerum abundan- 
circumfluere : to make rich, locupleta- 
re (Cic.); ditare (Livy ; but chiefly in the 
poets); opibus, divitiis augére, ornare al- 
iquem; divitem, opulentum facere ali- 
quem (Cic.); pecunia augére aliquem 
(Tac.): to become rich, divitem fieri (Cic.); 
ditescere (Hor.. Sat.) ; ditari, locupletari 
(Cic.) ; ad divitias pervenire ; opes nan- 
cisci (Liv.); augéri, crescere opibus, di- 
Vitiis, pecuniis, fortunis (after Cic.). ||FIc., 
Q) Having abundance ofany thing, 
copiosus : : uber: locuples. (2) 
Abundant, copiosus: largus: plenus: 
opimus. Rich presents, munera locuple- 
tia. magna (Nep.) ; ampla (Ces.). {]Cost- 
ly, dives; pretiosus. A rich cloth, pan- 








RHOMB, rhombus (Frontin.). 


hus auro, argento dives, pretiosus. 


m, pre 

enigma. solvere (Ruknk.), peer, 
a griphum dissolvere: 20t toun- 
derstand a riddle, enigma nou Aer som 
|| Fre. ea verba cecis latebris ob- 
scura ( 1, 388); sermones per- 
plexi (Liv., ‘0.5. "It is all a riddle to 
hoc vero obscurum mihi est} 
non liquet; hoc non intelligo: isa com 
plete riddle, hoc nemo conjecturaé 
potest; hoc nemini liquet. To speak in 
riddles, enigmata loqui (Plin. Ep., 7, 12)... 
| A coarse sieve, cribrum (carbona- 
rium). 

RIDDLE, v. || To sift, cribrare: cri- 
bro subcernere. 


foe avehi or pay equo: to fo ride over or 
through, perequitare (to ride through, ride 
about ; e. g., per omnes partes): equo col- 
lustrare (to inspect or survey on h 

Tac., Ann., 3, 45,3). To ride round, cir- 
cumequitare or equo circumvehi locum: 
to ride round between the ranks, interequi- 
tare ordines: to ride a horse round, equ- 
um agitare (for erercise): to ride round 
in a circle, certum equitare in orbem. 
|| To ride at anckor, consistere in an- 
coris or ad ancoras: sie ancoris 
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(Ziv.) : navem in ancoris tenére, or in sta- 
tione habére (of a pilot or crew ; of whom 
was also said, in ancoris commorari or 
exspectare ; the last with dum). ||'TRANs., 
equo vehi, invehi, vectari [SyNn. above] : 
equum exercére (for exercise): equum 
tentare (for the purpose of trying @ horse) : 
not to bear to be ridden (of a horse), sesso- 
rem recusare or non pati. 

RIDE, s., equitatio: vectatio (for exer- 
cise). Jo take a ride, equo excurrere ; 
equo vehi aliquo. Vid. the verb. 

RIDER. || 4 horseman, eques (as 
distinguished from a pedestrian; also of a 
horse-soldier) : sessor (one who is on horse- 
back): rector (one who guides a horse): to 
be a good rider, equo habilem esse (to sit 
a@ horse well): optime equis uti (to manage 
# horse well): equitandi peritissimum esse 
(to be skillful in horsemanship). A horse 
without a rider, equus sine rectore: to 
have lost its rider (of a horse), rectorem 
amisisse. ||A clause added, adjunctio. 

RIDGE, ||Earth thrown up by the 
plough, porca (earth between narrow fur- 
rows): lira (earth between wide furrows). 
|| The top of a mountain or hill, 
dorsum, jugum, montis (C@s., Liv. ; [p> 
not tergum collis or montis, which means 
the back or hinder part of a hill or mount- 
ain). || A line or chain of mount- 
ains, continuum montium jugum (Tac., 
Germ., 47); continuum montium dorsum 
(Liv., 41, 18); montes continui (Hor. Ep.), 
perpetui (Liv.) ; juga velut serie cohwren- 
tia (Curt., 7, 3, 21); perpetuo jugo juncti 
colles (Mela, 1, 5, 3); jugum, quod mon- 
tes perpetuo dorso inter se jungit (Liv., 
41, 18); continuatio seriesque montium 
(after Cic. ; vid. Herz. ad Ces., B. G.,7, 44). 

RIDGE-TILE, imbrex, -icis (Plin.); te- 
gula collicialis (Cat., 14, 4). 

RIDGY, jugosus (Ov.); or by phrases 
in RIDGE. 

RIDICULE, s., risus (laughter) : ludi- 
brium (mockery, sport): to excite ridicule, 
risum movére, concitare: to expose to rid- 
tcule, risui, ludibrio, aliquem exponere : 
a subject of ridicule, ridiculus (-um). 

RIDICULE, v., ludere: ludibrio habé- 
re: ludificare (to make an object of sport 
or ridicule): illudere (to jest upon, amuse 
one’s sclf with). 

RIDICULOUS, ridiculus: ridendus 
(Cuc.); deridiculus; ridicularis (Plaut.) : 
extremely ridiculous, perridiculus (Cic.) : 
@ ridiculous fellow, homo ridiculus (Cic.) ; 
deridiculus (Plautus); caput ridiculum 
(Ter.) ; bomo perridiculus (Cic.). A ri- 
diculous thing, res ridicula: to be ridicu- 
lous, risum movére, concitare. To make 
any body ridiculous, ridiculum aliquaem 
facere (Juv.) ; risui, ludibrio aliquem ex- 
ponere : to make one’s relf ridiculous, ri- 
dendum, irridendum se proponere ; ri- 
sui, irrisui se exponere; also, risum dare 
(Hor.) or prwebére (Just.). 

RIDICULOUSLY, ridicule. 
diculously, perridicule. 

RIDING. || (On horseback), equita- 
tio: vectatio (general terms for being car- 
ried ; opposed to walking ; vectatio et iter 
reficiunt animum): vectatio equi (horse 
exercise). To give lessons in riding, equo 
docére alios: to receive them, equo docéri. 
A district, ager: territorium. 

RJDING-COAT, vestis quain equites ge- 
rere consueverunt (after Nep., Dat., 3, 1); 
lacerna: amiculum. 

RIDING-SCHOOL, hippodrémus. 

RIFE. Vid. Common. 

RIFLE, v., predari: spoliare. 
PLUNDER. 

RIFLE, s., *sclopetum striatum. 

RIFLEMAN, * sclopetarius. 

RIFT, rima (small): fissura (large). 

RIG. || PRopr., navem armare: navigi- 
am, navem armamentis instruere. || [1G., 
rebus omnibus instruere or armare. 

RIGGING, armamenta (plural, Cesar, 
Livy): instrumenta navalia (Liv., 45, 23) ; 
also simply navalia (Plin., 16, 11, 21); tn 
a narrower sense (of the ropes), rudentes 
(Cic.). Ta arrange the ropes, armamenta 
instruere (C@s.) or componere (Plaut.) ; 
rudentes disponere (Quint.). 

RIGHT, adj. || Opposed to left, dex- 
ter: theright hand. dextra manus, or sim- 
ply saa the right eye, dexter oculus 


Very ri- 


Vid. 
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(Nep.). 
re: on the right hand, ad dextram; a dex- 
tra (Cic.), or simply dextré (Ces.). To 
be any body's right hand (figuratively), 
consilio et re ita juvare aliquem, ita ades- 
se alicui, ut opera mea carere non possit; 
also, in this sense, Quintus filius, ut scri- 
bis, Antonii est dextella (is Antony's right 
hand, Cic., Att. 14, 20, 5; a playful ex- 
pression). || Straight, in a direct 
line, rectus (e. g., recta linea, rectus an- 
gulus). || Agreeable, according to 
one’s wish, gratus; commodus; exop- 
tatus. || Yor wrong, fit, suitable, 
proper, rectus: verus: idoneus: aptus. 
To take the right road (properly), veram, 
rectam, ingredi viam: to go the right way 
(figuratively), rectam, veram, inire viam, 
rationem, qua perveniam, deducar ad id, 
quod maxime volo (after Cic.). To set 
right [vid. Recriry, Correct]. That is 
not the right place, non est ille locus quo 
tendebam: that is not the right book, non 
est ille liber quem querebam : to apply 
the right remedies, apta, efficacia, remedia 
adhibére morbo: to hit the right nail on 
the head, rem acu tangere (Plaut.), At 
the right time, opportune, in tempore, in 
ipso tempore (Cic.) ; ad tempus (Sall.) ; 
per tempus (Zer.). Yo do any thing at 
the right time, in tempore, opportuno tem- 
pore facere aliquid (after Cic.). T'o come 
at the right time, in tempore, opportune 
venire (Cic.) : the right size, measure, jus- 
ta magnitudo, mensura (Plin.). T'o make 
a right use of any thing, recte, bene uti 
aliqua re (Cic.). || Z'rwe, real, verus (not 
Julse): sincerus, germanus (genuine). 
The right meaning of a word, vera notio, 
vis ac potestas, signiticatio, vocis, verbi. 
I say this in right earnest, hoc serio, eX an- 
imo, dico (afler Cic.): the right ground or 
reason of any thing, vera alicujus rei ratio, 
causa. ||Legitimate, regular, justus: 
legitimus. || Just, equitable, wquus; 
rectus; justus. Jt is right and fair, hoc 
eequum est et bonum: 7% is not right, min- 
ime convenit: all is not right, fraudis ali- 
quid subest ; hoc monstri simile est (Ter.). 
|| Not mistaken; mostly by circumlocu- 
tion; e. g., you are right, recte dicis, dix- 
isti; recte suades; vera prwdicas; ve- 
rum dicis; est ut dicis (after Cic.); res ita 
est ut dixisti (Zer.); recte intelligis (Cic.), 
RIGHT, adv. ||Properly, fitly, 
RIGHTLY, ; apte: accommodate. 
|| Truly, not falsely or wrongly, 
recte; vere: if I understand rightly, nisi 
fallor, nisi animus me fallit (Cic.); nisi 
quid me fefellerit (Z'er.). Not to under- 
stand rightly, non satis intelligere aliquid. 
|| Fully, completely, accurately, 
accurate ; probe; bene; plane: to hit any 
thing right in the middle, plane medium 
ferire. Ido not rightly comprehend it, non 
satis, non plane, hoc scio, novi. || Very 
(with adjectives and adverbs), valde; ad- 
modum ; bene; also by a superlative, or 
quam and superlative: e. g., right often, 
swpissime: right willingly, libentissime. 
|| Duly, recte; rite (formally) : satis (suf- 
ficiently). || With justice or equi- 
ty, recte; juste; bene; ut par, ut equ- 
um, est; ut decet. It served you right 
(colloquial), jure, merito hoc tibi accidit; 
non immeritas luis poenas (after Cic.) ; 
haud immerito id tibi accidit (Liv.). 
RIGHT, s. || Liberty, privilege, 
claim, jus; potestas; copia: common 
rights, jura communia, Wives have the 
same rights as the husbands, uxores eodem 
jure sunt quo viri (Cic.). To grant equal 
rights, in parem juris libertatisque condi- 
tionem recipere (Ces., B. G., 1, 28): with 
right, jure; non injurié; nec, neque in- 
jurid: with full right, jure optimo (%_F? 
not summo jure): recte ac jure; mocrito 
atque optimo jure (Cic.; §"gF jure, le- 
gally ; merito, morally ; recte, logically). 
To defend or maintain one’s right siren 
ously, omnia pro suo jure agere; jus su- 
um sibi eripi non pati; jus suum tenére, 
obtinére: to have right to any thing, jus 
ac potestatem alicujus rei hubére: to yield 
one's right, (de) jure suo decedere (Cic., 
Liv.) : all have equal rights, equatuin est 
jus omnium (Liv., 2,3). All the citizens 
must have equal rights, jura paria esee de- 
bent eorum inter se, qui sunt cives ejus- 


On the right side, ab dextro late- | 
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dem civitatis (Cic., De Rep.,1, 32). || That 
to which one has a legal claim, 
jus: to give any body his right, jus suum 
tribuere alicui; jus dare, tribuere alicui ; 
reddere alicui quod jure suo postulare 
potest. 

RIGHTEOUS. ||Religious, pions, 
pius: sanctus: religiosus: pius erga De- 
um. JN. religiosus sanctusque; sanctus 
et religiosus, [Syn. in Hoty.] || Up- 
right, justus: aquus: rectus: integer. 
Over-righteous, nimis sancte pius (Plaut., 
Rud., 4, 7, 8): to be righteous, pie Deum 
colere; pietatem erga Deum colere. 

RIGHTEOUSLY. || Religiously, 
piously, pie: sancte: religiose. JN. 
pie sancteque; also, religiosissime: sanc- 
tissime. || Uprightly, juste: «que: 
recte: honeste. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS. || Piety, vid. 
|| Uprightness, justitia: honestas: 
rectum : integritas. 

RIGHTFUL, legitimus: debitus: jus- 


tus. 

RIGHTFULLY, legitime: jure: justo 
jure; jure meritoque. JN. merito ac ju- 
re: jure ac merito. 4 

RIGID. Vid. Stirr, SEVERE. 

RIGIDITY. Vid. StirrneEss, SEvER- 
ITV. 

RIGIDLY. Vid. Srirrry, SEVERELY. 

RIGOROUS. || With regard to en- 
joyment, durus. <A rigorous mode of 
living, duritia (relative to abstinence or 
hard living ; also of hardening the body) : 
parsimonia victis atque cults (with ref- 
erence to abstinence from all luxury). A 
man of a very rigorous mode of living, 
vir vita durus: to lead or live a very rig- 
orous life, parce ac duriter vitam agere. 
|| Strict, severe, severus (severe tr a 
moral point of view, as well against one’s 
self as against others ; then, also, of what 
shows such a character ; opposed to indul- 
gens: clemens; e. g., judge, judex) ; rigi- 
dus (rigid; e. g., censor, censor; disin- 
terestedness, innocentia) : (J3 > rigorosus, 
formed from the French, is a barbarism) : 
acer (literally, sharp ; opposed to lenis, mol- 
lis; e. g., judgment, judicium) : acerbus 
(harsh ; opposed to lenis). JN. acer et se- 
verus; acerbus et severus: austérus (aus- 
tere; e. g., like the Stuics; opposed to co- 
mis). Vid., also, SEVERE. 

RIGOROUSLY, severe: rigide: acri- 
ter: acerbe: austére: diligenter. Syn, 
in SEVERELY. 

RIGOR. ||In a physical sense, 
rigor (e. g., of the cold, trigoris) : asperi- 
tas (roughness, asperity, e. g., of the win- 
ter, hiemis): sevitia (e. g., frigoris hiemis, 
excessive cold). || In a moral sense, 
severitas rigor: acerbitas: austeritas: 
sevitia. Syn. in SEVERITY. 

RILL, rivulus: rivus. 

RIM, margo (e. g., of a shield, plate, 
&c.): ora (broader than margo): labrum 
(e. g., of a ditch): crepido (a brink, edge). 
Vid., also, Epar. 

RIME, pruina (gelicidium, Cato ; [5 
gelu is frost, ice, cold). 

RIMY, pruinosus. 

RIND, cortex (outer): liber (inner). To 
be covered with rind, cortice, libro, obdu- 
ci: to strip off the rind, decorticare (Plin.) ; 
delibrare (Col.); delibrare corticem (Col.). 

RING, v. || TRANS., tinnire: to ring at 
a door, pulsare fores or januam (in the 
sense of the ancients, who always knocked): 
*agitare tintinnabulum forium (in our 
sense). To ring the bell for any body, 
*wris tinnitu aliquem arcessere ; digitis 
concrepure (to snap with the fingers, as the 
ancients did, in calling slaves). || INTR., 
tinnire (only properly): sonare (gener 
term, to strike the car). The ears ring, au- 
res tinniunt. 

RING, s. || A circle, orbis: circulus. 
Aring round the moon, halo (Sen.); round 
the moon or sun, corona lune or solis (Sen. 
Q. N..1,2,1). A circular substance, 
annulus: @ finger ring, annulus: @ little 
ring, annellus: a seal ring, annulus sig- 
natorius, or, from the context, simply an- 
nulus: a marriage ring, annulus proni- 
bus (Jvrisconsuiti; annulus in fidem con- 
jugii datus): adorned with rings, annula- 
tus: a ring chain, caténa annulis conser- 
ta (afier Virg., ZEn., 3, 467): to exchange 
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ftmgs, annulos commutare, dare et acci- 
= to wear a ring on the finger, annu- 
in digito habére (Ter., Hec., 4, 1, 59) ; 

gestitare (Plaut.): to put on a ring, an- 
nulum digito induere, aptare, inserere. 
To take of a ring, detrahere alicui annu- 
Tam (Ter.): an ear-ring, inauris (Plaut.), 
or annulus de aure de 3; curtain 
rings, velares annuli. || An open place 
in a town, forum. 

RING-DOVE, * columba cauda torqua- 
ta (Linn.). 

RINGER, * campanarum agitator. 

RINGING, by cireumlocution. A ring- 
tng in the ears, murmur aurium (Plin., 


28, 7, 3). 

RING-LEADER, caput: signifer: fax 
(ring-leader of a party, @ conspiracy, &c.). 
The ring-leader in a civil war (who gare 
the signal for its breaking out), tuba belli 
civilis (Cic. ad Div., 6, 12, 3). 

RINGLET, annulus: cincinnus (Plaut., 
artificial) : cirrus (Mart., natural). 

RING-WORM, lichen, or, pure Latin, 
mentagra (vid. Plin., 26, 1,2): [3 men- 
tigo, impetigo = scab. 

RINSE, eluere: colluere. To rinse the 
mouth, colluere_os (Plin., 23, 4, 38). 

RIOT, s. |] Revelry, comissatio ; bac- 
chanalia, plural! (drunken feasts): baccha- 
tio. || Tumult, uproar, tumultus: se- 
ditio: turbwz, plural. Syn. and Pur. in 
Commotion. 

RIOT, v. || Zo revel, comissari: bac- 
ehari: debacchari. || To be in @ state 
of uproar, tumultuari; tumultus mo- 
vére; tumultum facere or prebére. 

RIOTER. || A reveller, comissator : 
bacchans. || A turbulent person, se- 
ditiosus : turbulentus. 

RIOTOUS. || Disorderly, dissolutus. 
A riotous liver, homo vinolentus ac disso- 
lutus ; dissulutus ; luxuriosus ; potator 
(fond of drinking). Seditious, sediti- 
osus: turbulentus: tumultuosus. 

RIOTOUSLY, seditiose : turbulente or 
tarbulenter : turbide. 

RIP, divellere: scindere: discindere. 
To rip open a@ wound, vulnus divellere 
(Flor.); refricare, exulcerare (Cic.). 

RIPE. || Propr., maturus (of fruit that 
has attained its full size and flacor): tem- 
pestivus (of fruit that has grown quite long 
enough): coctus (mellowed by the sun ; of 
grapes, &c.). A ripe ulcer, ulcus ad sup- 
purationem perductum. Thoroughly ripe, 
permaturus: to become ripe, maturescere 
(Ces.); ematurescere (Plin.); percoqui 
(Col.) ; maturitatem adipisci (Plzn.), asse- 
qui (Cic.) ; ad maturitatem venire (Plin.) : 
to be almost ripe, non multum abesse a 
maturitate (Czs.). Fre., maturus; tem- 
pestivus. A ripe judgment, judicium ma- 
turum (Cic., Cecin., 3, 7); judicium fir- 
mum, certum, subtile, rectum, verum 
(Cic.): ripe age, etas matura (Ulp.), fir- 
mata (Cic.). Ripe in years, in understand- 

ing, maturus annis, animmo (Ov.). 

RIPEN. || Trans., ad maturitatem per- 
ducere: maturare. To ripen an ulcer, ul- 
cus ad suppurationem perducere. jj IN- 
TRANS., Mmaturari, maturescere: ematu- 
rescere: ad maturitatem venire or perve- 
nire (properly, physically): maturitatem 
@tatis ad prudentiam assequi (figurative- 
ly, of the mind ; after Cic. ad Div., 4, 4, 4). 

RIPENESS, maturitas: tempestivitas 
(properly and figuratively): maturitas 
tempestiva (properly). Ripeness of judg- 
ment, jadicandi maturitas. 

RIPPLE, v., leni murmure delabi, de- 
fluere: lene susurrare (Claxd.):rorare 
(Col.). A rippling stream, fons lene sonan- 
tis aqure (Ov.) ; jucundo labens murmure 
tivus (id.). ‘ 

RIPPLE. s., * lenis, placidus, lapsus (0 
the sound): unda pire apa J 

RISE, v. |] PRopr., surgere: exsur- 
gere: consurgere (especially of several) : 
se erigere (to raise one’s self up ; of little 
children trying to raise themselves from the 
ground): from a seat, surgere e sella: to 
rise up (when a person appears), assurgere 
alicui (as a mark of respect) : from bed, sur- 
gere, with or without (e) lectulo or (e) lec- 
to: surzere cubitu (properly: ex morbo 
assurgere, of leaving one’s bed after a d 
ease): from table, surgere a ccend; ae 
voscere calreos (asking for one’s shoes as 
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a of intending to rise from table). 
[| To mount up on high, se levare (of 
birds; pennis or alis): levari: sublime 
ferri: sublimem abire. Clouds rise, nebu- 
l@ levantur in nubes: the smoke rises from 
the cottages, fumus evolvitur e tuguriis. 
The barometer rises, * argentum vivum ba- 
rometri tollitur. A storm rises, tem- 
pestas cooritur. || To swell, vid. || (Of 
the heavenly bodies), oriri: exoriri: 
emergere (of the stars; not of the sun). 
i (Of thoughts in the mind), subire 
mentem or animum=: succurrere. A 
thought rises in my mind, subit cogitatio 
animum. ||(From the dead), revivis- 
cere: in vitam redire: ab inferis exsis- 
tere: ab Orco in lucem reducem ftieri (ac- 
cording to heathen notions): ab inferis ex- 
citari or revocari. ||(Of the day), ap- 
petere: dies appetit: lucescit: dilucescit : 
illucescit. Assoon as the sun rose, ubi pri- 
mum illuxit. || To rise in the stom- 
ack (of food), ructum ciére, movére, or 
facere. || To rise in blisters, pustu- 
lari. [] Fie. To come into notice, ap- 
pear, prodire: exsistere: se efferre (of 
eminent men): exoriri (of remarkable per- 
sons or things, whether good or bad ; e. g., 
libido; ferrea proles; Sulla; ultor, &c.). 
|| To advance in rank or dignity, 
procedere honoribus longius; altiorem 
ascendere gradum; in ampliorem gra- 
dum provehi; altiorem dignitatis gra- 
dum consequi: to rise above others, alios 
superare, vincere, post se relinquere. 
To rise to the highest pitch of human 
greatness, in summum fastigium emer- 
gere et attolli. || To rebei, exsurgere 
contra or adversus aliquem (Tac.); co- 
oriri in aliquem: imperium alicujus de- 
trectare: consurgere ad bellum : ad bel- 
lum cooriri: rebellare (the proper word of 
those who had been subdued). [{Vid. Re- 
BEL, REVOLT.] || To mount up, be 
come higher (of prices), cariorem fieri: 
pretium alicujus rei excandescit: incen- 
di: ingravescere: crescere: augéri (of 
| To ad- 


ad elegantiores defluere (Cic., Tusc., 1, 
25, 62). || To flow or proceed ( from), 
to be generated (by), fluere, manare, 
proficisci, nasci, gigni, exsistere, erum- 
pere, ex aliqua re: oriri ( general term) : 
scaturire: excurrere : from a place, ex (of 
springs, fountains, &c.: on excurrere, 
vid. Curt., 3, 1, 3): profluere (of streams, 
fountains, &c.): originem habére (of 
streams) : sequi aliquid (to result from any 
thing). ||To raise itself (of things), 
se tollere: se attollere: surgere: assur- 
gere: exsurgere. 4 hill that rises gradu- 
ally, clementer editus (or assurgens) col- 
lis: rising a little from the plain, paullum 
ex planitie editus: not to be able to rise 
higher, se tollere a terra altius non posse 
(of plants). 

RISE, s. [| (Of the heavenly bod- 
ies), ortus, exortus (of all the heavenly 
bodies) : ascensus, emersus (of the planets 
or other stars ; the former especially of the 
moon). The rising and setting of the stars, 
siderum ortus et occasus ; siderum ortus 
et obitus: at sunrise, sole oriente; sub 
luce. A little before sunrise, sub ortum lu- 
cis. || Rising ground, clivus leniter as- 
surgens. |} Source, origin, fons: cau- 
sa: initium: caput. To give rise to, effi- 
cere; occasionem prebére. Vid. CAusE. 

RISIBILITY, circumiocution by verbs in 
Lav6u, or substantives in LAUGHTER. 

RISIBLE, ad ridendum compositus: 
there is nothing to excite my risible facul- 
ties, non habeo, or ncn est, quod rideam. 

RISING, by the verb, or Rise, s. 

RISK, alea: periculum: discrimen (at- 
tended with danger) : at my risk, meo peri- 
culo; meo Marte (19> not meo proprio 
Marte). Risk of one’s life, vite or mortis 
periculum (general term) : vitz or salutis 
discrimen (dangerous situation in which 
one is placed, involving risk of life) : capi- 
tis periculum or discrimen (when one is tn 


ROAD 
aliqua re in dubium venire (e. g., de civ> 
tate, Cic., Cacin., 7, 1 ‘de Pu or cai 
the risk of one’s life, adire vitz or capitis 
periculum; mortis periculo se commit- 
tere: to be at the risk of one’s life, in capi- 
tis or vite periculum vocatum esse, ad 
mortis periculum adductum esse (of an 

): in precipiti esse (of a 

risk, periculum 


experiri et periclitari: one’s life, commit- 
tere se periculo mortis: adire vite or 
mortis periculum : to risk one’s life on 
any body's behalf, vite or capitis pericu- 
lum pro aliquo subire ; inferre se in peri- 
culum capitis atque in vite discrimen pro 
aliquo ; vite dimicationem subire pro ali- 
quo: not to refuse to risk one’s life for any 
body, pro aliquo vita dimicationem non 
profugere. 

RITE, ritus, -tis [vid., also, CeREMo- 
NY]: funeral rite ; vid. FUNERAL. 

RITUAL, adj, ritualis ( Fest.) ; solemnis. 

RITUAL, s:, liber ritualis (Fest.). 

RIVAL, s., emulus (e. g.. gloriz, landis 
Tegni) : rivalis (almost always of a ricalin 
love): obtrectator (a political rical). 

RIVAL, v., emulari (to emulate): cer- 
tare, concertare, contendere cum aliquo 
(to contend with). 

RIVALRY, zmulatio: obtrectatio: ri- 
valitas (in love). 

RIVE, findere : diffindere : discutere (to 
strike asunder). 

RIVER, flumen: fluvius: amnis => 
flumen usually of larzer rivers, 
into the sea; fluvius, of smaller fresh-water 
rivers, which are sometimes dried up; am- 
nis, @ stream, with reference rather to the 
flow of the water, or its breadth and depth). 
Of or belonging to a ricer, tluviatilis (e. g., 
piscis); fluvialis: fluviaticus : or by the 
genitive, fiuminis; e. g., @ river god, * flu- 
minis numen. 4 great river, fluvius mag- 
nus, flumen magnum: a small river, am- 
niculus: @ rapid river, tlumen rapidum, 
fluvius rapidus; amnis incitatior: a slow 
or gentle river, amnis sedatus ; incredibili 
lenitate flumen est, ita ut oculis, in utram 
partem fluat, judicari non potest (Ces., B. 
G., 1,12; is so slow) : to turn the course of 
@ river, amnem in alium cursum detiecte- 
re et contorquére (Cic., Div., 1, 19, 38): 
The river has shady and pleasant banks, 
amnis multé riparum ameenitate inum- 
bratur (Curt.). The river divides the city, 
emnis mediam urbem interfluit (Cic.). 
The river flows into the sea, amnis in mare 
evadit (Curt.); flamen in mare influit 
(Cie.) : the bed of a river, fossa (e. g., fossa 
Rheni ; vid. Cic., Pis., 33, init.) : down the 
river, secundo flumine: up the river, ad- 
verso flumine. 

RIVER-HORSE, hippopotamus. 

RIVET, s., clavulus (little nail): cune- 
us trajectus (a wedge driven through). 

RIVET, v., *clavulo figere aliquid: to 
rivet one’s attention, aures alicujus tenére. 

RIVULET, rivulus: rivus. 

RIX DOLLAR, * imperialis, or thale- 
rus imperialis (the term riz dollar isa 
corruption of the German reichsthaler; 
dollar of the empire). 

ROACH, *cyprinus rutilus (Linn.). 

ROAD. |] A way, properly, via (the 
road itself) : iter (journey, route): a made 
or paved road, via (lapidibus) strata (Liv., 
8, 15, 9; in later writers also simply strata; 
vid. Eutrop,, 9, 9, 15). Ta pave a road, 
viam lapidibus sternere, consternere. 
|| Fic. A way, means, via: a right road, 
via; via certa: @ .f Toad, error (an 
error): vitium (@ fault): to fail into the 
wrong road, in errorem induci, rapi (to be 
led aside, through want of consideration) : 
a virtute discedere, honestatem deserere 
(through one’s own evil inclination) : to be 
on the wrong road, errare (without know- 
ing i): vitam deviam sequi (wil/fully). 
To bring any body into the r 





danger of suffering capital punishment) : 
at the risk of one’s life, cum capitis pericu- 
lo: to run the risk of losing any thing, de 





q in errorem i ere (to lead into 
error) : a ie rsum agere (to 
lead from path 


virtue). || A sta 
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tton for ships, statio navium (any an- 
chorage) : salum (a part of the open sea, op- 
posite the coast): to lie at anchor in the 
roads, stare in salo, or in salo ante ostium 
portiis, with or without in ancoris (of 
ships): in salo esse (of sailors). 

ROAM, vagari: palari (to wander about 
alone). 

ROAN, (*equus) albus maculis albis 
sparsus. 

ROAR, rudere (Virg.); rugire (Spart. ; 
of lions): rudere, vociferari (of men): 
muzgire, fremere (of thunder): immugire 
(of a storm, a volcano): mugire, immugi- 
re of the sea). 

ROARING, mugitus, -ts. 

ROAST. || TRANs., assare (meat, Apic., 
2,1); coquere (general term, to bake dry; 
e. g., bread, lime): torrére, torrefacere, 
siccare (to dry, scorch ; e. g., fruit): trigé- 
re (lo broil, fry; as eggs in oil, ova ex 
oleo) : to roast a little or slowly, subassare 
(Apic., 4,2, &e.): to roast ona spit, in veru 
inassare: roasted, assus. || INTRANS., as- 
sari (Appul.); torreri. ||[aPRropr. 70 roast 
any body, calefacere aliquem (to make him 
hot by attacking him). To roast any body 
well, luculente calefacere aliquem (Cic.). 

ROAST MEAT, assum: caro assa: assa, 
-orum, 12. (of several joints). Roast beef, 
assum bubulum: roast veal, assum vituli- 
num, 

ROB, privare aliquem aliqud re (to take 
away any thing froma person, su that he 
suffers loss): spoliare, (more strongly) de- 
spoliare or exspoliare (to strip, deprive of ). 
Jn. detrahere spoliareque ; spoliare nuda- 
reque ; either a person or a thing, aliquem 
or aliquid, or a person of a thing, aliquem 
re; adimere (to take away): eripere (to 
snatch away), alicui aliquid ; detrahere (to 
draw away or from), alicui aliquid, or (more 
rarely) aliquid de aliquo; auterre (to car- 
ry or take away), alicui aliquid or aliquid 
ab aliquo: depeculari (to steal from, to 
pillage, &c.). JN. spoliare aliquem aliqua 
re et depeculari: diripere (to plunder 
towns, &c.): expilare, compilare (to rifle) 
aliquid ; the latter also aliqua re: fraudare 
aliquem re (to cheat of): nudare, denu- 
dare, exuere aliquem re (to deprive or 
make bare of any thing): orbare aliquem 
re (to take any thing which is dear to us, 
as children, hope, &c.): multare aliquem 
re (to take from by way of punishment, to 
amerce). To rob one of a kingdom, regno 
aliquem nudare, expellere, multare : to 
rob one of one’s country, patria aliquem 
multare, privare, expellere ; in exsilium 
aliquem ejicere, pellere (by sending him 
into exile): to rob one of one’s whole for- 
tune, aliquem omnibus bonis evertere, ex- 
pellere; aliquem de fortunis omnibus de- 
turbare: to rob one of one’s children, ali- 
quem orbare liberis; liberos ab aliquo ab- 
strahere: to rob one of one’s senses or un- 
derstanding, aliquem deturbare de men- 
te et sanitate : robbed, orbus aliqua re (and 
most participles of the verbs already given): 
robbed of one’s children, liberis orbatus: 
of the use of one's limbs, membris captus : 
of sight and hearing, of one’s understand- 
ing, oculis et auribus, mente captus: of 
hope, spe orbatus. 

ROBBER, raptor (one who violently takes 
away any thing specified) : preedo (one who 
seeks for plunder): latro (one who robs 
openly, and with violence) : fur (a thief, one 
who robs secretly): pirata a sea-robber, pi- 
rate). A band of robbers, \atronum or pre- 
donum globus (or turba, Hor.) ; latrones ; 
preedones. 

RORBERY. Vid. PLUNDER. 

ROBE, s. [Vid. CLoaK, Gown.] Gen- 
tlemen of the long robe, homines forenses. 
Master of the robes, perhaps vestispex 
(inscriptions). Mistress of the robes, ves- 
tispica (Plaut.). 

ROBE, 2., vestem talarem, togam, sibi 
induere (cxe’s self): togam induere alicui 
or toga induere aliquem (another). 

ROBIN, * motacilla rubecula (Linz.). 

ROBING-ROOM, *vestiarium (al- 
though this denoted properly a place where 
clothes were kept, not where they were put 
on; vid. Buttig., Sabin., ii, p. 91). 

ROBUST, robustus: validus: firmus: 
valens: integer. JN. robustus et valens: 
firmus et sone Syn. in HEALTHY. 
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ROBUSTNESS, robur (corporis): vi- 
gor: nervi, plural. 

ROCHET. || Au episcopal vest- 
ment, *rochetum (technical term). || A 
kind of fish, erythinus (Plin.). 

ROCK, s., saxum (general term, any 
large mass of stone): rupes (a steep, rug- 
ged rock): scopulus (in prose, a sharp, 
dangerous rock in the water, a cliff): cau- 
tes (a long, narrow hank of sand or rocks in 
the sea; a reef, ridge; saxa et cautes = 
rocks and reefs, Ces., B. G., 3, 13: P 
petra is @ Greck word, and not used by 
Latin writers in the best age). That is or 
lives among rocks, saxatilis (e. g., piscis, 
piscatus) : as firm as a rock, adamantinus: 
as hard as arock, saxeus (properly and fig- 
uratively) : to strike against a rock, scop- 
ulum otfendere (properly and figurative- 
ly) : to strike or founder on a rock, ad scop- 
ulum appellere (navem); ad scopulum 
appelli (the former of persons, the latter of 
ships; both also figuratively ; after Cic., 
Rab. Perd., 9, 25, nec tuas umquam ratio- 
nes ad eos scopulos appulisses, ad quos 
Sex. Titii afflictam navem): ad scopu- 
lum allidi (properly, of ships): to escape 
the rocks, scopulos preetervehi (properly 
and figuratively). 

ROCK, v. Trans., movére. To rock 
a cradle, cunas infantis movére (Mart.) : to 
rock a chiid to sleep, perhaps * infantem cu- 
nis motis sopire, or *cunarum agitatione 
sopire (properly) ; sopire, securuin redde- 
re (figuratively, to render secure and care- 
less) : one that rock’s cradles, cunarum mo- 
tor (Mart., 11, 39, in.: feminine, cunaria, 


inscriptions). INTRANS., movéri: agita- 
ri: jactari. : 
ROCKET. || 4 plant, * brassica eru- 


ca (Linn.). ||An artificial fire-work, 
*missile pyrium: * radius pyrius (Bauw.). 

ROCK-SALT, sal fossilis (opposed to 
marinus, Varr.). 

ROCKY, saxosus (saxeus rather = 
stony). 

ROD, virga (general term, a long, thin 
twig, &c.): fasciculus virgarium, or most- 
ly virgee, -arum, plural (when composed 
of several twigs bound together): terula 
(for punishing children). To beat with 
rods, virgis aliquem cedere (Cic.), varia- 
re (Plaut.), multare (Liv.): to give a boy 
the rod, puerum ferula ceedere (Hor.), cas- 
tigare: to be under the rod (figuratively), 
disciplinw, imperio alicujus subjectum 
esse: to use the rod (figuratively), severa 
disciplinad coercére, continére aliquem ; 
severius adhibére aliquem: a@ measuring- 
rod, decempéda: a fishing-rod, arundo. 

ROE, caprea, -e, f. 

ROGATION, supplicatio [vid. PRAYER]. 
Rogation-days, rogationes (technical term): 
rogation-week, hebdomas crucium (tech- 
nical term). 

ROGUE, nequam: furcifer. An ar- 
rant rogue, trifurcifer (in the earlier comic 
writers): caput scelerum (Plaut., Pseud., 
4, 5, 3): princeps flagitiorum (Cic., Verr., 
5,1, 4). A rogue in grain, homo nequis- 
simus ac sceleratissimus ; o7, by circum- 
locution, homo qui perbibit nequitiam, et 
ita visceribus immiscuit, ut nisi cum ipsis 
exire non possit (Sen., De Ird, 1, 16, 2). 

ROGUERY, flagitium : scelus. 

ROGUISH. ||Bad, wicled, nequam: 
pravus. [Vid. ot || Wanton, petu- 
lant, lascivus (e. g., homo, full of roguish 
tricks) : protervus. 

ROLL, »., volvere (transitively) : volvi 
(intransitively). To roll up or together, 
convolvere: to roll into a ball, glomera- 
re: to roll up in any thing, involvere or 
obvolvere aliqué re; amicire aliqua re (e. 
g., chartd) : 40 roll round any thing, invol- 
vere circum aliquid; amicire aliqua re ; 
circumvolvere aliquid alicui rei: time rolls 
on, tempus devolvitur, effluit: tears roll 
down the cheeks, lacrime per genas alicu- 
jus manant. . ; 

ROLL, s., circumactio: circumactus 
(circular motion) : volumen (that which is 
rolled up): charte convolute (a@ roll of 
paper). The roll of a drum, * tympani cre- 
bra, continua, pulsatio. 

ROLLER, cylindrus (a large cylinder 
for pressing surfaces and making them 
smooth) : scapus (a cylinder on which pa- 
per, ribbon, &c., is rolled): phalanga (a 
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cylinder put under a heavy body to assist 
in moving it): rotula (a little wheel). 

ROLLING, volubilis ; or by the verbs. 

ROLLING-PIN, * radius, or * cylindrus 
parvus, 

ROLLS = public documents, tabule 
(general term): litera publice (archives), 
acta publica, or acta only (records of the 
proceedings of the Senate, magistrates, or 
people). 

ROMAN CATHOLIC, * Romane sa- 
crorum formule addictus: Romanw le- 
gis studiosus (after Ammian., 25, 10, 15); 
* pontificis Romani assecla. To turn Ro- 
man Catholic, sacra Romana suscipere (of 
a whole Church, after Liv., 1,7): *doc 
trinam pontificis Romani amplecti (af a4 
Church or anindividual). To bea Roman 
Catholic, legis Romanw studiosum esse 
(after Ammian., loc. cit.): * Romane sa- 
crorum formule addictum esse. : 

ROMANCE, s. It may be necessary to 
say fabula Romanensis (technical term: 
fabula Milesia is rather = tale, story). 
Vid., also, FABLE. 

ROMANCE, v., *fabulas or fabulogza 
narrare. Vid., also, Brac. 

ROMANIZE. Vid. “to turn Roman 
CATHOLIC.” 

ROMANTIC, fabulosus: fictus (ficté- 
tious) [vid., also, FaBuLous]: gratus: 
amcenus (of place, charming). Romantic 
shores and coasts, amcenitates litorum et 


orarum, : z 

ROMANTICALLY, fabulose: ut in fab- 
ulis fit. 

ROMP, s. ||Rude play, ludus proter- 
vus. ||A boisterous girl, * puella pro- 
terva or lasciva. 

ROMP, v., proterve ludere. 

ROOD, ||A pole, pertica [vid. PoE]. 
\|An image of the cross, * crux sacra. 

ROOF, s. || PRop., tectum (general 
term, especially the outer part of @ roof): 
cantherii (the inner part, the rafters): cul- 
men (the highest line of a roof, the ridge ; 
also the whole roof; vid. Liv., 27, 4, wdis 
culmen Jovis fulmine ictum): tegule (@ 
roof covered with tiles) : tectum scandula- 
re (a roof of shingle, Appul., Met., 3, p. 137, 
2): suggrundium or suggrundatio (@ pent- 
house, eaves), A building (temple, &c.) 
without roof, edificia hypethra: to have 
advanced as far as the roof, ad tectum per- 
venisse (of a house in course of building): 
to keep the roof, &c., of @ house in good re- 
pair, domum sartam et tectam conserva- 
re; sarta tecta edium tuéri: to blow of 
the reof, deturbare tectum ac tegulas; de 
tecto tegulas deturbare (Plaut.); tecto nu- 
dare. || Fig. = Howse; e. g., to live un- 
der the same roof with one, un adesse in 
unis edibus (Ter., Eun., 3, 2, 76); habi- 
tare cum aliquo: to welcome any body un- 
der one’s roof, tecto ac domo invitare ali- 
quem (to invite) : hospitio aliquem exci- 
pere (to receive): moenibus tectisque ac- 
cipere aliquem, or tectis ac sedibus reci- 
pere aliquem (of the inhabitants of a town 
who give shelter to persons in flight, &c.). 

ROOF, »v., tegere, integere, contegere 
aliqua re; with wood, scandulis contege- 
re; with thatch, stramento integere. 

ROOFLESS, non tectus (not covered 
in): apertus (open). 

ROOK. || A bird, *cornix nigra fru- 
gilega. || A¢ chess, *turris. 

ROOM. || Space, spatium (general 
term): intervallum (space between). There 
is not room enough in the house, domus 
parum laxa est: to have room for any 
thing (properly), capere aliquid; (figura- 
tively) admittere, accipere ; locum dare: 
plenty of room, laxitas (e. g., in a house, 
Cic., Off, 1, 39, 139). ||4n apartment, 
chamber, conclave (room that can be 
locked up, chamber, dining-room) : cubicu- 
lum (room for lounging or reclining in; 
but commonly sleeping-room) : diveta (any 
room in which one lives; e. g., @ summer- 
house with chambers attached) : brum 
(chamber, as portion of a house, apartment): 
cubiculum hospitale (dining-room): cu 
biculum dormitorium: membrum dor- 
mitorium (sleeping-room). A side room 
cubiculum continens, or junctum et con 
tinens, conclavi ; cella minor (a smaller 
room, in general, Vir.). || Occas ion, 
opportunity, vid. || Place, vid. 





ROST 


» ROOMINESS, laxitas (Cic.). 
ROOMY, spatiosus (that occupies alarge 
$ extent): laxus 
Sonaieres or pp aa tere (that can 


house, spatiosa 
oor domus (Veil., 2, 81). 

ROOST, s., stabulum (aviam cohorta- 
lium, pavonum, Coi.). 

ROOST, v, stabulari (Col.). 

ROOT, s. ‘| Prora, radix: stirps (the 
root, with the whole of the lower part of a 
tree). A little root,radicula. To takeroot, 
pull up by the roots; vid. the verb. || Fic., 
radix : stirps: causa: semen: fous. [Vid., 
also, CausE, Onicin.] |[Jn grammar, 
vocabulum primitivum 

ROOT (itself), v., radicem or radices 
agere (also improperly, Cic., Of, 2, 12, 43), 
capere or mittere : radicari (only proper- 
ly): in radices exire [radicescere only 
a Sen. Ep., 86, fin.]: insidére: invete- 

re (fig to become inveterate ; 
the fo ‘Aaeer of something suspected ; the lat- 
rang papain teegeapar To let any thing 
root itself, favére or alere (figurati 
the tree is deeply rooted, radices arboris alti- 
us descenderunt : to be deeply rooted, altis- 
simis quod radices exit (pr sare rad- 
icatus ; ices egit ( properly) : i 
veteratus ; confirmatus : deeply-rooted, pe 
nitus detixus (improperly ; Of, “faults, aay ): 
penitus insitus (of an  apaaire implanted) 
there he stood, as if rooted in the ground, ae 
fixus stabat (i): the Gauls stood as if root- 
ed in the earth by fear, pavor defixerat cum 
admiratione Gallos. || 70 root out or 
up, (a) Propr., eradicare: exstirpare : 
radicitus evellere, extrahere, evellere et 
extrahere: eruere wi ped up): runcare (hoe 
up weeds). (8) Fic., exstirpare: d 
exstinguere: excidere. To root any thing 
up or out thoroughly, alicujus rei radices 
evellere et extrahere penitus ; omnes ali- 
cujus rei ogg ejicere ; aliquid funditus 
tollere. JN. exstirpare et funditus tollere 
(e, g., superstition ; the last also of faults, 
passions, &c.): e natura rerum evellere 
(annihilate) : to root out a-nation {vid. Ex- 
TIRPATE}: to root all human feeling out 
of any body's heart, omnem humanitatem 
ex animo alicujus exstirpare. 

ROPE, funis (@ thick rope): restis (2 
small rope): rudens (sail rope) : retinacu- 
lum, ora (anchor rope, cable). To stretch 
a rope, fanem extendere : to dance on the 
tight rope, per funem ingredi (Quint.) ; 
per funem extentum ire (Hor. Ep.) ; per 
extentum funem ponere vestigia (Cic., 
Manil., 5, 652). 

ROPE DANCER, funambulus ( Ter., 

Suet.) ; schcenobates (inscriptions) ; by cir- 
cumlocution, qui meditatus est (i. e., didi- 
cit) per extensos funes ire (Sen., De Iré, 


tn leaping, &c., in order to assist the swing 

the arms. 

ROPE-MAKER, restio (Plaut., Suet.) : 
restiarius (Front.). 

ROPE-WALK, *locus ubi funes tex- 


tur. 

ROPE-YARN, * stamen. 

ROPY, lentus: tenax : viscosus (Pall). 

ROSARY, *rosarium (technical term). 
Vid., also, BEAD. 

ROSE, rosa (the plant and the flower) : 
rose flos (the flower). A rose-bed, area ro- 
sis consita: of roses, rosaceus: oil of ros- 
es, oleum rosaceum or rhodinum (Plin.) ; 
or rosaceum only: rose-leaf, rose floris 
folium : the scent of roses, odores qui af- 
flantur e rosis (after Cic.. Cat. Maj., 17, 
59) ; * odor rosarum : to lie among roses, 
in rosd jacére (Sen. Ep., 36,9); vivere in 
eterna rosa (Mart. 8, 77). Of or belong- 
tng to @ rose, roseus : rose color, color ro- 
Sens: roses OR the cheeks, color egregius 
(Cic.. Fin.. 2, 20, 64). 

ROSE-BUD, calix rose. 

ROSE-BUSH, ros@ fratex: rosa. 

ROSEMARY, rosmarinum or rosmari- 
aus (Plin., Col.) : libanotis (Plin.). 

ROSE-WATER, aqua rosata. 

ROSIN, resina. 

ROSTRUM, rostra, plural. 

ROSY, roseus: rosaceus (made of ros- 





ROUN 


Rosy lips, labra qu#® rubent rosis 
yt Mart., 4, 42, 10). 
ROT, v., putrescere : putrefieri : putes- 
cere or putiscere : vitiari: fracescere (of 
Sruit, especially of olives). To cause to rot, 


ap 
OT, putor: putredo : ca- 
_ROTTENNESS, ries. Syn. in Rot- 


ROTATION, rotatio (Vitr., 10, 3): cir- 
cumactio (4 turning itself round, Vitr., 
9, 8, 15): in rotation, per ordinem: rota- 
tion of crops, ordo culture (e. g.. hunc 
ordinem culture experti probavimus). 

ROTATORY, 5y cércumlocution with 
verbs in TURN, intransitive. 

ROTE. To learn by rote, ediscere : me- 
moriz mandare, tradere, committere, infi- 
gere. To say by rote, memoriter pronun- 
ciare, recitare ; ex memoria exponere. 

ROTTEN, putidus (of flesh, i * &e. $62 
putridus (decayed, rotten ; of teeth, a ho 
&c.): cariosus (eaten away): viciaine 
(spoiled, putrefied ; of flesh, fruit, &c.): 
marcidus (e. g., asser). 

ROTUNDA, * edificium rotundum, ro- 
tundatum ; or edes in modum circini ex- 
structs: (after Plin. Ep., 5, 6, 17). 

ROTUNDITY, forma rotunda (Cic.) ; 
rotunditas (Plin.). 

ROUGE, s., purpurissum: fucus (non 
fuco illitus, sanguine diffusus color, 
Cic.). 

ROUGE, v., purpurissare (transitively, 
Plaut.): * purpurisso linere. To have one’s 
cheeks rouged, buccas belle purpurissatas 
habére (Plaut.): rouged cheeks, bucce 
purpurissate (Cic.). 

ROUGH, asper (opposed to levis or le- 
nis; of  gaglaprans that causes pain, as of 
thorns, &c also of the sea, and of the 
voice) : salebrosus (rugged): confrago- 
sus (with broken fragments of rock, &c., 
in wild confusion) : procellosus (stormy) : 
horridus : idus et durus: asperi ani- 
mi (rough in mind): incultus: inhuma- 
hus: jnurbanus (rough in manners): in- 
fabre factus, inconditus, non artificiosus 
(roughly. made, not well finished). The 
rough breathing (in grammar), spiritus 
asper. 

ROUGH-CAST, trullissatio (with lime) : 
arenatio : arenatum (with sand and mor. 
tar). To rough-cast, parietem 

i trullissationem inducere (to cover 
with coarse mortar) : [>> parietem lori- 
care opere tectorio — to whitewash. 

ROUGHLY, aspere : horride [S¥n. in 
Rove]: crasse (coarsely). To live rough- 
ly, horride vivere: to treat any body 
roughly, aspere tractare aliquem : to speak 
roughly, aspere loqui (with severity, &c.): 
horride loqui (in a strong and forcible, 
though rough manner). To speak rough- 
ly to any body, horride alloqui aliquem 
(Tac.); aliqnem severius adhibére (Cic. 
ad Att., 10, 12,3). |[Rudely, in an un- 
polished manner, inurbane : rustice: 


vaste (e. g., loqui): inficete: illiberaliter: 
incomposite. ||In an unskillful, un- 
finished manner, inscite: incommode. 


ROUGHNESS, asperitas (e. g., Viaram, 
faucium, coli, vocis; opposed to lenitas 
vocis, vini; also nature, and of character) : 

aspredo and asperitudo (Cels.) : crassitu- 
ao (opposed to fineness). || Roughness 
of manners, &c., inhumanitas, inurban- 
itas : rusticitas : mores inculti or rustici. 


rouginess of Baring feritas animi et agres- 


immanitas. 
weROUND. adj., rotundus ( general term) : 
yee (globular) : orbiculatus (circu- 
(cylindrical, rounded [not 
po Bey said of long bodies). To make 
round, rotundare: corrotundare. To 
take a round form, se rotundare, or ro- 
tundari; conglobari; conglobari undique 
equaliter. A round number, numerus 
par (equal number): solidum (@ whole). 
A good round sum, magna pecunie sum- 
ma, or nummi non mediocris summe. 
ROUND, prep. and adv. (of local sur- 





ROVE 
rounding), circum ; circa (for the differ 
pre ire Ledeen edie = 
Cireumceirca, round about, does not be- 
7 to classical  sterg which uses instead 
°, 
in gyrum : 


all round, totus circum: in circuitu. Of 
en by circum in composition: to ride 

round, circumequitare or equo circumve- 
hi (locum): to roll round, circumvolvere 
(transitively), circumvolvi (intransitive 
ly). Sometimes by per: to wander round, 
pervagari (locum): to look round, circum- 
spicere: circumspectare : circum. 
ferre: perlustrare (omnia, &c.): to look 
round tn a threatentag way, oculos mina- 
citer circumferre : to dig a trench round 
a city, oppidum fossa (vallo fossaque) 
circumdare. 

ROUND, c., rotundare: to round itself, 
se rotundare or rotundari: conglobari 
(spherical). To round itself equally on 
all sides, congiobari undique equaliter. 
| Fic., to round a sentence, sententiam, 
ordine verborum paullo commutato, in 
quadrum redigere (Cic., Or. 70, 233). 
The rounding of a sentence, verborum ap- 
ta et quasi rotunda constructio; stractu- 
ra ( not circumscriptio in this sense): 
roun rotundatus (made round): ro- 
tundus (round) : conglobatus (like a ball): 
figuraticely, of speech. quasi rotundus. A 
sentence is properly rounded, forma con- 

tasque verborum facit orbem suum 
(Cic., Or., 44. 149). 

ROUNDLY, libere. To deny roundly, 
alicui precise negare; alicui plane sine 
ulla exceptione precidere. 

ROUSE, exsuscitare : expergefacere (8 
somno): excitare (e somno): suscitare 
somno or e quiete ; la dl used with- 
out e somno, &c.: also figuratively. Vid 
AROUSE. 

ROUT, s. | A clamorous multi- 
tude[vid. Crowp]. [| Discomfiture 
a Dereatj. To put to the rout, fan- 

ere fugareque: to put to the rout with 
(great) slaughter, stragem dare, or edere, 
or facere : alicul cladem afferre or infer- 
re: aliquem prosternere: alicui detrimen- 
tum inferre : aliquem ‘ingenti cede pros- 
ternere: aliquem ad jonem c#- 
dere or redigere, or delére hostem, or 
hostium copias occidione occidere or cx- 
dere: hostium internecionem facere, &c.: 
to be put to the rout, cladem pugne, or sim- 
ply cladem, or calamitatem, or incommo- 
dum, or detrimentum ai : ad inter- 
necionem czdi pr deléri; ad internecio- 
nem venire. the ‘army be put to 
the rout, si adv. ~sa pugna evenerit. 
It may be remarked here that the Romans, 
= speaking 7. their own defeats, or when 
@ person as speaking of his, 
coors a the MUL af’ seine the explant 
terms of adversum prelium or adversa 
nar (unlucky fight, Liv., 7, 29, extr. ; 8, 
1, 5); or incommodum, etrimentum 
(mishap, loss, Cic., Lel., 3,10; Ces., B. G., 
1,3; 5,2; 6 34, &c.); and obitus (com 
defeat, Ces. B. G., 1, 29). 

ROUT, v. (an army). Vid. To put to 
the rout, in Rovrt, s. 

pages iter Gurney) : via (way, road 

taken) : ratio itineris or itinerum (plan of 
a journey, Cic., Fam.,3, 5,3). To continue 
one’s route, viam or cursum tenére; viam 





conficere, pergere: en route, in itinere: 
to be en route to Rome, iter mihi est Ro- 
mam: to take route for a place, iter aliquo 
movére or dirigere ; cursum suum 

Te; viam aliquo habére : to take dif- 
ferent routes, diversos discedere, abire : 
to change a route, flectere iter. 


ne parta (after Quint, 10, 8): mere rou: 
irrationalis 


tine, usus quidam (Quénz., 10, 
7,11; Greek rpity adoyos). To be accus- 
tomed to the routine of business, in negotiis 
gerendis, or adminis versa- 


tum, or exercitatum esse. This is a mera 
matter of routine, hoc vero tralaticium est 


(Cic.). 
ROVE, palare : Vid. Wanpez. 
ROVER. ||One whowanders ahout, 


erro: vagus: multivagus (Plin.: (p> 
vagabundus, late). |} 4 pirate, vid 


RUDE 


ROW, s., ordo (the proper word: t3 
series rather succession, series). In 
a@ row, ordine: ex ordine: in ordinem: 
per ordinem (in regular or due order): 
deinceps (one after another). To build a 
row of houses, domos continuare. 

W, v. TRANs., remis propellere. 
ji Inrrans., remigare; remis navigare ; 
navem remis ducere or propellere. To 
row with all one’s might, remis contende- 
re: tu row back, (navem) remis inhibére ; 
retro navem inhibére. To row off or away 
from shore, navem remis incitare et ter- 
ram relinquere, or et altum petere (vid. 
Cas., B. G., 4, 25). 

ROWEL. ||7he points of a spur 
turning on a little axis, *rotila 
calcaris. || A roll of hair put into 
a wound, * tunis, funiculus e pilis, crini- 
pus contortus (as to its substance): fonti- 
culus (technical term, as to its use). 

ROWER, remex. The rowers, remiges, 
plural, or remigium (Liv., 26, 51, § 6). 

ROYAL, regius, or the genitive, regis 
(of or belonging to a king, that relates to 
his person or dignity): regalis (worthy of 
aking, fit fora king. {3g This distine- 
tion is always observed by good prose writ- 
ers; in Cic., Tusc., 1, 48, 116, and Nep., 
Eum., 13, 3, ornatus regius is the ornament 
which beiongs to the king ; but in Cic., De 
Fin., 2, 21, 69, ornatus regalis 7s ornament 
as rich as that of aking ; again, cultus re- 
gius, Sull., Cat., 37,4, is magnificence such 
as aking has or ought to have ; but Hor., 
Od., 4, 9, 15, cultus regalis is only mag- 
nificence like that of a king ; sententia re- 
gia is an opinion, sentence of aking ; sen- 
tentia regalis, noble, worthy of a king). 
The royal family, reges ; * domus regia. 

ROYALIST, regi amicus: regis studi- 
osus: faciens cum rege (after Cic.). 

ROYALLY, regie: regium in morem: 
regio more: regaliter. 

ROYALTY, regnum (a kingdom): re- 
gia potestas (royal power). The ensigns 
of royalty, regia insignia, plural. 

RUB, v., fricare (to clean or smooth by 
rubbing, also to wear): confricare (to wear 
away): terere, atterere, usu deterere (to 
wear). To rub in or into, infricare: to 
rub one’s self, fricari: to. rub round, cir- 
cumfricare : to rub the eyes (so as to bring 
tears), oculos terere: to rub down, defri- 
care. To rub out, eradere (to scratch out) : 
inducere (to erase by rubbing the inverted 
style over). To rub up or over [vid. RE- 
ToucH]. To rub any thing (metallic) 
bright, detersum aliquid nitidare, atque 
rubigine liberare (Col., 12, 3). 

RUB, s. || Act of rubbing, tritus: 
attritus (so as to wear): fricatio: fricatus 
(of the body). || Difficulty, vid. - 

RUBBE || One who rubs, tritor (e. 
g., of paint, &c.): fricator (of the body; 
late). || A cloth used in rubbing, 
*linum ad detergendum or abstergen- 
dum factum. || A coarse file, scobina 
(Plin.) ; lima crassa, aspera (Jan.). || In- 
dian rubber, *gummielasticum. || 7'o 
win a rubber, *ludo bis vincere. To 
play a rubber, ludere. 

RUBBISH. || Propr., rudus; rudera 
(plural; rubble, &c.): ejectamentum (any 
thing cast. away): quisquilive (refuse). To 
cover with refuse, raderare (Plin.): to clear 
of refuse, eruderare (Solin.). || Fra., of 
worthless persons, quisquilie, feex, sentina 
(Cic.); qui sunt infra infimos homines 
omnes (Yer.) ; purgamentum (servorum, 
Curt.). 

RUBICUND. Vid. Rep. 

RUBRIC, rubrica (properly, the title of 
a law, which was written in red characters; 
hence = “law” itself; e. g., Masuri rubrica, 
Juv.). 

RUBY, carbunculus: *rubinus (tech- 
nical term). 

RUDDER, gubernaculum, clavus (prop- 
erly and figuratively). To hold or guide 
the rudder, gubernaculum tractare, cla- 
vum tenere. Vid., also, HELM. 

RUDDINESS, rubor. 

RUDDLIE, rubrica (se. terra, any red 
earth). 

RUDDY, rubidus: rubicundus: rubeus. 

RUDE, rudis (inexperienced ; e. g., as 
an artisan) : incultus, agrestis (ummanner- 
wy): eke puanenees (not tame, wild). 





RUIN 


Jn. ferus agrestisque (clownish): asper 
(rough, harsh): inurbanus (not polite). 
Rude manners, mores agrestes or feri. 

RUDELY, aspere: inurbane. Usually 
by the adjectives. 

RUDENESS (uncivilized state of 

manners), feritas. Usually by the adjec- 
tives ; e. g., mores agrestes et teri. Rude- 
ness of (their own) manners, (sua) inhu- 
manitas. 
RUDIMENTS, initia, elementa, rudi- 
menta (with or without prima). To learn 
the rudiments, prima elementa discere : to 
be instructed in the rudiments, primis ele- 
mentis or literis imbui: to be still engaged 
in the rudiments, in tirociniis herére: to 
be but a little beyond the rudiments, paulum 
aliquid ultra primas literas progressum 
esse. J'o know the rudiments of an art, 
aliqua arte imbutum esse. 

RUE, v. Vid. REPENT. 

RUE, s. (@ plant), *riita graveolens 
(ZLinn.). 

RUEFUL. Vid. Sap, SorrowFvt. 

RUFFIAN, homo nequam: sceleratus: 
scelus, -eris: homo pugnax, manu prom- 
tus (quarrelsome). 

RUFFIANLY, nefarius (contrary to laws 
natural and divine): scelestus (wicked, 
vicious): improbus (bad). A ruffianly 
deed, nefas: facinus nefarium: scelus: 
(more strongly), scelus nefarium. 

RUFFLE, v., turbare: perturbare : agi- 
tare (of things, or of the mind): molestia 
afficere (of the mind): auster disturbat 
freta (ruffles, agitates, Sen., Hippol., 1011). 
To ruffle their feathers, inhorrescere (as a 
hen when she has laid an egg). Vid., also, 
AGITATE. 

RUFFLE, s.,* limbus manice prefixus. 

RUG, stragulum ; * pannus crassiore 
land contextus. 

RUGGED, confragosus (properly, also 
figuratively of speech): salcbrosus (prop- 
erly and figuratively): inconditus : horri- 
dus or (less strong) horridulus ( figurative- 
ly, of speech ; opposed to lévis): asper 
(rough, properly; also of speech, unpolish- 
ed; opposed tocultus). Rugged places, as- 
pera, sc. loca, plural ; aspreta, plural ; sa- 
lebre. To complain of rugged roads, sa- 
lebras queri (f). 

RUGGEDNESS, Vid. 
ROUGHNESS. 

RUIN, s. || Destruction, ruina; ex- 
cidium (properly and figuratively): inte- 
ritus: pernicies: naufragium: occasus, 
JN. occasus interitusque (figuratively). 
To avert ruin, perniciem depellere: to 
plan any body’s ruin, alicui perniciem 
struere, parare, moliri. Zo come to ruin, 
perire, interire [Syn. and Pur. in Dr- 
STRUCTION]. || Ruins, fragmenta, -orum 
(broken pieces, fragments) : reliquiv (rem- 
nants ; e.g., of @ wreck) : naufragia, -orum 
(properly, the remnants of a wreck; but 
figuratively, of persons or things, as we 
say, ruins): ruine (of a building, city, 
&c., Liv. ; [4p not in Cicero): rudera, 
-um (walls, &e., broken into small frag- 
ments, post-Augustan): vestigia, -orum 
(the site of a ruined town, &c.) : parietines 
(dilapidated walls; e. g., Corinthi, Cic., 
Tusc., 3, 22, 53, Orellt). The smoking 
ruins of Thebes, fumantes Thebarum rui- 
ne. A town deserted and nearly in ruins, 
urbs deserta et strata prope ruinis: to 
fall to ruins, frangi; ruinis collabi: to be 
buried under the ruins of a house, ruina 
wdium opprimi; or, if followed by death, 
oppressum interire. Here on one spot the 
ruins of so many cities lie before us, uno 
loco tot oppidorum cadavera projecta ja- 
cent (Serv. Sulpic., Cic., Fam., 4,5, 4; per- 
haps too far-fetched for prose). 

RUIN, v. || Z'o demolish, to de- 
stroy, vid. || To injure greatly, 
perdere: pessumdare: ad interitum vo- 
care: precipitare (stronger term) : confi- 
cere (entirely, altogether; e. g., a part of 
the citizens by imposts, partem plebis tri- 
buto) : trucidare (literally, to kill ; e. g., by 
high interest, fenore) : profligare (to sub- 
wert ; also of health, &c.). Jn. aflligere et 
perdere: afiligere et prosternere: pros- 
ternere affligereque : attiigere et profli- 
gare (all= funditus perdere or evertere ; 
i. e., to ruin completely). To try to ruin 
any body, alicujus interitum quwrere. 


asperitas. 





RULE 


|| To impoverish, aliguem ad pauper 
tatem protrahere: ad inopiam redigere : 
ad famam rejicere (stronger term). To 
ruin one’s self entirely, se detrudere in 
mendicitatem, 

RUINOUS. || Dilapidated, ruino- 
sus ; pronus in ruinam (ready to fall) : vi- 
tiosus (injured, damaged) : dilabens ( fall 
ing to pieces). To be in a ruinous condi- 
tion, ruinosum esse, ruinam minari (to be 
on the point of falling) : labare (to totter). 
The house is in a rutnous condition, wedes 
vitium fecerunt. |] Destructive, per- 
nicious, perniciosus: exitiosus: exiti- 
alis: exitiabilis: damnosus: funestus: 
pestilens: pestifer. Syn. in HurTFUL. 

RUINOUSLY, perniciose: pestifere : 
funeste. 

RULE, s. || An instrument for 
drawing lines and measuring, 
regula ( for drawing straight lines): nor- 
ma (for measuring squares): amussis (a 
carpentir’s rule). || A law, regulation, 
constitutton, lex (a prescribed method 
of acting or of doing any thing; hence 
[= leges dicendi, “the rules of gram- 
mar,” tn which case regule would not be 
Latin): prescriptum, preeceptum ; alicu- 
jus rei, or with a gerund in di: [>= regu- 
la (an instrument for drawing straight 
lines) and norma (properly, a square, an 
instrument for marking out right angles) 
can never be employed with reference to a 
single rule or prescription, but only when 
“the rule” is equivalent to “a body of rules, 
a code ;” hence these words always take a 
genitive, or there is a circumlocution ; as, 
regula ad quam aliquid dirigitur, or qua al- 
iquid judicatur; norma qua, or ad quam, 
aliquid dirigitur. [[g> There is no plural 
regule, or norme, in the sense of “rules.” 
To prescribe a rule, legem dare, scribere ; 
preceptum dare, tradere ; priecipere ; 
prescribere. To give rules concerning 
any thing, precipere, tradere de aliqua 
re: to observe or follow a rule, legem ser- 
vare, observare; preescriptum servare ; 
preeceptum tenére ( regulam servare 
ts not Latin). Made by line and rule, ad 
legem ac regulam compositus (Quint., 12, 
10, 50). Jt tis to be observed as a rule, not 
to, &c., tenendum est hoc alicujus rei pra- 
ceptum, ne, &c. It is a rule in any thing 
that, hee lex in aliqua re sancitur, ut. It 
is an exception to the rule, hoc excipio. I 
depart from my rule, * discedo a more meo: 
to live by rule, dirigere vitam ad certam 
normam; *vitam severis legibus astrin- 
gere. || Government, dominion, im- 
perium: potestas: ditio: principatus: 
dominatio: dominatus: regnum. Syn. 
in DOMINION. 

RULE, v. || Trans. J'o draw lines 
withan instrument, lineas ad regu- 
lam dirigere, exigere : to rule paper, * char- 
tam lineis signare, distinguere: ruled pa- 
per, * charta lineis ex atramento signata. 
A ruled table, tabula lineis distincta (Ges- 
ner). || Z'o govern, imperare, imperi- 
tare, alicujus esse imperatorem, imperio 
regere or imperio tenére aliquem, aliquid 
(to have the command over a person or 
thing): dominari, dominationem habére 
in aliquem (to exercise unlimited power 
over ; especially figuratively) : prwesse ali- 
cui or alicui rei (to preside over). To rule 
a city, urbem imperio regere: to be ruled 
by any body, imperio alicujus tenéri; te- 
néri in alicujus ditione et potestate: to 
submit to be ruled by any body, imperium 
alicujus sustinére ; se regi ab aliquo pati 
(opposed toimperium alicujus detrectare). 
The mind rules the body, animus regit cor 
pus: to be ruled by ambition, ambitione 
tenéri. || 70 manage, constituere: or- 
dinare: decernere: dirigere. || INTRANS. 
To bein command, civitatem regere ; 
imperium tractare; regnare ; esse in im- 
perio; potiri rerum; potiri sceptra (Lu- 
cret.), sceptris (Virg.), regnis (Veld.) ; im- 
perio uti (Sall.) ; regnum (in loco) exer- 
cére (Plin.). 

RULER. ||One who rules, a gov 
ernor, dominator alicujus (the governor, 
Cic., N. D.,2. 2,4, dominator rerum Deus): 
dominus, of any body, alicujus (unlimited 
master, lord ; hence-the pure Latin term for 
tyrannus’-: moderator: gubernator : rec- 
tor. JN rector et moderator (gi ide and 


@ tyrant) : princeps; i r (as prince, 
emperor: (= of ‘ke Biter 45): Semi- 
mine, Que imperio regit; dominatrix, 
moderatrix, gubernatrix. The sovereign 
or universal RULER, regnator omnium ; 
cujus numini parent omnia (of God ; reg- 
nator omuium Deus, cetera subjecta et pa- 
rentia, 7'ac., Germ., 39, 5). || An instru- 
ment for ruling with; vid. RULE, s. 
RUM, *sicéra e saccharo cocta; * vi- 
num Indicum. : 
RUMBLE, sonare: crepare: crepitum 


RUMBLING, sonitus: crepitus. 

RUMINATE. jj Prop., ruminari, and 
(post- Augusian) ruminare ( Col.) : reman- 
dere (post-Augustan). || To meditate, 
vid. 


RUMINATION, ruminatio (Plin.). 

RUMMAGE, excutere (the proper word): 
scrutari, er (more strongly) perscrutari ((o 
search and examine). 

RUMMER. Vid. Cup. 

RUMOR, tama: rumor. Vid. REPortT. 

RUMP, os sacrum (technical term, prop- 
eri): nates, clunes (buttocks). 

RUMPLE, v., corrugare ; in rugas pli- 
care: rugam (-as) figere in re. 

RUMPLE, s., ruga. 

RUN, cursus (general term, of bodily 
motion, &c.): lapsus (a flowing, especially 
of water): curriculum (in @ race-course) : 
motus (motion, general term). The ordi- 
nary run of affairs, rerum humanarum 


us. 
RUN,v. || Of persons, currere (gen- 
rindi gp eagigs Meine: dade 

point ; a place, a, ab; R 
from, de; out from, e, ex; through, per 
with aan accusatice, or by a simple accusa- 
tive; to a place, ad; so that whenever the 
terminus a quo or the terminus ad quem 
ts not mentioned, it must be supplied) : cur- 
su ferri (with Aaste): aufugere (to run 
away): cursu tendere aliquo (to run to a 
place): accurrere (to run hither): per- 
currere (to run to): procurrere (to run 
JSorth or out): se proripere (to run forth 
or oul; e. g., in publicum ; foras) : 
effundi, se effundere (to flow out ; of a mass 
of persons ; e. g., in castra): currere in. 
é&c. (to run into any thing; but incurre- 
re in aliquem, in aliquid, means to run 
against, to attack): transcurrere aliquid 
(to run over any thing ; then absolutely — 
to run over to or from ; e. g., ad aliquem) : 
circumcurrere, circumcursare locum (to 
run about in a piace): pervagari locum 
(to pass through quickly). Torun against 
each , inter se concurrere: to run to 
eny body, currere, cursam capessere ad 
aliquem ; transcdrrere ad aliquem (to any 
body who is or dwells over against us): con- 
currere ad aliquem (in order to speak to 
him; vid. Grev., Cic., Quint., 16,53): torun 
one’s self out of breath, cursu exanimari : 
torun for a wager, cursu certare; certatim 
currere. Run as fast as you can, percurre 
curriculo. Run as fast as you can, and 
bring, curriculo eas et afferas: curriculo 
after, afferas, &c. This adverbial use 
of curriculo is found in the language of 
comnum life, in the comic writers, and in + 
Appuleius.) Run and fetch him, curre, 
arcesse eum. Run away, abi! fac abeas! 
to come running, accurrere. Figurative- 
ly, to run after any thing (i. e., to solicit or 
sue earnestly for @ thing), ambire (ahbso- 
lutely ; [5° not ambiremunus). Tu run 
after a girl, ble apy ambire nuptiis (in 
order to marry her; after Tac., Germ., 17, 
2): circa domum virginis assiduum esse 
(to frequent her house). || Of things 
movable, currere (> in prose only of 
such things as move in @ Circle; e. g., @ 
wheel, a ball; of rivers, &c., it is used only 
by poets and prose writers of the Silver Pe- 
viod ; hence, e. g., for lumen per ultima 
Indiz currit, Curt. 8, 9,9, it ought to be 
filumen per ultima India fertur; for am- 
nes in w#quora currunt, de Fy Rogen i: 
524, the prose expression wo amnes 
in maria influunt, &c. Likewise decurre- 
re ex or in for defluere, to flow down, is 
father poetic): ferri (to be borne along with 
rapidity: of the hearenly bodies, rivers, 





&c.) : labi, delabi (to glide along or down ; 


RUND 


of water, &c.) : devolvi (to roll down) : fiu- 
ere, into any thing, in aliquid; through 
any thing, per aliquid (to slow): influere 
in, &c., etfundi, se etfundere, in, &c. (to 

into ; e. g., in mare): intrare aliquid, 
jocum (to enter or go into ; e. g., of ships, 
portum) : exire loco, ex loco (to run out 
from a place): ferri, moveri, torqueri cir- 
ca aliquid (to turn itself about any thing ; 
e. g., Of the sun, circa terram): serpere 
per, &c. (to run or entwine itself on or 
about any thing ; of plants; e. g., per hu- 
mum). Running water, aqua tluens (op- 
posed to aqua putealis), or aqua fluvialis, 
or viva; tlumen vivum (4 river). Run- 
ning brooks, salientes rivi. Tears run 
down the cheeks, lacrim# manant per ge- 
nas (vid. Hor., Od., 4, 1,34); fluunt per os 
lacrimz (Ov., Met. 4, 581). The candles 
are running, caD diffiuunt: to run 
round any thing ; i. e., to surround it, cin- 
gere aliquid (e. g., urbem cingit fossa alta). 
The road runs (leads) to Rome, hee via 
fert (3 not ducit) Romam. jj Fic. To 
run tuto debt, es alienum contrahere or 
conflare. 


RUN AGAINST, incurrere or incursare 
in aliquid (to strike against in running): 
oftfendere aliquid (general term, to strike 
against). To run against any body, in 
aliquem incurrere atque incidere. To 
approach violently or boisterously, incurre- 
re; incursare; irruere ; impetum facere 
in aliquem. 

Run away, fugere: aufugere: effuge- 
re. (Vid. Fier, Desert.} ||Of a horse, 
etirenatum incerto cursu ferri (Liv., 37, 
41); *frenis non parére. 

Run pown. |j intRans., defluere : de- 
labi. |j TRANs., PROP., peragere aliquem 
(to run down without giving any rest, Cai. 
in Cic, Ep.,8,8, 1; Sen. Ep.,58, 1): defati- 
gare (o fatigue thoroughly). || Fic. To 
calumniate, defame, vid. 

Run From. Vid. Desert, ABANDON. 

RUN ON, procurrere (to run further): 
profiluere (to flow further ; of water): de- 
currere (e. ——— in scribendo. Quint., 
10, 7, 11): the pay runs on, procedunt ali- 
cui wra (Liv.,5,7,12). The interest runs 
on (i. €., at Compound interest), centesime 
fenore perpetuo ducuntur (Cic., Att., 5,21, 
exir.). Interest that runs on, centesime 
perpetue (opposed to quotannis renovat2, 
wid., 6, 2, extr.). 

Run our. |j|As liquids from a ves- 
sel, effluere: emanare: stillare: exstil- 
lare (4y drops): clepsydra extremum 
stillicidium exhausit (kas run out, Sen.). 
|Zo project, excurrere: procurrere : 
prominére (in architecture). A promon- 
tory that runs out into the sea, promonto- 
rium in mare procurrens. 

Run over. |} Peruse hastily, per- 
currere. ||Drive over in a carriage, 
jumentis obterere aliquem. Nero whip- 
ped his horses and ran over a boy on pur- 
pose, Nero citatis jumentis puerum baud 
ignarus obtrivit (Suet., Ner., 5). 

RUN THROUGH. || PROP., percurrere, 
percursare ; pervolare (to go through 
with speed): discurrere aliquo loco or per 
locum (ia different directions = to run 
about ; of several): decurrere (to leave be- 
hind in running): emetiri (gu., to meas- 
ure through). ||Fic. To spread quick- 
ly, of @ report, &c., pervadere locum (e. 
g., forum atque urbem): discurrere (in 
all directions; e. g., tota urbe). || To 
pass quickly through in succes. 
sion, percurrere; decurrere. To run 
through eack post of honor, efferri per 
honorum gradus ad summum imperium. 
| To wear away by running, usu 
deterere (the soles of shoes): cursu atte- 
rere (the feet : after Plin., 18, 15,61). ||To 
pierce, perforate, vid. 

Run up (a building), constituere re- 
pente (ad necessitatem) edificium (Hirt., 
B. G., 8,5) ; subitariam edificium exstru- 
ere (Tac., Ann., 15, 39) : (an accownt), con- 
flare es alienum (Sail). ||(Of @ fiz of 
trembling), perstringere aliquem. 

Run upon. Vid. RUN AGAINST. 

RUNAGATE. Vid. VacaBonp. 

RUNAWAY. [Vid. Deserrer, Fuer- 
TIVE] 4 runaway slave, fugitivus. 

R LE, cylindrus (@ cylinder): gra- 
dus (a step). 





RUST 


RUPTURE, s. || Breach, ruptum: 
scissum ( ): violatio (figurative 
ly). |) Dissension, falling out, dis- 
cordia (discord, want of unanimity): dis- 
sidium (dissension, cement: ¥ 

not discidium, which— separation) to 
cause @ rupture, discordiam concitare. 
There is already a slight rupture between 
them, jam leviter inter se dissident. It 
comes to @ rupture, res ad discordias de- 
ducitur; discordia oritur. |[j(4 dis 
eaze), hernia; ramex: afflicted with a 
rupture, intestinum descendit; ramico- 


RUSE. Vid. Agtirice. 

: RUSH, s. (A plant), juncus: scirpus 
) Pixos OF ypides, of @ grassy nature 
Made aiviehes ppt or jancinus; pe 
peus : full of or abounding in rushes, jan- 
cosus: @ spot grown all over with rushes, 
Juncetum : to make of rushes, e junco tex- 
ere. Any thing is not worth a rush, nibili 
esse. Not to think any thing worth a rush, 
bon unius assis estimare: a rush-light, 
lucerna cubicularia (Mart. 14, 39). To 
use or burn any thing instead of @ rush- 
light, aliquid in usum nocturni laminis 
urere ({>>> nocturnum lumen = a light 
during the night). To work by arush-light, 
or by candlelight in general, lucubrare: 

elucubrare. 

RUSH, s. (A driving forward), in- 
cursio: incursus: impetus (of an attack). 
At the first rusk or onset, primo incursu: 
primo impetu. A rush of waters, auctus 
aquarum | vid., also, ConcoURSE] : to make 
a rush at any body, incurrere or irrumpe- 
re in aliquem: irruere, or incursare, or 
impetum facere in aliquem. 

RUSH, t., ferri (to moc: quickly): rapi- 
de ferri (rapidly ; e. g., of @ river, &c.): 
sublime ferri (ia an upward direction from 
below) : precipitem ire: precipitari (down 
From a height): precipitem devolvi (down 
Jrom or through a rock, per saxa, of a riv- 
er): to rush at any body, incurrere or ir- 
rumpere in aliquem: to rush forth, effun- 
dere (of water): evomere: eructare (of 
2m: also, prorumpi: prorumpere (to 

urst out): profundi: se profundere (to 
stream forth: all four of men and things; 
e. g., ears, &c.). To rush out of the gates, 
se proripere porta foras: to rush forth 
from out of the ranks, equo citato evehi 
extraaciem. To rush forth from the am- 
bush, ex insidiis subito consurgere * to 
rush gut, avolare: aufugere : se proripe- 
Te (tmpetuously, or in great haste; alse 
with ex, &c.): to rush in, irruere (to run 
into) or irrumpere (to break into, ia, &c. 
€. g., into the town, in urbem): precipi 
tem dare or precipitare in aliquid (to pre 
cipitate into). To rush into any thing;e 
g., into the flames, the ranks of the encmy, 
&c., se injicere in ignem, in medios hos 
tes ; also, se immittere in aliquid: egquum 
immittere or permittere in aliquid; e. zg. 
in medios hostes (the latter if on harse- 
back) ; also, incidere in aliquid or alicui rei 
(e. g., into the open gates, patentibus por- 
tis) : se offerre, se inferre (e. g., into dan- 
ger). The crowd that was rushing into tha 
circus, infusus populus. 

RUSH-LIGHT. Vid. Rusx, s. 

RUSHY, jancosus ( ful! of rushes): jam 
ceus: juncinus (made or consisting of 
rushes). 

RUSSET, fuscus: adustior (brownish). 
ravus (grayish): subrufus (reddish). 

RUST, #., rabigo (general term) : ferra- 
g0 (on trom): wrugo (verdigris, on copper 
or brass). Iron contracts rust, rubigzo cor- 
ripit ferrum. Iron is eaten out with rust, 
ferrum rubigine raditur. 

RUST, v. |] InrRans., rubiginem tra- 
here or sentire; rubigine obduci; rabizine 
ledi or corripi (general term): in wrugi 
nem incidere (of brass or copper). 
mind rusts with inactivity, inculta atque 
socordia torpescit ingenium (Sail. ; inge- 


nium longa rubigine lhesum torpet (Oz, 
Trist., 5, 12, 21). |] Tpans., rubiginem 
obducere alicui rei. : 


573 
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RUSTIC, adj., rusticus (residing in the 
wuntry, like “ countrified ;’ hence intel- 
lectually rough, bashful, ignorant 
of the conventional laws of decorum. Rus- 
ticitas is, in its best sense, allied to inno- 
cence ; tn its worst, to awkwardness): agres- 
tis (residing or growing uéld in the fields ; 
hence morally rough, shameless, vul- 
gar; always in a bad sense, like * churl- 
tsk.” The rusticus violates only the con- 
ventional, the agrestis even the natural laws 
of good behavior): rusticanus (still milder 
tu tts censure than rusticus: rusticus is 
one who actually lives in a canziry vil- 
lage; rusticanus, one who resembles those 
who live in country villages = rusticorum 
similis): inurbanus (~umannerly) : incul- 
tus (without cultivation ; ill-bred). JN. 
agrestis et inhumanus, Somewhat rustic, 
subrusticus, subagrestis. Rustic manners, 
mores rustici. A rustic pronunciation, 
vox rustica (broad) et agrestis (coarse). 
In arusticmanner, rustice. To speak with 
a rustic pronunciation, rustice loqui. To 
behave like a rustic, rustice tacere. A rus- 
tic dress, cultus agrestis : vestitus agrestis. 

RUSTIC, s., rusticus (‘he peasant, as 
well with reference to his occupation as to 
his manners ; opposed to urbanus) : agres- 
tis (the peasant with regard to his dwelling 
and manners: the rusticus violates 
merely the conventional, but the agrestis also 
the common laws of civility). Heis a mere 
rustic, merum rus est (comedy): homo 
agrestis, stipes, caudex (as abusive ept- 
thets). Vid. Rustic, adj. 

RUSTICATE, rure (Hor.), or ruri (Cic.): 
vivere, degere, vitam agere. 

RUSTICITY, rusticitas: inurbanitas : 
inhumanitas: mores inculti or rustici. 
Vid. Rustic, adj. 

RUSTLE, crepare: crepitare: sonitum 
dare (of flames). 

RUSTLING, crepitus (e. g., of @ silk 
dress): sonitus (e. g., of flames). 

RUSTY. || Propr., rubiginosus (gen- 
eral term): wruginosus (of brass and cop- 
per): rubigine obductus (covered with 
rust). || Fre. Morose, difficilis: natura 
difficilis: morosus. Jn. difficilis et mo- 
rosus : tristis. 

RUT. || Track of a wheel, orbita. 
|| Desire of copulation (in deer, 
&c.), libido; rabies ; coeundi ardor; e.g., 
in rabiem agi: to bein rut, lascivire in ve- 
nerem; ineundi cupiditate exercéri; ra- 
bie libidinis seevire (opposed to desiderio 
libidinis solvi). 

RUTHLESS. Vid. Harp, Stern, Sr- 


VERE. 

RUTHLESSLY, inclementer: acerbe: 
acriter : crudeliter (Syn. in Harp]: to 
exact money ruthlessly, acerbissime pecu- 
nias exigere. 

RUTHLESSNESS. Vid. Harpnsss, 
HarsHNEss. 

RYE, secale: *secale cereale (Linn.). 
Rye bread, * panis seculinus (general term): 
panis fermentatus (leavened bread) : panis 
cibarius (common bread for daily food). 


S 


Speen exercitus (plural); or rath- 
er Sabaoth (technical term). 

SABBATH, sabbatum (Hor., Sat.) ; dies 
ad quietem datus, quicti dicatus (as a day 
of rest). The celebration of the Sabbath, sa- 
cra sabbatica (plural, Bau.). A Sabbath- 
breaker, * subbatorum negligens. 

SABBATIC, * sabbaticus. 

SABLE, s. || The animal, * mustéla zi- 
bellina (Linn.). The ancients seem to have 
comprehended it under the general term 
mus silvestris (vid. Benecke ad Just., 2, 2, 
9). || The skin or fur, * pellis zibelli- 
na; *pellis muris silvestris, The hunt- 
ing of sables, captura zibellinarum. A 
dress of sables, indumentum ex pellibus 
zibellinarum consarcinatum (after Ammi- 
an.,31, 2,5). To be dressed in sables, ter- 
gis zibellinarum indutum esse. 

SABLE, adj., pullus: niger: fuscus: 
ater. Syn. in Buackx. 

SABRE, gladius (general term): acina- 
ces (Persian. Curt.): ensis falcatus (Ov.) : 
copis, ae (Curt., a small kind). A sabre 
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cut or wound, ictus acinacis, gladii. [Vid. 
Sworp.] To receive a sabre cut, gladio (or 
acinace) cesum vulnerari. 

SACCHARINE, *saccharinus: *sac- 
chari dulcedinem habens (sweet as sugar). 

SACERDOTAL, sacerdotalis : sacerdo- 
ti conveniens: sacerdote dignus. 

SACK, s., saccus (general term): cule- 
us (especially a leathern sack or bag, such 
as that in which criminals were sewn up and 
thrown into the sea, Cic., Inv., 2, 50, 149). 
A little sack. sacculus (Juv., saccellus, 
Petr.) : to put into sacks, intundere, inge- 
rere, indere in saccos. 

SACK, v., vastare: devastare: popula- 
ri, depopulari (stronger than vastare) : ex- 
inanire (literally, to make empty ; e. g., do- 
mos; reges atque omnes gentes, Cic.): 
everrere et extergére (literally, to sweep 
clean ; fanum). 

SACKBUT, perhaps *buccina. Sound 
of the sackbut, buccine sonus; buccinum, 
The sackbut sounds, buccinutur ; buccinat. 

SACKCLOTH, linteum crasso filo (as 
coarse cloth): toga lugubris (as mourn- 
ing). To bein sackcloth and ashes, in luc- 
tu et squalore esse (Metell. ap. Cic.) ; sor- 
didatum esse (Cic.). 

SACRAMENT, sacramentum (ecclesias- 
tical) : mysterium (ecclesiastical). For ‘to 
take the sacrament,” vid. Lorp’s 
SUPPER. 

SACRAMENTAL. By circumlocution ; 
e. g., sacramental controversy, * controver- 
sia, lis, de sacramentis. 

SACRED. || Prop., sacer (opposed to 
profanus ; fepds, consecrated) : sanctus (wn- 
der divine guardianship, dain, not to be 
violated or polluted, pure, spotless): divi- 
nus, religiosus (to be regarded with venera- 
tion). A sacred place, locus sacer, religio- 
sus. Sacred groves, luci sacri or sancti. 
A sacred war, bellum pro religionibus sus- 
ceptum. || Fie. (1) Inviolable, sanc- 
tus (e. g., fides, officium); sacrosanctus : 
inviolabilis (Lucr.). To regard as sacred, 
sanctum habere aliquid (Nep., Liv.). The 
persons of the tribunes were sacred at Rome, 
tribuni plebis Roma: sancti (Cic.). or sa- 
crosancti (Liv.), erant. Nothing is more 
sacred to me than our friendship, nihil est 
mihi antiquius nostra amicitid. (2) Ven- 
erable, sanctus: augustus: venerandus: 
sollemnis. A sacred day, dies festus ac 
sollemnis. 

SACREDLY, sancte: religiose: pie 
sancteque: auguste et sancte. 

SACREDNESS, sanctitas ; or by the ad- 
jectives. Vid. HoLINEss. 

SACRIFICE, s. || Prop. Any thing 
devotedand offered toa deity, sac- 
rificilum (general term); sacrificium pia- 
culare ; piaculum (ezpiatory) : res divina ; 
res sacra; sacra, -orum, plural (as an act 
of religicus worship) : hostia piacularis (a 
victim to be offered as an expiatory sacri- 
fice). To offer a sacrifice, sacriticare ; sac- 
rificium facere; sacra facere, conficere. 
To offer the sacrifice of thanksgiving, gra- 
tiarum agendarum, persolvendarum, offi- 
cio satisfacere. || Fic. A thing or per- 
son devoted, offered, or given up, 
victima, preda (when the object is repre- 
sented as standing in the place of an cxrpia- 
tory victim): jactura (@ loss incurred in* 
order to avert some greater evil): damnum 
(loss). To make a sacrifice, jacturam fa- 
cere (Ca@s., Cic.). Without any sacrifice, 
sine ullo dispendio: to fall a sacrifice to 
any body, cadit aliquis alicui victima ; to 
any body's avarice, &c., avaritid, malitia 
alicujus perire, opprimi (after Cic.). The 
sacrifice of one’s life, devotio vite cr capi- 
tis: by great sacrifices, magnis jacturis (e. 
g., aliquem ad se perducere ; alicujus an- 
imum sibi conciliare). To endeavor to 
save any body by great personal sacrifices, 
* capitis ac fortunw periculum adire pro 
alicujus salute. 

SACRIFICE, v. || Prop. Absolutely, 
sacrificare ; sacrum, sacrificium facere 
(Cic.) : sacra curare ; sacris operari ; res 
divinas peragere ; hostiis rem divinam 
facere (Liv.): rem divinam. sacram, fa- 
cere (Cic.). With an accusative, sacritica- 
re aliquid, aliqud re alicui (Plant.) ; sacra 
facere aliqua re (Liv.) : to sacrifice victims, 
victimas, hostias immolare (Cic.), macta- 
re (Suet.), cedere (Cic.): hostiis sacrifi 





SADD 


care (Liv.); immolare aliquid (Cic.). 
ll Fic. Q) Z'0 devote to destruction, 
perdere (general term): morti dedere s7 
dare (to give up to death, Plaut., Asin., 3, 
3, 18; Hor., Sat., 2, 3,197). To sacrifics 
one’s life for any body, vitam pro aliquo 
profundere ; (for one’s country, &c.) pro 
patria vitam or sanguinem vrofundere ; 
pro patria mori; se pro patri§ ad mortem 
otferre; pro patria mortem occumbere ; 
sanguinem suum patriw largiri; pro sa. 
lute patrize caput suum vovére; se suas- 
es fortunas pro incolumitate reipublices 

evovére ; se suamque vitam reipublice 
condonare; pro republica sanguinem ef- 
fundere. (2) To give up willingly, 
concedere (to concede): permittere (to 
yield up, resign) : condonare (to give up), 
alicui aliquid. To sacrifice all to one’s 
own advantage, * omnia posthabére rebus 
suis; * pra commodo suo omnia postpo- 
nere. To sacrifice all to the advantage o 
another, pres commodo alicujus omnia 
post esse putare (Ter., Ad., 2, 3,9). To 
sacrifice any thing to any thing, aliquid al- 
icui tribuere (e. g., reipublicw) ; one’s own 
interests to the public good, salutem rei- 
publics suis commodis preferre. T'o sac- 
rifice life and property for any body, capi- 
tis ac fortune periculum adire pro aliquo: 
to sacrifice a portion of one’s rights, paul- 
lum de jure suo decedere ; (magnam) fa- 
cere jacturam juris. 

SACRIFICER,  sacrificans (general 
term) : immolator (af an animal). 

SACRIFICIAL, sacrificus: sacrificalis. 

SACRILEGE, sacrilegium (not pre- 
Augustan, Quint.) : sacrorum spoliatio 
(Liv., 29, 8): templa violata (ib.) : to com- 
mit sacrilege, sacrilegium facere, admitte- 
re (Quint., committere, Just.) : rem sa- 
cram de templo surripere (Quint., as a 
definition of sacrilegium): templum or 
templa violare (Liv.) ; sacrum or sacro 
commendatum auferre (Cic., Leg., 2, 16, 
40); sacrilegas manus admovére alicui 
rei (Liv.). 

SACRILEGIOUS, sacrilégus (Cic.). To 
lay sacrilegious hands on any thing, sac- 
rilegas manus admovére alicui rei (Liv.). 

SACRISTAN, perhaps edituus (Cic.) ; 
*sacrorum, sacre supellectilis, custos. 

SACRISTY, sacrarium (Liv., Ov.). 

SAD. || Sorrowful, tristis (of a sor- 
rowful mien; opposed to letus, hilaris) : 
meestus,"mierens (cast down, depressed in 
spirtts) : afflictus (greatly dejected): per- 
meestus (very sad). Rather sad, subtristis 
(Ter.); tristiculus (Cic.) : to make any body 
sad, mvrore aliquem affligere; magnam 
muwstitiam alicui inferre: to be sad, in 
meerore, in mestitia, in luctu esse: to be 
very sad, merore affligi, contici. || Caws- 
ing sorrow, mournful, tristis: miser: 
miserabilis: gravis: acerbus: luctuosus, 
|| Sertous, grave, vid. || Dark-color- 
ed, vid. 

SADDEN, dolorem alicui facere, effice- 
re, afferre, commovére, incutere; dolore, 
sollicitudine, egritudine, aliquem afficere. 

SADDLE, s., sella (in later writers) : 
ephippium, Greek; stragulum, Latin (a 
housing, caparison, which the ancients used 
instead of our saddle) : stratum (e. g., qui 
asinum non potest stratum cazdit, Prov., 
Petron., also Liv., 7, 14, 7): clitelle (pack- 
saddle). To take off a saddle, * equo det 
here sellam or stragulum. Some horses 
are more fit for the saddle, others for 
draught, quidam equi melius equitem pa- 
tiuntur, quidam jugum. To throw out of 
the saddle, aliquem de. equo dejicere, de- 
turbare (properly): aliquem dejicere, de- 
pellere de gradu; aliquem loco movére 
(figuratively). Firm in the saddle, qui hw- 
ret equo; qui non facile dejicitur de equo 
(properly) : paratus ; firmus ; tutus; qui 
de gradu dejici non potest ( figuratively). 

SADDLE, v. (equum), sternere, or in- 
sternere (Liv.); imponere equo sellam: 
saddled, stratus: equus instratus frenatus 
que (Liv. 21, 17; saddled and bridled). 
|| Fre. To saddle with, imponere, in- 
jungere alicui aliquid. 

SADDLE-BACKED, (* tectum) in 
utramque partem fastigiatum. 

SADDLE-BAG, hippopére (Sen.) or, 
pure Latin, bisaccium (its original name, 
Petron.) : vulga or bulga (Luctl. and Varr. 


- 


SAIL 


ap. Non. ; a Gallic name, according to Fes- 
DDLE HORSE: equus sellaris (efter 
SADDLE-HORSE, equus @ 
jumenta sellaria, Veget.) : * equus ad equi- 
tandum idoneus. 


SADLY, muste : misere : miserabiliter. 
Syn. in Sap. 
ne cree per vagina abe estas eegri- 

O: wgrimonia (opposed to alacritas ; 
grief or gloom produced by a sense of pres- 
ent evil; the latter implying that it is an 
abiding sense): dolor (opposed to gaudium, 
a present sense of hardship, pain, or grief): 
tristitia : meestitia (natural, ixuotuntary 
manifestation of grief): angor 
ate, tormenting apprehension of a coming 
evil ; sollicitudo being the anxious, unset- 
tling apprehension of tt) : mzror (is stron- 
ger than dolor, being the feeling and its 
manifestation) : afflictatio (= “egritudo 
cum vexatione corporis,” Cic.). Not luc- 
tus, which = mourning ; i. e., by conven- 
tional signs. 

SAFE. |j Not ezposed to danger, 
tutus (of persons or things): periculo va- 
cuus (free from danger): periculi expers 
(only of persons, Cic.): incolumis (said of 
political safety, or of bodily health). To be 
safe from any thing, tatum esse ab aliqua 
re, rarely ad or adversus aliquid. ll Not 
dangerous, tutus: certus: stabilis. i 
safe road, iter tutum: a safe horse, equ 
certus; a safe remedy, cxploretum, [1 cee: 
batum, remedium: this place is not safe, 
infestus, parum tutus est hic locus: safe 
= consilium tutum. || Certain, 


SAFE-CONDUCT, commonly by fides 
or tides publica. To apply for a safe-con- 
duct, fidem publicam postulare : to obtain 
a safe-conduct, tidem publicam accipere : 
to grant any body a safe-conduct, tidem 
—— alicui dare; fidem alicui dare 

pune vneturum or ‘abiturum : under a 
safe-conduct, fide publica interposita: a 
latter nf safe-conduct, syngraphus (Plaut., 
Capt., 3, 2, 6): 10 provide one’s self with a 
letter of safe-conduct, syngraphum sumere 


ibid.). 

SAE-KEEPING, fides. Icommend my 
property to your safe-keeping, bona nostra 
tibi permitto et tue mando fidei (Ter.). 

SAFELY, tute : tuto. 

SAFETY, tutum (safe condition ; of that 
which is free. from threatening evil) : incolu- 
mitas: salus (in a wider sense). The public 
safety, omnium salus ; communis salus: to 
be in safety, in tato esse; incolumem esse : 
to consult one’s safety, precavére sibi 
(Tac.) ; saluti suze prospicere, consulere 
(after Cic.): to seek safety, salutem petere 
(Nep.) : to put into a place or condition of 
safety, in tuto collocare aliquem, 

SAFFRON, crocus; crocum. o4 
fron, safron- colored, croceus: saffron col- 
or, color croceus. 

SAGACIOUS, sagax (often with ad ali- 
quid ; e. g., ad hee pericula perspicienda, 
Plane. ap, Cic.): acutus: acer : subtilis : 
argutus : perspicax : plenus rationis et 
consilii (Cic.). Very sagacious, peracu- 
tus: peracer (Syn. in AcuTE]: @ saga- 
cious mind, sagax ac bona mens (Cic.). 

SAGACIOUSLY, sagaciter (e. g., per- 
vestigare aliquid, Cic.): acute: acriter: 
mz AGACITY, ( of 

s. sagacitas (power of tracing 
things to their causes; by metonymy, from 
——, ingenii acumen or acies (the for- 

mer implying more of depth ; of original 
and inventive Danny dort acumen only: 
perspicacitas: prudentia perspicax (in- 
sight, taking in all at one glance): subtil- 
itas (fine discrimination). To possess nat- 
ural sagacity, natura acutum esse: such 
ts his own sagacity, qua est ipse 

rose s. (A plant), * salvia o' 


(Linn.) 
SAGE, s. (A philosopher), sapiens : ple- 
aoc rationis et consilii Vid. rend omg 


SAGE adj., sapiens: prudens. Vid. 
SAGELY, sapienter : prudenter. 
SAGO, * medulla cycx. Sago-tree,*cy- 

vas, -e (Linn.). 

SAIL, s. || Prorr.,velum. To set sail, 


ritate. 





SALE 
vela facere : in pemerre and 
figuratively ; fe navem 


opposed 

remis propellere; vid. Cie, Tusc., 4,4, and 
5, 5.§9) 9): solvere navem et vela ventis dare 
(to set all sails). To furl the sails, vela 
contrahere (also figuratively, as Hor., Od., 
2, 10, 23): to strike sails, vela subducere 
(properly); cedere (figuratively = to give 
in, to yield): to arrtve at a place with all 
sails set, velis passis aliquo pervéhi (of 
persons) : velo passo aliquo pervenire (of 
ships): to set sail = to loosen the ship, na- 
vem solvere: without sails, velis carens. 
| By uy tet re Bo =the whole ship, 
navis. A fleet of thirty sail, classis triginta 
navium. ||Of a wind-mill, perhaps ala. 
SAIL,v. ||To be conveyed, or pass, 
sails, velafacere: vela pandere (op- 
to remigare or navem remis propel- 
lere) : navigare (to pass by ship). To sail 

to a place, vela dirigere ad aliquem locum; 
navem or cursum dirigere aliquo ; tenére 
locum ;: he sailed for the place of his des- 
tination, cursum direxit, quo tendebat: 
to sail slowly, tardius cursum conficere: 
to sail very quickly, esse incredibili celeri- 
tate velis: to sail with a full, fair wind, 
pede aquo or pedibus quis vehi: 





| 


to sail | 


SALT 


venalem esse; venum ire; licére (to be 
valued and offered at a certain price): to 
offer for sale, venum dare ; venale propo- 
nere (to have or expose for sale) : predica- 
re, clamitare (to call or cry for sale): rem 
proscribere (to offer for by posting a 
bill in some public place): rem venalem 
inscribere ; also simply rem inscribere (to 
ticket or mark as for sale). 

SALEABLE, vendibilis (for sale): quod 
emtores py (that finds purchasers). 

SALESMAN, venditor: qui vendit, or 
venale habet, aliquid. 

SALIENT. || Propr. = leaping, sa- 
liens. || Fic. = prominent, vid. 

SALINE, salsus: sali similis. A saline 
flavor or taste, sapor salis: sapor salsus 
(Lucr., 4, 223): to acquire a saline favor, 
salis saporem concipere : to have a saline 
Slavor, salsi saporis esse, 

SALIVA, saliva: humor oris: sputum 
(= spittle). To cause saliva, salivam mo- 
vére, ciére, facere. 

SALIVATE, salivare (Col.). 

SALIVATION, salivatio (Cel. Aurel.): 
[>> salivatum, Col._—a medicine for 
exciting spittle. 

SALLOW, s. (A tree), *salix cinerea 


with a half wind, pedem facere or profer- | (Linn.). 


re; ventum obliquum captare: to sail 
about, circumnavigare: lo sail over, trans- 
vehi: trajicere : transmittere : to sail over 
with the fleet to Eubea, classem transvehe- 
re, transmittere in Eubooam (EF trans- 
fretare, “to sail over the sea,” is a late word, 
for which the best writers said mare traji- 
cere or transmittere): to sail through, 
navigare: pernavigare (to sail all over) : 
enavigare (lo pass over by sailing in a cer- 
tain time; e. g., to sail through the gulf 
in twelve days and nights, sinum duode- 
cim dierum et noctium remigio, Plin., 9, 
3, 2). || To set sail, solvere navem, or 

; solvere (poetical, vela ventis dare). 
To sail with a fleet, classe navigare (but 
only with mention of the point to which one 
sails ; e. g., to Macedonia, classe navigare 
in Macedoniam) : to sail from land, a ter- 
ra solvere: to sail from the harbor, e portu 
solvere : the ship sails, navis solvit: a ter- 
ra provehiturnavis. Ready to sail. ad nav- 


-igandum paratus; paratus ad navigandum 


atque omnibus rebus instructus. 
SAIL-CLOTH, ‘*linteum velorum: 
*pannus ad vela aptus factusque. 
SAILER; i. e., ship that sails. By cir- 
3 e. g., @ ship is a remarkab 
— sailer, navis est incredibili celeritate 


SAILING, navigatio. 

SAILOR, nauta: homo nauticus (mar- 
iner, general term) : navigationi addictus 
(one fond of sailing). The sailors, nau- 
te; nautici. 

SAIL-YARD, antenna. 

SAINT, homo sanctus. The saints (vid. 
Cexestraz] : image of a@ saint, * sanctus 
homo pictus (painted): *sanctus homo 
fictus (carved). To regard one as a saint, 
intuéri aegis ita, ut divinum hominem | 
esse putes 

SAINTED, *in sanctorum numerum 

relatus: *sanctorum ordinibus ascriptus. 

SAKE. For the sake of, ob, propter, per, 
de causa, gratiaé. Syn. in Account. 

SALAD. ac acetarium (food seasoned with 
oil and vinegar): olus acetarium (herb 

for salad): lactuca sativa (garden 
salad, Linn.). 

SALAMANDER, salamandra, -e, f. 

SALARY, merces: mercedis premi- 
um (Cic.): ‘ealarium (Suet.) : commoda, 
plural (Cic., Vitr.). A good salary, lucu- 
lentum, largum, salarium: a poor or small 
salary, tenue, exiguum, salarium: to fiz 
@ salary, salarium alicui constituere, de- 
cernere (Pand.): a public salary is paid, 
publice salarium, merces, datur, solvitur. 

SALE, venditio mercium. A good or 
quick sail, *facilis et expedita venditio 
mercium: to find a good sale, * facile 
vendi: to find no sale, *repudiari: that 
has @ good sale, vendibilis (opposed to in- 
vend) for sale, venalis: promerca- 
lis (that is dealt in, bought, or sold ; post- 


po : 
for sale, aliquid venale habére; venum 
dare, vendere, venditare : to be for sale, 





SALLOW, adj., luridus (Ov.): cadave- 


rosus (Ter.). 

SALLY. || Propr., excursio : eruptio 
(Ces.): procursatio (Liv.). To sally, or 
make a sally, erumpere, facere excursio- 
nem or eruptionem (e. g., ex oppido) ; = 
eruptione ex urbe pugnare ; portis se fo- 
ras erumpere; egredi e portis et hosti sig- 
nainferre. || Fre., impetus, estus (e. g» 
ingenii, a sally of wit). 

SALMAGUNDI, satura (sc. lanx or res). 

SALMON, salmo, -onis (Plin.): *salmo 
salar (Linn). Salmon fishing, captara 
salmonum: salmon color, *ad colorem 
salmonis accedens. 

SALOON, cecus (Vitr., general term): 
conclave amplius, majus: atrium (for re- 
ceiving company or giving audience): ex: 
hedra (for assemblies, Vitr.). 

SALT, s. || Propr., sal. Common salt, 
sal popularis (Cat.): rock salt, sal fossilis: 
sea salt, sal marinus: refined salt, sal can- 
didus, purus: fine salt; i. e., beaten small, 
sal minute tritus: to turn to salt, in salem 
abire (Plin.): to eat bread and salt, salem 
cum pane essitar® (Plin.; cf. Hor., Sat., 
2, 2,17): to sprinkle salt over any thing, 
sale conspergere aliquid (Col.), or rei s@- 
lem aspergere (Plin.) : a salt spring, * fons 
aque salsw; * fons unde aque salsz pro- 
filuunt: a salt pit, salis fodina (Varr.) ; 
salifodina (Vitr.) ; salina (Cic., Cas.): a- 
dealer in salt, salinator (Liv.): a grain of 
salt, grumus or mica salis (Plin.): the salt 
trade, negotium salarium ; salis commer- 
cium (Liv.): @ salt warehouse, *horreum 
salis ; *horreum salibus servandis. [=> 
The plural, salia, salts, used by some mod- 
erns, is not found in any ancient writer, 
I] Fre., sal: sales, plural; e. g., Attici sales 
(Cic., Fam., 9, 15, ys Attico lepore tincti 
sales (Mart., 3, 20, 29). 

SALT. adj., salsus. Salt fish. piscis sale 
conditus or maceratus: salt meat, caro sale 
condita ; also, salsamenta, -orum (nom. 
plural ; salt meat or fish, an article of trade 
or commerce): a salt taste, sapor salis 
(Plin.); saper salsus (Lucr.). 

SALT, v., salire: sale conspergere: sa- 
lem aspergere alicui rei (to strew salt 
over): sale condire (to season or preserve 
with sali): sale macerare bd dissolee) : 
sale indurare (to harden with salt). To 
salt thoroughly, sale obruere. 

SALT-CELLAR, salinum (Hor.) : con- 
cha salis (Hor.. Sat.): salillum (a small 
salt-cellar, Catuil.). 

SALTING-TUB, vas salsamentarium 
(Col., in pleral, tubs in which salt fish, &c., 
are kept) : * cadus salsamentarius. 

SALTISH, subsalsus. 

ee salsitudo (the 


condition of a salt substance, Plin.): sal- 
sédo (salt flavor tert _ Pall.) : 
ae salsilago (quality 


SALTPETRE, nitrum (general term, 
Plin.): sal petres (technical term). Rough 


SAMP 


nical term): full of saltpetre, nitrosus : 
spirit of saltpetre, spiritus nitri. 
SALUBRIOUS, salutaris: saluber (Cic- 
ero). §3P° Some grammarians say salu- 
taria saaitatem, salubria salutem atte- 
runt. Salubrious situations, loci salubres 


Cic.). 

SALUBRIOUSLY, salubriter. 

SALUBRIT'Y, salubritas (properly and 
figuratively). 

SALUTARY. || Prop., salutaris: salu- 
ber (Cic.): medicus (Plin.). || Fre., salu- 
taris (opposed to pestifer) : saluber (op- 
posed to pestilens): utilis (useful). To be 
salutary, saluti esse; prodesse; juvare ; 
alicui, alicui rei, alicujus saluti, or ad ali- 
quid conducere: salutary advice, consilia 
salubria (Cic., Curt.): to adopt salutary 
measures, cousiliis salubribus uti (Cic., 
PAUL R. 12.5). 

SALUTATION, salutatio: consalutatio 
(the latter especially of several): salus (a 
salute): appellatio (an addressing, accost- 
ing, Cas., B. C., 2,28). After mutual sal- 
utation, salute data in vicem redditaque ; 
salute accepta redditaque: to return a sal- 
utation, salutem alicui reddere or referre 


Cic.). 

SALUTE, s. ||Salutation, vid. ||A 
discharge of artillery, &c., in hon- 
or of any one, salutatorius, gratulatori- 
us tormentorum bellicorum et sclopeto- 
rum strepitus (Dan.). To fire a salute, 
*tormentorum tragoribus gaudium tes- 


ri. 

SALUTE, v., salutare aliquem: salu- 
tem alicui dicere ; salutem alicui imper- 
tire or salute aliquem impertire (vid. 
Zumpt, § 418): salutem alicui nunciare 
(from any one else). To salute any one 
heartily, plurimam salutem alicui imper- 
tire; plurima salute aliquem impertire: 
to salutein return, resalutare aliquem; re- 
salutatione impertire aliquem: our whole 
family salutes you, tota nostra domus te 
salutat: to salute any one absent, jubére 
aliquem salvére or salvum esse ( general 
term, to wish him well): mittere salutem 
ad aliquem, per aliquem (to send a salu- 
tation through any one): to salute a per- 
son in the name of another, nunciare ali- 
cui alicujus salutem; nunciare alicui sa- 
lutem alicujus verbis ("gP° not alicujus 
nomine; vid. commentators on Nep., Them., 
4, 3): to salute one another, salutem dare 
reddereque; salutem accipere reddere- 
que; inter se consalutare: to salute (as 
soldiers), * militari more colere aliquem. 

SALVE, unguentum (general term): 
collyrium (eye-salre). To anoint with salve, 
ungere; inungere (Cicero); unguentare 
(Suet.): unguento ungere, oblinere, ali- 
quid (Cic.) : a box for salve, py xis unguen- 
taria. 

SALVO, exceptio (limitation, saving 
stipulation) : conditio (condition ; general 
term). With this salvo, hac lege or hac 
conditione, or cum hac exceptione, ut. 
Without any salvo, sine (ulla) exceptione 
(Cic.); sine adjunctione. 

SAME, ejusdem generis (of the same 
kind): idem, eadem, idem: unus et idem 
(just the same, one and the same); e. g., of 
ve same color, ejusdem coloris; at the 
same time, eodem or uno eodemque tem- 

ore: to be the same, nihil ditferre ; nihil 
interesse: bodily exertion and pain are not 
the same, interest aliquid inter laborem et 
dolorem: it is the same to me, mea nihil 
interest (it makes no difference tome): mea 
nihil retert (7 does not affect me): it is not 
at all the same whether... or, multum in- 
terest, utrum...an: to regard as the same, 
juxta habére or wstimare : to write always 
the same, nihil nisi idem quod sewpe scri- 
bere: to hear always the same, semper ista 
eademque audire: to be always harping 
on the same string (Prov.), cantilenam 
eandem canere (Ter.); uno opere ean- 
dem incudem diem noctemque tundere 
(Cic., De Or., 2, 39, 162). 

SAMENESS, by circumlocution ; e. g., 
the sameness of a business, negotium sem- 
per istud idem (after Liv., 10, 8,9). T'o 
have a great sameness in one’s writings, 
nihil nisi idem quod swpe scribere. 

SAMPLE, exemplum. 4A sample of 
goods, of wheat, exemplum mercis, triti- 
ci: to ees sample of any thing, exem- 
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plum alicujus rei ostendere. Vid. Sprct- 
MEN. 

SAMPLER, * pannus acu texendi ex- 
empla, formas, continens. 

SANATIVE, by circumlocution with the 
verbs in Heau. Vid., also, SaLuTARY. 

SANCTIFICATION. || Act of conse- 
cration, consecratio. || The making 
or being holy, sanctificatio (ecclesiastic- 
al technical term): sanctitas, pietas erga 
Deum (holiness): or by the verbs. Vid., 
also, HOLINESS. 

SANCTIFIER, sanctificator (ecclesias- 
tical technical term): sanctitatis, pietatis 
auctor (Bau.) : or by the verbs. 

SANCTIFY. || Z'o make holy, sanc- 
tum facere; pietatis, virtutis, sanctimo- 
niz studio imbuere; ad vite sanctitatem 
adducere aliquem. || Z'o consecrate, 
vid. || Zo venerate, worship, sancte, 
religiose, pie colere; sancte venerari. 
|| Zo observe religiously, sancte 
observare, colere, religiose colere aliquid 
(e. g., dies festos). 

SANCTIMONIOUS, *sanctimoniam or 
sanctitatem prwz se ferens. 

SANCTION, s., auctoritas (authority, 
ratification) : confirmatio: comprobatio. 
Vid. the verb. 

SANCTION, v., firmare: confirmare : 
affirmare: ratum facere (to ratify) : fidem 
alicui rei firmare, addere: auctoritate sud 
affirmare rem (to confirm). || Tio con- 
sent, vid. 

SANCTITY, sanctitas (sacredness; of 
a place or person; then also = holiness, 
moral purity, or goodness): cerimonia (the 
sacredness of a being or thing which occa- 
sions dread and veneration) : religio (sa- 
credness of a place or thing, inasmuch as 
the violation of it ts considered a crime): 
pietas erga Deum (piety). Sanctity of a 
league, foederis religio ; sancta fides soci- 
etatis : to lose its sanctity (of a place, &c.), 
religionem amittere : to violate the sancti- 
ty of a place, loci religionem violare; lo- 
cum religione liberare: he utterly disre- 
gards the sanctity of treaties, apud eum 
nihil societatis fides sancti habet. Vid. 
HO.LIngEss. 

SANCTUARY. || Propr., occulta et 
recondita templi: sacrarium intimum: 
penetralia (plural): adytum (Gr.) || Fre. 
Vid. REFUGE. 

SAND, s., aréna (general term). Coarse 
sand, glarea (gravel): saburra (for bal- 
last): sabulum: sabulo (such as is mized 
with earth or lime: (3 vegetables grow 
in sabulum, but not in arena): pulvis 
scriptorius (wsed in writing): full of sand, 
arenosus: sabulosus: @ sand-pit, arene- 
ria; specus egeste arenw (Suet. Ner., 
48): a sand-bank, syrtis or (in pure Latin) 
pulvinus (Serv. ad Ain., 10, 303): to be left 
on the sands, estu destitui (Curt.): to build 
on the sand (figuratively), non certa spe 
niti; non firmo fundamento niti; alicujus 
rei fundamenta sua tamquam in aqua po- 
nere (Cic., i*in., 2, 22, 72): consisting of 
sand, arenaceus: a grain of sand, gra- 
num or mica arene. 

SAND, v.; i.e. to strew or cover 
with sand, * arena, glared, sternere, con- 
spergere aliquid. 

SAND-BOX, * pyxis, theca, pulveris 
scriptorii. 

SAND-STONE, saxum arenaceum. 

SANDAL, solea: crepida (Cic.). A lit- 
tle sandal, crepidula (Plaut.): wearing 
sandals, crepidatus: a sandal-maker, sole- 
arius (Plaut.): crepidarius sutor (Gell.). 

SANDARACH, sandaraca (Plin.). 

SANDY. || Full of sand, arenosus: 
sabulosus [S¥N. in SAND]. A sandy soil, 
solum arenosum, sabulosum (Plin., Col.) ; 
terra quam steriles arena tenent (Curt., 
7, 4, 27). || Consisting of sand, are- 
naceus. || Red (of hair), rufus: rufu- 


lus. 
SANDWICH, * offula carnis interjecta 
duobus frustis panis butyro illitis. 
SANE. || Of the body, sanus: vali- 
dus. || Of the mind, sanus: integer: 
animi or mentis integer, compos. 
SANGUINARY. Vid. BLoopy. 
SANGUINE. || Abounding with 
blood, sanguine abundans: plethoricus 
(technical term). || Fervent, ardent, 
ardens: fervidus: acer: fervidioris in- 
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gov vehemens. || Bold, confident 
vid. 

SANITY, mens sana: ratio inte. 

SAP, s. || PRopr., succus, || Fic., suc 
cus: vis: gravitas, 

SAP, v., subruere (the proper word) : suf- 
fodere (to undermine). 

SAPIENT. Vid. Wisz. 

SAPLESS, || Propr., exsuccus (Sen.)i 
succo carens. || Fic., exsuccus: aridus 
(Quint.). A dry and sapless speech, ora- 
2 arida (Quint.), jejuna, exilis, languida 

ic.). : 


SAPLING, surculus (general term) i 
palmes, -itis ; flagellum (of the vine). 

SAPPER, qui (meenia, &c.) subruit: 
(GF cunicularius, Veget.= miner, 

SAPPHIRE, sapphirus (Plin.). 

SARCASM, * dictum aculeatum, mor- 
dax; plural, facetie acerbe : acerbe dic- 
torum contumeliw: dicteria (Cic., Frag.). 

Sarcasmus, in Greek characters, 

Quint., 8, 6, 57. : 

SARCASTIC, acerbus (bitter ; e. g., wit, 
facetiw) : mordax (biting). 

SARCASTICALLY, facetiis acerbis (e. 
g., irridere aliqnem). 

SARCOPHAGUS, sarcophagus bee) 2 

SARSAPARILLA, * smilax sarsap 


(Linn.). 

SARSENET, * pannus sericus. 

SASH. || A girdle, cingulus: cingu- 
lum (39> zona, “a girdle,” constructed 
for carrying things instead of a pocket). 
|| Window-frame, * margo ligneus fe- 
nestrarum ; *clathri fenestrarum (with ref- 
erence to the divisions), 

SASSAFRAS, * laurus sassafras (Linn.) 

SATAN, Satanas, -w, masc. 

SATANICAL, by circumlocution with 
Satanas. ’ 

SATCHEL, sacculus: saccellus. 

SATELLITE, satelles, -itis, m. and f. 

SATIATE, satiare (to cause any body to 
have enough of any thing, properly and 
figuratively) ; with any tki:.g, aliqua re: 
saturare (to fill so that the pe son ts incapa- 
ble of taking any more, properly and figu- 
ratively); with any thing, aliqua re: ex- 
satiare (to satisfy fully; vino ciboque, 
Liv.) : exsaturare (Cic., stronger than sat- 
urare). To satiate one’s self, se usque ad 
nauseam ingurgitare ; vino ciboque exsa- 
tiari: Tam satiated with any thing, satie- 
tas alicujus rei me tenct; me tedet or 
pertesum est alicujus rei (am weuried o 
at even. to loathing): explére (to fill, quench; 
properly and figuratively): satietatem or 
fastidium afferre; satictatem creare; fas- 
tidium movére alicui; tedium afferre; 
tedio officere aliquem; nauseam facere 
(figuratively). 

SATIETY, satietas (properly and figu- 
ratively, including the idea of excess): sa- 
turitas (without the idea of excess and dis. 
gust): fastidium (loathing, from excess), 

SATIN, *sericus pannus densus et col- 
lustratus. 

SATIRE, satira: carmen satiricum 
(late). To make or publish a satire, cat- 
men, &c., facere, condere, edere. Vid., 
also, SATIRIZE. 

SATIRICAL, satiricus (properly): acer- 
bus: mordax (figuratively). 

SATIRICALLY, acerbe: facetiis acer- 
bis (e. g., irridere aliquem). 

SATIRIST, satirarum scriptor: satirici 
carminis scriptor (late). 

SATIRIZE, distringere: perstringere 
(to censure): carpere, also with vocibus, 
sinistris sermonibus, or dente maledico 
(to rail at): vexare: exagitare: peragere 
(to disturb with censure, to atiack violent 
ly; peragere in Cal., in Cic. Ep., 8. 8,1): 
conscindere: proscindere (to cut up; pro- 
scindere also with convicio or conviciis) : 
lacerare (aliquem or alicujus famamn = 
“to tear one’s reputation to picces;” also 
with verborum contumeliis, probris) : fa- 
cetiis acerbis irridere aliquem (/o mo 
any body satirically). To saiirize one in 
a poem, mordaci carinine destringere ali- 
quem) : to satirize one publicly, traducere 
aliquem per ora hominum: to sattriza 
without mercy, vocis libertate aliquem per- 
stringere. 

SATISFACTION. || Content, satis- 
factio (general term): solutio (@ paying): 
expletio (of a wish, necessity). Satisfac- 
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tton of one’s wish, eventus ad re- 
spondens: to give satisfaction [vid. Sat- 
IsFy]. ||Atonement, amends, satisfac- 
tio (satisfaction for an iajury; e. g., for 
killing a person) ; poena (general term for 
punis. t): piaculum (én religious mat- 
ters): placamentum (that by which satis- 
faction is made), A sacrifice of satisfac- 
tion, * mors qua numen placatur or expi- 
atur: to require satisfaction from any 
body, piaculum ab aliquo exigere : to make 
satisfaction for any thing, expiare aliquid ; 
by any thing, aliqua re: to have received 
satisfaction, satistit mihi: to receive satis- 
faction for any thing, satisfactionem re- 
cipere pro re: to seek satisfaction from 
any body, peenam ab aliquo expetere : to 
demand satisfaction, res repetere (of the 
Fetialis, who di ded sfacti 
the enemy ; also of a buyer who claims an 
allowance for defective goods, &c.). 

SATISFACTORILY, bene: satis bene 
(well enough) : ex sententia (with, or more 
commonly without, mea, tua, nostra, &c. ; 
as one could have wished). All has ended 
satisfactorily, omnia evenerunt ex senten- 
tid: to prove satisfactorily that, &c., (ar- 

mentis) convincere (with accusative and 
infinitive). 





alicui rei (to answer; of persons or per- 
sonified things). To satisfy one’s credit- 
ors, creditoribus satisfacere; creditores 
absolvere or dimittere (vid. Gierig., Plin. 
Ep., 2, 4, 2): to satisfy one’s wish, volun- 
tati alicujus satisfacere or obsequi; ali- 
em or animum alicujus explére; opta- 
tis alicujus respondére: to satisfy the ex- 
pectalions of any one, exspectationem ali- 
cujus explere; ia sg alicujus ex- 
spectationi (opposed to decipere alicujus 
exspectationem): to be satisfied, conten- 
tum esse; with any thing, aliqua re (or, 
the Augustan age, followed by an in- 
itive; to be content): satis habére ( fol- 
lowed by an accusative and infinitive, or 
a simple infinitive; to hold or esteem su, 
cient): acquiescere in re (to rest in any 
thing, not to desire more): to be satisfied 
with little, parvo contentum esse ; parce 
vivere: to be satisfied with what one has, 
suis rebus contentum esse, Vid., also, 
SatTraTE, Pay, CONVINCE. 

SATRAP, satrapes, -is; or satrapa, -e, m. 

SATURATE. Vid. Sarrare. 

SATURN (the planet), stella Saturni: 
stella Saturnia. 

SAUCE, condimentum (that which sea- 
sons): jus: liquor: liquamen (gravy): 
sorbitio: embamma (poured over food, or 
in which food is dipped). Hunger is the 
best sauce, cibi condimentum fames est 
(Cic., De Fin., 2, 28,90); malum panem 
tenerum tibi et siligineum fames reddet 
(Sen. Ep., 122, 2). 

SAUCE-BOX. Vid. ImpupeEnrt. 

SAUCE-PAN, olla; diminutive, ollula: 
lebes, -étis, m (Greek). 

SAUCER, sentella (as a stand for ves- 
sels, it occurs Tlp., Dig., 34, 2, 19, § 10): 
paropsis or parapsis, -idis, f. (@ small des- 
sert plate). 

SAUCY, &c. Vid. InpupENT, &c. 

SAUNTER, lente incedere: tarditati- 
bus uti in gressn mollioribus (of an affect- 
ed lounging gait, Cic., Off, 1, 36, 151), or, 
from the context, ambulare, ire. 

SAUSAGE, farcimen : botulus (the lat- 
ter, according to Gellius, a low word) : hil- 
la (a smailt sausage, highly seasoned): to- 
maculum (a kind of sausage, mentioned 
by Juvenal and Petronius, different from 
the botulus. Petronius, 49, speaks of to- 
macula cum botulis; and ib., 31, we read 
fuerunt et tomacula supra craticulam ar- 

nteam ferventia). To make a sausage, 
fercioest facere ; intestinum farcire. 

SAVAGE, adj. ||Wild, ferus: ferus 
incultusque: agrestis. Savage nations, 

. fere inculteque gentes [ vid. Witp]. 
iFerocious, barbarus: ferox: ferus: 
37 
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smvus: natura asper: atrox. JN, s#vus 
et atrox. A sao1e disposition, feri mores 
(plural, Cic.); immansuetum ingenium 
(Ov.): he is so savage that, asperitate ea 
est et immanitate naturw, ut (Cic.). Syn. 
in CRUEL. 

SAVAGE, s., homo ferus incultusque. 
Savages, fers inculteque gentes. 

SAVAGELY, ferociter: crudeliter : 
seve. To act savagely, sevire. Vid., 
also, CRUELLY. 

SAVE. || To preserve from de- 
struction, to hinder from being 
lost, servare : conservare (opposed to per- 
dere): salutem dare or afferre alicui: sa- 
lutis auctorem esse alicui (to save any 
body from ruin): servare ex aliqua re (to 
po from or out of any thing, to rescue ; 
e. g., navem ex tempestate): eripere ali- 
cui rei or ex aliqua re (to snatch any body, 
rescue him from danger, aliquem periculo 
orex periculo). To save out of the hands 
of the enemy, aliquem ex manibus hosti- 
um: to save from or out of any thing, ser- 
vare ab aliqua re (to preserve; e. g., from 
death, aliquem a morte) : vindicare aliqua 
re and ab aliqua re (to protect, to shelter 
from; e.g. from destruction or ruin, ali- 
quem ab interitu; to save the state from 
great dangers, rempublicam magnis pe- 
Ticulis): liberare ab aliquad re (to free 
from; e. g., the town from being burned, 
urbem ab incendio et flamma) : retrahere 
ab aliqua re (to draw back, to withdraw 

rom any thing; e. g., any body from per- 
ishing or ruin, aliquem ab interitu): eri- 
pere ab or ex aliqua re (to snatch, to tear 
out of ; e. g., any body from death, aliquem 
a or ex morte): they had only saved their 
lives, iis preter vitam nihil erat super : to 
save the state by exposing one’s own person 
to danger, suo periculo salutem afferre 
reipublice: he can not be saved, is not to 
be saved, actum est de eo (it is all over 
with him) : a medicis desertus est ; omnes 
medici diffidunt (he is given up by the phy- 
sicians): to be anxious to save any body, 
aliquem servatum velle; aliquem salvum 
esse velle: to save one’s self, se servare 
(e. g., one’s life): in tutum pervenire (to 
arrive safely at any place; e. g., by swim- 
ming, nando): aliquo confugere (to take 
refuge in a place): to try to save one’s self, 
salutem petere ; saluti su consulere (e. 
g., by flight, fuga): to save one’s self from 
a shipwreck by swimming, e naufragio ena- 
tare: to be saved or safe, in tuto esse: in 
portu navigare (the latter, Prov., Ter., 
Andr., 3, 1, 22): to save appearances [vid. 
APPEARANCE]. ||7'o spare, alicujus rei 
compendium facere (properly and figura- 
tively; for which the comic writers fre- 
quently say aliquid compendii facere): 
comparcere; any thing, de re (Ter., 
Phorm., 1,1, 9): parcere alicui rei (to keep 
rain ; e. g., verbis, Sen. Ep., 29, 
2). i Parce and comparce, with an 
infintive for noli, are poetic. To endeavor 
to save time, temporis compendium sequi 
(Col., 4, 22, 5): to save time and trouble, 
tempus et operas compendii facere (after 
Plaut., Pen., 1, 2, 138): to save one any 
thing (trouble, exertions, &c.), alicui gra- 
tiam facere alicujus‘rei: to save one’s self 
any thing, omittere aliquid (to leave off): 
supersedére aliqué re (to excuse one’s 
self); also with an infinitive; e. g., super- 
sedissem loqui. 


SAV f 
Ss AVING, } prep. Vid. Except. 


SAVING, adj. parcus: preparcus. 
Vid. Fruca. 

SAVING, s., compendium (4 sparing) : 
quod aliquis parsimonia collegit (that 
which has been saved): quod aliquis de al- 
iqua re comparsit (that which any one has 
put by from a thing ; e. g., quod servus 
unciatim de demenso suo comparsit, Ter., 
Phorm., 1, 1,9): with a great saving of 
wood, magno ligni compendio (Plin.). 

SAVINGS-BANK, *wrarium in quod 
conferuntur peculia; *vindemiole col- 
lecte ; or perhaps better *mensa publica, 
apud quam pauperum vindemidle occu- 

tur. 

SAVIOR, servator ; feminine, servatrix. 
THe Savior OF THE WORLD, Salvator 
(Tertull.): sospitator (Appul.): * nostra 
salutis Auctor: humani generis Assertor 
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(Muret.). Salutis Auctor, or the sske, 
is bezter, in this sense, than Servator ; be- 
cause, while Servator does mean savioz 
or deliverer (e. g., servator reipublica, 
Cic.; servator mundi, Prop.), it was alse 
employed poetically) to signify merely 
“one who watches or tends” (e. g., 
servator Olympi, Lucan ; servator nemo- 
ris, Stat.) ; and hence servator animarum 
may be=“one who has the care of 
souls;” although other renderings uf that 
phrase are proucatie on account of the 

SAVOR, s., odor (dcpu4, scent, general 
term): nidor (of fat, &c., burning ; e. g., 
of @ sacrifice, xvieca). Agreeable savor, 
odor suavis ; odorum suavitas (ebocpéa): 
pleasant savor arising from 3, suav 
itas odorum, qui afflantur e floribus. 

SAVOR, v., sapere or resipere ali 
(properly) ; redolére ( figuratively). 

SAVORY, s., *satureia ho 
(Zinn.). 

SAVORY, adj., boni, jucundi, suavis sa- 
poris : quod jucunde sapit (having a good 

) : bene olens (Cic.) : odoratus (On., 
Plin.): odorus (Ov.): odoratus (Plin., 
sweet-smelling). 

SAW, s., serra (general term): serrula 
(a little saw): lupus (4 hand-saw). The 
&rating noise of a saw, stridor: a grating 
saw, serra stridens (Lucr.): toothed, jag- 
ged like a saw, serratus: the blade of a 
saw, lamina serre: the tooth of a saw, dens 
serre: to cut any thing through with a 
saw, serra dissecare aliquid. 

SAW, v. || INTRANS., serram ducere. 
||. TRans., serra secare or dissecare ali- 
quid. Yo saw off, serra precidere (Col.), 
serrula desecare; lupo desecare; lupo 
resecare (with a hand-saw): to saw a tree 
into planks or boards, arborem in laminas 
dissecare: to saw round, serrula circum- 
secare: to saw marble, marmor secare 
(Plin.). To saw asunder, aliquem medi- 
um serra dissecare (as a mode of execu- 
tion, Suet., Cal., 27). 

SAW-DUST, scobs or scobis (Col., Hor., 
Sat.): serrago (Cel. Aur.). The borer 
makes shavings, not saw-dust, terebra, 
quam Gallicam dicimus, non scobem, sed 
ramenta facit (Col., De Arb., 8, 3). 

SAW-FISH, *squalus pristis (Linn.). 

nye tenthrédo (Linn.). 

-MILL, * machina (> not mola’ 
qua robora aliarumque arborum anak 
in asses dissecantur, 

SAW-PIT, * fossa serratoria. 

SAWYER, * sector tabularum : qui ser- 
ram ducit. 

SAXIFRAGE, saxifraga (Plin., Linn.). 

SAY, dicere (¢o speak ; general term): 
loqui (to utter, not to be silent): fari (not 
to be speechless ; and in the Golden Age po- 
etical for loqui): eldqui (to utter aloud or 
boldly, to speak out): proldqui: profitéri 
(to give utterance to thoughts hitherto kept 
secret): proferre, afferre aliquid (to bring 
forward): pronuntiare: edicere (to pro- 
claim publicly): edere (to publish, make 
known): aio (to affirm; opposed to nego): 
memorare (Plaut.) : commemorare (Ter., 
and especially in the language of common 
life): narrare (to relate). To say nothing 
of this, hoc ut omittam, (silentio) preter- 
mittam: to say what one thinks, sententi- 
am suam dicere; dico quid sentiam: # 
say what I think, dico quod sentio: have 
you any thing else to say to me? num ali- 
quid aliud me vis? (Ter.. Phorm., 1, 2, 101 

We often find cedo, especially in ys 
miliar conversation, in such phrases as— 
say, what shall I do? cedo, quid faciam? 
Every thing that we say, omne quod elo 
quimur (Cie.): to say for certain, pro eer- 
to dicere (Cic.), ponere (Liv.): let them 
say what they have done, edant et exponant 
quid gesserint (Cic.): what do you say? 
quid narras? (Ter.): I do not understand 
what you say, quid narres, nescio (Ter.) : 
they say (indefinitely), dicunt; aiunt; fe- 
runt; loquuntur; narrant; dicitur; fer- 
tur ; traditur, narratur. Jt is said that J; 
you, &c., dicor, diceris, with a nominative ; 
e. g., Aristeus inventor olei esse dicitur, 
is said to have been. To say, followed by 
a@ negative, is often erpressed by nego; e. 
g., he said that it was not expedient, nega. 
vit utile esse. To say yes, aio (always de 
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notes the ion of the speaker) ; affir- 
mare (to maintain for cer.ain): to say no, 
nego. Jt is commonly said, hec est una 
vox omnium; omnium sermone celebra- 
tur: sot to say a word, nullam vocem 
emittere (Liv.); nuliam reddere vocem 
(Curt.); ne hiscere quidem audére (Liv., 
not to venture tu speak). Don’t saya word 
about it, hxc tibi soli dicta puta; heec tu 
tecum habeto ; hoc tibi in aurem dixe- 
rim ; arcano tibi ego hoe dixi; hoe lapidi 
dixerim ; [2—>° not sub rosa hoc tibi dix- 
erim, which is not Latin. J have heard 
say, or hear it said, audio; audivi; accé- 
pi; certior factus sum; mihi nuntiatum, 
ad me perlatum est; ad aures meas per- 
venit. I only said so, I said it in joke, per 
jocum dixi; jocatus sum; temere, non 
serio dixi. Do you really say so? ain’ tu? 
itane ? hem, quid narras? No sooner said 
than done, dictum factum (TJer.); tempo- 
ris puncto (C@s.): to say that a thing 
must, or must not be done, dicere, jubére, 
ut; dicere, jubére né; vetare with accu- 
sative and infinitive: to say = advise, 
vid. I do not say, or will not say, non 
dico: non dicam (when the notion thus 
suppressed says less than a second): ne 
dicam : nedum (not to say, when the no- 
tion thus suppressed, but which might be 
said, says more than what is said). I wiil 
not say...but only, non dicam...sed, non 
modo...sed (Zumpt, 724). I heard any 
body say (vid. under To HEAR]. I say no 
more, nihil dico amplius. J will only say 
this, unum illud dico; tantum dico. [ say, 
(a) when a speaker merely repeats his ob- 
servation, inquam: (3) “ say rather” when 
@ speaker corrects himself, quid dico?... 
imo vero; autem ...imo (vero, etiam) ; 
e. g., we wish to be at Rome on the twen- 
tieth ; do I say wish? I should rather say 
we are compelled to be there, Rome a. d. 
xu. Cal. volumus esse ; quid dico, volu- 
mus? imo vero cogimur. What a@ reti- 
nue! retinue do I say? I should rather 
say, what a large army, qui comitatus; 
eomitatum dico? imo vero quantus exer- 
citus. You must bear with my mistake ; 
bear with it,do I say? I should rather say, 
you must lend your assistance, ferendus 
tibi in hoc meus error; ferendus autem ? 
imo vero etiam adjuvandus. ||After a 
parenthesis, or in resuming a subject, 
“Tsay” is rendered by inquam (after one 
or more words of a clause): ceterum (at 
the beginning of a clause; vid. Liv., 38, 
55, 4). || 48s @ short parenthesis, “JI 
say,” “ said he,” inquam, inquit (not at the 
beginning of a clause, but always after one 
or more words, and always before the name 
of the speaker): ait: [53° inquam, inquit, 
tohen the words of a speaker are directly 
quoted ; ait, when the sense only is given, 
or the quotation is indirect: (as Cicero 
says), (ut ait Cicero). || 7'o say to any 
thing (= express the opinion one enter- 
tains upon the subject), censére, judica- 
re, &c. You will see what the physician 
says to it, videbis, quid medico placeat. 
What will people say to it? quid homines 
judicabunt? qui erit rumor populi? (com- 
edy). What do you say to it? quid tibi vi- 
Aetur? quid censes ? 

SAYING, dictum: effatum. [= This 
werd is often implied in the use of a neuter 
pronoun, without any substantive expressed, 
followed by a genitive; e. g., preclarum 
Ulud Platenis, an excellent saying of Plato ; 
an old or common saying ; vid. PROVERB. 

SCAB, scabies (Cels.): scabrities (itch, 
Col.) : mentagra (on the head). 

SCABBARD, vagina: to draw a sword 
out of the scabbard, gladium e vagina 
educere (Cic.); telum vagina nudare 
(Nep.) : to put up into the scabbard, gla- 
dium in vaginam recondere (Cic., Cat., 
1, 2, 4); gladium vaginw reddere (Val. 
Maz.). 

SCARBY, scabiosus: to be scabby, sca- 
bie laborare. 

SCABIOUS, s. (A plant), * scabiosa 
(Linn.). 

SCAD, * scomber trachurus (Linz.). 
Vid., also, Suan. ‘ 

SCAFFOLD, tabulatum (any boards 
raised in stories; e. g., by builders): ma- 
ehina (any artificial stage): pulpitum, ca- 
gazta (a ah or stage made of bvards, 
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for some given purpose; pulpitum, espe- 
cially for actors and orators ; catasta, on 
which slaves were exposed for sale). 

SCAFFOLDING, machina edificatio- 
nis: tabulatum, or plural, tabulata. 

SCALADE, *ascensus urbis scalis ten- 
tatus (after partim scalis ascensus tentant, 
Liv.), or urbis ascensus only (after homi- 
nes ab ejus templi aditu atque ascensu re- 
pulisti, Cic., Dom., 21; so aditum ascen- 
sumve difficilem praebére, Liv., 25, 36) ; 
or by circumlocution with impetu facto 
scalis capere, &c. Vid. To SCALE. 

SCALD, * aqua calida or fervida urere; 
aqua ferventi perfundere aliquid (to throw 
scalding water upon): scalding hot, fer- 
vens; fervidus. 

SCALE, s. || Of a balance, lanx: 
scales, trutina (rpuravy: properly, the hole 
in which the tongue of the balance plays ; 
then general term for balance: trutine, 
que statérw dicuntur, Vitr., 10, 3, 8, 4): 
libra (@ pair of scales): statéra (mostly 
steelyard ; seldom a pair of scales): to 
weigh in a scale, pendére ; trutind exam- 
inare (Cic., De Or., 2, 38, 159). Not to 
weigh in too nice a scale, non auriticis sta- 
tera, sed populari trutind examinare: to 
hold the scale even, binas lances aquato 
examine sustinére (Virg., properly): sequa- 
bilem juris rationem tenére (Cic., figura- 
tively). The scale turns (vid. Turn]. ||4 
thin lamina, squama (as, of a fish): 
covered with scales, squamis obductus or 
intectus; squamosus: to take off scales 
from fish, pisces desquamare. 

SCALE, v. || Trans. To strip off 
scales, desquamare (general term); or 
desquamare pisces (fishes), ||7o pare 
the surface from, summum corticem 
desquamare (of the bark of a tree); also, 
decorticare arborem, or corticem arbori 
in orbem detrahere (all round). || To 
climb as by ladders [vid. ro Cirms}. 
To scale the wall, scalas Moenibus appli- 
care or admovére (to put the scaling-lad- 
ders to the wall): scalis muros adoriri (to 
attack it): scalas erigi jubére (to order the 
scaling-ladders to be used) : murum or in 
murum ascendere: in murum (muros), 
in moenia evadere (of tae enemy, dwt also 
of the inhabitants of a town): impetu fac- 
to urbem scalis capere (co take by scaling) : 
to endeavor to scale, ascensum urbis scalis 
tentare. ||INTRANS. J'0 pare off, de- 
squamari (of bodies covered with scales) : 
squamulez ex cute decedunt or a cute re- 
solvuntur ; squame a cute recedunt ur 
ex cute secedunt (relating to the skin) ; 
also, * furfures cutis abscedunt. 

SCALING-LADDER, scala: [5 not 
sambrica. 

SCALLION, *allium schosnoprasum 
(Linn.). 

SCALLOP, s. |[A kind of shell- 
fish, pecten, -inis, m.; diminutive, pec- 
tunculus. ||4 hollow cut in the edge 
of any thing, incisura. 

SCALLOP, v., *incisuris distinguere ; 
*serratim scindere (Appul.). 

SCALLOPED, serrato ambitu : serra- 
tim scissus. 

SCALP, s., corium capitis ; or, for the 
skull, general term, cranium; calvaria 
(Cels.) ; calva (Liv.). 

SCALP, »v., alicui cutem detrahere (to 
flay), or * corium detrahere capiti. 

SCALY, squamosus: squamis intectus, 
obductus, 

SCAMMONY, scammonia (Cic., Plin.) ; 
*convolvulus scammonia (Linn.). 

SCAMPER, abripere se: avolare (to 
hasten away) : proripere se ex loco (to get 
quickly out of a place): fugére : fuge se 
mandare; in fugam se conjicere; fugam 
capere or capessere (to flee). 

SCAN. || To measure verses, pedes 
verstis syllabis metiri (Cic., Or., 57, 194; 
Kraft adds, versum per pedes metiri; pe- 
des versiculi enumerare, from the gram- 
marians): {3 scandere versum is low 
Latin (Diomed.). || To examine nar- 
rowly, expendere; perpendere ; pensi- 
tare; examinare ; ponderare. 

SCANDAL. || Zhat which sets a 
bad example, res mali or pessimi exem- 
pli. || That which brings discredit 
or occasions reproach, res insignis 
infamiw. || Reproachful aspersion, 
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calumnia; criminatio; labes or labecula 
alicui aspersa. : 
SCANDALIZE. Vid. Orrenp, De- 


AME. 

SCANDALOUS. || That sets a bad 
example, mali or pessimi exempli: ex- 
emplo haud saluber. || That gives of- 
fence, quod offensioni est, offensionem 
habet or affert: quod offendit: quod non 
vacat offensione. ||Disgraceful, insig- 
nis infamiz. ||Defamatory, raprkack 


ful, vid. 

SCANDALOUSLY. ||Setting a bad 
example, pessimo exemtplo. || Dis 
gracefully, badly, vid. 

SCANT, Neer et tenuis: angustus 

SCANTY, (narrow ; hence insufi- 
cient; e.g. res frumentaria). JN. tenuis 
et angustus: angustus: contractus. JN. 
angustus et contractus. 

SCANTILY, exigue: tenuiter: parce 
(sparingly) : maligne (e. g., preebére ali- 
guid). To be scantily supplied with any 
thing, aliqua re anguste uti (Ces.). 

SCANTINESS. Use the adjectives 

SCANTLING. Vid. Lirrue. 

SCAR, cicatrix. Covered with scars, 
cicatricosus. Scars on the breast, cicatri- 
ces adverso corpore accepte ; cicatrices 
adverse. To return from war covered with 
honorable scars, cicatrices ex bello do- 
mum referre: to receive scars in war, cic- 
atrices in bello accipere or suscipere. 

SCARAMOUCH., Vide RascaL, 
ScounDREL. 

SCARCE, rarus (found only seldom, or 
in small quantities ; happening but seldom, 
&c.): angustus (e. g., res frumentaria) : 
tenuis (opposed to amplus, copiosus). JN. 
tenuis et exiguus. Vid., also, RarE. 

SCARCELY, vix: wgre [Syn.in Harp 
LY]. JN. vix wgreque: scarcely, if at all, 
vix aut ne vix quidem; vix aut omnino 
non; vix vixque: to be scarcely able to re- 
strain one’s self, vix se continére posse ; 
wegre se tenére: scarcely thirty, vix trigin- 
ta: scarcely any body, vix quisquam ; ne- 
mo fere (so nullus fere; nihil fere; num- 
quam fere). It can scarcely be told, dici 
vix potest, or vix potest dici (>> not vix 
dici potest). || (With pluperfect) = when: 
vix or vixdum—quum: commodum or 
commode—quum: tantum quod—quum 
{[vid. examples under HarnDiy]. [23 The 

uum its sometimes, but rarely, omitted; 

us, qui tantum quod ad hostes pervene- 
rat, Datames signa inferri jubet (Jep.). 
|| Only just now, vixdum; vix tandem; 
tantum quod; modo. Marcellus, who kad 
scarcely ceased to. be a boy, Marcellus tan- 
tum quod pueritiam egressus (Suetonius). 
|| Scarcely...much less, vixdum—ne- 
dum (e. g., vixdum libertatem, nedum 
dominationem modice ferre). 

SCARCENESS, pace agus (e. g. rei 

SCARCITY, frumentariz, rei 
familiaris) : paucitas (e. g., oratorum). 
A time of scarceness, annus sterilis, This 
year was a time of great scarceness, hoc an- 
no frumentum angustius provénit (Cas., 
B. G., 5, 24): scarcity of money, argenta- 
ria inopia (Plaut.) ; difficultas nummaria 
(Ter.); difficultas rei nummarie (Cir.). 

SCARE. Vid. FRIGHTEN. 

SCARECROW, formido (1): linew jen- 
nis distincta (a line with feathers, Sen., De 
Tré, 2, 12, 2). 

SCARF, fascia (militaris, muliebris, fu- 
nebris) : cingulum = belt, girdle. 

SCARIFICATION, scarificatio (Col). 

SCARIFY, scarificare ; scarificationem 
facere. 

SCARLET, s., coccum (the dye): color 
coccineus (scarlet color) : scarlet cloth, coo 
cum (Suet., Ner., 30; Sil. Ital., 17, 396). 
Adorned with scarlet and gold, auro et coc- 
co insignis (after Liv., 34, 7,6; Curt., 3, 
13,7). Clothed in scarlet, coccinatus (Su- 
et., Dom., 4). : : 
SCARLET, adj., coccineus or cocci- 
nus; cocco tinctus (died scarlet). A scar- 
let dress, vestis coccinea or coccina (Mart., 
14,31; Juv., 3, 283): coccum (Suet., Ner, 
30; Sil. Ital., 17, 396): scarlet garments, 
coccina, -orum, n. (Mart., 2, 39). 

SCARLET FEVER, *febris purpurea 
or scarlatina (technical term). 

SCARLET oak, ilex (Plin.) : * quercus 
ilex (Linn.). Scerlet convolvulus, * ipo- 


chestnut, * pavia (Linn.): 
mine, * bignonia (Linn.): scarlet tobe, 
*lobelia cardinalis (Linn.): scarlet lupine, 
* lytharus (Linn.). 
ARP, * declivitas valli interior. 
SCATE, squatina ( Plin.): * squalus 
tina (Linn.). 
SCATTER. |j Trans., spargere (the 
proper word): jacére (to —— Out): se- 


ports). 
re, dispellere (Cic.); dissipare (Ces.): to 
scatter the seeds of discord, serere causam 
Giscordiarum; semina discordiarum or 
odiorum jacére (spargere); also simply 
discordias serere : among citizens. civiles 
discordias serere ; civium dissensiones 
ére or re- 
ports, disseminati aiacecaead sermones ; 
sparsi rumores (disseminationes im late 
writers). || INTRANS., spargi; distrahi ; 
in diversa discedere. 
SCAVENGER, purgator cloacarum 
(Firm., Math., 8, 20): * purgator viarum 
(publicarum) : : * qui vicos (or bet- 





scene of action, aréna (li 
place): campus (literally, field) : 
(theatre, place of exhib vee A noisy scene, 
turba: é, miraculum : 
bloody scenes, res i Honing, The various 
scenes of war, varium genus bellorum. 
Regaante. loca, plural (general term 
ard eames amcenitas locorum (i. e., beax- 
scenery). Running brooks contribute 
wary ath the besaty of scenery, ad amce- 
nitatem locorum salientes rivi plurimum 
conferunt (Cic.). 
SCENIC, scenicus (Cic., Quint.). 
SCENT, s. || The power of smell, 


odoratio ( by means of the olfac- 
tery nerves): odoratus (sense or faculty o, 

smeiling) olfactus instead of odo- 
ratus and odor are poetical only. || The 


exhalation of any thing, odor, 
odor (general term, both good or bad 
smell): nidor (xvicca): spiritus (e. g., of 
; to live on the scent of flowers, spir- 
itu florum naribus hausto victitare): an- 
hélitus (of spirits). A bad scent, odor ma- 
lus or teter; odor foedus: foetor (the-lat- 
ter stronger terms). A pleasant or agreea- 
ble scent, odor suavis: suavitas odcris: a 
sone scent, odor gravis: to have a scent, 
orem habére, prestare, emittere c< 
ically, spargere, spirare, diffundere) : 
Raced des ek toh ac Sereade cin 
to have a bad. scent, male olére; fcetére. 
The agreeable scent of flowers, suavitas odo- 
rum, qui afflantur e floribus: to have a 
scent of such and such a thing (—to smell 
like so and so), olére or redolére. <Any 
thing loses its scent, alicujus rei odor non 
apie nae < (after Col. 12, 51 ek 
without scent, odore carens: ex ali 
re odor non affiatur or odores non aa: 
tur: to be without scent, nihil olére (to 
smell of nothing). ||(Of dogs), sagaci- 
tas: a dog of good scent, canis sagax, or 
canis vestigator. To follow the scent (vid. 
To ScENT]: to be on the scent, odorata 
sentire aliquid, odorari aliquid ( properly) ; 
odorare, sentire ( ): to put up- 
on a wrong scent, a recté vid abducere 
ty); inducere aliquem in errorem 
(figuratively) : to get on the wrong scent, 
defiectere a vidi (properly); errare (figu- 
ratively). To get scent of any thing ; e. g., 
that there is money somewhere, nummos ol- 
facere (as Cic., Rull.,1, 4,11). Should not 
I have got scent of this six whole months 
azo, when, &c., non sex totis mensibus 
pce olfecissem quum, &c. (Ter., Ad., 3, 
42): [> olet or subolet alicui aliquid 
comic only. 
SCENT, v. |] Trans. T'o perceive 
i! the smell, oe oe ethon in- 
le any scent so as to the olfactory 
serves affected by it; hence to perceive — 
to get or have @ scent of any thing [vid. 
Soent, subst.): conceptum odorem sec- 





SCHO 
tari (proper: , to follow the scent ft) ; 
also, eharig = a erage rei vestigia = 
or persequi aliquem or sim- 


coat || Zo imbue with odor, odori- 
us imbuere or perfundere (to perfume) : 

unguento perfricare (by way of anoint- 
ing): to be scented, unguenta olére (to 
smell of scent or perfume): unguentis af- 
fluere (all over): to scent one’s self, se odo- 
ribus imbuere ( general term) ; se ungere: 

caput et os suum unguento pertfricare 
(with unguents): to scent with any thing, 
suffire aliqua re; e. g., thymo (vid. To Fu- 
MIGATE]: scented, odoratus. || To per- 
fume, vid. 

SCENT-BOX, vasculum olfactorium 
CUsidor., 19, 31, extr.). 

SCEPTIC, qui contra omnia disserit : 
qui a rebus incertis assensionem cohibet 
(both after Cic.). If—unbeliever, vid. 

SCEPTIC contra omnia disserens : 
a rebus incertis assentionem cohibens. 
A sceptical turn of mind, contra omnia 
disserendi ratio: qui non facile adduci 
potest, ut credat: incredulus ( poetical, 


Horace). 

SCEPTICISM, ratio eorum, qui a re- 
bus incertis assensionem cohibent (after 
Cic., N. D., 1,5, 11): contra omnia disse- 
rendi ratio (of a sceptical turn of mind): 
ratio eorum, qui contra omnia disserunt. 
If=unbelief, vid. 

CEPTRE. |j-Prorz., sceptrum (re- 
gium or regis; [>> not regale). || Fre. 
sceptrum: regnum: imperium. To wii 
the sceptre, um administrare. 

SCEPTRED, sceptrifer (Ov.} ; sceptri- 
ger (Stat.) ; sceptuchus (Tac., ‘said of an 


Eastern viceroy). 

SCHEDULE, libellus: commentarius. 

SCHEME, s. Vid. Destcn, Pian. 

SCHEME, v. Vid. ro Desicn, Con- 
TRIVE. 

SCHISM, schisma, -atis (technical term) : 
discidium (not dissidium, which is dissent, 
&c. (Madwig, however, endeavors to prove 
that no such word as dissidium exists}). 

SCHISMATICAL, schismaticus (tech- 
nical term). 

Pia tsar || A learner, pupil, 

eneral term): puer discens 
‘e boy at agen dere alumnus Deciphie (a 
youthful learner of any thing): auditor 
(one who attends lectures): trio (a begin- 
ner, novice): rudis (raw or inexperienced 
in any art, &c.). My scholar, alumnus dis- 
cipline mez: to be still a scholar, schole 
adhuc operari (vid. Quint., 10, 3,13). To 
be any body's scholar, uti aliquo magistro ; 
uti alicujus institutione; aliquem magis- 
trum habére (to have any body for a teach- 
er): aliquem audire (to attend any body's 
lectures): esse or profectum esse ab ali- 
quo (to belong to any body's sect). To be- 
come any body's scholar, tradere se alicui 
in | disciplinam od goto learn of any body): 
m sequi mi (to attach one’s 
self to any betes sect). || A learned 
man, doctus: eruditus: doctrina instruc- 
tus. Jn. doctus paces a eruditus: scholars, 
ii qui intelligunt; docti atque prudentes. 
One who is no , homo rudis (Vek., 
hhc Mummius tam rudis fuit, an ee) : 
omo imperitus, ignarus; in any thing, 
alicujus rei. An ported scholar, homo 
elegans; spectator elegans (Ter., Eun., 3, 
5,18). A great scholar, perdoctus: pere- 
ruditus : doctus atque imprimis eruditus: 
mire or doctissime eruditus, &c. To be 
@ great scholar, multa doctrina esse. A 
great and enlightened scholar, doctus et 


intelligens existimator; homo doctus et. 


pradens. A fine Latin scholar, * interio- 
ris Latinitatis scientissimus. The greatest 
ray scholar, * Latinarum literarum prin- 


“SCHOLARSHIP, discipline: (the single 
branches of learning) : litere (learning, 
in as far as it is based on written docu- 
ments): scientia literarum or honestarum 
artium i newialss of written documents, a 
being well versed in literature, &c.. sub- 
jective learning or learnedness: [9 sci- 


entia, alone, would not be Latin; the same | 
may be said of literatura = with the ancients ‘ 


letters, as means as conveying any thing . 
by writing only ; in the | 
sense aiare. Foe A 

erroneous reading of Cic., Phil., 2, 45, 116- 





isinaues from an 


SCHO 


dia (studies ; 
vid. Orelli) : studia ( intion of te 


santur: to acquire para scholarship, 
doctrinam si 


scholarship, aaa nescire. \| By metony- 
my, A maintenance for the encour- 
agement of iearning, * jum 
annuum : Ragen oe beneficii loco 
bita, or per: sti um : to present any 
body with a scholarship, * aliquem or alicu- 
tenuitatem beneficio annuo sustentare. 
SCHOLAR-LIKE, doctus: eruditus. 
Pretty scholar-like, satis literatus. Not par- 
ticularly scholar-like, iocriter a doc- 
trina instructus. 
SCHOLASTIC, * scholasticus ( 
tikes). ‘Ina scholastic manner, * scholas- 
ticorum more: * ut assdlent in scholis. 
SCHOLIAST; e. g., of Euripides, * Gre- 
cus Euripidis explicator: of Horace, * Ro- 
manus Horatii explicator : scholias- 
tes is now avoided by good lars. 
SCHOOL, s., ‘eile discendi: ludus lit 
erarum (a lower school for boys, who are 
compelled to learn) : schola (a higher school 
Sor and who wish to learn). 
To go to or attend a school, in ludum lite- 
rarium itare (ire of a single time). To 
send any body to school to any body, ali- 
quem alicujus institutioni committere ; 
— alicui in disciplinam tradere : to 
a boy attend the public schools, ali- 
quem scholarum frequentie et velut pub 


residing at home ; opposed to aliquem domi 
atque inter privatos pariétes studentem 
literis continére) ; studia extra limen pro- 
ferre (Plin.). To be in a school, in schol& 
sedére or assidére : not to have left school, 
scholam nondum esse: to ai- 


be still rp alae nl aah pera 
(be still a scholz uc 0 
(aatets 10, 3,13). To leave school, scho- 

lam egredi (Quint); divertere a scholé 
et magistris (Suet, Vit. ries neh To 
&tve up a school ( office of teach- 
er), schi ues al eg to open a school, 
ludum aperire (Cic. ad Div., 9, 18, 1): to 
keep school, ludum habére (Cic), exercére 
<Tacitus). Music school, ludus fidicinus 


(Plaut.). A public school, schola publica 
(late). Military school, ludus militaris. A 
Vid. Tokaveknown a boy as 


school, puerum in ludo cognovisse (Nep.): 
to return home from school, ire e ludo 
mum (Plaut.). To tell tales out of school, 
dicta foras efferre, proferre. Rules of 6 
school, * que in schola valent or ex- 
ercentur. Examination of a school, * ten- 
tatio scientiz discipulorum: school pun- 
iskment, * in scholis usitata: school 
hours, schola. || Fic. This is a school of 
ce, * hac in re tentatur 


ence, multis experimentis 
re Plin. Ep.,1,5,16). | The fellow 
ers ofa teacher, schola ( general term): 
disciplina (with reference to peculiar doc- 


he founder of a school, echo- 


le ol or auctor. A pone. 
pit ah cademic school, A mice pt 
ior To belong to the school of 
Zeno, esse or profectum esse a Zenone: 
ine igre penis e ps ga 
esse: to it toa 
school, schole me addixi velut LS 
superstitione imbutus. || School-house, 
schola: * edes scholarum. 
SCHOOL, v. Vid. Teac, Curpe. 
SCHOOL-BOY, 2s., puer, tose Ea in 
ieg8CHOOL-GIRL, ludum li 
itans (after Plin., 9, 8, 8); yo (puella) 


SCOF 


schol adhuc operatus (operata) (vid. 
Quint. 10, 3, 13); puer, puella, discens. 
Like a school-boy, * tironum more. || Hard- 
ly worthy of a school-boy, * vix tirone dig- 


nus. 

SCHOOL-FELLOW, _ condiscipulus. 
To be any body's school-fellow, una cum 
aliquo literas discere or preceptorem au- 
dire : feminine, condiscipula (Mart. 10, 
35,15). Ihave been intimate with any body 
since the time that we were school-fellows, 
aliquo a condiscipulatu utor familiariter 
(or conjunctus sum, or vivo conjunctissi- 
me; cf. Nep., Att., 5, 3). 

SCHOOL LESSONS, discenda or edis- 
cenda, -orum, n. (general term): dictata, 
-orum, 7. (dictated by the teacher). . 

SCHOOLMASTER, ludi magister or 
maister ludi (one who teaches reading 
na writing) : preeceptor publicus (master 
of a public school): [24g scholasticus, late 
=a rhetorician ; doctor umbraticus is a 
private tutor. The manners or tone of a 
schoolmaster, precipiendi ratio. 

SCHOOL-ROOM, schola: auditorium 
(lecture-room, post-Augustan). 

SCHOOLING. || Jnstruction, doc- 
trina: eruditio. || Money paid for in- 
struction at a school, preceptoris, or 
magistri, merces; pretium opere quod 
preceptori, or magistro, solvitur; simply 
merces (from the context ; vid. Cic., Phil., 
2, 4,9; Acad., 2, 30, extr.) ; so also pretium 
(vid. Suet., Gramm., 3). In epistolary style 
the Greek didaxrpoy may be used ; but [57° 
not minerval or minervale, which =a pres- 
ent brought by the scholars to the master on 
entrance; as we say, entrance money). 

SCHOONER. Vid. Surp. 

SCIATICA, coxe dolor: dolor ischia- 
dicus. Subject to the sciatica, ischiacus 
Gioxeakés). 

SCIENCE, scientia: notitia: cognitio 
(in the subjective sense, of the knowledge 
which one has, not of the thing which one 
knows): ars (objective): doctrina: disci- 
plina (objective ; of any particular branch). 
The sciences, doctrine: discipline: disci- 
pline studia, plural; litere: literarum 
studia (plural; [=> but not ‘scientie, 
which can be used only in a subjective sense). 
Arts and sciences, ingenua studia atque ar- 
tes. The liberal sciences, liberales doc- 
trine atque ingenue ; liberales discipline 
(ay> not studia humaniora or literee hu- 
maniores): to reduce to @ science, aliquid 
arte concludere, aliquid ad artem et pre- 
cepta revocare ; [og not ad artis regu 
las revocare: to study a@ science, doctrind, 
or disciplind, imbui or erudiri. 

SCIENTIFIC, quod in artibus versatur ; 
or by the genitive, artis, artium, or litera- 
rum. Scientific precepts or rules, artis pre- 
cepta. A scientific discourse or lecture, ser- 
mo de artium studiis atque doctrina habi- 
tus. Scientific training, eruditio: doc- 
trina. To give a scientific form to any 
thing, ad artem redigere, revocare ; arte 
concludere aliquid. 

SCIENTIFICALLY, in modum disci- 
plines or artis: arte: literis. Scientifical- 
ly taught or trained, literis eruditus; omm- 
nibus literis or doctrinis eruditus: to ar- 
range scientifically, arte concludere; ad ar- 
tem et precepta (J9—> not ad artis regu- 
las) revocare. 

SCIMITAR, acinaces (Hor., Curt.). 

SCINTILLATE, sscintillare (Piixy). 
Vid. SPARKLE. 

SCINTILLATION, sscintillatio (only 
properly, a sparkling, Plin.): scintilla (a 
spark, improperly, of the first manifesta- 
tions of reason, genius, &c.): igniculi or 
lea quasi (alicujus rei) igniculi et sem- 

a (Cic. = scintillw). 

SCIOLIST, semidoctus (Cic.); leviter 
eruditus: eruditulus (Catull.). [3 sci- 
olus very late (Arnob.). 

SCION. || Propr., surculus: talea 
(Varr.) ; diminutive, taleola (Col.): of or 
belonging to a scion, surcularis (Coi.) ; 
surcularius (Varr.). || Fia., ramus [vid. 
BRANcH]. Scion of the royal stock of Ar- 
89s, Argivorum regum de stirpe oriundus. 

SCIRRHUS, sciros or schirros, -i, m.; 
sciroma or schiroma, -atis, n. (Plin.). 

SCISSORS, forfex ; diminutive, forfi- 


cula. 
Granta! ludibrium : ludificatio: ir- 
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risio (Cic.) ; derisus (Tac.) ; derisio (Suet. ; 
with a view to annoy or give pain): cavil- 
latio (with a view to hurt). A bitter scoff, 
cavillatio acerba (Swet.), or dicax et moro- 
sa (Cic.). 

SCOFF, v., cavillari. To scoff at, deri- 
dére: irridére ; irrisu insectari: cavillari: 
sugillare: irridére aliquem acerbis face- 
tiis : to scoff at things sacred, * res divinas, 
libros sacros, in ludibrium vertere; *re- 
bus divinis, libris sacris, pro ludibrio abuti. 

SCOFFINGLY, cum aliquo aculeo: 
acerbis facetiis: acerbe. 

SCOLD, v., (verbis) increpare : increpi- 
tare: objurgare (to reproach with a fault ; 
opposed to laudare): conviciari (to make 
railing accusations): exagitare, destrin- 
gere (to make sharp attacks on any body): 
corripere (to blame with harsh words) : ex- 
probrare (alicui aliquid, to reproach any 
body with something as dishonorable to 
him). To scold any body on account of 
any thing, vituperare aliquem de aliqua 
re; objurgare aliquem de or in aliqua re, 
or aliqua re only. To be scolded, objurga- 
ri, vituperari; in vituperationem incide- 
re, cadere, venire, or adduci; vitupera- 
tionem subire. 

SCOLD, s, (mulier) rixosa, rixee cupi- 
da (jurgiosa, Gell.). 

SCOLDING, objurgatio: jurgium. 

SCOLLOP, s. || A kind of shell- 
fish, pecten ; diminutive, pectunculus. 
|| A hollow or round at the edge of 
any thing, perhaps sinus. 

SCOLLOP, v., perhaps sinuare ; or ser- 
ratim scindere (of a jagged edge, Appul.). 

SCONCE, s. || A branched candle- 
stick, lychnichus: candelabrum. || 4 
fine, mulcta. Vid. Frve. 

SCONCE, v., mulctare. 

SCOOP, perhaps haustrum (general 
term ; cf. Lucr., 4, 517). 

SCOOP OUT, haurire (of liquids): ca- 
vare, excavare (to scoop out a hollow place 
in the earth, &c.). 

SCOPE. || End, aim, propositum: 
is, qui mihi est or fuit propositus, exitus: 
finis (the highest end, whether attained or 
not): [3 not scopus in this sense; Cic- 
ero uses the Greek cxurds in his epistles: so 
Macrobius, ipsum propositum, quem Gree- 
Ci ckordv vocant. To propose to one’s self 
a scope, finem sibi proponere, spectare ali- 
quid or ad aliquid: to miss one’s scope, a 
proposito aberrare ; propositum non con- 
sequi. || Room, space, spatium: locus: 
laxitas [Syn.in Spacer, Room]. || Field 
for any thing, campus; e. g., scope for 
a speech, in quo oratio exsultare possit (i. 
e., where it can display itself). There is 
large scope for his activity, latissime ma- 
nat ejus industria: he has free scope, libe- 
ro egressu memorare potest (of an histo- 
rian, relative to his subject), Vid., also, 


FIELD. 
SCORBUTIC, *scrofulosus (technical 


term). 

SCORCH, urere: adurere. Vid. Burn. 

SCORE, s. || 4 mark of number, 
nota. ||An account, ratio. || The cost 
of an entertainment, sumtus comis- 
sationis (mot compotationis). To pay a 
score, comissationis sumtus facere (prop- 
erly); quod alii intriverunt, exedere (fig- 
uratively). || An individual's share 
of the whole expense, symbola: to pay 
one’s score, symbolam solvere ; pro hos- 
pitio solvere (at an inn). || Twenty, vi- 
ginti; viceni (distributive). || 1n music, 
*summa omnium vocum: * vocum (mu- 
sicarum) omnium designatio. 

SCORE, v., incisuris distinguere. To 
score or mark a line under, * lineam duce- 
re subter aliquid ; * linea conspicuum red- 
dere aliquid: (3° not linea subnotare 
aliquid in this sense, which = to write any 
thing upon a line, Appul.). 

SCORN, s. Vid. ConrEempt. 

SCORN, v. Vid. Drespisr. 

SCORNER, contemtor: spretor. 

SCORNFUL. Vid. Conremprvuovs. 

SCORNFULLY. Vid. Conremprv- 
OUSLY. 

SCORPION. || A venomous rep- 
tile, scorpio: nepa (also as sign of the 20- 
diac: {93> scorpio likewise for a machine 
used in war). The sting of a scorpion, ic- 
tus scorpionis (the sting as inflicted) : pla- 
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a scorpionis (wound made by the sting), 
ia kind of fish, * cottus scorpio (Lin 
neus). ||By metonymy, A scourge, scor 
pio (inasmuch as it had iron stings to it, 
vid. Isidor., Orig., 5, 27, no. 18). 

SCOT. [Vid. Tax.] To pay scot and 
lot, vectigalia pensitare. 

SCOT-FREE. || Impropr. To escape 
scot-free, impune abire or dimitti. To let 
any body go scot-free, aliquem impunitum 
or incastigatum omittere. Vid. Unpun- 
ISHED. 

SCOUNDREL. Vid. Rascaz. 

SCOUR. ||Z'o cleanse by rubbing, 
defricare et diligenter levare; diligenter 
mundare levareque (Col.). To scour a 
ditch, fossam detergere or purgare. || Z’o 
range about, percurrere, pererrare, 
pervagari regionem. 

SCOURER, qui mundat, &c. (munda- 
tor, Jul. Firm.). 

SCOURGE, s. || Prop., flagrum, flagel- 
lum (the proper words ; consisting of sin- 
gle thongs) : scorpio (armed with prickles , 
vid. Isidor., Orig., 5, 27). The sever- 
est punishment was the flagellum, s.; next 
was the milder scutica, or the lora, -orum, 
n., whip of thongs; and after this the feru- 
la; i.e. rod of the plant vépOnt ; vid. Hor., 
Sat., 1, 3, 119, sg. || Fia., pestis: perni- 
cies: verba (plural): to hold the scourge 
of criticism over any body, * acerbe or se- 
vere reprehendere aliquem. A scourge 
of God, *immissus a Deo, ut seviret in 
omne flagitium voluptatibus liquefacti 
generis humani. The scourge of a coun- 
try, reipublice or patrie pestis. 

SCOURGE, v, ||To beat with rods, 
&c., flagris or flagellis cedere; flagellare 
(post-Augustan) ; virgis verberare, cede- 
re, mulctare (Liv.) ; verberibus accipere 
or excipere (Cic.). || Zo punish, vid. 

SCOURING. By the verbs. 

SCOUT, s., emissarius: explorator : 
speculator (Syn. in Spy]: to place scouts 
at various places, speculatores spargere. 
Vid., also, Spy. 

SCOUT, v. || Zo act as a scout, ex- 
plorare: speculari (the former to find out 
any thing, aliquid and de aliqué re; the 
latter to spy in all directions, tn order to 
Jind out; vid. Cas., B. G., 1, 47). [Vid., 
also, To Spy.] || To repel, reject, vid. 

SCOWL, s. Vid. Frown. 

SCOWL, v. Vid. To Frown. 

SCRAMBLE, v. || Jo attempt to 
seize hastily, involare in aliquid; ma- 
nus atferre alicui rei (to stretch out the 
hands toward any thing in order to obtain 
it) : rapere, arripere aliquid (to snatch at) ; 
aliquid diripere (Sen., Suet., to be anxious 
or aes to attain any thing). || To as- 
cend a place, using one’s hands 
and feet, niti, eniti in aliquid: evadere 
in aliquid (to reach any thing by scram- 
bling ; e. g., in verticem or in jugum 


montis). 

SCRAMBLE, s. By circumlocution with 
the verbs in TO SCRAMBLE. There is quite 
a scramble for that article, permulti gesti- 
unt, concupiscunt, illas merces emere. 

SCRAP, frustum : frustulum: scraps 
of learning, docta dicta (vid. Lucr., 2, 287). 
Be off with your scraps of learning, * habe- 
astibidictatuadocta. Vid., also, CRUMB, 
FRAGMENT. 

SCRAPE, v. || To rub the surface 
of any thing by an edge, scabere 
(from xabw, to rub, to scratch) : radere (to 
scrape with a tool, in order to remove any 
extraneous matter): fricare (to rub, in or- 
der to make smooth): abradere (to scrape 
off): deradere (to make a smooth surface 
by scraping): subradere (to scrape from 
below): circumradere (all around), ||T'o 
clean by rubbing [vid. To CLEAN}. 
||Z'o act on the surface witha grat- 
ing noise [vid. ro Grate}. || Zo col- 
lect by penurious diligence, corra- 
dere ; e. g., some money; converrere (to 
sweep together, then to collect. bring togeth- 
er with a great deal of trouble; e. g., he- 
reditates omnium, Cic., Off, 3, 19, extr.), 
|| To play badly (on the fiddle), 
* strepere fidibus ; chordas misere radere 
(Bau.). \|To make a noise with one's 
feet, (pedibus) strepitum edere ; pedibus 
terram radere (of birds). — Il Pur. To 
scrape acquaintance, insinuare se 
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glicai or insinuare alicui; insinuare se in 
familiaritatem alicujus. ‘ 

SCRAPE, s. By circumlocution with the 
verbs in TO ScraPe. |j A perplexity, 
angustive : to get any body into a scrape, in 

ustias adducere: in angustum com- 
pellere. To get (one’s self ) into a scrape, 
in angustias adduci ; in angustum venire: 
to be iu a@ scrape, in angustiis esse or he- 
rére; angustius se habére. To get the 
money-lenders Out of a scrape, ex obsidio- 
ne toneratores eximere (Cic., Fam., 5, 6, 
5, Cortte). || A bow, vid. 

SCRAPER, s., radula: rallum. é 

SCRATCH, s., vulnus leve (@ slight 
wound): summe cutis laceratio: usual 
ly by circumlocution. He received a slight 
scratch on his arm, cutis brachii leviter 
perstricta est. 

SCRATCH, v., radere (the proper word) : 
scabere (to scrape): scalpere (to scrape, 
shave) : fricare, perfricare (to rub gently): 
leviter perstringere (to wound slightly). 
To scratch the head, caput scabere or scal- 
pere; caput perfricare : to scratch behind 
its ears with its hind feet, aures posteriori- 
bus pedibus scabere ( but radere au- 
res or auriculas, in Quint. 3, 1, 3, and 
Pers., 1, 107, is = to offend the 
. The pen scratches, * penna 

: to scratch out, radere : era- 
dere: exscul To scratch out one’s 
eyes, oculos alicuieffodere. I will scratch 
out your eyes, unguibus involabo tibi in 
oculos, 

SCRAWL, s., * scriptio mala. 

SCRAWL, v. Vid. ScrIBBLE. 


SCREAM, ¢ . - 

SCREECH, s, clamor: vociferatio. 

SCREAM, 2». clamare (maxima vo- 

SCREECH, $§ ce, with all one’s might): 
Iugubrem edere clamorem ; trucem tol- 
lere clamorem. ; > 

SCREECH-OWL, *stryx flammea 
(Linn.). 

SCREEN, s. || Prop., perhaps umbra- 


culum. || Fie., presidium: tutéla. 

SCREEN, v., tegere, protegere, aliquem 
or aliquid: munire aliquid ab aliqua re: 
tuéri, tutari, defendere aliquem, aliquid, 
ab aliqué re. To screen any body from 
punishment, pene eripere aliquem: poe- 
nam ab aliquo avertere. . 

SCREW, s., cochlea: epitonium (ém- 
réviov : screw to tighten the strings of amu- 
sical instrument). The threads of a screw, 
rug per cochleam bullantes (Plin., 18, 
31,74). A female screw, * cochlee matrix. 
Archimedes’s screw, cochlea ( for drawing 
up water). Cork-screw, * instrumentum 
extrahendis corticibus. 

SCREW, v. ||7'0 use a screw, * coch- 
led adigere or astringere aliquid. To screw 
any thing to any thing, coc’ affigere al- 
iquid alicui rei: to screw any thing in any 
thing, cochlez ope inserere aliquid. || 7’ 
twist, contort, detorquére (general 


g-, In 
&c.) : se immiscére or inserere alicui rei 
(into @ crowd of persons, or into a thing). 
To screw any thing too tight, aliquid (ni- 
mis) intendere (e. g., leges, Plin.). To 
screw one’s self up to any thing, intendere 
se ad aliquid (e. g., intendere se ad firmi- 
tatem, Cic.). : 

SCRIBBLE, aliquid illinere chartis 
(Hor., Sat., 1, 4, 36). 

SCRIBE, scriba: actuarius (in the Sil- 
ver Age, was a kind of short-hand writer 
who took notes of the speeches delivered in 
@ court, Suet., Ces., 55): a manu (sc, ser- 
vus, @ private secretary, an amanuensis: 
in the time of the em; amanuensis) : 
librarius (a writer [not author] of books ; 
also employed for copying, &c. ; pri- 
wate secretary, scribe, &c.): ab epistolis 
(sc. servus, the slave who wrote from his 
master’s dictation) : notarius (a short-hand 
writer, post-Augustan). To be any body's 
scribe, a manu alicui esse; ab epistolis al- 


icui esse. 
SCRIP. ||A purse, marsupium: cru- 
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ména [vid. Pursej. || 4 written pa 
er or list, libellus: commentarius. 

SCRIPTURE, litere sancte, divine ; 
libri divini; arcanw sancte relgionis lit- 
ere (Lact.) ; biblia (plural, modern). 

SCRIVENER, nummularius (Suet.) : 
nummulariolus (Sen.). 

SCROFULA, * scrofiila (medical tech- 
nical term). 

SCROFULOUS, * scrofulosus (technie- 
al term). 

SCROLL, volumen (of paper): * ali- 
quid in cylindri speciem convolutum. 

SCRUB, s. homo pusillus; frustum 
hominis (comedy; a little man, short in 
stature, &c.): homo malus, improbus, 
nequam (man of bad character). 

SCRUB, v., tergére: detergére: abster- 
gére: tergére et purgare. 

SCRUBBY, pusillus (small, diminutive): 
malus : improbus: nequam (bad). 

SCRUPLE, s. || Doubt, difficul 
ty, dubitatio: cunctatio (a delaying) : 
hesitatio (hesitation): scrupulus (a dis- 
quieting doubt): religio (a scruple of con- 
science). To make, raise, or cause a scru- 
ple, dubitationem afferre, inferre, injice- 
re, dare; scrupulum alicui injicere, incu- 
tere: 10 make a scruple about any thing, 
aliquid in religionem trahere ; aliquid re- 
ligioni habére: I make no scruple about it, 
nulla mihi religio est (Hor., Sat., 1, 9, 70). 
I make no scruple, have or feel no scruple 
in doing any thing, religio mihi non est 
quominus, &c. (vid. Cic., Cat., 3, 6, 15). 
Without any scruple (you can do so and 
80), sine sollicitudine religionis (Trajan. 
ap. Plin., Ep., 10, 62, in.). To remore a 
scruple, dubitationem alicui precidere, 
tollere, expellere ; scrupulum alicui exi- 
mere or ex animo evellere; religionem 
alicui evellere; religionem alicui exime- 
re. Ihave still one scruple, unus mihi res- 
tat scrupulus. J am disturbed by a scru- 
ple, scrupulus. me stimulat ac pungit. 
There is a scruple whether or not, consul- 
tatio tenet, ne, &c. (Liv., 2, 3). If the 
slightest scruple should seem to exist, si te- 
nuissimus scrupulus residére videbitur : 
without scruple, nulla interposita dubita- 
tione; sine ulla dubitatione. || (As a 
weight), scripulum or scrupulum, and 
sometimes scrupulus : of @ scruple, weigh- 
ing a scruple, scripularis, scrupularis: by 
scruples, scripulatim, scrupulatim. 

SCRUPLE, v., dubitare: hesitare: 
cunctari. Vid. HesiraTe. 

SCRUPULOUS, anxius: anxius et sol- 
licitus: religiosus : scrupulosus (post-Au- 
gustan in this sense; or by the substan- 
tive). Over-scrupulous care, *minuta et 
anxia diligentia. 

SCRUPULOUSLY, religiose: sancte: 
severe (conscientiously): diligenter: cau- 
te: curiose (carefully). 

SCRUTINIZE, rem excutere (Cic.) ; 
scrupulos expendere, discutere; minuti- 
us etacrupulosius omnia scrutari (Quint.). 
Vid., also, EXAMINE. 

SCRUTINY, probatio: examen: explo- 
ratio: tentatio. To subject to a scrutiny, 
sistere, mittere, aliquem spectandum., ten- 
tandum: to conduct a scrutiny, spectare, 
explorare, examinare aliquid. 

SCUD, s., imber subitus. 

SCUD (along), properare (general term, 
to hasten): accurrere, advolare ad or in al- 
iquem locum: contento cursu petere ali- 

em locum. 

SCUFFLE, s., rixa: pugna: jurgium 

el). Vid. Fient. 

SCUFFLE, v. Vid. Fiexr. 

SCULK, delitescere in aliquo loco: se 
abdere in aliquem locum. To sculk away 
out of any body's sight, se occultare alicui 
or a conspectu alicujus. To be sculking 

e, abditum latére: in occulto se 
continére: abditum et inclusum in occul- 
to latére. Animals sculk away to their re- 
treats, fere latibulisse tegunt. Sculking- 
hole, latibulum : latebra. 

SCULL, s., calva: calvaria (the proper 
word): caput (the head): ossa capitis (the 
hegd considered as a bone; e. g., to drink 
out of sculls, in ossibus capitum bibere). 

SCULL, v., cymbam impellere (remis 
brevioribus). 

SCULLER, cymba (unius remigis), or 

i ive cymbula. 


SEA 


SCULLERY, *lixarum officira. 

SCULLION, lixa. 

SCULPTOR, sculptor (in raised or half- 
raised work; {5p ° not scalptor): fctor 
(general term, one who forms or fashions) . 
Statuarum artifex, qui signa fabricatur (a 


statuary). 

SCULPTURE, s. [|The act of sculp- 
turin g, celatura: sculptura: scalptura. 
Syn. in the verb. || A thing sculp- 
tured, celamen (Ovid): signum (any 
plastic work; to tabulz, picture) 
(Vid. Sratue.] || The art of sculp 
turing, ars pingendi: ars signa fabrican 
di: ars et statuas et simulacra fingendi. 

SCULPTURE, v., coelare (from xoiXos: 
to work figures in relief on metals, especial- 
ly silver, ivory, &c.; also in wood, Virg. 
Freund shaban : scalpere: sculpe- 
re (the former of work but little raised, like 
ope the latter like yhigetv, of works in 

lf or whole relief. So Miller, 

108): insculpere: scribere: inscribere 
(of cutting inscriptions). To sculpture 
any thing in gold, aliquid auro or in auro 
coelare: to sculpture in stone, aliquid e 
Saxo sculpere or exsculpere: to sculpture 
in marble, scalpere marmora (Cic.): to 
sculpture flowers, scalpere flores (Vitr.). 

SCUM, s., spuma (general term) : sco- 
rium (of metals). Scum of the ecrth, homo 
ad extremum perditus: the scum of the 
state, sentina reipublice ; labes et eluvies 
civitatis: thou scum of the earth, o lutum! 
0 sordes ! 

SCUM, v., despumare (e. g., carnem, 
Plin.). 

SCURF, ulceris crusta (of a wound, an 
ulcer, &c.): furfures (a disease of the skin, 
common with children on their heads): por- 
Tigo (a cutaneous disease or eruption on the 
head, of amalignant nature). Having the 
scurf, porriginosus (Plin., Val., 1, 4). 

SCURFY, crusta obductus (of wounds, 
: porriginosus (one who 

Val. 1,4). A 


SCURRILOUS, scurrilis: jocularis : 
ridiculus (jocose). Vid., 
SCURRILOUSLY, joculariter : ridicu- 
le: scurriliter. Vid., also, Grossty. 
SCURVILY. Vid. Conremprtrsty. 
SCURVY. Vid. Scroruna, Scrorv- 


| Lous. 
SCUTCHEON, *clypeus insignis: in- 


signe generis (cf. Cic., Sull., 31,88). Vid., 
also, “Coat of arms.” 

SCUTTLE, s. || A wide, shallow 
basket [vid.BasKet]. ||A coal-scut- 
SV acueert a cee 

UTTLE, v., perhaps pertundere per 
fundum (Cat.): *(mavem) pertundere, 


orare. 

SCYTHE, falx, falcis, f. 

SEA, mare (general term. [>> The 

pelagus and pontus are i 

only) : oceanus, mare oceanus (the ocean). 
The high sea, alttum (opposed to coast or 
harbor): the open sea, salum (cdXos; Op- 
posed to harbor): at sea, mari: both on 
land and at sea, terra marique; terra et 
mari; et terra et mari; et mari et terra; 
mari atque terra. [The usual expression 
is terra marique; the others are used only 
in cases where more stress is laid on either, 
or where the style ts more emphatic; but 
aqua et terra is not Latin.) To goto sea, 
mare ingredi; navigationi se committere 
(opposed to vie se committere, to set out 
on a road; vid. Cic., Fam., 16, 4, in.) : to 
be at sea, mari navigare: to put to sea [vid. 
to set Sarr}; also, altum petere; in al- 
tum provehi (to the high sea): the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, * mare Mediterraneum (= 
the ancients called it, by way of distinction, 
mare nostrum): the Black Sea, tus 
Euxinus ; or sim; Pontus (also = the 
country about it) : the Adriatic Sea or Gulf 
of Venice, mare Adriaticum: the Tuscan 
Sea, mare Etruscum: the Caspian Sea, 
mare Caspium : the Red Sea, sinus Arabi- 
cus: the Dead Sea, lacus Asphaltites: thas 
is situate or takes place upon the sea, mari- 
timus: in the sea, marinus: beyond the 
sea, transmarinus : to be on the leve! of the 
ee ee eS eS 
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ext (Col., 8,17. Empire of the sea, impe- 
rium maris ({4 > imperii maritimi sum- 
ma, in Nep., Arist., 2, 2—=the chief com- 
mand at sea): command at sea, imperium 
maritimum: adventures at sea, * que eve- 
herunt in navigatione: dangers of the sea, 
periculum navigationis. 

SEA-CALF, phoca (Virg., Ov.): * pho- 
ca vitulina (Linn.): pure Latin, vitulus 
marinus, or, from the contezt, vitulus oxly. 

SEA-COAST. Vid. Coast. 

SEA-FIGHT, proelium navale: pugna 
navalis. ; 

SEA-GREEN, glaucus ([5¢> poetically, 
thalassinus; cwruleus is = of a watery 
blue). 

SEA-SICKNESS, nausea. To make a 
voyage without suffering sea-sickness, navi- 
gare sine nausea: to suffer sea-sickness, 
nauseare (Plautus); in mare nauseare 
(Sen.); nausea tentari; nausew molesti- 
am suscipere (Cic.): to be suffering dread- 
fully from sea-sickness, nausea premi (Cel- 
sus) ; nausea aliquem torquet (Sen.) ; nau- 
sea confectum esse. 

SEA-WEED, alga. 

SEAL, s. || A sea-calf, vid. 

SEAL, s. || Propr. Impression, sig- 
num: sigillum. To break a seal, resig- 
nare. || 4 stamp, * forma qua signatoria 
utimur. A seal ring, annulus quo signa- 
torio utimur (Val. Marz., 8, 14,4). || Fie, 
fides. To tell a thing to any body under 
the seal of secrecy, taciturnitati et fidei ali- 
cujus clam concredere aliquid (vid. Plaut., 
Trin., 1, 2,104; not, as Ruhnken writes, 
dicere alicui aliquid sub fide silentii, which 
is not Latin). JI tell you this under the seal 
of secrecy, hoc tibi soli dictum puta; hec 
tu tecum habeto; hoc tibi in aurem dix- 
erim; hoc lapidi dixerim (749° not sub 
rosa tibi hoc dixerim). 

SEAL, »w., signare: consignare ({—> 
not subsignare in this sense): obsignare 
(to seal up): signo imprimere aliquid: 
sigillum imprimere in re (to imprint the 
mark of a seal; e. g., in cera, on war). To 
seal dispatches, signo suo tabellas impri- 
mere: to seal a letter, literis sigillum im- 
primere: sealed up, obsignatus. 

SEALING-WAX, cera (which the an- 
cients used), or * lacca signatoria. To use 
red sealing-waz, signare cera ex milto 
(Vitr., 9, 3). ‘ 

SEAM, s., sutira. 

SEAM, v., consuere: suere. 

SEAMSTRESS, * femina acu opus fa- 
ciens or acu victum queritans. 

SEAR, adj. Vid. Dry. 

SEAR, v. || Propr., urere: ustulare: 
amburere. || Fia., durare (e. g., animum 
or se). To be seared, durescere: obdu- 
rescere : indurescere. 

SEARCH, s., indagatio: investigatio : 
often by the verbs. 

SEARCH, v., queerere (by asking) : ex- 
quirere: perquirere (to inquire or examine 
strictly): scrutari: pereery ee (to search 
out or investigate thoroughly): percunc- 
tari (to inquire after any thing : especial- 
ly with reference to public news, &c.): 
sciscitari (to desire to know, endeavor to 
learn ; de aliqua re): sciscitando elicere 
(to elicit by inquiry): percunctando atque 
interrogando elicere (by various ingui- 
ries): explorare (to spy out): expiscari 
(=to fish owt): odorari (= to smell out): 
indagare: investigare (= to track out); 
also, for emphasis, JN. investigare et scru- 
tari: indagare et pervestigare: indagare 
et odorari: percunctari et interrogare: 
tentare (e. g., vulnus, to search a wound): 
penetrare (to penetrate, enter deeply into) : 
se insinuare (to find its way into). To 
search any body, excutere aliquem (to see 
if he has any thing contraband about his 
person). To search any body's house ; vid. 
House. 

SEARCHER, explorator: indagator : 
serutator (post-classical). Classically, by 
the verbs, 

SEASON, s. || Time of year, anni 
tempus: anni tempestas (with special ref- 
erence to the weather). The four seasons, 
quatuor anni tempora (Cic.) ; commuta- 
tiones temporum quadripartite (Cicero, 

Tusc., 1, 28, 89): Lelius commodiore 
anni tempore ad navigandum usus est (a 
better pat Cas.) : change of seasons, an- 
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nuz commutationes. || Time, fit time; 
vid. Time, OpPorTUNITY. 

SEASON, v., condire ( properly and fig- 
uratively): sale alicujus rei spargere ali- 
quid (figuratively; e. g., epistole: hu- 
manitatis sparse sale): aliquaé re tam- 
quam sale perspergere aliquid (figura- 
tively ; e. g., orationem lepore). 7 sea- 
son one's discourse, sermonem condire: 
to season a discourse with wit, facetiarum 
lepore tamquam sale perspergere oratio- 
nem: no man is better able to season his 
conversation with refined wit and the graces 
of style, nemo lepore, nemo suavitate con- 
ditior est: well-seasoned = inured to toil, 
duratus; ab usu alicujus rei duratus. 

SEASONABLE, tempestivus. 

_ SEASONABLY, in tempore: tempes- 
tive. 

SEASONING, conditio (as action): con- 
ditura (as method of preparing, Sen., De Ird, 
3, 15,1): condimentum (condiment): aréma 
(foreign spices ; cinnamon, ginger, &C.). 

SEAT, s. || Place in which one 
sits or may sit, sessio: sedile (place 
in which one may sit): sedes (place in 
which one sits). To take the highest, low- 
est seat, supremum, ultimum, capere lo- 
cum. || That whereon one sits, se- 
dus: sella. A raised seat, solium: seats 
in the circus, fori (plural): seats of the sen- 
ators, subsellia (plural) : to take one’s seat, 
sedem capere (Liv., 1, 18): seat of jus- 
tice, tribunal. || Place of abode, sedes: 
domicilium: habitatio : deversorium (an 
inn): cubile: lustrum (lair of a wild ani- 
mal): latibulum: receptaculum (a hiding- 
place ; the first cspecially of animals): re- 
fugium: perfugium. JN. portus et per- 
fugium: portus et refugium: receptus 
tutus (a place of refuge). Seats of the gods, 
sedes, spatia immortalium: to change 
one’s seat, sedem alio transterre: seat of 
government, sedes, domicilium, imperii, 
regni: seat. of war, locus belli gerendi 
(Cic.) ; sedes belli (Liv.): to change the 
seat of war, bellum (sedem belli) in alias 
terras transferre (Liv., 21, 21). || Cown- 
try-house, villa. 

SEAT, v., sede locare, collocare, po- 
nere. To seat one’s self, sedem capere, 
considere (properly) ; considére: residére 
(Cic.): subsidere (Virg.) : sedem ac dom- 
icilium collocare aliquo loco (Cic., figura- 
tively = to settle): to seat one’s self at table 
(after the manner of the ancients), accum- 
bere: decumbere: recumbere; (accord. 
ing to our custom), ad mensam considére. 

SECEDE, secedere: decedere (to de- 

art). 

SECEDER: by the verb. 

SECESSION, secessio: decessio (de- 
parting). 

SECLUDE, secludere. Secluded, soli- 
tarius: a man who leads a secluded life, 
solitarius homo et in agro vitazn agens: 
to lead a secluded life, habére or agere wta- 
tem procul arepublica; statem procul a 
ccetu hominum agere. 

SECOND, adj., secundus (next to the 
first): alter (the other when only two are 
spoken of, and those two things of the same 
kind and present at the same time). The 
second each time, or every second, secundus 
quisque : to love any body as a second par- 
ent, aliquem sicut alterum parentem dili- 
gere: for the second time, iterum (again ; 

not secundum or secundo in this 
sense, Diderl., Syn.): of the second sort or 
quality, secundarius: the second part, se- 
cunds, sc. partes: @ second-rate state or 
power, * civitas secundi loci: to be pro- 
nounced second best, to come off second, 
* proximum judicari; * secundas laudis 
partes ferre: any thing is not the best, yet 
at all events the second best, est hoc, ut non 
optimum, sic tamen secundum (Cels,): 
second mate, qui pro gubernatore operas 


dat (after Cicero, Fam., 13, 15, 1): sec- 


ond time; vid. above: every second day, 
year, &c. (vid. ALTERNATE]: upon second 
thoughts, or on a second consideration, re 
consulta et explorataé; inité subductaéque 
ratione; circumspectis rebus omnibus ra- 
tiowibusque subductis: to be second to 
none (of persons), non inferiorem esse ali- 
quo aliquaé re; parem esse alicui aliqua 
re; non multum aut nihil omnino cedere 
alicui: of second quality, secunda note 
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(e. g., wine, vinum): second hand [vid 
Hanp]: second rate, secundarius : secun* 
diloci. Second teeth [vid. Tooru]. Sec 
ond class in school, classis secunda. 

SECOND, s. || An assistant, adju- 
tor: socius [vid. Assistant]. || The siz- 
tieth part of a minute, punctum tem- 
poris (a moment). 

SECOND, v. || To come inthe next 
place {vid. ro Fotrow). || To sup- 
port, back, assist; vid. ro Arp, Here, 

SECONDARY, secundarius (second in 
order ; also inferior): secundi loci (second 
in rank, second rate). Secondary causes, 
cause adjuvantes et proxime (opposed to 
perfectze et principales). : 

SECONDLY, secundo, iterum (again, 
the second time): tum: deinde (when the 
division is not so strict or precise). 

SECRECY. || Close silence, taci- 
turnitas; or by circumlocution with arca- 
num or secretum. We must have secrecy, 
opus est fide ac taciturnitate: to preserve 
secrecy, secretum tacitum premere (Cic.); 
commissa tacére (Hor.); arcana celare 
(Curt.) : to violate secrecy, arcanum aperire 
(Liv.), proferre (Plin.}, prodere (Curt. ; 
commissa enuntiare (Cic.). 

SECRET, adj., arcanus (that one keeps 
hidden or unrevealed): secrétus (that one 
keeps separate): abditus: tectus: occul- 
tus (removed from sight: abditus, hidden 
by being put away; tectus, by being cov- 
ered ;. occultus, veiled): ab arbitris liber 
(free from eye-witnesses ; e. g., locus): re- 
conditus: absconditus: abstrusus (deep- 
ly hidden, abstruse ; reconditus of things 
difficult to reveal, absconditus and abstru- 
sus of things altogether unknown) : inte- 
rior (not exposed): latens (that lies in ob- 
scurity): clandestinus (that takes place 
without the knowledge of another): tacitus 
(that acts or takes place without noise or 
show): furtivus (by stealth). JN. arcanus 
et secretus: secretus et arcanus: occul- 
tus et abditus: occultus et quasi involu- 
tus: reconditus atque abditus: interior et 
reconditus: abditus et ab arbitris liber (e. 
g., locus). A secret writing, liter secre- 
tiores (the characters, ciphers, &c.): furti- 
vum scriptum (any thing written with pri- 
vate characters, &c., Gell.): secret power, 
tacita vis (chat works in silence; vid. 
Quint., 3, 5, 9, and 9, 4, 13): occulta vis 
(that is not observed or known ; vid. Quint., 
1, 10, 7): secret counsel, consilia arcana, 
interiora (private consultations ; different 
from consilia clandestina = secret tricks 
or artifices ; vid. Nep., Hannib., 2, 2): sanc- 
tuarium or consistorium principis (the 
place in which the prince held his councils ; 
under the emperors): secret conversations 
or negotiations, occulta colloquia; clan- 
destina colloquia ; with any one, cum ali- 
quo: to hold secret consultation with any 
one, to consult with any one in secret, cum 
aliquo colloqui arcano (when the subject 
of consultation is a secret), or secreto 
(when the parties meet in private ; i. €., 80 
that their deliberations are not overheard), 
or in occulto (when the parties meet secret- 
ly; i.e., so that their meeting is not known): 
to speak with any one in secret, sine arbitris 
loqui cum aliquo: secret arts, artes secre- 
tee: tm secret (or secretly, as an adverb) 
arcano (so that that which takes place must 
remain unknown): secreto (not in the 
presence of unwelcome persons ; vid. Cas., 
B. G.,1,31; B.C.,1,19. Nearly= secre- 
to is sine arbitris or arbitris remotis; i. 
e., without witnesses or persons present, 
but with this difference, that secreto implies 
that a person removes himself from witness 
es, while sine arbitris merely affirms that no 
witnesses are present, and arbitris remotisa 
implies that the witnesses have been re- 
moved) : occulte (in a hidden manner ; op- 
posed to aperte ; in occulto, in a hidden 
place; ex occulto, from a hidden place ; 
ex insidiis, from an ambush): tecte (cov- 
ertly): latenter (in a hidden manner, when 
we do not perceive how a thing happens): 
clam (without the knowledge of others ; op- 
posed to palam, or ante oculos alicujus, or 
coram aliquo; {o> clanculum ts comic) : 
obscure (in the dark; of one who shuns 
the light) : tacite: silentio (in silence, with- 
out noise; silentio always sub ective = 
without speaking of a matter): furtim (oy 
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eek ahr oe: Segis le asshe Eakoa op. | 
posed to paiam facere): to keep a thing 
secret from any one, celare aliquem ali- 
quid or de re; occulere (op to aperi- 
re; p 


occuli, op 

occultare, occulte ferre ( 
facere): not to keep any thing secret, ali- 
quid haud occultum habére or tenére ; al- 
iquid non obscure ferre; aliquid proferre, 
enunciare (to blab): aliquid ; pre se ferre: 

this secret, I tell you this in secret, hoc 
tibi soli dictum puta; hec tu tecum ha- 
beto; hoc tibi in aurem dixerim ; arcano 
tibi ego hoc dixi; hoc lapidi dixerim 
(> not sub rosa tibi hoc dixerim, which 
is not Latin): I can keep nothing secret, 





d to apparére): | 
to palam | disciplina (a society, with reference to its 
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ing-place). To secrete one’s self in any 
po dathescere in allan ioe arin toahe 
se abdere in locum ; se occultare loco or 
in loco. top en pleg fet 
body, se occultare alicui or a coi 


| alicujus : to keep one's self secreted, 


; in occultum se continére ; abdi- 
tum et inclusum in occulto latére : to be 
sgecie o latére. || To separate, secerne- 


SECRETION. |Act of secreting, 
by the verbs. || That which is sgcret- 
| ed in the body, humor: if = ezcre- 
ment, stercus (of man and beast): excre- 
menta, plural ( post-Augustan); also, al- 
| Vus (e. g., liquida, pallida). 

SECRETLY, occulte: secreto (opposed | 

to aperte): clam: cl ti- 

| no (Plaut.; opposed to pales furtim 

| (Cic.): furtive (Or., by stealth). Vid. “in 
- | secret,” under SECRET, adj. 

SECRETORY, *secretorius (technical 
term; e. g., Vas): *secretionem efficiens. 

SECT, secta (the disciples of a philoso- 
pher): schola (a school founded by a phi- 

): familia (an independent society): 








tenets and principles). To belong toa sect, 
sequi or\persequi sectam ; protitéri sec- 
tam (to profess one’s attachment to a sect) . 

to be attached to a philosophical sect, sequi 
philosophiam ; esse ab aliqua disciplina: 
to go over to a sect, ad sectam transire: to 
found a sect, novam sectam instituere ; 

sectam condere : to incline to the sect of 
(the Stoics), auctoritatem (Stoice) sectz 

referre. 





ape rimarum sum, hac atque illae per- 
uo (comic; ap. Ter., Eun., 1, 2,25): a se- 
cret order or command, * nuncius per lite- 
ras secretiores-or per notas scriptus (wwrit- 
ten with secret characters): a@ secret 
senger, nuncius clandestinus (a mcs | 
dispatched in secret, Cas. B. G., 7, 64): 
*nuncius de rebus arcanis missus (that 
has secret commands). 

SECRET, s., res arcana, secreta, occul- 
ta, recondita [SYN. in Secret, adj.}: res 
silenda (of which one must not 
mnysterium, especially in plural, mysteria. | 
si puoripia, the celebrated Greek mysteries | 

or secrets; Cicero allows himself to use | 
mysterium, general term for a secret only | SECRA 
in epistolary style ; in De Orat., 3, 17, 64, | 
he qualifies it by ta quam, in the words | 
tacitum tamquam mysterium tenent). & 
Secrets, arcana : secreta: occulta : recon- 
dita, plural (Syw. in Secret, adj.} : com- 
missa (things intrusted in secret): silenda | 
(concerning which one should be silent ; e. 
g., @ secret society ; vid. Liv., 39, 11, med.) : 
secrets of the heart, animi secreta; occulta 
pectoris: the secrets of a consptracy, oc- 
culta conjurationis: this is no great se- 
cret, hec res Sane non est recondita; hoc 
in vulgus emanavit (és no longer a secret) : 
something i is a secret to me, aliquid me non 
preterit or me non fugit ((S> there is no 
we authority for aliquid mihi or me la- 
; in Cic., Cat., 7, 6, 15, and Cic., Suil., 
33, "65, the best cideonecente'ts 








reading ; ; Vid. Orelli): to make a secret, no 
secret of a thing ; vid. To keep, not to 
keep secret, tn SECRET, adj.: I tell you 
this as a secret (vid. SECRET, adj. sub fin}: 

they have no secret between each other, nec 
quidquam secretum alter ab altero ha- 
bent. To be in the secret, scire. 

SECRETARY, scriba: qui est alicui a 
manu or ab epistolis (vid. ScrrBe]: *sec- 
retarius (as modern technical term). A 
prince’s private secretary, quem prince 
ad manum habet scribe eae (vid. Nop. 
Eum., 1, 5); scriba principis or regis 
(Plin. 12, 14, 32). ||A sort of cabinet, 
armarium. 

SECRETARYSHIP, scribe munus: 
*secretariatus (as modern technical term, 
for the sake of distinction). 

SECRETE. ||To hide, abdere aliquid 
in locum or in loco; occultare aliquid 
loco or in loco (very seldom in locum; 
vid. Herz., Ces., B. G.,7, 85, extr.). To se- 


| poral, evanescent, fluxus: 


Pp 
SECTION, pars ; diminutive, particula: 


PSECULAR. Of an age, secularis. 
[Not spiritual, *a rebus divinis alie- 
nus ([> not mundanus) : profanus: civ- 
ilis. A secular office, munus civile. || Tem- 
caducus : 
vanus. || Devoted to worldly pleas- 
ures, Vanus: rerum inanium amans: vo- 
luptatibus deditus. 

SECULARIZATION, by circumlocution 
| with the verb. 

SECULARIZE, perhaps exaugurare (op- 
posed to inaugurare): profanum facere 
ns appa to sacrum esse Velle). Vid. Con- 


SECURE, adj. ||Safe, tutus: securus 
vid. dig sas \| Careless, securus: neg- 
: imprudens. Syn. in CaRELEss. 
SEC v. || To make safe, put 
out of danger, tutum reddere, facere, 
or prestare: in tuto collocare aliquid (e. 
g., one’s reputation, famam): munire (to 
provide with a defence): confirmare ali- 
quid or spem alicujus rei (e. g., spem suc- 
cessionis, Suet.; pacem, regnum, &c.). 
To secure one’s self against danger or cas- 
ualizes, corpus tutum reddere adversus 
pericula (Cels.) : to be secured against any 
, tutum or munitum esse ab aliqua 
To Hep hte hend, comprehendere ; 


re. 
i ere. Tobe secured,com 


nc 


| prehendi; in custodiam tradi: (of a per- 


manent state), in custodia habéri or serva- 
; custodia tenéri or retinéri. 
SECURELY, tute : tuto (safely) : secu- 
Te: nter (carelessly). 
SECURITY. ||Freedom from dan- 
er, incolumitas: salus [vid. SarEety}. 
Protection, vid. || Pledge, guar- 
antee, cautio (general term): satisdatio 
(at law). To give security, cautionem in- 
terponere; cautionem cavére ; satisdare 
(pro re); satisdationem i interponere, pre- 
stare, or : to ask or demand security, 
exigere ab aliquo satisdationem ; satis pe- 
tere ab aliquo: to receive security, satis ac- 
cipere : to offer security, cautionem offer- 
re; satis or satisdationem offerre: to give 
any body back his security, cautionem ali- 
cui remittere [all from legal writers): to 
Sive security, predibus cavére (Dict. An- 
tigq.). To give security to twice the amount, 
cavére in duplum: to have given securi- 
ty for any body to a large amount, inter- 
pales pro aliquo magnam pecuniam. 





crete any thing under any thing, abdere 
ares sub aliqua re or intra aliquid (e. 
g., @ knife, a sword under one’s robe, cul- 


trum sub veste, ferrum intra vestem). | 


To secrete one’s self, delitescere, se abdere 
in o¢ ~iltum (to secrete one’s self in a lurk- 


One who gives security, sponsor; fidejus- 
e0T; vas, vadis, masculine; pres. SYN. 
@ ar. 

SEDAN. sella: beri (lectica = palan- 
quin, the person being recumbent) : sella 
| gratatorin (Suet) To ride tn a sedan, lec- 
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ticé or sella vehi; gestamine sell perve 

hi (to a place; e. g., Baias, Tac.). 
SEDATE, lentus eaten emotion): ab 

animi liber (free from pas- 


sion) : tranquillus (calm) : : seda- 
tas ( ‘(of an 
even temper, mild). ran ple posing ths fry 
que ; sedatus et quictus ; p 
dusque; placidus et sedatus. 


“SEDA' ELY, lente : tranquille : quiete: 
sedate : sedato animo: placide. JN. se- 
date placideque: et sedate. 

SEDATENESS, lentitudo: animus ab 
omni pertarbatione liber [Syn. in Se- 
DaTE}: animi equitas, equabilitas: ani- 
mus #quus (equanimity) : animus sedatus 
(composure). 

SEDATIVE, mitigatorius (Plin.: miti- 
gZativus, late). Or by circumlocution with 
dolorem sedare, compescere. 

SEDENTARY, sedentarius (e. Bipolar 
sedentaria, Cic. (?) ap. Col): ularius 
(of a mechanic whose work is done in a sit- 
ting posture, Cic., Liv.: sedentaria ars, 
App.). To lead a sedentary life, * vitam 
sedentariam (not vitam domisédam) age- 
re; domi (desidem) sedére. Domi- 
séda is the epithet of a woman stays at 
home, Orell., Inscript.. 4639. For a per- 
son of sedentary habits, Krebs recommends 
reconditus, but this is “reserved: um 
braticus (homo ; opposed to reges, Plaut.. 
Curc., 4, 3, 24) is one who stays at home, 
avoiding public life and public duties: qui 
in totum aut certe plurimum domi mora- 
tar (Cic. ap. Col., but this may include the 
idea of activity and movement in the house): 
* qui inter parietes libenter se pe ca 

SEDGE, carex: ulva palus 

SEDGY, ulvosus (Sidon.): ata abun 
dans or obductus. 

SEDIMENT, subsidentia, plural; sedi- 
mentum: crassamentum: que in aliqua 
sg subsidunt (e. g., in urinaé). To deposit 

@ sediment, habére quedam subsidentia 
(Cels., 2,5). Sediment of wine, fex vini. 

SEDITION, seditio: motus (a disturb- 
ance in the state): tumultus (with the Ro- 
mans any sudden disturbance, sudden seed 


tumultum facere, concitare ; seditionem 
commovére, concire: to inflame sedition, 
ignem et materiam seditioni subdere: to 
endeavor to stir up sedition, sollicitare, con- 
citare aliquem : to suppress a brainy Se- 
ditionem sedare, lenire, tranquillam face- 

Te, comprimere, exstinguere : : @ sedition 
arises, seditio oritur, concitatur, exardes- 
cit; breaks out again, seditio recrudes- 
= — seditio languescit; dies away, 


*°SEDITIOUS, seditiosus (engaged in @ 
nce): rerum evertendarum or re- 

rum novarum cupidus; rerum mutatio- 
nis cupidus (disposed to overthrow the ex- 
isting order of things): rebellans (that 
rises against @ conqueror): turbulentus 
(restless, unquiet). JN. seditiveus ac tur- 
bulentus ; e.g., civis. To be seditious, no- 
Vas res quzrere ; novis rebus studére (se- 
ditiously di. ; in seditione inter se 
esse (in a@ state of sedition): to make sedi- 


a seditious people, Galli novis rebus stu: 
dent et ad bellum mobiliter 
excitantur (Cas., B. G., 3, 10). 
SEDITIOUSLY, seditiose : 
turbulenter : turbide. 
SEDUCE, a rectd vid abducere ( prop- 
erly, to mislead), aliquem transversum age- 
Te (figuratively, to draw from the path of 
virtue): corrumpere alicujus animum et 
mores, or simply corrumpere owe (to 
corrupt): aliquem ad nequitiam adduce- 
re: alicui fenestras ad nequitiam patefa- 
cere (to entice to debauchery or a dissolute 
mode of life): in stuprum illicere (9; illicit 
amours): in errorem inducere (to 
SEDUCER, qui aliquem ad nequitiam 
abducit: corruptor: auctor flagitii, frau- 
dis: (with reference to eet chastity) qui 
aliquam in stuprum 
SEDUCTION, co caciepenli arte 


SEED 


or by the verbs. Arts of seduction, ars ad 
libidines adolescentulorum excitandas ac- 
commodata. 

SEDUCTIVE, omnibus libidinum ille- 
cebris repletus (e. g., regio) : captiosus 
(dangerous ; e. g., societas): corruptrix 
(of persons and things, feminine). 

SEDULITY, sedulitas (indefatigable, 
bustling activity in small matters) : assidu- 
itas (continued, uninterrupted exertion) : 
diligentia (careful and close application) : 
industria (industry of a high and elevated 
kind). Vid. INDUSTRY. — 

SEDULOUS, sedulus (busily active, bus- 
tling ; opposed to piger): assiduus (con- 
stantly active) : industrius (restlessly active 
in high matters ; opposed to segnis) : dili- 
genus (carefully and Closely applying one’s 
thoughts and exertions to the attainment of 
an object). Tobe sedulousin any business, 
in re agenda acrem et industrium esse. 

SEDULOUSLY, sedulo: assidue : in- 
distrie: diligenter. Syn. in SEDULOUs. 

SEE, s., * sedes (episcopi). 

SEE, v. || Perceive or distin- 
guish by sight, vidére (idciv, to pos- 
sess the faculty of vision ; To = tuéri, in 
the same sense, is poetical): cernere (xpt- 
vei, to discern, distinguish by the sight), 
or oculis cernere aliquid : oculis percipe- 
re: spectare (to look at attentively or anz- 
iously, to survey closely or narrowly): as- 
picere (to turn the eyes to, to look at): con- 
spicari (to see at a distance; usually in the 
perfect passive partictple, and in Cesar). 
To go to see, visere: to see well, bene, acu- 
te, acriter vidére; acres et acutos habére 
oculos: to see toa great distance, longe vi- 
dére: not to see, carére sensu oculoram 
(not to possess the faculty): ceecum esse 
(to be blind, to have lost or been deprived of 
the faculty): to be able neither to see nor 
to hear, oculis auribusque captum esse : 
not to sce so well with the right eye as with 
the left, dextro oculo non eque bene uti 
(Nep. ; opposed to sinistro oculo minus vi- 
dére, Suet.) : to see well with one eye, altero 
oculo bene vidére (Cic.): to see clearly, 
clare vidére oculis (Plaut.); vidére per- 
spicue, diligenter, recte: not to be able to 
see any thing, fugit aliquid aciem, obtu- 
tum oculorum; effugit aliquid sensum 
oculorum (opposed to cadere in conspec- 
tum): not to endure to see any thing, vul- 
tum alicujus pati non posse; oculi mei al- 
iquid ferre non possunt: worth seeing, vi- 
sendus ; spectandus; conspiciendus; visu 
or spectatu dignus: it is worth seeing, ali- 
quid dignum est, quod spectetur: see! = 
BEHOLD, vid. [33> After “to wait,” &c., 
a dependent interrogative clause often fol- 
lows tnmediately, “to see” being omitted: 
“when cll were waiting to see who would 
be so,” &c., eXspectantibus omnibus, 
quisnam esset, &c. || Fic. To ob- 
serve, perceive, notice, vidére; vidére 
animo ; cernere (mente) ; also, perspice- 
re; animadvertere ; intelligere : to see ina 
dream, vidére aliquid in somnis (Cic.); per 
somnum, per quietem (Just.) : the enemy 
saw himself obliged to retreat, hostis se re- 
cipere coactus erat: to see through, perspi- 
cere, animo vidére : to see through a plan, 
quid agat aliquis, quid moliatur, sentire et 
vidére. ||7'o consider, vidére: conside- 
rare. Iwill see presently, mox videro (3° 
icss commonly videbo, Matth., Excurs. de 
fut. exact.). || To take precaution, 
Se on one's guard, vidére: cavére. 
To provide, vidére: providére: cu- 
rare. || To conjecture, conclude, 
vidére : intelligere: conjicere : colligere. 

SEED. || Propr., semen. To sow seed, 
semen spargere (Cic.) ; semen jacére, se- 
rére (Plin.) : semen solo ingerere, or ter- 
rw mandare (Col.); semen jactare, de- 
mittere iv terram (Varr.). Seed is apt not 
to came up, semen difficulter animatur : 
secd Comes up, semen procedit or prodit. 
To go to seed, in semen ire or abire in 
semina crescere. || Fr@., semen: causa. 
JN. semen et causa (Cic.): stirps : igni- 
culi ac semina To sow the seeds of any 
thing, sementem alicujus rei facere; ve- 
lut semina facere alicui rei (e. &., bello) : 
nova seina ministrare alicui rei (of sow- 
ing the seeds of another war, &c., bello). 
Lo sow the seeds of political troubles, civi- 
les discordias serere. 
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SEED-CORN, semen: sementis. 

SEED-PLOT, seminarium (Col., Varr.). 

SEED-TIME, sementis (Col.): sationis 
tempus (Cic.) : tempus satus (Plin., 19, 8, 
40). 


SEED-VESSEL, vasculum seminis. 

SEEDSMAN, * qui semina vendit. 

SEEDY, granosus, or by cirenmlocution 
with semen: [[>g~ seminosus ts late. 

SEEKING THAT, siquidem (implies 
something known and granted, Zumpt, 
§ 345): quum (relating to time as well as 
stating a reason) : quia: quod: quoniam : 
quandoquidem (implying also a reason, 
with this difference, that “ quum” alleges a 
simple reason merely, our “since ;” “quia” 
and “quod,” of which the former is the 
stronger, allege a reason founded on ne- 
cessity, our “ because ;” * quoniam” alleges 
a reason deduced from the accidental oc- 
currence of circumstances, our “ whereas ;” 
“ quandoquidem” gives a reason inferred 
from some preceding circumstance). 

SEEK. || Trans. J'o search for, 
querere. || To desire and pursue, 
petere : appetere: expetere: sequi: per- 
sequi: secturi: consectari: captare : au- 
cupare: studére or servire alicui rei. To 
seck a livelihood, victum queritare (Plau- 
tus): to seek one’s own interests, rebus et 
commodis suis servire ; omnia ad utilita- 
tem suam revocare (Cic.). ||To askin 
order to receive, petere. || 7'0 en- 
deavor,,studére (with an infinitive, or, 
more rarely, ut); Operam dare, ut: capé- 
re (with an infinitive, to seek to ; [>>> but 
querere with an infinitive or ut is not 
found in the best prose). To seck one’s life ; 
i. e., to compass one's death, insidias vite 
moliri. || INtRaNs. To make search, 
querere: indagare : vestigare : investiga- 
re. ||Zo endeavor to do or effect, 
conari: moliri: machinari. 

SEEKER, by the verbs. 
SEARCHER. 

SEEM, vidéri. The impersonal form 
“it seems” is mostly translated personal- 
ly; ‘it seems that our friends will not 
come,” amici nostri non venturi videntur. 
To seem in any body's eyes, judicio alicu- 
jus esse; ab aliquo existimari; vidéri al- 
icui; esse apud aliquem: 7 seems to me 
that you are a passionate person, stomacho- 
sus esse vidéris: it does not seem so to me, 
non ita mihi vidétur: it does not seem to 
me that, &c., non mihi vidétur (with accu- 
sative and infinitive): to seem to one’s self, 
sibi vidéri. 

SEEMING, Vid. APPARENT. 

SEEMINGLY, ut vidétur. 

SEEMLY, decorus: decens (becoming ; 
opposed to indecGérus) : honestus (honora- 
ble ; opposed to inhonestus, turpis). To 
be seemly, decorum, honestum esse alicui ; 
decére (with an accusative of the person to 
whom any thing is seemly): it is seemly, 
zequum est, par est (followed by an infin- 
itive): it is seemly that, &c., convenit (fol- 
lowed by an accusative and infinitive; vid. 
Benecke, Cic., Cat., 1, 2,4): it is not seem- 
ly, non decet: it is not at all seemly, &c., 
minime decet (both followed by an accusa- 
tive and infinitive; e. g., oratorem irasci 
minime decet). ‘It ts seemly for” may 
frequently be rendered by est with a geni- 
tive; e. g., est juvenis, “it is seemly for a 
young man.” 

SEER. Vid. Propurrt. 

SEETHE. Vid. Born. 

SEGMENT. || Part of a circle, * seg- 
mentum (technical term ; not in this sense 
in Pliny). || A part, portion, segmen- 
tum: pars: portio. 

SEGREGATE. Vid. Separare. 

SEIGNIOR, dominus. 

SEIZE. || Propr. 7J'o lay hold of 
with the hand, prehendere: apprehen- 
dere: comprehendere: arripere (to snatch 
to one’s self, to seize hastily). To seize the 
hand of any one, dextram alicujus com- 
plecti (as a suppliant, &c.): to seize any 
one by the hand, manu prehendere (gen- 
eral term) ; manu reprehendere (in order 
to bring him back): lo seize a pen, cala- 
mum sumere; stilum prehendere; ad 
scribendum se conferre (figuratively) : 
to seize a person, aliquem prehendere, 
comprehendere; aliquem arripere. || To 
take, catch, capere (to get possession of 


Vid., also, 





SELF 


a thing in order to keep it): sumere (ta 
remove a thing in order to use it): prchen- 
dere (to take hold of a thing in order to 
hold it; all with an parma tt tangere 
aliquid (to touch): manus adhibére alicui 
rei; manus afterre alicui rei ( figurative- 
ly, to endeavor to get a thing into one’s own 
possession ; e. g., vectigalibus, alienis, bo- 
nis): descendere ad aliquid (to have re- 
course to, when other ways and means do 
not succeed): to seize any thing violently, 
eagerly, rapere, arripere aliquid (hastily) : 
involare in aliquid (figuratively, to fly or 
pounce Upon; e. g., In alienas possessio- 
nes). || Fie. To fall upon suddenly 
(of things without life), arripere: corripe- 
re: occupare (tu take possession of): in- 
vadere : incessere (to fall upon, especially 
of fear): the fire seizes any thing, ignis or 
flamma comprehendit, corripit aliquid: @ 
disease seizes me, Iam seized by a disease, 
morbo tentor or corripior ; morbo impli- 
cor; in morbum incido: a panic seizes 
me, pavor me occupat; metus, pavor mi- 
hiincutitur; timor me incessit : to be seiz- 
ed by fear or a panic, metu affici; in timo- 
rem dari; timore percelli: to be seized 
with compassion, misericordia capi or cor- 
ripi; with astonishment, stupor, admiratio 
me incessit: to be seized with anger, ira 
incendi; (ira) excandescere; ird exacui 
(of the most violent anger): to seize the 
mind, animum commovére, permovére, 
SEIZURE, ||Propr. 4 laying hold 
of, prehensio (Varr. ap. Gell.): captus 
(Val. Maz.). Usually by the verbs. || Fre. 
Attack (of a@ disease, &c.), tentatio (se. 
morbi, Cic., Alt. 10,17, 2). A slight setz 
ure, commotiuncula (Cic., Alt. 12, 11, 
extr.): levis motiuncula (Suet., Vesp., 24): 
to suffer under the seizure of a disease, ten- 
tari morbo: to experience a slight seizure, 
levee dunculs tentari ({23> not accessio 
febris, which is = “a paroxysm”). 
SELDOM, raro (opposed to vulgo, sepe, 
&c., and distinguished from interdum). 
Very seldom, admodum raro (Cic.) ; raro 
admodum (Quint.); perquam raro (Plin.); 
rarissime (Suet.): frequently ... now and 
then... but seldom, frequenter ... inter- 
dum...raro autem: so seldom, ira raro 
(Cic.) ; sic raro (Hor.). JN. insolenter.et 
raro (opposed to vulgo, Cic.) : not seldom, 


| non raro (Quint., 9, 4, 74): this is seldom 
| found, hoc rarum est inventu : it seldom 


happens, raro fit (ut, &c.). (og Rare 
(Plaut.), rarenter (Cat.) are ante-classical, 

SELECT, adj., electus: selectus: de- 
lectus (electus tmproperly = excellent). 
JN. conquisitus et electus: exquisitus 
(searched out = excellent): eximius: egre- 
gius: preestans (excellent). A select band, 
delecta manus: select letters, * selectes 
epistole. 

SELECT, »., eligere (general term, to 
choose from several things, without refer- 
ence to any particular object): deligere (to 
choose what is or appears to be most suitable, 
Cas., B. G., 7, 31, buic rei idoneos homi- 


| nes deligebat) : seligere (to choose and set 


apart). To select a place for a camp, locum 
castris capere; locum idoneum castris 
deligere : to make or let any body select, 
facere alicui potestatem optionemque ut 
eligat utrum velit. 

SELECTION. || The act or right 
of selecting, electio: delectio: selectio 
(Syn. in SELEcT]: optio (free choice, op- 
tion). To make a selection, delectum ha- 
bére, facere : with a selection, cum delec- 


' tu; electe; diligenter (with care) ; elegan- 





ter (with good taste): without any selection, 
sine ullo delectu; promiscue. || Things 
selected, by the adjective selectus; e. {4 
a selection of letters, * epistole selects. 
SELF (as a definite pronoun), ipse. 
(2 When * self” is combined with a per- 
sonal pronoun (myself, himself, &c.), ob- 
serve carefully whether it be as an active 
(subject) or a passive (object) ; in the Jor- 
mer case ipse is put in the nominative or in 
the accusative (only when connected with 
an accusative and infinitive); in the latter, 
ipse is in the case of the personal pronoun, 
whatever it may be; e. g., se ipsum irridet 
(he laughs at himself, and at no dther ; he 
laughs at himself alone) ; se ipse irrridet 
(he laughs at himself, and no other laughs 
at him; he alone laughs at himself) ; ali- 


SELF 


sibi ipsi inimicus est (is an enemy to 
Eau” one hae ee 


met ipsum ut never memet ipse). 
Of my (your, him, or it) self, ipse; mea 
(tua, sua) sponte (without external impul: 





or cause): ultro (of free will, voluntarily): 
per se (by one’s self): a se (self-origina- 
ting): sine magistro (without a teacher) : 
his other self, alter idem for nominative ; 
for another case, se, &c., alterum : Pom- 
pey said I should be his other self, me al- 
terum se fore: a friend is like one’s other 
self, tamquam alter idem : like your other 
seif, tamquam ipse tu; sometimes tam- 
quam exemplar mei, tui, sui, &c., may be 
used ; e. g., he who has a friend looks upon 


him as his other self, is tamquam exemplar | 


aliquod intuetur sui: the opened of 
itself, valve se ipse# aperuerunt: to re- 
cover himself, ad se redire: for itself (= 
Sor its own sake), propter se or sese (e. g., 


amicitid propter se expetenda); natura | 
(e. g., honestum—natura est laudabili, | 
CES, 
the singular gerund ts used ; e. g., sui col- | 


Cic.). [> With genitive sui = themsel 


ligendi (not colligendorum) causa. Many 
ive verbs have a purely reflexive mean- 
tng ; as, falli (to deceive one’s self) ; cru- 
ciari (to torment one’s self); vid. Krug., 
§ 471. || (As an intensive) ipse: vel: 
leo; e. g., virtue itself is i i 
ipsa contemnitug: the enemy 
could not refrain from tears, vel 


succenses. ., also, HIMSELF. 
SELF-CONCEIT, vana or arrogans de 
se persuasio. To have no little conceit 
one’s self), Multum sibi tribuere ; i 
quem putare; magnifice de se statu- 
ere; manos sibi sumere spiritus (to be 
ited): to have a great deal of self-con- 
ceit, tumescere inani persuasione (Quint., 
1, 2,18); sibi placére: full of self-conceit, 
arrogantiz plenus. 
SELF-CONCEITED, 3 (assum- 
ing): superbus (proud, haughty). A self- 
conceited person, homo opinionibus infla- 
tus (Cic., Of., 1, 26, 91); homo nimium 
amator ingenii sui (Quint., 10, 1, 88): * qui 
sibi pre ceteris sapére vidétur. 
SELF-CONFIDENCE, ? (Vid. Conrt- 
SELF-CONFIDENT. } DENCE, Con- 
FIDENT.}] Blind self-confidence, stolida sui 
fiducia : reasonable self-confidence, haud 
wana de se persuasio (after Quint., 2, 2, 12). 
SELF-CONTROL, temperantia (oppos- 
ed to libido): moderatio (opposed to ef- 
frenata cupiditas): modestia (opposed to 
petulantia): continentia (opposed to lux- 
uria, libido). To exercise self-control, sibi- 
met ipsi temperare ; in se ipsum habére 
potestatem ; se habére in potestate. 
SELF-DEFENCE, contra vim defensio 
(Cic., Mil.,5,14). To practice self-defence, 
ipse me contra vim defendo: to carry 
arms for self-defence, sui defendendi causa 
telo uti (Cic., Mil, 4, 11). 
SELF-DENIAL, animi moderatio: do- 
lorum et laborum contemtio: rerum hu- 
Mmanarum contemtus ac despicientia. To 
practice the most rigid self-denial, omnia 
qu jucunda videntur esse, ipsi nature 
ac necessitati denegare (after Cic., Ver., 
5, 14, 35). 
SELF-EVIDENT, ante oculos positus: 
manifestus: apertus: evidens. 
SELF-EXAMINATION, * spectatio vi- 
te nostre. Sometimes meditatio (Quinz., 
10, 1, 17) or sermo intimus (Cic., Tusc., 2, 
22,51) may suit. To institute a self-exam- 
tnation, in sese descendere (Pers.) ; me 
ipse perspicio totumque tento (Cicero, 
1438 2, 22, 59). 
ELF-GOVERNMENT, imperium sui. 
Vid. SELF-CONTROL. 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE, we may say cog- 
nitio sui: conscientia factorum suorum; 
or, by a turn of the expression, noscere 
semet ipsum ; e. g., Pythtus Apollo enjoins 
self-knowledge, jubet nos Pythius Apollo 
noscere nosmet ipsos; monet Pythius 
Apollo, ut se qui noscat. 


isque 
SELF-LOVE, ca@cus amor sui (poetic- | 


al). To possess self-love, se ipsum amare: 





hostes | 
is temperare non potuerunt: you | 
yourself are angry with me, tu adeo mihi | 
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all men possess self-love, omnes sibi esse 
melius quam alteri malunt (in bad sense ; 
in good sense, vid. SELF-PRESERVATION): 
self-love betrays itself, est se ipsum amantis. 

SELF-POSSESSED, suus (e. g., sem- 
per in disputando suum esse, like himself, 
Cie. 


). 

SELF-PRAISE, de se pradicatio. 

SELF-PRESERVATION, ad omnem 
vitam tuendam appetitus (Cic., Fin., 5, 9, 
in.): conservandi sui custodia (Cic., N. 
D., 2, 48, extr.): corporis nostri caritas 
(Sen. Ep.,14,1). The instinct of self-pres- 
ervation belongs to all living creatures, 
omni animali primus ad omnem vitam 
tuendam appetitus a natura datus est, se 
ut conservet (Cic., De Fin., 5, 9,24) ; omne 
animal se ipsum diligit, ac simul ortum 
est, id agit, ut se conservet (ib.); generi 
animantium omni est a natura tributum, 
ut se, vitam corpusque tueatur, declinet- 
que ea, qu@ nocitura videantur, omnia- 
que, que sunt ad vivendum necessaria, 


| anquirat et paret (Cic., Of., 1, 4, 11); 


omni animali insita est corporis sui cari- 
tas (Sen. Ep., 14, 1); omnibus ingenuit 
animalibus conservandi sui natura custo- 
diam (Cic., N. D., 2, 48, extr.). 

SELF-SATISFACTION, admiratio sui 
(after Nep., Ipk., 5,1): immodica sui e&sti- 
matio: vana or arrogans de se persuasio: 
nimius sui suspectus (Sen., Ben., 2, 26, 1). 

SELF-SATISFIED, sibi valde placens 
(Petr., 126, 9): immodicus sui #stimator 
(Curt., 8, 1, 22). 

SELF-TAUGHT, qui artem literis sine 
interprete et sine aliqua institutione per- 
cepit (after Cic. ad Fam., 9,19, 5). Epi- 
curus used to boast he was entirely 
self-taught, Epicurus gloriebatur, se ma- 
gistrum habuisse nullum. 

SELF-WILL, animus obstinatus: ob- 
stinatio (in any thing) alicujus rei (de- 
termined perseverance in one’s own way, 
without listening to advice, &c.) : pervica- 
cia: animus pervicax (the same, in order 
to carry a point or achieve a triumph) : per- 
tinacia: (doggedness in maintaining an 
opinion, &c.): animus prefractus (obsti- 

) : contumacia (untractableness). 

SELF-WILLED, obstinatus : pervicax: 

rtinax: prefractus: contumax (Syn. 
tn SELF-WILL]. A self-willed man, homo 
qui nimium sui juris sententieque est. 

SELFISH, suo commodo or private 
(domestic) utilitati serviens: qui suis 
commodis metitur omnia: qui suis com- 
modis inservit: qui sua cupiditate, non 
utilitate communi, impellitur (Cic., Of., 
1, 19, 63). To be selfish, suo privato com- 
modo or private (domesticz) utilitati ser- 
vire ; ad suum fructum or ad suam utili- 
tatem referre omnia; id potius intuéri, 
quod sibi, quam quod universis utile sit: 
to be completely selfish, nihil alterius causa 
facere, et metiri suis commodis omnia: 
without any selfish motive, suorum com- 
modorum oblitus; nulla utilitate quesi- 
ta; innocenter ; sine questu. 

SELFISHLY, propter sui commodi (or 
lucri) studium : ob aliquod emolumentum 
suum: illi : avare. To act self- 
ishly in any thing, ad suam utilitatem re- 
ferre aliquid; lucri facere aliquid: to be 
acting selfishly under the mask of patriot- 
ism, bonum publicum simulantem pro 
sua potestate certare (vid. Sall., Cat., 38, 
3; of ministers and public men). 

SELFISHNESS, respectus privatarum 
rerum (Liv.) : * private utilitatis studium: 
*suarum rerum studium: avaritia (ara- 
rice). From selfishness, commodi or ques- 
tis sui, or utilitatis sue causa; respectu 
rerum privatarum, or (with reference to 
pecuniary advantage) pecunie causa: to 
do any thing for selfishness, referre aliquid 
ad utilitatem domesticam: to love any 
body without selfishness, amare aliquem 
nulla utilitate quesita (Cic.): without self- 
ishness, integre; innocenter; suorum 
tommodorum oblitus (Cic.). 

SELL. |{Trans., vendere: divendere 
(to sell in parcels or lots, to sell single arti- 
cles): venum dare (to expose for sale) : 
venditare (to offer for sale). To be sold, 
vendi; vénire (to go for money); venum 
ire (to be exposed for sale). To sell one’s 
self, se venditare (to undertake a service 
or burden for pay); se auctorare (to bind 
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one’s self, by receiving money, to the per 
formance of a service ; as in the case of a 
gladiator contracting with the lanista, ad 
aliquem, ad aliquid): to sell one’s self to 
any one, se vendere alicui (properly or 
figuratively) ; pecuniam accipere ab ali- 
quo (to receive a bribe): to sell one’s coun- 
try, alicui iam venditare : to be selling 
off, divendere; distrahere; foras, quid- 
quid habeo, vendo (Plaut., Stich., 1,3, 67). 
|| InTRaNs., vendi: vénire. 

oo venditor: qui, que vendit, 


SELLING, venditio. Vid. Sate 

SELVEDGE, limbus. 

SEMBLABLE, similis. Vid. Lrxe. 

SEMBLANCE. Vid. Lrxengss, PRe- 
TENCE. 

SEMI- (in composition), semi-, or the 
Greek hemi-, puc-. 

SEMICIRCLE. hemicylus (jpyixv«dos) 
and hemicyclium (jyxixdov), or, pure 
Latin, semicirculus: semiorbis: dimidia 
pars orbis or circuli (general terms): di- 
midia circuli forma (as to its form). To 
describe a semicircle, hemicyclium descri- 
bere: the rainbow forms a ici: ar- 
cus fit dimidia circuli forma. 

SEMICIRCULAR, hemicyclius (jpr«d- 
xXoS), or, pure Latin, semicirculatus (not 
semicirculus) ; in semicirculi speciem. 

SEMIDIAMETER, dimidia pars orbis 
(Sen.): radius (line drawn from the cir- 
rrr gaa ad ged an Ae circle, Cic., 

SEMINAL, by circumlocution with gen- 
itive of semen. 

SEMINARY. [Vid. ScHoot.]} 
Seminarium = nursery garden (properly 
and figuratively). 

SEMITONE, semitonium (Macrodius, 
Somn. Scip., 2, 1). 

SEMPITERNAL, sempiternus. Vid. 
ETERNAL. 

SEMPSTRESS, puella or mulier que 
acu victum queritat (after Ter., And., 1, 


1, 48). 

SENATE, senatus, -is. In speaking of 
this assembly, Cicero says, summum con- 
silium orbis terre (Phil. 7, 7, 19); publi- 
cum orbis terre consilium (Fam., 3, 8, 4). 
A decree of the Senate, senatis consultum 
(when formally sanctioned by the tribunes 
of the people, and so having received the 
force of law) ; senatis auctoritas ( proper- 
ly, @ measure but not carried, yet 

i used for senatis consultum) ; 
senatis or patrum decretum (a decree of 
the Senate investing magistrates with ax- 
thority for the discharge of some special 
duty, or ratifying and giving force of law 
to decrees of the people): a sitting of the 
Senate, conventus senattis; senatus: to 
call a Senate, senatum vocare or convo- 
care (to summon); senatum cogere (to 
send for individual members): to dismiss 
the Senate, mittere or dimittere senatum: 
a full Senate, senatus frequens. 

SENATE-HOUSE, curia. 

SENATOR, senator. The senators, ordo 
senatorius ; patres conscripti: the youn- 
gest senator, minimus natu ex patrum 
concilio. 

SENATORIAL, senatorius. Senatorial 
duties, senatoria munera. 

SEND. || To dispatch from one 
place to another, mittere (general 
term): legare (to send on public business). 
To send away, ablegare (Ter.); dimittere 
aliquem (Cic.) : to send for, arcessere (im- 
plying that the party comes and appears) ; 
accire aliquem; aliquem evocare or ex- 
cire (of magistrates ; to summon any body 
to appear before them) : to send help to 
body, auxilium submittere alicui: to 
forth, emittere : to send forth, i. e., pub- 
book, librum emittere, edere: to 
send out, mittere ; dimittere; circummit- 
tere (with or without in omnes partes) ; 
emittere (only as a military term, of the 
sending out a division of an army against 
an enemy; as Cas., B. G., 5, 19, 2, esseda- 
rios ex sylvis emittebat). || To grant, 
vid. || To transmit, vid. In 
eee “to send” must be re in 

‘erence to sending news, &c., letter. 
I hear a somewhat septal suet fos 
what I sent you in my last, nescio c2id 
aliter audio atque ad te — To 


SENS 


send me (all the news), perscrivure (omnes 
res urbanas, &c.). 

SENIOR, major natu; or major only 
(opposed to minor natu): prior: superior 
(the one who lived first). 

SENIORITY, etatis privilegium (Just., 
2, 10, 12 = primogeniture, [a~ not pri- 
mogenitura): or by circumiocution with 
major natu. 

SE’NNIGHT. Vid. WEEK. 

SENSATION. || PRropr. Effect pro- 
duced on the bodily organs, sensus, 
An agrecable sensation, corporis voluptas: 
a painful sensation, corporis dolor : to ez- 
perience agreeable sensations, suaviter af- 
fici ; from any thing, aliqua re; voluptate 
quadam pertundi: any thing occasions a 
painful sensation, dolore aftici ex aliqua 
re; dolorem percipere ex aliqua re (Cic.): 
to have a sensation of any thing, sentire 
aliquid; sensu alicujus rei commovéri: 
to be deprived of sensation, sensu carére; 
callus sensui obductus est (e. g., of a 
limb) : to have no sensation of any thing, 
aliqua re non movéri: to have no sensa- 
tion whatever, omni sensu carére ; omnes 
sensus exuisse: to have lost all sensation 
(of limbs, &c.), torpescere ; obtorpescere ; 
torpore hebetari (Val. Maz., 3, 8, extr. 6): 
to lose the sensation of any thing, sensum 
alicujus rei amittere: no sensation remains 
in the body, in the soul, nullus residet in 
corpore or animo sensus: all sensation 
ends with this life, pariter cum vit sensus 
amittitur; post mortem sensus nullus est; 
mors omnes omnino sensus aufert: when 
sensation is at an end, sensu peremto. 
|| Fic. Emotion of the mind, animi 
motus. ||Popular excitement, turbe, 
plural; motus: to produce a sensation 
(of a person who ts admired), cuivis inji- 
cere admirationem sui (Nep., Iph., 3): 
to create a sensation, turbas dare, facere, 
efiicere. 

SENSE. || The faculty of percep- 
tion, sensus, -ts (e. g., oculorum; viden- 
di, cernendi; aurium, audiendi). To 
make any impression on the senses, sensus 
movére: to soothe the senscs, sensibus su- 
aviter blandiri (Cic.): to be deprived of 
sense, sensu carére; sensibus captum 
esse: beyond the reach of the senses, quod 
in sensus non cadit; quod nullo sensu 
percipi potest: pleasures of sense, volup- 
tates corporis (Cic., Fin., 1, 18); corpo- 
rales voluptates (Sen. Ep., 78; [> not 
corporee, which would be “ corporeal, con- 
sisting of a body,” ex corpore constantes, 
Frotscher ad Muret., 1, 143). || Under- 
standing, mind, mens: animus: plu- 
ral, senses ; e. g., to be in one’s senses, com- 
potem esse animi (Zer.), mentis (Cic.); 
apud se esse (Ter.); esse sand mente; 
mente constare; mente bond preditum 
esse (Cic.): to be out of one’s senses, men- 
tis non compotem esse (Cic.); animi non 
compotem esse ; non esse apud se (Ter.): 
to lose one’s senses, a mente deseri; mente 
capi (Cic.): to be hardly in one’s senses, 
dubiw sanitatis esse: to have lost one’s 
senses, mente captum esse; de or ex men- 
te exiisse; mente alienata esse: to re- 
cover one’s senses, ad sanitatem reverti, 
resipiscere : are you in your senses ? sati’n’ 
sanus es? J am in my senses, mens mihi 
integra, or sana, est. || Will, animus: 
mens: voluntas: sensus. T'o take the 
sense of the country, populum in sutfragi- 
um mittere. || Opinion, sententia. 
|Zaste, relish, perception, gusta- 
tus or vojuntas alicujus rei (e. g., of beau- 
ty): figuratively, by the verb ; e. g., from a 
sense of their superiority, quum se superi- 
ores esse sentiant or sentirent: impres- 
sions on the senses [vid. IMPRESSION]. 
Meaning, signification, sententia: 
vis: ratio (Cic.): sensus (Quint., Phadr., 
Sen., Gell. ; [3 but sententia is the best 
word ; vid. Klotz ad Cic., Tusc., 1, 36, 87). 
To attach a certain sense to a word, senten- 
tiam sub aliqua voce subjicere (Cic.): to 
ascertain the sense of every passage, cujus- 
que loci sententiam assequi (Wyttenb.) : 
these words furnish a good sense, *verbo- 
rum sententia satis bona est ({gP> but 
not verba fundunt sensum satis bonum, 
tohich is not Latin): the word wmulatio is 
used in a good or bad sense, dupliciter di- 
eitur See (Cic.) : this name is found 





BENT 


in both a good and a bad sense, nomen in 
laude et in vitio est (Cic.). 

SENSELESS. || Without (external) 
senses, sensation, &c., sensu carens: 
sensibus orbatus: attonitus (thunder- 
struck): sensiis expers: a sensu (or sen- 
sibus) alienatus: nihil sentiens (properly, 
without sensation ; e. g., tollere aliquem 
sopitum vulnere ac nihil sentientem, Liv., 
42, 16). Zo be senseless, sensu carére ; 
nihil sentire; nullius rei sensu movéri; 
a sensu abesse or alienatum esse (without 
sensation) ; durum, ferreum, inhumanum 
esse ; inhumano esse ingenio ( figurative- 
ly, unfeeling). ||\Irrational, vid. ||Fool- 
ish, silly, insulsus (= in-salsus) : absur- 
dus (foolish, senseless) : ineptus (= in-ap- 
tus, without tact and propriety): inticétus 
(opposed to tacétus: all three of persons 
or things): fatuus (weak, foolish ; of per- 
sons). JN. ineptus et absurdus. Very 
senseless, perabsurdus : to be senseless, in- 
eptire ; nugari, nugas agere: a senseless 
expresston, Verbum inane (mot omni sensu 
carens). 

SENSELESSLY, inepte: stulte: stoli- 
de : insulse. 

SENSIBILITY. || Faculty of per- 
ception [vid. SensE]. || Tenderness 
of feeling; vid. SENSITIVENESS. 

SENSIBLE. ||That falls under the 
cognizance of the senses, sensibus or 
sub sensus subjectus: sensibus percep- 
tus: quod sentiri or sensibus percipi po- 
test: sensibilis (oa not in Cicero, but as 
early as Vitr.,5, 3,6). Sensible objects, ea, 
que sub sensus subjecta sunt; res que 
subject sunt sensibus (both Cic.). ||Sens- 
itive, vid. ||Of good sense, intelli- 
gens: sapiens: prudens. ||Persuaded, 
convinced; vid. CONVINCE. 


SENSIBLY. || Perceptibly, ita ut fa- 
cile percipi possit. || Greatly, vid. 
SENSITIVE. || Quick of sensa- 


tion, *facile sentiens ({=3g> not sensibilis 
in this sense). The eye is a very sensitive 
organ, oculi facile leduntur, || Alive 
to emotion, mollis; qui or cujus ani- 
mus facile movétur. The sensitive plant, 
*mimosa sensitiva (Linn.). ||Irritable, 
mollis ad accipiendam offensionem (e. g., 
animus, Cic., Att., 1, 17, 2): irritabilis (ex- 
citable) : iracundus: facile excandescens: 
iram in promtu gerens (irritable; the lat- 
ter, Plaut., Pseud., 1, 5, 33). To be (over) 
sensitive, animo esse molliore; in aliquo 
est animus mollis. 

SENSITIVELY, animo molliore. 

SENSITIVENESS, animi or nature 
mollitia (Cic.) : *animus molliores sensus 
facile concipiens : * animus mollior. 

SENSUAL, ad corpus pertinens, or by 
the genitive, corporis (of the body; of 
things): voluptatibus corporis deditus 
(given to sensual pleasure): libidinosus 
(delivering one’s self up to sensual pleas- 
ure; of persons). Sensual pleasure, cor- 
poris voluptates; voluptates ad corpus 
pertinentes ; res venerew (with reference 
to love): sensual love, amor venereus: 
sensual desires, libidines: to be sensual, 
voluptatibus plurimum tribuere ; omnia 
ad corporis voluptatem referre: to havea 
sensual effect (of things), sensus movére 
or pellere. 

SENSUALITY, voluptas or voluptates 
corporis: corpus (the body or flesh, as the 
seat of sensual desires): temeritas (op- 
posed to ratio). 

SENSUALLY, molliter ; or by the adjec- 
tive. To be sensually inclined, corpori 
servire; voluptatibus corporis deditum 
esse ; servum libidinum esse. 

SENTENCE, s. ||Judgment, judi- 
catio (Cic., Tusc., 4, 11, 26): arbitrium 
(the decision of an umpire; then any de- 
cision): decretum (a legal opinion) : re- 
sponsum ac decretum: judicium (sen- 
tence of a judge): decisio (the decision of 
@ person conversant with a matter): pro- 
nunciatio (the pronouncing of a judicial 
sentence, Cic., Cluent., 20, 56; Petron., 80, 
7). Sentence of condemnation, damnato- 
rium judicium; *sententia, qua aliquis 
capitis condemnatur (of death): to pro- 
nounce sentence sk condemnation on any 
body (i. e., of condemnation to death), capi- 
tis or capite damnare aliquem; capitis 
condemnare aliquem ; supplicium consti- 





SENT 

tuere in aliquem : to give or pass sentence, 
respondére ; responsum dare or edere 
(general term); decernere (to give a de 
cision on any subject; of magistrates or 
private persons); oraculum dare, edere, 
fundere (of an oracle); judicare; senten- 
tiam dicere (of a judge); disceptare ; ar- 
bitrari (as an umpire; the latter, Scev., 
Dig., 4, 8, 44, and Paul., Dig., 6, 1, 35) : to 
reverse @ sentence, rem judicatam rescin- 
dere (Cic.) : to leave or refer to the sentence 
of any one, arbitrio alicujus permittere ; 
subjicere; conferre ad arbitrium alicujus: 
a definitive sentence, * sententia, qué om- 
nis controversia dirimitur, or qué lis diju- 
dicatur (33> in the late Latin of the law- 
yers, sententia terminalis, Cod. Just., 4, 31, 
14): to pass a definitive sentence, litem di- 
judicare (vid. Hor., Od., 3, 5,54). ||Opin- 
ion, vid. ||Period, sententia (e. g., sen- 
tentiam detornare, Gell.) : periodus. Vid. 
PERIOD. > 

SENTENCE, v., damnare or condem- 
nare aliquem (with either genitive of the 
crime, if that is mentioned, with or without 
nomine or crimine, or with de and abla- 
tive: the punishment, however, is general- 
ly put in the genitive, seldom in the abla- 
tive, or with ad or in with accusative ; vid. 
Zumpt, § 447). To sentence any body to 
death, aliquem capite, or capitis damnare 
or condemnare ; aliquem pcene capitalis 
damnare ; aliquem morti addicere : to sen- 
tence any body to eightfold damages, ali- 
quem octupli damnare: to sentence any 
body to hard labor, aliqatem damnare ad 
or in opus publicum: to sentence to pay 
the costs, damnare in expensas: to sen- 
tence any body without trial, or unheard, 
aliquem indicté causaé damnare or con 
demnare. 

SENTENTIOUS, sententiosus (Cic.). 

SENTENTIOUSLY, sententiose. 

SENTIENT, sensu preeditus; also, pa- 
tibilis (e. g., natura, Cic., N. D., 3, 12, init.). 

SENTIMENT, ingenium: natura (nat. 
ural character vr disposition): animus 
(mental or spiritual power or energy) : sen- 
sus (inclinations and feelings): ratio 
(manner of thinking): voluntas (will or 
inclination) : mens (mind). Also by cir- 
cumlocution ; e. g., que animo volvo, co- 
gito (what I think), or que sentio (what I 
feel). Kind, friendly sentiment, animus 
benignus, benevolus, amicus ; toward any 
body, in aliquem ; also, studium alicujus; 
benevolentia erga aliquem: hostile senti- 
ment, animus infestus ; toward any body, 
in aliquem or alicui; odium alicujus or 
in aliquem (hatred) ; noble sentiment, mens 
liberalis: to find out any body's sentiment, 
in alicujus sensum intrare: to endeavor 
to find out any body's real sentiment, ali- 
cujus animum tentare: to discover one’s 
sentiment, alicui sensus suos aperire: to 
conceal one's real sentiment, sensus suos 
penitus abdere: to adhere to one's senti- 
ment, in sententid sud permanére ; sen- 
tentiam suam non mutare; de sententia 
sud non decedere : to change one’s senti- 
ment, animi judicium, or consilium, or 
sententiam mutare: these are our sentt- 
ments, hec mens nostra est. || Zn rhetoric, 
thought (in contradistinction to expres- 
sion), cogitatio (the act of thinking, and 
also that which is thought in concreto): 
cogitatum (that which is thought). ||Opin- 
ion, opinio (in as far as it rests on any 
thing presumed) : sententia (opinion either 
kept to one’s self or expressed, especially if 
grounded on certain reasons ; then also= 
memorable thought). 

SENTIMENTAL, * qui, que, animi mo- 
tibus nimis indulget. To be sentimental, 
animo esse molliore : *nimia animi mol- 
litid laborare ; *animi motibus preter 
modum indulgére. 

SENTIMENTALITY, *nimis molles 
animi sensus ; (*nimia) animi o7 nature 
mollitia. 

SENTINEL, excubitor (Ces.): miles 
stationarius (Ulp.): statio (Ces., sentinels 
placed at the gates as outposts): excubie 
(Tac.,, especially before a palace, as guards 
of honor, &c.): vigil (by night, Liv.; cole 
lectively, vigilie). To place sentinels, dis 
ponere excubias (Tac.), stationes (Ces.). 
Also, in a wider sense, custos : speculator. 

SENTRY. || 4 sentined, vid 


SEQU 


Fe Watch guard, excubie (plural): sta- 
tio {S¥x. im SENTINEL]: vigilie (plural, 
by night). To keep sentry, excubare (Cie.); 
excubias agere (Suet.); in statione esse 
(Ces.); stationem sabete, 
SEPARABLE, dividuus ( 
vided into separate parts) : separabilis (that 


can be disjoined or disconnected from some | 
Other thing). To be separable, dividi, or 


ra or disjungi posse. Sy¥n. in SEp- 
“SEPARATE, adj., separatus (apart) : 


privus (single, alone) : disjunctus: sejunc- _ 
his separate seat 
dish, separate singulis | 


tus pagan Each has 
and his separate 
sedes et sua cuique mensa: to conclude a 
separate treaty (of peace), suum consilium 
ab reliquis separare (vid. Ces., B. G., 7, 63). 
SEPARATE, v. ij TRans., dividere (to 
divide, so that the parts may be distinguish- 
ed from each other): dirimere (to dissolve 
the connection between things, to break a 
line of continuity): separare (fo part one 
pei, hbk jock iabyae 80 that it ceases to have 


any 





with it ; opposed to conjun- 


gere) : sejungere: disjunmgere (to cause 
those things to be distinct which otherwise 


would be united ; abjungere for se- 
Te é: but very rare, Cic., Alt., 
2,1; Ces., B. G.,7, 57, Krebs) 


num permenant se excerpere o (Sen. 
5,2. That can be separated, sep 
fl InvRans., solvi: dissolvi: sejungi 
cedere. JN. discedere ac sejungi. 
SEPARATELY, separatim (apart ; 
posed to conjunctim): seorsum aun: 
to una): singulatim or singil 


(one by one): singulariter (alone before oth- | 


ers). , however, the English ad- 
verb, 
to several) and i (each one sin- 
Se e. g-, to ask each 
de es solo querere. J will 
answer each separately, singulis responde- 
bo. If “separately” be = “apart, 
aside,” and belong to the verb, it is usually 
expressed by a verb compounded with se ; 
as, to place separately, seponere : to shut up 
ately, secludere. 

SEPARATION, sejunctio (ab aliqua re); 
disjunctio (alicujus rei) ; separatio (alicu- 
jus rei); discessus: digressus, digressus 
ip ee (of persons). Sy¥N. in SEPa- 


™ SEPARATIST, * qui secreta or privata 
sacra colit, sequitur. 

SEPTEMBER, mensis September (Cic- 
ero); September (Varr., L. L.). The Cal- 
ends (Nones, Ides) of September, Calendz 
(None, Idus) tembres. 

SEPTENARY, numerus septenarius. 

SEPTENNIAL, septennis (Plaut.) ; sep- 
tem annorum : septimo quoque anno fac- 
BAe Oe eee Sane PETC cf. bE 
done every seven years). 
SEPTUAGENARY, septuaginta anno- 
rum: annos septuaginta natus (septua- 

arius, Pand.). 

SEPULCHRAL, sepulcralis (Ov.) ; se- 
pulcro similis, or of by circu: circumiocu- 
tion with the substantive. 

SEPULCHRE, sepulerum (Cic.) ; con- 
ditorium (Plin. Ep., Suet.): tumulus (4 
mound, barrow). S¥n. and Pur. in Grave. 

SEPULTURE, sepultura, humatio (in- 
terment) : funus, exsequie (funeral rites). 
To refuse sepulture, aliquem sepultura 
prohibére. 

SEQUEL, Vaart eventus (differ near- 
ly as our “event” 


vent., 1, 28, 42,-eventus est alicujus exitus | 


negoiii, in quo quzri solet, quid ex qua- 
qua re evenerit, eveniat, eventurum sit ; 
hence, also, exitus phapet eel . eventus | 
atque exitus): finis (the 

SEQUENCE, ordo: series (sequéla, 
jate’. Vid., also, ORDER. 


latim | 


when used tn reference to persons, is | 
expressed by the adjectives solus (alowe ; op- | 


and “result,” Cie. In- | 


SERM 


SEQUESTER, 
SEQUESTRATE.§ from the use 
| of the owner, apud sequestrum or se- 
questrem ponere or dep e ; in seq 
| tro or in sequestri ponere or deponere ; 





i- | sequestro dare (goods or merchandise): 


| *in usum creditorum administrandum | 


quid seponere: to sequestrate one’s self, 
hominum consuetudini se excerpere (Sen. 
Ep., 5, 2); ; *ab hominum consuetudine se 
| remove 

SEQUESTRATION, sequestratio (Cod. 
Theod., 2, 28, 1). 
SEQUIN, *nummus aureus Venetus: 
*sequinus (technical term). 


curare (an estate). || To set aside, ali- | 


ll To set asidé | 


. 
{ 
} 
{ 


SERV 


SEROUS, serosus (of serum): * 
similis (like serum). 

SERPENT. || Pror., serpens (general 
term): anguis (a large, formidable serpent). 
coluber (@ smail serpent): draco ( piped 
al): anguiculus (a little serpent). 
pent’s cast-off skin or sloug a oe 
| lis (Cat.); spolium aay (Plaut.); = 
uvie serpentis (Virg., 2in., 2, 473). 


| sting of a serpent, ictus serpentis : ihe, bed 


a serpent, morsus anguis (Cic.). || Fie. 


| A crafty or treacherous person, ho- 


Mo versutus, astutus, fallax, fraudulentus. 


| WA kind af fivenaere: *draco volans 


SERAPH, seraphus (ecclesiastical tech- | 
itive, anguis, draconis, serpentis, anguium, 
SERENADE, s., *concentus nocturno 


nical term). 


tempore factus. 

SERENADE, v., aliquem fidium ac tibi- 
aram cantu honorare (with a full band) : 
* aliquem vocis ac fidium cantu honorare 
(when a single singer accompanies himself 
on an instrument). 

pr serénus (clear, cloudless ; of 
the sky and weather ; rarely figuratively in 
prose; as Cic., Tuse., 3, 15, 31, frons tran- 
quilla et serena): sudus (not damp or 
rainy ; of the atmosphere and weather) : cla- 
rus, pellucidus (clear, transparent ; of 
&lass, &c.) : tranquillus (of internal tran- 


: | guillity): lztus: hilaris or hilarus (cheer- 


| ful; opposed to tristis; of persons). A 
| serene sky, serenum: serenitas : sudum. 


t.In a serene sky, sereno ; serenitate ; ubi 


| serenum, sudum est. Serene highness, se- 
rr (as a title of the emperors, Vege- 


us). 
i-| SERENITY, serenitas (only properly) : 
i- | hilaritas (gayety). Imperturbable serenity 
| of d ta animi tranquilli- 
| tas. Vid., also, the adjective. 
a SERF. Vid. SLaveE, VassaL. 
i] 





SERGE, * pannus crassior. 

SERGEANT, apparitor: accensus (an 
inferior officer ; of magistrates): perhaps 
optio ; or princeps decurionum ; instruc- 
tor cohortis (in the army) : causidicus ; pa- 
tronus; actor causarum (at law). Ser- 
geant at arms, accensus. 

SERIES, series (a succession of things) : 

ordo (a row of things, with reference to 
their local relation to each other): tenor 
(an unbroken linc, continuity). A series 
of defeats, continue clades. 

SERIOUS, sevérus: serius (severus, 
that causes no mirth ; serius, that contains 
or has no mirth. The former is used by 
classical writers of persons, and then, figu- 
ratively, of peel e. g., when things are 

with reference to the impression 
which they make ; as, severa oratio ; while 
seria oratio would be a speech seriously 
meant : severus also refers to seriousness 
of disposition) : gravis (of dignified graci- 
ty ; said of persons or things). JIN. gravis 
seriusque (e.-g., res, Cic., Of, 1, 29, 103) : 
austérus (austere ; serious tn countenance 
or deportment ; opposed to jucundus). JN. 
austerus et gravis; tristis (gloomy, sad). 
To write any thing serious, gravius aliquid 
scribere : to assume a serious look, vultum 
ad severitatem componere ; vultum com- 
ponere : to talk in a serious tone to any 
body, severe sermonem cum poraa con- 
ferre (cf. Titinn. ap. Non., 309, sq.). 

SERIOUSLY, severe : serio, extra jo- 
| cum (without joke): ex animo (from the 
| heart): graviter (with dignity or gravity). 

SERIOUSNESS, severitas: gravitas: 
austeritas (Syn. in Serious]. A gloomy 
seriousness, tristis severitas : tristitia. JN. 
tristitia et severitas. 

SERMON, *oratio que de rebus divi- 
nis habétur; *oratio de rebus divinis ha- 
bita (but not concio sacra). A sermon on 
@ gospel, or an epistle, * ratio, qua expla- 
natur pericope evangelica, epistolica: to 
preach a sermon {vid. To PREACH] : to at- 
tend or hear a sermon, * orationem, que 
de rebus divinis habetur, audire : to at- 





igneus. 
SERPENTINE, anguineus: colubrinus 
(only figuratively, Plaut.); or by the gen- 


&c.; in modum serpentis (serpentinus, 
Ambros. 5 
SERUM, serum (Plin.). 
SERVANT, servus (a slave ; opposed to 
inus) : puer (especial: eee ee 
famulis (one who serves in the house, 
mestic): minister (a helper): Rees appa- 
ritor (@ magistrate, officer ; the former in 
the provinces, the latter at Rome): 
quus, a pedibus (a lackey, footman). Your 
most humble and obedient servant (im let 
ter-wriing), tui studiosissimus or obser- 
vantissimus. A female servant, famula 
(general term, a female domestic): ancilla 
(a maid): ministra (an assistant): minis- 
tra et famula. A good servant, famulus 
bone frugi (Plaut.). The servants, a set 
of servants, ministerium, or, plural, min- 
isteria (E> of the Silver Age): famuli, 
ministri (the servants ; familia is the whole 
household): my, thy servants, mei, tui, &c. 
(vid. Plin., 1, 4, 3): servants of state, pub- 
lic servants, ministerium aulicum (cowrt- 
ters, late): qui publicis muneribus fun- 
guntur; qui publica munera adminis- 
trant (ministers of state). 

SERVE. || To render service, ser- 
vire alicui or apud aliquem (especially as 
@ slave): alicui famulari, ex alicujus famu- 
latu esse, in famulatu or in ministerio ali- 
cujus esse, ministerium alicui facere (as 
a@ servant for hire): in alicujus operis esse, 
operam suam alicui locavisse (to be a day- 
ponpicst Ei alicui apparére (as a secretary. 

's officer): alicui or alicujus 

rebus adesse (in a court of j ee 

+ opposed to alicui abesse) : 

— colere, venerari (to serve with = 
ence; as, God): militare: merére; stipen- 

dia facere or merére (meréri) ; stipen- 
dia merére in bello (to do military serv- 
ice). To serve on horseback, on foot, equo 
(equis), pedibus merére ; equo (equis), 
pedibus stipendia facere (merére). To 
serve for pay, mercéde apud aliquem mil- 
itare : to serve under any body, aliquo im- 
peratore or imperante, sub aliquo meré- 
re; sub aliquo or sub signis alicujus mil- 
itare; alicujus castra sequi. To serve with 
any body, militare cum aliquo; cum ali- 
quo in castris esse: we have served togeth- 
er,eum commilitonem habui; simul! mil- 
itavimus. He had served thirty-five years, 
quinque et triginta stipendia fecerat: to. 
serve out one’s time, emeréri (general 
term) : stipendia conficere or emeréri (of 
soldiers) : to have already served out his 
year, annuum tempus jam emeritum ha- 
bére : to have served out one’s time, rude 
donatum esse 


a 





to any body, alicui servire, ae 
inservire ; alicui adesse, presto esse (to 
assist, to be ready to help in time of need) = 
alicui gratum facere, gratificari (to show 
kindness to any body): to serve one in any 
thing, aigceas juvare aliqua re (to help 
with any thing): commodare alicui ali- 
quid (to lend). {| To be useful to or 
for any thing, esse (with a dative ; 
also with a genitive of the participle frre 





tend sermons constantly, a 

| Christianorum sacris ease H ImPRop., 

| *oratio severa, aspera, or acris: verbo- 

rum castigatio. To preach any body a ser- 

mon, aliquem verbis castigare; graviter 

| peste in aliquem ; aliquem graviter mo- 
| nére (i. e€., to rebuke severely). 





, and of a substantive): prodesse 
(to be good for any thing) : usui or ex usu 
esse, utilem esse (to be useful or servicea- 
ble): utilitatem habére or afferre (to hare 
or bring advantage) : conducere, juvare 
(to be conducive, to aid): valére contra al- 
iquid, medéri alicui rei, facere ad aliquid 
387 
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(te be of service as a remedy against any 
thing ; of medicines) : to serve as an alle- 
viation, levationem facere; levamentum 
preestare, 

SERVICE. || Duty or benefit ren- 
dered, work performed, opera, -w, f. ; 
officium (from politeness or kindness) : 
beneticium (a kindness, act of friendship, 
&c.): usus: utilitas (advantage accruing 
from an act of service): to perform or ren- 
der service to any body, operam alicui na- 
vare, dare, dicare (to work for): alicui 
gratum facere, gratificari; officia alicui 
ado in aliquem conferre (to show 

indness to): alicui prodesse (to be useful 
to; also of medicines): to do service to the 
state, reipublices operam prezbére. A per- 
son does me exccllent service, optima alicu- 
jus datur opera; mirabiles mihi prebet 
utilitates: to offer one’s services, otterre se 
si quo usus opere est; to or in any thing, 
ad aliquid operam suam profitéri. To be 
always ready to render any body important 
services, utilitatibus alicujus parére. TJ'o 
be able to dispense with the services of any 
body, alicujus utilitatibus carére posse. I 
am quite at your service, cupio omnia ques 
vis (poetically); ad omnia que velis pree- 
sto adero (cf. Cic. ad Fam., 4, 8,3). Ev- 
ery thing I have is at your service, * omnia 
mea tibi patent, paratasunt. ||The work 
or duty of a soldier, militia (general 
term): res militaris (general term, every 
thing that belongs to the soldier and his du- 
ties); munus militie (the obligation under 
which one lies to serve as a soldier): mu- 
nus belli, munus militare (a single duty 
belonging to service in war, or in the field ; 
hence munera belli or militaria, milita- 
ry service, as denoting the single duties 
of a soldier). To learn military service, 
militiam or rem militarem discere; mili- 
tiam edocéri: capable of military service, 
homo etate militari (in respect of age, 
Tac., Ann., 2, 60, 3; cof. Liv., 22,11): qui 
arma ferre or qui munus militie sustiné- 
re potest (in respect of strength ; cf. Ces., 
B. G., 6,18; Liv., 1, 44): not to be capable 
of service, ad arma inutilem esse: to call 
out all who are capable of service, omnem 
militarem etatem excire (Liv.,7,7). To 
declare any body capable of military service, 
aliquem probare (ef. T'rajan. ap. Plin. Ep., 
42): to enter upon military service, militi- 
am capessere (to undertake): nomen dare 
militias, or, from the context, simply nomen 
dare (to enlist: [5° not nomen profité- 
ri): to enter military service as a volunteer, 
voluntariam extra ordinem profitéri mili- 
tiam (Liv., 5, 7): to enter military service 
under any body, ad aliquem militatum ire 
or abire: to be in the service of any body 
(as a mercenary), apud aliquem (e. g., apud 
Persas) mercéde militare: to do military 
service (vid. To SERVE (as a soldier)}: 
to release or dismiss any body from milita- 
ry service, militia solvere aliquem (Tac., 
Ann., 1, 44,4). To be free from military 
service, militid immunem esse; militia or 
munere militiw vacare ; militie vacatio- 
nem habére: to quit service (of soldiers), 
*discedere ab armis; * missam facere 
militiam: (of servants), * divertere ab he- 
ro. || Office, business, ministerium 
(as, of @ scribe, lictor, &c.): munus, offi- 
cium, provincia (a public office). To dis- 
charge a service, ministerio, munere fun- 
gi. || Condition of a servant, servi- 
tus: servitium: famulatus (of a domestic 
service). || Benefit, advantage, lu- 
crum: fructus: commodum: emolumen- 
tum: utilitas: usus. [SyN.inGarn.] To 
be of service, utilitatem, or usum atierre, 
or habére, or prwebére ; usui esse: pro- 
desse: conducere (to be advantageous), all 
with. alicui, to any body ; also, ex usu esse 
(to be of use) or usui esse: to be of great 
service, magne utilitati esse; magnam 
utilitatem afferre ; plurimum or valde 
prodesse : to be of little service, non mul- 
tum prodesse: to be of too little service, 
io prodesse: to be of service to any 

ody, esse ex usu alicujus; esse ex aliqua 
re or in rem alicujus (to be profitable to any 
body) : alicui prodesse (to be in favor of 
any body, of persons and also of things, 
profitable to any body): aliquem juvare 
(to help any body on): alicui adesse (to as- 
sist any noes by advice and by deed ; both 
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of persons). To be of little service to any 
body, longe alicui abesse (of a thing). To 
try to be of service to any body, alicui non 
deesse (not to leave any body in the lurch) : 
alicui favére (to assist him by one’s influ- 
ence). To make any body to be of service 
to us, alicujus animum conciliare et ad 
usus nostros adjungere. To be of service 
to others by one’s own knowledge, and the 
insight one has of things in general, suam 
intelligentiam prudentiamque ad homi- 
num utilitatem conferre. To be of serv- 
ice to the state by the experience one has ac- 
quired, consilio et prudentia rem publi- 
cam adjuvare: to be of no service, nihil 
prodesse [vid., also, “to no pveeaee. | 
|| Public office of devotion, Dei cul- 
tus: divinus cultus (divine worship, in 
gencral): res divine (any thing relating 
to that worship): sacra, nom. plural (every 
thing respecting the outer worship, sacri- 
fice, &c.). To read the service, sacra pro- 
curare: sacris operari: res divinas rite 
perpetrare (in the sense, at least, of the an- 
cients) ; also, facere sacra publica: to be 
at the service, sacris adesse (of the people) : 
rebus divinis interesue (af the minister) : 
belonging to the service, ad Dei cultum 
(or ad res divinas or ad sacra) pertinens. 
|| (At table), set of dishes, &c., synthe- 
sis (Stat., Sylv., 4,9, 44; Mart., 4, 46, 15): 
ferculum (4 course of dishes, Petron., Suet.; 
missus, a course, late Latin). 

SERVICE-TREE, sorbus: * sorbus au- 
cuparia (Linn.). 

SERVICEABLE, utilis (useful; [og 
not conducibilis in good prose): saluber, 
salutaris (wholesome) : efficax (efficacious) : 
commodus, accommodatus, aptus (fit) : 
to be serviceable to, adjuvare aliquem, ad- 
jutorem (feminine, adjutricem) esse ali- 
cui, adjumento esse alicui (general term, 
to help, support); auxiliari alicui, auxilio 
esse alicui (to aid or help one in need) ; 
sublevare aliquem or aliquid ( properly, to 
raise one up); consulere alicui (to consult 
the good of any body). To be serviceable 
to a person in any matter, adjuvare ali- 
quem or adjutorem (adjutricem) esse ali- 
cui in aliqué re or ad aliquid (general 
term, to assist): commodare alicui ope- 
ram suam ad aliquid (to lend one’s help to 
any thing): in re alicui non deesse (not 
to withdraw one’s aid): sublevare aliquid 
aliqua re (to lighten or render easy; e. g., 
fugam alicujus pecunia). He has been serv- 
iceable to me for that purpose, ejus opera 
consecutus sum, quod optabam. 

SERVICEABLENESS. Vid. Uritiry. 

SERVICEABLY. Vid. Userutty. 

SERVILE, || Prop., servilis. || Fra., 
humilis, illiberalis, abjectus (e. g., ani- 
mus): servile imitators, servum pecus im- 
itatorum (Hor. Ep., 1, 19, 19): servile im- 
itation, servilis imitatio (Ruhknk.). 

SERVILELY. ||] PRoPERLY, serviliter. 
|| Fre., humiliter: illiberaliter: abjecte. 

SERVILITY, humilitas : illiberalitas : 
or by the adjective. 

SERVITUDE, servitus: servitium: ju- 

m (oppressive servitude, a yoke). To de- 
hee from servitude, aliquem ex servitute 
in libertatem vindicare ; jugum servitutis 
alicui demere : to free one’s self from servi- 
tude, servitium or jugum exuere ; jugo se 
exuere ; jugum servile a cervicibus deji- 
cere. 

SESAME, * sesamum orientale (Linz.). 

SESSION, sessio (a sitting) : consessus 
(the same; of several). A session of the 
Senate, senatus ([3g>~ not sessio senattis). 

T,v. || To put, place, rem in loco 
ponere: locare: collocare: statuere: con- 
stituere. 7'o set on, imponere in: to set 
on the table, ponere, collocare aliquid in 
mensi: to set foot into a place, pedem in- 
ferre in aliquem locum: never to set foot 
in any body's house again, numquam pos- 
tea limen alicujus superare, subire. You 
are not suffered to set foot in your province, 
prohibiti estis in provincia vestra pedem 
ponere (Cic.): to set one's foot upon any 
thing, pedem imponere alicui rei: to set 
up a trophy, trop2um ponere (Nep.), stat- 
uere (Cic.). Zo set a boundary or limit, 
terminum ponere (Tac.), pangere (Cic.). 
[Vid., also, Peace} || Z'0 appoint, con- 
stitute, statuere: constituere. [Vid. 
AppornT.] || Zo prescribe, prefinire: 
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prescribere. || Z'0 plas ¢id, Le 
replace (a limb), in sedem suam com 
pellere or reponere; reponere; in suas 
sedes (or in suam sedem) excitare (Cels. 
8,10). Zo set a broken hip, coxam fractam 
collocare (Plin. Ep., 2,1, 5). Not to set i 
well, parum apte collocare aliquid (e. g., 
coxam fractam, Plin., loc. cit), || To in 
close (in gold, &c.), circumdare; cir- 
cumcludere aliquid aliqua re ; marginare 
aliquid (to put ina frame). To set in gold, 
auro includere (e. g., smaragdos, Lucr.) ; 
aliquid a labris cireumcludere auro or ar- 
gento (to surround with gold or silver at 
the edge; e. g., cornu, Cas., B. G., 6, 28). 
To set a stone in a ring, funda claudere 
or includere gmmam, || 7'o variegate 
by something placed or fized in 
any thing, instruere, exstruere.aliquid 
aliqua re (to furnish copiously or suffictent- 
ly with): ornare, adornare aliquid aliqua 
re (furnish, adorn with any thing): dis- 
tinguere (to set with things which attract 
observation by their color and brilliancy), 
Jn. distinguere et ornare. || Pur. To set 
bounds to, terminis circumscribere ; ter- 
minos statuere alicui rei; terminos, mo- 
dum, ponere alicui rei: to set fire to, suc- 
cendere: to set one’s mind on any thing, 
ad aliquid animum adjicere: to set to 
music, aptare: to set a net, rete ponere: 
to set a dog on any body, instigare canem 
in aliquem: to set in order, disponere [vid. 
ARRANGE] : to set a price on, pretium im- 
ponere alicui rei: to set sail [vid. Satz}. 
To set to [vid. APPLY, Fieut]. || In com- 
position: to set about [vid. Brain, UN- 
DERTAKE]. To set against [vid. OPPOSE]. 
To set aside [vid. Omit, Resect, ABRO- 
GATE]. To set by [vid. REGARD, EstEEM]. 
To set down (= put down by a severe 
speech), verbis castigare (vid. ReGIsTER, 
Frx, EsraBiisu, DEGRADE]. To set forth 
{vid. PusiisH, DispLay, REPRESENT, 
Suow]. To set forward (vid. ApvANcx, 
PromorTe]. To set in (vid. BEGIN, Come}. 
To set off [vid. ADORN, COMMEND]. To 
set on [vid. IncrTE, ATTACK]. To set out 
{vid. ADoRN, Dispiay]. To set up [vid. 
Rect, EsTaBLisH, APPOINT, Fix}. To 
set upon; vid. ATTACK, Pur. 

SET, v. || IntRans. (Of the heavenly 
bodies), cecidere: obire: abire. The sun 
is near his setting, jam ad solis occasum 
est: the sun sets, sol occidit: nox appetit 
(night draws on), SET IN (as a tide), se 
incitare ; (as the spring), appetere. [Vid. 
Come.] Set out; vid. Depart. 

SET, adj. || Formal, regular, vid. 
A set speech, oratio bene commentata ; 
oratio meditata et composita; oratio ap- 
parata, or apparata et composita. 

SET, s. || Number of things suit- 
ed to each other, ordo (or mostly by cir- 
cumlocution ; e. g., a set of horses, equorum 
jugum; equi juncti, jugales). A set of 
dishes, synthesis. || Preparation for 
an attack, saltus; impetus [vid. At- 
Tack]. || A layer, propago. 

SETLING, taléa: clavila (Varr.): vi- 
viradix (Cic.): surculus: malleolus (Col.). 

SETON, fonticulus. To make or open a 
seton, fonticulum aperire quo corruptus 
humor exeat; fonticulo aperto evocare 
corruptum humorem (corruptum humo 
rem evocare is found in Cels., 2, 17). 

SETTEE, sedes: sedile. 

SETTER (dog), canis avem faciens 
(after Sen., Exc. Contr., 3, p. 397, 24, ed. 
Bip.) : * canis avicularius: canis venaticus 
(general term). 

SETTING, occasus (of any of the heav- 
enly bodies): obitus (of the moon and stars). 
At the setting of the sun, sole occidente ; 
prima vesperi: from the rising to the set 
ting of the sun, ab crtu solis ad occasum: 
the sun is near its setting, jam ad solis oc- 
casum est. : 

SETTLE, v. Trans. |] Z'o fiz, estad- 
lish, statuere: eonstituere: componere, 
|| Zo adjust amicably; e.g. differ- 
ences, &c., componere: dirimere: cum 
bond gratié componere : controversias 
componere, minuere (the latter in Ces., 

G., 7, 23, Herz). || To caim, tran- 
quillare (e. g., animos) : sedare (to make 
quiet, to appease; €.g., anger, &C.): placare 
(to assuage): permulcére (to appease by 
caresses, &c.): lenire (to cause to abate: 
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" er, fear, &c. 
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alicujus animum verbis confirmare : by | parts 





, aliq solari ; aliquem or 
animum alicujus consolatione lenire, per- 
mulcére : to become settled, acquiescere ; 
consolatione se lenire (by consoling one’s 
self). || To arrange finally (@ busi- 
ness), tinire aliquid, finem facere or im 


ponere alicui rei (to endior finish any | 


thing): conficere aliquid (to effect, accom- 
plish, complete; but conficere cum aliquo 
de Lis gang pe yg Aas 
close with any body ut a thing): nego- 
tium procurare (on behalf of another): al- 
iquid transigere, idere, transigere at- 
que decidere (with any one, cum aliquo, 
especially by agr t): disceptare 

quid (to decide, especially after a previous 
examination of proof on both sides). To 
settle an account, rationem expedire, sol- 
vere, exsolvere. To settle one’s family ac- 
counts, rationes familiares componere. 
To settle a dispute, controversiam diri 





mere, disceptare, dijudicare (to adjust, as 
a judge); componere litem (to come to an 
arrangement; of the contesting parties) : 
to settle any thing amicably with @ person, 
aliquid cum aliquo sua voluntate deci- 
dere; aliquid alicujus voluntate transi- 
gere: not to settle a matter, rem in medio 
or integram relinquere. || To occupy 
with colonists, &c., colonos or coloni- 
am deducere aliquo (in one’s own person) : 
coloniam mittere in locum (to send out a 
colony): to settle one’s self as a colonist, 
domiciliam or sedem stabilem et domi- 
cilium collocare; domicilium constituere ; 
locum aliquem sedem sibi deligere (- 
not considere a loco ; i. 4 phueoat 
fized in a place). INTRANS, oO su 

side, residére; subsidére. || To light 


or fiz one’s self upon, assidére in | 


aliquo loco: considére aliquo loco: de- 
volare in aliquem locum (of a bird): in 
terram decidere (Ov.). |j To become 
fized, in ce adherére or manére. || To 
take up one’s abode, domicilium col- 
locare or constituere aliquo loco (nat con- 
sidere aliquo loco in this sense). || To 
marry, vid. 

SETTLE, s., sedes: sedile. 

SETTLED, part. a., certus (sure, cer- 
tain): exploratus ( found sure): perspec- 
tus, cognitus et perspectus (fully per- 
ceived): confessus (confessed, placed be- 

ond all doubt). A settled thing, res con- 

ioosa : itis a settled point with philosophers, 
inter omnes philosophos constat: #% was 
spoken of as a settled thing, constans fama 
erat: as if it were a settled thing that, &c., 
quasi id constet: the matter is not yet set- 
tled, adhuc sub judice lis est (Hor.). It is 
settled, exploratum, certum, manifestum 
et apertum est; constat inter omnes ; 
omnes in eo conveniunt: to consider as 
settled, pro explorato habére. 

SETTLEMENT. |] Arrangement, 
constitutio; institutio; ordinatio (act of 
settling) ; constitutum, institutum (matter 
adjusted or settled). || Adjustment of 
an account, rationes confecte et con- 
solidatw (if the settlement has taken place), 
or conficiende et consolidande (if it 
yet to take place): after a settlement of ac- 
counts, ratione subducta ; rationibus con- 
fectis et consolidatis. To have a settlement 
of accounts with any body, putare ratio- 
nem cum aliquo; caleulum ponere cum 
aliquo; alicui rationey reddere (of the 
debtor): aliquem vocare ad calculos (of 
the creditor). || A colony, colonia; co- 
loni, plural (the colonists): colonia (the 
place): to establish a settlement, coloniam 
condere, constituere, collocare. || Dregs, 
fx: crassamen: crassamentum (Col.): 
subsidentia ( plural, participle). Vid. Sep- 


IMENT. 

SETTLER, colénus. 

SEVEN, septem: septéni, -w, -a (dis- 
tributively ; also— seren at once, especial- 
y with substantives that are only used, in 

e plural; e. g., boys of seven years, pueri 
septentim annorum: seven letters, epi. 4 
littere septene ; not litere septem; i.e., 
seven letters of the alphabet): consisting of 
seven, septenarius (e. g., nhumerus= num- 
ber seven; versus = consisting of seven 

+ fistula = a tube which measures) 
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: to settle any body's | seven feet in diameter): seven feet A 


large, &c., septempedalis: seven-twelf 
of the whole, septunx (e. g., jugeri) : 
lasting seven years, septennis: @ course of 
seven dishes, synthesis septenaria (Mart., 
4, 46,15). A committee or commission of 
seven members, septemviri: any thing re- 
lating to such a commission, septemviralis : 
@ space of seven years, septem anni (sep- 
tennium late): once in seven years, septi- 
mo quoque anno: seven and a half, sep- 
tem et semis. 

SEVEN-FOLD, septuplus: the seven- 
fold, septuplum (later). Also by septies 
tantum, quam quantum, &c.; e. g., they 
have reaped seven-fold, septies tantum, 
quam quantum satum sit, ablatum est ab 
iis (after Cic., Verr., 3, 43, 102). [gp> Not 
to be mistaken for septemplex (i. e., di- 
vided into seven parts). 

SEVENTEEN, septemdecim (very often 
in Livy; only twice in Cicero); decem et 
septem (Liv.); septem et decem (Cic.); 
decem septemque (Nep.) ; decem septem 
(Liw., 24, 15); (ef with a substantive that is 
used only in the plural) septéni deni; dis- 
tributive) septéni deni: seventeen years 
old, septendecim annos natus; septende- 
cim annorum: seventeen times, septies de- 
cies. . 

SEVENTEENTH, septimus decimus. 

SEVENTH, septimus. Every seventh, 
septimus quisque: for the seventh time, 
septimum. One seventh, (pars) septima: 
two sevenths, due septime. 

— SEVENTIETH, septuagesimus. 

SEVENTY, septuaginta: (with a sub- 
stantive that is used only in the plural) 
septuagéni: (distributive) septuagéni: a 
man. seventy years old, homo septuaginta 
annorum ; septuaginta annos natus (Cic.); 
septuagenarius (Pand.). Seventy times, 
septuagies. 

SEVER. Vid. SEPARATE. 

SEVERAL. || More than one, 
plures, x. plura : complures, 2. complura 
(of which plures always implies compar- 
ison with a smaller number; it may be 
with two only: complures = an indefinite 
number of several individuals considered 
absolutely as forming a whole): non- 
nulli. || Different, diversus, Vid. 
SEPARATE. 

SEVERALLY. -Vid. SeParaTEty. 

SEVERE, durus; molestus (trouble- 
some): gravis (oppressive): acer (violent, 
Severe): acerbus (sour, peevish) : iniquus 
(unjust ; hence oppressive, hard) : austérus 
(grave): sevérus (rigid, strict, harsh) : 
very severe, atrox ( fierce); sevus (cruel). 
A severe baitle, preelium durum (Liv., 40, 
16); certamen acre; pugna or preelium 
atrox (very severe): there was a severe bat- 
tle, acriter or acerrimo concursu pugna- 
batur : severe toil, labor gravis or moles- 
tus: @ severe disease, morbus durus, gra- 
vis, or periculosus: to have a severe com- 
plaint or disease, gravi morbo laborare or 
conflictari; graviter e@grotare or jacére: 
@ severe winter, hiems gravis or acris: very 
severe, hiems atrox or s@va: @ severe gov- 
ernment, imperium grave, iniquum, or 
acerbum ; imperii acerbitas: if I should 
experience a severe stroke (of misfortune, 
&c.), si mihi aliquid acerbitatis acciderit; 
si durior acciderit casus. Vid., also, 


Harsu, Sreicr. 

SEVERELY. || Not gently, harsh- 
ly, sevére ; acriter; acerbe; aspere; Tre- 
Sstricte: to judge severely, sevére judicare: 
to treat severely, severitatem in aliquem ad- 
hibére ; severius adhibére aliquem (Cic.): 
to rule severely, acerbiore imperio uti 
(Nep.).. || Carefully, accurately, dili- 
genter; accurate; diligentissime; accu- 
ratissime; sevére (Cic.). || Parsimo- 
niously, parce ac duriter. 

SEVERITY. || Harshness, rigor, 
severitas (opposed to facilitas ; humanitas; 
indulgentia): rigor: rigor et severitas 
(opposed to clementia) : duritia: asperitas 
(roughness): acerbitas (with the infliction 
of injury, &c.): sevitia (despotic, tyran- 

cruelty), || Accuracy, extreme 
care, diligentia. || Fic. (Of the weather, 
&c.) severitas: asperitas: duritia: sever- 
ity of the winter, sevitia hiemis (Tac.); 
rigor hiemis (Just.): severity of the cold, 





vis frigorum (Cic.); asperitas, rigor fri- 


SHAD 


gorum (Tac.): severity of the climate, da 
Titia coeli (Tac., Ann., 13, 35). 

SEW, suere. To sew on, assuere alicui 
rei: to sew in, insuere in aliquid: to sew 
together, sew up, consuere (to sew together): 
to sew up a wound, vulnus fibulis consue- 
re; vulneris oras fibulis or suturis inter 
se committere (but vulnus alligare is = to 
bind up a wound) ; obsuere (to stop up by 


sewing). 

SEWER. ||One who sews, qui suit, 
consuit, &c. Sutor = a cobbler 
hoema. 


s ker. 

SEWER. || 4 drain, &c., emissari- 
um (simply for water ; i. e., @ gutter, con- 
duit) : latrina ( for filth ; the latrine lead 
into the cloacx, main sewers): cloaca (i 
e., receptaculum purgamentorum, Liv., |, 
56). To clear out the sewers, cloacas pur- 
gare or detergére. 

SEWING, s., suendi ars (the art of sew- 
ing): usually by circumlocution with the 
verb. 

SEX, sexus, -is. The male ser, sexus 
virilis: the female sex, sexus muliebris; 
sexus femineus (Suet., Calig.); genus fem- 
ineum (Virg.); mulieres, plural (Plaut.). 
Children of both sexes, liberi utriusque 
sextis (Suet.); liberi virilis ac muliebris 
sextis omnes (after Liv., 31, 44, 4). With- 
out any distinction of sex, sine ullo sexts 
discrimine (Suet., Cal.,3). To forget their 
sez (of a woman), sexum egredi (Tac.). 
To make separate baths for the two sexes, 
lavacra pro sexibus separare (Spart., 
Hadr., 18, fin.). 

SEXAGENARY, sexagenarius: sexa- 

inta annos natus. 

SEXTON, perhaps edituus: editimus. 

SEXUAL, by circumlocution with sexus. 
Sexual desire, desiderium naturale; con- 
junctionis appetitus procreandi causa: 
sexual intercourse, coitus. 

SHABBILY, sordide : misere (properly 
and figuratively). To be shabbily dressed, 
male vestiri. 

SHABBINESS. |j Prop., by circumlo- 
cution with adjective. || Fic. Vid. MEan- 
NESS, ILLIBERALITY. 

SHABBY. || Prop. Mean in dress 
or appearance, male v : sordi- 
dus: pannosus ; pannis obsitus (ragged). 
|| Fic. Mean in disposition or con- 
duct, sordidus: vilis: levis. 

SHACKLE, s. Vid. Cuan, FeTrer. 

SHACKLE, »v. |] Prop., caténis vincire 
or constringere aliquem: caténas alicui 
indere or injicere. || Fie. Vid. Ferrer. 

SHADE, {= || Prop. Want of 

SHADOW,$ light, place not 
lighted by the sun, umbra (opposed to 
lux); opacitas (opposed to lumen; e. g., 
umbra platani, terre ; opacitas ramorum). 
To afford or give a shadow, umbram face- 
re (Virg.), prebére (Sen., Trag.); um- 
brare (once, Col.,5,7,2). To repose in the 
shade, in or sub umbra requiescere: to 
cast @ shadow, umbram jacére, ejaculari 
(Plin.), afferre (e. g., colles afferunt um- 
bram vallibus, Cic., De Rep., 2,6). A thick 
shade, umbra densa (Hor.), nigra (Luc.). 
To be afraid of a shadow, umbras timére 
(Cic.). To be afraid of one’s own shadow, 
suam timére umbram (Quint., Cic., Pe., 
Cons.,2). (Prov.) To throw any body into 
the shade, obstruit aliquis luminibus alicu- 
jus (Cic.) : to cast any thing into the shade, 
removére et obruere aliquid (opposed to 

in luce ponere aliquid, or insigne facere 
pail Cic.). || Fie. (In painting) um- 
ra (e. g., ars pictoria invenit lumen et 
umbras, Plin.; lumen et umbras custo- 
dire, ib. ; in umbris et in eminentia, Cic.). 
To throw any thing into the shade, * ali- 
quid in imagine ita ponere, ut recedat 
(properly) ; aliquid removére et obruere 
(figuratively, opposed to liquid in luce 
ponere or insigne facere). ||A slight 
or faint trace of any thing, umbra 
(e. g., gloria, juris, libertatis); adumbrata 
imago; imago; simulacrum; species (op- 
posed to effigies eminens; res solida et 
expressa). || 4 departed spirit, um. 
bra; (plural) umbre (the shades; also, 
manes). || Leisure, ease, umbra; oti- 
um. ||Protecticn, umbra; tutéla. || Dif- 
ference or degree of color, discri- 
men : there are many even in whit 
in candore ipso magna ae est: ta 
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Rave a shade of black, nigricare (to be black- 
ish) : nigrescere (to become black): (of vi- 
olet) in violam vergere, violam sentire, in 
violam desinere (Plin.). White with a 
shade of violet, candidus color violam sen- 
tiens (Plin.). (Vid. Hur.] Fra. (Of mean- 
ing, &c.) discrimen. Zo distinguish the 
nice shades of meaning in words, tenuissi- 
ma discrimina signiticationum verborum 
definire. || Zn painting, umbre (plu- 
ral). [Vid., also, SHADING.) || Protec- 
tion (for the eyes), *umbraculum ocu- 
los a luminis splendore tuens. 

SHADE, v., umbram facere (general 
term): umbrare (to make a shade when 
none ought to be): umbram prebére (to 
furnish a shade): to shade a picture, in 
picturd umbras dividere ab lumine. 

SHADING. (Jn painting), umbre : 
umbra et recessus : transitus colorum (*). 
Delicate or soft shading, tenues parvi dis- 
criminis umbrie (Ov., Met., 6, 62). 

SHADOWY or SHADY, opacus: um- 
brosus (the distinction between which, per- 
haps, is like that of shadowy and shady, 
but which probably was hardly observed or 
noticed ; umbrifer, however = throwing a 
shade over, or affording shade, is poetical). 
This shady plane-tree, platanus, que ad 
opacandum hunc locum patulis est diffu- 
saramis. ||Unsubstantial, vid. ||T'yp- 
ical, vid. 

SHAFT. ||Something rising up- 
ward; hence, e.g. the spire of a stee- 
ple, fastigium turris || The shaft of 
an arrow, &c., hastile (opposed to spicu- 
lum; i. e., the iron point): of a gun, 
*lignum (literally, the wood): of a tree, 
truncus ; sapinus or sappinus (of the fir- 
tree). || Of a column, scapus. || The 
handle of an instrument [vid. Han- 
DLE.} ||The pole of a carrtage, per- 
haps brachium, or, as we may say, temo bi- 
furcus (the temo was properly a single pole). 
||A narrow perpendicular pit, (from 
the context) puteus or specus : fodina (a pit 
in general). 

SHAG, villus: pannus villosus (shaggy 
cloth). 

SHAGGY, villosus (full of shag): hir- 
tus, hirsutus (rough). 

SHAKE, s., quassatio (e. g., capitis): 
jactatio (e. g., cervicum): usually by the 
verb. A shake of the voice, vox or sonus 
vibrans (vid. Plin., 10, 29, 43). 

SHAKE, v., TRANs. || PRop., quatere : 
quassare: concutere: agitare. To shake 
the head, caput concutere, quatere, quas- 
sare: to shake the head at any thing (i. e., 
to show unwillingness or hesitation), renu- 
ere aliquid; dubitare ; hwsitare ; nolle al- 
iquid tacere; rem improbare: to shake 
hands with any body, manus alicujus quas- 
sare (Cic.): and perhaps prensare manus 
alicujus (Liv.): to shake out or down, ex- 
cutere; decutere: to shake one’s self, se 
concutere (of animals, Juv.). To shake 
one’s clothes, excutere vestem; excutere 
pulverem e veste: to shake the voice, vi- 
brissare (Titinn. ap. Fest., who explains it 
by vocem in cantando crispare). || Fia., 
quatere : quassare: concutere: conquas- 
gare: labefacere ; labefactare : convelle- 
re. JN. labetactare convellereque ; per- 
cutere, percellere (to make a violent im- 
pression upon). To shake the kingdom, 
regnum concutere, labefactare; imperi- 
um percutere: to shake the credit of any 
body, fidem alicujus moliri: credit was 
shaken, fides concidit. INTRANs., quatigy 
concuti: quassari. Tv laugh till one’s 
sides shake, concuti cachinno: to shake 
with fear, cohorrescere, inhorrescere. 
Vid. TREMBLE. 

SHAKE OFF, decutere (properly): ex- 
cutere (properly and figuratively). To 
shake off dust from clothes, excutere ves- 
tem : to shake off the yoke, excutere jugum 
(properly and figuratively). 

SHAKING. || Act of shaking, quas- 
satio: jactatio. Vid.theverb. || T’remu- 
lous motion, tremor: motus. 

SHALL, often only the sign of the fu- 
ture, sometimes of the imperative ; but it 
conveys also the idea of (a) duty, and may 
be rendered by debére. (b) Necessity, 
oportet: necesse est. (c) Compulsion, 
cogi; or the participle future passive ; e. g., 
hodie ei ea est. (d) Command, 
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jubére: precipere. (e) Deszre en- 
treaty, jubére velle (e. g., quid me face- 
re vis, jubes? quid hic mihi faciendum 
est’). (f) Possibility, by the subjunc- 
tive ; e. g., si forte tibi occurrat; si quis- 
piam dixerit. Vid. SHouLp. 

SHALLOP, lembus (Curt.): celox 
(Liv.) : seapha navi annexa (Cic.). 

SHALLOW, s., vadum; locus vadosus 
(Ces.). jg Brevia vada, or simply bre- 
via, are poetical. 

SHALLOW, adj. Prop., tenuis : vado- 
sus (full of shallows, Ces.). Shallow wa- 
ter, aqua languida, tenuis. Fia., tenuis: 
aridus: jejunus: levis. Shallow knowl- 
edge or learning, levis rerum cognitio ; 
parum subtilis doctrina: shallow wit, in- 
genium jejunum, aridum, tenue. 

SHALLOWNESS. Prop., vadosa te- 
nuis alicujus loci natura, ratio. Fia., jeju- 
nitas: levitas: tenuitas. 

SHAM, s., simulatio (the proper word, a 
pretending that a thing is, which really is 
not): dissimulatio (és a pretending that a 
thing is, which really is not; concealment 
of truth or fact): tallacia (trickery): pre- 
stigie (sle~ght of hand). 

SHAM, ad)., falsus (general term) : sim- 
ulatus: fucatus, fucosus: adulterinus: 
subditus, suppositus: fallax: alienus. 
(Syn. in Fause.] A sham fight, decursio: 
decursus: decursio campestris or campi: 
decursus ludicrus (the two former gener- 
ai terms; the latter as an exercise or for 
amusement; decursio always denoting the 
action, decursus the state): simulacrum 
ludicrum ; simulacrum prcelii voluptari- 
um; certamen ludicrum; imago pugne 
(as a contest between troops for exercise and 
amusement, after Liv., 26, 51, in.; 40, 6, 
and 9; Geil., 7, 3, p. 273, Bip.) : meditatio 
campestris (as a preparation for a battle, 
Plin., Paneg., 13,1). A naval sham fight, 
simulacrum navalis pugnw : lo appoint a 

ham fight, militibus decursionem or cer- 
tamen ludicrum indicere (vid. Suet., Ner., 
7). To enter upon a sham fight, milites in 
decursionem or in certamen ludicrum 
educere (to march out troops io a sham 
fight, after Veget., Mil., 2, 22): certamen 
ludicrum committere. 

SHAM, »., simulare: fingere: mentiri. 
Vid. FEIGN. 

SHAMBLES, laniéna (= butcher's stall): 
macellum (market). §o9g> Carnarium = 
a place where meat is kept, a safe, larder. 

SHAME, s., pudor (sense of shame) : ver- 
ecundia (respect for others): pudicitia (mod- 
esty ; opposed to impudicitia, libido, cu- 
piditas). JN. pudor et verecundia; pudor 
pudicitiaque; pudicitiaet pudor. 7'o have 
lust all shame, pudorem dimisisse, pro- 
jecisse ; pudor me non commovet (Ter.) ; 
pudor mihi detractus est (Curt.). T'o be 
alive to a sense of shame, est pudor in ali- 
quo ; pudore affectum esse, movéri : to do 
any thing out of shame, verecundia adduc- 
tum, impulsum facere aliquid (opposed to 
pudore refugere ab aliqua re ; pudore pro- 
hibéri ab aliqua re): to feel shame on ac- 
count of any thing, pudet me alicujus rei: 
for shame! proh pudor ! o indignum fa- 
cinus! Jt is @ shame to do so or so, turpe 
est, &c. 
modesty conceals, pars pudenda, ve- 
renda. || Disgrace, dedecus : oppro- 
brium, ignominia. 

SHAME, v., ruborem alicui afferre ; pu- 
dori esse. 

SHAMEFACED, pudens: pudicus: ver- 
ecundus [S¥yN. in SHAME]. {-g>> Pudi- 
bundus is foreign to the prose of ihe Gold- 


en Age, 

SHAMEFUL, turpis: foedus (stronger 
term, both in @ moral and physical sense). 
Jn. turpis et foadus: obscoenus (creating 
disgust when seen or heard): spurcus (of 
a disgusting nature, disgustingly dirty, 
both with regard to the sight and the smell): 
ignominiogus (bringing disgrace upon the 
person, ignominious ; e. &., flight): inhon- 
estus (dishonest, immoral ; of persons and 
things). JN. turpis et inhonestus: flagi- 
tiosus (full of or abounding in disgrace- 
ful actions, vile ; of persons and things) : 
scelere contaminatus (stained with crime; 
of persons): nefarius (acting contrary to 
divine and human law, detestable ; of per- 
sons and things). Shameful things, res 


|| Part of the body which* 
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turpes: flagitia: nefaria (the last-a stron 
ger term). To lead a shameful life, turpi- 
ter or flagitiose vivere: it is shameful to 
say, turpe est dictu: shameful! o indig- 
num facinus! in a shameful manner, turpi- 
ter: foede: flagitiose: nefarie. Syn. above. 

SHAMELESS, impiidens (of one that 
has no shame, in general) ; contidens (bold, 
in a bad sense): impudicus (of one who 
has no natural shame, unchaste) : invere- 
cundus (% dest). A shameless fellow, 
or without shame, homo quem libidinis in- 
famizque neque pudet neque tedet: ke 
is a shameless fellow, veréri perdidit (he 
has lost all shame or proper feelings, Plaut., 
Bacch., 1,2, 50). To turn quite shameless, 
pudorem ponere; omnem verecundiam 
etfundere (¢o strip one’s self of all feelings 
of decency). 

SHAMELESSLY, impudenter: confi- 
denter. Syn. in SHAMELEsS. 

SHAMROCK, trifolium (Plin.). 

SHANK, crus: (of a column) scapus: 
(of a plant) scapus. 

SHAPE, s., figura: forma: species. JN. 
figura et forma; forma figuraque ; figura 
et species ; forma atque species ; species 
atque figura or forma. Syn. and Pur.in 
Form. 

SHAPE, v., formare : conformare: fig- 
urare: fingere: confingere. JN. fingere 
et formare: formam alicujus rei facere. 
{Syn. in Form.] To shape one's course, 
cursum dirigere aliquo. 

SHAPELESS, figura carens (properly, 
without form): horridus: inconditus (wn- 
shapely, ill-formed). 

SHAPELINESS, formositas: forma. 

SHAPELY, formosus: forma prwstans, 

SHARD, testa. : 

SHARE, s. || Portion, part, pars 
(considered simply as a portion of a whole): 
portio (a part of a whole, so far as any one 
has a right to it, a share, portion ; "3 in 
classical Latin, only in the expression pro 
portione). Each according to his share, 
pro rata parte ; pro portione (Cic., Verr., 
5, 21,55). To receive one's share, pro rata 
(parte) accipere: to have a share in any 
thing, participem esse alicujus rei (gen- 
eral term, to be partaker): venire in par- 
tem alicujus rei, habére partem in re (a 
share considered as property): socium or 
adjutorem esse alicujus rei, venire in so- 
cietatem alicujus rei (lo co-operate with) : 
to have no share, expertem esse alicujus 
rei: to take a share in any thing, socicta- 
tem habére cum re: to give a share, ali- 
quem facere participem alicujus rei ; ali- 
quid communicare, participare cum ali- 
quo : to have had a share in a crime, scele- 
ri aftinem esse ; alicujus in scelere consor+ 
temesse. || Part of a plough, vomer 
or vomis, -éris, m. Share-beams, dentalia, 

SHARE, v. || INrrans. J'o take a 
share; Trans. To givea share; vid, 
the substantive. To share the command 
with any body, wquato imperio uti (Liv.). 
|| Share with; i.e., to give up a part to 
any one, partem alicujus rei cedere alicui 
Vid., also, PARTAKE, 

SHARER, qui partitur, &c. (one whe 
gives a share): particeps (one who takes 
or has a share). Sharers, socii. 

SHARK. || A kind of fish, *squa- 
lus (Linn.). || A cheat, rogue, homo 
ad fraudem acutus (after Nep., Dion., 8,1); 
homo ad fallendum paratus or instruc- 
tus; fraudator; prestigiator. A thorough 
shark, homo qui totus ex fraude et falla- 
ciis constat ; qui totus ex fraude et en- 
daciis factus est. 

SHARP. || Prop. Of the senses, 
acutus: sagax (having a fine sense of hear 
ing or smelling, sagacious). Ops. oculi 
acuti; oculi acres et acuti: visus acer, 
acer videndi sensus : nares acute ; nasus 
sagax: aures acute. ||Of the menta 
faculties, acutus (quick): acer (vigor- 
ous, penetrating): subtilis (fine, discrim- 
inating accurately): argutus (over-acute, 
making too fine distinctions): perspicax 
(clear-sighted). A sharp understanding, 
ingenium acre or acutum; mens acris: 
very sharp, peracutus, peracer: to be very 
sharp, acutissimo, acerrimo esse ingenio ; 
ingenii acumine valére. || Violent, se- 
vere, acerbus; gravis. Sharp want, sum- 
ma egestas, mendicitas: sharp hatred, 
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acerbum odium : sharp cold, frigus acer- | 
bum. ||Biting, cutting, reproack- 
Jul, acerbus: amarus: mordax: acule- 
atus, words, voces contumeliosx, 
contumeliarum aculei: a sharp letter, lit- 


acerbi us afficere. 
SHARPEN, prwacuere (to make pointed 
sé the end or in front) : exacuere 


acuere : 
(to make sharp or pointed in general) : acu- 
minare: cuspidare (to put on @ point at one 
end or in front, to fiz @ pointed head): cune- 
are (in the shape of a wedge). To sharp- 


SHEL 


| diminutively, fasciculus : 
vundle not too lar; gn bari an. | he 
To bind ates aoe oa po nas 
SHEAR, tondére (the proper 
cere, priciere(o cut shor or oo shot 
>f capill 
SHEARS, fortex (GP forceps = tongs 


© SaeATa, théca term; e. 2. 
of @ razor): vagina & a long, sharp & | gad 


strument ; plants) : 
(covering, peopel e. g., of @ shield, for 


PoHeATHE 
SHEATHE, in vaginam recondere: to | 





em on @ cote acuere 
SHARPER, veterator: fraudator: pre- 
— homo ad fraudem acutus, orad 


factus. 
SHARPLY. |] Prop., acute. |] Of the 
senses, acute (cernere, audire): acriter 
(intuéri aliquid). Of the mental pow. 
ers, acute, acriter, subtiliter. [S¥N. un- 
der Suarp.] || Severely, severe: ama- 
re: acerbe: aspere: graviter. To accuse 
one sharply, acerbe or graviter accusare al- 
iquem : to reproach one sharply, aspere vi- 
tuperare en 
BHARPN SS. Prop., acies. The sharp- 
ness of an aze, acies securis. Fic. | As 
opposed to mildness, (a) Of taste, acri- 
tudo (as a lasting property): acrimonia 
(as felt at any time; e. g., of mustard, si- 
napis). (b) Of character, severitas : 
acerbitas. 
tem “ieee (against any body, in ali- 
quo) pness, severe. || As a 
Pesitastar power, (a) Of the sens- 
es, acies : sharpness of sight, acies oculo- 
rum ; of smell, nasus sagax ; of hearing, 
aures acute. (b) Of mental powers, 
ingenii acumen or acies (the former imply- 
ing more of depth ; of original and invent- 
tee ability) eracumen only: acies men- 
tis: ingenium acre: judicium acre et cer- 
Picacitas: prudentia perspicax 
Ccighe. uiing in all at one glance): sub- 
tilitas (fine discrimination): sagacitas (the 
power of accurate investigation ). Oss., 
acrimonia is « life,” “energy,” &e.: > 
onia judicti (Muret.) incorrect. 
SHARP-SIGHTED. || Prop., acute cer- 
nens : acri visu. To be sharp-sighted, acu- 
te cernere: to be very sharp-sighted, acer- 
rimo esse visu. |j Fic., perspicax (that 
sees things at a glance): sagax (that has 
a vag pata insight into things ; e. g., 8a- 
ror pa sagax ad pericula 
porapicia 


SHARP.-SIGHTEDNESS. i Prop., aci- 
es oculorum: visus acer. {{ Fie., perspi- 
cacitas : prudentia perspicax. 

SHATTER. ||To break in pieces, 
frangere, confringere: quassare. {| To 
weaken, crush, debilitare : infirmum 
reddere : minuere: imminuere: com- 
minuere : frangere: conficere : affligere. 
My strength is shattered, vires me defici- 
unt; debilitor et frangor: to shatter the en- 
emy’s forces, hostium vim pervertere. 

SHAVE. || (With a razor, &c.), radere 
or ab alicujus (with a razor, 
tupeiv): tondére alicujus barbam (with 
scissors, xetpety: vid. Suet., Oct.,79, modo 
tondére, modo radere barbam). To shave 
gne’s self, barbam radere or tondére: to 
be shaved, tondéri ; tonsori ram dare 
(Suet., Oct., 79) : to be shaved for the first 
“time, primam barbam ponere (for which 
Petron., 74, extr., in the language of rus- 
oop says, barbatoriam facere): to be shav- 

piers der = faciem quotidie rasitare (Su- 

, to shave one; i. 

hg ay Gases pom, aliquem attondé- 
pepoery Basch. 51,9 1,9). To shave close- 
fi aliquem admutilare ad cutem (Plauz.). 

(With a plane, &c.), radére ; radere et le- 
vare: to shave off, abradere : deradere 
(also to make smooth): subradere (from 
below) : circumradere (all round). 

SHAVER, tonsor. A female shaver, ton- 
strix : of or belonging to a shaver, tonso- 
rius. Vid. also, BARBER. 

SHAVINGS, Tamenta, -orum (e. g., abi- 


otis). 
SHAWL, * amiculum muliebre. 
SHE, feminine of pronouns in HE. 
SHEAF, fascis ( together in order 
fa ve carried; e. g., stramentorum, Ces.): 


“ To use sharpness,” severita- | 





heathe again, put up again into @ sheath, 
@ reddere. 

HED, v.,effundere: profundere. To 
shed around, lere: to shed tears, 
lacrimas offundere, agrept oaiy or proji- 
cere ; lacrimare ; flére : to shed blood, san- 





guinem effundere, rofundere (one’s own | 
, | shelter against the cold and the heat, con- 


blood ; e. g., pro patria) : a 
guinem eh ke blood of others): 


shed the blood bs ae body, alicujus ae } 


haurire: to primores 
amittere, mutare. To have shed 
all poet Thea, oo omnes dentes habére et re- 
natos et immutabiles (Plin., H. N.): to 
shed a coat, villos mutare (of a horse, 
&c.): to shed horns, cornua deponere. 
. SHED, s., tuguriumi: diminutively, tu- 
guriolum : Officina (as a workshop; sub- 
dium = the eaves of a house). 
SHEDDING, effusio: profusio. Shed- 
ding of tears, ‘fetus (weeping) ; lacrime 
(tears): shedding of blood, cedes. Usu- 
ally by circumlocution with the verb. 
SHEEP, ovis (properly and figurative- 
ly): diminutively, tet ¢ laniger, 
bidens, poetically) : Bit fem. (a 
single head of sees 9 pee oves) ; pe- 
cus, -dris, n. (oviarium, ovillum, or lani- 
gerum). A flock of sheep, grex ovium: 
a dog, canis oviarius, pecuarius, 
pastoralis: ing, ovium tonsura 
“SHEEP-COT. 
SHEEP-FOLD, ovite, an & 
sa ates pedum : baculum pas- 


to 
3 SHEEPISH, timidus: demissus: pavi- 


us. 
SHEEPISBLY, timide: pavide. 
SHEEPISHNESS, timiditas : 
timidus, pavidus. 
SHEEP-SHEARING, tonsura ovium. 
To have one’s sheep-shearing, tondére oves. 
SHEEP-SKIN, pellis ovilla (Plin.): 
corium ovillum (prepared). Sheep-skin 
mastrica. 


animus 


SHEEP-WALK, * pascuum oviarium. 

SHEER, purus: merus. Vid. Mere. 

SHEER OFF, (clam) se subducere: 
cedere loco: discedere de or ex aliquo 
loco: se amoliri (Ter., Plaut.). 

SHEET. ‘ll Of a bed, &c.), perhaps lo- 
dix: (toral is—= counterpane ; linteum, @ 
linen cloth; general term). || A thin 
plate, lamina : : bractea; bracteola (di- 
minutively) : sheet copper, ‘sheet tron, lami- 
na, lamella, enea, ferrea. || 4 piece of 
paper, plagula. 

SHEET-ANCHOR, ancora ultimna; also 
figuratively ; e. g., fessis (Sil, 7, 24). 
SHEET LIGHTNING, fulgetrum 


Plin.). 
SHEKEL, siclus (ecclesiastical). 
SHELF. || Board to lay things 
on, pluteus (when covered orer, or when 
one shelf is above another in a set): tabu- 
la (as a le board). Book- shelves, di- 
brorum) foruli, loculamenta ; p!uteus. 
as bank, syrtis; Latin, pulvinus. 
HELL, s., cortex (e. g.. of nuts) : crus- 
<a crust; hard, thick coat): corium (a 
-like covering ; € . £.. of chestnuts): 
cutis (a thin covering, skin): putamen (of 
eggs, nuts, beans, testaceous animals) : tes- 
ta (of animals and eggs): folliculus (of 
pulse and corn): tunica (husk of corn). 
SHELL, v. || Trans., putamen alicui 
rei detrahere ; desquamare (to take of the 
scales). {| InTR., cutem, corticem, &c., 
deponere, exuere, desquamari (in scales). 
To shell teeth, dentes cadunt, excidunt. 
rdoeaas: s. || That biped covers 
or defends, tectum (roof) rfagium 
( place of refuge, or offering a ‘shea de- 
versorium (a place to put up at, on the 





SHIN 
road) : hospitium (if in the house, or unaey 
lum (an pel 
Tar er soe rele 


one’s house); tectis ac sedibus recipere 
menibus, tectis, recipere (of the inhabis 
om of a town, with regard to Jaatiees): 

um rire (to an asylum). e) 
“tn pa wn dae nancisci. Af 
= a apy not even find a shelter, 
multis locis ne tectum quidem accipio. 
|| Protection, presidium. |j Protector, 
scutum (, zie, shield). 4 
protection against rain, &c., sub- 
grunda: subgrundium. 

SHELTER, § v. || To give or to tcke 
shelter (vid. Si SHELTER, subst. ; vid., also, 
the Syn. tn TO DEFEND, TO Gvazp]- To 
shelter against the heat of the sun, contra 
solem protegere (e. g., one’s head). To 


tra frigorem estusque injuriam tuéri 
The harbor was sheltered from the south 
gin winds, portus ab Africa tegebatur. 
be sheltered by one’s post as ambassa- 
ae legationis jure tectum esse: to be shel- 
tered, tectum or tutum esse. 
SHELVING, declivis: acclivis : 
clivis (sloping : declivis, if looxed at from 
aud acclivis if from below; pro- 
clivis if gradually) : fastigatus (in the way 
of a roof): deruptus (rather steep; e. g., 
derupta ripa, of the bank of a river). 
SHEPHERD, opilio (Col.): ovium cus- 
tos (Cic.): ovium pastor, or pastor (genera 
term for one who feeds herds or flocks). A 
shepherd's life, vita pastorum (the life of 
shepherds): vita pastoricia (alza, a life like 
that of a shepherd). A shepherd boy, * puer 
pastoris. A shepherd's staf, pedum, pas- 
torale baculum: shepherd's pipe, fistula 
ind peer A shepherd's dog, 
canis pasto: or pastoricius ; canis pe- 
cuarius: of or belonging to a ponents 
pastoralis: pastorius: pastoricius: shep- 
herds weather-glass (a plant), * anagallis ar- 
vensis (Linn.): shepherd's purse (a plan no 
* thlaspi bursa pastoris (Linn.) : shepherd's 
needle (a plant), * scandix pecten (Linn.). 
SHEPHERDESS, * femiza pastoris. 
SHERBET, perhaps sicera (late). 
SHERIFF. The nearest word is perhaps 
apes but the English term must ofien 
retained, for the sake of perspicuity. 
SHERIFFALTY, perhaps pretura. 
SHEW. Vid. SHow. 
SHIELD. |] Prop. clipeus (a large 
SEY round or oval): aero bale 
(small, roun pelta (. 
and aud igh of various shapes, usually with a 
acca Fee Defence, vid. 


on one side, pelta 

SHIFT, s. BATA tee trick, dolus: 
ars (artificium, techna, comedy). || Expe- 
dient, ratio: modus: remedium. To 
put one to his shifts, multum negotii ali- 
cui facessere; negotium facere alicui ; ali- 
quem torquére. Jam put to my last shifts 
Sor money, consilia rerum domesticarum 
sunt impedita (Cic.) : to make the best shift 
one can, mola tantam salsa litant, qui non 
habent thura (Prov., Plaut.). || Chemise, 
indusium; or, by circumlocution, imum 
corporis velamentum (after Curt. 5, 1, 38). 

SHIFT, v. || To change, vid. || Tc 
use expedients, consilium a presenti 

necessitate repetere (Curt., 6, 4, 10). 

SHILLING, *schelinjus (in the Latin 
of the Middle Ages) : * schillinjus (technic- 
al term). To pay twenty shillings im the 
pound, solidum suum cuique solvere (i 
e., the whole amount, Cic.): to pay ten shil- 
lings in the pound, dimidium ex eo, quod 
debehat, aliquis solvit (Quint. 5, 10, 195). 

SHIN. tibia. 

SHINE, s., claritas: splendor: nitor: 
candor: fulgor. Syn. in BRIGHTNESS. 

SHINE, v. |] Prorr., splendére: fal- 
gére: nitére (Syn. in SPLENDOR]: mi- 
care (to sg a Stara of bodies which 
shoot forth beams suddenly at intervals’ - 
{>> rutilare (to shine with a gold color) . 
radiare (to 


To 
with tcory and gold, ebore et auro fulgére 
[| Fre., splendére (to make a show): ful 
RES Se enter ee es 
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of gaa qualities): nitére (to be illustrious ; 
e. g., recenti gloria): enitére or elucére 
(to be conspicuous ; e. g., in bello, in foro; 
of persons and things, as virtues, &c.); by 
any thing, aliquire. To endeavor to shine 
with any thing, se ostentare (especially ex- 

, ternally, and in speech): honoris or gloriz 
cupidum esse (to strive after honor and 
glory). 

SHINE FORTH, elucére: enitére: efful- 
gére (properly and figuratively) : fulgére: 
exsplendescere (figuratively). The sun 
shines forth between the clouds, sol inter 
nubes effulget: figuratively, even in youth 
his excellent disposition shone forth, fulge- 
bat jam in adolescentulo indoles virtutis. 
The good and beautiful shone forth from 
the virtues I have named, honestum deco- 
rumque ex iis, quas commemoravi, vir- 
tutibus perlucet. 

SHINE THROUGH, translucére : perlucé- 
re: interlucére. The moon shines through 
the windows, luna se fundit per fenestras 
(Virg., Zin., 3, 152). 

SHINE UPON, luce collustrare. The 
moon shines upon the earth, luna mittit lu- 
cem in terram. 

SHINGLE, scandula (not scindula). To 
be roofed with shingle, scandulis tectum 
esse; scanduld contectum esse. 

SHINGLES. || Loose stones on a 
beach, perhaps lapilli litorales or (poetic- 
al) litorei. || A kind of disease, *zona 
morbus (technical term). 

SHINING. || Propr., lucidus (shining 
with a bright, pure light; opposed to ob- 
scurus): pellucidus (transparent, pellu- 
cid): illustris (existing in light ; of a road, 
star, &c., Cic., Verr., 3, 94, 219): lumino- 
sus (having abundant light): nitidus, ni- 
tens (shining beautifully, with pure bright- 
ness): splendidus (shining with dazzling, 
splendid brightness): fulgens (blazing with 
fiery brightness ; e. g., of a comet; opposed 
to sol nitidus). || Fie. Zllustriows, vid. 

SHIP, s., navis (general term): navigi- 
um (a smaller ship ; in later Latin as gen- 
eral term for navis: carina, puppis, ratis 
in this sense are poetical). The several 
kinds of ships with the ancients were the 
following : navis oneraria (general term 
Sor any ship carrying heavy freight): na- 
vis mercatoria (a@ merchantman) : navis 
frumentaria (for carrying corn): corbita 
(a slow-sailing vessel laden with goods): 
gaulus (yaiAos, @ Phenician merchantman 
of an oval form, * Gell., 10, 25, and Fest.) : 
cercirus (xépxoupos, a light sailing vessel, 
with oars only in the fore part, peculiar to 
the Cyprianese) : hippagdgus oes OS; 
@ horse transport, * Liv., 44, 28, § 7): actu- 
aria: actuarium: actuariolum (a small, 
light sailing vessel, provided with sails and 
oars): navis longa or rostrata (@ ship of 
war, long, armed with a strong head or 
beak ; if with two banks of oars, birémis; 
with three, trirémis; with four, quadriré- 
mis; with five, quinquerémis) : navis pre- 
datoria or piratica (a pirate): myoparo 
(uvotapay, a pirate of smaller size): celox 
(a light, fast-sailing vessel, with two or three 
oars): lembus (Aépubos, @ low, sharp-built 
vessel, adapted for very fast sailing ; skiff, 
yacht): lenunculus (a little skiff or fishing- 
boat): pristis (mptsris, a long, small sail- 
tng vessel, like the lembus) : phasélus (@d- 
ondos, @ small, fast-sailing vessel in the 
shape of a kidney-bean, such as was in use 
among the pirates of Phaselis, on the hor- 
ders of Lycia and Pamphylia): aphractus 
(abpixros, a long vessel. without deck, in 
use among the Rhodians): dicrétum, di- 
crota (Sixporos, f, @ kind of galley with two 
banks of oars). Of or belonging to ships, 
navalis: nauticus. To build a ship, navem 
construere, wdificare (Cic.), facere (Ces., 
Liv.), fabricare (Curt.). To repair a ship, 
navem reficere, reparare. To fit out a 
ship, navem instruere, ornare, adornare 
(Liv.), armare (Cas.) : to dismantle or un- 
rig a ship, navem exarmare (Sen.): to go 
on board a ship, navem ascendere (Ter.), 
conscendere (Cic.); in navem ascendere 
(Cic.). A ship lies at anchor, navis stat, 
consistit in ancoris. To sink a ship, na- 
vem deprimere (Ces.), demergere (Liv.). 
A ship is ready for sea, navis apta est in- 
structaque omnibus rebus ad navigandum 
(Ces.). in Hid is driven out of its course, 
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navis tempestate discedit suo cursu (Ces.). 
Ship-timber, materia navalis; arbores na- 
vales. 

SHIP, v., in navem (naves) imponere. 
To ship goods for a place, aliquo merces 
devehendas dare. 

SHIP-BUILDING. By circumlocution 
with wdificare naves ; e. g., the art of ship- 
building, ars edificandi naves, or * archi- 
tectura navalis. 

SHIPMATE, socius or comes navigati- 
onis (Cic.). 

SHIPMENT, by circumlocution with the 


verbs. 

SHIPPING, naves: navigia (plural) : 
classis (a fleet). 

SHIPWRECK, s., naufragium. To suf- 
fer shipwreck, naufragium facere (Cic., 
ep.) ; navem frangere (Ter.) [naufragi- 
um pati, Sen., Trag.: [4g not to be fol- 
lowed}. To perish by shipwreck, naufragio 
perire, interire (Cic., Ces.) ; naufragio in- 
tercipi (Tac.). One who has suffered ship- 
wreck, naufragus: qui naufragium fecit; 
also, ejectus only. Also figuratively ; e. g., 
if these men remain at the helm of affairs, 
there is reason to fear a general shipwreck, 
qui nisi a gubernaculo recesserint, maxi- 
mum ab universo naufragio periculum 
est (Cic.). In the shipwreck of the state, in 
naufragio reipublicie. 

SHIPWRECK, v. Vid. To WrReEcK. 

SHIPWRIGHT, * architectus navalis 
(naupégus, Pand.). 

IRE, provincia; some say * comita- 


us. 

SHIRT, tunica-interiila : interiila : sub- 
ucula (with the ancients, the under tunic, 
made of linen or cotton; the upper tunic 
was called indusium ; vid. Bekker’s Gallus, 
vol. ii., p. 89, sgq.) : sindon (a fine shirt worn 
by young slaves in attendance, tucked up 
at the knees): wearing a shirt, in a shirt, 
subuculatus; linteo succinctus (with a 
sindon, Suet., Cal., 26). Proy. Near is 
my shirt, but nearer is my skin, tunica pal- 
lio propior (Plaut., Trin., 5, 2, 30); prox- 
imtis egomet sum mihi (T'er., Andr., 4, 1, 


2 
2). 

SHIVER, v. || TRans., frangere: con- 
fringere. [Vid. BrEak.] || INTRANs., hor- 
rére: horrescere (to shudder with cold, 
&c.): tremere, contremiscere (to tremble). 
To shiver all over, totum tremere horré- 
reque; omnibus artibus contremiscere. 

SHIVER, s. || 4 broken piece, frag- 
mentum: fragmen (poetical): frustum (a4 
little bit). 

SHIVER, s. || A shuddering, hor- 
ror: cold shivers, febrium frigus; frigus 
et febris (after wstus et febris, Cic., Cat, 
1, 13, 31); from the context, frigus only; 
e. g., to be attacked with cold shivers, cor- 
pus frigore tentatur (Hor., Sat. 1, 1, 80). 
To have cold shivers, frigore et febri jac- 
tari (after Cic., loc. cit.). 

SHIVERING, horror (opposed 20 febris, 
Cas., B. C., 3, 28). 

SHOAL, || A multitude, copia: mul- 


titudo: vis. ||A4 sand-bank, syrtis 
(Latin); pulvinus. 
SHOCK, s._ || Collision, concus- 


sion, vid. || Conflict (of enemies), vid. 
|| Offence, otfensio: injuria: contume- 
lia, (Syn. ia OFFENCE.) || A pile of 
sheaves, *acervus. || A shagged dog, 
*canis aquaticus (Liv.). 

SHOCK, v. || Z'o shake, vid. || To 
offend, vid. 

SHOCKING. || Offensive, quod of- 
fensioni est; quod offensionem habet or 
atfert: quod offendit: quod non vacat of- 
fensione: quod displicet (that gives of- 
fence): exemplo haud saluber: mali or 
pessimi exempli (that sets a bad example). 
|| Atrocious, dirus (of things that excite 
horror): atrox (exciting fear; e. g., faci- 
nus): foadus (foul): abominandus: de- 
testandus : detestabilis (detestable) : nefan- 
dus: nefarius (the former of actions; the 
latter of men, their thoughts and actions) : 
immanis (shocking ; of actions): teter 
(hideous, shocking ; abominable in charac- 
ter and conduct): odiosus (hateful, abom- 
inable). A shocking villain, homo omni 
parte detestabilis: homo impurus: mon- 
strum hominis. 

SHOCKINGLY, atrociter: immaniter: 
foede : tetre. 
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SHOE, s., caleeamentum, or (post-An- 
gustan) calceatus, -ts (collectively, for all 
that covers the foot): calceus (if of a small 
size): calceolus (the shoe which covered the 
foot up to the ankle, made of black leather, 
and laced with a leather strap; it was worn 
only together with the toga): crepida {xpn- 
mts}, or, pure Latin, solea (the sandal onl: 
protecting the foot-sole, worn by the Greek 
women ; by the Romans only in the house 
and on a journey. The crepida differed 
dies the solea insomuch only as it might 

e@ worn on either foot ; compare Gell., 13, 
21,5, sq. [4° The gallice [sc. solew], in- 
troduced shortly before the time of Cicero, 
were also sandals of that description, made 
after the fashion of the Gauls): sandalium 
(cavdd\ov, a high sandal, made of wood, 
cork, or leather, tied to the foot by means o; 
a leather strap, worn at Rome, especially iy 
the rich ladies, who had them enriched wit 
all manner of ornaments; with the Greeks 
they were worn also by the men) : caliga (the 
shoe of the common soldier, a sole simply, 
with iron nails, laced with leather thongs 
up to the middle of the leg): sculpoaee (sc. 
sole, wooden shoes worn by slaves and 
rustics): pero (a large shoe of untanned 
leather, generally with the hair of the ani- 
mal on it, that covered the foot up to the an 
kle, and was fastened with leather thongs 
like the calceus, It was worn by the most 
ancient Romans, with the exception of the 
senators; in later times it was worn by 
slaves and peasants): soccus (stKxos, @ 
low, thin, light shoe, worn by females and 
actors of Greek comedy): cothurnus (Ké6- 
Oopvos, the shoe of the huntsman in Crete, 
introduced by Aschylus on the stage, with 
soles four inches thick. Females of a short 
stature used to wear it, for the sake of mak- 
ing themselves look taller): wide shoes, cal- 
cei laxi: tight shoes, calcei pedibus mino- 
res (after Hor. Ep., 1, 10, 43): easy shoes, 
calcei habiles et aptiad pedem. One who 
has shoes on, calceatus; soleatus. One 
who has taken off his shoes, without shoes, 
discalceatus: to wear shoes, calceis uti: to 
change one’s shoes, se or pedem calceare ; 
calceos sibi inducere; calceos sumere. 
To put on other shoes, calceos mutare. 
To assist any body in putting on his shues, 
aliquem calceare ; calceos inducere ali- 
cui; calceare aliquem soccis (vid. above). 
To ask any body to put on one’s shoes, com- 
mittere alicui pedes calceandos: to take 
off one’s own shoes, excalceare pedes: to 
take off any body's shoes, excalceare ali- 
quem: to make any body take off one’s 
shoes, or to have one’s shoes taken off by any 
body, prebére alicui pedes excalceandos: 
the right, left shoe, dexter, sinister calceus 
(Suet., Aug.,92): a horse-shoe, solea ferrea: 
to cast a shoe (of a horse) [vid. Horsx- 
SHOE]: to patch a shoe, laciniam assuere 
calceo. The shve pinches, calceus urit (t). 
Proy. Every one knows best where the shoe 
pinches him, * sua quisque incommoda 
optime novit. 

SHOE, v., aliquem calceare: calceos in- 
ducere alicui. Tv shoe a horse, equo in- 
duere soleas ferreas: equum calceare 
(both in the sense of the ancients, who em- 
ployed shoes that.could be put on and off 
at pleasure) : * equo ferreas soleas clavis 
suffigere (after our manner). 

SHOE-BLACK, *calceos detergens. 

SHOE-BRUSH, * peniculus quo calce- 
amenta detergentur. 

SHOE-HORN, * cornu quo calcei pedi- 
bus or in pedes inducuntur. 

SHOEING-SMITH, *faber ferrarius, 
qui equis soleas ferreas suppingit. 

SHOE-MAKER, sutor (general term): 
sandaliarius (one who makes sandals ; vid. 
Syn. in SHOE): crepidarius (one who made 
soles). A journeyman shoe-maker, * sutori 
operas prwbens. A shoe-maker's appren- 
tice, tabernss sutrine alumnus (7'acitus, 
Ann., 15, 34, 3). 

SHOE-STRING, obstragulum crepide 
(* Plin., 9, 35, 56): habéna: corrigia (if 
of leather ; vid. StRaP). 

SHOOT, s., virga (twig, general term) : 
surculus: talea (such as will serve for set- 
tings, &c.): sarmentum (a useless shoot) : 
stolo (@ hurtful sucker, Did.) : germen 
shoot, eye, that would serve for grafting). 

SHOOT, v. || Trans. J'o propel a 
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shoot arrows, sagittas mittere : 


Ces.) ; also ‘ 
lere (Ov.); telum trajicere (from one point 
to another): with a gun, * glandes e sclo- 
peto mittere (if loaded with ball): to be 
going to shoot (at any thing), ictam in- 
tentare. To shoot at any body or any 
thing. telo petere aliquem or aliquid; tela 
in aliquid conjicere; telum in aliquem 
immittere (Cic.). To shoot at a mark, des- 
tinatum petere. He shot with so sure an 
aim, that he could hit birds flying, adeo 
certo ictu destinata feriebat, ut aves quo- 
que exciperet (Curt., 5,41). [Vid. Atnt.] 
Prov. To shoot with a long bow, gloriose 
mentiri; gloriosius de se predicare (of 
one whose tales magnify his own deeds). 
I] T'o hit with a missile, aliquid ictu 
ferire. To shoot any body dead, aliquem 
telo occidere (general term): aliquem sa- 
gitta configere (with an arrow). To shoot 
game, &c., bestias venabulo (&c.) trans- 
verberare (Cic.). To shoct one’s self, sua 
manu cadere : to shout off any body's arm, 
leg, &c., ictu teli auferre alicui brachium, 
pedem, &c.: to shoot a bolt, obdere pes- 
sulum ostio is the nearest expression. || IN- 
TRANS. To move rapidly, ferri: rapi- 
de ferri. To shoot up into the air, subli- 
me ferri: to shoot down, precipitari: pre- 
cipitem ire (general term): precipitem 
devolvi (e-g.. per saxa; of a river): pro- 
ripere se (Virg., to shoot or dart away) : 
emicare (of the heart, lightning, flame, wa- 
ter, A vine shoots, vitis in jugum 
emicat (Col.). || To grow quickly, 
prosilire (of plants ; e. g., frutex, Col.) : 
adolescere (of corn): avide se promittere 
(to grow large ; of trees): herbescere (of 
corn in the blade). || To prick, smart 
of wounds), pungere (me, te, eum, &c.). 
‘re shoot ahead, prevehi (preter al- 
iquem or aliquid). 

SHoor FortH, (i. e., to bud, &c.) gem- 
Mare : gemmascere: progemmare (‘0 
put forth buds): germinare: egermina- 
fe: progerminare (to get twigs or branch- 
es): pullul ul ): fru- 
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ticare or fruticari (to form a stalk; of some 
plants, as cabbage, &c.; then of bushy trees, 
as the willow, &c.). The trees shoot forth, 
gemm- proveniunt, exsistunt. 

Suoot THRovGH. || TRans., trajicere: 
transfigere (with an arrow or javelin): 
transverberare (with a javelin, or the like). 
flIntrans., Fic., tramscurrere : trans- 
niittere. 

SHoot up. || To dart up (as water 
from a fountain, &c.), emicare, with or 
withow uite or in altum; sublime ferri. 
| To grow rapidly, adolescere (of 
persons ; also of corn): excrescere (of 

sons): avide se promittere (of trees) : 

erbescere (to grow in the stalk; of corn). 

SHOOTING-GROUND, jaculatorius 
campus (Ulp., Dig., 9, 2, 9). 

HO?, taberna (the proper word); di- 
minutire, tabernacula: pergula (a build- 
ing in which goods were exposed for sale, 
and works of art for inspection, &c.; vid. 
Hard., Plin., 35, 10, 36, m. 12, § 84): offi- 
cina (a work-shop). 's shop, ta- 
berna libraria: to keep a shop, tabernam 
babére : to shut shop, tabernam claudere. 

SHOP-BOY, taberne mercatorie min- 
ister (afler Tac.. Ann., 15, 34, 3). 

SHOP-KEEPER, tabernarius : (faceté, 
af goods that do not find sale), merx in- 
vendibilis : merx que emtorem non re- 


perit. 

SHOP-PRICE, * pretium aliquid in 
tabernis venditur. a 

SHORE, s., litus (as the line of coast) : 
ora (as a more extended space, bordering 
on the sea). To lie at anchor of a shore, 
in salo navem tenére in ancoris: [=> 
acta (=litus) should not be used except 
wuh reference to Greck history, &c. [ac- 
cording to Diderlein, “coast as present- 
ing agreeable views, @ pleasant residence,” 
&c.]. Towns on the shore, urbes mariti- 
me. To keep close in to shore, litus or 
oram legere: ta sail along the shore, litus 
pretervehi; as closely as possibl, quam 
pee ee litus tenére (1 iv., 44, 
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12, 6): to set any body on shore, aliquem 
in terram exponere: to bring a vessel to 
shore, navem ad terram appellere, appli- 
care, ad litus appellere 

SHORE, c. Vid. Prop, Support. 

SHORELESS. || Prop., sine litore. 
|| Fic. Boundless, interminatas: infin- 
itus: immensus. 

SHORT. || Of small extent in 
space, brevis (general term; opposed to 
longus, latus): curtus (cut short; too 
short): contractus (narrowed, limited in 
extent): astrictus (drawn tight ; short in 
breadth or width). JN. contractus et as- 
trictus: artus: angustus (tight, narrow) : 
minutus (made very small): precisus 
(broken off, abrupt; e. g., conclusiones) : 
pressus (compact). Very short, perbrevis; 
brevissimus : skort of stature, statura bre- 
vis; brevis; brevi corpore: @ short way, 
via brevis or iaria ; vie compen- 
dium (post-A ) : short hair, capilli 
breves (oppased to capilli longi): capilli 
tonsi (cut, Juven., 9,149): short sight, oc- 
uli non longe conspectum ferentes: to 
have short sight, is non satis prospice- 
re: to be short (in speaking or writing), 
breviter, or paucis, or precise dicere (op- 
posed to copiose, plene et perfecte dice- 
re); brevi precidere; paucis, or breviter 
seribere or perscribere: io be short (in 
narratice or description), breviter expo- 
nere or paucis absolvere aliquid; in pau- 
ca conferre aliquid; breviter astringere 
aliquid (e. g., argumenta) : be short, in pau- 
ca confer; verbo dicas; precide ; id, si 
potes, verbo expedi: J will be as short as 
I can, in verba conferam paucissima : in 
short, to be short, ut in pauca conferam ; 
ne longum faciam; ne longus sim; ut ad 
paucaredeam ; ut paucis dicam; ne (mul- 
tis) te morer; de quo ne multa disseram ; 
ne multa; ne plura; quid multa? quid 
plura? quid queris? ad summam; deni- 
que (denique especially when a conclusion 
is added to a series of enumerations); uno 
verbo (in one ; only when no 
more than one word fi 3; vid. Cato, R. 
R., 157, 5; Cic., Phil., 2,22, 54). Also, que 
(affixed) is used to express “ short” (in or- 
der to resume ; vid. commentators on Ces., 
B. G., 2,3; ad Cic., Catil., 3, 8, 28; ad 
Cic., De Legg., 1, 18, 48, and 2, 7, 16). 
Short and sweet, paucis quidem, sed bene. 
OF brief extent in time, brevis, exi- 
guus (unimportant, inconsiderable) : con- 
tractus (con shortened ; e. g., NOC- 
tes). The shortest day, dies brumalis (op- 
posed to dies solstitialis); bruma (the win- 
ter solstice ; 1 to solstitium): the 
shortest night, nox solstitialis (opposed to 
nox brumalis, in Ov., Pont., 2, 4,26); sol- 
stitium (the summer solstice; opposed to 
bruma. [>> The writers of the best age, 
and even Sen., N. Qu., 7, 1, 3, use solstiti- 
um only tn this sense; and hence it is un- 
classical to say solstitium brumale or hi- 
bernum for bruma, or solstitium estivum 
Sor solstitium alone; vid. Ruhnk., Ter., 
Phorm., 4, 4,28; Ochsn., Cic., Ecl., p. 284). 
A short syllable, syllaba brevis: to mark a 
syllable as short, syllabam corripere (op- 

to pi d ©): to pr nce short, 
breviter dicere syllabam : in inclitus the 
first letter [syllable] is short, inclitus dici- 
tus [dicitur] brevi prima litera): a short 
memory, memoria hebes : in @ short time, 
brevi tempore ; brevi spatio, or, more com- 
monly, brevi, celeriter (quickly): in a very 
short time, perbrevi: @ short time before, 
brevi ante, paullo ante, proxime ; modo 
(just now, not long since); nuper (lately, 
but of a point of time more or less remote ; 
vid. Cic., Verr., 4, 3,6, quid dico nuper? 
immo vero modo ac plane paullo ante. 
I= Recens for modo or nuper is not 
classical): a short time after, brevi post or 
postea; paullo post or post paullo (vid. 
commentators on Liv., 22, 60, 16); non ita 
multo ; brevi spatio interjecto: a 
short time before (a person's death, &c.), 
haud multum ante (mortem alicujus): @ 
Short time after (a person's death, &c.), 
haud multum post (mortem alicujus): a 
short time before day, paillo ante lucem ; 
plane mane (early in the morning): to cut 
@ conversation, sermonem incidere 
ae sermonem abrumpere belongs to 
Silver Age and the poets): to cut skort 
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an acquaintance, friendship, &c., societa 
tem, amicitiam dirumpere, discindere , 
amicitiam repente precidere (opposed to 
sensim dissuere): to be short with any 
body, aliquem severius adhibére (Cicero, 
Att,, 10, 12, 3). : 

SHORT-HAND, ars dicta or dictata ve- 

issi i (after Suet., Tit. 3): 
* tachygraphia (technical term) : scripture 
pendium. To write in short-hand, no- 
tare (opposed to perscribere) : to take down 
in short-hand, per compendia excipere al- 
iquid (e. g., cursim loquentis voces, Cic., 
Manil., 4, 198); notis excipere aliquid. 
(Prudentius uses punctis dicta prepeti- 
bus sequi, and notare verba fictis signis. 
> Abbreviare is low Latin: per notas 
scribere has a different meaning.) A short- 
hand writer, notarius (one who takes down 


tions, note ; 
Astron., 4, 160, scriptor velox : 
tarius velox is not Latin ; cf. commenta- 
tors on Plin. Ep., 3,5, 15; Gesner, Chres- 
tom., Plin., p. 11, sq.): actuarius (one who 
takes notes of delivered in a court ; 
vid. Suet., Ces., 55): scriptor velox, cui 
litera verbum est (7). 
SHORT-SIGHTED. |] Propr., myops 
port Ulp., Dig., 21, 1, 10, § 3): (én pure 
iu) qui oculis non satis prospicit, or 
cujus oculi non longe conspectum feruns. 
To be short-sighted, oculis non satis pros 
Picere. || Fic. Unwise, silly, stultus 
(opposed to intelligens, sapiens). 
Imprudens, in this sense, is not 
SHORTEN, curtare: decurtare (wgts 
the idea of maiming or mangling): 
detrahere aliquid (in respect of number) : 
contrahere (e. g., orationem): in angus 
tum cogere (to contract, abridge; e. g., 
commentarios, Sen. Ep., 39, 1): amputar.s 
(general term, to cut shorter ; e. g., oratio- 
nem): imminuere (to abridge the number 
of syllables in pronouncing a word; a3, au- 
isse for audivisse, Cic., Or., 47, in.) : no- 
tare (to abbreviate in writing). 
SHORTLY. [| Briefly, not at 
length, breviter (general term): arte: 
anguste (n : paucis (sc. verbis), 
breviter (with few words) : strictim : carp- 
tim (superficially; opposed to copiose). 
Jn. breviter strictimque ; precise (alrupt 
ly, with few words ; opposed to plaae et 
perfecte ; then also, roundly, flatly; e. g. 
negare): presse or pressius (briefly, bw 
thoroughly ; e. g., definire). ||Soon, vid. 
gece po brevitas hg be Set 
in space and time): exiguitas (limited ex 
tent}. Shortness a stature, brevitas cor- 
poris : shortness of time, temporis brevitas 
(general term) ; temporis exiguitas or an 
gustia (in respect of a business, &c.): 
shortness in speaking, brevitas dicendi 
(general term) : breviloquentia (as a prop- 
erty, Cic. ap. Gell., 12, 2, med.) ; celeritas 
icendi (quickness). To study shortness, 
brevitati servire; brevitatem adhibére; 
(in any thing) in aliqua re (e. g., in inter- 


(any round mass ; e. g., of lead, thrown by 
a sling): glans (a ball of clay or lead, 
which was made hot and thrown by a sling ; 
vid. commentators on Cas., B. G., 5, 43° 

proper expression for our “ muske 
ball ;” also, telum will suit for the latter 
three; compere Fire): *telum tormento 
missum (after Ces., B. G., 3, 51, extr.): 
*globus tormento missus (i the pre- 
ceding passage) : * grando plumbea (smal 
shot): * globus ferro secto et pulvere py- 
rio completus (grape shot). ([Reach of 
missives, teli conjectus. To come with- 
in shot, ad teli conieztum venire: to figAt 
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within shot,eminus pugnare (opposed to 
cominus pugnare). 

SHOULD. (A) Implying duty, pro- 
priety, &c., (1) debeo: oportet (oportet 
denoting objectively the moral claim that is 
made upon any body ; debeo subjectively the 
moral obligation that he is under). 

The perfect infinitive after “should” is 
usually translated by the present infinitive, 
debuit facere = “he should have done it.” 
Let the pupil also observe, that before the 
English perfect infinitive, a past tense of 
debeo, oportet should be used. (2) The 

erundive or participlein dus. ‘ Friend- 
ship should be desired for tts own sake,” am- 
icitia propter se expetendaest. “Should” 
ts translated in this way to denote general 
truths, &c. (B) Should (as the past tense 
of shall) is often a future (being the 
form which the English future assumes 
after a past tense). He said that he should 
sail, &c., dixit se navigaturum esse. (C) 
Should is often a conditional form, to be 
translated by the present or imperfect 
subjunctive (the imperfect especially, but 
not exclusively, when tt is implied that the 
condition is not realized ; the present is hy 
ha the more common when this is not to 

e implied). It occurs both in the condi- 
tional and in the consequent clause: si 
Scipionis desiderio me moveri negem— 
mentiar (éf I should deny, &c., I should 
tell a lic): si forte quwreretur, &c., puta- 
rem (if it should be inquired, &c., I should 
think). (D) Sometimes “should” is used 
as a modest expression of what one does not 
really doubt; as, I should think, &c., pu- 
tem; where, for the present subjunctive, the 
perfect is also used, crediderim (I should 
tmagine). Velim, nolim, malim are very 
common forms. (E) Sometimes “should,” 
after “that,” has no potential, future, or 
conditional meaning, and is translated by 
the present infinitive. It is strange that you 
should say so, mirum est te hee dicere. 

SHOULDER, s., humerus (of men) : ar- 
mus (in old Latin and the poets denotes the 
upper arm with the shoulder, but in clas- 
sical prose it is used only of animals). 
Shoulder-blade, scapula (usually plural, 
scapula) : shouwlde-bone, os humeri ; plu- 
ral, scoptula, -orum, nom. plural (Cels.. 8, 
1; but ed. Almel. reads scutula). Shoulder 
of mutton, * armus vervecinus : broad over 
the shoulders, latus ab humeris: to carry 
on the shoulders, humeris portare or ges- 
tare (properly) ; humeris gestare (proper- 
ly and figuratively ; e. g., universam rem- 
publicam) : to carry burdens on the shoul- 
ders, onera humeris portare ( general 
term) ; bajulare (as a porter): to take any 
body on one’s shoulders, aliquem in hu- 
meros suos efferre (in order to raise him 
up so as to show him to others); aliquem 
humeris sublevare (in order to carry him 
when weary): to take any thing upon one’s 
shoulders, tollere aliquid in humeros 
(properly) ; suscipere or recipere aliquid 
(to take any thing upon one's self; reci- 
pere with the accessory notion of being 
responsible for it): he was turned out 
neck and shoulders, foras deturbatus est 
(Plaut.) ; turpiter ejectus est (Ov.). 
These burdens are removed from the shoul- 
ders of the poor to those of the rich, hwe 
onera in dites a pauperibus inclinata sunt. 

SHOULDER, v., aliquid in humeros 
tollere. ° To shoulder a gun, * sclopétum 
humero acclinare. 

SHOULDER-BELT, balteus or bal- 


teum. 3 

SHOUT, s., clamor (frequently in plu- 
ral, if it means the shout of several per- 
sons): convicium (of a turbulent assembly 
of persons). JN. clamor conviciumque ; 
clamor atque convicium : voces (of a tur- 
bulent mass of people): vociteratio: vo- 
ciferatus (loud vehement cries from dis- 
pleasure, pain, anger, &c.): strepitus 
(din): fremitus (hollow murmuring of a 
multitude): clamor inconditus; clamor 
dissénus ; clamores dissdni; clamor dis- 
sdnus in diversa yocantium (some shout- 
ing one thing, some another), A dreadful 
shout, clamor ingens ; arises fit, or oritur, 
m exoritur: to raise a sheut, clamare ; 
vociterari (violently) : shout of joy, clamor 
et gaudium (Tuc., Hist., 2, 70, 3); clamor 
letus aA 42n., 3,52.). To receive or 
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greet any body with a shout of applause, 
clamore et vocibus alicui astrepere ; with 
shouts of applause, cum plausibus clamo- 
ribusque : to receive any thing with shouts 
of applause, plausu or plausu et clamore 
prosequi aliquid : to receive with shouts (e. 
g., any body's arrival), clamoribus excipe- 
re aliquid or aliquem: with shouts, cum 
clamore; cum vociferatu : to proclaim or 
call oss any thing with shouts, clamare al- 
iquid. 

TSHOUT, v., clamare (general term, in- 
transitively and transitively, of a loudly- 
raised voice in speaking, shouting ; also to 
proclaim clamorously, &c.): conclamare 
(intransitively and transitively, to shout to- 
gether ; of a multitude of persons): vo- 
ciferari (intransitively and transitively, to 
shout violently, passionately, with exertion, 
from pain, anger, dissatisfaction, &c.): 
clamorem edere or tollere; strepitum 
edere (to shout so that it resownds): stre- 
pitum facere (with any thing, aliqua re): 
tumultum facere : tumultuari (showt tur- 
bulently ; the former also in a camp, at the 
approach of the enemy): clamitare (loud- 
ly): to shout against any body, acclamare 
alicui (Cic.); clamore aliquem sectari ; 
alicui obstrepere, alicui reclamare, con- 
viciis lacessere aliquem: to shout after 
any body, clamare or inclamare aliquem ; 
clamore aliquem insequi; clamoribus al- 
iquem consectari. 

SHOVE. Vid. Pusu. 

SHOVEL, s., pala (general term): ba- 
tillum cr batillus (especially a fire-shovel) : 
ventilavrum (for shoveling corn, &c.). 
Shovelful, pala plena. 

SHOVEL, t., batillo tollere (to shovel 
away coals, &c.): * pala tollere (to shovel 
away any thing). 

SHOW, s. ||Appearance, vid. ||Pre- 
text, species: imago: simulacrum: some- 
times color (Quint.). Under the show of, 
specie, in speciem (opposed to reapse) ; 
verbo: verbo et simulatione (opposed to 
revera, re ipsd); nomine (in order to pal- 
liate); per simulationem (§@g¢~ sub pre- 
textu, or sub obtentu, not to be recom- 
mended). ||Spectacle, spectaculum, 
Vid., also, SiauT. 

SHOW, v., significare (to declare, make 
known) : indicare (to point out): ostende- 
re (to exhibit) : profitéri (to profess, declare 
publicly) : pr se ferre or gerere (to have 
the appearance of): promere: deprome- 
re: expromere (to produce, bring for- 
ward). To show one’s sentiments, senten- 
tiam suam promere, expromere, depro- 
mere, prodere, aperire ; sententiam suam 
ostendere ; quid velim or sentiam dicere, 
ostendere, profitéri: to show one’s joy 
openly, letitiam apertissime ferre: to 
show one’s hatred or hostile disposition, 
odium indicare, expromere ; (openly) 
profitéri et pre se ferre odium in ali- 
quem : to show attention to any body, ob- 
servare aliquem ; colere et observare ali- 
quem (Cic.); officium et cultum alicui 
tribuere; (marked attention) aliquem prv- 
ter ceteros or perofficiose observare ; dili- 
genter observare et colere aliquem; sig- 
nificare studium erga aliquem non medi- 
ocre ; (marked and affectionate attention) 
perofticiose et peramanter observare ali- 
quem (Cic.): to show good-will to any body, 
benevolentiam alicui declarare (to mani- 
fest) or preestare (to prove): to show con- 
tempt for any body, aliquem habére con- 
temtuti: to show pity to any body, coram 
suum dolorem alicui declarare. 

SHOWER, v., fundere: effundere : su- 
perfundere (properly and figuratively). 

SHOWER, s._ || Prop., imber (general 
term) : nimbus (a sudden shower): pluvia 
(rain). A heavy shower fell, magnus im- 
ber ruebat colo (densi funduntur ab 
wthere nimbi, Ov.): @ sudden and hea 
shower, nimbus effusus (ZLiv.). April 
shower, * pluvia cui sol interfulget. || Fre., 
imber: nimbus: copia: vis: velut pro- 
cella (e. g., of missiles, Liv., 37,41). There 
fell such a shower of stones, that, &c., tan- 
ta vis lapidum creberrime grandinis mo- 
do effusa est, ut, &c. 

SHOWER- BATH, balnew pensiles 
(Sprengel, Geschichte der Medic., 2, .23). 
To take a shower-bath, aqua perfundi (vid. 
Auct. ad Heren., 4, 9 and 10). 
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SHOWERY, pluvius (Cic., &c.): pir 
sid (poetical and post-Augustan) : nim- 
osus. 
: SHOWILY, splendide: magnifice . 


aute. 
SHOWINESS, splendor: apparatus: 
magnificentia. 

SHOWY, splendidus: magnificus : lau 
tus. JN. splendidus et magnificus: mag- 
niticus et lautus. 

SHRED, s., segmentum: segmen: 1e- 
segmen (general terms): recisamentum 
(panni, of cloth, Plin.): ramentum (from 
metal, by scraping, &c.). 

SHRED, v., concidere in partes, or sim- 
ply concidere : consecare : minutatim se- 
care. 

SHREW, mulier jurgiosa (Geill., of 
Xanthippe): mulier rixosa (rixosa, Col., 
8, 2, 5): mulier litium et rixe cupida 
(after Hor.). 

SHREW-MOUSE, sorex, -icis, m. (Ter., 
Linn.): mus araneus (a kind of shrew- 
mouse, Plin., 8, 58, 83). 

SHREWD, prudens: prudentie plenus 
(well versed and experienced in practical 
life): sapiens (skilled in the nature and 
value of things): acutus; peracutus (pen- 
etrating) : dexter (clever, possessing tact) : 
multarum rerum peritus in doctrina (prac- 
ticed): callidus (clever from experience or 
practice), 

SHREWDLY, prudenter : sapienter ; 
callide. 

SHREWDNESS, prudentia (skill and 
experience in practical life): sapientia (in- 
sight into the nature and value of things) : 
dexteritas (cleverness and tact in one’s con- 
duct toward others): calliditas (practical 
talent). 

SHRIEK, s., vociferatio: vociferatus : 
ejulatus (howling): ululatus (of the war- 
cry of the Gauls, and the wild shrieks of the 
Bacchanalians). 

SHRIEK, »., vociferari: clamare: cla- 
morem edere or tollere. 

SHRILL, canGérus (clear, loud ; opposed 
to fuscus): {>—> clarisénus is poetical: 
acutus (high; opposed to gravis): clarus 
(distinct, loud; opposed to obtusus): exi- 
lis (slender, squeaking, as a fault; of the 
voice ; whereas the former words imply rath- 
er dation ; opposed to plenus, full, 
or gravis, deep). 

SHRIMP. || Prop., *cancer pagurus 
(Linn.). || A dwarf, vid. 

SHRINE. || A sacred place, sacra- 
rium (general term): sacellum (a small 
chapel with an image in it): edicula (@ 





small temple). || A reliqguary, * sacro- 
rum reliquorum capsa. || Altar, vid. 
SHRINK. || Jo contract, se contra- 


here: contrahi: se astringere. ||T'o with- 
draw, se retrahere or removére ; retro 
cedere : recedere: regrédi. To shrink 
from, vitare: declinare: fugere; defuge- 
re. He exhorted them not to shrink from 
openly declaring, &c., hortabatur, ut sine 
retractatione libere dicere auderent, &c. 
(Cic., Tusc., 5, 29, 83). 

SHRIVE. Vid. Conress. 

SHRIVEL. ||TRans., corrugare. ||Ix- 
TRANS., corrugari. 

SHROUD, »v. 


PRUNE. 

SHROUD, s., vestimentum mortui: fe- 
rale amiculum. 

SHROUDS. Vid. Sars. 

SHRUB. || A low tree, frutex. A lit 
tle shrub, frutex pusillus, || A kind of 
liquor, by circumlocution with potus, -ds 
(e. g.,* potus saccharo et vino Indico con- 
ditus, or retain the word for the sake of per- 
spicuity). 

SHRUBBERY, fruticétum (Suet.) : fra- 
tectum or frutétum (Col.): locus frutico- 
sus (Plin.). 

’ SHRUBBY, fruticosus: frutectosus, 

SHRUG, s., humerorum allevatio atque 
contractio (Quént., 12, 3). 

SHRUG, v., *humeros allevare (after 
supercilia allevare, Quint., and humero- 
rum allevatio). 

SHUDDER, s., horror. 
der, terror arcanus. 

SHUDDER, »., horrescere: exhorres- 
cere (at any thing, aliquid ; the latter alse 
followed by an infinitive). I shudder, hor 
ror me perfundit; (very much) toto cor 


Vid. SHexiter, Lop, 


A secret shud- 


SHUT 
: resco: I shudder at thing, 
aghonn stupidum detinet (Cf Cic., 
Parad., 5, 2, 


SHUFFLE. || To agieets tumult- 
uously, sothatonethingis thrown 
into the place of another [{vid. To 
ConFuse]. To shuffle cards, perhaps pagi- 
nas miscére er permiscére. || To evade 
fair questions, &c., deverticula or de- 
verticula flexionesque qu#rere (but in 
Cicero this is proper): tergiversari (to 
twist and turn one’s self; not to face any 
thing fairly ; to shirk anything). Without 
shuffling, directe or directo (in a straight- 
‘orward ): he d the ques- 
tion in a shuffling manner, alio responsio- 
nem suam derivavit. || To play mean 
tricks, fabricam fingere ad aliquem : tra- 
gulam in aliquem conjicere: technis ali- 
quem fallere (ail comedy): fraude: aliquem 
tentare. There is some shuffling in the mat- 
ter, aliquid doli subest: there is no shuf- 
ing in %t, nihil doli subest. 
SHUFFLER, fraudator: homo ad fal- 
lendum paratus or instructus: circum- 
scriptor : igiator: veterator (a 
c 7 nee ae prac- 


SHUFFLING, s., dolus: dolus malus: 
doli atque fallaciz : ars: artes: machine: 
fraus. (S¥n.in Decert.] A shuffling dis- 
position or character, multiplex ingenium 
ct tortuosum (Cic., Lel., 18, 65). 

SHUN, fugere: defugere (to fly from, 
and so keep out of the way): vitare: devi- 
tare (to go out of the way of): declinare 
(to turn aside from). To shun a battle, 

roelium defugere: @ danger, periculum 

were, defugere (not io expose one’s self 
to it) ; vitare (being exposed to it, to get out 
of the way in good time): to shun any 
body's society, defugere aliquem ; defuge- 
re alicujus aditum sermonemque: to shun 
hurtful things, ea, que nocitura videan- 
tur, declinare. 

SHUNNING, vitatio: devitatio: evita- 
tio (Quint.): fuga (alicujus rei): declina- 
tio (alicujus rei). 

SHUT. || Trawns., claudere (general 
term, fores ; oculos, of a dying person clos- 
ing them forever): occludere (shut against 
@ person ; €. g., ostium, januam, tabernam, 
wdes) : obdere (by @ bar or bolt; e. g., fo- 
res): operire (opposed to aperire, shut by 
@. covering, or shut up by a door; e. g., oc- 
alos, fores, ostium, domum): obturare 
(block up; e. g., foramina): comprimere 
(press together, often an act of the will; e. 
g-, the mouth, the eyes). To shut the eyes, 
pupulas claudere: [> oculos claudere 

ly, to shut the eyes forever ; i. e., to 
ie); oculos operire (to shut the eyes on 
going to sleep). To shut one’s eyes against 
any thing (i. e., to avoid the necessity of 
noticing it), connivére in aliqua re (Cic.) : 
to shut one’s ears to any thing, aures clau- 
dere ad aliquid (e. g., ad issimas vo- 
ces): lo: keep any thing aliquid clau- 
sum tenére; (with one’s hand) manum 
opponere ante aliquid (e. g., ante oculos, 
Ov.): to shut one’s hand; i. e., to double 
one’s fist, Manum comprimere pugnum- 
que facere: to shut one’s hand from or 
against the poor, pauperes or egentes non 
sublevare or sublevare nolle, &c. || Shut 
tn, includere (in aliqua re). To shut in 
with a wall, muro (muris) sepire; moni- 
bus cingere: to in the enemy, hostem 
circumvenire; hostem locoruam stiis 
claudere (én defiles, &c.): to be shut in by 
any thing, aliqua re cingi, circumdari, 
continéri: to shut a river in by banks, am- 
nem coercére ripis. || Shut up, shut 
up in, claudere; concludere; (in any 
thing) concladere, includere in re. To 
shut one’s self up at home, se includere do- 
mi; any body up in prison, aliquem in 
custodiam includere: the soul is shut up 
in the body, animus in corpore conclusus 
est; animus in compagibus corporis in- 
clusus est: to shut up between two 
parietibus continére or cohibére. {| Shut 
out, excludere (properly and ive- 
ly) ; from the city, mcenibus excludere ali- 
quem ; from an office, excludere aliquem 
honore magistratis: to be shut out from 
ail honors, omnibus honoribus exemtam 
esse; from the inheritance of @ brother's 
property, ab hereditate fraterna excludi. 
SHUTTER, foricula (Varr., 1, 59, 1): 








SICK 
lumina valvata, plural (Vitr., 
6, 3, 1 


0). 
SHUTTLE, radius. 
SHUTTLE-COCK, * pila pennata. To 
play at battle-door, &c., * pila pennata lu- 
ere or se exercére: to strike the shuttle- 
cock, pilam (pennatam) reticulo fundere 
(Ov., A. A., 3, 6). 

SHY, adj. || Timorous, pavidus: pa- 
vens: timidus: timens. A shy horse, equ- 
us pavidus (by nature); equus terrore pa- 
vens; equus consternatus (frightened) : 
to be shy, pavére: in pavore esse. || Bash- 
ful, pudens: verecundus. 

SHY, v., saltum in contraria facere (Ov., 


SHYLY, pavide: timi 
pudenter: verecunde (bashfully). 

SHYNESS, pavor: timor (fear): pu- 
dor: verecundia (bashkfulness). 

SIBILANT, sibilans: sibilus. 

SIBYL, sibylla, -, f. 

SIBYLLINE, sibyllinus. 

SICK, eger (of body or mind ; opposed 
to sanus, valens): #grotus: morbidus 
Ota ae men act ; 
the former of persons, animals, and things 
personified ; as aiso of the mind, disordered 
by passion ; e. g., Ter., Andr., 1, 2, 22, and 
Heaut., 1, 1, 48: morbidus only of ant 
mals) : affectus valetudine : invalidus: in- 
firmus : imbecillus (unwell ; frequently eu- 
phoniously for eger or egrotus). JN. in- 
validus et eger: ewger atque invalidus: 
infirmus atque eger. Dangerously sick, 
gravi et periculoso morbo eger: to fall 
sick, morbo or valetudine aftici, tentari, or 
corripi; morbum nancisci (to be attacked 
by a diseasc) ; in morbum cadere, incide- 
re, or delabi; in adversam valetudinem 
incidere; implicari morbo; in morbum 
conjici; morbum or valetudinem contra- 
here (to contract a disease) : to be sick, egro- 
tare (opposed to valére); wgrotum esse ; 
in morbo esse; morbo laborare, affectum 
esse; valetudine affectum esse; morbo 
vexari or conflictari; «gro corpore esse ; 
infirmad atque egra vaietudine esse (to 
have a sickly body); (very sick) graviter or 
gravi morbo zgrum esse; (dangerously 
sick) periculose egrotare ; (mortally sick) 
e@grotare mortifere ; mortifero morbo af- 
fectum esse; novissima valetudine con- 
flictari; (slighily sick) leviter egrotare or 
@grum esse: to be on a sick-bed, in lecto 
jacére or esse, or, from the context, simply 
jacére or cubare; lecto tenére or affixum 
esse: to be or lie sick of any thing, egrum 
esse aliqud re (e. g., vulneribus; gravi et 
periculoso morbo); #grotare ab or ex re 
(e. g., ab or ex amore; ex cupiditate glo- 
rie); cubare ex re (e. g., ex duritie alvi) ; 
laborare aliqua re, ab or ex aliqua re (to 
suffer in any part; e.g. ex pedibus, ex 
renibus); to be sick at heart, ab animo 
wgrum esse; animus #grotat; miserum 
esse ex animo (Plaut., Trin., 2, 3, 6): to 
pretend to be sick, egrum simulare ; vale- 
tudinem simulare. Attendant on a@ sick 
person, cujus cure custodieque (#grotus) 
aliquis mandatus est (Plin. Ep., 7, 19); 
assidens (Plin. Ep., 1, 22, 11). 

SICK-BED, grabatus [vid. Brp]: from 
the context, simply lectus. To lie upon a 
sick-bed, cubare ex morbo: to attend the 
sick-bed of any body. to watch and attend 
on him, alicui assidére (the proper word ; 
vid. Gierig., Plin. Ep.,1, 22,11); assidére 
alicujus valetudini (Tac., Agr., 45,5). To 
rise from a sick-bed, assurgere ex morbo. 
A physician attending the sick-bed of a pa- 
tient, medicus assidens. Vid., also, Stcx. 

SICK-CART (in time of a pestilence, 
ee) arcéra (Legg. xu. Tab., Gell., 20, 1, 


SICK-CHAMBER, 2Vid.circumlocution 
SICK-ROOM., } in SICK-BED. 
SICKEN. || yrrans., in morbum inci- 

dere: morbo corripi : adversam valetudi- 

nem contrahere. || Trans. Vid. Discust. 

SICKLINESS, ad egrotandum procliv- 
itas (Cic., Tusc., 4, 12, 48): valetudo te- 
nuis, incommoda, infirma, infirma atque 
wgra, mala: valetudinis imbecillitas; or, 
from the context, simply valetudo (a weak 
state of health): corporis imbecillitas or 





infirmitas (bodily infirmity): [3F not in- | 


valetudo. for which Orelli has restored val- 


etudo from Codices in all passages of Cic- ab. |] Of enon eee 


| or transgredi (ibid., 4, 39) 


SIDE 


ero, where it occurred in old editions ; vid. 
his remarks on Cic., Att. 7,2,1. Freund 
marks the word as doubtfui. 
SICKLY, morbosus: valetudinarius. 
ad wzgrutandum proclivis (only of persons; 
ing the latter, cf. Cic., Tusc., 4, 12, 
27, 28): invalidus: infirmus: imbecillus 
¢ imbecillis is late): affectus valeta- 
dine. JN. invalidus et eger: eger et in- 
validus: infirmus atque eger (of persons, 
also of the body or the health). To have 
a sickly body, et valetudine et natura es 
se imbecillum: to be always sickly, sem- 
per infirma atque etiam egra valetudine 


esse. 
SICKNESS, morbus (disease of body or 
mind): egrotatio (a di: condition or 
state, so far as it shows itself, of body or 
mind): causa (technical term, as an obsta- 
cle to the due ions or functions of the 
body): valetudo (state of health, mostly with 
adversa, infirma, egra, or with sickness im- 
plied from the context). [> Lgritudo, in 
classical prose, is only=diserder of the 
mind ; it denotes bodily sickness only in 
later writers. A contagious sickness, con- 
tagio; lues: an epidemic sickness, pesti- 
lentia ([->> > only poetical, pestis): a light 
sickness, morbus levis: a heavy sickness, 
morbus gravis: a dangerous sickness, mor- 
bus periculosus: not dangerous, but tedi- 
ous sickness, non periculosus, sed longus 
morbus: sickness attacks a morbus 
aliquem opprimit; vis morbi aliquem in- 
vadit or incessit: to die of a sickness, mor- 
bo mori; amorbo perire ; in morbum im- 
plicitum mori or decedere: to be snatched 
away by sickness, morbo absumi, or con- 
sumi, or contici: to cure a sickness, morbo 
medéri; morbo curationem adhibére (to 
wait and attend upon it): to remove a sick- 
ness, morbum depellere; morbum evel- 
lere: to recover 7 ex morbo 
recreari; vires recolligere; ex morbo 
convalescere: to get through a sickness, 
morbo defungi; ex morbo evadere: a 
sickness increases, morbus or valetudo gra- 
vescit, aggraveacit. or ingravescit; mor- 
bus crescit; morbus or valetudo incres- 
cit; morbus fit amplior: @ sickness abates, 
morbus minuitur, senescit; morbus levior 
esse coepit: @ sickness is unabated, mor- 
bus consistit, or subsistit, er quiescit: a 
sickness returns, morbus repetit. 

SIDE, s. || Prop. In a wide significa 
tion, surface of a body (except the up- 
per and under), part, pars (general term: 
<= not latus in this sense). On all sides, 
undique; in omnes ; ab omnibus 
partibus: on both sides, utrimque; ultro 
citroque: toward every side, quoquo ver- 
sus: on this side, ab, ex hac parte: on that 
side, ab ista parte : on this side and on that, 





*hine illincque; hine atque illinc: to thig 


side, to that, in hanc partem, huc; in illam 
partem, illuc: to different sides, in diver- 
sas, contrarias, partes: side of a hill, latus 
collis. If= part which any body takes, or 
ought to take (vid. Part]. || Part of the 
body, latus (of persons. animals, or things; 
to frons, tergum). A pain in the 
side, dolor lateris, -um: to be always atany 
body's side, namquam a latere alicujus dis- 
cedere : to walk by the side of any body, a 
latere alicujus incedere: the si a 
stamina (plural) ; coste (Ce@s.). A sideof 
pars i suilli: the lying on one’s 
side, cubitus (plural) in latera (Plin.). 
| Fre. Party, pars: partes (plural): to 
be on any body's side, cum aliquo esse 
(Cic.) ; stare ab or cum aliquo (opposed te 
facere adversus aliquem, Liv., Ces.); sta- 
re et sentire cum anes (Liv., Nep.); fa- 
cere cum aliquo; studére rebus alicujus; 
esse partium alicajus ; cpr esse ali- 
cujus; sentire cum or pro aliquo (Cic.): 
to have any body on one’s side, = 
sentit aliquis mecum; suam habé 
quem : to draw aver to one’s side, ali 
in suas partes ducere, trahere (Tac): 
here aliquem in suam sententiam (Liv., 
25); suum facere aliquem; aliquem 


R 
i 
PRESSER oS BE 


(Tac, 
; ad cau 
cujus se adjungere (Cic.); acced 
liquem (Cal. ap, Cic.): on the side of, 


STEG 


nus. On my side and yours, a meo tuo- 
que latere (Plin, Ep., 8, 10, 3) : the father’s, 
mother's side, paternum, maternum genus: 
on the father’s side, a patre ; si spectas ge- 
nus patris; ratione habita paterni gene- 
ris: on the mother's side, materno genere 
(Sall., Jug., 11, 3). 

SIDE, adj., lateralis: laterarius (on the 
side, lateral): obliquus (oblique): trans- 
versus (transverse). Side-looks, oculi ob- 
liqui, oculi limi. To cast side-looks at any 
thing, oculis limis, or obliquis aspicere, or 
intuéri aliquid. || Side-room, cubicu- 
lum continens, or junctum et continens, 
conclavi: cella minor (general term, a 
smaller room, Vitr.). 

SIDE-BLOW, } plage obliqua: ictus 

SIDE-THRUST, §  obliquus (properly, 
Hor., Od., 3, 22,7): obliqua oratio: obli- 
qua sententia (figuratively, a covert or in- 
cidental allusion). To give one a side- 
blow, *alicui oblique plagam injicere or 
intligere (properly, [> ensem obliquare 
in latus, Ov., Met., 12, 486, is poetical) : al- 
iquem carpere obliquis orationibus : ali- 
quem oblique perstringere : jaculare in 
aliquem obliquis sententiis (figuratively). 

Yo SIDE WITH, ab aliquo stare: par- 
tibus alicujus favére: alicuistudére. Vid., 
also,‘ To be on any body’s Sipe.” 

SIDE-BOARD, abacus (for display): 
*tabula lateraria (a board or table placed 
at the side of any thing for convenience). 

SIDELONG, obliquus: transversus 
(across). To cast a sidelong glance, limis 
oculis aspicere, intuéri, &c. (figuratively) ; 
mentionem alicujus rei inchoare (figura- 
tively, to mention cursorily). 

* SIDERAL, sideralis; or by circumlo- 
tion with siderum. 

SIDEWAYS, 2]| Prop., oblique: obli- 

SIDEWISE. } quum = (obliquely): 
transverse: per transversum (transverse- 
ly). || Fic., tecte: furtim: clam: clan- 
culum (comedy). Vid. SECRETLY. 

SIDLE, perhaps procedere oblique (in 
latus). To sidle up to any body, ad aili- 
quem se applicare: * ad alicujus latus se 
applicare. 

SIEGE, obsessio: obsidio: circumses- 
sio: conclusio (a shutting in, blockade ; 
obsessio also figuratively. [33° Obsidium 
ts not found in classical prose): oppugna- 
tio (a storming ; [3g not to be confound- 
ed with expugnatio; i. e., a taking by 
storm). Of or belonging to a siege, ob- 
sidionalis; oppugnatorius: a protracted 
siege, longinqua obsidio; diuturna con- 
clusio: to make preparation for a siege, 
administrare qu ad obsidionem or op- 
pugnationem pertinent: to commence a 
siege, obsidionem or oppugnationem loco 
inferre ; oppugnationem incipere (|g 
obsidia urbium capessere, TJ'ac., Ann., 12, 
15, extr., is poetical): to lay siege to, obsi- 
dére ; circum sedére ; obsidionem (urbi) 
inferre ; in obsidione habére or tenére ; 
obsidione claudere, premere ; operibus 
cingere ; operibus claudere omnique com- 
meatu privare (all these, to shut in, block- 
ade, repizpookabiz0uc; the first two, also, 
figuratively) ; oppugnare ; oppugnatione 
premere; opera (urbi) admovére (to 
storm, moopkeiv, TpocbadX\EKy); circum- 
sistere (figuratively, to lay siege to any 
body): to lay siege to on all sides, corona 
cingere, circumdare; corond (mcenia) 
aggredi; circumvallare (to surround with 
a line of circumvallation a town, &c.; the 
latter also an enemy): to maintain a siege, 
in obsidione urbis perseverare: to pro- 
tract a siege, obsidionem in longius tra- 
here; herére circa muros urbis: to raisea 
siege, obsidionem (oppugnationem) omit- 
tere or relinquere ; obsidione (oppugna- 
tione) desistere ; ab oppugnatione disce- 
dere ; oppido abscedere : to deliver or re- 

ieve a siege, obsidione liberare or 
solvere: (ex) obsidione eximere: to en- 
dure or standa siege, obsidionem tolerare, 
ferre. pati: to take a town by siege, urbem 
obsidione capere; obsidione expugnare 
oppidum: after a long and fruitless siege 
they retired from the citadel, ab arce, quum 
diu nequidquam oppugnata esset, reces- 
But est: the town was taken after a siege of 
seven months, urbs septimo mense, quam 
oppugnari coepta est, capta est (Curt., 4, 
4,19): to x @ siege into a blockade, con- 





SIGH 


silia ab oppugnanda urbe in obsidendam 
vertere. } 

SIESTA, meridiatio (the taking of a nap 
at nuon, Cic., Divin., 2. 68, extr.): somnus 
meridianus (sleep at noon, as Plin. Ep., 9, 
40, 2). To take a siesta, meridiari ( {33> 
meridiare is late); meridie conquiescere 
( [>> diffindere diem insiticio somno me- 
ridie is a conjectural reading, Varr., R. R., 


> 2, 9). 

SIEVE, cribrum. {2 §> Colum = col- 
ander, strainer, A fine sieve, cribrum te- 
nue: a very fine sieve, cribrum angustissi- 
mum et tantum transmittens (Plin.). 

SIFT. || Pror., cribrare (post-August- 
an): cernere cribro or per cribrum: cri- 
bro succernere, or succernere only: ex- 
cernere cribro (to separate by sifting). 
|| Fic. To investigate, rem excutere: 
scrutari: perscrutari. Vid. Examine, 
INVESTIGATE. 

SIFTINGS. || Things sifted out, 
excreta, plural (Col., 8, 4, 1): excremen- 
tum (Col., 8, 5, 25). 

SIGH, s., suspirium : suspiritus (sigh- 
ing): gemitus (groaning). With sighs 
and groans, cum crebro suspiritu et gem- 
itu: to utter a suppressed sigh, occulte 
suspirare (Cic.): to suppress sighs, gemi- 
tus compescere or comprimere : to heave 
a sigh or sighs; vid. the verb. 

SIGH, v., suspirare (the proper word) : 
gemere; gemitus edere (lo wtter a loud 
sigh, to groan). To sigh deeply, ab imo 
pectore suspirare or suspiria ducere (Ov., 
Met., 2, 156; 10, 402); suspiria trahere 
(Ov., Met., 2, 753); suspirium alte petere 
(Plaut., Cist., 1, 1, 18): to sigh over or on 
account of any thing, gemere aliquid; in- 
gemere or ingemiscere alicui rei: on oc- 
casion of any thing, ingemiscere in aliqua 
re or ad aliquid; ingemere in aliqua re: 
to sigh under an oppressive burden, aliqua 
re oppressum esse. 

SIGHT. || Power of secing, visus: 
sensus videndi, cernendi: sensus oculo- 
rum. A short sight, oculi non longe con- 
spectum ferentes: a good sight, oculi 
acres et acuti (which see clearly) ; acies in- 
columis: inotfensum oculorum lumen (as 

ood as ever it was): a bad sight, oculi 
hebetiores ; obtusior or hebes oculorum 
acies: to lose one’s sight, aspectum, or 
oculos, or oculorum lumina amittere ; oc- 
ulos perdere; oculis capi: to recover one’s 
sight, oculi alicui restituuntur: any body's 
sight is growing bad, visus or oculorum 
acies hebescit [vid. Eve]. || As a sen- 
sation, conspectus (also, the sphere of 
our view). To get sight of any thing, ali- 
quid conspicere ; cadit or datur mihi ali- 
quid in conspectum : to lose sight of land 
(of ships), e conspectu terre auferri: to 
vanish out of any body's sight, abire ex 
oculis alicujus ; recedere e alicujus con- 
spectu (by removal to a distance): to shun 
or avoid the sight of any body, alicujus oc- 
ulos or aspectum vitare; fugere alicujus 
conspectum ; alicujus aspectu se subtra- 
here (jwithdraw from, not choose to be 
near): get out of my sight, age illuc, abs- 
cede procul e conspectu meo (comedy) : 
to fly from any body's sight, evolare’e con- 
spectu quasi fugientem (of a fast-sailing 
ship): to come in sight, sul oculos cadere; 
in oculos cadere, incurrere ; sub aspec- 
tum cadere or venire; aspectu sentiri; in 
aciem prodire: beautiful to the sight, pul- 
cher or venustus ad aspectum (Cic.): as 
far as our sight reaches, quo longissime 
oculi conspectum ferunt (Liv.): to be in 
sight, in conspectu esse: to be within 
sight of the town, esse in oppidi conspectu 
(Cic.). || Act of seeing. or state o 
being seen, aspectus (actively, the oct of 
seeing): conspectus (passively, the state 
of being seen; hence, also, appearance, and 
the sphere of our rision): obtutus (in a 
neuter sense, “the look”). Obs., intuitus 
is late. To know any body by sight, aii- 
quem de facie nosse: not to know any 
body by sight, ignorare aliquem (Nep., 
Arist. 1, 4): the frequent sight of any 
thing, consuetudo oculorum: at first sight, 
primo aspectu; prima specie: any thing 
wins our affection at first sight, aliquid 
statim conspectum voluntatem conciliat 
amoremque adjungit (Muret.): to decide 
a question or form an opinion on any sub- 





SIGN 


ject at first Mh fe uno adspectu et quasf 
prwteriens judicare de re (Cic,); ex pri- 
ma statim fronte judicare (Quint.): at 
sight (in “payable at sight”), perhaps 
* die presenti; die oculata (Plaut., Pseud., 
1, 3, 67; ts “with pay-day definitely before 
one’s eyes,” “ for ready money ;” opposed to 
die cwca) ; cognitis his literis (on reading 
this instruction or mercantile advice); 
*cognitd hdc syngraphé. || A thin 
seen, species (appearance): aspectus, di 
(how any thing looks): spectaculum (an 
exhibition, also a theatrical spectacle): ob 
jectus, -ts (Nep.; coming upon us sud- 
denly). A pleasant sight, aspectus jucun. 
dus: spectaculum gratum: to present @ 
melancholy sight, triste spectaculum pre- 
bére alicui; tristem esse aspectu: to bear 
the sight of pain, terror, &c., speciem do- 
loris, terroris, ferre or sustinére: it was a 
pleasant sight to the populace, gratum id 
spectaculum multitudini fuit (Liv): @ 
very interesting sight, conspectus jucun- 
dissimus (Cic.): a magnificent sight, spec- 
taculum magnificum (Curt.): @ sad or 
piteous sight, miserabilis facies (Curt. ; 
miserabilis (rei) aspectus (Cic.): a sud- 
den or unerpected sight, repentinus objec- 
tus (Vep.): to present a hideous sight, de- 
formem turpemgue aspectum habére: to 
see a sad sight, lactuosum spectaculum 
vidére (Cic.): what sadder sight have we 
ever scen ? quid miserius, quid acerbius 
vidimus ? there is no sight more beautiful 
than that of a well-cultivated field, agro be- 
ne culto nihil potest esse specie ornatius 
(Cic.) : what a sight! quale spectaculum t 
quiz facies! 0 spectaculum magniticum ! 
o speciem miseram tristemque! at this 
unexpected sight, quo repentino objectu 
viso (Nep., Hann., 5, 2). || In a trigo- 
nometrical instrument, * dioptra (éi- 
omrpa). 

SIGHTLY, formosus: pulcher: venus- 
tus: speciosus: specie venusta: forma 
pulchra [Syn. in BeauTiFvt]. 

SIGN, s. || 4 mark, token, signum 
(general term): insigne (a characteristic 
mark) : nota (mark made on any thing to dise 
tinguish it): indicium (indication). JN. in- 
dicium atque insigne: vestigium (‘rack). 
JN. nota et vestigium ; of any thing, ali- 
cujus rei: the proper sign of any thing, 
alicujus rei insigne proprium et peculi- 
are; proprium alicujus rei: to mark with 
a sign, notam apponere alicui rei; aliquid 
notare; with any thing, aliqua re (e. g., 
columnas creta): are these the signs of a 
rich, or of a poor man ? hec utrum abun- 
dantis, an egentis signa sunt? the sign 
(criterion) of true and false, veri et falsi 
nota; insigne veri: to bear the signs of 
any thing on one’s self, vestigiis alicujus 
rei notatum esse; aliquid pre se ferre 
(e. g., mwrorem): sign of the Cross [vid. 
Cross]. || Rresage, portent, signum: 
indicium (an indication) : ostentum: pro- 
digium: portentum (ostentum, general 
term, any uncommon appearance interpret- 
ed as significant of the future; prodigium 
and portentum referring to the distant fu- 
ture; prodigium, any extraordinary ap- 
pearance of nature; portentum, any thing 
which portends, especially misfortune): 
omen (any thing heard or seen accidental 
ly, from which one forebodes good or evil): 
augurium (drawn from the flight of Lirds). 
A good sign, omen bonum, dextrum, se: 
cundum, faustum: a bad sign, omen tris- 
te, foedum, funestum: to accept a sign, 
be satisfied with it, omen accipere ; placet 
omen. || Any thing hung out ata 
door, &c., perhaps titulus. The sign over 
your door is, * superpositus est celle tua 
titulus. || Constellation, vid. || Sig- 
nature, vid. || Miracle, vid. 

SIGN,». ||7'0 signify, to beasign 
or token, significare: declarare, || 7'0 
mark with characters, with one’s 
name, aliquid subnotare (to mark at the 
foot of any thing ; e.g., one’s name): DO- 
men suum notare alicui rei (to put one’s 
name to any thing; e. g., to a letter, epis-- 
tole, Flor., 2,12, 10): subscribere (to sign, 
to confirm by one's signature ; with accusa 
tive and dative; with the latter if = w ac 
cedetoany thing). Tosignone’snam no 
men subscribere, or subscribere simply 
to sign a document ; vid. DOCUMENT. 


SIGN 


» SIGNAL, s,signum. To give a signal, 
signum dare (general term): signum ca- 
nere (with the trumpet): to give the signal 
for an attack, classicum canere (if with 
the trumpet): the signal for an attack is 
@iven, classicum cauit: to give or make a 
signal by fire, ignibus signiticationem fa- 
cere: @ signal at night, insigne noctur- 
num (e. g., of three lights, rium luminum, 
Liv., 29, 25, § 11, on board the flag-ship) : 
@ signal of di *periculi signum : to 
give or fire a signal of distress, * tormen- 
to significationem periculi facere: to frre 
sigual guns, *tormento significationem 
(periculi) facere (if in a case of distress) : 
signal-ship, navis-speculatoria ; navigium 
ulatorium. 

SIGNAL, adj. [Vid. DistrINGUISHED.} 
A signal defeat, calamitas: obitus (as eu- 
phemistic expressions used by the Romans ; 
vid. the remark in Rout). 

SIGNALIZE. Vid. to DisTINGuISH. 

SIGNATURE. || A sign or a mark 
impressed, in general {vid. Sin}. 
|| A person’s name signed, nominis 
subscriptio (as act): nomen subscriptum 
(the name that has been signed). To put 
one’s signature to any thing, aliquid sub- 
scribere: a return, verified by @ person's 
signature, respecting the number of acres 
he possessed, subscriptio dc professio juge- 
rum. |j With printers (to distinguish 
the sheets), perhaps nota, since we say cre- 
ta notare aliquid (to mark with chalk). 


SIGNET. || A seal, annulus, quo sig- 
natorio utimur (Val. Maz., 8, 14, 4, or 
common the contert, annulus only. 


ly, from 
This was also called by the Romans symbo- 
lum, from the Greek cipboXov; vid. Plin., 
33, 1, 4, § 10, inasmuch as it a toa 
ticket to be admitted in certain assemblies) : 
forma, qua signatoria utimur (a seal used 
instead of signing one's name; after Val. 
Maz., 8, 14, 4). A counterfeited signet, 
signum adulterinum: a collection of sig- 
nets, dactyliothéca (daxruAtoOjxn, Plin., 


37, 1, 5). Sire 
SIGNIFICANCY. || Meaning, vid. 
| Weight, importance, vid. 

SIGNIFICANT, significans (of words, 
&c.): efficiens (of words ; vid. Quint., 10, 
1,6): argutus (expressive of a person's air, 
mien, &c.) ; or by circumlocution with words 
under SicniFy. Vid., also, EXPRESSIVE. 

SIGNIFICANTLY, significanter. 

SIGNIFICATION. jj Act of signi 
Suing ; by the verbs. || Meaning, sig- 
Nificatio: vis [vid. MEaninc]. A word 
of wide signification, vox late patens: the 
original signification, ea verbi significa- 
tio, in qua natum est (Gell., 13, 29, in.): 
naturalis et principalis significatio verbi 
(vid. Quint., 9, 1, 4): vera atque propria 
significatio verbi (Gell., 12, 13) : this is the 
original signification of this word, huic 
verbo domicilium est proprium in hoc: to 
depart from the original signification, ab 
ea verbi significatione, in quad natum est, 
decedere. 

SIGNIFY. || To betoken, mean, sig- 
nificare : declarare (show, declare) : sona- 
re (to sound): valére (to avail, contain 
this or that sense). What does this word 
signify ? quid sonat hec vox? que vis 
est hujus vocis? sub hac voce que subji- 
cienda est vis? to signify one and the same 
thing, idem significare, declarare, or valé- 
re ; idem significare ac tantumdem valé- 
re: to signify nothing, omni vi carére. 
|| To denote, point out, significare (to 
denote): indicare (to point out) alicui ali- 
quid; docére alicui aliquid (with a view to 
teach: [>>> indigitare and innuere in this 
sense are not Latin; vid. Ruhnk., Muret., 
2,p.117. To signify by words, voce sig- 
nificare ; by circumlocution, aliquid circu- 
itu plurium verborum ostendere. || Zo 
portend, significare: portendere. That 
signifies no good to us, id nobis triste fu- 
turum est; in omen ea res vertitur: the 
dream signifies unlimited dominion, som- 
no portenditur orbis terrarum arbitrium : 
that signifies something, ominosus. || To 
be of moment, valére; vim or auctori- 
tatem habére ; aliquo esse numero (of per- 
sons): grave esse; alicujus momenti esse; 
aliquid momenti or discriminis habére 
(of things). || To signify nothing, nullo 
esse numero; nullum numerum obtiné- 





SILL 


re ; nihil posse or valére (of persons) : leve 
esse; nullius momenti esse (of things). 

SILENCE, s., silentium (stillness, when 
every thing is still; e. g., the stillness of 
the night, silentium noctis): taciturnitas 
(silence, as natural disposition, or as the 
result of a determination to be silent ; taci- 
turnity, forbearance of speech ; vid. Cic. ad 
Quint. Fr., 2,1, 1: “Lupus ex presenti 
silentio, quid senatus sentiret, se intellige- 
re dixit. Tum Marcellinus, Noli, inquit, 
ex taciturnitate nostra, Lupe, quid aut 

robemus hoc tempore, aut improbemus, 
judicare”) : intermissio, cessatio (silence ; 
e. g., literarum, in answering a letter): si- 
lence gives consent, * qui tacet, consentit : 
to keep silence, silére ; silentium tenére or 
obtinére : to keep a lasting silence, diutur- 
no uti silentio: to observe silence respect- 
ing any thing, tacére de aliqua re; silére 
de aliqua re; reticére de aliqua re or ali- 
quid (the latter more in the sense of conceal- 
ing): to pass over in silence, silentio or 
tacitum preterire aliquid: to order, or to 
enjoin or impose silence, silentium fieri ju- 
bére; silentium imperare; by nodding, 
or waving one’s hand, manu poscere si- 
lentium: they ordered the most profound 
silence to be kept respecting the circum- 
stance, rem summa ope tacéri jubent: in 
silence, silentio; per silentium; cum si- 
lentio: to look at any thing in silence, ali- 
quid silentio transmittere: to put to si- 
lence, alicujus linguam retundere (of a 
person who complains with a loud voice; 
vid. Liv., 33, 31, extr.): comprimere (to 
quell, to make quiet ; any body, aliquem, 
Plaut., Rud., 4,4, 81, &c.); one’s conscience, 
conscientiam animi (Cic., De Fin., 2, 17, 
in.); confutare (to check, to stop, to sup- 
press; e. g., alicujus audaciam ; then, also, 
to confute, to beat by argument; e. g., any 
body's proofs, alicujus argumenta) : refu- 
tare (to make altogether invalid, to refute, 
to cause to fall to the ground ; e. g., tribu- 
nos) : libels, maledicta ; opprimere (to op- 
press, to put down; e. g., any body's com- 
plaints, alicujus querelas). Silence! 

uin taces! tace modo! siléte et tacéte! 

véte linguis! or simply favéte! 

SILENCE, v. || Jo oblige to hold 
peace ne “to put to SILENCE,” 
subst}. || To still, sedare (properly, to 
cause any thing to settle; hence to quell, 
to subdue, &c.; discord, discordias ; any 
body's complaint, jamentationem): tran- 
quillare (to tranquillize, to quiet ; e. g., al- 
icujus animum ; opposed to alicujus ani- 
mum perturbare): comprimere (to still 
rather by force, to check ; e. g., seditionem; 
opposed to seditionem exstinguere) : com- 
eg (not to allow to grow, or to get the 

ter of any body or any thing ; e. g., pain, 
complaints, dolorem, querelas). 

SILENT, adj., silens (of things; prop- 
erly and figuratirely): tacitus (of persons 
and things; properly and figuratively) : 
taciturnus (of persons habitually silent). 
To be silent, tacére (not to speak): silére ; 
silentio uti; silentium tenére or obtinére 
(not to make a noise). 

SILENTLY, silentio : cum silentio (with- 
out noise, quietly) : tacite (secretly) : sedate 
(calmly): quiete (quietly). 

SILK, sericum : bombyx (the silk-worm ; 
also silk, Plin.). Clothed in silk, serica- 
tus: silk threads, fila bombycina: silks, 
serica; bombycina, -orum, nom. plural: 
a silk garment, vestis serica, holoserica, 
or bombycina : a piece of silk, panniculus 

bycinus : the silk trade, negotium se- 
ricarium (after Aurel. Vict., Vir. Iil., 72): 
@ silk-weaver, textor sericarius (late): a 
silk-mercer, negotiator sericarius (late): 4 
silk-dyer, *infector sericarum: a ball of 
silk, * gl6mus serici. 

SILKEN, sericus: bombycinus. 

SILK-WORM, bombyx (Plin.). 

7 SILKY, * serico similis, bombycius (like 


). 
ae limen inferum (Plaut., Merc., 5, 


SILLILY, fatue: stulte: stolide: inep- 
te: inficete : insulse : absurde: pueriliter. 
Rather sillily, subabsurde : very sillily, per- 
absurde. Syn. in SILty. 

SILLINESS, fatuitas : stultitia (foolish- 
ness): insulsitas: absurditas (Claud. Ma- 
mert., 8, 11). 





SIMP 
SILLY, fatuus : desipiens (unwise) : ve 


cors (senseless ; three only of per 
sons): stultus (foolish): stolidus (dull, 
stupid) : d): insulsus 


=o 
(without good taste): absurdus (absurd) : 
(somewhat absurd): perab- 


) 

aiitenten( pation” : silvaticus (Varr.): 

vicola ( poetical). 

SILVER, s., argen Good, real sil- 
ver, argentum probum: wrought silver, 
silver plate, argentum ; argentum factum; 
supellex argentea: silver money, argen- 
tum; nummi argentei: how much silver 
do you want? quantum opus est tibi ar- 
genti (Tr.): to pay in silver, argento sol- 
vere : of silver, argenteus: set in or adorn- 
ed with silver, argentatus: a silver mine, 
metallum argenti; metallum argentarium ; 
argentaria (sc. fodina): @ silver sound, so- 
nus argenti (properly) ; sonus purissimus, 
suavissimus (figuraticely): white as sil 
ver, argenteus ; colore argenteo, or colo- 
ris argentei. 

SILVER, adj., argenteus (of or like sil- 


ver): argentatus (covered with - Sil- 
ver locks, crines argentei ( ical): ca- 
pillus canus (gray hair). 


SILVER, v., argento inducere aliquid ; 
bracteas argenteas indacere alicui rei. 

SILVER-SMITH, faber argentarius (Ja 
bol., Dig., 34, 2, 39). * 

SILVERY, argenteus. Silvery hair, cri- 
nes argentei (poetical): capillus canus 
(gray hair). : 

SIMILAR, similis. Vid. Like. 

SIMILARITY, similitudo (similitude) : 
convenientia : consensus : consensio: con- 
centus (agreement; suitableness): con- 
gruentia (so far as the similitude depends 
upon or rests in the symmetry of the com- 
ponent parts; the latter, Plin. Ep., 2,5, 11): 
congruentia morum (of manners, 
ter, Suet., Oth., 2). Similarity of name, 
nominis vicinitas : there is some stmilari 
between persons, est similitudo inter ali- 
quos : to bear a similarity to any body or 
any thing, similitudinem habére cum ali- 
quo or cum aliqua re; similitudo mihi est 
cum aliqus: there are certain points of 
similarity between the body and the mind, 
sunt quedam animi similitudines cum 


corpore. 
SIMILE, similitudo : simile (gen- 
SIMILITUDE,$ eral term ; any compar- 


ison nearer or more remote; to 


SIMMER. Vid. Bor. 

SIMONY, * simonia: * munerum eccle- 
siasticorum nundinatio. To practice or be 
guilty of simony, * munera iasti 
nundinari. : 

SIMPLE. |] Propr., simplex (like az- 
ots, in almost all the senses of the English 

‘Gaspecn), Simple food, chanaian 
ment; of a ). St . cibus sim- 
plex (not artificially prepared): si 
dress, vestis non pretiosa: the soul is @ 
simple substance (1. e., not compounded), 
natura animi simplex est; nihil in animis 
est mixtum atque concretum. {j Platn, 
vid. || Artless (as praise rather than 
not), simplex: sine affectatione (of per- 
sons): apertus (open-hearted ; homo, ani- 
mus, &c.): nullo cultu (without ornament 
or polish; of things): (as blame rather 
than not), non artificiosus : inconditus. 
|| Wanting art, unskiliful, artis non 
ee: artisignarus. || Silly, stupidus: 

ebetioris ingenii. I am not so simple as 
to think, &c., non is sum, qui credam, &c.: 
not simplex in this sense. 

SIMPLES,  medice or medicina- 
les: herbe medicinis idonew. Vid., also, 
Drucs. 

SIMPLETON, homo stultus: stipes 
Vid., also, Foor. . = 


SINC 

SIMPLICITY, simplicitas (general 
term ; properly and improperly): arexvta, 
or, pure Latin, nulla ars (vid. Quiut., 2, 
20, 2; ae) : natura (nature itself ; 
€. g., mentis; vid. Quint., 10, 2, 5): veri- 
tas (the truth, or the simple truth ; also sim- 
Plicitas in this sense). Simplicity of expres- 
sion, pressa et tenuia (nom. plural): sim- 
plicity in dress, vestis non pretiosa: ru- 
ral simplicity, rusticitas (i. e., sincerity, 
straighiforward conduct of the peasant). 
{| In a bad sense= silliness, stupiditas 
(stupidity): ingenium hebes (slowness, 
duliness). Vid., also, SILLINESs. 

SIMPLIFY, * simplicius aliquid red- 


dere. 

SIMPLY. || Without art (as praise), 
sine arte: nullo cultu: simpliciter (zwith- 
out any thing else). || Merely, solum: 
tantum : modo (J3g> avoid solum modo). 
|| Foolishly, vid. 

SIMULATION, simulatio (i. e., @ pre- 
tending what is not; dissimulatio is dis- 
simulation ; i. e., @ concealing what really 
ts). Vid., also, PRETENCE. 

SIMULTANEOUS, ejusdem temporis : 
temporis ejus (of that time): eorum or 
eorundem temporum (of those times) : qui 
(qu, quod) uno or uno et eodem tem- 
pore est or fit (that happens at the same 
time): eequalis alicui or alicujus (living at 
the same time). 

SIMULTANEOUSLY, simul: uno et 
eodem tempore (at one and the same time): 
eodem tempore (at about the same time ; 
e. g., to happen or occur simultaneously, 
eodem tempore, quo aliud, esse or fieri; 
e. g., bellum Volscorum eodem fere tem- 
pore quo Persarum bellum tuit, broke out 
almost simultaneously, or at the same time 
when, &c.). The battle was fought simul- 
taneously in all parts, pugnatur uno tem- 
pore omnibus locis. 

SIN, s., peccatum (opposed to rectum, 
virtus): delictum (opposed to recte tac- 
tum): [0s Cicero uses peccatum and 
delictum as synonymous; fatetur aliquis 
ge peccasse, et ejus delicti veniam petit, 
Mur., 30, 62): flagitium (a base deed): ne- 
fas (an unnatural, impious, horrible offence). 
To commit a sin, peccare; delinquere ; 
peceses delictum, nefas admittere; de- 

ictum committere : Lo live in sin, impie 
or flagitiose vivere: sin is the fruitful 
source of misery, nihil est, quod tam mise- 
ros faciat, quam impietas et scelus (Cic.). 

SIN, v. Vid. the substantive, ad fin. 

SIN-OFFERING, sacrificium piaculare: 
piaculum (as a remedy against sin). 

SINCE, prep. || Because, forasmuch 
as, quia: quoniam: quod: quum (sub- 
junctive): quando: quandoquidem; also 
es qui, quippe qui [SyN. iz BEcausr]. 
Since these things are so, que cum ita sint. 
|| From the time that, e or ex (when 
an intimate connection is implied): a or 
ab: post (from, denoting the point of com- 
mencement). Since that time, ex eo tem- 
pore, or simply ex eo; ex quo tempore, 
or ex quo (at the beginning of a sentence) : 
since the time when, ex quo (in Livy and 
later writers ; but cum is the more classical, 
and should be preferred in writing Latin ; 
e. g., not est annus ex quo, or duo sunt 
anni ex quibus, but est annus, &c., cum, 
Krebs). 

SINCE, adv., abhinc (with an accusative, 
when uninterrupted duration is implied ; 
with an ablative, when there is reference 
merely to the time in or during which a 
thing is done; the abhinc preceding): 
sometimes ante with hic. Three years since, 
abhinc annos tres or tribus annis: siz 
months since, ante hos sex menses : [ 
sometimes the ablative only: paucis his die- 
bus (a few days ago); and ante is found 
for abhine without hic; e. g. qui cen- 
tum millibus annorum ante occiderunt]. 
Long since, pridem (opposed to nuper, 
marking a distant point of time): dudum 
(opposed to modo, marking a space, but 
only of some minutes or hours; all often 
used with jam): he died long since, jam 

ridem mortuus est: you ought to have 

een executed long since, ad mortem te 
duci jam pridem oportebat [{[P> not diu, 
which goes with the perfect definitive: jam 
diu mortuus est, “he has been long 
dead” | 





SING 


SINCERE, sincérus: simplex: candi- 
dus. A sincere man, homo aperte volun- 
tatis, simplicis ingenii: veritatis amicus. 
Syn. in SINCERITY. 

SINCERELY, sincére : vere : candide: 
simpliciter : genuine: sine dolo: sine 
fraude. J will speak sincerely what I think, 
quid ipse sentiam vere, ingenue, ex ani- 
mi sententia dicam : to speak sincerely, ut 
ingenue or aperte dicam. 

SINCERITY, sinceritas ( purity or prob- 
ity of mind; without admizture, falseness, 
or malice): animi candor (spotless purity 
of mind; openness, true-heartedness) : sim- 
plicitas (natural, straightforward frank- 
ness ; without any double dealing) : integ- 
ritas: justus sine mendacio candor ( Vell.) ; 
tua simplicitas, tua veritas, tuus candor 
(Plin., Paneg.). “With sincerity ;” vid. 
SINCERELY. 

SINECURE, *munus sine armis, or 
perhaps * munus cura et negotiis vacans: 
*munus ab opere vacans, or munus quod 
cura, &c., vacat. 

SINEW, nervus (properly and figura- 
tively). Money is the sinews of war, nervi 
belli pecunia (Cic.). 

SINEWY, nervosus. 

SINFUL, pravis cupiditatibus deditus 
(of persons): impius (in deos; of per- 
sons): improbus: flagitiosus (of persons 
or things). To regard a thing as sinful, 
nefas esse ducere. 

SINFULLY, sceleste: impie: nefarie. 

SINFULNESS, nefas: scelus: impietas. 

SING, canere: cantare (especially ac- 
cording to rules of art): cantitare (to sing 
often). To sing a song, carmen canere, 
cantare: to sing well or in tune, preclare, 
modulate canere: to sing badly or out of 
tune, absurde canere: to sing to an in- 
strument, ad chordarum sonum cantare: 
(of poets) canere, cantare; also, versus 
scribere, canere ; carmina facere: to learn 
to sing, cantare discere: to learn to sing 
of a master, * cantare or cantum docéri ab 
aliquo: a good voice for singing, vox ad 
cantandum egregia: singing-bird, avis ca- 
nora: to sing at sight, ab oculo canere 
(after Petron., 75, 4): to sing often, canti- 
tare: to sing again, recanere (Cic.) ; re- 
cinere (Hor.); recantare (Mart.): to sing 
well, canere suaviter et modulate: to sing 
in parts, or in concert, concinere ; concen- 
tum facere (Cic.): to sing without accom- 
paniment, assii voce canere (Varr.): to 
sing with an accompaniment, vocem soci- 
are nervis (Ov.). ||TRANs. 7'o celebrate 
in song, aliquem carmine celebrare : 
alicujus laudes or de alicujus landibus ca- 
nere; alicujus facta canere (of praising 
his achievements); any body's name in 
one’s writings, nomen alicujus celebrare 
scriptis; memoriam alicujus scriptis pro- 
sequi (the latter if the person is dead). 

SINGE, adurere: amburere (all round). 
To singe the beard with a hot coal, barbam 
adurere candente carbone: to singe a pig, 
suem, ex tenuibus lignis flammuld facta, 
glabrare (Col., 12, 45, 4). 

SINGER, cantator (Mart.): feminine, 
cantatrix (Claudian): qui, que canit, &c. 

SINGING, cantus, -tis (the act of sing- 
ing): ars canendi (the art of singing). 

SINGLE. || Sole, alove, unus: solus 
(properly): unicus : singularis (in genere); 
also figuratively = distinguished, wnigue. 
Not a single one, nemo unus; nemo fuit 
omnino militum quin vulneraretur (there 
was not a single soldier but, &c., Cas.): a 
single time, semel: not a single time, ne 
semel quidem: for this single reason, hic 
uné de causi: single combat, certamen 
singulare. || Not dowble, simplex. In 
(a) single line (of ships, &c.), simplici di- 
recta acie; simplicibus ordinibus (cf. B. 
Aler., 37,3; B. Afr., 13, 2; 59, 2). || Un- 
married, celebs (of aman): innupta (of 
@ woman). 

SINGLE OUT, v. Vid. Cioosr, SEp- 


ARATE. 
SINGLY, singulatim or singillatim (Cic- 
ero) ; sometimes sigillatim (Sueton.). 
SINGULAR. || Of which there is 
but one, unus: solus (properly, alone, 
only one): unicus: singularis (also im- 
properly = distinguished). || Excellent, 
vid. || Strange, surprising, mirus: 
mirabilis (that causes astonishment) : no- 
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vus (new, that did not exist or was not sien 
heretofore): singularis (strange in its kind), 
A singular mistake, novus error: many 
of them have singular ideas, quibusdam 
miserabilia quedam placucrunt: it seems 
or appears very singular to me, permirum 
mihi videtur: that saying seems rather a 
singular one, hoc dictu est difficilius (vid. 
Cic., Ecl., p. 199) ; or hoe nescio quomo- 
do dicatur (vid. Cic., T'usc., 2, 20, 47): it 
is singular how, &c., mirabile est, quam, 
with subjunctive: singular! mira narras 
or memoras! (you are telling us strange 
things): in a singular manner, mire ; mi- 
rum in modum: a singular thing, * res 
mira or nova: he has many singular ways 
or habits, *in multis rebus ab aliorum mo- 
re plane discedit: it would be a singular 
thing if, &c., mirum (est) si or nisi, &c.: 
it is singular that, &c., mirum est, quod, 
&c.: is i not very singular indeed ? non- 
ne monstri simile est? a singular fellow, 
*mirum caput: aman of a singular char- 
acter, * homo mirabiliter moratus. 

SINGULARITY, *singularis ratio or 
natura. On account of the singularity of 
the case, quum res in suo genere sit sin- 

aris. 

SINGULARLY, unice (with reference to 
one case, and no other): mire: mirum in 
modum (in a singular or strange manner): 
singulariter (in a singular mode, pecul- 
zarly). 

SINISTER, (literally, ‘‘to the left ;” hence 
=) Unlucky [vid. Catamirovs]. || Bad, 
perverse [vid. Corrupt]. || Deviat- 
ing from konesty, pee IB vid. Dis- 
HONEST. 

SINK, s., latrina (for impurities). Vid., 
also, SEWERS. 

SINK, 2. || InTRANs., Propr., sidére 
(to go to the bottom): considére (to sink 
down together): desidére (to go down- 
ward): residére: subsidére (to go down 
gradually): mergi: demergi (to go down 
in water; to be sunk, as ships, &e.). To 
be sunk in a deep sleep, somno mergi (Liv., 
41, 3); artus somnus aligquem complecti- 
tur (Cic., Somn., 2). ||F1ia. To fall, go 
to ruin, cadere: concidere: corruere 
(quickly, violently): labi: exstingui: de- 
mergi: inclinari: one’s courage sinks, an- 
imum demittere or submittere; animo 
cadere or deficere: he is sunk deeply in 
depravity, est moribus admodum corrup- 
tis; prorsus a:virtute descivit : to sink be- 
low the level of the brutes, omnem human- 
itatem ita exuere, ut vix bestiz squipa- 
randum sit aliquis: sinking Latinity, La- 
tinitas labens (opposed to florens, Ruhnk.). 
|| Trans., demittere: submittere. To 
sink a well, puteum fodere (Plaut.), effo- 
dere (Col.), imprimere (Pallad.). To sink 
a ditch, fossam deprimere : to sink a ship, 
navem deprimere (the proper word, sum- 
mergeret): he sank a ship at the entrance 
of the harbor (i.e., to block up the entrance), 
faucibus portis navem (onerariam) sum- 
mersam objecit (Ces., B. C., 3,39, 2): the 
checks sink in, gene labuntur (Sen., Hipp., 
364) : sunk eyes, oculi concavi, conditi, 
abditi, or latentes. 

SINLESS, insons: sceleris purus ; or 
by circumlocution. 

SINNER, qui (que) peccavit or deli- 
quit: homo impius, improbus, or flagitio- 
sus: mulier impia, improba, or flagitiosa. 

SIP, v. || Propr., sorbére: sorbillare 
(Ter., App.): summum poculum libare 
(after Virg., Georg., 4,54). To sip a lit- 
tle wine (in order to taste it), degustare vi- 
num. {|| Fre., primis or primoribus labris 
gustare or attingere aliquid (Cic.). 

SIP, s., sorbitio; or by the verb. 

SIPHON, sipho, -dnis, m.; diminutive, 
siphunculus (vid. Gierig., Plin. Ep., 10, 


35, 2). 

SIPPET, frustum (panis). 

SIR. || Common title of respect, 
domine (under the emperors ; vid. Ruhnk. 
ad Sen. Ep.,3,1). ||Title of a knight, 
eques: of a baronet, * baronettus. 

SIRE. Vid. FATHER. 

SIREN, siren, -énis, f. A siren sung, 
sirenum cantus (properly) ; ilecebre (fig- 
uratively, allurement): to be deceived by 
the siren song of pleasure, irretiri corrup- 
telarum illecebris; deleniri illecebris v~ 
luptatis. 


sITU 


SIRNAME, coznomen ( perhaps not cog- 

Foon erg: saceepher en ert 
2, Jo. 

men sumere or trahere (ex aliqua re): to 


nomine appellari; 1ome 
(with the sirname following in nominative 
or dative, rarely in the genitive). In 
Roman names, cognomen was the i 
name, which was j or 
men, or name of the 


tional title, as Scipio Africanus. 

SIROCCO, atabulus (vid. Heind., Hor., 
apes 1, 5, 78): auster (poetical, Hor., Sat., 

SIRRAH! furcifer! scelus ! 

SISTER, soror: diminutive, sororcula ; 
soror parva: Sister-in-law, glos (Juriscon- 
éulti) : a father’s sister, &c.; vid. AUNT. 

SISTERLY, sororius. A sisterly kiss, 
osculum sororium (}). 

SIT. ||Prop.,sedére. To sit long, per- 
sedére : to sit at or near any thing, assi- 
dére alicui rei (Cic.) : to sit on a horse, in 
equo sedére (Cic.) ; insidére (Liv.) ; hw- 
rére (Cic., to sit firmly): to sit at table, ac- 
cubare, accumbere in convivio (in the Ro- 
man sense): to sit still, quietum sedére ; 
se non movére loco: to sit in the 
or on @ bench (of magistrates), sedére: se- 
dem or locum habére in senatu, in judi- 
cio. || Fic., sedére, herére (to be at rest, 
.or to remain long in a place): to sit close- 
ly at or long over any thing, occupatum 
esse aliqua re; assidue, studiose tractare 
aliquid : to sit before a place (of besiegers), 
ad urbem sedére : to sit upon eggs, incu- 
bare ovis or ova; fovére ova: to sit apart, 
tn different places, non una sedére (vid. 
Cic., Mil., 20, 54. [e> Dissidere is not 
found in this sense). To sit out a play, 

fabulam ad finem usque spectare. 
Sir pown, considére: residére: sub- 
sidére : assidére (to sit down by the side 
others already seated). To sit down at 
table, recumbere (to recline, according to 
the ancient custom): discumbere (to re- 
cline; said p fragt to sit down by the 
side of any body, propter aliquem consi- 
dére : to bid any body sit down by the side 
of any body, aliquem propter aliquem as- 
sidére jubére. 

Srr DOWN To PLay, ad talos (tesseras, 
&c.) se conferre. 

pn UP, non rte cubitum (not to go to 

vigilare : noctem (to 
vee ds Sek one. To sit up to the 
last, postremus cubitum eo (opposed to 
primus eubita ). 


| Act of sitting, sessio 
consessus (of several). || Assembly Fon 
deliberation, &c., sessio (used by Ulpi- 
an of the sitting of the pretor): conses- 
sus: concilium (of a deliberative assembly). 
A sitting of the Senate, senatus (> not 
sessio senatiis). A sitting of a learned so- 
ciety, &c., acroasis: to hold such a sitting, 
acroasin facere : sitting up (for study), 
lucubratio. 

SITUATE. || Having a certain po- 
sition, positus: situs. To be situate, ja- 
cére (general term, of countries and places, 
of natural or artificial localities, especial- 
ly of those in low positions): situm esse, 
positum esse (the former of both natural 
and artificial localities; vid. Cic., Verr., 
4, 48, “ oe 
ities, and especially the more elevated) : 
be situate at Ge dines ah place: aleaerde tes 
cum adjacére; aliquem locum tangere, 
attinzere, contingere ( general terms) ; al- 
icui loco applicatum, pe apirt esse (of 
artificial localities): to be situate in a place, 
in aliquo loco jacére, situm esse, 
esse: to be situate over against a place, e 
regione or ex adverso alicujus loci jacére, 
situm esse: to be situate toward a place, 
jacére, = esse ad aliquem cage ver- 
sus rele fuga term); prospicere aliquem 

De tongs proves soajesom tales ad aliquem lo- 
cum cate @ prospect toward): to be sit- 
wate round about a place, circa aliquem 
locum in orbem situm esse; aliquem lo- 
yum ambire (both, e. g., of islands): to be 
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situate under a piace, alicui loco subjacé- 
re; jacére sub aliquo loco: to be situate 
above, &c., jacére supra, &c.: to be situ- 
ate before or in front of a place, jacére, si- 
tum esse ante aliquem locum. |j In cer- 
tain circumstances, ring age 
fectus ; or by circumlocution with 

Vid. CracussTance. 

SITUATION. Vid. Posrrron. 

SLX, sex : seni, -w, a (distributive, six at 
each time, siz to each; e. g., senos viros 
singuli currus vehebant; especially with 
substantives used only in the plural ; e. £-5 
senas literas uno tempore accepi, siz let- 
ters ; estus marig senis horis reciproci, 
every siz hours). Consisting of siz, sena- 
rius : at siz o'clock, hora sexta: siz or sev- 
en, sex septem ; sex aut septem: tice 
siz, bis sex: siz years old, sexennis: the 
number siz, numerus senarius (Macr.) : 
the six on dice, senio (Suet.): siz times, 
sexies: siz hundred, sexcenti; (with sub- 
stantive found only in plural) sexceni ; 
(distributive) sexceni: one of a body or 
committee of six, sevir : siz years after the 
taking of Veii, sexennio post Veios cap- 
tos: every siz years, sexto quoque anno; 
transactis senis annis: siz twelfths, semis: 
to drive siz horses, sejugibus vehi: he did 
not do it till he had been reminded siz times, 
sexies admonitus fecit: siz-fold, sexies 
tantum (vid. Cic., Verr., 3, 43, 102; [=> 
not sextuplus): siz, fingered, sex or senis 
digitis; sedigitus; cui in manibus digiti 
seni: @ siz-pounder, *tormentum globis 
sentim librarum mittendis aptum: siz- 
oared, hexéris (Liv.) ; sex remis instruc- 
tus: @ house six stories high, domus sex 
tabulationes habens (after Vitr.. 5, 5, 7): 
consisting of siz parts, sex partibus con- 
stans; sextantarius (Plin.). 

SIXTEEN, sedecim (Ter.): sexdecim: 
decem et sex; (distributive) seni deni. 
Sixteen times, sedecies : sixtcen hundred, 
sedecies centum: sixteen years old, sex- 
decim or decem et sex annorum: boys 
of sixteen, i senim deniim annorum. 

SIXTE ‘H, sextus decimus. A siz- 
teenth part, pars sexta decima. 

SIXTH, sextus. Every sizth, sextus 
quisque: one sizth, a sixth part of any 

, Sextams ; sexta pars: for the sizth 


gesimus. 

SIXTY, sexaginta: (distributive) sexa- 
geni, -#,-a. Sixty years old, sexagenari- 
us; Sexaginta annorum; sexaginta annos 
natus : sizty times, sexavies: sizty thou- 
sand, sexagies mille ; sexaginta millia. 
_SIZAR, *sizator, quem vocamus or qui 


SIZE, s. || Bulk, amplitudo: magni- 
tudo: moles (mass): sometimes forma. 
In a smaller size, minore charta (on smail- 
path acd minore tabella (on a smaller 

3 Of pictures ; vid. Plin., 35, 10, 36, 
no. ee 8 72, pinxit et minoribus tabellis li- 
bidines) : of the size of a memorandum-book, 
ad paginas et formam memorialis libelli 
(Suet., Cas., 56). || Glutinous sub- 
stance, gluten: glutinum. 

SIZE, v. || To make of due size, 
cause to fit, accommodare aliquid ali- 
cui rei or ad aliquid. || To besmear 
with size, glutinare (e. g., chartas, Plin.): 
glutine tegere (Prudent., glutino). 

SIZEABLE, by circumlocution with jas- 
ta do or amplitudo. 

SKATE, v., in soleis ferreis currere 
(Wyttenb.): *soleis ferratis per glaciem 
transcu 


rrere. . 
SKATER, *soleis ferratis per glaciem 
transcurrens. 


SKATES. || 4A kind of shoes or 
pattens used for sliding on the 
tce, *solee ferrate. |] A fish, * squalus 
squatina (Linn.). 

SKATING, *soleis ferratis per glaciem 

i exercitatio, studium. 

SKELETON, corpus nudis ossibus co- 
herens (in plural also nudis ossibus co- 
herentia ; vid. Sen. Ep., 24, 17): ossa, 
-ium, n. (the bones; e. g., bellu, lacerta- 
Tum et serpentium). Sceletus, cxe- 
Aerés, is =a dried body, a mummy ; ef. Ap- 
pul., Met., 315, 2 ety 9, with 314, 34 





34, sq. 
He is a mere skeleton, Vix ibus heret 
(Virg., Ecl., 3, 102); ossa atque pellis to- 
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tus est (Plaut., Aul., 3, 6,28). Inrpropn. 
pete Cue nomen) macie et squalore con 


SKELETON-KEY, clavis adulterina 
— term for false key). ae 
clavis Laconica was a skeleton-key; vid. 

Dict. Antig., 238. 

SKETCH, s., adumbratio (whether with 
pencil, &c., or in words): forma alicujus 
rei adumbrata (Cic.). Kraft gives deline- 
atio; brevis descriptio. Ichnographia in 
Vitruvius only. To give a mere sketch of . 
any thing, formam ac speciem alicujus 
rei adumbrare: to give a mere sketch of 
history, tantummodo summas attingere 
(opposed to res explicare; vid. Brem., Nep., 
Pelop., 1, 1). 

SKETCH, v., formam alicujus rei lineis 
describere: speciem or imaginem alicu- 
jus rei lineis deformare: imaginem ali- 
tae rei ne ¢ ge ae adumbra- 
re aliquid (properly, of a sketch partly 
shaded ; vid. cant sub voc.; also im- 
|properly, of graving tools or words) : par- 
tes alicujus rei disponere (to arrange the 
separate component parts): delineare ali- 
quid (to draw an outline of it): breviter 
paucis describere aliquid : to merely sketch. 
any thing [vid. “to give a mere 
SKETCH” }: to sketch figures, &c., in out 
line, extrema corporum facere or 
et desinentis picture modum incl 
(of mere outlines, Plin.,35, 10, 36): to sketch 
out, delineare, designare (to draw in out- 
line; designare, also, figuratively, verbis) ; 
primis velut lineis designare (in a ea 
Quint., 4, 2, 120); gebeed., (to describe 
tn outline) ; adumbrare (to represent with 
a due mixture of light and shade ; figura- 
tively, to represent tn due manner, dicen- 
do): to sketch out a work, *rationem ope- 
ris describere : to sketch out a speech, pri- 
mas velut lineas orationis ducere ; oratio- 
nis partes disponere : to sketch out a plan 
of any thing, rationem alicujus rei descri- 
bere or sare er (e. g., belli). 

SKETCHING, *ars delineandi or de 


formandi. 
SKEWER, s., * acus ea). 
SKEWER, v., *acu (ligned) transfi- 


gere. 

SKIFF, s., scapha (especially a _ 
boat): cymba (a small boat to navigate 
lake, for fishing, &c.): alveus; ana 
( flat-bottomed) : linter (canoe): navicula: 
navigiolum: actuariolum: lenunculus. 

navis : navigium. 

SKIFF, v., scapha or cymba navigare. 

SKILL, habilitas (especially bodily dez- 
terity) : habitus (when one is, as it were, at 
home in an art, &c.; vid. Cic., Invent., 1, 
25, 86) : ars (skill in an art): usus alicu- 
jus rei (practice and experience): exerci- 
tatio a. or knowledge acquired by 
exercise ; vid. Quint., 10, 5, 19): Se 
(ability, power of doing any thing): 
nium ad ali aptum or habile (natiad 
talent for any thing. [>>> Ingenii dex- 
teritas, or simply dexteritas, ad aliquid = 
dexterity, address, worldly wisdom; vid. 
Liv., 28, 18; 37, 7, extr. Gell, 13, 16; in 
the sense of “skill,” g eneral term it is not 
Latin) : sollertia i ats talent) : 
cilitas, ingenium docile (aptness to po 
docility) : peritia alicujus rei (insight into 
a thing): scientia alicujus rei (ecgueint- 
ance with a thing): papas doctrina (sci- 
entific education and knowledge y hs To oe 
or possess skill in any thing, 
aptum esse ad aliquid ; natum esse ad a 
iquid: with skill, scite ; scienter. 

SKILLFUL, bonus (as one ought to be): 
qui aliquid commode facit (that does ang 
thing well or properly): qui —- =e 
= facit a rey any thing with 

owledge art): arte insignis poy iad 
moticus are insicnls): perims alice ise 
medicus arte insignis): 
rei (that has knowledge ‘od a thing 
always with a genitive of that in 


person is in" aliqua 
re (practiced, well versed; always 
with in and an ablative of in which 


one ts skillful; e. ¢, homines in rebus 
maritimis exercitati): eruditus 

trained): dexter (adroit, dexterous ; per 
haps post-Augustan in prose): ingeniosus 
(inventive, Toga in expedients or new 
ideas): sollers ( possessing sa eg pow 
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er and practicel genius). 
manner ; vid, SKILLFULLY. 

SKILLFULLY, dextre (Ziv.): soller- 
ter: ingeniose: commode: scienter: pe- 
rite: docte. More skillfully, dexterius 
(Hor.): he managed affairs so skillfully, 
that —, rem... ita dexter egit, ut (Liv.). 
Syn. in SKILLFUL. 

SKIM. || Prop., despumare ( Cels. ). 
To skim a pot, despumare carnes (Plin.): 
to skim milk, * tlorem lactis tollere. ||F1a., 
leviter transire ac tantummedo perstrin- 
gere: celeriter or leviter perstringere at- 
que attingere (ef touching on a subject 
lightly). For ‘‘to read cursorily,” vid. 
CursoriLy. To have skimmed any thing, 
leviter imbutum esse aliqua re; leviter 
attigisse aliquid. 

SKIMMER, cochlear (general term for 
spoon; to which *despumandis carnibus, 
*flori lactis tollendo, &c., may be added, 
if necessary). 

SKIN, s., cutis (of men): tergus (of an- 
imals ; both, the skin without hair): pellis 
(bristly, with pili) : vellus (woolly, with villi. 
Men haze rutis; elephants, snakes, &c., 
tergora; lions, goats, dogs, &c., pelles ; 
sheep, vellera, Did.). Skin, when taken off, 
pellis: corium (thick hide): exuvie (po- 
etical), A thin or fine skin, membrana; 
membranula (e. g., @ fine membrane). 
Prov. He is all skin and bones, ossa atque 
pellis totus est (Plaut., Aul., 3, 6, 28); vix 
ossibus heret (Virg.): I should not like 
to be in his skin, *nolim esse eo, quo ille 
est, loco: to come off with a whole skin, in- 
tegrum abire; salvum evadere; latere 
tecto evadere (Ter., Heaut., 4, 2,5, Ruknk.): 
the skin of a horse, pellis: his skin is harsh 
and dry. aret pellis (Virg.): a harsh, dry 
skin, pellis dura ac frigida: to cast its skin 
(of the serpent), pellem exuere ; vernatio- 
hem or senectam exuere. ||Skin of 
certain vegetables (e. g., the onion), 
cutis (thin covering of soft vegetables ; e. 
g., of berries, of the kernel of a nut): mem- 
brana: tunica (membrana, of chestnuts, 
walnuts, &c.; tunica, of mushrooms, wheat, 
bark, &c.): corium (thick outward skin ; 
e. g., of grapes): callus: callum (of ap- 
ples, &c.): tolliculus (husk of corn). 

SKIN, v. || Zo take off a skin, pel- 
lem detrahere alicui or alicujus corpori 
(not deglubere). || To cover with a 
skin: any thing (e. g., @ wound) is skin- 
ned over, obducta est alicui rei cicatrix. 

SKINFLINT, by circumlocution ; e. g., 
pumex non est zque aridus, atque hic est 
senex (Plaut.) ; perhaps * homo vel pumi- 
ce aridior. 

SKINNER, pellio: pellionarius (Jnser.). 

SKINNY, macilentus: macie torridus 
(Cic., homo vegrandi macie torridus). 
Vid., also, LEAN. 

SKIP, v., salire: exsilire (to skip high): 
exsultare : assultim ingredi (Plin., to skip 
about, often). To skip over; vid. Omit, 
OvERLOOK. 

SKIP, s., saltus: exsultatio (skipping). 

SKIRMISH, s., proelium leve or levius: 
preelium parvum or minutum (a slight or 
trifling engagement): pugna fortuita (a 
fortuitous engagement, as distinguished 
Srom a regularly-planned battle) : concur- 
satio (an engagement of short duration ; 
e. g., meliorem concursatione quam com- 
minus militem, Curt., 8, 14,24. Jog Con- 
cursatoria pugna 7s late): procursatio (an 
engagement of light troops in advance of 
the line): levis armaturw prima excursio 
(Cic., of a skirmish of the light-armed 
troops ; vid. quotation in skirmish, Im- 
Propr.). To fight in skirmishes, parvulis 
preeliis cum hoste contendere ; minutis 
proeliis inter se pugnare ; hostem levibus 
proeliis lacessere (also velitari, after the 
snanner of the velites): in the skirmishes 
the Gabinians usually had the best of it, 
parvis proeliis Gabina res plerumque su- 
perior erat. || Impropr., prolusio—tam- 
quam levis armature prima alicujus rei 
excursio (the preparatory skirmish; op- 

sed to ipsa pugna; e. g., sin mecum in 

ac prolusione nihil fueris, quem te 
in ipsd pugnaé cum acerrimo adversa- 
rio fore putemus? Div. in Cecil., 14; com- 
pare hc tamquam levis armature est 
prima orationis excursio—nune commi- 
nus a De Divin., 2, 10 26): velita- 


In a skillful 
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tio (Plaut., Asin., 2, 3, 41). Nothing took 
place but a few skirmishes, levia tantum 
preelia fiebant (after Liv., 26, 27). 

SKIRMISH, v., velitari (properly and 
improperly) : procursare cum aliquo (prop- 
erly). Vid., also, SKIRMISH, subst. 

SKIRRET, * sium sisarium (Linn). 

SKIRT, s., limbus (on @ garment): ora 
(figuratively ; e. g., Galli oram extremam 
silve circunsedissent, Liv., the outer 
skirts). 

SKIRT, »., finitimum, vicinum, confi- 
nem esse alicui loco: adjacére alicui loco 
(to be near): tangere, attingere, continge- 
re locum (¢o touch upon). 

SKITLISH. Vid. Frisxy. 

SKILTLE, perhaps conus (Cic.). To 
play at skittles, * conis globis petere: to 
set the skittles up, * conos statuere. 

SKY, coelum [vid. HEAVEN]. [[—> Al- 
tum (neuter adjective) is poetical (Enn., 
Virg., &c.). Zo praise any body to the 
skies, aliquem ad coslum (or ad astra) tol- 
lere or ferre ; alicujus laudes in astra tol- 
lere : any thing, aliquid ad ccelum laudi- 
bus efferre. 

SKY-LARK, * alauda arvensis (Linn.). 

SKY-LIGHT, * fenestra, quiz est in tec- 
to (domts). {£g> Fenestra (in) tecto is 
not Latin. 

SLAB, s., quadra (a square slab, as used 
in the base of a pillar): crusta (e. g., a mar- 
ble slab, crusta marmoris. Freund says 
that lamina may also be applied to marble). 
To cover with marble slabs, crustis marmo- 
ris operire aliquid: to cut into slabs, in 
crustas secare (e. g., marble). : 

SLAB, v., crustis alicujus rei operire (e. 
g., crustis marmoris): pavire (to pave; e. 
g., terram, aream) : pavimentum facere. 

SLABBER, by circumlocution with tluit, 
madet, os alicujus saliva. There is no safe 
authority for salivare, intrans. 

SLACK, laxus (not tight, loose ; opposed 
to astrictus, artus; also, Fic. = not strict ; 
e. g.. imperium laxius): remissus (not 
strained ; opposed to adductus, contentus ; 
also, F1G., of the mind = relazed) : flacci- 
dus (hanging down loose; e. g., of sails, 
ears of animals, &c.; opposed to rigidus) : 
pendulus (hanging down, not firm): flu- 
idus (not fast or firm in is component 
parts ; opposed tocompactus. [49> Thus, 
according to Liv., 34, 47, § 5, “corpora flu- 
ida” are bodies whose fleshy parts are not 
firm ; according to Cic. [Tusc., 2, 23, 54], 
however, they are bodies whose nerves are in 
a relaxed or languishing state). To make 
slack, laxare; relaxare ; remittere; ces- 
sare; mollire; emollire (e. g., the thong 
of a spear, jaculi amentum emollire ; then, 
also, improperly, to weaken, to effeminate) : 
to become slack, laxari; remitti; flaccesse- 
re; languescere (S¥N. above) : to be slack 
(of business, trade, &c.), jacére; cessare. 

SLACKEN, ||Tran. 7'0 make slack, 
laxare (general term, to lessen the tension 
of any thing): relaxare (to relaz, to un- 
bend; e. g., of a bow or its string t): re- 
mittere (to lessen the tightness, to let go to 
some degree ; e. g., the reins, a bridle ; then 
of the string of a bow ; also of the latter, ar- 
cum retendere ft) : mollire : emollire (prop- 
erly; e. g., of the thong of a spear, jaculi 
amentum emollire: then also impropcrly, 
to slacken any body's energies, to weaken or 
effeminate) |vid., also, “to make Suack”}. 
|| Z'o loosen, solvere: resolvere: relax- 
are (to relax, to make rather loose): expe- 
dire (to set free any thing that was entan- 
gled). ||To mitigate, mitigare: mitio- 
rem facere: mollire: molliorem facere 


(to cause to become more yielding, to cause ; 


to give way): levare (to alleviate, to cause 
some relief). || Tio weaken (vid. Dexrt- 
irate]. To slacken the energivs of the 
mind, frangere vires animi ; debilitare an- 
imum: to slacken both the bodily and 
mental energies. corporis et mentis nervos 
frangere : to slacken any body's mental en- 
ergies, languorem afferre alicui. || To 
dissolve lime, macerare (i. e., 10 soak). 
The slackening of lime, maceratio calcis. 
\|InrraNs. T'o be freed from tension, 
laxari: relaxari; remitti. [Syn. above.] 
\|To languish, to become weak, lan- 

escere : elanguescere : relanguescere. 
|| Zo become rather loose, tlaccessere 
(of sails; then improperly, of a speech). 
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|| Zo abate, remittere : remitti (e. By 
rain, fever, pain, &c.): minui: minuere 
(to lessen, to be lessened; e. g., of the vio 
lence of waters, &c.; vid. Herz., Cas., B. 
G., on the intransitive minuere): defer 
vescere (to subside; e. g., passions, anger, 
&c.): residere (to cool, to abate, to go off 
e€. g., anger, impetuosity, &ec.). To slack- 
en for a time, intermittere (e. g., of a flame, 
of rain, &c.): any body's activity is slack- 
ening, languescit industria: the zeal 
any body for any thing slackens; langui 
iore studio est in aliqua re: to allow one’s 
zeal to slacken, studium alicujus rei de- 
ponere ; friendship, amicitiam sensim dis- 
suere (Cic., Lel., 21, 76) : you never slack- 
en in your work, nullum tempus remittis: 
to slacken for a while, aliquid intermittere, 

SLACKLY. By the adjectives. 

SLACKNESS, by circumlocution with 
the past participle of the verbs in TO SLACK 
EN or SLACK. > 

SLAG, scoria. 

SLAKE, exstinguere: sedare. To slake 
one’s thirst, sitim explére (Cic.), exstin- 
guere (Ov.), restinguere (Virg.), sedare 
(Ov.), depellere (Cic.). To slake lime, 
macerare glebas calcis (Vitr.); calcem 
exstinguere (d.). 

_ SLANDER, s., calumnia (false accusa- 
tion) : criminatio (the traducing any body's 
character), 

SLANDER, »., calumniari (to accuse 
falsely and with malignant intention) : fal 
so criminari aliquem apud aliquem: de 
fama or existimatione alicujus detrahe- 
re: male dicere alicui: absentem rodere 
(Hor.) : de aliquo absente detrahendi cau- 
sd maledice contumelioseque dicere (Cic., 
Off, 1, 37, 134) : alicui absenti male loqui 
(Ter., Phorm., 2, 3,25). I am slandered, 
detrahitur de mea fama. 

SLANDERER, calumniator: feminine, 
calumniatrix : obtrectator. 

SLANDEROUS, calumniosus (late) : 
falsas criminationes continens (of things): 
qui calumniatur, &c. (of persons). 

SLANT. || Trans., obliquare. || IN- 
TRANS., Obliquari; or by circumlocution 
with obliquus, in or per obliquum. 

SLANTING, obliquus. 

SLANTINGLY, oblique : ex or ab obli- 
quo (sidelong) : in or per obliquum (side- 
wise). 

SLAP, s. alapa (J colaphus = a 
blow with the ‘fiat, = 

SLAP, v., alicui alapam ducere. 

SLASH, v., cwdere: incidere. 

SLASH, s., incisura ; or by the verbs, 

SLATE, s., saxum fissile (in masses) ; 
* lapis fissilis (in smaller pieces). A slate 
quarry, * lapidis fissilis fodina: a slate roof, 
tectum cui tegule e lapide fissili imposite 
sunt: slate color, * color lapidis fissilis ; 
color nigricans: a slate (for writing on), 
* tabula e lapide fissili facta: @ slate-pen- 
cil, * stilus e lapide fissili factus, 

SLATE, v., * tegulas e lapide fissili tec- 
tis imponere. 

SLATER, * contegulator (Georg es, but 
without authority): scandularius (Dig. 
= one wko covers a roof with planks or 
boards). By circumlocution with the verb, 

SLAUGHTER, s., cwdes (general term): 
trucidatio (a slaying, as of cattle): jugula- 
tio @aly of persons; §-2?~ avoid laniena 
in this sense). A dreadful slaughter, cw- 
des atrox : there was no battle, but a slaugh. 
ter as of cattle, non pugna erat, sed truci- 
datio velut pecorum : the slaughter is gen. 
eral, cedes omnia obtinet : to breathe forth 
slaughter, cwdem eructare sermonibus : 
to commit slaughter, cedem or stragem 
edere, facere. 

SLAUGHTER, v., ceedere: trucidare : 
jugulare: mactare (as a sacrifice). [SyYN. 
in Suay.] 

SLAUGHTER-HOUSE, *edes mac 
tandis bestiis destinatw, exstructe. 
Laniena, @ butcher's stall, according to 
Freund and others; but Krebs says that @ 
is the classical term for a slaughter-house, 

SLAVE, servus: verna (born-slave): 
mancipium (slave by purchase, or prisoner 
taken in war): famulus (as attendant): 
puer (as waiting-boy): minister (as wait 
er). The slaves, servi; servitia; also. 
servitium; corpora servilia; mancipia: 
young slaves (i. e., recently bought), veua- 
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les novitii: fia shaves Satan ae familia : 
to be a slave, 


cui servitutem injungere ; aliquem servi- 

tute afficere : to sell any body for a slave, 
aliquem sub corondé vendere: to be sold 
Sor a siave, sub corona vendi: @ runaway 
slave, fugitivus. || Fie. The slave of lust, 
servus libidinum: to be the slave of any 
body or any thing, servum esse alicujus 
or alicujus rei; servum esse potestatis 
alicujus ; alicui rei obedire: to be the slave 


SLAVE- DEALER, negotiator mancipi- 
orum : venaliciarius: venalicius (general 
terms): mango- (who tries to conceal their 
defects, &c.). 

SLAVE-MARKET, * locus, quo manci- 
xy or corpora servilia proponuntur vena- 

a. Bought in the slave-market, de lapide 

emtus (according to Roman custom). 

SLAVERY, servitus: servitudo (the for- 
mer, the condition of a slave ; the latter, the 
manner of being in that condition, inas- 
much as it is connected with debasement, 
pressure, work, &c.; but servitium is— 
the service or work of @ slave): jugum ser- 
vitutis (the yoke of slavery); also, jugum 
eee reduce any sly frst 
jugum alicui imponere : to 
ery, jagam alicui solvere or demere ; ali- 
quem scar servitio : to keep any body 
‘tn slavery, uem servitute oppressum 
tenére: to hate odisse conditio- 
nem servitutis: to shake of the yoke o. 
slavery, jugum decutere or excutere, or 
exuere: ae se exuere; jugum servile 
a cervicibus dejicere ; servitutem or ser- 
vitium exuere : to reduce or put any body 
to the yoke of slavery, alicui jugum servi- 

tutis injungere: to any body from 
the yoke of slavery, jagum servitutis a cer- 
vicibus alicujus de 

SLAVISH. Vid. ServiLe. 

SLAVISHLY, serviliter: verniliter (al- 
80 in @ sneaking manner). 

SLAY, trucidare (in a barbarous or hor- 
rible manner): jugulare (to cut the throat): 
mactare (properly, to kill as @ sacrifice; 
all three of men or animals): dejicere (to 
strike to the ground; an animal or person) : 
cedere, occidere (to cut down enemies, 
&c.): interficere: interimere (to kill): 
conficere (to Kill those who offer resist- 
ance). To slay many enemies, multos hos- 
tes pte hey Vid., also, To Kin. 

SLAYER, alicujus interfector (nerer 
without a genitive of the person slain ; 
occisor alicujus only in Plaut., Mil. 

64: interemtor and peremtor are late, and 
to be avoided) : a 
the verbs. Man-slayer, homicida. 

SLEDGE. || A heavy hammer, mal- 
jens ferrari, tbls, 4 kind of ve- 

icle, traha ‘0 drive a 
traha vehi. ; is 

SLEDGING, s., perhgps traharum vec- 
tiones (after quadrupedum vectiones, Cic- 
ero, N. D., 2, 60, 151). 

SLEEK. Vid. Smooru. 

SLEEP, s., somnus (natural, healthy 
sleep): sopor (a heary sleep, unnatural, as 
of persons intoxicated, sick, or weary): 
quies (sleep considered as repose, rest jrom 
exertion). A sound, deep sleep, gravis or 
artus somnus; artus et gravis somnus. 
I am seized or overcome with sleep, somnus 
me opprimit; somno opprimor. To fall 
tnto a deep sleep, arte et graviter dormire 
coepisse ; arto somno opprimi; arto et gra- 
vi somno opprimi: to cause sleep, som- 
num facere, gignere, afferre, conciliare, 
concitare, or arcessere : to endeavor to gat 
some sleep, somnum querere, allicere, or 
moliri: to drive away sleep, eomnum fu- 

or auferre; somnum adimere or 
avertere: to be overcome with sleep, som- 
no vinci. I have not been able to get a 
wink of sleep all night, somnum ego hac 
nocte oculis non vidi meis (Ter, Heaut., 
3,1, 82). I get no sleep at night, noctem 
insomnis ago (I am unable to sleep); but 
{> noctem pervigilo means, “I do not 
Gitempt to go to sleep all night’). 1 


ri; somno 
srk hom nm or po sleep, per somnum ; 
per quietem ; in somno; somno; dormi- 
ens: to put or Lull to sleep, sopire, conso- 
pire ; alicui somnum afferre, parére, con- 
ciliare (properly) ; securam, or lentum, or 
negligentem reddere ur facere 


to sleep, somnus me arripit (against my 
inclination, Just.,11,13,1). To have gone 
to sleep, somno reg esse: to have Jall- 


to 
gescere (to grow ei in oblivionem ire 
or adduci (to fall into oblivion): industri- 
am remittere (to abate one’s diligence). 

To have gone to sleep (j.e., to be forgotten), 
jacére ; in oblivione jacére ; oblivione ob- 
rutum esse; obliteratum esse. 

SLEEP, v. || Propr., dormire (general 
term): dormitare (to be in a deep sleep): 
quiescere (to be at rest after exertion): 
somnum ca (to fall asleep). To pre- 
vent any body from sleeping, aliquem som- 
no prohibére. To cause any body to sleep, 
,Sopire: consopire: alicuisomnum afferre, 
parére, conciliare. To sleep soundly, arte 
et graviter dormire (= altum dormire 
ts poetical). To sleep sweetly, sine omni 
cura dormire; dormire in utramvis au- 
rem otiose: to sleep but little, minimum 
dormire (on a single occasion, Plin. Ep., 
3,5 5, 11): brevissimi esse somni or brevis- 
simo somno uti (habitually, Suet., Claud., 
33; Sen. Ep., 83, 6; but [=> parcissimi 
esse somni is a false reading in Plin. Ep., 
3, 5, 3, for erat somni paratissimi). To 
sleep or have slept enough, somno, or qui- 
ete,satiari. To sleep upon any thing (Le., 
to take a night to consider of it), noctem 
sibi sumere ad deliberandam rem, or sim- 
ply ad deliberandum : to sleep off or away 


gentem esse; dormitare. To sleep over 
a business, indormire alicui rei (Cic.), also 
2, | in aliqua re facienda (e. g., in homine co- 
per Cic.). To sleep away, edormire ali- 
the tempus). Vid, also, SLEEP, s. 

ER. |] One who sleeps, dor- 

: qui dormit, &c.; dormitor (Mar- 

ta). 1 (In architecture), vid. Cross- 


*SLEEPILY. 
tion with the substantive or verb. 
Negligently, tarde : 


SLEEPINESS. 


| Prop., by circumlocu- 
fl us 1G. 


|| Prop., (2) As a tem- 
porary state, somni necessitas : oscitatio 
(yawning): (b) as a4 characteristic quality, 
veternus ({= not somnolentia, which oc- 
curs for the first time in Sidon. Ep., 2, 2). 
|| Fre. Slowness, tarditas: segnities. 

SLEEPING-ROOM, cubiculum dormi- 
torium ; or dormitorium (Plin.); 
cubiculum noctis et somni (Plin. Ep.): 
zothéca, zothécula (a small chamber). The 
sleeping-room (as a part of a house), dor- 
mitorium membram. 

SLEEPLESS, insomnis (that can not 
sleep): exsomnis, vigilans (that does not 
desire to sleep). To pass a sleepless night, 
noctem insomnem agere Mislaeainaar atta 
noctem re ; noctem perpetuis 
giliis agere (voluntarily). 

SLEEPLESSNESS. insomnia (involun- 
tary): vigilia (roluntary). 

SLEEPY. jj Drowsy, (a) as a@ tempo- 


with sleep): somni indigens (needing 





sleep): oscitans (yawning). To be sleepy, 





S8LIG 
dormitare (to be falling asleep) : somniia 
pa rag leet somno urgéri ultra 

(to be unusually drowsy, (3) As 
@ cheracteristic or permanent state, somni- 
culosus; somuo deditus somnolen 
tus is found only in later writers). li Fre. 
Slow, tardus: lentus: segnis. || Sopo- 
rific, qui somnum affert or conciliat ; 


SLEET, pruina; nix concreta pruina 
(Luer.): *imber niveus ; * pluvia grandi 
nosa or nivea. 

SLEEVE, manica (the proper word): 
| Kama epi fore capes haere fs 

apis, as a defence against the cold): 
2s pa manuleatus, 


having manicatus, 

chiridétus (Gell, 7, 12). To wear no 
sleeves, partem vestitas superioris in ma- 
nicas non extendere (Tac., Germ., 17, 3). 
To shake any thing from the sleeve (i. € 10 

speak or write with ease or without prepara- 
tion), = See effandere (with ease): ex- 
tempore re Seat preparation). To 
laugh in one’s sleeve, furtim cachinnare 
(Luer.: not cachinnari) ; sensim at- 

ue summissim ridére (Gell.). 

SLEIGHT (of hand), prestigie (circu- 
latorie prestigiw, Tert., Apol., 23): falla- 
cia (trickery ; general term): vana mira- 
cula (false miracles, Liv., 7, 17, 4). Te 
practice sleight of hand, prestigias agere 
one who practices sleight of hand, aeG 

iator ; feminine, preestigiatrix. 
SLENDER. | Thin and long, La 
cérus (tall; opposed to brevis): gracilis 
(thin; opposed to obesus) : tenuis (thin). 
Jn. procérus et tenuis (e. g., collum, neck: 

* teretibus membris, in Suet., Caes., 45, 
ts, said of a well-proportioned stature or 
shape). || Slight, parvus (small, not 
grown up): paullus: paullulus (small; 
opposed to magnus or multus: e. g., equi 
hominesque paulluli gracilesque, Liv. 35, 
11,7): pusillus (stunted in its growth, very 
small) : minutus (of the smallest size) : get 
milis (low, not high ; of the stature or shape 
of men, animals, plants): humilis stature : 
humili statura (of short size, small in stat- 
ure): parvulus: Infans (quite young) : ex- 
igaus (inconsiderable, small, short, relative 
to quantity, number, &c.): macer (lean ; 
opposed to pinguis): strigosus: strigosi 
corporis (especially of animals, produced 
by oe want of food ; opposed to obesus) : exi- 
lis (not that has not its usual fullness ; 
e. g. thigh, &c.; opposed to plenus; 

also of no value; e. g., production of 
oy: Raa speech, &c.). Jn. exilis et ma- 


“SLENDERLY. Vid. SuieuHtiy. 
SLICE, v. Vid. ro Cur. 
SLICE, s. 


| 4 spatula, spathula: spatha. 
jAn che spoon, cochlear ovis utile 
(Mart., 14, 121). 

SLIDE, s.,lapsus. A slide upon the ice, 
*iter glaciale ; * stadium glaciatum, or per 
glaciem (of the act of sliding). 

SLIDE, v., labi (the proper word): fak 
lente vestigio cadere (Plin. Ep., 2, 1, 5). 
To slide on the ice, per glaciem currere or 
decurrere. 

SLIGHT, adj., tenuis (properly. thin ; 
opposed to crassus; then improperly, small, 
inconsiderable, &e.; e. g., spes, hope; sus- 
picio, suspicion) : exilis (not strong, weak ; 
opposed to plenus ; e. g., voice, VOX): par- 
vus : non magnus (smail, not great; e. g, 
non magna signa alicujus rei. a slight 
proof only of any thing ; hope, spes ; faith, 
fides): exiguus (small, trifling, uf no note; 
e. g., force, manus ; spes ; credibility, 
fides) : levis (ight, without intrinsic value, 
opposed to gravis; e. g., munus leve; sus- 
picion, suspicio; proof or argument, ar- 
gumentum): infirmus (not frm, weak, not 
able to undergo or bear any thing ; of per- 
sons and mre ; glimmer, 
sapor; proof, argumentum ) : invalidus 

powerful. i 


iners (without life, dull; e. g., color) : im- 
bectifne (imbecillis late ; ba 
e. g., pulse, imbecilli venarum 
levidensis ( properly, lightly wro: of Fs 


light texture, Isidor. Origg., 19, 22, § 19; 
hence, by metonymy=withont alae: 
601 
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e. g., munusculum, Cic., Fam., 9, 12, 2; 
Orelli, N. Cr.): nullus (obdeis, next to 
none; vid. Cic., Fam., 7, 3, 2; Nep., Phoc., 
1, 1): vilis (without worth, according to 
quality, mostly as term of contempt): dictu 
parvus (hardly worth mentioning ; e. 2. 
accident, res): tener: mollis (tender, del- 
icate): gracilis (slim, thin; of shape; del- 
tcate; e. g., legs, crura). || Negligent, 
neglectus (not taken care of): parum ac- 
curatus (on which no pains have been be- 
stowed): negligens: dissolutus (of the per- 
son). ||Small (of number), numerus ex- 
iguus, parvus: pauci (a few): paucitas 
(fewness). With slight trouble, sine ne- 
gotio; nullo negotio: not the slightest 
doubt, ne minima quidem dubitatio: not 
in the slightest degree, nihil (in no respect) ; 
ne minima quidem re (not by the least 
thing ; e. g., to offend any body, offendere 
aliquem); minime (in the least; e. g., 
quod minime putabat) : to consider as very 
slight, parvum, parvi, &c., ducere ; parvi 
wstimare; contemnere, despicere (to 
look on with contempt). JN. contemnere 
et pro nihilo ducere: vile habére ; leve 
habére or in levi habére (the latter, Tac., 
Ann., 3, 54, 4, and Hist., 2, 21, 2): not to 
have the slightest knowledge, omnium re- 
rum rudem esse: to have not the slightest 
idea of any thing, or to be able to form, 
&c., notionem alicujus rei non habére; 
fugit aliquid intelligentiz nostra vim et 
notionem: slight causes, parvulw cause: 
a slight attack of an illness, commotiun- 
cula; levis motiuncula (Suet., Vesp., 24). 

SLIGHT, s. Vid. Contempt. 

SLIGHT, v. || Zo pass over unno- 
ticed, to disregard, praterire silentio 
or tacitum ; or, from the context, presterire 
simply: repulsam dare alicui (not giving 
any body a place or post applied for): par- 
vum or parvi ducere; parvi estimare; 
pro nihilo ducere ; vile habére ; leve ha- 
bére or in levi habére (the latter, Tac., 
Ann., 3, 54, 4, and Hist., 2, 21,2: all=not 
to make much of, to disregard, pass over) ; 
elevare (to deprive of credit, respect, &c.; 
aliquem or aliquid, to contemn with words), 
To be slighted, preteriri (general term) ; 
repulsam ferre or accipere (to be refused 
@ post or office). For stronger terms, vid. 
“To treat with CONTEMPT.” 

SLIGHTINGLY, contemtim (contempt- 
uously, with contempt): male (ill). To 
speak slightingly of any body, contemtim 
or male de aliquo loqui: to think slight- 
ingly of any body, male de aliquo opinari 
(vid. Bremi, Suet., Oct., 51): to treat any 
body slightingly, * aliquem contemtim 
tractare; aliquem contemnere: to look 
down on any body slightingly, aliquem or 
aliquid despicere, or despicatui habére, or 
despicatum habére: to think slightingly 
of, parvum or parvi ducere; parvi esti- 
mare ; pro nihilo ducere ; leve or in levi 
habére. Vid. ro Sxieut. 

SLIGHTLY. ||Z7'0 a certain degree 
=a little, paullum, and with a compar- 
ative, paullo; nonnihil, aliquid (in @ cer- 
tain measure ; e. g., it slightly comforts me 
when I come to think that, &c., nonnihil 
me consolatur quum recordor): leviter 
(e. g., saucius, eruditus, inflexus, egrota- 
re). To differ slightly from any thing, al- 
iquid differre: to be slightly vexed with 
any body, aliquid succensére alicui: slight- 
ly incensed against any body, subiratus: 
to be slightly incensed, subirasci. Jf = 
slightingly, vid. 

SLIGHTNESS, exiguitas: levitas: vi- 
litas. Syn. in Suicut, adj. 

SLILY. Vid. Sryzy. 

SLIM, gracilis (thin ; of shape). Vid., 
also, SLENDER. 

SLIME, pituita (in the body of men or 
animals): mucus (when thick): saliva (of 
snails, &c.). 

SLIMY, pituitosus : mucosus (full of 
slime): pituites similis (like slime): lubri- 
cus (slippery). 

SLING, s. || An instrument for 
throwing stones, funda. To put any 
thing into a sling, in fundam indere ali- 
quid: to throw any thing with a sling, 
funda librare or excutere aliquid; funda 
mittere. || A throw, a fling (vid. 
FLING]. || ( From its resemblance) = a 
plea is ch a Se vinculum: mitella 





SLOP 


(as technical term in chirurgery). To usea }. 


sling for one’s arm, or to have one’s arm in 
a sling, brachium mitella excipere ; also, 
brachium suspendere ex cervice (if it 
hangs down from the neck): the broader 
part of the sling is intended for the arm, 
and its ends are tied to the neck, mitella 
latitudine ipsi brachio, perangustis capiti- 
bus collo injicitur. 

SLING, v. ||Z7'o throw witha sling, 
funda mittere, or librare, or excutere. 
\|Zo hurl, jaculari (e. g.. a lance, &c.): 
mittere: emittere (o throw with the hand, 
&c., in general) : jactare (to throw repeat- 
edly ; e. g., lances; hence, also, of “throw- 
ing out one's arms,” brachia). [4 > Tor- 
quére or contorquére, for jaculari, only 

oetical [vid. To Fina]. ||Z'0 hang as 
tn a sling; vid. To Hana. 

SLINGER, funditor (one that throws by 
means of a sling). 

SLINK. ||Z'o steal out of the way, 
clam se subducere. 

SLIP, s. || A false step. || Propr., 
vestigii lapsus. Z'o make a slip, vestigio 
falli: to make a slip and fall, vestigio fal- 
lente cadere. || Impropr., lapsus (depart- 
ure from what is right) : error (a mistake) : 
peccatum (an offence): to make a slip, labi; 
peccare: “there's many a slip ’twizt the 
cup and the lip,” inter os et offam (sc. 
multa intervenire possunt; a proverb of 
Cato’s, Gell., 13, 17); multa cadunt inter 
calicem supremaque labra (a translation 
Of woANG peratd mere KUALKOS Kat XEiAEOS 
axpovu; vid. Facciol. in ANcx#US): a slip 
of the memory, offensatio memoria (laben- 
tis); or by circumlocution with memoria 
labi (e. g., to do any thing from a slip of 
the memory. memorii lapsum facere ali- 


quid, or perperam edere liquid), || A 
branch set in the ground, surculus, 
||4 long, thin board &c.,*pala. || A 


noose, vid. ||PHR. To give the slip, ex- 
cidere: elabi. JN. excidere atque elabi. 

SLIP, v.. IntRANs., vestigio falli: ves- 
tigio fallente cadere (when one slips and 
falls). My foot slips, me instabilis gradus 
fallit (Curt., 7,11, 16); vestigium fallit 
(Plin. Ep., 2,1, 5): one’s foot slips on the 
ice, glacies vestigium non recipit (Liv., 21, 
36): to slip on the steep rocks, prwerupta 
saxa vestigium fallunt (Curt., 4, 9,18); se 
subducere (as earth slips): to let an oppor- 
tunity slip, occasionem amittere (Ter.), 
omittere (Cic.): to slip out, excidere; ela- 
bi (both properly and figuratively). JIN. 
excidere atque elabi: a thing slips out of 
my hands, aliquid de manibus excidit, de- 
labitur, fluit; aliquid mihi excidit atque 
elabitur: @ word slips out from me, ver- 
bum (or vox) excidit or elabitur (ex ore): 
a thing slips from my memory, excidit or 
efiluit aliquid ex animo; elabitur aliquid 
memorid; exit res memoria: the name 
has slipped from me, nomen perdidi: to 
slip through or away, perlabi per, &c. (to 
slip through entirely, &c.); elabi (to give 
the slip; with custodiw, of a prisoner); 
evadere (to escape) ; se subducere; sub- 
trahere, surripere (to get out of the way 
quickly and imperceptibly). || Trans. To 
slip a knot, nodum solvere, expedire. 

SLrip INTO, v. TRANS., rem in re inse- 
rere or injicere. 

SLIPPER, crepida, diminutive, crepi- 
dula; pure Latin, solea (vid. Gell., 13, 21, 
5). In slippers, soleatus: a maker of slip- 
pers, crepidarius (Gell.). 

SLIPPERY. || That does not af- 
ford firm footing, lubricis. || Fie. 
Uncertain, fickle, vid. Isaid he was 
a slippery fellow, dixi volaticum esse ac 
levem, et te non pedem ejus tenére, non 
pennam,. || Dangerous, vid. 

SLIT, v., incidere (to make a slit in any 
thing): scindere: discindere (to slit up or 


pen). : 
SLIT, s.,scissura: fissura; or by the verb. 
SLOE, *prunus sylvestris (Linn.). 
SLOOP, lembus: celox. Vid. Surp. 
SLOP. || Poor drink, * potus vilior 
ortenuior. || Water, &c., spilled, la- 
ciina: lacuna lutosa. || Ready-made 
clothes for sale, vestes promercales, 
SLOP-BASIN, labrum eluacrum (Cat., 
but the reading is doubtful). 
SLOP-SHOP, officina vestium promer- 
calium (Suet., Gramm., 23). 





SLUG 


SLOPE, s., declivitas (downward). a0 
clivitas (upward) : proclivitas (a sloping 
position) : locus declivis, acclivis, procll- 
vis (a sloping place): ascensus (of ascent ; 
vid. Herz., Cas., B. G.,1,21). Togoupa 
reat slope, ascensu ingredi arduo: a hill 
with a gentle slope, collis leniter editus or 
clementer assurgens; molle et clementer 
editum montis jugum : a town on the slope 
of a hill, urbs applicata colli. 

SLOPE, v. || INTRANs., declivem, de- 
vexum esse (Ces., Cic.): proclinari (Vi- 
i ae || Trans., * declive reddere ali- 


quid. 

SLOPING, declivis: acclivis: proclivis 
(declivis, as seen from above; acclivis, 
JSrom below ; proclivis, sloping aye | 
and stretching out lo some length). A hi 
sloping in front, collis frontem fastigatus 
(vid. Herz., Cas., B. G., 2, 8). 

SLOPPY, lutosus: uvidus: madidus. 

SLOTH. || Idleness, ignavia: pigri- 
tia: segnities: inertia: socordia: desidia 
pees. in peerage fuga laboris. Yo 

e sunk in sloth, desidid marcescere ; mar- 
cescere otio et inertia sopiri. {| Vid. InLE- 
ness, Laziness.}] || 7'he animal so 
called, * bradypus, -ddis (Linn.). 

SLOTHFUL, ignavus: piger: socors: 
deses: desidiosus: segnis: fugiens labo- 
ris. Syn. i IDLENESS: PHRASES in IDLE, 
Lazy. 

SLOTHFULLY, ignave: pigre: segni- 
ter: socorditer (Liv.). Syn. % IDLENESS. 

SLOUGH,s. || 4 deep, miry place, 
locus coenosus. || Cast-off skin, pel- 
lis: exuvie (poetical). T'o cast a slough, 
pellem exuere ; vernationem or senectam 
exuere (of serpents). 

a SLOUGH, »v. (Medical term) crusta ob- 

uci, . 

SLOVEN, squalidus : discinctus 

SLOVENLY, (in dress): negligens 
(general term; e. g., in cultu; in re fa 
muiliari). 

SLOVENLINESS, squalor (in person 
and appearance): cultus corporis parum 
accuratus (in person, &c.): negligentia 
(carelessness in géneral). 

SLOW, tardus (opposed to celer, velox; 
also of the mind): lentus (opposed to ci- 
tus; and of the mind, opposed to acer): 
segnis (opposed to promtus). <Accordi: 
to Diderlein, tardus denotes slowness wii 
reference to the great length of time spent 3 
whereas lentus with reference to quietness 
of motion (Handbuch, p. 209). Slow in 
transacting business, tardus in rebus ge- 
rendis: to be slow in writing, cessatorem 
esse in literis: slow in learning, tardus ad 
discendum or in discendo ; lentus in dis- 
cendo; ingenio tardo; piger (slothful) : 
slow of apprehension, hebes, hebes ad in- 
telligendum, tardus (stupid); stupidus 
(dull, stupid). JN. stupidus et tardus ; 
mente captus (without understanding) : 
slow poison, venenum Jentum. 

SLOWLY, tarde: lente (also of the 
mind): tardo pede: tardo gradu or passu 
(with slow pace): leniter (gently) : paul 
latim : pedetentim (gradually). JN. len- 
te et paullatim: segniter (only of the 
mind ; sleepily, sluggishly). To wall slow- 
ly, tarde ire or ingredi; tardo pede or gra- 
du incedere; lente incedere: to move 
slowly, lente movéri. 

SLOWNESS, tarditas (bodily or mental ; 
of persons or of things): segnitia: segni- 
ib (sluggishness; of character): (3° 
lentitudo was not used in this sense during 
the best age. Slowness of pace, tarditas in 
incessu: slowness in transacting business, 
tarditas in rebus gerendis. : 

SLUG. ||4A kind of sail, limax 
(Col., Linn.). ||A kind of shot, *mas- 
sa or massula plumbi, ferri. 

SLUGGARD, dormitator (Plaut.): som- 
niculosus: somno deditus. — 

SLUGGISH, ignavus: piger: deses: 
desidiosus: segnis: socors: incrs [SyN. 
in IpLENEsS]: fugiens laboris, For 
phrases, vid. IDLE, Lazy. - 

SLUGGISHLY, ignave: pigre: segni- 
ter: socorditer (Liv.). SYN. in IDLENESS. 

SLUGGISHNESS, ignavia: pigritia: 
segnities: socordia: desidia: inertia [SyN. 
in IpLenxss]}: fuga laboris. JN. taraitas 
et ignavia; socordia atque ignavla; .an- 
guor et desidia. Vid. LAzINnEss. 


rare (Plin. Ep., 10, 

SLUMBER. Vid. Steep. 

SLUR, macula: labes: nota turpitudi- 
nis. To cast a slur on any body, labem 
or labeculam aspergere alicui or alicui 
rei; alicui ignominiam inurere ; infusca- 
re, "deformare, infamem facere, foedare, 
oblinere. 

SLUT, mulier discincta or negligens. 

SLUTTISH, discinctus: negligens: dis- 
solutus. 

SLY, callidus: versutus: vafer: astu- 
tus: subdolus. JN. callidus et astutus ; 
astutus et callidus; versutus et callidus. 
Syn. in CUNNING. 

SLYLY, astute: ‘callide: vafre : subdole. 

SLYNESS, astutia : vafrities : versutia : 
calliditas: dolus. 

SMACK, s. || Taste, savor, sapor 
arg Taste}. || A loud ey 

tus: fragor : sonitus fragilis ( Luer., 6, 111) 
4 ‘loud kiss, basium. They gave each 
other @ hearty smack, osculo (osculis) col- 
lisa labra crepitabant (Petr.). ||A small 
sailing-vessel, scapha. 

SMACK, v. || InTRaNs. To make a 
cracking noise, fragorem dare: cre- 

re: sonitum fragilem dare (after Lucr.). 
Tr To taste, vid. ||TRans. 7'o slap, al- 
icvi alapam ducere. 

SMALL, parvus: exiguus: minutus. 
Very small, parvulas : perexiguus (Syn. 
ad Pur. in LirTLE]: a smati letter (i. e., 
not @ —., litera minuta (vid. Plaut., 
- Bacch., 4, 9,69; Cic., Verr., 4, 24, 74). 

SMALL-BEER, *cerevisia dilutior. Not 
to oP ttt So of himself, sese aliquem 
or esse putare. 

LL-CLOTHES, femeralia (plural, 
iam bracce (plural, Tac.). earing 
hes, braccatus, braccis indutus : 

to wear small-clothes and stockings in win- 
ter, hieme muniri feminalibus tibialibus- 
que (Suet., Oct., 82). 
SMALL-POX, variola, plural. 
SMALL-TALK, pH ainda (late); or by 
circumlocution with garrire quicquid in 


buccam. 
SMALLAGE, * apium = graveolens 
Linn 


(Linz.). 

SMALLNESS, — exiguitas; or 
by the adjectives. Smaliness of stature, stat- 
ure brevitas, or, from the context, brevitas 
a (Ces., B. G., 2, 30). 

SMART, s., dolor: cruciatus: angor. 

SMART, adj. || Sharp in flavor, 
acer: acidus. || Quick, vigorous, 
acer: vehemens. || Witty, clever, acu- 
tus: salsus: mordax (pungent). ||Fine, 
@&@y, ornatus: comtus. 

SMART, v., dolorem capere ex aliqua 
re: dolore aifici ex aliqua re or ob ali- 
quam rem. I will make him smart for it, 
hoc non impune fecerit; hoc non impu- 
nitum omittam. 

SMART-MONEY. Vid. Forrerr. 

SMARTNESS. Vid. SHarpness, SE- 
VERITY. 

SMATTERER, rudis et tiro: tiro : sem- 
idoctus: mediocriter doctus: leviter eru- 
ditus : — Pigue . E ut yore pacer lit- 
eras git (Cic. Avoid sci 
which occurs first in we mi 

SMATTERING, by circumlocution with 
leviter eruditus. Yo have a smattering 
of learning, primoribus, ut aiunt, labris 
hteras attingere. 

SMEAR, linere: oblinere: perlinere: 
ah perungere: [>>> linere, to cover 

a sticky, adhesive substance ; ungere, 
to cover, &c., with a greasy, oily substance. 

SMELL, s. || Sense of smelling, 
odoratio: odoratus ({—> olfactus, bock 
for odoratus and for odor, is not found in 
classical prose). . | Scent, odor (general 
term) : nidor (xvteca, of roast flesh and fat 
things 
spirits). 
ter; odor foetidus; A apens (a@ stench): a 


pleasant os le smell, odor suavis ; 
suavitas oris: @ strong, penetrati 
smell, odor gravis: to take a smell, clare 


imbui (vid. Hor. Ep., 1, 2, 69: [> odo- 
rem ducere or ad se ducere is not Latin) ; 

alieno odore infici (after Plin., 15, 3, 4): to 
have or emit a smeil, odorem habére, pres- 





SMOO 


! tare, emittere (f= poetical, spargere, 


spi- 
rare, ditfundere) : to have or emit “emit a good 
Pelt ea smell, bene or jucunde olére ; 
bad, disagreeable smell, male olére, {cote 
re: to have the smell of any pang hago 
redolére aliquid: @ thing loses its smell, 
alicujus rei odor non permanet inte; 8 
(after Colum., 10, 49, 3) : Souhoat smell, 
has no smell, * odoratu or odoris sensu ca- 
rens (that has not the sense of smell) ; odore 
carens, ex — re odor non afflatur or 
odores non afflantur (that yields no smell). 
SMELL, v. eee olfacere : olfnc- 


pose of smelling ; 
rum). InPROPR. To smell out any thing, 
quo odore suspicionis aliquid sentire 
(Cic.). || INTRANs., olére (to have a scent, 
especially a bad scent): fragrare (to smell 
sweetly): Fedolére (to have . strong smell, 
ood or perolére (to have a strong, 
fe (oF ein To smell sweetly, bene or ju- 
ped olére (Cic.) ; suavem odorem red- 
dere (Plin.): the flowers smell sweetly, odo- 
res e floribus atflantur: to smell badly, 
male olére ; reddere fcetorem. 
SMELLING, adj. olidus (especially with 


a bad smell): odorus (with a good smell). 
ae: -BOTTLE,  olfactorium 
(Plin.). 


SMELT, v., liquefacere: liquare: con- 
flare: excoquere 

SMELT, s., *salmo eperlanus (Linn.). 

SMERK, subridére. 

SMERLIN, *cobitis aculeata (Linn.). 

SMILE, s., risus lenis (Mart.). Witha 
smile, subridens : to force a smile from any 
body, excutere alicui risum. 

SMILE, v., subridére: renidére (when 
a smile is considered as lighting up the fea- 
tures). To pe a Be (leniter) arrjdére 
alicui ( figuratively) ; blandi- 
ri alicui; affulgére alicui _( figuratively): 
fortune smiles upon him, fortuna ei arri- 
pay or affulget ; fortuna blanditur cceptis 


SMILINGLY, risu leni ; subridens. 

SMITE = ‘Sram, Prop. aud Fie). 
Smitten with love, amore captus or incen- 
sus; amore perditus (Plaut.): to be smit- 
ten with love of any body, furere or insa- 
nire in pest amore alicujus mori (Pro- 


rire. 
rrarius, argentarius, 
aurarius) : og orn, &e. 

SMITHY, officina ferraria (B. Afr., 20): 
* fabrica ferraria (EP if for the purpose 

of forging arms, na armorum, Cas. ; 
fabrica armorum, Veget.). 

SMOCK, indusium a ranwes. 

SMOCK-FROCK, *amiculum agreste : 
*amiculum linteum. 

SMOKE, s.,famus. To make a smoke, 
fumare : full of smoke, famosus: to cure 


SNAI 


| Bland, mild, blandus (e. g., woras, a 
: mendax (lyi: HH] Fiesta 
sO. fe of style), fluens. || Easy, vid. 


v. Prop. || To free from 
isunbaret lévigare, more rarely léva- 
re (general term) : polire (so that the thing 
smoothed 


smoothness of style, &c. 
gare and polire are used of making smooth 
with a knife, a file, pumice-stone, or in any 
other manner) : limare ‘to file) : runcinare 
(to plane): fricare (to ceibaih by peta 5 ; 
e. 2 pavimentum): radere (to scrape, ru 
with pumice stone ; vid. Mart.,1,118). {To 
level, vid. |j To acilitate, vid. 

SMOOTHLY. || Not roughly, by 
circumlocution with the adjective le- 
viter does not occur). || With soft lan- 
guage, leniter: oui comiter: be- 

e. Vid. GENTL 

SMOOTHNESS, levee (smooth quality; 

e. g., chartw): lévitas (quality of being 
also of gentleness in expression) : 

mollitia (softness): mollitudo (as lasting 
ee || Mildness; vid. GENTLE- 


“SMOTHER. || Prop. To suffocate, 
suffocare : animam or spiritum intercla 
dere: strangulare (to strangle). To smoth- 
er any body by throwing a number of clothes 
over him, opprimere aliquem injectu mul- 
ta vestis (Tac.): to smother any body with 
blankets, injectis lodicibus in caput faw 
cesque spiritum intercludere (after ia 
40, 24, where it is injectis tapetibus) : 
smother one’s self by putting one's s pocket 

handkerchief into one’s mouth, or by — 
ja 1 up one’s mouth with a 

rchief, sudario coartatis ore et rsh 
spiritum intercludere : to be smothered, suf- 
focari; spiritu intercluso exstingui: to be 
smothered by any thing, aliqua re suffocari. 
|| Iupropr. To put down or out, ex- 
stinguére : po petwon (e. g of fire, &c.; 
then to quell, to suppress ; e. g., an insur. 
rection, &c.): auferre: tollere (to stifle, 
figuratively ; e.g., all sense of honor). To 
smother in the very birth, nascens aliquid 
opprimere. Vid., also, CONCEAL. 

*SMOULDER, fumare. 

SMUGGLE, *inscriptas merces clam 
importare, ne portorium dem (after Lucil. 
ap. Non., 37, 19): merces sine rio 
priser (after Cic., Verr., 2, 70, 171). 

wrataat goods, * inscript# merces. 

SMUGGLER, *inscriptas merces im- 


portans. 
_ SMUGGLING, *inscriptarum mercium 


importatio. 
SMUT, s. . {| Blackness, nigritudo: 
*macula ex concepta. || O8- 


scenity in expression, obscenum 
verbum : canticum obscenum : 
dicere. 


SMUT, rv. |] Trans., rubiginem oddu- 
cere alicui rei: denigrare (to turn black). 
\|INTRANS. To gather mould, rubigine 





or dry by smoke, in fumo dére (Cato, 
R. R., 162, extr.) ; fumo siccare (Plin., 19, 
5,24): smoke rises, fumus evolvitur ex, 
&c. ; also, famat aliquid (e. g., domus, cul- 
men; vid. To S»r0KE). 

SMOKE, v. || Trans. To dry in the 
smoke, fumo siccare (Plin., 19, 5, 24): 
in fumo suspendére (Cato, R. R., 162). 
i To burn (tobacco), *herb# nicotia- 
nz fumum ducere. ||7'o jeer, vid. || IN- 
TRANS., fumare: vaporare. The house 
smokes, domus fumat; culmen fumat (i. 
e., smoke ascends from the chimney) ; * ven- 
tus in conclave fumum regerit or refun- 
dit (a room is filled with smoke). 

SMOKY, fumidus: fumosus. To have 
@ smoky taste, *fumum sapere: to have a 
smoky smell, fumum redolére. . 

SMOOTH, adj. Prop. |j Not rough, 
lévis (general term ; opposed to asper ; 
eS Pd in the sense of “ wien hair,” it 
ts only poetical) : itl gy Lay itus (like 
dered smooth, polished). make smooth, 
lévigare: polire. || Bice lubricus. 
Without hair, bald (by nature), sine 
pilo or pilis : pilo caren3: (by arti 
means), depilatus (general term, deprived 
of hair): rasus: tonsus (shaven, shorn ; 

d to ): glaber (properly, 
naturally smooth, without hair ; opposed to 
pilosus; then, also, rendered smooth by 
shaving or plucking of the hair). Fic. 








: rubigine infestari, or leedi, or cor- 
ripi: in eruginem incidere (the latter of 


)- 

SMUTTILY, sordide: obscene. Vid. 
the adjective. 
SMUTTINESS, by circumlocution with 
the adjective. Vid., also, Smut. 

SMUTTY, fumosus (sooty, soiled with 
smut) : famidus (of the color of smoke or 
smut ; also, smelling of it): rubiginosus : 
wruginosus (covered with rust, rusty): co- 
lore nigro (of a black color): cineraceus 
(of the reed of cinders): pullus (of a dirty 

black, either by nature or from : SOFr- 

didus (black in general). || Obscene, ob- 
scenus. Smutty language, obscénum ver- 
bum : to make use of it, obscena 

SNACK. || A share, a part taken 
by compact, portio (the part of a 
in as it forms one’s share, used 
with “ pro ;” vid., also, SHARE). {|A meal 
taken tn haste, a slight repast, ce- 
nila: gustatio. To havea coeni- 
lam facere. 

SNAFFLE. Vid. Brr. 

SNAIL, cochlea (general term): limax 


(without a shell). A snailin its limax 
conche implicitus (Cic.): men 
cochlew speciem habens, 

snail's shell, domus cochlez ( : ek 


lea (Mart.): @ snail’ (figurativel: 
incessus tardus, lentus een (08c); grads tee 


SNEE 


tudiz.um (Plaut., Aul., 1,1, 10): people who 
travel at a snail’s pace, homines spissigra- 
dissimi, tardiores quam corbitz sunt in 
tranquillo mari (Plaut., Pen., 3, 1, 4). 

SNAKE. [Vid. SERPENT.] The beard- 
ed snake, * coluber naja (Linn.). 

SNAKY, anguinus: anguineus, or by cir- 
cumlocution. 

SNAP, s. ||4 sudden noise, fragor: 


crepitus. || 4 b2te, morsus, -us. || 4 
catch, captus, -tis. 
SNAP, v. || Trans. J'o break, fran- 


gere ; ditfringere (vid. Break]. || IN- 
TRANS., frangi: contringi: dissilire (e. g., 
of the blade of a sword), Vid. BREAK, IN- 
TRANS, 

Swap aT, hiante ore captare aliquid 
(properly): inhiare alicui rei (to open the 
mowh at any thing ; also, figuratively, to 
seek eagerly). 

SNAP-DRAGON, *antirrhinum (Lin- 
N@US). 

SNAPPISH, SNAPPISHLY, &c. Vid. 
Cross, ILL-TEMPERED, &c. 

SNARE. || Propr. Any thing set 
to catch an animal, a gin, a noose, 
laqueus (@ sling, &c.). To lay a snare, la- 
queum ponere, also with ‘““venandi cau- 
8a :” to fall or get into a snare, in laqueum 
or laqueos cadere: to have fallen into a 
snare, in laqueis heerére ({ all three, also, 
improperly). || ImpropPr., insidiew (trap) : 
laquei (snares, traps). [Og Decipula or 
decipulum = “gin, trap,” never occur in 
the proper meaning, and they are either 
ante- or post-classical. To lay a snare, in- 
sidiari: for any body, insidias alicui ten- 
dere, ponere ; insidiis petere aliquem ; do- 
lum alicui nectere (to deceive, to defraud) : 
to entice any body into a snare, in fraudem 
pellicere aliquem: to get or fall into a 
snare, in insidias incidere: I am falling 
into the snare which I have laid for others, 
eadem capior vid qua alios captabam: to 
have fallen into the snare, laqueis irretitum 
tenéri: to catch, as it were, in a snare, velut 
indagine eapere. 

SNARL, gannire (also, improperly, of 


men). 

SNARLER, canis, qui gannitu lascivit 
(after Appul., Met., 6, p. 175, 30): homo, 
qui allatrat omnes, et gannitibus improbis 
lacessit (after Mart., 5, 61, 2). 

SNARLING, s., gannitio (Fest., p.74 and 
109) : gannitus (also, figuratively, of men). 

SNATCH, s. || Act of catching 
hastily, captura, or by the verb. By 
snatches (i. e., at intervals), per intervalla 
(Plin., 8, 42, 66); perhaps carptim; per 
intermissa spatia. Snatches of sunshine, 
*sol interdum nubibus interfulgens, 

SNATCH, v.,rapere. To snatch at, cap- 
tare: prehendere: to snatch from, eripe- 
re; adimere; auferre (to take away un- 
justly); avellere: divellere (to tear away) ; 
extorquére (to wrest from the hands ; prop- 
erly and figuratively ; e. g., alicui regnum); 
alicui eripere de-(or e) manibus (proper- 
ly and figuratively): to snatch from the 
mother’s arms, aliquaem de amplexu ma- 
tris avellere, or de complexu matris abri- 
pere: to snatch one from danger, from 
death, eripere ex periculo, a morte ; from 
destruction, servare aliquem ab interitu. 

SNEAK, v., repere: serpere. To sneak 
off or away, clam se subducere. 

SNEAK, s., homo occultus, tectus (Cic- 
ero): tenebrio (Varr.). 

SNEAKING, abjectus: hurnilis: vilis. 

SNEER, s. Vid. GrBr. 

SNEER, v. To sneer at any body, ali- 
quem luditicari or deridére : aliquem irri- 
dére et vocibus increpitare: aliquem ir- 
risu insectari: aliquem cavillari. Zo sneer 
at the misfortune of others, aliena mala 
ludificari: to sneer at any body in his mis- 
‘fortune, adversis rebus alicujus insultare: 
to gibe and sneer at any body in all pos- 
sible ways, aliquem omnibus contumeliis 
eludere. Syn, in G1BE. 

SNEEZE, v., sternuere: sternutare. 
To sneeze again, sternutationem iterare : 
to sneeze repeatedly, sternutationes fre- 
quentare: to hear any body sneeze, sternu- 
tationis 8onum accipere: the elephant ut- 
ters a@ notse as when any one is snecring, 
elcphas sternutamento similem elidit so- 
num; to say “ God bless you!” when any 
body is sil sternutamentis saluta- 
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re; salutem alicui imprecari: to cause to 
sneeze, to make any body sneeze, sternuta- 
mentum movére or evocare, or excitare: 
to cause frequent sneezing, alicui crebras 
sternutationes commovére. 

SNEEZE, s., sternutatio (as act): ster- 
nutamentum (the state in which one is 
when sneezing) : sternutationis sonus (the 
sound or noise produced by sneezing). 

SNIFF, v. || Prop. and Fie., anhelare 
(to draw breath audibly up the nose). || To 
draw in with the breath, spiritu (spi- 
rando) ducere: (spiritu) haurire. |] As 
language of contempt. To sniff 
about, odorari et pervestigare (properly, 
of dogs; then, by metonymy, of men; vid. 
Cic., Verr., 4,13, 31). To be sniffing about 
in all corners, in omnibus latebris perrep- 


tare. 

SNIFF, s., anhelitus. 

‘SNIP, s. || Act of cutting, sectio: 
sectura. || Am incision, incisura (Plin.). 
|| A piece cut off, segmentum: recisa- 
mentum: particula. A snip of paper, re- 
segmen chart (after Plin., res: papyri, 
13, 12, 23). 

SNIP, v., secare: dissecare aliquid. 

SNIPE, scolopax (Nemesian): * scolo- 
pax gallinago (Linz.). 
NIVEL, s., mucus (ixos), or, pure 
Latin, narium excrementa, -orum, plural. 
SNIVEL, v., * perhaps mucum resor- 


bére. 

SNIVELLING, mucosus : muculentus. 

SNORE, t., stertére. 

SNORE, rhonchus (f5yx0s), 07, 

SNORING, } pure Latin, stertentis 
(or stertentium) sonitus. 

SNORER, stertens. 

SNORT, fremere (as a horse): vehe- 
mentius anhelare: imo de pectore spiri- 
tum trahere (to fetch breath forcibly) : fre- 
mere: sevire (to rage). 

SNORTING, fremitus. 

SNOUT, rostrum. An elephant’s snout, 
proboscis.’ Vid. Nosr. 

SNOW, s., nix, genitive nivis, fem. ; usu- 
ally in plural, nives (of a great fall or 
quantity of snow). Consisting of snovo, 
nivalis: full of snow, nivosus: white as 
snow, niveus: snow falls, nives cadunt 
(Sen.); delabuntur (Liv.): to be covered 
with snow, nivibus obrui, oppléri: the snow 
is deep, nix alta jacet (Virg.); alte nives 
premunt terram (Curt.): there is a deep 
fall of snow, plurima nix e ccelo delabi- 
tur (Liv.); plurime nives cadunt (Sen.): 
to make one’s way through the snow, nives 
eluctari (Zac., Hist., 3, 59): mountains 
covered with perpetual snow, montes pe- 
renni nive rigentes; montium juga pe- 
renni nive obruta (Curt., 7, 11, 8); mon- 
tes in quibus nives ne sestus quidem sol- 
vit (after Sen. Ep., 79, 4): a snow-ball, 
* globus ex nive compactus; glebula nivis 
(Scrib. Larg.); globus nivalis (Macrob., 
Sat., 7, 12): a fall of snow, nivis casus 
(Liv., 21, 35): @ flake of snow, floccus ni- 
valis: @ snow-storm, nives volantes; tem- 
pestas nivosa: @ snow-drift, *agger nive- 
us; * vis nivis exaggerate; moles, magna 
vis nivium (after Cic.): a snow-boot, * cal- 
ceus nivibus trajiciendis aptus factusque: 
snow-water, aqua nivalis (Gell.) : * aqua ex 
nivibus resolutis ; nives ex montibus pro- 
lute (Ces., B. C., 1, 48); nives de monti- 
bus solute (Ov., Met., 8, 556). To cut a 
road through the snow, nivem discindere 
atque ita viam patefacere. 

SNOW, v. Jt snows, ningit; nives ca- 
dunt (Sen.), delabuntur (Liv.), 

SNOW-DROP, * leucoium 
(Linn.). 

SNOWY, nivalis (consisting of snow): 
nivosus ( full of snow, covercd with snow): 
niveus (white as snow). 

SNUB, »v., alicui convicium facere: ali- 
quem conviciis or contumeliis consectari. 

SNUB-NOSE, nasus simus: nares resi- 
me (turned up): nasus collisus ( flat). 
That has a snub-nose, silus or simus; 
homo siméa nare (Mart., 6, 39, 8); homo 
naribus resimis. 

SNUFF, s. || Burned wick of a 
candle, fungus candéle ; or, from con- 
text, simply fungus (Virg.). || Powdered 
tobacco, * pulvis sternutatorius (Kraft): 
medicamentum ad sternutamentum mo- 
vendum efficax (after Cels., 3, 18, p. 157, 


vernum 
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ed. Bip., Georges). To take snuff,* ducers 
pulverem sternutatorium (Baw.) ; * medi- 
camento ad sternutamentum movendum 
efficaci uti (Georges). || Anger, scorn, 


vid. 

SNUFF, v. Inrrans. || T'0 inhale, 
haurire naribus. || Zo scent, smell, 
vid. || Fra. Z'o turn up the nose, fas- 
tidium ostendere, pre se ferre. To snuff 
at, aliquem suspendere naso (Hor.). || TR., 
To crop the wick of a lighted can- 
dle, *fungum candélw demere (J53 not 
emungere). 

SNUFF-BOX, * theca sternutatoria. 

SNUFF-TAKER, * qui utitur pulvere 
sternutatorio: * qui ducit pulverem ster- 
nutatorium. A great snuff-taker, * quicre- 
bro utitur, &c. 

SNUFFERS, emunctorium (Bibl. Vulg., 
Exod., 25, 38): *torfex candelarum. 

SNUFFLE, de nare loqui (Pers.). 


Sane } via. CLosE, CLOSELY. 
SO, adv. || Referring to a subject 


already indicated, (a) demonstrative; 
in this manner, in this degree, sic 
(in such wise; used only subjectively, or 
with reference to a fact as conceived in the 
mind of a speaker, not implying the actual 
existence of the thing): ita (used subjective- 
ly, and also with reference to a fact as actu- 
ally existing = under these circumstances) : 
tanti (in so high a degree): tam (so very ; 
especially with adjectives, adverbs, and par- 
ticiples, followed by another clause with ut 
or qui; and with verbs in comparisons, fol- 
lowed by quam, quasi, &c.: sic and ita are 
more rarely found with adjectives): adeo 
(up to that limit ; places two things on an 
equality in point of intensity, &c., followed 
by ut: adeone esse hominem: infelicem 
guemquam, ut ego sum! T'er.): (b) rela- 
tive; in such manner or degree, ita: 
sic. Jt is so, sic est; ita res se habet: it 
is not so, non ita res se habet; sic res non 
est; aliter factum ac narras. || Refer- 
ring to something which follows; 
e. g., Be so good as to come to me, da mihi 
hoc, ut convenias; me velim convenias : 
he so good as to pardon him, ed sis liberali- 
tate, ut ei ignoscas: who ts so rich as you? 
quis tantas, quantas tu, habet divitias ? 
(Ov.). Not so...as [vid. As}. || Copu- 
lative; by construction with wque, ac, or 
atque: non minus, quam. || Conditional, 
by circumlocution (e. g., quod si feceris, 
gratum mihi erit, so you will oblige me). 
|| Consecutive; ita (= “and so, thus ;” 
e. g. deus vester ... expers ... virtutis, 
ita [=and so] ne beatus quidem est. 
[After detailing the various opinions of 
philosophers], ita. [and so) cogimur dis- 
sensione sapientum dominum nostrum 
ignorare; Pr. Intr., ii. 778, m.): itaque 
(=and so, accordingly ; e. g., itaque rem 
suscipit, et a Sequanis impetrat). || How 
so? why so? quid ita? (ri dai;). || Com. 
parative; as...s80, ut... ita, or, in- 
verted, ita... ut (sometimes sicut, prout, ut 
si, quomédo, quo pacto, quemadmodum: 
sometimes quam, quasi, tamquam, veluti, 
atque ac): ut...sic; sic...ut (less fre- 
quently the correlative to ita is quemadmé 
dum, tamquam, quasi; Pr. Jntr., ii., 779, 
2): tam... quam (with adjective, &c.: 
nemo tam multa scripsit, quam multe, 
&c.): adeo (in such a degree ; with adjec- 
tives, adverbs, and verbs, or absolute ; e. g., 
Ter., Andr., 1, 1, 92, unam aspicio vultu 
adeo modesto, adeo venusto, ut nibil su- 
pra, or Cic., Qu. Fr., 1, 2,5, rempublicam 
funditus amisimus; adeo, ut Cato adoles- 
cens nullius consilii, sed tamen civis Ro- 
manus et Cato, vix vivus effugeret). For 
“so” with an adjective in the positive de- 
gree; e. g.. so good, so great, &c., the 
Latin employs a superlative ; e. g., so fine 
a city, urbs pulcherrima; or (adjective) 
talis, is, hic (of such a quality ; of persons 
and things): tantus (of such quantity ; of 
things only), or (adverb) ita, sic; e. g., ita- 
que et Sicilis amissum et Lacedwmo- 
niorum victorias culpwe sue tribuebant, 
quod talem virum et civitate expulissent 
(so illustrious or so excellent a man, Nep., 
Alc., 6, 2): celeri rumore dilato, Dioni 
vim allatam, multi concurrerant quibus 
tale facinus displicebat (so ¢érocious a 
deed, Nep., Dion, 10, 1): nox id tempus 
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esse ut merita tantummodo easolverentur 
(not so good, Liv., 2, 29, § 8): jam Latio 
is status rerum erat, ut (so sad, Liv., 8, 13, 

2): quoniam Ariovistus hanc sibi popu- 

que Romano gratiam referret, ut (was 

so ungrateful, Ces., B, G., 1, 35) : senatds 
consultum tantam vim habet (is of sa lit- 
tle worth, Cic., Fam., 1, 7, 4): Hegesias se 
ita putat Atticum (so good, Cic., Brut., 83, 
286). By circumlocution (e. g., quales pu- 
eri, teneris annis acti sumus, tales 
adulti manemus, so we are in manhood) : 
[=> “sic,” like our “so,” is sometimes = 
“such ;” “a good man, for so he was,” 
vir bonus, sic enim fuit. || So so= but 
moderately or indifferently, sic (e. g., Ter. 
Phorm., 1,2,95: Dav. Quid rei gerit? Get. 
Sic, tenuiter. Ter. Andr., 4, 5, 9: Crit. 
Quid vos, quo pacto hic? satisne recte? 
Mys. Nosne? sic, ut quimus, aiunt]. So 
much for to-day, in hunc diem hactenus ; 
reliqua differamus in crastinum. 

So CALLED, quem, quam, quod vocant, 
d@cunt: qui, que, quod dicitur. [2g Not 
8.2, ita dictus, nominatus, appellatus. 

So FAR, LONG, MANY, MUCH, SOON, 
RUE, WELL... aS. Vid. As. 

SOAK, v. || TRANS., macerare (to put 
a thing in water in order to soften it, as 
flax, fish) : aqua perfundere (to wet well 
with water, as corn): madefacere ( gener- 
al term, to make quite wet). To be soaked 
with rain, pluvia or imbre madefieri. || IN- 
TRANS., madefieri: madére : madescere. 

SOAKING, maceratio (by steeping in 
water): perfusio (by pouring water on). 

SOAP, s., sapo, -Onis (Plin.). A piece 


. or ball of soap, bulla saponis. 


SOAP, v., sapone linere or oblinere ali- 
id 


id. 
S30AP-BOILER, *saponis coctor: * qui 
saponem coquit. : 

SOAP-HOUSE, * officina saponis. 

SOAP-SUDS, * aqua sapone infecta. 

SOAR, sursum or sublime ferri: sub- 
volare (to fly up; of birds and things). 
To soar aloft to heaven, in ccelum ascen- 
dere; sublimem abire; ad deos abire (of 
persons dying): to soar aloft to a higher 
region, in ccelestem locum subvolare. 

SOB, v., singultire (Cels.): siagultare 
(Quint.). 

SOB, s., singultus, -tis. 

SOBBINGLY, cum singultu (with a sob, 
Cic.): modo singultantium, (as those who 
sob, Quint.). + 

SOBER. || That avoids excess in 
drinking, sobrius (Cic.): quicrapulam 
vitat: qui modice bibit. || Moderate, 
sobrius: temperans: temperatus. 

SOBERLY, sobrie (properly): tempe- 
ranter: temperate (figuratively). 

SOBRIETY. ||Abstinence from ex- 
cessive drinking. By circumlocution 
with sobrius. || Moderation, sobrietas 
(Sen.) : Lyn gee (Cic.). 

SOCCAGE, servitus: servitium. Jn 
soccage, servus ; or by circumlocution ; e. 
g., Lycurgus agros locupletium plebi ut 
servitio colendos dedit (in soccage, Cic., 
Rep., 3, 9, 16). 

SOCIABLE, commodus (suiting his 
manners to those of others): affabilis (ready 
to speak, condescending tn conversation) : 
sociabilis (inclined to intercourse with oth- 
ers): congtegabilis (apt to unite in a flock 
or herd): facilis (as @ quality of charac- 
ter). Not sociable, insociabilis: morosus 
(sullen). 

SOCIABLENESS, socialitas (as pre- 
vailing in a society, Plin.): mores faciles 
(as a person's character). 

SOCIABLY, socialiter. 

SOCIAL, socialis (inclined to union and 
companionship) : sociabilis (capable of or 
inclined to union and companionship with 
others): congregabili ipable of be- 
ing easily united with others in a herd or 
set; e. g., APUM examina, Cic.): facilis 
(easy of access, companionable). Social 
life, vitze societas; societas conjunctionis 
humane; caritas atque societas humana: 
&o bring uncivilized men to the habits of 
social life, homines dissipatos congregare, 
2t ad (or in) vite societatem convocare : 
so lead a social life (i. e., life of friendly 
intercourse) with one’s companions, socie- 
tatem caritatis coire cum suis: man is a 
social animal, homo est animal sociale ; 
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natura nos sociabiles fecit ; natura homi- 
nem conciliat homini et ad orationis et ad 
vite societatem : the social union, civilis 
societas; hominum inter homines socie- 
tas; societas or consortio humana; con- 
sociatio hominum; societas generis hu- 
mani; conjunctio congregatioque homi- 
num; societas hominum conjunctioque ; 
convictus humanus (all Cic.). 
SOCIETY. ||Union, societas. To live 
in society, congregatos esse (especially of 
animals ; opposed to solivagos esse; vid. 
Cic., Tusc., 5, 13, 88) ; societatem carita- 
tis coiisse inter se (from mutual inclina- 
tion): man is born for society, homines 
natura sunt congregabiles ; natura nos 
sociabiles fecit; natura hominem concili- 
at homini et ad orationis et ad vite socie- 
tatem; natura impellit hominem ut hom- 
inum ccetus et celebrationes et esse et a 
se obiri velit. || Companionship. To 
give one’s waa 4 to any body, esse cum 
aliquo (to be with him) ; aliquem comita- 
ri; alicui comitem se addere or adjunge- 
re (to accompany any body as an attend- 
ant): in the society of any body, cum ali- 
quo: to shun the society of any body, ali- 
cujus aditum sermonemque defugere: to 
seek the society of any body, alicujus con- 
suetudinem appetere: bad society spoils 
good manners, malignus comes quamvis 
candido et simplici rubiginem suam affri- 
cat (Sen. Ep.,7,6). ||Union of several 
persons for a common end, societas 
(especially of literary societies, trading com- 
panies, &c.): sodalitas (of colleagues ; e. 
g.. of certain priests at Rome ; then, gener- 
al term, of any society in which any secret 
exists; e. g., of Free-masons with us): fac- 
tio (a party, especially for a bad purpose ; 
vid. Trajan. ap. Plin. Ep., 10, 36 [43], 1): 
collegium (a corporation; e. g., of mer- 
chants, artisans, priests, &c.). To enter 
into society with any body, societatem cum 
aliquo facere, inire, coire (general term) ; 
rationem communicare cum aliquo (to 
make common cause with any body); soci- 
etatem contrahere cum aliquo (to enter 
into a partnership): to receive any body 
into @ society, aliquem in societatem assu- 
mere or ascribere (general term) ; aliquem 
in collegium cooptare (into a corporation) : 
to dissolve a society, societatem dirimere: 
human society, societas humana, homi- 
num, or generis humani: civil society, s0- 
cietas civilis. || A body of persons 
united for one object, ccetus, con- 
ventus hominum or amicorum (general 
term, an assembly of friends): circulus (a 
social circle): congressus (an bly 
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SOFT. {| Prop., mollis (not hard ; op 
posed to durus): tener (tender ; opposed 
to asper): mitis (gentle, mild). Very soft, 
prwmollis: ».ft-boiled eggs, ova mollia or 
sorbilia, A soft hand, manus mollis (Ov.). 
A soft voice, vox lenis: @ soft air, aér te- 


pidus. [Vid., also, GentLF, Mitp.] Te 
grow soft [vid. Sorren]. || Fic., mollis: 
tener. 


SOFTEN. || Prop., mollire, emollire: 
mitigare (transitively); emolliri: molles- 
cere: emollescere : mitigari (éntransitive 
ly). || Fia., mollire, emollire, commové- 
re animum alicujus; aliquem, alicujus 
animum, lenire, delenire, miti (trans- 
itively) ; molliri: leniri (intransitively). To 
soften down any thing in the telling, ad al- 
iquem in mollius referre aliquid (Tac., 
Ann., 14, 39). 

SOFTLY, molliter (general term) : le- 
niter, placide: clementer: pacate (gen- 
tly, mildly, quietly). 

SOFTNESS, mollitia: mollitudo (as an 
abiding quality). 

SOHO, heus! eho! heus tu! (Ter.y. 

SOIL. || Ground, earth, terra, (ter- 
rw) solum (surface of the ground): ager; 
soli natura, ingenium ; solum (én respect 
of its natural quality and its produce). A 
rich soil, solum pingue. A thin soil, so- 
lum macrum et exile. A loose or close, 
moist or dry soil, solum solutum vel spis- 
sum, humidum vel siccum. || Dung, 
stercus (of men and animals): excremen- 
tum, usually plural, excrementa, -orum, 
n. (of men and animals; post-Augustan, 
but classical). || A spot, stain, vid. 

SOIL, v., aliquid aliqua re inquinare (to 
cover with dirt; the strongest term): con- 
taminare (to soil more slightly, especially 
by use or frequent handling): turpare (to 
take off the freshness of a thing ; [53 not 
deturpare): maculare (with spots): spurs 
care: conspurcare (so as to make foul or 
loathsome). To soil one’s fingers (figura- 
tively), se sceleribus contaminare (Cic.) ; 
flagitiis se dedecorare (Sall.) ; contamina 
re, inquinare, polluere (Cic.).  ~ 

SOJOURN, s. and v. Vid. ABIDE, 
ABODE; DWELL, DWELLING. 

SOLACE, v. Vid. Consoxe. 

SOLACE, s. Vid. ConsoLaTIon. 

SOLANDER, * scabies. 

SOLAR, solaris: solarius: or, by gent- 
tive, solis. A solar eclipse, solis defectus 
or defectio ; sol deficiens [vid. Ecurpsr]. 
The solar year, annus qui solstitiali cir- 
cumagitur orbe (Ziv., 1, 19, eztr.): annus 
solstitialis (Serv., Virg., ZEn., 4,653). The 





which meets together for some purpose) : 
acroasis (an assembly of learned persons 
in which any thing is read): sodalicium 
(an assembly of colleagues, especially of 
certain priests and others, in order to cele- 
brate the private worship of a deity with 
feasting): a society of friends, congressio 
familiarium : a large society, frequentia, 
celebritas; celeberrimus virorum mulie- 
rumque conventus: to be fond of attend- 
ing societies and meetings, circulos et ses- 
siunculas consectari. 

SOCK, soccus (worn by comic actors, 
Plaut.). 

SOCKET, myxus (in a candlestick or 
lamp ; i.e., the part in which the wick stood, 
Mart., 14, 41): tubus (a tube): vagina (a 
sheath): theca (a case). Socket of the eye, 
*cavum oculi. 

SOCKLE. (In architecture), podi- 
um (Vitr.). 

SOD, ceespes (gleba= ai clod). To cov- 
er a roof with sods, * cwespite tegere or con- 
tegere. 

SODA, soda (technical term, prepared) : 
nitrum (i its natural state). 

SODALITY. Vid. Soctety. 

SOEVER, cunque (added to a word; e. 
g., quiscunque, whosoever). 

SOFA, lectus (general term) : lectulus: 
lectica lucubratoria (especially for read- 
ing or study): grabatus (a low couch): 
hemicyclium (of a semicircular form, for 
two or three persons, especially for conver 
sation, &c.): stibadium (Plin. Ep.): sig- 
ma, -itis (Mart., of a semicircular form). 
Arms or side of a sofa, pluteus (e. g., plu- 
teifulera, Propert.). Sofa cushion or squab, 
torus lecti. 





t R reckoned a lunar year, the 
latter a solar, Romani veteres ad lunw 
cursum, et sequentes ad solis anni tempo- 
ra digesserunt. 

SOLD, participle of To Seut. 

SOLDER, s., ferrumen (Plin). “ Soft 
solder” (Sam Slick), palpum (e. g., mihi ob- 
trudere non potes palpum, Plaut., Pseud, 


4, 1, 35). 
SOLDER, »., ferruminare: conferru- 
minare (to solder together, Plin). 


SOLDIER, miles (the proper word ; 
sometimes collective for milites): armatus 
(an armed man, usually plural: [$F bel- 
lator, pugnator, proeliator, a warrivr, poet 
ical): homo or vir militaris (as when we 
say “a good soldier,” “a distinguished sol- 
dier,” in speaking of a veteran or general; 
1-=> only the pocts and later prose writers 
employ militaris for miles). Of or belong- 
ing to a soldier, militaris. A raw or fresh 
soldier, miles tiro, or tiro only (Cic., Ces.); 
miles tirunculus (Suet.). An old or veter- 
an soldier, veteranus: soldiers (with re- 
spect to their profession), homines or viri 
militares. 4 common soldier, miles gre- 
garius, or miles only. The common sol- 
diers, milites gregarii; militum or arma- 
torum vulgus. A brave or good soldier, 
miles fortis, strenuus, bonus, acer (Cic.) ; 
ad pugnandum alacer or paratus; studio 
pugn# ardens, incensus atque incitatus 
(Cic.). A cowardly, bad soldier, miles ig- 
navus, timidus (Cic.), pavidus (Sail.). 
Soldiers of the line, (nilites) legionarii: to 
turn soldier, to enlist as a soldier, nomen 
dare, or profitéri, militia (Liv); sponte 
militiam sumere (Tac.). To go outosa@ 
soldier. militatum abire (Ter.); in militia 
disciplinam proficisci (Cic. ; ~ these 


SOLI 


phrases are not to be employed in the sense 
of “to turn soldier,” “ enlist as @ soldier,” 
“ become soldiers”). To be, serve as @ sol- 
dier, militare ; militize munus sustinére ; 
stipendia merére, meréri (Cic., Liv.); mi- 
litiam tolerare (Virg.), colere (Ov.). A 
soldier's wife, uxor militis: @ soldier's 
child, puer (puella) militaris: @ soldier's 
life, vita militaris. A soldier's cloak, sa- 
gum : a soldier’s dress, vestitus militaris ; 
habitus gregulis (of the common soldier, 
Tac., Ann., 1, 59): soldier-like, militaris : 
in a soldier-like manner, militum more, 
modo (Cic.) ; militariter (Liv.). 

SOLDIERY, milites, plural; miles : 
armati, plural. 

SOLE, adj., solus: unus: unicus (e. g., 
filius, filia, &c.: illa villa solius tua, you have 
sole possession of ). Vid. ALONE, ONLY. 

SOLE, s. || The bottom of a foot, 
planta: {ogF° not solea in this sense. To 
find no place for the sole of one’s foot, lo- 
cum, ubi consistat, non reperire. || Zhe 
bottom of a shoe, solea. || A fish, 
*pleuronectes platissa (Linn.). 

SOLE, »v., * calceis soleas suffigere. 

SOLECISM, vitium: error: [49> bar- 
barismus, a fault in single words, as 
though one should say Mecenum for Me- 
cenatem, or should use an outlandish word, 
e. g., canthus, for ferrum quo roti vinci- 
untur; soloscismus, a fault in grammar 
or construction; e.g. non feceris, for ne 
feceris ; acyrologia, Greek or Latin, im- 
proprium, an erroneous combination of 
words ; as, hunc ego si potui tantum spe- 
rare (for timere dolorem, Quint., 1, 5, 6). 

SOLELY, solum: tantum. Vid. ONLY. 

SOLEMN, solemnis (festive, ceremoni- 
al): gravis: sevérus (grave, serious). To 
take a solemn oath, persancte jurare or de- 
jerare ; jurare per plures (07 omnes) deos. 

SOLEMNITY. || Gravity, serious- 
ness, by circumlocution with the adjective, 
|| A festive or formal celebration, 
solemne ({>> solemnitas és late) : ceri- 
monia (a solemn religious ceremony) : pom- 
pa (a solemn procession). To keep a fes- 
tival with great solemnity, * diem festum 
magno cum apparatu celebrare (cf. Tac., 
Hist., 2, 95, 1). 

SOLEMNIZE, || To celebrate, age- 
re, agitare (the proper word, festivals, birth- 
days, holidays, &c.): celebrare (to assist 
by one’s presence, in making a numerous 
assembly ;_ e. g., birth-day, marriage-feast: 
less frequently of a festival). To solemnize 
a day as a festival, diem prosequi (Nep., 
Alt., 4, extr.). To solemnize a festival for 
three days, diem festum agere triduum or 
per triduum; public games, ludos facere 
orcommittere. To solemnize divine serv- 
ice, sacra procurare ; sacris operari; res 
divinas rite perpetrare: but, in the mod- 
ern sense, better *rebus divinis interesse 
(of the officiating minister). 

SOLEMNLY, solemniter (in a festive 
or ceremonial manner): graviter: sevére 
(gravely, severely). 

SOLICIT. || To seek far, ask, pete- 
re: expetere (to petition for): quwrere 
(to seek with pains and exertion) : consec- 
tari (to pursue zealously) : captare, aucu- 
pari (to snatch eagerly at any thing ; all 
these with an accusative), To solicit the fa- 
vor of the people, auram popularem cap- 
tare; gratiam ad populum querere : one 
who solicits (for an office), petitor ; candi- 
datus [vid. CANDIDATE]. The act of so- 
liciting, petitio: ambitio (canvassing) : 
prensutio (taking voters by the hand, in or- 
der to gain their favor): ambitus (by un- 
lawful means; whereas ambitio, in the best 
age, was only by lawful means). || To at- 
tempt any body's mind, sollicitare al- 
iquem or alicujus animum (e. g., pretio, 
pecunia); pellicere aliquem. 

SOLICITOR. || One who solicits, 

ui petit, &c.; petitor; and vid. the verb. 
A legal assistant or adviser, cau- 
sidicus (in a depreciating sense). Vid. At- 
TORNEY 

SOLICITOR-GENERAL, advocatus fis- 
ci (legal assistant of the treasury in judi- 
cial proceedings, Eutrop.,8, 18 [10], init.) 

SOLICITOUS. Vid. ANxrous. 

SOLICITUDE. Vid. ANxrety. 

SOLID. densus: condensus (consisting 
of ree parts ; opposed to rarus) : 





SOLV 


spissus (consisting of parts so compressed 
that scarcely any interstices are visible ; al- 
most impervious, impenetrable ; opposed to 
solutus): solidus (consisting of a firm 
mass, massive ; opposed to cassus, pervi- 
us): confertus (pressed together, crammed, 
as it were; opposed to rarus): artior or 
arctior (compressed into a small space) : 
pressus (of an orator’s style, concise, nerv- 
ous): brevis (also of style, &c.). Solid 
food, cibus plenus: solid learning, doc- 
trina or eruditio accurata, subtilis, recon- 
dita, exquisita ([Gg> not solida; yet soli- 
da gloria, solida utilitas are correct). To 
make solid (according to the above distinc- 
tions), densare: condensare: spissare : 
conspissare: solidare: to become solid, 
densari, &c. (passive of the above verbs) ; 
spissescere : solidescere. 

SOLIDLY, solide: dense: spisse. Vid. 
the adjective. 

SOLILOQUY, * sermo secum ipso hab- 
itus (compare Cic., sermo intimus cum 
ipse secum [aliquis loquitur], of a purely 
mental soliloguy). [3g—P° Soliloquium first 
in Augustin. Sometimes meditatio (Quin- 
tilian) or sermo intimus may be-used for 
a mental soliloquy. To hold a soliloquy, 
ipsum secum loqui; intra se dicere (Quin- 
tilian) ; also, secum loqui; solum secum 
colloqui: he held the following soliloquy, 
hee secum collocutus est; ipse secum 
hee locutus est. 

SOLITARY. {| Single, vid. || Lone- 
ly, remote from others, solitarius: sol- 
ivagus (living alone; of men and animals): 
solus: desertus (without inhabitants ; of 
places ; opposed to celeber, frequens). A 
solitary life, vita solitaria (general term) ; 
vita inculta et deserta ab amicis (friend- 
tess): to lead a solitary life, vitam solitari- 
us ago; in solitudine vivere; tempus so- 
lum in secreto vivere; vitam agere segre- 
gem (Sen., Benef., 4, 18, 2); hominum con- 
ventus fugere (to avoid society) ; solitaria 
naturié esse (of animals which frequent 
solitary places, Varr., R. R., 3, 16, 4): @ 
solitary place, locus solus or desertus (op- 
posed to locus frequens or celeber) ; lo- 
cus ab arbitris remotus (where one has no 
witnesses). 

SOLITUDE, solitudo (state and place) : 
orbitas (loss of children): viduitas (wid- 
owhood): solitudo liberorum, viduarum 
(the condition of orphans or widows) : lo- 
cus solus or desertus (@ solitary place ; 
opposed to locus celeber or frequens) ; lo- 
cus ab arbitris remotus (private and re- 
tired): to live in solitude [vid. “ to lead a 
Sorirary life”): to retire into solitude, se 
conferre or se recipere in solitudinem ; 
vitam solitudini mandare (general lerm) ; 
a publicis negotiis se removére; de foro 
decedere; se ab omni parte reipublice 
subtrahere (to retire from political life): 
to seek solitude, solitudines captare: to 
wander about in solitude, full of deep sor- 
row, in locis solis mwstum errare. 

SOLO, unius cantus. To sing a solo, 
solus aliquis cantat. To play a solo, *so- 
lus aliquis fidibus canit; on the flute, solus 
aliquis tibiis cantat. 

SOLSTICE, solstitium (at the begin- 
ning of summer): bruma (at the begin- 
ning of winter), %23F° It is unclassical to 
say solstitium estivum for solstitium, or 
solstitium brumale or hibernum for bru- 
ma. At the solstice, solstitiali die (in sum- 
mer): brumali die (in winter). 

SOLSTITIAL, solstitialis. 

SOLUBLE, qui (que, quod) solvi or 
dissolvi potest; dissolubilis (Cic.) : solu- 
bilis (Ammian.). 

SOLUTION. || The act of dissolv- 
ing, &c., circumlocution by the verb. || A n- 
swer, solutio: dissolutio (both especially 
of a captious question): explicatio: eno- 

atio (of a perplexed or obscure matter). 
Vid. ANSWER. 

SOLVE, solvere (a riddle, a question) : 
dissolvere (a question): enodare ( perplez- 
ed or captious questions ; for such we may 
also say, (captiosa] solvere; [captiones] 
explicare, discutere). To solve a doubt, 
ambiguitatem solvere, resolvere; dubita- 
tionem tollere; dubitationem alicui exi- 
mere. 

SOLVENCY, solvendi facultas; or cir. 
cumlocution by the adjective. 





SOME 
SOLVENT. || Able to pay, qui eat 
solvendo (Cic.) : qui est solvendum 


(Vitr.) idoneus (e. g., debitor), To swear 
that one is not solvent, bonam copiam eju- 
rare. || Able to dissolve, * qui corpus 
aliquid solvere, dissolvere, potest. 

SOME, aliquis (any, inden ullus 
(opposed to nullus, especially after nega 
tions): quispiam (nearly = aliquis, but al- 
ways implies anumber, out of which any 
indifferently may be supposed: mostly used 
substantively, but not always: si agrico- 
la quispiam, &c., Cic. ; vid. the word in 
SomExBopy): quidam (a certain one, with 
out specification): aliqui (indefinite): non- 
nulli, or nonnémo, singular (in ipsA cu- 
rid nonnémo hostis est, Cic., several) : ali- 
quot (more than one): plerique, complu- 
res (some, and, indeed, several or many) : 
often aliquid with genitive; e. g., some in- 
dulgence, aliquid veniw. Jt is some con- 
solation to remember, in aliqua re nonnihil 
me consolatur quum recordor, &¢.: some 
progress has been made, nonnihil est pro- 
tectum (Cic.). Some... others, alii... alii; 
quidam ... alii: some... others ... others, 
quidam (alii) ... alii... alii (and thus alii 
may be used successively five times or more; 
but Cicero also varies it by partim, &c., 
vid. Cic., N. D., 2, 47, extr.) : some in one 
direction, others in another, alii alio, &c: : 
some in one manner, others in another, alii 
aliter, &c.: some few, pauci: some twenty 
days, aliqui viginti dies: in some measure, 
aliquo modo; aliqué ex parte (partly) ; 
aliquid (in some respect; vid. Ces. B. G., 
1, 40, Held.). Avoid quadamtenus, 

SOMEBODY, aliquis: quispiam: ali- 
quispiam : quisquam: ullus: (1) aliquis, 
aliqua, aliquid, substantive ; aliquis or ali- 
qui, aliqua, aliquod, adjective: (2) aliquis- 
piam, quispiam ((substantive and adjec- 
tive; but usually quispiam is found as a 
substantive, and aliquispiam as an adjec- 
tive; Zumpt, § 129], relate to a multitude, 
intimating that it ts immaterial which indi- 
vidual of that number is thought of. Quis- 
piam often in objections; e. g., somebody 
will say, dixerit quispiam) : quidam (a cer- 
tain one, whom it is not necessary to speci- 
Su). (GF Aliquis, indefinite and affirma- 
tive ; also, like our “somebody,” used for 
“a person of consequence :” si vis esse al- 
iquis: ego quoque sum aliquid (Cic.): 
quispiam (substantive) and ullus (adjec- 
tive) are indefinite and negative ; therefore 
also in interrogative clauses, where a nega- 
tive is implied. 

SOMEHOW or oTH|Er, nescio quo mo- 
do: nescio quo casu: nescio quo pacto, 

SOMETHING. _ || Opposed to “noth- 
ing,” aliquid (usually with a genitive of 
the substantive joined with it ; e. g., aliquid 
nummulorum ; after the particles si, ne, 
quo, ut, num, we find simply quid, unless 
there be a particular emphasis ; vid. Kishner, 
Cic., Tusc., 1, 20, 45; Hermann, Viger, p. 
731): paullum aliquid (some little thing, @ 
trifle): nonnihil (a pretty good deul, also 
followed by @ genitive): quidquam (in 
negative propositions): quidam, quedam, 
quoddam (certain, which one can not or 
may not mention ; e. g., singularis est qua- 
dam natura atque vis animi): numquid : 
ecquid (in questions, any thing). A some- 
thing, nescio quid : to recon one as some- 
thing, aliquem magni facere: that is some- 
thing, but far from being all, est istue 
quidem aliquid, sed nequaquam in isto 
sunt omnia: to think something of one's 
self, putare se esse aliquid: he seems to be 
something, aliquid esse videtur. 
posed to “not? = somewhat, in some meas. 
ure or degree, paulkum (with comparatives, 
paullo) : nonnihil: aliquid (e. g., nonnibil 
me consolatur, quum recordor). 
Aliquantum, aliquanto, always mean “in 
a considerable degree.” Sometimes 
this is implied in a comparative adjective ; 
e. g., soror meliuscula est, ‘is something 
better.” 

SOMETIMES, aliquando (general term): 
interdum (now and then): nonunumquam 


(rather frequently) : umquam (dn interrog- 


ative clauses, where a negation or doubt ts 
implied) : quandoque (Cels.). | Sametimes, 
though not often, etiamsi raro, non tamen 
numquam (Quént.), 

SOMEWHERE, bi: uspiam: us 


|| Op-. 


SOON 


quam (with the same difference of meaning 
@s between aliquis, quispiam, and ullus; 
vid. Seimnant). 

SOMNIFEROUS. Vid. Sororiric. 


Soin: inte Cor ae cabo oe ae 
we can not say natus meus, tuus, &c., for 
filius meus, tuus, &c.; or nati parentum 
Jor liberi parentum. Tn Cic., Amic., 8, 27, 
and De Fin., 5, 25, 65, natus is used as a 


us ; filus 
son, filio, filolo augéri (Cic.) ; sexu, stirpe 
Virili augéri (after Liv. and Tac.) : to be any 
body’s son, aliquo natum, prognatum esse 
(Ziv.) ; aliquo ortum esse (Cic.): to lose a 
son, filium amittere, pe : to leave no 
son, sexum virilem non relinquere (Nep.). 

SON-IN-LAW, gener. 

SON OF MAN (a title assumed by our 
blessed Savior), * mortali matre natus. 

SONG, carmen ( general term): cantus 
(act of singing or the thing sung, as an 
effect of talent or art) : canticum (that which 
ts or may be sung): cantiléna (@ song 
adapted to a well-known air. Diderlein 
remarks, that cantica and cantilene are 
only songs adapted for singing, in which, 
a@s in popular ballads, the words and melo- 
dies are inseparable, and serve to excite 

. mirth and pleasure, tn opposition to 
and that which is spoken; indeed, 
means a favorite piece, still in vogue; can- 
tiléna, a piece which, being generally known, 
has lost the charm of novelty, and is classed 
with old songs): cantio (a song sung, es- 
pecially as a form of enchantment). It is 
the old song, cantilénam oginainay canis 
are always singing same thing, 
i staat er nihil nisi idem quod 
swpe scribis (you are always writing the 
same) ; semper ista eademque audio (I am 
always hearing t the same thing); uno ope- 
re eandem i m die teque tundit 
(he is continually doing the same thing, 
Cic., De Or., 2, 39, init.). 

SONGSTER, cantor: vocis et cantts 
modulator (Col., 1, pref. 3). 

SONGSTRESS, cantrix. 

SONNET, carmen (tetradecastichum). 

SONOROUS, sonans (Cie.) : : candérus 
(Cic., sounding well): sondrus (Tibull., 
poetical and post-Augustan prose). A so- 
norous voice, Vox Canora. 

SOON. ||Ju a@ short time, brevitem- 
pore, - simply — (denoting the short 
space of time in which any thing happens): 
mox (very soon afierward, immediately aft- 
er, always supposes @ comparison between 
circumstances or points of time, of which 
the one follows after the other) : jam, more 
strongly jamj q Ga a 
sents the time of an action ms reimateene 
one indicates as Sreoan 
(as soon as possible, syazan( Oly denotes a 

definite point of time up to which any thing 
may happen). Very soon, perbrevi: soon 
afterward, or thereupon, paullo post or post 

ullo ; brevi postea ; non ita multo post ; 
vi spatio interjecto : Iwill soon be here, 
jam hicadero. \Quickly, immediate 
ly, celeriter: cito [vid. ImmEepIaTELy]. 
As soon as, statim ; post (e. g., Germani 
étatim e somno lavantur, a3 soon as they 
Sl up): as soon as Veit was taken, post 

eios captos ; or by an ablative; e. Peg 
cujus adventa, discessu, as soon as one 
had come, gone; solis oceasu, as soon as 
the sun had set. ||At an early period, 
mature: mane (early in the meraing). 
Too soon, ante tempus ; mature or matu- 
turius (vid. Brem?, Suet., Ces, 26): to do 
any thing soon, maturare aliquid facere : 
as soon as. simul ac or (when a@ vowel fol- 
lows) simul atque : as soon as possible, si- 
mul; simul ut; ut primum ; quum pri- 
mum; quum maturrime: @s soon as I 
came to Rome after your departure, ut pri- 
mum a tuo digresso Romam veni: pesos 
as the meeting was over, were 
gent, ab illa4 concione a missi sunt. 

Easily, facile: facili negotio. kt is 











SORD 
geen said, proclive dictu est (Cic., Of, 2, 


) 

SOONER. |j Rather, potius: citius: 
prius. Sooner than, potius quam; citius 
quam ; prius quam ; also, non tam cito . . 
apsaee ( putting, of course, the epithet that 

preferred after the quam; e. g., quem tu 
non tam cito rhetorem quam... 

eri i. e., would sooner call a xoXtrt- 
xés than a rhetorician) : I would souner die 
than, &c., mori malo, quam, &c. 
go. 


SOOTHE, aliquem or alicujus animum 
placare (to pacify, calm): mitigare (to 
alleviate): lenire or delinire (to 
soften, make less painful or disagreeable). 
Jn. alicujus animum lenire et placare, 
placare et mitigare. To soothe one’s an- 
&er, alicujus iram lenire, mollire. permul- 
cére, placare, sedare: to soothe pain, do- 
lorem mitigare: to soothe grief, levare 
luctum. Vid., also, ALLEVIATE. 

SOOTHSAYER, ._wates: divinans (an 
inspired prophet, ): Vaticinans (Ov., 
very renee vates) : fatidicus (one who fore- 
tells the destiny of man, Cic.): fatiloquus 

( poetical = fatidicus) : sortilegus (one who 
pS ree by lots, Cic.): haruspex (one who 
foretells events from the appearance of the 
entrails of victims): augur (one who fore- 
tells from the flight of. birds): feminine, 
vates: mulier fatidica, fatiloqua: inter- 
ee divim (Liv.): saga (Cic.). 

SOOTY, fuliginosus ( full of soot, late) : 
fuligineus (looking like sat). 

SOP, s., *frustum in aqua (embamma- 
te, lacte, &e.) intinctum. A sop to Cerberus, 
* quasi Cerbero offam objicere (the prov- 
erb being taken from Virg., Zn., 6, 420). 

SOP, v.,intingere aliquid in aqua, lacte, 
&e.: macerare in aliquam rem (Cat., ali- 
qua re). 

SOPHISM, sophisma, -atis, n. (or Lat- 
in, as rendered by Cicero, conclusiuncula 
fallax, cavillatio; which did not, howecer, 
obtain currency): captio dialectica or so- 
phistica, or simply captio, when the context 
Jizes the sense. To detect or expose a soph- 
ism, sophisma diluere ; captionem retel- 
lere or discutere. 

SOPHIST, sophistes (Cic.) ; also, by cir- 

ostentationis aut quiestis 
tur (Cic., Acad., 2, 23, 73). 

“50 'HISTICAL, ° sophisticus (Gell) : 
captiosus (of things ; 3 e. g., @ question, 
Cic.): ad captiones repertrs (Gell.). So- 
phistical conclusions, conclusiuncul fal- 
laces (Cic. ; vid. in Sopuism) : sophistical 
egy interrogationes fallaces et cap- 


tiosw (Cic.). 

SOPHISTICALLY, sophistarum modo, 
more (after Cic.) : sophistice (Appul.). 

SOPHISTRY. ||4 false argument 
[vid.Sopnism]. || The art or practice 
of using sophisms, captiones: jnter- 
rogationes captiose ([-=> sophistice =: 
cogtariny, very late, Appul.). 

PORIFIC, somnifer (Plin., Ov.): 
somnificus (Plin.): * medicamentum som- 
num. concitans. A soporijic (medicine), 
sopor (Nep., Sen. medicamentum 
50) um is not ical; potio som- 
nifica is altogether without authority) : to 
administer a soporific, alicui soporem dare: 
to take a soporific, soporem sumere (Sen. 
Ep., et ) or potare. 

SORB, sorbus, -i, f- (tree) : 
(fruit). 


sorbum 


SORCERESS, maga: venefica (Ov.). 
saga (Cic.): strix (Ov.). 

SORCERY, ars magica (Lie.): magice 
(Plin.): venelicia, plural (Cic.). IN. ve- 
neficia et cantiones (sorceries and incan- 
tations): magica (Appul.). Sorceries, sa- 
cra magica (Virg.); superstitiones magi- 
cx (Tac., Ann., 12, 

SORDID, humilis (low-minded ; opposed 
to altus, excelsus): abjectus (despicable) : 
illiberalis (ungentlemanly) : sordidus (base 
and mean): turpis (disgraceful ; sppeee 
to honestus) : impurus (vicious ; opposed 
to castus) : improbus (vile, bad): foedus 
¢ 2). A sordid spirit, sordes. 

SORDIDLY, humiliter: abjecte: illib- 

: sordide : turpiter. JN. turpiter 
et nequiter : sine dignitate. Syn. in Sor- 





SOUN 

SORDIDNESS, humiilitas: illiberalitas: 
improbitas : animus abjectus or humilis. 
sordes: mens sordibus oppleta : indigni- 
tas. Syn. iz Sorprp. 

SORE, s., ulcus, -eris, x. Vid. Utcer. 

SORE, adj. ||Propr., segs Fondo 
(made sore by rubbing). 
trita, nom. plural; attrite peti to por’ 
sore, atterere; sauciare. |j Fic. 
Painful, distressing, gravis ; acer- 
bus. 

SORELY, graviter : egre : moleste. 

SORREL, s. || A plant, * rumex 
: * oxalis ace- 


cone adj., * (equus) albus subra- 


SORRILY. Vid. Poorzy. 

SORROW, tristitia: mestitia : mzror 
(great sorrow). Feigned sorrow, tristitia 
simulata: to give way to sorrow, se trade- 
re tristitie : to cause sorrow, tristitiam ali- 
cui atierre or a 

SORROWFU A 

SORROWFULLY. $ Vid. S40, Sapte 

SORRY. || Sorrowful, vid. To be 
sorry for: (l) To repent, regret, 
peenitet me alicujus rei. J am not sorry 
that I held the same opinion as they did, me 
haud peenitet eorum sententiz fuisse: J 
am sorry that I was not there, dulet mihi 
non adfuisse. (2) To grieve over, do- 
lére: egre or moleste ferre: lugére (to 
mourn for). To be sorry for any one’s 
lot, vicem alicujus dolére: one ought to 
be sorry that, &c., dolendum est quod. 
arene. mean, vid. 

SORT, s. |] Kind, genus da Krnp}. 
ty mies “@ sort of” may erm piste 4 
am; e€. g., non perspicitis 
quandam esse in hostiis deligendis ? (Cic.) 
or by @mnis; e. Biel omnes egritudines, 
metus, perturbationes ; omnia pericula: 
sometimes by nota (properly, a mark put on 
any thing) ; hence, e. g., vinum bonz, ma- 
le note (of a good or bad sort); quecun- 
que vini nota (wine of every sort); vini 
nota optima (the best sort of wine, Col.) ; 
cujuscunque note caseus (cheese of every 
sort, Col.) ; secund# note mic] (of the sec 
gra Col.). | Manner, ae Oe: 

0 r v., in Se a: digerere @ 
De Or., 1, 42, 190) : digerere: in ordinem 
digerere ; secernere, Tejicere (to reject in 
sorting). 

SORTIE, excursio : eruptio (a violent 
sortie). To make a sortie, erumpere; fa- 
cere excursionem or eruptionem: to make 
@ sortie @ town, excursionem or erup- 
tionem €x oppido ; eruptione ex 
urbe pugnare ; portis se foras erumpere: 
to make a sortie upon the enemy, egrédi e 
portis et hosti signa inferre. 

SOT, homo ebriosus: preter modum 
vino deditus (after Cic.) : homo in vinum 
effusus (Curt., 5, 1, 37): vinolentus pota 
tor (Plaut.). 

SOTTISH, ebriosus : temulentus. 

SOTTISHNESS, ebriositas : vinolentia. 

SOUL. {Tue spirit of man, anima 
(the principle of life ; also. the soul apart from 
the body, the spirit [55> not = “ the iatel- 
lect” in the best prose) : spiritus (the breath 
of life) : animus (the living power, the sens- 
itive and appetitive nature, 6 Supés; 
the whole spiritual nature of man ; 
to corpus): mens (the intellect ; @ vois)- 
To believe the immortality of the soul, cen- 
sére animum semper permanére ; hs gl 
re animum immortalem esse: 
soul, eX animo; vere: with all my pas 
toto animo. |j A living being, @ per- 
son, anima: caput: homo. Not asoul 
nemo: there was not a soul in the house, 
nemo natus in edibus fuit (comedy) ; hous- 
inum numerus capitum xxx. millium erat 
(30,000 souls, Ces.). || Fic. A prince 
pal actor, leading principle or 
power, auctor: princeps (leader): 
mentum (ground-work).. He was the very 
soul of the undertaking, dux, auctor, actor 


ae ee s. [A noise, = (the 
ing): sonitus (@ sounding, the giving 
of a sound) : Vox (woice) : — 


SOUR 


tinkling, ringing): clangor (clapping, 
flapping): strepitus (rustling): crepitus 
(clear, sharp, crashing, rattling) : tonus (a 
tone, in music; [39> modulatio és the me- 
lodious combination of sounds in music, 
not sound itself). To have a sound, sona- 
re: to give or emit a sound, sonum or Vo- 
cem, &c., edere: empty sound of words, 
inanis verborum sonitus; tinnitus (Tac., 
Dial., 26, in.). |\|A probe, vid. ||A shal- 
low sea, tretum. || A cuttle-fish, 


sepia. 

ROUN D, adj., sanus : validus (healthy) : 
rectus: integer (right). I am safe and 
sound, salvus sum et incolumis: sound 
slecp, sc.nnus artus, plenus: a sownd con- 
stitution, firma corporis constitutio ; cor- 
pus bene constitutum : a sound mind ina 
healthy body, mens sana in corpore sano 
(VJuv., 10, 356) : to get a sound beating, ve- 
hementer vapulare : to give a sound beat- 
ing, verberibus or tlagris implére ; male 
mulcare; verberibus subigere or irrigare ; 
verheribus mulcare (all comic): to givea 
sound scolding to, graviter increpare ali- 
quem ; acerbe et contumeliose in aliquem 
invebi. 

SOUND, v. || INTRANs. To give a 
sound, sonare: sonum edere or redde- 
re (properly). That sounds well, hoc bene 
sonat (properly): oratio honesta est (fig- 
uraticely). || 'TRaANs. To sound a signal, 
canere classicum: fo sound a retreat, re- 
ceptui canere; signum receptui dare 
(Liv.) ; milites tuba revocare: to sound 
(a trumpet, &c.), inflare (buccinam, &c.): 
to sound the praises of any thing, magniti- 
ce preedicare aliquid; buccinatorem ali- 
cujus rei esse (Cic., Fil, Fam., 16, 21). 
|| Propr. T'o try the depth of water, 
* cataprorata uti; * maris altitudinem ca- 
taprorata tentare (after Isid. Orig., 19, 4; 
vid. Freund, cataprorates). ||FrG. J'o try, 
voluntatem alicujus perscrutari (Cic.) ; 
animum alicujus scrutari (oe) or explo- 
rare; degustare aliquem (used playfully, 
to see what is in him); pertentare alicujus 
animum; sciscitari quid cogitet (to try 
and find out his sentiments). 

SOUNDING, sonans: candrus (rich in 
tone ; {5 sonorus ts poetical). A sound- 
tng speech, oratio verbis sonans. 

SOUNDING-LEAD, cataprorates, -e, 
m. (Isidor.). 

SOUNDLY, probe: valde: vehemen- 
ter: graviter. TJ'o beat soundly, scold 
soundly ; vid. the adjective. To sleep sound- 
ly, arte [= arcte] et graviter dormitare. 

SOUNDNESS, sanitas (of body or mind ; 
opposed to morbus, wgritudo): integritas 
(of body or mind; also, completeness, un- 
impaired condition of any thing). 

SOUP, jus. Hot soup, jus fervens, fer- 
vidum: soup warmed up again, jus hes- 
ternum. 

SOUR, adj. || Not sweet, acerbus (op- 
posed to mitis): amarus (opposed to dul- 
cis: according to Diderlein, acerbus of a 
biting, amarus of @ nauseous bitterness: 
acerbus ts far more commonly used, figu- 
ratively, of sour in words, character, &c.) : 
acidus (opposd to dulcis; sour to taste or 
smell): acer (sharp). JN. acer acidusque. 
Somewhat sour, acidulus, subacidus. Very 
sour, acidissimus : peracerbus: acerbissi- 
mus: peracer: acerrimus (7° malum 
acidum, an apple sour, though ripe; ma- 
lum acerbum, an apple sour, because wn- 
ripe). To be sour, acére; acidum or acer- 
bum, or acrem esse; gustatu acido or acri 
esse sapore. To be turning sour, aces- 
cere, coacescere: sour milk, lac acidum 
(Plin.) : very sour vinegar, acetum acidis- 
simum (Plin.). A sour grape, uva acer- 
ba (3 not austera). || Cross, ill-tem- 
pered, difficilis: morosus: tristis: sour 
looks, vultus acerbi (Ov.), severi (Mart.). 
To put on a sour look, acerbos sumere 
vultus (Qvid); severos ducere vultus 
(Mart.) ; frontem contrahere (Cic.) ; fron- 
tem attrahere, adducere (Sen.). To make 
sour, acidum facere. 

SOUR, v. || TRANS., PROPR., acidum 
facere. || F1c., aliquem exacerbare. || IN- 
TRANS., acescere: coacescere. 

SOURCE. || Propr., fons (the water 
which rises, and the spot from which it 
springs): scaturigo (the springing water) : 


taput Soe Pg where a spring rises). | 





SPAC 


|| Fia., fons (general term): caput, princi- 
pium (beginning). JN. fons et caput; 
principium et fons; origo (origin) : causa 
(cause). JN. causa atque fons. From a 
good source; i. e., author, bono auctore: 
JSrom an authentic source, certo, or haud 
incerto, auctore. Source of profit [vid. 
Prorir]. They were the sources, inde du- 
cenda (repetenda); eo referenda; inde 
originem trahunt. : 

SOURNESS, aciditas (late): acidus sa- 
por (acid taste). || Of temper, acerbitas: 
morositas: tristitia: severitas: asperitas. 

SOUTH, s., meridies: plaga or regio 
australis. To look to the south, in meridi- 
em spectare; aspicere meridiem (the lat- 
ter, Col., 8, 8, 2). 

SOUTH, es meridianus ({3> 

SOUTHERN, meridionalis, or me- 
ridialis, only in late writers) ; in meridiem 
spectans; australis. The south wind, aus- 
ter: ventus meridianus. 

SOUTHEAST, regio inter ortum bru- 
malem et meridiem spectans. To the 
southeast, inter ortum brumalem et meri- 
diem spectans : southeast wind, euronotus 
(south-southeast): vulturnus (southeast by 
south). §>g?~ Libonotus, or, Latin, austro- 
africus, southwest by south. 

SOUTHWEST, (regio) inter occasum 
brumalem et meridicm spectans. South- 
west wind, africus: southwest by west wind, 
subvesperus. 

SOUTHERN-WOOD, abrotiénum, -i, 2. ; 
or abrotonus, -i, f. (Lucan); * artemisia 
abrotonum (Linn.). 

SOUTHWARD, in meridiem Ce. g., spec- 
tare): ad meridiem (e. g., vergere), 

SOVEREIGN, adj., supremus: sum- 
mus (supreme, highest), A sovereign 
prince, rex sui juris. A sovereign people, 
natio dominatrix, or penes quam est sum- 
ma rerum; populus sui juris: sovereign 
power, summa potestas ; summum impe- 
rium (Cic.); summa rerum; omnium re- 
rum potestas (JVep.). 

SOVEREIGN, s., dominus: rex : tyran- 
nus (Cic.): princeps (of the emperors): ad 
quem unum omnis potentia collata est 
(after Tac., Hist. 1, 1); penes quem est 
omnium summa rerum (Cic., De Rep. 1, 
26); penes quem est summa potestas. 

SOVEREIGNTY, dominatio: domina- 
tus: principatus: summum imperium: 
summa imperii: omnium summa potes- 
tas: omnium rerum potestas. Syn. in 
DomINIon. 

SOW, s., porca (Cato): sus (Varr.): 
femina sus: scrofa ( for breeding, Varr.): 
or, by circumlocution, sus ad partus eden- 
dos idonea (Col.). 

SOW, v. || TRANS., seminare ( proper- 
ly): serere (properly and figuratively). 
To sow land, agrum seminare: to sow 
(seed), (semen) spargere (Cic.), jacére, se- 
rére (Plin.). To sow barley, wheat, semi- 
nare hordeum (Col.), serere triticum (Cic- 
ero). To sow with any thing, serere, con- 
serere aliqua re (properly) ; obserere ali- 
qua re (properly and figuratively). To 
sow discord, civiles discordias serere. The 
sky sown with stars, totum ccelum astris 
distinctum et ornatum. || InTRANsS., se- 
mentem facere; semen spargere (Cic.), 
jacére, serére (Plin.) ; semen terres man- 
dare; sulco deponere semina; semen in- 
gerere solo (Col.) ; semen jactare, demit- 
tere in terram (Varr.). Prov. As a man 
sows, so shall he reap, ut sementem feceris, 
ita metes (Cic., De Or., 2, 65, 261). To 
reap where one has not sown, ex aliorum 
laboribus laudem libare (Auct. ad Her., 4, 
3, 5). To sow to the flesh, pravas sequi 
cupiditates (opposed to virtuti, sanctitati 
studére, Bau.). 

SOW-BANE, *chenopodium rubrum 


(Linn.). 

SOW-BREAD, * cyclamen Europeum 
(Linn.). 

SOW-FENNEL, * peucedanum offici- 
nale (Linn.). 

SOW-THISTLE, * sonchus (Linn.). 

SOWER, sator (Col.): seminator (Cic- 
ero): qui semina spargit. 

SPACE, intervallum: spatium interjec- 
tum (either of place or time): tempus in- 
terjectum (of time ; [ap we seldom find 
distantia of local space. as in Vitr., 6, 1, 7). 
To leave a space, spatium relinquere, or 





SPAN 


intermittere : after a brief space, interie. 49 
haud magno spatio. A space of two years, 
biennium. 

SPACIOUS, amplus; laxus, spatiosus 
(roomy): capax (able to hold much). A 
ious mansion, arapla domus (Cic.> 
SPACIOUSLY, ample: spatiose. ” 

SPACIOUSNESS, amplitudo (e. g., of 
a@ city, urbis): laxitas (e. g., of a | sf 
Cic.) : capacitas (Cic.). 

SPADE, pala (Plaut.): bipalium (with 
a cross-bar in the lower part of the handle, 
Just above the broad part, by means o; 
which a person using the spade could dig 
more deeply into the earth, Varr., Col., Cat. 

Ligo = a hoe, mattock). Prov. To 
call a spade a spade, aliquid ita appellare 
ut appellant ii qui plane et Latine loquun- 
tur (after Cic.); rem quamque suo nomi- 
ne appellare. 

SPALIERS, adminicula, -orum, ». ; pa- 
li. To fasten vines to spaliers, vites jugare 
or adjugare. To furnish with spaliers, 
vites adminiculare ; palare et alligare ar- 
bores. 

SPAN, s., palmus (Varr.); spithama 
(Plin.) ; dodrans (id., three fourths of a 
foot). A span wide, palmaris (Varr); 
dodrantalis (Plin.): figuratively, life a 
span long, exigua vitw brevitas (Cic., 
Tusc., 4, 17, 37). 

SPAN, v., * palma metiri aliquid: * pal- 
ma amplecti aliquid (to span round it). 

SPANGLE, s., * bracteola: * bracteola 
micans. 

SPANGLE, 2., * bracteolis [micantibus] 
distinguere. The spangled sky, ccelum as- 
tris distinctum (Cic.). 

SBANIEL, * canis avicularius (Linn.). 

SPAR, s. || 4 kind of stone, lapis 
epecularis (Plin.); argyrolithus (technical 
term 
|| A round piece of wood, 
canterius (Vitr.). A little spar, capreolus 


'@8.). 

SPAR, v. || Propr. ee exercére or 
( passive in middle sense) exercéri (to prac- 
tice, it being understood from the context 
that the persons are boring; athlete se 
exercentes ; athlete, quum exercentur): 
*se exercére pugnis certando (after se 
exercere saliendo, Plaut., and. pugnis cer- 
tare, Cic.). || Fia., (de doctrina) digladi- 
ari inter se, cum aliquo; certare. 

SPARE, adj. || Lean, vid. || Super 
fluous, abundans (vid. SuPERFLUOUS]. 
Spare time; vid. LEIsurE. 

SPARE, v. || Z'o reserve, servare : 
reservare: condere: recondere, aliquid. 
(==> Not parcere, comparcere, aliquid in 
this sense. ||To use or apply care- 
fully or parsimoniously, parcere 
alicui rei. Yo spare pawns, expense, par- 
cere Jabori, impens#: to spare no pains 
about any thing, graviter, strenue labo- 
rare, elaborare in aliqua re ; sedulo agere 
aliquid (after Cic.). To spare one's praises, 
maligne Jaudare (opposed to non maligne, 
plena manu, laudare). To spare the but- 
ter, parce uti butyro : to spare one’s words, 
parcere verbis (Sen. Ep., 29,1). To spare 
no entreaties, omnibus precibus petere, 
contendere ; etiam atque etiam rogare 
(after Cic.). To have no time to spare, va- 
cui temporis nihil habére. || Z'o leave 
off, omit, supersedére aliqua re; omit. 
tere aliquid. || Z'o refrain from sever- 
ity, parcere alicui (general term): tem- 
perare (to be modcrate or gentle): indul- 
gére (to be lenient), alicui. 

SPARING. || (Of things), angustus: 
tenuis. JN. tenuis et angustus: exiguus:- 
parvus. JN. tenuis et exiguus ( [55> par- 
cus, in this use of it, only in the poets; the 
best prose writers apply it exclusively to per- 
sons). || Of persons), parcus (the prop- 
er word): restrictus. JN. parcus et re- 
strictus: tenax. JN. parcus et tenax: re- 
strictus et tenax: frugi (comparative, fru- 
galior; superlative, frugalissimus; the pos- 
itive frugalis was not in use): malignus. 
To be sparing of any thing, parce dare al 
iquid (e. g.. civitatem Romanam parcissi- 
me dedit, Suet., Oct. 40). So sparing ves 
he of time, tanta alicui erat parsimozia 
temporis (Plin. Ep., 3, 5, 12). ; 

SPARINGLY. || (Of things), exigus 
(33° not tenuiter). || (Of rersons)}, 
parce: maligne. 


SPEA 


SPARK. {{ A particle of fire, scin- 
filla (properly and figuratively ; the small- 


or 
to the last ; vid. Cic., De gy 


21; ad Fam., 10, 14, eztr.): roe. 
innings, small appearance at ; 
Quint. 6, Prowm. 7; cf. Cic, Att, 
2): aliqua significatio alicujus rei 
sign or symptom of a thing ; as, Cic., Of, 
1, 15, 46, puto neminem omnino esse neg- 
“ligendum, in quo ee a virtu- 


appear): sparks of virtue, igniculi virtu- 
tum; virtutum quasi scintillule (Cic., 
Fin., 5, 15, extr.). A k of hope, 


nem humanitatem, nisi omnem 
exuisti. you have a spark of love for 
me, si quid in te residet amoris erga me. 
{|A showy man, homo elegantior; or, 
perhaps, homunculus bellus (Varr. ap. 
Geil. 13, 11, 3): trossulus (@ dandy, Pers., 


1, 82). 

SPARKLE, scintillare (Plaut.) ; radiare 
(Plin.); micare, fulgére, nitére (Syn. in 
Gurrrer}. His eyes sparkle, oculi ardent 
(are, as it were, on fire, Cic., Verr., 4, 66, 
148): vultus ejus ardore animi micant 
(with rage). 

SPARKLING, ardens: scintillans: mi- 


cans. 

SPARRING. || Propnz., pugilum exer- 
citatio. || laprorpr. What sparring there 
is among the learned, quanta pugna est 
doctorum hominum (Cic.). There is a 
constant sparring between the Stoics and 
Epicurcans, pugna perpetua inter Stoicos 
et Epicuri sectam secutos (Cic.). 

SPARROW, passer. 

SPARROW-HAWE, * falco nisus (Lin- 


na@us). 

SPASM, spasmus (Pliny): distentio 
nervorum (as a translation of the Greek 
word, Cels.). To be seized with 

o convelli, tentari, corripi. To suf- 
fer from spasms, spasmo vexari (Scrib. 
Larg.), jactari, laborare. 

SPASMODIC, spasticus (Plin., afflicted 
with spasms): convulsus (convulsed, Suet.): 
spasmo similis (like spasms). 

SPASMODICALLY, * quasi spasmo 
vexaretur. 

SPATTER, aspergere aliqua re, or as- 
pergere aliquid alicui. 

SPATTERDASHES, * scortea, plural ; 
pznule scortee (Jan.). 

SPATULA, spathila (Cels.). 

SPAVIN, * vitium suffraginum. A spav- 
ined horse, equus sutfraginosus (Col.). 

SPAWN, s., ova piscium. 

SPAWN, v., ova parere, gignere (Cic. : 
fetificare, Solin.). 

SPEAK. || To utter articulate 
sounds as expressions of thought, 
loqui (to express one’s thoughts ; 
to tacére or reticére, especially in famil- 
iar conversation): dicere (to enunciate, ut- 
ter in words; more formally, as in a set 
speech): fari (rare in prose; used by poets 
of solemn or set speech): fabulari, and (of 
several) confabulari (almost exclusively in 
comedy): verba facere (of a set speech, by 
an orator). To learn to speak, loquendi 
facultatem consequi (Cels.). To speak to- 
gether, or with one another, colloqui: ser- 
mocinari: sermonem conferre : to be al- 
ways (often) speaking of any thing, usur- 
pare aliquid sermonibus ; in ore habére 
aliquid : to speak of any thing, narrare al- 
iquid: to speak good Latin, bene, or sci- 
enter, Latine loqui: to speak plainly, lo- 
qui plane, dilucide: to speak generally, lo- 
qui generatim, universe: to speak guickly, 
rapidly, lingue celeritatem incitare ; vol- 
ubili esse lingua (Cic.); precipitare ser- 
monem (Liv.). Not to speak of all of 
them, remotis his omnibus: not to 
of this, that, &c., ut taceam, ut sileam, fol- 
lowed by an accusative and infinitive ; ut 
pretermittam, followed by quod or an ac- 
cusative and infinitive ; preeterquam or 
preter id, quod, &c.: to wish to speak with 
any body, aliquem velle: to speak evil of 
any body, secus de aliquo dicere (Cic.), 
doqui (Tac.): alicui =< dicere, probra 
dicere: not to speak a word with one, non 

tt) 
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unum verbum vommutare cum alquo 
(Ter.). To speak toa , Some gp- 
pellare, computave sfiquem Y. patsh 
speaking, dicendi or loquendi finem face- 


re (general term): sermonem cere 
(to end a conversation): perorare (to come 
to a conclusion in a ). Not to suffer 


any body to finish speaking, aliquem or al- 
icujus orationem interpellare ( not 
occupare). Let me finish speaking, sine 
me pervenire quo volo; sine omnia di- 
cam; sine dicam quod ceepi. || To de- 
liver an oration, orationem habére, 
agere, or dicere: to speak before the people, 
orationem dicere ad populum ; verba fa- 
cere apud populum: to speak in public 
(to an assembly regularly convened), con- 
cionari; concionem habére (Cic.). || To 
be very expressive, to bear witness, 


geet Wlks 


DRESS. 

SPEAKING. || The act of speak- 
ing, locutio (opposed to silentium, taci- 
turnitas) : sermo (especially in conversa- 
tion): dictio (delivery of a speech). ||That 
which one says, speech, sermo: ora- 
tio: verba, dicta (plural): much speaking, 
multa verva; loquacitas; verborum in- 
temperantia (Bau.). T'o avoid much speak- 
ing, ut rem paucis absolvam, dicam ; ne 
multa; ne longus sim: mode of speaking, 
verba ; dicendi genus: modern writers say 
loquendi genus (Muret.); loquendi forma 
(Ruknk., Ern.), or formula (Wolf; (3 
avoid the Grecism phrasis; also, loquendi 


ratio). 

SPEAKING-TRUMPET, * tubus qui vo- 
cem longissime fert. 

SPEAR, hasta (the proper word): lancea 
Ooyxi, the lance, or comparatively slender 
spear of the Greeks; used by the cavalry, 
and also by huntsmen: Iphicrates added 
greatly to its dimensions: it was used also 
by the Spaniards, and in the time of the em- 
perors was the ordinary weapon of the pre- 
torian guards): pilum (iacds, the javelin, 
much thicker and stronger than the Gre- 
cian lance: its shaft, often Hh cornel, was 
partly square, and five and a half feet long ; 
the head, nine inches long, was of iron. It 
was used t> it~ust with ; was peculiar to the 
Romans, and gave the name of pilani to the 
division by which it was used): hasta veli- 
taris (the lighter spear of the light-armed) : 
verutum (the spear or spit of the Roman 
light infantry): gesum (properly a Celtic 
weapon, but adopted by the Romans: it 
was given as a reward to any soldier who 
wounded an enemy): sparus (a rude mis- 
sile, used when no better could be obtained) : 
jaculum: spiculum (general terms for 
dart, resembling the lance and javelin, but 
ps ong 3 used by the jaculatores, nd — 

unting): sarissa (the long spear o 
Macedonians): romphea (the Thracian 
spear, with a long sword-like blade): sibi- 
na (an Illyrian spear, like a hunting-pole) : 
framen (a German spear, with a short, nar- 
row, but very sharp head): falarica or pha- 
larica (@ large spear of the Saguntines, im- 

by twisted ropes: it had a long iron 
and a ball of lead at the other end, 
and often carried flaming pitch or tow): 
matara, tragula (spears used in Gaul and 
Spain: the tragula probably barbed. The 
Aclis and Cateia were much smaller mis- 
siles). [Chiefly from Dict. of Antigg.: 
compare the account under MISSILE, which 
is from Ramshorn.] To hurl a spear, pi- 
lum conjicere, also torquére ; missile (te- 
lum, &c.) mittere. The shaft of a spear, 
hastile : the head of a spear, acies: cus- 
is: spiculum : to be wounded by a spear, 
vulnerari: to transfiz any body with 
@ spear, hasta transfigere ; one’s self, indu- 
ere se haste : to brandish a spear, hastam 
vibrare. A little , hastula. 
3 aad Wag a hastatus (Cicero aed uses 
oryphorus, dupuddpos : but only of a statue 
by Polycletus, ap atay this name): saris- 
sophirus (one who carries the sarissa [vid. 





SPEC 
ee, >" lancearius is lata, 


SPECIAL, singuli (e. g., singule lites; 
to generales causx, Quint.): sin- 
= Voren = separate 
parts, not to whole of any thing ; e. 2. 
index singularum parti aia rel 
singularis (peculiar): proprius (only for 
@ particular case or end): intimus (inti 
mate; of friends and friendship): (> 
specialis, opposed to generalis, ts common 
in Quintilian, Seneca, &c. Cicero uses cir- 
cumlocution; thus, to fone quoddam 
decorum he opposes aliud huic subjec- 
tum, quod pertinet ad singulas par 
tes honestatis. ian uses itus: et 
generales questiones et definite. 
SPECIALLY, singillatim : separatim 
(apart): nominatim (by name, expressly) : 
proprie (individually ; opposed to commu- 
niter ; [> not specialiter). [|[Espectal 


y, Vid, 

SPECIES, pars (opposed to genus, Cic, 
De Invent., 1, 28, 42, genus est, quod 
partes aliquas amplectitur, ut cupiditas; 
pars est, que subest generi, ut amor); 
more rarely, species (in logic): species 
a Top., 7, 31; tm natural history): 
‘orma. 


SPECIFIC. Vid. Specrar. 
SPECIFICATION, *index singularum 
um. 
SPECIFY, singulatim enumerare. 
SPECIMEN, (artis) specimen (exhibited 
in order that one may judge): documen- 


tum ( as an example or pattern, 
from which one may copy): exemplum (an 
example, ): experimentum (by way 


of proofs or trial). To 
(artis) specimen dare, 
ostendere (Liv.). 

SPECIOUS, speciosus (having a fair 
appearance): simulatus: fictus: fucatus: 
fucosus (Cic.); coloratus (Sen., showy, but 
false). Specious virtue, virtutis species 
(Cic.) ; virtus simulata, non vera (Cic.). 

SPECIOUSLY, in or per speciem : spe- 
cie : simulatione : simulate : ficte. 

SPECK, parva macula: labecula 

SPECKLE,§ (if it disigures). 

SPECKLE, vw. maculare (Plautus). 
Speckled, maculosus ( Col.); maculis spar- 
sus (Liv.). To be speckled, maculari (Plaw 
tus); commaculari (Tac.); maculis spar- 
gi (Liv.); maculam trahere (after Plin.). 

SPECTACLE, species : aspectus : spec- 
taculum. Syn. and Pur. in Sicur. 

SPECTACLES, * perspicillum ; or by 
circumlocution ; e. g., were not yet 
invented, * nondum oculi arte adjuti erant. 

SPECTATOR, spectator (Cic.). To be 
a@ spectator of any thing, alicui rei se im- 
miscére (Liv.), or admiscére (Ter.). To 
be an idle spectator of any thing, oticsum 
cea e a alicui rei se prebére (Cic., 

Mf... 2, 7,26; opposed to non otiosum, non 
lento animo, spectare aliquid). A female 
spectator, spectatrix (Ter.); qui spectat: 
que spectatum venit. 

SPECTRAL, larvalis (Sen.); *larves 
similis. 

SPECTRE, species (any appearance ; e. 
g., mortui, 4 ): simulacrum vanum 
(Ov., deceitful appearance): umbra (shad- 
ow; e. g., mortui, Suwet.): larva (disem- 
bodied soul, as an evil spirit of the night). 
a Spectrum is not Latin tn this sense: 
tidwArov only in the sense of the Stoics; 
mostellum found only in the second (spu- 
rious) argument of Plautus, Mostellaria. 
Appuleius has also occursacula noctium: 
bustorum formidamina: sepulcrorum ter- 
riculamenta (terrific spectres haunting 
@raves). To fear spectres, simulacra vana 
timére: to be disturbed by spectres, umbris 
inquietari. J see spectres, obvie mihi fiunt 

SPECULATE. | To think, cogitare 

o thin 

de aliqua re; studium in contemplatione 
rerum collocare (philosophically): de ex- 
itu rei divinare (to hazard @ conjecture). 
|| To make an adventure for gain, 
lucro, questui servire (to be an habitual 
speculator, after Cic.): spe et cogitati 
rapi a domo longius (Cic., De Rep., 2, 4; 
to go ona = 

SPECULATION. ||Thkought, imag- 
ination, &c., cogitatio: speculations, stu 
dia cogitationis (Cic., Of, 1, 6) stadia 


ive @ specimen, 
ere (after Cic.), 


SPEE 


scientiz cognitionisque. || A plan or 
adventure for gain, spes et cogitatio 
questis. Zo be fond of speculations, 
emendi aut vendendi quwstu et lucro 
duci. A turn for speculation, sollertia 
(from context) : mercandi studium or cu- 
Piditas: mercandi cupiditas et navigandi 
(vid. Cic., Rep., 2,4, 7; for mercantile spec- 
ulation) : quw:stis studium (desire of 
&ain). To undertake or be connected with 
Soreign mercantile speculations, aleam ma- 
ris et negotiationis subire (after Col., 1, 
pref. 8). To lose all one’s money in mer- 
cantile speculations, pecuniam omnem in 
mercationibus perdere (Gell., 3, 3) : from 
a love of speculation, mercandi cupiditate ; 
mercandi causd; questis studio. 

SPECULATIVE, (philosophia) que 
contemplatione rerum continetur ; or sim- 
ply (philosophia) contemplativa (Sen. Ep., 
91, 10). A speculative genius, ingenium 
sollers, acutum ; or, from the context, sol- 
lertia (Cic.). 

SPECULATOR, queestuosus: qui quees- 
tui servit. A speculator in corn or provi- 
sions, fenerator or tocullio ex annone ca- 
Titate lucrans (Swet., Ner., 45). A specu- 
lator in corn, dardanarius (Ulp., &c.). 

SPEECH. ||Faculty of speech, vox 
(voice ; general term for power of utter- 
ance; of beasts or men): oratio (power of 
expressing one’s thoughts and emotions in 
articulate speech) : lingua (the tongue; also 
speech) : linguws or sermonis usus. To be 
without the faculty of speech, mutum esse ; 
orationis expertum esse (not to possess the 
faculty at all); elinguem esse; linguw 
usu defectum esse (to be unable to utter 
any articulate sound): one who has been 
deprived of the faculty of speech, cui ser- 
monis usus ablatus est: to deprive any 
body of the faculty of speech {vid. “to ren- 
der SPEECHLESS”): to lose, recover the 
power of speech, lingue usum amittere, 
recipere (after Ov., Met., 14, 99). || Man- 
ner of speaking, vox: lingua. An im- 
pediment in his speech, linguw heesitantia. 
{An address, harangue, alloquium 
(address of a persuasive, consolatory, or 
toarning kind: a soft speech, blandum or 
lene alloquium, Liv.) : allocutio (speaking 
to): appellatio (accosting a man quietly ; 
&. g., to request any thing): compellatio 
(direct address in a speech; rhetorical 
term) : oratio ( formal studied speech): con- 
cio (address to a popular or military assem- 
bly, harangue): sermo (speech of an un- 
premeditated, conversational kind). A set 
or studied speech, oratio bene commente- 
ta; oratio meditata et composita; oratio 
apparata or apparata et composita: to 
make a speech, orationem habére, agere, or 
dicere (general terms); concionem habé- 
re, concionari (to the people, troops, &c.): 
to make a speech before any body (i. e., to 
him), verba facere apud aliquem; to the 
people, verba facere apud populum: to 
compose a speech, orationem facere or con- 
ficere: lo prepare a speech, orationem 
meditari or commentari: to learn a speech 
by heart, orationem ediscere: to read a 
speech, orationem de scripto dicere; ora- 
tonem recitare (to read any body's speech 
before an audience): an extempore speech, 
oratio subita et fortuita (opposed to com- 
mentatio, a prepared speech) : alittle speech, 
oratiuncula: to end a@ speech, perorare ; 
dicendi finem facere. || A thing said, 
dictum: vox: verbum. Cutting speeches, 
(= sayings, words), verborum aculei: un- 
kind or abusive speeches, maledicta, plural. 

SPEECHLESS, mutus (dumb): elin- 
guis (deprived of the faculty of speech; e. 
g- from fear). To render any body speech- 

ess, aliquem elinguem reddere; alicui 
usum linguw auferre (of a thing, Ov., 
Met., 14, 99): to be or become speechless, 
elinzuem esse; linguw usu defectum esse : 
T am or become speechless, vox me deticit ; 
aliquid mihi vocem intercludit or preclu- 
dit (any thing deprives me of the power of 
utterance). Speechless from amazement, 
stupidus. 

SPELD, s., festinatio: properatio (Cic.): 
properantia (Sall., Tac.): maturatio (Auct. 
ad Her). With speed, festinanter ; prope- 
re; raptim; properanter; cursim; cur- 
riculo: with the utmost speed, prweprope- 
re; ee mavurius; quam celer- 
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rime (Cic.) ; quam ocissume (Sall.) ; velis 
remis ; remis velisque (Cic.) : to make all 
possible speed, omni festinatione propera- 
re (Cic., Fam., 12, 25, 3); ventis remisque 
festinare (Cic.); nihil ad celeritatem sibi 
reliquum facere (Cés., B. G., 2, 26): more 
haste worse speed, sat celeriter fit, quicquid 
satis bene (Swet.) ; sat cito si sat bene. 

SPEED, v. || InTRans. J'o hasten, 
festinare (to do a thing in a hurried and 
imperfect manner): maturare (to take care 
to be in good time): properare (to take 
care that an opportunity does not pass, 
Cic.): festinationem adhibére (Nep.) : ce- 
leritati studére (Ces.): accelerare: cur- 
rere (to make haste, Cic.): se incitare 
(Ces.): propere tendere: contendere ali- 
quo (to hasten to a place, Liv.). || TRANS. 
To hasten, accelerare aliquid (to endeav- 
or to bring any thing about quickly): ma- 
turare aliquid, or with infinitive (not to put 
off any thing which should be done now ; 
but admaturare ts only=to bring any 
thing to maturity, Cas., B. G.,7, 54): rep- 
resentare aliquid (to execute any thing 
without delay, even before the time): priv- 
cipitare aliquid (to accelerate it too much). 
\| Zo proeper, vid. 

SPEEDILY. Vid. Quicxry. 

SPEEDY. Vid. Quicx. 

SPELL, s., carmen (Plin., Hor.) : can- 
tio (Cic.): cantus magicus (Col.) : incan- 
tamentum (charm, tneantation, Plin.): 
canticum (Appul.). To pronounce a spell, 
carmen incantare (Plin.): spell-bound, 
(figuratively) defixus (Tac.). 

SPELL, w., ordinare syllabas literarum 
(Prisc., to arrange the syllables and let- 
ters): literas in syllabas colligere. To 
spell correctly (in writing), * recte ordina- 
re syllabas literarum : to know how to spell 
a word, * nosse quibus queeque sy!laba lit- 
eris constet. 

SPELLING, by circumlocution with the 


verb, 

SPELT, far (Céa. which Pliny also writes, 
in Latin, zea): *triticum spelta (Linz.). 

SPEND. || To lay out, apply, con- 
vertere aliquid in aliquam rem: conferre 
aliquid ad aliquam rem: ponere, colloca- 
re, consumere, conterere aliquid in ali- 
gua re: adhibére, impendere aliquid ali- 
cui rei: erogare aliquid in aliquam rem 
( not alicui rei; e. g.,in ludos, not lu- 
dis). || 7'o pass (time), degere: agere: 
transigere (e. g., diem, vitam, or setatem). 
To spend (time) in any thing or with any 
one, (tempus) ducere aliqua re (e. g., noc- 
tem jucundis sermonibus): consumere 
or conterere aliqud re or jiu oligud re (to 
consume, bestow upon any .hing, or, in @ 
bad sense, to throw it awsy): absumere 
aliquaé re (to spend wselessly, to waste; e. 
g., tempus dicendo, diem frigidis rebus) : 
extrahere aliqué re (to wear out, to pro- 
tract, wotthout any result; always used of 
spending time in talk, &c., instead of ac- 
tion). To spend one's whole life in study, 
totam vitam in studiis literarum contere- 
re, absumere, or consumere; wtatem du- 
cere in literis : to spend one's life in idle- 
ness and entertainments, vitam in otio et 
cor viviis agere: to spend one’s life in trav- 
ellirg, wtatem suam consumere in per- 
petua peregrinatione : to spend whole days 
over vke fire, totos dics juxta focum atque 
ignem agere: to spend the whole day in 
running ahout, totum diem cursando at- 
que ambulando conterere: to spend a day 
with any one, diem cum aliquo ponere 
(Cic, ad Fam., 5,21, 3): I spent three days 
with him, triduum cum eo fui: let us spend 
this day merrily, hilare hunc consumamus 
diem (after Ter., Ad., 2, 4, 23, where suma- 
mus is only poetic; vid. Ruhknk. in loc.): 
to spend the night in a place, pernoctare 
aliquo Joco (to pass the night); manére 
aliquo loco (to remain any where during 
the night; e. g., in tabernaculo ; inter vi- 
cos et vias; usually with the idea that one 
can not travel further or find a lodging 
elsewhere ; vid. Ruhnk., Suet., Ces., 39) : to 
spend the night with any one, pernoctare 
cum aliquo or apud aliquem. 

To SPEND ITSELF, absumi: consumi. 

SPENDTHRIFT, homo prodigus, pro- 
fusus, effusus: heluo: gurges. JN. gur- 
ges atque heluo: nepos (a young spend- 
thrift). 
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r SPERM, semen (Cels.): sperma (Sulp. 
ever.). i 

SPERMATIC, spermaticus (technical 
term) ; or, by the genitive, seminis. 

SPEW, vomere: evomere: yomitum 
vomere (Plin.). 

SPHERE. || Propr., sphera. The co 
lestial spheres, coplestia. loca, nom. plural. 
|| Fre., munus: munia, -ium, plural. To 
keep within one’s sphere, se rerum suarum 
tinibus continere. 

SPHERICAL, by circumlocution with 
saa (== Sphericus, sphwroides, 
ate. 


SPHINX, sphinx, -gis, fem. (Auson.). 

SPICE, s., condimentum (general term, 
any thing by which food is rendered sa- 
vory ; also figuratively ; e. g., condimen- 
tum amicitia): aréma, -atis, x. (foreign 
spice, as cinnamon, ginger). 

SPICE, v., (cibos) aromatibus condire : 
* aspergere aromata cibis. 

SPICERY, *omne aromatum genus: 
*omnia aromata, 

SPICY, aromaticus (Spartian.) ; or by 
circumiocution with aroma. 

SPIDER, aranea epee : araneéla, 
Of a spider, araneus: a spider's web [vid. 
CoBWE3S]: the spider orchis, * ophrys ara- 
nifera (Linn.): spider-wort, * anthericum 
liastrum (Linn.). 

SPIGOT, obturamentum : 
epistomium (Varr.). 

SPIKE, s. ||An ear of corn, &c., 
spica. ||4 long naii, *clavus spicatus, 
|| A javelin, spiculum. |j 4 kind of 
lavender, *lavandula spica (Linn.). 

SPIKE, v., spicare: spiculare. 7'o spika 
cannon, * tormenta clavis adactis inutilia 
reddere. 

SPIKENARD, spica nardi (Plin.): spi- 
ca (Scrib. Larg.). 

SPILL,s. ||A thin shiver of wood, 
assula. 

SPILL, w., effundere : profundere. 

SPIN. || TRans., nere. [o> Stamina 
nere: stamina ducere versato fuco, stam- 
ina torta ducere manu, are found in the 
poets, but are admissible in prose; but fila 
deducere, stamina torquére digitis or pol- 
lice are purely poetical : lanam tractare (as 
a business): pensum facere or peragere 
(as a task). To spin a web (of the spider), 
texere telam: to spin off, deducere stam- 
ina colo (Tibull., 1, 3, 86): to spin out, de 
ducere (to spin to the end; properly or fig- 
uratively) ; excogitare ; comminisci (te 
think ont): to spin out a thing; i.e, to 
unfold it copiously, uberius or fusius dis- 
putare de re; pluribus docére, exponere 
aliquid. || INTRANS.= T'0 turn round 
quickly, in orbem agi, circumagi, or cir- 
cumferri ({2g>> rotari 7s rather poetic); gy- 
ros variare (0 make circles, as birds do in 
the air). 

SPINACH, ?*spinacea oleracea (Lin- 

SPINAGE, } N@us). 

SPINAL, spine (generally). 

SPINDLE. ||[Iu a spinning. 
wheel, tusus. To work a spindle, fusum 
versare (Ov.). || Any slender, point. 
ed rod made to turn round, cylin- 
drus: axis. 

SPINE, spina. One of the vertebra of 
the spine, spondylus ; vertebra (Cels.). 

SPINNER, * qui, que net, fila or stami- 
na deducit. 

SPINNING, filorum deducendorum 
opus (Bau.). Spinning of wool, lanifici- 
um : to live by spinning, lana victum que- 
ritare (Ter., Andr., 1, 1, 48): the art o7 
spinning, ars nendi, stamina or fila de- 
ducendi: a spinning-machine, * machina 
staminibus nendis utilis: a spinning-wheel, 
* rhombus cujus ope stamina nentur. 

SPINOUS, spinosus (properly and figu- 
ratively). 

SPINSTER, virgo: innupta, -@. 

SPIRACLE, spiramentum : spiracu- 
lum: lumen (any opening that admits 
light and air). To open spiracles, spira. 
menta laxare, relaxare (t). If “ spiracles’ 
= pores, foramina invisibilia corporis 
(Cels., 1, pref. p. 14, Bip.): *pori (tech- 
nical term). 

SPIRAL, quasi in cochleam serpens: 
in cochleam retortus: muricatim intortus 
(Plin., 9, 33, 52). A spiral line, spira; li- 
nea tortuosa (not spiralis) : @ spiral pillar, 


embdlus : 


BPs 


SPIRALLY, * in cochlew speciem: i 
cochleam (Cels., 8, 10): muricatim. 

SPIRIT. ||Any thing eminently re- 
coger inflammable liquor raised 

y distillation, per (tech- 
nical term) : * liquor acrior ( ste li- 
quor tenuissimus, no us, is- 
simus (Bau. ; Plaut. says, flos vini). Hence 
Essential quality, flos: medulla. 
The spirit of are works, tlores e Lu- 


theri rpti (after Plin., 14, 1, 

extr.). a eg eax ee vivacity 

(of style), spiritus ; NESS) : 
borrow poets the art of giving @ 


subject spirit and life, a poetis in rebus 
— petere (Quint., 10, 1, 27) : in Ar- 
lochus we find great spirit and life, in 
Archilocho plurimum guinis ue 
nervorum (Quint., 10,1, 60). ||Thke soul, 
powers of the human mind, animus 
(the vital power, the sensitive and a itive 
nature, ro éxiGupnrixsy, 6 Supés; the 
whole spiritual nature of man ; opposed to 
corpus) : mens (the intellect, 6 yods) : anima 
(in the best writers, denotes the principle of 
life = spiritus, vidya; it is only in later 
prose wwe thes SB shiains Se ene of 
animus): spiritus (almost = anima, the 
breath of life ; te cba those propertics of 
the mind which answer to our “ high spirit, 
energy, inspiration, &c.): ingenium (intel- 
lectual powers, anes the creative 
yhompe . JN. animus et mens, 
A or lofty pay animus magnus, €x- 
oo. «Ae ingenium magnum, excel- 
sum: 1: a man of great spirit, animus mag- 
nus; vir magni ingenii: noble or choice 
spirits, clarissima ingenia: an inferior 
spirit, ingenium parvum, p pusillum ; homo 
gh ingenii (af @ person): a philosophic- 
al spirit, subtilitas (in disputando); vir 
subtilis, sagax (of the person) : sconneglcciarg 
irit, magno ingenio esse; ingenio abun- 
ars de show spirit, signa dare ingenii. 
i The prevailing opinion or con- 
stitution of mind, also that which 
principally Guides the actions, 
animus: mens: studium alicujus rei (in- 
clination to any thing). A servile spirit, 
animus servilis: @ spirit of contradiction, 
* obloquendi studium: a spirit of novelty, 
rerum novarum or novandarum studi- 
um : a spirit of private gain, * private util- 
itatis studium : @ warlike spirit, gloria bel- 
lice studium; studium bellicum. || Pe- 
culidr manner of thinking and 
acti ng, ingenium (peculiar turn or con- 
stitution of mind): natura (natural quali- 
ty or state): proprietas (property): ratio 
raed sreagerat and way): mens (the pe- 
eulier mode of thinking ; hence, also, the 
sense by a writer to his words ; 
to verba; vid. Paul., Dig., 19, 4, 
19). voluntas, or (ad Her., 2, 10) scripto- 
ris voluntas (that which a writer means to 
say, that which he had in his mind when he 
— opposed to scriptum, verba, or lite- 
= literal meaning, the letter ; vid. 
ate, 23, 65; De Invent., 1, a. 19) ; also, 
voluntatis conjectura (opposed to verbo- 
rum proprietas) : sententia (idea contain- 
ed in what is said, &c.; opposed to verbum 


ac litera ; vid. Cic., Cacin., 27, 77): id 
quod ex verbis intelligi potest (opposed to 
the words themselves). agree in 


this sense, is not Latin. Whether the spir- 
it should be followed or the letter, verbis 
standum sit an voluntate (Quint.) : to fol- 
low the spirit against the letter, a voluntate 
et contra scriptum judicare de re (ad He- 
renn.): the letter against the spirit, verba 
et litteras sequi, negligere voluntatem : to 
obey the letter, not the spirit, of a law, com- 
mand, &c., ad verba alicui obedire, non 
ad id, quod ex verbis intelligi potest, ob- 
temperare : to preserve the spirit of an au- 
thor without tying one’s self down to a 
strictly literal translation, non verbum pro 
verbo reddere, sed genus omne verborum 
vimque servare. The spirit of eloquerce 
among the Greeks, in each successive age, 
can be learned from their writings,ex Gre- 
corum scriptis cujuscumque etatis que 
dicendi ratio voluntasque fuerit, intelligi 
potest : to comprehend the spirit of a writer, 
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mentem ([-¢> not genium) scriptoris as- 
sequi ; ad voluntatem scriptoris accedere: 
the spirit of Lalius seems also to breathe in 
his writings, videtur Lelii mens etiam spi- 
rare in scriptis: the spirit of the Greek lan- 
6, * Grace li natura: spirit of 
the age [vid. AGE]. || A cbanictee incor- 
pereal being, with the power of 
thought and will, perhaps spiritus 
(Sen. Ep., 41, in., sacer intra nos spiritus 
sedet) : anima que relicto corpore errare 
age (after according to Plin., 7, 
52,53). The Holy Spirit, Spiritus Sacer ; 
Deus (e. g., Deus tecum est, intus est, with 
Sen., loc. cit.): God is a Spirit, Deus est 
mens svluta que:dam et libera, segregata 
ab omni concretione mortali (with Cic., 
Tusc., 1, 27, 66): an evil spirit, demon 
(Laet., 2, 14, sqg.): the spirits of the dead, 
lemures (general term); manes (souls of 
the dead regarded with awe, as being no lon- 
ger connected with matter, but like shades) ; 
lares (good worshipped as domestic 
gods); larve#, manizw (bad spirits, sup- 
posed to wander about at night as ghosts) ; 
pii (the uni spirits ; vid. Cic., Phil., 14, 
12, 32); umbre, especially with inferne 
(shades of the departed in the lower re- 
Gions): the world of spirits, * quidquid 
sine corpore viget (every thing incorpo- 
real): coelestia, -ium, n. (in heaven): pio- 
rum sedes et locus (habitation of the pi- 
ous, To enter the world of (hap- 
py) spirits, piorum sedem et locum con- 


sequi. - 

SPIRITED, alacer (brisk, lively, in. 5ody 
or mind): acer (full of fire and energy): 
vividus (lively, energetic) : vegetus (of the 
mind, lively, quick): vigens (fresh, strong, 
in body or mind): concitatus (émpassion- 
ed): animosus (full of high courage; of 
men, of horses, Ov.). A spirited speech, 
oratio fervidior: a spirited orator, orator 
agens; calens in dicendo: to give a spir- 
ited account or representation of any thing, 
alicujus rei imaginem exprimere que ve- 
luti in rem presentem perducere audi- 
entes videatur (after Quint. 4, 3, 123): 4 

trited contest, contentio acris ; certamen 
acre (fight): the battle is spirited, fit pug- 
na acri certamine. 

SPIRITEDLY, alacri animo: acriter. 

SPIRITLESS, imbecillus : tardus: tar- 
di or pinguis ingenit (of weak mind): fri- 
gidus inanis. Jn. frigidus et inanis (with- 
out vigor or life). 

SPIRITUAL. || That consists of 
spirit, incorporeal, corpore carens ; 
in quo nihil est mixtum atque concretum, 
aut quod ex terrd natum atque fictum esse 
videatur, or ab omni concretione mortali 
segregatua (vid. Cic., Tusc., 1, 27,66). 5° 
yo pag and incorporabilis are not 
_— in classical prose. Pure spiritual 

existences, animi per se ipsos viventes 
(Cic., Tuse., 1, 16 3 37). || That con- 
cerns the mind or spirit, by the gen- 
itive animi,. ingenii (e. g., spiritual joys, 
animi voluptates). [3° Avoid the bar- 
barous spiritualis, Spiritual goods, animi 
bona: spiritual welfare of mankind, 
eterna animi felicitas: spiritual ercellen- 
ces, animi virtutes : with spiritual eyes, an- 
imi oculis. || Not secular, ecclesiasti- 
cus (ecclesiastical, Eccl.) ; sacer (sacred): 
clericorum (generally plural, of or belong- 
ing to the clergy ; e. g., ordo clericorum). 
A spiritual person, clericus: ecclesiasti- 


cus, 
y pebh facet animo : ingenio: men- 


te (opposed to sensu). 

SPIRITUOUS, * fervidus. 

SPIT, s., veru, n., verum (Plaut.). To 
turn a spit, veru versare. 

SPIT, v. || To fasten on @ spit, 
* (carnes) veru transfigere. || To eject 
from the mouth, spuere: exspuere. 
To spit blood, sanguinem vomere, ejicere, 
extussire ; sanguinem per tussim exscre- 
are or ejicere ; tussis sanguinem extundit 
(Cels.); sanguinem per os reddere ; san- 
guinem (ore) rejicere (Plin.): to stop a 
spitting of blood, exscreationes cruentas 
inhibére : to spit at or on, aliquid sputo 
aspergere or respergere ; inspuere in ali- 
quid ; conspuere ; consputare (zeneral 
term, in good or bad sense. [= Aspue- 
re, Plin., 28, 7 7, and insputare, Plaut., 
3, 4,21 end 23, are unusual) : to spit | 


fi 





SPLE 


in any body's face, inspuere alicui in fron 
tem or in alicujus faciem ; coli wade. 
to respergere ; also, 
to spit forth, out, or up, exsorears (ix clan 
the throat, or coughing); spuere, ex- 
spuere (to P out) ; salivare (to emit as 
spittle; of the murex, Plin., 9, 36, 60); vo 
mere, evomere ; set po rejicere (to vem 
it; evomere also of volcanoes); per os 
reddere (to emit from the mouth) : to spit 
Sorth flames, ex montis vertice ignes erum- 
punt; mons ignes evomit (f) or flammis 
emicat: (figuratively) to spit out venom and 





sons, poets; & i pclae oppeced 
to simultas aperta; Déd. and He 
that simultas alone does not pai our 
“ spite”): odium inclusum (Cic., Fam., 1, 
9,54). To cherish spite, odium oceultum 
gerere adversus —— (after Plin., 8 
18, 26); occulta simultas mihi cum 
intercedit (after Ces. B. C., 2, 25): im 
spite of, by the prepositions adversus or in; 
adversus marking opposition and incon- 
sistency betwee the two things ; in ex 
pressing the existence of @ page ois 3 





ng 
spite of a treaty, @ decree of the Senate, ad- 
versus inducias, senatis consultum : stu 
tus est adversus etatem et capitis caniti- 
em (in spite of his age and gray hairs); 
sed in hac etate utrique animi juve 
niles erant; tamen in tot circumstam 
tibus malis mansit aliquamdiu immo 
ta acies; or by ablative with con- 
temtus, neglectus, &c. (e. g., in spite 
any body, invito or nolente aliquo) : 
proceeds in spite of difficulties, licet tot 
difficultates obstent, objiciantur, tamen in- 
cepto suo non desistit : he retains his opin- 
ion in spite of all contrary ar, ts, con 
temtis, neglectis, omnibus adversarii rati- 
onibus, in sua perseverat sententid: you 
see how poor it ts in spite of its fine name, 
qui tam tanto nomine quam sit parvus 
vides. 

SPITE, v. || To be spiteful (vid. “to 
cherish Spire”). || To show spite or 
tli-wiil toward any body, odium oc- 
cultum habére alicujus rei or in aliquem: 
to be spited by any body, esse alicui in odio, 
or apud aliquem in odio. 

SPITEFUL, malignus ( to be 
nignus): malevolus: malevolens (il-na 


SPITEFULLY, maligne. 

SPITEFULNESS, malignitas : malign 
tas multo veneno tincta (Sen.). 

SPITTER, sputator (Plaut.) : qui spuit, 


&e. 
SPITTING, by ~— Board or by 
the verb. Spitting stula or vas 

to excipiendo collocata ‘Gney; *vas in 
quod inspuitur. 

SPITTLE, saliva: humor oris (whether 
spit out of the mouth or not) : sputum (only 
as spit out): oris excrementa, plural ( post- 
Augustan). To create spittle, sputum yr 
ére, movére, or facere. 

SPLASH, aspergere aliqua re or asper- 
gere aliquid alicui. 

SPLAY, v., luxare (e. g.. membrum. 
=> There is no sufficient authority for 
eluxare) : ejicere (armum, a shoulder, 
Veget., of a horse): movére sua sede, or 
de suo loco. 

PLAY. -FOOTED, varicus (Ov., A. A.. 


Pr Plin. 
m8 wre aa — 


hypocho silane 
(technical term). || Fic. Ilt-will, bilis; 
indignatio, (alicujus rei) indignitas, ira. 
To vent one’s spleen upon or against any 
body, stomachum in 


dolor meus in aliquem pet ia 
aliquem effunde' 


properly) : esr x fulgens: nitens: 
aitidus {SYN. tz BricHT]: micans (glit 
tering, bright): illustris: (i= 


SPOI 


properly ; the latter referring more to the 
real nature of the thing). JN. splendidus 
et magnificus: prwclarus (illustrious). 
JN, magnificus et preclarus; Jautissimus 
(very neat and elegant, exquisitely fine). 
sn. magnificus et lautissimus. The splen- 
did passages in a poem, eminentia, -ium 
(Quint.): splendid achievements, magniti- 
cw res geste; facta splendida (+). To 
gain a splendid victory, magnifice vincere. 
A splendid reputation, nomen illustre. A 
splendid edition, editio et charta et litera- 
rum formis ornatissima; liber et charté 
et literarum formis ornatissimus (| 

not editio splendidissima, or liber splen- 
didissimus). 

SPLENDIDLY, magnifice: splendide: 
preeclare: lautissime: egregie. To live 
eplendidly, largiter se invitare (with refer- 
ence to food and drink) : magnitice vivere 
(in respect of magnificence) : luxuriose vi- 
vere (general term, in respect of luxury). 
The affair went off splendidly, prorsus ibat 


fes. 

SPLENDOR. || Propr. As a prop- 
erty of a body, splendor (bright lustre ; 
of any color): fulgor (strong and dazzling 
brightness ; of light; especially of the color 
of fire, or the like): nitor (of a polished or 
lossy surface): candor (clear brightness ; 
especially of the sky, the sun). To give 
splendor to a thing, splendidum or niti- 
dum facere aliquid; in splendorem dare 
aliquid; nitorem induere alicui rei. || Fre. 
Magnificence, tllustrious quality, 
splendor (of any thing great or imposing): 
fulgor (of character or reputation): clari- 
tas (renown): magnificentia ( pomp, mag- 
mificence). Splendor in style of living, vi- 
te cultus: splendor of diction, splendor 
verborum: splendor of a name, splendor 
et nomen: to be still in the splendor of 
&lory, recenti gloria nitére: the splendor 

a thing is extinguished, alicujus rei 
splendor deletur: to lose its splendor, ob- 
solescere (of things): to show itself in ils 
splendor, tulgére aliqua re (of persons) ; 
totum splendére (of things); enitére (of 
things which attract observation). 

SPLENETIC. || Propr., splenicus : 
splenéticus: lienosus (Pliny). || Fia., 
stomachosus: morosus: tristis: eger 
animi or animo, 

SPLICE, jungere: nectere. Vid. Jorn. 

SPLINT, || A fragment split 

SPLINTER. } off, fragmentum. A 
splinter of a broken bone, ossis fragmen- 
tum (Cels.): to take out splinters, fracta 
ossa extrahere (Plin.). || A thin piece 
of woodto keepa set bone in its 
place, canalis: canaliculus (Cels.); also, 
plural, ferule (the stalks of that plant being 
used as splinters}, to which Celsus adds, ex- 
plaining their use, que fisse circumposi- 
twque ossa in sud sede contineant (Cels., 
8, 10,1). To put on splinters, ferulas ac- 
commodare, or circumponere, or impo- 
nere (Cels., 2b.) ; ferulas circumdare (ib.). 

SPLINTER, ov. ‘TRans., *in assulas 
tenues findere aliquid. INTRANs., * assu- 
latim abscedere. 

SPLIT. Trans.,findere (general term): 
diffindere (aswnder): cwedere (with an aze; 
e. g., lignum): split ( part.), fissus (general 
term, as Suet., Ces., 61, ungula) : bisulcus 
(in two parts = cloven, ungula, pes, lin- 
gua). To split a rock, saxum diffindere : 
to split in the middle, medium secare ; ictu 
findere (with a blow). InrRans., tindi: 
Seed. To split (of stones), rumpi in tes- 


SPLUTTER, s, || Propr. By circum- 
locution with the verb, || Impropr. To 
make a great splutter about any thing, 
Magno conatu magnas nugas dicere (Ter., 
Heaut., 4, 1, 8); excitare fluctus in sim- 
pulo, ut dicitur (Cic., Leg., 3, 16); labo- 
rare sine causa (Cic., Fam., 13, 1): what 
@ splutter he makes! quas tragoedias effi- 
Lit! (Cic., T'usc,, 4, 34, 73). 

SPLUTTER, v., tumultuari (may express 
the noisy spluttering of one in a passion) : 
Ore confuso loqui or blaterare (os confu- 
6um ; opposed to os planum or explana- 
€um): voce perturbata loqui (vox pertur- 
bata inarticulate; opposed to vox explana- 
bilis, Sen., De Ira, 1,3, 5): *raptim atque 
perturbate loqui. 

setrtny ot || To plunder, prewdari: 





SPOO 


predam or preedas facere, or (of living 
creatures) agere : rapere: rapinas facere. 
|| To devastate, vid. || Z'o corrupt, 
destroy. TRANS., corrumpere: depra- 
vare: perdere: pervertere: vitiare. The 
dinner is spoiled, corrumpitur ccena (Plau- 
tus), prandium (Ter.) : the fish are spoiled, 
pisces corrumpuntur (Plaut.) : to spoil 
fruit, fruges perdere (Cic.): to spoil corn, 
frumentum corrumpere (Ces.): to spoil 
one’s pleasures, gaudium alicujus contami- 
nare (Ter., Eun., 3,5, 4), acerbare (Stat., 
Theb., 12, 75); gaudium alicujus turbare; 
voluptas alicujus corrumpitur aliqué re 
(ft): to spoil one’s character, depravare, 
corrumpere mores (Cic.) : to spoil a child, 
indulgentid puerum depravare or cor- 
rumpere ; deliciis solvere ; molli illé edu- 
catione, quam indulgentiam vocamus, 
nervos omnes mentis et corporis fran- 
gere (Quint.) : to be spoiled by a luxurious 
and indolent life, luxu atque inertia cor- 
rumpi (Sail.): to be spoiled (of children, 
&c.), remollescere, etfeminari. INTRANS., 
corrumpi: depravari: perdi. 

SPOIL, s, preda: raptum. Spoils, 
plural, spolia, -orum, 7. ; exuvie (the for- 
mer, arms, standards, and all trophies taken 
from an enemy ; the latter, only arms taken 
off the person); spolia opima, -orum, n. 
(arms taken from a general); manubiwe 
(money obtained from the spoils; then the 
general's share of them; vid. commentators 
on Nep., Cim., 2.5); sectio (booty divided 
into portions ; then the share which fell to 
the treasury; vid. commentators on Cas., 
B. C., 2, 23; Ernesti, Clav., Cic., 8. v.). 

SPOKE, radius (Col., Vitr.). 

SPOKESMAN, qui loquitur: orator. 

SPOLIATE. Vid. Sport. 

SPOLIATION, direptio: spoliatio: ex- 
pilatio (Cic.); or by spolia; e. g., aliorum 
spoliis facultates suas augére (Ctc., Off, 
3, 5, 22): peeulatus ( peculation). 

SPONDAIC, spondaicus. 

SPONDEE, spondeus. 

SPONDYL, spondylus (Plin.): verte- 
bra (Cels.). 

SPONGE, spongia. To wash with a 
sponge, spongia abstergére : to squeeze a 
sponge, spongiam exprimere. 

SPONGY, spongiosus (Cels., Plin.). 

SPONSAL, sponsalis: nuptialis : (spon- 
salitius, Cod. Just.). 

SPONSOR. || Surety, vid. || At bap- 
tism, sponsor (Tert., Bapt., 18). To stand 
sponsor, *alicujus baptismo sponsorem 
interesse. 

SPONTANEITY, voluntarius animi 
motus (Cic. Fat. 11, 25). The human 
mind possesses spontaneity, animus huma- 
nus ex se ipse sud sponte movétur (after 
Cic., N..D., 2,.12,.32), 

SPONTANEOUS. ||Voluntary, vid. 
|| Of its own accord, circumlocution by 
sponte: sud sponte (f° not sponte sud, 
which is found only in poets and later prose 
writers ; the pronouns are put first for em- 
phasis ; vid. Herz. ad Cas. B. G., 1, 9): 
ultro: voluntate: sud voluntate: ipse. 
(Ce Seneca introduced the use of sponta- 
neus, ultroneus ; these words can be adopt- 
ed only as technical terms). 

SPONTANEOUSLY. Vid. SPonTANE- 


ous. 

SPOON, cochlear (terminated with a 
point at one end, broad and hollow at an- 
other: the pointed end was for drawing 
snails, cochlew, out of their shells, and eat- 
ing them; the broad end for eating eggs, 
&c.): lingula (provincial ligula, a flat- 
ter spoon, for eating preserved fruit with ; 
savillum, for’ scooping up honey, &c.). 
Spoon-shaped, *in formam lingule redac- 
tus. The handle of a spoon, * manubrio- 
lum cochlearis or ligulas. 

SPOONFUL, cochlear (= 1-24th of the 
cyathus ; used as a measure of medicine) : 
ligula (Plin.): lingua (Plin., semen Jon- 
chitidis duabus linguis ex aqua potum, 26, 
11, 73). Two or three spoonfuls, duarum 
aut trium ligularum mensura ( Plin.) : 
a spoonful of salt, ligula salis: a large 
spoonful, cochlear cumulatum: ligula cu- 
mulata. To takea spoonful of any thing, 
aliquid mensura cochlearis bibere: to take 
a spoonful of it in water every day, coch- 
learis mensura in die sumere or sorbére 
aliquid in aliqua: to give any body a spoon- 





SPOT 


he of any thing, aliquid cochleari vr coch 
earis mensura dare: cochlearium (Piia, 
Scrib. Larg., is another form of cochlear. 

SPORADIC, dispersus: diffusus: dis 
sipatus. Jn. dissipatus et dispersus. 

SPORT, s. ||Play, ludus: jocus. [Vid 
pierre To make sport of any body, ali- 
quem ludere, deludere, illudere. In sport, 
per jocum: per ludum et jocum: per ri- 
diculum : joco, joculariter (e. g., alicni 
objicere aliquid). || Mockery, irrisio: 
derisio: derisus (post-Augustan) : cavil- 
latio: ludibrium. To make sport of, lu- 
dibrio (sibi) habére aliquem or aliquid: 
to be the sport of the winds, ventorum lu 
dibrium esse : aliquid or aliquem irridé- 
re, deridére, cavillari: to make great sport 
of, acerbis facetiis aliquem irridére: to 
be made sport of, irridéri: ludibrio esse. 
||Pursuit of game, venatus, To enj 
field sports, * venandi studio tenéri: pia 
tum esse in venationibus: venandi stu- 
diosum esse. Fondness for field sports, 
venandi studium, or voluptas, or studium 
ac voluptas. 

SPORT, v. || To play, ludere: luden- 
do tempus terere : ludicra delectari delec- 
tatione : lusionibus delectari. ||Z'o pur- 
sue some sport, venari. 

SPORTFUL, ?hilaris: hilarus: letus: 

SPORTIVE, } sulutus: festivus. 7 
be sportive, animum explére: animo ob 
sequi; oblectare ek ilarum ce facere. 

SPORTIVELY, § ilare: lwte: festi- 

SPORTIVELY, ve: jocose (Cic.); 
joculariter (Suet., in jest). 

SPORTFULNESS, Vhilaris animus et 

SPORTiVENESS, ; ad jocandum 
promtus. 

SPORTSMAN, venator. Sportsman-like, 
in @ sportsman-like manner, * venatorumm 
more: of or belonging to a sportsman, ve- 
natorius: @ spurtsman’s word or term, * ver- 
bum venatorium: a company of sportsmen, 
* cohors venatorum. 

SPOT, s. || 4 stain, mark, macula 
(which marks a thing otherwise of a single 
color; also for \abes): labes (which ren. 
ders unclean ; in prose mostly figuratively 
= stain, blot, blemish): nota (a mark used 
for distinction): nevus (natural spot on 
the skin) : wrugo (a spot of rust): atramen- 
ti litura (a blot [so Georges ; but Freund 

ives no instance of litura in this sense, 
tts meaning being that of smearing over; 
e. g., in erasure from a waxen tablet: thus, 
linere atramento is to cover with a wash 
of black paint: better, nota or labes atra- 
menti, after tractata notam labemque 
remittunt Atramenta, Hor.}): rubor (a 
red spot): livor, sugillatio (@ blue spot on 
the body ; the former natural, the latter in 


.| consequence of a blow): glaucdma, -atis, n. 


(a blue or gray spot on the eye): sarcion 
(a vein in a precious stone): vitium (fig- 
uratively, a fault, stain). To make a spot 
in any thing, maculam facere in aliqua 
re: to take away or remove a spot, macu- 
lam tollere, delére, auferre ; from any 
thing, e or de re (general term) ; macu- 
lam (atramenti !abem) abluere; from any 
thing, e re; with any thing, aliqua re (to 
wash out); maculam extrahere (to draw 
out): to remove a spot from the body, ma- 
cule corporis medéri: frum the face, ma 
culam e facie tollere: to be without a spot, 
omni vitio carére. [Vid., also, BLEMISH, 
Srain.] || Place, locus, In the right 
spot, suo loco: mot to move or stir from 
the spot, nusquam se vestigio movére : 
not to remain in one spot, nusquam insis- 
tere: to be always looking to one spot, ea- 
dem contuéri: not to stir or advance from 
the spot, nihil promovére. 

SPOT, »v., maculare : commaculare : 
maculis aspergere (especially to make spots 
on any thing white): inquinare (to disfig- 
ure by spots): contaminare (to pollute, fig- 
uratively) : oblinere (to besmear): labem 
or labeculam aspergere alicui rei (to affix 
a stain of infamy to). Vid. To Statn, Pou- 


UTR. 

SPOTLESS. || Propr., sine maculdor 
maculis: purus. || Fia., integer: castus: 
candidus. A spotless life, vita sine labe 
peracta (Ov.); vita pura (Hor.): spotless 
conduct, mores labe carentes (Ov.). 

SPOTTY, maculatus; maculosus: ma- 
culis sparsus. : 


SPRI 
. SPOUSE, conjux (husband or wife): 
Maritus ( nap uxor (wife): spon- 


SPOUT, ay 4A tube from which 
water springs forth, sipho, -dnis, m. ; 
08, oris, n. (mouth of a vessel). || A cat- 
aract, vid. || Under the eaves (for 
Collecting rain-water), canalis, qui excipit 
e tegulis aquam ceelestem (Vitr., 3, 5, 15). 

T colliciales were the gutter- 
down which the rain-water flowed (Ca- 
to, R. R., 14,4). || Water-spowt, typhon. 

SPOUT, v. |] Propr., prosilire (poetic- 
al and post-Augustan prose): emicare (f); 
se ejaculare in altum (all three of the blood, 
Ov., Met., 6, 259): scaturire (to bubble up, 
post-Augustan, very rare): exsilire GF 
water, Ley 2 200)" || Fre. Vid. ro De- 


SPRAIN, v, pie hind ab (e. g., armos, 


Col). 

SPRAT, *clupea sprattus (Linn.). 

SPRAWL, porrigere manus et crura. 
Sprawling, stratus: porrectus. To lie 
sprawling, supinum jacére porrectis ma- 
nibus et cruribus; resolutum ee = 
herbis porrigi (f Ov., Met., 7, 24); 
pea humi jacére if one has been Ai 

ee yjectus humi (7ac.). 

baer {j4 ditele branch, ramulus: 
ramusculus: vi : germen: surculus 
(mri) || Foam of the sea, spuma. 
gy sepa gorge nena A 
tendere (to out) re (to 

stretch apart or asunder): extendere (to 


' stretch out, extend): pandere: dispande- 


re (to spread out) : explicare (to un- 
fold). To spread nets, plagas tendere 
(Cic., OF. 17, 68); retia tendere (for 
en animal, alicui; also figuratively). To 
jg vela dare Seer vela ten- 

re or (poetical). INTRANS., 
diffundi (of trees and their branches): lux- 
uriari (to grow luzuriantly ; of plants). 
To spread far, late diftend (of branches) ; 
vastis or patulis diffundi ramis (of trees) ; 
manare, serpere (of a calamity, a rumor; 
the latter also with the notion of gradual, 
unobserved progress) ; increbrescere, in- 
valescere (as customs, &c.) ; diffundi, eva- 
gari (of diseases): luxury spreads, luxus 
excrescit or pullulare ccepit: to spread 
further, longius serpere atque progredi 
(of an evil): to spread further every day, 
serpere manareque in dies latius: @ ru- 
mor spreads through the = rumor 


nare : spargere aes o seat): 
divulgare ; eg peng 

the people) : evulgare : i ey alia akon 

(to divulge what ought to be kept secret, 

| Inrrans., diffundi: se diffundere (of 

trees and fluids): se spargere (of trees) : 


SPRU 
spring, veris principium ; ver rimum : 
a peel pg oe gecesi 


spring weather, 

aér) q —— vernat (vid. Plin., 2, 50, 
51): ing . *vernus ceeli 
tepor. ney A principle of motion, *ela- 
ter: *spira e ferro recellente facta ; *spi- 
ra recellens or resiliens. Spring of a 
watch, * elater horologii. ||.A leap, saltus, 
-is. || A fountain, (properly) aqua sa- 
liens (Suet.) ; saliens (Vitr.) : salientes (sc. 
aque, Cic., Vitr.). || A source, origin, 
vid 


SPRING, v. || InrRans. To begin to 
grow, progerminare (Col.): emergere 
(Cic.) : enasci (Col). |] To arise, oriri 
(general term): scaturire : excurrere, at 
a place, ex (to bubble Sorth ; of fountains) : 

originem habére (to have its origin any 
where; of a profluere (of. soumeeins 
and rivers) : fluere: manare : proficisci: 
nasci: gigni: exsistere: erumpere ex al- 
igaa. re ¢ ‘figuratively, to have us founda- 
tion or ground in any thing): sequi ali- 
quid (to be the consequence of any thing). 
Injurious consequences spring from that 
measure, inutiles res sequuntur illam viam 
consilii: to spring from another quarter, 
ialiunde : sprung from, natus or prog- 
natus aliquo (born from); ortus ab aliquo 
(descended from); oriundus ab aliquo 
(that derives his origin from any body of 
more remote descent): to be sprung from a 
place, from @ person, ortum esse ex aliquo 
loco, ab or ex aliquo; natum esse aliquo 
loco, aliquo (in respect of the place, the 
rank, or the person from whom one is de- 
rived); oriundum esse ab aliquo loco or 
ab aliquo (of the place or person from whom 
our ancestors were descended ; hence fre- 
quently opposed to natus; e. g., Liv., 24, 6, 
Hippocrates et Epicydes nati Cartha- 
gine, sed oriundi ab Syracusis). || 7’o 
leap, salire. To spring up, subsilire ; ex- 
silire (de); prosilire (a). ||T'o fly with 
elastic power, dissilire: rumpi: dis- 
rumpi. The door springs open, janua se 
aperit. || Trans. To burst, rumpere: 
disrumpere. {| Pur. To spring an arch, 
camerare, concamerare, confornicare, al- 
Le To a leak, rimas agere. 
‘he ship springs a leak, navis rimis fatis- 
ae (Virg.). To have sprung a leak, (om- 
nibus) compagibus aquam accipere ; plu- 
rimis locis laxari coepisse AS. several 
places). To spring a mine, * vi pulveris 
pyrii cuniculum discutere: to spring a 
rattle, *insonare crepitaculo (after inso- 
nuitque fiagello, Virg.). 
SPRING-GUN, es ee quod sua 


*oPmnd abe TIDE, (maritimus) #sstus, 
peng luna plena (or luna nova, as the case 
be) maximum effecit (after Cas., B. 
G., G. 4, 29). Spring-tides, maritimi —— 
maximi, or quos luna plena maximos ef- 
fecit (ib.). ie 
SPRINKLE. [||To scatter water by 
drops, § aspergere (e. g., water 
on the groun To sprinkle on any thing, 
aspergere aliquid alicui rei: conspergere 
aliquid oe to sprinkle the ground 
before the door, spargere or conspergere 





vagari per locum; spargi per locum; late | humum (ante wdes). To sprinkle the 

sy spit hare mo Gfer of persons) : sperere prope puleren. Fe con- 

diffun patescere (of @ road). spergere ter pulverem. || To spot, 
SPREAD, s. By cir with ae t not maculare): 

pA Le rahe led, maculosus: coloris = 
RIG, surculus us: germen: virgu inkled with white, maculis albis : sprin 

A sprig of olive, virgula oleagina (Nep.). led with black, maculis nigris : sprinkled 


TRIT. 
SPRIGHTLINESS, vigor : animus acer 
or alacer: hilaritas 
SPRIGHTLY, hilaris, hilarus (either at 
the moment or habi 


ege . 
SPRING, s. || The vernal season, 
ver : tempus vernum (the time of spring). 
At the beginning of spring, primo vere ; 
Principio veris; ineunte and inito vere 
(the former when it begins, the latter when 
it has begun): it is early in spring, pre- 
vernat (Plin., 18, 26, 65, no. 2, § 239): that 
happens or is found in spring, vernus: the 
spring of life, flos tans te etatis (CS> 
ver statis is poetical) toh oe of 





with gold, ex aureolo varius ; aureis ma- 
culis sparsus: sprinkled with blue and yel- 
low, ex cwruleo fulvoque varius. 
Sparsus alone can never mean “sprink- 
ed. 

SPRITE. Vid. Sprarr. 

SPROUT, s., germen (as in a bud, &c.): 
sarculus (shoot of a tree, that may | be used 
asa bested to propagate the pega abo 


of grass, 
SPRUCE, bellus ( pretty : mostly, but 
not always, with praise): nitidus (carefully 
and strikingly neat, &c.; e. g., quos vides 





rey iret 
man, itidos ‘ior. Sprucely and neaily 
dressed, concinne et lepide vestita (Plaut., 
of a female). 


(Ziv., over-fine attire): concinnitas (Sen. ; 
non est ornamentum virile concinnitas, 
Ep., 115). 
SPUNGE, s. Vid. Sponee. 
SPUNGE, v., parasitari (Plat): 
any body, alicujus mensa vivere (fer 
aliena vivere mensa, Juv., 5, 2) 
SPUNGER, parasitus (one who fawns 
and flatters for the sake of good cheer, 
Plaut.) : coonaram bonarum assectator. 
SPUNGY, spongiosus (Cels., Plin.). 
SPUR, s., calcar (of @ boot ; also Ts a 
Sghting-cock: it is only in the Lama 7 
it is improperly — incitement, 
though the whole phrase “to set pure tae 
“to need the spur,” &c., is used tmproper- 
ly): radius (of a fighting-cock): stimu- 
lus: aculeus: incitamentum  gurete 
=an incitement). 


quem calcaribus concitare { properly) : 

icui calearia adhibére or admovére oon 
erly or figuratively). To spur a horse on, 
(equum) calcaribus stimulare : to spur 
body on 


‘Spuree relearn ( Plin., ‘Linn,). 
Spurge sseefier aivan thymel é 
spurge * da laureola (Linn.): 


ti xiphium (Linn.). 
SPURIOUS. || Not genuine, adulte 
rinus (general term ; to — 

verus) : fictitius ious ; opposed to 
rus): fucatus, fucosus (showy, but pote 
bditicius 





ititious ; e. g., 
&c.). lag yond vid. BasTarD, 
SPURN. Propr., pedibus aliquem 
e Or lcare. |] propa, 


= 
spernere: aspernari. Vid. DEsPrse. 

SPURRED. (Wearing spurs), * calcari- 
bus instructus. 


mspergere ali- 
quid aliqua re: i. ee 


Tei. || INTRANs., p 


runtER, otis _bumorem spargere 

a uént., 11, 

one ba ew 
8, © rator (4 2 
rage one who examines every 

thing closely on the spot, and reports it to 

: speculator (@ scout; one who 
observes or watches any thing 
ground at @ distance): emissarius (one 


espy). JN. excursor et opr ae e. 
istius excursor et y: dele! 
tor (one who endeavors to to del dangerous 


SQUE 
political opinions, &c., and report the hold 
ers of them tp the magistrates; a polic: 
spy). A female spy, speculatrix. 
SPY, v., explorare: speculari. To spy 
tniv, introspicere: to spy out, perspicere : 


pervidére. : 
SQUAB. || A cushion, pulvinus. 
(Vid. Cusuion.] || 4 young bird, 


pullus. 

SQUABBLE. Vid. QuARREL. 

SQUAD, manipulus (Ces.): militum 
manus (Cic.). ; 

SQUADRON. ||(Of troops), turma: 
by squadrons, turmatim. To divide the 
cavalry into three squadrons, equites divi- 
dere turmatim in tres partes (Liv., 20, 33). 
| (Of ships), classis (fleet): diminutive, 
classicula (Cic., Att., 16, 2, 4). 

SQUALID, squalidus: sordidus. 

SQUALL, »v., vagire (like an infant): 
vagitum edere. Vid. Cry. 

SQUALL, s. ||Cry, ejulatio: ejulatus: 
vagitus. Vid. Cry. 

SQUALL, s. ||Sudden gust, procel- 
la: subita tempestas: ventus turbo, or 
turbo only. A squall comes on, ventus 
turbo exoritur (Plaut.). 

SQUALLY, procellosus (Liv.): ventis 
turbidus (Ov.). 

SQUALOR, squalor: sordes. 

SQUANDER, ettundere : profundere 
(to spend lavishly): conticere : consume- 
re (to consume by lavish expenditure). JN. 
effundere et consumere : dissipare (gen- 
eral term, to scatter abroad, dissipate) : ab- 
ligurire (to'consume by luxurious or dainty 
living) : lacerare (to cut up): perdere (to 
destroy): heluari (to lavish upon immod- 
erate feasting): [>= prodigere is an old 
word, revived in the decline of the lan- 
guage, and therefore to be avoided. To 
squander one’s property, rem suam conti- 
cere or lacerare: to squander one’s time, 
tempus perdere ; tempore abuti. 

SQUARE, adj., quadratus : quadrangu- 
lus. A square foot, pes quadratus; qua- 
drata cubita soli in quadratum quaternis 
denariis venundantur ( four cubits square). 
Ten feet square, deni in quadrum pedes : 
to build (e. g., a forum) square, in quadra- 
to constituere: built square, in quadrato 
constitutus: quadratus. A square letter, 
litera quadrata. 

SQUARE, s. || The mathematical 
figure, quadratum : tetragdnum, or, 
aah Latin, tigura quadrata or quadrangu- 

. ||Any thing of asquare shape, 
quadra. Square of a chess-board, perhaps 

uadra tabulw latruncularie. ||(Z2 arch- 

tecture), quadratum : tetragonum (G7.). 
|| In military tactics, orbis (literally, 
@ circle; formed by the Roman soldiers in 
cases in which modern troops would form a 
square: the square, in this sense, was un- 
known in ancient tactics ; for [o7- agmen 
quadratum denotes the whole army march- 
tng in battle array in the form of a paral- 
Ulogram). To forma square, orbem tfacere 
or colligere ; in orbem coire ; in orbem se 
tutari. || A rule by which workmen 
form their angles, norma (Vitr.). 

SQUARE, v., quadrare (to make square) : 
ad acerrimam normam dirigere; rem 
cum re commetiri (to make to fit or agree). 
To square a number, in se multiplicare. 

SQUARE ‘ROOT, * radix quadrata. 

SQUARENESS, circumlocution by the 
adjective or verb. 

SQUARING, quadratura, Squaring of 
the circle, circuli quadratura ( Appul., 
Dogm. Plat., 3, p. 275, Oud.). 

SQUASH. Vid. Crusu. 

SQUAT, v. || To sit down on the 
hams or heels, conquiniscere (Plaut.) : 
subsidere (Liv.). || Z'o settle, vid. 

SQUAT, adj. || Sitting low, humi 
assidens: subsidens. ||Short and thick, 
obesus: habitu corporis brevis et obesus 
({ayF° not quadratus, which = of moderate 
stature, but well knit together ; corpus qua- 
dratum, neque gracile neque obesum, 
Cels., 2,1): ventriosus or ventruosus (cor- 
pulent, having a large stomach). 

SQUEAK, stridére: *vocem argutam 
or stridulam edere. 

SQUEAKING, stridulus; or by circum- 
locution with the verb. A squeaking voice, 
atridula et tenuis vox (Sen. Ep., 56). 

ceca fastidiosus. 

4 





STAF 


SQUEAMISHNESS, fastidium : fastidi- 
um delicatissimum. 

SQUEEZE, premere: comprimere. 
To squeeze out, exprimere : to squceze out 
oil, oleam exprimere: to squeeze owt wa- 
ter, &c., from a sponge, spongiam expri- 
mere : to squeeze it dry, aque plenam spon- 
giam manu premere ac siceare : to squeeze 
one’s self into a corner, compingere se in 
angulum: to squeeze to death (hyperbolical), 
aliquem complectendo necare (from affec- 
tion, as apes their young ones) : to be squeez- 
ed to death in a crowd, pre: turba elidi ex- 
animarique. 

SQUIB. A small fire-work, *mis- 
sile pyrium: radius pyrius (Baw.). || 4 

asquinade, vid. 

SQUILL. ||4 bulbous plant, scil- 
la (Plin.) : *scilla maritima (Linn.). || A 
crustaceous fish, squilla (Cic.). 

SQUINT, v., limis or perversis oculis 
esse: strabonem esse (Cic., naturally) : li- 
mis spectare (in @ single case, Ter.). To 
squint at, limis oculis intuéri or aspicere 
aliquid or aliquem. 

SQUINT, limi eaeroruti 

SQUINTING, $s. imior perversi oculi. 

SQUINTING, adj., limus : perversus 
(of the eyes): strabo (of persons, squint- 
eyed): qui est limis or perversis oculis (of 
the natural defect) : limis (oculis) spectans 
(in a single case, Plaut.): pretus or petu- 
lus (strictly speaking = looking as- 
kance, ogling, but sometimes used as 
a mild expression for strabo, Hor.). 

SQUIRE, armiger (Virg.). 

SQUIRREL, sciiirus (Plin.). The com- 
mon squirrel, * scitrus vulgaris (Linn) : the 
flying squirrel, * scitrus volans (Linz.). 

SQUIRT, v. || TRANs., spargere. || LN- 
TRANS., prosilire: poctical, emicare. 

SQUIRT, s. || A syringe, sipho. 
|| Water squirted, scatebra. 

STAB, v. || PRopr., fodere: figere : 
transtigere : cwedere, vulnerare aliquem : 
sicd, gladio, pungere, ferire aliquem : 
punctim ferire aliquem: with a dagger, 
&c., sicd, or pugione pungere or compun- 
gere. To stab any body to the heart, cul- 
trum in corde alicujus detigere (Liv., 1, 
58); sicam in corpore alicujus deligere 
(Cic., Cat., 1, 6, 16); gladium intigere ali- 
cui in pectus (Cic., Tusc., 4, 22, 50); ic- 
tum alicujus corpori intigere ; aliquem 
ictu vulnerare: to stab one’s self, cultro se 
pungere, vulnerare, lwdere. || Fic. 7'o 
injure, destroy, vid. 

STAB, s., ictus: plaga. A stab in the 
side, punctio lateris: in the breast, punc- 
tio pectoris. 

STABILITY. || Propn., firmitas: fir- 
mitudo (firmness): stabilitas (power of 
standing jirmly or steadily, Ces.). To give 
stability to, contirmare, firmare. || Fia., 
firmitas: stabilitas : constantia (opposed to 
mobilitas): gravitas (opposed to levitas). 
Stability of character, animi constantia pro- 
positique tenacitas (Kichst.). Not to pos- 
sess stability of character, non satis firma 
animi constantid munitum esse. 

STABLE, adj,, firmus: stabilis: fixus. 
Vid. Firm. 

STABLE, s., equile: equorum stabu- 
lum or stabulum (general term for any 
stall or stable). Stable-door, janua stabuli 
(Col.). Stable-keeper, stabuli magister : 
stable-boy, stabularius (general term): aga- 
s0 (a groom). To clean out a stable, sta- 
bulum purgare (a stercore), converrere 
or everrere. || PRov. To shut the stable- 
door when the steed is stolen, clipeum post 
vulnera sumere (Ov.). 

STABLE, v., stabulare (Varr.). 

STABLING, stabula (plural): stabula- 
tio (e. g., hiberna, Col., 6, 3, 1, for cattle in 
winter): presepia (plural). 

STABLISH. Vid. Estanuisy, 

STACK, s., acervus (e. g., lignorum, 
stramentorum, foeni): strues (e. g., ligno- 
rum) ({39> foenile, rather the barn or yard 
in which the hay was kept for use: meta 
foeni = a cock of hay: congeries, in the 
best writers, denotes a heap of things put 
together without order or regular form ; 
therefore not = stack). A stack of chim- 
neys, * ordo (fumariorum, fumariolorum),. 

STACK, v., cumulare: acervare (7are) : 
coacervare: construere (e. g., foenum). 

STAFF. || A stick used for sup- 


STAT 


| port, baculum, more rarely baculus @ 
walking-siich, for use): seipio (for orne 
ment ; staff of office): tustis (for striking 
blows): sceptrum (a. sceptre): pedum 
(sheplurd’s siaf’), || Fic. Property, vid. 
|| lu military language, anumber 
of officers acting together, legati 
tribunique (after Ces,, B. G., 4, 28): pra- 
torium (Ce@s., Liv.). A staff-oficer, tribu- 
nus militum (colunel): legatus ( general) : 
legati tribunique militum (che staff-officera). 

STAG, cervus: of a stag, cervinus. 

STAGE. ||A raised platform, sug- 
gestus, -s (Liv.): suggestum (Cic.): ca- 
tasta (a platform on which slaves were ex- 
hibited for sale): tabulatum (made of 
boards) : machina: machinatio (consider 
ed as an artificial structure): pegma, -atis 
(Auson. fog In classical writers == 
book-case [Cic.], or a machine used in a 
theatre [Sen.]). To prepare a stage, ma- 
chinam comparare; machinationem pre- 
parare, instruere. || Place for actors 
in a theatre, proscenium (space between 
the scena, scenes, and the orchestra ; the pul- 
pitum was the part of the proscenium 
which was nearest the orchestra). Our word 
“ stage” may be represented by the more gen- 
eral terms, scéna, theatrum. Of or belong- 
ing to the stage, scenicus: theatralis. 7'o 
enter upon the stage, in scenam prodire, 
produci (of an actor), To retire from the 
stage, de scend recedere; scenam relin- 
quere (of an actor). To make one’s first 
appearance on the stage [vid. DEBUT]. The 
action is represented on the stage, res agi- 
tur in scenis: on the stage = theatrically, 
in fabulis : to bring upon the stage, novam 
fabulam in scenam inducere, producere. 
|| Fie. Place of action or display, 
theatrum, scena. To go off the stage, a 
publico rerum gerendarum theatro rece- 
dere ; e sole et pulvere in umbram et oti- 
um recedere (after Cic.); se removére a 
publicis negotiis (Cic.). To quit the stage 
= to die, a vita recedere; vita decedere 
(Cic.). ||Degree in a journey, statio: 
stabulum (place for changing horses; the 
proper word, of the Silver Age; vid. Gie- 
rig., Plin. Ep., 6,19, 4): hospitinm ae sta- 
bulum : stabulum ac deversorium (quar- 
ters), || A stage-coach; i.e., coach that 
travels by stages, vehiculum publicum. 
|| Single stepin any progress, 
gradus. ° 

STAGE-PLAYER. Vid. Actor. 

STAGGER. ||Imrrawns., titubare (prcp- 
erly, to trip): vacillare (e. g., ex Vino): fa- 
bare (so as to fall): labascere: labefieri 
(properly and figuratively). To stagger 
home, titubante pede domum reverti. 
|| Fre., claudicare : fluctuare : fluctuare 
animi or in animo; incertum esse; hesi- 
tare: dubitare: in dubio esse. ||'TRANS., 
PROPR., labefacere: lebefactare. || Fre., 
labefacere, labetactare : collabefuctare 
(Ov.). To stagger any body’s opinion, la- 
befacere, labefactare aliquem ; labefacta- 
re alicujus opinionem, sententiam; mo- 
vére alicujus sententiam. 7'o stagger any 
body’s fidelity, fidem alicujus labefactare, 
sollicitare. To be staggered, labescere 
(Ter.): labefieri, labefactari (Cic.). Any 
thing staggers me (= makes me almost 
doubt the conclusion I thought certain), du- 
bitatio mihi movétur or atfertur. 

STAGGERS, vertigo. To be seized with 
the staggers, vertigine corripi: to have the 
staggers, vertigine laborare (Plin.) : ver- 
tiginem pati (Macrob.). 

STAGNANT, stagnans (post-Augustan) « 
reses (e. g., aqua, Varr., R. R., 3,17, 8) : ien- 
tus: torpens (flacus, Stat.): piger (slug- 
gish). JN. stagnans pigerque (e. g., aqua, 
Plin.). 

STAGNATE, stagnare (Plin.): immo- 
tum esse (Cic.): coagulari (to coagulate). 

STAGNATION, by circumlocution with 
the verb. Stagnation of trade, mercatura 
frigens, jacens, torpens. . i 

STAIN, s., macula (a mark which varie- 
gates): labes (a mark which disfigures) : 
nota (a mark which distinguishes), AU 
these words properly or figuratively: to de 
note a stain on the character more distinct. 
ly, we may say, macula sceleris; Jabes tw 
pitudinis or ignominiz ; nota turpitudinis. 
A slight stain, labecula: parva macula 





To get a stain, maculam trahere. To take 


out @ stain 
éluere: macu maculam (e 
veste) abluere (Plin. } (de Veste) auferre 
£Ov.). ( 

|| To mark or dis ig- 
ure dado a stain, 

maculis variare, to sprinkle): macu- 
lis aspergere: ol tubes igomete: || To 


STAIR, | le 
us (2 
-arum (a pis of ign bre SPecore 


(a flight of steps l es bagrrbe ihre To 
live up three pair of stairs, tribus scalis 
habitare (Mar, 1, 118, 7): up stairs, con- | 
tra scalas: down stairs, secundum scalas : 
to throw any body down stairs, aliquem — 
per gradus 
Per § gradus precipitem ire. 
CASE, scale, -arum. 

STAKE. s- || A pale, palus (general 
term): sudes ( flat and pointed): stipes 
(round, uneut): vallus (a palisade). on 
JSasten to a stake, palare aliquid; alligare 
aliquem ad palum (Cic.). To drive a stake 
through the adigere stipitem per me- 
dium hominem (Sen. Ep., 14, 4). || Post 
at which a (real or pretended) 
malefactor is burned, * palus (ad 

uem nocens alligatur igni comburen- 

us); hence, figuratively, for death 7 
fire, as a punishment, poona, qua 
aliquis igni crematur (as Cas., B. G., 1, 
4); sociclunda, froin Gs soniict Togas, 678 
neral pile). To die at the stake, igni ne- 
cari; fammis cireumventum exanimari 
(voluntarily). The condemned must die at 
the stake, damnatum poenam sequi oportet, 
ut ignicremetur. || Any thing laid 


down at play, pignus. Any thing is | 


ai stake, agitur aliquid (e. g., caput, one’s 
life is at stake ; rarely, in this sense, agitur 


de aliqua re, which =“ any thing is treated | 


of ” ef. Cortte, Sall., Cat., 52,10): in dis- 
crimine versatur aliquid (any thing is in 
@ dangerous position or situation; e. g., 
salus mea): dimico de aliqua re (J am 
running the risk of losing any thing; e 
g-, de vita, de fama, dimico; cf. comment- | 
ators on Nep., Timoth., 4, 3). Some have 
their life at stake, and others their reputa- 
tion, alii de vitd, aiii de gloria in discrimen | 
vocantur. 

STAKE, v. || To fasten by stakes, 

aliquid. || To wager, hazard at 
play, ponere (ef. Plaut., Curc., 2, 3, 76, 
pono pallium; ille suum annulum op- 
posuit; staked against it): in medium 
conferre (Suet., Oct., 71, in singulos talos 
singulos denarios in medium conferebat, 
= staked a denarius upon every throw): 
post id in pignus dare. Say what you will 
€, dic, quo pignore mecum certes. 
Hence, figuratively, to hazard, fortune 
comnnittere (Cic.) : aleam jacere (Suet.). 

STALE, vetus: vetustus (old): non re- 
cens (not fresh): vapidus (of liquors). 
Stale bread, panis strictus (Juv., 5, 69); 
panis vetulus. 

STALK, s. (of a plant), stirps (the whole 
lower part of plants or trees ; poate includ- 
ing the roots; of reeds, Plin.): stilus (of 
asparagus, Col.): caulis (e. g.. brassicz) : 
(ef corn, culmus (as bearing the ear); 
ealamus (as hollow): pediculus ( fruit or 
leaf stalk): petiolus ( fruit-stalk): scapus 
(e. g., lupini, Varr., R. R, 1, 31, fin.). 
Bean stalks, fabalia, -ium. 

STALK, v.,incedere: ingrédi. To stalk 
Proudly, magnifice incedere: to stalk in 
purple and gold, insignem auro et purpu- 
ra conspici 

STALKING-HORSE. Vid. Prerexr. 

STALL. |] ofan ele eattle, sta- 
bulum (general term) : bubile (an oz stall). 
]A bench, mensa. || A small house 
or shed used by a tradesman, taber- 
na (as a place of sale) : officina (as a work- 
shop). || In a cathedral, * scamnum, 
ere locus (place, dignity) canoni- 


STALLION, equus mas: equus admis- 
saris; also simply equus or ifs ear tracer 
from the context (Col.). 

STAMINA, stamen ; plural, stamina. 

STAMMER, balbutire (intransitively 
and transitively): balbum esse: lingua 
hesitare (intransitively). 

STAMMERER, balbus (habitual): bla- 


jicere: to fall down stairs, 


sus (unable to the sibilants 
paged ame m2 


po aka signum, nota epeopececg spe- 


(appecrance given y thing). 
‘Staimper paper, * plagula bigs ony ene | vsck 
notata: the price of stamps (i. e., a stamped 





paper), * pecunia, = pro plagulis signa- 

tis solvitur ( not sigillum). || With 
the foot, supplosio. 

STAMP, v. || To impress with a 


mark, signare (general term): signo rei- 
| publics signare or notare (to afiz a pub- 

lic or official mark upon ; e. g., plagulam) : 
(e.g.,mensuram). To stamp a thing, fig- 
uratively, alicui rei speciem alicujus rei 
conciliare. ||T'o strike with the foot 
| $0 as to ele a noise, supplodere pe- 
dem: terram ped gh or percutere : 
terram pedibus tun | To beat, vid. 

STAMPER, pistillum. 

STANCH, v., (sanguinem) supprimere 
(Cels.), sistere (Pliny : (sanguinis protiu- 
vium) inhibére (Curt.), sistere (Plin.). 

STANCH, adj., firmus: stabilis: con- 
stans: certus. 

STANCHION. Vid. Prop. 

STAND, cv. |[INTRANs., stare (general 
term): consistere : resistere (to stand still, 
halt, not to flee): collocari (of statues, &e. ; 
not stare): durare: perdurare: obdurare: 
sustentare (to hold out, especially in a con- 
test): pererrare (of plants which endure the 
| cold of winter): manére: esse ratum (to 
| remain unchanged ; e. g., if he wished his 
| 





measures to stand, si suas res gestas manére 
| vellet, Eye geet 10). Nothing will stand 
| of all that, &c., nihil earum rerum erit ra- 
tum, quas, &c. (Nep., Alc., 10): tears be- 
in to stand in any body's eyes, lacrime 
| oboriuntur alicujus oculis: to stand by an 
| agreement, stare pacto or conventis; bya 
| promise, promissis stare; by an opinion, 

In sententia sua manére, permanére, per- 

severare : to stand by any body, alicui non 
| deesse ; aliquem non deserere, destituere, 
&c.: to stand still, stare in vestigio; con- 
sistere in loco (not to walk about; opposed 
to inambulare) ; consistere, resistere (not 
to proceed, or to retire ; opposed to proce- 
dere, fugere) ; subsistere (to halt, stop, 


of persons; e. g., in itinere; or things; e. 
g., a clock) ; insistere (to one’s Course) ; 
non residére (not to sit ): to keep 


any body standing, aliquem residére non 
jubére. || Pur. To stand in = to cost, 
stare or constare, with an ablative of the 
price: to stand for =to be bound for, spon- 
| orem esse or spondére pro aliquo [vid. 
Bari, Sponsor]: to stend high in one’s 
opinion or favor, esse in gratia, in honore, 
apud aliquem ; gratissimum esse alicui ; 
gratia plurimum valére apud aliquem : to 
stand on any body's side, stare ab aliquo; 
facere ab aliquo: it stands in my power, 
penes me est; est in mea potestate ; si- 
tum est in mea potestate; mea est potes- 
tas; also, stat per aliquem ¢ but not 
stat apud aliquem, which is barbarous): 
how stand matters with you? quo loco 
sunt res tue? (Ter.): to stand out, ex- 
Stare; prominére: to stand out against, 
resistere; Obniti: to stand in awe (vid. 
TO BE AFRarD]: to stand in doubt (vid. 
Dovust, HestraTe]: to stand in need 
[vid. ro NzED, WANT] : to stand on end, 
stare; horrére (e. g., stant arrecte hor- 
rore come, Virg.; stant come, ibid. : 
horrent eapilli, Tib. ; come, Ov.: rigent 
come metu, terrore, horrore, idid.): to 
stand up, surgere (to rise): to stand as @ 
candidate, munere candidatorio fungi (Cie- 
ero); petere; ambire: to stand good, ma- 
nére; valére ; ratum esse: to stand upon 
ceremony, magno apparatu aliquem acci- 
pere, excipere, colere: mot to stand upon 
ceremony, Dullo, sine ullo apparatu; sim- 
pliciter: pray do not stand upon ceremony 
with me, ne magno apparatu, queso, me 
accipias: one who does not stand upon 
ceremony, homo simplex. || TRans., pati: 
Ppetpeti (to endure, suffer ; perpeti, to the 
end): ferre: perferre (to bear; perferre, 
to the end) : tolerare: toleranter ferre (to 
endure with constancy): perfungi aliqua 





forma publica percutere: publice probare . 


*} regula: eg lex. 
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re (to discharge). In. perpeti alicuid et 
perfungi: sustinére (to hold cut): parem 
esse alicui rei (to bea mutch for). To stand 
mn, perpeti, subire: to stand 
torture, subire cruciatum : to stand trouble, 
prow seid molestia, Saharan perfongt Perfungi : to 
; labores per- 
ete lorie eae wm oe stand any thing, 
vinci aliqna re; succumbere or imparem 
esse alicui rei: that can stand dere J 
patiens, tolerans alicujus rei (f> of 
Silver Age): to stand fight, in acie stare ac 
pugnare (opposed to fugere, in castra refu- 
gere); pugnam non detrectare. 

STAND, s. |] A station, statio: locus. 
|| 4 stop, mora. To be at a stand, stare; 
sistere: to come to a stand, subsistere. 
|| Act of opposing or resisting, by 
circumlocution with verbs in OproseE, Re- 
sist. ||.4 frame, or the like, on which 
any thing is placed, statumen: 
gestus: basis: pes. |] A set (e. g., a stand 
of arms). arma, pl ; armatura. 

STANDARD, s. |] That which has 
been established or stands asa 
test, @ settled rate or measure, men- 
sura (general term): mensura publice pro- 
bata (as a measure, Modestin., Dig., 48, PO, 
32, no. 1): ‘Bays publice probatam (as 
@ weight, i || Fre. A neass rule, 
| An ensignin 
war, signum militare; or, from the con- 
text, signum only: vexillam. Syn. and 
Pur. in CoLors. 

STANDARD, adj., * ad publice probate 
mensure (or ad ponderis publice probati) 
normam redactus. 

STANDARD-BEARER, signifer: vex- 
illarius (Liv.): vexillifer (Prudent.). 

STANDING, part. a., stans. Standi 
upright, erectus: standing water [vi 
STaGNANT]: @ standing camp, castra sta- 
tiva, -orum, nom. plural: @ standing army, 
(we may say) milites perpetui: @ standing 
JSestival, festi dies anniversarii. 

STANDING, s. || The act of stand 
ing, status, -as. || A place where one 
stands, locus. || Condition, circum- 
stances, status: conditio. || Rank, po- 
sition, locus (position in civil relations) : 
dignitas (station according to character, 
apes &c.) : sors (the state of life to which 


number of persons of a certain 
rank or standing, aclass. \||Age. 
Any body of the same standing as another, 
alis alicui; as myself, equalis meus. 
TAND-STILL, statio: institio (gener 
al terms, but especially of the apparent stand- 
ing still of certain stars, stellarum). To bé 
at a stand-still, consistere ; vestigio herére 
(not to be able to walk on); in dicendo de- 
ficere (in a speech) ; in aliqua re heresce- 
re or inhzrescere ; nescio quid agam or 
ae me vertam (of not knowing what a 
) ; Rescio quomodo me expediam : bus- 
iness is at a stand-still, mercatura jacet er 
park negotia jacent : every thing is ata 
stan d-still, omnia tamquam in quodam 
incili adhzserunt (Cel. ap. Cic., Fam., 8,5). 
STANZA, perhaps tetrastichon. A poem 
arranged in stanzas, * carmen tetrasti- 
chum poet ys Po rae (genitive plural); 
“STAPLE, eure mart, cya = 
forum venalium : receptaculum 
narum mercium. ||4 loop oa 
*hamus (ferreus). 


(its natural products) ; alicujus tere 
Ya et artificia (its manufactures, &c.). we. 


stars, stellatus (Cic., Tuse., 5, 3,8): 
under a lucky “ga = dextro sidere editus or 
natus ; unlucky, malo : 
ing star, trajectio stelle (Cic., De Div., 2, 
6, 16); stella transvolans (Sen., N. Q, % 
14);  egghe stellarum 74 
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preceps colo labitur; stella volat or trans- 
Volit: @ fixed star, stella inerrans ; sidus 
certa sede infixum; plural, sidera que 
certis locis infixa sunt: the course of the 
stars, stellarum, siderum cursus (Cic.): 
brighter than the stars, clarior stellis (e. g., 
oculus): a map of the stars, *tabula coe- 
lestis; *tabula complexum coeli exhi- 
bens: like a star, in stellw figuram redac- 
tus (Col., 12, 15, eztr.). 

STAR-GAZER. Vid. ASTROLOGER, As- 
TRONOMER. 

STAR-LIGHT, sideribus illustris (e. g., 
nox, Zac. Ann., 1, 50, 3; 4, 5,1): (> 
stellans and sublustris are poetical. 

STARBOARD, *latus navis dextrum. 

STARCH, s., amylum. 

STARCH, v., *lintea amylare or * amy- 
lo solidare. 

STARCHED. Vid. Stirr. 

STARK, v., torpentibus oculis aliquid 
or aliquem intuéri (after Quint., 11, 9, 
where torpentibus oculis): detixis oculis 
intueri aliquid: obtutum figere in aliqua 
re. To stare any body in the face, oculos 
defigere in vultu alicujus (Curt.) : to stare 
with astonishment, stupére. 

STARE, s., oculi torpentes defixi: *ob- 
tutus in aliqua re defixus. 

STARK [vid. QuiTE]. Stark naked, 
plane nudus: omni veste exutus (stripped 
of all his clothing): stark mad, delirus. 

STARLING, sturnus (Plin.): *sturnus 
vulgaris (Linn.). 

STARRY, adj,, stellarum plenus (full 
of stars): astris distinctus et ornatus 
(adorned with stars): [G3 stellifer, stel- 
latus, stellans are poetical. A starry night, 
nox sideribus illustris (Tac., Ann., 1, 50, 
3): the starry heavens, ccelum astris dis- 
tinctum et ornatum (Cic., N. D., 2, 37, 95): 
nocturna coli forma undique sideribus 
ornata (Cic., Tusc., 1, 28, 68): [4g> ccoelum 
stelliferum or stellans, stellatum or side- 
reum, are poetical. 

START, v || INTRANs. J'o0 startle, 
concitari terrore et metu: metu concuti: 
commovéri, percelli re nova: stupére: 
etupescere. T'o start back, resilire; re- 
sultare: to start at any thing, refugere, 
timére, veréri, horrére, reformidare ali- 

uid: a horse starts, equus consternatur. 
| To make a beginning, incipere: 
mitium facere. || Zo set out, abire: 
proficisci. To start from a certain place, 
excurrere ; e carceribus emitti (in a race). 
|| Zo burst asunder, dissiliri: rumpi. 
|| Trans. 7'0 arouse, excitare: ciére. 
| To sct on foot, rei initium facere: 
aggredi aliquid or ad aliquid faciendum 
(e. g., ad hance disputationem, ad dicen- 
dum, Cie. ; also accusative only, ancipitem 
causam, Cic.; in Sallust always accusative 
only ; in poetical and post-Augustan prose, 
infinitive): fundamenta rei ponere or ja- 
cere. To start a question, rem commo- 
vére (que, &c., Cic., Brut., 87, 297). || T'o 
burst, rumpere. 

START, s. ||Sudden action of the 
body from fear, repens terror. || 4 
sudden impulse or rousing, impe- 
tus: impulsus. || 4 beginning, initi- 
um, ||A setting out, profectus. To 
have made a false start, ad carceres revo- 
cari (effect for cause). || Advance, pre- 
cedence, plus vie confectum. To have 
the start of any body, precipere iter alicui 
(Liv., 3, 46); antecedere, antecessisse ali- 
quem (to have got before any body): the 
king had got a considerable start. aliquan- 
tum viw rex prawceperat (Liv., 36, 19), or 
longius spatium preceperat (e. g., fuga, 
Liv., 22, 41): to have scarcely four hours’ 
start of any body, vix quatuor horerum 
spatio antecedere (to be hardly four hours’ 
march ahead, Cas.): Antony had got two 
days’ start of me, biduo me Antonius an- 
tecessit (Brut. ap, Cic. Ep., 11, 13). 

STARTING-PLACE, carceres, plural. 

STARTLE. ||Inrrans. [Vid. Starr.] 
| Trans., territare: terrére: terrefacere: 
alicui terrorem inferre, offerre, injicere, 
incutere : aliquem in timorem conjicere. 

STARTLING, formidolosus ( 7er., 
Sail.) : terrorem injiciens, offerens, infe- 
rens: terribilis: horribilis. A startling 
speech, verbum territans (Plaut.): a start- 
ling blow, ictus ad terrendum, terroris 
causa, pares incussus, 

6 
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STARVATION, fames (hunger) : inedia 
(abstinence from food). To die of starva- 
tion, fame mori, perire, absumi, consumi, 
confici. 

STARVE. || Trans. T'o kill by de- 
ficiency of food, fame necare, mace- 
rare, suftocare. To starve one’s self, frau- 
dare se victu suo; fraudare ventrem : to 
be starved to death, fame mori, absumi, pe- 
rire, or interire (through want) ; inedia 
mori; inedia vitam finire; per inediam 
a vita discedere (voluntarily to starve 
one’s self to death); fame necari (either as 
@ punishment or otherwise): to starve out, 
aliquem fame enecare, conficere ; (ur- 
bem) fame domare or suffocare ; inopiad 
expugnare: starved out, fame enectus, 
confectus. || Zo kill with cold, * fri- 
gore necare, &c. || INTRANs. To be suf- 
fering from hunger, fame enecari. 
To be dying of hunger, fame mori, conti- 
ci, consumi, &c.; vid. above. || Jo be 
suffering from cold, frigére; plane 
frigére (Cic.); frigore frigescere (Cic.) ; 
*frigore exstingui, exanimari (to die in 
consequence of the cold); frigore mori 
(Hor, ; roorietur frigore si non Rettuleris 
pannum). 

STATE, s. || Condition, status: 
conditio (conditio is lasting, status tran- 
stent): locus (the situation of a person or 
thing as brought about by circumstances ; 
vid. Herz., Ces., B. G., 2, 26): causa (any 
unusual, embarrassing state, of which the 
end is still uncertain): res (circumstances 
in the widest sense). A good or flourish- 
ing state, bonus status; bona conditio; 
bonus locus; res bonw, or secunde, or 
florentes : to be in the same or in a similar 
state, in eodem loco esse; in eddem causad 
esse; eadem,est mea causa: to find one’s 
self in a better state, in meliore conditione 
or in meliore caus4 esse; meliore loco 
res mew sunt: to be in a wretched state, 
in summa infelicitate versari; pessimo 
loco esse: to be in a bad stute, deteriore 
statu esse: to keep any thing in a good 
state, aliquid integrum et incolume serva- 
re; aliquid tuéri: to restore any thing to 
its former state, in pristinum restituere ; 
in antiquum statum restituere (general 
term); in integrum restituere (especially 
in juridical maiters) ; reficere ; restituere 
(to mend): to remain in its original state, 
statum suum tenére (lo remain as it was) ; 
integrum manére (to remain uninjured) : 
@ hopeless state, res pessime, perdite : 
Planius is in nearly the same state, eadem 
fere causa est Planii: the state of affairs, 
rerum status: the state uf affairs is entire- 
ly changed, magna facta est rerum com- 
mutatio ; versa sunt omnia: the unfavor- 
able state of affairs, iniquitas rerum or 
temporum : according to the state of af- 
fairs (circumstances), pro re; pro re nata; 

ro rei conditione or statu; ut res se ha- 

et; ut res fert. || Commonwealth, 
civitas (the whole body of persons in the 
full enjoyment of civil rights and privi- 
leges, and lords of the soil): res publica 
(with reference to the public institutions and 
ordinances, as designed for the common 
good): res (with pt Aah to its power and 
influence): regnum (a kingdom) : imperi- 
um (an empire). Office of state, munus 
reipublice ; magistratus (of a magistrate): 
business or affairs of state, publica res; 
publicum negotium : records of the state, 
state papers, tabule publicw: a servant of 
the state, homo publicus; magistratus: 

reat officers of state, summis honoribus 
ungentes or functi: to enter upon the serv- 
ice of the state, rempublicam or magistra- 
tus capessere; ad rempublicam accedere: 
revenues of the state, vectigalia, -ium, nom. 
plural; pecunis vectigales ; publici fruc- 
tus: a state prisoner, qui in custodia pub- 
licd est: @ state secret, arcanum aulicorum 
consilium : it is a state secret, hoc tacitum, 
tamquam mysterium, tenent aulici (vid. 
Cic., De Or., 3, 17, 64): the good of the 
state, rationes or utilitas reipublicw ; com- 
munis omnium utilitas: for the good of 
the state, e republicé: a robe of state, ves- 
tis forensis (opposed to vestis domestica) : 
a state coach, carpentum; pilentum: a 
minister of state, socius et administer rei- 
publicwe regende ; amicus regis, qui sem- 
per adest in consilio et omnium rerum 
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civillium habetur particeps cid. Nep, 
Eum., 1, 6): council of state, consilium 
publicum (Cic., Mil., 33, 90); consilium 
reipublice (Flor.,1, 1, 15): religion of the 
state, sacra publica, nom..plural: the 

of the state, gubernacula reipublicer, civi- 
tatis, or imperii: to preside at the helm of 
the state, ad gubernacula reipublice sedé- 
re; gubernaculis reipublice assidére ; gu- 
bernacula reipublicw tractare; clavum 
imperii tenére: the constitutions of the 
state, civitatis forma or status; reipublices 
ratio or modus; reipublice genus: to give 
@ constitution to the state, rempublicam 
institutis temperare ; rempublicam or im- 
perium constituere. ||. 4 higher class 
of citizens, ordo, ||\Pomp, splendor, 
magonificentia: splendor: apparatus: cul- 
tus: supellex ad ostentationem luxids 
comparata (Cic.). 

STATE, v., indicare (to point out, dis- 
close): edere (Lo state publicly) : profitéri 
aliquid: professionem alicujus rei edere 
or conficere (to profess, make a public re 
turn or declaration): memorare: com- 
memorare (to mention ; of writers, &c.): 
auctorem esse alicujus rei (to be a rouch 
er for any thing ; likewise of writers) : sig- 
nificare (to give to understand by signs): 
monstrare (to show, call attention tv). To 
state any thing verbally and explicitly, pro- 
nuntiare (vid. Cic., Off., 3, 16, 66): to state 
his debts, wes alienum protitéri: to state 
one’s income (to a magistrate), profitéri 
(apud praestorem) : to state one’s property 
too low, censum extenuare: to state all 
things accurately, omnia diligenter per- 
sequi. 

STATE-PAPER-OFFICE, tabulinum or 
tablinum (place in a Roman house where 
papers were kept) : tabularium (place where 
public records are kept: later, archivum, 
archium, grammatophylacion). 

i STATELY, magnificus: splendidus : 


autus. 

STATEMENT, ratio: descriptio : desig- 
natio (a description, sketch) : indicium (in 
acourt of justice) : delatio (information, no- 
tice): libellus de aliquo datus (in writing, 
Plin. Ep., 7, 27, 11): professio (with or 
without bonorum, statement of property ; 
or nominis, of oue’s name ; especially before 
amagistrate ; vid. Herz., Ces., B. G., 7,2): 
argumentatio: confirmatio (in rhetoric, a 
statement of the grounds or proofs with 
which one supports his argument) : aucto- 
ritas (allegation of a writer ; vid. Cic., Ca- 
cin., 23, 65). According to the statement 
of Livy, Livio narrante ; Livio auctore or 
teste; si sequaris Livium auctorem or Li- 
vii auctoritatem ; to make a statement, in- 
dicare aliquem (as an accuser) ; nomen 
alicujus deferre (to give in the name of any 
one before the judge); accusare aliquem 
(to make a formal accusation) , dare de al- 
iquo libellum (to hand in a written accusa- 
tion against any one, Plin. Ep. 7, 27, 1D* 
to make a statement of any thing against 
any one, deferre aliquid ad aliquem: to 
make a false statement, calumniari ali- 
quem : an old woman made this statement 
tu me, id indicium mihi anus fecit. 

STATESMAN, vir rerum civilium peri- 
tus: vir regende civitatis peritus or sci- 
ens (0g not vir politicus). Statesmeny 
principes rempublicam gubernantes: as 
great a statesman as a general, magnus 
bello nec minor pace: to bea great states. 
man, reipublice regende scientissimum 
esse. 

STATICS, staticé (technical term). 

STATION, s. ||Place, position, sta- 
tio: locus: sedes (of a thing fixed or quite 
at rest). || Rank, locus: dignitas: sors. 
(Syn, én Stanpine.] || Office, munus: 
partes, plural. || A place of lodging 
or rest on @ journey, mansio. 

STATION, v., locare: collocare. To 
station in several places, disponere : to sta- 
tion troops, milites constituere (in colle, 
Liv.; in fronte, Sall.): to station guards 
round the house, domum sepire custodi- 
bus (Nep., Dion. 9, 1): to station guards 
along the bank of a river, custodias ad ri- 
pam disponere. 

STATIONARY, immotus: fixus : sta- 
bilis: loco se non movens: statarius (mi- 
les, pugna, orator): {og stationarius is 
luw Latin. To be stationary, commoreri 


STAY 


’ 

(e.g, Rome) : to be stationary (of a dis- 
ease), consistere (opposed to increscere 
end decrescere). 

STATIONER, *chartarius. To be @ 
stationer, * chartas venditare. ‘ 

STATIONERY, * materia scriptoria : 
*charta (vid. Bremi ad Suet., Ner., 20). 

STATISTIC, * ad civitatum, ad reram 
civilium, cognitionem pertinens. : 

STATISTICS, rerum publicarum sci 
entia, cognitio (Cic.). Modern statistics, 
cognitio regnorum rerumque publicarum 
nostri vi ( Wyttend.). 

STATUARY. || One who makes 
statues, fictor (Cic.): statuarum artifex 
(Quint.): simulacrorum sculptor (Jul. 
Firm.) : statuarius (Plin.): qui signa fa- 
bricatur (Cic., Of., 1, 41, 147) : marmora- 
rius artifex, or simply marmorarius (Vitr., 
Sen.; in marble). || The art of mak- 
ing statues, ars signa fingendi, fabri- 
candi (after Cic.): sculptura (Plin.). 

STATUE, — (any tic work ; 
opposed to tabula, pictura): simulacrum 
(image of a god; vid. ImaGe): statua 
(full-sized image of a person, in marble or 
brass ; [35> never = the image of a god): 
effigies (@ bust) : herma or hermes (a stat- 
ue of Mercury ; then, general term, @ statue 
representing only the head, with part of the 
breast of a person, the trunk consisting mere- 
ly of an oblong stone). A statue of brass, on 
hor. or on foot, statua enea equestris 
or pedestris: to erect a statue to any one, 
alicui statuam ponere, constituere: he 
stands like a statue, taciturnior est statua 
(after Hor., Ep., 2, 2, 83): to make a mar- 
. ble statue, facere alicujus simulacrum e 
marmore. 

STATURE, statura : habitus : corporis 
statura (Cic.). Great or high stature, sta- 
tura magna, procéra : little or low stature, 
statura parva, brevis: middling stature, 
statura media (Liv.) : mediocris (Just., 1, 

: short of stature, brevi corpore (Suet.). 

STATUTE, lex. According to stat- 
ve legibus convenienter ; legitime. Vid. 

AW. 

STAUNCH, adj., firmus : stabilis : con- 
stans: certus. 

STAUNCH, r. (sanguinem), sistere, sup- 
primere ; profluvium (sanguinis) sistere, 
cohibére, inhibére. 

STAVE. || Plank of a cask, * dolii 
lamina. || Jn music, * linew quibus no- 
tz musice rescribuntur, complectuntur. 

STAY, s. || Continuance, mansio 
(Cic. ; e. g., in vita): commoratio: per- 
mansio (continued stay; also perseverance 
in any thing, Cic.). || Fie. Support, ca- 
limen (of persons): adminiculum: fir- 
mamentum: presidium: subsidium (of 
persons or things). (Vid. Support, fig- 
uratively.} To be the stay of any thing, 
fulcire or fulcire et sustinére aliquid; 
presidio or subsidio esse alicui or alicui 
rei, &c.; in aliquo salus alicujus nititur ; 
in aliquo omnes alicujus spes sunt site. 
| Delay, vid. || Stand-still, vid. 

STAY, v. || Inrrans. T'o remain at 
a place or with any one, morari, com- 
morari, versari, at a place, in loco: se te- 
nére, continére se (loco): degere, or de- 
exe vitam: vivere loco (to live any where) : 

itare: sedem ac domicilium habére 
loco (to dwell any where) : considére loco 
(to abide any where for a time; the proper 
word, of sailors who lie any where). To 
stay frequently at @ place, multum versari 
in loco ; locum frequentare : to stay idle 
at home, sedére desidem domi : to stay in 
the country, ruri se continére (never to go 
to town) ; rusticari (to live in the country, 
especially for pleasure): to stay long in 
town, diu in urbe herére : to stay with any 
one, commorari (to abide), habitare (to 
dwell, live), deversari (for @ short time), 
apud aliquem ; hospitio alicujus uti (as a 
guest). TRANS., morari: remorari: mo- 
ram facere alicui rei: moram afferre ali- 
cujus or alicui rei: moram et tarditatem 
afferre alicui rei (to occasion delay in any 
thing): tardare: retardare (to hinder in 
the prosecution of a thing ; e. g., the pur- 
suit of an enemy, a journey, &c.): tenére: 
retinére: sustinére (to check the course ; 
of a person or thing) : reprimere (to check 
or keep back by force; e. g., fugam hosti- 
um, redundantem lacum): arcére : i 





STEA 
bére (to keep or ward off): ducere: tra- 
here: extrahere (to protract). To stay 


any one, morari, demorari, remorari ali-. 


quem (general term, to cause to tarry) ; de- 
tinére, orari et detinére aliquem (to 
delay any one, to keep back from a point at 
which one aims): to stay the course of a 
thing, moram et tarditatem atferre rei; 
morari celeritatem rei (e. g., belli). 
STAY-LACE, * vinculum astrictorium. 
STAYS, perhaps mamillare (used to con- 
fine the bosom, Mart., 14, 66), or * thorax. 
STEAD, locus. Jn stead of, loco or in 
loco (in the place of ) ; Vice or in vicem (in 
the room of), with a genitive; pro (for; 
with an ablative). To be or act in stead of, 
alicujus vice fungi (general term) ; alicu- 
jus officio fungi (to discharge the duties of 
any body's office); vicem alicujus rei prw- 
stare (general term; of things) ; ad alicu- 
jus rei vicem addi; in vicem alicujus rei 
sumi: to come in stead of, in locum alicu- 
jus or pro aliquo substitui (to be put in 
any body’s place) ; in vicem alicujus, or in 
locum alicujus, or simply alicui, succede- 
re (to be any body’s successor) ; in alicujus 
locum subrogari or suifici (to be elected in 
any body’s room) ; succedere in vicem im- 
perii alicujus (to succeed in command) ; al- 
iquid excipere (of things). 
STEADFAST, firmus (firm, resisting 
any attempt to alter or destroy it; hence un- 
changeable ; of things and persons) : sta- 
bilis (not yielding or varying ; of persons 
and things): constans (steady, consistent ; 
opposed to varius, mobilis): fidus (which 
may be confidently trusted ; of persons, and 
also of things; as, pax fida). JN. certus 
et constans ; firmus et constans: status 
(fixed, not subject to alteration ; e. g., cur- 
sus siderum, Plin.): ratus (calculated ; 
immutable; e. g., in omni 
wternitate rati immutabilesque siderum 
cursus). JN. ratus et certus; constans 
et ratus; ratus atque firmus. 
STEADFASTLY, firme: firmiter : con- 
stanter : stabili et firmo animo. Vid. the 


Ljective. 

STEADFASTNESS, constantia : firmi- 
tas or firmitudo (animi). 

STEADILY, firme; o7 by circumlocution 

STEADINESS, stabilitas (e. g., of in- 
fantry ; opposed to mobilitas equitum, 
Cic.; and of the steadiness given to any 
thing by a firm support ; also of steadiness 
in principle, &c.): constantia (firm con- 
tinuance in any thing). JIN. stabilitas et 
constantia: firmitas (firmness, strength ; 
of things and persons): firmitudo (of 
a or persons ; e. g., pontis, Ces., and 
of the mind, animi). Steadiness of mind, 
firmitas or firmitudo animi; firmitudo gra- 
vitasque animi; firmitas et constantia 
(with reference to the steady continuance 
in any thing ; e. g., friendship, Cic. ; op- 
posed to ardor quidam): steadiness of 
character, gravitas; coustantia (in respect 
of opinion); constantia morum; mores 
temperati moderatique (in respect of man- 
ners and behavior). 

STEADY, r., firmare: confirmare: 
bilire. JN. confirmare stabilireque ali- 
quid: stabilitatem dare alicui rei. To sup- 
port and steady any thing, aliquid dat sta- 
bilitatem alicui rei, quam sustinet (Cic.). 

STEADY, adj. || Firm, not mova- 
ble, firmus: immotus: fixus: stabilis. 
|| Grave, serious, gravis (of dignified 
sravity ; o 
acts according to fixed principles, consist- 
ent ; opposed to mobilis, varius). Steady 
old age, wtas gravior; #tas constans. 
|| Steadfast, vid. 

STEAK, offa (Plaut.). Beef-steaks, car- 
nes boville in carbones superimposite 
(Theod., Prisc., 1, 7). 

STEAL, furtum facere alicui (general 
term) : furari alicui aliquid, or aliquid ab 
aliquo (secretly: clepere alicui aliquid, 
basely, is an old word, but retained in the 
phrase rapere et clepere) : sublegere ali- 
cui aliquid ; surripere alicui aliquid, or al- 
iquid ab aliquo (general term, whether re- 
ally or in jest ; e. g., multa a Nevio sur- 
Tipuisse, really ; puelle suavium surripere, 
in jest): furto abigere (ef animals which 
Gre driven away by the thief). To steal a 
little time, aliquid spatii surripere : to steal 


to levis) : constans (that- 
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gut of the town, urbe elabi: to steal amay 
from a company, clam se subducere cil- 
culo: stolen goods, oblatum furtum (as 
offered for sale, Gai., Dig.; actio oblati, 
an action against any body for offering 
goods for sale, knowing them to be stolen, 
Gell.): res furtiva (Quint.), or furtum; 
furta, plural. 

STEALTH, furtum. By stealtA, furtive: 
clam: clanculum. 

STEALTHY, furtivus: tectus (secret, 
hidden): clandestinus (clandestine). 

STEAM, 3, vapor. A pipe or flue for 
conveying steam, Vaporarium. 

STEAM, v., vaporare (transitively and 


intransitively). 
STEAM-ENGINE, 2?* machina, navis, 
STEAM-BOAT, vaporaria, or vi 
vaporis impulsa. 
STEED, equus. Vid. Horse. 


STEEL, s., chalybs (general term), 
LS Adoins striking fire, the ancients used 
a large nail, called clavus, or @ sec- 

ond stone; vid. Plin., 36, 19, 30. 

STEEL, v., durare: indurare (to hard- 
en): confirmare (e.g.,.animum). To have 
steeled one’s self against any thing, obsti- 
natum esse adversus aliquid (e. g., adver- 
sus muliebres lacrimas, Liv.). 

STEELYARD, statéra. 

STEEP, adj. preruptus: deruptus 
(shelving) : preceps ( precipitous): ardu- 
us (almost perpendicular; hence, dificult 
of ascent). JN. arduus et deruptus. 4 
steep place, locus preceps: steep places, 
prrupta or derupta, -orum, n.; precipi- 
tia, -ium (Suet.): to have a steep approach, 
arduo esse ascensu. 

STEEP, v., mergere in aquam (Cic.): 
intingere in aqua (Vitr.): madefacere (to 
moisten, soak). 

STEEPLE, * turris edi sacre imposita. 

STEEPLY, przrupte. 

STEEPNESS, by circumlocution with 


STEER, v. || TRaNns., (aavem) guber- 
nare, moderari, re. To steer any 
where, tendere aliquo; cursum dirigere 
aliquo. || InTRANs., navigare. 

STEER, s., juvencus (a young bullock): 
bos novellus (somewhat older ; vid. Varr., 
R. R., 2, 5, 6). 

STEERAGE. || The act of steer- 
ing, circumlocution by the verb; or scien- 
tia gubernatorum (Ces.): ars gubernan- 
di (Cic.). ||The hinder part of a ship, 
puppis. 

STEERSMAN, gubernator: rector na- 
vis. The steersman is at the helm, guber- 
nator sedet in puppi clavum tenens (Cic- 
ero): the ship has a good steersman, navi 
utitur scientissimo gubernatore (Cicero). 

STEM, s. || A trunk, truncus (> 
mot caudex or stirps): arboris corpus 
(Plin.. || Prow of a ship, prora. 

STEM, v. obstare: obsistere: resiste- 
re. JN. repugnare obsistereque. Any 
thing may be stemmed, alicui rei repugna- 
ri obsistique potest: to try to stem the tor- 
rent (figuratively), objicere aliquid fiucti- 
bus; dirigere brachia contra torrentem 
(proverbially, t Juv.): to stem the torrent 
of public calamities, fluctus (aliquos) a 
communi peste depellere (Cic.). Vid. 
Resist, OPPOSE. 

STENCH, feetor. Vid. STINK. 

STEP. ||4 pace, gradus (a sep ate 

us (a stepping): [>= passus, tn 

argent writers, always includes the idea 
of a certain length,a pace. To take a@ step, 
gradum facere (properly); agere et moli- 
Ti (figuratively) : to take long steps, mi 
nos facere gradus; grandibus esse 

bus : to take short ec eee mane 
(Quint.) ; parvo procedere passu (Ov.); 
not to pe pe out of the house, domo pe- 
dem non efferre; domi or domo se tené- 
re: to take a hazardous step ( figuratively): 
*periculosum consilium inire; se in ca- 
sum dare: to keep step with any body, gra- 
dum square (properly); parem esse ali- 
cui (figuratively): step by step, gradibus ; 
gradatim (up or down, according to a cer- 
tain measure); pedetentim (with great 
care and caution); minutatim (little by 
little): to take the first step in any thing 
(figuratively), initium facere alicujus rei; 
aliquid facere coepisse: to tread with 4 
firm step, certo gradu incede’ rot eta 
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any body to take a bold step (figuratively), 
aliquem ad audendum aliquid concitare. 
A footstep, vestigium. To follow the 
steps of any body, vestigiis insistere (Cic.): 
vestigia persequi (Cic.), legere (Ov.), pre- 
mere (Tac.). || A stair, gradus. Some- 
limes plural, scale (a flight of stairs): gra- 
dus, plural (single stairs): descensio (a 
place for going down): a flight of stairs, 

radus scalarum. ||Fic. A degree, gra- 

us. || Measure, ratio: consilium: via 
{vid. Measure]. To take a step, agere et 
moliri: to take a rash step, temere or in- 
considerate agere. 

STEP, v., gradum facere, incedere, in- 
gredi. To step back, regredi; retrogredi: 
to step out= go quickly, pleno gradu ten- 
dere; gradum adder2, accelerare, corri- 
pere: to step on any thing, pedem pone- 
re in aliqua re; ingredi aliquid (to set foot 
on); intrare aliquid (to enter); prodire in 
aliquid (e. g., in scenam): to step on shore, 
exire in terram, in litus: to step on board 
a ship, inscendere navem, or in navem: 
to step into, inire, introire, intrare, or in- 
gredi aliquid (e.g.,domum inire; domum, 
or in domum, introire; limen intrare) : 
to step over, transire: to step aside, secede- 
re (general term) ; de via secedere (from 
the road or path, to make room) ; viam, lo- 
cum dare; locum dare et cedere (that any 
body may pass). 

STEP-BROTHER, mariti or uxoris fra- 
ter: levir (husband's brother) : sororis ma- 
ritus (sister’s husband). 

STEP-DAUGHTER, privigna. 

STEP-FATHER, vitricus. 

STEP-MOTHER, noverca; adjective, 
novercalis. 

STEP-SISTER, mariti 07 uxoris soror: 
glos (Pand., husband’s sister). 

STEP-SON, privignus. 


STERCORACEOUS, _ stercorarius : 
stercorosus (full of dung). 
STEREOTYPE, *forme literarum 


fixe: *stereotypus (technical term). 

STERILE, infecundus (in reference to 
procreative power, also of the soil; opposed 
to fecundus) : sterilis (2x reference to pro- 
ductive power, that bears no fruit ; also of 
the soil, of the year; opposed to fertilis and 
[in reference to soil) opimus: figura- 
tively, in reference to the female ser). 

STERILITY, sterilitas (opposed to fer- 
tilitas). 

STERLING, adj., verus: bonus (e. g., 
of money, nummi ; opposed tonummi adul- 
terini. Sterling coin of the realm, nummus 
cui publica forma est; nummus publica 
forme (i. e., coin of the realm) ; numini An- 
glicad monéta percussi (after Appul., Apol., 
298, the mention of “ sterling” being espe- 
cially applied to English money on the Con- 
tinent). Vid. GENUINE. 

STERLING, s._ A pound sterling, per- 
haps from contert, libra pondo. 

STERN, s., puppis. 

STERN, adj., austérus: durus: seve- 
rus: natura asper. 

STERNLY, dure: severe: torve. 

STERNNESS, severitas: duritas: au- 
steritas. 

STETHOSCOPE, * stéthoscdpium (tech- 
nical term). 

STEW, »v., *incluso intus vapore exco- 
quere: *test@ tecté vapore suo aliquid 
mitigare: *in olla clausd coquere. 

STEW, s. || Stewed meat, * carnes 
vapore suo temperate, mollitw (Bav.). 
|| A brothel, lupanar: lustrum: fornix: 
stabulum. || (Colloquially). Difficulty, 
angustie : difficultas. To be in a stew, an- 

istius se habére ; in angustiis esse (to be 

arassed with difficulties) ; perturbatum 
esse (to be perplexed or confused) ; incer- 
tus or dubius sum, quid faciam; nescio 
quid agam; nescio quid agam, quo me 
vertam (not to know what to do, or whither 
to turn): to put any body in a stew, aili- 
quem or alicujus animum perturbare, or 
conturbare; aliquem in angustias addu- 
cere. 

STEWARD, administrator : procura- 
tor (manager of the affairs of an absentee 
by commission) : villicus (under-steward 
ofamanor). To commit the management 
of an estate to a steward, villicum fundo 

lamilieeque preeponere: a house-steward, 
qui res ee dispensat ; dispensator. 
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STEW-PAN, * olla clausa. 

STICK, s., baculum or (more rarely) 
baculus (a walking-stick for use or conven- 
zence): scipio (for ornament, also as a 
walking-stick): tustis (a cudgel): ferula 
(a little stick, rod). To lean upon a stick, 
inniti baculo; artus baculo sustinére (}): 
to use @ stick ( for striking), fustem alicui 
impingere; aliquem fuste coercére (as 
corrective discipline ; e. g., puerum, Hor.) : 
a stick of sealing-wax, * scapus cere or lac- 
cee signatorie. 

STICK, v. || TRawns., figere: infigere. 
To stick on or to, affigere ad aliquid; in 
Srout of, prefigere alicui rei; through, in- 
serere alicui rei or in aliquid ; into, figere 
or infigere in aliquid; inserere alicui rei 
or in aliquid. || INTRANs., fixum or infix- 
um esse in aliqua re: affixum esse in ali- 
qua re: herére in aliqua re. To have 
something sticking in one's throat, fauci- 
bus aliquid obstat (Quint.): a bone sticks 
in any body's throat, os devoratum fau- 
ce alicujus heret (Phadr.): to stick (in 
speaking), in dicendo deficere : to stick to, 
inheerére alicui rei or ad aliquid ( proper- 
ly); herére, adhwrére rei or alicui ( prop- 
erly and figuratively): to stick close to, se 
applicare ad aliquid (to apply closely to) ; 
prensare aliquid (to seize and press; e. g., 
alicujus genua); alicui blandiri (to fawn 
upon any body) ; se applicare ad aliquem 
(in a friendly manner); se insinuare in ali- 
cujus familiaritatem or familiarem usum, 
insinuare in alicujus consuetudinem : to 
stick out, eminére; exstare; vid. PRoJEcT. 

STICKINESS, lentitia: tenacitas. 

STICKLER, rei defensor acerrimus. 
To be a great stickler for any thing, * acri 
studio aliquid defendere; alicujus rei esse 
propugnatorem. ; 

STICKY, tenax (tenacious ; e. g., wax): 
resinaceus (like resin): glutinosus (like 
glue): lentus (capable of being easily ex- 
tended or bent; hence “ sticky”). 

STIFF. || Rigid, rigidus (also of stat- 
ues, signa, Cic.): rigens. Stiff with cold, 
frigore rigens, torpidus, torpens: to be stiff, 
rigére, torpére. || Formal, starched, 
durus (opposed to mollis): moribus in- 
compositus. 7'o have a stiff gait, durius 
incedere ; in incessu duriorem esse. 

STIFFEN, rigidum facere, reddere ali- 
quid (to make more rigid; general term) : 
densare (to thicken). To stiffen with starch, 
(vestem) firmare. 

STIFFLY, rigide: dure. 

STIFF-NECKED. Vid. OssTINATE. 

STIFFNESS, rigor (rigidity; also in 
painting, sculpture, &c.): mores asperi 
or duri (Quint. formal and unpleasant 
manners). 

STIFLE. || Prorr., suffocare aliquem 
(Cic.): intercludere alicui animam, spiri- 
tum (Ziv.): interprimere alicui fauces 
(Plaut., Rud., 3, 2, 46): strangulare (to 
strangle). || F1a., opprimere: exstingue- 
re. To stifle genius, exstinguere vires in- 
genii: fear, anguish, stifles the voice, me- 
tus, angor, precludit, intercludit vocem. 

STIFLING. By circumlocution with the 
werbs, Strangulatio = strangling ; 
suffocatio, Plin., only mulierum. 

STIGMA, nota: labes: nota turpitudi- 
nis: macula: stigma, -atis (=a branded 
mark on slaves, &c., was used as “a mark 
of infamy,” by Suet., Mart., &c.). 

STIGMATIZE, maculam, or ignomini- 
am, or notam turpitudinis alicui inurere: 
aliquem ignominia notare (of the censor). 

STILETTO, sica: mucro. 

STILL, v. ||Z'o suppress, reprimere: 
sedare. || Z'o pacify, tranquillum ali- 
quem or alicujus animum reddere or fa- 
cere. || Zo distill, (iquores) destillare. 

STILL, s., *alembicum (technical term). 

STILL, adj. || Motiondless, immotus: 
stabilis: fixus. To stand still, consistere 
(vid. Sranp]. || Tranquil, quiet, tran- 
guillus: quietus: placidus: sedatus [Syn. 
and Pur. in Catm]. || Silent, silens: 
tacitus. To be still, silére (not to make a 
noise); tacére (not to speak); silentium 


STILL, adv. || Always, vid. || Nev- 
ertheless, vid. || Followed by a compar- 
ative, etiam (in the Golden Age; e. g., 
tantum et plus etiam mihi debet, Cic., still 
more): adhuc (in later writers; e. g., ad- 


-tenére; quiescere. 
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huc difficilior obscuratio est, Quint., sttll 
more dificult; {3 to be avoide.l); also, 
jam (= in, when there is a progression 
implied ; e. £5; non ad maritimos modo 
populos, sed in mediterraneis quoque, et 
montanis et ferociores jam populos, 
Cic.: Pr. Intr., ii., 865). Still more, magis 
etiam ; multo etiam magis. The 
“still” is sometimes omitted (with dimin- 
ished emphasis) ; e. g., indignum est a pare 
vinci, indignius ab inferiore; and “still 
more” is often plus, amplius, only; e. g., 
plus pecuniez poscit. || Of time, (= yet, 
up to this or that time) adhuc (vp to 
this time): (usque) ad id tempus: ad id: 
ad id locorum (up to a past time spoken of: 
on ad id locorum, vid. Cortte and Fabri 
on Sall., Jug., 63, 6; Gronov., Liv., 27,7, 
17): etiam (where “still” is emphatic, im- 
plying that u is surprising the thing, state, 
&ce., should even now exist, inasmuch as it 
might have bgen expected to have ceased be- 
Sore this; are you still muttering ? muttia 
etiam? do you still refuse to speak ? taces 
etinm? when he was still asleep, quam iste 
etiam cubaret): etiamnune (a strengthen- 
ed etiam ; it may be used of the past, espe- 
cially in oblique narrative of what was the 
speaker's present; e. g., dixisti paullu- 
lum tibi esse etiamnunce more, &c., 
Cic., and in letters; Brutus erat in Ne- 
side etiamnune, “is still,” &c., it being 
the writer’s present. Also with verb in 
imperfect subjunctive with quam, the prin- 
cipal verb being in the perfect; vid. Pract 
Intr., ii., 331-334). How long still? quam 
diu etiam G&c.? still at this day, hodie, 
hodie etiam ; adhuc: do you still not know 
me (= my character)? non satis me per- 
nosti etiam qualis sim? and still more, or 
still further (in continuing arguments, 
&c.), quid vero; verum etiam; et, quod 
plus est; et, quod magis est: nay, what is 
still more, imo; imo enim vero: and still 
more, if, &c., prassertim si. 

STILLNESS, silentium (silence): quies 
(repose). Stillness of the water at sea, ma- 
lacia (Ca@s.); maris tranquillitas (Cic.). 
Vid. Catm. 

STILTS, gralle, plural (Varr. ap. Non., 
115, 19; defined by Festus “ pertices furcu- 
las habentes”). The pace of one in stilts, 
grallatorius gradus: to go on stilts, * in- 
cedere grallis; * super grallis ambulare 
(properly) ; pompam adhibére in dicendo 
(improperly, of an author): one who walks 
on stilts, grallator (Varr.). 

STIMULANT, Vincitamentum : irrita 

STIMULUS, } mentum (means of 
wncitement): stimulus (qu., a goad): glo- 
riw stimuli. To have no stimulus, calcari- 
bus egére. 

STIMULATE, stimulare: excitare: in- 
cendere: inflammare; exstimulare ( poet- 
ical and post-classical). 

STING, s. || Propr., aculeus (of in- 
sects): aculeus; spina (of plants). Wound 
from a sting, ictus. || Fia., aculeus: 
morsus, The stings of conscience, con- 
scientiz stimulus; animi morsus; con- 
scientizw angor et sollicitudo, cruciatus 
(Cic.) 

STING, v., pungere; compungere (gen- 
eral term for pricking or causing a prick- 
ing pain) : ferire (to strike): mordére (of 
a biting pain ; e. g., of anettle): urere (of 
a burning, smarting sting; e&. g., as that 
of a nettle, &c.). To be stung by a ser- 
pent, a serpente pungi or feriri (Plin.); 
by a nettle, urticwe aculeis compungi: the 
stinging leaves of a nettle, urticw folia 
mordentia. || Impropr., mordére (e. g. 
valde me momorderunt epistolw tue) ; 
conscientid mordére (Cic.); pungere or 
stimulare ac pungere. 

STINGILY, tenuiter: parce. JN. parce 
ac tenuiter: illiberaliter: sordide: ma- 


ligne. 

STINGINESS, parsimonia: sordes: i 
liberalitas (Cic.). 

STINGY, parcus: tenax: sordidus: il 
liberalis (Liv.). 

STINK, s., odor malus : foeditas odoris; 
also, from context, odor only: foetor (com- 
mon Latin and post-classical, Col., Plin.): 
olor (according to Diderlein, avoided as a 
too common and coarse word). 

STINK, v., male olére : foetére (less come 
mon): putére [SyNn. in SrinK1NG]. To 
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vo OE obi alliam). ; 
deciacs Ne, rah obo | we 
us ( fou z sane te 
smell ; nines apoge Bes 
moutn,: putidus (én a state 
putrid ; 3 g., ulcus): ww chaohag 
smell; e. g., capra, Hor.). 
facere alicui 


quem circumscribere: courtare: 
cére. To stint one as to time, in speak- 
ing, in breve tempus conjicere aliquem 
(Tac.): to stint one’s self for time, sibi 
temperare in dicendo, in scribendo (after 
Cic.) : ta stint one én food, arte colere ali- 
quem (Sall., Jug., 85, 35) ; habére 
aliquem ; alicui cibum s' cere or de- 
: to stint one’s aay, pares vivere ; 
sumtus circumcidere ; modum facere 
sumtibus (to contract one’s expenses ; also, 
impensas corripere, Suet.): to stint one’s 
self in food, parce fraudare se victu suo; 
fraudare ventrem ({ > defraudare geni- 
um suum-is rather poetical ; to 
defraudare nihil sibi, Petron., 69, 2). 
_ STIPEND, *beneticium annuum: an- 
nua in beneficii loco prebita, plaral (if 
necessary, as technical term, * stipendium; 
but in Latin authors we find stipendium 
of the pay of soldiers, not of civil oft- 


cers). 
STIPENDIARY, * qui beneficio annuo 
sustentatur ({>>>not stipendiarius tn this 


sense). 

STIPULATE, pacisci : depacisci : ali- 
quid convenit alicui cum aliquo or inter 
aliquos (to agree with any body about any 
thing, or among another): sibi depacisci 
(to reserve to one’s self, to stipulate for one’s 
self): sibi excipere (fo feo one’s self) : 
et (to cause formally to be promised 


° STIPULATION, stipulatio: con- 
. To make Psied , conditio- 
nem ferre, proponere: to pany alt 
lation, conditionem accipere (| 
conditionem aspernari). 

STIR, D | TRans., movére: excitare. 
To stir the fre, ignem languentem excita- 
Te (cf. Cas., BG. 1, 24) ; ignem exstinc- 
tum suscitare (ajter Ov., A. A., 3, 597) : to 
stir ree a ladle or spoon, rudieula peragi- 
tare; rudicula or rudiculis miscére : to 
stir ‘-?p [vid. Arouse, Excite]. |j IN- 
TRANS., Movéri: se mMovére. 

STIR, s., tumultus : turbe, plural [vid., 
also, CoxFuston]. To make a stir about 
any thing, about nothing, &c., multum in 
agendo discursare NS peril jactare, ven- 
ditare aliquid ; uid mirifice extollere, 
or miris laudibus efferre (to praise highly 


and oficiously 

onSTTRRING. sedulus : navus: industri- 
us : laboriosus: leectpeowert Nei impiger. 
A stirring life, Ac- 
tuosus, used by cameo a as to vir- 
tos aoe of tt) pa? of ae comnts bi 
ough: to be the most &c. Seneca 
says vita actuosa ; animus actuosus and 





operosa, semper agens aliquid et moliens; 
for the second, qui viget, omnia movet, et 
motu preditus est sempiterno : activus is 
@ post-classical, philosophical, and gram- 
matical technical term (Krebs). 

STIRRUP, stapia: stapéda (in the Lat- 
in of the Middle Ages): scala (from the 
sixth century; vid. Vogel's History of In- 
ventions, vol. i, p. 431). Stirrup-leather, 
*lorum stapie. 

eee v., consuere: acu conserere 


aliquid. 

STITCH, s. ||4 pass of the needle, 
* tractus (actis): * ductus (fili). Or by the 
verb. || Agsharp pain, dolores lateris 
(or laterum) subiti, Bm punctionem affe- 
runt (Plin., 34, 15, 44 

STOCCADO, petitio: ictus. 

STOCK, s. || The trunk or body 
of a plant, truncus: arboris corpus: 

rps (= not caudex or stipes). Stock 

sill immotus ; immobilis : to be standing 
stock still, tamquam in incili aliquo adhz- 
Tére (Prov., Cal. ep. Cic.) ; immotum sta- 
re. || A race, lineage, vid. || Great 
quantity, vis: copia: magnus nume- 
rus. || Store, copia: apparatus. A large 
stock, vis magna, maxima: to lay in a 
large stock of corn, framenti vim maxi- 
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mam comparare. || Capital, sors: ca | 


pa 
ll (In ship building) St ocks, plural ; 

savas. -ium, plural. To put a ship upon 

the stocks, navem edificare or exstruere 
(in navalibus) : to take a skip off the stocks, 
navem deducere : @ ship leaves the stocks, 
navis exit navalibus. |j Pl Stocks, hold 
for the legs, compedes, plural. || If 
=funds, vid. 

STOCK, v., suppeditare alicui aliquid : 
instruere : exstruere (rare): ornare. JN. 
instruere et ornare aliquem aliqua re. 

instructus: ornatus. 

STOCKADE. Vid. PaLtsaDE. 

STOCK-DOVE. Vid. PicEon. 

STOCK-GILLIFLOWER, _leucoion 
(Col.) : * cheiranthus incanus (LZinz.). 

STOCKING, s. We may say tibiale (the 
singular occurs, Paul., Dig., 49, 16, 14; 


ings, tibialibus munire. [37° The ancient 
tibialia were, in fact, bandages, fascie or 
fasciole, which were worn usually by none 
but the infirm, and sometimes in winter by 
other persons, fasciis vincire pedes, or ves- 
tire crura. 

STOIC, Stoicus. A complete stoic, ger- 
manissimus Stoicus (Cic., Acad., 2, 43, 
132). |] Fie., perfectus e Stoica schola 
sapiens ( Wytenbd.). 

STOICAL. || Propr., Stoicus. jj Fie., 
lentus: durus. To regard any thing with 
stoical indifference, non movéri, non duci, 
non tangi aliqua re: durum esse ad ali- 
quid: animus obduruit ad aliquid: lente 
ferre aliquid. Vid., also, APATHY. 


STOICALLY. |{Fie., inhumane, lente. 
STOLE, stdla. 
STOMACH. jj Propr., stomachus 


(properly, the canal that conveys the food 
into the belly ; then, also, the stomach, in- 
cluding all the digestive organs in man 
and beast): ventriculus, venter (belly ; as 


the receptacle of food : venter also for the 
whole lower part of the body). [Vid. BEeL- 


Ly.] A weak stomach, stomachus infir- 
mus, invatidus, imbecillus (opposed ta 
stomachus firmus, fortis). To have a weak 
stomach, stomacho parum valére: lan- 
guenti esse stomacho (a sluggish stomach, 
that does not digest properly). This is not 
400d for the stomach, hec stomacho alie- 
a sunt non apta sunt or non conveniunt. 
To overwad the stomach, largius se invita- 
Te : to injure the stomach by any (improper) 
food, stomachum alicujus rei usu vitiare 
(after Suet., Vesp., 24). An overloaded 
stomach, stomachus marcens cibi onere 
(Suet.). To have a pain in one's stomach, 

us or ex intestinis laborare: tor- 
minibus affectam esse. Disorder of the 
stomach, stomachi resolutio (Cels.) ; defec- 
tus, -uum, plural ; dissolutio (Plin.). The 
stomach is out of order, stomachus dissol- 
vitur (Plin.), non consistit. || Fic. An- 
ger, indignation, vid. 

STOMACH-ACHE. Vid. BELLY-AcHE, 
under BELLY. 

STOMACHER, strophium (Cic.) : ma- 
millare (Mart.). [These words do not ex- 
actly apply: the first was used either to 
raise or the breasts, the latter only 
Sor the latter purpose. 

STOMACHIC, quod stomachum reficit, 
recreat, corroborat. A stomachic (medi- 
cine), recreantes stomachum succi (after 
Ov., Pont., 4, 3, 53). 

STONE, s., lapis (general term) : lapil- 
lus (a4 small stone) : saxum (a large stone): 
gemma (a precious stone): silex (flint) 
(cotes is @ whet-stone) : os, ossis : granum 
(in fruit): saxum sectile, lapis sectilis 
(free-stone) : pumex (pumice-stone) : mag- 
nes (lapis) (a load-stone). Full of stones, 
lapidosus : granosus (of stones in fruit). 
by clear (a field) of stones, elapidare agrum. 

A heap of stones, acervus lapiduim ; lapi- 
des in unum locum congesti (E> not | 
congestus lapidum) : stone’s throw, lapi- | 
dum conjectus. Set with ( precious) stones, 
gemmatus : gemmis distinctus: to turn to | 
stone, lapidescere : in lapidem (in saxum) 
verti. || In the human body, calculus 


(as a disease): to cut for the stone, alicui | 


ealculos excidere: to cure of the stone, 


alicui calculos pellere, discutere, or cura- | (Cels. 


re: alicui lapillum ejicere. Prov. Not | 
to leave one stone upon another, domum, 
or urbem, diruere atque evertere, solo 
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tum linquere (Hor., A. P., 235) ; nihil in- 
expertum omittere (Curt., 3, 6, 14): om- 
nia experiri (Ter.); nihil reliqui facere 
(Tac.); nihil sibi reliqui facere (Ces.). 
|| A certain weight, * octo (or quatu- 
ordecim, as the case may be) libr# pondo. 
. || To takeaway stones, 
(agrum) elapidare. || To clean witha 
stone, cote despumare pawn tum). 
|] To kill atk stones, lapides in ali- 
quem conjicere: aliquem Japidibus co- 
operire ({-¢~ not aliquem lapidibus ob- 
Tuere, which was a false 1g in Cic., 
OF., 3, 11, 48) : a aliquem eipeg ts 
not found in the bést prose, has only 
the empersonal lapidat, usually with imbri 
or de ceelo, “it rains stones.” 
STONE-BLIND, cecus. Vid. Brrnp. 
STONE-CUTTER, ?lapicida, -~, m 
STONE-MASON, (Varr.): lapida- 


rius, se. faber (late). 

STONE-PIT, lapicidineg = (plu- 

STONE-QUARRY, § ral, Cic., iho 4 
lautumie (plural, Cic., Plaut., Liv.) : 
tomia lapidaria (Plaut.). 

STONING, s. || The act te destroy- 
ing with stones; must be expressed by 
the verbs or phrases mentioned under TO 
Srone. Lapidatio means “a throwing 
of stones.” Lapidatio alicujus is not 


in. 
STONY, lapideus: saxeus (of stone): 
lapidosus : saxosus ( full of stones). 
STOOL. ||A low seat, sellula (Tac.): 
pp tise (Cic.): subselliuam: scabellum 
(a foot-stool). || Natural evacuation 
of the bowels, alvus. To goto stool, al- 
vum exonerare (Plin.): necessitati or na- 
ture parére; secedere ad exonerandum 
corpus (Sen. Ep., 70,17). Tohavea stool, 
alvum dejicere (Cic.), solvere, exinanire 


(Cels.). 

STOOP, v. |] Propr., se demittere: 
caput demittere (Cic.): caput inclinare 
(Prisc.) : se flectere (Ces.): flecti, incur- 
cpt (Cie). || Fie. To condescend, 
vi 


STOOP, s., inclinatio: fiexus; or by 
the verb. 

STOP, v. |] Trans., morari: remora- 
ri: moram facere alicui rei: moram af- 
ferre alicujus or alicui rei: moram et tar- 
ditatem afferre alicui rei (cause a delay in 
or thing): tardare: retardare (to retard 

the prosecution of any thing; e. g., of @ 
Journey, of the pursuit of an enemy): te- 
nére : prea sustinére (to stop the 
progress of soi ing; a thief, a carriage, 
a horse): reprimere (to check forcibly; tu- 
gam hostium ; redundantem lacum): ar- 
cére: cohibére (to hold any thing off, so 
that it may not approach) : inhibére: sis- 
tere (sistere, of persons or things; inhibé- 
re, of lifeless objects in motion, currens, or 
flumen, sistitur; currus inhibétur). Tr 
stop any body, morari, demorari, remorari 
aliquem (general term for delaying him): 
detinére, demorari et detinére aliquem 
(to draw him back, with reference to some 
object pursued by him): abrumpere (to 
stop abruptly) : to stop any body on a jour- 
ney, retardare aliquem in vid; remorari 
aienivas iter: to stop any body's pursuit of 
an enemy, tardare aliquem ad insequen- 
dum hostem (of a marsh or other obstacle): 
to stop the of a war, moram et tar- 
ditatem afferre bello; morari celeritatem 
belli ; the onset of an enemy, tardare or re- 
tardare hostium impetum : to stop horses, 
equos sustinére (opposed to agere, incita- 
re); frenare; refrenare (to bridle, to hold 
in check) : to stop mischief, obviam ire al- 
icui rei (to meet a difficulty or danger by 
counteracting measures): stop thief! te 
néte furem! to stop one’s breath, animam 
reser ein (Ter.); spiritum retinére 
.. hold one’s breath): to stop the course 
of @ vessel, — inhibére: to stop a 
sedition, uproar, &c., seditionem, motus 
comprimere: to stop one’s re te sust- 
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nére; se reprimere; se cohibére: to stop 
ary body’s mouth, linguam alicui occlude- 
re; alicui os obturare ; comprimere lin- 
guam alicujus, or vocem alicujus, or ali- 
quem only (all comedy) : to stop payment, 
non solvendo esse: to stop any body on 
the high-road, viatorem invitum consiste- 
re cogere (Ces., B. G., 4,5; not of itself 
implying robbery). || INTRANS. To stay, 
abide, manére: permanére. To stop on 
the road, devertere ad aliquem (in hospiti- 
um): to stop with any body, in alicujus do- 
mo or apud aliquem habitare ; apud ali- 
quem or in alicujus domo deversari (for 
a time, as a guest); cum aliquo habitare 
(to live together); commorari (to be stop- 

ing at or abiding for a time). [Vid. 
et || Zo pause, consistere : insis- 
tere: subsistere: quiescere: (1) in speak- 
ing, paullum respirare; in lectione spiri- 
tum suspendere (Quint., 1, 8, 1); inter- 
vallo or intervallis dicere (opposed to sine 
infervallis dicere, afler Cic., Or., 3, 48, 
185; also, uno tenore dicere, to speak with- 
out intermission): (2) in reading, distin- 
guere (to observe the proper stops) : (3) in 
singing, intermittere: (4) in writing or 
printing, interpungere: (5) in drinking, 
intermittere. Without stopping, sine in- 
tervallo; ne intervallo quidem facto; sine 
ulld intermissione; uno tenore: tu. drink 
without stopping, non respirare in hauri- 
endo (Plin., 14, 22,28). || Zo cease, vid. 

Srop up, obturare: obstipare: claude- 
re (shut in): obstruere: obsepire : inter- 
cludere. To stop up the way, viam pre- 
cludere : viam obstruere (barricade) : iter 
obsepire: iter intercludere: interrumpe- 
re. To stop up with any thing, aliqua re 
pro tomento uti. 

STOP, s. ||Delay, mora: impedimen- 
tum; or by the verb. || Pause, intermis- 
sio: intermissus (Plin.); or by the verb. 
|| Point (in writing), punctum. || (On 
a musical instrument), by the Greek 
Bou6ak or b\pos: some say *epistomium 
(in a wind instrument); *manubrium, 
*capulum (in a stringed instrument). To 
open all the stops, omnia sonorum itinera 
aperire (Bau.). 

STOPPAGE, by the verbs. Stoppage 
of the bowels, alvus suppressa, obstructa 


(Cels.). 

STOPPING, interpunctio, or plural, in- 
terpunctiones : interpuncta (plural) ver- 
borum (Cic.): interductus librarii (Cic., 
as marked by the scribe). In the stopping, 
in interpunctionibus verborum (Cic.). 

STOPPLE, Qobturamentum ( Plin.). 

STOPPER, ; The stopper of a tobacco- 
pire, * obturamentum fumisugii; * pistil- 

us ardenti herba Nicotianw comprimen- 
dz inserviens. 

STORAX, styrax (Plin.): * styrax offi- 
cinalis (Linn.). 

STORE, s. ||Stock, copia: apparatus. 
To lay in a store of provisions, rem fru- 
mentariam providére. A large store of 
any thing, vis maxima alicujus rei (e. g., 
of corn). || Magazine, receptaculum 
(general term): apothéca, cella (for 
fruits, wine, provisions, &c.): horreum 
(@ granary). 

STORE, v. || To provide with nec- 
essaries, instruere: ornare. JN. instru- 
ere et ornare aliqua re; exstruere (rare). 
Stored, instructus: ornatus. || Zo lay 
wp, coacervare: colligere : congerere. 

STORE-HOUSE, receptaculum (gen- 
eral term) : apothéca, cella ( for fruits, pro- 
vision, wine, &c.): horreum (granary). 

STORE-KEEPER, promus: cellarius : 
condus (in a Roman family). Sometimes 
promus condus or procurator peni (pro- 
mus = qui promit: condus = qui con- 
dit): horrearius (Ulp., Dig.): *horrei 
administrator (who has the care of such 
stores as are placed in a horreum, or gran- 
ery): *commeatds administrator. 

STORK, ciconia: *ardea_ ciconia 
(Linn.). _Stork’s bill, * geranium (Linn.). 

STORM, s. || A tempest, tempestas 
(the proper word): procella (a squall or 
gust of wind): nimbus (rain): imber 
maximus (a heavy storm of rain; e. g., to 
arrive any where in a storm, maximo im- 
bri aliquo pervenire). 4 thunder-storm, 
tonitrua ac fulgura, nom. plural (thunder 
and Retina) tempestas cum magno 
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fragore tonitribusque (bad weather, with 
thunder and lightning): tonitrua, nom. 
plural (thunder). A storm rises, tempes- 
tas venit, excitatur, oritur, concitur, nubi- 
latur (i. e., clouds collect or gather): co- 
oritur tempestas cum magno fragore to- 
nitribusque (a storm arises with a crash 
and thunder): a storm rages, tempestas, 
procella, furit, swvit. To dread a storm, 
tonitrua (ac fulgura) expavescere : to wait 
till the storm shall have passed by, transi- 
tum tempestatis exspectare (Cic., Att., 2, 
21, p. in. figuratively). || Fia., tempes- 
tas: procella (of troubles, &c.): impetus 
(of passion). ||Assault ona fortified 
place, oppugnatio: impetus: vis. To 
take a town, &c., by storm, vi or impetu ca- 
pere: vi or per vim expugnare: impetu 
facto scalis capere. To determine on a 
storm, exercitum ad urbem oppugnan- 
dam admovére: to order a storm, urbem 
vi adoriri or oppugnare ; scalis muros ag- 
gredi. Vid., also, StrcE. 

STORM, v. ||INTRANs. To rage, vid. 
|| TRANS., PROPR., Oppugnare: impetum 
facere in aliquid (urbem, castra): vi ado- 
riri: aggrédi (to approach for attack): vi 
expugnare (to take by storm). || Fia., op- 
pugnare (of persons ; with or without ver- 
bis): vexare: agitare: exagitare. To 
storm one with prayers, precibus fatigare : 
precibus expugnare (when the request is 
gained), To storm one with letters, ques- 
tions, &c., obtundere literis, rogitando. 

STORMILY, tumultuose: turbide: tur- 
bulenter: violenter (figuratively). 

STORMY, turbulentus (disturbed, prop- 
erly, e. g., tempestas ; then figuratively, e. 
g., tempus, annus, concio): turbidus ( prop- 
erly, e. g., ca@lum, tempestas; and figu- 
ratively, €. g., res, mores): procellosus 
(only properly, e. g., ver, coli status, mare, 
ventus): tumultuosus (figuratively, full 
of disturbance or tumult; e. g., vita, con- 
cio: [oF properly, e. g., tumultuosum 
mare ts only poetical): violentus (proper- 
ly, e. g., tempestas, coeli status ; and figu- 
ratively = done or attended with noise or 
uproar ; e. g., impetus, ingenium) : vehe- 
mens (violent; e. g., ventus, clamor). 
Jn. vehemens et violens. A stormy sea, 
mare procellosum (in which storms are 
frequent) ; mare vi ventorum agitatum at- 
que turbatum (in which a storm rages) : to 
have stormy weather, tempestate turbulen- 
td uti: @ stormy assembly, concio tumul- 
tuosa or turbulenta. 

STORY. ||A shortand amusing 
narrative, fabella (Cic.): narratiuncula 
(Quint.: [=> historiola is without au- 
thority). To fill one’s head with idle stories, 
centones sarcire (Plin.). A mere story, res 
ficta; fabula; fabula ficta. || History, 
vid. || Floor [vid. FLoor= story]. 
Of one story, domus, que unam tabula- 
tionem habet (vid. Vitr., 6, 5, 7). 

STORY-TELLER, narrator. A good 
story teller, narrator dulcis (Wyttenb.). 

STOUT. Vid. Srrone, HEattuy. 

STOUT-HEARTED, impavidus: in- 
trepidus: fidens: audens: audax. Syn, 
in Boup. 

STOUTLY, audacter: fidenter: confi- 
denter: impavide : intrepide : libere. 

STOVE, fornax: diminutive, fornacula 
( furnace : furnus, az oven; cami- 
nus, a kind of stove for heating rooms ; fo- 
culus, a pan or brazier, for the same pur- 
pose). Of a stove, fornacalis. 

STOW, ponere (general term): dispo- 
nere; digerere; collocare (to put in place 
or order): seponere, reponere aliquid (to 
stow away). 

STRADDLE, divaricare. 

STRAGGLE, palari: spargi (Liv.) : dis- 
pergi; dissipari (Ces.). ; 

STRAGGLER, ad ake : dissipatus, 

STRAGGLING, JN. dissipatus et 
dispersus: disjectus: palantes: palati, 
plural (e. g., palatos aggressus). 7'o col- 
lect the stragglers (after a retreat), contra- 
here ex fuga palatos (Liv.). 

STRAIGHT, adj. || Not crooked or 
curved, rectus (opposed to curvus, pra- 
vus): directus (in a straight line): libra- 
tus (horizontal): erectus (upright; e. g., 
incessus) : equus, planus (even, level). A 
straight line, linea directa: a straight road, 
via recta or directa: straight growth (of 
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@ person, tree, &c.), proceritas :.to make 
straight what before was crooked, aliquid 
corrigere : to make a straight thing crook 
ed, recta prava facere : to become straight, 
se corrigere. ||Direct, right, vid. 

STRAIGHT, adv., recta vid: recta: 
recto itinere : recto. 

STRAIGHTEN, corrigere (Col., Plin.): 
dirigere, erigere, aliquid (Liv.): ad Yee- 
tum revocare aliquid (which before wag 
crooked). 

STRAIGHTWAY. Vid. Immrp1arEty, 

STRAIN, s. || Force, vis: intentio (the 
straining ; oppenee to remissio). ||A mu- 
stcal sound [vid. Music]. || A song, 
carmen. || Style, manner, tone, vid. 

STRAIN, v. || To stretch, contende- 
re: intendere. To strain every nerve, con- 
tendere nervos omnes; manibusque pe- 
dibusque obnixe facere omnia (Proverb., 
Ter., Andr., 1, 1, 134); in any thing, om- 
ni virium contentione incumbere in eli- 
quid or laborare in re; omni studio in- 
cumbere in aliquid; rem magno conatu 
studioque agere ; contendere et laborete, 
or omni ope atque opera eniti, ut, &e. 
To strain the mind, the eyes, animum, aci- 
em oculorum intendere. || To force, 
vid. || To purify by filtration, deli- 
quare (by pouring off a liquid, Col., 12, 39, 
2): percolare (by passing through a strain- 
er): defwecare (to clear from the dregs): 
despumare (to take off the scum, to skim) : 
ditfundere (to strain by drawing off, wine; 
vid. the commentators on Hor. Ep., 1, 5, 4). 
|| Sprain, convellere, 

STRAINER, colum. To pass any thing 
through a st’ diner, percolare: per colum 
transmitters, 

STRAIT, adj. 
CULT. 

STRAIT, s. ||A narrow part of the 
sea, fretum: euripus (the former the com- 
mon and pure Latin word ; the latter bor- 
rowed from the Greek ; with the Greeks and 
Romans, also especially the straits between 
Eubea and Beotia, now Golfo di Negro- 
ponte): fauces anguste or arte (a narrow 
channel) ; sometimes bosporus (e. g., bos- 
porus Thracius, Cimmerius). The Straits 
of Gibraltar, tretum Gaditanum or Her- 
culeum. || Difficulty, vid. 

STRAIT-WAISTCOAT. To put ine 
strait-waistcoat, constringere aliquem 
(Cic.). Ought not you to have a strait- 
waistcoat put on you? tu mentis es com- 
pos? tu non constringendus? (Cieé., Phil., 
2, 38, 97). 

STRAITEN, Vid. Conring, Limit. 
STRAITLY. Vid. CLosEty, Srrictiy. 
STRAND, s., litus: ora maritima. Vid. 

SHORE. 

STRAND, v. || To drive on shal- 
lows, impingere (navem vadis, saxo); in 
terram deferre. To be stranded, vado, in 
vadum, or litoribus illidi; in terram de- 
ferri; in litus ejici (to be wrecked and cast 


Vid. Narrow, Dirrt- 


ashore). || To untwist (a rope), retor- 
quére : relaxare. 
STRANGE. || Foreign, vid. || Fra. 


(a) Unacquainted withany thing 
To be strange (stranger) in a thing, in al- 
iqua re peregrinum, hospitem, non ver- 
satum esse ; In aliqua re peregrinum at- 
que hospitem esse; alienum esse in re 
(not to be trusted with any thing): rudem 
esse in re (to have no knowledge of any 
thing). (b) || Unusual, insolitus, inso- 
lens; novus (new): mirus (wonderful, 
striking). To be strange, mirum esse or 
vidéri. A thing seems strange to us, mi- 
rum aliquid mihi vidétur ; miror, demi- 
ror, admiror aliquid; admiror de re (é 
excites my astonishment) : otfendit me ali- 
quid; #gre or moleste fero aliquid (é is 
very offinsive to me); very strange, permi- 
rum aliquid mihiaccidit. This ought not 
to appear strange to any body, mirabile ni- 
hil habet ea res. || Not belonging to 
one’s self or one’s family, extrarius, 
extraneus (the former, that does not belong 
to one’s person; @. £., extrarius canis, a4 
strange dog, Suet., Vit., 4; the latter, that 
does not belong to the family ; opposed te 
domesticus ; vid. Col., 12, praf..§ 4; Suet. 
Claud., 4): alienus (general term, that does 
mot concern or relate to one: especially in 
respect of possession ; opposed to meus or 
noster, amicus, &c.), Strange persons, 


STRA ® 


extranei ( to familiares, &c. 
enissimi ( B.G.6,3)). To = 
strange hands, in To pas na 
Wf Fre. (a) We so-euangi ao paeawee 
thing ; i. e., not suited, alienum esse; ab- 
horrére a, &c.: (b) to be strange (i. €., 
averse, averso or alieno esse 
in aliquem animo. 

STKANGE, interj., paps! et non- 
pe nip saa gleranytlncrerss hoe monstri 


simile est 
STRANGELY, mirum in modum : ad- 
monstruose : 


mirabiliter : miro, novo, in- 

solito modo. : 
STRANGENESS, by circumlocution 
ith = 


the ad; 
STRANGER. || A foreigner, exter- 
nus aris) enim citizen ; a 7 civis, popu- 
a (. in a foreign coun- 
opposed to indigena): advena (that 
pi into the camp b= not born 
tn it; opposed to in ut, properly, 
advenwe are opposed to aborigines, atréx- 
@oves, the original inhabitants): pere- 
grinus , one who, as a traveller, 
stays with rap rte apt Bg 


the i Se icepetcass vihys 
ae a especially that does 
not speak the Roman language or adopt 
Romana manners; vid. Dackne, Milt., 7, 1). 
All these terms (except hospes) are 
used , and frequently togeth- 
er; e. g., JN. externus et advena (. g. 
rex); alienigena etexternus; peregrinus 
. @texternus; peregrinus et advena; re- 
grinus atque hospes. ||Ome not of our 
family, extraneus: alienus. || One not 
versed in any thing; vid. STRANGE. 
st onee strangulare, ers or with- 
Out laqueo (to be distinguished from jugu- 
Seanonecciedueaiy pawn! Meo abe 
): laqueo interimere (Hor., Sat., 
2, 3, 131: => laqueo gere, 

Sall., Cat., 55, 5, should be avoided as ob- 
solete) : fauces alicui interprimere, inter- 
(Plaut., Suet.) : spiritum elide- 

Te (Suet.): tauces elidere (Ov.). 

STRANGLES, * panus (technical term). 
STRANGLING, STRANGULATION, 
strangulatio (Plin.): spiritus interclusus 

(Curt.): fauces interpresse (Plaut.). 
STRANGURY, dysuria (Greek in Cic., 
Att., 10,10; Cel. Aur.): porte, mabe Aebarg 
tn Cels., 2,1, and translated ultas uri- 
nex, Cic., Plin) : urine tormina (Plin., 
20,8, 30). Suffering from strangury, dy- 
suriacus (Firm.); stranguriosus (Marc., 


STRAP, lorum : (@ thin strap, 
paren for tying): taurea (used in in- 
fiicting : habéna: amentum 
( somiey ona javelin, &e.). 

STRATAGEM, belli ars (general term) : 
Stratagéma, -atis, m. (Greek), or, pure Lat- 
fn, consilium imperatorium (Cicero, who 
adds quod Greci crpari;nya appellant, 
N. D., 3, 6, fin.). Stratagems, furta belli 
(Sall., Fragm. ap. Serv., Zn., 11,515, &e. 
Cf. furtis incautum decipit hostem, Ov., 
Met., 13, 104). 

STRATIFICATION, by circumlocution 

the verb. 


STRATIFY, in struem congerere : ac- 
cumulare : exstruere. 

STRAW, stramentum (>>> stramen 
ts poctical). Made of straw, stramenticius 
(= stramineus, poetical), To go to 
trav, in culmum or in festucam crescere 
(culmus, festuca= the stalk while stand- 
tng): a bundle or sheaf of straw, fascis stra- 
mentorum (Hirt.. B. G., 8, 15). 

STRAW BED, lectus stramenticius. 
The ancients used straw beds, antiquis to- 
rus e stramento erat. 

Spee COLOR, color flavens, flaves- 


“STRAW- YARD, cohors: cors (chors 

in the MSS, Col., Varr.). 

” STRAWBERRY, fragum (plwral, fra- 
ga, Virg., Plin., strawberries). Strawber- 
ry plant, * fragaria vesca (Linn.): straw- 

ee, * arbitus unédo (Linn); its 
Jruit, arbitum (Virg.). 

STRAY, 2., errare: errore ri: va- 
garieterrart. To stray from, deerrare, 
aberrare ab aliquo (aliqua re), or simply 


STRE 
proper d figuratively) aliqua re: to 
: i dager penc/ ee re; ab- 


errare vid: the child strayed from his fa- 
ther, puer aberravit inter homines a pa- 
tre: to stray from one’s design, 

“& proposito. 

STRAY, adj., errans: vagus. 

STREAK, s., linea (@ line, especially on 
paper) : limes "(for distinction) : virga (a 
stripe, tia of a different color from 
its groun 

STREAK, v., virgis distinguere aliquid. 
Streaked, virgatus (Virg.). 

STREAM, s. [|| Propr., flamen (the 
proper word): cursus (the flowing of, a 
river): amnis (large stream or : tor- 
rens (mountain-torrent). To flow with a 
rapid stream, rapido cursu ferri: with the 
stream, secundo flumine (not fluvio); se- 
cunda aqua; secundum naturam flumi- 
nis: to swim or flow with the stream, se- 
cundo flumine or secunda aqua deferri: 
proverbiaily, numquam dirigere brachia 
contra torrentem (Juvenal) : against the 
stream, adverso flumine ; contra aquam: 
to stream against the stream, contra aquam 
remigrare (Sen. Ep., 122, eztr.); adver- 
sum flumen subire (Curt. ; both . 
[>> not fluminibus se obvium 
true reading in Cas., Rep., 1, 4, 7, is ful- 
minibus). || Fic. Stream of time, cursus 
temporis: (of a speech, &c.) flumen (e. g., 
velut flumen quoddam eloquentiz) ; vis 
(great abundance, general term). 

STREAM, v., fluere (flow, general term): 
ferri (to be borne rapidly; of rivers; cf. 
Hirt., B. G., 8, 40, &c., and of persons in 
alarm, &e): se effundere or effundi (to 
pour out; properly, of streams discharg- 

ing themselves into a sea or lake; then also 
aah das. To stream out of a gate, por- 
ta se effundere or effundi 

STREAMER, * vexillum nauticum. 

STREAMLET, rivus: rivulus. 

STREET, via (having houses on each 
om platéa (a broad or open place in a 

to more dense or crowded 
pers, lanes, &c.): vicus (a main street, 
ith several by-streets, forming a whole 
quarter or ward of a town). In the street 
= publicly, in publico (opposed to in pri- 
vato): to walk in the street, in vid ire: to 
cross the street, per viam ire: to go out 
into the street, in publicum prodire. 

STRENGTH. ||Force, vis; vires, plu- 
ral (power) : robur (physical ability to en- 
dure toil, &c.): nervi: lacerti (muscular 
powers, for work). Exertion of strength, 
contentio; labor; virium contentio: to 
possess great strength, bonis esse viribus ; 
viribus pollére (Sall.): with all my strength, 
as far as my strength permits, pro meis vi- 
ribus ({ > not pro virili parte) ; omnibus 
viribus ; viribus; ut possum ; ut potero; 
quantum in me, in mea potestate, situm 
est; quantum per vires licet: that is be- 
yond my strength, hoc excedit virium me- 
arum modum ; hoc superat vires meas ; 
hoc facere, efficere, non possum: to lose 
strength, vires amittere (Cic.): ry dan 
fails me, vires me deficiunt Sighs 


ligere (Plin.), recuperare (Tac.), revoca- 
re (Cic.), convalescere (to recover from 
sickness): to put forth one’s strength, con- 
tendere nervos, vires: to try one’s strength, 
vires suas exercére : nervos atque vires 
experiri: of mind, vis, vires, ro- 
bur animi; nervi mentis. || Efficacy, 
vis: virtus: efficacitas: efficientia. {| Civ- 
il or military power or influence, 
vis: potentia: opes; plural, copiz, facul- 
tates ( for war). 

STRENGTHEN, roborare: corrobora- 
re: firmare: confirmare. To strengthen 
the body by food and exercise, corpus fir- 
mare cibo (Liv.), labore (Cic.) ; exercita- 
tio corpus robustum facit (Quiat., 5, 10, 

: to strengthen the nerves, nervos con- 
firmare (Cas.): to strengthen the memory, 
memoriam confirmare (Cic., Quint.) : to 
strengthen the stomach, stomachum cor- 
roborare : to strengthen one’s self, se cor- 
roborare or reficere; vires reficere: @ 
strengthening medicine, * remedium quod 





valetudinem confirmat, or quod valetu- 
dini firmande, corroborand# adhibétur 
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(ES not irmamentum in this eense): te 
strengthen by argumen’s or witnesses, con- 
Srekare wich or without rationibus or = 
pata probare; comprobare (to 
aa to others as fs dhe by — 
re exa exem 
pron, SB firmare, affirmare, posite 
re (to the truth of any thing); 
fidem alicui rei addere (to add confirma- 
tion or credit to any thing). 

STRENUOUS, strenuus: fortis: ani- 
mosus : acer. 

STRENUOUSLY, strenue: fortiter: 
animose : animo strenuo: animo magno 
fortique: acriter. 

STRESS. ‘|| Force, vis [vid. Force]. 
\|Emphasis, pondus: significatio (empha- 
sis, as technical term in Quintilian). 

STRETCH, v. TrRans., ieee (that 
which before was slack ; e. gs chordas, ar 
cum) : contendere (that which was already 
stretched, to draw more tightly ; e. g.,arcum, 
tormenta): extendere (to stretch out, in 
length): intendere aliquid aliqua re (to 
stretch any thing over another): produce 
Te (so as to lengthen): nimis extendere : 
modum excedere in aliqua re (to over 
strain, outdo; e. g., one’s authority). Te 
stretch out, porrigere ; porten (before 
one); tendere ; extendere (at full length): 
to stretch out the arms, brachia projicere 
(opposed to contrahere): to stretch one’s 
self out on the grass, se abjicere in herba 
(= not in herbam ; vid. Cic., De Or.,1, 
7, 28, Orelli).  |j INTRANS., porrigi: perti 
nére: patére: diffundi: excurrere: pro- 
currere : tendere: extendi ([>>> not per 
tingere). [Vid., also, EXTEND, REacu.: 
| To stretch, or stretch one’s self= 
to yawn, pandiculari (— “toto corpore 
Oscitantem extendi,” Fest.). 

STRETCH, s., intentio (opposed to re- 
missio), or by circumlocution with the verb 

STREW, spargere: conspergere. Vid 
Scatter. 

STRIATED, striatus ( 

_STRICKLE, Fadi 


Plin.). 
us: hostorium (Pris 
cian). 

STRICT. || Severe, rigid, durus: 
austérus: severus: acerbus: strictus 
(Manil., Auson.). || Careful, vid. 

STRICTLY. || Severely, sagt 
dure: austére: severe: acerbe: 
(Pand.). || Carefully, vid. 

STRICTNESS. || Severity, acerbi- 
tas: severitas: austeritas. || Careful 
ness, vid. 

STRICTURE, annotatio (a note): ex- 
plicatio: interpretatio a aak To 
make strictures, annotare (de aliqua re). 

STRIDE, magnus gressus: grandis or 
plenus gradus. To take long strides, ple- 
no gradu incedere (of a rapid pace) ; mag- 
nos facere gradus ; ibus esse gradi 
bus (Plaut.): to € great strides, figu- 
ratively, longe progredi ; ;_Procedere et 
progredi; processus ( in the best 
writers never profectum) facere in re. 

STRIFE, rixa: jurgium: contentio, 
To cease from strife, *rixari desinere 
(E not delitigare = to weary one’s self 

strife). Vid. Discornp, QUARREL- 

STRIKE. || TRans., PRoPR., pulsare al- 
iquid aliqua re: percutere aliquid aliqua 
re. To strike one’s head against the wall, 
caput illidere or impingere parieti (with a 
murderous intention, from despair). To 
strike the lyre, pulsare chordas lyre (f). 
To strike with fists, aliquem pugnis c#- 
dere; aliquem colaphis pulsare; with @ 
club, ‘aliquem fusti verberare ; fusti in al- 
iquem animadvertere ; aliquem verberi- 
bus cedere, or in aliquem verberibus an- 
imadvertere. “To strike any thing home” 
(vid. Home. adv.]. To strike with the fist 
and on the face, alicujus os manu pulsare; 

alicui impingere in os: to strike 
with the flat of the hand on the check, alicui 
alapam ducere: to strike with a stick, ali- 
quem of aliquid petere baculo: struck by 
lightning, fulmine ictus, percussus (Cic.); 
ictu fulminis attactus (of trees, oma 2 
tion); de colo percussus (e. g., tu 
Cic.): to be struct dead by lightning, ictu 
fulminis deflagrare (Cic.; of Phaeton). 
|| Px. To strike sail, vela subducere de- 
mittereque antennas (properly); to any 
body, * velis subductis se victum tradere 
alicui (properly); cedere alicui ( improp 
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erly). To strike a balance, conferre, con- 
ficere rationes: to strike a bargain with 
any body, pacisci cum aliquo; pactionem 
facere or conficere cum aliquo ({.37" not 
convenire cum aliquo; but we may say 
res convenit mihi cum aliquo ; conveni- 
mus iuter nos). 7'o strike frre, ignem eli- 
dere ¢ silice ; ignem silici excudere (vid. 
Virg., Georg., 1, 135). ||To strike (= 
coin), percutere nummos (e. g., with this 
impression, hac nota; post-Augustan in 
this sense). || Fic. (a) To surprise by 
novelty: a thing surprises me, moveor 
or commoveor re; percutit aliquid ani- 
mum meum (produces a sudden and pow- 
erful expresston) : res habet aliquid otten- 
sionis (és offensive). || (b) Z'o appear 
unusual, esse notabilem (to be remarka- 
ble; of persons and things): conspici, 
conspicuum esse (to attract the atiention ; 
of persons and things; vid. Bremi, Nep., 
Atl., 13,5, and Suet., Oct., 45). ||INTRANS. 
(Of a clock), *indicare horas. || Z'o 
cease from working, opere faciundo 
cessare; nolle operam suam mercéde 
collocare. 

STRIKE ovuT. || 7'o destroy, erase, 
delére, exstinguere (general term, to de- 
stroy): inducere (to erase writing with the 
blunt end of the style): eradere (to scratch 
out, erase). To strike any body out of a 
list, nomen alicujus eximere de tabulis 
(of senators); eradere aliquem albo sena- 
torio (Z'ac., Aun., 4, 42, fin.) ; a name from 
a book, nomen tollere ex libro. {| Z'o in- 
vent, find, vid. 

STRIKE TOGETHER, collidere (e. g., ma- 
nus): Jj4g¢ manus complodere is of the 
Silcer Age. 

STRIKE UP (a tune), incipere (cantum) ; 
(a friendship), pervenire in amicitiam ; 
jungere amicitias ; se conjungere, socie- 
tatem inire cum aliquo; se applicare ad 
alicujus societatem (Nep.). 

STRIKING, notuabilis: notandus (re- 
markable): insignis; insignitus (hat at- 
tracts the attention): conspicuus; conspi- 
ciendus (worthy of observation; vid. Bre- 
mi, Suet., Oct.,45): mirus (wonderful). A 
striking dress, dissentiens a ceteris habi- 
tus: @ striking likeness, vero proxima 
imago ; indiscreta veri similitudo (Plin., 
34, 7, 17): to produce striking likenesses, 
imagines similitudinis indiscretw pingere 
(Plin., 35, 10, 36, no. 14, § 88): striking 
thoughts, sententie@ acute or concinne : 
striking remarks, commode dicta : on. this 
subject there is a striking remark in Plato, 
de qua re preclare apud Platonem est: 
a striking example, exemplum illustre or 

rande. 

STRIKINGLY, mirum in modum: ad- 
mirabiliter: miro modo, 

STRING, s. || A thread, line, cord, 
linea: linum: funiculus (a little rope, 
Plin.). Prov. To have two strings to one’s 
bow, duobus sellis sedére (Laber. ap. Sen., 
Controv., 3, 18, fin.). || Of @ musical 
instrument, chorda (xopd)), or, in pure 
Latin, tides (but fides ts always used in the 
plural = ‘the strings,” except Cic., Fin., 
4, 27, 75, and in poetry): nervus (veipov, 
string of animal sinews or gut). T'o touch 
the chords, nervos tangere. 

STRING, v, inserere lino (to put on a 
thread; e. g., margaritas, Tert., Hab., Mul, 
9): resticulam or resticulas perserere per, 
&c. (to put a cord or string through any 
thing, in order to hang it up; e. g., resticu- 
las per ficos maturas perserere, Varr., R. 
R., 1, 41.5): nervo, nervis aptare (to put a 
string or strings to a musical instrument). 
A stringed instrument, tides, -ium, plural. 

STRINGENT [vid. Srrict, SEVERE]. 
Stringent measures, consilia asperiora. 

STRIP, s.,lacinia (e. g., of cloth, of land) : 
scidula (chartw) : resegmen (chart). 

STRIP, v». || Propr., detrahere rem 
alicui: re aliquem nudare: exuere ali- 
quem veste (general term, to takeoff one's 
clothes): detrahere alicui vestem (to draw 
off clothes): nudare aliquem (to strip any 
body; e. g., in order to scourge him): ali- 
quem veste or vestibus spoliare (to deprive 
or rub of clothing). To strip one’s self, ex- 
uere vestem; ponere, deponere vestem ; 
corpus nudare: to strip a tree (of leaves), 
nudare arborem foliis; detrahere folia 
ee es arborem or frondes. 

22 
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|| #'1a@., aliquem spoliare (to deprive) ; ali- 
quem nudare (to deprive of all his prop- 
erty) To strip entirely, omnibus rebus 
spoliare; omnibus bonis exuere; ever- 
tere fortunie Xmnibus; ad vivam cutem 


tondere (Cumice, to si xe to the very blood, 


Plaut.); aliquem emun,ere argento ; ali- 
quem perfabricare (to cheat, defrand of, 
comedy): to strip (a narrative or fiction) 
of its ornaments, * ornatum detrahere, ex- 
uere: stripped of his hypocritical disguises, 
evolutus integumentis dissimulationis. 

STRIPE, s. || A lize, linea: limes: 
virga (fascia, @ cloudy streak in the sky, 
Juv.). || A blow, plaga: verber (usually 
plural, verbera). 

STRIPE, v., virgis or lineis distinguere: 
striare. 


STRIPLING, adolescentulus. Vid. 
Youru. 
STRIVE. || Zo endearor, niti or an- 


niti ad aliquid: petere or appetere ali- 
quid: expetere aliquid: atfectare aliquid: 
aspirare ad aliquid: imminére in aliquid 
(LF not ad aliquid) or alicui rei: sequi 
or persequi, sectari or consectari aliquid: 
studére alicui rei. To strive that, niti, eni- 
ti or id contendere, ut ; operam dare, ut; 
studére, with an infinitive, or, more rarely, 
ut; omnibus nervis contendere, ut. || Z'o 
contend, vid. 

STRIVING, contentio: appetitio (ali- 
cujus rei, after any thing): impetus ad 
aliquid: consectatio alicujus rei. 

STROKE, s. || A blow, ictus, -tis: pla- 
ga: pulsus (remorum). A violent stroke, 
ictus validus: @ stroke of lightning, ful- 
men. ||Fre. A loss, damnum. || Line 
with a pen, &c., linea (lineamentum, 
Petron.): limes. To make a stroke, lineam 
ducere: strokes of letters, literarum due- 
tus: by a single stroke of his pen, una lit- 
erarum significatione (Cic., Man., 3, 7, of 
a single letter producing a great effect). 
|| Act of one body on another. A 
finishing stroke, contectio: to give a fin- 
ishing stroke to any thing, finire aliquid ; 
finem alicujus rei, or, more rarely, alicui 
rei facere (to make an end): ad finem or 
ad exitum adducere aliquid (to bring to 
an end): conficere, transigere aliquid (to 
accomplish). || A masterly effort, fa- 
cinus: dolus; machina (a stroke of crafty 
policy). 

STROKE, @., mulcére: demulcére (e. 
g., alicui caput): palpare: palpari (alicui 
or aliquem). 

STROLL, v., obambulare (Liv.) : deam- 
bulare: inambulare (Cic.). 

STROLL, s., obambulatio (Auct. ad 
Her.) : deambulatio (Ter.): ambulatio 
(Cic.). 

STROLLER. || One who wanders 
about, qui obambulat, &c.: erro (a vag- 
abound): homo vagus (a wanderer): qui 
circum fora vicosque vagus est (after 
Plaut., a lounger). || A wandering 
player, *histrio vagus, paganicus, or 
rusticanus. 

STRONG, || Powerful, able to re- 
sist, robustus (opposed to imbecillus) : 
firmus (opposed to labans, lubricus, vacil- 
lans): validus: valens (opposed to invali- 
dus, debilis): stabilis (opposed to muta- 
bilis, mobilis): solidus (opposed to tlui- 
dus, fluxus): pollens (possessing internal 
strength or powers). Very strong, prwva- 
lidus; viribus ingens; qui est magnarum 
virium: to be very strong, prwvalére 
(Liv.); maximis esse viribus (Svet.); in 
body, eximio esse corporis robore (Curt.) ; 
virium robore insignem esse (Plin.) ; cor- 
poris firmitate excellere (Liv.): to grow 
or become strong, convalescere; viribus 
crescere, augéri; incrementa virium ca- 
pere: a strong man, vir robustus, validus, 
valens; magnarum virium: a strong gar- 
rison, presidium firmum (Liv.): to be 
strong by sea, in cavalry, classe maritimis- 
que rebus valére ; multum valére equita- 
tu. || Numerous, numerosus: frequens: 
magnus. A strong army, exercitus mag- 
nus; numero amplus. || Firm, com- 
pact (of things without life), robustus : 
firmus: solidus. A strong door, fores ro- 
buste (Hor.), firme, solidaa: strong food, 
cibi robustiores (Cels.), non faciles ad 
concoquendum (Cic.), pleniores, valentes 
(Cic.): strong cloth, pannus firmior, soli- 
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dior: strong paper, charta firma, solida, 
densa: @ strong wall, murus firmus, ro- 
bustus, solidus. || Fic.; e. g., @ strong 
memory, memoria tirmior, tenax (Quint. 
magna (Cic.): a strong mind, animus ro- 
bustus, firmus, confirmatus, fortis: (of 
arguments, proof, &c.) convincing, ad 
pervincendum idoneus; firmus ad pro- 
bandum (fit or apt for evidence; e. g, 
proof, argumentum) : gravis (weighty, and 
thus also convincing, argumentam; of. 
Cic., Rosc. Com., 12, 36): argumentum 
gravissimum et firmissimum (i. e., the 
most strong proof). || (Of speech) em- 
phatic, nervous, gravis: vehemens: 
potens: fortis. A strong word or expres- 
sion, vocabulum, verbum, grave, vehe- 
mens. || Of spirituous liquors, &e 
Strong wine, vinum validum (Plin.), forte 
(Hor., Pall.), plenum (Cels.) : strong med- 
icine, medicamentum. validum, potens, 
presentissimum ; also, strenuum (Curt.) 
the medicine was so strong, tanta vis medi 
caminis fuit (Curt.). || Vekhement, vio 
lent, acer: gravis: vehemens: magnus., 
A strong wind, ventus vehemens (Cic.), 
magnus (Ce@s.): @ strong smell, odor grae 
vis, acer, potens (Plin.): @ strong voice, 
vox robusta (Plin.), firma (Quint.), pleni- 
or, grandior (Cic.): strong consolation, so- 
latium valens (Sen.), magnum (Cic.): to 
be in a strong fever, graviore, vehementi- 
ore febri jactari (after Cic.). 

STRONGLY, valde: vehementer: mul- 
tum: fortiter: vi. Vid. the adjective 

STROPHE, stropha (Macrob.). 

STRUCTURE, structura: conformatio 
The structure of the human frame, omnis 
membrorum et totius corporis figura, or 
corporis figura only: from contezt, also, 
corpus (e. g.. maximi corporis, immani 
corporis magnitudine): {4g corporatura 
is unclassical ; corporis structura, without 
authority, The structure of a period, (ver- 
borum) compositio (ef. Quint., 9, 4); nu- 
meri (rhythm): the structure of a speech, 
* structura orationis. 

STRUGGLE, w. || To strive, luctari. 
To struggle with any body, cum aliquo Jue- 
tari; alicui congredi: to struggle through 
any thing, eluctari aliquid (Liv., Fac. ; 
not Cicero or Cesar) |vid., also, StR1IvE}. 
|| Zo contend, vid. 

STRUGGLE, s. || Effort, nisus: co- 
natus: contentio. [Vid., also, Errort.} 
|| Contest, vid. 

STRUMA, struma (Plin.). 

STRUMOUS, strumosus (Col.), 

STRUMPET, meretrix: prostibulum. 
Vid. Haruor. : 

STRUT, v., magnifice incedere ; or sim- 
ply incedere: se inferre (Ter., viden’ ig- 
narum, ut se inferat? how he struts! se 
jactare (magnificentissime, Cic.). 

STRUT, s. By the verb. 

STUBBY, truncus: curtus, 

STUBBLE, stipula. <A sinbble field, 
* ager demessus; if necessary, add et 
stipulis horrens. 

STUBBORN, pertinax: pervicax: ob- 
stinatus: offirmatus: contumax [Syn. in 
OxsTINATE]: prafractus (not yielding) : 
perversus (perverse, not so as it should be): 
difficilis : natura difficilis (obstinate, diffi- 
cult to manage or to treat). JN. ditticilis e¢ 
morosus: {-¢> refractarius and prwfrac- 
tus are entircly foreign to standard prose, 

STUBBORNLY, perverse: pertinaci- 
ter: contumaciter: pretracte: pervica- 
citer (Syn. in FRowaARD]: obstinato ani- 
mo: offirmatad voluntate. 

STUBBORNNESS, pertinacia: pervi- 
cacia: contumacia: animus obstinatus: 
voluntas offirmatior, Syn. in OBsTINACY, 

STUCCO, opus tectorium, or tectorium 
only ( properly plasterer’s work): gypsum 
(plaster of Paris): opus albarium (Vitr.): 
marmoratum tectorium, 07 marmoratum 
only (a plaster of beaten marble and lime, 
for covering walls or floors). 

STUD. ||A nail with a large head, 
clavus. || Button, *orbiculus or * fibula. 
|| A collection of horses and mares, 
equaria (Varr.): equitium (Pand.). 

STUDENT, bonarum literarum studio- 
sus (9° but not studiosus alone) : doc- 
trine studiosus: doctrine studiis deditus 
A student at the university, academiw civia 
(Ruhnk.): juvenis bonarum literarum stu- 
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Posus. fresh students, recentes a puerili 
institatione tirones ( Wyttend.): to be a stu- 
dent, versari inter cives academiz (Ruhn- 
ken); literis in id operam dare, 
navare (Herm.). 

STUDIED, meditatus: commentatus: 
apparatus. Studied spite, accurata mali- 
tia: a studied speech, oratio bene com- 
mentata; oratio meditata et composita ; 
oratio apparata or apparate composita : 
studied grace, venustas in gestu (which 
would make an. orator theatrical, Auct. ad 
Her., 3, 15, 26). 

STUDIO (of a sculptor, &c.), officina. 

STUDIOUS. || Fond of study, stu- 
diosus (literarum, Nep.): literarum studio 
deditus or addictus: studiorum amans. 
Very studious, valde studiosus et diligens 
(Cic.). || Attentive, vid. 

STUDIOUSLY, studiose: attente: dili- 
genter: sedulo. 

STUDY, s. || Attention of the mind, 
meditatio: commentatio. || Pursuit of 
literature, studium. Studies, studia, 
plural; literarum studia; humanitas stu- 
dia atque literarum : to give one’s self to 
study, in studio toto animo incumbere; 
in studiis ac literis omne tempus consu- 
mere (Cic.); studiis se totum tradere ; 
tempus transmittere inter libros (Plin. 
Ep., 9, 6,1): @ place of study, studiorum 
ratio (Muret., Ruka): to begin the study 
of any thing, aliquid attingere: I, though 
I did not begin the study of Greek litera- 
ture till late iz life, &c., ego, qui sero 
Gracas literas attigissem, &c. (Cicero). 
|| Am apartment set apart for liter- 
_ ary employment, museum: umbra: 

umbraculum: studium (Capitol.). || Sub- 
ject of attention, studium (Ter., Nep.). 

STUDY, v. || TRans., itari: com- 

mentari: cognoscere, explorare aliquid : 
operam dare alicui rei [vid., also, ro De- 
VIsE]. To study as, , orationem com- 
mentari (749 not studére orationi): to 
study a charge, meditari accusationem : 
to study men’s dispositions, hominum ani- 
,™os explorare, pertentare, scrutari: to 
study philosophy, law, philosophiam, jus 
civile, discere (Cic.): to study medicine, 
arti medic discende operam dare. || IN- 
TRANS. To pursue literary objects, 
studére literis (Cic.); and simply studére, 
but not before the Silver Age (Plin. Ep., 
Quint., Sen.); we may say, also, studia 
exercére: ad studia incumbere (to study 
hard) : artes studiaque colere: doctrine, 
studiis, se dedere: studiis doctrinisque 
deditum esse ; literis et optimis disciplinis 
studére: versari in artibus ingenuis. To 
begin to study, se conferre ad studia lite- 
rarum (Cic.): to study at college, litera- 
rum studiis in academia operam dare 
(Herm.) ; in academiz scholis graviores 
disciplinas percipere (Wuttenb.) ; * littera- 
rum, studiorum causa versari, vivere, in 
academia ; * versari inter cives academiew: 
to study under any body, discere ab aliquo; 
audire aliquem; operam dare alicui; scho- 
lis alicujus adesse, interesse (after Cic.). 
STUFF, s. || Matter, materies or ma- 
teria. || Furniture or goods, supel- 
lex, -lectilis, f. ; bona, plural (goods). ||.A 
kind of cloth, pannus (laneus, sericus). 
A figured stuff, *textile sericum floribus 
distinctum. || Trash, nuge: gerre. 
STUFF, v., complére: implére: replé- 
re (to fill): farcire (e. g., a@ cushion ; also 
tn cookery): etfarcire: refarcire. To stuff 
with any thing, aliqua re pro tomento uti 
(to use a thing for stuffing) : to stuf birds, 
“avium pelles effarciendo veris avibus as- 
simuiare: to stuff a garment (with wad- 
ding, &c.), * vestem linteo munire. 
STUFFING, quo farcitur aliquid: im- 
pensa (in cookery, ingredients for stuffing 
aed : tomentum (especially for cushi 





STUMBLE, v._ ||PRopr., pedem offen- 
dere : vestigio falli (to slip, make a false 
step) : labi (to stumble so as to fall). To 
stumble against or upon, incurrere in ali- 
quid ; offendere ad aliquid (general term, 
to strike against); allidi ad aliquid (to be 
dashed against with violence): to stumble 
blindly upon any body, ceco impetu incur- 
Pika in aliquem. |] al ee To stum- 

le upon any body (= upon any thing, 
ace: with it accidentally), imap eilecaaas ol 
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cidere in aliquid (with adverb, huc, &c., 
Cic., of stumbling on aword he did not in- 
tend to use, Verr., 2, 4. 20); de improviso 
incidere in aliquem (Cic., of stumbling on 


@ person). 
STUMBLE, s., offensio pedis: lapsus. . 
STUMBLER (Of a horse) offensator 
(Quint., 10, 3, 20): cwspitator (‘a daisy- 
cutter,” Serv., Virg., Ain., 11, 671). 
STUMBLING-BLOCK. || Propr., of- 
fendiculum (only in Plin. Ep., 9, 11, 1; 
not to be adopted) : offensio (Cic.). || Fic., 
otfensio: impedimentum (Cic.): mora 
(Ter., Liv.) : quod otfensioni est alicui: 
quod aliquem otfendit. Jf = “bad exam- 
ple,” exemplum malum, perniciosum. To 
cast a stumbling-block in any body's way, 
in offensionem alicujus incurrere, cadere ; 
by bad example, malo exemplo aliquem of- 
fendere ; turpi vita alicui esse offensioni. 
STUMP, circumlocution by adjective, 
truncus (e. g.. Manus trunca; candéla 


|] Prop., exsurdare (the proper 
word ; e. g., aures): obtundere (e. g, the 
ears, by loud talking, or any body by ask- 
ing, aliquem rogitando) : torporem affer- 
re alicui rei: torpore hebetare aliquid (to 
deafen, deaden) : sopire (to deprive of con- 
sciousness ; e. g., of lightning). || Fic., 
alicujas mentem animumque perturba- 
re: in perturbationem conjicere : conster- 
nare: percutere (%3F° not percellere). 
Stunned, stupefactus ac perterritus: af- 
flictus (deprived of all courage and ener- 
&y): attonitus (as if struck by a thunder- 
bolt). Jn. confusus et attonitus: spe de- 
jectus (having one’s hopes utterly destroy- 
ed) : fulminatus (as if struck by lightning, 
Petron., 20,7): exanimatus (entirely beyoud 
one’s self, annihilated). To be stunned, 
stupére; alicujus animum stupor tenet. 

STUNT, impedire: morari. To be 
stunted, male crevisse. 

STUPE, fovére: fomentis curare: fo- 
menta adhibére. 

STUPEFACTION, stupor ( properly and 
figuratively): torpor, properly (and figu- 
ratively, i 

STUPEFY, in stuporem dare: obstu- 
pefacere : alicujus mentem animumque 
perturbare: in perturbationem conjice- 
Te: consternare : percutere ( [>> not 
percellere). To be stupefied, obstupesce- 
re; stupescere ; torpescere; and the pas- 
sive of the verbs above ; stupére; alicujus 
animum stupor tenet: they are all stupe- 
fied, as it were, both in body and mind, by 
fear, stupor omnium animos ac velut tor- 
por insolitus membra tenet (Liv., 9, 2). 

STUPENDOUS, stupendus: admirabi- 
lis (astonishing ; e. g., audacia): mirus: 
permirus (wonderful): ingens: immanis 
besity 

STUPENDOUSLY, stupendum in mo- 
dum: valde: vehementer. 

STUPID, stolidus: stultus (stolidus, of 
one who is defective in judgment ; stultus, 
silly, inconsiderate ; both alsa of things) : 
Ineptus (#mprudent, inconsistent ; of Pero 
sons or things): fatuus (silly ; only of 
persons) : desipiens : insipiens (mad) : in- 
consultus : imprudens (inconsiderate, im- 
prudent): amens: demens (without un- 
derstanding) : vecors : socors (senseless) : 
bardus: tardus (slow in intellect): stupi- 
dus (dull). JN. stupidus et tardus; he- 
bes (ad intelligendum, dull, heavy): hebe- 
tatus: retusus: obtusus: brutus (like a 
brute animal, without reason: ingenium 
retusum ; opposed to acutum, Cie., Div., 1, 

. Stupid as a post, stipes: truncus: 
stupid as @ beast, wque hebes ac pecus 
(Cic., De Div., 1, 22, extr. from a poet): he 
made his pupils half as stupid again as he 
found them, discipulos dimidio reddidit 
stultiores quam acceperat. 

STUPIDITY, stultitia: tarditas ingenii: 
vecordia: socordia [Syn in Stuprp]: 
stupiditas: stupor (want of energy or 
force): vigor animi obtusus: vis animi 
obtusa (dullness). To do a thing from 
sheer stupidity, stultitia facere aliquid: to 
act with stupidity, stulte et imprudenter 

acere. 

STUPIDLY, stolide: stulte: stulte etim- 
enester insipienter : dementer. Syn. 





Sruprp. 
STUPOR, stupor (properly and figura- 


SUBJ 
tively): torpor (properly ; figuratively 4m 


STURDILY, fidenter : confidenter : im 
pavide : audacter. 

STURDINESS, fidentia: confidentia: 
audacia: animus audax. 

STURDY, tidens : non pavidus : parum 
verecundus : audax. 

STURGEON, acipenser (Cic.): *aci- 
penser sturio (Linn.). 

STUTTER. Vid. SramMeEn. 

STY. || Pen for swine, suile: hara, 
|| 4 humor in the eyelid, crithe (tech- 
nical term, Greek, Cels., 7, 7): hordeolus 
(Marc., Esp). - 

STYLE, s. || Instrument used in 
writing, stilus. || Manner, mode, ge- 
nus: ratio. The ancient style of architec- 
ture, antiquum structure genus: the old 
or new style of the calendar, veterum, re- 
centiorum, spatia temporis finiendi ratio. 
|| Manner of speaking or writing, 
dicendi, or scribendi, genus : orationis, or 
sermonis, genus: oratio: sermo. A flow- 
ery style, f{usam orationis genus: historic. 
al style, genus historicum : a book in Xen- 
ophon’s style, liber conscriptus Xenophon- 
tis genere sermonis (fog stilus denotes 
the characteristic manner, or style, of a sin- 
fle writer ; therefore stilus Latinus, Gra- 
cus, is not good Latin). 

STYLE, v., nominare: appellare: vo 
care: dicere. Vid. CALL. 

STYPTIC, sanguinem cohibens, sistens, 
supprimens. A styptic, medicamentum, 
or (if the juice of herbs) succus quo sistit- 
ur sanguis. 

SUAVITY, suavitas: dulcédo. Jn. dul- 
cédo atque suavitas: gratia. Syn. in 
AGREEABLENESS. 

SUB ROSA. Vid. “In ConFIDENCE.” 

SUBALTERN, alius imperio, or alieno 
imperio, subjectus, obediens; also, infe- 
rioris loci, gradus, ordinis. A subaitern 
post, munus inferioris, minoris dignitatis, 
A subaltern officer, decanus (one who had 
the command of ten mex) ; or perhaps suc- 
centurio. 

SUBDIVIDE, discernere aliquid in par- 
tes (after Cic.) ; (iterum) partiri (e. g., E> 
nus in species partitur, Cic.). The 
division is naturally subdivided into, &c., 
altera divisio in (tres) partes et ipsa disce- 
dit (Quént., 12, 10, 58). 

SUBDIVISION, pars: membrum SS 
subdivisio, Cud., Just.) ; que subjecta 
sunt sub metum, ea sic definiunt (Cic., 
Tusc., 4, 8,18; the subdivisions of fear). 

SUBDUE, expugnare (the proper word ; 
of place or person) : domare (to make one’s 
self master of ): superare (to gain the up 
per hand): vincere (to conqucr ; both im- 
plying less than domare; vid. Fior., 4, 
12, 30, Germani victi magis quam domiti 
sunt) : subigere (to bring under the yoke): 
in ditionem suam or in potestatem suam 
redigere ; ditionis sua, or sui juris, face- 
re; armis subigere atque in ditionem su- 
am redigere (to bring under one’s power) : 
continére : coercére: frangere (to keep 
within check or limits, especially one’s pas- 
sions). To subdue thoroughly or entirely, 
perdomare: devincere. Vid., also, Con- 
QUER. 

SUBJACENT, subjacens (Plin. Ep.). 
To be subjacent, subjacére. 

SUBJECT, adj. ||\Under the domin- 
ton of another, imperio, or ditioni, or 
sub alicujus dominationem subjectus (un- 
der the authority of ): alicui parens (obe- 
dient to): alicui obnoxius (under the pow- 
er of ; Tacitus has subjecti, subjects). To 
be subject to, esse in alicujus dittone, or di- 
tione ac potestate; alicujus juris esse aut 
habéri; sub dominationem alicujus, or al- 
icujus rei subjectum, esse ; alicui or ali- 
cui rei obnoxium esse. || Exposed, li- 


able, obnoxius : subjectus not sub- 
ditus). 
SUBJECT, s. ||A matter, point, res 


(a thing, in general ; e. g., a su of im 
portance, res magna, res Magni momen- 
ti): argumentum (for speaking or writing 
upon, subject matter. [> Avoid materia 
or materies = only the materials, thoughts, 
&c., used in working out a subject; and 
thema, which Quintilian ventures to use 
only with velut prefixed; instead of which 
he [5, 10,9] recommends the — argu- 
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mertum ; vid. Spald. in loc.; but Cicero 
says, materia ad argumentum subjecta) : 
causa (the point at issue): lucus (a single 
point, chief point ; especially of a philo- 
sophical system, which forms the subject of 
discussion ; e. g4 omnis philosophie lo- 
cus, Cic., Or., 33, 118; hic locus a Zeno. 
ne tractatus est, Cic., N. D., 2, 24, 63): 
questio: id quod querimus: id quod 
positum or propositum est, propositum 
(question proposed, subject of investigation, 
especially of a philosophical one): positio 
(a proposition defended, Quint., 2, 10, 15. 
Avoid the foreign thesis, although it 
1s used by Quintilian ; vid. Spald. in loc.) : 
sententia, sententiw (principal thought or 
thoughts): summa (main subject; e. g., 
of a letter, conversation, &c.). || Topic 
or malter of discussion, questio: 
controversia: res controversa: discepta- 
tio. Qften by circumlocution with quod 
cadit in controversiam or disceptationem. 
To make any thing the subject of discus- 
sion, rem in controversiam vocare, addu- 
cere, deducere: the subject under discus- 
sion is, who, &c., queritur, quis, &c. ; quies- 
tio est, quis, &c.; in questione versatur, 
&c.: to change the subject, sermonem alio 
transferre. || (Iu logic), subjectum 
(Marc. Cap.) ; pars subjectiva (Appul.): 
de quo aliquid declaratur (Appul.). ||One 
under the dominion or authority 
of another [vid. SussEct, adj.]. || A 
man, homo. A bad or troublesome sub- 
yect, homo nequam. 
SUBJECT, v., subjicere: obnoxium red- 


dere. 

SUBJECTION, obedientia (obedience) : 
servitus (servitude). To retain any body 
in subjection, aliquem in officio retinére : 
aliquem in ditione atque servitute tenére: 
aliquem oppressum tenére. 

SUBJECTIVE, [2 not subjectivus ; 
but by circumlocution, e. g., subjective man, 
homo ipse (opposed to the objective world), 
or by meus, ego quidem, 

SUBJOIN, subjungere: annectere: ad- 
jungere, aliquid alicui rei or ad aliquid: 
subjicere, aliquid alicui rei. Syn. in ADD. 

SUBJUGATE, subigere: vincere et su- 
bigere (to conquer, subdue): domare: per- 
domare (to make one’s sclf master of, to 
tame). JN. subigere et domare; in ditio- 
nem suam redigere (to bring completely 
under one’s power): in servitutem redige- 
re (to reduce to servitude). 

SUBJUNCTIVE, adjunctivus modus 
(Diom.) : subjunctivus modus (Diom., 
Prisc.); conjunctivus modus, or conjunc- 
tivus only (Marc. Capell., Serv.). 

SUBLIMATE, *clauso vase aliquid vi 
ignis solvere. 

SUBLIME, altus: celsus: excelsus: 
grandis (Cic.): sublimis (Quint.). Very 
sublime, magnificus: divinus: augustus 
(Cic.). A sublime poem, carmen sublime 
(Ov.). A sublime style, genus dicendi sub- 
lime (Quint.). To place sublime images 
before the mind, imagines cum amplissima 
dignitate ante oculos constituere (Cic., 
Tusc., 5, 5, 13). 

SUBLIMELY, excelse: sublate : elate 
(Cic.) : sublimiter (Quint.). 

SUBLIMITY, altitudo: excelsitas: ela- 
tio (Cic.): sublimitas (Quint.) ; or by the 
adjective. Sublimity of style, orationis ela- 
tio atque altitudo: grande dicendi genus: 
sublimity in expression, sub] mitas in ver- 
bis; majestas verborum (Cic.). 

SUBLUNARY, quod infra lunam est 
(Cic.). All sublunary things are transito- 
ry, infra lunam nihil est nisi mortale et 
caducum (Cic., Somn., 4). 

SUBMERGE, submergere: in aquam 
mergere. 

SUBMERSION;; circumlocution by the 
verb: (submersio, Jul. Firmic.). 

SUBMISSION ; usually by the verbs; 
obsequium (T'ac., obedience of subjects) ; 
sometimes by officium (e. g., magnam par- 
tem Galliz in officio tenére, continére, 
Ceas.). Vid., also, OBEDIENCE. 

SUBMISSIVE, qui se subjicit, &c.; dic- 
to audiens: obediens : obtemperans. 

SUBMIT. || InrRaws., se submittere 
alicui: se dedere alicui: se subjicere ali- 
cujus imperio: in alicujus potestatem se 
permittere : in alicujus ditionem venire : 
sub ee imperium ditionemque ca- 
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dere: sub nutum ditionemque alicujus 
pervenire, To submit to the laws, se sub- 
jicere legibus (Plin., Pan., 65); legibus 
parére (Cic.). To submit toan indignity, 
or= to condescend to any thing, descen- 
dere, or sua voluntate descendere; to any 
thing, ad aliquid (the proper word): se de- 
mittere ; to any thing, ad or in aliquid: 
se submittere; to any thing, ad or in ali- 
quid: dignari aliquid facere (not Cic. ; but 
Catull., Lucr., Virg., Col., Suet., both pos- 
itively and negatirely). To submit to use 
all manner of entreaties, descendere in 
preces omnes: to submit to use flattery, 
se demittere in adulationem (Tac.): to 
submit to the disgrace of pleading one’s 
cause as a criminal, submittere se in 
humilitatem causam dicentium (Liv.). 
|| Trans. To refer, referre (ad). Vid. 


EFER. 

SUBORDINATE, adj., alicui subjectus 
or obnoxius ; alicujus imperio subjectus, 
parens (subject): inferior (lower in rank, 
&c.): secundus (second in rank). To act 
or play a subordinate part in any thing, 
secundas tantum aut tertias (sc. partes) 
agere in aliqua re. 

SUBORDINATE, »., subjicere: suppo- 
nere (€. g., @ species to a genus). 
Subordinare zs not Latin ; and subjunge- 
re, subnectere = to subjoin, to make co-or- 
dinate. To subordinate one’s own inter- 
ests to the public good, reipublicew com- 
moda privatis necessitatibus potiora ha- 
bére (Cic.): to be subordinate, alicui rei 
subjectum esse or subesse ; inferiorem 
esse aliqua re (to be under or lower) ; sa- 
tellitem et ministrum (or ministram) esse 
alicujus rei (to be in the relation of serv- 
ant or assistant) ; alicui rei obedire debé- 
re (to be bound to obey). 

SUBORDINATION, discrimina (plu- 
ral): gradus ordinum (gradation, differ- 
ence of rank): disciplina (discipline): ob- 
sequium (obedience); also, in an under 
sense, modestia (e. g., in milite modesti- 
am desiderare, Ces., B. G.,7, 52). A spir- 
it of subordination, obsequii amor: want 
of subordination among the troops, immo- 
destia, intemperantia militum (WVep.): to 
maintain strict subordination, severe re- 
gere disciplinam militarem (Suet, Ces., 
48 


XuBORN, aliquem subjicere (Ces.): 
subornare (Cic.): (homines) comparare 
(Li~.) : immittere (Sall.). 

SUBORNATION ; by circumlocution ; 
e. g., aliquo instigante, impellente, impul- 
sare; alicujus impulsu facere aliquid. 

SUBPQNA, s., denunciatio testimonii 
(Cic., Flacc.. 6, 14). 

SUBPCENA, »., testimonium alicui de- 
nunciare (Cic., Rose. Am., 38, 110): or, 
absolutely, denunciare (e. g., non denun- 
ciavi, Cic., Flace., 15, 35). Any body is 
subpenaed, alicui denunciatum est (sc. ut 
adesset; cf. Cic., Verr., p. 826. Zumpt, and 
Quint., 5, 7,9: duo genera sunt testium, 
aut voluntariorum, aut eorum, qui- 
bus in judiciis publicis lege denunciari 
solet). 

SUBSCRIBE, subscribere, with an ac- 
cusative or dative (properly, to ratify by a 
signature; hence, figuratively, with a dative 
only, to approve, general term) : aliquid sub- 
notare (to sign one’s name at the foot of 
any thing): nomen suum notare alicui 
rei (e. g., epistolw) : nomen subsignare ; 
nomen profitéri (0 add one’s name to a 
subscription list). To subscribe one’s name, 
nomen subscribere, also simply subscri- 
bere; nomen subnotare : to subscribe for 
a book, libri emtorem se profitéri (nomi- 
nis subscriptione). 

SUBSCRIBER, qui nomen subscribit, 
&c. Subscriber to a book about to be pub- 
lished, *emtorem libri se profitens o7 pro- 
fessus. We confidently hope to have a large 
body of subscribers to that work, * non pau- 
cos i}lud opus patronos nacturum esse 
confidimus, qui nominis sui subscriptione 
favoris documenta sint daturi: subscrib- 
ers’ names will be received until the end of 
June, *nomen profitéri poterunt emturi 
usque ad finem mensis Junii. : 

SUBSCRIPTION, *nominis subscrip- 
tio (the act of subscribing) : *nomen sub- 
scriptum (a name subscribed). By sub- 





scription, * subscriptionis lege. 





SUBS 


SUBSEQUENT. Vid. Larrr. 

SUBSEQUENTLY. Vid. Arrerr. 

SUBSERVE, alicui opem ferre, auxill- 
ari, opitulari, succurrere, subvenire (sub- 
servire, Plautus=to be suaject to, seve). 
Syn. in Arp. 

SUBSERVIENT. || Subject, vid 
|| Conductive, utilis: commodus. Vid. 
Convucrvr, UsEFvL. 

SUBSIDE, residere: considere: remit- 
tere (of winds and stormy passions): sub- 
sidere (of winds and waves): abire, dece- 
dere, remitti (of fevers, &c.) : decrescere 
(xquora, unde decrescunt, Ov.; admira- 
tio decrescit, Quint.). The wind has at 
ready subsided, venti vis omnis cecidit. 

SUBSIDIARY, by adjumento, auxilio, 
&c.; utilis ad. 

SUBSIDIZE, pecuniam conferre, daro 
(to give a supply of money): subsidium, 
auxilium mittere (to send aid). 

SUBSIDY, coatio (contribution of 
money to the Roman emperors): stips; col- 
lecta, -2 (a contribution): subsidium, aux- 
ilium (aid). 

SUBSIST, constare : consistere (to have 
a continued existence; opposed to non-ex- 
istence) : esse (to be): valére (to avail, be 
valid): exercéri (to be observed or kept) . 
vigére (to be in force ; as when we say * 
law or institution subsists in all its force”) 

Obtinére in this sense is quite un 
classical; vid. Klotz, Cic., Tusc., 5, 41, 118, 


SUBSISTENCE. || Real being, by 
circumlocution with the verb. || Life, vita. 
SUBSTANCE. || That which is or 


has being, res: res creata ((Q} avoid 
ens and essentia). A living substance, an- 
imans (man); animal: an intellectual sub- 
stance, mens; natura intelligens, mente o7 
ratione preedita. || An essential part, 
natura (element): corpus (body); natura 
atque vis: vis et natura: [>> substan- 
tia is found in Quintilian, Seneca, and 
later writers; often by esse or esse in re- 
rum natura. || Means of life, faculta- 
tes: res: omnia ad vitam necessaria 
(Cic.). || The chief part of a thing, 
medulla: flog: vires atque nervi: sum- 
ma: caput rei. || Reality, as opposed to 
appearance, veritas, or by ipse (e. g., to 
have the appearance of virtue, but not the 
substance, speciem virtutis pre se ferre, 
non virtute ipsa preeditum esse.) To have 
some substance, stabilitatis aliquid habére 
(Cic., of a philosophical opinion). 
SUBSTANTIAL, || Belonging to 
the nature or being of things, sol- 
id, verus (true, real): preecipuus (chief): 
ad rei alicujus naturam pertinens: in rei 
alicujus natura positus, situs (essential: 
(>> substantialis, ecclesiastical): gravissi- 
mus: maximus (weighty, important). A 
substantial difference, discrimen in ipsa 
natura alicujus rei positum: the substan 
tial part of a thing, interiora, plural (op- 
posed to the mere outside) ; natura (opposed 
to the accidents). || Possessed of sub- 
stance or competent wealth, qui est 
solvendo: dives. Vid. Rrcn. 
SUBSTANTIALLY, re: natura: gene- 
re. Substantially different, ipsa natura 
diversus, separatus. 
SUBSTANTIATE, firmare: 
reddere. Vid. CONFIRM. 
SUBSTANTIVE (in grammar), nomen 
substantivum (grammatical). 
SUBSTITUTE, v., aliquem in locum al- 
terius substituere: aliquid in locum orin 
vicem alicujus rei reponere. To substi- 
tute one word for another, aliud verbum 
reponere (Quint., 11, 2, 49). 
SUBSTITUTE, s., vicarius (one who ad- 
ministers an office in the place of another, 
especially in the place of une who s'ill retains 
his office, either in public or in private life) : 
procurator (an agent, either in public or in 
private life, one who acts on lrhalf of an- 
other during his absence). To be or act as 
a substitute, alien fungi vice (to be a vica- 
rius) ; procurare (to be a procurator) ; ali- 
cujus vice or officio fungi (as vicarius); 
alicujus negotia or rationes procurare; 
alicui procurare (as procurator): to pro» 
cure a substitute for any body, alicui vica 
rium expedire (e. g., to serve as a solater, 
Liv., 29, 1,8) ; for one’s self, vicarium mer» 
céde conducere (e. g., to serre in the m 
tia, &c.). 


firmum 


suCcC 
SUBSTITUTION, by circumlocution with 


the verd 
SUBTERFUGE, latebra (qu., a hiding- 
place, a pretext): deverticulum: devertic- 
ons ac flexio (an evasion): excusatio 
‘an excuse): causa simulata or speciosa 
ands specious reason). To seek a sub- 
orape oad otic or deverticula flexio- 
ue rere ; tergiversari (to twist and 
oe stip tx in every direction, in order 


'ERRANEAN, subterraneus. A 
fudcerradcinn passage, crypta: to put into a 
subterranean cavern, aliquem sub terra de- 
mittere in locum saxo conseptum (Liv.) : 
the subterranean deities, dii inferi or inferni. 

SUBTLE. || Propr. Thin, fine, sub- 
tilis: tenuis: exilis. {| Fic. Acute, nice, 
subtilis: acutus. Vid. AcuTE. || Crafty, 
artful, astutus: versutus: callidus. 

SUBTLETY. |j Fineness, subtilitas: 
tenuitas (Plin.). || Acuteness, acies: 
acumen : subtilitas : acies ingenii. i Cra re 
astutia: versutia earthy 
quired bi 

eoBTEACT. | To take away, sab- 
trahere: detrahere : deducere : adimere: 
auferre. {| (In computation) to deduct, 
deducere but not subtrahere or de- 
trahere in sense). 

SUBTRACTION, 5ycircumlocution with 
deducere (e. g., addendo deducendoque 
vidére, que reliqui summa fit, Gjc., Of, 
ay 59, by addition and subtraction). 

SUBURB, suburbium (Cic.). 

SUBURBAN, suburbanus (Cic.). 

phad ae Vid. OvERTHROW. 

SUBVERSIVE, by circumlocution with 
evertere or subvertere. 

SUCCEED. Trans. To follow, se- 
qui: subsequi. [Vid. Fottow.} || To 
follow another in a post or office, 
succedere alicui or in alicujus locum (gen- 
eral term, to take the place of another): in 


TRANS. T'o have a prosperous isoud, 
succedere: procedere (( the former 
rarely with bene or bg a ay the latter rare- 
; ef. Herz., Ces., 
B. G.,7, 26). It has succeeded to my wish, 
ex sententia successit (opposed to parum 
processit): a thing succeeds with me, suc- 
cedit mihi aliquid (i has a good result or 
issue); prospere or ex sententia evenit 
aliduid (tt has the desired result 
SUCCESS, successus, -tis (Lio., Tac.) : 
eventus felix, bonus, or optatus: often by 
circumlocution with the verb ; especi 
such | ases as “to meet with success,” cad 
the Elated with success, successu re- 
rum fer=zior (Tac.): to be elated with sue- 
cess, Successu aliquo tumére (Just., 39, 2, 
1); successu exsultare (Virg.). 
SUCCESSFUL, felix: fortunatus: be- 
atus : hie secundus: prosper: bo- 
nus. Syn. and Pur. in ForTUNATE. 
SUCCESSFULLY, feliciter: fortunate: 
beate: fauste: prospere: bene (sell): ex 
sentertia (according to ome’s wish). 
SUCCESSION, by circumlocu- 
tion with the verb (but successio is 


succession ‘to yr Lt see 
dinem successionis ad escen- 
dit: of these (sons), Ariamente, @: as the eld- 
est in order of succession, claimed the throne, 
ex his Artamenes maximus natu e2tatis 
privilegio regnum sibi vindicabat: to leave 
a kingdom to any body by the order of suc- 
cession, regnum alicui per manus tradere: 
a@ war (respecting the order) of succession, 
*bellum propter ordinem successionis in 
wemmo coniatum, gestum, &c.: in succes- 

A 





SUCK 


pa dein ; continenter (wewout inter- 
not continue or continuo) ; 

natin (in order) ; alter post alterum ; 
ng argo (one after another ; the for- 
two ; the latter, of several); often, 
ais, continuus (uninterrupted ; e. &-, 
three days in succession, tridaum continu- 
um; tres dies continuos): to go through 
all in regular succession, per omnes in 


orbem ire. 
SUCCESSIVE, Vid. “In Succes- 
SUCCESSIVELY. } SION.” 
SUCCESSOR, successor (always, except 
in connection, with a genitive 0) the office to 
which one succeeds) ; circumlo- 
cution, qui in alicujus locum succedit, sub- 
legitur, substituitur, , or suffi- 
citur: ‘a successor on @ throne, qui succe- 
dit (in alicujus locum) regno: to give a 
successor to any one, aliquem in alicujus 
locum substituere, sublegere, subrogare, 
or (by election) ; alicui successo- 
rem dare, mittere (by removing him ; ; Suet., 


INCT, 
SUCCINCTLY. oe Barer, BRIEFLY. 

SUCCOR, s:, auxilium: adjumentum: 
subsidium: ops. Syn. and Pur. in Arp. 

SUCCOR, v., succurrere alicui: auxil- 
ium ferre alicui: auxiliari alicui: esse ali- 
cui pret opitulari alicui. Syn. and 
Pur. in Arp. 

SUCCORY, cichorium (Plin.) : * cicho- 
rium intybus (Linn.). 

SUCCULENCE, succus. 

SUCCULENT, succi plenus: succosus 
(Col.): succulentus (Appul.). 

SUCCUMB, succumbere, cedere rei. 
Vid. Yrevp. 

SUCH, talis (relatively, qualis, such a 
one; as: also Greek rowiros, so great, 
£0 8 &e.): ejusmodi : hujusmodi (of 

ry code kind): or ejus 

in often is 

or hic er te oly. g,mater . cujus €a cru- 
delitas, ut ae po nigeat mre appellare 
possit). And more et que sunt gen- 
eris ejusdem; et id genus alia: and sev- 
eral such, atque ejusdem generis complu- 
ra: such is the nature of man, natura hom- 
inum ita est comparata (sm not institu- 
ta) ut, &c.: such ts the fact, sic res est; ita 
res se habet: he is just such as I wished 
him to be, ut volebam eum esse, ita est 
(Ter.): in such wise, tali modo; eo modo: 
ore Sic: of such sort, talis; ejusmodi; 


“SUCK, v.° {| TRaws., sugere (the proper 

: bibere (suck up, drink in; e. g., 

aquam bibit). To suck in, imbi- 

bere, bibere (e. g., colorem): to suck in 
false notions one’s mother’s milk, er- 
Tores cum lacte nutricis sugere: a suck- 
ing-pump, * antlia aquas sugens, bibens: 
to suck out, aceaere: {| Fie. To ez- 
haust, enfeeble, exhaurire; exinanire ; 
expilare (to exhaust the strength of @ coun- 
try); defenerare; fenore trucidare (to 
drain with usury): to suck the life’s blood 
Healy, of any one, alicujus medullam perbi- 


; alicujus sanguinem or aliquem ab- 
sorbére (comedy). || INTRANS., sugere: 


sugere . A sucking (pig, 
&c.), lactens (with substantive ; a suckling: 
subrumus only in the language of peas- 
ants): to let any thing suck, ad ubera ad- 
mittere aliquem (of animals); ad_mam- 
mam matris admovére aliquem (of @ per- 
son making a young animal suck: subru- 
mare belongs to the language of peasants) ; 
Mammam dare or prexbére alicui (of a 
mother) : to suck stiii, he still sucks his moth- 
ér’s teats, adhuc sub mamma (or sub mam- 
mis, of several) habéri: a sucking-spoon 

or boat, * rostrum ad sugendum factum. 

SUCK, s., by the verb. or by circumlocu- 
tion mamma or uber; e. g., to give 
suck, mammam dare or prebére; uber 
dare (Plin.); nutrire infantem admoto 
MECN crn 

G, s., suctus, -is (Plin.) ; or 

seek .. suctus, -s (Plin.) ; or by 


SUCKLE, alicui mammam dare or pra- 
bére (of women and animals : lactare 

is without good anthority in this sense): 
etiiaiac ad ubera admittere (of animals) : 





SUFF 


uberibus alere (opposed to feeding 
in any other way ; of women and animals) : 
aliquem lacte suo nutrire (uf a mother, in- 
stead of 1g a wet-nurse, Gell., 12,1): 
also nutrire only (Just.); nutricare (of a 
sow s 30 many pigs, Varr.). 
SUCKLING, s. |j . A The act of giving 
suck; by the verb. A | An infant at the 
breast, oie aoe 2 gg 





a term used 
oe as a alnibig a ienine Sate 


lactens. 
SUCTION, suctus, -tis (Plin.), or by the 


SUDATORY, adj., sudatorius; or by the 
verb, or sud: 

SUDATORY, s., sudatorium (Sen.), sv 
datio (Varr.). 

SUDDEN, subitus (opposed to ante pro- 
visus, of the manner in which athing comes 
upon or appears to us): repens or repen- 
tinus (opposed to exspectatus, meditatus 
et preparatus ; of the manner in which a 
thing happens): non ante provisus, im- 
provisus (unforeseen): nec opinatus, in- 
opinatus (unexpected, nearly in the sense of 
subitus) : inexspectatus: non e 
(nearly in the sense of repentinus). We 
often find, Jn. subitus et repentinus ; subi- 
tus atque improvisus ; subitus inopinatus- 
que ; repentinus etnecopinatus; inexspec- 
tatus et repentinus ; improvisus ——— in- 
opinatus. A sudden storm, t 
bita; tempestas improviso conciliata “~~ 
e., which takes une by surprise); tempestas 
repentina (i. e., which arises hastily; figu- 
ratively in Cic., Sext., 67, 140): a sudden 
arrival, adventus necopinatus: to die a 
sudden death, repentinad morte perire, or 
repentinc mori he e., sudden, with 
to the person who dies : subita morte 
perire, or eubito mori, would mean “to be 
carried off unerpectedly, as far as onés 

or relatives are concerned”). 

SUDDENLY, subito: repente: repen- 
tino: derepente (  derepentino és late): 
improviso: ex or de improvise: nec opi- 
nato: ex necopinato: Inexspectato: ex 
inexspectato: preter opinionem impro- 
viso (Cic., Far 2, 74, 182): repente ex 
inopinato (Suet., Galb., 10). 
rN alae ea , by the adjective or ad- 


SUDORIFIC, sudorem ciens, movens, 
faciens, eliciens (Plin.), diaphoreticus 
(medical technical term). 





SUDS, * aqua sapone infecta. 

SUE. |] To request, pray for, roga- 
re, orare aliquem aliquid: fiagitare: ef- 
flagitare aliquid ab aliquo (with eagerness 
and impetuosity). To sue the gods, preca- 
ri adiis; precatione uti; precationem ad 
deos facere : to sue humbly any thing 
from any body, supplicare alicui pro re; 
petere, postulare suppliciter aliquid ab al- 
iquo ; orare bus verbis ; 
orare or rogare aliquem “suppliciter : to 
sue importunately and almost with tears, 
omnibus precibus, pene lacrimis etiam 
obsecrare aliquem: to sue in the most 
earnest manner, aliquem ita rogare, ut ma- 
jore studio rogare non possim : to sue for 
votes, ambire ; prensare (absolutely; i. e., 
to go about soliciting votes, to shake hands, 
&c.: [= ambire honores, &c., is not 
Latin). || At law, lege agere cum aliquo 
(E> not in aliquem) alicujus rei or de 
re; legibus experiri de re; aliquem in 
jus vocare. Vid. “to bring an Ac 
TION.” 

SUET, adeps renium (Plin.). 

SUFFER. Trans. To enaure, bear, 
ferre: pati: perpeti: tolerare: erferre: 





ferre [Syn. in ENpvne]. 
suffer hunger and cold tandnenst 
tientem esse: the heat is so great 
hand can not suffer it, tam vehemens calor 
ut manus apposita patiens ejus non sn -: 
not to be able to suffer any one, ab aliquo 
animo esse alieno or adverso (to be averse) - 
odium habére or gerere in aliquem (te 
hate) ; ; alicui esse infensum inimi. 
cum (to entertain hostile feeling) : not to 
be able to suffer any thing, alienum esse, 
abhorrére ab aliqua re a be disinclined 
or averse); aliquid mihi odio or in odio 
est (to detest). {| To arnne cee evil), 


vas 


SUFF 
accipere aliquid (to be affected by any 


thing); affici ab aliqua re (co be affected or 
afflicted with any thing). To suffer a de- 
feat, cladem accipere : to suffer shipwreck, 
nautragium facere (not pati): to suffer 
loss, damage, damnum, detrimentum, Jac- 
turam facere (not damnum or jacturam 
ati); detrimentum capere, accipere: 
re naufragium pati (only in Sen., Herc, 
t., 118), damnum pati (only in Sen., De 
Iré, 1, 2, 3, in an amended passage, and 
Ulp., Dig., 8, 2, 19), and jacturam pati 
(only Col., 1, pref. 11) are wrong, because 
tn classical Latin pati is always = wquo 
animo ferre, to bear with patience ; e. g., 
damnum. pati (Liv., 22, 41; Lucan., 8, 749). 
|| Zo permit, pati (to allow): sinére (not 
to hinder ; vid. LET): ferre (to bear): pati 
aliquid fieri (to suffer any thing to be done) : 
permittere (to allow, not to forbid; op- 
posed to vetare: [5 7° tolerare in this 
sense would be wrong). I will not suffer 
tt at all, non feram; non patiar; non si- 
nam (Cic., Cat., 1, 5,10): should I suffer 
this ? egone hoc feram ? the matter suffers 
no delay, res dilationem non patitur. || IN- 
TRANS. T'o be sensible of an evil or 
pain, mala ferre, perpeti: affectum esse 
aliqua re (to be affected by): premi aliqua 
re (to be oppressed with). To suffer (from 
pain), dolores ferre, pati: to suffer (from 
want), inopid premi, laborare: to suffer 
se injustice), injuriam pati, ferre: (at 
hands of any body), aliquis mihi inju- 
riam facit, infert: the patient suffers much 
(pain), egrotus magnos dolores patitur, 
or magnis doloribus cruciatur: to suffer 
from any thing =1to be sick of, egrotum 
esse re or ex re; laborare ex re: to suffer 
very much in the eyes, gravi oculorum mor- 
bo atfectum esse: to have suffered much 
(of ships), gravius adflictas esse (Ces.) : 
the regiment suffered severely in the engage- 
ment, Jegio vehementer prcoelio erat atten- 
uata: his honor suffers, ejus existimatio in 
ea re agitur: the country suffered much in 
this war, hoc bellum reipublice erat ca- 
Jlamitosissimum: his health has suffered 
much, *ejus valetudo valde afilicta est: 
the ships suffered much from the storm, 
tempestas naves afflictavit : to suffer (pun- 
tshment), poenam dare ; supplicium pati: 
to suffer for a fault, &c., luere (to atone 
for); pcenas alicujus rei dare, luere, or 
persolvere (to give satisfaction for): to 
make any body suffer for a fault, pcenas 
alicujus rei ab aliquo expetere (opposed to 
impunitum alicui aliquid omittere [Sall., 
Jug., 31, 13], ignoscere alicui aliquid, ve- 
niam dare alicui alicujus rei; to pardon): 
Twill make you suffer for this, hoc non im- 
punitum feceris ; hoc tibi non sic abibit. 

SUFFERABLE, tolerabilis: tolerandus 
(opposed to intolerabilis). 

SUFFERANCE. || Endurance, tole- 
ratio (act of suffering): tolerantia (power 
of suffering, Cic., Paradoz., 4,1, 27): per- 
pessio (act of suffering steadily). JN. per- 
pessio et tolerantia: patientia (capability 
of bearing ; absolutely. and alicujus rei ; 
e. g., frigoris, famis). || Permission, vid. 

SUFFERING, s. || Act of enduring, 
perpessio ( {2° passio is quite unclassic- 
al): toleratio (Cic., Fin., 2, 29, 94; both 
with a genitive of the thing suffered). 
|| Pain, grief, dolor (bodily): wegritudo 
(mental), {g> Later writers use vgritu- 
do also of bodily suffering (Ramsh.) [vid. 
Pain}. || Misfortune, malum. Suffer- 
ings, res adverse; mala; calamitas: to 
be involved in sufferings, in res adversas 
incidere: to endure sufferings, mala ferre, 
perpeti: to bring sufferings upon any one, 
mala alicui inferre ; aliquem calamitate 
atficere (of things). 

SUFFICE, sufficere: satis esse. 
SUFFICIENT. 

SUFFICIENCY, quod satis est (vid. 
Purases in ENOUGH]. A sufficiency (of 
property, &ce.), victus (what one can live 
on); quod satis esse vidétur (what is prod- 
ahly enough): to have a sufficiency, habére 
in sumtum (Cic.) ; rem habére ; * habére, 
unde commode vivam: not to have a suf- 
ficiency, deest mihi in sumtum ad neces- 
sarios usus (Gell). 

SUFFICIENT, quod satis esse vidétur 
a> visum est (enough): par (a match Yor): 


Vid. 





SUIC 


also by satis (enough) with a genitive. 
[=> Sufficiens, absolutely, is late. “ Suf- 
ficient” may often be translated by is (= 
such) followed by a relative clause with 
posse, &c. (e. g., Deiotarus non eas co- 
pias habuit, quibus inferre bellum populo 
Romano posset). J am not sufficient for 
these things, *non is sum, qui hee facere, 
&c., possim: to leave a sufficient garrison, 
presidium, quod satis esse videtur (vi- 
sum est), relinquere : sufficient eloguence, 
satis eloquentie : sufficient knowledge of 
any thing, * satis idonea alicujus rei sci- 
entia: to have strength sufficient for any 
thing, sufficere ad aliquid: to be sufficient, 
satis esse; suppetere alicui rei; for a 
person or thing, sufficere alicui, ad ali- 
quid [vid. ENouGuH]: to have sufficient to 
live on, habére in sumtum (Cic. ad Fam., 
9, 20, 1, Manut. ; opposed to deest mihi in 
sumtum ad necessarios usus, Sen., Benef., 
2, 10, 1, Gronov.) ; rem habére (Cic., Of, 
2, 21, 73). 

SUFFICIENTLY, satis (Jo > sufficien- 
ter is late). More than sufficient, plus 
quam satis est; satis superque; abunde 
(abundantly). “Sufficiently” is also 
sometimes expressed in Latin by satiare (to 
satisfy) or satiari (to be satisfied) ; e. g., to 
manure-the land sufficiently, agrum ster- 
core satiare: to sleep sufficiently, somno 
satiari. 

SUFFOCATE, suffocare aliquem (Cic.) : 
intercludere alicui animam, spiritum 
(ZLiv.). To be suffocated, suttocari (Cic.) ; 
intercluditur mihi anima or spiritus ; in- 
tercluso spiritu exstingui (Curt.). Suifo- 
care and suffocari also figuratively. 

SUFFOCATION, suffocatio: spiritus 
interclusus : or by the verb. 

SUFFRAGAN, sutfraganeus (technical 
term): chorepiscopus (ecclesiastical) : 
* episcopi vicarius. 

SUFFRAGE. Vid. Vote. 

SUFFUSE, -suffundere. Eyes suffused 
with tears, oculi sutfusi lacrimis: @ face 
suffused with blushes, facies multo rubore 
sulfusa. 

SUFFUSION, suffusio (Plin.). Use the 


verb. 

SUGAR, s., sacchaérum (Plin., 12, 8,17; 
of the sugar-cane): a sugar-baker, * sac- 
chari coctor: sugar-basin, *pyxis sac- 
chari: sugar-candy, *saccharum crystal- 
linum : sugar-loaf, * meta sacchari (figu- 
ratively, of a conical hill, collis in modum 
mete in acutum cacumen fastigatus, Liv.): 
sugar-paper, *charta crassior sacchari 
metis amiciendis: swgar-plum, * amygda- 
lum saccharo conditum (a large sugar- 
plum) ; *spira saccharo condita (a small- 
sugar-plum) : a sugar-house, * officina sac- 
charo coquendo: a sugar-cane, arundo 
saccharifera (Baw.); saccharum officina- 
rum (Plin.): sweet as sugar, dulcissimus ; 
melleus; *sacchari dulcedinem habens. 

SUGAR, v., *saccharo condire aliquid. 

SUGARED, * saccharo conditus: * sac- 
charinus; * mellitus (honeyed). 

SUGGEST, suggerere, subjicere alicui 
aliquid (to prompt) : monére aliquem ali- 
quid; or monére aliquem, followed by ut 
(to give warning): alicui injicere (to in- 
culcate, to inspire ; [= inspirare is poet- 
ical and post-Augustan). To suggest to 
any one the idea that, &c., mentem alicui 
dare, ut, &c.; in eam mentem aliquem 
impellere, ut, &c.: a specch such as anger 
and dissimulation suggest, sermo qualem 
ira et dissimulatio gignit (T'ac., Ann., 2, 
57, 3): to suggest what one ought to say 
or answer, subjicere, quid dicat aliquis; 
admonére, quid respondeat aliquis. 

SUGGESTION, monitum: consilium: 
or by the verb. At any body's suggestion, 
aliquo monente ; aliquo auctore : to follow 
the suggestions of others, aliorum consilia 
sequi. Vid., also, Hint. 

SUICIDAL, qui sud manu se occidit. 

SUICIDE. || Self-destruction, mors 
voluntaria: mors arcessita (Plin.) : mors 
quesita or sumta (7 ac.): finis voluntarius 
(Tac.). To commit suicide, mortem or 
necem sibi consciscere ; mortem or vim 
sibi inferre; vim afferre vite sua; manu 
sibi exhaurire vitam; manus sibi afferre; 
se ipsum vité privare ; vitw durius con- 
sulere; sese morte multare ; se ipsum in- 


eatis idoneus (proper, fit, as w ought to be; | terimere; se interficere; ipsum interem- 
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torem sui fieri (Sen. Ep., 76, 12); volun 
taria morte perire (Virg., Paterc.); de sé 
statuere (Tac.): se interficere oc 
curs in Sulpic. in Cic., Epp. Fam., 4, 12, 2, 
and Liv., 31,18, 7: Cicero, also, has Cras 
sum suapte manu interfectum, Or., 3, 3, 
10: se occidere is quoted by Quintilian 
from a lost oration of Cicero, cum ipae 
sese conaretur occidere, Quint., 5, 10, 6S. 
To drive any body to commit suicide, ali- 
quem ad yoluntariam mortem perducere 
or propellere ; aliquem cogere, ut vita se 
ipse privet: to dissuade any body from 
committing suicide, efficere, ut manvs ali- 
quis a se abstineat. || A person who 
commits self-destruction, inter- 
emtor sui (Sen.), or qui sud manu mor- 
tem sibi consciscit. Vid. the preceding 
meaning. 

SUIT. || Trans. To adapt, accom- 
modare aliquid alicui rei or ad rem: fa- 
cere or efficere ut aliquid congruat or 
conveniat cum re (to make any thing suit 
another thing). To suit the words to the 
thoughts, verba ad sensus accommodare ; 
sententias accommodare vocibus : a speech 
to the place, circumstances, and persons, 
orationem accommodare locis, tempori- 
bus, et personis. || Z'o dress, vid. || In- 
TRANS. T'0 fit well, aptum esse or apte 
convenire ad aliquid: apte convenire in 
aliquid (e. g., calcei ad pedes apti sunt or 
apte conveniunt): bene sedére (to sit well; 
of a coat, vestis, &c.). || To be fit for 
@ person or thing (= be suitable for), 
decére (become) : aptum esse alicui, or ali- 
cui rei, or ad aliquid: accommodatum 
esse alicui rei or ad aliquid: convenire 
alicui,or alicui rei, or cum aliqua re: con- 
grueré alicui rei or cum aliquda re [Syn. 
in AGREE]. Not to suit any thing, abhor- 
rére are; the name does not suit him (= is 
not applicable to him), nomen non conve- 
nit or cadit. || To be agreeable to, aili- 
cui gratum esse (the proper word) ; alicui 
placére (to please) ; alicui arridére (to make 
a good impression on): not to suit, ingra- 
tum esse: @ thing suits me, aliquid gratum 
juvat (poetical) ; delectat me aliquid or 
delector aliqua re: these things do not 
suit us, ea ingenii nostri non sunt: this 
spot exactly suits my taste, hic mihi preter 
omnes locus ridet or arridet (after Hor., 
Od., 2, 6, 13). 

SUIT. || Action at law, lis: causa 
{vid. Action]. Costs of a@ suit, litis sum- 
ma; impensw in litem facte (Paul., Dig., 
3, 3, 30). || A set (of clothes), vestimen- 
ta, -orum, plural; synthésis (@ complete 
suit, Mart., and later writers). || Pett 
tion, vid. 

SUITABLE, 2? accommodatus alicui rei 

SUITED, ; or ad rem (adapted): 
aptus alicui rei or ad aliquid (appropriate): 
conveniens: congruens ({ congruus 
is not Latin) : consentaneus alicui rei or 
cum re (that agrees with): decorus alicui 
or alicui rei (becoming): dignus aliquo or 
aliqua re (worthy). JN. aptus et accom- 
modatus: aptus consentaneusque: con- 
gruens et aptus: aptus et congruens: 
commodus (?n due measure) : opportunus 
(proper, fit, especially of situation or post- 
tion ; then of time, of age, &c.): idoneus 
(fit, adapted by nature). JN. opportunus 
et idoneus: commodus et idoneus: ha- 
bilis et aptus. Very suitable, percoynmo- 
dus; peropportunus ; peridoneus (to any 
thing, alicui rei or ad aliquid): a suitable 
opportunity, occasio idonea or commoda 
etidonea; opportunitas: not suitable, ali- 
enus: a suitable punishment, pro modo 
pena: a suitable speech, dec6ra oratio: 
suitable to time or circumstances, consen- 
taneus tempori; ad tempus accommoda- 
tus;...and persons, aptus conseptaneus- 
que tempori et persone: to be suitable, 
convenire ad aliquid; consentire or con- 
gruere alicui rei or cum aliquaé re; re 
spondére alicui rei; (of climate. food, &c.) 
salubrem esse: not to be suitable, gravem, 
parum salubrem esse. ote 

SUITABLENESS, convenientia: con 
gruentia (Plin. Ep, Sen). Rather by the 
adjectives. hos 

SUITABLY, apte (e. g., dicere ; aliquid 
disponere) : ad aliquid apte, accommo- 
date, or apposite: alicui rei convenienter, 
congruenter. JN. epte congruenterque; 


ca cracsar sd ading ois acredowl 
delecti (chosen companions) : stipatio, sti- 
patores corporis (as a body-guard ; also 
sometimes by circu’ t; e@. g, qui 
eunt or proficiscuntur cum aliquo; qui 
— cum eliquo ; quos aliquis secum du- 
qui aliquem sequuntur, comitantur). 

Tu ke ta che sed afc mrteos talk nomaiiog 
ducis aspici ; . . . of a pretor, asseclam esse 
pretoris : to join the suit of any body, se 
comitem alicui adjungere: one of any 
body's suite, assecla alicujus. 

SUITOR. || Petitioner, petitor: sup- 
plex. |] 4 wooer, amasius (Plaut.): ama- 
tor: petitor (Appul., nec quisquam, cu- 
piens ejus nuptiarum, petitor accedit). 

SULKY, ?morosus: difficilis. Jn. dif- 
ficilis ac morosus: durus. 
A sullen brow, frons caperata. 

SULLENLY, morose: dure. 

SULLENNESS, morositas: natura dif- 


SULLY, inquinare: polluere (to pute 
pollute) : maculare: commaculare: 

eae aspergere (with spots). Vid, pad 
TAIN. 


sulphur, sulphurosus: saturated with sul- 
uratus 


conjux. 
SULTRINESS, estus fervidus (Hor., 


Sat., 1, 1, 38). 

SULTRY, fervidus: estuosus (e. g., 
dies). It is sultry, sol estuat: the most 
sultry part of the day, fervidissimum diei 
tempus. 


SUM, s. ||} An amount, summa A 
small sum, summula: a large sum of mon- 
ey, Magna pecuniz summa ; pecunia mag- 
na or grandis. || Whole contents, sum- 
ma: caput. The sum of all, summa sum- 
marum; vid., also, SUBSTANCE, SUMMARY. 

SUM, v., alicujus rei summam fa- 

SUM UP, $ cere: rationem alicujus 
rei inire, ducere, subducere : calculos po- 
nere, subducere. 

SUMACH, rhus, gen. rhois, ¢.: * rhus 
coriaria (Linn.). 

SUMMARILY, breviter (shortly, general 
term) : paucis (sc. verbis), breviter (in few 
words; e. g, reddere, exponere, expri- 
mere): strictim: carptim (6ut slightly, 
not at length; to copicse). JN. 
breviter strictimque : precise ( 
the principal heads, with omissions ; 


arcte): anguste (in small compass 
SUMMARY, adj., brevis : papas 

concisus: astrichis: pressus. JN. con- 
tractus et astrictus. (Syn. im SHoRT.} 
A short narration, narratio brevis: to be 
summary (of @ speaker), brevem (oppos- 
ed to longum) esse; brevitatem adhibére 
in aliqua re; brevitati servire : to take a 
very summary view of a subject, perquam 
breviter perstringere aliquid atque attin- 


gere 

SUMMARY, $., samma: epitome: sum- 
marium : breviarium (the latter word com- 
mon tn Seneca’s time, Sen. Ep., 39; the for- 
mer in earlier use). 

SUMMER, s. and adj., estas (opposed 
to hier 5): tempus estivum. The begin- 
ning, middle, end of summer, estas iniens, 
media, exacta: 4 wet, summer, 
estas humida, pluvia carens, perfervida : 
towcard the end of summer, estate summa, 
prope exacta: summer is almost over, non 
multum estatis superest (Cic.) : tt is al 


aliquo loco (E> ali 
agere aliquo loco estivare uo 
Suet., Galb., is not to be ashley 
ed): of or belonging to summer, westivus : 
@ summer evening, Vesper estivus: sum- 
mer-quarters (for troops), wstiva, plural: 
the summer holidays, vacationes wstive ; 
feria estive (Ruknk.): a summer freckle 


(a spot on the skin), tengo Pla) sm len- 


ticula (Cels.): @ summer 





SUN 


vus of solstitialis: summer fruit, fructus 
estivus ; fructus qui estate provenit ; 
framenta erage plural (Plin.): a summer- 
house, edes wstive: @ summer residence, 
e@stivus locus ieee 3,1, 1); wsti- 
Va, -orum, plural (pr summer-quar- 
ters; hence ironicé, Ce Verr., 5, 37, 96, 
of the summer residence of an effeminate 
and indolent person): Preneste, a delight- 
ul summer residence, estive Praneste 
elicie (Flor., 1, 11, 7): heat of summer, 
fervor estivus (Plin. ; zstivi solis ardo- 
res (Just.): in the hottest part of summer, 
flagrantissima estate (Gell, 19, 5, l)s4 
summer dress, vestis estiva levitate (Plin., 


11, 23, 2). 
SUMMER-HOUSE, * edes estive 


(Ee not estivum). 

SUMMIT. || Prop. Top of a mount- 
ain, &c., cacumen: culmen (cacumen = 
that which runs up to a point ; hence of the 
summit of a of a tree, &c.; cul- 
men = “ the hy hest part ;” both also of the 
top of a mountain) fastigium ( prop- 
%, cp he ale of ro pan es 

which is most striking or con 
prose for the summit 


ion with 
summus ; e. g., the summit of a mountain, 
summum jugum montis ; mons summus; 
(with historians) sammum montis or col- 
lis. || Fic. Height, fastigium ; or, most- 
ly, by circumlocution with summus, supre- 
mus; e. g., the summit of glory, gloria 
summa. To raise one's self to the highest 
summit of human greatness or power, in 
summum fastigium emergere et attolli: 
to stand at the summit, stare in fastigio. 
Vid., also, He1GHr. 

SUMMON. jj To call out or forth, 
provocare (to ) challenge to a contest, wheth- 
er in jest or in earnest): vocare, evocare 
ad bellum, &c.; also simply evocare (to 
call out to military service): appellare (to 
0 to any body by way of request, or ina 
threatening manner) : cohortari (to exhort, 
encourage to @ performance): appellare 
cohortarique : deposcere (to press or urge 
to @ performance, also to challenge to @ con- 
test): admonére (to warn with threats; e. 

-» @ debtor to payment). To summon any 
ay asa —— testem aliquem citare 


denunciare urbi utse dedat (with threats); 
hostem ad invitare (in a gentle 
manner) : denunciare hosti _ se deals 
que) dedat (in a thr : to 
summon to fight, to battle, lacesacre pro. 
lium, pugnam. || 70 cite (before a court), 
citare (of the herald ; a defendant, reum; 
@ witness, testem ; vid. Ernesti, Cl. Cic., s. 
MF aliquem in jus vocare or in judicium 
(of the Lapeer el aes accuser him- 

aly oie le in civil, the latter in crim- 
inal cases). [237 In judicium vocare or 
arcessere is not Latin. || To convene, 
convoke, convocare [vid. ConvVENE). 
A summoning of Parliament, * ordinum 
convocatio (convocatio is used in a simi- 
evapo, Orat., post Red. in Sen., 

SUMMONS. ||4 message to call 
any body to one, accitus (buz only in 
ablative accitu ; it may have a genitire of 
the person who summons, but not an adjec- 
tive also; thus, “on a summons from his 
brother,” fratris accitu ; but “a hasty sum- 
mons from his brother” must not be cito 
fratris accitu, Krebs). Circumlocution by 
accire, arcessere, advocare. |] As legal 
form, evocatio (general term for sum- 
moning a person before a court, &c.): vo- 
catio (before. acourt, Varr. in Gell., 13, 12): 
in jus vocatio. 

SUMPTUARY. A sumptuary law, lex 
sumtuaria (Cic.): lex que modum faciat 
sumtibus (Liv.): lex cibaria (with refer- 
ence to food). 

SUMPTUOUS, sumtuosus: magnificus : 
splendidus: lautus. Vid. CosTLy. 
yea sumtuose: magnifi- 

: lau 





sol astrorum obtinet principatum ; 
conficit conversionem annuam post Fe 





spread 
in the sun in order to dry): to be dried in 
the sun, in sole siccari : to bask in the sun, 


nditur : cubic 


cus: the 
xia). or, from context, 

ptica qua sol cursum agit cir- 
pring ma Caen: ad Virg., Zn., 10, 216): 
spot om the sun, quasi macula solis (after 
Cic., Somn. Scip., 6): suntise, solis ortus 
(Cic., Ces.) ; col oriens, ortus (Lie.); lu 
cis ortus, exortus (Curt.) ; also simply or- 
tus (Cic.): at, after sunrise, sole oriente ; 
sole orto; luce eth? alee about sunrise, sub 
or circa ortum; sub exortu lucis ; appe- 
tente jam luce (Tac): sunset, solis occa- 
sus; sol occidens (Cic.): he came a little 
before sunset, paullo ante quam sol occi- 
deret, venit (Liz.): sunshine. solis fulgor, 
candor, nitor; sol: we had some gleams 


of the sun, Stree ates 
context, simply orbis ; 


alis ; sideratio (as a disease): @ sun-dial, 
horologium solarium ; or simply solarium 
(modern) ; solarium descriptum (opposed 
to solarium ex aqua, Cic., N. D., 2, 34, 87; 
Ernesti uses *solarium lineare): to be a 
worshipper of the sun, *solem pro deo ve- 
nerari : in os ee 
of the sun, in 

Seed bran acer teen 

tio est (after Justin., 41, 3, 6). 
Foeui iusciare Goacacooar Oe ES wy 


inical 
peUNDER. Vid. Drvipg, Part, Asux 


SUNDRY, varii: diversi. JIN. varii e 
diversi. Sundry ways, varie: diverse 
non uno modo. Aft sundry times, sepe 
sepenumero. 
pin dda *helianthus annuu 
(Linn.). 

SUNNING, insolatio alicujus rei: apri 


7 catio (of one’s self). 


SUPE 


SUNNY, apricus; soli or solibus expo- 
situs (exposed to the sun). Sunny spois, 
loca aprica or solibus exposita. 

SUP, ccenare: coonam (in the Roman 
sense, which was an evening meal, though 
answering rather to our dinner), or *cibum 
vespertinum, nocturnum, sumere. 

SUPERABOUND, abundare: superesse 
(be in abundance) : circumfluere (aliquem 
circumtluere, Curt.). JN. circumfiluere 
atque abundare: (nimis) redundare ali- 
qua re (especially in something bad), Vid., 
also, ABOUND. 

SUPERABUNDANCE, abundantia: af- 
fluentia (the having somewhat more than 
one needs): ubertas (a large supply, with- 
out reference to what is required. Super- 
abundance of provisions, copix (Cas., B. 
G., 1, 30). Superabundance of goods, sup- 
peditatio bonorum : superabundance of all 
things, omnium rerum abundantia: affu- 
entia: affluentes omnium rerum copie. 
Also, JN. saturitas copiaque. 

SUPERABUNDANT, abundans: afflu- 
ens: copiosus. 

SUPERABUNDANTLY, abunde: satis 
superque: abundanter: cumulate. 

SUPERADD. Vid. App. 

SUPERANNUATED, ad munera cor- 
poris senecté invalidus (unfit for bodily 
service from the weakness of old age. But 
(23> invalidus alone is simply = without 
strength or power, weak): annis et senecta 
debilis (that has lost the strength of his 
limbs through old age). Of soldiers, &c. 
Vid. INvaLID. 

SUPERB, magnificus: splendidus: lau- 
tus: opiparus. JN. splendidus et mag- 
nificus : magnificus et lautus: magniticus 
et prexclarus. 

SUPERBLY, splendide: magnifice: lau- 
te: ample: opipare. 

SUPERCILIOUS, superbus: arrogans: 
insolens (Syn. in ARROGANT]: alios pre 
se contemnens: fastidiosus: nimius ad- 
mirator sui. 

SUPERCILIOUSLY, insolenter : arro- 

‘anter, 

SUPERCILIOUSNESS, fastidium: ar- 
rogantia: superbia: insolentia: nimia sui 
admiratio aliorumque pre se contemtio. 

SUPEREMINENCE, prestantia; or by 
the adjectives. 

SUPEREMINENT, eminentissimus 
(Quint., and later writers): preestans : 
egregius. JN. eximius et prestans; sin- 
gularis eximiusque (e. g., virtus) ; eximius 
et preclarus. Yo be supereminent, super- 
eminére. Vid. ExceEt. 

SUPEREROGATION, _ supererogatio 
(technical term, occurs in Quintilian in the 
sense of a paying over and above). 

SUPEREROGATORY, supererogatori- 
us (technical term): ex abundanti. 

SUPEREXCELLENT, eximius: pres- 
tans: egregius ac preclarus. Syn. in 
EXcELLENT. 

SUPERFETATION, by circumlocution, 
after Varr., R. R., 3, 12: que quum catu- 
los habent recentes, alios in ventre habé- 
re reperiuntur: or by superfétare (e. g., 
lepus superfétat, Plin., 8, 55, 81). 

SUPERFICIAL. || Prop., circumlocu- 
tion by superficies, summum, or adjective, 
summus. || Fic., levis (af persons and 
things, not thorough; slightly made or 
done): parum diligens (acting or done 
without due care): parum accuratus (of 
things, carelessly done): parum subtilis 
(of persons or things, not thorough or com- 
| hee (=> Avoid superficialis and per- 

ctorlus). A superficial author, levis 
auctor (Quint.). A superficial scholar, ho- 
mo leviter eruditus ; qui leviter attigit 
literas (after Cic.). To have a superficial 
knowledge of literature, leviter imbutum 
esse literis (Quint.): primoribus labris 
literas gustasse, attigisse (Cic. ; opposed to 
habitare, bene versatum esse in literis, 
after Cic.). 

SUPERFICIALLY, leviter: strictim 
(Cic.) : in transitu (Quint.) : levi brachio 
(Cic. [3 Avoid per transennam, and 
observe that perfunctorie belongs to later 
Latin). To touch or handle any thing su- 
perficially, strictim, leviter, extremis ut 
dicitur digitis attingere, primis ut dicitur 
labris attingere aliquid (Cic.). 

SUPERFICIES. Vid. Surract. 
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SUPERFINE, subtilissimus (the fin 3st): 
longe prestantissimus (the best), 

SUPERFLUITY, redundantia (Cic., fg- 
uratively): supertluitas (Plin.): id quod 
alicui supererat (e. g., de eo, quod ipsis 
supererat, aliis gratiticari volunt (Cic., 
Fin. 5, 15, 42). Vid. SuPERABUNDANCE. 

SUPERFLUOUS, supervacaneus ([o3” 
in the best age supervacuus was only poet- 
ical; supertluus was not earlier than the 
third century). JN. supervacaneus atque 
inutilis. J¢ ts superfluous, supervacane- 
um est; non or nihil attinet ; alienum est; 
all with an infinitive. 

SUPERHUMAN, quod supra hominem, 
or supra hominis vires est (exceeding hu- 
man power); also, quod supra hominem 
est Deoque tribuendum (e. g., ratio): ul- 
tra humane alicujus rei fidem (e. g., ultra 
humanarum virium fidem, with reference 
to strength; ultra humani ingenii fidem, 
with reference to talents, &c., after ultra 
humanarum irarum fidem sevire). 
Superhuman size, forma (viri) aliquantum 
amplior humana (Liv, 1, 7); of superhu- 
man size, humana or mortali specie am- 
plior: divinus or singularis et pene divi- 
nus (divine): immanis (colossal), Super- 
human strength, vires humanis majores ; 
vires majores quam pro humano habitu. 
He possesses almost superhuman talents, in 
eo plus ingenii est, quam vidétur natura 
humana ferre posse: of almost superhu- 
man talents, ingenio singulari et pene di- 
vino (of Aristotle); audit sunt voces, 
quasi ex aliquo numine, supra humanas 
(superhuman ; vid. Tac., Ann., 16, 25). 

SUPERINDUCE, addere (to add): af- 
ferre: parére (cause, bring on): ferre, 
eflicere (produce). 

SUPERINTEND, alicui rei preesse (to 
be or preside over any thing) : aliquid pro- 
curare (for another in his absence). To 
superintend the domestic affairs, domum 
regere : domesticam agere curam (iu gen- 
eral): res domesticas dispensare (with re- 
gard to receipts and expenditure). 

SUPERINTENDENCE, cura (manage- 
ment ; alicujus rei): gubernatio : modera- 
tio (government, the conducting of state af- 
Fairs, rei publice): gestio (the managing ; 
e. g., negotii): curatio: procuratio (man- 
agement, a taking care of any thing). To 
commit the command of any thing to any 
body, alicui aliquid curandum tradere ; 
curam alicujus rei alicui demandare. 

SUPERINTENDENT, qui rei preest : 
antistes ((4y> properly, of a temple and sa- 
cred services; seldom, and only in the Sil- 
ver Age, for superintendent in general) : 
prefectus (rei); or, for perspicuity, * su- 
perintendens (technical term). 

SUPERIOR, adj., superior (higher ; also, 
more powerful, excellent, or noble): inter 
alios precellens: excellens: eminens: 
prestans: virtute superans (in merit). 

SUPERIOR, s., prweses (president) : ma- 
gister (master): prwfectus (not without a 
genitive or dative of the office in the best 
style). 

SUPERIORITY, by the adjective or cir- 
cumlocution ; e. g., superiority of numbers, 
numerus superans; o7, from the context, 
numerus only (e. g., fretus numero copi- 
arum suarum, relying on his superiority 
in numbers) ; also, multitudo. Vid. Ex- 
CELLENCE, 

SUPERLATIVE, eximius: egregius: 
preclarus (Syn. in EXCELLENT] : sum- 
mus: optimus: maximus, JN, eximius 
et prestans ; eximius et preclarus; sin- 
gularis eximiusque. The superlative de- 
agree (in grammar), gradus superlati- 
vus (grammatical). 

SUPERLATIVELY, summe. 

SUPERNAL, ceelestis : supernus (Ov.). 

SUPERNATURAL, divinus (divine) : 
incredibilis (incredible): prope singularis 
(almost unique): incredibilis et prope sin- 
gularis et divinus : [>g> prodigiosus, por- 
tentosus, quod preter naturam exsistit, 
means “unnatural.” Vid., also, Su- 
PERHUMAN. 

SUPERNATURALISM, * ratio eorum 
qui divinitus de rebus divinis edoctos esse 
homines dicunt: * supernaturalismus. 

SUPERNATURALIST, * qui divinitus 
de rebus divinis edoctos esse homines di- 
cit: * supernaturalista. 





fat UM 


SUPERNATURALLY, divinitus: vis» 
pera et coslesti: supra quam natura po 


test. 

SUPERNUMERARY, adj., ascriptivus. 
or ascripticius (of soldiers, for which later 
writers said supernumerarius). ‘To be su- 
pernumerary, postea additum esse, quum 
jam numerus completus esset. 

SUPERSCRIBE, inscribere (superscri- 
be 


re, Gell.). 
SUPERSCRIPTION, inscriptio: titu- 
lus: index. 

SUPERSEDE. || To come in the 
place of, in locum alicujus rei succede- 
re: rem inutilem reddere. || TJ’o set 
aside, cashier, loco suo aliquem mo- 
vére (general tcrm) removére, abmovére, 
submovére a munere (especially from a 
public office) : abolére alicui magistratum 
(a magistrate), 

SUPERSTITION, superstitio: falsa re- 
ligio. Silly and contemptible superstitions, 
superstitiones pene aniles. To fill with 
superstition, superstitione aliqaem imbu- 
ere; alicujus animum superstitione im- 
plére : to deliver from superstition, super 
stitione aliquem liberare or levare: to de 
stroy or eradicate superstition, superstitio- 
nem funditus tollere ; superstitionis om 
nes stirpes ejicere. 

SUPERSTITIOUS, superstitiosus (of 
persons and things) : superstitione imbu- 
tus: superstitionibus obnoxius: capti 
quadam superstitione animi (of persons 
(> Religiosus, in this sense, is found 
only in Gell., 4,9, from a poet). Superstt- 
tious practices, superstitiones. 

SUPERSTITIOUSLY, superstitiose. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE, — exedificatio 
(Cic., De Or., 2, 15, 63; but only figurative 
ly of composition). Having laid the foun- 
dation of your works, don't grudge us the 
superstructure, ne graveris exwdificare id 
opus, quod instituisti (Cic.). 

SUPERVENE, supervenire: de impro- 
viso adesse (suddenly). 

SUPERVISION. Vid. SuPERINTEND- 
ENCE. 

SUPINE, adj. || With the face up- 
ward, supinus: resupinus. || Veg li 
gent, careless, indolent, supinus 
(post-Augustan, Quint.) : socors: otiosus. 
JN. otiosus et supinus; supinus securus- 
que (Quint.): negligens. 

SUPINE, s. (In grammar), supinum 
(sc. verbum). 

SUPINELY, supine: socorditer: neg- 
ligenter. 

SUPINENESS, negligentia: socordia : 
incuria: supinus animus (} Catull.): so- 
cordia atque desidia. 

SUPPER, coena (in the Roman sense). 
For perspicuity, it may be necessary to say 
cibus vespertinus or nocturnus (after ci- 
bus meridianus, Swet.). || The Lord’s 
Supper, * coena Domini: * cena or men- 
sa sacra: eucharistia (ecclesiastical). To 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, * sumere coe- 
nam Domini; *ex sacra coenA sumere ci- 
bum. To go to the Lord's Supper, * acce- 
dere ad mensam sacram : to celebrate the 
Lord's Supper, * celebrare eucharistiam. 

SUPPLANT, supplantare (properly, to 
trip up the heels) : vincere (Cic.) : preecur- 
rere aliquem (Vep.): antevertere alicui 
(Ter., to get the start or upper hand of) : 
privare aliquem alicujus tavore or gratii 
(to displace in the esteem of any body). 

SUPPLE, flexibilis: mollis : tractabilis 
(properly and figuratively). 

SUPPLEMENT, supplementum (afresh 
supply) : additamentum (any thing added). 

SUPPLEMENTAL, by circumlocution 
with the substantive, or with the verbs sup- 
plére, supplemento explére. 

SUPPLENESS ; by the adjectives : flex- 
ibilitas (Solin.) : tractabilitas (Vitr.). 

SUPPLIANT, supplex: rogator: qui 
ee rogat, &c. 

UPPLICATE, supplicare : orare sup- 
plicibus verbis : obsecrare : obtestari. JN. 
obtestari atque obsecrare;: orare et roga- 
re. Vid., also, Pray. 

SUPPLICATION, obsecratio: obtesta- 
tio (a beseeching by things sacred or dear to 
any body): preces supplices (humble en- 
treaties), Earnest supplication, precum 
constantia (Tac., Germ., 8,1): preces infi- 
me (entreaties in the most submissive terms 


SUPP 
ES” supplicatio, with religious ceremonies 
=a Titeny). Vid., also, PRAYER. 

SuUvPLY, v. || To fill up what is 
deficient, supplére (to add what is want- 
ing): complére: explére (to complete) : 
reficere, redintegrare (to restore, repair). 
To supply a loss, quod Lert, deperiit, ex- 
plére: to supply in ught, intelligere, 
supplére, aliquid ( {> subaudire was 
<a i this sense in the Silver Age, but 
subintelligere is not Latin) : to supply the 
place of any body, obire alicujus vices 
(Plin.) ; fungi alicujus vice (Liv.) : vica- 
rium alicujus esse (to act in his stead) : 
succedere in alicujus locum (to his 
room). || To yield, afford, dare: pre- 

| To furnish, vid. 

SUPPLY, s. || That by which a de- 
ficiency is filled up, supplementum: 
complementum: explementum: ( 
complementum rem perficit; supple- 
mentum id quod deerat adjicit). ||Pro- 
vision, quod datur ad aliquid (consider- 
ed as given or. provided): facultates, ope 
copie, res (things idered in th lves, 
as for the purposes of use). A good sup- 
ply of any thing, copia: vis: supplies (of 
food, &c., for an army), commeatus: fru- 
mentum: res frumentaria: to get or take 
care of supplies, rem frumentariam pro- 
vidére, comparare: frumentum conferre: 
commeatum petere: to furnish supplies, 
commeatum supportare (Ces., B. G., 3, 
23); subvehere (Liv.) ; adducere (Curt. ; 
frumentum subministrare (Ces.): to be 
without supplies, re frumentariad laborare 
_ (Cic.) or premi (Ces.); rei frumentarie 
difficultate affectum esse (Ces.): to be 
short of supplies, angusta re frumentaria 


ut. . 
SUPPORT, v. || Zo prop, fulcire: 
statuminare: adminiculari (e. g., arbo- 
rem). ||To maintain, nourtsh, ale- 
Te (properly, of living creatures, to nour- 
ish, provide with food; hence, figuratively, 
of things ; e. g., spem, libertatem) : sus- 
tinére, sustentare (to preserve from fall- 
ing; of persons or things). || To aid, 
assist, befriend, favére alicui, alicu- 
jus rebus or partibus (to support both in 
will and action): alicui studére; alicujus 
esse studiosum (to su, by affection and 
kindness) : juvare, adjuvare aliquem (ap- 
plicable both to persons and to fortunate cir- 
cumstances): esse alicui adjumento; af- 
ferre alicui adjumentum (applicable to per- 
sons only): fovére aliquem: fovére ac 
tollere aliquem: sustinére ac fovére ali- 
quem; gratia et auctoritate sua sustenta- 
re aliquem (to support any body in refer- 
ence to civil honors): benevolentia aliq 
prosequi: benevolentiam alicui prestare, 
or in aliquem conferre (show him kind- 
ness, good-will, &c.): suffragari alicui (to 
give him one’s vote, interest, &c.). || To 
endure, bear, tolerare: sustinére: pati: 
perpeti: perferre. Able, unable to sup- 
port any thing, patiens, impatiens rei ali- 
cu 


jus. 

SUPPORT, s. Prope. || A prop, ful- 
crum (especially of the leg of a bed, sofa, 
&c.): fultura (Vitr., Plin.) : id quo fulci- 
tur, sustinetur, firmatur, &c.: statimen 
(Col.) : statuminatio (Vitrur., any thing 
placed by or under something else to sup- 
port it; the latter only of the foundation 
or ground-work of a building): admini- 
culum (prop or other support of a young 
tree; e. g., @ vine): pedamen, pedamen- 
tum (pole, as support of atree). To 
@ support under any thing, aliquid fulcire 
or statuminare. Fic. A stay, pillar, 
coliimen (properly, a round wooden. pillar 
supporting a building ; then, figuratively, 
of a person on whom any thing, e. g., 
state, a business, a family, rests) : ay 
mentum (that which makes any thing firm; 
e. g., the state, reipublice: firmamen only 
in Ovid): adminiculum (the person or 
thing ow which any body leans for sup- 
port): presidium (a protection ; of per- 
sons or things; e. g., presidium generis) : 
subsidium (the person or thing to which 
one flies in time of need; e. g., Balbus est 
presidium senectutis nostre). Su 
tn canvassing for an office, &c., su - 
tio (Cic., vote ani interest) : to be the sup- 
port of a person or thing, aliquem or al- 
iquid fulcire (@ g. amicum, rempubli- 
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cam): alicui esse presidio or subsidio (e. 
g., alicujus senectuti). JN. fulcire et sus- 
tinére. To be the support of a family, do- 
mum fulcire ac sustinére: Chrysippus is 
looked upon as the support of the Stoic sect, 
Chrysippus fulcire putatur porticum Sto- 
icorum : to give any body to any body as 
@ support, dare alicui adminiculum ali- 
quem. “Support” may also be translat- 
ed by circumlocution. Any body is my only 
support, omnes Mew spes sunt in aliquo 
site ; solus aliquis me sustentat: you will 
be the only remaining support of the state, 
tu eris unus, in quo nitatur salus civitatis 
(Cic.) : to rest on (er have) more supports, 
pluribus munimentis insistere (Tacitus). 
|| Sustenance, food, victus (said of 
all the necessaries of life): alimenta, plu- 
ral (properly, nourishment ; hence, in a le- 
gal sense, of the necessaries of life). To 
furnish support, alicui victum or alimenta 
prebére : alicui vestitum et cetera que 
opus sint ad victum prestare: means of 
support (a profession, trade, &c.), questus. 
SUPPORTABLE, tolerabilis: toleran- 


dus. 
SUPPORTER. || A support, vid. 
|| One who supports; by the verbs, 
SUPPOSABLE, quod arbitrari, &c., po- 
tes 


t. 

SUPPOSE. || To imagine, think, 
arbitrari: putare: vidéri with an infini- 
tive, or mihi vidétur aliquid: opinari: reri: 
animum or in animum inducere: existi- 
mare: ducere. [SyN. and Pur. in BE- 
LIEVE.] || To require as previous, 
ponere, facere, rem esse. Fac = suppose 
for a@ moment (of an improbable suppost- 
tion). Suppose that the soul does not re- 
main after death, fac animos non re- 
manére post mortem: suppose that you 
could, fac potuisse. For “ supposing that,” 
“even supposing that,” vid.“ granting,” 
“even granting that,” in GRANT. 

SUPPOSITION, opinio: conjectura 
(conjecture) ; so by circumlocution with the 
verbs. A mere supposition, opinionis com- 
mentum : no third supposition is possibl 
or conceivable, tertium nihil inveniri po- 
test; tertium esse quidquam nego. Even 
on the supposition that; vid. “even grant- 
ing that,” in GRANT. 

SUPPOSITITIOUS, suppositus (Plau- 
tus); subditus (Liv.); subditicius (Plaut., 
Cic.) ; subditivus (Plaut., Suet.); supposi- 
ticius (Varr. ; e. g., filius subditivus, Suet. ; 
libri subditicii, Quint.). 

SUPPRESS, opprimere : comprimere: 
reprimere (more or less): supprimere : 
exstinguere (entirely), aliquid. To sup- 
press a rebellion, comprimere seditionem, 
tumultum : to suppress a rumor, ruamorem 
exsti (Cicero) : the report was sup- 
Pressed from fear of the king, suppressa 

est propter metum regis (Liv., 5, 1): 
to suppress the truth, veritatem deprimere 
(Ov.): to suppress grief, egritudinem sup- 
primere (Cic.): to suppress tears, laugh- 
ter, sighs, anger, \acrimas or fletum, ri- 
sum, gemitus, iracundiam, reprimere : 
suppressed laughter, refrenatus risus (Var- 
ro ap. Non., 456, 9): to suppress books, a 
name, reprimere libros (Suet.); nomen al- 
icujus (Tac., Hist., 2, 96). 

SUPPRESSION, by circumlocution with 
the verbs. 


SUPPURATE, suppurare (transitively 
and intransitively) : in pus verti (to form 
matter, intransitively). 

SUPPURATION, 
Cels.) ; or by the verb. 

SUPREMACY, dominatus: principa- 
tus: summarerum: imperium. To hold 
the supremacy, dominari: summum impe- 
rium habére: summa est penes me po- 
testas. 

SUPREME, summus: supremus. Su- 
Preme lord or ruler (of man), rerum om- 
nium dominus; (of God), regnator omni- 
um, cujus numini parent omnia: God is 
Supreme, regnator omnium Deus; cw#tera 
subjecta et parentia (7ac., Germ., 39, 5). 

_ SUPREMELY, summe: precipue: po- 
tissimum: imprimis: maxime. S¥n. in 
ESPECIALLY. 

SURCHARGE, * nimium onus impone- 
re alicui rei: * nimio pondere onerare al- 
iquid. To be surcharged with business, 
negotiis obrutum or oppressum esse: to 





suppuratio (Plin., 
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surcharge one’s self (with eating and drink 


se 

"GRE, certus: firmus: stabilis: com 
stans: fidus. JN. certus et constans: fir 
mus et constans: status: ratus. JN. ra 
tus et certus: ratus atque firmus: con- 
stans et ratus : stabilis, fixus, ratus : cer- 
tus, ratus, firmus, fixus. Syn. and Pup 
in CERTAIN. 

SURELY. || With certainty, cer- 
to: certe (certo, objective ; certe, subject 
ive. Certo rarely occurs in Cicero, except 
in certo is te a aaa gg 
certe scire):. liquido (clearly, when 
statement aiieedte be manifestly true) : 
haud dubie: sine ulla dubitatione: pro- 
fecto (‘assuredly :” @ assertion 
” “doudbt- 


grant; e. g nimirum recte: omnibus 
regibus ... hunc regem nimirum ante- 
ponetis, Cic.). Iam surely persuaded, per- 
suasum est mihi; persuasi mihi. J 
surely do, &c., certum est mihi (aliquid 
facere); certum est deliberatumque; stat 
sententia; statutumhabeo. [=> “ Sure 
ly” may be often translated by non dubito, 
quin, &c.; non dubium est (or videtur 
esse) quin. “This may surely be atcom- 
plished” non dubito, quin hoc fieri pos- 
sit, &c. It appeared from this letter that 
he would surely arrive before that day, pror- 
sus ex his literis non videbatur esse du- 
bium. quin ante eam diem venturus esset 
(Cie.). || In answers, certe (certainly): 
vero (assuredly ; an emphatic assent) : rec- 
te (a polite form of assent): ita: ita est: 
sic est (just so): ita plane (exactly so, just 
80): etiam: sane: sane quidem (conces- 
sive forms). ||At least, at all events, 

item: certe: certe quidem : sometimes 
tamen. If not... yet surely, si non... at 
saltem : si non ... certe. 

SURENESS, firmitas : stabilitas (fized- 
ness, steadiness); or by adjective, certus, 
exploratus, non dubius, &e. 

fesigedie soem spe secu 2 Vas, 
vi m.; pres (one gtves 
[Sxn. in Batt]: obses (4 tosags) vad 
monium (security given). To surety 
for any body or any thing, sponsorem, 
predem esse pro aliquo; intercedere pro 
aliquo (also, intercedere pecuniam pro al- 
iquo: to be his surety by consenting to for- 
Seit a sum of money tf he does not perform 
the thing in question): prestare aliquem, 
aliquid, or de re (to be surety, to answer 
for, in a@ wider sense): spondére, fidem 
interponere pro aliquo: vadem fieri ejus 
prepaid snsageii gloom, Leto dei 4 
ance): prw#dem fieri pro aliquo and ali- 
cujus rei ; obsidem alicujus rei fieri: also, 
vadem se dare alicui pro aliquo. Vid. 
more in Batt. 

SURETYSHIP, sponsio: fidejussio. 

SURF, locus estuosus: fluctus in litus 
saxorum sese illidentes. The surf runs 
high, crebri fluctus ex alto in litus evol- 


vuntur (Ziv., 4, 2). 

superficies, in this 
sense, is found in Pliny, Columella, and 
later writers, but is not classical: the best 
writers explain the meaning by summus in 
agreement with a substantive; e. g.. sum- 
ma corpora (Quint., 10, 2, 15); amphore . 


aliquid aliqua re: rei satietatem seer 
or creare: fastidium movére. To de sur- 


SURGE. Vid. Surr, Wave. 

SURGEON, chirurgus : pure Latin, vul- 
nerum medicus, or medicus qui vulneri- 
bus medétur. 

SURGERY. ||Profession cf a sur- 
geon, chirurgia, or ars chirurgica: ea 
pars medicine, que manu medetur (Celis. 
prefat., p. 13, Bip.).. || Place or room 
for surgical operations, *officina 


chirurgi or chirurgica. 
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SURGICAL, chirurgicus (yetpoupytxés, 
Hyg., Fab., 274). A surgical operation, 
curatio, que Manu editur or que corpori 
manu adhibetur. 

SURGICALLY, chirurgice. 

SURLILY, morose: austere: dure. 

SURLINESS, morositas : mores auste- 
ri, asperi, difficiles: difficultas (Cic., rare). 

SURLY, morosus: austerus: difficilis. 

SURMISE. Vid. ConsEcTURE. 

SURMOUNT, superare or transire ali- 
quid : defungi or perfungi aliqua re (J 
exhaurire aliquid; e. g., labores, is poet- 
tcal). To surmount difficulties, obstacles, 
difficultates superare ( Vell.) ; impedimen- 
ta superare, vincere (Cic.). Vid., also, 
CoNnQuER, OVERCOME. 

SURNAME, cognomen : cognomentum 
(very rare in Cicero: agnomen, late). To 
give a surname to any one, cognomen im- 
ponere, indere, alicui: to assign a sur- 
name to any one, cognomine aliquem ap- 
pellare: Aristides bore the surname of Just, 
Aristides cognomine Justus appellatus 
est: to derive a surname from any thing, 
cognomen trahere ex re. 

SURPASS, excedere: superare: exsu- 
perare. Jt surpasses my power, id virium 
mearum modulum superest, excedit: id 
efficere, perticere nequeo: it surpasses be- 
lief, hoc excedit fidem (Vell.) ; est supra 
humanam fidem (Plin.); hoc est supra 
quam cuiquam credibile (Sall., Cat., 5, 3): 
ut surpasses all imagination, supra quam 
quisquam mente, cogitatione, fingere pos- 
sit: ne cogitari quidem potest (after Cic.). 

SURPLICE, vestis lintea religiosaque 
(Suet., Otho, 12): * stola sacerdotalis. 

URPLUS, reliquum: reliquiz: resi- 
duum (remainder): or by circumlocution ; 
e. g., quod redundat ex or de aliqua re (e. 
g., quod redundabit de vestro trumenta- 
rio questu; ad quos aliquantum ex quo- 
tidianis sumtibus...redundet). Small as 
my income is, I shall have some surplus, eX 
meo tenui vectigali aliquid tamen redun- 
dabit (Cic.): there is a surplus revenue, 
ex vectigalibus superest pecunia, que in 
gerario reponatur (cf. Nep., Han., 7, 5). 

SURPRISE, v. || Jo astonish, aili- 
quem in admirationem conjicere: in stu- 
porem dare: obstupetacere (to astound) : 
circumlocution by mihi mirum videtur, 
&c. You surprise me by, &c., mirum mihi 
videtur, te, &c.: to be surprised, obstupes- 
cere ; obstupefieri; stupefieri (to be aston- 
ished; also, stupor me invadit; aliquid 
stupidum me tenet); mirari, admirari, 
demirari aliquid (accusative with infinitive 
or quod): J am surprised at your not writ- 
tng to me, miror te ad me nihil scribere : 
I am surprised at your not laughing, mi- 
ror quod non rideas, or te non ridére. 
|| To come upon unexpectedly, oppri- 
mere aliquem (with or without incautum, 
imprudentem, improviso). To be sur- 
prised by the enemy, adventu hostium oc- 
cupari. 

SURPRISE, s. || Astonishment, mi- 
ratio: admiratio. To excite surprise, ad- 
mirationem efficere, movére, habére : to 
feel surprise, admiratione aftici, admiratio 
me incendit: to fill any body with surprise, 
aliquem in admirationem conjicere: to 
throw one’s self into an attitude of sur- 

prise, in habitum admirationis se fingere 
(Quint.): to my surprise, mirum mihi vi- 
detur; miror. || Sudden arrival or 
attack, adventus repentinus: impetus 
repentinus: incursio subita. To take a 
place by surprise, impetu facto capere: 
to take any body by surprise, opprimere 
aliquem ; occupare adventu. 

SURPRISING, stupendus: admirabi- 
lis: mirus: mirificus: mirabilis. Some- 

times ingens, immanis (huge, immense). 
A surprising amount of money, immanes 
pecunie: to perform surprising cures, mi- 
rabiliter medéri egrotis (Plin.). 

SURPRISINGLY, stupendum in mo- 
dum: mirum in modum: mirandum in 
modum: mirabiliter: valde. 

SURRENDER, v. || Trans. To give 
wp, yield, concedere aliquid: cedere al- 
iquid or aliqua re ; to any body, cedere al- 
icui aliquid or aliqua re : concedere alicui 
aliquid : transcribere alicui aliquid (to sur- 
render in writing, Dig.). To surrender a 

part of @ aot cedere alicui aliquid de 
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aliqua re: to surrender one’s share in any 
thing, cedere parte sud: to surrender the 
possession of a thing to any body, cedere 
alicui possessione alicujus rei: to surren- 
der the throne to any body, concedere ali- 
cui regnum, imperium. || InTRaNs. 7'0 
capitulate, arma conditione ponere : 
arma per pactionem tradere: certis con- 
ditionibus hosti tradi: de conditionibus 
tradendw urbis agere cum aliquo (to treat 
about capitulating, Liv., 37,12). To sur- 
render, ad conditiones deditionis descen- 
dere: to refuse to surrender, nullam dedi- 
tionis conditionem accipere : conditiones 
rejicere, recusare : to consent to surrender 
on terms, ad conditiones accedere; certis 
conditionibus de deditione cum hoste pa- 


cisci. 

SURRENDER, s., deditio: traditio (a 
fortified place or town): abdicatio (of an 
office, muneris, Liv., 6, 16); or circumlo- 
cution by the verb. 


SURREPTITIOUS. || Done by 
stealth, furtivus: clandestinus: oc- 
cultus: surrepticius (Plaut.). || Fraud- 


ulent, fraudulentus. 

SURREPTITIOUSLY. ||By stealth, 
furtim: clam: clanculum. || Fraudu- 
lently, fraude: fraude mala: fraudulen- 
ter (Col., Plin.). 

SURROUND, circumdare alicui rei al- 
iquid or rem aliqua re: cingere aliqua re: 
circumstare (stand round): circumsedére 
(sit round): circumsistere (place one’s 
self round, with accessory notion of op- 
pressing): circumcludere. To surround 
a besieged city, circumvallare (surround 
with palisades) ; vallo et foss4 munire or 
cingere; circummunire; munitione se- 
pire (with works generally); stipare (to 
surround in masses); sepire or circumse- 
pire (with a hedge or other defence). Car- 
thage is quite surrounded with ports, Car- 
thago succincta est portubus: to surround 
with walls, moenibus cingere; muris se- 


pire. 

SURROUNDING, qui circa est or sunt. 

SURTOUT, amiculum (Cic.): Quintil- 
ian has epitogium for a garment worn 
over the toga. 

SURVEY. || To look at attentive- 
ly, oculis lustrare or obire. [Vid., also, 
CONTEMPLATE, CONSIDER.] ||7'0 meas- 
ure land, &c., metiri: dimetiri. 

SURVEYING, mensurarum ratio (vid. 
Col., 5, 1,3): geometria (art of measuring 
land ; of or belonging to surveying): geo- 
metricus. To understand surveying, men- 
surarum rationem nosse. 

SURVEYOR, mensor (general term; 
vid. Col., 5, 1,3): decempedator (one that 
measures a piece of land with a rod, Cic., 
Phil., 13, 18, 37): finitor (one that assigns 
and fixes boundaries ; e. g., in a distribu- 
tion of land): metator (one that measures 
out any thing, and fixes marks [metas] at 
the boundaries ; e. g., the place for a camp, 
for a town; vid. Cic., Phil., 11, 4, 10): ge- 
ometres (a land-measurer, one who meas- 
ures a country, forests, &c., in order to dis- 
cover the superficial contents, &c.). 

SURVIVE, superstitem esse, with a da- 
tive ((o= rarely with a genitive in the best 
writers): superesse, with a dative (o> 
supervivere in the Silver Age): vita su- 
perare, with an accusative. To survive 
only a short time, non diw superstitem esse. 

SURVIVOR, (alteri) superstes. 

SURVIVORSHIP, by circumlocution 
wih the adjective. 

SUSCEPTIBILITY, agilitas, ut ita di- 
cam, mollitiesque nature (i. e., aptness to 
receive impressions, emotions, &c., Cic., Att., 
1,17): *alicujus rei percipiendaw or sen- 
tiend facultas: usually by circumlocution 
with the adjective. 

SUSCEPTIBLE, capax (general term, 
able to contain any thing): docilis alicujus 
rei (that easily learns what he hears; e. g., 
pravi, Hor., Sat., 2, 2,52): natus factusque 
ad aliquid (constituted for) : mobilis ad ali- 
guid (ercitable ; vid. Liv.,6,6). A heart very 
susceptible of any thing, mollis animus ad 
accipiendum aliquid (after Cic., Att., 1,17, 
2): to be susceptible of any thing, aliquid ad- 
mittere or suscipere (to admit, receive) ; al- 
iquid sentire (to have a taste for) : not to be 
susceptible of any thing, aliqua re non mo- 
véri or non tangi; aliquid me non tangit or 





SUST 
in me non cadit (e. g., dolor): to be no lon 
wer susceptible of any thing, omni sensu ca- 
rére; omnem sensum exuisse: to render 
one susceptible of any thing, aliquem ali- 
cujus rei sensu imbuere. 

SUSPECT, suspicari (any thing of any 
body, aliquid de aliquo) : suspicionem ha- 
bére alicujus rei (to have a misgiving with 
respect to any thing; e.g. periculi). To 
suspect that, &c,, suspicari or venit alicui 
in suspicionem, both followed by an accu- 
sative and infinitive. Suspected, suspec- 
tus; suspiciosus (strongly suspected) : to 
be suspected, suspectum esse ; in suspicio- 
ne esse ; suspiclone non carére; a suspi- 
cione non remotum esse; of any thing, 
suspectum esse de aliqua re: to be sus- 
pected by any body, alicui in suspicionem 
venire: to render or cause to be suspected, 
aliquem suspectum reddere; aliquem in 
suspicionem vocare or adducere; suspi- 
cionem in aliquem conferre. 

SUSPEND. || To hang any thing 
on any thing, suspendére aliquid alicui 
rei or (de, ab, ex) aliqua re. To be sus- 
pended, pendére (properly and figurative- 
ly); on or from any thing, ab (de, ex, in) 
aliquare: dependére (properly ; both pen- 
dére and dependére denote the hanging 
loose from a fixed point, without a support 
under the thing); on any thing, (de, ex) 
aliqua re. To be suspended from the ceil- 
ing of a room, dependére de laquearibus, 
de camera (e. g., alamp, &c.). || To defer, 
ditterre: proterre: conferre: procrasti- 
nare. JN. ditferre et procrastinare: pro- 
ducere: prolatare: rejicere in or ad: pro- 
trudere [Syn. in DEFER]. To suspend 
hostilities, facere or inire indutias: to sus- 
pend one’s judgment, in dubio esse; dubi- 
tare. ||Z'o check, interrupt, vid. ||To 
leave off, intermittere (the proper word) : 
omittere, dimittere (=o leave off entire- 
ly): abjicere (not to continue): desinere 
(to cease to practice; e. g., artem): desis- 
tere re or a re (to desist from). To sus- 
pend payment, bonam copiam ejurare (lit- 
erally, to declare upon oath that one is in- 
solvent, Cic., Fam., 9, 16, 7). || To re- 
move from an of fice, loco suo (ad or 
in tempus) aliquem movére: (ad or in 
tempus) removére, amovére, summovére 
aliquem a munere. 

SUSPENSE, dubitatio. Zo be in sus- 
pense, animo or animi pendére; in dubic 
esse; dubitare; dubium esse; incertum 
esse: to keep any body in suspense, * ali- 

uem incertum habére. 

SUSPENSION, by circumlocution with 
the verb. Suspension of hostilities, indu- 
tie: to agree to a suspension of hostilities, 
consentire ad indutias: during a suspen 
sion of hostilities, per indutias: after the 
suspension of hostilities, indutiarum tem- 
pore circumacto. 

SUSPENSION-BRIDGE, * pons pensi- 
lis or pendulus. 

SUSPICION, suspicio. To excite suspi- 
cion, suspicionem movére, commovére, 
excitare, facere, preebére, dare, or afferre: 
to entertain suspicion of any body, de ali- 
quo suspicionem habere; of any thing, 
suspicari de, or super, aliqua re: I have 
a suspicton that, venit mihi in suspicio- 
nem (with an accusative and infinitive): 
to regard any body with suspicion, aliquem 
suspectum habére: to fall under suspicion, 
in suspicionem cadere, venire, 07 vocari ; 
suspicio cadit in me, or pertinet ad me: 
to bring under suspicion, aliquem in sus- 
picionem vocare or adducere; suspicio- 
nem in aliquem conferre: to free one’s 
self from suspicion, suspicione se exsolve- 
re; injectas suspiciones diluere: to avoid 
suspicion, suspicionem alicujus rei vitare ; 
a suspicion attaches to or ae upon any 
body, suspicio pertinet ad aliquem; conve- 
nit in aliquem (from tts being natural that 
he should have done it, Cic., Rosc. Am., 23). 

SUSPICIOUS. || Apt to suspect, 
suspiciosus: suspicax (very seldom, Liv., 
Tac.). || That is suspected, suspec- 
tus: suspiciosus (very suspicious). Tact- 
tus uses suspicax (e. g., silentium). : 

SUSPICIOUSLY, suspiciose (e. g., di- 
cere aliquid, i. e., so as to excite a suspicion 
against somebody in the minds of one’s 
hearers, Cic.). 

SUSTAIN, sustinére (in nearly all the 


SWAY 
‘meanings of the Eaglish word, which is de- 
rived from it; onus, causam, se, personam 
civitatis, aliquem or necessitatem alicujus 
opibus suis, mala, labores; also, impetum 
hostis, Ces.) : sustentare (to hold upright) : 
servare: conservare (to keep, preserve ; €. 
g., rem familiarem conservare) : tuéri (to 
maintain, keep up). JN. tuéri et conser- 
vari: alere (by nourishment ; then, also, 
general term, to support, maintain). IN. 
alere et sustentare: sustentare et alere; 
and (in the sense of propping up, support- 
ing), fulcire et sustinére. To sustain one’s 
self, se servare; se conservare ; salutem 
suam tuéri; ali, sustineri, se sustentare ; 
by any thing, aliqua re (to prolong one’s 
life by, &c.): to sustain any body's life, ali- 
quem (integrum) conservare ; alicui saluti 
esse; salutis auctorem esse alicui (gen- 
eral term, to save one’s life) ; alicui sanita- 
tem restituere (to restore one’s life, as a 
physician) : to one’s credit, idem 
suam tuéri; expedire: to sustain the part 
or character of any body, = aliquem or 
ro aliquo (-g se agere aliquem ts incor- 
raz: vid. Benecke, Justin., 1,6, 16); gerere, 
sustinere alicujus personam ({9 > agere 
alicujus personam ts incorrect) ; vicem ali- 
cujus implére (to take the place of any body). 
SUSTENANCE. Vid. Support. 
SUTLER, lixa, -ex, m. 
SUTURE (with surgeons), sutura (tech- 


ical term). 

SWADDLE, infantem incunabulis col- 
ligare (Plaut., Amph., 5, 1, 52); infantem 
fasciis involvere. 

SWADDLING-CLOTHES, panni: in- 
cunabula, plural. 

SWAGGER, se jactare. Vid. Strut, 
Brac. 

SWAGGERER. Vid. Braccarr. 


alia 








SWAIN, pastor; pastor ille Corydon. 

SWALLOW, s. || A bird, hirundo: | 
a swallow’s nest, nidus hirundineus : swal- | 
low-ta‘l (in joinery), securicula (Vitr.) ; (if 
double) subscus, -idis: swallow-wort, * As- 
clepias vincetoxicum (Linn.). || The 
throat, guia (Plin.): fauces, plural (Cic.). 

SWALLOW, v., glutire (properly, to 
gulp down ; post-Augustan): absorbére 
(to take down, things dry and liquid): de- 
vorare (properly, to swaliow greedily, to 
devour, dry food: also, figuratively=— to 
put up with ut ; e. g., molestiam, Cic.) : ex- 
sorbére (figuratively, to bear any thing, 
or put up with it; e.g., difficultatem, Cic.). 

SWAMP, s., palus, -iidis: locus palus- 
tris: uligo: locus uliginosus [S¥N. in 
Fen]; stagnum (covered with standing 
water 


ai 

SWAMP, v._ || Propr. mergere: de- 
mergere: cceno ac palude mergere ali- 
quem (TJac.). To swamp a vessel, navem 
deprimere (Ces.) ; supprimere, demerge- 
re (Liv.) ; navem in alto mergere (Liv.). 
|i Fic., malis mergere aliquem: to be 
swamped, demersum esse (e. g., quamvis 
sint demers# leges alicujus opibus, 
emergunt tamen aliquando, Cic.). 

SWAMPY, palustris: uliginosus. 

SWAN, cygnus: cycnus (Cic.); olor 
(Virg.) ; * anas olor (Linn.): swan-down, 
pluma cycnea (Ov.): swans’ song, cantus 
olorum (Pilin.) ; cantus olorinus (Sidon.) ; 
vox cycnea (Cic., De Or., 3, 2,6: Prov.) ; 
extreme morientis voces ; tamquam cyc- 
nea vox (Cic.); carmen cygneum. All 
his geese are swans, arcem facit e cloaca; 
arces facit, or facere solet, e cloacis (aft- 
er Cic.). 

SWARD, cespes: locus gramineus or 
gramine vestitus: the green sward, cxes- 
pes; czspes vivus or viridis: to cast one’s 
self upon the sward, se abjicere in herba 
(Cic., De Or., 1, 7, 28). 

SWARM, s., apum pullities (Col., of 
bees): examen (apum, Cic. ; also, of other 
things): vis, turba (great number). 

SW ARM, v., examina condere (Virg.): 
examinare (Col., of bees): affluere: abun- 
dare (to abound) : to swarm about any body, 
circumvolitare aliquem. 

SWARTHY, fuscus (Cic.) ; diminutive, 
eubfuscus (Tacitus); ex rubro subniger 
(Cels.): adusti coloris. 

SWATH, striga (Col). 

SWATHE, s., fascia. 





SWATHE, v., fasciis involvere: ligare. 
SWAY, cv. Vid. Rute, Swine. 


SWEE 


SWAY, s. |j Power, im 
inatio. || Motion to an 
tio: motus. 

SWEAR. {| Intrans. To take an 
oath, jurare: jusjurandum jurare or dare 
(that ; accusative with infinitive). To swear 
to any thing, jurejurando firmare (to con- 
Jirm by oath): jurare aliquid, or with accu- 
sative and infinitive (to swear that a thing 
really is so; e. g., morbum, to swear that a 
person is sick, to swear to a sickness): ad- 
jurare, followed by accusative and infini- 
tive (to assure upon oath that a thing is or 
is not so, that one will or will not do any 


rium: dom- 
Jro, vacilla- 


| thing): jurare in aliquid (to lay an oath 


upon any thing; e. g., in litem; i. e., to 
swear that a person is really indebied to one, 
to swear to one’s tion ; but especially 
to bind one’s self by oath to any thing, to 
undertake upon oath; e. g., in foedus, in 
legem): I swear (as @ witness) to evidence, 
juro testimonium dicens: I can stwear to 
it with good conscience, liquet mihi jurare: 
I will swear to it that, &c., dabo jusjuran- 
dum. || To use profane language, 
diras, impias voces edere: to curse and 
swear, * maledicere alicui: aliquem exse- 
crari, et diras, impias voces, dira verba, 
diras exclamationes addere. || Trans. 
To put upon oath, jurejurando, or jus- 
jurandum, or ad jusjurandum aliquem 
adigere ; jusjurandum ab aliquo exigere 
(general terms): aliquem sacramento ro- 
gare or adigere (a soldier). Sworn, jara- 
tus. A swearing or swearing in, adactio 
jusjurandi (Liv., 22, 38). 

SWEARER ( profane), * dirarum jacta- 
tor: qui male precatur, male imprecatur 
alicui. 

SWEAT, s., sudor. A cold sweat, sudor 
frigidus (Cels.), or gelidus (Virg.); frigi- 
dus sudor mihi occupat artus (Ov., Met., 
5, 632); gelidus manabat corpore sudor 
(Virg., ZEn., 3, 175): to put into a sweat, 
sudorem movére (Cels.); facere, ciére, 
vocare (Plin.) ; elicere (Cels.): in a sweat, 
sudore madens, diffiuens, perfusus: to be 
in a sweat, sudare (Cic.); sudorem emit- 
tere: to be in a great sweat, multo sudore 
manare (Cic.), or diffluere (Phedr.): to 
check or suppress sweat, sudorem coer- 
cére, inhibére, sistere, sedare, reprimere 
(Plin.): earned by the sweat of one’s brow, 
sudore partus; multo sudgre ac labore 


artus. 

SWEAT, v. || IvrRans., sudare: sudo- 
Tem emittere: sudore manare. Fic. The 
walls sweat, parietes madent (Plaut.), or 
asperguntur (after aspergo parietum, Ca- 
to, Plin.) : to sweat blood, sudare sanguine 
orsanguinem. || TRaNs., sudorem mové- 
re (Cels.), facere, ciére, evocare (Plin.), 
elicere (Cels.). 

SWEEP, c., verrere (e. g., pavimentum, 
edes, vias). To sweep down, detergére: 
to sweep off, abstergére: to sweep out (i. e., 
cleanse by sweeping), everrere: everrere 
et purgare (to remove by sweeping, as dung 
from a stall; and, to cleanse by sweeping, 
as a stall): verrere (to sweep, cleanse; e. 
£., @ house): purgare : depurgare : emun- 
dare (general term, to cleanse): to sweep 
clean ( figuratively, of plunder), everrere 
et extergére (e. g.. templa, of Verres, Cic.). 

SWEEP. || Act of sweeping; by the 
verbs. || A chimney-sweeper, *cami- 
nos detergendi artifex. || Compass of 
@ stroke, ambitus: circuitus: circumac- 
tio. || Space, spatium. 

SWEET. | Propr., dulcis (the proper 
word; opposed to amarus. austerus, as- 
per). Sweet as honey, melleus: cloyingly 
sweet, languide dulcis (Plin.). || Fic. Of 
sounds, dulcis: suavis: mollis: blan- 
dus: @ sweet voice, vox dulcis, suavis, 
mollis. || Of smell, suavis: jucundus 
(Cic.) ; mollis (Plin.. |] Agreeable, 
pleasant, suavis; jucundus: dulcis: 
sweet sleep, somnus dulcis or jucundus 
(Cic.), mollis (Virg.), levis (Hor.): the 
Sweet name of liberty, dulce numen liber- 


tatis (Cic.). 

SWEET-BREAD, glandula vitulina 
(Plin.). 

SWEETEN, aliquid dulce facere, red- 
dere (with sugar): * saccharum alicui rei 
incoquere (after Plin., 34, 17, 48) : * sac- 
charo condire (especially to preserve). ||To 
alleviate, vid. 





SWIM 


SWEETHEART, dilecta (gencral turm, 
e. g., Plin., 35, 11, 37: [3° amata does nov 
occur): amica (tn a dishonorable sense). 
My sweetheart, amor noster: delicie mew: 
voluptas nostra: to have a sweetheart, ali- 
quam diligere (with reference to a particu 
ric oder Mks§, ecm amare (in & 
bad sens) : to have many sweethearis. mul- 
tas amare. 

SWEETLY. | Prope. By the adjee 
tives ; e. g., to taste sweetly, dulci esse sa 
pore. |j Fre. duleter: blande: molle: 
suaviter. 

SWEETNESS. |] Propr., dulcédo: 
(dulcetudo rare, Cic.). [> Avoid dul 
citas, which is late. |[ Fre., suavitas: dul- 
cédo (e. g., dulcedo, suavitas, orationis : 
dulcedo cantis, gloriz, Cic.). 

SWELL, v. || InrRaNs., tumescere: 
intumescere: extumescere (E> contu- 
mescere very late); turgescere ((>> in- 
eau very late): crescere: accres- 
cere (fo grow): augéri, augescere (@ in- 
crease). || To Safa aetien: sare 
tumére (Doderlein makes targére denote 
actual fullness, tumére Suliness, 
but real emptiness ; but this does not always 
hold: tumére seems, however, to be used 
especially of unnatural, unhealthy cases ; 
turgére, though not exclusively, of natural, 
healthy ones: the seed, corn, a grape, &e., 
swells, semen turget; frumenta turgent; 
gemm:2 in leto palmite turgent; uva tar- 
get mero: the body is swollen with poison, 
corpus tumet veneno). Her eyes are swell- 
ed with weeping, lamina turgent gemita 
(Prop.): his face is swelled from a blow, 
ora turgent abictu (Or.). |] Fie. To swels 
with ion, turzére (Plaut.): turgescere: 
tumére (Cic. ; of swelling with any vicious 
passion) ; (vitrea) bilis turgescit (Pers.). 
To be swelled (with pride, &c.), inflatum, 
elatum esse (tumidum esse, in Seneca and 
Tacitus, but rare). My heart swells with 
joy, letitid magna perfruor: letitia or 
gaudio exsulto. |] TRaNs., tumefacere (to 
| Cause to swell): augére (to enlarge; e. g., 
| flumen): implére (to fll): inflare: in 

tionem habére, facere, or ére (to in- 
| flate): to swell the sails, vela tendere or 
intendere; vela implére (to fill them): 
swollen sails, vela targida or tumida (the 
former when they have caught the wind, the 
latter when filled with useless air ; so Dider- 
lein, but perhaps with too nice a distine- 
tion 


Je 

SWELL, s. (of the sea), eestus (maris). 

SWELLING, aqj., tumidus: turgidus 
Swelling words, ampull#: jactatio: jac 
tantia. Vid., also, BRAGGING. 

SWELLING, s., tumor (general term). 
tuber (a projecting tumor, boil, &c.): pa- 
nus (inflammation of the glands of the neck, 
under the arms, &c.). A swelling on tha 
legs, tumor crurum: boa (a@ swelling on 
the legs from much walking, Fest., p. 25): 
scirrhoma, -atis, m.; scirrhus (a hard 
swelling without pain, but dangerous). A 
swelling grows hard, tamor occallescit: 4 
swelling goes down, tumor detumescit. 

SWERVE, decedere: declinare. Vid. 
Dectine, Depart. 

SWIFT, adj., citus : celer: velox: swift 
of foot, pernix : pedibus celer ([>>> cele- 
ripes is poetical): a swift horse, equus celer 
or velox. Vid. Quick, Rapp. 

SWIFT, s. {| 4 bird, apus (Phin); 
*hirundo apus (Linn.). 

SWIFTLY, cito: celeriter: festinanter: 
velociter. 

SWIFTNESS, celeritas: velocitas: 





pernicitas ( fleetness); or by circumlocu- 
tion with the adjectives. The swiftness 
@ stream or river, rapiditas fluminis : 
sa ed as temporis celeritas. 

SWILL, v., glutire: haurire. 

SWIG, 2s., haustus: potus. A good 

SWILL, ¢ swig, largus haustus: at 
one swig, uno haustu, ye 

SWILL, s. |] Wash for pigs, collu- 
vies (Plin., 24, 19, 116). 4 

SWIM. |] Propr, nare: natare. Te 
swim in or upon, innare: innatare alicui 
rei; at or near, adnare aliquid (Ces.); ad- 
natare alicui rei-(Plin. Ep.); across, tra 
nare; nando trajicere. To swim with 
against, the stream [vid. Stream]. || Fre. 
redundare: ee ee 





SWOR 


esse : circumfluere (e. g., sanguine redun- 
dare, madére, or perfusum esse: fletu or 
facrimis perfusum esse: lacrimis madére: 
deliciis dithuere: circumfluere omnibus 
vopiis atque in omnium rerum abundan- 
tid vivere), 

SWIMMER, natator (Varr., L. L.). To 
be a@ good swimmer, bene, perite, natare 
posse: I am not a good swimmer, non 
valde bonus natator sum (Muret.). 

SWIMMING, natatio (Suet.). To save 
one’s self by swimming, nando in tutum 
pervenire (Nep., Chabr., 4, 4): the art of 
swimming, ars natandi: @ swimming place, 
natatio (Ceéls.) : a swimming school, * locus 

uo ars natandi traditur. 

SWIMMINGLY, facile: prospere. 

SWINDLE, fraudare: imponere alicui: 
aliquem emungere argento: circumdu- 
cere (comedy). 

SWINDLER, fraudator: circumscrip- 
tor: prestigiator: quadruplator. 

SWINDLING, fraus: fraudatio: dolus 
malu¢#: circumscriptio. 

SWINE, sus (general term): porcus 
(considered as tame and kept for food): 
plural, pecus suillum (Col.). Of or belong- 
tug to swine, suillus; porcinus: swine’s 
flesh, (caro) suilla or porcina: a drove of 
swine, grex suillus. 

SWINE-HERD, subulcus (Col.): suari- 
us (Plin.). 

SWING, v. || Trawns., jactare (huc il- 
luc). || INrRANs., *se jactare (huc il- 
fuc): agitari: movéri. || Z'o enjoy the 
amusement of swinging, oscillare 
(Schol. Bob, ad Cic. Planc., 9): oscillo 
movéri (fest., p. 193): tabula interposita 
pendente funibus se jactare (Hygin., As- 
tron., 2, 4, p. 36, ed. Muncker): pendula 
machind agitari (Schol. Bob., Ll. l. 

SWING, s. || Act of swinging, os- 
cillatio (late), or by circumlocution with 
the verb. || An apparatus for swing- 
tng, * oscillum: laquei pensiles (Gloss., 
as explanation of oscillum): * pendula 
machina. 

SWINISH. || Propr., suillus: porci- 
nus. || Fia., beluinus (brutish) : stolidus : 
hebes: stupidus (stupid). 

SWIPE, tolléno, -onis, m. 

SWITCH, virgula. 

SWIVEL, perhaps verticula or verticu- 
lus: * rota versatilis: * organon versatile. 
i2 kind of gun, *tormentum versa- 
ti 


e. 

SWOLLEN, tumidus: turgens. <A 
swollen style, inflata oratio; verborum tu- 
mor. 

SWOON, s., subita defectio (Suet., Ca- 
lig., 50); t more modern Latin, deliqui- 
um, syncope (medical technical term), 

SWOON, v., animus aliquem linguit, 
deficit (Curt.) : anima deficit (Cels., 1,17): 
animo linqui aliquis ccepit (Curt.): animo 
linqui (Sen., De Ird, 1, 12, 2): animus ali- 
quem relinquit (Ces., B. G., 6, 38): inter- 
mori (Liv.): collabi (Swet.). 

SWOOP, pulsus, -ts: petitio. 

SWORD, gladius: ensis (in poetry, for 
the sword wielded by heroes; and in Livy, 
for that of a gigantic Gaul): spatha (a 
long and very broad sword, such as those 
of the Gauls, Britons, and Germans ; not 
used by the Romans till the times of the 
emperors) : acinaces (axtwaxns, cimeler of 
the Persians, Medes, Scythians, &c.): fer- 
rum (iron; used, like our “steel,” by me- 
tonymy, for sword): mucro (point of the 
sword ; hence, by metonymy, for the whole 
sword, with reference to its point and sharp- 
ness ; but only in the higher styles of com- 
position, and in suitable phrases ; e. g., to 
fiz or plunge one's sword into any body's 
body, mucronem figere in aliquo, Quint.). 
To have a sword by one’s side, gladio (or 
ense, or acinace, spathd, ferro) succinc- 
tum esse: to lay aside one’s sword, latus 
gladio (or ense, &c.) succinctum nudare : 
to draw one's sword, gladium (or ensem, 
&c.) vagina educere; or only gladium 
educere ; gladium stringere or destringere 
( poetically, nudare) : to sheathe one’s sword, 
gladium (or ensem, &c.) in vaginam re- 
condere: to seize one’s sword ( for defence), 
arma Capere: to settle q dispute with the 
sword, aliquid gladio decernere : to let the 
sword settle a dispute, rem gladio gerere: 
to Rete the sword, hostium gladio or 
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manibus perire: to perish either by the 
sword or by famine, vel hostium ferro vel 
inopia interire: wiih fire and sword, terro 
ignique, ferro atque igni; ferro flamméa- 
que; ferro, igni, qudcunque vi (seldom in 
the reverse order ; but Cic., Phil., 13, 21, 47, 
has igni ferroque): to conquer any body 
sword in hand, aliquem manu superare - 
the hilt of a sword, capulus: the blade, 
lamina: the point, mucro: the sheath, va- 
gina: the belt, balteus: a stroke with a 
sword, ictus gladii: sword-bearer, * qui 
gladium fert. 

SWORN, juratus: jurejurando firma- 
tus.(established by oath). A sworn enemy, 
alicui infestissimus ; adversarius capitalis. 

SYCOMORE, sycomorus (Cels.) : * ficus 
sycomorus (Linu.). 

SYCOPHANT, sycophanta (Ter.) : as- 
sentator: adulator (duct. ad Her.). To 
play the sycophant, adulari. 

SYLLABIC, by syllabes or syllabarum: 
* syllabicus (technical term). 

SYLLABLE, syllaba. Te last syllable, 
syllaba postrema (Plaut.) ; extrema; ul- 


tima (Quint.): the last syllable but one, 


pwenultima (Gell.): to count syllables, syl- 
labas dinumerare: by syllables, syllable by 
syllable, syllabatim (Cic.): of one syllable, 
of two, three syllables, monosyllabus, di- 
syllabus, trisyllabus. 

SYLLOGISM, | status ratiocinativus 
(Cic. ; cf. Quint., as quoted in next word): 
syllogismus (Quint., passim), 

SYLLOGISTIC, ratiocinativus (Cic. : 
Cicero... statum syllogisticum ra- 
tiocinativum appellat, Quint., 5, 10, 6): 
syllogisticus (Quint.). 

SYLPH, *sylphus: *sylpha (technical 


term). 

SYMBOL. || A sign, imago: signum, 
|| A confession of faith; vid. 
CREED. 

SYMBOLICAL, symbolicus (according 
to the analogy of symbolice in Gellius) : 
or by circumlocution with imago, signum, 

SYMBOLICALLY, symbolice (Gell.) : 
per signum (or signa): sub imagine. 

SYMBOLIZE. Vid. AGREE. 

SYMMETRICAL, symmetros (Vitr.) : 
*symmetrie conveniens, respondens. 

SYMMETRICALLY, * symmetriw con- 
venienter. 

SYMMETRY, symmetria (Vitr.: Plin., 
34, 8, 19, says, non habet Latinum nomen 
Symmetria): commensus (Vitr.) : com- 
modulatio (Vitr.): congruentia et equa- 
litas (Plin. Ep.) : convenientia partium: 
concinnitas. To pay the greatest atiention 
to symmetry, symmetriam quam diligen- 
tissime custodire (Plin.). 

SYMPATHETIC, *a concordia rerum 
petitus: *in convenientia et conjunctione 
nature positus, situs. Sympathetic treat- 
ment (in medicine), * curatio a concordia 
rerum, a cognatione nature et quasi con- 
sensu, ducta, repetita. 

SYMPATHETICALLY, * per quandam 
natura conjunctionem et convenientiam. 

SYMPATHIZE. || Zo have a com- 
mon feeling, to agree, consentire : 
congruere : convenire. The mind sym- 
pathizes with the body, animus corporis 
doloribus congruit (Cic., Tusc., 5, 1, 3): 
the loadstone sympathizes with iron, mag- 
nes concordiam habet cum ferro (Plin., 
34, 4,42). || To display fellow-feel. 
ing with another, una gaudére (in 
joy): alicujus casum or vicem dolére (in 
sorrow): alicui misericordiam tribuere or 
impertire. 'o profess sympathy with any 
body, coram suum dolorem declarare ali- 
cui: to manifest sympathy with any bodi’s 
misfortunes, alicui miserias a sc non alie- 
nas arbitrari: @ sympathizing friend, * am- 
icus qui una gaudet (72 joy): “amicus qui 
meum casum dolet; * qui vicem luctum- 
que amici dolet (in sorrow). 

SYMPATHY. ||Natural harmony 
or agreement, nature quasi consen- 
sus, quam oup7 Wecav Greci vocant (Cic- 
ero, N. D., 3,11): concordia rerum, quim 
cupniberay appellavere Gravci (Plin., 37, 
4,15): also simply concordia rerum (Sen, 
Ben., 6, 22: sympathéa, Vitr.). ||Fellow- 
feeling with another (in joy and 
sorrow), humanitas (Nep., Dion., 1, 4) ; 
(in grief or distress), misericordia: dolo- 
ris sui coram declaratio (after Sulpic., in 
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Cic. Ep 4,5): @ rong of sympathy, liters * 
consolatoriv:: to fe athy, wque do- 
lére (Cic. ad rae 4, 6, te). met 

SYMPHONIOUS, symphoniacus (Cic- 
ero has symphoniaci, sc. pueri or servi, 
musicians, Choristers) : consénus: conci- 
nens : concors: consentiens. 

SYMPHONY, symphonia (Cic.) : * con- 
centus musicus: * opus musicum fidibus 
tibiisque canendum. 

SYMPTOM. || Sign, vid. ||Sign 
of a disease; plural, signa (Cic.) : in- 
dicia (Cels.) : alicujus morbi proprie note 
(Cels.) : valetudinis significationes (Cic.). 
Dangerous, bad, alarming symptoms, ter- 
rentia, -ium: if the alarming symptoms 
continue, si terrentia manent (Ceis., 3, 2): 
if any unfavorable symptoms follow, si ma- 
la indicia subsecuta sunt (Cels.): every 
symptom of inflammation, omne indicium 
inflammationis (Cels.). 

SYNAGOGUE, synagéga, -e (Eccl.). 

SYNCHRONISM, *compositio rerum 
uno eodemque tempore gestarum. 

SYNCHRONISTIC, ejusdem temporis: 
(res) geste: uno eodemque tempore. 

SYNCOPATE, *literam, syllabam, de- 
trahere de verbo. 

SYNCOPE, syncope, -es (-a, -2), f- 

SYNDIC, cognitor civitatis (Cic., in the 
ancient sense): syndicus (Pand., modern). 

SYNDICATE, *munus syndici (the of- 
Ae of syndic): syndici, plural (the syn- 

ics). 

SYNECDOCHE, synecdoche (Quint.). 
By synecdoche, per synecdochem : [35> 
synecdochicé és late, 

SYNOD, conventus (Cic.): synédus 
(Cod. Just. and Amm.). 

SYNONYM, vocabulum idem declarans 
or signiticans; wsvally plural, verba idem 
declarantia, idem significantia (Quént.). 
To be a synonym, idem declarare, signifi- 
care, valére: a number of synonyms, 
collecta vocabula que idem significant 
(Quint., 10, 1, 7). 

SYNONYMOUS, idem declarans: idem 
significans : quod idem declarat, significat, 
or valet: quo idem intelligi potest (ef. 
Cic., Fin., 3, 4,14; Quint. 10, 1, 7): cog: 
nominatus (guywyupos; e. g., Verba; @ 
sure reading, Cic., Partit., 15, 53). Some 
expressions have the property that they are 
synonymous with several words, sunt alia 
hujus nature, ut idem pluribus vocibus 
declarent. 

SYNOPSIS, synopsis (Pand.): epito- 
me: summarium: breviarium. Vid. Com- 


PEND. 

SYNTACTICAL, * syntacticus: * ad 
syntaxim pertineng, 

SYNTACTICALLY, grammatice (e. g., 
loqui, Quiut., who distinguishes it from 
Latine loqui). 

SYNTAX, verborum constructio (Cic.): 
syntaxis (grammatically): yerborum con- 
secutio (grammatically). 

SYNTHETICAL, * per ccnjunctionem 
or colligationem. 

SYRINGE, s., sipho; diminutive, siphun- 
culus (Plin.): oricularius clyster (a syr- 
inge for injection into the ears, Cels.). 

SYRINGE, v., conspergere aliquid ali- 

ua re. 

SYRUP, *syriipus (medical technical 
term). So Georges. Kraus gives syriipus. 

SYSTEM, forma, formula, or descriptio 
disciplinw (outline of a scheme or doctrine): 
disciplina (a doctrine ; e. g., of a philosoph- 
ical sect): ratio (the rules or principles of 
a science or art): ratio et disciplina: ars 
(the theory of an art). JN. ratio et ars: 
artificium (an artificial system or thcory; 
e. g., memoria): sententia (opinion, prin- 
ciple; general term), The system of the 
Stoics, ratio, or ratio et disciplina Stoico- 
rum: @ good, complete, or well-arranged 
system, ratio bene instituta; ars perpetuis 
preceptis ordinata; accurate non modo 
fundata, verum etiam exstructa discipli- 
na; satis et copiose et eleganter constitu- 
ta disciplina: @ bad or imperfect system, 
ratio male instituta: to reduce to a system, 
certam quandam alicujus rei formulam 
componere; formam alicujus rei institu- 
ere; aliquid ad artem redigere ; aliquid 
ad artem et precepta revocare ; aliquid 
ad rationem revocare: to composé a sys- 
tem, artificium componere de aliqué ‘re 
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*@. g de jure civili): to be reduced to a 
system, in artis perpetuis preeceptis ordi- 
nat2 modum venire (vid. Liv., 9, 17): to 
have been reduced to a system, arte conclu- 
sum esse: system of government, descrip- 
tio civitatis a majoribus nostris constituta 


(Cic.). 

SYSTEMATIC, ad artem redactus; ad 
artem et ad precepta revocatus ; ad rati- 
onem revocatus ; perpetuis preceptis or- 
dinatus. A systematic dium or treat- 
ise, liber in quo omnia artificio et via tra- 
duntur (vid. Cic., Fin., 4,4, 10; or we may 
say, liber in quo precepta ordinate tra- 
duntur; liber in quo artis prcepta alia 
ex aliis nexa traduntur). [4g Not liber 
systematicus. 

SYSTEMATICALLY, must be expressed 
by circumlocution ; e. g., alicujus rei rati-" 
onem artemque tradere, or aliquid artifi- 
cio et vid tradere (to treat of systematical- 
ly). [=> Not systematice aliquid propo- 
nere or docere. 

SYSTEMATIZE, certam quandam phi- 
leogphten formulam componere (Cicero, 
Acad,, 1, 4, 17): philosophie formam in- 
stituere (ibid.): artem efficere, instituere 
(Cic., De Or., 1, 41, 183): ad artem redi- 
gere aliquid (Cic.): ad rationem revocare 
aliquid (Jd., De Rep., 2, 11). 


a by 


reese, * toga loricam tegens: * ca- 
duceatoris vestis. 
TABBY, maculosus: maculosi coloris. 
TABERNACLE, v., tabernaculum: ta- 


berna. 

TABERNACLE, s., habitare (aliquo 
loco): domicilium or sedem.ac domicili- 
um habére (aliquo loco). 

TABLATURE. || In music, * orbis, 
ambitus melicus (Bau.). || Paintings 
on walls or ceilings, (opus) tectorl- 
um: udo tectorio diligenter inducti co- 
lores (Vitr.). 

TABLE. || A board on which meals 
are spread, mensa; diminutive, mensu- 
la (Plaut.): monopodium (a table with a 
single pillar or leg). To sit at table, assi- 
dére mense# (according to the modern 

fashion) ; accumbere mense (in the Ro- 
man manner) : to sit down to table, assidére 
mense (according to the modern fashion) ; 
accumbere mens (in the Roman fash- 
ion): to cover a table, * linteum superinji- 
cere mens@ (i. e., to lay the cloth): to set 
food on a table, mensam exstruere epulis: 
to clear the table, mensam tollere (accord- 
ing to the Roman custom). || A meal, en- 
tertainment, cena: ccenatio: convivi- 
um: epule (Sall.) ; also, mensa (Curt.): 
at table, apud mensam (Plaut.); super 
mensam (Curt.); super mensas (Hor.); 
better, super coonam (Plin. Ep., Suet.) ; in- 
ter coenam (Cic.); inter epulas (Sall.) ; 
super vinum et epulas (Curt.): to pur- 
chase fish for table, ad ccenam pisces 
emere: to invite to table, aliquem invi- 
tare, vocare, ad ccenam: to be at any 
body's cable, cenare apud aliquem (Cic.), 
cum aliquo (Her.): to rise from table, a 
mensé surgere (Flaut.); desurgere cond 
(Hor., Sat.): a good table, lautus victus; 
epule conquisitissime : to keep a good ta- 
bie, laute, lepide ccenare: the pleasures of 
the table, delectatio conviviorum ; oblecta- 
menta convivialia ; voluptates epularum : 
to enjoy the pleasures of the table, delec- 
tari conviviis. J Any long or broad 
board, tabula; tessera (small). || For 
writing on, tabula, tabella; codicilli, pu- 

iNares (small tablet, memorandum-book). 
{4 written list, &c., tabula (e. g., tab- 
ulz historice, chronologice). 

TABLE-BEER, * cerevisia cibaria. 

TABLE-CLOTH, linteum in mensa& 
ponendum or positum (linen; vid. Ap- 
pul., Apol., 308, 19) : gausape or gausapes 
(woollen, wove on one side), or * mensz lin- 
teum only. To lay the table-cloth, men- 
sam linteo sternere (after triclinium ster- 
nere, Martial); *linteum superinjicere 
mense. 

TABLE-SERVICE, mense vasa, -orum, 
eile abacorum vasa, plural (on a side- 

d) : vasa escaria, plural: repositoria 
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(supports for plates ; waiters). Table-serv- 
ice of silver, argentum escarium: argen- 
tum escarium et potorium; or simply 
argentum, when the context fixes the sense: 
of gold, aurea mense vasa, plural. 
TABLE-TALK, sermo natus super coe- 
nam: fabule convivales (Tac., Ann., 6, 
5). Agrecable table-talk, oblectamenta ser- 
monum convivalia (after Liv., 39, 6); ju- 


(of wood or metal): 
square): charta (of any material ; e. g., of 
lead) : tabelle, pugillares (when consisting 
of several leaves). 
TABOUR. Vid. TAMBOURINE. 
TABULAR. By genitive of tabula: ut 
tabula. 
TACIT, tacitus. Vid. SILENT. 
TACITLY, tacite: tacito. Vid. SILENT- 


L¥. 

TACITURNITY, taciturnitas: pectus 
clausum. 

TACK, v. Trans. || Jo join or 


unite, rem rei or cum re jungere, con- 


nectere, conjungere: rem rei or ad rem 
annectere. || INTRANS. In navigation, 
rursum prorsum navigare pedibus prola- 
tis (after Plin., 2, 47, 48): [=> pedem 
facere or proferre, ventum obliquum cap- 
tare, &c., are = to sail with a half wind. 
TACK, s. || 4A small nail, clavulus. 
|| The act of turning about ships 
at sea; by the verb. 
TACKLE. Vid. IyeLEMENTS. 
TACKLING, s., armamenta, -orum, n. 
plural ({ navalia, substantive instru- 
menta, is found in this sense only in Virg., 
4£n., 11, 329: in Liv., 45, 23, and Plin., 
16, 11, 31, i is naves). To destroy the 
tackling of a ship, navem armamentis spo- 
liare: navis armamenta fundere (Suet.): 
navem exarmare (said of a storm). 
TACT, naturalis quidam sensus (e. g., 
non arte aliqua sed naturali quodam sen- 
su judicare aliquid) ; ingenii dexteritas, 
or dexteritas only (ad aliquid, Liv., of tact 
in conduct toward 3 in the sense of 
“ adroitness” generally, it is not Latin): 
sollertia, calliditas, prudentia, peritia ; in- 
genium ad aliquid aptum or habile (nat- 
ural adroitness, in a particular respect). 
By a certain tact, naturali quodam bono 
(Nep:, Thras., 1). ah 
TACTICS, || Military, res militaris. 
He made many improvements in military 
tactics, multa in re militari partim nova 
attulit, partim meliora fecit (Vep.). |] F1e., 
ars: modus: ratio agendi. 
TADPOLE, ranula (Appul.). 
TAFFETA, * pannus sericus tenuissi- 


mus. 
TAG, s., * ligula: *acus astrictoria. 
TAG, v., * ferro, ligula, acu prefigere. 
TAG RAG AND BOB TAIL, fex popu- 
li: homines objectissimi, perditi (Cvc.). 
TAIL, cauda (> not coda). A little 
tail, cauda parva: caudicula (in later 
writers): to wag the tail, caudam movére 
or jactare (alicui): to drop the tail, cau- 
dam sub alyum reflectere: the tail of a 
comet, stelle crines: to tie up a horse’s tail, 
* caude setas in nodum colligere. 
TAILOR, sartor (this word, however, 
rests on no classical authority, for in Plau- 
tus, Capt., iii, 5, 3, it denotes “a hoer” 
or “weeder,” sarrio. Consult Class. 
Mus., vol. v., p. 334); * vestium artifex ; 
vestifica, f. (Inscr.). To be a tailor, ves- 
tes facere: *sartoriam artem, vestifici- 
namexercére, The tailor makes the man, 
(Prov.), homo ex veste, aut ex conditione, 
que vestis nobis circumdata est, vulgo 
estimatur (a Sen. Ep., 47, 14). 
TAILORING, * ars sartoria; * ars ves- 
tes faciendi; vestificina (Tertull.) ; vesti- 
ficium (Gloss.). 
TAINT, v. || Propr., vitiare: corrum- 
oo inficere : contagione aliquem labe- 
. || F1e., inticere vitiis: imbuere 
erroribus, vitiis. 
TAINT, s. By the verbs ; or vitium, con- 
tagio (properly and figuratively). 
AKE. || Trans., sumere (to remove 
which is at rest; to take any thing to 
one’s self in order to use or to enjoy it, &c.): 
ee pa (to take hold of ; then to make one’s 
lf master of a thing in order to possess 
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it: hence = to capture; e. g., a town): re 
pere (to snatch away, carry off hastily): 
arripere (to snatch to one’s self suddex 


unexpectedly): accipere (to accept a thi 
i aga opposed to dare, tradere, &c. ; bat 
former words rather denote a taking o, 


(to take up): 


use): auferre (to bear or carry forth or 
away; hence, also, sim; “to take,” in 
good or bad sense; then = eripere, 


&c.): in memoria (sua) discerpere: to 
take in the hand,in manum sumere; in 
manum capere (to seize with the hand): to 
take in hand (a book, writing, &c.), in 
manus sumere (e. g., Epicurum): to take 
money, pecuniam sumere (to take to one’s 
self for any use, as Ter., Ad.,5, 9, 40,a me 
argentum, quanti est, sume): pecuniam 
capere (to take it, whether the other party 
be willing to give it or not): pecuniam 
accipere (to take it when another offers it ; 
hence, also = to suffer one’s self to be bribed) 
To take up money on interest, pecuniam 
mutuari or mutuam sumere. || To as- 


or 
ex, &c. (in order to remove it; e. g., 8e- 
cures e fascibus) : auferre ex, &c. (to take 
away a thing in order to gain possession 
of it; e. g., pecuniam ex erario). That 
passage I have taken literally from Dica- 
archus, istum ego locum totidem verbis a 
Diczarcho transtuli. To take for any 
thing: (a) To receive payment for 
any thing, accipere pro re. To 
interpret; as, accipere in aliquid (e. z., 
in contumeliam). To take (i. e., receive) 
tnto, recipere in aliquid (e. g., in ordinem 
senatorium) ; e in aliq (e. g. 
in societatem). To take with one, aliquid 
auferre (to take away with one’s self): ali- 
quem secum educere (to take out with one’s 
self): aliquem secum deducere (to lead 
any one away from a place with one’s self): 
aliquem abducere (to lead or take any one 
from one place to another). To take from 
@ person or thing, demere de, &c. (from 
a thing, properly): demere alicui aliquid, 
eximere alicui aliquid or aliquem ex re 
(to take any thing from a person, figura- 
tively ; ie., to free him from any thing). 
To take a thing or person in any thing 
= to make or compose any thing out of a 
material, facere, or fingere, er or 
exprimere aliquid ex aliqua re. To take 
a thing or person to or as any thing: (a) 
To apply to any thing, adhibére ali- 
quem ad or in aliquid: (8) To choose 
one to any thing, sumere (only in the 
comic writers capere) aliquem, with an ac- 
cusative of that to which the person is chosen; 
e. g., to take one as an umpire, aliquem ar 
bitrum : to take one as @ general, aliquem 
imperatorem. To take to one’s self: (@) 
To receive into one’s house, 
quemn ad se, domum ad se, or simply 
omum suam recipere ; te 3 tecto ef 
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mensa recipere (to one’s house and to one’s 
table. (3) To put in connection 
with one’s self, pecuniam in crume- 
ham suam condere. ()) Z'o eat or 
drink, sumere (fuod and liquids ; e. g., 
venenum): cibum modicum cum aqua 
(Cels.) : assumere (Lucr., Cels., passim ; 
e. g., nihil assumere, nisi aquam) : capere 
(food): potare or bibere (to drink; e. 
g-, medicamentum): accipere (medicine, 
poison, &c.). To take nothing (no food), 
cibo se abstinére: to take a little (food), 
gustare (as aluncheon ; vid. Gierig, Plin. 
Ep., 3, 5, 11): to give one any thing to 
take (to drink, &c.), alicui aliquid potan- 
dum prebére. To take well or in good 
part, in bonam partem accipere: belle 
ferre: boni or eque bonique facere: boni 
consulere: to take ill or in bad part, in 
malam partem accipere: egre, graviter, 
moleste, indigne ferre: male interpretari: 
to take kindly, benigne audire (tu listen 
kindly to), in mitiorem partem or mollius 
interpretari: mollius accipere (indulgent- 
ly): to take thankfully, grato animo inter- 
pretari: to take coolly, wquo animo acci- 
pere: to take as a reproach, accipere in or 
ad contumeliam: vertere ad contumeli- 
am: to take any thing said in joke as if 
said in earnest, quod dictum est per jo- 
cum, id serio prevertere (Plaut., Amph., 
3, 2, 40): to take a thing differently from 
what was meant, accipere in aliam partem 
ac dictum est. Yo take rest, quiescere, re- 
quiescere, gquiescere et respirare (general 
term): acquiescere, conquiescere, quie- 
tem capere, quieti se dare (from bodily 
exertion): se reficere (from exertion of 
body or mind): animum relaxare (of 
mind). To take root [vid. Root]. TJ'o 
take a sketch of any thing {vid. Skercu]. 
| To put up with (an insult), accipere. 
|| Zo catch, vid. || [NTRANS. T'o suc- 
ceed, please, vid. , 

TAKE AFTER, i. e., to be like, imi- 
tate, follow, similem fieri alicujus or al- 
icui (to become like): aliquem imitari (to 
tmitate) : * alicujus ingenium or mores in- 
duere (to adopt the character or manners 
of any one): to have taken after any one, 
alicujus mores referre : aliquem reddere 
et referre: to take after the father, patris 
similem fieri ({3° comical, patrissare) ; 
in any thing, patrem in aliqua re imitari: 
he takes more after his mother than after his 
father, matris similior est quam patris. 

TAKE AWAY (without force), demere ali- 
quid aliqua re: detrahere aliquid alicui 
rei: legere aliquid ex or ab aliqua re: 
with force, or unjustly, adimere alicui ali- 
quid: detrahere alicui aliquid (to with- 
draw from): eripere alicui aliquid (to 
snatch from). To take away the baggage 
from the enemy, hostem exuere impedi- 
mentis: to take away an office from any 
one, abrogare alicui munus: to take away 
the command from any one, adimere alicui 
imperium. 

TAKE BACK. To take back an article 
sold, on the ground of its being defective, 
redhibére aliquid. 

TAKE IN. || Z'0 comprehend, capere, 
percipeis, with or without animo or men- 
te. JN. percipere et cognoscere, cognos- 
cere et percipere (general term): accipe- 
re (of a pupil who attends a lecture). To 
take in any thing quickly, aliquid celeriter 
percipere (after Quint., 1, 10, 34): aliquid 
arripere : to take in greedily, avide arripe- 
re aliquid; quickly or easily, que tradun- 
tur, celeriter, non difficulter, accipere. 
|| To deceive, cheat, vid. 

TAKE OFF. || To remove, demere ali- 
quid aliqua re: detrahere aliquid alicui 
rei (to draw off): legere aliquid ex or ab 
aliqua re (to gather): levare aliquem ali- 
qua re (to take a burden from any one). 
To take off a limb, membrum amputare : 
to take off the beard, barbam ponere: to 
take off the hat, pilum deponere (in order 
$o lay it aside): caput aperire (out of com- 
pliment to any one) ; capite aperto salutare 
aliquem: to take off a cloak, pallium de- 
ponere (opposed to se amicire pallio: 14” 
not exuere 8e pallio, which = to draw off ; 
opposed to induere). || To abate, remit- 
tere alicui aliquid de summa or pecunia. 
\j To portray, draw, exprimere imagi- 
nem eae rel (general term): formam 
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(the whole figure) alicujus describere: de- 
lineare imaginem rei (in outline) : in gold, 
waz, &c., exprimere aliquid auro, cera or 
in cera. || 7'o burlesque, mimic, vid. 

TAKE OUT, eximere alicui rei, de or ex 
aliqua re (to remove from): excipere de 
or ex aliqua re (to fetch out): promere (to 
draw or fetch forth) ex, &c. To take out 
a tooth, dentem eximere; from any one, 
alicui dentem excipere or evellere. T'o 
take out horses, &c., (equos) disjungere: 
abjungere (Virg.). 

TAKE ROUND, circumducere (e. g., per 
wdes). To take any one round in order 
to show him objects worth seeing, ducere 
aliquem ad ea que visenda sunt et unum- 
quidque ostendere (Cic., Verr., 4, 59, 132). 

Take up. Vid. ADopT, ANSWER, Oc- 
CUPY, PATRONIZE. 

TAKING, s. By circumlocution with 
verbs in TaKE. The taking of honey, &c., 
exemtio; e. g., alvi apiarii (Farr.); favo- 
rum (Col.). 

TAKING, adjcct. 
CHARMING. 

TALC, *taleum (Linn.): [5 lapis 
specularis, lapis phengites = mica. 

TALE. || Tha which one relates, 
a narrative, story, fabula: narratio: 
fabella. 4 mere tale, fabula ficta: ficta et 
commenticia fabula: nursery tales, fabu- 
le atque commenticiz narrationes ; to tell 
(relate) a tale, enarrare, denarrare, ali- 
quid: fabulam narrare. || That which 
one counts, a number, numerus: 
double tale, numerus duplicatus: the tale 
és right, numerus convenit : to tell (count) 
a tale, humerare, dinumerare (Cic.); nu- 
merum inire (Curt.); numerando percen- 
sére. ||[mpRoPpR. This is the old tale, hoc 
vero tralaticium est (e. g.. me exquisisse 
aliquid, in quo te offendam, Cic.). 

TALE-BEARER, susurro (YiOuproris, 
late; Sidon. Ep. 5, 7): detator (T'ac.) ; 
calumniator (Cic.); sycophanta (Ter.). 
To be a tale-bearer, delationes factitare : 
not to listen to tale-bearers, delatoribus 
aures non habére: fo listen to tale-bearers, 
delatoribus aures patefacere. 

TALENT. || 4A certain weight or 
sum of money, talentum, || Ability, 
indoles: natura: ingenium : nature habi- 
tus (natural, innate talent): virtus (ac- 
quired by effort and practice ; opposed to in- 
genium): facultas, ingenii facultas (abil- 
ity). Talents, ingenium ; (of several), in- 
genia: indoles (singular). JN. natura at- 
que ingenium: (J@g > ingenii dexteritas, 
or simply dexteritas, not = ‘cleverness, 
adrottness,” in general; but “tact, 
address,” skill in the art of pleasing). 
A man of talent, ingeniosus: a man of 
great talent, peringeniosus : oratorical tal- 
ent, facultas dicendi: ingenium oratori- 
um: virtus oratoria: @ talent for writing, 
ingenium et virtus in scribendo: to have 
but little talent, non maximi esse ingenii; 
for any thing, ad alicujus rei intelligen- 
tiam minus instrumenti a natura habére: 
good talents, ingenii bonitas : magne fac- 
ultates ingenii: good natural talents, na- 
turwz bonitas: naturale quoddam bonum: 
to possess good talents, bona indole predi- 
tum esse: ingenio valére or abundare: to 
possess great, remarkable talents, preestan- 
tissimo ingenio preditum esse: excellen- 
tis ingenii magnitudine ornatum esse: Lo 
possess moderate talents, mediocri ingenio 


Vid. ATTRACTIVE, 


esse. 

TALENTED (in bad English; e. g., a 
talented man, for “a man of talents’), in- 
geniosus: peringeniosus: eximii ingenil: 
magno ingenio preeditus. 

TALISMAN, amulétum (Plin.) ; *ima- 
guncula magica: sigillum magicum. To 
serve as a talisman, amuleti naturam obti- 
nére, amuleti ratione prodesse. 

TALK, s., sermo (general term; a con- 
versation of several persons on any sub- 
ject): voces, plural (loud talk): fama, 
rumor ( fame, report; vid. REporT). There 
is a talk, &c. (vid. Rerort}. To become 
the common talk, in sermonem hominum 
venire; in ora hominum, or vulgi, abire 
or pervenire: to become the talk of ill-na- 
tured people, incurrere in voculas malevo- 
lorum: to make any thing the talk of the 
town, per totam urbem rumoribus differ- 
re: to be the common talk, or the talk of the 
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town, in sermcnem hominum venire (Ciz., 
Verr., 2, 4,7); esse in ore hominum or 
vulgi; esse in ore et sermone omnium; 
omnium sermonibus vapulare: to be the 
talk of the town for one whole summer, ali- 
quid unam estatem aures refercit ser- 
monibus. 

TALK, v., loqui: colloqui (rarely fari, 
which is poetical): fabulari, confabulari (of 
very familiar conversation). To talk much 
of any thing, sermone aliquid celebrare : 
crebris sermonibus aliquid usurpare (Cic- 
ro): to teach children to talk, parvulos 
verba edocére (Plin., Paneg., 26): chil- 
dren learn to talk, pueri loqui discunt: 
when the parrot learns to talk, psittacus 
quum loqui discit (Plin., 10, 42, 58): birds 
that learn to talk, aves ad imitandum vo- 
cis humane sonitum dociles (Curt., 8, 9, 
16) ; aves humano sermone vocales (Plin., 
10, 51, 72): to talk over any thing with any 
body, colloqui aliquid cum aliquo, wsuel- 
ly colloqui de re (vid. commentators on 
Nep., Them., 9, 4): conterre aliquid; con- 
silia conferre de re; communicare cum 
aliquo de re (to communicate about any 
thing) : agere, disceptare cum aliquo de 
re (to treat, discuss). To talk over, coram 
conferre aliquid : to talk with the fingers, 
digitis loqui (Ov., Trist., 2, 453); per digi- 
torum gestum signiticare aliquid (vid. Ov., 
Trist., 5, 10, 36): talking with the fingers, 
digitorum signa, plural (Quint.) ; digiti 
nostram voluntatem indicantes (Quint.). 

TALKATIVE, garrulus : loquax [Syn 
in GARRULOUS] : affubilis (who likes to en 
ter into a conversation, conversable, con- 
descending) : lingua or sermone promtus 
(ready to talk). 

; TALKATIVENESS, loquacitas: garru- 


itas, 

TALL, altus: procérus (Cic.). A tall 
man, homo procérus, procera statura; 
procero corpore (Sen.) ; homo celsus or 
excelsus: longus homo (a tail fellow; log- 
gerhead, contemptuously). A tail tree, ar- 
bor alta or procera (Plin.): a very talt 
poplar, populus procerissima (Cic.) ; Oc- 
tavianus usus est calceamentis altiusculis, 
ut procerior quam erat videretur (taller, 
Suet., Oct., 73): taller than others, corpo- 
ris proceritate elatior aliis atque celsior: 
plants of taller growth, plante majoris in 
crementi : trees which do not grow tall, ar 
bores non magni incrementi. 

TALLNESS, altitudo: proceritas. 

TALLOW, sebum. A tallow candle 
*candéla sebata: sebaceus (Appuil., Met. 
4): to make tallow candles, sebare cande 
las (Col., 2, 21, 3). 

2 TALLOW-CHANDLER, * candelarum 
usor. 

TALLOWY, sebosus (full of tallow 
Plin., 11, 37, 86): sebaceus (made or con: 
sisting of tallow, Appul., Met., 4). 

TALLY, s., tessera. 

TALLY, v. Vid. AGREE, Matcu. 

TALMUD, * Talmud: * corpus magis 
trorum Judaicorum. Zo be conversant 
with the Talmud, * magistros Judaicos in- 
telligere. 

TALMUDICAL, * Talmudicus. 

TALMUDIST, * Talmudicus: * Talmu- 
dis interpretandi peritus: * magister Ju- 
daicus. ~ 

TALON, unguis (Plin.); ungula (Plaut., 
but the latter usually of quadrupeds). To 
strike with the talons, ungulas injicere 
(Plaut.); *unguibus vulnerare, ledere. 

TAMARIND, * tamarindus (ZLznm.). 

TAMARISK TREE, tamiarix (also in 
Linn.). 

TAMBOURINE, tympanum. To play 
on the tambourine, tympanum pulsare. 

TAME, a. || Not wild, gentle, cicur 
(by nature; opposed to ferus, Se i 
mansuetus (tamed, by art; opposed to fe- 
rus): domitus (broken in; opposed to fe- 
rus, ferox). Tame animals, animalia do- 
mestica, or mansuefacta (if once wild). 
i| Fic. Cowardly, weak, animo defec- 
tus (Plin.) ; qui deficit animo (Ces.); qui 
animo est abjecto, demisso (Cic.); de- 
missus, fractus (Cic.). || Flat, instpid, 
jejinus: languidus: exilis. 

TAME, v. || Propr., domare (e. g., be 
luas, Cic.); mansuefacere (e. g., leones, 
Plin.). || Fr@., domare: refrenare: ©0- 
ercére : mansuefacere: mollire. 


e 


TARD 
TAMER, domitor. 
TAMPER. {i To meddle, vid. [To 
practice secretly, occulto cum aliquo 


; ali animum ten- 
Sees nila hes takai o 
means, ia, minis, &c.) : aliquem ag- 


pecun 
reo od foarte icy atop al- 
‘0 tamper or 
pen animum ad defectionem sollicitare. 
TAN. || To prepare ole subi- 


or ; tadeaeeds (Plin.): she colorare (Sen.). 
TANGENT, * linea tangens: * linea cir- 


culum contingens. 
TANGIBLE, quod sub tactum cadit 
(Cic) : tactilis (Lucr.). [33> Avoid tan- 
‘Lactant.). 


TANGLE, cv. ‘Vid. ENTANGLE. 
TANGLE, s._ Circumlocution 


large reservoir duct). 
TANNER, coriarius : coriorum confec- 
tor (Jate). 2 
TANTALIZE. Vid. Tease. 
TANTAMOUNT. Vid. Equa. 
TAP, s. {| 4 gentle blow, plaga levis. 
A pipe for a barrel, pa eae gs 


TAP, cv. {| To strike gently, leviter 
- ferire. | To broach a vessel, * (tere- 





TAPE, tenia. 


carpet, pachraer i On walls, vestis, 
velamentum parietum: to hang (walls) 

with tapestry, (parietes) tapétis exornare, 
vestire. 


TAPIS. To bring upon the tapis, com- 
memorare aliquid : eeationce alicujus 
rei facere, inferre, or injicere : movére or 
ecommovére aliquid: in medium proferre 
aliquid: commemorare et in medium pro- 


TAR, os oe liquida (Vitr., Plin.) ; also 
simply pix (Virg., Vitr.): a tar- 
Picis liquide servandz. ease 

TAR, v., pice (liquida) illinere, or un- 
gere, or sell neh picare aliquid (Plin., 
Suet., Vitr.). 

TARANTULA, * aranea tarantila (Lin- 

meus); * lycosa tarantula (Latr.). 

TARDILY, tarde, lente of body or 
mind) : tardo Pede, tardo gradu, tardo 
passu (with slow step): leniter (gently, and 
80 slowly ; e. g., to act, flow): paullatim, pe- 
detentim (gradually). Jn. lente et paul- 
latim: segniter (sleepily; of the mind) : 
diu (a long time; e. g, diu mori, perire, 
&c.): to go or move tardily, tarde ire or 
ingredi, tardo or incedere, 
lente incedere (of persons and animals): 
tarde movéri (of things; e. g- fntne ma- 
chine, &c.): lente or (as praise) leniter 
fluere (of a river): tardius procedere (of 
undertakings, &c.): to trarel weshicr plas] iter 
facere tarde: to advance or proceed tardi- 
ly, tarde procedere ( general term); lente 
et paullatim procedere (cautiously and 
gradually). 





dnt; stewing me af omordancon, 

of the mi of comprehension, 

perf hs edo ep mph eo opposed to 

celer, velox): lentus (considerate ; not 
and precipitate, as praise only ; and 


passes away slowly; e. g-, noctes) : 
serus (too late). cep raby: aap 
river, fluminis lenitas (as praise) : 
fluminis 


14 kind of plant, ervum 
(also Linn). ||] A weed that grows 
among corn, spica inanis (Plin., an 
empty ear): avena sterilis (among oats). 
A mercantile term, intertrimentaum 


(loss, waste). ; 

TARGET. [| A shield, vid [4 
mark to shoot at, scopus (Suet., Dom. 
19). 

TARIFF, * formula portoria exigendi 
(ist of dutics to be paid). 
TARNISH. _TRANS., rem obscurare ; 


officere (Lir., + St & tarnish ens repu- 
tation). ll InrRans., obscurari ; 
rem, candorem amittere (Cic.); also, he- 
bescere (Tac.). 

TARRY, morari; moram facere. Vid. 
DeEtay. 

TART, adj., acidus. Vid. SHanp, Sour. 

TART, s., artopticius panis dulcior (aft- 
er Plin., 18, 11, 2%). A tart-pan, artopta 
(Gr., Plaut., Aul., 2,9, 4): a baker of tarts, 

dulciarius (late 


). 
TARTAR. To catch a Tartar, carbo- 
nem pro thesauro invenire (Plaut.). 
TARTLET, * artopticius panis dulcior, 
minoris forme. 


TARTLY, Vid. SHarpry, SHarp- 

oan : 

pensum, pensum im 

(a day's work é 3 fromt 
weighing out wool for spinning) ; opus 
work to be done). To set or a 
: to set one’s self a 

sibi aliquid faci 


TASK, t., : alicui imperare. To 
task one’s olf proponere sibi aliquid faci- 
endum. Vid., also, CHARGE. 

Me oe a, cirrus. A row of tassels, fim- 


@ taste that does not belong to tt, alieno sa- 
pore infici (not alienum saporem ducere) : 
to have a bitter taste, amarum saporem ha- 


as belonging to a person. 
Prope. UThe eopiras sense of tast- 
ing, gustatus: wee (opposed to odora- 
tus, aspectus; Cicero uses gustatus 





TAST ss 
sapor is guite unclassical in 
pf = (B) Fic. GQ) By way of trial; 
ht &c., gustus 
{ibd dare volul = “o short specimen™ Sen.) 
Q) I Sense of the beautiful, &, 
yg ct bth: Meow goto ara ne 


Eanes che Phil, 3 5,185 leo or 
sensus (perception of 


se foe 
“ajus rei). To ferm on 's tasiz, 
iting tc ad elegantiam informare: to 


hare a taste for any thing, aliqua re delec- 

tari, gaudére: to have no taste for, abhor- 

rére a re; aliquid suo sensu non gustare: 

to acquire a taste for any thing, alicujus 
quodam i 


ganti# mez esse videtur: any thing is 
not to my taste, res non sapit ad genium 
meum (vid. Ploxt, Pers. 1, 3, 28); res 

non est mei stomachi (vid. Cic. od Wang 
. Hence taste, in a more restricied 


formity of an object, judicium (so far as 
& rests on a right judgment ; sapor is hers 
not Latin): intelligentia (u 

and of): @ good or correct 


taste, (as a fine tact possessed) = 
judicium rr nese (correct judgment) : 

3 Venustas (sense of the beauti- 
Si Sensus pulchritudinis or pul- 
phen fh itical taste, teretes aures 


(critical in judging of language, music, 
&c.). A man of taste, ; politus; 
Venustus: @ man af admirable taste on ep 
ery subject, homo in omni judicio elegantis- 
simus: bad taste, pravitas judicii (Quint). 
A person of no taste, homo exiguum sapi- 
ens; homo sine judicio ; homo parum ele- 





gans: a fastidi fastidium delica- 
tissimum : to possess the fine taste of any 
body, alicujus elegantia esse: to 


equidem um. (b) 
Manner «d Titakiae oF acting 


lie oo 


Tt 1s somewhat tasteless, alicujus rei sapor 
nullus est: i ts growing tasteless, alicujus 
rei sensus non permanet integer. f Fie., 
ineptus: inficetus: ipsulsus (vapid; of 
persons and things) : inelegans (especially 
of style). A tasteless age, * wtas inficeta. 

TASTELESSLY, inepte: inficete: in- 
sulse: ineleganter. 

TASTELESSNESS. || Propr., * sapor 
alicujus rei nullus. || Fre., insulsitas (with 
respect to outward arrangement or beauty ; 
e.g., Ville): inscitia (want of knowledge and 
judgment). (3 Inelegantia is found 
only in Gatti Instit., 1, § 84, Goesch. Taste- 
lessness in dress, cultus parum amcenus. 

TATTER. Vid. Rage. 

TATTLH, balbutire (to speak inarticu- 
rately, like @ child): garrire (to prate in a 
familiar or frivolous manner, from fond- 
ness of speaking): blaterare (to talk much 
about nothing, with reference to the foolish- 
ness Of whet is said): hariolari (to talk 
senseless stuff, like an insane soothsayer) : 
alucinari (to speak without any thought or 
consideration) : nugari (to bring forth stu- 
pid, trifling matter. These three mostly 
transitive with accusative) : fabulari: con- 
fabulari: tabulari inter se: sermones ca- 
dere (Aéyous Kéntetv ; Of persons chatter- 
ing together in a good-natured, confidential 
way) : effutire (aliquid, or absolutely, Cic.). 

TATTLER, garrulus: loquax (the gar- 
Tulus ts tiresome from the quality, the lo- 
quax from the quantity of what he says): 
qui silére tacenda nequit. 

TATTLING, garritus (late): garrulitas: 
loquacitas: confabulatio (good-natured, 
chattering conversation of one or more ; 
late). 

TATTOO, s., * sonus tympani vesperti- 
nus (Bauw., receptus, stgnal for retreat, in 
thé Roman sense). To beat the tattoo, * re- 
vocare milites signo vespertino (Bau., re- 
ceptui canere, in the Roman sense). 

TATTOO, v., corpus notis compungere 
(Cic., Off. 2, 7, 25): notis persignare: no- 
tis inscribere (vid. Plin., 18, 3, 4). To 
tattoo one’s self, corpus notis compungere 
or inscribere ; corpus omne notis persig- 
nare: tattooed, notis compunctus; virga- 
tus (Val. Fl., 2, 159). 

TAUNT, s., convicium: contumelia. 

TAUNT, v., contumeliam jacere in ali- 
quem: verborum contumeliis Jacerare 
aliquem: contumelia aliquem insequi: 
objurgare: cavillari: exprobrare alicui 
aliquid. 

TAUNTING, contumeliosus (insulting) : 
amarus (bitter): acerbus (sowr): asper 
(rough): mordax (biting): invidiosus 
(calculated to raise a prejudice against the 
person attacked): aculeatus (stinging): 
probrosus. (Syn. in CoNTUMELIOUS, 
CuIDE.] Taunting words, verborum acu- 


lei. 

TAUNTINGLY, contumeliose, &c. Vid. 
the adjective. 

TAUTOLOGICAL, idem verbum aut 
eundem sermonem iterans. 

TAUTOLOGY, ejusdem verbi aut ser- 
monis iteratio: repetitio: iteratio (verbo- 
rum, rerum, nominum, Quint.): crebra 
repetitio (Cic.): tautologia (Marc, Cap.). 
To avoid tautology, vitare, fugere, repeti- 
tionem ejusdem verbi (after Cic.). 

TAVERN. Vid. INN. 

TAWDRY, speciosus. Tawdry dress, 
cultus speciosior quam pretiosior. || In- 
PROPR.,, oblitus (of style; e. g., exornati- 
ones oblitam reddunt orationem). 

TAWNY, * nigricans e gilvo (of a yellow- 
ish, dark color): fuscus: adustus (brown- 
ish, sunburned). 

TAX, s., vectigal ( general term, especial- 
ly on land. Particular parts of this were 
decume, the tenth of corn; scriptura, the 
tenth of pasturage; portorium, harbor 
dues, customs, for which, also, the general 
term vectigal ts used): tributum (poll taz, 
property tax): stipendium (like tributum, 
akind of contribution imposed on conquer- 
ed people, after a rate of property): vicesi- 
ma (a twentieth, five per cent.; heredita- 
tum, manumissionum): quadragesima (a 
fortieth): onera (burdens borne by citi- 
zens). A door taz, ostiarium: to lay or 
impose a tax on, vectigal, tributum impo- 
nere (alicui or alicui rei); tributum indi- 
cere alee fon persons ; TP~ not rei) : to 





TEAC 


pay taxes, be tributary, vectigalia pensitare: 
to pay the tazes, tributa vectigalia pendére: 
to collect taxes, vectigalia, &c., exigere: a 
collector of taxes, tax-gatherer, vectigalium 
exactor: to be a tar-gatherer, vectigalia 
exercére: to remit taxes for five years, tri- 
butum in quinquennium remittere alicui: 
to petition for a reduction of taxes, magni- 
tudinem onerum deprecari apud aliquem: 
to exempt from tazes, a tributis vindicare or 
tributis liberare aliquem: free from tazes, 
immunistributorum (opposed tovectigalis). 

TAX, v., vectigal, tributum imponere 
alicui or rei: tributum indicere alicui 
(=> not rei) [vid., also, AssEss]. || Im- 
PROPR. Nature seems to have taxed her 
creative powers to the uttermost, natura (in 
hoc) quid efficere posset, videtur experta. 

TAX-GATHERER, exactor vectigali- 


um. 

TAXATION, taxatio (Plin.). Circum- 
locution by the verb. 

TEA. || The plant, *thea (Linn). 
Black tea, * thea Bohea (Linn.): green tea, 
*thea viridis (Linn.). || Infusion or de- 
coction of the leaves of the plant, 
*potio e thea cocta: * calda Sinensis, or 
*thea only. To invite any body to (drink) 
tea, * invitare aliquem ad thee potum una 
sorbendum, bibendum: to drink a cup of 
tea, * pocillum thee haurire. 

TEA-CADDY, * pyxis thee. 

TEA-CHEST, * cista thee. 

TEA-CUP, * pocillum ansatum in scu- 
tella positum, o7, from context, * pocillum 
ansatum only. 

TEA-KETTLE, * ahénum thee. 

TEA-POT, *hirnea (> not cantha- 
rus) thee. 

TEA-SPOON, cochlear: cochlearium 
(Plin.) : ligula (more shallow, Col.). 

TEA-TRAY, *abacus disponendis scu- 
tellis caldes Sinensis. 

TEACH, docére (general term) : pre- 
cipere: preecepta dare de re (to give pre- 
cepts, rules): tradere (to deliver; e. g., the 
history or rules of an art, &c.): profitéri 
(to profess or teach publicly): ostendere : 
declarare (to show, prove). To teach any 


body, aliquem instituere, erudire (to in- | 


struct him; the latter especially of a bczin- 
ner); aliquem condocefacere (to train or 
teach an animal): to teach a person any 
thing, docére aliquem aliquid (J>¢> dif- 
ferent from edocére aliquem aliquid or de 
re = to give accurate information on a 
definite subject) ; instituere, erudire ali- 
quem aliqua re, in aliqua re ; tradere ali- 
cui aliquid (vid. above); imbuere aliquem 
aliqua re (to imbue with imperceptibly, but 
completely ; also=to give a smattering of). 
|| Prov. T'o teach one’s grandmother to suck 
eggs; vid. Eac. 

TEACHABLE, docilis: qui cito aliquid 
discit. To be teachable, docilem se pre- 
bére ad aliquid. 

TEACHER, doctor (one acquainted with 
an art or science who instructs others in it, 
and imparts to them elementary knowledge 
of it; the art or science which he teaches is 
expressed by a genitive or an adjective ; e. 

., a teacher of eloquence, doctor dicendi, 
aeotor rhetoricus): magister (master of 
an art or science, as presiding with author- 
ity over learners): preceptor (one who 
gives instruction or rules for the practice 
of a science or art; cf. Cic., De Invent., 1, 
95, in. ; De Or., 3, 15): pwedagogus (ratda- 
ywy6s, a slave who had the oversight of 
children, and gave them some elementary 
knowledge; vid. Quint., 1, 1, 7, sqq.) : lit- 
eratus: literator (learned in languages, 
who lectured on the pocts): professor (a 
public teacher ; e. g., sapientie; professor 
grammaticus): ludi magister (a school- 
master). JN. magister atque doctor: pre- 
ceptor et magister: dux et magister. 
“Teacher may also be expressed by cir- 
cumlocution ; e. g., qui doctoris partes agit; 
qui magistri pergonam sustinet ; qui do- 
cére se profitetur : teacher of an art, qui 
profitetur aliquam artem, &c. ([>g> hut 
qui profitetur without an object, as in Plin. 
Ep., 2, 18, 3, is not classical): a good teach- 
er, magister ad docendum aptus: to bea 
teacher of a science, aliquid docére (gen- 
eral term) : aliquid profitéri (to bea public 
teacher) : to be the teacher of any body, alx 
cujus doctorem esse (general term): *al- 








TECH 


icujus studia regere (to direct the- studies 
of any body ; e. g., docére aliquem fidibus 
canere, or simply fidibus ; docére aliquem 
equo armisque; docere aliquem Latine 
loqui, or simply Latine) : to have any body 
as a teacher, habére aliquem doctorem, 
magistrum, preeceptorem; uti aliquo doc- 
tore, magistro: in any thing, aliquo ma- 
gistro in aliqua re uti; aliquo auctore in 
aliqua re versari: to look for a teacher for 
one’s children, preeceptorem suis liberis 
quverere : to put one’s self under any body 
as a teacher, se dare alicui ad docendum. 

TEACHING. || Instruction, institu- 
tio: eruditio: disciplina.. || Doctrine, 
system of instruction, doctrina: pre- 
cepta, -orum, 7.: preceptio. Vid., also, 
INSTRUCTION, DOCTRINE. 

TEAL, perhaps querquedula (Varr.) : 
*anas crecca (Linn.). 

TEAM, jugum. A team of horses, equi 
jugales. 

TEAR, s., lacrima. Tears, lacrime, plu. 
ral, fletus, -tis. With tears (in the eyes), 
lacrimans; oculis lacrimantibus; illacri- 
mans; flens: a flood of tears, magna vis 
lacrimarum: with a flood of tears, cum or 
non sine multis lacrimis ; magno (cum) 
fletu: to shed tears, lacrimas etfundere or 
profundere; lacrimare; fiére ({3g> lacri- 
mari means “to be moved to tears”): I shed 
tears of joy, gaudio lacrimo or lacrimas 
effundo ; gaudio lacrime mihi cadunt or 
manant: to refrain from tears, cohibére 
lacrimas; ere reprimere, lacrimas sis- 
tere (to suppress tears): not to be able to 
refrain from tears, lacrimas tenére non 
posse: tears come, lacrime oboriuntur ; 
flow, manant; burst forth, prorumpunt or 
erumpunt; fletus erumpit: to yield or 
give way to tears, tradere se lacrimis ; lac- 
rimis indulgére (Ov., Met., 9, 142): to 
shed a flood of tears, vim lacrimarum pro- 
fundere: to bedew or moisten with tears, 
aliquid lacrimis opplére ({@¢> lacrimis la- 
vare aliquid is found only in the comedi- 
ans): to draw forth or excite tears, lacri- 
mas concitare or excitare: to move any 
body to tears, lacrimas or fletum alicui mo- 
vére: to wipe away tears, abstergére alicui 
fletum (vid. Cic., Phil., 14, 13, 34): @ tear 
soon dries, lacrima cito arescit; nihil faci- 
lius quam lacrima inarescit or lacrime 
inarescunt. 

TEAR, v. |] TRANs., in partes discin- 
dere (into pieces): discerpere (to pluck to 
pieces): concerpere : scindere; conscin- 
dere: lacerare (tc lacerate). To tear one’s 
hair, abscindere comas; vellere comam: 
to tear any body away from any body's arms, 
aliquem a or ex complexu (not complex- 
ibus) alicujus abripere: to tear one’s self 
away from any body’s embraces, ex com- 
plexu alicujus se eripere: to be torn by 
wild beasts, a feris laniari or dilaniari: to 
tear off or away (a part from a whole), ab- 
scindere ({2=~ not abscidere = to cut off): 
to tear one’s self away, se proripere (ex lo- 
co): avolare: abripere se: to tear open, 
divellere (to separate hastily) ; scindere ; 
discindere (to separate with violence); a 
garment, vestem discindere : to tear open 
@ wound, vulnus suis manibus divellere 
(properly, Hirt., B. Afr., 88): to tear up, 
concerpere: conscindere : to tear up a let- 
ter, epistolam scindere, conscindere, or 
concerpere. || INTRANS., rumpi: dirumpi. 

TEARFUL, lacrimans: lacrimosus. 

TEASE, negotium faceseere ; negotium 
or molestiam exhibére alicui. To tease 
any dody with any thing, obtundere ali- 
quem aliqua re (e. g., literis, ugitandy) : 
obstrepere alicui (e. g., literis); with en- 
treaties, precibus fatigare aliquem: moles- 
tiam alicui afferre: molestié aliquem af- 
ficere: alicui aliquéa re molestum or gra- 
vem esse. Sometimes agitare, exagitare, 
vexare, commovére, sollicitare, &e. 

TEASEL, * dipsacus fullonum (Linn.). 

TEAT, papilla. 

TECHINESS, morositas: difficultas 
(Cic., rare) ; natura difficilis : asperitas. 

TECHNICAL. A technical term, vocab- 
ulum artis: vocabulum artificibus usita- 
tum: technical terms, verba artis propria 
(Quint., 8, 2, 13); vocabula is in qué 
que arte versantur; vocabula artificum 
propria; vocabula artis; verba or vorsb- 
ula quibus philosophi or artifices (as the 


TEMP 
tuntar vatis ac su- 
ei ata echo 


pernin. aril ered 9+ wr owas Mar 
arte dici ; *ut more artificum loquar: 
to employ technical terms in teaching, ver- 
bis in docendo quasi privatis uti ac suis. 
TECHY, morosus: difficilis: natura dif- 
ficilis. Jn. difficilis et morosus. 
TEDIOUS, molestus: tedii plenus: te- 
dium creans (e. g., oratio, narratio — 
ta, tedii plena, que facit ut temporis 
Tam sentiamus). A tedious vodio- 
sus in dicendo: pelted ear, bolkcna 
uturnum ac lentum: a tedious affair, res 
lenta (Liv.) ; negotium lentum (Cic.). 
TEDIO SLY, moleste : lente. 
_TEDIOUSNESS, molestia : gravis tar- 


: temporis molestia. 

TEEM. wo (Vid. PreGNanT.]} 
| Fre. Vid. ABounD. 

TEETH, v., dentire.~ 

TEETHING, dentitio. “To assist the 
teething, facilem prestare dentitionem in- 
fantibus. 

TEGUMENT, tegmen (tegimen, tegu- 
men): tegumentum: involucrum: integ- 
umentum: velamen: velamentum. 

_TELEGRAPH, s., ete cae quod 
“To communt- 


by per homines certis locis 
i tempora que aguntur cognos- 
cere, et quid fas volumus imperare (vid. 
Ces., B. G.,7 

TELESCOPE, *télescopium. To look 
through a telescope, * oculis armatis spec- 
tare aliquid or prospicere in longinquum. 

telescopic 


Zt appears that certain tubes, with 
zi were in use among the ancients. 
TELL. || To utter, speak, say, di- 
cure: rem or enuntiare. 


pele! pas hec tibi soli dicta puta; 
tecum habeto ; hoc tibi in aurem 
dixerim; areano tibi ego hoc dixi; hoc 
lapidi dixerim (E> not sub rosa hoc tibi 
dixerim, which is not Latin). [Vid. In- 
ForM, NARRATE, RELATE.] |i To count, 
wumerare : numerum inire: dinumerare. 
Vid. Count. 

TELL-TALE, delator (Suet., Cal., 15). 
To listen to tell-tales, delatoribus aures pa- 
nage (after Cic., OF, 1, 26, 91; sg 

delatoribus aures non habére, Suet., 
Cal, 15). 

TEMERITY. Vid. RasBness. 

TEMPER,s. || Due mizture, mixtio 
(Vitr.): mixtura (Plin.): concretio: tem- 
peratio (Cic.). || Disposition of mind, 
animi atfectus (in the best prose writers) : 
natura: indoles: animus. To be in a 
good temper, lxtum esse; alacrem esse 
animo: to be in a bad temper, stomachari ; 
tristem, morosum esse. 1] Coolness, 
evenness of mind, animus squus. 
With temper, quo animo ; placide ; seda- 
te; placate; tranquillo animo. 

TEMPER, v. || To miz, mingle, tem- 
perare aliquid aliqua re: miscére, per- 
miscére aliquid alicui rei or aliqua re. 
| To form (mould) to a proper de- 
gree of hardness, durare: indurare 
(e. g., ferram, Plin.): temperare (ferrum, 

lin.). || To moderate, mollify, mol- 
lire: emollire: mitigare: lenire : tempe- 
rare (e. g., calores solis, victoriam, Cic.). 

TEMPERAMENT. {| Of body. (cor- 
Laird affectio, constitutio (Cic.): habitu- 

o (Tac.). [Vid. Hasrr.} |] Of mind, 

indoles: vis: affectio: natura: animus: 
ingenium. To be of a warm and sanguine 
temperament, natura esse acrem et vehe- 
mentem, or vehementem et ferocem; in- 
genio esse violento: to be of a mild or 
gentle temperament, animo esse miti. 

TEMPERANCE, temperantia (general 
and habitual self-government): moderatio 
(the avoiding of excess, as an action): con- 
tinentia (opposed to libido; command over 
all sensual desires): modestia (is an habit- 
ual preference of the modus, or true mean ; 
the last three words are qualities): abstinen- 
tia (abstaining from desire for what is an- 
otker’s). JN. temperantia et moderatio ; 
moderatio et continentia; continentia et 
temperantia. Cicero, OF. 3, 26, Aas moi- 
eratio continentiz et temperantiz. 





pera 
habits (in eating and ), sobrius 
(not given to Linttas), _parvo et tenui 


perata ( 
Lair as to drinking wine; used only 
tage cdg abstinens). 4 temperate cli- 
li temperies ; temperate zone, or- 
bis Pegg acre (Plin.). Syn. in Temper- 
ANCE. 
TEMPERATELY, epermnter: 


TEMPLE. 


text the sense): templum (4 
to a deity, all its pre- 
cincts): fanum (a place set apart for a tem- 


cellum : oF aPicait jas tanta: de kee 
ppvotherge or templum get wip 


pee hn pied fie | the riot sf 
yore plural (rarely in the singular, 


) 
TEMPORAL. [| Relating to time, 
temporalis (post-Augustan). |] Of this 
world, externus (relating to outward 
things): humanus (relating to men and 
human affairs). [>>> Terrenus and ter- 


duca. |[Secular (not u » pro- 
fanus (opposed to sacer). Tisiee ge 
to the temples, circumlocution by tem- 
pus or tempora: temporalis (e. g., vena, 
Veget.). 
TEMPORARY, intempus structus (buile 
dee @ present purpose, but to be npobor 
taken down): subitarius (hastily p 
gether): brevis et ad tempus dasa fe 
for a time): caducus (quickly perishing) : 
bon diuturnus (not lasting). A temporary 
theatre, subitarii us et scena in tem- 
pus structa (Tac., Ann., 14, 20) ; tempora- 
ria theatrum (Plin.: [>> temporarius 
except tn Nep., Att., tem- 
poraria liberalitas): to run up temporary 
bui, subitaria edificia exstruere 
(Tac., Ann., 15, 39). 

TEMPORIZE. [|To delay, vid. iT 
comply with the times and occa 
sions, riservire: inservire tempo- 
ribus (Nep., Alc., 1, 3): temporis causa fa- 
cere aliquid (Nep., Att., 9,5; to accommo- 
date one’s self or submit to the times, to suit 
one’s self to circumstances): duabus sellis 
sedére (to play a double part). 

TEMPORIZER, homo bilinguis (4@ 
double-tongued man): temporum multo- 
rum homo (a time-server, Curt., 5, 3, 4): 
preevaricator (guilty i's shuffling conduct). 
You are a temporizer, duabus sellis sedére 
soles (Laber. ap. Sen., Controv., 3, 18, eztr.). 
Vid. Trxre-sERVER. 

TEMPT. |jTo attempt, vid. [|To so- 
licit to ill, entice, tentare, sollicitare 
aliquem or alicujus animum : pellicere al- 
——— To tempt the enemy across the riv- 

mets ee to retreat, hostes ceden- 
do sensim citra flumen pertrahere (Liv., 


21, 54). 
, TEMPTATION not tentatio), sol- 
); usually by the verb. To yield to 


alicui ad scelus sollicitanti ce- 
dere ; succumbere culp2. 

R, qui aliquem tentat, sollici- 
tat, &c.: tentator (rare). 

TEN, decem: with substantires used 
only in plural, déni, -2, -a: (distributive) 
deni. Consisting of ten, containing ten, 
denarius: ten o'clock, hora decima: a ten, 
(decas, -ddis, Tert.) numerus denarius 
(Vitr.): the figure ten, numeri denarii fig- 
ura: ten times, decies: ten times as ™: 
decuplum, or rather decies tanto plus 
(Zie.); decies tanto amplius: ten years 





TENO 


old, decennis (Plin., Quint.), or rather, de- 
cem annos natus (Cic.) ; decem annoram 


(Cic., Nep.). 
SEREHOUS, _ oe property and fig 
TENACIOUSLY: tenaciter { properly 


end figuratirely). Vid., also, Finmxy. 

TENACIOUSNESS, ?tenacitas (prop- 

TENACITY, erly and figu- 
ratively). Vi 


id, also, 

TENANCY, by circumlocution with con- 
ductus or locatus (e. g.. contract, law of 
™ | cat pactum, formula, lex conduct, 

TENANT, s., conductor (one who rents): 
incola (an inhabitant). 

TENANT, c. Vid. Lynasrr. 

TENANTABLE, habitabilis (habitable, 
Cic.). Not tenantable, inhabitabilis (unin- 
habitable, Cic.): to keep a house in tenent- 


able repair, sarta tecta edium tuéri. 
TENANTRY, clientes, plural (én the Ro- 
"TENCE, tinea (4 * Cyprinus 
tinca uson. 
tinca (Linn.). di 
TEND. 2 age alo (to 
attend to, take care of): co aliquid : 


deservire alicui rei (to take proper care of): 
dare operam alicui rei (to bestow pains or 
attention upon). To tend one’s office, co- 
obire munus. || INTRANS., PROPER, 
tendere iter or cursum: tendere: perge- 
Te. || Fie., tendere: spectare. 
TENDENCY, inclinatio Cabeeet a 
) ; proclivitas : 

imi inductio (of the mi and will) ae 
cy, a appetitus of 

the mind or will): to have a strong™end- 
ency to any thing, proclivum, propensum 
— ad a — tenéri alicujus 


; appetere 
TENDER, « amen 4 small 
vessel waiting on a larger, navicu- 

la; ——— 

TENDER, adj., tener (tender, sensitire; 
diminutio, tonel ius): mol : mollis (soft, gentle): 
blandus ( visible signs of affec- 
Garay Stk eae of @ paket bee amans 

genitive of a person ten 
beloved ; php ash pius deg he of dutt- 
pin tar ap its). IN. ge don 
au am 
: deli e feel- 


molles querélz: to write a tender letter to 
any body, literas amoris plenas dare ad 
aliquem: very tender words, verba blan- 
dissima, amantissima. 

TENDERLY, blande: amanter: pie 
(Sxn. in Tenven]. To look tenderly at 
any body; perhaps molli vultu aliquem 
aspicere (Ov., Met., 10, 609) : to behave ten- 
derly toward, alicui multa blandimenta 
dare. tg bebe J tenere or tenerius ( post- 
Augustan) : molliter: delicate. To bring 
~ —— too tenderly, molliter educare 


e TENDERNESS. Af fectionate 
feeling, pietas (as exhibited toward par- 
ents, &c.): indulgentia (as shown in over- 
looking faults, &c.): amor blandus: 
amor: blandimenta (blandishments ; win- 
pss petting ways). ||Softness, molli- 

: teneritas. 


eSTENDON, nervus (Cels.). 

TENDRIL, brachium (Col.) ; (of avine), 
pampinus: clavicula (Cic.). To put forth 
tendrils, in pam a pss, in surculos cresce- 
re: to clasp 
viculis amplecti aliquid, i 
os: btn hoctmabrt Aa 5 

tes pampin pampinos viti ace 

TENEMENT, domicilium: 
sedes. Syn. in ABODE. 

TENET, placitum: dogma (opinion o7 

a 


fold, efferre cum decimo (Cic.) ; cum de 
cimo (Varr.). 

TENNIS. Tennis-ball, *pila 
To play at tennis, * pila pennata ludere. 

TENON, cardo (Vitr. ; cee cardina 
tum): dove-tailed tenons, cardines securi 
culati. 
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TERM 
TENOR, sententia: (tenor, Pand.). 
Vid. Drirt, MEANING. : 

TENSE, (la grammar), tempus, -oris 
(grammatical). 

TENSION, tensio (Hygin., Vitr., post- 
classical, rare): tensura (post-classical, 
Hygin., Veget.). Mostly by circumlocu- 
tion with extendere (e. g., funem): inten- 
dere (e. g., chordas, arcum): contendere 
(arcum, &c.) : intendere aliquid aliqua re 
(e. g., sellam loris). 

TEN‘, tentorium (of cloth or skins, a 
military, movable tent, Sen., Hirt.) : taber- 
naculum (Cic. ; the word which Cesar uses 
for a soldier's tent; it denotes, properly, a 
slight hut or habitation, made of boards, 
skins, &c., but more durable and servicea- 
ble than tentorium; we often find pelles, 
plural, for “tents”), The general's tent, 
pretorium : to pitch a@ tent, tabernaculum 
statuere, constituere (Ceés.); collocare, 
ponere (Cic.; also absolutely) ; tendere 
(ac., Curt.) : to strike tents, tabernacula 
detendere (Ces., Liv.): a tent bed, lectus 
in tentorio collocandus: lectus castrensis : 
@ little tent, tentoriolum (irt.): a tent- 
nail, paxillus tentorii. || A roll of lint 
put into a sore, turunda (Cat.); peni- 
cillum (Cat., Plin.). 

TENTATIVE, quod tentat, &c. By a 
te.ctative process, by tentative methods, ex- 

eriendo. Vid. Try, ATTEMPT. 

TIENTER-HOOK, hamus: uncus (lar- 


wer). 

‘TENTH, decimus, A tenth, decuma; 
decuma or decima pars. 

TENTHLY, decimo. 

TENUITY. Vid. THINNEss. 

TENURE, circumlocution by possidére : 
tenére: habére aliquid, or possessio: esse 
in powsessione rei: possessionem rei ha- 
bére (Cic.); possessionem alicujus rei te- 
nére (Nep.). 

TEPID, tepidus. Vid. Lukewarm. 

TEREBINTH, terebinthus (Plin.): * pis- 
tacia terebinthus (Linn.). 

TERGIVERSATE, tergiversari. 

TERGIVERSATION, tergiversatio, 

TERM, s. || Space of time, spatium 
(general term): temporis intervallum (in- 
terval): aies certa: dies prestituta : tem- 
pus finitum, definitum (a fized, appointed 
term). To fix or appoint a term, diem statu- 
ere, constituere, prwfinire ; tolerably long, 
diem statuere satis laxam (e. g., before the 
expiration of which payment must be made ; 
quam ante, &c.; vid. Cic., Att., 6, 1, 16): 
to request a term of a few days, petere pau- 
corum dierum interjectum (of a defend- 
ant, T'ac., Ann., 3, 67, 2): to grant a term 
of some days to a debtor, alicui paucos ad 
solvendum dies prorogare : to request from 
any body a short term, ab aliquo parvam 
exigui temporis usuram alicujus rei pos- 
tulare (vid. Civ., Agr., 3, 1, 2): the term ex- 
pires, exit dies (e. g., induciarum, Liv., 4, 
30; of. 22, 33). || At the universities, 
in the courts of law, *terminus (tech- 
nical term). || A word, verbum: vocab- 
ulum: nomen. || Condition, vid. ||Re- 
lation, ratio; plural, terms of friendship, 
&c.: by circumlocution; e. g., res mihi 
cum aliquo est; mihi cum hominibus 
his et gratia et necessitudo est (I am on 
good terms with, Cal. ad Cic.) : si mihi te- 
cum minus esset, quam est cum omnibus 
(Cic., if I were on less friendly terms with). 

TERM, v. Vid. Catt, NAME. 

TERMAGANT, mulier rixosa or jur- 


giosa. 

TERMINAL, ||At certain periods, 
certis diebus; certis pensionibus (of pay- 
ments). ||Oforinaterm at the uni- 
versities, &c., *termiualis (technical 


term), 

TERMINATE. :{| TRans., terminare al- 
iquid (to put a limit to any thing with re- 
gard to place): concludere (e. g., a letter) : 
finire (to end) : finem facere alicujus or al- 
icui rei: finem alicui rei imponere, con- 
stituere (to put an end to). To terminate 
his speech, finem dicendi facere: perora- 
re: ad finem or ad exitum adducere ali- 
quid (to bring any thing to a conclusion 
= lo accomplish it): conficere: transige- 
re aliquid (¢o settle): componere aliquid 
(to terminate amicably): tinem or modum 
imponere alicui rei; finem statuere or 
ates? alicui rei (to put an end to any 





TERE 


thing, with regard to duration) : to termin- 
ate a war, pacem facere (not concludere): 
to terminate a business, expedire negotium 
(to settle it): protligare negotium (by a vi- 
olent exertion) : to terminate a dispute, &c., 
controversiam componere or dirimere 
(dirimere, also of terminating any thing 
by sudden intervention ; nox proelium di- 
remit). [Vid. Enp.]_ || INTRANs., finem 
habére or capere: desinere (to cease) : 
finem or exitum habére (of time or an 
event) : terminari (of space) : cadere or ex- 
cidere in (to end in such a letter or sylla- 
ble; of words): to terminate in a long syl- 
lable, longa syllaba terminari; cadere or 
excidere in longam syllabam: the matter 
is not yet terminated, res nondum finem 
invenit: to terminate badly, foede finire. 
Vid., also, END, CEASE. 

TERMINATION, conclusio (the closing 
or finishing point, Cic., Qu. Fr.,1, 1, 16, 
in extrema parte et conclusione muneris 
ac negotii tui) : finis : exitus (end, ultimate 
result): extrema pars (last part of a mat- 
ter). To bring a thing to a termination, 
aliquid ad finem or ad exitum adducere : 
to come to a termination, ad finem venire. 
Termination of a word, terminatio or exi- 
tus: to have an a or e for its termination, 
exitum habére in a aut in e: to have for 
its termination, cadere or excidere in, &c. 
(of words): to have the same termination, 
similes casus habére in exitu: similiter 
cadere. Vid. ENb. 

TERMINOLOGY, artis alicujus vocab- 
ula, &c. [Vid. TEcHNiIcAL.] The only 
difference between Zeno and the Peripatetics 
lies in their terminology, inter Zenonem et 
Peripateticos nihil prwter verboruim no- 
vitatem interest. 

TERNARY, circumiocution by terni (ter- 
narius, Col., consisting of three). 

TERRACE, solarium (Plaut. ; general 
term for any projection, &c., attached to a 
house, for the purpose of receiving the sun; 
balcony, &c.,' Plaut., Suet., Aug. ap. Ma- 
crob.): pulvinus (Varr., in @ garden). 

TERRAQUEOUS, * qui ex terra et 
aqua constat. 

TERRENE, terrenus: terra na- 

TERRESTRIAL, } tus, fictus (con- 
sisting of earth): terrenus: terrester (re- 
lating to the earth, living on the earth) ; oft- 
en, also, humanus (opposed to coelestis, di- 
vinus). Terrestrial affairs, res humane 
({=> not res terrenw) ; humana, plural ; 
interiora, plural: terrestrial goods, bona 
hujus vite: bona fluxa, caduca. 

TERRIBLE. || PRopR., terribilis (caws- 
ing fright; terrificus ts poetical only) : hor- 
ribilis : horrendus (causing horror) : atrox 
(fearful, frightful ; e. g., death, bloodshed): 
immanis (monstrous, quite unnatural, cru- 
el; e. g., animal, deed, character): foedus 
(causing indignation, abominable; e. g., 
projects, war, fire, or conflagration) : dirus 
(dire): trux (causing a shudder ; e. g., of 
looks): ineredibilis (that can not be con- 
ceived ; e. g., stupidity, stupiditas). To be 
the bearer of some terrible news, miros ter- 
rores afterre ad aliguem. 

TERRIBLY. || Propr., terribilem or 
horrendum in modum. || Fiae., foede: 
foodum in modum: atrociter. 

TERRIER. || A kind of dog, *ca- 
nis terrarius (Linn.). 

TERRIFIC. Vid. TerriBie. 

TERRIFY, perterrére : perterrefacere 
aliquem : pavore percellere alicujus pec- 
tus. Vid., also, TO FRIGHTEN. 

TERRITORY, territorium (land be- 
longing to a town; if = country, district, 
region, &c., ager, terra, regio, tines; r 
avoid ditio as not classical in this sense). 
The territory of the Helvetit, ager Helveti- 
us: the Trojan territory, ager T'roas : to en- 
ter the territory of any body, intra fines ali- 
cujus ingredi: to add a district to the ter- 
ritory of any body, alicujus jinibus regio- 
nem adjicere (also figuratively ; e. g., ars 
dicendi non habet definitam regionem) ; 
locus (figuratively ; e. g., locus philoso- 
phiw proprius). 

TERROR, metus: terror. Vid. Fear. 

TTERSE, tersus (Qu7nt.; e. g., auctor 
tersior est Horatius); pressus: brevis: 
sententiis densus: creber. Syn. in Con- 





CISE. 
TERSELY, breviter. paucis (sc. ver- | 


TEXT 


bis) : breviter strictimque: precise ; prem 

se or pressius. Syn. in ConcisELy. 
_TERSENESS, brevitas (dicendi) : bre- 

viloquentia: * astricta brevitas. 

TERTIAN, tertianus (Cic.). A tertian 
fever, tertiana (sc. febris, Cels.), 

TESSELATE, tessellare: in tesserea 
formam figere aliquid. A tesselated pave- 
ment, pavimentum tessellatum: pavimen- 
tum tessellis or vermiculatis crustis stra- 
tum. Vid. Mosarc. 

TEST, s. || PRopr., obrussa (Sen.). 
|| Fic., tamquam obrussa (Cic.). vid, 
also, PROOF, 

TEST, v. Vid. Prove, Try. 

TESTACEOUS, testaceus (Plin. ; e. g., 
operimentum, Plin., 11, 37, 55). 

TESTAMENT. || Will, vid. A name 
given to each of the two divisions 
of the Bible, testamentum (vetus, no- 
vum, ecclesiastical). 

TESTAMENTARY, _ testamentarius 
(technical term; or, rather, by circumlocu- 
tion with testamenti or testamento). 

TESTATOR, testator (Suet., Ner., 17, 
and Jurisconsultt) ; or, by circumlacution, 
yee testamentum facit (Cic., Ver7., 2, 18, 


. 

TESTATRIX, testatrix (Ulp.); ea que 
testamentum facit. 

TESTIFY, testari (general term): at- 
testari: testificari: testimonio contirmare 
(to establish by a witness): testimonio esse: 
testem esse (to serve as a witness ; the for- 
mer of a thing, the latter of a person): tes 
titicari: atlirmare (to affirm, assure). 

TESTILY, stomachose: aspere: acer- 


be. 

TESTIMONIAL, testimonium (a testi- 
mony, whether oral or written; e. g., testi- 
monia que recitari solent; opposed ta 
preesentes testes; so legite testimonia, 
Cic., Mil., 17, 46): * scriptum testimoni- 
um: *literw alicujus rei testes: litere 
commendaticiw (Cic., a letter of recom- 
mendation). A testimonial, or letters testi- 
monial, * literee dimissionis testes (of serv- 
ants or soldiers): testimonials, * literwz 
missionem honestam signiticantes (gen- 
eral term). 

TESTIMONY, testimonium (aohether 
oral or written). To bear testimony, testi- 
monium dicere: to bear important testi- 
mony in favor of any body, grave testimo- 
nium impertire alicui (Cic.): to bear testi- 
mony for any body on any point, alicui per- 
hibére testimonium alicujus rei. Vid. 
WITNEsS, EVIDENCE. 

TESTY, stomachosus: acerbus: diffi- 


cilis, 

TETHER, numella (= “ genus vinculi, 
quo quadrupedes deligantur,” Fest. As 
an instrument of torture, both the head and 
feet were inserted in it [Non., 144, 25, sq.]; 
hence this was probably the case when it 
was used as an instrument for confining 
cattle to their pasture, &c.); perhaps pedi- 
ca (general term for fetter), or funis. 

TETRARCH, tetrarches (Cic.). 

TETRARCHY, tetrarchia (Cic.). 

TETRASTIC, carmen tetrastichum 
(Quint.): tetrastichum (sc. carmen, Mar- 


tial). 

TETTER, lichen, or, pure Latin, men- 
tagra (vid. Plin., 26, 1, 2). 

TEXT. || Words of a writer, ora- 
tio or verba scriptoris; oratio contexta 
(the words of the author, as opposed to com- 
mentaries; the last, Diom., 446, 24, P.): 
*exemplum (in the same sense, so far as 
the text is written or printed ; i. e., perhaps 
in such sentences as,“ the annotations which 
we have added after the Greek text,” anno- 
tationes quas post Grecum exemplum 
exhibemus). J'o correct the text of an 
author, * verba scriptoris a corruptelarum 
sordibus judicando emendare. || A por- 
tion of Scripture chosen as asub- 
ject of discourse, *argumentum: to 
preach on a text, * argumento proposito 
orationem sacram habére: * argumento 
proposito et sacro suggestu dicere: [49> 
textum or textus, -tis, are allowed as tech- 
nical terms by most writers on the subject; 
even J. A. Wolf uses them, sometimes with 
and sometimes without ut ita dicam: qui 
(quod) dicitur or vocatur. 

TEXTILE, textilis (Cic.). 

TEXTURE, textura (Plaut., Propert.). 


(more), minus (less), minor (younger), ma- 
jor (older), with reference to number, quam 
ts frequently omitted, and the number is tn 
the case which would be required without 
quam; e. g., there are more than siz months, 
amplius sunt sex menses: he missed more 
than two hundred soldiers, plus ducentos 
milites desideravit: less than three hundred 
perished, minus trecenti perierunt: he is 
more than twenty years old, major viginti 
annorum est (cf. Grotef., § 219, Obs. 3; 
Zumpt, § 485). Than that, quam ut or 
quam qui (que, quod, &c.), followed by a 
subjunctive: the town was stronger than he 
could capture, urbs munitior fuit, quam 
ut que primo impetu capi potuisset (cf. 
Grotef., § 263, 3; Zumpt, § 560): “than in 
proportion to,” after a comparative, is ez- 
essed by Livy and later writers simply 
E quam pro (which, however, does not oc- 
cur in Cicero and Casar ; e. g., the battle was 
harder than in proportion to the number of 
combatants, proelium atrocius erat quam 
pro pugnantium numero ; vid. Zumpt, § 
484, exir.). After “no other” (or tter- 
rogatively, “what other ?”) “than” may 
be expressed by nisi or quam, but with this 
distinction, that nisi requires the exclusion 
of all other ideas ; quam is used only com- 
paratively ; e. g-, the history was no other 
aco of annals, erat historia 
nihil aliud nisi annalium confectio (i. e., 
it was this, and this only, Cic., De Or., 2, 
12, 52): virtue ts no other (or nothing else) 
than perfect nature carried to the highest 
degree of exceilence, virtus nihil aliud est, 
quam in se perfecta et ad summum per- 
ducta natura (i. e., it is as much as, is 
equivalent tc, Cic, Legg., 1, & 25; ef. 
Grotef., § 269, (a) Obs.3; Doleke, p. 289 
and 291). 

THANE, dominus. 

THANK, gratias agere, lvere (with 
words ; vid. THANKFUL for the construc- 
tion) ; gratiam referre, reddere, tribuere: 
beneficio respondére: beneficium remu- 
nerari (by action); gratiam habére: gra- 
tum esse erga aliquem: beneficii memo- 
riam conservare : memori mente gratiam 
persolvere : memoria beneficium 
(beneficia) prosequi (in the heart): re ipsa 
atque animo esse gratum (in deed and in 
heart). To thank most earnestly, maximas, 
incredibiles, singulares gratias agere ali- 
cui: amplissimis or singularibus verbis 

tias agere alicui: I thank you, benigne 
Fics (in accepting an offer): to have to 
thank one for any thing, alicui aliquid de- 
bére (any thing good); alicui aliquid ac- 
ceptum referre (good or bad): to thank 
(i. e., merely to thank, and so to refuse or 
decline), aliquid gratia rei accepta non ac- 
cipere (to feel obliged by an offer, but not 
to accept it; vid. Liv., 22, 37): recusare 
(to refuse): deponere (to decline): depre- 
cari (to excuse one’s self): I thank you! 
benigne (dicis)! benigne ac liberaliter! 
recte (no! as an answer to a proposal or 
offer, Ter., Eun., 2,3, 51): I thank you for 
your kind invitation, bene vocas ; jam gra- 
tia est (Plaut., Men., 2, 3, 36). 

THANKFUL. By circumlocution ; e. g., 
to feel thankful to one for any thing, grati- 
am (rarely gratias) habére alicui (xp 
Exewv or cidévat tii, when the thing for 
tohich one feels thankful is either not ex- 
pressed, as Cic., De Orat., 1, 24, extr., or it 
follows in a clause of its own with quod, 
as Cic. tn Catil.,1, 5,11; or in a clause 
subjoined by a relative agreeing with the 
person, which is in the dative; as, I 
feel most thankful to him for having, &c., 
ego illi maximam gratiam habeo, qui me 
at pend multaverit, Cie, Tusc., 1, 42, 
100). To be thankful from the bottom of 
the hear’, gratiam habére, quantam maxi- 
mam animus capere potest: to feel thank- 
Sulto any body for having done any thing, 
ts eratiam habere alicui, qui... fecerit, 
&ec ; but sometimes the indicative is used, 





THAT 


to add more weight to the cause as a fact 
of actual occurrence: habeo senec- 
tuti magnam gratiam, qu# mihi sermo- 
nis aviditatem auxit=—/for she has in- 
creased, &c. (vid. Pr. Intr., App., 17). 

THANKFULNESS, gratus animus. 
Vid. GRATITUDE. 

THANKLESS, ingratus: immemor 
beneficii. 

THANKLESSNESS. Vid. INcRatt- 


TUDE. 

THANKS, gratia (in the plural, when it ex- 
presses great number or variety of thanks) : 
grates (solemn, religious thanksgiving ; 
(S" not used in any other sense in good 
classic prose). To deserve or merit thanks, 
gratiam meréri: gratiam inire apud ali- 
quem or ab aliquo: gratum facere alicui: 
to owe thanks to any one, gratiam alicui 
debére: to give or return thanks to any 
one, gratias agere or persolvere alicui 
(xapw byoroyeiv or xapitas Aéyecv, by 
word of mouth, or writing, followed by 
quod or qui, [= not by pro re): grati- 
am alicui referre, reddere ; for any thing, 
pro re gs ty aodiddvat, to show one’s 
self by act and deed: [>>> rarely 
gratias referre; in Cic., Phil., 3, 15, 39, it 
ts found other plurals). Not to re- 
turn thanks due, gratiam negligere: to 
reap thanks, gratiam capere: deserving 
of thanks, gratus (opposed to ingratus; cf. 
Ruhnk., Ter., Eun., 3, 1, 6): qui bene 
meruit (of persons). You will get no 
thanks for it, tibiingratum erit: to require 
or demand thanks, gratiam exigere ab ali- 
quo: to receive with thanks, in gratiam ac- 
cipere: grate accipere or excipere: thanks 
be to God! est Deo gratia! 

THANKSGIVING, grates, plural ; gra- 
tiarum actio (a returning of thanks): gra- 
ti animi significatio (as expressed): * pre- 
ces ti in Deum animi (of Christian 
ihaukightan). A public thanksgiving, 
supplicatio: gratulatio (with festivity ; 
{>> not festum or dies festus gratiarum 
actionis): to order a public thanksgiving, 
gratulationem decernere : superis decer- 
nere grates (Or.): to celebrate a public 
thanksgiving, gratulationem facere (e. g., 
Teipublicw bene gestz). 

THANKWORTHY, propter quod gra- 
tia debetur, gratie debentur (properly): 
laudabilis, laude dignus ( praiseworthy). 

THAT, conj. (A) Serving to connect 
an idea with the chief proposition. This 
idea is either (I1.) The simple subject of the 

7 connected with the copula in the 
chief proposition, or of the verb which oc- 
cupies its place. Then, (1) If this idea be 
general, and not compounded, the simple 
infinitive, or another noun, is used; e. g., 
it ts a chief duty that one assist him who is 
most in need of our heip, (hoc) maxime 
officii est, ut quisque maxime opis indi- 
geat, ita eum potissimum opitulari. Noth- 
ing is more pleasant than that one be loved 
by all, nihil suavius est, quam ab omni- 
bus diligi or quam amor omnium. (2) 
If the idea be limited to a single person, the 
accusative and infinitive is used. To this 
belong especially the impersonal expres- 
sions, “it is pleasant, delightful, sad,” 
&c.; “it is probable, clear, evident, true, 
profitable, just, necessary, lawful” (licet, 
after which the person with the infinitive is 
used in the accusative, if the permission be 
taken as general, but in the dative if it re- 
Ser only to a single person); vid. Krebs, 
§ 437, Several of these modes of ex- 
pression also, quod and ut after them 
tn Certain cases ; vid. below, Nos. 1V. and 
V.) Examples: I am delighted that you 
are well, gratum est te valére: it grieves 
me that we have been almost too late in 





learning, dolet mihi, nos pene sero scisse, | 


&c.: t is true (proved) that friendship can 


exist only between the good, verum est | 


(constat), amicitiam nisi inter pene esse 
non posse: it is not permitted that a man 
often be what he wishes, non licet hominem 
esse sxpe ita ut vult. This idea may also 
be expressed by another noun with the pro- 
NOUR possessive ; as, it is pleasant (delight- 
ful) that you are restored, grata est con- 
firmata tua valetudo. (3) Uf it be a com- 
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tobe desired than that one may live happtly, 
nihil magis optandum quam beate vivere 
or quam vita beata: nothing was so preju- 
dicial to the Lacedemonians as that the con- 
stitution of Lycurgus was taken away, Lac- 
edzmoniis nulla res tanto erat damno, 
quam disciplina Lycurgi sublata. Or the 
idea is (II.) The simple object of the verb in 
the chief clause. Then we find either the 
noun in the accusative, with or without the 
pronoun possessive, or another noun in the 
genitive, or the accusative and infinitive. 
To this belong (a) all the verba sensuum 
et affectuum; i. e., which express percep- 
tion and feeling, knowing, recognizing, 





T RY, exp 4 > ~% 
vid. Grotef., § 240; Zumpt, § 602, sqq. 
Hence, also, after fac when = sie, 


imagine, picture to y' 3 @.g., imagine 
that you were in my place, fac, qui ego sum, 
esse te; ere —— finge, qui 
A verbs “to swear, prom- 
flow cat the oe ive and fu- 
ture infinitive are used, and after “to hope,” 
also, the present infinitive, tf in the next 
proposition the subject be only of the pres- 
ent, and the perfect infinitive if the subject 
be of the past; vid. Krebs, § 442; Grotef., 
Baw Zumpt, § 605,2. (b) The verba 
larandi ; i. e., the verbs of “ saying, nar- 
rating, showing, reminding, convincing, 
teaching, proving,” (efficere, &c.); vid. 
Grotef. and Zumpt, loce. citt. (c) Nearly 
allied with all these are the ideas “to settle, 
fiz, will, forbid, impose, grant,” (that a 
thing is so, &c.), which (if the object of the 
verb is named, simply as such, but not as a 
wish or end in view, for in this case ut fol- 
lows ; vid. below, V.) take after them an ac- 
cusative and E epeee vid. Zumpt, § 614, 
sq. (= (a) T ases “they say, it is 
said” (dicunt, bas wt ferunt, produnt, 


form, 
inative; e. g., they say that Romulus was 
the first king of Rome, dicant Romulum 
primum regem Romanorum fuisse, or 
Romulus primus rex Romanorum fuisse 
dicitur: they say that you were present, di- 
cunt vos adfuisse, or vos dicebamini ad- 
fuisse ; vid. Grotef., § 173, 3; ska 
(b) After non dubito, “I doubt not,” Ci 

always oe ee ee 
of “I do not hesitate” that a simple infini- 
tive follows; vid. Grotef., § 238, b. 3, and 
240, obs.; Zumpt, § 540. Or, (IIL) The 
idea is a local or definite addition to 
the chief clause, which may be resolved into 





tur. Or it is, (IV.) Description or circum- 
locution (1) of the subject, where “ that” 

be ed with “who, which,” &c. 

is then to be rendered by quod. To this 
bel one b 





non est, nihil est (after which, however, we 
may also employ cur in Latin, as “why” in 
English) ; vid. Kritger, § 615, note 6 (on 
the difference of the construction of quod 
with the subjunctive and indicative); Zumpt, 


ples: There is no reason that you should 
Sear, that you should enry, nihil est quod 
i. e., ilud, quod) timeas, quod invideas 
illis: it pains me that you are angry, dolet 
mihi quod stomacharis. To this, also, we 
may refer the expression “ add to this,” 
or ut accedit ; after which quod is used, if 
a new reason is brought forward, ut when 
@ concomitant circumstance is added, to be 
for the first time brought under considera 
tion ; vid. Krebs, § 428. 2, and 434; Herz., 
Ces., B. G.,3, 13. (2) Of the object, 
“that” in English may be exchanged with 
“since” or “because.” Likewise by 
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essiot; as, to be glad (gaudére), to be 
‘ah (dolére), t9 wonder ten &c.; aft- 
er which quod (6r1) is used when a definite 
fact is mentioned, but si (ci) if the thing 
appears as a mere conjecture or representa- 
tion. Again, the verbs “ to thank, to con- 
grafulate, to praise, to accuse ;" in all which 
cases we can ask the question “for what ? 
on what account ?” vid. Grotef., § 234 A; 
Zumpt, § 629; Krebs, § 427. (8) Of a de- 
Sinitive addition or complement ; where, in 
English, ‘‘that” may be exchanged with 
“so far as.” Likewise by quod; e. g., I 
have never seen you, that I know, non ego 
te, quod (quantum) sciam, umquam vidi; 
vid. Grotef., § 234 A, 1; Zumpt, § 559; 
Krebs, § 349,10. (V.) In all three cases ut 
is used, if the nature, aim, purpose, opera- 
tion, or consequence, supposition, permis- 
sion, exhortation, wish, or command, is to 
be marked as the subject, object, or definitive 
addition or complement of a chief propost- 
tion. For spectal uses of ut, vid. Grotef., 
235, sqq.; Zumpt, § 616, sqqg.; Krebs, 
; 414, sgg. [ogP After the words dignus, 
indignus, idoneus, aptus, for ut, with is 
(hic), &c., the Latins use qui (que, quod, 
&c.); e. g., pleasure does not deserve that 
a wise man should consider it, voluptas 
non est digna ad quam sapiens respiciat ; 
vid. Grotef., § 236,4, Zumpt, § 568; Krebs, 
§ 344 (a dignus with an infin., poetry 
and late prose; vid. Frotscher, Quint., 10, 
1, 96, p.87; Krebs, § 344). In like manner, 
qui for ut, is, &c., 7s used after is sum, non 
is sum; after talis, qualis, is (such a one), 
ejusmodi, &c.; after tam, tantus (usually 
with negatives); after quis? and after 
comparatives with quam, if these words im- 
port the degree of a property which can or 
ought to exist; e. g, who am I, that I 
should? &c., quis sum, qui (cujus, cui, 
&c.); e. g., quis sum, cujus aures ledi ne- 
fas sit? vid. Grotef., § 236, Obs.3 and 4; 
Zumpt, § 556, sqq.; Krebs, § 343. But we 
find also ut is, &c., if ax operation is to be 
signified, or else for the sake of perspicuity 
(especially if a qui, &c., be near); vid. 
Krebs, § 344, fin. CONCLUDING REMARKS: 
(a) The construction with “that not” 
does not alter in the cases mentioned under 
Nos. I, IL, HI., 1V., and V. Only after 
the verbs ‘‘to fear, to care,” “that not” is 
ne non; more rarely ut; “that” is ne; 
vid. Grotef., § 239, Obs.5; Zumpt, § 533; 
Krebs, § 452: again, after the verbs “to 
keep off, hinder, deter,” “that not” is quo- 
minus; vid. Grotef., § 228, c.; Zumpt, § 543; 
Krebs, § 439. (b) After a negation we find 
quin for qui (qu, quod) non, 7f no em- 
phasis lie on the negation ; in like manner, 
also, for qui non (why not ?); vid. Zumpt, 
§ 538. (c) Ne is used for ut non, if the 
whole proposition is negatived ; but ut non 
tf the negative refer only to one word ; vid. 
Herz., Cas., B. G., 3,17. (ad) Our “that 
—not at all,” “that—not by any 
means,” ts expressed in Latin by ut ne, 
where ne must, for the most part, be placed 
separately from ut immedictely before the 
idea which it precludes ; e. g., that I should 
not by any means do this, ut hoc ne face- 
rem. (e) “J say, maintain, affirm, 
that not (no, &c.),” is usually expressed 
by nego with an accusative and infinitive ; 
e. g., he maintains that there are no gods, 
deos esse negat. (B) Denoting time: 
quum: ex quo (from the time that): until 
that, dum, donec, quoad: it is many years 
ago that I saw him, anni sunt plures, ex 
quo eum non vidi. (C) Denoting emo- 
tions or passions: (a) in wishes ; that! 
oh that! would that! ut! utinam! o si! 
God grant that! &c., faxit Deus, ut! &c.: 
oh thatnot! utinamne! (b) In exclamation 
and in indignant interrogative, the Latins 
«sually adopt an (apparently) independent 
accusative and infinitive; e.g.ak! me un- 
happy ! that thou shouldst for my sake have 
fallen into such trouble! me miserum! 
te in tantas e#rumnas propter me in- 
oe vid. Grotef., § 241, 1.; Zumpt, 


THATCH, s., tegulum arundinum 
(Plin., 16, 36, 64); tegulum cannarum or 
cannularum. 

THATCH, v., stramento integere (with 
straw): tegulo arundinum operire domum 
(with reeds, Plin.). 
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THEM 


THAW, s., tabes (liquescentis nivis, | quod positum est (a sentence 


Liv., 21, 36). 

THAW, v. Txans., liquefacere, solve- 
re (ice): regelare (to clear from ice; then 
figuratively; vid. Sen. Ep., 67,1). || IN- 
TRANS., liquescere: liquefieri: tabescere 
calore: tepefactum molliri et tabescere 
calore: solvi (of ice): regelare: regelari 
(of things which are freed from ice: the lat- 
ter also figuratively = to become lively or 
cheerful ; vid. Sen. Ep., 67, 1). 

THE. || As an article, not to be ren- 
dered by any corresponding word. But 
=" if a substantive with the article is fol- 
owed and defined by a relative clause, it 
should be translated by is (ea, id). || Em- 
phatic, may sometimes be represented by 
ille, illa, illud, or is, ea, id, or iste, a, ud. 
That is the man, is est vir iste: is this the 
man. who ? hiccine est ille, qui? Alezander 
the Great, Alexander ille magnus, || Be- 
forea comparative, hoc, eo, &¢.; e. 
g., he did the more easily persuade them to 


it, id hoc facilius eis persuasit: (in order) | 


that... the more easily, &c., quo facilius, 
&c. || The—the; quo—eo; eo—quo; tan- 
to—quanto (fs observe, however, that the 
clause with quo, quanto, ofien precedes). 
The denser the atmosphere, the nearer to the 
earth, eo crassior aer est, quo terris pro- 
pior: the shorter the time, the happier i is, 
tanto brevius tempus, quo felicius est; cf. 
Grotef., § 164; Zumpt, § 487. Sometimes 
quam—tam (with superlative ; e. g., quam 
quisque pessime fecit, tam maxime tutus 
est, Sall., Jug., 31, 14; but this is rare). 
In general propositions, instead of the com- 
parative, we find the superlative with ut 
quisque ... ita; e. g., the better a man is, 
the more backward he is to esteem others bad, 
ut quisque est vir optimus, ita difficillime 
alios improbos suspicatur; cf. Grotef., 
§ 164. Then, also, the particles which con- 
nect the two propositions and the verb sum 
are omitted, in which case quisque is put 
after the superlative ; e. g., the wiser a per- 
son is, the more calmly does he die, sapien- 
tissimus quisque equissimo anime mori- 
tur ; of. Grotef., § 252, Obs. 4 ; Zumpt, § 710. 
The sooner the better, quam primum: pri- 
mo quoque tempore or die (5g quan- 
tucius is guite unclassical). 

THEATRE, theatrum: scena (as we 
say, the stage; properly and figuratively) : 
cavea (pars pro toto, Cic. ; opposed to cir- 
cus; ludi publici... sunt caved circo- 
que divisi, Leg., 2, 38). The parts of a 
theatre, according to modern usage, may 
be thus rendered ; pit, cavea prima; bozes, 
cavea media; gallery, cavea ultima or 
summa. A temporary theatre. Vid. 'TEM- 
PORARY. 

THEATRICAL, theatralis (with refer- 
ence only to the theatre, as a building ; but 
not to be used with reference to the actors, 
their poetry, manners, art, &c.; in reference 
to which scenicus must be used ; hence con- 
sessus theatrales is right, but ludi thea- 
trales wrong, for ludi scenici): scenicus 
(resembling the habit, manners, art, &c., of 
the stage-players ; opposed to what happens 
in ordinary life). Also histrionum, gent- 
tive (in reference to the actors). Affected 
and theatrical gestures, histrionum gestus 
inepti: to clap the hands together and strike 
one’s breast is theatrical, manus complo- 
dere scenicum est, et pectus cwedere 
(Quint., not theatrale). Any thing pre- 
sents a somewhat theatrical aspect, aliquid 
velut theatri efficit speciem. 

THEATRICALLY, scenice or velut sce- 
nice (Quint., 6, 1, 38). 

THEFT, furtum (general term, also lit- 
erary term; vid. Vitr., 7, det liepor wick 
{o> only moderns use plagium) : pecula- 
Tas (of Sablic money). Tocummit theft, 
furtum facere; upon any one, alicui: to 
commit literary theft, auctorem ad verbum 
transcribere neque nominare (to copy a 
writer word for word without naming him, 
Plin., H. N., praf., § 22); alicujus scrip- 
ta furantem pro suis predicare (vid. Vitr., 
7, pref. 3). a : 

THEME, propositio: propositum: id 
quod propositum est (a subject proposed) : 
quwstio, id quod querimus (a subject of 
inquiry) : argumentum (contents, subject 
matter): causa (the subject): thema, -atis, 
n. (post- Augustan) ; Latin, positio, or 





THER 


proposed as 
the subject of discussion or debate), To 
depart from one's theme, a proposito aber- 
rare, declinare, or egredi; very far, lon- 
gius labi: to return to one’s theme, ad pro- 
positum reverti. 

THEN. ||At that time, tune (opposed 
to nunc, when an event took place at the 
same time with another); tum (opposed to 
jam, after another thing had happened) : 
illo or eo tempore, illa or ef setate (gen- 
eral term, at that time): [o> tum and 
tunc temporis belong to later writers, es- 
pecially to Justinus, and ought to be avoid- 
ed. Then at length; then first, tum de- 
mum; tum denique: now and then, in- 
terdum (opposed to semper): nonnum- 
quam (vpposed to numquam) : aliquando 
(at times ; at one or another time). || Em- 
phatic in argument, after enumerations, de- 
inde (vid. T'urs., 2, 248, 5, ext.1). || There- 
fore, igitur: itaque: quare, &c. [vid. 
THEREFORE]. || Thereupon, vid. 

THENCE, || From that place, inde: 
ex eo loco; at the beginning of a propo- 
sition, if it refer to any thing going before, 
unde, ex quo loco (from which place) : il- 
linc, isthinc, ex illo loco (from that place) : 
indidem: ex eodem loco (from the same 
place). (2) Denoting a reason; there- 
fore, inde: ex eo: ex ea re: hinc, hac 
ex re; at the beginning of a proposition, 
relatively, unde, aliqua ex re. 

THENCEFORTH, ex eo tempore; ex 
aliquo (tempore, from that [which] time) ; 
postea (afterward). 

THEOLOGIAN, theologus (technical 
term). 

THEOLOGICAL, theologicus (technic- 
al term) ; also, by genitive, * sacrarum lit- 
erarum. A theological treatise, * liber qui 
est de theologia, qui spectat ad literas sa- 
cras, sanctas: @ theological student, theo- 
logiw studiosus (Ruhnk.); * sacrarum lit 
erarum cultor. 

THEOLOGICALLY, theologice (tech- 
nical term). 

THEOLOGY, theologia (technical term); 
* litera sacra, sancte; *rerum divinarum 
scientie. To study theology, literis sacris 
(in academia) operam navare (Eichst.) ; 
sacre theologiw studia excolere (Grev.). 

THEOREM, preceptum (Cic., Fat., 6, 
11, as a translation of the Greek word, which 
Gellius first uses as Latin, theoréma). 

THEORETICAL, quod in cognitione 
versatur: in cognitione et wstimatione 
positus: quod ab artis preceptis proficise 
citur (after Cic., Fat. 6,11). To have a 
theoretical knowledge of any thing, aliquid 
ratione cognitum habére: to have both a 
theoretical and a practical application, ad 
cognoscendi et agendi vim rationemque 
afferri: to have merely a theoretical knowl- 
edge of any thing, doctrinam ad usum 
non adjungere. 

THEORETICALLY, ratione: ex artis 

receptis. 

THEORY, ars (the fundamental princi- 
ples of an art or science; vid. Auct. ad 
Her., 1, 2,3; Cic., De Or., 2, 27, 30; then, 
both in singular and plural = the rules of 
art; also a book of instruction ; vid. Cic., 
Brut., 12, 48; Quint., 2, 15, 4, Spald., and 
18, 1, 15, Frotsch.): artificium (system; an 
art or science; vid. Cic., De Or., 1, 32, 146, 
and 2, 19, extr.); doctrina: priecepta, 
-orum, pl. JN. ars et preecepta (the prin- 
ciples or rules of an art or science ; vid. 
Cic., De Or., 2, 11, in.): ratiocinatio (Vitr., 
1, 1; opposed to fabrica, the scientific knowl- 
edge that can explain and justify ite works 
on the principles of architecture). To 
construct @ theory, artem componere: @ 
moral theory, conformatio officiorum (Cic., 
Fin., 5, 6, 15): theory and practice, ratio 
atque usus: to combine theory with prac- 
tice, doctrinam ad usum adjungere: you 
must combine theory with practice, discas 
oportet et quod didicisti agendo confir- 
mes: to refer any thing to a theory, aliquid 
ad rationem revocare, or ad artem et pre- 
cepta revocare: it is not enough to know 
the theory of virtue, without putting it in 
practice, nec habére virtutem satis est 
quaai artem aliquam, nisi utare. ; 

THERE. || In that place, istic (in 
letters ; of the place to which the letter ia 
going): illic (of a thérd place): ibi {there, 


quinil, and there settled, Demaratus fugit | - 
Corintho, et ibi fortunas suas 


tuit). 

’ THERE. | Employed for is with 
the verb substantive. What is ? quid 
(quiduam) est? is there any news? num 
quidnam novi? there is tana are (some) 
. who, &c., est, plural, sunt, non desunt 
there are not wanting, &c.): inveniuntur, 
reperiuntur (there are found), qui, &c. 
gat by the indicative, when when the rela- 
tion of the to the subject is repre- 
sented as actual, but by the subjunctive when 
this is represented only as necessary or pos- 
sible; e. g., there is a God who forbids, est 
Deus, qui vetat: there are philosophers 
who maintain, sunt philosophi qui dicunt: 
there are persons who maintain, sunt, qui 
“icant; i e., who ore ready to maintain, 
who would maintain ; whereas dicunt would 

: t their maintaining as a fact): 
there are cases or instances in which, &c., 
est ubi (followed by a subjunctive): there 
is no ground or reason for, &c., non est 
(causa), cur (followed by a subjunctive) : 
there is a point up te which, &c., est qua- 
tenus (followed by a subjunctive; cf. Gro- 
tef., § 236, 6; Zumpt, § 563; Krebs, § 45): 
there is nothing more doubtful, nihil est 
magis dubium : there is no third, nihil ter- 
tium est (whereas tertium non datur = no 
third is granted or conceded) : there is no 
happiness without virtue, vita beata sine 
virtute nulla est: there are very few (many) 
springs in this country, fontes in hac regi- 
one rari (frequentes) sunt: there is abund- 
ance of fruit this year, hie annus fecundis- 
simus est; magnum proventum frugum 
tructuumque annus hic attulit (after Plin. 
we dEREABOUT. | Of quantity, fer- 
res plus minusve: plus minus. [Vid. 

Asovr} I Of place; vid. NEaR. 

BY (denoting a means or in- 
ay eo: edre: iis rebus: per eam 
rem : per eas res, or, at the beginning of 
a proposition, by a relative pronoun, qua re, 
&e. Sometimes, from the contert, “there- 
by” is expressed by @ participle joined with 
@ pronoun; e g., he encountered many dan- 
gers, but was not thereby alarmed, faxed 
pericula subiit, sed neque hec perpessus, 
&c. 


THEREFORE, igitur (consequently) : 
ergo (on that account): itaque (and so) 
(i= adeo, inferential, i is bad Latin; vid. 
Lindem., Ruknk., vita duumv., p. 5): pro- 
inde (accordingly) : ideo (in consequence) : 
iccirco (on that account): igitur and ergo 
are also, like the English “therefore,” 
“then,” rightly used for resuming the 
connection after a parenthesis ([>" ergo 
igitur and ergo propterea are not classic- 
al, being found only in early and late writ- 
ers; Krebs remarks that the phrase itaque 
ergo occurs several times in Livy) ; also, 
in drawing an inference after a series of 
observations, “therefore” is rendered by 
que quum ita sint (since these things are 
so). If the clause with “therefore” does 
not contain a strict inference, but only ex- 
plains ike results of a ground or reason 
previously assigned, the word is not trans- 
lated, but the demonstrative pronoun of the 
clause is simply changed into a relative ; 
e. g., the works of Xenophon are useful in 
many respects, therefore read them careful- 
ly, libri Xenophontis ad multas res peru- 
tiles sunt, quos legite studiose: therefore 
also, ergo etiam (th is phrase has been 
rejected ‘by some critics without reason, 
Krebs). 

THEREIN, (in) eo, (in) iis, plural (in 
that thing, those things): eo loco (in that 

ace). Vid., also, THERE. 

THEREOF, by ejus rei, &c. 

THEREUPON, inde, deinde, or contr. 
dein (after that, then): exinde, or contr. 
exin (immediately after) : postea, post (aft- 
erward ; when any thing is spoken of, only 
in respect of time, as later than another, or 
than the present ; while inde, deinde, and 
exinde denote that any thing follows upon 
another): tum (then, with reference to an 





event going before): quo facto (after this | 


tad happened or been done 


me). 
bianca ha ITH, eo: iis: ea, ila, hae re | 





THIE 
(denoting i : cum eo, iis, 
&c. (denoting inconstan 


cy). 
THERIAC. theriaca, -e, or -e, -es (Plin.). 

THERMOMETER, *thermometrum 
(technical term). 

THESIS, thesis : positio. 

THEY, 

THEIR, } Vid. He. 

THEM. 

THICK, densus : condensus (consisting 
of compressed parts; opposed to rarus) : 
spissus (consisting of parts so compressed 
that scarcely any interstices are visible ; al 


stealth) : furaciter (like a thief ). 
THIEVISHNESS, furacitas (Plin.). 
ooo femur. Thigh-bone. os femo 


THIMBLE, * munimentum ab acis in- 
juriis digitum tuens. ~ Munimentum 
digitale would mean a@ guard of the 
measure of a finger. Varro has 


eS 





most impervious, impenetrable ; d to 
solutus): solidus (consisting of a firm 
mass, massive ; opposed to cassus, pervi- 
us): confertus (pressed together, pear bert 
as it were; torarus): artior or arc- 
tior (compressed into a small space): tur- 
bidus: turbatus: feeculentus tauads, not 
clear). The thickest part of the wood, opa- 
cissima nemorum (Col.): thick darkness, 
crass# tenebre (Cic.): @ thick wood, silva 
densa (Cic.); condensa ( plural) arborum 
pelea ——— sepes (Plin.) ; nemus ni- 
m (Virg., Sen.) ; nemus 
sees ‘hacteadl umbra (Virg.). 
THICKEN. |i Trans., densare: con- 
densare: spissare: conspissare : solidare. 
[S¥n. in THIckK.] || INTRANs., densari : 
condensari: spissari: spissescere: soli- 
desce 


re. 

THICKET, frutices, virgulta, plural (a 
collection of several bushes near each other): 
fruticétum, frutétum (a place overgrown 
with bushes, &c.): spinétum (overgrown 
with thorns): viminétum ( full of withies) : 
locus crebris condensus arboribus (after 
Hirt., B. Afr., 30): locus teneris arbori- 
bus et crebris rubis sentibusque obsitus 


(after Cas., B. G., 2, 17). 
THICK-HEADED. Vid. Srupip. 
THICKLY, dense: spisse : solide: con- 

fertim: arctius (Syn. in Tuicx]: fre- 

quenter : frequentissime (to be thickly in- 
habited, habitari, &c. ; bee eoremgl 


sort of glove used in gathering olives. 

THIN, adj., tenuis (the proper word, not 

ick ; opposed to crassus): subtilis (fine, 
tender): tritus: attritus (worn thin): gra- 
cilis: exilis: macer (lean; opposed to obe- 
sus): rarus (not close together ; opposed 
to densus): angustus (narrow, small in 
the opening ; e. g., the neck of a vessel ; op- 
posed to latus): liquidus (watery) : dilutus 
(mized with liquids, made thin ; e. g., wine, 
colors). Very thin, pretenuis; pertenuis: 
to grow or become thin, macrescere; ra- 
rescere ; liquescere. 

THIN, v., tenuare: extenuare ( proper. 
ly): attenuare ( properly and figuratively): 

es: e: uere: minu 
ere: absumere: consumere (figuratively, 
to lessen, consume, &c.). To thin trees, 
&e., collucare (thoroughly); interlucare 
(here and gla intervellere (to cut i. 
branches here and 
gere in this sense). 

THINE. Vid. Tay. 

THING, res (in all the senses of the En- 
lish word) : negotium (business): ena 
(phi i nical term, a being, ra 
évru). The Latins also “things” 
by the use of adjectives in the neuter plural : 
as, shameful things, turpia: wonderful 
things, mira: things future, futura: or 
they proper substantives ; e. g., stlly, 
trifling things, nuge; ineptie : a icdious, 








Thickly planted with trees, « 
boribus: crebris deuihenels sharitag: 
to plant or set thickly, dense serere, po- 


peiee to place thickly, densare, compri- 


THICKNESS, densitas : spissitas (close 
coherence of the single parts; e. g., densi- 
tas aeris): soliditas (firmness). Thick- 
ness of ing, Vitas auditis: to be 
affected with a thi of hearing, gravi- 
tate auditds laborare: thickness of voice, 
vox obtusa, 

THICK-SET, compactus (Plin. Ep., 


Suet.). 

THICK-SKINNED, callosus ( properly): 
durus (figuratively). To become thick- 
skinned ( figuratively), callum fieri ; con- 
callescere ; occallescere ; percallescere. 

THIEF, fur (general term; also a lit- 
erary term, and as @ term of reproach) : 
homo trium literarum (because fur con- 
ro? ok letters [comic], Plaut., Aul., 2, 

plagiarius (one who sells freemen 

@ man-stealer ; only in Mart., 1, 

58.9 Of a literary thief, where he compares 
his writings to manumitted slaves ; so that 
plagiarius dae abe pes vis man-stealer): rap- 


tor (a robber). A thief, furunculus : 
@ thief that robs treasury, peculator ; 
de erarii; fur publicus (opposed 


to fur privatorum furtorum = who robs 
private persons): to make out any one to 
be a thief, arguere aliquem furti: to ac- 
cusé any one as @ thief, cum aliquo agere 
furti: petty thieves are hanged, great ones 
Tun away, dat veniam corvis, vexat cen- 
sura columbas (Juv., 2, 63) ; fures priva- 
torum furtorum in nervo atque compedi- 
bus etatem agunt; fures publici in auro 
ge in purpura (M. Cato ap. Geil. 11, 
18, extr.); non rete accipitri tenditur, ne- 
que milvo, qui male faciunt nobis, illis qui 
nil faciunt tenditur (Ter. Phorm., 2, 2, 16, 
sq.); sacrilegia minuta puniuntur, magna 
in triumphis feruntur (Sen. Ep., 87, 20): 
@ receiver or harborer of thieves, furum oc- 
cultator et receptator (after Cic., Mil., 19, 
50); furum receptor or receptator (Up., 
Dig., 4 18, 13; Paul, Dig., 1, 15,3, &c.): 
a den of thier. es, furum receptaculum (aft- 
rf Liv., 34, 21); domus predarum et fur- 
oram receptrix (afier Cic., Verr.. 4, 18, | 
ia): @ nest of thieres, * locus furum oc- | 


thing (i. e., business), lentum, 
molestum negotium: before ail things, 
ante omnia; imprimis; oper ar 
cially) : that is not the right thing, 

doli subest (there is some samee te in or : 
hoc monstri simile est (it seems contrary 
to nature). 

THINK. {i To have ideas with con- 
sciousness. (1) Without an object, co- 
gitare: intelligere: notiones rerum infor- 
mare, (2) With an object: (a) To think 
a ae thing ; i e., to imagine, conceive, 

iquid cogitare : aliquid cogitatione com- 
prehendere, percipere or complecti: ali- 
quid mente concipere: aliquid cogitati- 
One fingere or depingere (to form an im- 
age of any thing in the mind): — 
conjectura informare. Jn these parts 1 
thought of nothing but fields and rocks, 
nihil in his locis nisi saxa et montes cogi- 
tabam : that can not be thought of, id ne 
in cogitationem quidem cadit: think for 
@ moment that you were in my place, eum 
te esse finge, qui ego sum; fac, qui ego 
sum, esse te: to think one’s self such or 
such @ one, aliquem sentire, intelligere 
talem (vid. Cic., Ecl., p. 141). (b) To 
think on any thing = to meditate upon, 
cogitare de re; meditari rem or de re; 
rem versare in animo, or reputare in ani- 
mo. || To believe, suppose, be of 
opinion, arbitrari: reri: censére: exis- 
timare: ducere: animum or in animum 
inducere: autumare [Syn. in BELIEVE] 
“ I think” (inserted parenthetically), credo: 
opinor (credo, like ws Zocxev, implies irony, 
in absurd or self-evident alr prayed pu- 
to, inserted without a dependent word of 
clause, is classical, but rare, Krebs). 
times mea quidem opinione: ut ego exis- 
timo : ut mihi visus sum : quomodo mk 
persuadeo (as I persuade or flatter 
paren thetically, Cic., Rosc. Am., 2, 6, oxi 
|| To have inthe mind, cogitare (with 
an infinitive) ; —— animo (or secum) 
aliquid: I thought of going to caste coe 
tabam Romam ire (where ire may be 
ted; vid. Cic., Att., 16, 2, 4). i To ro re 
member, recordari: reminisci: memi- 
nisse [vid. RENEMBER]: alicujus rei me 
moriam comprehendere : rei alicujus me 
| moriam habére. To think no more fap < 

thing, alicujus rei memoriam 
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THIR 


rem ex memoria deponere. || T'o con- 
sider, revolve in the mind, cogitare 
cum or in animo, or simply cogitare ali- 
quid or de aliqua re: considerare in ani- 
mo, cum animo, secum, or simply con- 
siderare aliquid or de aliqua re (lo con- 
sider carefully) : aliquid agitare mente or 
animo, or in mente o7 cum animo (to 
turn over in one’s mind): perpendere, 
pensitare aliquid (to weigh and ponder) : 
(secum) meditare de aliqua re or aliquid 
(to think over, consider how any thing ought 
to be done or to be): secum or cum animo 
reputare aliquid (to think over any thing 
past or present, or of which the mind has 
formed a conception): apud animum pro- 
ponere (to place before the mind. Sulpic. ap. 
Cic. ad Div., 4,5, end): deliberare (to de- 
liberate). Think of this one thing, hoc 
unum cogita: I think over many import- 
ant subjects, versantur in animo meo mul- 
tw et graves cogitationes: to think seri- 
ously on any thing, toto pectore cogitare 
de re; diu multumque secum reputare 
aliquid; animo contemplari aliquid; in- 
tendere cogitationem in aliquid. || 7’o0 
be of a certain opinion, be dis- 
posed in a certain way, cogitare: 
sentire. 7'o think affectionately toward any 
one, amabiliter cogitare in aliquem: to 
think ill of any one, male opinari de ali- 
quo (vid. Bremi?, Suet., Ces. 51): to think 
one thing and say another, aliter sentire, 
aliter loqui; aliud clausum in pectore, 
aliud promtum in lingua habére (Sall., 
Cat., 10, 5). || Zo judge, judicare: sen- 
tire. JN. sentire et judicare: statuere. 
To think differently at different times on 
the same subject, alias aliud iisdem de re- 
bus et sentire et judicare (Cic., De Or., 2, 
7. 30): to think the same, idem sentire; 
idem mihi videtur: to think with any one 
as he thinks, alicujus sententiam sequi: 
to think differently, aliter sentire; quite 
differently, longe dissentire; longe alia 
mihi mens est. || Zo have regard, 
care, consulere, prospicere alicui or ali- 
cujus rebus, rationibus: curare aliquid: 
rationem alicujus rei habére or ducere: 
respicere aliquid. To think of a person 
tx one’s will, in testando memorem esse 
alicujus (after Liv., 1, 34); legare alicui 
aliquid in testamento (opposed to in tes- 
tando immemorem esse alicujus). 

THINKER, usually by the verbs. In- 
telligendi auctor or magister, or auctor 
et magister. A speculative thinker, philo- 
sophus (in this sense always in Cicero, in 
his philosophical treatises) : an acute think- 
er, homo acutus ad excogitandum. 

THINKING, adj., cogitans: intelligens 
(that has distinct ideas): cogitationis par- 
ticeps (that has the power of thought). A 
thinking being, mens (Cic., N. D., 2, 5, 
extr.); vid. the verb. 

THINKING, s. Vid. THoucut, Mrnp. 

THINNESS, tenuitas: raritas: gracili- 
tas: exilitas. Vid. the adjective. 

THIRD, tertius. Every third, tertius 
quisque; e. g., every third month, tertio 
quoque.mense: for the third time, terti- 
tum: for the second and third time, ite- 
rum ac tertium; iterum tertiumque : that 
comes on every third day, tertianus (as an 
agne, &.): the third part, tertiw (with or 
without partes): a third (another), tertius. 

THIRDLY, tertio. Vid., also, the forms 
of division given under First. 

THIRST, s., sitis (properly and figura- 
tively): cupiditas (figuratively, desire) ; 
for any thing, alicujus rei. Thirst after 
liberty, sitis libertatis: thirst after truth, 
cupiditas veri videndi; studium veri re- 
periendi: to have a thirst after any thing, 
sitire aliquid : to have or suffer thirst, siti- 
re; siti cruciari (violent thirst): to die of 
thirst, siti enecari, mori: to cause or oc- 
caston thirst, sitim facere, gignere, atferre, 
stimulare, accendere : to quench thirst, si- 
Um restinguere, exstinguere : to remove 
thirst, sitim explére, depellere, reprime- 
re: sitim haustu gelide aque sedare (by 
@ draught of cold water): he ought to 
quench his thirst only with cold water, po- 
tione aque tantum a siti vindicari debet. 

THIRST, v., sitire (properly and figura- 
tively). To thirst violentlu, siti cruciari ; 
ritis fauces urit (poctical) + figuratively, to 
thirst sig ony thing, sitire aliquid; ali- 
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cujus rei cupiditate flagrare ; rem arden- 
ter cupere. 

THIRSTILY (figuratively), sitienter : 
ardenter. 

THIRSTY. || That thirsts, sitiens 
(properly and figuratively ; after any thing, 
alicujus rei) : siticulosus (of the ground): 
alicujus rei cupiditate flagrans; alicujus 
rei avidus, appetens ( figuratively, very de- 
sirous of a thing). || That causes 
thirst, siticulosus: sitim faciens, gignens, 
or stimulans. 

THIRTEEN, rarely tredecim (Liv., 36, 
45, and Frontin., Aqued., 33); usually (in 
Cicero only thus) decem et tres, or tres et 
decem (vid. Cic., Rosc. Am., 7, 20; 35, 99; 
Liv., 37, 30,8). Every thirteen, terni déni, 
or déni terni: thirteen times, tredecies. 

THIRTEENTH, tertius decimus: deci- 
mus et tertius ({g> rarely decimus ter- 
tius, Gell., 18, 2, extr.: never tertius et de- 
cimus). For the thirteenth time, * tertium 
decimum. 

THIRTIETH, tricesimus or trigesimus. 

THIRTY, triginta: (distributive) tricé- 
ni, -e, -a (used also for “thirty” with sub- 
stantives which have no singular). A space 
of thirty years, tricennium (Cod. Just., 7, 
31); triginta anni: the males attain at the 
most to the age of thirty years, vita ma- 
ribus tricenis annis longissima: thirty 
years of age, tricenarius; triginta anno- 
rum : that lasts thirty years, triginta anno- 
rum : thirty times, tricies ; trigesies : thirty 
times as large, as small, &c., * triginta par- 
tibus major, minor, &c.: months of thirty 
days, cavi menses (opposed to pleni men- 
ses, those of thirty-one, Censorin., 20). 

THIS, hic, hee, hoc (for which qui, 
que, quod must be used at the beginning 
of a new proposition when “this” refers to 
a person or thing already mentioned: 
in English we use, in such cases, “and,” 
“ for,” “but,” “ hence,” “therefore,” * now,” 
&e., which in Latin must be omitted before 
qui for hic; vid. Krebs, § 570): ille (és 
often used in Latin with reference to a state- 
ment to follow, where in English “this” 
is used. In quoting any body's words, hic 
is, however, generally used: illud anima- 
rum corporumque dissimile, quod, &c.; 
but, in hance fere sententiam locutus est). 
This and that, ille et ille ; ille aut ille (= 
several, indefinitely ; e. g.. commendo vo- 
bis illum et illum). As antecedent to a 
relative, is is the regular wnemphatic pro- 
noun, but hic, iste, ille can all be used with 
their proper meaning: ista que a te 
dicta sunt (iste as demonstrative of second 
person); hrc, que® a nobis disputata 
sunt (i. €., as just present to our thoughts) ; 
qui illa tenet quorum artem instituere 
vult. This here, hicce, hecce, hocce: this 
ard that, ille et ille; nonnemo (many a 
one): this... that, hic... ille (often, also, 
ille... hic, where ille refers to the latter, hic 
to the former ; vid. Herz., Ces., B. G.,3, 11); 
alius...alius (the one... the other): this 
of mine, hic, heec, hoc: this of yours, iste, 
ista, istud: this of his, ille, illa, illud (all 
in the gender, &c., of the following sub- 
stantive) : this time, nunc (and, when past 
time is viewed as present, tunc); in pre- 
senti (now, at this time): hic, hac in re, 
hic in causa (in this case): in this case, 
hac in re; hac in causé; si res ita se ha- 
bet (if the thing be so); si hic casus inci- 
derit (if this case shall have happened): of 
this year, hujus anni; hornotinus, hornus 
(born or produced in this year; of fruits 
and animals; the latter, perhaps accident- 
ally, only in poets): on this side, citerior : 
this side of, cis; citra ( preposition and ad- 
verb): and this too (as adding an attribu- 
tive in the way of climar), et is, isque, at- 
que: and this too, not, neque is (e. g., 
unam rem explicabo, eamque maximam). 
{oe In oblique narration, where ths 
speaker would use “this,” hic, thar e- 
porter sometimes retains the hic, and 
sometimes changes it into ‘ that,” ille, adapt- 
ing the statement to his own position ; thus, 
Marcellus respondit, ‘Non plura per an- 
nos quinquaginta benefacta Hieronis, 
quam paucis his annis maleficia eorum, 
qui Syracusas tenucrint, erga populum 
Romanum esse” (Liv., 25, 31, where Mar- 
cellus would himself use his annis; but in 
25, 28, occasionem, qualis illo momento 
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hore sit, nullam deinde fore, where th 
speaker would use hoc momento). 

THISTLE, carduus. <A place over- 
grown with thistles, carduétum: the head 
of a thistle, * cardui cacumen. 

THITHER, illuc : istuc: illo: in eum 
locum: eo (to that place): ad id: ad eam 
rem: e0 (to that point or state). 

- THONG, lorum (general term; 
loramentum is not classical) : habéna (with 
which any thing is kept or drawn in, or the 
contrary, as @ rein, &c.): corrigia (used 
Sor binding together, as a shoe-tie) : amen- 
tum (a thong fastened to a javelin): tau- 
rea (a leathern thong). 

THORN. || Propr., spina (a thorn or 
prickle on plants; also the thorn-bush) : 
sentis: vepres (a brier). Black thorn, pru 
nus silvestris (Cels.): Glastonbury thorn, 
*crategus (Linn.): of thorns, made of 
thorn, spineus, || Fic., spina: molestia: 
cura. Yo be a thorn in the side of an 
body, alicui invisum or odiosum esse ; Kd 
iquem pungere, urere: I am a thorn in 
your side, stimulus ego nunc sum tibi 
(Comice). 

THORNBACK, * raja clavata (Linn.). 

THORNY, spinosus (only properly) : la- 
boriosus: arduus: swrumnosus ( figura- 
tively, troublesome). {og Disserendi spi- 
nv and spinosum disserendi genus signi- 
fy “a subtle investigation,” not a “thorny” 
one (vid. Cic., Fin., 3, 1, 3; 4, 28, 79). 

THOROUGH. || Complete, verus: 
germanus (but {39> before another adjem 
tive vere must be used, not verus: a thor- 
ough Ciceronian, * vere Ciceronianus) : 
subtilis (of a person who performs any thing 
with ingenuity, accuracy, or precision ; of 
a thing done with such ingenuity, &c.): 
acutus ; in any thing, aliqua re or ad ali- 
quid faciendum (of a person who penetrates 
to the very pith of a matter ; of a thing made 
or done by such a person): accuratus (made 
or done with care and eractness ; only of 
things): exquisitus. JN. exquisitus et 
minime vulgaris: reconditus et exquisi- 
tus (above the ordinary; of persons and 
things). (> Solidus is used by good 
modern writers in the sense of “thorough,” 
but without any ancient authority. A thor- 
ough scholar, exquisita doctrinad homo 
(who possesses more than ordinary learn- 
ing); vir omnibus artibus perpolitus (a 
varied and extensive information): a thor- 
ough philosopher, philosophus subtilis ; 
philosophus acutus: thorough scholarship, 
doctrina exquisita: to have a thorough 
knowledge of the Latin language, bene 
(more strongly optime) Latine scire: to 
have a thorough acquaintance with Latin 
literature, in Latinis literis multum versa- 
tum esse. “Thorough” may often be 
translated by summus, maximus, with or 
without omnium; by caput or princeps 
with a genitive ; by totus ex aliqua re fac- 
tus est or constat; versatus est in omni 
genere alicujus rei. In Plautus by com 
pounds with the Greek tri (trifur); tris 
curria): @ thorough rogue, trifurcifer 
(comedy): caput scelerum (Plaut.) ; prin 
ceps flagitiorum (Cic.) ; veterator. Some 
times by a superlative adjective: a thorough 
fool, stolidissimus, stultissimus. || That 
goes through, per locum penetrans: 
locum lustrans. 

THOROUGH-BRED, honesto genere 
natus. 

THOROUGHFARE, transitus: transi- 
tio pervia (through houses, courts): Janus 
(a passage, such as those leading from the 
forum at Rome into the neighboring 
streets). Having a thoroughfare, transito- 
rius; pervius (through which one may make 
way ; opposed to invius) : a forum with thor- 
oughfares, forum transitorium (Eutrop., 
7, 23): a house with thoroughfares, domus 
transitoria (Swet., Ner., 31). 

THOROUGHLY, prorsus (opposed to 
“in some degree,” or “almost ;” quite, 
without exception): omnino (opposed to 
magna ex parte, &c.; completely, quite) : 
plane (quite ; opposed to pene): in or per 
omnes partes: per omnia (72 every re 
spect): penitus (through and through; e. 
g., amittere, perspicere, cognosse, &c. : 
opposed to magna ex parte, and to “ super. 
ficially”): funditus (from the foundation, 
utterly ; especially with verbs of z ing. 
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destroying, defeating, rejecting, depriving). 
id. QuiTe.] Sometimes bene penitus 


g., qui bene penitus . . . in istius famili- 
aritatem sese dedit, Cic., Verr., 2, 70). 
To treat thoroughly on any subject, subtili- 
ter or accurate atque exquisite disputare 
or disserere de re: to examine @ thing 
thoroughly, aliquid penitus pernoscere : 
to know any thing thoroughly, aliquid pe- 
nitus percepisse ; aliquid perspexisse pla- 
neque cognovisse : to make one’s self thor- 
oughly acquainted with any thing, animus 

- pervolvitur in re (vid. Cic., De Or., 2, 35, 
149): insinuo me in aliquid (vid. Cic., 
Tusc., 5, 12, 34): penitus insinuo in ali- 
quid (Cic., De Or., 2, 35,149. [Eg That 
Cicero used not only insinuare [tntransi- 
tively], but also se insinuare, is satisfac- 
torily shown by Zumpt, Cic., Verr., 3, 68, 
157); I have made myself thoroughly @c- 
quainted with a thing, res penitus mihi 
nota est (Cic., De Or., 2, 35, in.). 

THOU, tv (pron. pers.) ; usually omit- 
ted in Latin, except for sake of emphasis or 
distinction ; but, (1) If two actions of the 
same person are distinguis the pro- 
noun is usually expressed with the first. 
(2) When two actions are related of q per- 
son which scem inconsistent with each other 
(e. g., “ You who did this, also did that’), 
the first may have qui; the second is with 
the second person (e. g., qui magister equi- 
tum fuisse tibi viderere ...is per muni- 
cipia coloniasque Galliw ...cucurristi, 
Cic., Phil., 2, 20). 

THOUGH. Vid. ALrHoucH. 

THOUGHT, cogitatio (act of thinking ; 

and as concrete, a thought): cogitatum (a 
thought): mens (understanding ; then 
opinion, view): sententia (an opinion, es- 
pecially if well founded ; then=a good or 
just thought): opinio (a mere opinion, sup- 
position): suspicio (conjecture, suspicion): 
consideratio, meditatio, deliberatio, cogi- 
tatio (reflection, deliberation, idera- 
tion): consilium (design, plan, inten- 
tion): dictum (@ thought uttered; @ say- 
ing): locus (@ chief point or matter in 

hilosophical questions ; as Cic., Tusc., 1, 

b. 57, quem locum multo etiam accura- 

tius explicat in eo sermone, quem habuit 
eo ipso die, quo excessit e vita; s0, also, 

Cic., Lal., 13, 46, &c.). A quick or sud- 

den thought, a flash of thought, cogitatio 

(repentina): inventum (invention): a wise 

thought, callidum inventum: a wonderful 
thought, mirum inventum: a witty thought, 
facetie: sales: facete, salse, acute dicta: 
the thoughts, cogitata mentis; sensa men- 
tis or animi; qu# mente concipimus; 
quz animo cogitamus, sentimus, versa- 
mus: the thought enters my mind, ad cogi- 
tationem deducor (J am led to the thought): 
subit cogitatio animum; succurrit mihi 
res (any thing occurs to me): venit mihi 
in mentem (any thing suddenly occurs to 
me, strikes me: [osP~ venit mihi in opinio- 
nem is unusual; vid. Bremi ad Nep., Milt., 

7,3): induco animum (J hit upon the idea), 
with an infinitive (as Cic., De Divin., 1, 13, 
p.in.), or with ut (Cic., Rose. Am., 19, in.; 
Liv., 2, 5,7): adducor im suspicionem (I 
am led to suspect : {>> venit mihi in sus- 
picionem is unusual ; vid. Bremzi, loc. cit.). 
To pass from one thought to another, cogi- 
tare aliam rem ex alia re: to turn or ai. 
rect all one’s thoughts to any thing, cogi- 
tationes omnes or animum totum ad ali- 
uid intendere ; cogitationes omnes con- 
ferre in rem; toto animo cogitare de re ; 
omnem suam mentem et cogitationem ad 
aliquid incitare ; omni cogitatione ferri ad 
Tem; totum et mente et animo in aliquid 
insistere. To pursue a thought, versari 
in cogitatione alicujus rei: not to collect 
or concentrate one’s thoughts, aliud or ali- 
as res agere ; non attendere : to be in deep 
thought, deep in thought, in cogitatione de- 
fixum esse: after due thought, re diligen- 
ter pegpensa or considerata; inita sub- 
ductaque ratione; omnibus rebus circum. 
epectis: the matter requires thought, res 
habet deliberationem ; res cadit in delib- 
erationem : to divert any body’s thoughts 
to any thing, in cogitationem alicujus rei 
aliquem avertere : to give the thought of 
any thing to any body, alicui cogitationem 
alicujus rei injicere: to suggest to any 
body ht that aliquem ad eam cog- 
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itationem deducere, or in eam cogitatio- 
nem adducere, ut, &c.: to put any thing 
out of any body’s thoughts, abducere ali- 
cujus animum a re: to dismiss any thing 
from one’s thoughts, cogitationem de re 
abjicere ; non amplius cogitare de re: 
dismiss these thoughts, abducas velim an- 
imum ab his cogitationibus: what are your 
thoughts ? quas cogitationes volvis? This 
is my only thought, nibil cogito nisi hoc : to 
supply any thing (a word, &c.) in thought, 
intelligere ; intelligi velle (when the writer 
himself is spoken of: subintelligere 
is not Latin, and subaudire is not classic- 
al): to enter into any body’s thoughts, et 
in sensum et in mentem alicujus intrare 
(Cic., De Or., 2, 25, 109); ad sensum opin- 
ionemque alicujus penetrare (Cic., Par- 
tit., 36, 123) : to know any body’s thoughis, 
quid aliquis cogitet scire: my thoughts 
(opinion) on the subject are quite different, 
longe mihi alia mens est: these are my 
thoughts on the matter, hec habui que de 
ea re dicerem (I had this to say on the sub- 
ject); (forensium) rerum hee nostra con- 
silia sunt (Cic., Att., 4, 2, extr.): wrapped 
ia thought, defixus cogitatione. 

THOUGHTFUL, gravis (opposed to le- 
vis): providus: cautus (prudent, cau- 
tious ; of persons): prudens (acting or pro- 

ing with ideration ; of persons, 
judgments). Vid., also, CONSIDERATE. 

THOUGHTFULLY, provide: caute: 

rudenter. 

THOUGHTFULNESS, gravitas (con- 
sideration ; opposed to levitas): cautio, 
circumspectio, prudentia (caution, cir- 
cumspection, prudence, &c.). 
THOUGHTLESS, temerarius (acting 
without due reflection): securus (uncon- 
cerned, from an opinion of safety): impru- 
dens (from want of proper foresight ; oppos- 
ed to paratus): socors (stupidly thought- 
less): incuriosus (wanting activity and 
proper care; indifferent) : negligens (op- 
posed to diligens) ; in aliqua re negligens 
ac dissolutus; parum accuratus. 

THOUGHTLESSLY, inconsulte (in- 
considerate, without due reflection) ; sine 
cura: secure: incuriose (post-Augustan): 
negligenter : indiligenter. 

THOUGHTLESSNESS, inconsideran- 
tia, temeritas (want of due reflection): se- 
curitas (freedom from care and from fear 
of danger): imprudentia (want of fore- 
sight): socordia (want of thought, observ- 
ation, &c.): incuria (want of activity and 
good heed ; rap: Stace : negligentia (neg- 
ligence and indifference). 

THOUSAND, mille (a thousand is prop- 
erly a substantive, indeclinable in the sin- 
gular, but found only in positions which 
admit @ nominative or an accusative. As 
@ substantive, it governs the genitive ; e. g., 
mille hominum, mille passuum ; but mil- 
le is also very frequently used as an inde- 
clinable adjective, and that in the place of 
all the cases) : millia, -ium, n. (several thou- 
sand ; the declinable plural of mille). The 
number of th ds is denoted either by 
the cardinal numerals or by distributives ; 
e. g., duo or bina, decem or dena, millia ; 
the objects enumerated are put in the geni- 
tive after millia; e. g., trecenta millia ar- 
matorum, unless followed by one of the nu- 
meral adjectives ; e. g., habuit tria millia 
trecentos milites. [og The substantive 
is very rarely put in the same case as millia ; 
as in Virg., An., 9, 132, tot millia gentes 
arma ferunt Italie. [3 None but the 
poets express the number of thousands by 
the indeclinable mille, preceded by numeral 
adverbs ; as, bis mille equi, for duo or bi- 
na milliaequorum. Octavius left a thou- 
sand sesterces to each of the pretorian sol- 
diers, Octavianus legavit prvtorianis mil- 
itibus singula millia nummorum ({3 not 
millenos nummos) : you shall give a thou- 
sand talents every tweive years, dabitis mil- 
lia talentim ([O$> not millena talenta) 
per duodecim annos. When “thousand” 
ts employed to denote a large indefinite 
number, the Latin is mille or sexcenti; e. 
g., @ thousand new plans, mille nova con- 
silia: a thousand such things, sexcenta 
similia: multa similia: a thousand thanks, 
summas gratias ago: containing @ thou- 
sand, milliarius: captain of @ thousand, 
chiliarchus; (the number), a thousand, 
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chilias ; or, Latin (in late writers), nume- 
rus millenarius : by thousands, millia; e. 
g., millia.crabronum coeunt: @ thousand- 
fold, millies tantum cr there is no good 
authority for millecuplus): a thousand 
times, millies : in @ thousand ways, mille 


modis. 
THOUSANDTH, millesimus. 
THOWL, scamnus (Cic. 
THRALDOM. Vid. Bonpacz, SERv1- 


TUDE. 

THRASH. || To beat, verberibus ce 
dere or castigare: verberibus or flagris 
implére: male mulcare: verberibus subi- 
gere or irrigare (comedy) ; verberibus mul- 
care; with a stick, alicui fustem impin. 
re; aliquem fuste coercére (Hor.). || To 
beat out corn, e spicis grana excutere, 
discutere, or exterere: frumentum dete- 
rere (general terms): messem perticis fla- 
gellare, spicas baculis excutere (with long 
sticks): spicas fustibus tundere or cudere 
(with clubs or mallets): framentum pulsi- 
bus tribularum deterere: messem tribulis 
exterere: aspicis grana excutere jumen- 
tis junctis et tribulo (these three by a ma 
chine; probably a roller drawn by oxen) : 
spicas exterere pecudibus or jumentorum 
ungulis: spicas exterere grege jumento- 
rum inacto (by ozen): messim exterere 
equorum gressibus (by horses). We find 
frumentum in area terere (Hor., Sat.,1,1, 
45); terere culmos (Virg.). : 

THRASHER, * qui excutit flagello gra 
na frugum, &c. Vid. the verb. 

THRASHING, tritira (Col.). 

THRASHING-FLOOR, area (Cic.) ; or 
more fully, area in qua frumenta deterun- 
tur (after Col., 1, 6, 23). 

THRASHING-MACHINE, * machina 
granis frumenti excutiendis; or perhape 
tribula or tribulum (Virg., Georg., 1, 164; 
Ov., Met., 13, 803; Varr., R. R., 1,52; Plin., 
H.N., 18,30; this was a thick, heavy board, 
armed underneath with spikes or flints, and 
drawn over the corn by a yoke of oxen). 

THREAD, s._ || Propr., filum (general 
term) : linum : linea (thicker ; composed of 
several threads twisted together). To draw 
@ thread, filum ducere, trahere: gold 
threads, aurea fila; aurum netum (spun 
gold, Alcim. Avit., 6, 36): silver threads, 
argentea fila: * argentum in filum ductum. 
Prov. To hang by a thread, admodum te- 
nui filo suspensum esse (Val. Maz.) ; in 
summum discrimen deductum esse: in 
summo discrimine versari: tenui filo pen- 
dére (Ov.) : not to havea dry thread about 
one, imbre, pluvia, sudore (as the case may 
be) madidum or madefactum esse. Fic. 
The thread of a discourse, cursus or series 
narrationis: to cut off the thread of a dis- 
course, incidere or precidere orationem 
(not filum orationis abrumpere : filum és 
the texture of a discourse ; the nature, &c., 
of an argument) : to resume the thread of 
a discourse, redire ad id unde devertimus; 
unde exorsa est oratio, eo reverti: but to 
resume the thread of our discourse, sed jam 
unde huc degressa est, eo redeat oratio; 
sed jam. unde exorsa est oratio, eo rever- 
tatur: the thread of a screw ; by the Greek 
mepexdxArov (we find plural, ruge per coch- 
leam bullantes, Plin., 18, 31, 74). 

THREAD, v. || To put a thread 
through (a needle), conjicere filum in 
acum (Cels.): filam per acum trajicere: 
filum in acum inserere (after Quint., 2, 2, 
3). || To put on a thread, lineam per 
rem perserere (after Varr.); lino inserere 
(Tert.). ||To wind one’s self through 
@ place, penetrare per locum: pervade- 
re locum or per locum. 

THREADBARE, tritus: obsolétus (the 
latter of clothes or the wearer) : attritus (@. 
g., toga attrita, Mart.). 

THREAT, minatio: comminatio (act of 
threatening): denunciatio (4 ing 
declaration): mine (threatening words, 
threats). To throw out threats, minas j» 
cere, jactare; against any body, minis ab 
iquem insequi. 

THREATEN. |] Trans., PRopR., minas 
jacere, jactare: minis uti. To 
one with any thing, aliquid alicui minari, 
minitari, comminari (general term) ; de 
nunciare alicui aliquid (to give a threaten- 
ing notice); intentare alicui aliquid (69 
preparations made, arma Se 
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09 threuten one with fire and sword, minita- 
ri alicui ferrum flammamque, or ferro ig- 
nique: to threaten one with war, arma in- 
tentare alicui: we are threatened by him 
with blows, verbera minatur; verbera no- 
bis intentantur. |] Fie., imminére: im- 
pendére. A war with the Parthians threat- 
ens us, bellum nobis impendet a Parthis: 
the enemy’s camp threatens the city, cas- 
tra hostium imminent portis. || INTRANS. 
Something threatens (i. e., is near at hand), 
res imminet, instat, impendet: war, dan- 
ger threatens, impendet bellum, pericu- 
lum: it threatens for rain, imbres immi- 
nent; nubilatur, or nubilare coepit (2% zs 
becoming overcast). 

THREATENING, s., minatio: commi- 
natio (a threat): denunciatio (menacing 
declaration): mine (threats, menacing 
words). 

THREATENING, adj. || PRopr., mi- 
nax: minitabundus (of persons). FiG., 
instans: imminens: presens (impending). 
To withdraw from the threatening storm, 
impendentem etfugere tempestatem (e- 

08): to assume a threatening character, 
imminére (vid. Nep., Eum., 10, 3): in a 
threatening manner, minaciter. 

THREE, tres, tria: trini, trine, trina 
(three together ; also = three at once, usual- 
ly with substantives which have no singu- 
lar, but also otherwise) : terni, -e, -a (every 
three, distributively ; also = three at once). 
A space of three days, triduum: every three 
days, ternis diebus ; tertio quoque die (on 
every third day): after three days, post ejus 
diei tertium diem’: three years old, tri- 
mus, trimulus ({23> never = lasting three 
years) ; tres annos natus (three years old ; 
of persons); trium annorum (that lasts 
three years; also three years old) ; triennis 
(that lasts three years): a space of three 
years, triennium: three pounds, trepondo: 
tn three parts [vid. THREEFOLD]: three 
parts (of a whole), dodrans: consisting of 
three, ternarius: three words with you, te 
tribus verbis volo (comedy): to say any 
thing in three words, aliquid in tribus ver- 
bis dicere : there are three of us, nos sumus 
tres: three and a half, tres et semis; tres 
et dimidium ; dimidium super tres ({34> 
not sesquitertius, which denotes the relation 
of 3 to 4). 

THREEFOLD, triplus (three times as 
much, rpirdinios): trigeminus or terge- 
ininus (triple): tripartitus (divided into 
three): triplex (consisting of three parts, 
tpimAods): terni, -,-a [vid. THREE]. To 
make a threefold division, trifariam or tri- 
partito dividere: to make threefold, tripli- 


care. 
THREESCORE, sexaginta. Vid. S1x- 


TY. 

THRESHOLD, limen (properly, and 
figuratively in poetry): initium (figura- 
tively, beginning). To cross any body's 
threshold. limen alicujus intrare or inire: 
the threshold of a speech, prima orationis 
verba, exordium, procemium (p> not 
initium in this connection): the threshold 
of an art or science, elementa, rudimenta, 
incunabula, plural. [og The word in its 
figurative sense may often be rendercd by 
circumlocution with primus. 

THRICE, ter. Thrice as much. triplum: 
thrice more, triplo plus: to multiply thrice, 


triplicare. 
THRIFT. || Carefulness, cura: dil- 
igentia. [Vid. CAREFULNEss.] || Fru- 


gality, frugalitas. [Vid. Frueauiry]. 
|| Profit, ucrum. Vid. Prorir. 

THRIFTILY. || Carefully, caute: 
diligenter. || Frugally, trugaliter: par- 

e. JN. parce et frugaliter. 

THRIFTY. || Careful and indus- 
trious, cautus ac diligens: providus: 
diligens. || Frugal, frugalis: parcus. 

THRILL, s. |] A sharp sound, so- 
Dus acutus: sonus vibrans (a warbling, 
Plin., 10, 29, 43): tinnitus (@ tinkling). 
||4 sharp, piercing sensation; by 
the verb. 

THRILL, v. || To make a sharp 
sound, acute sonare, resonare, tinnire. 
It thrills in my ears, aures mew tinniunt, 
I Te feet aures strepunt (Liv., 22, 14). 

To feel a sharp or tingling sen- 
sation, micare: agitari: movéri. 7'o 
thrill ar gaudium percipere; lwti- 
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tid exsultare, gestire, or efferri; gaudio 
exsilire. 

THRIVE, crescere (to grow; properly 
and figuratively): provenire (of trees, corn, 
&c.; also figuratively, as Plin. Ep., 3, 19, 
extr.; of studies): convalescere (figura- 
tively, to grow strong; vid. Cic., Rep., 2, 
14, init.). To thrive well, bene, feliciter 
provenire (properly); * leta incrementa 
capere (figuratively) : wealth unjustly got- 
ten never thrives, male parta male dilabun- 
tur (Poeta ap Cic., Phil., 2, 27, init.) : to 
cause to thrive, aliquid letum facere ( prop- 
erly) ; rem alere (figuratively, Cic., Tusc., 
1, 2, 4, honos alit artes); rem augére; in- 
crementum afferre alicui rei. 

THROAT, jugulum (the proper word) : 
faux, usually plural, fauces (the upper, 
narrower part near the entrance of the 
throat): gula (the gullet, which conveys the 
food from the mouth to the stomach): gut- 
tur (the entrance of the wind-pipe ; also the 
gullet and wind-pipe). To cut any body's 
throat, aliquem jugulare ; jugulum alicui 
perfodere; gladium demittere alicujus in 
jugulum (Plaut., Merc., 3, 4, 28): to have 
a good throat (to be able to speak loudly), 
in clamando robustum esse. 

THROB, v., palpitare: salire (e. g., cor 


salit or palpitat). 

THROB, + palpitatio; or by the 

THROBBING, verbs. 

THROE, dolor (in plural, also = the 
pangs of child-birth ; cf. Ter., Ad., 3, 1, 12, 
&c.: also, dolores puerperes, Plaut.; do- 
lor quem in puerperio aliquis patitur, 
Sen.). Vid. Pane. 

THRONE, solium (the proper word. 
{>> thronus is not found in the best prose 
writers; and solium in its figurative sense, 
for royal dignity,” ts poetical): sedes or 
sella regia (properly): regnum (figura- 
tively, kingdom, regal power): imperium 
(figuratively, empire). To sit upon a 
throne, sedére in solio, ov in sede regia 
(properly); regem esse; regnare (figu- 
ratively) : to ascend a throne, * in solium 
escendere (properly); regnum occupare ; 
regnum or imperium adipisci; regni or 
regno, imperii or imperio, potiri; regnare 
coepisse (figuratively): one comes to the 
throne, imperium or regnum transit ad 
aliquem : to aspire to the throne, regnum 
appetere ; regnum occupare velle: to suc- 
ceed to the throne, succedere regno alicui, 
or succedere regno in alicujus locum: to 
call to the throne, aliquem accire in reg- 
num or ad regnandum: to raise to the 
throne, summam rerum deferre ad _ ali- 
quem (deferre alicui regnum ac diadema, 
Hor., Od., 2, 2, 22): to restore to the throne, 
restituere aliquem in regnum; reducere 
aliquem : to drive from the throne, alicui 
regni dignitatem adimere; alicui imperi- 
um abrogare; alicui regnum auferre or 
eripere; aliquem regno spoliare; regno 
pellere or expellere. : 

THRONG,s., turba, &c. Vid. Crown, s. 

THRONG, v., influere, &c. Vid. 
CRowpD, v. 
THROSTLE. || 4 bird, * turdus mu- 
sicus (Linn.). 

THROTTLE, s. Vid. Turoar. 

THROTTLE, »., alicui elidere spiri- 
tum, fauces, or collum (the proper word ; 
although the last two occur only in Ov., 
Met., 12, 142, and Sen., Herc. (t., 1235: 
to be distinguished from sutfocare = to 
suffocate, choke ; from strangulare = to 
strangle; and from jugulare = to cut the 
throat). 

THROUGH, adv. Vid. Torovenovut. 

THROUGH, prep. || Of space and 
time, per; but tris is usually expressed by 
compound words. || Denoting a means, 
per (especially if a living being be the 
means; rarely if it bea thing). The Lat- 
ins usually express the means, if it be a 
thing, by a simple ablative; as, to gain the 
Savor of others by flatteries, aliorum benev- 
olentiam blanditiis colligere ; vid. Grotef., 
§ 217 and 218, Obs. 2; Zumpt, § 455. 
A also, with the gerund the preposition 
is always omitted ; as, the human mind is 
nourished by learning and thinking, homi- 
nis mens discendo alitur et cogitando. 
Sometimes, also, the Latins employ the par- 
ticiples utens and usus (as the Greeks ypus- 
pevos and xpyodpevos); €. g., prooliis se- 
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cundis usus. || Denoting cause and 
operation, per (by occasion of): a, ab 
(denoting immediate operation, especially 
after passive and intransitive verbs ; as, in- 
terire ab aliquo): propter (denoting an 
efficient cause, after transitive or intransi- 
tive verbs; e. g., ii propter quos hanc sua- 
vissimam lucem aspeximus); or it may 
be expressed by ductus, adductus, motus, 
excitatus, &c.; e. g., pulchritudine duc- 
tus; or in this case we may use propter, ob, 
causd: if the notion of hinderance or im- 
pediment be included, we may use prohibi- 
tus or impeditus instead of ductus (e. g., 
negotiis impeditus): alicujus opera (by 
the efforts of any one; as, eorum opera 
plebs concitata est): alicujus or alicujus 
rei beneticio (through the kindness of; e. 
g., sic Gyges repente annuli beneficio rex 
exortus est, through the ring). If things 
without life are specified as @ cause, the re- 
lation is usually expressed by the ablative 
without a preposition ; as, this has happen- 
ed through your fault, vestra culpa hoc 
accidit (vid. Grotef., § 218, Obs. 2, sgq.; 
Zumpt, § 452). || Denoting extension 
of space and time= throughout, per; 
e. g., through all the provinces of your em- 
pire, per imperii tui provincias : the report 
spreads through all Africa, tama per om- 
nem Africam divulgatur. Here, also, the 
Latins form compounds with per; e. g4 
through and through, penitus (to the tn- 
nermost part, entirely; e. g., sae agg 
nosse): per onines partes (through all 
parts, &c.). The Latins also express it by 
verbs compounded with per; as, percute- 
re: also 2ith trans; as, to pierce through 
and through with a sword, aliquem transi- 
gere gladio. To be carried through, va 
lére (of a law, plan, &c.): perferri (of 6 
proposed law). 

THROUGHOUT, adv., prorsus (alto 
gether, entirely, without exceplion ; as, pror- 
sus omnes): omnino (perfectly ; opposed 
to magna ex parte, &c.]: plane: in or per 
omnes partes: per omnia (in every re- 
spect): penitus: funditus (thoroughly, 
from the foundation). Nothing through- 
out, nihil omnino: throughout or for a 
great part, omnino aut magna ex parte. 
Sometimes “throughout” is rendered by 


otus, 

THROUGHOUT, prep. Vid. THrouen. 

THROW, v., jacére: jactare (to do it 
repeatedly or constantly) : mittere (to send 
it forth to a person or persons ; e. g., tela 
tormentis missa) : conjicere ( properly, to 
throw together ; either of many doing it at 
once, or of bringing many things or per- 
sons together; e. g., to throw their knap- 
sacks in a heap, conjicere sarcinas in acer- 
vum, Liv.; soldiers into a town, milites in 
locum; also, pila in hostes; maledicta in 
aliquem; any body into prison, aliquem 
in vincula): injicere (to throw into, and 
also upon or over; e. g., pallium alicui, 
Cic.) alicui rei or in aliquid: petere ali- 
quem aliqua re (throw any thing at any 
body): jaculari (to hurl, by swinging the 
hand round). To throw stones, \apides ja- 
cere; at any body, lapides mittere or con- 
jicere in aliquem; lapidibus petere ali- 
quem: to throw any thing at any body's 
head, in caput alicujus aliquid jaculari: to 
throw money among the people, nummos 
sparzere populo, in plebem: to throw mon- 
ey into the sea, pecuniam in mare jubére 
mergi: to throw one’s self at any body's 
feet, se ad alicujus pedes, or alicui ad pe- 
des projicere or abjicere (alicujus or ali- 
cui equally right ; Krebs was too hasty in 
condemning alicui, which he allows in his 
second edition) : to throw a cloak around 
or about one, pallium circumjicere or pal- 
lium injicere alicui (Cic., N. D., 3, 34, 83): 
to throw one’s self into any thing, injicere 
se in aliquid (e. g., in medios ignes, Céc.); 
irruere in aliquid (e. g., in mediam aci- 
em) : to throw light on any thing, lumen 
or multum luminis alicui rei atferre; any 
body overboard, aliquem in alto ejicere e 
navi (Cic.); merchandise overboard, jactu- 
ram facere (of a voluntary loss). ||Thros 
away, abjicere: projicere (both also figu- 
ratively); one’s arms, arma abjicere or pro- 
jicere; one’s shield, scutum manu emitte- 
re. Fre. To throw away money. pecuniaya 
profundere : to throw one’s self away (i. ¢ 
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_by misconduct, &c.), se abjicere (not se 
projicere, which, Cic., Att., 9, 6, 6 = “to ex- 
pos. one’s self rashly to a danger,” “to 
throw one’s life away”). || Throw down, 
sternere: prosternere (stretch on the 
round) : attligere (dash down): dejice- 
re: deturbare (cast down): evertere : 
subvertere (orerthrow), To throw a man 
down, aliquem ad terram dare; aliquem 
terre or ad terram affligere ; aliquem ad 
terram arietare (Curt., 9, 7, 22; to dash 
him down violently): to throw one’s self 
down, se abjicere; corpus sternere or 

rosternere ; oa the grass, se abjicere in 
ee (notin herbam; vid. Cic., De Orat., 
1, 7, exir.) ; at any body's feet ; vid. above, 
“throw at any body's feet:” to throw one’s 
self down from a wall, dejicere se de muro 
(Ces.) ; precipitare se ex muro (Cicero, 
Fragm.): to throw down a statue, statuam 
evertere (Cic.); a citadel, arcem evertere 
(Cic.); a house, domum evertere (Cic.), 
subvertere, proruere (Tac.); a horse, equ- 
um evertere (properly). || Throw off, 
ponere: deponere (lay aside): exuere 
(put off): abjicere (fling away). To 
throw off a yoke, jugum excutere; jugo se 
exuere ; jugum exuere (slip it off); the 
dogs, canibus Vincla demere (Ov.); canes 
immittere or instigare (in feras). || Throw 
on [vid. THrow upon]. |j Throw out, 
jacére: ejicere. To throw out many very 
tatelligible hints, multas nec dubias sig- 
nificationes jacére (Suet.). || Throw up, 
sublime jacere (after Plin., 11, 2, 1, $ 4); 
earth, terram adaggerare; about a tree, ar- 
borem aggerare ; a mound, aggerem jace- 
re, exstruere (figuratively) : if—vomit, 
&c., rejicere ore, and simply rejicere, per 
os reddere (e. g., sanguinem): eXscreare 
(to spit out; e. g., sanguinem, pituitam) : 
exscreare per tussim, extussire (to cough 
up blood, phlegm, &c.): exspuere (to spit 
out; e. g., blood, &c.): evomere: eruc- 
tare (to vomit forth ; hence, of volcanoes, 
igues evomere, Sil., Ital., 17, 598; flam> 
mas eructare, Justin., 4, 1, 4). || Tkrow 
upon, superinjicere. To throw one’s self 
upon a bed, decumbere in lecto; one’s self 
down upon any thing, se abjicere in aliqua 
re (not in aliquid); gravel upon a road, 
glared superstruere viam ; one’s self upon 
(a body of troops, &c.), conjicere se in ali- 
quem or aliquid ; impressionem facere (e. 
g., on the left wing, in sinistrum cornu) ; 
invadere aliquem ; the blame upon any 
body, culpam in aliquem conferre (if from 
one’s self); culpam or causam in aliquem 
transterre, vertere: to throw cold water 
upon any thing, spein alicujus incidere or 
infringere ; consilium alicujus improbare, 
&c. (according to the meaning) : to throw 
myself upon a person, spem reponere, con- 
stituere in aliquo [vid. Cast); upon any 
body's compassion, ad misericordiam ali- 
cujus confugere. 

THROW. || A cast, jactus: missus: 
jaculatio: conjectio (e. g., telorum) (Syn. 
ta CasT, v.]: ictus (@ successful cast, a 
hit). A stone's throw, lapidis jactus or 
conjectus (e. g., extra lapidis, teli, &c., 
jactum or conjectum esse): a throw of 
dice, jactus, or missus talorum or tessera- 
rum [Syn. in Dre, Dice, where the names 
of the throws will be found}. || Risk, ven- 
ture, alea. To venture any thing ata 
throw, aliquid in aleam dare (properly and 
figuratively) ; aliquid in discrimen com- 
mittere, vocare, deferre, or adducere ; al- 
iquid discrimini committere: often by agi- 
tur aliquid or de aliqua re (any thing is at 
stake) ; or by dimicare de aliqua re. My 
life is ventured upon the throw, de vita di- 
mico; de vita in discrimen vocor: to be 
brought to the last throw, in ultimum dis- 
crimen adduci (to be brought into the great- 
est danger) ; ultima audére, experiri; ad 
extrema or ad ultimum auxilium descen- 
dere (to be trying one’s last chance) : it is 
our last throw, ad extrema perventum est; 
res est ad extremum perducta casum. 

THRUM, licium: plural, licia: fimbrie 
(the threads which hang loosely at the end 


of @ piece). 

THRUSH. |j A bird, turdus (Plin., 
Hfor., &c.). \||A kind of disersein the 
mouth, aphthe (Cels., Marc. Emp.). 

THRUST, v., trudere (general term) : 
pellere (to drive): fodere (so as to pierce) 
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aliquem or aliquid aliqua re. 
fodere, in this sense, peers in inferior or 
poetical prose ; in classical prose it always 
means “to thrust through.” || Thrust at, 
petere. || Tkrust down, detrudere. 
|| Thrust into, trudere in ( not 
intrudere): detrudere in: pellere in. 
|| Thrust out, extrudere (the proper 
word): expellere (to drive out): exturba- 
re (to drive out with violence) : ejicere (to 
cast out). JN. intrudere et ejicere: ex- 
terminare (to drive away from a territory 
or a house): excludere : removére (to ez- 
clude, shut out). To thrust one out of the 
Senate, aliquem ejicere e senatu; aliquem 
movére senatu or de senatu; aliquem mo- 
vére loco senatorio. 

THRUST, s., petitio (a blow aimed): 
plaga: ictus (@ blow inflicted). In other 
cases usually by the verb, trudere,&c. To 
make a home-thrust ; vid. Home, adj. 

THUMB, s., pollex: digitus pollex. Of 
the size of a thumb, pollicaris: of a thumb’s 
breadth, latitudine pollicari; latitudine dig- 
iti pollicis (after Cas., B. C.,3, 13): of the 
thickness of a thumb, crassitudine digiti 
pollicis; crassitudine pollicari: a thumd’s 
breadth, crassitudo digiti pollicis; crassi- 
tudo pollicaris: of the length of a thumb, 
longitudine digiti pollicis (after Ces., B. 
C., 3, 13): @ thumd’s length, longitudo 
digiti pollicis (after Ces., B. C.. 3,30): a 
thumb-screw, *tormentum pollicibus ad- 
movendum. 

THUMB, v., * pollice terere. 

THUMB-STALL, digitabulum (a fin- 
ger-stall). 

THUMP, s., colaphus (with the fist): ic- 
tus: plaga (a blow). 

THUMP, v. Vid. Beat. 

THUNDER, s., tonitrus, -tis (in the plu- 
ral also tonitrua; but nowhere the singu- 
lar tonitru ; vid. Ramshorn, § 30, 5): ful- 
men ( flash of lightning with thunder ; al- 
so, figuratively, verborum fulmina): fra- 
gor (@ Crash, peal; e. g., fragor cceli or 
colestis). The thunder of artillery, * tor- 
mentoram res: thunder of eloquence, 
sonitus (cf. Cic., Att., 1, 14, 4): the thun- 





der of the Vatican, fulmen pontiticale (aft- 

er Ltv., 6, 39, fulmen dictatorium) : to hurl | 
the thunder of the Vatican at any body, * ful- | 
mine pontificali aliquem percellere. 

THUNDER, v., tonare: intonare (both | 
impersonal, transitive or intransitive, prop- 
erly or figuratively; tonare as intransi- | 
tive, intonare as transitive, of a powerful | 
speaker). It thunders incessantly, contin- | 
uus coeli fragor est: to be afraid when it | 
thunders, tonitrua expavescere: @ thun- 
dering speech, oratio fulgurans ac tonans | 
(after Quint., 2, 16, 1S); verborum fulmi- | 
na (Cic., Fam., 9, 21, 1). 

THUNDER-BOLT, fulmen: fulminis 
ictus. It came like a thunder-bolt after him, 
hac re gravissime commotus est. 

THUNDER-STRUCK. jj Propz., ful- 
mine tactus or perculsus: de ccelo tactus 
(poetical) : fulguratus (Varr.). || Fie., 
attonitus: perculsus: obstupefactus: ter- 
Titus : exterritus: perterritus: perturba- 
tus: (animo) consternatus (beside one’s self 
with agitation): (animo) confusus (con- 
founded): commotus: permotus (deeply 
moved). Sometimes afflictus: percussus : 
attonitus: fulminatus: exanimatus. JN. 
obstupefactus ac perterritus: confusus | 
et attonitus. 

THURSDAY, * dies Jovis. 

THUS, sic (so): ita (under such circum- 
stances): hoc modo: ad hunc modum 
(in this manner). The affair stands thus, 
sic res est: res ita se habet. 

THWART, obsistere : repugnare : ob- 
niti: reniti: adversari aliquem ([>g> not 
alicui). JN. adversari et repugnare: ob- 
stare or officere alicui and alicui rei alicu- 
jus (with this difference, that obstare means | 
merely to be in any body’s way; officere, | 
hi , to be opposed to him in a hostile | 
manner; e. g., to thwart any body’s plans, | 
alicujus consiliis obstare or ofticere, ob- | 
serving, however, the difference of meaning | 
just alluded to): retardare aliquem, in 
any thing, ad aliquid faciendum or ab al- | 
iqua re facienda, in aliqua re (to thwart | 
any body in any thing, or in the execution 
of any thing ; e. g., in his privileges, in 
suo jure). To thwart any body's designs, 
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alicujus consilia pervertere: to ste one’s 


hope spes ad irritum cadit or re- 
digitur: to thwart any body’s whole pian, 
contu alicui omnes rationes: if ae- 
cidents and engagements had not thwarted 


his projects, nisi aliquis casus aut occupa- 
tio ejus consilium premisset: to thwert 
any body in every thing, omnia adversus 
aliquem facere : to thwart one another's de- 
signs, obstrectare inter se (of two rivals) : 
to thwart one’s own interest, repugnare util- 
itati sux. 


nd 
cially when it refers to the subject 
proposition, it ts y 
vid. Krebs, § 113; Grotef., 
Zumpt, § 768; Kriger, § 406, 3, Obs. 4). 
It is thy (your) duty or part, taum est, &c._ 

THYME, thymum. Common thyme, 
*thymus vulgaris (Linn.). Cretan or 
Grecian thyme, *Satureja Capitata (Linn.). 
Wild thyme, * thymus serpillum (Linn.): 
the blossom of thyme, epithymon. 

TIARA, tiara, -w, f. (Sen., Ov.) or tidraa, 
-@, m. (Virg.). 

TICK, s. || A kind of vermin, ri- 
cinus (Varr., Col.). ||The covering of 
@ bed, * tegumentum culcite. {||Credézt, 
vid. || Sound of a clock, &c., *ictus 
machinationis, qua hore moventur. 

TICK, v., *ictum reddere, in context 
with machinatio, &c. 

TICKET, s., scheda: scida: scidula 
(as a piece of paper, &c.): tessera (as @ 
token): libellus: tabella (hung up or ex 

to view). 

TICKET, v., scidis, scidulis, te@¥eris, 
notare aliquid. 

TICKLE, titillare aliquid (also figura 
tively; e. g., sensus; but in Cicero always 
with quasi prefixed; vid. Fin., 1, 11, 39; 
Of., 2, 18, 63): quasi titillationem adhibé- 
re alicui rei ( figuratively ; e. g.. sensibus). 

TICKLING, titillatio (when used in a 
figurative sense, always with quasi): titil- 
latus (only in ablative, titillatu) ; or by the 





verb. 

TICKLISH. || Propr., qui titillatu fa- 
cile movetur: *titillationis minime pati- 
ens. || Fre. (a) Of persons excitable ; e. g.. 
he is very ticklish on that point, * hac re ta- 


| cile offenditur. (b) Of things, lubricus 


et anceps (nice, critical, dangerous) : diffe 


| cilis (dificult to manage). 


TID-BIT. Vid. Trr-srr. 

TIDE. || Altergate ebb and flow 
of the sea, estus: wzstuum accessus et 
recessus (Cic.): reciprocatio estiis: #s- 
tus maris reciproci (Plin.): s#stus mari- 
timi accedentes et recedentes (Cic., N. D., 
2,53, 103). With the tide, estu secundo 
(opposed to * estu adverso): when the tide 
ts coming in, estu crescente ; quum ex 
alto estus se incitat; going out, minuen- 
te estu (Ces., B. G.,2, 12); estus marini 
und# recedunt (Cic.); estas maris resi- 
dunt, se resorbent : the tides are governed 
by the moon, marinorum estuum acces- 
sus et recessus motu lun@ gubernantur 
(Cic., Div., 2, 14, 34): there are two tides 
every twenty-four hours, estus maris bis 
athuunt bisque remeant vicenis quaternis- 
que semper horis (Plin., 2,97. 99). ing- 
tide, vid. (Figuratively) history shows 
tide of political affairs, in historii vidére 
licet quo modo opes civitatum crescant ae 
decrescant. || Time, vid. || Course 
cursus, -is. Vid. Course. 

TIDILY, comte : nitide. 

TIDINGS, nuntius. Vid. News. 

TIDY, comtus: nitidus. Vid. Near. 

TIE, v., ligare: alligare: deligare: illi- 
gare: astringere (to draw, bind tightly): 
religare: revincire (to bind backward) 
To tie on to, aliquid in re illigare: to tie 
any body to a post, aliquem alligare ad pa- 
lum: to tie any body to a chariot, aliquem 
illigare in currum er religare ad currum: 
to tie one’s hands behind one’s back, manus 
religare; manus illigare or religare 
tergum: to tie up, substringere: to tie up 
the hair, capillos in nodum colligere (Ov., 
Met., 3, 170); obliquare crinem nodoque 
substringere (Tac., Germ., 38,2): to tie up 
to or on any thing, alligare, deligare, as- 
tringere ad aliquid , illigare in aliqua re: 
to tte up @ vine, vites capistrare or per- 
stringere (to bind fast); an vites 


TIME 


(to trellis-work) ; vites arboribus applicare 
(to trees). 

TIE, s., vinculum (properly and figura- 
tively) : nodus: copula (figuratively ). 
There is a closer tie among kinsmen, arc- 
tior colligatio est societatis propinquo- 
rum : the strict tie of friendship, amicitiz 
conjunctionisque necessitudo. 

TIER. Vid. Row. 

‘11ERCE, tertia pars. 

TIERCET, * cantus ternarius, 

TIFF. || Drink, vid. || Angry feel- 
ing; vid. Passion. 

TIGER, tigris, -is or -idis, m. or f. (of 
the male; of the female [tigress] only f.) : 
*felis tigris (Linn.). Of or like a tiger, 
tigrinus: spotted like @ tiger, * maculis ti- 
grinis varius, sparsus, 

TIGHT, strictus: astrictus (opposed to 
resolutus, as @ garment): strictus et sin- 
gulos artus exprimens (e. g., vestis) : con- 
tentus (opposed to laxus, as a rope): an- 
gustus: artus (narrow, close, vid.). A 
tight shoe, calceus astrictus (as a com- 
mendation ; vid. Hor. Ep., 2, 1, 147); cal- 
ceus urens (that galls the foot): to sit 
tightly, anguste sedére. 

TIGHTEN, stringere: astringere: ten- 
dere: contendere. [Syn. in ‘TicHT.] 
To tighten the reins, frenos inhibére: ha- 
benas adducere. 

TIGHTLY, astricte : arte. 
fective, 

TIGHTNESS, by circumlocution with 
adjective or verb. 

TIGRESS, tigris, -is or -idis, f. 

TILE, s., tegula: imbrex (a gutter tile). 

TILE, v., tegulis obducere o7 tegere. 
A tiled roof, tegule, plural. 

TILER, * contegulator. 

TILING, tegulw, plural. To Ict down 
through the tiling, per tegulas demittere 
{Cic., Phil., 2, 18, 45). 

TILL, prep. Vid. Unriu. 

TILL, s. Vid. Drawer. 

TILL, » Vid. CULTIVATE. 

TILLAGE. Vid. Cuttivation. 

TILLER. ||Cultivator, vid. ||Rud- 

der of a boat, clavus (the proper word. 
This word, although often used for the rud- 
der or helm, denotes, strictly speaking, the 
tiller or handle, so called from its resem- 
blance to a nail). 
. TILT, s. || A vaulted covering, 
*arcus, -us: *linteum crassius tegumen- 
to serviens. || 4 military game, * cer- 
tamen hastis concurrentium: *hastiludi- 
um (a modern word). To hold or celebrate 
@ tilt, *celebrare equitum certamen has- 
tis concurrentium (Politian., Ep., 12, 6). 

TILT, v. {| Zo cover with a tilt, 

* linteo crassiore arcuatim obtegere. ||7'o 
join in the military game so call- 
ed, hastis concurrere, certare., concerta- 
re, contendere cum aliquo. || Z’o set in 
a sloping position, *in prwcipiti lo- 
care, ponere aliquid (e. g., dolium). 
- TIMBER, tignum (a beam, post, &c.): 
trabs (a large beam). Long perpendicular 
timbers, mali: horizontal timbers, templa, 
-orum, n.: rough timber, materia. 

TIMBREL, tympanum: diminutive, 
tympaniolum. 

TIME. || Measure of duration, 
tempus (general term) : spatium (a space): 
wtas (an age, relative ; having reference to 
men who live during a certain period, and 
are affected by the events of it) : intervallum 
(an intervening space): vevum (chiefly po- 
etical, for an indefinite space of time): se- 
culum (a whole generation ; after the age 
of Augustus, for “an age, indefinite space 
of time”): tempestas (a definite space of 
time, period; classical, but not used by 
Cicero in prose): dies (an indefinite dura- 
tion of time ; usually feminine in this sense). 
In our time, nostra memoria: before my 
time, ante meam memoriam (Plin. Ep.): 
time present, past, future, tempus praesens, 
preteritum, futurum: former time, tem- 
pus prius, superius: ancient time, tempus 
vetus, vetustum: summer time, tempus 
wstivum : a time of peace, of war, tempus 
pacatum, bellicum: the shortness of time, 
temporis brevitas, angustie (Cic.); exi- 

uitas (Cas.): length of time, temporum 

onginqultas : «gum temporis interval- 
jum: diuturnitas: vetustas: the course of 
time, Mee temporis (Cic.): a short, long 


Vid. the ad- 
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time before, brevi, longo, tempore ante. 
brevi abhine tempore: paullo ante: mul. 
to ante: after a long, short time, longo, 
brevi, tempore interjecto (Cic.); parvo 
intermisso temporis spatio (C@s.) : at that 
time, eo tempore (Cic.); eA tempestate 
(Sall.) ; id temporis, per id tempus (Cic.): 
in the mean time, interim (during the in- 
terval): interea (during the same time; 
while such or such a thing was going on; 
usually with conjunctions, interea dum 
or quod). After some time, post aliquot 
annos (but gp not post aliquid tempus) : 
in course or progress of time, tempore pro- 
cedente (Plin. Ep., Val. Max.) ; temporis 
progressu, intervallo (Cic.) ; temporis suc- 
cessu (Just.); die (Cic., Tusc., 4, 17, 39: 

p> not cum tempore). Return imme- 
diately, I will be back again in no time, re- 
vortere ad me extemplo. Continuo 
hic ero (Plaut., Epid., 3, 3, 43). || Space 
of time in which any thing may be 
done; season, opportunity, leisure, 
tempus: spatium. 70 have time ( for any 
thing), vacare (alicui rei): spatium (ad 
aliquid) habére: to have no time, otium, 
vacuum tempus mihi non est ({> not 
tempus non habeo): non vacat: non vaco: 
otium non suppetit, non datum, non con- 
cessum est; also, egére tempore (Cic.): 
to have time enough, satis temporis mihi 
est: satis otii datum mihi est (after Cic.) : 
to ask for time to finish a thing, postulare 
spatium ad aliquam rem conticiendam 
(Ca@s., B. C., 1, 3): to take time for any 
thing, tempus sumere ad aliquid: any 
body is a great economist of his time, mag- 
na est alicujus parsimonia temporis 
(Plin.): to speak against time, dicendi 
mora diem extrahere (Ces.): time for 
consideration, deliberandi or consultandi 
spatium: to demand time for considera- 
tion, tempus ad deliberandum or delibe- 
randi causa sibi postulare: to take time 
for consideration, consultandi or delibe- 
randi spatium sumere: time to begin a 
battle, tempus preelii committendi, or with 
an infinitive: it is time to, tempus est, 
with a genitive gerund, or an infinitive ; 
but [oP with this difference, that the ger- 
und is used when tempus takes after it the 
Zenitive as its object and tempus est 7s = 
otium est, spatium est, vacat, it is the 
right lime, or there is sufficient time for do- 
ing, &c.; but the infinitive is employed 
when tempus est is = tempestivum est, 
“it is now high time to,” when the infinitive 
may be regarded as the subject, and tem- 
pus as the predicate; e. g., tempus est 
nunc majora conari (Liv.); sed jam tem- 
pus est ad id, quod instituimus, accedere 
(Cic.); nunc corpora curare tempus est 
(Liv.) ; Tib. Graccho breve tempus inge- 
nii augendi fuit (Cic.); nec gloriandi tem- 
pus adversus unum est (Liv.). For the 
infinitive we sometimes find ut; e. g., tem- 
pus est ut eamus ad forum (Plaut.) ; tem- 
pus est, ut uxorem duces (Jer.). Not to 
lose time, tempus non amittere (Cic.): the 
time is up, the set time is come, tempus con- 
stitutum adest: the time is past, tempus 
abiit, effluxit, preeteriit : at the right time, 
tempore: in tempore: suo tempore: ad 
tempus (Cic.); per tempus (Ter.): at the 
wrong time, alieno, non opportuno, tem- 
pore: non opportune : intempestive : be- 
fore the time, ante tempus (Cic.); ante 
diem (Ov.) ; alieno, haud opportuno, tem- 
pore (Cic.): there is no time to lose, ma- 
turato opus est (Liv.); nulla mora est 
(Nep.); nec ulla mora est (Ter.) ; pericu- 
lum in mordé est: he said there was no time 
to lose, rem differendam esse negabat (aft- 
er Cic.): from time to time, nonnumquam ; 
interdum: there is no more time, serum 
est: jam integrum non est: tempus rei 
gerendw efiiuxit, preeteriit (after Cic.) : to 
beguile the time, tempus fallere. || State 
of things during a certain period, 
tempus; tempora, plural: to suit one’s 
self to the time, tempori servire, cedere : 
according to time and circumstance, pro 
tempore et pro re (Cas.); re et ex tem- 
pore (Cic.) : hard times, tempora dura, as- 
pera, iniqua, tristia (Cic.) : the spirit of the 
times, seeculi, wtatis ingenium (aule in- 
genium, T'ac., Hist., 2, 71: (7eP° not seculi 
genius; temporis indoles; but we may 
say, with reference to human character, sx- 
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culi mores, Flor., 8, 12, 17; temporum 
mores, Plin. Ep., 8, 18, 3): the peculiar 
complexion of the times, temporum ratio 
et natura : not Lo suit these licentious times, 
ab hujus sewculi licentiaé abhorrére (Cic 
Cal., 20, 48). || Part of the day, hora: 
what time is it? quotahora est? ||T'urn, 
repetition. By vicis, vices, plural (nom- 
inative definite), or otherwise by circumlo- 
cution. Three times a day, tribus per diem 
vicibus (Pallad.) : for the third time, tertia 
vice (ibid.): six times seven make forty-two, 
septem sexies multiplicata fiunt duo et 
quadraginta : siz times seven feet make for 
ty-two, pedes ducimus sexies septenos, 
flunt duo et quadraginta; pedes sexies 
septeni tiunt duo et quadraginta: eight 
times eight make sixty-four, octo in se mul- 
tiplicata fiunt quatuor et sexaginta (vid, 
Col., 5, 2, 1, sqq.) : many times greater, mul- 
tis partibus major: for the first, second, 
third time, primum, iterum (rarely secun- 
dum), tertium, &c.: for the last time, pos- 
tremum, ultimum : another time, alias, alio 
tempore : this time, nunc; hoc tempore: 
enough for this time, sed hzeec hactenus (in 
narratives, &c.): many times, swpius : 
times out of number, sexcenties: at differ- 
ent times, non uno tempore: separatis 
temporibus : semel atque iterum: semel 
iterumve: iterum ac seepius (more than 
once): for the time being; e. g., the gov- 
ernor of Gaul for the time being, quicum- 
que Galliam obtinet : one time=once, vid. 
|| Jn music, numerus, numeri (general 
term ; measured part in parts of a whole) : 
modi (measured duration of the notes). 
Regular or good time, numerorum mode- 
ratio: a beating of time (with the feet), ic- 
tus modulantium pedum: beats of time, 
numerorum percussiones: percussionum 
modi: to keep time, concentum, vr mo- 
dum percussionum, or numerum, in can- 
tu servare: to beat time with the hand, 
manu certam legem temporum servare : 
digitorum ictu intervalla (temporum) sig- 
nare ; with the feet, sonum vocis pulsu pe- 
dum modulari; with hands and feet, pe- 
dum et digitorum ictu intervalla signare : 
in time, in numerum ({5 > not ad nume- 
rum; vid. Lucr., 2, 631; Virg., Georg., 4, 
175): numerose : modulate. 
TIMELY, adj., maturus (early): tem- 
pestivus (i good or proper time). 
TIMELY, adv., tempestive : in tempore. 
TIME-PIECE, horologium: horarium. 
TIME-SERVER, homo multorum tem- 
porum: qui duabus sellis sedére solet 
(Laber. ap. Sen., Contr., 3, 18, fin.). To be 
a time-server, ad id unde aliquis flatus os- 
tenditur, vela dare (Cic.); se ad motum 
fortune movére (Ces.); fortune appli- 
care sua consilia (Liv.) ; semper ex anci- 
piti temporum mutatione pendére (Curt., 


leeds 

TIME-SERVING, s., utriusque partis 
studium, or by circumlocution: prevari- 
catio (in an agent, &c.). This is what you 
have gained by your time-serving, hunc 
fructum refers ex isto tuo utriusque par- 
tis studio. 

TIMID, Utimidus: trepidus: anxi- 

TIMOROUS, § us: formidinis plenus. 
Syn. and Pur. in AFRAID, FEARFUL. 

TIMIDITY, metus: timor. Vid. FEAR. 

TIMIDLY, cum metu or timore: 

TIMOROUSLY, } timide: anxie: tre- 
pide. JN. trepide anxieque. 

TIN, s., plumbum album (>>> stan- 
num, in ancient writers, denotes a compo- 
sition of silver and lead; it began to be 
used in the sense of “tin” in the fourth 
century). Tin-ware, * res (vasa) e plum- 
bo albo factw (facta): a tin mine, * todina 
plumbi albi. 

TIN, v. To overlay with tin on the inside, 
* intus plumbo albo (stanno) obducere. 

TINCTURE, s. || Color, vid. || Ez 
tract of the finer parts of a sub- 
stance, *tinctura (technical term): * li- 
quor medicatus. || IMPRoPR. 70 have the 
slightest tincture of any thing, primis ut 
dicitur labris gustasse aliquid (e. g., phy- 
siologiam, Cic.). 

TINCTURE, v. Vid. Conor, Impur. 

TINDER, fomes, -itis (Plin.). To make 
or prepare tinder, fomitem parare: to burn 
tinder ; use tinder in kindling a fire, 11 
moto fomite excitare flammam (Lue, 3 


TISS 


; Aaguratively, materies (Sall., Cat., 10, 
3? tinder-boz, eral on, 16, 40, 


NGE. Vid. Coror. 

TINGLE. || To have a a vi- 
bratory sensation, prurire: ear 
tingles, auris verminat prurigine (Mart.): 
the skin tingles, cutis prurit or formicat 
(Plin.).  Vid., also, TINKLE. 

TINGLING, pruritus: prurigo (Plin.). 
Vid., also, TINKLING. 

TINKER, * aenorum refector (mender) : 
fuber aenarius (maker). 

TINKLE, tinnire, or, in wider sense, so- 


nere. 

TINMAN, artifex plumbarius, or plum- 
barius only. 

TINSEL. || Propr., * pannus spissiore 
bombyce textus et auro argentove pictus 
(brocade): *bracteola coruscans or mi- 
cans (@ spangle): * aurum or argentum 
tremulum (sparkling gold or silver on a 
dress, &c.). || Fic., res speciosa: mera 
species: nuge speciose. 

TINT. Vid. Coror. 

TIP, s. cacumen: apex: vertex. Tip 
of the nose, cacumen nasi (Lucr.), or by 
summus, extremus; e. g., tip of the finger, 
digitus extremus: to touch any thing with 
the tip of the fingers, digitis extremis at- 
tingere ({5=> digiti primores and digitus 
primus = the fore part of the finger, the 
Jirst joint). 

TIP, v. || To give a point or top 
to any thing, acuere (Ces.); exacuere 
(Virg.); acuminare, cuspidare, spiculare 
aliquid (Pliny). || To take off the 
point or top of any thing, decacu- 
minare aliquid (Col.). 

TIPPET, * collare. 

TIPPLE, potare: perpotare (with totos 
dics, ad vesperum, or the like). 

TIPPLER, potator (Plaut.); ebriosus: 
ternulentus: vinolentus (Cic.). 


TIPPLING, perpotatio (Cic.). 
TIPSY. Vid. Drunx. 
TIETOE. || Propr. To stand on tip- 


tee, iy digitos erigi (Quint., 2, 3,8): to go 
on tiptoe, ambulare summis digitis (Sen. 
Ep., 111, 3); digitis suspendere pedem 
(Quint.); suspenso gradu placide aliquo 
ire pergere (Ter. Phorm., 5, 6, 27). || Fie. 
The tiptoe of expectation, exspectatio erec- 
ta (Liv.): to be on the tiptoe of expectation, 
exspectatione intentum esse (Sall., Jug., 
44); suspenso animo exspectare aliquid 
(Cic., Att., 4, 15, 10); intentum exspec- 
tare aliquid (Ces.). 

TIRADE, *inanis verborum pompa: 
* species ac pompa in dicendo. 

TWME. || To fatigue. (1) Trans. 
fatigare, defatigare, aliquem (Cic.); las- 
sare aliquem (Sen.: [>> delassare only 
poetical; e. g., Plaut. Mart.). To tire 
one’s self, se defatigare (Ter.); by great 
exertions, se juboribus frangere. (2) IN- 
TRANS., fatigari, defatigari (Cic.) ; lassitu- 
dine confici (Ces.); ad languorem dari 
(Ter.). || To dress, ornare: vestire. 
Vid. Dress. 

TIRED, fatigatus (by action): fessus 
(by suffering or enduring). Very tired, 
defatigatus: defessus : lassitudine confec- 
tus (C@s.): tired with a journey, fessus de 
vid (Cic.): tired with walking, ambulati- 
one fessus (Plin. Ep.). 

TIRESOME, laboriosus (properly): 
onerosus: molestus: importunus (figu- 
ratively). To be tiresome to any body, ne- 
gotium facessere : negotium or molestiam 
exhibére alicui. 

TIRO, elementarius (especially in writ- 
ing and reading, Sen. Ep., 36, 4): tiro: 
rudis: tiro ac rudis in aliqua re (unezer- 
cised in any thing. A boy in a new 
service is novicius, applied by the ancients 
to a new slave): peregrinus, or hospes, or 
peregrinus atque hospes. in aliqua re (un- 
versed in any thing ; vid. Cic., De Or., 1, 
53, extr., fateor enim, callidum quendam 
hunc, et nullain re tironem ac rudem, 
neque peregrinum atque hospitem 
in agendo esse debére). 

TISSUE. || Propr., tela: textum (a 
web) : compago (in a more general sense). 
|| Fia., series: or by cércumlocution ; e. g., 
the whole story is a tissue of falsehoods, 
tota narratio ficta est, meris mendaciis 
enstat: my life is a tissue of misfortures, 
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vita mea est continua calamitas, semper 
objecta fuit rebus adversis. 

TIT-BIT, mattea (@ small and delicate 
morsel of food, Sen., Contr., 4, 27,-Petr.): 
cibus delicatus: plural, cuppedia, -orum, 
n., or cuppedia, -arum, f.; cibi delicati- 
ores (general term): res ad epulandum 
exquisitissime (exquisite delicacies for the 
table): bone res (the best bits, at table, as 
distinguished from the rest of the food, 
Nep., Ages., 8, 5, where it is, perhaps, only 
a translation of the corresponding 74 aya- 
Oa): ganez opera, -um, 2. (as articles of 
excess): gule irritamenta (as far as they 
excite the palate. Such expressions as 
escz moilicule, scitamenta, belong only 
to the comic writers ; lautitie is—= a mag- 
nificent style of living). To eat only tit- 
bits, unum quidque quod est bellissimum 
edere (after Ter., Ad., 4, 2, 51): this bird 
is now reckoned among the best tit-bits, 
hee ales nunc inter primas expetitur: 
fond of tit-bits, * cuppediorum studiosus 
(after Suet., Cas., 4, 6): fastidii delicati 
(that can relish none but dainty food). 

TITHABLE, decumanus (e. g., ager). 

TITHE, s., decuma: decuma or decima 
pars. To pay tithes, decumam, decumas 
pendere, solvere: a tithe of the produce, 
decumanum frumentum (Cic.) : land sub- 
ject to tithes, decumanus ager (Cic.). 

TITHE, v., decumas imperare, impo- 
nere (to levy tazes): decimere (to deci- 
mate, to take by lot every tenth man for 
Pasieinen): 

ITHER, 

TITHING-MAN, } decumanus, : 

TITHYMAL, tithymalus (Plin.): lacta- 
ria (herba, Plin.) : *euphorbia (Linn.). 

TITILLATE. Vid. TickLe. 

TIT-LARK, * alauda pratensis (Linn.). 

TITLE. || An inscription, titulus: 
inscriptio (general term) : index (of a hook; 
on a strip of parchment [membranula] out- 
side the roll or volume) : nomen (of a writ- 
ing): prescriptio (of an edict, decree, &c.). 
To give atitle to a book, inscribere li- 
brum: the book bears the title, libro index 
est: liber inscriptus est or inscribitur. 
|| An honorable name or appella- 
tion, nomen (general term): appellatio 
(employed orally in addressing one): or- 
Namentum: dignitas (as denoting honor 
or rank ; [55> not titulus, in this sense, in 
good prose). To have a title, appellari: 
to give a title, aliquem appellare: decem 
pretoriis viris consularia ornamenta tri- 
buit (the title and rank of consul). An 
empty title, nomen sine honore: inanis 
appellatio: a military title, honor milita- 
ris (Liv.). || Claim of right or privi- 
lege, vindiciw: postulatio. To have a 
title to any thing, jure quodam suo pos- 
tulare posse: justam postulandi causam 
habére: sibi vindicare, sumere or assu- 
mere aliquid. 

TITLE-DEED, instrumentum auctori- 
tatis (Scev.). 

TITLE-PAGE, index (a title, Cicero): 
*plagula indicem libri continens, exhi- 


Ds. 

TIT-MOUSE, * parus (Lina.). 

TITTER. Vid. Lavcu. 

TITTLE, pars minima: punctum. 

TITTLE-TATTLE. Vid. Cuatrer. 

TITULAR, *nomen sine honore ha- 
bens : * nomine, non re. 

TO. || Of place, denoting direction or 
motion toward a point, ad (or in) ... ver- 
sus ; also (but regularly only with the names 
of towns) simply... versus (to denote proz- 
émate direction, éxi, kara, eis, toward”): 
in with an accusative (to denote straight di- 
rection or the attainment of a limit, xpés, 
up to): ad (to specify immediate proximity, 
napd or tx6, immediately before, or at); e. 
g., to go to Brundusium, Brundusium ver- 
sus ire: to come to Rome, ad Romam ve- 
nire (i. e., to the immediate neighborhood 
of Rome). The names of towns and vil- 
lages, as well as the substantire domus, to 
the question “whither,” are put in the ac- 
cusative without ad or in; but also with the 
names of small islands (very rarely of large 
ones, as Sardinia, Crete, Sicily, Britain) 
these prepositions may be omitted ; e. g., to 
ieeclf to Rome, Romam venire (to the city 
itself). But the preposition is ecpressed (1) 
when there is any antithesis [usque a Di- 
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anio ad Sinopen navigarunt: not alwaye, 
however ; e. g., ab Ardea Romam vene 
runt, Liv., 4, 7): (2) if an appellative, as 
red pp urbs, locus, stands in apposition 
{ad Cirtam oppidum, Sall., Jug., 81): (3) 
when only the neighborhood of a town, 
or a part of it, is meant: omnes Galli ad 
Alesiam proficiscuntur (Ces., B. G., 7, 76; 
Kriiger, 387). With domus the preposition 
ts used when it means not “ home,” “house,” 
as residence, but as “ building” or = “ fam- 
ily ;” and with rus = “ particular estate.” 
To return home,domum redire: to march 
to Cyprus, Cyprum tendere. || To de- 
notethe limit at which motion 
ceases or ought to cease, ad, usque 
ad (of approximation to a certain point: 
i= ad usque is not classical): in, usque 
in (of the general direction, as far as the 
neighborhood of, &c.): tenus (after its sub- 
Stantive ; denoting the definite limit or point 
of termination). This is expressed also by 
fine (likewise after its substative; as, to 
the breast, pectoris fine; vid. Herz., Ces., 
B. G., 7, 47). The preposition is very fre- 
quently umitted in Latin, as having been 
already expwssed in the verb; e. g., to go 
up to any one, aliquem aggredi. With the 
names of tuwns, “as far as to” ts ex 
pressed by usque without a preposition, 
unless only the neighborhood of the town or 
proximity to it is to be denoted; e. g., us- 
que Romam proticisci (whereas usque ad 
Romam would be, as far as to the neigh 
borhood of Rome). To theskin, ad cutem: 
to the half, to the third, in dimidiam par- 
tem, ad tertias (sc. partes; e. g., aquam 
decoquere) : the water in one place came 
up to the middle, at another, scarcely to the 
knees, alibi umbilico tenus aqua erat, alibi 
genua vix superavit: to the other side of 
the Alps, trans Alpes usque: to that point, 
eo usque: to that place, usque isthinc: to 
this point, hucusque (as far as to this place, 
post-Augustan): hacteaus (so far, up toa 
definite point, and no further, especially in 
@ speech; e. g., Nep., Att. 19, 1). || In 
comparison of, ad (in relation to): prw 
(in comparison of, &c.). To us he is for- 
tunate, pre nobis beatus est: to esteem oth- 
ers as nothing to one’s self, pre se alios 
pro nihilo ducere: Decimus is nothing te 
Persius, Decimus nihil ad Persium: the 
earth is to the whole heaven but a point, ter- 
ra ad universi cceli complexum quasi 
puncti instar obtinet. Sometimes the cir- 
cumlocution si comparaveris cum, &c., 
may be used; e. g., to him I ama child, si 
me cum illo comparaveris, infans sum. 
|| As @ sign of the infinitive, “to” 
is usually expressed by the form of the Lat- 
tn verb or construction of the sentence; e. 
g., canere, dicere desiit, or canendi, dicen- 
di finem fecit, he ceased to, &c.; me roga- 
vit ne hoc facerem, he begged me not todo 
this, || To denote design or inten- 
tion; e.g., huc veni te salutatum, te sal- 
utaturus, ut te salutarem, ad te salutan- 
dum, tui salutandi causi: dedit mihi li- 
bros legendos: non vivimus ut edamus, 
sed edimus ut vivamus (Sen.). || To de 
note possibility; e. g., hic est quod 
spectetur: hac ex re nullus percipi po- 
test fructus: eo loco semper eum inveni- 
re, videre, potes. || Jo denote neces- 
sity or right; e.g., quid in hac re faci 
endum est? bine tibi scribende sunt lit- 
ere: multa tibi debeo. “To,” as 
@ sign of the infinitive after substantives, ts 
often rendered in Latin by the gerund in 
di; e. g., mala et impia consuetudo est 
contra deos disputandi (Cic., N. D., 2, 67, 
108, an evil and impious custom to dispute) : 
nemo potest non maxime laudare consi- 
lium tuum, quod cum spe vincendi simul 
abjecisti certandi etiam cupiditatem (de- 
sire to contend, Cic.): legendi semper oc- 
casio est, audiendi non semper (Plin. Ep., 
2, 3,9, opportunity to read ; to hear). 
Tempus est is followed either by the gerund 
or by the infinitive. After adjectives 
and adverbs, when the object is defined by a 
verb, especially after such as denote “ possi- 
bility, facility, difficulty, necessity, duty, in- 
clination,” or the like, we find in Latin the 
gerund or supine; e. g., nihil est dictu fa- 
cilius: facile est intellectu or ad intelli. 
gendum: facile est ad credendum : studi- 
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di. |] Denoting a purpose or desti- 
nation, ad, or a dative; e. g., aquam ad 
bibendum, ad lavandum petere: sex dies 
ad eam rem conficiendam spatii postu- 
lant: miseriis ferundis natum esse: ad 
metulla condemnare aliquem. || Denot- 
ing «a final cause or end, often bya 
dative, or by in, per ; e. g., est mihi aliquid 

loriw : honori, utilitati,emolumento esse: 

oc mihi est detrimento. Also by e, ex: 
ere mea: e republicd. To that end, ad 
eum tinem (TJac.) ; eo consilio, hac mente 
(Cic.). || Denoting change of prop- 
erty or quality, usually by in; e.g.,in 
pulverem, in lapidem, in aquam mutari, 
verti. Zo come to naught, ad irritum ca- 
dere, revolvi: to turn to money, vendere 
aliquid. || Jn addressing a letter, 
fasciculus qui est Des M’ Curio inscrip- 
tus (Cic, Alt, 8,5; to M. Curius). 
|| After words denoting likeness 
or wnlikeness, a simple dative (after 
similis, also.a genitive) ; e. g., alicui simi- 
lem esse. 

TOAD. bufo: *rana bufo (Linn.). 

TOAD-STONE, *lapis bufonius; also, 
*butfonitis (technical term). 

TOAST, v. || To dry or heat at 
the fire, trigére, torrére aliquid. || 7'0 
drink the health of any body, pro- 
pinare alicujus salutem (Plaut., Stich., 3, 
2, 16): *libare alienz saluti. 

TOAST, s. ||A piece of bread dri- 
ed at the fire, *tosta panis offa or offel- 
la: *panis tostus. || 4 health drank 
to any body, salus. 

TOBACCO, * tabacum: *herba Nicoti- 
ana; or simply Nicotiana (Linn.). To 
smoke tobacco, tabaco, quod dicitur, uti 
(Wuttenb.) ; *fumum Nicotiane haurire : 
a tobacco-pipe, fistula tabaci (Gesner) ; or 
*fumisugium (technical term): he is fond 
of tobacco, * multum utitur tabaco. 

TOE, digitus pedis; or simply digitus. 
The great toe, pollex pedis; or simply pol- 
1ex: from top to toe, ab imis unguibus us- 
que ad summunm verticem ; ab unguicu- 
lo ad capillum summum; a capillo usque 
ad ungues; ab imis unguibus ad summos 
capillos ; a vestigio ad verticem ; a verti- 
ce ad talos : to stand on tiptoe, erigi in dig- 
itos: to go upon the toes, summis digitis 
ambulare; suspenso gradu ire; pedem 
summis digitis suspendere. 

TOGETHER. || At the same place 
or time, simul; eodem tempore (at the 
same time): und (at the same place). To 
bring together, in unum locum cogere : to 
sleep for several hours together, plures ho- 
ras et eas continuas dormire (after Swet., 
Oct., 78). || In company, in union, 
conjuncte (Cic.) : conjunctim (Ce@s.): or 
conjunctus (agreeing with a substantive). 
All together, ad unum omnes; omnes: 
cuncti (opposed to diversi) ; universi (op- 
posed to singuli). {23> This word is oft- 
en expressed in Latin by the use of com- 
pounds with con. 

TOIL, v., laborare. To toil excessively, 
laboribus se frangere ; laboribus confici : 
to toil at any thing, elaborare in aliqua 
re; operam dare alicui rei: 0 toil greatly 
at any thing, multo sudore et labore fa- 
cere aliquid; desudare et laborare in ali- 
qua re. Vid. Lasor. 

TOIL, s., labor: opera. 
opera. Vid. Lagor. 

TOILET, animi muliebris apparatus 
(Val. Maz., 9, 1,3). To spend time at the 
toilet, occupatum esse inter pectinem 
speculumque (Sen., Brev. Vit.) : to be mak- 
ing one’s toilet, ornari. 

TOILSOME, laboriosus (the proper 
woord): operosus (costing much pains) : 
arduus : difficilis (dificzlt). 

TOKEN, signum. Vid. S1en. 

TOLERABLE. ||That can be borne 
or suffered, tolerabilis: tolerandus (op- 
posed to intolerabilis) : patibilis (endura- 
ble, philosophical technical term, Cic., T'usc., 
4, 23, 51). To render tolerable, lenire ; 
mitigare (to assuage, soothe) ; levare (to 
lighten) Use makes toil more tolerable, 
consuctudine levicr fit labor. ||Consid- 
erable, tolerabilis: mediocris: modicus: 

non exiguls : satis magnus: non contem- 
nendus: aliquantus (moderate): quem, 
quod wquo animo spectare, audire possis 
(that one Sey endure to see or hear ; of act- 
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ors and plays, of an orator and his speech ; 
vid. Cic., De Or., 1, 5,. 18): 

TOLERABLY, tolerabiliter: mediocri- 
ter: modice: aliquanto: satis. To speak 
tolerably, * ita dicere, ut equo animo ferri 
possis; *orationem habére, quam e#quo 
animo audire possint auditores, &c. 

TOLERANCE, indulgentia (indulg- 
ence): facilitas (absence of severity or 
harshness, &c.) : * animus aliorum de re- 
bus divinis opiniones leniter ferens (in 
religious matters). 

TOLERANT, mitis (gentle, mild) : in- 
dulgens (indulgent): facilis (easy, not 
hard). To be tolerant (in religious mat- 
ters), *hominum de rebus divinis opinio- 
nes et sententias leniter ferre. 

TOLERATE, tolerare: sustinére : pa- 
ti: perpeti: perferri. (Vid. Bear.] || In 
religious matters; vid. TOLERATION. 

TOLERATION (in religious matters), 
*jn rebus divinis sentiendi, que velis, lib- 
ertas. In a free state there should be unt- 
versal toleration, in civitate liberd religio- 
nes libere esse debent (after Suet., Tib., 
©, 


TOLL, s., * vectigal viarum stratarum : 
* vectigal in vid publica proficiscentibus 
pendendum. {[4—> Portorium = custom- 
house dues, duty on goods imported, or duty 
Sor license to sell goods about the country. 
TOLL, »v. (as a bell at a funeral), * obi- 
tum alicujus campani sono indicare. 
TOLL-BOOTH, taberna portorii (a toll- 
house) : carcer (a prison). 
TOLL-GATHERER, portitor: exactor 
portorii: qui portorium (vectigalia) ex- 
lgit. 
~'TOMB, tumulus (a mound): sepul- 
crum: sepultura (Cicero): conditorium 
(grave, Plin. Ep., Suet.): monumentum 
sepulcri, or sometimes in the same sense, 
simply monumentum or sepulcrum (with 
a monument). A family tomb, monumen- 
tum hereditarium (that has passed down 
by inheritance); sepulcrum patrium (ix 
which our fathers are buried; vid. Cic., 
Rose. Am., 9, 24); monumentum gentile; 
tumulus geutilitius (@ family tomb ; vid. 
Suet., Ner., 50; Vell., 2, 119, extr.): to be 
buried in a family tomb, gentilitii tumuli 
sepulturd honorari: in the family tomb of 
the Domitii, the Julii, gentili Domitiorum 
monumento condi; tumulo Juliorum in- 


rri. 
TOMBSTONE, lapis alicujus memorias 
inscriptus. 
TOME. Vid. VoLuME. 
TOM THUMB, salaputium (Catull., 


Sen.). 
TO-MORROW, cras: crastino die 


2€.). 

TONE. ||PRopr., sonus: sonitus (gen- 
eral term): vox (sound of the human voice 
or of a musical instrument): vocis genus, 
Variety of tones, sonorum varietas, ||FIa, 
Manner of speaking, Vox (as to the 
sound of the voice): sermo (as to the sub- 
stance of what is said): sonus (as to the 
general drift or bearing of a speech or come 
position). A moderate or calm tone, seda- 
ta vox: to speak to any body in a harsh 
tone, aspere compellare aliquem : to re- 
prove in a gentle tone, molli brachio ali- 
quem objurgare: to speak in a lofty tone, 
magnifice or superbe loqui: to speak in a 
low tone, summisse loqui: to alter one’s 
tone, allocutionem vertere ; | personam 
mutare. || Coloring, tonus (Plin., 35, 
5, 11): also, color (vid. Hor., Sat., 2. 1, 60, 
figuratively, color vite, the tone, coloring 
of one’s life). 

TONGS, forceps. To take hold of with 
the tongs, apprehendere aliquid forcipe : 
to turn (iron) with the tongs, versare (fer- 
rum) forcipe (Virg.). 

TONGUE. ||Propr. The organ of 
speech, lingua. A stammering tongue, 
lingua titubans, heesitans : @ ready tongue, 
lingua promta (Cic.), impigra (Sall.); mo- 
bilitas lingua (Cic.): an unbridled tongue, 
lingua petulans: a boastful tongue, lingua 
largiloqua: to cut ont any body's tongue, 
linguam alicui excidere: to cut the tongue 
(so as to set it free), linguam scalpello re- 
sectam liberare (Cic., Div., 2, 46, 96): to 
put or thrust out the tongue, linguam eji- 
cere, exserere (Liv.): to hold the tongue 
(figuratively), linguam continére (Cic.) ; 
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moderari (Sall.) : to have any thing. upon 
one’s to.rgue (i. e., to be desirous to utter it. 
to be just on the point of saying it), velle 
aliquid proloqui; gestit animus aliquid 
eloqui: Ihave his name upon the tip of 
my tongue (but can not remember and give 
utterance to it), nomen mihi versatur in 
primoribus labris ; nomen intra labra at- 
que dentes latet (the latter forced, Plaut.). 
|| Language, lingua: sermo [vid. Lan- 
GUAGE]. || Of land (=a promontory), 
lingua, or, fully eminens in altum lingua 
(Liv,, 44, 11): lingula (Cas., B. G., 3, 12, 
of which the fashionable pronunciation was 
ligula; vid. Mart., 14, 120). || Of a bal- 
ance, examen. || Of a buckle, lever, 
&c., ligula; also, acus in fibula (ef a clasp 
or buckle, Trebell., Poll.). 

TONNAGE. The tonnage of a vessel 
was estimated by how many amphore (i. e., 
Roman cubic feet) it contained; e. g., na- 
vem que plus quam trecentarum ampho- 
rarum esset (Liv., 21, 63): naves quarum 
minor nulla erat duum millium amphora- 
rum (Lent. ap, Cic.). ||Tonnage-dues, 
portorium. 

TONSIL, plural, glandule (Cels.) ; pl- 
ral, tonsilles (Cels., Cic.). 

H || Over and above, over- 
much, nimis: nimium. Too much, plus 
justo; nimio plus, preter modum: nei 
ther too much nor too often, nec nimis val- 
de, nec nimis swpe: too many, nimium 
multi, m.; nimis multa, n.: too long, ni- 
mium diu: too long a time, tempus nimi- 
um longum: a little too much, paullo ni- 
mium, [¢¢> This word is often expressed 
by the mere force of the adjective in the pos- 
itive degree, or byan adverb; e. g., too soon, 
miaturus; mature: tvo late, serus; sero: 
too long, longus: too narrow, angustus. 
Obs. When==immoderately, extra mo- 
dum, ultra modum; e. g., ultra modum 
esse verecundum. Sometimes by the com- 
parative ; e. g., Themistocles liberius vi- 
vebat (Nep., Them., 1,2; too frecly): si tibi 
queedam videbuntur obscuriora, cogitare 
debetis (Cic., Fam.,7, 19, 1; too recondite) : 
versum syllaba una longiorem aut brevi- 
orem pronuntiare (Cic., Parad., 3, 2; too 
long or too short). Also by quam qui 
(que, quod) ; to go too far in any thing, 
modum excedere in aliqua re; credibile 
non est quantum scribam die, quin etiam 
noctibus (and night too). || Also, vid. 

TOOL, instrumentum: plural, uten 
silia, instrumenta. j| Impropr. Jo make 
a tool of any body, ex voluntate uti aliquo. 

TOOTH, dens (the proper word; alse 

guratively ; e. g., of a comb, anchor, rake, 
&c.). A hollow tooth, dens cavus (gener 
al term) ; dens exesus (rotten): the front 
teeth, dentes priores, primi, or adversi 
({ primores, “the first teeth,” Plin., 
primores septimo mense gigni dentes ... 
septimo eosdem decidere anno): the back 
teeth, dentes intimi or genuini (Cic.); max- 
illares: the side tecth, dcntes medii: upper 
and lower teeth, dentes superiores et in- 
feriores: prominent teeth, dentes exserti 
(general term); dentes brochi (of ani- 
mals ; tn country dialect, an animal that 
has such teeth, brochus): prominence of 
teeth, brochitas (Plin.) : double teeth, den- 
tes duplices (Cic.) : eye-teeth, dentes cant 
ni: false teeth, dentes emti (Mart.): loose 
teeth, dentes mobiles (e. g., firmare. Plin.): 
having or furnished with teeth, dentatus ; 
dentibus instructus: without teeth, eden- 
tulus (Plauwt.); dentibus carens ; edenta- 
tus (participialiy) : to have good teeth, ho- 
nis dentibus esse: to knock the teeth out 
of one's head, malas alicui edentare; den- 
tilegum aliquem facere (comedy) : to pull 
out a tooth, dentem eximere, excipere, 
extrahere, or evellere (in Juvenal also ex- 
cutere): the pulling out or extraction of a 
tooth, evulsio dentis : to wash the teeth, den- 
tes colluere ; teeth are loose, dentes labant; 
are not loose, are fast, dentes bene herent; 
fail out, cadunt, excidunt, or decidunt: 
a tooth that has fallen out, dens deciduus: 
teeth come again, dentes recrescunt or re- 
nascuntur: the second tecth, dentes renati 
et immutabiles (Plin.): to get teeth, den- 
tire: to show one's teeth, dentes restringe- 
re: to gnash with the teeth. dentibus fren- 
dere, also frendere alone; stridorem fa- 
cere dentibus: with the teeth, mordicus or 
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morsu (e. g., aliquid auferre): to snatch 

any thing from any body's teeth (figura- 

tively), faucibus eripere alicui aliquid: lit- 
tle tooth, denticulus: chattering of the teeth, 
crepitus dentium: gnashing, stridor den- 

tium. || Fic. Of an anchor, dens: of a 

com), dens, or, better, radius: of a saw, 

dens. The tooth of time, vetustas (e. g., 

monumenta vetustas exederat, Curt., 3, 

4, 10); or, more poetical, tempus edax re- 

rum (Ov., Met. 15, 234): [3g but not 

dens or dentes wvi. , 

TOOTHACHE, dolor dentium (Cels.). 

' To suffer from the laborare ex 
dentibus ; tentari dentium dolore; dentes 
mihi dolent (Plaut.); dentes condolent 

(Cic.} ; dentium dolore cruciari (when 

very severe): the toothache is one of the 

worst of pains, dentium dolor maximis 
tormentis annumerari potest (Cels.). 

TOOTH-BRUSH, * peniculus dentibus 
purgandis, fricandis. 

TOOTHLESS, edentilus (Plaut.): den- 
tibus carens ¢Pliny): dentibus vacuus 
(Tac.). To be toothless, dentes non ha- 
bére ; dentibus carére. 

TOOTH-PICK, dentiscalpium (Mart., 
bee, 53, 3) : spina (of wood or metal, Petron.) : 
~ - penna (of a4 quill, Mart., 14, 22): lentiscus 
(of wood, Mart., 6, 74). To use a tooth- 

ick, dentes spina perfodere (Petr:); os 

‘odere lentisco (Mart.) ; dentes penna le- 
vare (Mart.). 

TOOTH POWDER, | dentifricium 

(Plin.): from context, pulvisculus only 


(Appul.). _ [3 > Avoid mundicina denti- 
um (Appul.). 
TOP, s. || Height, summit, vid. 


|For playing with, turbo (general 
term; also = rhombus ; i. e., a magic reel 
or whirl; vid. Voss, Virg., Ecl., 8, 68): 
trochus (a humming-top). To whip a top, 
turbinem (trochum) pellere ; turbinem 
(trochum) flagello torquére (Pers., 3, 51, 
where for tarbinem we have buxum ; i. e., 
turbinem buxeum, @ top of box-wood) ; 
turbinem verbere ciére (Tibull., 1, 5, 3); 
trocho ludere (to play with a top, Hor., 
Od., 3, 27, 57): the top spins, turbo (tro- 
chus) movetur or versatur. 

TOP, v. || To excel, surpass, vid. 
ll To top off the top (of a tree), deca- 
euminare (arborem). 

TOP, adj.. summus. 

TOP-SAIL, supparam. 

TOPAZ, topazius (Plin.). 

TOPE, potare: vino se obruere, gra- 
vare: dies noctesque bibere, pergrzcari 
(Plauz.). 

TOPER, potator (Plaut.): ebriosus: 
vinolentus : temulentus: bibax (Gell.). 

TOPIC, argumentum (subject-matter, ar- 
cate ; £2>> not materia in this sense): 
jocus communis \(commonplace) : quies- 
tio: controversia: res controversa: qu 
cadit in controversiam or disceptationem 
(subject under discussion). 

TOPICAL, * topicus (technical term). 

TOP-KNOT, * tenia in laxiorem nodum 
collecta. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL, * ad locorum de- 
scriptionem pertinens : * locorum descrip- 
tionem continens. 

TOPOGRAPHY, locorum descriptio 
(Cic., De Or., 2, 15, 63). 

TOPSY-TURVY, perturbate: permiste. 
To turn topsy-turvy, summa deorstim ver- 
sare: miscére ac perturbare omnia (Cic.): 
miscére summa imis (Vell., 2, 2). Here 
every thing is turned topsy-turvy, hic sum- 
ma deorsum versantur, or summa imis 
miscentur, or ccelum terra et mare celo 
miscetur (after Juv., 2, 25). 

TORCH, fax (of wood, covered with a com- 
bustible material, as fat, oil, wax; especial- 
ly a burning torch): teda (a piece of pine 
or other resinous wood, which serves for giv- 
ing a lizht): funale (of tow, covered with a 
combustible material). A small torch, facu- 
la: burning torches, faces or tede arden- 
tes ; faces collucentes (as giving light): 
to wave a torch, facem concutere: to light 
@ torch, faces ex ignibus inflammare. 

TORCH-BEARER, qui facem prefert 
ardentem (Cic., Cat., 1, 6,13). [> Ta- 
difer ts puetical, 

TORMENT, s., cruciatus, -ts (any 
pangs, natural or artificial; applicable to 
pangs of conscience): tormentum (espe- 
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cially s caused by an instrument of 
pre shagtot often in plural) : also, cruci- 
amentum (a torturing, cruciamenta mor- 
boram, Cic.). To be in torment, cruciari; 
excruciari; discruciari: torquéri. 

TORMENT. v., cruciare: excruciare: 
torquére: stimulare: angere: vexare. To 
torment with questions, aliquem rogitando 
obtundere : to torment to death with ques- 
tions, aliquem rogitando enecare: to tor- 
ment with entreaties, aliquem precibus fa- 
tigare : to torment with complaints, ali- 
quem querélis angere. F 

TORMENTOR, qui cruciat, excruciat 
aliquem. 

TORNADO, procella : ventus procello- 


sus. 

TORPEDO, torpédo (Cic.) : * Raja tor- 
pedo (Linn.). 

TORPID, torpens: torpidus ( post-Au- 

stan). To be torpid, torpére. 

TORPIDNESS, 2? torper: torpédo ( fig- 

TORPOR, uratively ; rare, not 
in Cicero or Cesar). 

TORRENT, torrens (Plin.). A mount- 
ain torrent, torrens monte precipiti de- 
volutus : a@ torrent of rain, imber torrentis 
modo effusus (Curt., &, 4, 5): @ torrent of 
tears, vis magna lacrimarum; plurime 
lacrime: @ torrent of words, flumen ver> 
borum (Cic.); quoddam eloquentiz fiu- 
men (Cic.) ; multa verba (Cic.) ; turba in- 
anjum verborum. 

TORRID, torridus. The torrid zone, 
zona torrida semper ab igni (Virgil) ; 
zona torrida (Plin.) ; ardores (Salil. Jug., 
18,9). Vid., also, Hor. 

TORTILE, tortus: obtortus: tortilis 


(poetical). 

TORTOISE, testudo. Tortoise-shell, 
testa testudinis; also simply testudo (with 
the poets); chelyon: of or belonging toa 
tortoise or to tortoise-shell, testudineus. 

TORTURE, s. || Torment, vid. 
|| Pain, as a punishment, tormenta, 
-orum, 7. (torture applied in order to extort 
confession ; then = the instrument used for 
that pi : such were equuleus, the rack ; 
fidicule, ropes or cords so used ; tabulares; 
the.two former were for stretching out the 
limbs, the latter for pressing the body to- 
gether ; ignis, fire; vid. Sen., De Ira, 3, 19, 
1, Ruknk.): carnificina (the act of tortur- 
ing ; then, also, the place of torture, Liv. 
2, 23): earnificine locus (place of torture, 
Suet., Tib., 62): cruciatus (the pain occa- 
stoned by being tortured ; also fgurative- 
ly). Examination by torture, questio ac 
tormenta: to examine by torture, tormen- 
tis querere or questionem habére; tor- 
mentis querere or fidiculis exquirere de 
aliquo ; tormentis interrogare aliquem : 
to put any body to torture, aliquem dare in 
tormenta or in cruciatum; dedere ali- 
quem tormentis ; tormenta alicui admo- 
vére: to be obliged to submit to torture, 
carnificinam subire ; tormentis excrucia- 
ri; in equuleum conjici, or imponi, or ire: 
to bear or endure torture, vim tormento- 
rum perferre : to maintain the truth under 
torture, vi tormentorum adductum in veri- 
tate manére : not even to be satisfied ith 
his execution, unless it was accompanied 
with torture, ne simplici quidem genere 
mortis contentum esse (Liv., 4, 24). 

TORTURE, v., torquére ( properly and 
figuratively) : extorquére: excarnificare 
(properly and figuratively): in equuleum 
imponere, injicere, conjicere (properly): 
cruciare: excruciare (properly and figu- 
ratively): cruciatus alicui admovére: cru- 
ciata aliquem afficere (to be tortured). To 
be tortured by conscience, conscientia mor- 
déri (Cic., Tusc., 4, 20, 45); agitari con- 
scienti# angore fraudisque cruciatu (Cic., 
De Legg., 1, 14, 40); me stimulant con- 
scienti® maleficiorum meorum (Cic., Pa- 
rad., 2, § 18). ; 

TOSS, v., jactare (up and down): agi- 
tare (to and fro). To toss in a blanket, al- 
iquem impositum distente lodici in sub- 
lime jactare (after Suet., Oth., 2). 

TOSS, s., jactus, -tis : jactatio : jactatus, 
-s (tossing). 

TOTAL, adj., must be rendered by vari- 
Ous turns of expression suited to the con- 
nection ; for the words totus, universus, 
omnis, commonly given by lexiccgraphers, 
can rarely or never be used. By circumlocu- 
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tion with plane, prorsus, &c. To destroy 
an enemy with total slaughter, hostem oc- 
cidione occidere : to show total ignorance 
in any thing, plane hospitem esse in re. 

TOTAL, s., summa: solidum (the whole 
debt; opposed to a small portion of it). To 
allow each item separately, and yet not al- 
low the totai, singula wra probare, sum- 
mam que ex his confecta sit non probare. 

TOTALITY, universitas (Cic.): sum- 
ma: or by totus, omnis. 

TOTALLY, prorsus (opposed to “in 
some degree,” or “almost ;” quite, 
without exception): omnino (opposed to 
magna ex parte, &c.; completely, quite ; 
also, “altogether” = tm one lot [e. g, 
vendere]; opposed to separatim, Piin.): 
plane (quite ; opposed to pene; e. g., plane 
par: vix—vel plane nullq modo, Cic.): in 
or per omnes partes: per omnia (in every 
respect): penitus (through and through, 
thoroughiy, quite; e. g., amittere, perspi- 
cere, cognosse, &c.; opposed to magna 
ex parte, and to “ superficially”): funditus 
(from the foundations, utterly ; especially 
with verbs of perishing, destroying, over- 
throwing, defeating, rejecting, depriving). 
Totally, or tn great measure, omnino aut 
magna ex parte. With reference to a per- 
son, “totally” may be translated by the 
adjective totus; e. g., totus ex fraude et 
mendacio factus est. 

TOTTER, vacillare (to be unsteady): 
nutare (to nod to a fall) : titubare (¢o stag- 
ger): labare (to slip down). 

TOTTERING, vacillatio: titubatio. 

TOUCH, s., tactio: tactus (act of touch 
ing): contagio (contact, in good cr 
sense ; hence also= contagion). [=> Not 
contagium in classical prose. 

TOUCH, v. || Propr., tangere: attin- 
gere: attrectare: contractare (to feel, han- 
dle) : manus afierre alicui rei (to lay hands 
upon, to attack violently ; e. g., alienis bo- 
nis): invadere aliquem or aliquid, irrue- 
re in aliquid (to attack): violare aliquid 
(to destroy). Not to touch any thing (i. e., 
to abstain from), aliquid non tangere, or 
non attingere: sese abstinére re: to touch 
not a fraction of the booty, de preda nec 
teruncium attingere. || Fie. To affect, 
hurt, vid. To touch the honor or charac 
ter of any body, detrahere de fama alicu- 
jus: violare alicujus existimationem: im- 
pugnare alicujus dignitatem. 

ToucH aT a port, * (ad) portum adire. 
i> Portum tangere (Virg., din., 4, 612) 
= “to arrive at, reach a@ port.” 

ToucH UPON. ||Propnr., tangere: attin- 
gere:contingere. [Vid. BorDER.} ||F1e. 
tangere: attingere: mentionem alicujus 
rei inchoare (to mention cursorily). To 
touch upon any thing slightly, or wih few 
words, leviter tangere: breviter or stric- 
tim attingere : breviter perstringere : pau- 
cis percurrere (in passing): leviter in 
transitu attingere: leviter transire et tan- 
tummodo perstringere; with very few 
words, or very slightly, perquam breviter 
perstringere atque attingere: prim-mbus 
labris gustare, et extremis, ut dicitar, di- 
gitis attingere: to touch only on the prin- 
Poted pisgine rerum summas attingere (op- 
posed to res explicare, to go into daail; 
vid. commentators on Nep., Pelop., 1.1): to 
touch upon each point separately, si 
tim unamquamque rem attingere. 

TOUCH-HOLE, *rimula pe> quam 
scintilla ad pulverem pyrium descendit. 

TOUCHING, prep., quod attinet ad ali- 
quid ; sometimes de, ad. Touching the 
book which your son gave you, quod ad li- 
brum attinet, quem tibi filius dabat : touch- 
ing the retentton of our liberty, I agree 
with you, de libertate retinenda tibi assen- 
tior: touching Pomponia, I would have 
you write, if you think good, qaod ad Pom- 
poniam, si tibi videtur, scribas velim: 
touching my Tullia, I egree with you, de 
Tullid mea tibi assentior: touching your 
oer! that, &c., (nam) quod precatus es, 
ut, &e. 

TOUCHING, adj., quod aliquem or ali- 
cujus animum tangit ; or otherwise by verbs 
in AFFECT. 

TOUCH-PAN, sclopi alveolus (Dan.). 

TOUCH-STONE. || Propr., coticula: 
lapis Lydius (Plin.); *echistus Lydius 
(Zinn.). || Fie., obrussa eso" rei (Cic, 
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Sen.) ; lex, norma, qué spectetur, ad quam 
exigatur, aliquid. 7'o apply a touch-stone 
to any thing, aliquid ad obrussam exigere 
(Sen.) : this is a touch-stone for any thing, 
hec est alicujus rei obrussa (Se7.). 

TOUCHY, stomachosus: acerbus. 

TOUGH, lentus (not brittle ; opposed to 
fragilis): tenax (tenacious ; properly and 
Jfiguratively): difficilis, arduus (figura- 
tively, difficult). 

TOUGHLY, lente (tenaciter, Solin.). 

TOUGHNESS, lentitia (Plin.). By cir- 
cumlocution with the adjectives. 

TOUR, iter (a journey, general term) : 
excursio (@ journey for pleasure, Cic.): 
peregrinatio (a journey in a foreign coun- 

Vid., also, JOURNEY. 

TOURIST, viator (@ traveller, general 
term): peregrinator, peregrinans (travel- 
ler in a foreign country). 

TOURNAMENT, * ludus equester : * de- 
cursio equestris: * ludicrum equitum cer- 
tamen. They held a tournament, * ludifi- 
cantes inter se certabant equites (after 
Liv.). 

TOW, s., stuppa (Cas., Liv.). 

TOW, v., navem remulco trahere (gen- 
eral term); abstrahere (to tow it away, 
Cas.); adducere (to tow it to the person 
giving the order, &c., Cas.). To tow his 
prizes to Alexandria, naves remulco vic- 
tricibus suis navibus Alexandriam dedu- 
cere: to tow vessels out of port, naves in 
altum remulco trahere (Sisen. ap. Non., 
57, 29) ; into port, navem ad portum suum 
remulco (prweunte) ducere (Paul., Nol. 
Ep., 49). To tow a vessel through or over 
(a strait, &c.), navem adigere (= ana} €o- 
Gat) per, &e. (e. g., per wstuaria adegit 
triremes, Tac., Ann., 11, 18). Sailors or 
men who towed tessels, equisones nautici 
(Varr. ap. Non.,116,1). To take any body 
in tow (figuratively), aliquem fovére ac 
tollere: aliquem sustinére ac fovére, or 

atid atque auctoritate sud sustentare. 

TOWARD, 2|| Denoting direc- 

TOWARDS, ; tion of one object 
toward another, either at rest or in mo- 
tion. (a) Ina state of rest, ad, in, with an 
accusative: versus (-ward, toward a place, 
is usually put after the name of the place ; 
and if this be not the name of a town, ad 
andinarealso used). Toward the east, ad 
orientem: toward the south, ad meridiem 
versus: toward the west, ad occidentem : 
toward the north, ad or in septemtriones : 
to lie toward the north and west, spectare 
in septemtriones et occidentem solem: 
toward Rome, ad Romam versus: toward 
the ocean, in oceanum versus. (b) Inu mo- 
tion, in with an accusative, adversus: to- 
ward the mountain, adversus montem : to 
advance toward the town, toward the enemy, 
adversus urbem, adversus hostem, castra 
movére. Hence, (c) Of the direction of an 
inclination or action toward a person or 
personified object = in respect of, with 
reference to, as concerns, &c., erga 
(almost always with the notion of good-will): 
adversus (of inclination and aversion) ; in, 
with an accusative or ablative (with this dif- 
ference, that the accusative distinctly sets 
vefore us the reference to a person ; the ab- 
lative, on the other hand, rather shows that 
the action is to be represented absolutely, yet 
still in reference to some person; the con- 
struction of in with the ablative is usual 
after expressions denoting hatred, cruelty, 
rage, &c.; cf. Bremi, Nep., Dion, 6, 2; 
Phoc., 4,3; Kritz, Sall., Cat., 9, 2): liber- 
al toward the soldiers, \iberalis erga mili- 
tes: faithful toward friends, fidelis in ami- 
cos, or in amicis : to show clemency toward 
any body, clementia uti in aliquem: the 
people entertained such a hatred toward it, 
in hoc tantum fuit odium multitudinis : to 
give vent to one's rage toward any body, 
sevitiam exercére in aliquo: to use force 
toward any body, vim adhibére in aliquo: 
the goodness of God toward men, divina 
bonitas erga homines: love toward any 
body’s country, amor in patriam. Where, 
however, no obscurity exists, the Latins fre- 
quently express the direction of an inclina- 
tion or aversion, &c., by the simple genitive ; 
e. g., love toward one's country, caritas pa- 
trie; hatred toward slavery, odium servi- 
tutis: to be seized with compassion toward 
any at a alicujus capi; cf. 
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Grotef., §177,4; Zumpt, § 423. Frequent: : 


ly also, after verbs, “toward” is express- 
ed by the case of the verb; e. g., to be in- 
spired with love toward any body, aliquem 
amare, diligere. 

TOWARD, adj., docilis (teacha- 

TOWARDLY, ; ble, tractable): obse- 
quens: obsequiosus (willingly acceding to 
others’ wishes; the latter only in Plaut., 
Capt., 2, 3, 58): facilis: officiosus (com- 
pluisant ; ready to render a service). To- 
ward in any thing, promtus or paratus 
ad aliquid (ready for any thing): inclina- 
tus or propensus ad aliquid (easy to be in- 
duced ; inclined for any thing). 

TOWARDNESS, docilitas (teacha- 

TOWARDLINESS, i bleness) :_pro- 
pensa voluntas (ready disposition) : facili- 
tas (readiness) : obsequium: obsequentia 
(a yielding to the wishes and humor of oth- 
ers; the latter, Cas. B. G., 7, 29): offi- 
cium (kind or complaisant sentiment or 
action, of him who wishes to show any at- 
tention or render any service to any body): 
voluntas officiosa (disposition to render a 
service, Ov. Pont., 3, 2, 17). 

TOWEL, mantile or mantéle (5° not 
mappa; i. e., @ table-napkin). 

TOWER, s., turris. Movable towers, 
turres ambulatorie (i.e., on wheels, Hirt.). 
To build a tower, turrem excitare or edu- 
cere: the Tower (as a prison), carcer: to 
shut up in the Tower, carcere, in carcere, 
in carcerem includere: warden of the Tow- 
er, custos turris (or carceris). 

TOWER, v. [Vid. To RisE.] To bein 
a towering passion (colloquially), iracun- 
dia exardescere, inflammari, efferri. 

TOW-LINE, remulcum. Vid. to Tow. 

TOWN, urbs (opposed to rus): oppidum: 
civitas: municipium: colonia: prefectu- 
ra (SYN. in pe 5 A maritime town, urbs 
maritima; oppidum maritimum; civitas 
maritima: the talk of the town, res nova 
per urbem divulgata; fabula urbis: what 
is the news of the town ? quid novi in urbe 
accidit? a town council, senatus, -tis (in 
large towns): decuriones, plural (in small 
towns): a town counsellor, senator: de- 


curio. 

TOWNSMAN, civis. 

TOY, s. || A plaything, crepundia, 
plural (rattles, Ter.) ; puerilia crepundia 
(Val. Maz.) ; oblectamenta puerorum 
(Cic., Parad., 5, 2). || A trifle, vid. 

TOY, 2. . Vid. To Pay. 

TOY-MAN, * qui crepundia vendit. 

TOY-SHOP, * taberna crepundiorum. 

TRACE, vestigium (properly and figu- 
ratively ; track, footstep; mark of some- 
thing formerly present, or actually present, 
but not plainly discernible): indicium 
(mark, token, sign). JN. indicia et vesti- 
gia (plural): significatio (symptom, alicu- 
jus rei; e. g., nulla timoris significatio). 
To leave a trace, vestigium facere : there 
were no traces, nulla exstabant vestigia 
(Liv.). Nota trace is to be seen! nec nota 
nec vestigium exstat or apparet! (Prov., 
Varr. ap. Non.). 

TRACK, s. ||A trace, vid. ||A path, 
vid. 

TRACE, pe aliquem vestigiis sequi 

TRACK, (gz Cicero says alicujus 
vestigiis persequl, for “to tread in the foot- 
steps of any body” = to, imitate, follow) : 
investigare, presso vestigio perséqui ali- 
quem or aliquid (to trace out): indagare, 
odorari. JN. indagare et odorari (to fol- 
low by the scent) ; odorari et vestigare (all 
properly and figuratively). To trace a 
deer, ex vestigiis animadvertere, quo cer- 
vus se receperit. 

TRACKLESS, invius (Liv., Plin.): via 
carens: sine vid: ubi nulla apparet via. 

TRACT. || A region, tractus, -ts: 
regio. An immense tract of country, im- 
mensa et interminata in omnes partes 
regionum magnitudo (Cic., NV. D., 1, 20). 
|| A small treatise, libellus: commen- 
tatio (tractatus, -ts, Plin.). 

TRACTABLE, qui regi potest (proper- 
ly and figuratively ; vid. Sen., De Ira, 2, 
15, extr.): tractabilis (Céc. ; figuratively, 
that is easy to manage ; of persons: 3” 
mollis is = too yielding) : obsequens, ob- 
sequiosus, alicui (that readily complies with 
the wish or advice of another, Plaut., Merc., 
1, 2, 46; Capt., 2, 3, 58): obediens (wsu- 
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ally with a dative of the person ; humbly ov 
servilely obedient): facilis (compliant, good- 
tempered). 

TRACTABLENESS,. By the adjective. 

TRADE, s., mercatura (especially of 
the merchant): mercatio (commercial trans- 
action, buying and selling, Gell., 3, 3) # ne- 
gotium, or, plural, negotia (the business 
which any body carries on, especially as 
corn-merchant or money-lender) : commer- 
cium (commercial intercourse, Sall., Jug., 
18, 6; Plin., 33, 1,3; with any thing, ali- 
cujus rei, Plin., 12, 14, 30; then also = 
freedom of trade). Wholesale irade, mer- 
catura magna et copiosa: retail trade, mer- 
catura tenuis. Zo carry on a trade, rem 
gerere: rem gerere et lucrum facere (of 
a lucrative business) : mercaturam or (of 
several) mercaturas facere (especially of 
foreign trade): negotiari (by buying and 
selling ; of money-lenders, corn-factors, 
&c.): to carry on a trade in any thing, 
vendere or venditare aliquid: commerci- 
um alicujus rei facere (e. g., turis, Plin.). 
To carry on a lange wholesale trade, mer- 
caturam facere magnam et copiosam. T’o 
goto Tarentum for purposes of trade, abi- 
re Tarentum ad mercaturam: the spirit 
of trade, mercandi studium or cupiditas 
(vid. Cic., De Rep., 2, 47): queestis studi- 
um (desire of gain) : the Roman merchants 
carry on a trade with Gaul, Romani mer- 
catores ad Gallos commeant. 

TRADE, v. Vid. “to carry ona 
trade,” in the preceding word. 

TRADER, mercator (a merchant) : 

TRADESMAN § negotians, negotiator 
(one engaged in inferior or less honorable 
trafic): qui in arte sordidé versatur (as 
distinguished from a professional man) : 
qui questum colit (considered as secking 


gain). 

TRADE-WIND, ventus, qui magnam 
partem omnis temporis in his locis flare 
consuevit (of the prevailing wind of-a par- 
ticular district, Ues.). [Etesie, the wind 
that blows in the Mediterranean during the 
dog-days ; explained by Gell., 2, 2, venti 
qui certo tempore, quum canis oritur, ex 
alid atque alia parte cosli spirant]. 

TRADITION,s. ||Delivery of events 
to posterity by oral report, fama 
(the proper word, not to be used in the plu- 
ral in the sense of stories, accounts handed 
down). Circumlocution by the phrases pos- 
teris tradere or prodere aliquid; ad pos- 
teritatem propagare aliquid; memoria 
prodere aliquid (to hand down by tradi- 
tion). A thing has been handed down by 
tradition, sermone hominum posteritati 
res prodita, tradita est. || An account 
thus handed down, * narratio a pa- 
rentibus tradita: *narratio ore propaga- 
ta; memoria (fg traditio zs late in this 
sense). .A mere tradition, fabula; res fabe 
ulosa; historia fabularis. 

TRADITIONAL, tralaticius: a majori- 
bus or ab antiquis traditus (handed down 
from forefathers) : patrius (from a father ; 
e. g., ritus). 

TRADUCE, calumniari (to accuse false- 
ly and with evil design): criminari ali- 
quem apud aliquem: de fama or existi- 
matione alicujus detrahere : de aliquo ab- 
sente detrahendi causd maledicere, con- 
tumelioseque dicere (Cic., Off., 1,37, 134): 
alicui absenti male loqui (Ter., Phorm., 2, 
3,25). Iam traduced, detrahitur de me& 


fama. 

TRADUCER, obtrectator: calumni- 
ator. 

TRAFFIC. Vid. TRavE. 

TRAGEDIAN, tragcedus: actor tragi- 
cus. Tragedians, tragici (opposed to co- 
mici) ; cothurnati (opposed to calceati, 
Sen. Ep., 8, 7). 

TRAGEDY, trageedia. To write trage 
dies, tragcedias facere: to act tragedies, 
tragcedias agere. 

TRAGIC, || Proper., tragicus. 

TRAGICAL. } rd ba ay piece, trag- 
icomoedia (Plaut., Amph., Prol.,59). ||F1G., 
tristis: luctuosus: miserabilis: atrox 
(2s not tragicus, in this sense, in good 
prose). So much concerning the tragical 
end of Alexander of Epirus, hec de Alex- 
andri Epirensis tristi exitu: a tragical 
event, casus miserabilis. 


TRAGICALLY. || Prorr., tragice- 


ake. 


TRAN 


f} Fre., miserabiliter ; or by circumlocution 
with the adjectives. Toend , tris- 
tem aagsan or tristes >cling petri (of 
persons or things): any thing ends trag- 
tcally for any alicui luctuo- 
sum or funestum est. 

TRAIL, trahere. Vid. Drag. 

TRAIN, s., ordo (row, order): series (se- 
ries, line, succession): tractus, -is (any 
thing denne along after one). A train of 

gunpowder, Hid *ductus igniarius: a 
ain of artillery, * cohortes tormentariz ; 
* tormenta, plural ; * apparatus tormenta- 
rius: @ rail-way train, * ordo vehiculorum 
viam ferro stratam percurrentium ; * ve- 
hicula juncta viam ferro stratam percur- 
rentia. Vid., also, RETINUE, PROCESSION. 

TRAIN, v. [|To draw, vid. ||T'o edu- 
cate, condocefacere : fingere : instituere 
(to instruct one, so that he may be able to do 
any thing, ad aliquid; e. g., boves ad ara- 





trum, Col. 6, 2,8; canem Pskocenee sequi, 

Sen., Clement., 1, 16) : 

pg oa re (to train him to the habit @ “it; e. 
disciplina, officio, Cic.): docére aliquem 


cae (to train one to any thing). 

TRAIT. Vid. Feature (properly and 
improperly). 

TRAITOR, perduellis : perduellionis 
FYeus: majestatis reus (reus, as accused) : 

civium or rei publice paricida (Cic., Cat., 
1, 12, 29; Sall., Cat., 51, 25. Vid. TREA- 
SON): proditor (that has an understand- 
ing with a foreign enemy, and acts —— con- 
cert with him against his country; then, 
also, general term, one who injures the in- 
_ terests of his country). To be a traitor, 

ricidio patriz obstrictam esse. 

TRAITOROUS, perfidus, or by circum- 
b with substantives under TRAITOR, 
or verbs under BET: 

 agercbchrbustoy Pincha (Sen.). Rath- 
er by circumlocution: 

TRAMMEL, s., vinculum: caténa. Vid. 
FEetTrer. 

TRAMMEL, v., vinculis astringere. 
Vid. Ferrer, HINDER. 

TRAMPLE. | Props. conculcare 
(Cic.) : proculcare (Liv.) : pedibus prote- 
rere aliquid (Plaut.): proterere aliquid 
(Cas., Liv.). || F1e., conculcare, obterere, 
pervertere aliquid. To trample upon the 
rights of the people jura, majestatem pop- 
uli obterere ( Liv.) : to trample upon divine 
and human laws, jura divina atque huma- 
na pervertere (Cic.). 

TRANCE, secessus mentis et animi 
factus a corpore (Gell., 2, 1, 2): animi vis 
sejuncta a corporis sensibus: animus ab- 
stractus a corpore : mens sevocata a cor- 
pore (Cic.): ecstasis ts late. 

TRANQUIL. Vid. Caum, adjective. 

TRANQUILLITY. || Calmness, 
tranguillitas: quies. || Composure (of 
mind), animi tranquillitas: animus tran- 
guillus: animi equitas: animus #quus 
(tranquillity of the mind): mentis or ani- 
mi status (the state in which ihe mind finds 
ttself ; vid. Cic., Parad., 1, 3, extr.). To 
disturb any body’s tranquillity ‘of mind, an- 
imum alicujus perturbare, perterrére ; an- 
imum alicujus de statu or de sede sua de- 
movére ; animum alicujus perterritam 
loco et certo de statu demovére ; men- 
tem e sede sua et statu demovére: to lose 
one’s tranquillity, de gradu (or de statu 
suo) dejici; de statu suo discedere, demi- 
grare; mente concidére; perturbari; by 
any thing, aliqua re: to have lost one’s 
tranquillity, sul, or mentis, or animi com- 
potem esse; minus compotem esse sui; 
mente vix constare : to preserve one’s tran- 
quillity of mind, non dejici se de gradu 
pati: to maintain tranquillity in a matter, 
non perturbari in re. 

TRANQUILLIZE. Vid. Caum, v. 

TRANQUILLY. || Quietly, calmly, 
quiete: placide. || With a tranquil 
mind, quieto animo: tranquille: placi- 
de: placato animo: sedate: sedato ani- 
mo. Jn.tranquille et placide ; sedate pla- 
orn AN NSACT, (d — sigere 

ANSACT, (de re) transi 
(cum aliquo). Vid. Do, PERForM. 

TRANSACTION, res (general term): 
negotium (business). Mercantile transac- 
tion, negotium ; mercatura; mercatio. 

TRANSCEND, superare (the proper 
turd): vincere. Vid. Excex Surpass. 
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TRANSCENDENCE, prestantia. 

TRANSCENDENT, eximius: prestan- 
tissimus : singularis. 

TRANSCENDENTAL, quod sensu or 
sensibus percipi non potest: quod non 
sub sensus cadit: quod sensibus non sub- 
jectum est. 

TRANSCRIBE, describere : exscribere 
(to copy off): rescribere (to write out 
again): transcribere: transferre (to trans- 
fer to another book): farari aliquid ab al- 
iquo (to copy in a dishonorable manner, 
Cie., Att.,2,1,1). To transcribe with one’s 
own hand, aliquid sua manu transcribere : 
to transcribe from an author literally, but 
not to name him, auctorem ad verbum 
transcribere, neque nominare (Plin.). 

TRANSCRIBER, librarius: librariolus. 

TRANSCRIPT, exemplar: exemplum 
(a copy). A transcript of a speech in one’s 
own writing, oratio sud manu transcripta: 
an exact transcript of a will, tabule testa- 
menti eodem exemplo, testamentum eo- 
dem exemplo (Ces., B. C., 3, 108; Suet., 
Tib., 76, Bremi). Vid., also, Cory. 

TRANSFER, v., transponere: trans- 
ferre : transducere : transmittere (prop- 
erly and : transportare 
ts classical in its literal signification ; but 
in a figurative sense it occurs only once, in 
Plin., Paneg.): labore alieno magnam 
partam gloriam verbis sepe in se trans- 
movet (transfers to himself, Ter.). 

TRANSFER, s., translatio (e. g., pecu- 
niarum, Cic.). 
moo quod transferri po- 


e TRANSFIGURATION. Vid. TRrans- 
FORMATION. 

TRANSFIGURE, transfigurare (Plin., 
Suet., Sen.): transformare: refingere 
ea: diffingere aliquid (Hor., Sat., 2; 


1, 79). 

 TRANSFIX, trajicere: transfodere: 
confodere: transtigere: contigere: trans- 
verberare (e. g., venabulo): percutere. 
To transfixz with a sword, alicui latus trans- 
fodere gladio ; aliquem gladio transfigere; 
Leen alicujus pectus ferro or gladio 

haurire: to transfix with a dagger, ali- 
quem sicd conficere ; aliquem pugione 
percutere (for which Tacitus poetically 
puts the simple fodere) : to transfiz from be- 
low, subfodere (e. g., equum or ilia equo). 

TRANSFORM, transfigurare (Plin.): 
transformare : refingere “(Virg.): diffin- 
gere aliquid (Hor., Sat., 2, 1,79; to trans- 
figure, change the form of any thing) : im- 
mutare: conformare (in a more general 
sense, to change). Also, figuratively, to be 
transformed, transfigurari (Sen. Ep.); trans- 
formari (Quint.). Vid., also, CHANGE. 

TRANSFORMATION, transfiguratio 
(Plin., transfiguration: [23° not trans- 
formatio, Augustin.): immutatio (change); 
or by the verbs. 

TRANSFUSE, transfundere (properly 
and figuratively). 

TRANSFUSION, transfusio (Cels.); by 
the verb 


TRANSGRESS. || Trans., violare (le- 
gem, officium) : non servare: non obser- 
vare (legem, preceptum): solvere or 
transcende: webb gehen) transcendere (or- 
dinem nature, Liv.: [> not transgredi 
in this sense}. "|| INTRANS., officium relin- 
quere : ab officio discedere (Cie.). 

TRANSGRESSION. ||Act of trans- 
gressing, violatio. or by the verbs (E> 
but not transgressio, as in ecclesiastical 
writers ; e. g., Augustin, who says trans- 
gressio legis). In case of transgression, 
8i quis deliquerit, contra fecerit; si quis 

cc legem, hoc preceptum violaverit, 

neglexerit, migraverit. || An offence 

committed, delictum: peccatum : ma- 
ficium : nefas. 

TRANSGRESSOR, violator: ruptor: 
qui violat, non servat, non observat ali- 
quid: qui facit, delinquit contra aliquid 
(one who transgresses any particular law) : 
qui peccat, delinquit : maleficus (an of- 
Sender in general). The transgressor of 
@ law must suffer its penalty, qui violavit, 
pie observavit legem, preceptum, poenas 

it. 

TRANSIT, aera -Gs: transi- 

TRANSITION, tio. Vid., also, Pas- 
SAGE, 
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TRANSITIVE. ||In grammar, 
transitivus (technical term, grammatical). 

TRANSITORINESS, by circumlocu- 
tion ; e. g., omnes res humanas esse flux- 
as et cadiicas natura quotidie nos admo- 
net (of the transitoriness of earthly things). 

TRANSITORY, (cadiicus (the proper 

TRANSIENT, a word): infirmus 
(weak): fragilis ( frail)’: fluxus (that soon 
passes away). JN. cadiicus et infirmas: 
fragilis et cadiicus: fluxus atque fragilis. 
All sublunary things are transitory, infra 
lunam nihil nisi caducum et mortale. 

TRANSLATE. || To transfer, re 
move, vid. || To render into anoth 
er language, vertere: convertere (gen- 
eral term): transferre (verbally): reddere 
(to render accurately) : interpretari (to gize 
the sense). To translate tnto Latin, in 
Latinum convertere; in Latinam Magee 
transferre ; Latine reddere ; Latin con- 
suetudini tradere: to translate from Greek 
into Latin, ex Greco in Latinum sermo- 
nem vertere ; Greca in Latinum vertere; 
ex Greco in Latinum convertere or trans- 
ferre; (ad verbum) de Grecis exprime- 
re (Cic.) : to translate literally, word for 
word, closely, verbum e verbo or de verbo 
exprimere ; verbum pro verbo reddere, 
ad verbum transterre or exprimere ; toti- 
dem verbis transferre or interpretari. 

TRANSLATION. || The act o 
transferring or removing, by cir 
cumlocution with verbs under TRANSFER, 
Remove. || The act of rendering 
from one language to another, 
conversio: translatio (Quint. [55> There 
is no good authority for versio or for in- 
terpretatio in this sense). There is no 
need of @ verbal translation, non exprimi 
verbum e verbo necesse est. || A book 
translated, liber scriptoris conversus or 
translatus (vid. Cic., N. D., 2,41; Quint, 
10, 5, 2). The translation of a speech, ora- 
tio conversa : a bad translation, liber male 
conversus. 

sr began interpres: qui con- 
ve 

"TRANSLUCENT, translucens : pellu- 


“TRAN SMARINE, transmarinus (Cie, 
Liv., Quint.). 
TRAN SMIGRATE, transmigrare (Liv.): 


migrare. 
TRANSMIGRATION. By the verbs - 
transmigratio (Prudent.). 
TRANSMISSION, By the verbs. 
TRANSMIT, transmittere; over or 
across, &c., trans aliquid ; to, ‘&e., in ali- 
quid : mittere trans aliquid (to send over, 


&c.). Vid., also, SEND. 
TRANSMUTATION, transmutatio 
(Quint.). Vid., also, CHANGE. 


TRANSMUTE, transmutare ( Hor, 
Lucr.). Vid., also, Cuanee. 

TRANSPARENCY. \| State of that 
which is transparent, pelluci 
(Vitr., 2, 8, 10); perspicuitas; or by the 
adjective. || 4 transparent picture, 
* tabula translucida, pellucida. 

TRANSPARENT. |i Propr., pelluci- 
dus: translucidus: perspicuus (the first 
two represent the transparency as @ proper- 

ty of a@ body in itself ; but perspicuus in 
isis to a subject looking atit). A trans 
parent garment, vestis nihil celatura: to 
be transparent, pellucére ; translucére; In- 
cem transmittere ; pelluciditatem habére. 
|| Fre. Clear, vid. 

TRANSPIRE. || Propr., halare: spi- 
rare: evaporari (Gell). || Fie. = To 
come to pass, fieri: evenire. || To ew 
cape (of secrets, &c.), exire in turbam or 
in vulgus; emanare (in vulgus). JN. ex- 
ire atque in emanare ; efferri (fo 
ras, in vulgus) ; effluere et ad aures hom 
TRANSPLANT. (proper 
ik , 
ly: transplantare is not hore eae 
transferre (properly or figuratively): tra 
ducere in locum ( fguratirely ; e. g., gen 
tem in aes collocare in loco 
ratively ; gentem in vestigiis urbis). 
A tree will - Wendie > arbor in 
alid terra vivit et reaeadeate: not to bear 
tran ting, translationem reformidare. 

TRANSPLANTATION, translatio (Col, 
Plin.) ; or by the verb. 

TRANSPORT, v | To carru or 

6! 
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send over, portare: transportare: trans- 
vehere (to carry over sea or land ; persons 
or things): transferre (to carry over; 
things): transmittere: trajicere (to put 
across over the sea; persons or things) : al- 
iquem cum custodibus mittere aliquo (to 
send away in custody). || To banish, 
vid. ||Z'0 delight, ravish, mirifice ob- 
lectare, delenire aliquem; perfundere al- 
iquem suavissimda, incredibili, quadam 
voluptate, suavissimo voluptatis sensu ; 
ad se convertere et rapere (e. g., me to- 
tum ad se convertit et rapit Homerus de 
Hectoris ab Andromacha discessu nar- 
rans, Cic., Off, 2, 10, 27). 
TRANSPORT, s. ||Transportation; 
by the verb. Seneca says transportationes 
populorum ; i. e., migrations. || Rap- 
ture, animi impetus or impotentia (Cic.) : 
impotentis animi efrenatio. Transport 
of rage, excandescentia (Cic.); fervens 
animus ab ira (Ov.). || A vessel em- 
ployed for conveying troops, navi- 
gitim vectorium: navicula vectoria (for 
conveying troops, &c.): navis oneraria (a@ 
ship of burden). None of the transports 
were missing. nulla navis, que milites por- 
taret, desiderabatur. 
TRANSPORTATION, ||Act of trans- 
porting; by the verb. ||Banishment, 


vid. 

TRANSPOSE, transponere: transfer- 
re: trajicere aliquid: mutare locum, se- 
dem alicujus rei. 

TTRANSUBSTANTIATION, * transub- 
stantiatio (technical term, ecclesiastical) : 
*immutatio : permutatio (ficta, commen- 


itia). 

TRANSVERSE, transversus: trans- 
versarius (placed athwart or across, Ces. 
(=> Transversus, that crosses a line at 
right angles; obliquus, that forms unequal 
angles with a line, slanting). 

TRANSVERSELY, transverse (Vitr.) : 
in or per transversum (Liv.): ex trans- 
verso (Plaut.): transversum: transversa, 
plural. 

TRAP, s. || PRopr., muscipula (a mouse- 
trap): laqueus (@ snare; a cord with a 
noose, to catch or throttle an animal ; espe- 
cially plural improperly =trap laid for any 
body): tendicula (only improperly in Cic- 
ero): pedica (to catch an animal by the 
foot). To set or lay a trap, laqueum po- 
nere; also with venandi causa ( properly) ; 
laqueos ponere or disponere (for any 
body, alicui; properly and figuratively) : 
to fall into a trap, in laqueum (laqueos) ca- 
dere: to remain fast in @ trap, in laqueis 
herére (poetical; all three also figurative- 
ly). || Fie., insidiew (ambush); laquei 
(snares: {53> decipuli or decipulum = a 
trap, figuratively before and after the clas- 
sical age, and nowhere in the proper sense): 
to lay, place, or set a trap, insidiari; for 
any one, insidias alicui tendere, ponere, 
facere, or parare; dolum alicui nectere ; 
laqueos alicui ponere or disponere : to al- 
lure any one into a trap, in fraudem pelli- 
cere aliquem: to fall into a trap, in insidi- 
as incidere; in laqueos se induere; in la- 
queos cadere or incidere: I fall into the 
same trap, eddem capior vid, qua alios 
captabam: to have fallen into a@ trap, la- 
queis irretitum tenéri. [Vid. SNaARE.] 
|| Claptraps, dulces exclamatiuncule 
theatri causa productez (vid. Quint., 11, 3, 
179; claptraps as used by an orator). 
Claptraps for the gallery, verba ad sum- 
mam caveam spectantia. 

TRAP, v. || Z’o entrap, captare la- 
queis (properly): irretire laqueis (prop- 
erly and figuratively). (Vid. ENTRAP.] 
|| Adorn, vid. 

TRAP-DOOR, *janua pensilis (in solo de- 
scensum prvebens ad ea que infra sunt). 

TRAPPINGS, ornatus, -ts (general 
term): phalére (properly, of horses ; i. e., 
little golden or silver crescent-shaped plates, 
with which the neck, head, &c., of horses 
were ornamented ; also of persons, especial- 
iy military men, but worn sometimes even 
by women, Publ. Syr. ap. Petron., Sat., 55). 
To adorn with trappings, phaleris ornare : 
adorned with trappings, phaleratus. [Vid. 
ORNAMENT.] || Horse-trappings, or- 
namentum equi (general term): phalerse 
(vid. above). || [MPRopERLy. The trap- 
pings das insignia lugentium (Cic.). 
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TRASH, gerre: nuge: trice, plural 
(trifles) : res vilissima (@ worthless thing) : 
res nihili. 

TRASHY, vilis : nihili. 

TRAVAIL. Vid. LaBor. 

TRAVEL, s., iter. Vid. Journey. 

TRAVEL, »., iter facere (to be on a 
journey) : peregrinationes suscipere (to 
go into foreign parts) : peregrinari: pere- 
grinatum abesse (to be on one’s travels). 
To travel to a place, proficisci; tendere; 
contendere aliquo: to travel day and 
night, die nocteque continuare iter; to a 
place, diurnis nocturnisque itineribus con- 
tendere aliquo: to travel through a place, 
iter facere per locum; transire per lo- 
cum: to travel by a place, preter locum 
transire; locum preterire: to travel over, 
obire (to go through) ; circumire (to go 
round) ; lustrare (to visit in travelling); 
peragrare (to wander through) ; percur- 
rere (with or without celeriter, to travel 
through quickly). 

TRAVELLER, iter faciens (one who is 
on. @ journey) : viator (a pedestrian) : pere- 
grinator: peregrinans (one who is in a 
foreign country) : hospes (a guest remain- 
ing for a time with any one): advena (a 
stranger in a place). 

TRAVERSE. Vid. Cross. 

TRAVESTY, ad aliud quoddam id- 
que ridiculum argumentum detorquére 
(Eichst.): ridiculum reddere: in jocum 
vertere. 

TRAY, ferculum (general term; also 
for placing meat on the table). 

TREACHEROUS, perfidus : perfidio- 
sus: dolosus (tricky): subddlus (secretly 
plotting, &c.): falsus (false). 

TREACHEROUSLY, perfide (Sen.) : 
perfidiose (Cic.). 

TREACHERY, perfidia: proditio (act 
of a traitor). 

TREACLE. || Spume of sugar, *sac- 
chari spuma. || Theriac, theriaca, -e, 
or theriace, -es, f. (Plin.). 

TREAD, »v., pede insistere. To tread 
firmly, firmiter insistere: to tread softly, 
placido, suspenso pede incedere ; suspen- 
so gradu ire ( properly, in walking) : parce 
ac molliter facere (figuratively, to go 
cautiously to work): lenius agere (to make 
use of gentle means; opposed to acerbius 
agere, as in Liv., 39, 25): to tread upon, 
podem alicui rei imponere; alicui rei in- 
sistere ; pedem ponere in aliqua re (Cic.): 
to tread under foot, calcare (properly and 
figuratively). [Vid., also, TRAMPLE.] To 
tread grapes, uvas calcare (Cat.) : to tread 
clay, terram argillaceam calcando prepa- 
rare: to tread tn the footsteps of another, 
vestigia alicujus persequi; vestigiis alicu- 
jus ingredi, iasistere ; aliquem vestigiis 
consequi. || (Of birds), calcare (Col.). 

TREAD, s., vestigium (footstep, mark 
or impression of the foot: also @ step). 

TREASON, proditio (treachery). High 
treason, perduellio (the crime of one who 
undertakes any thing against the freedom 
of the citizens and the public safety) ; cri- 
men majestatis, or (in later writers) cri- 
men les majestatis (¢he offence of one 
who wrongs the dignity and disturbs the 
tranquillity of the Roman people and the 
government ; as, by betraying an army to 
the enemy, by sedition, &c.; vid. Tac., Ann., 
1, 72, 2: in later times, an offence against 
the sacred person of the prince ; cf. Heinec- 
cit, Ant. Rom. Synt., 4, 18, 46, sqq. In the 
time of the republic, the Romans, especial- 
ly the orators, expressed “high treason” 
against the state by paricidium patriw, or 
by the more general term, scelus; both op- 
posed to pictas; vid. Cic., Sull., 2, 6; Off, 
3, 21, 83; Cat., 2,1, 1; 11, 25): to commit 
or be guilty of high treason (against the 
Roman people), majestatem populi Roma- 
ni minuere or ledere: to commit treason 
against one’s native country, patrie pari- 
cidio obstringi or se obstringere: to de- 
clare any thing to be treason against the 
state, indicare aliquid contra rempublicam 
factum esse. 

TREASONABLE, perfidus: perfidio- 
sus; or by circumlocution. 

TREASONABLY. By circumlocution 
(perfide, Sen.). 

TREASURE, s., thesaurus: copia (store 
of precious things; properly aud figura- 
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tively): gaza (the same, but especially o 
royal treasure): opes: divitiw (wealt 
riches). To amass treasure, wpes, divitias 
colligere ; thesaurum parare (Plautus) ; 
opes cumulare (Curt.) : to bury or hide a 
treasure, thesaurum defodere, obruere 
(Cic.), occultare (Liv.) : to find a treasure, 
thesaurum fodere (Cic.), etfodere (Peir.): 
public treasure, erarium ; thesaurus pu 
lieus (Cic.): that man is a treasure to me, 
mihi ille vir thesaurus est (Plin. Ep., 1, 
22, 5): the treasures of talent and industry, 
copiw ingenii et acerrimi studii (Wolf). 
My treasure! deliciz mee! voluptas mea! 
amores mei! 

TREASURE, »v., (opes) cumulare : 
(opes, divitias) colligere (to amass riches): 
thesaurum occultare (to hide a treasure). 

TREASURER, e@rarii preefectus (Plin. 
Ep., 5, 15, 5): custos gaze (Nep., Dat., 5, 
3): wnder the later emperors, thesaurarius: 
thesaurensis (Cod. Just.): comes largiti- 
onum sacrarum: comes thesaurorum 
(Ammian.). 

TREASURY, erarium : thesaurus pub- 
licus (of the state): fiscus (of @ prince). 
To lay up in the treasury, reponere pecu- 
niam in thesauros, in thesauris: to bring 
into the treasury, pecuniam invehere in 
wrarium (Cic., Off., 2, 22, 76); ferre (Liv.) 
or referre (Cic.) in wrarium; pecuniam 
erario conferre (Vell.): to exhaust the 
treasury, pecuniam ex erario exhaurire 
(Vell.). 

TREAT, v. || Trans. To wse in a 
certain manner, aliquem tractare, ha- 
bére; well, ill, &c., bene, male, &c. To 
treat one kindly, liberaliter habére or trac- 
tare aliquem: to treat with respect, honori- 
fice tractare aliquem: to treat with the 
greatest respect, summo honore afticere 
aliquem : to treat one with indulgence, in- 
dulgentid tractare aliquem; indulgére ali- 
cui (vid. Herz., Ces., B. G., 1, 40): to treat 
one in a hostile manner, in hostium nume- 
ro habére ; pro hoste habére or ducere : 
to treat one in the same manner as another, 
aliquem eodem loco habére quo alium: 
to treat with contempt, contumeliose agere 
(de). || To manage, tractare aliquem 
or aliquid (the proper word): curare ali- 
quem or aliquid (to attend to, wait upon) : 
disputare, disserere de re (to handle; of 
a literary subject). To treat a disease, cu- 
rare morbum; adhibére morbo curatio- 
nem: to ireat a patient, aliquem tractare, 
curare : to suffer one’s self to be treated (of 
a@ patient), se curari pati: to suffer a pa- 
tient to be treated by another physician, 
wgrotum alii medico tradere. || To han 
dle, discuss (a subject), agere rem, or 
de aliqua re (in general; vid. Ochs., Cic., 
Ecl., p. 230): disputare, disserere de ali- 
qua re (of the disputations of learned men ; 
and disserere especially of a connected dis- 
course; vid. Cic., Ecl., p. 12 and 354): 
sermonem habére de re (to maintain a 
conversation ; of two or more): dicere de 
aliqua re (to speak of): scribere de aliqua 
re: scriptura persequi aliquid (to write 
of). A book which treats of, &c., liber qui 
est or qui est conscriptus de, &c. (ff 
but not simply liber de, &c.): the books 
which usually treat Ronen, contempt 
of death, libri quos scribunt de contem 
nenda morte: to treat briefly of any thing, 
paucis absolvere aliquid. || 7’0 enter- 
tain, vid. || INTRANS. T'o negotiate, 
agere de re: postulare conditiones alicu- 
jus rei. To treat with any one, agere cum 
aliquo de aliquaé re (in general) ; colloqui 
cum aliquo de aliquaé re (by word of 
mouth) ; colloqui per internuncios cum 
aliquo, et de aliqua re mentionem face- 
re (by the intervention of a third party): 
to treat for a thing, cum aliquo agere 
(&c.), ut. 

TREAT, s. Vid. ENTERTAINMENT. 

TREATISE, liber: libellus ([2g> not 
dissertatio, which always denotes a verbal 
discussion). 

TREATMENT. || Usage, tractatio. 
Kind treatment, comitas; humanitas : 
harsh treatment, asperitas ; seevitia (crvel- 
ty): mild, gevtle treatment, lenitas; indus 
gentia (indtgent treatment) : bad, shame- 
ful treatment, contumelia: unworthy treat- 
ment, indignitates (vid. Herz., Ces., B. G., 
2, 14) + to receive good treatment from any 
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ene, liberaliter ab aliquo habéri et coli. 
| Management, administration, 
tractatio: cura: curatio (e. g., curatio- 
nem adhibére morbis, or admovére, to 


firmed by the authority of the Senate and 
people; also between 
uals): sponsio (a treaty Concluded, or a 
peace made by mutual consent and solemn 
promise of the generals of armies, but not 
ratified by the Senate and people of the two 
belligerent nations; vid. Liv., 9, 5, in., 
non fcedere pax Caudina, sed per sponsi- 
onem facta est). To make or conclude a 
treaty with any one, foedus cum aliquo fa- 
cere, icere, ferire, utere ; foedus jun- 
re cum aliquo ; re jungere alicui; 
us inire cum aliquo: to conclude a 
treaty of marriage (vid. To Marry): Iam 
in treaty with any one, mihi cum aliquo 
foedus est ictum: to observe a treaty, foe- 
dus servare; foedere stare; in fide ma- 
nére (opposed to foedus negligere ; foedus 
viulare, rampere, frangere; foedus violare 
et frangere). : 

TREBLE, adj., triplus (thrice as much): 
trigeminus or (more poetical) tergeminus 
(repeated three times): tripartitus (in three 
Parts): triplex (consisting of three divi- 
sions) : terni, -®, -a (three at once ; e. g., $0- 
es terni). 

TREBLE, v., triplicare (Gell). 

TREBLE, s. |j In music, vox attenu- 
ata, acuta (Auct. ad Her.) : soni acuti (Cic- 
#ro): summa vox (Hor., Sat.). To sing 
treble, summa voce canere: to go from the 
highest treble to the deepest bass, vocem ab 
acutissimo sono usque ad gravissimum 
sonum recipere (Cic., De Or., 1, 59, 201). 

TREBLY, triplum (thrice as much): tri- 
partito (in three parts): trifariam (in a 
three-fold manner ; e. g., trifariam or tri- 
partito dividere). 

TREE, arbor (general term): planta 
(for transplanting): mater (from which 
grafts or scicns are taken). A little tree, 
arbuscula: concerned with or belonging to 
trees, arborarius: of a tree, arboreus (e. g., 
the fruit): a place planted with trees, arbus- 
tum (especially a place where vines grow on 
other trees); pomarium (an orchard): to 
ee a field with trees, arbustare agrum 

Piin., 17, 23, 35, No. 22, or § 201): to grow 
to a tree, arborescere : the tree of a saddle, 
* forma sella equestris. 

TREFOIL, trifolium (Plin., Linn.). 

TRELLIS, clathri, plural: [> can- 
celli = lattice-work with larger openings. 
Treilis-work, opus clathratum: made of 
trellis-work. clathratus. 

TREMBLE, tremere (general term): 
contremiscere: intremiscere (all three es- 
pecially to shake with fear ; of persons and 
things): horrére (to shudder ; of persons): 
micare (to move to and fro, as a leaf, &c.). 
I tremble all over, or in every limb, totus 
tremo horreoque (Ter.) ; tote pectore tre- 
mo (Cic.); omnibus artubus contremisco 
(Cic.): to tremble at any thing, aliquid tre- 
mere, contremiscere, extimescere: I do 
not tremble at this danger, hoc ego pericu- 
lum non extimesco (Cic.): to write with 
@ trembling rand, vacillante manu scribe- 
re, epistolam exarare: the earth trembles, 
terra movetur or movet (movet tx Liv., 
35, 40, &c.), or quatitur (is shaken): the 
earta begins to tremble, terra intremiscit. 

TREMBLING. partictpial adj., tremens: 
tremebuadus (in a single case): tremulus 
(also of a lasting state ; all three of per- 
sons and things). Written with a trem- 
bling hand, vacillantibus literulis scriptus 
(after Cic., Fam., 16, 15,2; cf. litera manu 

ressa tremente labat, Ov.). A trembling 

md, manus tremebunda or tremula (e. 
g.. of a drunken man); manus intremis- 
cens (e. g., of a surgeon performing an 
operation) : a trembling voice, tremebun- 
da vox 

TREMBLING, s., tremor: horror (shud- 
dering with cold, &c.). Trembling seizes 
me, contremisco; exhorresco; horror me 
per fundit (Cic., poetical) ; tremor, horror 
Occupat membra mea, artus meos. 

TREMENDOUS, terribilis: formidolo- 
gus: reformidandus: metuendus : timen- 





dus (f= formidabilis only poetical) 
(Syn. tv Fzarrut]: ingens: immanis | 
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(huge, monstrous). Very tremendous, hor- 
ribilis; horrendus; s#vus: a tremendous 
storm, tempestas turbulentissima, vehe- 
mentissima : to be tremendous, formidini, 
terrori esse alicui. 

TREMENDOUSLY, horrendum or ter- 
ribilem in modum; also, formidolose ( Cic- 


ero). 

TREMULOUS. Vid. Tremsiine. 

TRENCH, fossa (general term): dimin- 
utive, fossula (Col.): incile, or fossa incilis 
(a trench in a field for drainage, a drain). 
To draw or make a trench, fossam ducere 
(Plin.); facere; fodere (Liv.); percutere 
(Plin. Ep.); deprimere (Hirt.); cavare 
(Plin.): to a certain point, fossam perdu- 
cere aliquo: to make a trench before a 
place, fossam preducere (Ceas.): to sur- 
round with a trench, (oppidum) fossa cir- 
cumdare (Cic.): to guard the entrance by 
a large trench, aditum vastissima fossa 
cingere (Cic., De Rep., 2, 6). 

TRENCH UPON. Vid. ENcroacu. 

TRENCHER, catillus (ligneus). 

TRENCHING. || In bushanaty 
pastinatio. 

TREPAN,s. || A surgical instru- 
ment, terebra (large): modiolus: * ser- 
ra versatilis (smaller). 
|| In surgery, terebra, 
modiolo perforare calvariam (after Cels.) : 
foramen facere terebraé: cerebrum exci- 
dere (Cels.). || To cheat, vid. 

TREPIDATION, tremor : trepidatio. 
Vid. Fear. 

TRESPASS. [Vid. TRansGREss, 
TRANSGRESSION.] To trespass (in shoot- 
ing, &c.), in alienum fundum ingrédi ve- 
nandi aucupandive gratia (Gai., Dig., 41, 
1,3 


> 3) 

TRESS, cirrus (natural, Mart.): cin- 
cinnus (artificial, Plaut.). 

TRESSEL, * fulcrum: * machina ( gen- 
eralterm). The tressel for a table, perhaps 
* pedes mense plicatiles. 

TRIAL. || Ezamination, tentatio: 
spectatio: examen: deliberatio: reputa- 
tio: consideratio. (Syn. in ExXaMINa- 
TION.) || Attempt, conatus: periculum: 
experimentum [Syn. in ATTEMPT]: ten- 
tamen (only in Ovid, but probably current 
also in prose). An unsuccessful trial, res 
infeliciter tentata: to make a trial, pericu- 
lum facere (alicujus rei); conatum face- 
Te or incipere. || Legal trial, questio 
(the inquiry). To put any body on kis tri- 
al, aliquem lege interrogare: quxrere ex 
aliquo: quastionem habére de or ex ali- 
quo: quastionem ponere in aliquem: for 
any thing, audire de aliqua re; questio- 
nem habére or instituere de aliqua re; 
aliquem lege alicujus rei (or elicujus rei 
only) interrogare: to be put upon one’s 
trial, lege interrogari. (Vid. AcTion for 
more phrases.] || Trials= misfortunes 
sent to try us, *calamitates virtutis 
spectand® causa divinitus allate ; also, 
labores (hardships). 

TRIANGLE, triangulum : trigénum : 
figura triquétra. An equilateral triangle, 
trigonum equis or paribus lateribus: a 
right-angled triangle, trigsnum orthogo- 
nium. To divide a square by a diagonal 
line into two equal triangles, quadratum 
linea diagonia, or diagonali, in duo trigo- 
Da equa magnitudine dividere : to con- 
Struct an equilateral triangle on a given 
line, in data linea triangulum equis late- 
ribus constituere. 

TRIANGULAR, triangulus: trigénus 
(having three angles): triquétrus (having 
three sides). 

TRIBE, tribus, -is (in all the senses of 
the English word). By tribes, tribe by tribe, 
tributim. 

TRIBULATION, mestitia: mezror (sor- 
row, grief): miseria: erumna: res mis- 
ere (calamity). Vid. CALAMITY, SoRRow. 

TRIBUNAL, tribunal (judgment-seat) : 
judicium (judgment). To summon any 
body before a tribunal, aliquem in judici- 
um vocare: to appear at a tribunal, in ju- 
dicium venire. 

TRIBUNATE, A 

TRIBUNESHIP, } cabunatys, Ae 

TRIBUNE, tribanus. 

TRIBUNITIAL, tribunitius; or, by gen- 
itive, tribunorum. 

TRIBUTARY, vectigalis (general term, 
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that pays tazes) : tributarius (that pays polt 
and land-taz; both these of persons end 
things): stipendiarius (that pays a fized 
yearly sum ; of perrons, especially in com 
quered or subject sates). To render trib- 
utary, vectigalem or stipendiarium face- 
re: to be tributary, vectigalia, tributa, or 
stipendia pensitare: to be tributary to any 
body, stipendiarium esse alicui. 

TRIBUTE, tribitum. Vid. Tax. 

TRICE, punctum or momentum tem- 

ris: minimum temporis punctum. 

TRICK, s., ars: dolus: artificium ; 
na ones) To play tricks, dolos necte- 
re, procudere (comedy): ajuggling trick, 
prestigie (deception, delusion): circuia- 
torie prestigia (of a juggler, Tert., Apol, 
23): fabula (as u were, a comedy, which 
one plays for the purpose of deceiving ; e. 
g., Cornicinius ad suam veterem fabulam 
rediit, Cic., Att., 4,2, 4); at cards, * pagi- 
ne (lusoriw) capte, or captande. 

TRICK, cv. || To deceive, fraude or 
dolo capere: eludere: fucum facere ali- 
cui: fraudare: fraudem er fallaciam ali- 
cui facere. To trick any body out of any 
thing, aliquem fraudare or defraudare al- 
iqua re; out of money, aliquem circum. 
ducere or circumvertere argento: ali- 
quem emungere argento: perfabricare 
aliquem (all comedy). || To adorn, ex- 
ornare. Vid. ADORN. 

TRICKERY, dolus: dolus malus: doli 
atque fallacie: ars: artes, plural ; machi- 
ne: fraus. Syn. in DECEIT. 

TRICKISH, dolosus: subdolus: fallax. 

TRICKLE, manare (to flow): stillare, 
distillare aliqua re (in drops). 

TRIDENT, tridens (Plin.) ; cuspis tri- 
plex (Ov.) ; also, cuspis only (Ov.); fusci- 
na (Cic.). 

TRIED, probatus (tried and found 
food): spectatus (properly, ri 
and closely examined ; both of persons and 
things): igni spectatus: igni perspectus 
(that has stood the test of fire, Cic., Off, 2, 
1l, 38; of friendship, Cic. post Red. in 
Sen., 9, 23): cognitus (known ; of things). 
Thoroughly tried, per omnia expertus : 
tried by experience, probatus experimen- 
to: of tried fidelity, fidelis: a man of tried 
virtue, homo cognita virtute: mex of tried 
morality, viri quorum vita in rebus hones- 
tis perspecta est. 

TRIENNIAL, trietericus. A triennial 
Feast (i. e., one celebrated every three years, 
trieterica (sacra), -orum, n. ; trieteris, -idis, 
f.; triennia, -um, n. (sc. sacra, Or., Met., 
9, 642, Bach.). 

TRIFLE, s., res parva: res minuta: 
paullum: paullulum (Syn. in Lirtfe] : 
opus minutum (a work of art in minia- 
ture): munus leve: munusculum (a little 
present): res vi momenti (any thing 
of small importance). It may also frecuent- 
ly be expressed by the adjectires, parvas, le- 
vis, perlevis. Trifles, minutiz ; res par- 
ve or minute; nuge (insignificant tri- 
files): apine (bagatelles, nonsense, Mart. 
1, 114, 2, sg., of his epigrams): this is a 
trifle, hoc leve est; id parvum est: @ is 
no trifle, est aliquid; non leve est: these 
@re trifles, hec parva sunt; hec nuge 
sunt (inconsiderable things not worth car- 
ing for; e. g., these are trifies, but tt was 
by not despising these trifles that, &c., par- 
va sunt hec, sed parva ista non contem- 
nendo, &c., Liv., 6,41); sunt apine trics- 
que et si quid vilius istis (scarcely worthy 
of regard, Mart., 14,1, 7: of things): is 
that (circumstance) @ trifle? nam 
causa est? that is no trifle in my sight, non 
parvi ilhud wstimo: to reduce a very difi- 
cult thing to a mere trifle, rem facilem ex 
difficillima redigere (Ces. B. G.. 2, 27): 
he accomplished the matter, which certainly 
was no trifle, id quod erat difficillimum, 
etfecit: to give one’s self up to trifles; to 
trouble one’s self about trifles, minutiaram 
esse studiosum ( {>> but not reduviam 
curare, which has the meaning only from 
the context, Cic., Rosc. Am., 44, 128): any 
thing is a mere trifle to me, aliquid mihi 
jocus or ludus est: to injure a person not 
even in the merest trifle, ne minima quidem 
re ledere aliquem: to buy for a trifle (ata 
low price), parvo emere, ere pauco eme- 
re: to be knocked down at a trifle, nummea 
addici (at an auction). 
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TRIFLE, v., nugari: alucinari (Cic.) ; 
ineptire (Ter.) ; ludere (Hor. Ep.). 

TRIFLER, homo nugax (Cic.) : cunc- 
tator (idler). 

TRIFLING, s., ineptiw: *minutiarum 
studium (after minutiarum_ studiosus). 
Away with this trifling ! tolle has ineptias. 

TRIFLING, agj., levis: exiguus: par- 
vus: parvus dictu (e. g., res; opposed to 
magni momenti res [SyN. in INCONSID- 
ERABLE}: minutus (insignificant): abjec- 
tus (common, low) : mediocris (not great). 
Accuracy or care in trifling matters, minu- 
tiw subtilitas or diligentia: trifling inves- 
tigations, questiones minute. A trifling 
present, leve munus; munus levidense 
(once, Cic., Fam., 9, 12, extr.): for a more 
trifling cause, leviore de causa (Cé@s.): 
such trifling matters, tantule res: such 
trifling occupations or engagements, tan- 
tularum rerum occupationes (the busi- 
ness, trouble, &c., such trifling matters 
cause): no trifling sum, nummi non medi- 
ocris summe: to propose trifling ques- 
tions, res minutas qwuerere; minutas in- 
terrogationes proponere: to be fond of 
trifling pursuits, minutiarum esse studio- 
sum: to consider any thing as a trifling 
matter, aliquid parvi facere, or (T’ac.) in 
levi habére. 

TRIG, (rotam) sufflaminare (Se2.). 

TRIGGER (of a wheel), sutilamen, Juv. ; 
(of a gin), * ligula (sclopeti). 

TRILATERAL, triquétrus: tribus la- 
teribus. 

TRILL, s., sonus vibrans. 

TRILL, v., vocem vibrissare (Titinn. 
ap. Fest., explained by vocem in cantando 
crispare, Fest.). 

TRIM, adj., comtus: nitidus. 

TRIM, v., componere (to adjust): orna- 
re: exornare (to adorn, decorate). To trim 
one’s hair [vid. “To dress the Harr”): 
to trim trees, arbores putare or amputare 
(to clip, prune; opposed to immittere): ton- 
dére (to clip, as hedges, &c.): collucare, 
or interlucare, or sublucare (to thin) : in- 
tervellere (to cut away boughs or branches). 

TRIMMER, temporum multorum ho- 
mo (a time-server). PRov., qui duabus sel- 
lis sedére solet. 

TRINE, trinus. 
ogy), trigonum. 

TRINITY, trinitas (ecclesiastical). [3° 
Perhaps, by circumlocution, triplex Dei 
natura (after Just., 44, 4, 16). 

TRINKET, mundus muliebris : pliural, 
deliciw muliebres: merces lepide ad ni- 
tidioris vite instrumenta pertinentes (aft- 
er Pliny). 

TRIO. || Union of three voices, 
*cantus musicorum ternarius. || 7hree 
together, tres: trini, -w, -a. 

TRIP, v. || TRANs., supplantare alli- 
quem (Cic.): aliquem pedibus subduc- 
tis in terram arietare (Curt.). INTRANS. 
\|[7n trouble, (ad rem) pedem oftendere. 
(Vid. SrumsBLe.) Here Ihave caught you 
tripping. for, &c., teneo te, inquam, nam, 
&c. || To move along lightly and 
quickly, celeriter ire; ocius se movére; 
currere (to ru). 

TRIP, s. || Stumble, pedis offensio : 
lapsus (so as to fall). || A short jour- 
ney, excursio: iter breve. 

TRIPARTITE, tripartitus (Cic). 

TRIPE, intestina, plural (fendice, Ar- 
nob.): omasum (of oxen, Hor.): omen- 
tum (porci, Juv.). 

TRIPLE, triplex. Vid., also, TREBLE. 

TRIPLET, * versus terni. 

TRIPOD, tripus, -ddis (Cic.). 

TRIREME, triremis. {237° Avoid trie- 
Tis (rpuipns), which is in some Codd., Nep., 
Alcib., 4, 3. 

TRISYLLABIC, trisyllabus (Varr.). 

TRITE, tritus: contritus. JN. com- 
munis et contritus. 7'rite rules, omnium 
communia et contrita prwecepta: trite 
things. res pervulgate or vulgi rumori- 
bus exagitate ; summum jus summa in- 
Juria factum est jam tritum sermone 
(Prov., a trite saying, Cic.). 

TRIUMPH, s. Propr., in the Roman 
sense, triumphus (a larger, a regular tri- 
umph): ovatio (smaller or incomplete). 
To celebrate a triumph, triumphare: tri- 
umphum acgere, habére (de aliquo popu- 
In, ex signe regione, over), or ovare (if 


Trine aspect (in astrol- 
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only the ovatio): to lead any body in tri- 
umph, aliquem ducere in triumpho, per 
triumphum: to obtain a triumph, trium- 
phum deportare: to decree a triumph, 
triumphum alicui decernere. Fia., tri- 
umphus, victoria (victory): exsultatio 
(Tac.) : letitia exsultans, gestiens (Cic.). 

TRIUMPH, v. Propr. triumphare: 
triumphum agere, habére (ovare, lo cele- 
brate an ovation) : victorem invehi in cap- 
itolium cum insigni illé laurea (Cic.): tri- 
umphantem inire urbem (Liv.). To tri- 
umph over any body, or a country, trium- 
phare, triumphum agere de aliquo, ex al- 
iqua terra. Fia., vincere; victoriam re- 
ferre, reportare (to conquer): triumpha- 
re: exsultare (to rejoice). 

TRIUMPHAL, triumphalis. A triwmph- 
al arch, arcus triumphalis: a triumphal 
car, vehiculum triumphale (Cic.) ; currus 
triumphalis (Plin.) ; or, from context, sim- 
ply currus: triumphal procession, pompa 
triumphalis. 

TRIUMPHANT, triumphans. A tri- 
umphant general, imperator triumphans : 
{o> triumphator ?s late. 

‘TRIUMVIR, triumvir. 

TRIUMVIRATE, triumviratus, -is. 

TRIUNE, trinus (Deus), ecclesiastical. 

TRIVIAL, levis: parvus: trivialis (Su- 
et., common). Vid. TRIFLING. 

TROCHAIC, trochaicus. 

TROCHEE, trochezus. 

TROOP, s., turba, grex, globus (an irreg- 
ular multitude ; turba, in disorder; grex, 
without form or order; globus, growp, 
thronging mass): caterva (of soldiers or 
others; crowd): cohors (as a regiment, 
&c.): manus (a band of men): exercitus 
(a host, poetical): multitudo (a great num- 
ber). A troop of soldiers, militum manus 
or caterva: a troop of players, scenicorum 
grex: tn troops, catervatim. 

TROOP, v., coire: convenire: se con- 
gregare (in great numbers): confluere: 
frequentes convenire. 

TROOPER, eques, -itis, m. 

TROOPS, milites, plural. 
SoLvIER. 

TROPE, tropus (Quint.): verbi trans- 
latio (Cic.): verborum immutatio (Cic., 
Or., 17, 69). 

TROPHY, tropwum (Cic.). To erect a 
trophy, tropewum ponere, statuere, sistere, 
constituere. 

TROPIC, tropicus (technical term) ; cir- 
culus tropicus (Hygin.). The tropic of 
Cancer, orbis, circulus, solstitialis (Gell.) : 
the tropic of Capricorn, orbis, circulus, bru- 
malis (Gell.). 

TROPICAL. || Relating to a trop- 
ic, by genitive, circuli tropici, &c. || Fig- 
urative, translatus, 

TROT, s., *gradus citatus. 

TROT, v., *gradu citato ire: currere. 
To trot after, citato equo subsequi ali- 
quem or aliquid: equo vectum sequi ali- 
quem or aliquid. 

TROTH, tides. To plight one’s troth, 
fidem suam obligare ; tidem alicui dare: 
in troth, ex bona or optima fide. 

TROTTER. A rough trotter, succus- 
sor, succussator (Lucil. ap. Non., 16, 30, 
sqq.). To be a rough trotter, succussare 
gressus (Attil. ap. Non., 16, 28, sq.). 

TROUBLE, s. || Pains, labor, ope- 
ra: virium contentio: labor: negotium: 
studium. [Syn. in Lapor.] With great 
trouble, egerrime: vix (scarcely): multd 
opera: magno labore: multo labore et su- 
dore; multo negotio: without any trouble, 
facile: facili negotio; but mostly nullo ne- 
gotio or sine negotio: to give one's self 
trouble, multam operam consumere: to 
lose all one’s trouble, operam or operam 
et oleum perdere: frustra niti: to take 
trouble for any body, niti pro aliquo: ali- 
cui operam prwstare or dicare: to take 
trouble about any thing, studére, operam 
dare or navare alicui rei (for the purpose 
of obtaining it): to take trouble to do any 
thing, niti: eniti: laborare: elaborare. 
JN. eniti et efficere : eniti et contendere: 
contendere et laborare (all with ut): to 
take great trouble, omnibus viribus con- 
tendere: omnibus nervis conniti: omni 
ope atque operd eniti (all with ut). Don’t 
put yourself to any trouble, noli tibi moles- 
tiam exhibére: to take much trouble to no 


Vid. Army, 
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purpose, multam operam frustra ccnsu 
mere: to have trouble in any thing ope- 
ram sustinére in aliqué re: to take or un- 
dertake the trouble, operam capere, susci- 
pere, or obire : to spare no trouble, opersa 
or labori non parcere: to submit to the 
trouble, equo animo laborem ferre: to re- 
lieve any body from the trouble, alicui la- 
borem demere: I need not put myself to 
this trouble, hoc labore supersedére pos- 
sum: 7 is not worth the trouble, non tanti 
est: it is worth the trouble, opere pretium 
est: don't give yourself any trouble for me, 
nolimedcausélaborare. ||Annoyance, 
molestia: onus (burden): cura (anxiety): 
incommodum. To give any body trouble, 
alicui negotium facessere or exhibére (fa- 
cere doubtful, Krebs); molestiam alicui 
atferre, exhibére ; molestid aliquem atti- 
cere; some trouble, aliquid aspergere mo- 
lestiw (i. e., as a@ drawback, the other cir- 
cumstances being of a favorable or happy 
kind). To be a trouble to any body, alicui 
esse molestie (Plaut.), oneri (Liv.): one 
rare aliquem (Cic.).  |j Affliction, vid. 
To rest from his troubles, a vite laboribus 
quietem capere. || Commotion, vid. 

TROUBLE, v. || Z'o tease, annoy, 
negotium facessere, negotium or molesti- 
am exhibére alicui. 7'o trouble any body 
with any thing, obtundere aliquem aliqua 
re (e. g., literis, rogitando); obstrepere 
alicui (e. g., literis) ; with entreaties, preci- 
bus fatigare aliquem: molestiam alicui 
atterre ; molestid aliquem afficere ; alicn’ 
aliqua re molestum or gravem esse. || 7'¢ 
disturb, disquiet, agitare (properly, to 
put in motion ; e. g., the water; hence to 
disturb, e. g., any One, the mind): exagi- 
tare ( properly, to hunt up; hence to rouse, 
harass, e. g., one’s neighbors, the state): 
vexare (to attack): Jacessere (to provoke 
to battle): carpere (to weaken by single, 
repeated attacks): commovére (to disturb 
the mind): sollicitare, sollicitum facere (tu 
render any one anxious or solicitous) : pun- 
gere (with a pointed instrument, to touch 
sensibly) : turbare, conturbare, perturbare 
(to perplex or confuse, to put out of tone). 
That troubles me, hoc male me habet: 
hoc me commovet, me pungit. || 7’o 
give pain, afflict, contristare (in con- 
versational style, in Cal. ap. Cic., Ep., 8, 9, 
extr.; frequently in Seneca and Columelia). 
Usually expressed by a circumlocution. with 
dolorem alicui facere, efficere, afferre, 
commovére, incutere: dolore aliquem 
officere. JZ am treubled, doleo: dolet 
mihi: egre or moleste fero: to trouble 
one's self about any thing = to be vexed or 
harassed on account of it, dolére or ma 
rére rem or re: dolorem ex re accipere 
capere, suscipere, haurire: molestiam 
trahere ex re: (much), magnum dolorem 
ex re accipere: ex re magnam animo 
molestiam capere. || To trouble one’s 
self about any thing =to care for it, 
laborare de re: curare aliquid: cura 
({ 2° not cure cordique) mihi est ali- 
quid: not to trouble one’s self about a 
thing, negligere, non curare aliquid: he 
has enough to trouble himself about, is 
rerum suarum satagit (comedy): not to 
trouble one’s self about any thing at ail, 
omni curatione et administratione rerum 
vacare : nihil omnino curare (of the hea- 
then deities): soluto et quieto esse animo 
(to live without care; of men): to trouble 
one's self to inquire or ask after any thing, 
curare, quierere aliquid ; anquirere de al- 
iquo or de aliqué re; alicujus rei ratio- 
nem habére or ducere: I do not trouble 
myself about any one, nihil curo aliquem: 
to trouble one’s self about other people's 
concerns, alienu (negotia) curare: curere 
que ad me non pertinent: anquirere de 
alieno: not to trouble one’s self about hovse- 
hold concerns, omittere curas familiares : 
not to trouble one's self about the opinions 
of others, non curare quid alii censeant: 
why should I trouble myself about it? quid 
mihi cum illa re? (what have I to do with 
it ?): I do not trouble myself about it, nihil 
hoc ad me (sc. pertinet). 

TROUBLER, turbator. Or, usually, by 
circumlocution with verbs under TROUBLE, 
e. g., qui alicui negotium facessit, &c., or 
homo molestus, &c. ; 

TROUBLESOME, molestus: gravis 
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(burdensome): incommodus: iniquus (én- 
cuavenient): durus (hard, oppressive) : ope- 
rosus, laboriosus ( full of labor): odiosus 
(to which one has a disinclination): diffi- 
cilis (dificult). JN. gravis et incommo- 
dus: gravis et odiosus : laboriosus moles- 
tusque: odiosuset molestus. Very troub- 
ltesome, permolestus : perincommodus : 
troublesome times, res misere; tempora 
misera, dura; iniquitas temporum: tn 
exceedingly troubl times, mo et 
difficillimo reipublice tempore (Cic.): a 
troublesome office, provincia molesta et ne- 
gotiosa : in a troublesome manner, moleste : 
eraviter: incommode: im a@ very trouble- 
some manner, permoleste, perincommode : 
to be troublesome, degravare (e. g., of a 
wound, Liv., 7, 24): to be troublesome to, 
molestiam alicui afferre, exhibére ; gra- 
vem, molestum esse alicui; oneri esse: 
(by speaking), gravem esse alicujus auri- 
bus; aures alicujus onerare verbis: (by 
asking), obtundere aliquem rogitando: 
(by letters), obtundere aliquem; obstre- 
pere alicui literis: (with entreaties), fati- 

are aliquem precibus: if it be not troub- 
ee to you, nisi molestum est; si tibi 
grave non est: I fear I am troublesome to 
you, vereor he tibi gravis sim: a trouble- 
some fellow, homo molestus oer odiosus : 
send away these troublesome fellows, abige 
mwuscas (Cic.). 

TROUGH, alveus: diminutive, alveo- 
lus ({=> labrum, a vat, tub). 

TROUNCE. Vid. PuntsH. 

TROUT, trutta (Gloss.) ; * salmo fario 
(Linn.) ; fario (probably the salmon-trout, 
Auson., Mosell., 130); aurata (the golden 
trout, * sparus aurata, Linn.). 

TROW. Vid. BeLieve, THINK. 

TROWEL, trulla. Yo lay on mortar 
with a trowel, trullissare (Vitr.). 

TROWELLING, trullissatio (Vier.). 

TROWSERS, feminalia (Suet.; [=> 
not femoralia) : braccw (bracz, Tac.), ur, 
if necessary, laxw bracce, to distinguish 
JSrom braccwe stricte, breeches. Wearing 
trowsers, braccatus (Cic.) : to wear trowsers 
and stockings in winter, hieme muniri 
feminalibus tibialibusque (Suet., Aug., 82). 

TRUANT. (Vid. Vacur, IpDLE.] To 
play the truant, * scholam non obire. 

TRUCE, inducie, plural. To make a 
truce, indaucias cum hoste facere (Cic.) ; 
inire (Plin. Ep.) ; pacisci (Cic.): to sue or 
ask for a truce, petere inducias (Nep.) ; 
postulare ut sint induciz (Cic.): to grant 
@ truce, dare inducias (Liv., 1, 15): to 
maintain a truce, inducias conservare (Ne- 
pos): to observe or respect a truce, jura in- 
duciarum servare (Cas., B. C., 1, 85): to 
break a truce, inducias per scelus violare 
(%., 2, 15): during a truce, per inducias 
(Sail.) : @ truce of thirty days having been 
conclude, quum triginta dierug) essent 
cum hoste pactz inducie (Cic., Of. 1, 10, 

the truce having expired, postquam 
induciart m dies prwteriit (Nep., Ages., 3, 
1); induciarum tempore circumacto (Liv., 
27, 30): the truce had not yet expired, non- 
dum indeciarum dies exierat (Liv., 30,35). 

TRUCIY. Vid. Barter. 

TRUCKLE, se venditare alicui: adula- 
tialiquem. Vid. Ckoucu. 

TRUCKS, * currus volubilis. 

TRUDGE, pedibusire. Ican not trudge 
it, pedibus ire non queo (Plaut.) : to trudge 
of, se amoliri: se auferre: come, trudge 
along, amdve te hinc; abi. 

TRUE. || Not false, real, verus 
(general term): sincérus, germanus (un- 
corrupt, pure, genuine). JN. Verus et sin- 
cerus. To see any body in his true colors, 
aliquem evolutum integumentis dissimu- 
lationis nudatumgue perspicere (Cic.): a 
true scholar, vir vere doctus: @ true Stoic, 
verus et sincerus Stoicus : germanus Sto- 
icus: not a syllable of it is true, tota res 
ficta est: it is true, verum est: res ita se 
habet: res veritate nititur (general terms) : 
non nego: concedo: fateor (as forms of 
Siving assent): it is not true, falzum est: 
to be found or proved true, exitu compro- 
bari: dreams come true, somnia evadunt 
or eveniunt (Cic.). || Faithful, vid. 
W Exact, rectus. || In forms of protes- 
tation and swearing: “as true as,” 
ita or sic with the subjunctive followed by 
ut; with the subjunctive if a wish is to be 
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expressed, the indicative if an assertion is 
to be made: “as true as I live, I shudder,” 
&c., ita vivam (or ita deos mihi velim 
propitios), ut—perhorresco; or (with ita 
vivara thrown in parenthetically) perhor- 
resco, ita vivam, &c. “As true as I am 
alive, I should like,” &c., ita vivam (or ita 
mihi omnia, quz opto, ccntingant) ut ve- 
lim, &c. || In answers of partial assent 
foilowed by 2a odjection. True...but; 
vid. Goon. 

TRUFFLE, tuber (Plin.); * Lycoper- 
don tuber (Linn.). A truffle-hunter, * tu- 
berum investigator: @ truffle dog, * canis 
tuberibus investigandis aptus doctusque. 

TRULY, vere: ad veritatém: sincere. 
To speak truly, vere loqui: in veritate di- 
cere: sincere pronunciare. 

TRUMP, s., * pagina coloris primi or 
precipui. 

TRUMP, v., * pagina coloris precipvi 
vincére. 

TRUMP UP, confingere. To trump up 
a charge or accusation, crimen or aliquid 
criminis, or in aliquem contingere. Vid. 
FABRICATE, INVENT. 

TRUMPERY, nugz: gerre: trice. plu- 
ral (trifles): scruta, -orum (old clothes, 
&c.; frippery). 

TRUMPET, s., tuba (a long, straight 
bronze tube, increasing in diameter, and 
terminating in a bell-shaped aperture): li- 
tuus (slightly curved at the extremity: the 
lituus was used by the cacalry, the tuba by 
the infantry, Acro ad Hor., Carm., 1, 1, 
23): buccina (a horn-trumpet, resembling 
the shell, buccinum ; spiral and gibbous: 
originally made of a shell, then of horn, 
and perhaps of wood and metal. Its chief 
use was in proclaiming the watches of the 
day: it was also blown at funerals and be- 
fore sitting down to table): cornu (horn; 
tnvented by the Etruscans: first of horn, 
afterward of brass: curred in the shape of 
aC, with a cross-piece to steady it, non tuba 
diretti, non #ris cornua flexi, Ov. Vid. 
Dict. of Antigg.). To blow the trumpet, 
tuba canere: at the sound of the trumpet, 
tuba accinente ; the sound of a trumpet, tu- 
be or buccine sonus : the trumpet sounds, 
buccinatur (of course, only if it is a buc- 
cina) : though they did not hear the trum- 
pet, non exaudito tube sono ({-=~ classi- 
cum was properly a “ signal,” though also 
used for the instrument, mostly a cornu, 
with which it was sounded, Dict. of Antiqq.). 
To sound one’s own trumpet (Prov.), de se 
ipsum predicare (Cic.) ; se ipsum lau- 
dare. : 

TRUMPET, v. || Propr. To blow a 
trumpet, tuba or buccinad canére: cornu 
or buccinam inflare. || Fic. Jo spread 
abroad, publish. buccinatorem esse 
alicujus rei (Cic., Fil. in Cic. Ep., 16, 21, 
4, Cortt.): canere: cantare (to publi: 
render famous; vid. Virg., 42n., 4, 190; 
Val. Flacc., 2, 117): vulgare: divulgare 
(general term, to spread among the people) : 
preedicare (to boast before all): venditare: 
jJactare (to brag, speak boastfully). 

TRUMPETER, tubicen: perhaps buc- 
cinator. To be the trumpeter of any body's 
praise, buccinatorem alicujus existimati- 
onis esse (Cic.) : to be one’s own trumpeter, 
de se ipsum predicare (Cic.) ; se ipsum 
laudare. 

TRUNCHEON, *scipio, insigne imperii. 

TRUNDLE, volvere (transitively): vol- 
Vi (intransitively). 

TRUNK. || The body of a tree, 
stirps (the stock, as the animating and sup- 
porting principal part of a tree: opposed 
to the branches tae growing from 
it and dependent upon it ; it sometimes in- 
cludes the whole stem with the roots) : trun- 
cus (the naked, dry part of the tree; op- 
posed to the branches and leares, and even 
to the top itself, as its ornament ; in short. 
so far as it answers to the trunk of the hu- 
man body, as distinguished from stirps : 
truncus means the lower part of the stem ; 
stirps, the higher). [2s In good prose 
stipes (in poetry synonymous with truncus 
or stirps) is only “ pole ;’ caudex, @ “ black” 
or “log ;” i. e., piece of wood, cut up or 
not, too short to be recognized as a stem or 
trunk (Did.). || Of the human body, 
truncus (corporis). || Proboscis, ros- 
trum: of an elephant, proboscis, -idis 
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(Plin.); manus (Cic.). |] Chest, arca: 
cista: capsa: armarium: scrinium: py3- 
is. Little trunk, arcula: capsula: cistu- 
la: cistellula. Syn. in Box. 
TRUNK-MAKER, qui arcas, capsas, 


*&c., conficit (Eg not capsarius in this 


sense). 

TRUSS, s. || A bandage used for 
hernia, *fascia hernialis: fascia, cui 
imo loco pila assuta est ex panniculis fac- 
ta (Cels., 7, 20, in.). To put on or apply a 
truss, fasciam ad repellendum intestinum 
ipsi illi subjicere (Cels., loc. cit.). || A 
bundle (of hay, straw, &c.), fascis: tas- 
ciculus. 

TRUSS, v., colli : ligare (to bind to- 
&ether) : callipene (ia cated draw up) 
To truss up; vid. Pack. 

TRUST, s. || Confidence, fiducia 
(‘he proper word, laudable trust in things 
we actuaily can rely on, which is allied to 
the courage of trusting in ourselves) : con- 
fidentia (a blamable, presumptuous trust, 
particularly in one’s own strength; op- 
posed to foresight and discretion): audacia 
(confidence arising from contempt of dan- 
ger: it mcy imply either praise or dis- 
praise): audentia (laudable confidence ; 
spirit of enterprise): fidentia (“Fidentia 
est per quam magnis et honestis in rebus 
multum ipse animus in se fiduciz cer- 
ta cum spe collocavit,” Cic.): fides ( faith 
in a man’s honor) : spes firma: spes certa 
(confident expectation): firma animi con- 
fisio: animus certus et confirmatus. 

Pur.in CONFIDENCE.] ||Credit, fides. 
Vid. CrEDIT.] ||Deposit, vid. 

TRUST, v. || To intrust, alicui.ali- 
quid credere: concredere (comedy, rare 
in Cicero): commendare et concredere: 
committere : permittere (the latter, to leave 
any thing to any body for the purpose of 
getting rid of it one’s self; the former, to 
make any body morally responsible for any 
thing): mandare, demandare (to charge 
any body with the management of any 
thing): deponere aliquid apud aliq 
(as a deposit, to be kept): alicujus fidei al- 
iquid committere or permittere: tradere 
in alicujus fidem (to commit to any body’s 
good faith): aliquid alicui delegare (of 
what one ought otherwise to do himself). 
To trust any body with one’s secrets, occul- 
ta sua alicui credere ; with one’s most se- 
cret thoughts, arcanos sensus credere ali- 
cui (Virg.) ; with one’s plans, consilia sua 
alicui credere ; with one’s life, vitam suam 
alicui credere or committere; any body 
with all I have, summam tidem rerum om- 
nium alicui habére: with one’s reputation, 
existimationem suam committere alicui: 
famam ac fortunas suas credere alicui 
(Cic.): any body with an office, a com- 
mand, munus, imperium alicui dare or 
mandare; also, imperio aliquem prefice- 
re; summam imperii alicui tradere, or ad 
aliquem deferre (Nep.): with the defence 
of a city, *urbem alicui tuendam dare: 
any body with a letter, epistolam. literas 
alicui committere. || To confide, fide- 
re or confidere alicui or alicui rei: crede- 
re alicui: fidem habére, or tribuere, or ad- 
jungere (all four without distinction, Cic., 
De Div., 2, 55, 113; 2, 59, 122): fretum 
esse aliquo or aliqua re (rely on): fiduci- 
am habére alicujus rei. To trust one’s 
self, tiduciam in se collocare : to trust too 
much, nimis confidere : to trust any body's 
virtue, credere alicujus virtuti (Sall.): not 
to trust any body's eyes, ears, oculis, auri+ 
bus non credere: not to trust any body, 
alicui diffidere : alicui fidem non habéra, 
A man to be trusted, homo certus or fidus 
Vid. ConFIDE. 

TRUSTEE, fiduciarius : [>> not fidet- 
comnmiissarius, which — the person who is 
to receive the benefit of a fideicommissum : 
fiduciarius denotes the person laid under an 
obligation of delivering it. 

TRUSTWORTHY, eae : 

TRUSTY, ( faithful) : cer- 
tus: constans. JN. certus et constans: 
firmus et constans ( firm, constant). 

TRUTH, veritas (truth in the abstract ; 
as @ gnality): verum (truth in the con- 
crete; that which is true: [op hence we 
must render the phrase “ to speak or say tht 
truth,” not veritatem dicere, loqui, but ve 
Seen ee se omer renee oe res est” 
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The exact truth, strict truth, samma veri- 
tas; severitas: @ universally acknowl- 
edged truth, perspicua omnibus veritas : 
hisccric truth, historie fides; also, histori- 


ca fides (Ov., Am., 3, 12, 42): the truths of | 


the Christian religion, vera, que# doctrina 
Christiana tradit, precepta: half truths, 
qua non satis explorate percepta et cog- 
nita sunt: according to truth, ex re: it is 
an established truth, pro vero constat: to 
be a lover of truth, veritatis amicum, dili- 
gentem, or cultorem esse: to be blind to 
the truth, a vero aversum esse: to perceive 
the truth, que vera sint, cernere: to say 
the truth (in concessions), verum, si loqui 
volumus; verum, si scire vis: to tell any 
body the truth, alicui vera dicere. 

TRY. || Z'o attempt, rem or rem fa- 
cere tentare: experiri: conari: pericli- 
tari (aliquem or aliquid; e. g., periclitari 
Romanos, Nepos) : periculum tacere ali- 
cujus or alicujus rel: moliri (to endeavor 
to effect a great and difficult work): au- 
dére (to attempt a great and dangerous 
work). Jo— Probare, in this sense, is 
without classical authority. To try my 
strength, tentare quid possim: let us try 
our strength, experiamur, quid uterque 
possit: [tried what [ could do, tentavi quid 
possem: to try if, &c., experiri si, &e. 
\||V'o put to the test, tentare: examina- 
re: explorare (Syn. 72 EXAMINE]. To 
try (gold, &c.), aliquid ad obrussam exi- 
gere: to try by fire, igni spectare aliquid 
and (figuratively) aliquem (Cic.): to try 
any body's fidelity, alicujus fidem inspice- 
re (Ov.): to try, or try on, @ garment, ves- 
tem probare or experiri: to try a horse, 
equum tentare: to wry a medicine, medica- 
mentum usu explorare (Cels.). || To put 
upon trial, interrogare: querere [vid. 
TriaL]. To try a cause, causam cognos- 
cere (of the judge); judicem esse de ali- 
qua re; judicem sedére in aliquem (of a 
juror, &e.). ||To tempt, vid. 

‘TUB, alveus (long, like a trough): la- 
brum (broad, large, like a vat): lacus: si- 
nus (round). 

TUBE, tubus (diminutive, tubulus, 
Varr.): fistula: canalis: canaliculus, Syn. 
tn CoNnDUIT. 

TUBERCLE, tuberculum (Cels.). Vid. 
SWELLING. 

TTUBEROUS, tuberosus (Varr.). 

TUBULAR, tubulatus (Plin.). 

TUCK, s. (In @ garment) *pars sinua- 
ta, replicata, inflexa. } 

TUCK, v., * vestis partem replicare, si- 
nuare, inflectere. 

Tuck UP, colligere. 

TUESDAY, dies Martis (technical term). 

TUFT, crista (on birds; a helmet, &c.). 
A tuft of wool, tloccus: a tuft of hair, cri- 
nes in fasciculum collecti (in a knot): cri- 
nes densiores et prolixi (natural): a tuft 
of trees, fruticetum; virgultum. 

TUFTED, cristatus (having a plume, 
&c.): densus (close together). 

TUG, v.. trahere. To tug at, moliri al- 
iquid. Vid. PuLL, STRIVE. 

TUG, s., tractus (pull): nisus: molitio 
(effort). 

TUITION, institutio: disciplina; Jap> 
not instructio. To intrust to any budy’s 
tuition, (puerum) alicui in disciplinam 
tradere: to be under tuition, * in discipli- 
na esse. 

TUMBLE, v._ || [nTRANs., cadere: labi: 
prolabi ( forward): corruere (to fall 
down ; of men and animals): ruinam fta- 
cere or trahere (to fall down in ruins ; of 
buildings, &c.). (Vid. Faux.) ||TRANs., 
deturpare rugis : rugas cogere. 

TUMBLE, s., casus, -is: lapsus, ts. 
Vid. Faw. 

TUMBLER. ||One who shows feats 
of tumbling, petaurista, -e, m. (Varr.). 
\|4 large drinking-glass, poculim: 
scyphus. Vid. Cup. 

TUMBREL, plaustrum (Cic.). 

TUMID, tumidus: turgidus: inflatus 
(all of persons and things). A style is tu- 
mid, oratio turget atque inflata est. Vid., 
also, ‘URGID. 

TUMOR, tumor: tuber. Vid. SwELL- 
ING. 

TUMULT, tumultus (Roman term for 
any sudden outbreak ; e. g., of slaves, peas- 
ants, eel motus: motus concursus- 
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que (tumult in the state): seditio (mu- 
tiny against the government): vis repen- 
tina (sudden tumult): turbe. Tumult 
among the citizens, seditio domestica: to 
excite a tumult, turbas dare or facere 
(Ter.); tumultum facere (Sall.), concita- 
re; seditionem facere, concitare, com- 
movére, concire: to cause a violent tu- 
mult in the camp, maximas in castris tur- 
bas efficere (Cic.): to cause fresh tumults, 
novos tumultus movére (tHor.): to cause 
tumults in a state, tumultum injicere civi- 
tati (Cic.) ; turbaa ac tumultis concitato- 
rem esse (Cic.); tumultum edere or pra- 
bére (Liv.): to quell a tumult, tumultum 
sedare (Liv.); comprimere (Tac.): sedi- 
tionem sedare, lenire, tranquillam face- 
re, comprimere, exstinguere : a tumult 
breaks out, seditio oritur, concitatur, ex- 
ardescit; breaks out again, seditio recru- 
descit; decreases, seditio languescit; is 
appeased, seditio conticescit. || Any vio- 
lent motion, motus: jactatio: jactatus 
[Syn. in AGiTaTIoN]: tumultus (of the 
sea, the body; also of the mind, mentis f) : 
vehementior animi concitatio: animi per- 
motio (of the mind). Vid., also, AGITA- 
TION. 

TUMULTUOUS, tumultuosus: conci- 
tatus: commotus. 

TUN, s. || A large cask, dolium 
(very large) : seria (of a long shape). || A 
liquid measure, *centum urne. 

‘TUN, w., *in dolium, seriam, infundere. 

TUNE, s. || Harmony, sonorum con- 
centus: nervorum or vocum concordia. 
In tune, consdnus: out of tune, absonus 
(not of the right tone, that sounds badly) ; 
dissonus (that does not agree in tone, not 
in harmony ; opposed to consGnans): to be 
out of tune, absonum esse (to sound ill; 
{o3> in later writers, absonare) ; dissona- 
re; discrepare (not to harmonize). || An 
air, modi: moduli: cantus, -tis: canti- 
cum. 

TUNE, »., fides ita contendere nervis 
(or, with circumlocution, numeris), ut con- 
centum servare possint (vid. Cic., Fin., 4, 
27, 75): to tune a number of instruments, 
*accommodare instrumentum musicum 
ad aliud; *efficere ut aliquid cum aliqua 
re concinat; * efficere ut res concentum 
servent. 

TUNEFUL, canGrus: musicus. 

TUNIC, tunica. A tunic with sleeves, 
tunica manicata: a long tunic, tunica ta- 
laris : an under tunic, tunica intima (Gell., 
10, 15): wearing a tunic, tunicatus. 

TUNICLE, tunica (Cels., Plin.): tuni- 
cula (Plin.), 

TUNNEL, canalis: tubus: canaliculus. 
Syn. in Connvit. 

TTUNNY, thynnus or thunnus: * scom- 
ber thynnus (Linn.). 

TURBAN, * tiara (Turcica). 

TURBID, turbidus (the proper word) : 
coenosus: limosus (muddy). 

TURBOT, rhombus (Plin.) : * pleuro- 
nectus maximus (Linw.). 

TURBULENCE. || Restless dispo- 
sition, ingenium turbulentum or inqui- 
etum; ingenium turbidum (Tac.), || Z'u- 
mult, vid. 

TURBULENT, turbulentus (restless, 
unguiet): seditiosus (engaged in a dis- 
turbance) : rerum evertendarum or rerum 
novarum cupidus : rerum mutationis cu- 
pidus (disposed to overthrow the existing 
constitution) : rebellans (that rises against 
its conquerors; of a vanquished people). 
JN. seditiosus ac turbulentus (e. g., civis): 
inquietus (restless): turbidus (disturbed ; 
e. g., civitas, Tac.). To be turbulent, no- 
vas res quezrere ; novis rebus studére. 

TURBULENTLY, turbulente: turbu- 
lenter: seditiose: turbide. 

TURF, s., cespes (a spot covered with 
turf, a grass-plot ; also a tuft of grass, with 
the carth in which it grows) : herba (young, 
tender grass, on which one may lie), Fresh 
turf, cespes vivus: to cut turf, cespitem 
circumcidere (Cas., B. G., 5, 42) : to lie on 
the turf, se abjicere in herba (vot in her- 
bam) : a seat of turf, sedile cespite obduc- 
tum; sedile e or de cespite vivo factum ; 
sedile gramineum. y 

RF, v., cespitem ponere rei: conge- 
rere rem cespite : * cespite obducere (to 
cover with turf). 
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TURGID, tumidus: turgidus. 4 tu» 
gid style, oratio, que turget et inflata est 
(Cic.) ; genus dicendi, quod immodico tu- 
more turgescit (Quin..); turgida oratio 
(Petron.) ; oratio tumida, tumidior (Quin- 
tilian). ‘ 

TURGIDITY, tumor ; or by the adjec- 
tives. Turgidity of style, verborum pom 
pa, verborum tumor, inflata oratio, am- 
pullw: to be chargeable with turgidity, ad 
hibére quandam in dicendo speciem at- 
que pompam; ampullari. 

TURMOIL, turbaorturbe plural: per- 
turbatio: tumultus, -ts. TJ'urmoil of the 
mind or passions, perturbatio ; vehemen- 
tior animi commotio or concitatio ; turbi- 
dus animi commotus (Cic.); mentis tu- 
multus (Hor.): to allay the turmoil of the 
mind, motus animi tranquillare or sedare 
(Cic.). Vid., also, COMMOTION. 

TURN, s. || Circular motion, con- 
versio: circumactus (corporis): usually 
by the verbs. || Winding, bend, tiex- 
us, -is: Occursus ac recursus; ambages, 
plural (winding, circuitous route ; also in 
ablative singular, ambage): antractus (a 
break in the continuity of any thing’s direc 
tion ; e. g., of a horn, the course of the sin, 
&c., but especially of a road; hence, from 
context, antractus for a“ turn in the road”). 
A river that has many turns, amnis sinuo- 
sus flexibus (after Meander s. f., Plin.). 
|| A walk to and fro, ambulatio: spa- 
tium : to take a turn, ambulationem conti- 
cere (in aliquo loco) : to go to take a turn, 
ire, or abire ambulatum, or deambulatum; 
after two or three turns, duobus spatiis tri- 
busve factis: a@ little turn, ambulatiuncu- 
la. || Change leading toa result, 
commutatio: by eventus, exitus (event) ; 
or by circumlocution ; e. g., fortune takes 
a sudden turn, fortuna subito convertitur 
(Nep., Att., 10, 2); celeriter fortuna muta- 
tur (Ces., B. C., 1, 59): all things take an 
unfavorable turn, omnia in pejorem par- 
tem vertuntur ac mutantur (Cic., Rosc. 
Am., 36, 103): things take a good, bad 
turn, omnia nobis secunda, adversa inci- 
dunt (Cic.): the war takes an unfavorable 
turn, res inclinatur (Liv.) : to take a differ- 
ent turn, aliter cadere, cedere, mutare 
(Cic.): all things have taken a different 
turn, omnia versa sunt (Cic., Rosc. Am., 
22,61) : the affair takes an unexpected turn, 
res preter omnem opinionem cadit, cedit 
(after Cic.): to take a good or jsavorable 
turn. in letiorem cr meliorem statum mu- 
tari: to give a turn to any thing, rem ver- 
tere, convertere (Cic.) ; rem totam incli- 
nare (Liv.): to give a different turn, rem 
aliter, alio modo, vertere; rem alio ver- 
tere, convertere (after Cic.): to give a 
more elegant turn to, elegantius facere ali- 
quid (Cic.). || Disposition (of mind), 
vid. ||ALode of expression, conforma- 
tio. Z'o givea good turn toa sentence, sen- 
tentiam apte conformare ; aliquid elegan- 
tius dicere: various turns of expression, Var 
riw figure et verba. || Order, course, 
usually by circumlocution with some of the 
cases of vicis, which does not occur in the 
nominative; e. g., in turn, in vicem: tt is 
your turn now, nunc tue sunt partes (vid. 
Phedr., 4, 3,25: [53% ordo te tangit or ad 
te venit is not Latin): by turns := altern- 
ately, alterna, nom. plural; invicem; per 
vices ({=> not alternis = one after the 
other, nor vicissim = in return ; vicibus 
means “ by turns,” “alternatcly,” but it is 
found only in poetry and later prose writ- 
ers). || Office (good or bad). A good 
turn, officium (a kindness): Weneticium 
(a benefit): to do any body a go rd turn, ale 
icui benigne facere: de aliquo bene me 
réri: to doa bad turn [vid. Inst RE, HURT). 
|| Inclination of the scale, libramen- 
tum (the proper word) : mantis sa (prepon- 
derance). || Fig. That which occa- 
sions a@ change inathing or in 
its termination, momentum (the prop- 
er word, porn) : discrimen (critical or de 
cisive point). To give the turr: of the scale, 
momentum habére; discrimen tacere: to 
give the turn of the scale to c: thing, mo- 
mentum facere alicui rei or (in a thing) 
in re; momentum afferre «cl rem; rem 
inclinare (to bring near to dec ision): rem 
decernere (to decide): trifle: frequently 
give a turn of the scale to ini »ortant mat 
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ters ex parvis eepe magnarum rerum in- 
clinationes pendent. 2 

TURN, v. || To give a certain di- 
rection, vertere: convertere. To turn 
one’s self or tself, se convertere; conver- 
ti: to turn the eyes to any place, oculos ali- 
quo convertere : to turn upside down, top- 
sy-turcy, ima summis miscére or mutare; 
summa imis confundere; omnia turbare 
et miscére ; omnia in contrarium vertere ; 
ccelum ac terras miscére: to turn inside 
out, invertere: to turn the thoughts to, an- 
imum advertere ad rem [vid. ATTEND]: 
to turn the thoughts from a subject, ani- 
mum or cogitationes ab aliqua re : to turn 
the back, verti: converti (to turn round) : 
se vertere or convertere (in flight): abi- 
re, decedere, discedere (to go away). ||To 
avply, vid.: to turn to one’s Own use or 
advantage, uti aliqua re (to use); in rem 
suam convertere aliquid (to apply to one’s 
_ benefit}; fructam capere ex re. || To 
move round, change (position), 
(trans.) torquére: contorquére: circum- 
agere (e. g., molas trusatiles). To turn 
ny thing round, in orbem torquére or cir- 
cumagere ; rotare (to turn like a wheel): 
(intrans.) se torquére or convertere: se 
versare (voluntarily): circumagi: volvi: 
ferri (involuntarily). To turn tn a circle, 
in orbem circumagi; se gyrare; rotari 
(rather poetical). Fic. The whole dispute 
turns on this question, circa hanc consul- 
tationem disceptatio omnis vertitur: to 
turn up the nose at any body, ludum alicui 
suggerare (cf. Cic., Att., 12, 44). || To 
give another direction to, (trans.) 
vertere : convertere : torquére (figura- 
tively, to tufn aside, to wrest ; e. g., jus): 
(intrans.) to turn one’s self, se vertere ; 
vertere ; se convertere; converti: to turn 
with every wind, ipsa pluma aut folio faci- 
lius movéri; mobili esse animo [vid., also, 
CHANGE]: his brain is turned, mente cap- 
tus est: de or ex mente exiit; mente ali- 
enatus est: is not your brain turned? sa- 
tin’ sanus es? tc turn from one party to au- 
other (i. e., to change sides), deficere, de- 
sciscere alicui ab aliquo. |j To change 
= concert [vid. CONVERT]. To turn into 
money, vendere. || To fashion, form, 
conformare: effingere. || To incline 
(a scale), (trans.) inclinare : (intrans.) in- 
clinari or inclinare in (ad) alteram partem. 
The scale turns, altera lanx propendet or 
deprimitur (ef. Cic., Tusc..5, 17,51; Acad., 
2, 12,38). Fie. The scale of fortune turns, 
fortuna vertit, convertitur, or se inclinat. 
| To translate, vid. || To formona 
Jathe, tornare (also figuraitvely, to make 
with niceness, &c.; e.g., versus, Hor.) : de- 
tornare (to turn off, velares annulos, Plin., 
13, 9, 18: figuratively, sententiam, Gell.) : 
torno facere: ex torno perficere : ad tor- 
num fabricare (properly, to make in a 
lathe): perficere aliquid in torno (Vitr.). 
To turn cups of terebinthus, calices torno 
facere ex terebintho (Plin.). || INTRANs. 
To change its color, varium fieri (e. 
g- grapes are beginning to turn, uva 
varia fieri ccepit) : flavescere (to turn sear 
or yellow ; of leaves, &c.; e. g.. folium fagi, 
Plin.). ||To apply for aid, vid.: whith- 
er shali I turn? quo me vertam? he knew 
rot whither to turn, quo se verteret non 
habebat. 

TURN ABOUT, versare. Vid., also, TURN 
BOUND. 

TURN AsIDE. || Trans, deflectere : de- 
torquére (dy force). ||INTR, deflectere: 
declinare de re (e. g., de via) : devertere. 

Turn away, TURN FRomM. || Trans. 
To avert, avertere: amovére. To turn 
away the eyes from any one, oculos dejice- 
re ab aliquo; to another, oculos ab aliquo 
in alium avertere. Fic. To turn away 
one’s mind or thoughts, animum or cogi- 
tationes avertere ab aliqua re and ab ali- 
quo. {| To dismiss, vid. || INTRANs., 
amovére se: deflectere. 

TuRN Back. Vid. RETURN. 

TURN DOWN, invertere. 

Turn in. |] TRans. To double back, 
infiectere: replicare (to fold back). |} IN- 
Trans. To be doubled back, inflecti. 
] To enter (a house), domum alicujus in- 
trare: apud aliquem devertere. 

Turn into. Vid. Convert, Trans- 
FoRM. : 
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Turn orr. {|| Trans. To dismiss, 
vid. ||To give a different direc 
tion to: e. g., to turn off water, derivare 
(to draw from or to a place): deducere (to 
lead or move away to a place, or downward) : 
avertere (to give another direction to). To 
turn off a river, flumen derivare, averte- 
Te; through a new channel, flumen novo 
alveo avertere. || [NTRANs. || To take a 
different turn, se flectere; e. g., hinc 
silva, via, se flectit sinistrorsum (turns off 
to the left). ||\To corrupt, putrefy, vi- 
tiari (of fruit, meat, &c.): putrescere (to 
go to decay). That has turned of, putri- 
dus ; rancidus (rancid ; e. g., meat). 

TuRN ovr. |] Trans. To drive away, 
ejicere. To turn one out of one’s house, 
aliquem domo ejicere (except in this con- 
struction, ejicere mostly takes ex or de). 
|] Zo seek (a word in a dictionary), * vo- 
cabulum in lexico querere. || INTRANs. 
To issue, have a certain end or re 
sult, evenire: exitum habére (to hare an 
issue): cadere (to fall out). To turn out 
well, bene, belle evenire : prospere pro- 
cedere, or succedere (to succeed) ; alicui 
res fauste, feliciter, gals Ain eveniunt 
(prosperously, Cic., Muren., 1): to turn 
out badly, male, secus cadere: to turn out 
agreeably to one’s wish, ex sententia suc- 
cedere (opposed to aliter cecidit res ac pu- 
tabam; preter opinionem cadere): J 
feared how it would turn out, verebar, 
quorsum id casurum esset, or quorsum | 
evaderet: I am afraid how it will turn out | 
with him, vereor quid de illo, or quid illi 
fiet: how has it turned out with you ? quis 
eventus te accepit? turn out as it may, ut- 
cumque res ceciderit or cessura est: to 
see beforehand how a thing will turn out, 
de exitu rei divinare. 





Turn over. || To upset, vid. {| To 
revolve, revolvere. To turn over the 
pages of a book, librum evolvere ( | 
librum consulere ts = “ to consult a book ;” 
libros adire only of the Stbylline books): 
to turn over a new leaf (proverbial), ad bo- | 
nam frugem se recipere (Cic.). { 

TURN ROUND. |j TRANs., versare (to 
turn, sometimes to one side, sometimes to 
the other ; also, to turn round in a circle) : 
circumagere (to turn round to another 
side, or to move round in a circle): inver- 
tere (to turn about, to invert): convertere | 
(to turn round and round, and, with the | 
terminus ad quem, to direct to a place hy 
turning round; hence followed by ad or in 
with an accusatire): circumvertere (to 
turn round about): intorquére (to mote to | 
one side by turning ; e. g., oculos ad ali- 
quid): contorquére (to move quite round ; 
by turning): retorquére (to turn back; e. 
g., oculos ad aliquid). || INTRANs., se con- 
vertere (of persons and things): versari 
or se versare: se circumagere: circum- 
agi (the first of persons or things, the latter 
only of things which turn round) : circum- 
ferri: circumverti (only of things; e. g., 
wheels, the heavenly bodies): se gyrare (to 
turn one’s self round ; e. g., with the head, 
Veget., 3,5,2). To turn one's self round 
in @ circle, in orbem circumagi, or se cir- 
cumagere ({=> rotari is poetical): toturn | 


| one’s self round to any one, se convertere | 


ad aliquem ; se circumagere ad aliquem. | 
TURN uP. |j TRans., reflectere: recur- | 
vare (crookedly). || INTRANS., reflecti: re- | 
curvari. || To happen, vid. 
TURN UPSIDE pown. Vid. TURN. 
TURN-COAT. transfuga: desertor (a) 
}: proditor (a traitor): homo le- 
vissumus, modo harum, modo illarum par- 
tium (Sil). To be a turn-coat, defecisse 
or descivisse a partibus (e. g.,optimatum). | 
TURNERY, opus torno factum, or ad 
tornum fabricatum (turner’s work): ars 
tornandi (the art). 
TURNING. Vid. Turn, s. 
TURNING-POINT, flexus, -ds (Cic.). 
TURNIP, rapum ; rarely rapa, -@, f. | 
(Col., Plin.): diminutire, rapulum (Hor.): | 
napus, -i, m. (a narew, kind of turnip, Col.): 
*brassica rapa (Linn.). A turnip-feld, 
rapina: napina, -wx, f. (Col.). 
__ TURNKEY, * custos carceribus impos- 
itus: janitor carceris (Cic.). 
TURNPIKE, *repagulum. Turnpike- 
road, via lapidibus strata, munita, manu | 
; also, via aggerata (after Curt.) : vie | 








| Mart.) ( 


; trames 
tus (4 Tac., Ann., 1, 63); also simply 
via (Cic.): to make a turnpike-road, viam 
lapide sternere (Uip. in Dig.), consterne- 


re (Plin.); 
Li 


arum munitione (after Cic., Font., 4, 7): 
toll at a turnpike, vectigal in vid publica 
proficiscentibus pendendum; or perhaps 
portorium (vid. Herz. ad Ces., B. G., 4,1). 


TURPENTINE, terebinthina resina 
(Cels.). The t ine-tree, terebinthus, 
-i, f. (Plin.) ; * pistacia terebinthus (Lian.). 
_ TURPITUDE, improbitas: nequitia : 
ignavia; or by circumlocution with turpis, 
improbus, abjectus. 

TURRET, turricula (Vitr.). 

TURTLE, * testado mydas (Linn.). 

TURTLE-DOVE, turtur (Cic.); *co- 
lumba turtur (Linn.). 

TUSH, phui! a ! 

TUSK, * dens ne capiende, excipi- 
end, factus, destinatus ; or, from the con- 
text, si dens. 

TUTELAGE. || Min orit 
laris. [|Guardianship, 
 TUTELARY, pr 

, preses. A tutelary deity 
(of @ place), deus preses loci; deus qui 
loco presidet ; deus, cujus tutéla, or in 
cujus tutéla locus est ({> not deus tu- 
telaris or numen tutelare): the tut 
deities of a kingdom, dii presides imperii. 

TUTOR, s., educator (in a physical or 
moral respect ; originally of parents ; aft- 
erward also of instructors): nutricius (one 
who takes care of the physical tratning, 
Ces., B. C., 3, 108 and 112): Magister : 
formator morum et magister (a teacher 


y, wtas pupil- 
tutéla. Pur. 





| and moral trainer or tutor ; vid. Plin. Ep. 


8, 23, 2): pedagogus (one who has the 
charge of a child; in Rome, a slave): cus- 
tos rectorque (as tutor and governor ; vid 


| Plin. Ep., 3, 3, 4, adoleacenti nostro ... in 


hoc lubrico etatis non preceptor modo, 
sed custos etiam rectorque querendus 
est): educator preceptorque (instructor 
and teacher, Tac., Ann., 15, 62, extr.). To 
be tutor to the young princes, educationi 
liberorum principis preesse: the place of 
tutor to the princes, * prefectura et insti- 
tutio filiorum regiorum, or filiorum prin- 
cipalium : to be a tutor of youth, formare 
vitam juventutis ac mores (after Piin. 
Pan., 47, 1): a@ private tutor, preceptor 
domesticus: to keep a private tutor, prx- 
ceptorem or magistrum domi habére: to 
have a private tutor, * domestico precep- 
tore uti; domesticas disciplinas habére : 
to become a private tutor, * munus precep- 
toris domestici suscipere; puerum sus- 
cipere regendum (after Cic., At, 10, 6, 2): 
to look out for a private tutor, * precepto- 
rem domesticum querere (after Plin. 
Ep.. 3, 3, 4). 

TUTOR, v., docére: instituere. Vid. 
Tracu. 

TUTORSHIP, * prefectura et institu 
tio (juvenum or filiorum alicujus). 

TWANG, s., clangor: sonitus, -G2. 

TWANG, v., clangorem or sonitum da- 
re: sonare. 

TWEEZERS, volsella, -w, f. ( Plaut, 
forceps = pincers). 

TWELFTH, odecimus. Every 
twelfth, duodecimus quisque: for the 
twelfth time, duodecimum: a twelfth, pars 
duodecima; uncia. 

TWELFTHEY, duodecimo. 

TWELVE, duodecim: duodéni (dis 
tributive, and with substantives are 
used only in the plural; e. g. duodenw 


| liter = duodecim epistole; or duodecim 


liter = twelve letters of the alphabet 

Twelve times, duodecies: twelre times a 
much, duodecim partibus plus: twelve 
hundred, mille et ducenti; milleni et du- 
ceni (distributive, or with substanti: 

found only in the plural): twelve hundrea 
times, millies et ducenties: the twelve hund 
redth, millesimus ducentesimus : of twelre 
years (in duration), duodecim annorum - 
twelve years old, duodecim annos natus - 
twelve thousand, duodecim millia; duo 
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dena millia (distributively, &c.): twelve 
pounds in weight, duodecim pondo; du- 
odecim libras pondo (valens): @ twelve- 
pounder (cannon), * tormentum bellicum 
globos singulos duodecim librarum mit- 
tens, © ; 

TWELVEMONTH. Vid. Yrar. 

TWENTIETH, vicesimus. Every twen- 
tieth, vicesimus quisque : for the twentieth 
time, vicesimum. 

TWENTIETHLY, vicesimo. 

TWENTY, viginti: vicéni (distributive, 
and with substantives that are found only 
in the plural; vid. TWELVE). A space of 
twenty years, viginti anni; vicennium 
(* Modest., Dig., 50, 8, 8): @ man twenty 
years old, homo viginti annorum ; homo 
viginti annos natus: twenty-fold, twenty 
times as much, vicies tantum: the field 
bears twenty-fold, ager effert or efficit cum 
vicesimo : twenty times, vicies: twenty thou- 
sand, viginti millia: twenty thousand times, 
vicies millies: the twenty thousandth, vi- 
cies millesimus. 

TWICE, bis. Twice as much, duplum; 
alterum tantum (as much again): twice 
as big, altero tanto major (so longior, &c.); 
duplo major : twice as much, duabus par- 
tibus plus: once or twice, Semel atque ite- 
rum : tice a day, bis in die (Cat., 64). 

TWIG, surculus (a live shoot, fit for 
grafting): stolo: sarmentum. Dead, dry 
twigs, ramalia: Jog frons = a green 
bough ; ramus=a branch. 

TWILIGHT, lux incerta or dubia (po- 
aical): lumen incertum or obscurum, 
In the cold zones there prevails only a kind 
of twilight, from the frozen snow, in zonis 
frigidis maligna est ac pruind tantum al- 
bicans lux (Plin., 2, 68, 68): tt was already 
seven o'clock, and there was still only a fee- 
ble twilight, jam hora diei prima, et adhuc 





dubius et quasi languidus dies (Plin. Ep., | 


6, 20,6). Morning twilight, diluculum : 

evening twilight, crepusculum (the proper 

word): tenebre (shades of evening). 
TWIN, geminus (39> vopiscus = a 


twin born after the premature birth or the | 


death of the other; vid. Plin., 7, 10, 8). 
Twins, gemini; fratres gemini (general 
term) ; gemini pueri (2f both are boys): to 
have twins, geminos parére or eniti; uno 
partu duos parére simul; geminam stir- 
pem edere: to have two twin boys, duos 
virilis sexts simul eniti: @ twin brother, 
sister, frater geminus, soror gemina. 
|| The twins (a constellation), Gemini; 
astrum geminum. 

TWINE, v. || TRANs., circumvolvere: 
eircumplicare. || INTRANS., se circum- 
volvere (e. g., arboribus): circumvolvi: 
circumplecti. To train vines so that they 
may twine round the props, vites erigere, 
ut claviculis suis adminicula complectan- 
tur or apprehendant (after Cic., N. D., 2, 
27, 120): the vine twines itself about every 
thing, vitis claviculis suis quasi manibus, 
quicquid est nacta, complectitur. 

TWINGE, s., dolor (general term for 
pain): cruciatus, -is: plural, faces dolo- 
rum (Cic., Off, 2, 10, 37): acres dolorum 
morsus (Cic., Tusc., 2, 22, 53): (in the in- 
testines), tormina: tormenta, plural. 

TWINGE, v., dolorem alicui facere, in- 
cutere, inurere (general term, to give pain): 
torquére. To be twinged, dolore angi, 
premi, cruciari; acer doloris morsus est; 
dolor me invadit, in me incursat. 

TWINKLE, micare (the proper word, as 
the stars, &c.): scintillare (to sparkle): 
coruscare (to glitter, gleam, as arms, &c.): 
be splendére = to shine; fulgére = to 

e bright. 

TWINKLING. By circumlocution with 
the verb; e. g., the twinkling of the stars, 
stelle micantes ({¢P>splendor, fulgor = 
sheen, brightness ; Pliny has scintillatio 
oculorum, 20, 9, 3). 

TWIRL, s., gyrus. 

TWIRL, »v. 
in orbem torquére : versare: circum 
agere. || INTRANS., gyros peragere or 
edere : in gyros ire (Ov.): in orbem tor- 
quéri: orbem volvere (Plin.): se gyrare 
(Veget.). 

TWIST, v. || TraNs., torquére (the 
proper word ; properly and figuratively) : 
flectere (to plait, braid, intertwine): ob- 
pi ae ny twist round, wrench). To 


|| TRans., in gyros agere : |. 
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twist together, connectere: inter se im- 
plectere : conjungere inter se atque im- 
plicare : to twist off, detorquére : to twist 
one’s neck, collum alicui torquére, obtor- 
quére. || INTRANS., se torquére or flec- 
tere: flecti. 

TWIT, objicere or exprobrare alicui 
aliquid: objurgare aliquem de aliqua re: 
alicui aliquid crimini dare. He twits me 
with having been, &c., objicit mihi me fu- 
isse, &c. (Cic.). 

TWITCH, v., vellicare (properly and 
figuratively). 

TWITCH, s., vellicatio (Sen.); or by the 
verb, 

TWO, duo, bini (distributive, or with 
substantive found only in. the plural ; vid. 
TWELVE). Two days, biduum: two years, 
biennium: of two years, bimus: bimulus: 
duos annos natus (two years old): [2g 
biennalis is wnclassical ; biennis 7s doubt- 
ful, for, instead of bienni, ap. Suet., Galb., 
15, the last modern editions read biennii. 
Of two months, bimensis ; bimestris : two’ 
pounds weight, duo pondo: duas libras 
pondo (valens) : of two pounds weight, bi- 
libris: two and a half, duo semis: duo et 
semis: two ases and a half, sestertius : two 
feet and a half broad, latus pedes duos se- 
mis: he does not know how many twice two 
make, non didicit bis bina quot sint: in two, 
ruptus (broken): fractus (broken with vio- 
lence): scissus (cleft, rent); or by verbs, 
especially with dis; as, to break in two, 
frangere ; diifringere; to strike in two, 
discutere ; to cut in two, dissecare; to be 
in two, ruptum or fractum esse: dehis- 
cere, hiare (to have a chink). To do two 
things at once; kill two birds with one 
stone (proverbial), de eddem fidelii duos 
parietes dealbare (Cur., Cic. Ep.). 

TWO-FOOTED, bipes. 

TWO-FOLD, duplex (double, not sin- 
gle; of two separate things): duplus 
(twice as large or much): geminus (doub- 
le): binus: bipartitus: anceps (double ; 
of a whole; vid. Bremi ad Nep., Them., 3; 
Herz. ad. Cas., B. G., 1, 26). 

TYPE. || Model, exemplum: forma. 
|| Acted prophecy, imago rerum futura- 
rum (Lactant.): alicujus rei significatio 
(e. g., lignum sanguine delibutum crucis 
significatio est, Lactant., De Ver. Sap., 30): 
figura (e. g., passionis, id., ib.), || Coll. | 
Metal printing letters, literarum for- | 
me (cf. Cic., N. D., 2, 37, 93): * typi (tech- 
nical term). || Coll. Printed letters, 
literee, plural; charactéres, plural. In 
large type, n¥aximis literis. 

TYPICAL, *typicus (echnical term in 
theology, Sedul., 3, 208); or by the verb. 

TYPICALLY, *per imaginem: * per 
typum (technical term). 

TYPIFY, rei futures imaginem fingere 
(after Cic.): [> not adumbrare = to 
sketch out, describe. 

TYPOGRAPHER, * typographus (tech- 
nical term): *libros typis, literarum for- 
mulis exscribendi artitex. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL, * typographicus 
(technical term). | 
TYPOGRAPHY, *ars_ typographica 


(technical term) : * ars libros typis exscri- 
bendi, formulis describendi. 
TYRANNICAL, tyrannicus (Cic.: in 
the Roman sense, regius, superbus) : cru- 
délis: se#vus: immanis (cruel). A tyran- 
nical disposition or conduct, crudelitas : 
superbia: animus sevus, crudelis, 
TYRANNICALLY, crudeliter ac regie 
(in the Roman sense) ; superbe crudeliter- 
que: tyrannice (e. g., statuere in aliquem, 
Cic., Verr., 3, 48, extr.): tyrannicad crude- | 
litate (e. g., aliquos vexare, Just., 42, 1.3). 
To act tyrannically, crudeliter ac regie fa- 
cere: crudelissime se gerere: to rule or 
govern tyrannically, crudelem superbam- 
que dominationem exercére le Cic., 
Phil., 3, 14, 34). 
TYRANNICIDE, 


tyrannicidium (the 
killing of a tyrant, Sen., Plin., Quint.) ; 
tyranni interfector (Liv.); tyrannicida 
(Plin.) ; tyrannoctonus (Cic. ; one who has 
killed a tyrant). 

TYRANNIZE. ||To govern asaty- 
rant, tyrannidem exercére: tyrannum 
agere: dominari (regnare, in the Roman 
sense): \| Zo act cruelly and imperi- 
ously, crudeliter facere. To tyrannize 





ULCH 


over any body, superbe crudeliteraue ali: 
quem tractare: tyrannice statuere in ali- 
quem: crudelem, savum esse in aliquem 
(after Cic.), tyrannicum imperium exer- 
cére in aliquem (Ruhnk.); tyrannico im- 
perio premere aliquem (Muret.). 

TYRANNY, || Tyrannical govern 
ment, tyrannis (Cic.); imperium sevyum 
(Sail. ; in the Roman sense): dominatus, 
-is: dominatio (Sall.); dominatio impo- 
tens (Liv). Severe, cruel tyranny, domi- 
natus superbus, crudélis: immoderati im- 
perii crudelitas. 7'o deliver the state from 
tyranny (of the Roman kings), civitatem 
ex regia servitute eximere (Liv.) || Cru- 
elty, crudelitas : immanitas : seevitia. 

TYRANT. || In the ancient sense, an 
absolute ruler, especially one who 
had made himself master ofa state 
hitherto free, not necessarily including 
the idea of cruelty or injustice, tyrannus 
(vid. Bremi ad Nep., Milt., 8,3). || An ab- 
solute ruler (in the Roman sense), dom- 
inus. JN. dominus et tyrannus: a cruel 
tyrant, tyrannus gravis, crudélis (Cic.), sw- 
vus, violentus (Linv.) || In @ wider sense, 
a cruel, domineering person, homo 
superbus, crudélis, sevus. To play the 
tyrant, in suos sevire: suos crudeliter, 
superbe tractare. 

TYRO. Vid. Trro. 


U. 


i BIQUITY, omnipresentia (ecclesias- 
tical), or by circumlocution with * om- 
nia prewsentem numine suo implére; 
* omnibus locis prwsentem esse. 
UDDER, uber: siimen (of a sow). A 
distended udder (Prior), uber lacte disten- 


tum. 

UGLINESS, deformitas: turpitudo : 
obscoenitas: foeditas. Syn. in Ucuy. 

UGLILY, deformiter (e. g.,. sonare) : 
turpiter: tetre (teterrime): obscoene: 
toede. Syn. in UGty. 

UGLY, deformis (offending one's taste, 
&c.; opposed to formosus = duceidijs) : 
teter (hideous, shocking ; making one shud- 
der from feeling one’s security disturbed; 
it is applied to what produces this impres- 
sion on the senses (teter naribus, auribus, 
oculis, Lucr.] or the mind (locus, tenebree, 
&c.]; also, vultus = Bdosvpés) : turpis 
(offending the moral sense; exciting dis- 
approbation, contempt ; opposed to hones- 
tus = aloxpos): foedus (offending natural 
feelings; exciting loathing, &c., puapis¢; 
e. g., foedad specie, Lucr.): obsccenus 
(dirty, foul; offending decency and good 
manners). JN. teter turpisque; teter et 
immanis (e. g., belua, Cic.). Dreadfully 
ugly, insignis ad deformitatem: @ face 
dreadfully ugly by nature, yultus natura 
horridus ac teter (Suet.), <Any thing is 
an ugly trick or habit, aliquid deforme est 
(e. g., de se ipsum predicare). To make 
any thing ugly, aliquid deformare (op- 
posed to exornare); aliquid turpare or 
deturpare (post-Augustan, in prose). 

ULCER, ulcus, -éris, n. (general term 
for any festering sore): suppuratio (as 
discharging pus): fistula (an ulcer which 
grows out in the shape of a pipe, a fistula; 
vid. Nep., Alt., 21, 3): apostéma, -atis, n. 
(ardarnua), or, pure Latin, abscessus, -fis 
(an abscess): vomica (in the lungs or 
other intestines, which often breaks out and 
discharges pus ; from yvomere) : carbuncu- 
lus (a pestilential ulcer, red, with black or 
pale yellow pustules ; vid. Cels., 5, 28, No. 
1): canceroma, -atis, x. ; carcindma, -atis, 
n.; pure Latin, cancer (a cancer, consid- 
ered by the ancients as incurable by any 
means; a curable kind of it was called ca- 
coéthes ; vid. Cels., 5, 28, No. 10): epinyc- 
tis, syce (ulcer in the corner of the eyt 
which is always dropping): wgilopium, 
wgilops (a quasi fistula in the corner of the 
eye): *crithe (xpi6y, sty; vid. Cels., 7, 7% 
No. 2, tuberculum parvum, quod a simil- 
itudine hordei a Grecis «pifj nomina- 
tur). Full of ulcers, ulcerosus :; an ulcer 
is forming under my tongue, sub lingua 
aliquid abscedit. F 

ULCERATE. || Trans., ulcerare (Ctc- 
ero): exulcerare (Varr. Celsd, i In- 


UNAC 
TRANS., suppurare (to have pus forming 
bencath ; as transitive, post- Augustan) : ex- 
ulcerari. | 
ULCERATED, exulceratus: ulcero- | 
Bus: suppuratus (Plin.). | 
ULCERATION, suppuratio: ulceratio | 
(mostly as an ulcerated place, ulcer): ex: | 
ulceratio (Cels.). | 
ULTERIOR, ulterior. Ulterior views, | 
objects, &c., ulteriora (opposed to preesen- | 
tia; e. g., struere, petere). 
ULTIMATE, ultimus. Vid. Last. | 
ULTIMATELY  [vid. 
(> ultime, Appul.). 
ULTRA. To be an ultra tory, * ultra | 
modum optimatium partes amplecti. So | 
of other opinions. | 
ULTRAMARINE, color eceruleus or cy- | 
| 


aneus. 

ULTRAMONTANE, _ transmontanus | 
(Liv.). To entertain ultramontane opin- 
. ions, * de Pape potestate eadem fere sen- 
tire atque transmontani solent pontificii. 

UMBER. || The fish, *salmo thy- 
mallus (Linn.). || The earth, * umbra: 
* terra umbra. 

UMBILICAL. The umbilical chord, um- 
bilicaris nervus (Tertull., Carn. Christ.). 

UMBRAGE. [Vid. SHADE, OFFENCE, 
&c.] To take umbrage at ;” vid. “to be 
OFFENDED at.” 

UMBRAGEOUS. Vid. SHapy. 

UMBRELLA, * umbraculum contra 
pluvias muniens. Umbrella-tree, * mag- 
nolia tripetala (Linn.). 

UMPIRE, arbiter (one who decides a 
cause on grounds of equity, whereas a ju- 
dex is bound to decide by law ; also in all 
the senses of the English word): discepta- 
tor (one who eramines and ides upon 
the validity of the grounds alleged; e. g., 
in disagreements and verbal disputes). To 
choose any body as an umpire, aliquem ar- 
bitrum or disceptatorem sumere: to ap- 
point an umpire between two parties, arbi- 
trum inter partes dare: to act as umpire, 
esse arbitrum or disceptatorem inter ali- 
quos; aliquorum controversiam discep- 
tare or dirimere: to be umpire in a cause, 
arbitrum esse in aliquid; alicujus rei ar- 
bitrium est penes aliquem; dirimere or | 
disceptare aliquid (to adjust or settle a dis- 
pute): aliquid componere (to settle it in | 
an amicable way). The decision of an um- | 
pire, arbitrium. Vid. ARBITER. 

UNABASHED, * pudore non (or nullo) 
deterritus : *pudore nullo revocatus (ab | 
aliqua re). By circumlocution with ali- 
quem non pudet (alicujus rei). If= | 
shameless, imptidens. To do any thing | 
unabashed, sine pudore facere aliquid 

‘ (Quint.); * pudore djmisso facere aliquid | 
(pudore dimisso, Cic.). 

UNABLE, non potens alicujus rei or ad 
aliquid faciendum (e. g., unable to hold 
their arms, non potentes armorum tenen- 
dorum ; to restrain the legion, non poten- 
tes ad legionem cohibendam): hebes ad 
aliquid (unable from dullness; e. g., un- 
able to understand, hebes ad intelligen- 
dum) ; but mostly by circumlocution with 
non posse, nequire. 

UNACCEPTABLE, * quod alicui gra- 
tum acceptumque non est; or injucun- 
dus: ingratus: insuavis. Vid. UNPLEAs- 


ANT. 

UNACCOMPANIED, incomitatus: sine 
comitatu: solus (alone). 

UNACCOMPLISHED, infectus. With 
one’s object unaccomplished, re infecté. 
{Vid. UNFINISHED.] To remain unac- 
complished, exitum or eventum non ha- 
bére: non evenire (especially of prophe- 
cies, dreams, &c.). 

UNACCOUNTABLE. || Of which no 
reasonable account can be given, 
cujus nulla ratio afferri potest: inexpli- 
eabilis : inenodabilis (too dence to be ex- 
plained, Cic., Fat., 9, 18); sometimes mi- 
rus, &c. [Vid. SrraNncrE.] To be unac- 

ble on any principles of equity, nul- 

lam habére rationem equitatis (cf. Cic., 

Verr., 2, 3, 85). || Not having to ren- 

der an account, cui ratio non est red- 
denda. Sometimes liber (free, &c.). 

UNACCOUNTABLY. Vid. StRaNnGE- 


Ly. 
UNACCUSTOMED, insuetus (of per- 
sons, and also of things, that one is not ac- 


“at Last”) 











| thing), alicujus rei or in aliqua re facien- 
| quid). 


| insuetus navigandi. 


UNAL 


customed to); to any thing, alicujus rei or 
ad aliquid: insolitus (who is not used to 
do any thing, of persons ; or that any body 
ts not accustomed to do, of things); to any 
thing. alicujus rei or ad aliquid (alicujus 
rei, Sall.; e. g., civitas insolita rerum bel- 
licarum ; it is also used absolutely, the 
thing to which the person is unaccustomed 
being understood from the context, Cic., 
Verr., 2, 1, 37): insélens (not used to any 


da: inexpertus (that has not tried or expe- 
rienced any thing ; to any thing, ad ali- 
Jn. inexpertus et insuetus ad ali- 
quid. Unaccustomed to labor, laboris in- 
suetus ; insolitus ad laborem; to the sea, 


UNACK NOWLEDGED, incognitus : 
quem (quam, quod) aliquis non agnoscit 
(agnovit, agnorat). To remain unacknowl- 
edged, anemine cognosci. He had left a 
son, who, though unacknowledged at the 
time of his birth, he had on his death-bed 
declared to be his own, filium, quem ille na- 
tum non agnorat, eundem moriens suum 
esse dixerat (Vep.). 

UNACQUAINTED, alicujus rei igna- 
rus (the ignarus has no acquaintance with, 
being without notitia: the inscius has no 
knowledge of, being without scientia) : ali- 
cujus rei imperitus (unskilled in it) : insci- 
us alicujus rei (unknowing in any thing ; | 
not having the rules and principles of an | 
art imprinted on one’s memory ; implying 
blame, Déd.): rudis alicujus rei or in ali- 
qua re (not ad aliquid in Cic. ; raw, unin- 
structed in any thing). JN. inscius alicu- 
jus rei et rudis (Cic.): nescius (one who 
has not heard of or experienced something, 
whether from his own fault or not; e. g., 
absens et impendentis mali nescius, Plin., 
Déd.). To be quite unacquainted with any 
thing, in maxima alicujus rei ignoratione 
versari: [>= ignotus, in this sense, is 

i but rare; illi artifices corporis 
simulacra ignotis nota faciebant (Cic., 
Fam., 5, 12,7); ignotos fallit. notis est 
derisui (Phedr., 1, 11,2; so Nep.. Ayes., 8). 

UNADMONISHED, non monitus. 

UNADORNED, inornatus ( generalterm, 
as well with reference to dress as to vratoric- 
al embellishment; mulier, come; orator, 
verba) : incomtus (not arranged, undress- 
ed; @. g., caput; then without oratorical 
embellishment ; e. g., speech): simplex 
(natural, plain ; e. g., crinis): {4° purus, 
of speech, stands in Cicero usually for 
“free from foreign words and idioms ;” | 
vid. Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Lat. Rhet., p. 315. 

UNADORNEDLY, inoruate (e. g., di- 
cere). 

UNADULTERATED, sincérus (without 
extraneous matter; pure, genuine, as its 
nature is): integer (left in its real, natural | 
state; opposed to vitiatus). JN. sincerus 
integerque: probus (standing the test; 
opposed to malus; e. g., goods). Vid. 
GENUINE. 

UNADVISABLE, inutilis (useless): su- 
Pervacaneus (superfiuous). To be unad- 
visable, alicui or alicui rei non conducere, 
also ad aliquid: alicui parum prodesse. 

UNADVISED. Vid. ImpruDENT, IN- 
CONSIDERATE. 

UNADVISEDLY. Vid. ImpruDENTLY, 
INCONSIDERATELY. 

UNAFFECTED, simplex (simple, natu- 
ral): candidus (clear, pure; of style, &c., 
candidus Herodotus; genus dicendi can- 
didum) : inaffectatus ( post-Augustan, | 
Quint. ; e. g., inatfectata jucunditas Xeno- | 
phontis, Quint.): sine arte formosus (with 
reference to unaffected beauty): sine moles- 
tid diligens (accurate without visible and 
painful efforts ; e. g., elegantia, Cic., Brut., 
ee An unaffected character, simpli- 
citas. 

UNAFFECTEDLY, simpliciter: sine 
arte (e. g., formosus) : sine molestia (with- 
out painful effort ; e. g., accurate, diligens). 
__ UNAIDED, non adjutus, &c.: sine aux- 
ilio: sine cujusquam ope (e. g., sine tua 
ope, Cic.): nullius auxilio adjutus, &c. : 
solus (alone). Quite unaided, inops aux- 





ilii (having no means or resources to help 
himself ; opposed to opulentus): auxilio | 
orbatus or destitutus (deprived of the aid | 
one has had or fairly expected). : 

UNALLOWABLE, quod edmitti non | 


UNAP 


potest : quod non licet : inconcessus (post 
Augustan and very rare, Virg., Quint.): 
impermissus (f Hor.) : vetitus ( forbidden). 

UNALTERABLE. Vid. UNcHANGEA 


BLE. 

UNALTERABLY. Vid. UNcHANGEs: 
BLY. 

UNALTERED. Vid. UNCHANGED. 

UNAMBIGUOUS, non ambiguus. Vid 
PLAIN, UNEQUIVOCAL. 

UNAMBITIOUS. || Not ambitious 
minime ambitiosus (e. g., homo, Cic.): 
*laudis or glories non cupidus (non avi- 
dus, non appetens) : qui laudis studio non 
trahitur: qui cupiditate glorie non duci- 
tur (after Quint.) (>> inambitiosus (un- 
pretending, +; e. g.,.rura, Ov.). || Un- 
pretending, inambitiosus (tf). Vid. UN- 
PRETENDING, UNAFFECTED. 

UNAMIABLE, inamabilis (poetical and 
post-Augustan prose): * parum amabilis. 
Sometimes morosus : difficilis : morosus et 
difficilis : inhumanus. 

UNAMIABLENESS, difficilis (difficilli- 
ma) natura (Nep., Att., 5). 

UNANIMITY, consensio sententiarum 
(unanimity in voting): omnium consen- 
sus (the common opinion of all): concor- 
dia: consensus: conspiratio et consensus 
(agreement ; harmony in the disposition of 
mind): unanimitas (unanimity, fraternal 
concord, fraterna, Liv., 40,8). There was 
a perfect unanimity of opinion, omnium in 
unum congruerunt sententize. To disturb 
the unanimity that existed between several 
persons, concordiam aliquorum turbare 
or disjungere; also, unanimos distinére 
(Lio., 7, 21). Vid. Concorp. 

UNANIMOUS, unanimus (of one mind; 
opposed to discors ; in prose, Liv., 7, 21,5): 
concors (also opposed to discors; of per- 
sons or things). With reference to votes, it 
is ne to use circumlocution. To be 
elected consul by the unanimous votes of the 
people, cunctis populi suffragiis consulem 
declarari: to be unanimous, concinere : 
conspirare : consentire, or (stronger) ad 
unum omnes consentire : with reference to 
this point, all are unanimous, hoc inter 
omnes convénit; in hoc omnes consenti- 
unt; omnes in ea re unum atque idem 
sentiunt : not to be unanimous, dissentire : 
discrépare (dere). [Vid. UNANmmovsLY.]} 
The opinions were unanimous, omnium in 
unum congruerunt sententiz. 

UNANIMOUSLY, una voce: uno ore 
(if the agreement is expressed orally): cla- 
more consentienti (#f it is expressed clam- 
orously ; e. g., poscere pugnam) : uno con- 
sensu: Omnium consensu ; also, consen- 
su only (according to the wish of all): una 
mente (with reference to the mind or incli- 
nation) : uno animo atque una voce (with 
reference both to the inclination and its ex- 
pression ; e. g., aliquem defendere ; pros- 
lium poscere): cunctis sutfragiis (by al 
the votes ; e. g., regem aliquem declarare): 
omnibus sententiis (e. g., to be acquitted or 
condemned) : communi sententia (by the 
joint votes, or unanimous opinion or reso- 
lution of all; e. g., statuere aliquid) : ita, 
utad unum omnes consentirent (e. g.,to de- 
cree,decernere). They decree unanimous- 











ly, ad unum omnes decernunt: to be ac- 
quitted unani: l i sententiis 
absolvi (so “to be condemned,” cond 
nari). 


UNANSWERABLE, quod convelli, in- 
firthari, revinci non potest: contra quod 
dici nihil potest: firmus: invictus. To 
convince any body by unanswerable argu- 
ments, aliquem necessariis argumentis 
vincere. This appears to me unanswera- 
ble, hewc mihi quidem videntur non posse 
convelli (Cic.). 

UNANSWERABLY. To prove any 
thing unanswerably, aliquid necessarie 
demonstrare, or * aliquid ita probare, ut 
confutari (infirmari, &c.) nequeat. 

UNANSWERED. To leave unanswer- 
ed, ad aliquid non respondére (whether 
oraily or by writing): ad aliquid non re- 
scribere (by writing). An unanswered le- 
ter, litere, ad quas non rescripsimus. 

UNAPPALLED, Vid. UNTERRIFrIEeD. 

UNAPPEASABLE, Vid. ImpiacaBis. 

UNAPPROACHABLE. Vid. Inacces- 


SIBLE. 
UNAPT, || Not given py anj 


UNBA 


thing, ab aliqua re aversus, alienatus, 
alienus. || Dwdl, vid. || Unfit, unswit- 
@ble, vid. 2 

UNAPTLY. parum apte. Vid. INapTiy. 

UNARMED, inermis or inermus (gen- 
eral term): armis exutus (stripped of one’s 
arms). The soldiers being unarmed, quum 
inermes essent milites. 

UNASKED, non rogatus: voluntate 
(from one's own free will, unbiased ; op- 
posed to vi or invitus et coactus). JN. ju- 
dicio et voluntate: sponte sud (tua, &c.): 
sponte (without external influence, Exovai- 
ws). JN. sud sponte et voluntate; ultro 
(of one’s own accord, without being asked 
Jirst, abtopitws; opposed to alicujus jussu 
or jussus). JN. sponte etultro. Unasked 
for, non petitus. || Uninvited, vid. 

UNASPIRING, qui ad altiora non niti- 
tur: qui sorte sud contentus vivit (con- 
tented). Vid. UNAMBITIOUS. 

UNASSAILABLE, By circumlocution, 
quod impugnari or oppugnari non potest: 
inexpugnabilis (hat can not be attacked 
with success ; properly and improperly). 

UNASSAILED, intactus. Vid. UNmo- 
LESTED, UNTOUCHED. 

UNASSISTED. Vid. UNarpED. 

UNASSUAGED, non lenitus, non miti- 
gatus, &c. Vid. To AssuAGE. 

UNASSUMING, simplex (natural, free, 
unembarrassed) : modestus (modest, retir- 
ing ; opposed tov immodestus, superbus) : 
demissus (humble, plain ; opposed to acer, 
acerbus): probus (contented ; opposed to 
improbus). JN. probus et modestus; pro- 
bus et demissus. Unasswming behavior, 
modestia (opposed to immodestia, super- 


la). 
UNASSUMINGLY, simpliciter : mo- 


este. 

UNATTAINABLE, quod asséqui (con- 
séqui, &c.) non or nullo modo possiimus 
(queas, &c.). Diogenes said that the pleas- 
ures he enjoyed were unattainable by the 
Persian monarch, Diogenes dixit suas vo- 
luptates regem Persarum conséqui nullo 
modo posse. To pursue an object that is 
unattainable, sequi, quod asséqui non 
queas. 

UNATTEMPTED, intentatus (nihil, 
Hor.; iter, Tac.): inexpertus. To leave 
nothing unattempted, nihil inexpertum 
omittere; omnia experiri. 

UNATTENDED, incomitatus: sine 
comitibus. Unattended to; vid. UNHEED- 


ED. 

UNATTESTED Ce. g., of a document), 
*“exemplum, cui fides non habeatur : * pa- 
rum cert auctoritatis. 

UNAUTHENTICATED, sine auctore 
(e. g., rumores) satis quidem constantes, 
sed adhuc sine auctore: incertus. To be- 
lieve any unauthenticated report, levem au- 
ditionem habére pro re comperta (Cgs.)- 

UNAUTHORIZED, non justus: alie- 
nus. To bewnauthorized, faciendi aliquid 
jus or potestatem non habére; jure ali- 
quid facere non posse. T'o be guilty of 
an unauthorized interference, aliquo invito 
se inserere or immiscére alicui rei. 

UNAVAILABLE, Vid. UsELEss. 

UNAVOIDABLE, inevitabilis ( post-Au- 
gustan); better by circumlocution ; e. g., 
quod evitari non potest: quod evitare or 
effugere non possiimus (that can not be 
escaped or shunned; e. g., fatum, mors) : 
necessarius (grounded on a necessity of 
nature; e.g. death, mors). To be wna- 
voidable, non esse recusandum. 

UNAWARES, prveter opinionem: (ex) 
inopinato: improviso: (ex) insperato. 
To attack any body unawares, aliquem im- 
proviso or aliquem imprudentem adoriri. 

UNAWED, aliquid parum revérens 
(Massur., Sabin, ap. Gell., 4, 24, 11). By 
circumlocution, aliqua re non commotus: 
immotus (mostly t and post-Augustan 
prose; beth = unmoved). Unawed by any 
thing, cui nulla est alicujus rei verecun- 
dia (Liv., of the habit). 

UNBAKED, crudus (e. g., of bricks). 

UNBAPTIZED, non baptizatus (eccles?- 
astical), 

UNBAR, pessulum reducere (to draw 
back the bolt or bar): reserare (unbolt) : 
aperire (general term, open): (eF claus- 
tra Janu) pandere (Carull.), laxare (Vir- 
gil), ag (Cv.); all poetical. 
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UNBEARABLE, intolerabilis : intoler- 
andus: non ferendus (the proper word ; of 
persons and things): importunus (of per- 
sons and things, avaritia). This is unbear- 
able, hoc ferre or tolerare nequeo. The 
cold is unbearable, intolerabile est frigus. 

UNBEARABLY, intoleranter. ‘'o boast 
unbearably, intolerantissime gloriari. 

UNBECOMING, indecérus (not becom- 
ing, violating propriety ; opposed to decé- 
rus; e. g., risus: [4 indécens does not 
belong to standard prose; dedecorus and 
dedecorosus stand for ‘dishonoring,” 
“disgracing”) : turpis (ugly, whether phys- 
ically ; opposed to pulcher; or morally ; 
opposed to honestus ; e. g., dress, manners, 
word) : illiberalis (not worthy of a free-born 
man; i.e., gentleman; opposed to libera- 
lis; e. g., Jocus): parum verecundus (wi- 
olating delicate and modest feeling ; e. g., 
words, verba) : indignus (unworthy of the 
person ; e. g., in an unbecoming manner, 
indignum in modum): inhonestus (dis- 
honorable, immoral ; opposed to honestus) : 
alienus (alien ; not suited to the nature of 
any thing ; with dative, ablative [sometimes 
genitive] or ab). Unhecoming behavior, 
indignitas ; mores turpes; turpitudo: un- 
becoming treatment, indignitas ; or (if last- 
ing or repeated) indignitates. To be unbe- 
coming, indecorum (turpem, &c.) esse; 
dedecére or non decére; for any body, al- 
iquem : [>gP” indecére 2s post-classical. It 
is unbecoming to, &c., indecorum est, or 
dedécet, or non decet, with infinitive: de- 
forme est (#t has an ugly look), with infin- 
itive: any thing is considered very ugly, 
aliquid ab honestate remotum ponitur ; 
aliquid turpe putatur. 

UNBECOMINGLY, indecore: indecen- 
ter (post-classical): indigne: inhoneste : 
turpiter: indignum in modum. 

UNBECOMINGNESS, indignitas. 

UNBEFITTING. Vid. UNBECOMING. 

UNBEFRIENDED, * umico carens: de- 
sertus ab amicis (left in the lurch hy them). 

UNBELIEF, perhaps dubitandi obstina- 
tio (generally) : impietas (in the Christian 
sense): obstinata incredulitas (Appul.): 
infidelitas (ecclesiastical, Aug.). By their 
unbelief, non credendo (e. g., conjuratio- 
nem nascentem corroborare). 

UNBELIEVER, qui non facile adduci 

potest, ut credat (general term): * qui ve- 
ram religionem non profitetur (in the 
Christian sense). Unbelievers, barbari 
Christum aversantes (of barbarous na- 
tions); infideles (ecclesiastical, Salvian., 
Aug.): injusti ac Deum nescientes (Lac- 
tant.). 
UNBELIEVING, infidelis (ecclesiastic- 
al): obstinatus contra veritatem (Quint., 
12, 1, 10): Deum nesciens (Lactant.): in- 
credulus (with reference to a particular 
statement, t and post-Augustan prose, Hor, 
Quint.). 

UNBELOVED, minus carus : inamatus 
(F Sil, 12, 526). 

UNBEND. || To make straight 
what had been curved, corrigere (sel- 
dom; not in Cicero; Cat., Piin.): (pra- 
vum aliquid) rectum facere. ||7'o relax 
the tension of any thing, retendere: 
remittere (both t; to unbend a bow, ar- 
cum). || Impropr., velut retendere ali- 
quid (Quint.). To unbend the mind, ani- 
mum remittere, or relaxare. 

UNBENDING. Vid. INFLEXIBLE, Rie- 
ID, STIFF. 

UNBEWAILED, infletus (4) : indefletus 
(t Ov.) : indeploratus (f). 

UNBIASED, simplex (simple, natural, 
without preconceived notion): liber: solu- 
tus; especially together, liber et solutus 
(free from prepossession): integer (free 
from partiality). JN. integer ac liber (e. 
g., mind, animus). An unbiased judg- 
ment, judicium integrum: unbiased in 
one’s judgment (in council), liber in con- 
sulendo. 7'o be quite unbiased in a mat- 
ter, neque ira neque gratia teneri; ab odio 
(or amicitia), ira atque misericordia vacu- 
um esse: in an unbiased manner, simpli- 
citer (e. g., to speak, dicere): libere: in- 
genue ( freely ; e. g., to confess, confiteri ; 
to speak for any body, dicere pro aliquo) : 





integre. JN. incorrupte integreque (awith- 
out being bribed; e. g., to judge, judicare) : | 
sine ira et studio (without any private like | 
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or dislike, Tac., Ann., 1,1, extr.). . Use your 
awn unbiased judgment, utere tuo judi- 
cio; nihil enim impedio (i. e., don’t let me 
bias you either way, Cic.). 

UNBIDDEN, injussus: injussu alicujus 
(not by any body's command) : ultro (spon- 
taneously ; of our own accord ; opposed to 
jussus or alicujus jussu). 

UNBIND, solvere: resolvere: dissol 
vere (opposed to connectere, coagmenta 
Eee (= religare (). I[f=unchain, 


vid. 

UNBLAMABLE, non reprehendendus: 
non vituperandus (not to be blamed) : pro- 
bus (such as it ought to be; then, also, 
honest, moral): ab omni vitio vacuus (free 
from any fault, whether physical or moral ; 
of persons and things): integer: sanctus 
(in a moral point of view; of men and 
their actions, &c.). To be unblamable, ni- 
hil in se habére, quod reprehendi possit ; 
a reprehensione abesse ; sine vitio esse ; 
omni vitio carére (to be without faults): 
sine labe esse: omni labe carére (to be 
without any stain on one’s reputation). 

UNBLAMABLY, sancte: sanctissime 
(e. g., vivere): sine vitio: sine labe. 

UNBLEMISHED, purus: integer (op- 
posed to contaminatus): incontaminatus: 
impollutus (both post-Ciceronian): castus 
(chaste; morally pure), JN. castus et in- 
teger: integer castusque: castus purus- 
que. An unblemished life, purissima et 
castissima vita. 

UNBLEST, funestus (producing one or 
more corpses, and thus bringing on death; 
fatal): luctuosus (causing mourning, 
mournful, accursed ; e. g., war). 

UNBLOODY, incruentus (Liv. ; not in 
Cic. or Ca@s.). 

UNBOLT, pessulum reducere (i. e., to 
draw back a bolt). To unbolt a door, re- 
serare: aperire (general term). Vid. UN- 


BAR. 

UNBORN, nondum natus: nondum in 
lucem editus. 

UNBOSOM ONE'S SELF, se alicui to- 
tum patefacere (to open one’s self to him; 
declare all one’s thoughts) : effundere alicui 
(e. g.. omnia, que sentio; illa, que tacu- 
erat; both in Cicero): secreta pectoris 
aperire (Tac., Germ., 22, 17): detegere ali- 
cui intimos suos affectus (Sen. Ep., 96, 1). 

UNBOUGHT, non emtus: inemtus 
(tf and post-Augustan prose). 

UNBOUNDED. Vid. Bounptgss, IN 
FINITE. 

UNBRIDLED, infrenatus (without bri 
dle): ettrenatus (but figuratively, of the 
mind ; lust, desire, passion, &c.). [og In- 
frenis, tand post-Augustan ; etfrenus, once 
in Livy, properly equus, mostly t. JN. so- 
lutus effrenatusque (e. g., populi, Crc.); 
effrenatus et indomitus (e. g., libido, Céc.) ; 
effrenatus ac furiosus (e. g., cupiditas, 
Cic.) ; effrenatus et preceps (e. g., mens, 


ic.). 

UNBROKEN. || Propr., non fractus : 
integer (whole). || IMpRopR., indomitus 
(e. g., equus, Auct., Her.): *domitori non- 
dum traditus. JN. intractatus et novus 
(of a horse). 

UNBROTHERLY, non (or parum) fra- 
ternus. Jn an uwnbrotherly manner, * pa- 
rum fraterne : *non ut fratrem decet. 

UNBUCKLE, dittibulare (Stat., Theb., 6, 
570): refibulare (Mart., 9, 28, 12). 

UNBURDEN, exonerare (Livy and 
post-Augustan; properly and figurative- 
ly; e. g., conscientiam suam, Curt.; se, 
Curt.; que tantum amicis committenda 
sunt, in quaslibet aures exonerunt, Sen. 
Ep., 3). To unburden one's self or one's 
mind of any thing (i. e., to tell any body 
what is on one's mind), denudare alicui al- 
iquid (Liv.); detegere alicui aliquid (e. 
g. intimos suos atfectus, Sen.); aperire 
(e. g., secreta pectoris, Tac.): patefacere 
se totum alicul. Vid. exonerare, above. 

UNBURIED, inhumatus (uninterred): 
insepultus. 

UNBUTTON a coat, * vestem diloricare 
(Ja3" not vestem discindere = to tear it 
open). 

UNCALLED. non vocatus : invovatus. 

UNCANCELLED, *non or nondum in- 
ductus, deletus, &c. Vid. CANCEL. 

UNCANDID, obscurus (opposed to can- 
didus, ingenuus, Cic.): *parum simplex 
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(ingenuus, &c.). Sometimes tectus: oc- 
cuims. JN. tectus et occultus (dark ; re- 
served ; concealing one’s real thoughts). 

UNCASE, *ex (de) thecd promere. 

UNCEASING, perpetuus (continued to 
the end without any break; e. g., risus): 
continuus : continens (hanging together ; 
one following another without any inter- 

ission ; e. g., incc da: labor): assi- 
duus (constantly going on; e.g.,imbres). 

UNCEASINGLY, perpetuo: continen- 
ter (continue or -o uncilassical)—sine in- 
termissione: nullo temporis puncto in- 
termisso : assidue peers unclassical) : 
usque. 

UNCERTAIN, incertus (uncertain, also 
= undecided or unsettled): dubius (doubt- 
ful ; both opposed to certus, of persons and 
things; e. g., spes ; the chances of war, belli 
fortuna): anceps (doubtful as to the re- 
sult; e. g., chances of war, but not in this 
_ sense of a single battle ; vid. UNDECIDED): 
ambiguus (ambiguous, having a double 
meaning, not tv be relied upon ; e. g., faith, 
fides). Very uncertain, perincertus (Sall., 
frag. ap. Gell., 18, 4,4). To be uncertain, 
incertum or dubium esse (general term ; 
of persons and things): incertaum mihi 
est: in incerto habére (general term; i 
persons): animi or animo pendére (to be 
undecided) : dubitatione estuare (to be un- 
easy ; to be in great doubt which resolution 
to addpt: vid. Cic., Verr., 2, 30, 74): dis- 
trictum esse (to waver which of two parties 
to join; vid. Cic., Fam., 2, 15, 3; the last 
three of persons): in incerto or in dubio 
esse (general term; of things): non satis 
constare (not to be fully received as a set- 
tled point ; not to he entirely without doubt ; 
of things). All mostly followed by some 
interrogative, such as quid, utrum ... an, 
&c. The history of this year, also, is in 
some degree uncertain, et hujus anni pa- 
Tum constans memoria est: uncertain 
what to do, incertus, quid faceret : to make 
or render any body uncertain, alicui dubi- 
tationem injicere: to make any thing un- 
certain, aliquid ad or in incertum revoca- 
re; aliquid in dubium vocare or revocare 
(to make it doubtful= raise a doubt about 
it): to leave any thing uncertain, aliquid 
in medio, or in incerto, or in dubio relin- 
quere: to prefer the certain to the uncer- 
tain, certa incertis preferre. 

UNCERTAINTY, dubitatio (uncertain- 
ty in which one is kept; the act of doubt- 
ing). The uncertainty of war, Mars belli 
communis. To be in a state of uncertain- 
ty [vid. to be UNCERTAIN”]. To relieve 
any body from his uncertainty (= hesita- 
tion), dubitationem alicui tollere: to be in 
g@reat uncertainty what to do, dubitatione 
estuare (vid. Cic., Verr., 2, 30, 74): to re- 
main in uncertainty, in incerto relinqui 
(of things). To prefer a certainty to an 
uncertainty, certa incertis preferre. 

UNCHAIN, catena solvere; mostly, 
from context, solvere only ; e vinculis ex- 
imere : vinculis solvere or liberare. 

UNCHANGEABLE, immutabilis (im- 
mutable): constans (remaining the same, 
constant): stabilis (standing firm): ratus 
(fixed, unalterable ; e. g., cursus lune ; as- 
trorum ordines): perpetuus (lasting un- 
tnterruptedly ; e. g., right, jus). God is un- 
changeable, *in Deum mutatio non cadit. 

UNCHANGEABLENESS, immutabili- 
tas (Cic., Fat., 9,17): constantia (con- 
stancy) : perpetuitas (lasting duration). 
Unchangeableness of one’s sentiments to- 
ward any body, constans in aliquem vol- 


untas. 
UNCHANGEABLY, constanter : per- 





petuo. 

UNCHANGED, immutatus: integer (en- 
tire; remaining in the former state). Un- 
changed sentiments toward any body, con- 
stans in aliquem voluntas. To remain 
unchanged, non mutari. 

UNCHANGING. Vid. UNcHANGEABLE. 

UNCHARITABLE, durus (hard, &c.; 
of persons or things): inhumanus: hu- 
manitatis expers (rough, with no human 
softness, &c.; the latter only of persons): 
non beneficus neque liberalis (not ready 
to do kind and liberal actions) : malitiosus 
(having or proceeding from the desire of 
hurti1g another ; of persons or things ; e. 
g» juris interpretatio, Cic.). To put an 
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uncharitable construction on any thing, al- 
iquid male interpretari. 
UNCHARITABLY, inhumane: * pa- 
rum amanter (in no loving spirit): duri- 
ter: immisericorditer (e. g., factum, Plau- 
tus): illiberaliter (factum, Plaut.). 
UNCHASTE, impurus (general term ; 
not pure, vicious; of persons, their senti- 
ments and manners): incestus (not pure, 
not chaste; with reference to religion, puri- 
ty of manner or morals; of persons and 
things ; e. g., conversation, sermo; words, 
voces; deed, flagitium; love, amor): im- 


pudicus (without shame, violating all chaste 


feeling ; of persons; e. g., woman, mulier) : 
libidinosus (delivering one’s self up to one’s 
passions and lusts; lustful; of persons 
and things; e. g., love, amor): parum 
verecundus (indecent, void of any proper 
feeling of decency; also of things, e. g., 
words): obscénus or obsccenus (exciting 
disgust by tts sight, or by being heard ; 
dirty, unchaste, of things; e. g. words, 
gestures, and motions of the body). Very 
unchaste, omni libidine impudicus: an un- 
chaste life, vita parum verecunda (shame- 
less, immoral): vita libidinibus dedita 
(sensual, voluptuous) : unchaste love, amor 
impudicus : impudicitia (especially of the 
female sex): amor libidinosus: libidines 
(especially of the male sex; vid. commenta- 
tors on Suet., Oct.,71): to be unchaste, libi- 
dines consectari. 

UNCHASTELY, impudice (later only): 
parum caste (immorally; both, e. g., to 
live, vivere). 

UNCHASTITY, impuritas: impudici- 
tia: libidines. ([Syn.in UNcHaste.] Vid., 
also, commentators on Suet., Oct., 71. 

UNCHECKED, non impeditus (un- 
bridled) : liber (free). 

UNCHEWED, non manducatus. 

UNCHRISTIAN, impius ( general term) : 
* quod Christianum (or -os) non decet. 

UNCIRCUMCISED, * non recutitus : 
* non circumcisus. {= Tertullianus 
(Monog., 11) uses imprzputiatus. 

UNCIVIL, inurbanus (contrary to the 
manners observed in towns): rusticus 
(countrified, rustic, peasant-like). To be 
uncivil, ab humanitate abhorrére. 

UNCIVILIZED, incultus: rudis (uncul- 


tivated, rude): ad humanum cultum civi- | 
lemque nondum deductus (after Cic., De | 


Or., 8): politioris humanitatis expers 
(without the refinement that softens men’s 
manners): * ad humanitatem nondum in- 
formatus: qui propriis humanitatis arti- 


bus politus non est (after Cic., Rep., 1,17). | 


An uncivilized nation, gens barbara, im- 
manis, or immanis atque barbara (opposed 
to humana atque docta): uncivilized life, 
vita fera agrestisque: uncivilized ages, 
minus erudita secula (Cic., Rep., 2, 10, 
with reference to learning). 

UNCIVILLY, inurbane: rustice. 

UNCLASP, diffibulare (Stat.): refibu- 
lare (Mart.): refigere (general term for 
unfixing). 

UNCLE, patruus ( father’s brother) : 
avunculus (mother’s brother). Great un- 
cle: (1) On the paternal side; patruus 
magnus (the brother of a grandfather, 
Paul., Dig., 38, 10, 10, § 15) : patruus ma- 
jor (the brother of a great-grandfather, 
Tac., Ann., 12, 22,2, and Pautl., ib, § 16; 
in Gai., Dig., 38, 10, 3, called also pro- 
patruus). (2) On the maternal side; 
avunculus magnus (the brother of a grand- 
mother, Cic., Brut., 62, 222; Gai., Dig., 38, 
10, 1,§ 6; Paul., Dig., 38,10, 10, § 15; in 
Tac., Ann., 4, 75, extr., called simply avun- 
culus): avunculus major: proavunculus 
(the brother of a great-grandmother, Paul., 
loc. cit..§ 16; Gai., loc. cit., § 7. In Vell, 
2, 59, 2, and Suet., Oct.,7, and Claud., 3, 

» avunculus major = avunculus 
Magnus). A great.great-uncle, abavun- 
culus: avunculus maximus (the brother 
of @ great-great-grandmother, Paul. Dig., 
§ 17): patruus maximus or abpatruus 
(the brother of a great.great-grandfather, 
Paul. ib. § 17; Gai., loc. cit.). 

UNCLEAN, non mundus: immundus 
(pre- and post-classical, and poetical ; un- 
clean, impure): spurcus (filthy, nasty ; 
disgusting to the eyes or nose; figurative- 
ly, of moral impurity) : obscénus or obscw- 
nus (exciting disgust, horror, loathing, 
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when seen or heard ; e. g., pict tres, speech 
es, &c.; versus obecth eras Cic.): sor- 
didus: horridus: squalidus. Unclean lan- 
Suage, verborum turpitudo (opposed te 
rerum obscenitas, Cic.), To use unclean 
language, verbis obscenis uti: obscena 
dicere : obsceno jocandi genere uti. [Vid 
Draty, Impure.) [3 Immundus, pre- 


and post-classi: : 
UNCLEANNESS. Vid. Drertrgss, 
FILTH, IMPpurRItTY. 
UNCLEANSED, non pi 


UNCLOSE. Vid. ro Open, to Drs- 
CLOSE. 

UNCLOTHE. Vid. ro UnpReEss. 

UNCLOTHED, nudus. 

UNCLOUDED, serenus (also, improper- 
ly, animus, Ov.) : sudus [vid. CLovupiEss]. 
With a heart uncloud dness, omni 
detersus pectora nube (f, Stat.). A calm, 
unclouded brow, frons tranquilla et serena 








(Cic.). 

UNCOIL, evolvere (e. g., intestina, Cel- 

sus) : explicare (to unfold; e. g., [t] orbes, 
| of a serpent, Ov.). The uncoiling of a ca 
i ble, radentis explicatio (Cic., Divin., 1, 56, 
! 127). 
| UNCOINED, infectus (opposed to signa- 
| tus; e. g., argentum) : non signatus forma 
! sed rudi pondere. 4 

UNCOLLECTED, non collectus. 

UNCOLORED, purus. 

UNCOMBED, impexus (f). 

UNCOMELINESS. Vid. Uexress, 
UNBECOMINGNEsS. 
_ UNCOMELY, invenustus: inelegans. 
inconcinnus. 

UNCOMFORTABLE. Vid. Incommo- 
DIOUs. 

UNCOMFORTABLENESS, incommo 
ditas (once in Cic.; mostly pre- and post- 
classi 


cal). 
UNCOMFORTABLY, incommode (-ius, 
-issime ; e. g., incommodissime navigare, 


)- 
UNCOMMENDED, non commendatus: 
sine ulla commendatione. 
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An uncommon per- 

son, homo non publici saporis (above the 

ordinary calibre; sapor = natural tact, 
| &c., in choosing what is right). 

UNCOMMONLY, raro (seldom). JN. 
insolenter et raro: eximie: egregie (very 
highly; e. g., placére). Very u 
ly, admédum raro. 

UNCOMPOUNDED, simplex: cui ni- 
hil admixtum est. The soul of man is un- 
compounded, nihil est animis admixtum, 
nihil concretum, nihil copulatum, nihil 
coagmentatum, nihil duplex (Cic.). 

UNCONCERN, securitas. Vid. INprF- 
FERENCE. 

UNCONCERNED, securus (without 
care; [>>> not incuriosus, which is not 
classical). Unconcerned about any thing, 
securus de aliqua re, or pro aliqua re (e. 
g., de bello, pro salute): negligens alicu- 
jus rei (not caring for; e. g., the law, le- 
gis; friends, amicorum). To be uncon- 
cerned, securum esse; about any thing, 
negligere, with accusative. Vid. INprr- 
FERENT. 

UNCONCERNEDLY. Vid. INpirrEea- 
ENTLY. 


cessity, necessitudo, Cic., fh 2, 57, 
171) =. purus (standing, as it were, 
and independently ; with no ion to 


exception 
it; e. g., judgment, judicium, as Cic., In- 
vent., 2, 20, 60). 

UNCONDITIONALLY, simpliciter : ab- 
solute (Scev., Dig., 33, 1, 19) : sine adjune- 
tione : sine exceptione (without condition, 
without exception or reservation). 

UNCONFINED. Vid. Free. 

UNCONNECTED, interruptus (inter. 

: di (dispersed, a it were 
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broken tp into pieces or small bits 4%. g., 
ech). 

UNCONQUERABLE. Vid. INviNct- 

BLE. 

UNCONQUERED, invictus. 

UNCONSCIOUS, inscius (not knowing 
tt; opposed to conscius). Unconscious of 
any crime, conscius sibi nullius culpe. I 
am not unconscious that, &c., non sum in- 
gcius, &c. 

UNCONSCIOUSLY, me inscio (20ithout 
my thinking of or about it; opposed to me 
conscio): me insciente (without my knowl- 
edge; opposed tome sciente). {gPp> Often 
translated by the adjective, insciens or im- 
prudens. Vid. INADVERTENTLY. 

UNCONSECRATED, non consecratus: 
profanus. 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL, non legiti- 
mus: non justus: * legibus civitatis (pa- 
triw, &c.) contrarius. 

UNCONSTITUTIONALLY, non legiti- 
me (juste): * contra leges (et instituta) 
civitatis, patria, &c.: *contra mores et 
exemplum populi (Romani, &c.). To 
have acted unconstitutionally, but not un- 
estan non lege sed juste fecisse (Quint., 
3 5 


, 6, 4d). 

UNCONSTRAINED, non vi coactus 
( (=F incoactus, not before the Silver Age) : 
liber. Vid. VoLUNTARILY. 

UNCONTAMINATED, incontaminatus 
(post-Ciceronian) : impollutus (post-Cice- 
ronian): purus: integer: castus. Vid. 
Purr, UNDEFILED. 

UNCONTROLLABLE, impdtens (inca- 
pable of restraining itself, or of being re- 
Strained ; of persons or things; homo, an- 
imus, Jwtitia, &c.). As applied to de- 
sires, passions, &c. Vid. UNBRIDLED. 

UNCONTROLLED, liber (free), or so- 
lutus ac liber (e. g., motus): infinitus (not 
limited ; of sovereign power, &c.): impo- 
tens (wnable to restrain one’s self, or to be 
restrained; of persons or things; also of 
sovereignty, dominatus, Cic.): *non coer- 
citus (by any thing, aliqua re). 

UNCONVINCED, non adductus ad cre- 
dendum; or by circumlocution. Any body 
is unconvinced, alicui persuasum non est: 
I have always remained unconvinced, mihi 
nunquam persuaderi potuit (Cic., with 
accusative and infinitive). 

UNCOOKED, incoctus (pre-August- 
an): crudus (raw). 

UNCORD, solvere (opposed to vincere, 
&c.): funes (funiculos) solvere or laxare: 
vincula alicujus rei laxare (Nep.). 

UNCORK, *corticem extrahere: re- 
linere (i. e., to remove the resin, &c., that 
covered the cork, Plaut.). ; 

UNCORRECTED, non emendatus (e. 

., copy, exemplum libri). 

UNCORRUPT. Vid. IncorrurPt. 

UNCOURTEOUS. Vid. Impo.itr. 

UNCOUTH. Vid. Srranee, Opp, 
Cuiumsy. 

UNCOUTHLY. Vid. Strance.y, Opp- 
LY, CLUMSILY. 

UNCOUTHNESS. Vid. StrRANGENESS, 
OpDNEss, CLUMSINESS. 

UNCOVER, detegere (general term, fa- 
ciem, caput, &c.). To uncover a roof, de- 
tegere domum (general term); tectum 
nudare tegulis (to take off the tiles): to un- 
cover half a temple, 2dem ad partem di- 
midiam detegere. To uncover one's self, 
caput aperire (Cic.); detegere caput; vid. 
RT Ghe-Offc0 1.6, STAT.” 

UNCOVERED, non tectus (without a 
deck ; of a ship, boat): apertus (open on 
all sides ; e. g., vessel, head ; hence unpro- 
tected; e. g., side, latus): inopertus (un- 
covered, unveiled ; e. g., head, caput): nu- 
dus (without clothes, naked). With his head 
uncovered, capite aperto (Cic., &c.) ; cap- 
ite detecto (Suet.); capite inoperto (Sen.). 

UNCREATED, non creatus. 

UNCTION, unctio: inunctio (as act): 
unctura (with reference to the kind or man- 
ner of anointing). Extreme unction, * unc- 
tio extrema (as Roman Catholic sacra- 
ment). || Unction, as quality of a religious 
discourse, * verba religione perfusa: mol- 
lia verba: verba animum commoventia. 

UNCTUOUS. Vid. O1ry. 

UNCULTIVATED. || Propr.,incultus 
(e. g., field, district ; opposed to cultus or 
consitus) Ge Merten ab naturd et humano 
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cultu (of what is also naturally wild and © 


desolate ; e. g., mountain, Sall., Jug., 48, 2). 
To be uncultivated, vacare (of countries, 
dist;icts). || F1c.,agrestis: rudis (rude, wn- 
cultivated) : incultus (uncultivated, wheth- 
er in manner or mind): impolitus: inton- 
sus (unpolished). JN. intonsus et incul- 
tus: inurbanus (wncourteous) : invenustus 
(without attractive beauty): inelegans (taste- 
less). 

UNCURL, perhaps *crispos cincinnos 
iterum corrigere: * cincinnos (crines cal- 
amistratos) laxare. [og>> Not solvere cri- 
nes or capillos (=to unbind the hair, &c.). 

UNCUT, immissus (that has heen suffer- 
ed to grow ; e. g., trees, opposed to ampu- 
tatus; also of hair): intonsus (not shorn ; 
of the hair, then also. of trees): integer 
(whole, not cut into ; opposed to accisus). 

UNDAUNTED, impavidus (not afraid 
or fearful): intrepidus (without trembling 
or being disheartened): animosus (cour- 
ageous, bold): fortis (brave). JN. fortis 
et animosus. 

UNDAUNTEDLY, impavide: intrepi- 
de : fortiter. 

UNDECAYED, integer (whole, not di- 
minished). 

UNDECAYING, immortalis (undying) : 
non caducus. 

UNDECEIVE, errorem alicui eripere 
(Cic., Att., 10, 46): errorem tollere (Cic.): 
errorem demere ({ Hor.). 

UNDECIDED, nondum dijudicatus (not 
yet decided in a court; e. g., lawsuit, lis) : in- 
teger (not having undergone any decision, 
and therefore remaining just as it was): 
dubius (doubtful, of things; e. g., combat, 
battle, proelium ; victory, victoria; then, 
also, of persons who can not make up their 
minds to decide for either party ; wndeterm- 
ined, irresolute): incertus (uncertain, as 
well of things as persons ; e. g., victory, vic- 
toria; issue, result, exitus, eventus) : am- 
biguus: anceps (doubtful, with regard to 
the success of any thing ; e. g., chances of 
war, belli fortuna; but proelium anceps= 
“a double combat ;” and of prcelium am- 
biguum or pugna ambigua there are no in- 
stances). To be undecided, in dubio esse: 
to remain undecided, integrum relinqui or 
esse: the battle remained undecided, incer- 
to eventu dimicatum est: sic est pugna- 
tum, ut equo preelic discederetur : for 
some time victory was undecided, aliquam- 
diu dubium preelium fuit: the battle be- 
gan at noon, and at sunset was still unde- 
cided, a meridie prope ad solis occasum 
dubia victoria pugnatum est: the debate 
or discussion remained undecided, discep- 
tatio sine exitu fuit: to leave any thing 
undecided, aliquid integrum or aliquid in 
medio relinquere (to leave off in the midst 
of it): he ordered the matter to be left un- 
decided until his return, rem integram ad 
reditum suum esse jussit: Jam undecided 
what to do, dubius or incertus sum, quid 
faciam. 

UNDEFENDED, indefensus (both of a 
town [JN. desertus et indefensus, Liv.] 
and in a court of justice). Unheard and 
undefended, inauditus et indefensus (Tac. ; 
not Cic, or Cas.). 

UNDEFILED, impollutus (post-Au- 
gustan; virginitas, Jac.) : incontaminatus 
(post-Augustan) : integer (opposed to con- 
taminatus, Cic., Top., 18): purus: castus, 
JN. castus et integer: integer castusque: 
castus purusque. Vid. UNBLEMISHED. 

UNDEFINED, non detinitus : infinitus 
(indefinite ; opposed to definitus; e. g., 
questio, Cic.): *nulld definitione decla- 
ratus. Sometimes dubius: incertus: sus- 
pensus et obscurus (e. g., verba, Tac.). 
To leave any thing undefined, aliquid non 
definire ; aliquid in incerto relinquere. 

UNDENIABLE, by circumlocution. It 
is undeniable, negari non potest. 

UNDER, sub; (1) with ablative in 
answer to where? (a) With reference to 
something exten ded over and covering 
an object. Under the earth, sub terra: un- 
der a shabby cloak, sub pallidlo sordido 
(Cic.); or (b) with reference to what is el- 
evated high above or by an object, 
sub muro consistere : sub monte consid- 
ere: so figuratively, sub oculis alicujus 
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in answer to whither? hence, under the 


_ earth, water, &c., will take accusative after 


| verbs of motion. 


(Livy has sub terra viri 


| demissi sunt in locum saxo conseptum; 
| here the state that follows is dwelt upon rath- 


| er than the act. 








Key's Gramm., p. 336.] 
(a) Beneath the lower side of any 
thing, sub terras ire (Virg.) : (b) with ref: 
erence to the lower part of an elevated 
object, sub ipsa moenia progressus (Tac.); 
missus sub muros (Liv.); sub montem 
succedere (Ces.); and so sub oculos ca- 
dere, venire: (3) with both cases also im- 
properly, in the sense of subjection, 
dependence, subordination, &e.; 
under his command, hujus sub imperio; so 
sub Hannibale magistro ; quedam sub eo 
[Tito] fortuita ac tristia acciderunt (Swet.): 
so, under the pretence, sub titulo [wquan- 
darum legum, Liv.]; sub specie [liberan- 
darum civitatium, Liv.]: under a condi- 
tion, sub conditione : wnder the condition, 
sub ed conditione (ut, ne, &e.; e. g., utne 
guid... scriberet] : under these condi- 
tions, sub conditionibus his (Liv.): under 
penalty of death, sub pena mortis (e. g., 
denuntiare aliquid, Suet.). So with accu- 
sative after verbs implying motion. To fall 
under the power of the laws, sub potestatem 
legum cadere (Cic.): to fall under the do- 
minion of the Roman people, sub populi Ro- 
mani imperium cadere (Cic.): to reduce 
under the power of the Athenians, sub po- 
testatem Atheniensium redigere (Nep.); 
so sub legis vincula aliquid conjicere (Liv. 
Vid. Kruger, tn voce Sub): subter (be 
neath, under, with accusative or ablative, 
mostly the former : subter radices Alpium ; 
virtus omnia subter se habet; cupidita- 
tem subter preecordia locare, Cic.) : infra 
(below, beneath: intra lunam nihil nisi 
mortale). In a few combinationsin is used 
(e. g., to walk under the shade of plane- 
trees, in umbra platanorum ambulare) 

and {>> in references to lexicographers, 
scholiasts, &c., “under the word pitpa,” &c.. 
must be in (not sub) voce pirpa (Frotsch. 
ad Muret., 1, p. 244). To have any thing 
concealed under his garment, aliquid ves- 
te tectum tenére: wnder any body; vid. 
sub, above: under any body's guidance, al 
iquo duce: to fight under a general. sub 
aliquo militare : to be wnder the laws, legi- 
bus obnoxium esse: under any body's au- 
spices, auspiciis ([ >? not sub auspiciis) 
alicujus: to have @ hagse shot under one, 
equum acie sub feminibus amittere : un- 
der these circumstances, his rebus; que 
quum ita sint (essent, &c.); in hoc (or in 
tali) tempore (= in this so criticala 
time: here in must be expressed) : to be un- 
der (= below) any body, intra aliquem esse: 
inferiorem aliquo esse. || With refer- 
ence to time. Under so many (e. g., 30) 
years old, (1) minor triginta annis (Liv., 
22, 11): (2) minor triginta annis natu 
(Cic., Verr., 2, 49, 122): (3) minor triginta 
annos natus (JVep., 23, 3): (4) minores... 
octonum denum annorum (Liv., 38, 38). 
Other forms are, minor (triginta) annis: 
nondum (triginta) annos natus: (tricesi- 
mum) annum nondum egressus. Not to 
be able to arrive under seven days, intra 
septem dies venire non posse: not to be 
able to sell any thing under, minori pretio 
aliquid non vendere. All agreed that the 
number of Carthaginian cavalry was not 
under two hundred, constabat non minus 
ducentos Carthaginienses equites fuisse 
(Liv): under thirty days, minus triginta 
diebus (e. g., reversum esse). “Un 
der” is sometimes translated by sub-, the 
inseparable preposition of a verb ; e. g., to 
lie under, subjacére: to place under, sup- 
ponere, subjicere: to be under, subesse : 
to spread under, substernere. To piace 
ducks’ eggs under hens, anatum ova galli 
nis supponere (Varr. ; alsosupponere colla 
oneri, olivam prelo, &c.): corn is placea 
immediately under the roof tiles, frumen- 
tum tegulis subjacet (so monti subjacére, 
Plin.) : to be under the power of fortune or 
chance, subjectum esse sub fortune dom 
inationem. To include any thing under 
another (of logical subdivisions, the mean 
ing of words, &c.), subjicere or suppone 
re aliquid alicui rei (e. g., species, quas 


esse (Liv.). Improperly, sub armis esse, | sunt generi subjecte ; quatuor partes, que 
habére (under arms): (2) with accusative, | subjiciuntur vocabulo recti; haic yeneri 
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partes quatuor supposuit, Cic.): to reduce | (to underbuild ; e. g., saxo quac-ato). To 


cuties under the Roman power, urbes sub 
imperium populi Romani ditionemque 
subjungere (cf. novas provincias imperio 
nostro subjunxit, Vell., 2, 39, fin.). For 
“to be under sail,” “to tread under foot,” 
&e., vid. the substantives. 

UNDER (as adjective), inferior, &c. 
Someti: ; sub- in i 


composi- 
The under lip, la- 





y 
tion (e. g., Suppromus). 
brum inferius. 

UNDER-AGE. Vip. Minor. 

UNDER. BUTLER, suppromus (Plaut.). | 

UNDER-COOK, * coquus secundus. 

UNDER-DONE, non bene percoctus | 
{Plin., 22, 25, 78). | 

UNDER-GARMENT, tunica interior: 
*vestis interior. 

UNDERGO. || To suffer, endure. 
To undergo any thing, subire aliquid: 
suscipere or recipere aliquid (to take upon 

one’s self: suscipere, a task, burden, &c., 
' for the purpose of bearing it ; recipere, to 
take upon one’s self voluntarily the burden, 
&c., of another person, and make one’s self 
responsible for it, &c.): sustinére aliquid 
(to support or endure a burden). To un- 
dergo danger, pericula subire, ingrédi or 
suscipere ; pericula adire (Cic.), obire 
(Liv.): to undergo a voluntary martyrdom, 
eruciatum subire voluntarium (Cic., Off, 
3, 29, 105; vid., also, SUFFER, ENDURE). | 
| To pass through, suffer. To un- 
dergo a change, mutationem habére ; mu- | 





ri. 

UNDER-GROUND, sub terra (e. g., hab- 
itare, with verbs of rest ; in Livy, the state | 
after the act being considered, we have al- | 
iquem sub terra dimittere in locum 
saxo conseptum): subterraneus, <Anun- | 
der cellar, hypogéum or hypogeum (V7- | 
truvius). 

UNDERHAND, clandestinus (e. g., col- 
loquia cum aliquo; consilia, &c.) : occul- | 
tus (hidden ; e. g., consulta, Liv.). As ad- 
verb, clam : occulte (cecultits) : ex occul- | 
to: secreto (e. g., secreto in obscuro de 
aliqua re agere, Ces.). 

UNDERIVED, simplex verbum, quod | 
ab alio nullo dictum or ductum est. 

UNDER LEATHER. * corium inferius. | 

UNDER-LIEUTENANT, *succenturio | 
secundus. j 

UNDERLINE, *lineam ducere subter | 
aliquid : *lineaé conspicuum reddere ali- | 

uid : Ee not lined subnotare aliquid. | 

‘n Apuleius, it is in lined subnotare, “to set 
down on a line.” 

UNDERLINGS, *ministri inferiores: | 
magistratus minores: qui secundas par- | 
tes agunt. Any body's underlings, alicu-. 
jus satellites et ministri. Any body's crea- 
tures and underlings, alicujus assecle; al- 
icujus canes, quos circum se habet (if they | 
are doing his dirty work in plundering © 
others, Cic.). | 

UNDER-MASTER, _hypodidascalus | 
(brodiddoxados, Cic., Fam., 9, 18, 14): sub- | 
doctor (Auson.). | 

UNDER-MILLSTONE, meta (opposed | 
to catillus, the upper one). 

UNDERMINE. || Prop., suffodere (to | 
hollow underneath by digging) : subruere | 
(general term, to overthrow from beneath ; 
e. g., a wall): cuniculo or cuniculis subru- 
ere or subtrahere (to make a mine under 
for the purpose of destroying ; e. g.,a wall. 
{}" Pliny uses cavare oppida crebris cu- 
niculis). A town that is undermined, a cu- 
niculis suffossum oppidum. || Fie., sub- 
ruere (to overthrow, destroy ; e. g., liber- 
tatem): evertere (to overthrow ; e. g., rem- 
publicam): labefactare (to make to totter 
or fail 3 e. g., rempublicam, amicitiam, 
justitiam). 

UNDERMOST. Vid. LowEermost. 

UNDERNEATH. Vid. BELow, UNDER. 

UNDERPART, pars inferior : inferiora 
(plural adjective) : infima or ima pars (un- 
dermost). 

UNDERPAY, parum (non satis, malig- 
ne, &c.) solvere. 

UNDERPIN. Vid. UNpERPROP. 

UNDERPLOT, * res minoris momenti: 
*altera quasi fabula. 

UNDERPRIZE. Vid. UNpDERVALUE. 

UNDERPROP, fulcire: suffulcire (the 
latter mostly pre- and post-classical) : sta- 





tuminare (with a pole): substruere aliquid 


underprop with rafters, &c., aliquid trabi- 
bus fulcire. 

UNDERRATE. Vid. UNDERVALUE. 

UNDER-SECRETARY, *secretarius 
secundus (as technical term for the sake of 
intelligibility). 

UNDERSELL, minoris vendere, quam 
ceteri (or quam alius aliquis, naming the 
person undersold). 

UNDER-SERVANT, * famulus inferior 
or inferioris ordinis. 


UNDERSTAND. || To take in, to 


| comprehend, accipere (to take in, grasp 


with the mind): intelligere (the proper 


| word ; any thing, aliquid ; and also intel- 


ligere aliquem, to appreciate any body's 
character, motives, or method of acting ; op- 
posed tu aliquem ignorare; e. g., parum 
Socrates ab hominibus sui temporisintelli- 
gebatur, was not understood by): compre- 
hendere, amplecti, or complecti, with or 
without mente (to comprehend, form a no- 
tion of): percipere (to perceive). To un- 
derstand imperfectly, aliquid parum acci- 
pere or minus intelligere: to understand 
thoroughly, penitus intelligere aliquid : to 
understand a writer, scriptorem intellige- 
re: scriptoris cogitationem asséqui et vol- 
untatem interpretari: he who fixes his at- 
tention on a writer’s own statements, under- 
stands him far better than he who, &c., mul- 
to propius ad scriptoris voluntatem acce- 
dit, qui ex ipsius eam literis interpretatur, 
quam ille, qui, &c.: as far as I under- 
stand, quantum ego video or intelligo: do 
you understand what he says? num intel- 
ligis, quod hic narret? I understand, te- 
neo: intelligo: dictum puta: J do not un- 
derstand you, nescio quid velis : what am 
I to understand by this? quid hoc sibi 
vult? quorsum hoc dicis? to give to un- 
derstand, alicui aliquid signitficare : to un- 
derstand by (i. e., to attach such or such a 
notion to), intelligere, with a double accu- 
sative; e. g., quem intelligimus divitem 
(Cic.), whom we understand by a rich man ; 


| quid hoc loco honestum intelligit (Cic.)? 


what do we understand by moral good ? or, 
intelligi velle, with a double accusative ; 
or dicere, with a double accusative ; 

not intelligere aliquid sub aliqua re, or 
per aliquid, which modern writers have 
sometimes employed in this sense. What 
are we to understand by this word? sub 
hac voce que subjicienda est sententia ? 
que res subjicienda est huic nomini? to 
understand by (i. e., to mean, to intend), 
dicere : significare (with a double accusa- 
tive; e. g., eum enim significari murum 
ligneum, Nep.); ee || To 
have aknowledge of, to be skilled or 
versed in, aliquid intelligere (to have a 
clear insight into or acquaintance with; e. 
g., multas linguas): scire aliquid, or with 


| an infinitive (to have a clear, distinct knowl- 


edge of any thing): instructum esse ali- 
qua re or ab aliqua re: doctum or erudi- 
tum esse aliqua re : alicujus rei non igna- 
rum esse: peritum esse alicujus rei: not 


| to understand, aliquid nescire or ignorare : 


alicujus rei ignarum esse: 10 understand 
Latin, Latine scire : doctum esse Latinis 
literis: Latina: lingue peritum esse: to 
understand Greek as well as Latin, parem 
esse in Grece et Latine lingue faculta- 
te: nec minus Grece quam Latine doc- 
tum esse. || To supply in thought 
(opposed to express), intelligere: simul 
audire (of @ reader; quum suabtractum 
verbum aliquod satis ex ceteris intelli- 
gitur, ut Coelius in Antonium “stupére 
gaudio Grecus,” simul enim auditur 
“coppit” = coapit is understood, Quint.) : 
intelligi, or audiri velle (of a writer; hoc 
nomine donarunt ea, qu non dicunt, ve- 
rum intelligi volunt, Quint.) : §5 

in this sense, subaudire and subintelligere 
are not classical ; supplére is not Latin. 

UNDERSTANDING. || Intellect, 
mens: intelligentia: intelligendi vis or 
prudentia (Syn. and Pur. in INTELLECT]. 
|| Agreement, vid. 

UNDERTAKE, incipere (to begin, espe- 
cially in a bold or spirited manner): ag- 
grédi aliquid or ad aliquid (to attack): su- 
mere (to take in hand): suscipere (to take 
upon one’s self): recipere (to become re- 
sponsible for): moliri (to endeavor to ac- 
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complish something difficult or laborious; 
this is construed also with an infinitive): 
conari (to begin Lerrgiter that requires 
effort and pain; usually with an infinitive): 
audére (to attempt something dangerous or 
hazardous ; usually with an infinitive). To 
undertake a work or labor, laborem sume- 
re, suscipere, or recipere: to undertake a 
war, bellum incipere, sumere, or suscipe- 
re: to undertake a journey, iter incipere, 
aggredi, or inire (to enter upon): iter sus- 
cipere (as a business or charge). || En- 
gage {vid. ENGAGE, intrans.}. || To 
undertake the care or charge of, 
curare: tueri (to keep in one’s sight os 
care): recipere, suscipere (to take upon 
one’s self, the latter especialiy from one’s 
own impulse; all followed by an accusa- 
tive). To undertake the charge of any body, 
curare de aliquo diligenter (to take care 
of): prospicere or consulere alicui: con- 
sulere et prospicere alicujus rationibus 
(to consult his good) : aliquem tueri or de- 
fendere (to protect. defend him): aliquem 
tueri et defendere, or aliquem tueri eique 
consulere ; suscipere or recipere aliquem; 
adesse alicui (especially in a court of jus- 
tice). To undertake the entire charge of 
any body, totum aliquem suscipere ac tu- 
eri: to cease to undertake the charge of any 
body, aliquem abjicere: not to undertake 
any body's cause, deesse alicui (especially 
in a court of justice): to undertake the care 
of any thing, curam alicujus rei suscipe- 
re; tueri et defendere rem (to defend): 
causam suscipere or recipere ; causam tu- 
eri (in a court of justice). To undertake 
the care of the commonwealth, the state, sus- 
cipere salutem reipublice: to undertake 
the management of any thing in good earn- 
est, incumbere in rem ([>=> not alicui 
rei) : with the utmost zeal, omni cogitatio- 
ne curaque incumbere in rem: not to 
undertake the care of a thing, rem: negli- 


gere. 

UNDERTAKER, libitinarius (Sen., Be 
nef., 6, 38, 3). To be an undertaker, Libi- 
tinam exercére (Val. Maz., 5, 2, 10) : ( 
pollinctor, the slave who superintended the 
washing and anointing of the corpse; he 
was in the service of the libitinarius: de- 
signator, the person who arranged the fu- 
neral procession, Sen., loc. cit.; hence in- 
cluded under our notion of undertaker). 

UNDERTAKING, s., inceptio (a begin. 
ning): inceptum (an act begun): cona- 
tus, -ts: conata, -orum, plural (a bold or 
vigorous beginning): facinus (a bold or 
daring deed 

UNDERVALUE, *aliquid minoris, 
quam debeo (debebam, &c., or quam par 
est, erat, &c.), estimare. 

UNDERWOOD, silva c#edua (= either 
“silva, que in hoc habetur ut cedatur,” 
or (Serv.] que succisa rursus ex stipiti- 
bus aut radicibus renascitur, Gai., Dig. 
50, 16, 30; Cat. Varr., Col.): virgulta, 
-orum (brambles, &c., growing thick to- 
gether). 

UNDERWRITE. || To write one’s 
name under. [Vid.Supscrise.] ||7o 
insure (a vessel), &c., *cavére pro re (e. 
g., pro nave). 

UNDERWRITER, qui cavet de or pro 


UNDESERVED, immeritus (that one 
has not merited ; e. g., laus) : indignus (un- 
worthy; e. g., indignissimam fortunam 
subire) : falsus (unfounded, without cause ; 
e. g., invidia). 

UNDESERVEDLY, immeritum in mo 
dum: immerito. Quite undeservedly, im. 
meritissimo. 

UNDESERVING. Vid. WorrHugss. 

UNDESIGNED. Vid. UNINTENTIONAL. 

UNDESIGNEDLY. Vid. UNINTEN- 
TIONALLY. 

UNDESIGNING, simplex : ingenuus. 

UNDESIRABLE, minime cupiundus 
(expetendus, optandus, &c.). To seem 
very undesirable, minime cupiundum vi- 
deri: any thing is very undesirable in it- 
self, aliquid nihil in se habet (gloria), cur 
expetatur. 

as Ee icsokic henge dubius (doubtful) 
incertuS (uncertain). To be undetermined, 
magna consilii inopia affectum esse: J] am 
undetermined what to do, dubius or incer- 
tus sum, quid faciam. Vid. aid 


re. 


UNDO 


UNDEVILOPED, nondum patefactus. 
To.be still undeveloped, nondum patefac- 
tum or detectum esse: a boy whose intel- 
lect is still undeveloped, puer ambigui in- 
genii, ¢Plin. Ep., 4, 2, in.). 
-"UNRIGESTED, indigestus: crudus 
(raw): imperfectus (Cels.): non concoc- 
tus: reses in corpore (Varr., R. R., 2, 11, 
3). || Impropr., crudus (e. g., lectio): 
quod in memoriam it, non in ingenium 
(after Sen.): quod mult iteratione molli- 
tum non est (vid. guotations in D1GEsT). 

UNDIMINISHED, illibatus (antasted ; 
hence, not lessened; e. g., divitivz ; magni- 
tudo; gloria; imperium): integer (not tim- 
paired ; e. g., opes; vectigalia; exercitus). 

UNDISCERNIBLE. Vid. InvisrBie. 

UNDISCIPLINED, inexercitatus (wnez- 
ercised): rudis (raw). JN. rudis et inex- 
ercitatus (e. g., miles, Cic.): tiro, or tiro 
miles (lately-enlisted recruit; opposed to 
veteranus; also, improperly, in aliqua re 
tiro ac rudis): *armis or disciplina mili- 
tari nondum assuefactus (armis me assue- 
facere, Cic. ; disciplinad assuefactus, Ces.). 

UNDISCOVERABLE, quod inveniri 
(reperiri) non potest. <Any thing is un- 
discoverable, aliquid non invenio, or repe- 
rirenon possum. {°° Indeprehensibilis, 
Pseudo- Quint. ; @. g., error. 

UNDISGUISED, apertus (open): nudus 
(naked) : * sine ullis simulationum involu- 
cris (simulationum involucris, Cic., Qu. 
jo Dea RS 

UNDISMAYED. Vid. UNpaunTED. 

UNDISPUTED, res cujus nulla est con- 
troversia or qu in controversiam deduc- 
ta (or adducta) non est, or non controver- 
ans, non dubius, minime dubius: ({2> 
incontroversus is a doubtful reading in 
Cic., Or., 1, 57, 241, the best MSS. having 
in controversiis for incontroversi): cer- 
tus (oppused to dubius, controversusque, 
Cic.) : haud ambiguus (e. g., rex, Sall., an 
undisputed king, or whose title is undis- 
puted). To assume any thing as an un- 
disputed truth, aliquid pro certo sumere: 
this is an undisputed truth, *hoc verum 
esse nemo negavit: the fact is undisputed, 
controversia nulla est facti. 

UNDISTURBED, nullo motu perturba- 
tus (undisturbed ; quies; dignitas) : [5=> 
imperturbatus, of the Silver Age, is to be 
avoided on the same ground on which im- 
perterritus 7s rejected by Quint., 1, 5, 65. 
To live undisturbed, in otio et pace vive- 
re: to leare any body undisturbed, aliquem 
non vexare (not molest any body); aliquem 


non interpellare (not to interrupt any body | 


in his work, not to call his attention from 
it): to remain undisturbed, non vexari ; 
non interpellari (not to be called off) : they 
let him jass through their country undis- 
turbed, curn bona pace eum per fines suos 
transmisérunt. 
UNDISTURBEDLY, quiete: placide: 
otiose : sine (molestis) interpellationibus. 
UNDIVIDED, indivisus (mot cloven ; e. 
. hoof, ungula equi) : non separatus (se- 
Junctus, &c.): communis (joznt). To re- 
ceive undivided applause, omnibus proba- 
ri: undivided praise, uno omnium ore lau- 
dari; ab omnibus laudari: not cloven, non 
fissus (of the hoofs of animals; also, indi- 
visus or solidus ; opposed to bisulcus). 
UNDO. || Propr., solvere: dissolvere: 
resolvere: expedire (to disentangle; all, 
€.2.,a@ knot). To undo the string by which 
@ letter was fastened, epistolam solvere; 
epistolw vincula laxare (Nep., Paus., 4,1). 
||To recall or reverse what has been 
done, aliquid infectum reddere; in inte- 


grum restituere. [Vid. UNDoNE.] || Zo 
ruin, vid. 
UNDOING. || Act of making wn- 


done, by circumlocution with aliquid in- 
fectum reddere. || Ruin, vid. 
UNDONE, intectus. To be as good as 
tundone, pro intecto esse: to make what 
has heen done undone [vid. ro Unvo]: 
leaving undone what he had intended to do, 
infectis iis, quae agere destinaverat (Ceés.). 
UNDOUBTED or UNDOUBTFUL, non 
dubins: certus (certain). To be undoubt- 
ed, nihil dubitationis or nullam dybitatio- 
nem habére. [3 Indubius and induhi- 
tatus do not occur before Tacitus and Pliny. 
UNDOUBTEDLY, haud dubie: certe. 
[Vid PEREESCy| || 4s an answer, 


UNED 


certe: sane or vero (often with the verb 
used in the question): sane quidem. Some- 
times recte: optime (of courteous assent). 
Do you grant us this? dasne hoc nobis? 
Undoubtedly I do, do sane (Pract. Int+., 
ii., 148, 149). 

UNDRESS, exuere aliquem veste (gen- 
eral term, to take off any body's clothes) : 
detrahere alicui vestem (to draw off his 
clothes): nudare aliquem (to strip him; i. 
e., in order to scourge him) : aliquem veste 
or vestibus spoliare (to deprive of clothing). 
To undress one's self, exuere vestem ; po 
nere, deponere vestem (to put off one’s 
clothes): an undressing-room, apodytéri- 
um (especially at the baths). 

UNDRESSED, nudus (naked): inorna- 
tus (unadorned; e. g., mulier, come): 
| incoctus (pre-classical, Plaut.; caro, Fab., 
| Pict.) : crudus (raw; e. g., leather, corium, 
| Varr.; broom, spartum, Col.=non mal- 
| leatum, id.): rudis (in its natural rough 
| state ; of stones [saxum, Quint.| and other 
| materials). 

UNDUE. Vid. Improper, ILLEGAL, 
EXCESSIVE. 

UNDULATE, undare: fluctuare. 

UNDULATION, by circumlocution with 
undare or undis moveri. 

UNDULATORY. The undulatory theo- 
ry, *ratio eorum, qui lucem (non rectis 
emissam esse lineis, sed) quasi undis qui- 
busdam moveri docent. 

UNDULY. Vid. Improrerty, Excrss- 
IVELY. 

UNDUTIFUL, impius (azickedly violat- 
ing the pietas that should be observed to- 
ward parents, &c.; impius erga parentes, 
| Suet.) : inofficiosus (neglecting to perform 
kind offices, &e., in aliquem, Cic.). Vid. 
DISOBEDIENT. 

UNDUTIFULNESS, impietas (in ali- 

uem). 

UNEASILY, moleste (with trouble to 
one’s self, &c.): male (general term, ill ; 
e. g., *quiescere ; opposed to bene quies- 
cere, of a sick person, Plin.) : [> inqui- 
ete very late. To breathe uneasily, wgre 
ducere spiritum ; spiritus difficilius red- 








ditur. 

UNEASINESS, pavor (the wneasiness 
of a person tn fear, of a coward, of one ter- 
rified) : sollicitudo (uneasiness on account 
| of an evil threatening from a distance) : 
| trepidatio (restlessness of body as a sign 
| of uneasiness): timor (uneasy fear of any 
| thing): wstus (great uneasiness, anxious 
_ embarrassment): {38> inquietudo late 
| (Sen.). Full of uneasiness, anxius; trep- 
| idans or trepidus; sollicitus: to suffer 
| much uneasiness, angore cruciari: to cause 
| uneasiness to any bedy, anxiis curis im- 
plére alicujus animum; sollicitudinem 
alicui struere; trepidationem alicui inji- 





cere. 

UNEASY. (1) Of things, qui (que, 
quod) corpori resistit (of beds, cushions, 
&c., culcita): inquietus (restless; e. g., 
nox). (2) Of persons, anxius: sollici- 
tus (troubled: anxius, especially of the un- 
easiness caused by present evils; sollicitus, 
by future or threatening ones; vid. Ga- 
renz, Cic., Fin., 2, 17,55): pavidus, trepi- 
dus or trepidans [vid UNEasrNeEss]. To 
be uneasy about any thing, anxium esze re 
or de re (seldom with accusative or geni- 
tive; on account of any body. pro aliquo) : 
to make uneasy, angere : sollicitare o7 sol- 
licitum habére (to cause uneasiness to any 
body); anxium et sollicitum habére; af- 
flictare (to make very uneasy): to make 
any body very uneasy, Vehementer angere; 
vexare; urere; cruciare; discruciare: to 
be uneasy, angi; animo sollicito esse: an- 
imo tremere, pavére: about any thing, 
(animo) angi de re: about any body, an- 
gorem capere, sollicitum esse pro ali- 
quo: to be extremely uneasy, angore con- 
fici; e@stuare; angoribus premi, agitari, 
urgeri:; angi intimis sensibus : to feel un- 


self uneasy, se aflictare: about any thing, 

de aliqua re anxie ferre aliquid. 
UNEDIFYING (of the orator or his ora- 

tion), frigidus: jejunus. 
UNEDUCATED, ineruditus : 





indoctus 











easy (from apprehension) about any thing, | 
timére aliquid: to make dreadfully uneasy, | 
miseris modis sollicitare: to make one’s | 


| (unlearned) : rudis (raw, &c.): nulla dis. , 


UNEX 


tiplina assuefactus (not accustomed to dis- 
cipline): male educatus (ill-educated). 

UNEMPLOYED, otiosus (at leisure ; 
having no public office; of persons; unoc- 
cupied ; of time, &c.; also not put out to 
interest, &c.; of money, pecuniw) : feria- 
tus (making holiday): nullis occupationi- 
bus implicitus (Cic.), To be unemployed, 
otiosum esse ; nihil negotii habére. Mon- 
ey or capital is unemployed, pecunie oti~ 
se jacent: even my leisure hours have nev- 
er been unemployed, mihi ne otium quidem 
unquam otiosum fuit (Cic.). 

UNENCUMBERED (with debts), liber 
(of persons and things; vid. Brut., Cic. ad 
Div., 11, 10, extr.): wre alieno liberatus 
(who has patd off all his old debts), An un- 
encumbered estate, predium solutum (op- 
posed to prwdium obligatum). 

UNENDOWED. To be unendowed, 
*possessiones donatas non habére. Vid. 
To Enpow. 

UNENGLISH, * quod alienum est or ab- 
horret a proprietate lingue Britannica 
(with reference to language): quod abhor- 
ret, or recedit a more, or moribus Britan- 
norum (of customs or conduct). 

UNENLIGHTENED (of men), rudis 
(uncultivated, as Ov., Fast., 2, 292, rude 
vulgus): impolitus: ineruditus (without 
education ; opposed to eruditus, as Cic., 
De Or., 2, 31, 133, “ genus hoe eorum, qui 
sibi eruditi videntur, hebes atque impoli- 
tum”). Unenlightened ages of the world, 
minus erudita hominum secula (Cic., Rep., 
2; 10). 

UNENVIED, non invidiosus (not excit- 
ing envy; of things): sine invidia. 

UNEQUAL, impar (denotes inequality 
as to quantity, either arithmeticaliy [= 
odd; of numbers), or as involving a rela- 
tive weakness): dispar (refers to quali- 
ty, without distinguishing on which side 
of the comparison the advantage lies; but 
also used generally, dispares cicute, of 
unequal length, Virg.): inequalis (gen- 
eral term; opposed to equus, egual; e. g., 
of the sides of a triangle ; then, improperly, 
of what is not regular, auctumni, &c.): 
disparilis (very rare, but classical; aspira- 
tio terrarum, Cic.; pabulum; forme, 
Varr.; vites, Col.). Equal in boldness, 
unequal in prudence, par audacia, consilio 
impar: unequal in numbers, nequaquam 
numero pares. Unequal (of things rela- 
tively to each other), dispares inter se. 
|| Not equal to a task, imparem esse 
alicui rei (opposed to parem esse; e. g., 
negotiis) : aliquid sustinére non posse (e. 
g., molem): alicujus vires non sufficiunt 
(Cas. ; ad aliquid, Quint.): aliquid ferre 
non posse (e. g., to be unequal to the labor, 
ferre operis laborem non posse, Ces.). 
|| Unequal marriages, impares nuptix. 
Because she had made an unequal mar- 
riage, quod juncta impari esset (i. e., with 
a person of inferior rank, Liv., 6, 349). 

UNEQUALLED. Vid. INcomPARABLE. 

UNEQUALLY, inequaliter: impariter 
(Hor.): dispariliter (Varr.). 

UNEQUIVOCAL, haud ambiguus. 

UNEQUIVOCALLY, haud ambigue: 
relictis ambiguitatibus. 

UNERRING, certus (sure; also of a 
deity, oracle, &c.t): qui errare non potest. 

UNERRINGLY. Vid. CertTarnty. 

UNESSENTIAL, * ad rem ipsam, or ad 
naturam rei, non pertinens (not belong- 
ing to the nature of): *cum ipsa re, or 
cum natura rei non conjunctus (not close- 
ly connected with): assumtivus: adventi 
cius: arcessitus (added from something 
external), Vid. ESSENTIAL. 

UNEVEN, iniquus: inequabilis (op- 
posed to wquus, equalis): asper (rough; 
opposed to levis). 

UNEVENNESS, iniquitas (opposed to 
equitas) : asperitas (roughness ; opposed 
to lwvitas), 

UNEXAMINED, non exploratus (not 
inquired into in general). 

UNEXAMPLED, unicus:  singularis 
(unique): novus (new): inauditus (un- 
heard of): novus et inauditus: inauditus 
etnovus. This is quite wnexampled, nul- 
lum est hujus facti simile. 

UNEXCEPTIONABLE (e. g., witness), 
testis locuples or probus : testimony, tes- 
timonium firmum or certum, 


UNFE 


UNEXECUTED, imperfectus ( post-Au- 
@ustan). To leave unexecuted, omittere 
(to omit, leave, leave alone; e. g., a plan, 
consilium): abjicere (to renounce, give 
up; e. g., the building, wdificationem). _ 

UNEXERCISED, inexercitatus: rudis 


ria: co) @ recruit; all | 
(raw) ro (a freshman, : 


hree with in aliqua re). JN. tiro ac 

n aliqua re. Fe gis 
UNEXPECTED, inexspectatus: inopi- 

natus (unlooked for; what happens when 

least expected): necopinatus (hardly pre- 

sumable, that is abe Segoe upon as pos- 

sible): repentinus ( happens all on a 


sudden). 

UNEXPECTEDLY, preter opinionem : 
(ex) inopinato: improviso : (ex) inspera- 
to: prwter exspectationem: repente. To 
fall upon any body unerpectedly, aliquem 
necopinantem or imprudentem oppri- 
mere. 

UNEXPLORED, inexploratus ( Liv. 
not Cic. or Cas.). 

UNEXTINGUISHED, inexstinctus (an 
Ovidian word). 

UNFADING Ce. g., glory), gloria im- 
mortalis: [>>> immarcescibilis, post-clas- 
sical ( Tertuil.). 

UNFAIR, iniquus (of persons and 
things; opposed to wquus; e. g., judge, 
law, condition): injustus (unjust ; of per- 
sons and things ; opposed to justus, meri- 
tus, debitus; e. g., interest): immeritus 
(undeserved, with preceding negative; e. 

.. laudes haud immerite). Jt is unfair, 
iniquum or injustum est (with accusative 
and infinitive): to make unfair demands, 
iniqua postulare : to show one’s self unfair, 
iniquum esse in aliquem. An unfair pro- 
ceeding, inique or injuste factum: to ask 
any thing that is unfair, iniquum postu- 
lare. 


UNFAIRLY, inique : injuste. 
UNFAIRNESS, iniquitas. 
UNFAITHFUL, infidelis (not faithful): 
infidus (not to be depended on): perfidus: 
rfidiosus (habitually false, perfidious). 
va make any body unfaithful, aliquem fide 
dimovére ; to any body, aliquem dimovére 
ab aliquo: to become unfaithful, fidem 
movére : to be unfaithful to any body, ab 
aliquo deficere; aliquem deserere: my 
memory is unfaithful, memoria labat, mihi 
non constat, or me deficit; memoria la- 
bor: to be unfaithful to ene’s duty, ab offi- 
cio discedere or recedere : to be unfaithful 
to one’s self, a se desciscere or discedere. 
UNFAITHFULLY, perfidiose ( Cic.); 
pertide ( post-dugustan) ; infideliter (very 
late, Salvian.): infide not found. 
UNFAITHFULNESS, infidelitas: per- 
fidia ( faithlessness). S¥N.tn UNFAITHFUL. 
UNFASHIONABLE, *horum luxurie 
non conveniens: res, qua hujus etatis 
homines non delectantur or que hujus 
wtatis hominibus displicet. To practice 
an unfashionable degree of economy in any 
thing, potius ad antiquorum diligentiam 
quam ad horum luxuriam facere aliquid 
(after Varr., R. R.,1, 13, 6). 
UNFASTEN. Vid. UNFrx. 
UNFATHOMABLE, infinita or immen- 
ea altitudine. Fic., inexplicabilis (not to 
be unravelied). Unfathomable darkness, 
spisse tenebre: spissa caligo. 
UNFAVORABLE, iniquus: non #quus 
(unsuitable, troublesome, especially of lo- 
cality ; opposed to sequus; e. g., ground, 
locus) : alienus ( foreign to, not to the pur- 
pose; opposed to opportunus; e. g., locus, 
tempus): adversus (adverse, against any 
body ; opposed to secundus; e. g., wind). 
Unfavorable situation, circumstances, res 
adverse: unfavorable conjunctures, tem- 
porainiqua. To send an unfavorable report 
of any body to the Senate, aliquid secus de 
aliquo senatui scribere (Liv., 8, 33, mid.). 
_UNFAVORABLY, animo iniquo; ma- 


ligne. 

UNFEATHERED. Vid. UNFLEDGED. 

UNFED, impastus (f). 

UNFEELING, durus: ferns: ferreus: 
inhumanus (figuratively, hard, un 
thizing, inhuman). To be unfeeling, du- 
rum, ferreum, inhumanum esse; inhuma- 
no esse ingenio: very unfeeling, omnem 
humanitatem exuisse or abjecisse: obdu- 
ruisse et omnem humanitatem exuisse: 
omnem humanitatis sensum amisisse. J 








UNFR 

am not so unfeeling as not, &c., non sum 
ille ferreus, qui, &c.: to render unfeeling, 
*ferreum, inhumanum reddere: to render 
very unfeeling, obducere callum alicujus 
animo; omnem humanitatem alicui ex- 
torquére (the latter, to deprive, as it were, 
of all human feeling by violence): to grow 
or become unfeeling, abjicere humanitatem 
suam. 

UNFEIGNED, verus (true ; opposed to 
simulatus): sincérus (genuine; opposed 
to fucatus). 

UNFEIGNEDLY, vere: sincére: sim- 
pliciter : sine fuco et fallaciis: animo or 
ex animo ( from the heart). JN. eX animo 
vereque (e. g., diligere aliquem). 

UNFETTER. Vid. UNsHACKLE. 

UNFETTERED, qui est sine vinculis. 

UNFINISHED, impertfectus : inchoatus 
(only in its beginning). An unfinished 
building, wdes inchoate. Vid. LwPEr- 


FECT. 

UNFIT, non aptus (unsuitable, unapt ; 
of persons and things) ; for any thing, ad 
or in aliquid: non idoneus (not servicea- 
ble, not proper for a given purpose ; of per- 
sons and things) ; for any thing, alicui rei, 
ad aliquid: inutilis alicui rei or (mostly) 
ad aliquid (not serviceable for a purpose): 
inhabilis (“ not manageable ;” hence, also, 
unfit, &c.; of persons or things, alicui rei 
or ad aliquid) : minus commodus : incom- 
modus (incowrenient, unpleasant; e. g., 
conversation, -olloquium): alienus (for- 
eign to, unface able, especially of place and 
time) ; for or to any body or any thing, ali- 
cui or alicui rei, ab aliquo or ab aliqua re: 
ineptus (unapt, absurd ; of things): mini- 
me aptus: iners (from laziness, &c.; e. 
g., unfit for business). Paper unfit for 
writing on, charta inutilis scribendo. Un- 
fit to be eaten, ad vescendum hominibus 
non aptus (after Cic., N. D, 2, 64, 160): 
very unfit for any thing, ad or in aliquid 
alienissimus ; for any body or any thing, 
ab aliquo or ab aliqua re. 

UNFITLY, incommode: inepte. 

UNFITNESS, inutilitas : the unfitness of 
any body for business, inertia. Vid. UN- 
SUITABLENESS. 

UNFIX, retigere (opposed to figere, affi- 


gere). 

UNFLEDGED, implumis. 

UNFOLD, explicare (properly and fig- 
uraticely) : aperire (to open, also figura- 
tively = to lay down): explanare ( figura- 
tively, to lay down, or explain with words). 
To unfold itself, explicari; se evolvere: 
to unfold itself or its blossoms (of flowers), 
florem aperire or expandere: dehiscere 
ac sese pandere. For figurative sense, vid., 
also, DEVELOP. 

UNFOLLOWED. Vid. UNHEEDED. 

UNFORBIDDEN. Any thing is unfor- 
bidden, licet (it is permitted) : licitum con- 
cessumque est (it is granted): nihil im- 
pedit, quominus, &c. (there is nothing to 
prevent our doing this, quominus hoc fa- 
ciamus). 

UNFORESEEN, improvisus. Vid. UN- 
EXPECTED. 

UNFORGIVING. Vid. ImpLacaBLeE. 





UNFORGOTTEN, nondum oblivioni 
traditus; quod immortali memoria ali- 
quis retinet (after Cic. and Nep.). 

UNFORMED, informis (shapeless) : non 
formatus, &c. 

UNFORTIFIED, immunitus: non mu- 
nitus. 

UNFORTUNATE. Vid. UNLuckyY. 


UNFORTUNATELY. Vid. Untucxr- 
Ky: 
UNFOUNDED. Vid. GrounDLEss. 


UNFREQUENTED, minus celeber: in- | 


celeber (not visited by much company): | Pp 


desertus (deserted ; opposed to celeber; of | 


places. &c.). Tye 
UNFREQUENTLY. Vid. SELDom. 
UNFRIENDLINESS, tristitia: asperi- | 

tas : inclementia. | 


UNFRIENDLY, inimicus. [f= 
vorable to, vid. | 

UNFRUITFUL, infecundus (with re- | 
ard to productive power ; also of the soil; | 
opposed to fecundus) : sterilis (wih regard | 
to the effect of the productive power ; that | 
bears no fruit ; also of the soil, the year ; | 
opposed to fertilis and [with reference to the | 
soil] opimus; and of women), i 


unfa- | 


UNHE 


UNFRUITFULNESS, sterilitus ‘eppoo 
ed to fertilitas): infecunditas (post-Aw 
gustan, Col., Tac.). 

UNFULFILLED, irritus : infectus (noi 

i To remain unfulfilled, ex- 
itum or eventum non habére ; non eveni- 
re (of dreams, prophecies, &c.). 

UNFURL. To unfurl sails, vela dare 
ventis; vela tendere or pandere (}). 

UNFURNISHED (house), domus nuda 
atque inanis ( to exornata atque 
instructa, but of one of which the furniture 
has been plundered). Unfurnished with 
any thing, imparatus ab aliqua re (e. g., 
a militibus, a pecunia). Utterly unfur- 
nished with the necessary means, omnibus 
rebus imparatissimus (Ces.). 

UNGAINLY. Vid. Ciumsy. 

UNGENEROUS. |[With referenc 
to distribution of money, illiberalis 
Ungenerous conduct, illiberalitas. || With 
reference to sentiment, non or min- 
ime generosus:: illiberalis. 

UNGENTLE, asper: horridus : immi- 
tis (appears first in Livy, and afterwar& 
rather in poetry than in prose). 

UNGENTLEMANLY, illiberalis. An 
ungentlemanly action, illiberale facinus 
(Ter.). 

UNGENTLY, aspere. 

UNGIRD, discingere : recingere (in Au 
Gustan poets, &c., especially Ovid). 

UNGIRT, non cinctus: discinctus 

UNGODLINESS. Vid. Inrprery. 

UNGODLY. Vid. Imprious. 

UNGOVERNABLE, impdtens (unable 
to restrain itself or himself ; of persons, the 
mind, passion, &c., animus, animi motus). 
Jn. ferox impotensque (Cic.): ferox at 
que impotens (e. g., mulier, Suet.; what a 
burst or outbreak of an ungovernable tem- 
per! qu etfrenatio impotentis animi! 
(Cic.) : indomitus (untamed): effrenatus 
(unbridled). Vid. UNBRIDLED. 

UNGRACEFUL, invenustus: inele 
gans: inconcinnus (without the grace of 
symmetry and proportion). 

UNGRACIOUS, iniquus (unfavorably 
disposed): minus familiaris (e. g., vultus, 
Suet.) : parum comis (uncourteous). 

UNGRACIOUSLY, parum familiariter: 
*parum comiter: minus familiari vultu 
(e. g., respicere aliquem). 

UNGRAMMATICAL, vitiosus (incor- 
rect): barbarus (not Latin, Greek, &c.). 

UNGRATEFUL, ingratus (not mindful 
of a benefit recetved, but also in the sense 
of not paying or rewarding any body's 
pains) : beneticii, beneficiorum immémor 
(unmindful of a past favor, unthankful as 
to character or sentiment): ingratus in ref- 
erenda gratia (unthankful, not displaying 
gratitude). 

UNGROUNDED. Vid. GrounDLEss. 

UNGUARDED, immunitus (unforti- 
fied): incustoditus (unprotected ; of per- 
sons and things): sine custodiis (without 
escort). Unguarded words, &c., or words 
that escape from any body in an unguard- 
ed moment, verbum, quod ex alicujus ore 
excidit or quod excidit fortuito, or quod 
aliquo imprudente excidit. 

UNGUARDEDLY, temere (rashly). To 
say any thing unguardedly, aliquid (ex a)- 
icujus ore) excidit fortuito. 

UNHALLOWED, non consecratus (op- 
posed to sacratus): profanus (opposed to 
sacer). 

UNHAPPILY. Vid. UNivuckiry. 

UNHAPPINESS, miseria (opposed to 
beatitudo) : infelicitas (Plaut. very rare). 

UNHAPPY, infelix: miser. Vid. Mis- 


ERABLE. 
UNHARMONIOUS, discors: diseré- 
ans: dissdnus (Liv.). 

UNHARNESS, helcio amovére equ 
um: helcium dimovére ab equo (both in 
Apputl.). 

UNHEALTHINESS, Q) Of men, ad 
gegrotandum proclivitas (a predisposition 
for any iliness, Cic., Tusc., 4, 12, 28): te- 


| nuis, or incommoda, or infirma, or infirma 


atque egra, or mala valetudo; valetudinis 
imbecillitas, or (from context) valetudo 
only (weak health) : corporis imbecillitas 
or infirmitas (bodily weakness), [33° In- 
stead of invaletudo in Cicero, Orelli has in- 
troduced every where valetudo, the reading 
of the best MSS. (vid. his wean tae At, 


UNIF 


7, 2,1.) @) Unhealthy nature of a 
place, &c., pestilens loci natura; of the 


season, pestilentia, gravitas or intempe- — 


ries coasli. 

UNHEALTHY. || Stckly, morbosus 
(pre- and post-classical [including Var- 
ro}, e.g., servus, Cat.; pecus, Varr.) : val- 
etudinarius (mot Cic.; pecus, Varr.; op- 


posed to sanum pecus, and as substantive, | 


Sen.) : ad wgrotandum proclivis (predis- 
posed to disease, subject to disease; cf. 
Cic., Tusc., 4, 12, 27 and 28): invalidus : 
infirmus: imbecillus (imbecillis, later on- 
ly): atfectus valetudine. JN. invalidus et 
eeger: wger atque invalidus: infirmus at- 
que wger (weak, indisposed, suffering, with 
reference to the body as well as the state of 
health, valetudo) : valetudine infirmior 
(having weak health) : causarius (post-Au- 
gustan, containing something that prevents 
activity, &c., corpus, partes, Sen. ; so Plin. 
In Livy = “‘invalided soldier’). To beun- 
healthy, valetudine incommoda (or infir- 
ma, or tenui) esse; et valetudine et natu- 
ra esse imbecillum ; semper intirma at- 


que etiam wgra valetudine esse (if con- | 





UNIN 
eodem modo formatus sermo ; of the lan- 


guage of every-day life): similis atque 
idem: similis semper (similar, and almost 


| one and the same; after Plin., 10, 35, 52; 


Cic., De Inv., 1, 41, 76): unius generis (op- 
posed to ex pluribus partibus constans, 
Liv., 9, 19, 8, comparing the Grecian phal- 
anz to the Roman legion; hence = com- 
posed of exactly similar parts): equabilis 
(equable: uniform motion, motus certus 
et equabilis, Cic.) : uniformis (pust-Aug., 
Tac.). JN. simplex et uniformis. 
UNIFORM, s., militaris ornatus (Cic.) : 
habitus, or cultus, or vestitus militaris : 
{>> sagum = the Roman military dress ; 
hénce saga sumere, ad saga ire, &c. 
UNIFORMITY, similitudo (e. g., in om- 
nibus rebus similitudo est satietatis mater, 
Cic., De Inv., 1, 41, 76; similitudo casuum, 
Tac.) : equabilitas (e. g., moti, vitw, ac- 


tionum), 

UNIFORMLY, semper eodem modo 
(Quint., 9, 3, 3): similiter semper (Cic., 
De Inv., 1, 41, 76, where we read similiter 
semper ingredi argumentationem). 

UNIMPAIRED, integer (whole) : intac- 


tinually). How miserably unhealthy (any | tus (untouched): inviolatus (wnviolated) : 


body) was, quam tenui fuit aut nulla po- 
tius valetudine. || Unfavorable to 
health, insaluber (not healthy ; opposed to 
saluber ; e. g., ager, fundus; vinum) : bo- 
ne valetudini contrarius (injurious to 
health; e. g. alimenta): pestilens (con- 
taining morbid substance or particles ; 
hence unhealthy, bad ; opposed to saluber ; 
e. g., edes, annus, aer; aspiratio; natura 
loci): gravis (oppressive, and thus inju- 
rious to health, dangerous; e. g., coelum ; 
anni tempus; locus). JN. gravis et pes- 
tilens (e. g., vapors, aspiratio): vitiosus 
(injurious, impregnated with noxious ele- 
ments ; opposed to saluber; e. g., regio): 
unhealthy weather, pestilentia et gravitas 
coeli: intemperies cobli. 

UNHEARD (oF), inauditus: novus 
(new). JN. inauditus ante hoc tempus ac 
novus: portenti similis (strange, rare in 
the highest degree, almost miraculous). 
Sulla, after the victory, displayed the most 
unheard-of cruelty, Sulla post victoriam 
audito fuit crudelior: that is a thing un- 
heard of, nullum hujus facti simile. || Un- 
tried, his defence not listened to; 
vid. UNTRIED. 

UNHEATED; non ecalefactus. 

UNHEEDED, neglectus. To leave any 
thing unheeded, negligere (e. g., alicujus 
precepta); non obtemperare (e. g., ali- 
cujus dictis); any body’s advice, alicujus 
consilium spernere (f) ; any body’s warn- 
ing, aliquem monentem spernere (f) or 
non audire: not to let any thing pass un- 
deeded, aliquid in pectus suum dimittere 
(Sall.). 

UNHEEDFUL. Vid. INATTENTIVE. 

UNHESITATINGLY, sine ulla dubita- 
tione: non hesitans (e. g., respondebo, 


t.). 

UNHEWN, rudis ( general term for what 
is in its rough, natural state): infabrica- 
tus (of timber, Virg., Ain., 4, 400). Un- 
hewn stone, saxum cementicium (opposed 
to saxum quadratum, Vitr.). 

UNHINGE. || Propr., de cardine vel- 
lere (violently, t Virg.). || Impropr., ali- 
quem or alicujus animum de statu (omni) 
dejicere, or certo de statu demovére (Cic.). 

UNHISTORICAL, contra historia 
fidem dictus or scriptus. The wnhistoric- 
al ages, minus erudita hominum secula 
(ut fingendi proclivis esset ratio, quum 
imperiti facile ad credendum impelleren- 
tur, Cic., Rep., 2,10). Unhistorical narra- 
tives, fabule (opposed to facta, Cic.). 

UNHOLY. Vid. Gopugss, Improvus. 

UNHOOK, refigere (general term for 
unfiz): diffibulare: refibulare (what had 
been buckled), 

_UNHOPED (For), insperatus (e. g., gau- 
dium). Vid. UNEXPECTED. 

UNHORSE, aliquem de equo dejicere 
or deturbare. 

UNHURT, illesus. Vid. UNrnsurep. 

UNICORN, monocéros, -dtis (the Sabu- 
ious guadruped, and the constellation) : 
*monddon, -ontis (the sea-unicorn, Liv.). 

UNIFORM, semper eodem modo for- 
matus (always formed in the same manner, 
as aes T 3, 3, quotidianus ac semper 





invulneratus (unwounded): incorruptus 
(untainted, spoiled in no part): incolumis 
(unhurt). 

UNIMPASSIONED, placidus: quietus: 
quem animi motus, perturbationes non 
tangunt (calm, free from emotion or pas- 
sion, tranquil, as a commendation ; all of 
persons): sedatus: placidus: summis- 
sus: lenis (gentle, calm ; opposed to fortis ; 
of speech, as a commendation) : languidus 
(feeble, weak ;_ of speech, as blame) : animi 
perturbatione liber or vacuus (without vi- 
olent emotion of mind): cupiditatis or cu- 
piditatum expers: omni cupiditate ca- 
rens: cupiditate privatus: cupiditate in- 
tactus (free from desires). To be quite un- 
impassioned, ab omni animi perturbatione 
liberum or vacuum esse; omni perturba- 
tione animi carére. 

UNIMPEACHED, non accusatus. 

UNIMPEDED, non impeditus: exnedi- 
tus (without encumbrances or difficulties) : 
liber (free). 

UNIMPORTANT, levis, &c. [Vid. In- 
CONSIDERABLE, INSIGNIFICANT.] So un- 
important, tantulus (of things, Cas.) : to 
represent any thing as unimportant, rem 
elévare or verbis extenuare : to consider 
any thing as unimportant, aliquid parvi 
facere; aliquid in levi habére (Tac.): an 
unimportant reason, levior causa: to in- 
terest one’s self about unimportant matters, 
minutiarum esse curiosum: he always 
looked upon any thing as unimportant, al- 
iquid ei semper res levissima fuit (opposed 
to res sanctissima). Seemingly wnimport- 
ant, primo aspectu levis (e. g., res). 

UNIMPROVABLE, omnibus numeris 
absolutus: perfectus (finished): omni vi- 
tio carens (quite faultless). 

UNINFORMED. || Not informed 
(of any thing, or that any thing is so), non 
edoctus. || Uninstructed; vid. UNED- 
UCATED. 

UNINHABITABLE, inhabitabilis. To 
be altogether uninhabitable, omui cultu va- 


care. 

UNINHABITED, non habitatus : deser- 
tus (Cic.). Uninhabited districts, loca de- 
serta (Nep., Eum., 8, 5). 

UNINJURED, in quo nihil est vitii (that 
has no injury, no flaw, &c.; especially of 
buildings; opposed to vitiosus): illwsus 
(unhurt, unviolated ; opposed to lwsus) : 
integer (whole, intact ; opposed to lwsus) : 
incolumis (undamaged ; opposed to afflic- 
tus, vitiosus: e. g. ship, navis): salvus 
(safe, in good condition ; e. g., letter, epis- 
tola). Jf the walls and the roof are unin- 
jured, si nihil est in parietibus aut in tec- 
to vitii. 

UNINSPIRED, *divino spiritu intac- 
tus: sine aliquo afflatu divino (Cic.). Not 
uninspired, non sine inflammatione animi 
(-orum) et quodam afflatu quasi furoris 
(Cic., of poetical inspiration). 

UNINSTRUCTED, integer or rudis et 
integer (whose mind is not injured by wrong 
notions received, but is a tabula rasa, to re- 
ceine the impressions a teacher wishes to 
make; e. g., discipulus @ic.). Vid. UN- 
EDUCATED. 
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UNINTELLIGIBLE, quod fugit intelli- 
gentie nostre vim et notionem: quod 
nullius mens aut cogitatio capere potest: 
non apertus ad intelligendum: obscurus 
(dark, obscure; e. g., narratio). Vid. In- 
COMPREHENSIBLE. 

UNINTENTIONAL, fortuitus : non cog- 
itatus: incogitatus (post-Augustan, Sen.). 

UNINTENTIONALLY, imprudenter : 
per imprudentiam : inconsulte : temere. 
JN. inconsulte ac temere: temere ac for- 
tuito: casu (by accident). Often by the 
adjectives, insciens, imprudens (e. g., feci 
aliquid). 

UNINTERESTING, jejunus: jejunus et 
aridus (dry ; of writings and their authors). 

UNINTERRUPTED, continens: con- 
tinuus (¢mmediately following one another, 
without any break): contextus (hanging 
together, not interrupted ; e. g., voluptates; 
cura): assiduus (centinuous, continually 
present; hence of things that are always 
extant. or at hand ; e. g., rain, work): per- 
petuus (perpetual, lasting to the very end, 
continual, everlasting; e. g., happiness, 
friendship): perennis (through years or 
for ages, lasting continually). JN. con- 
tinuus et perennis (e. g., motion, motio). 

UNINTERRUPTEDLY,  continenter 
(2 continue and continuo are not clas- 
sical): uno tenore : perpetuo. 

UNINVESTIGATED,  inexploratus : 
non exploratus. 

UNINVITED, invocatus. Uninvited 
guest or visitor, umbra (i. e., whom an in- 
vited guest hrings with him, as his friend 
and companion; vid. Hor., Sat., 2, 8, 21). 

UNION. || The uniting, junctio: con- 
junctio: congregatio: consociatio. [Syn 
in Jotn.) ||United body, societas (body 
united for a common purpose, society) : 
concursus (the coming together of things; 
e. g., honestissimorum studiorum) : con- 
junctio (the joining, assemblage ; of 
things). : 

UNIQUE, unicus: singularis. To be 
unigue in its kind, in suo genere singula- 
rem esse. 

UNISON. Vid. Harmony. 

UNIT, monas, -adis, f. ; pure Latin, uni- 
tas. Number is the aggregate of units, 
numerus perficitur ex singularibus rebus, 
qu povddes apud Greecos dicuntur. 


UNITE. || Trans. [Vid. ro ConNECT; 
To Jomn.] || INrRaNns. Vid. ro Concur ; 
TO COALESCE. 

UNITY. || Propr., unitas: unitalis ra 


tio. To reduce any thing to unity, aliquid 


ad unitatis rationem reducere. || Con- 
cord, vid. 
UNIVERSAL, universus:  generalis 


(concerning the whole): communis (com- 
mon, of or belonging to all): vulgaris: 
tritus (used in common, every where usual) : 
vulgaris communisque, Sometimes to be 
rendered by omnis; e. g., universal laugh- 
ter followed, omnium consecutus est risus, 
The Universal Father, communis omnium 
parens : operum (or rerum) omnium pa- 
rens et effector: summus o7 maximus 
mundi parens. : 

UNIVERSALLY, in universum: uni- 
verse: generatim: generaliter: genera- 
tim atque universe (all = in general ; op- 
posed to sigillatim or per singulas species): 
communiter (opposed to separatim): si 
rem omnem spectas. Universally known, 
omnibus notus: universally beloved, om- 
nibus gratus acceptusque. 

UNIVERSITY, *academia: * univer- 
sitas literaria or literarum. To be at the 
university, * inter academie cives versari: 
*in academia studiorum causa versari. 

UNIVOCAL, univicus (Mart. Capell.): 
* vox, cui una tantum res subjicitur: haud 
ambiguus. 

UNJUST, injustus (violating the duties 
which we owe to others; of persons or 
things): injurius (encroaching on the 
rights or privileges of others; very rare, 
Ter., Andr., 2, 3, 2; and Cic., Off. 3, 23, 
89; of persons or actions) : injuriosus 
(who is given to commit injustice, ta wrong 
others; also, improperly, pes, ventus, t): 
iniquus (unfair, and of whatever betrays 
unfair dealing). "oe The “injustus 
acts contrary to established right and law}; 
the “iniquus” against morality. An une 
just war, bellum impium, injusta arma (8 
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g-, inferre alicui, Liv.): it is unjust, ini- 

um or injustum est: to make an unjust 
+ eo iniqua are: to be unjust to- 
ward any body, iniquum esse in aliquem. 
Unjust toward any body, injuriosus in ali- 
quem (Cic.), adversus aliquem (Sen.): any 
thing is unjust toward one’s country, ali- 
quid injustum in patriam est. To make 
an unjust decree, injuriose decernere : how 
unjust it is that, &c., quam inique com- 
paratum est, ut (Ter.), quod (Cic., of so- 
cial arrangements, &c.). An unjust will, 
testamentum improdbum or inotficiosum 
(inofficiosum, when nothing is left to one’s 
nearest relations). 

UNJUSTIFIABLE, quod nihil excusa- 
tionis habet (e. g., vitium) : iniquissimus. 

UNJUSTIFIABLY, iniquissimo modo. 

UNJUSTIFIED, non purgatus: non ex- 

. Syn. in To JUSTIFY. 

UNJUSTLY, injuste: inique (e. g., to 
act, facere): injuriose (e. g., decernere ; 
aliquem injuriosius tractare). To act un- 
a. injuste or (Nep.) male et injuste 


re. 

UNKIND, inofficiosus (not apt to per- 
form kind offices to one; in aliquem) : pa- 
rum benignus: inhumanus: humanitatis 
expers (of persons) : iratus (angry): ali- 
enatus (behaving like a stranger). Not so 
much as an unkind word, ne vox quidem 
incommoda. 

UNKINDLY, inhumane: irate. To look 
unkindly upon any body, aliquem minus 
familiari vultu respicere. 

UNKINDNESS, inhumanitas: asperi- 
tas. An unkindness, * inhumane factum. 

UNKNOWING. Vid. IgNoRANT. 

UNKNOWINGLY. Vid. Ienorantry. 

UNKNOWN, ignotus (not known, as a 
stranger): incognitus (not recognized as 
such or such @ one). 
myself, me nescio (without thinking of it, 
or giving it a thought ; opposed to me con- 
scio): me insciente (without my knowl- 
edge; opposed to me sciente) : me invito 
(against my will). To remain unknown, 
a nemine cognosci. 

UNLABORED. An unlabored but cor- 
rect style, purus sermo et dissimilis cure 
(Quint., &, 3, 14). 

UNLADE. Vid. tro UNtoap. 

UNLAMENTED; e. g., to die unlament- 
ed, anemine deploratum mori. Vid. UN- 
MOURNED. 

UNLAWFUL, inconcessus (poetical 
and Quint.) : non concessus: vetitus: ne- 
fas (against the laws of God and man): 
non legitimus ( {>> illegitimus to be aroid- 
ed): iniquus: non justus. Unlawful means, 
artes male: to be unlawful, non licére; il- 
licitum esse. [On illicitus, vid. Inricrr.] 

UNLAWFULLY, contra legem or le- 
ges: preter leges or jus: contra jus fas- 
que : contra fas et jus (against the laws 
of God and man). 

UNLAWFULNESS, by circumlocution. 
To deny the unlawfulness of any thing, ne- 
gare aliquid legi (-ibus) repugnare or con- 
trarium esse. 

UNLEARN, dediscere aliquid. 

UNLEARNED, indoctus (untaught) : 
ineruditus (uninstructed): illiteratus (un- 
lettered). To be unlearned, nescire literas. 

UNLEARNEDLY, indocte. 

UNLEAVENED, non fermentatus: nul- 
lo fermento. 

UNLESS, nisi: ni: si non (nisi ts used 
when the whole conditional clause is nega- 
tived, without particular stress on any one 
notion contained in it: si non is used when 
there is emphasis on one notion; i. e., the 
verb, which is contrasted with the opposite 
affirmative proposition expressed or under- 
stood. But even where there is opposition, 
nisi 1s sometimes used ; i. e., the opposition 
ts not marked ; e. g., matris verbis Philo- 
comasium arcessito, ut si itura siet Athe- 
nas, tecum eat: nisi eat, te soluturum 
esse navim, Plaut., Mil. Glor.. 4, 4, 48; 
Haase ad Reisig., p. 457). Unless _per- 
chance, nisi forte: nisi vero (often iron- 
tcal: with indicative ; hence not nisi forte 
aptius et commodius esset scribere, &c., 
but est). In Cicero, nisi vero [=ei ph 
y£] often introduces a supposition, the man- 
tfest absurdity of which is to establish the 
truth of the other supposition, previously 
stated to be true (Hand, iv., p. 233). i 





Unknown to me or | 
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An excepted case (added correctively) is 
more emphatically stated by nisi si; e. g., 
noli putare me ad quenquam longiores 
epistolas scribere, quam ad te, nisi si 
qui ad me plura scripsit, &c. So nisi si 
quis est, &c. (Cic.): preterquam si 
is post-classical ; e. g., Plin., 8, 25, 39. 
UNLET = not let), non locatus (wnoc- 


cupied). 

UNLIKE, dissimilis (different in quali- 
ty, inwardly or outwardly; with genitive 
or dative, but more frequently with the gen- 
itive when internal unlikeness is meant: 
{>> absimilis is not classical): diversus 
(entirely different in nature or kind; ab 
aliquo or ab aliquaé re): dispar alicui or 
alicui rei (not altogether like, different in 
some respects, or in some points of charac- 
ter). Jn. dispar ac dissimilis. To be un- 
like, dissimilem esse, with genitive or da- 
tive (of persons or things); abhorrére ab 


aliqua re: to be somewhat unlike, nonnul- | 
lam dissimilitudinem habére cum aliqua , 


re: to be unlike each other, dissimiles esse 
inter se (of persons or things); abhorrére 


inter se (of things): to become unlike one’s | 


self, desciscere a seipso: alius plane fac- 
tus est, ac fuit antea (he has become quite 
unlike himself): it is not unlike him, hoc 
non alienum est ab ejus moribus. 
UNLIKELY, non verisimilis (or veri 
similis) : non probabilis (not easily prov- 
ed; hence not credible). It is not unlike- 
ly that, &c., verisimile est (with accusative 
and infinitive; sometimes with ut); fieri 
potest ut, &c. (it is possible that, &c.). A 


statement does not seem unlikely, aliquid | 


non sine veritatis specie dicitur. 
UNLIMITED, infinitus: immensus: 
summus (the highest). Of unlimited extent, 


immensus et interminatus (of a plain), | 
Unlimited power, infinita or summa potes- | 


tas: unlimited sovereignty, imperium sum- 
mum, quum dominatu unius omnia tenen- 
tur; quum principis arbitrium, or libido 
regis, pro legibus est (vid. Just., 1, 1, 2, 
and 2, 7, 3): dominatio. 

UNLOAD, exonerare (e. g., navem, 
plaustrum). Unload a wagon, exonera- 
re plaustrum: a carriage (of any kind), 
vehiculum onustum exinanire: beasts of 
burden, jumentis deponere onera ; jumen- 
ta sarcinis levare (>= deonerare aliquid 
ex aliqua re occurs in the Golden Age only, 
figuratively in the sense of “to take away”). 

UNLOADED, exoneratus: vacuus 
(empty). 

UNLOCK, subdita clavi pessulos redu- 
cere (i. e., with such a key as drew a bolt 


back, Appul.). 

UNLOOKED FOR. Vid. UNEXPEcT- 
ED. 

UNLOOSE. Vid. Loosen, UNtie. 

UNLOVELY, insuavis: invenustus: 
injucundus: inamcenus. For the differ- 
ence between these words, vid. LOVELY or 
AGREEABLE. 

UNLUCKILY, infeliciter: misere : ma- 
le. Any thing turns out very unluckily, 
male or secus aliquid cadit. 

UNLUCKY, infelix (unfortunate, either 
as bringing or threatening misfortune ; e. | 
g., day, combat, result of an undertaking, | 
rumor ; also of him to whom fortune is un- 
propitious: dycrvy7s): infortunatus (not 
Savored by fortune; of persons who, with 
regard to their circumstances or in other 
respects, are no favorites of fortune, or have 
bad luck: xaxodaipwv): miser (of persons 
who are suffering from any evil, so as to 
claim our compassion ; miserable: then 
also of things, wretched): non prosper 
(not prosperous, not answering a man’s ex- 
pectation or hopes ; of things; e. g., prog- 
ress, result, circumstances): infaustus (of 
an unpropitious appearance ; e. g., day, 
omen, &c.); also, JN. infaustus et infelix: 
calamitosus (connected with great damage 
and loss; e. g., war, conflagration): fu- 
nestus (causing mourning, bringing de- 
struction ; e. g., war, letter, omen, &c.): 
sinister ( properly, being to the left; hence 
of unfavorable auspices, especially of birds ; 
also of omens; opposed to dexter, but only, 
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| cumstance, result of an resnprorrcy di on. 

posed to secundus) : malus (of quali. 

ty; @. g., pay, times, omen ; opposed to bo- 
nus). J am the most unlucky person, ne- 
mo me est miserior. 

UNMADE, non factus or non confec- 
tus: non stratus (not made; of beds). 

UNMAN, *facere ut aliquis se viram 
esse obliviscatur (after ut te... virum 
esse meminisses, &c., Cic.): formidine 
perterritum aliquem loco et certo de sta- 
tu demovére (Cic.): animum alicujus 
frangere, infringere: percellere aliquem 
(for the moment, by a sudden shock). 

UNMANAGFABLE, impotens regendi 
(properly ; e. g., horse, equus, Liv., 35,11): 
qui regi no: potest ( properly and figura- 
tively ; vid. Sen., De Ird, 2, 15, extr.) : im- 
potens (improperly, of passions, minds, 
&c.). A ship almost unmanageable from 
its size, navis inhabilis prope magnitudi 
nis (Liv.): a multitude that is unmanage 
able, multitudo inhabilis ad consensum 
(Liv. ; i. e., that can not be brought to 
| agree together, to act in concert). 
UNMANLY, viro indignus (unworthy of 
| @ man): effeminatus (effeminate) : mollis 

(weak ; e. g., vox; educatio; mens, ani- 
| mus). JN. effeminatus et mollis: illibe- 
| ralis (unworthy of a free-born man, igno- 
| ble, vile; e. g., mind, mens; deed, faci- 

nus). 

UNMANNERLY, inurbanus: illibera- 
| lis: impolitus: agrestis : inhumanus: in- 
| cultus: intonsus. JN. intonsus et incul- 
| tus. An unmannerly fellow, homo agres- 
tis; homo inurbanus, rusticus (ill-bred, 

unmannerly). 

UNMARRIED, czlebs : vidua (the for- 
| mer of a man, the latter of a woman, wheth- 
er the person was previously married or 
not ; opposed to maritus, marita; vid. Suet., 
Galb., 5; Liv. 1, 46,7). The unmarried 
life, the unmarried state, vita celebs; c#- 
libatus (of a man); * conditio vidue (of a 
woman: in Tert., De Virg., Vel., 9, called 
viduatus): to live unmarried, cxlibem (vi- 
duam) esse; celibem vitam vivere: to 
remain unmarried, numquam viro nubere 
(never to marry a husband); numquam 
uxorem ducere (never to take a wife; both 
of single persons) ; remanére, permanére 
in celibatu (of widowed persons) ; matri- 
monio abstinére : to have always remained 
unmarried, uxorem numquam habuisse. 

UNMASK, persénam capiti alicujus de- 
trahere (properly and figuratively ; vid. 
Mart., 3, 43, 3): animum alicujus nudare: 
evolvere aliq integ tis dissimula- 
tionis sue nudareque ( figuratively, to dis- 
close the real sentiments of any body, Liv., 
34, 24; Cic., De Or., 2, 86, 350). 

UNMASKED, integumentis dissimula- 
tionis sue evolutus (vid. the verb). 

UNMAST, * malo or malis privare. 

UNMATCHED. “Vid. UNEQUALLED. 

UNMEANING. An unmeaning word, 
Yox inanis: an unmeaning sentence, *sen- 
tentia, que intelligi non potest: to talk 
unmeaning stuf, voces inanes fundere. 

UNMEET. Vid. UNrFrr. 

UNMERCIFUL, immisericors (without 
compassion) : durus (hard) : ferreus (with 
out feeling, iron-hearted): inhumanus (én- 
human). 

UNMERCIFULLY, immisericorditer. 

UNMERCIFULNESS, animi duritia or - 
durities (hardness): inhumanitas (inhu- 
manity). 

UNMERITED. Vid. UNDESERVED. 

UNMINDFUL, immémor; of any thing, 
alicujus rei: negligens alicujus rei. To 
be unmindful of any body’s interests, com- 
modis alicujus deesse. Vid. FORGETFUL, 

merus (neat ; of wine): 


INATTENTIVE. 

UNMINGLED, 

UNMIXED, } purus (pure): sim- 
plex: cui nihil] admixtum est, nihil con- 
cretum ( nded ; of the soul, Cic.). 

UNMO TED, intactus: inviolatus. 
JN. intactus inviolatusque: integer intac- 
tusque or et intactus: integer atque invi- 
olatus. Vid. UNrovucHED. 

UNMOOR. Vid. “to weigh ANcHOR;” 








tn the latter sense, of the G , since with 
the Romans the left was considered the lucky | 
side in auspices and divinations: thus, | 
“ avis sinistra,” &c.): adversus (contrary | 
to one’s wishes, adverse; e. g., battle, ci 


adding oram precidere ; ancoralia inci- 

dere (i. e., 10 cut the cable by which the 

ship was fastened to the anchor). 
UNMOURNED ; e. g., to leave any bodys 


cir- | death unmourned, alicujus era negli- 


UNOW 


ere: non laborare de alicujus morte. 
id. UNBEWAILED, UNLAMENTED. 

UNMOVED, immotus. To remain wn- 

moved by any thing, non moveri or non 


commoveri aliqua re (not to be affected by | 


at; general term): repudiare aliquid (to 
disregard ; i. e., any body's requests, alicu- 
jus preces): non laborare de aliqua re 
(not to grieve or fret; e. g., de alicujus 
morte): misericordiam non recipere. To 
remain unmoved by any body's tears, repu- 
diare alicujus lacrimas: I am unmoved by 
any thing, aliquid me non commovet. 

UNMUFFLE. Vid. Unver. 

UNMUSICAL. Vid. UNHARMONIOUS. 

UNMUTILATED, integer (whole; op- 
posed to truncus). 

UNNAIL, retigere aliquid (general term), 
or *clavis extractis refigere. ° 

UNNATURAL, parum naturalis : quod 
preter naturam exsistit (which is against 
nature) : monstrosus (contrary to nature, 
with reference to size, bulk, shape, or wheth- 
er physical or moral existence) : portento- 
sus (lerrific, exciting fear, horror, &c., by 
its unnatural appearance): immanis (huge, 
relating to unusual shape, size, bulk, force, 
causing amazement or fear, whether from 
its physical or moral qualities): ascitus 
(borrowed or taken from others, not natu- 
ral, but affected ; opposed to nativus). Un- 
natural desires, cupiditates, que ne natu- 
ram quidem attingunt; libidines mon- 
strose (unnatural lusts): an unnatural 
son, monstrum filii. 

UNNATURALLY, contra or preter na- 
turam. 

UNNECESSARILY, preter rem: pre- 
ter necessitatem. 

UNNECESSARY, non necessarius (that 
need not necessarily be or exist): quod non 
opus est (not requisite, not necessary for 
use) : supervacaneus (superfluous ; [o> 
supervacuus and supertiuus are neither 
of them classic): vanus (vain, in vain ; e. 
g.,metus, Jt is unnecessary to name them, 
eos nihil attinet nominare. 

UNNERVE, enervare: debilitare (to 
weaken): emollire (to make effeminate) : al- 
icujus nervos incidere (by any thing, ali- 
qua re, Cic.): nervos omnes elidere (Cic.). 

UNNOTICED. To leave unnoticed, prx- 
termittere (general term, to allow to es- 
cape, to pass, not to mention): preterire, 
also with silentio (to pass over in silence) : 
tacitum pati (quod, &c., Liv., 7, 1, in.): 

reterire negligentia ( from neglect or care- 

ssness ; e. g., in reading, &c.): neglige- 
re (to take nu notice of, to pay no attention 
to). To remain unnoticed, non conspici 
(not to be seen by the eye); pretermitti (to 
be set aside, not to be mentioned); negligi 
(not to receive any attention): to remain 
unnoticed by any body, aliquem preterire 
or fugere (fg not alicui or aliquem la- 
tere): to pass one’s life unnoticed, vitam 
silentio transire. Sometimes the adverbs, 
latenter (in concealment): clam (without 
any body's knowledge): furtim (secretly, 
vid 


UNOBJECTIONABLE. Vid. UNeEx- 
CEPTIONABLE. 

UNOBSERVABLE, inobservabilis : 
quod vix sentiri or sensibus percipi po- 
test (scarcely observable). Vid. IMPER- 
CEPTIBLE. 

UNOBSERVED, non animadversus: 
non observatus: inobservatus (t ard post- 
Augustan). To be unobserved, non con- 
spici. Vid. UNNOTICED. 

UNOBSTRUCTED. Vid. UNHINDER- 


ED. 

UNOCCUPIED, non occupatus (that 
has no business or occupation): labore 
vacuus (that has no exertion to bear): vac- 
uus negotiis (that has no business). To 
be unoccupied, opere faciundo vacare ; ja- 
cére, sedére (to sit without doing any 
thing, to sit at home idle). Vid. D1sEN- 
GAGED, UNEMPLOYED. 

UNOFFENDING, Vid. HARMLEss. 

UNOPENED, non apertus: clausus 
(shut). 

UNORGANIZED Ce. g., bodies), corpo- 
ra nulla cohwrendi natura (after Cic., NV. 
D232) extrs): 

UNOWNED, non agnitus: quem 
“quam) nemo agnovit: *quod nemo su- 
um esse dixit. 

£68 


| 


| 





UNPO 


UNPACK, vacuum facere (to empty ; e. 
g., @ chest): eximere (to take out; e. g., 
acina de dolio; hence *res de sarcinis, 
arca, &C.). 

UNPAID, non solutus (not settled ; of a 
debt, &c.): residuus (that remains to be 
paid): cui non satisfactum est (that has 
received no payment yet ; of the creditor). 
|| Of a letter, *pro cujus vecturaé mer- 
ces solvenda est. 

UNPALATABLE, nihil sapiens (insip- 
id): voluptate carens (giving no pleas- 
ure): injucundus: insuavis. To be un- 
palatable, nihil sapere ; sapore carére; vo- 
luptate carére: a@ herb that is not unpala- 
table, herba cibo non insuavis (Plin.). 

UNPARALLELED. Vid. Incompara- 
BLE, UNEQUALLED. 

UNPARDONABLE, major quam cui ig- 
nosci possit (too hetnous to be pardoned): 
quod nihjl_excusationis habet (énexcusa- 
ble; e. g., vitium): inexpiabilis (that can 
not be atoned for; e. g., scelus; fraus), 
A sin, therefore, is not the less unpardona- 
ble, because, &c., nulla est igitur excusatio 
peccati, si, &e. 

UNPARDONABLY, by circumlocution. 
To have sinned unpardonably, *ita pec- 
casse, ut peccati venia ad ignoscendum 
dari non possit (after Cic.), or *majora 

eccasse, quam quibus ignosci possit. 

UNPATRIOTIC. To be unpatriotic, 
* patrie saluti_parum consulere or pros- 
picere: male de republica sentire. 

UNPAVED), saxo or lapide non stratus: 
[> not immunitus (= open, free, Cic., 
Cecin., 19, 54). 

UNPEG, *cultellos ligneos refigere 
(after cultellos ligneos contigere, Vitr., 7, 
3); or retigere (general term, to unfix, un- 
fasten). 

UNPEOPLE. Vid. DEPorULATE. 

UNPERCEIVED. Vid. UNoBsERVED, 
UNNOTICED. 

UNPERFORMED, infectus. 

UNPHILOSOPHICAL, by circumlocu- 
tion. Any thing is unphilosophical, * ali- 
quid philosophiew repugnat, or a philo- 
sophia alienum est: 2 %s unphilosophical 





to, &c., *philoséphi non est or philosé- | 


phum non decet (with accusative and in- 
Jinitive). 

UNPIN, solvere: refibulare. 

UNPITYING, immisericors : 
ferreus (hard-hearted). 

UNPLEASANT, injucundus: non ju- 
cundus: ingratus (vot grateful to one’s 
feelings ; i. e., such as one does not like): 
insuavis (mot sweet; i. e€., to the taste, the 


durus : 


smell, &c.; hence, not pleasant to the moral | 


sense): gravis: molestus (filt to be heavy, 
oppressive, annoying, &c.): odiosus (hate- 
Sul, intolerable). 


unpleasant, aliquid permoleste fero: to 
find a smell unpleasant, odore offendi: to 
a modest man it is unpleasant to, &c., grave 
est pudenti (e. g., petere aliquid). More 
under DISAGREEABLE. 
UNPLEASANTLY, injucunde: odiose: 
moleste: graviter. 
UNPLEASANTNESS. _[ Vid. Drsa- 
GREEABLENESS]: Jo molestiw may be 
used iu plural, hwc cogitatio omnes mo- 
lestias extenuat et diluit. 
UNPLIANT. Vid. INFLEXIBLE. 
UNPLOUGHED, inaratus. 
UNPOETICAL, *a poetarum ratione 
alienus. This word is unpoetical, * hoc 
vocabulo poet non utuntur. 


eruditus. Vid. UNCULTIVATED, CLOowN- 
IsH, Rustic. 

UNPOLLUTED. Vid. UNstatnep. 

UNPOPULAR. || Disliked by the 
people, invidiosus (disliked from being 
an object of envy; of persons or things: si 
is invidiosus et multis offensus esse vide- 
atur; aliquid invidiosum est ad bonos; 


JN. odiosus et molestus | 
(of things). Any thing is unpleasant to | 
me, graviter or moleste fero aliquid: very | 
| or corrupti. 


| tutus (Sen.): *non cogitatus. 





| jicit, &c. 
UNPOLISHED, rudis: impolitus: in- | 


where observe that ‘to be unpopular in any | 


body's eyes,” ts invidiosum esse ad ali- 
quem): non gratiosus (not in favor ; with 
any body, apud aliquem). A worthy man, 
but as unpopular as C. Calidius, homo hon- 
estus, sed non gratiosior quam C. Calid- 
ius est. To be unpopular, in odio esse 
(with any body, alicui); in invidia esse ; 
invidiam habére: to be very unpopular, 


UNE 


in summo or magno odio esse; in magn 
invidid esse: to make one’s self unpopular, 
odium (alicujus) suscipere ; suscipere in- 
vidiam atque odium apud aliquem: to 
make any body unpopular, in invidiam ali- 
quem inducere or adducere; magnum 
odium in aliquem concitare : to make any 
thing unpopular, gravem offensionem in 
rem aliquam concitare : to becume unpop- 
ular,in odium or in invidiam venire : with- 
out becoming unpopular with the Senate, 
nulla senatis mala gratid: to become un- 
popular in consequence of any thing, ex- 
cipere offensionem ex aliquo facts. || Not 
adapted to the comprehension of 
the unlearned, intelligentid a vulgari 
remotus: ad sensum popularem vulga- 
remque parum accommodatus, or ad 
commune judicium popularemque intel- 
igentlens parum accommodatus (after the 
phrases for PopuLaAR, vid.). 
UNPOPULARITY, offensio popularis 
(opposed to gratia popularis, Cic.): aliena 
et offensa populi voluntas (uupopularity 
into which any body has fallen, Cic., Tusc.. 
5, 37, 106): invidia (unpopularity arising 
from envy): odium (haired). To bring 
into unpopularity, in invidiam inducere ; 
in (summam) invidiam adducere ; odium 
in aliquem concitare ; invidiam alicui con- 
flare (Liv.): to court unpopularity, quasi 
de industria in odium ottensionemque al- 
icujus (e. g., populi Romani) incurrere : 
to draw unpopularity upon one’s self, odi- 
um suscipere; suscipere invidiam atque 
odium apud aliquem. With his great and 
deserved unpopularity, in tanto mortalium 
odio, justo prwsertim ac debito. 
UNPRAISED, non laudatus: illaudatus 
(post-Augustan) : laude non ornatus. 
UNPRECEDENTED, unicus: singula- 
ris (wiique of its kind): novus (7ew): in- 
auditus (wrheard of): novus et inaudi- 
tug: inauditus et novus. He replivs that 
to allow any body to march through a Ro- 
man province would be quite unprecedented, 
negat se more et exemplo populi Romani 
posse iter ulli per provinciam dare (Ceés.), 
UNPREJUDICED. Vid. UnsraseEp. 
UNPREMEDITATED, subitus (sudden, 
made on the spur of the moment): incogi- 
An unpre- 
meditated speech, oratio subita or subita et 
fortuita (opposed to commentatio et cogi- 
tatio). 
UNPREPARED, imparatus.  Unprv- 
pared with any thing; vid. UNFURNISHED. 
UNPRETENDING, simplex (simyle, 
natural): modestus. Sometimes probus 
et modestus; probus et demissus. Un- 
pretending behavior, modestia. 
UNPRINCIPLED, male moratus : ma- 
lis or corruptis moribus. Somectmes in- 
honestus : turpis: turpis atque inhones- 
tus. Unprincipled character, mores turpes 


UNPRODUCTIVE, infecundus (seldom, 
but classical; ager arbore infecundus, 
Sall. ; opposed to fecundus): sterilis (with 
reference to productive power ; bearing no 
Fruit; also of the soil, a year, &c.). 

UNPROFITABLE, inutilis. Sometimes 
frivolus, futilis, inanis. JN. frivolus et in- 
anis; futilis et frivolus [vid. UsELEss] : 

3° infructuosus, post-Augustan, Plin. 

UNPROFITABLY, inutiliter. Vid. UsE- 
LESSLY, IN VAIN. 

UNPROLIFIC. Vid. UNnpropucrive. 

UNPROMISING, by  circumlocution, 
quod minimum (nihil, &c.) spei affert, in 
It is a very unpromising symp- 
tom, when a boy's judgment outstrips his 
Sancy, ila mihi in pueris natura minimum 
spei dederit, in qua ingenium judicio pre- 
sumitur (Quint. 2,4,7). I look upon him 
as an unpromising boy, who, &c., non da- 
bit mihi spem bonw inddlis, qui, &c. 
(Quint, 1, 3. 2). 

UNPRONOUNCEABLE, ineffabilis (e. 
g., name, word, Plin. Vid. remark in UN- 
UTTERABLE): quod dici or pronunciari 
non potest. 

UNPROPITIOUS. Vid. INAusPiciovs, 
UNFAVORABLE. 

UNPROTECTED, indefensus. 

UNPROVED, argumentis non firmatus 
or non confirmatus. 

UNPROVIDED. || Unfurnished 
(vid.), imparatus (with any thing, ab ali- 


UNRE 


dren || Unprovided for; e.g., chil- 
liberi, quibus nondum prospectum 
; daug Ater, filia non collocata. 

UNPROVOKED, non lacessitus. Some- 
times ultro. 

UNPRUNED, immissus (opposed to am- 
putatus ; e. g., vitis, rami, &c.): intonsus 
(properly ; unshaven, but also of trees). 
To leave a vine unpruned ( for some pur- 
pose), immittere vitem. Vid. Uncut. 

UNPUBLISHED, nondum editus (not 
yet out): ineditus € Oo., Pont., 4, 16, 39). 

UNPUNISHED, impunitus (not pun- 
ished) : incastigatus (not chastised): inul- 
tus (not revenged). JN. inultus impuni- 
tusque. To go unpunished, impune esse: 
non puniri: inultum discedere (e. g., in- 
juria, Cic.): sic abire (of See): For 
“to unpunished,” and other phrases, 
vid. “to escape (&c.) with LaPuNITY.” 

UNQUALIFIED. || Vu fit, non idone- 
us (ad aliquid). || Not softened or 
abated, simplex et absolutus (uncondi- 
tional ; opposed to cum adjunctione) ; by 

circumlocution. Unqualified severity, * se- 
Veritas nulla comitate condita. || Not 
possessing the legal qualifica- 
tion, lege (aliqua) exceptus (excluded by 
some enactment). 

UNQUENCHED Ce. g., fire), inexstine- 
tus : non sedatus (improperly ; e. g., thirst, 


hunger). 
UNQUESTIONABLE. Vid. InDisPv- 


TABLE. 

UNQUESTIONABLY. Vid. InptsPv- 
TABLY. 

UNQUESTIONED, non interrogatus. 

UNQUIET, inquietus (not Cic. or Cas. ; 
of the mind and character, Liv. ; animus, 
ingenium; impdtens semperque inquie- 
tus, Vell. ; ‘of @ person) : anxius : sollicitus 
Syn. in " ANXIOUS]: turbidus (improper- 

, of a confused, turbulent state of affairs ; 
res, tempus ; also, cogitationes. Tacitus 
ts the first who uses it of men of turbulent 
characters, &c.): terbulentus (stormy, &c., 

properly and also improperly ; of “a stormy 
year,” annus; and of restless men, who are 
always exciting disturbances ; turbulent) : 
seditiosus (inclined to plot against the 
existing order of things; of persons or 
things ; e. g., a life): tumultuosus (full 
of disturbance, confusion, tumult, &c.; e 
g., of sleep, somnus per somnia tumultuo- 
sus: an unguiet life, vita tumultuosa; of 
persons, it is only used in the sense of rag- 
ing, storming, &c., in a noisy, passionate 
way). Unguiet spirits, ingenia inquieta et 
in novas res avida (Liv.). 

UNQUIETLY. Vid. RestLEssty, UN- 
EASILY. 

UNQUIETNESS. Vid. RestLEssness 

UNRAVEL, evolvere (unroll, &c.) : ex- 
plicare (unfold ; properly and figuratively ; 
opposed to perturbare, impedire): enoda- 
re (to untie a knot; properly and figura- 
tively ; juris laqueos, Gell.). 

UNREAD. || Not read, non lectus. 
To leave unread, non legere. {| Not well 
read in, not conversant with, lectio- 
ne non exercitus (after Gell.. 7, 1) ; also, 
non versatus in literis or in libris: in ve- 
teribus scriptis non volutatus (with refer- 
ence to the ancient authors): rudis litera- 
rum Grecarum (with reference to Greek 
authors). 

UNREASONABLE, rationi repugnans 
(against reason): iniquus (unfair). Tobe 
unreasonable in one’s demands, iniqua 
postulare. 

UNREASONABLY, inique (unfairly) : 
injuria (wrongfully ; opposed to jure): nul- 
14 ratione : dementer: insane (madly). 

SE LARS E. Vid. INcorRIcI- 


eeUNRECLAIMED, non emendatus : qui 
ad bonam frugem nondum se recepit 
‘after Ci-.). 

UNRECONCILED, non placatns. 

UNREGISTERED, in acta publica non 
or nondum relatus. 

UNRELENTING. Vid. INExoraBie. 

UNREMITTED. Vid. Continvat. 

eat Vid. Continvat, UN- 





WEARIE 
UNREPFALED, non abrogatus, &c. 
Vid. to ABROGATR. 
UNREPENTED, cujus me (te, eum, 
&c.) non peenituit. i 


UNSA 


UNREQUITED. [Vid. UnREWARDED. 
To leave any body's affection unrequ 
aliquem non redamare ; amori amore non 
respondére : to let kindnesses received go 
unrequited, beneficia non reddere; bene- 
ficia beneticiis non respondére. 

UNRESENTED, inuitus (unrevenged) : 
impunitus (unpunished). To remain un- 
resented, impune esse : to leave unresented, 
inultum sinere. 

UNRESERVED. Vid. FranK, OPEN. 

Penn ae aperte (openly; e 

to speak, loqui): libere ( frankly; e. g., 
# own, profiteri). To declare one’s senti- 
ments, feelings, &c., unreservedly, patefa- 
cere sé totum alicui. 

UNRESISTING, non resistens or re- 

ugnans, 

UNRESTRAINED, non impeditus (not 
hindered): etfrenatus (unbridled; of de- 
sires, rage, &c.): indomitus (untamed): 
impotens (unable to restrain itself; e. 2., 


animus). poet ai impulses, indomiti | 


impetus (e. g., vulgi 

UNRETURNED. ny id. UNREQUITED.]} 
To leave a salutation unreturned, salutem 
non referre. 

UNREVENGEPD, inultus. 

UNREWARDED, premio non affec- 
tue: inhonoratus (not honored with a re- 
ward in the shape of a gift): sine premio 
or pretio: sine mercede (without wages). 
To leave any body unrewarded, aliquaem 
inhonoratum, or aliquem sine pretio, or 
premio dimittere. 

UNRIG, navis armamenta demere (of 
sailors, when the ship was to be propelled 
simply by oars ; opposed to tollere arma- 
menta): navis armamenta demittere (of 
sailors when threatened by a storm): fun- 
dere navis armamenta; navem eXarma- 
re; navem armamentis spoiiare (of a 
storm which destroys the rigging of a 
ship). 
UNRIGHTEOUS. 
UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. 


™UNRIP. (Vid. Rie acon « Friend- 
ships should not be unripped, but unstitch- 
ed” (Collier, quoting Cato ap. Cic.), ami- 
citie dissuendw magis quam discinden- 
da (Cato tp. Cic.). 

UNRIPE, feeder (as well of fruit, 
&c., as, figuratively, of men): crudus (still 
raw ; opposed to maturus et coctus; of 
fruit : (>> acerbus, of ae does not 
mean “unripe,” but harsh to the taste). 
Half unripe, subcradus (3 semicmdus 
later only). 

UNRIPENESS, immaturitas. 

UNRIVALLED. Vid. INcomPARABLE, 
INIMITABLE. 

UNROASTED, crudus (of meat): *non 
tostus (of coffee). 

UNROLL, evolvere: 


ald). 

UNROOF, nudare tecto: detegere (do- 
mum): tectum nudare tegulis ‘(untile) : 
demoliri tectum. 

UNRUFFLED, *nullo motu coterie 
tus: tranquillus: equus (even, calm ; 
g., animus). 

UNRULINESS, effrenatio impotentis 
animi: impotentia. Sometimes ferocia, fe- 
rocitas. 

UNRULY. [Vid. UNcovERNABLE, and 
(for passions, &c.) UNBRIDLED.) Unru- 
ly spirits, ingenia inquieta et in novas res 
avida (Liv.), 

UNSADDLE, *stratum detrahere equo; 
and perhaps stratum solvere (Sen. Ep., 80, 
8, equum emturus solvi jubes stra- 
tum). 

UNSADDLED, non stratus. 

UNSAFE, non tutus: intutus (Liz. 
Tac. ; not Cic. or Cas.) : periculosus (dan- 
érous): infestus (that can not be travelled 
or sailed on without danger). To render 
unsafe, infestum reddere or habére (gen- 
eral term); infestare latrociniis (by rob- 
bers ; of a road or district, &c.) ; infestare 
latrociniis ac predationibus (the sea or 
water by pirates) : to be unsafe. infestari la- 
trociniis (of the high-roads, “&e.). 

UNSALFEABLE, invendibilis. 

UNSALTED, sale non conditus. 


Vid. Ioprovs. 
Vid. Inrpre- 


explicare (un- 


UNSALUTED, insalutatus (Virg., ZEn., | 
288). i 
‘ UNSATISFACTORY, ineptus: aon ido- | 


UNSE 


neus (not suitable for the purpos: in hand): 
in quo non acquiescas (in which one can 


if 

' 

| not acquiesce). 

hea UNSATISFIED, cui non satisfactum 

| est ¢ by daca with reference to the claims 

| they advanced, their demands, &c.): 

| Non expletus: non satiatus (not filled or 

| satiated ; of desires, passions, &c.). I re- 

| main unsatisfied, aliquid mihi non proba- 

| tum est (any thing has not compelled my 

| assent, approval, &c.): I remain unsatis- 
| fied by any thing, mihi non satisfactum 
est aliqua re. 

| UNSAVORY. Vid. UNpPALATABLE. 

UNSAY, aliquid, ut indictum sit, revo- 
| care (Liv., 5, 15, 10) : ila (dicta) retexere 
pee (Cic., iho 84). Vid Recant, Rez- 


“UNS SCREW, *cochleam (-as) retor 

quére or *remittere. To unscrew any 

| thing, * cochleis aliquid retorquére (after 
| prelum . 

Vitr.. 6, 9). 

UNSCRIPTURAL, * libris divinis or li- 
teris sanctis repugnans, or parum conve 
niens. 

UNSEALED, non obsignatus (general 
term, not sealed): apertus or resignatus 
(with its seal broken ; resignatus also of @ 
will): solutus: vinculis laxatis (the strings 
being loosened ; of a letter, &c.). 

UNSEARCHABLE. ||PRopR., quod re 
periri non potest. |i Impropr., quod ex- 
cogitari non potest; quod mente consé- 
qui or complecti nemo potest (after Cic.). 

UNSEASONABLE, intempestivus (that 
does not arrive or happen at the proper time, 
mal-a-propos, inopportune ; opposed to tem- 
pestivus ; e. g., letter, desire, fear) : impor- 
tunus (unfit, inconvenient, with reference to 
the place where any thing happens, and also 
of circumstances out of place) : immaturus 
(properly, not yet ripe ; hence, figuratively, 
that takes place before the right time ; e. g., 
advice, consilium) : precox (properly, get- 
ting ripe before the proper time ; hence, of 
what happens too early, premature ; e. g., 


. Si non cochleis torquetur, 


joy, gaudium). 
UNSEASONABLY. intempestive: im- 
portune 


UNSEASONED, non conditus (not sea- 
Soned with spices, &c.): humidus (wet, 
green ; of timber, materia). To be made 
of unseasoned timber, ex humidd materia 
factum esse (Ces.). 

UNSEEMLY. Vid. UNBEcomING. 

UNSEEN, invisus: invisitatus (Vitr.= 
unvisited, Lic.). 

UNSELFISH, qui utilitate communi 
hon sua cupiditate impellitur (after Cic., 
Of, 1, 19, 63): qui id potius intuetur, 
quod universis, quam quod sibi utile sit: 
qui private utilitati non servit: qui om- 
nia suis commodis non metitur (cf. SELF- 
ISH) : abstinens (abstaining from what be- 
longs to others, strictly honest ; opposed to 
avarus). To be unselfish, sue utilitatis 
immemorem esse ; id potius intueri, quod 
universis (or alteri) quam quod sibi utile 
sit: toact unselfishly, orin an unselfish man- 
ner, liberaliter agere ; innocenter agere. 

UNSELFISHLY, innocenter : liberali- 
ter: sue utilitatis immemor. 

UNSELFISHNESS. Vid. DisrnTEr- 
ESTEDNESS. 

UNSERVICEABLE. Vid. UsExEss. 

UNSETTLE. ||To make uncertain 
or fluctuating (of what had been fiz- 
ed), alicui dubitationem injicere (to instil 
doubts into any body's mind): aliquid ad 
or in incertum revocare : aliquid in dubi- 
um vocare or revocare (to make any thi 
doubtful). To leave any thing un 
aliquid in medio, or in dubio, or in incer- 
to relinquere. || Jo disturb or un 
hinge the mind, alicujus mentem or 
animum perturbare (to perplez, agitate, 
&c.): animum loco et certo de statu de- 
movére (to unsettle it by a sudden shock, 
Cic.). || To bring into disorder, 
turbare (e. g., statum civitatis) : pertur- 
bare (stronger ; e. g., civitatem) : miscére 
(to turn topsy-turvy ; e. Z., shiny ar a 
To unsettle every thing, omnia perturbare 
or miscére. 

UNSETTLED, iu medio, or in dubio, 
or in incerto relictus (not settled ; of dis- 
| puted points, &c.): turbatus : perturba- 
tus (disturbed, thrown into confusion): 
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fiuctuans (with reference to opinion, reso- 
lution). 

UNSHACKLE. Vid. UncHatn. 

UNSHAKEN. Vid. UNMoveED. 

UNSHAPEN, informis (that is without 
a determinate form or frame): deformis 
(disagreeable from its want of proper form 
or shape). Unshapen state or condition, 
deformitas. 

UNSHAVED, intonsus. 

UNSHEATHE, e vagina educere: va- 
gind nudare; and with gladium stringere, 
destringere. : 

UNSHIP, exponere (any where, in lo- 
cum or in loco). 

UNSHOD, pedibus nudis (with naked 
feet): excalceatus (Suet., Mart.): discal- 
ceatus (only Suet. Ner., 51; both = hav- 
ing put one’s shoes off ): non calceatus (e. 

. of @ horse). 

UNSHORN, intonsus : immissus (e. g., 
barba, capilli). 

UNSIEVED, incretus (* Appul., Met., 7, 

. 194, 37). 

UNSIGHTLINESS. Vid. UGLINEss. 

UNSIGHTLY. Vid. Ucry. 

UNSISTER-LIKE, non sororius, 

UNSKILLFUL, imperitus (inexperienc- 
ed or wnpracticed, raw; in any thing, alicu- 
jus rei): ignarus, in any thing, alicujus 
rei (ignorant of, with genitive of the art or 
science): inscitus (betraying a want of 
proper knowledge and judgment ; of per- 
sons and things ; e. g., joke, jocus) : rudis, 
in any thing, in aliqua re (uninformed in 
any art or science). ° 

UNSKILLFULLY, imperite (in an in- 
experienced manner): inepte : incommo- 
de (unsnitably): inscite (without proper 
knowledge or judgment). 

UNSLACKED. ||Of lime, vivus. Un- 
slacked lime, calx viva (Vitr., 8,7). || Of 
thirst, non expletus (Cic.): non ex- 
stinctus, or restinctus, or sedatus (all ft). 

UNSOCIABLE. Vid. INsocraBLeE. 

UNSOILED. Vid. UNBLEMISHED. 

UNSOLICITED, non rogatus (unask- 
ed): ultro (voluntarily) : ultro oblatus (af- 
fered without any solicitation). 

UNSOLVED, non solutus. 
unsolved, non solvere. 

UNSOPHISTICATED, sincerus: sim- 
plex. JN. simplex et sincerus: non fu- 
cosus (e. g., an unsophisticated neighbor- 
hood, vicinitas non fucosa, non fallax, non 
erudita artiticio simulationis, &c., Cic.). 

UNSOUGHT, non queesitus. 

UNSOUND. || With reference to 
truth, pravus: pravus et perversus (of 
opinions). To be unsound in faith, here- 
ticum esse (ecclesiastical) ; * veram Chris- 
tilegem non sequi ; infectum esse opinio- 
num pravitate. || With reference to 
logical cogency, ad probandum infir- 
mus (nugatoriusque) : levis et infirmus : 
levis et nugatorius: inanis et levis (weak ; 
of arguments). That is an unsound ar- 
gument, nullum (vero) id quidem est ar- 
gumentum. || With reference to 
health, (Vid. Stcxty, UNHEALTHY.] 
|| Rotten, vid. 

UNSOWN, non satus. 


To leave 


UNSPARED. To leave nothing un- 
spared, nulli rei parcere. 
UNSPARING. || Severe, inclémens 


(upposed to clemens): acer: acerbus (op- 
posed to lenis): crudelis (opposed to cle- 
mens). || Liberal, vid. 

UNSPARINGLY, inclementer: acerbe : 
acriter: crudeliter. 

UNSPEAKABLE. 
BLE. 
UNSPOTTED. Vid. UNstarnep, Un- 
DEFILED. 

UNSTABLE, instabilis (that does not 
stand fast or on firm ground; e. g., gra- 
dus, incessus): vagus (erring about, not 
settled ; of persons and things; hence = 
inconstant ; e. g., vita, life; vultus, look). 

UNSTAINED, purus: integer (opposed 
to contaminatus) : incontaminatus (oppos- 
ed to contaminatus) : impollutus (apposed 
to pollutus : these two post-Ciceronian) : 
castus: incorruptus: inviolatus. Un- 
stained by civil blood, castus a cruore civ- 
fi: [4° immaculatus, poetical ; once in 
Lucan. Syn. in Purr. 

UNSTAMPED, non signatus form’, sed 
rudi cog (of metals, siluer coin, &c.): 


Vid. Unurrera- 
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publice non probatus (of measures, weight, 


C.). 

UNSTEADILY, instabili (et lubrico) 
gradu (with unsteady gait, Curt.) ; muta- 
biliter (changeably, Varr.). [Gg Not le- 
viter = slightly: inconstanter = inconsist- 
ently, illogically. 

UNSTEADINESS. Vid. INsTasiurry, 
INCONSTANCY, FICKLENESS. 

UNSTEADY, instabilis (not firm, regu- 
lar, &c.; properly and improperly). [Vid. 
INCONSTANT.] An unsteady hand (in writ- 
ing), vacillantes literule (Cic.): an un- 
steady gait, instabilis ingressus Liv.), gra- 
dus (Curt.): an unsteady line (of soldiers), 
instabilis et fluctuans acies (Liv.): an un- 
steady hand, tremebunda or tremula ma- 
nus (e. g., of a drunken man) ; manus in- 
tremiscens (e. g., of @ surgeon), An un- 
steady light, tremulum lumen (ft Virg.). 
If=immoral, profligate, vid. 

UNSTITCH, dissuere. Vid. quotation 
in UNRIP. 

UNSTOP, relinere (what had been stop- 
ped with resin, pitch, &c.): solvere (gen- 
eral term). 

UNSTRUNG, nervis non intentus, 

UNSUBDUED. Vid. Unramen. 

UNSUCCESSFUL. || Of persons 
[vid. UNrortuNATE]. To be unsuccess- 
fulin any thing, aliquid alicui non satis ex 
sententid procedit, or male, parum, &c., 
procedit. Even the greatest orators are 
sometimes unsuccessful in their attempts, 
nonnumquam etiam summis oratoribus 
non satis ex sententid eventus dicendi 
procedit (Cicero). || Of things, cassus 
(empty, hollow; hence profitless, of labors): 
inanis (empty, unsubstantial ; inanes con- 
tentiones): irritus (as good as undone, ir- 
ritum inceptum, labor). JN. vanus et ir- 
ritus; irritus et vanus. TJ'o make unsuc- 
cessful attempts, operam perdere, or frus- 
tra consumere or conterere; oleum et 
operam perdere. To be unsuccessful, 
successu carére (f): ad irritum cadere : 
male procedere. 

UNSUCCESSFULLY. Vid. in Varn. 

UNSUITABLE. Vid. Unrit, UNBE- 


COMING. 

UNSUITABLENESS. Vid. UnF1TNEss, 
UNBECOMINGNESS. . 

UNSULLIED. Vid. UNBLEMISHED. 

UNSUSPECTED, non suspectus. Any 
body is unsuspected, omnis suspicio abest 
ab aliquo; non convénit in aliquem sus- 
picio: any thing is unsuspected, nulla sub- 
est in aliqua re suspicio. 

UNSUSPECTING, nihil mali suspicans 
(Cic., Cluent., 9, 27). 

UNTAINTED, non infectus. 

UNTAMED. || Prorr., immansuetus 
(properly, not tame, not withdrawn from 
its savage state; of living beings). || Im- 
PRropR. Vid. UNGOVERNABLE. 

UNTASTED, ingustatus (that has never 
been tasted before, * Hor.). 

UNTAUGHT, non edoctus. 

UNTENABLE, infirmus: levis. JN. le- 
vis et infirmus (weak; of arguments, &c.): 
* quod defendi non potest. 

UNTENANTED, vacuus (empty): non 
locatus (not let). 

UNTERRIFIED, non territus, &c. Vid. 
TERRIFY. 

UNTHANKFUL. 
UNGRATEFUL. 

UNTHANKFULLY. Vid. THank eEss- 
LY, UNGRATEFULLY. 

UNTHANKFULNESS. Vid. THanx- 
LESSNESS, INGRATITUDE. 

UNTHINKING. Vid. INCONSIDERATE, 
THOUGHTLESS. 

UNTHRIFTY. Vid. UNEconomicat, 
PRODIGAL. 

UNTIE, solvere: dissolvere : laxare (to 
make loose). To untte any thing or any 
body, aliquid or aliquem nodo vinctum 
solvere: to untie a knot, nodum solvere, 
expedire (properly or figuratively). 

UNTIL, conj., dum: donec (in this 
sense very rare in Cuero; not found in 
Caesar, Freund): quoad (with reference to 
the mood, the subjunctive is used when there 
is any closer connection between the princi- 
pal and accessory clauses than that of de- 
fining the time; i. e., when the event up to 
which any thing lasted, or before which it 
did not occur, or did not cease, was an ob- 


Vid. THANKLEss, 
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ject aimed at, desired, conceived 
possible, or pointed out generally as an 
indefinite future event. Hand says 
the subjunctive is used when the force might 
be given by“‘no longer than till,” non 
diutius quam, or “not before,” non pri- 
us quam. The subjunctive is most rom 
monly used in present, imperfect, or plu 
perfect ; the indicative in the perfect or fu 
ture perfect; ef. Pract. Intr., ii., 641-645, 
656, 657, 667. The continuance is more 
strongly marked out by adding usque eo, 
or eo usque, tn the principal clause ; .some- 
times usque ad eum finem [dum, Cic.]}). 

UNTIL, prep. (of time): until the pres- 
ent moment, adhuc: usque ad hunc diem 
(until this day): until to-morrow, in cras- 
tinum: until late at night, ad multam noc- 
tem: until daylight, ad lucem: until the 
evening, ad vesperum, 

UNTILE, tegulas demere (Verr., 2, 3, 
60): detegere (e. g., villam, edem): tec- 
tum nudare tegulis. 

UNTILLED. Vid. Uncu.tivaTep. 
UNTIMELY. [Vid. UNsEasonaBLE. 
An untimely birth, abortio (the act of 
bringing forth) ; abortus (the untimely 

birth, and the thing prematurely born), 

UNTINGED, non tinctus (aliqua re). 

UNTIRED, indefessus (rejected by Klotz, 
on the ground of tts not occurring in prose 
before the post-Augustan period ; but “non 
detatigatus,” which he recommends instead, 
can only be used to deny any body's being 
tired on a particular occasion). 

UNTO. Vid. To. 

UNTOLD. || Not narrated, men 
tioned, indictus (unsaid): non narratus, 
&c. To leave any thing untold, silére al- 
iquid: omittere, prwtermittere aliquid 
(to pass it over). || Uncownted, non nu- 
meratus. To trust any body with untold 
gold, concredere alicui marsupium cum 
argento (Plaut.). 

UNTOUCHED, intactus. Jo leave noth- 
ing untouched, prorsus nihil intactum ne- 
que quietum pati: to leave any thing un- 
touched, aliquid non tangere. Jf = “to 
pass over in silence,” vid. UNTOLD 
or Pass. || Unmoved, vid. 

UNTOWARD. Vid. Srupporn, UN- 
FORTUNATE, UNLUCKY. 

UNTRACTABLE, Vid. Frowarp, UN- 
GOVERNABLE, 

UNTRANSLATABLE, quod totidem 
verbis reddi non potest. 

UNTRIED. To leave nothing untried, 
nihil inexpertum omittere ; omnia expe- 
riri. [Vid. UNTURNED.] || Not triea 
(judicially), incognita causa: indicta cau- 
sa: reinorata: inauditus (unheard ; post- 
Augustan in this sense, Tac.). 

UNTRIMMED, immissus: intonsus (e. 
g., barbaé immissa et intonso capillo, Sé- 
senn. ap. Non.; immissd capilli, Virg.). 
Vid. Uncut. 

UNTRODDEN, non tritus (of ways). 

UNTROUBLED, non vexatus : securus 
(without anxiety): *nullo motu perturba 
tus (wnrufled, &c.: fag imperturbatus 
should be rejected for the same reasons that 
Quintilian urges against imperterritus, 1, 


5, 65). 

UNTRUE. || False, vid. || Faith. 
less, vid. 

UNTRULY. Vid. FausEry, Fatru- 
LESSLY. 

UNTRUTH. Vid. FArsEHoopD. 

UNTURNED. To leave no stone un- 
turned, manibus pedibusque eniti: omnia 
experiri: ad omnia descendere. 

UNTUTORED, *non or a nullo ante 
edoctus (after jam ante edocti, que inter- 
rogati pronunciarent, tutored what to say, 
Cas.). 

UNTWINE, Uretorquére: retexere: 

UNTWIST, } revolvere (e. g., fila, 
stamina,t) : solvere (general term). 

UNUSED. || Unaccustomed, vid. 
\|Not used; not employed, inusitatus: 
non usitatus (not in use; e. g., verbum) : 
pretermissus: omissus (allowed to slip 
away without being employed ; occasio, 
tempus, &c.). 

UNUSUAL, insolitus (that one is not ac- 
customed to; and thus that one does reluct- 
antly ; also, that has not been observed or 
practiced either for some time or not at all; 
opposed to solitus; e. g., labor ; spectacu- 
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fam, verba): insdlens (that one has not 
become accustomed (0; €. g.. word, ver- 
um): minus usitatus: inusitatus: non 
usitatus (not cus: , not in use; e. g., 
word, verbum) : paris tks (not heard yet ; 
e. g., word): novus (something new, and 
therefore still uncommon). JN. inauditus 
et novus: non vulgaris (not commonly oc- 
curring, not common, not of every day use 
or occurrence ; e. g., recommendation, com- 
mendatio): egregius (peculiar in ts 
kind): singularis (unique in its kind, sin- 
gular) : ingens (enormous, denoting di- 
mensions ; e. g- greatness, magnitudo ; 
number, numerus) : solito major (greater 
than usual; e. g., ornament, apparatus) : 
to say something unusual, contra Morem 
consuetudinem aliquid loqui. 
UNUSUALLY, insolenter ({> > insoli- 
. te, unclassical): egregie (exemplarily, in a 
distinguished manner ; e. g., egregie fide- 
is). It may also be rendered by soli- 
to, followed by the ative of an ad- 
jective; e. g., unusually great, solito ma- 
8 (e. g.. armament, apparatus): @n un- 
usually rapid river, citatior solito amnis. 

UNUSUALNESS, insolentia: novitas. 
Syn. in UNUSUAL. 

UNUTTERABLE, ineffabilis (unpro- 
nounceable, from offering a physical diffi- 
culty to the organs of speech ; e. g., name, 
word, Plin., 5, prefat. in § 1, and 28, 2, 4; 
quod dici or pronunciari non potest, would 
often be unmanageable): infandus (dread- 
ful, shocking, that one hardly dares to de- 
scribe in words ; e. g., fact, pain): inenar- 
rabilis (not to be related in words, not to be 

ibed ; e. g., labor, pain, labor) : in- 
credibilis (incredible ; e. g., pleasure, long- 
ing) : inauditus (unheard of ; e. g., magni- 
tude, cruelty): i t - 
size, difficulty, desire): maximus (very 
reat ; e. g., pain, dolor). 

UNUTTERABLY, supra quam enarra- 
ri potest (beyond all description) : incredi- 
biliter (incredibly) : intoleranter (insup- 
portably ; e. g., to grieve, dolére). 

UNVARNISHED. || Lwpropr., since- 
rus (opposed to fucatus): simplex (oppos- 
ed to simulatus). JN. simplex et sincerus: 
nudus (naked, plain ; e. g., veritas): non 
fucatus: fuco non illitus (properly and 
tmproperly). To tell an unvarnished tale, 
vera simpliciter dicere: vera libere pro- 
fiteri ( not nudam veritatem dicere). 

UNVEIL, velamen alicujus capiti detra- 
here (after Mart., 3, 43, 3). To unveil 
one’s self, caput aperire. || Fie. To unveil 
@ thing (i. e., make manifest), nudare: 
denudare : patefacere: palam facere. 

UNWALLED, * muro er meenibus non 
cinctus, septus, &c.: immunitus (unfor- 
tified). The city had been formerly unwall- 
ed, fuerat urbs quondam sine muro (Liv.). 

UNWARILY. Vid. IncauTrousty. 

UNWARINESS. 








Vid. INncauttiovs- 


NESS. 
UNWARLIKE, imbellis (not martial) : 
a bello alienus (not inclined for war) : pa- 


cis amans (loving peace). 
UNWARRANTABLE. Vid. Unsustr- 
FIABLE. 
UNWARRANTED. || Not warrant 


ed, by circumlocution. To buy a@ horse 
that was unwarranted, * equum pure eme- 
re, non sub conditione, ut, si malus (or 
morbosus) emtus sit, redhibére eum non 
liceat (i. e., ta buy it unconditionally (pure, 
Jurisconsulti], so that you can not return 
it if diseased, after Plaut., Most., 3, 2, 14: 
Si mal ewtz forent, nobis istas redhibé- 
re haud liceret). || Unauthorized, un- 
justifiable, vid. 

UNWARY. Vid. INcauttovs. 

UNWASHED, illotus. 

’ UNWEARIED, indefessus (Virg., Tac. ; 
Ma aerials JN. pieiemne et rp 
us (Tac.): impiger (the proper word, wii 
reference to the character) estahie (busy, 
active, stirring about): assiduus (Syn. in 
INDUSTRIOUS]: strenuus (industrious, 
strenuous). Unearied industry, acre dis- 
cendi studium (in one’s studies). 

UNWEAVE, retexere (e. g., telam). 
UNWELCOME, non acceptus: ingra- 


tus. . 
UNWELL. [Vid. Int, Poorty.} J 
rid unwell, sum admddum infirmus 
). 
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UNWEPT, infletus (#): indefletus (f) : 
indeploratus (f). . 
UNWHOLESOME. Vid. UNHEALTHY. 
UNWIELDINESS, inhabilis moles cor- 
poris vasti (the clumsy mass of a body, 
Curt., 9, 2, 21). Vid. CLuMSINEss. 
UNWIELDY. Vid. CLumsy. 
UNWILLING, invitus: nolens (not 
choosing ; being unwilling to do any 


ing). 

UN WILLINGLY, non libenter : egre: 
gravate: invite; or by adjectives, invitus, 
non libens : coactus (by compulsion). To 
do any thing unwillingly, sometimes gra- 
vari aliquid facere (e. g., gravari literas 
dare). Very unwillingly, perinvitus. 
UNWILLINGNESS. Vid. Distnciin- 
ATION. 

UNWIND, retexere: retorquére: re- 
volvere (e. g., sese). 

UNWISE, insipiens (the proper word ; 
different from desipiens ; i. e., silly, from 
weakness of intellect): stultus (foolish). 
What is more unwise than? &c., quid stul- 
tius est, quam? &c. Vid. FooLisH. 

UNWISELY, insipienter: stulte. 

UNWITTINGLY. Vid. UNconscrovs- 


LY. 

UNWITTY, insulsus (without wit or 
spirit) : inficetus (without pleasant humor, 
not amusing) : ineptus (childish, insipid, 
absurd). 

UNWOMANLY, * cum mulierum natu- 
ra non congruens or conveniens: *ut 
minime decet mulierem. 

UNWONTED. Vid. Unusvat. 

UNWORTHILY, indigne. 

UNWORTHINESS (of @ person or 
thing), indignitas. 

UNWORTHY, indignus; of any thing, 
aliqua re, or qui with subjunctive (not de- 
serving, whether in a good or a bad sense; 
hence, generally, with the object that the per- 
son does not deserve. Livy alone makes 
use of the construction with ‘‘ut;” the in- 
Sinitive is ical) : immeritus (undeserv- 
ed ; of things) : alienus (at variance with ; 
e. g., ejus dignitatis, quam mihi quisque 
tribuit; dignitate imperii, &c. An un- 
worthy person, homo nulla re bona dig- 
nus: unworthy treatment, indignitas (vid. 
Herz., Cas., B. G., 2, 14). To do something 
unworthy of one’s character, position, sta- 
tion, &c., minuere suam dignitatem. 

UNWRAP, explicare (e. g., vestem, 
mercem): evolvere (to unroll). 

UNWRITTEN, nondum scriptus (not 
= written). To leave unwritten, non scri- 


re. 

UNWROUGHT, rudis: infectus. Vid. 
UNCOINED. 

UNYIELDING. Vid. INFLEXIBLE, UN- 
BENDING. 

UNYOKE, abjungere (Virg., Georg., 3, 
518) : disjungere (to unyoke from each oth- 
er): demere alicui jugum (to take the yoke 
off a horse, oz, &c., Ov., Met., 7, 324, &e. ; 
Hor., Od., 3, 6, 42) : jumenta exuere jugo. 

UP. || To be up (= not a-bed), vigila- 
re (to be awake): e lecto surrexisse (to 
have left one’s bed). ||T'0 walk up and 
down, ire et redire; inambulare. To 
bring nothing up, nihil emoliri (of a per- 
son who coughs, Cels.). To live up three 
pair of stairs, tribus scalis habitare: to 
rise up against any body, exsurgere con- 
tra or adversum aliquem (Tac.); cooriri 
in aliquem; imperium alicujus detrecta- 
Te: to come up to (= as high as) any thing, 
sequare aliquid (e. g, summa equorum 
pectora; of water ; also tenus esse, after 
ablative of thing ; e. g., alibi umbilico te- 
nus aqua erat; alibi genua vix superavit, 
Liv., 26, 45, extr.): up the stairs, contra 
scalas: up the stream, adverso flumine: 
up the mountain or hill, in adversum mon- 
tem; adversus collem or clivum: to come 
up with [vid. To OvERTAKE]. Up the 
country, in interiora regionis: to get up, 
surgere, with or without (e) lectulo or lec- 
to; surgere cubitu: to rise up to : 
surgere ad dicendum [vid. RisE]: from 
my youth up, a puero: a parvo: a parvu- 
lo: ab adolescentid: ab adolescentulo : 
ab ineunte etate; a prima etate or ado- 
lescentia: ab initio etatis: a primis tem- 
poribus etatis. To hold up, (a) = lift 
up, vid.: (b) keep Miche} egbaigl susti- 
nére: sustentare (properly and improper- 
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ly); fulcire (to prop up ; also figurativety): 
stabilire (to se pas, establish ; e. g., @ 
state; the authority of a law). To climb 
up (vid. Curms}. To run up (vid Run 
(uP)). To keep up with; vid. Keep. 

UPBRAID, verbis castigare (to chide 
with words, 7 , whereas all the follow 
tng words tmply injustice): increpare o7 
increpitare, with and without voce, vaci- 
bus, verbis (to upbraid loudly, and with 
harsh, abusive language): objurgare (‘o 
upbraid reproachfully): corripere (to up- 
braid vehemently): convicium alicui face- 
re (to abuse). Vid. Tro REPROACH. 

UP HILL, adversum (preposition) col- 
lem (e. g., to charge up hill, adverstm col- 
lem impetum facere): sursum (upward ; 
e. g.. eniti). 

UPHOLD. Vid. ro Support. 

UPHOLSTERER, * qui conclavia (cu- 
bicula, &c.) ornat: *qui supellectilem 
vendidat: * supellecticarius opifex (after 
supellecticarius servus, U/lp.). 

UPLAND, editus: editior. Uplands, re 

io montana. 

UPON [vid. On]. Upon my honor [vid. 
Honor]. Upon condition, either ablative 
only, or with sub; upon condition of his 
not writing any more, sub ea conditione, 
ne quid postea scriberet. Jt is now and 
then (not in Cicero) followed by si; e. g 
librum tibi ed conditione daret, si recipe- 
res te correcttrum esse (Cacin. ap. Cic., 
Fam., 6,7, 4). [3 (1) “A book on friend- 
ship” must be liber, qui est de amicitia, 
&c. (2) Super takes the accusative after a 
verb of motion ; e. g., he sat down upon an 
asp; super aspidem assidit (Cic.) [but not 
after ponere ; vid. ON] : to be thrown head- 
foremost upon the stakes, super valium 
precipitari (Sall.). (3) “Upon this,” &c. 
(in the continuation of a narrative) ts often 
translated by the ablative absolute, the par- 
ticiple being such as describes the previous 
action ; e. g., quo facto; also by tum, hic, 
&c. (4) Upon, often = concerning, 
about, &c., super with ablative ; e. g., hac 
super re scribam ad te, more commonly de 
aliqua re scribere. (5) It is also used ac 
cumulatively; e. g., sorrow upen sor- 
sow, novus super veterem luctus (Liv.); 
wound upon wound, vulnus super vulnus 
(Liv.). (6) With the “upon” of rest, the 
accusative is used of extension in space = 
on the upper surface of any thing ; e. g., 
super tabernaculum Darii imago solis ful- 
gebat (Curt.); collis erat, collemque su- 
per planissima campi Area (Ov.). To be 
quartered upon any body, callocari apud 
aliquos. 

UPPER. || Locally, superus: supe- 
rior (of two): summus (the highest ; of 
several). The upper story, pars superior 
edium: the upper lip, labrum superius: 
the upper part of the town, partes urbis su- 
periores : the upper part of any thing, pars 
superior, also superior, or (when the whole 
upper part is meant) summus (in agree- 
ment with the substantive, which ts govern- 
ed by “of” in English; e. g., navis sum- 
ma). ||With reference to rank: su- 
perior loco, or dignitate, or superior only. 

upper classes (vid. GENTRY]. {| To 
get the upper hand, vincere, supera- 
re, &c.; of any body, aliquem; superio- 
bia fieri; superiorem or victorem dises- 
ere. 

UPPERMOST, summus (supremus, 
mostly of what is above us, in the air, heav- 
en, &c.): primus (frst, in order, rank). 
To say whatever comes uppermost, loquor, 
quod in solum, ut dicitur (Cic.), or quod 
in buccam venit (Varr. ap. Non., Cic.). 

UPPISH. Vid. ConcErrEp. 

UPRIGHT, s. Uprights and cross- 
beams, tigna statuta et transversaria (Vi- 
truvius). 

UPRIGHT, adj., rectus: erectus: cel- 
sus et erectus: erectus et celsus (e. g, 
Status, Cic.). An upright position, status 
celsus et erectus. To place upright, eri- 
gere: to remain upright, rectum assiste- 
re: to go or walk upright, erectum vade- 
re, incedere: that can not walk upright, 
quem femora destituunt: to keep or main- 
tain upright, (a) properly, sustinére: sus- 
tentare. An ht man, vir bonus, pro 
bus (a good man): vir vit& inndcens (in 
nocent): homo antiqua bate et fide; 
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prisce probitatis et tidei exemplar; homo 
antiquis moribus; homo antiqui officii (add 
=a man of the good old stamp): a strictly 
upright man, homo gravis; vir gravissl- 
mw antiquitatis (Cic.). Vid. HoNEsT. 

UPRIGHTLY, *capite erecto. ||Hon- 
estly, vid. 

UPRIGHTNESS, probitas (honesty) : 
innocentia: integritas (the not being liable 
to punishment; innocence): antiqua probi- 
tas: antiquitas (old simplicity of manners). 

UPROAR. Vid. Tumuxt, Disturs- 


CE. 

UPRODOT. Vid. Root ur (or out). 

UPSET, sternere aliquem (knock down, 
cause to fall; e. g., proximos): evertere 
(e. g., currum ; also, improperly, rem pub- 
licam): subvertere (overthrow by force ap- 
plied below ; mensam, and improperly). 

UPSHOT. Vid. Event. 

UPSIDE. To turn upside down, ima 
summis miscére or mutare: summa imis 
confundere: omnia turbare et miscére: 
omnia in contrarium vertere: ccelum et 
terras miscére. 

UPSTART, homo novus: terre filius (a 
nobody knows who; parvenu, Cic., Fam., 
OT eLle:) s 

UPWARD, sursum: sursum versus: 
sublime (the last “on high,” not with in, 
at least in Cicero). Inclined upward, ac- 
clivis or acclivus (in a slight degree, leni- 
ter; both of a mountain). Turned (= 
bent) upward, repandus: resimus (of the 
nose). Upward is often expressed 
by sub 21 @ Compound verb; to look up- 
ward, suspicere ; to fly upward, subvolare. 
With the face upward, supinus: resupi- 
nus: sublimis et erecto capite; so“ hands 
with the palms upward,” manus supine. 
||4 bove, amplius: plus. Eight years and 
upward, or upward of eight years, octo an- 
ni et amplius; anni octo amplius; ampli- 
us octo anni: upward of a year, plus an- 
num Cia never anni, &c., et quod excur- 
rit). tis now upward of eight months since, 
jam amplius octo menses sunt, quum, &c. 

URBANITY, urbanitas. Vid. PouitTE- 


NEss. 

URCHIN. ||Hedgehog, vid. ||Con- 
temptuous name for a boy, puerulus: 
pusio: frustum pueri (a bit of a boy ; com- 
edy, in mockery or contempt). 

URGE, urgére (to press in a vehement, 
urgent manner, as a powerful warrior press- 
es upon an enemy ; improperly, of press- 
ing in argument, urgére aliquem, or, 
absolutely, urgerent preterea philosopho- 
rum greges ... instaret Academia, Cic. ; 
feci summa lenitate, que feci; illum ne- 
que ursi, neque, &c., Cic. In the sense 
“to urge any body to do any thing,” it is 
very rare. Lepidus ursit me et suis et 
Antonii literis, ut legionem tricesimam 
mitterem sibi, Asin. Pollio, ap. Cic., Fam., 
10, 32, 4): instare (to be ever, as it were, 
close upon any body, to press him, &c.; al- 
icui, often absolutely ; also, instare de ali- 
quo or de aliqua re. Followed by infini- 
tive, instat poscere recuperatores, Cic. ; 
by ut, né [not in Cicero], ut, Quint., ne, 
Plaut.). JN. urgere, instare (Cic.): sum- 
me contendere ab aliquo (Cic., to de- 
mand any thing of any body vehemently ; 
ut, né): acerrime suadére alicui (ut or 
né; to advise in the strongest terms; quum 
acerrime Lepido suasisset, ne se cum An- 
tonio jungeret, Vell. 2, 63, 2). To urge 
the plea of bad health, excusare valetudi- 
nem (Liv.) ; of poverty, excusare inopiam 
(Cas.): [5g causari aliquid (Augustan 
poets and post-Augustan prose). Tourge 
any thing (= advise), suadére aliquid: 
hortari aliquid (e. g., to urge the necessity 
of peace, pacem suadére, hortari; both 
Cic.). Vid. ro PREss=to urge, and to 
try earnestly to persuade, 

URGENT, gravis: magni momenti 
(weighty): maximus: summus (very 
&reat). Urgent danger, periculum pre- 
Bens: urgent prayers, curatissimwe preces 
(Tac., Ann., 1, 13. 3); omnes preces (e. 
g., omnibus precibus petere aliquid, con- 
tendere, ut, &c.): at my urgent entreaty, 
orante me atque obsecrante : urgent ne- 
cesstty, necessitas: necessarium. {39> 
Urgens, in the sense of “ pressing,” is very 
late; urgentior causa, Tertull.; instans, 

tior, Zac., Geil., &c. 
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URGENTLY, vehementer: etiam at- 
que etiam (e. g., to entreat, recommend) : 
summe (e. g., contendere ab aliquo, ut, 
&c.): acerrime (e. g., suadére, ut, Vell.). 
To entreat any body urgently to, &c., sum- 
me contendere ab aliquo ut, &c.; cum 
aliquo agere ut, &c. (vid. Cic., Lel., 1, 4). 

URGING, s. Vid. Impuuss, INvEsTI- 
GATION. 

URINAL, matella. 

URINE, urina: lotium (coarser term ; 
both Suet., Vesp., 23). 

URN, urna (also for the ashes of the 
dead) : olla ossaria (for the ashes, bones, 
&c., of the dead ; inscriptions). 

USAGE. Vid. Custom. 

USE, s., utilitas: usus: commodum: 
emolumentum: lucrum: fructus (profit). 
To be of much use toward doing any thing, 
multum valére ad aliquid faciendum. Any 
thing is of little use against any thing, al- 
iquid parum valet contra aliquid. 7’ be 
of use, valére (to have weight, validity, effi- 
cacy): utile esse: usuiesse: ex usu esse: 
utilitatem or usum priebére: prodesse: 
conducere. To be of much use, magne 
utilitati esse; magnam utilitatem atterre; 
plurimum or valde prodesse : to be of lit- 
ile use, non multum prodesse: parum pro- 
desse (too little). To be of use to any body, 
prodesse alicui; esse ex usu alicujus; 
esse ex re or in rem alicujus: juvare ali- 
quem: alicui adesse (assist him with ad- 
vice, &c.). Sometimes proficere may be 
used ; patience is of no use, nihil proficies 
or nihil proficitur patientia. Guessing is 
of no «se, nihil valet conjectura : to make 
use of (vid. ro Use]. To make one’s knowl- 
edge and good sense of use to mankind, 
suam intelligentiam prudentiamque ad 
hominum utilitatem conferre: to be of 
use to the state by any thing, aliqua re rem- 
publicam adjuvare: of what use is it to 
close the port ? quid attinet claudi portum ? 
of what use could it be? quid referret? 

USE, v., uti (mostly with reference to the 
permanent or frequent use of any 
thing, aliqua re; for any purpose, ad all- 
quid) : abuti aliqua re (for any purpose ; 
ad aliquid or in aliquaé re = “ utendo con- 
sumere,” to make a thorough, full use of 
the whole of any thing, otio, libertate, &c.; 
then = ‘‘ abuse ;” opposed to uti): usurpa- 
re aliquid (to employ or use any thing, as 
a single act; often as an inchoative) : ad- 
hibére (to use for a purpose, withan end 
and definite view) ; any thing, aliquid; for 
any thing, alicui rei; ad aliquid; in ali- 
qua re (J never to be used generally as 
synonymous with uti): conferre aliquid ad 
(sometimes in) aliquid (to apply to a pur- 
pose; e. g., predas in monumenta deo- 
rum immortalium, Cic.; tempus ad _ali- 
quid, Cic.): in usum alicujus rei vertere 
(to make it serve a purpose it was not in- 
tended for or did not usually serve: e€. 2 
naves in onerariarum usum, to use ships of 
war as merchant vessels or transports). To 
use a word, verbo uti (J49> not usurpare 
or adhibére in this sense): to use a word 
correctly, verbum opportune proprieque 
collocare: to use a word in a particular 
meaning, subjicere sententiam vocabulo; 
vocabulo aliquid significare or declarare: 
to usea word in arare and pedantic mean- 
ing, verbum doctiuscule ponere. Catul- 
lus uses ““deprecor” in the sense of * de- 
testor,” sic deprecor a Catullo dictum 
est, quasi detestor. So, too, Cicero uses 
the word in a similar meaning, item con- 
similiter Cicero verbo isto utitur: the 
word is used in an opposite sense by Cice- 
ro pro Cacind, when he says, contra valet, 
quum Cicero pro Cwcina ita dicit. To 
usea saying of Solon's, ut Solonis dictum 
usurpem (= adopt it, make it my own for 
this time). To use any body's assistance 
for any thing, alicujus opera uti or abuti 
ad aliquid or in aliqua re; aliquo adjuto- 
re uti in aliqua re. 

USED. Vid. AccuSTOMED. 

USEFUL, utilis (wseful; [59> conduci- 
bilis does not belong to good prose): sali- 
bris (as masculine, Cic., Cels.; saluber, 
Varr. and Op.): salutaris (salutary ; the 
latter also with ad aliquid) : efficax (cfica- 
cious): commodus: accommodatus: ap- 
tus (convenient, fit). To be useful, utilem, 
&c., esse; usui, utilitati esse; ex usu esse; 
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picdesse; conducere ; for any purpose, 
valére or vim habére ad aliquid (to have 
influence upon any thing): prodesse or 
adjuvure ad aliquid (to be of use towara 
effecting an object; the latter also with ut). 

USEFULLY, utiliter: bene: salubriter. 
Sometimes commode: accommodate: apte 
(fitly). To employ one’s time usefully, tem- 
pus recte collocare: tempore recte uti. 

USEFULNESS, utilitas: salubritas 
(wholesomeness, &c.). 

USELESS, inutilis (not useful): cassus 
(empty, hollow; then profitless, causeless , 
e. g., labores, vota, formido) : inanis (emp 
ty, without substance; hence unreal, prof 
itless ; e. g., cogitatio: contentiones): va 
nus (empty, without any useful result; e. 
g., ictus, inceptum): irritus (dove in vain ; 
e. g., inceptum, preces, labor). JN. vanus 
et irritus: irritus et vanus. Useless talk 
(vid. Frrvotovus]. Useless things, inuti- 
lia: cassa, inania, &c.: nugez (trifles). To 
take useless trouble, operam perdere ; op- 
eram frustra insumere, consumere, con- 
terere ; frustra laborem suscipere: to be 
just taking so much useless trouble, oleum 
et operam perdere (Cic., Prov.) : saxum 
sarrire (proverbially, to hoe a rock, Mart.). 
imbrem in cribrum ingerere (¢o catch the 
rain in a sieve, Prov., Plaut., Pseud., 1,2 
100): laterem lavare (to wash a tile, Prov. 
Ter., Phorm. 1, 4, 9). Useless for ant 
thing, inutilis alicui rei or ad aliquid: use 
less to any body, inutilis ad alicujus usum. 
a totally useless person, homo ad nullam 
rem or ad nullam partem utilis: to be use 
less, inutilem esse; nulli usui esse. 

USELESSLY, inutiliter. || In vain 
frusira: nequidquam: incassum (Sall, 
Liv.) (Syn. in Varnty). Not uselessly, 
non ex vano (nut non temere, which ts 
“not readily,” “not easily”). 

USHER, magister admissionum (‘gen- 
tleman usher ;” officer who introduces per- 
sons to whom an audience has been grant- 
ed ; time of the emperors) : hypodidascalus, 
or, pure Latin, adjutor (assistant master) : 
subdoctor (Aus.). To assist as usher in 
any body's education, subdocére aliquem 
(Cic., Att., 8, 4, 1). 

USHER IN, aliquem introducere ad al- 
iquem (for an audience ; cf. Curt., 6, 7, 
17). But deducere aliquem ad aliquem 
= to introduce him, that he may make his 
acquaintance, Cic. 

USUAL, usitatus : more or usu recep- 
tus (that has become a custom) : tritus: ser- 
mone tritus (that has been much in the 
mouth. of the people, and hence has become 
usual; e.g., a proverb): vulgaris (cusiom- 
ary, vulgar): quotidianus (uf every day). 
(o=> Never use, in this sense, sollemnis ; i. 
e., «made sacred by use,” whence it is wrong 
to say “hoc verbum sollemne est Cicero- 
ni,” for “hoc vocabulo sepe utitur Cice- 
ro.” [3° Usual is often translated so- 
le(n)t esse, &e. Which are the usual in- 
dications of poison, que indicia et vestigia 
esse solent veneni: the usual question is, 
quieri solet: as is usual with him, ut solet 
or assélet ; (ex) consuetudine sud, or con- 
suetudine only (Cas.). 1 In English, 
“than usual” is used elliptically ; e. 2. 
“ he returns sooner than usual” = * than it 
is usual with him to return.” In Latin 
there must always bea verb. Quicker than 
usual, citius quam solet (solent, &c.). 

USUALLY, plerumgue (most!) : fere 
(almost always; these two especially with 
omnes expressed or understood) : vulgo (by 
nearly every body) : passim (im many dif- 
ferent places): (gP? not communiter. 
Often by circumlocution with solére. As 
he usually does, ut solet, ut assdlet: @s 
usually happens, ut fit: it ts usvally asked, 
queri solet: @ more than usually learned 
divine, *theologus supra vulgarem mo- 
dum eruditus: it usually happens so, sic 
fere fieri solet. To ride the horse I usual- 
ly ride, equo, quo consuevi, uti. Vid. 
ComMOoNLY. GENERALLY. ee 

USUCAPTION, usucaptio (= dominii 
adeptio per continuationem possessions 
anni vel biennii, Ulp.). To obtain posses- 
sion by usucaption, usucapere. 

USUFRUCT, usus et fructus: usus 
fructusque, and (more commonly) as one 
word, ususfructus. One who enjoys the 
usufruct, usufructuarius. 
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* USUFRUCTUARY, usufructuarius. 

USURER, fenerator (one that lends mon- 
ey on interest ; in @ bad sense): tocullio * 
(one that lends money at high interest, Cic., 
Att., 2, 1, extr.). pines 

USURIOUS, avarus et feneratorius (im- 

rly, Val. Mar., 2, 6, 11). 

USURP, invadere in aliquid (to make 
one’s self master of by force): aliquid vin- 
- dicare sibi or ad se: [->gF° usurpare, in the 
sense of taking unjust possession, ts very 
late, Cod. Just. To usurp the sovereignty, 
vindicare sibi regnum; tyrannidem oc- 
cupare (in a free state). 

USURPEK, tyrannus (i. e., one who has 
nade himself sovereign of a free state): by 
eircumlocution. 

USURY, usura: feneratio [SyN. and 
vkrases in INTEREST, B]: fenus (denotes 
quterest as the produce of capital, like r6- 
xo$): usura (denotes what is paid by the 
- debtor for the use of the capital, like dévos). 
Unlawful usury, fenus iniquum (e. g., ex- 
ercére). To practice usury, fenus (iniqu- 
um) exercére; fenerari; fenore pecunias 
auctitare (Tac.). Vid. INTEREST. 

UTENSILS, utensilia, -ium (all that one 
has to use; e. g.. for household purposes) : 
eupellex (all that belongs to furnishing 
and decorating a house): vasa, -orum (all 
kinds of vessels; also soldiers’ vessels for 
the field). Kitchen utensils, instrumentum 
coquinatorium (Ulp., Dig., 33, 2, 19, § 12). 

UTERINE, uterinus (e. g., fratres, Cod. 
Just.). 

UTILITY. Vid. UsEFuLNEss. 

UTMOST. [Vid. ExtreMe.] It was 
with the utmost difficulty that, &c., nihil 
wegrius est factum, quam ut, &c. (Cic.). 
To do one’s utmost, omnibus viribus con- 
tendere et laborare ; omni ope atque ope- 
ra eniti. To be (or, an affair) of the ut- 
most importance ; vid. IMPORTANCE. 
UTTER, adj. Vid. ENTrRE, Tota. 

UTTER, v., dicere, proferre, &c. [vid. 
Say]: eléqui: enunciare (denote an act 
of the intellect, in conformity to which 
one utters a thought that was resting in the 
mind; but the eloquens regards therein 
both substance and form, wishing toer- 
press his thought tn the most perfect manner ; 
whereay the enuncians regards merely the 
substance, wishing only to communicate 
kis thought; hence elocutio belongs to rhet- 
oric, enunciatio to logic): proldqui (de- 
notes a moral act, tn conformity to which 
one resolves to give utterance to @ secret 
thought ; opposed to reticére, like profite- 
ri): pronunciare (a physical act, by 
which one utters mechanically any thing, 
whether thought of or written, and makes it 
heard, like recitare. Pronunciare, howev- 
er, is a simple act of the organs of speech, 
and aims merely at being fully heard ; re- 
citare is an act of refined art, and aims by 
just modulation, according to the laws of 
Geclamation, to make a pleasing impres- 
sion, Did): emittere (to send forth; dic- 
tum, maledictum; vocem). Not to utter 
@ word. nullum omnino verbum facere: 
not to be able to utter a word, loqui non 
posse: be sure not to utter a word about 
the marriage, verbum unum cave de nup- 
tiis: pray don't utter a word, verbum unum 
ne faxis cave: J will not utter a word more, 
verbum non amplius addam; nihil verbi 


addam. 

UTTERANCE. To give utterance to 
me’s thoughts, cogitata proloqui : cogitata 
mentis eléqui or enunciare: dico, quod 
eentiam: to give utterance to one’s feel- 
ings, mentis sensa explicare: not to be 
able to give utlerance to any thing, com- 
plecti oratione or exprimere verbis non 

osse. Distinct utterance, explanatio ver- 

orum ; dilucida pronunciatio (both 
Quint., 11, 3, 33). Distinct utterance 
joined to a correct and pleasing pronunci- 
ation, emendata cum suavitate vocum ex- 
planatio (Quint.,1, 5, 33). Without teeth, 
there is no possibility of distinct utterance, 
dentes quum desunt, omnem explanatio- 
hem adimunt (Plin., 7, 16, 18, 70). 

UTTERLY. [Vid. Entrrevy, ToTat- 
Ly, QuITE.] An utterly worthless fellow, 
a semissis homo; homo non quisqui- 

B. 
UTTERMOST. Vid. Urmost. 
en oa, uxorius (f). 
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ACANCY. || Emptiness, inanitas 

(Cic., Plaut.); vacuitas (Vitr.) : inane, 
vacuum (empty space, void). ||Of an of- 
fice, locus vacuus: munus vacuum (va- 
cuitas, D. Brut. in Cie. Ep. ad Div., 11, 10, 
ed, Ern., quantam cupiditatem hominibus 
injiciat vacuitas). There is a vacancy, lo- 
cus vacat (Plin. Ep.): there are five vacan- 
cies every year, quotannis quinque loci vac- 
ui fiunt ( Wyttend.): during a vacancy, loco, 
munere vacante. 

VACANT. || Empty, vacuus, inanis. 
A vacant house, domus inanis (unfurnish- 
ed), vacua (uninhabited): wdes vacive 
(not let or appropriated, Plaut.). The house 
is vacant, vacant edes (Plaut.): the whole 
of the upper part of the house is vacant, 
tota domus superior vacat (Cic., Atz., 12, 
10). [Vid., also, Empty.) || Of an of- 
fice not filled by a professor, vacu- 
us. || Idle, listless, vacuus: otiosus 
(Cic.). || Void of knowledge, igno- 
rant, nulla literarum cognitione imbutus; 
rudis ignarusque; plane indoctus. 

VACATE. || To make empty, vacue- 
facere (Cic.) ; vacuum facere (Sall.) ; vac- 
uare ( Mart.): eS evacuare, Plin. = 
evacuate. ||To defeat, disannul, vid. 

VACATION, feriz, plural (general 
term): dies feriatus: (of schools), ferie 
scholastice or scholarum: ([>> justiti- 
um was a total cessation from business in 
the courts of justice and elsewhere, by pub- 
lic appointment, on occasion of some great 
calamity or cause of mourning ; therefore 
not = vacation, but rather = public mourn- 
ing). Vid. Hotrpay. 

VACCINATE, * variolas vaccinas (par- 
vulo) inserere. 

VACCINATION, circumlocution by the 
verb. ||\Cow-poz, vid. 

VACCINE, vaccinus. 

VACILLATE. Propr., vacillare (titu- 
|| Fic. = to hest- 
tate, ° 
VACILLATION. || Propr., vacillatio 
(Quint.), or by circumlocution with the verb. 
|| Fie. = He sitation, vid. 

VACUITY. Vid. Vacancy, Emptt- 
NEss. 

VADE-MECUM, *libellus promtuari- 
us: enchiridion (hand-book ; &) xecpidtov, 
Pomp., Dig., 1, 2, 2). 

VAGABOND. |{ One who wanders 
about, vagus: errabundus (not vagabun- 
dus. Erro in the younger Pliny ; [>> in 
classical writers, errare denotes an invol- 
untary wandering ; vagare, that which is 
voluntary): aliquis de ponte (a beggar at 
a bridge, Juv., 14, 134): subrostraneus 
(one who loiters near the rostra): homo 
qui circum fora vicosque vagus est (one 
who wanders about ; the latter after Plaut., 
Mil.,2,5,14). [4 > Grassator was one who 
wandered ahout the streets of a town, en- 
gaged passengers in quarrels, and robbed 

= one of the swell mob). || Rascal, 
vid. (fugitivus, Ter., Phorm., 5, 8, 38). 

VAGARY, libido: mirum, ineptum 
commentum: plural, ineptiw, nuge. 

VAGRANCY, by circumlocution with the 
adjective, vagus, &c. 

VAGRANT, Vid. VaGABOND. 

VAGUE, incertus (uncertain ; e. g., an- 
swer, reply, responsum): dubius (doudt- 
ful): suspensus et obscurus (that is un- 
settled or involved in obscurity; e. g., 
words, verba, Tac., Ann., 1, 11, 2): ambi- 
guus (that is capable of two-fold interpreta- 
‘ton ; oracle, oraculum): inconstans (in- 
constant): anceps (that can not be relied 
upon, with regard to character as well as 
respecting its result). A vague report, ru- 
mor incertus or non firmus. To hear some 
vague report, quasi per nebulam audire ali- 
quid (vid. Plaut., Capt.,5, 4,26, and Pseud., 
1, 5, 48). 

VAIN. || Useless; to no purpose, 
vanus: inutilis: cassus: irritus. || Friv- 
olous, trifling, worthless, inanis, 
vanus, futilis (good for nothing) : fragilis, 
caducus. JN. fragilis caducusque, fluxus 
atque fragilis (transitory). Vain endeav- 
ors, thoughts, contentiones, cogitationes 
inanes : tain pleasures, lwtitie futiles: hu- 
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man affairs are vain, res human® 
coeegpevt ra sunt: every thing earthly is 
vain itory, intra lunam nihil est 
nisi mortale et ucum ; breves et mu- 
tabiles rerum vices sunt. || Conceited, 
vid. || Attached to vain things, va- 
nus:inanis. To be rain, * vanarum rerum 
or vano gloriole honorisque studio trahi. 
VAIN-GLORIOUS, gloriosus (boastful): 
vanus (conceited) : vaniléquus (braggart). 
VAIN-GLORIOUSLY, gloriose. 
VAIN-GLORY, gloria (e. g., such is your 
vain-glory ! que tuaest gloria! Cic.). JN. 
ostentatio et gloria (Cic.) : tumor et vana 
de se persuasio (Quint.). What an excess 
of vain-glory is this ! quod genus tandem 
est istuc ostentationis et gloria! (Cic., 
Rabir. Post., 14, 38). 
VAINLY. || Zn vain, frustra (without 
effect ; i.e., if in any attempt the 
result is not obtained) : nequidquam (with 
Out carrying one’s point, without any re 
Sult): incassum (without reaching one’s 
object or aim: casse, used by Liv., 
24, 16, 10, and cassum, by Sen., Herc., Et, 
352, are unusual) ; also, JN. frustra ac ne- 
quidquam (Catull., 75, 1); incassum frus- 
traque (Lucr., 5, 1429). [o=> Frustra 
means “in vain,” with reference to the 
person who has been disappuinted ; nequid- 
quam (“in nequidquam, in nihil”), “ to no 
purpose,” refers to the nullity in which the 
thing has ended. Hence frustra, used ad- 
jectively, refers to the person ; whereas irri- 
tus refers to the thing. Frustra and ne- 
quidquam denote merely a failure, without 
tmputing a fault ; whereas incassum tm- 
plies a want of consideration, by which the 
Sailure might have been foreseen, Did.; but 
frustra may be used of a thing as employed 
or done by a person (e. g., trustra telum 
mittere, Ces.). Laberin vain. labor irritus, 
or labor frustra sumtus (Ces., B. G., 3, 14, 
1), or * frustra susceptus, or labor frustra 
in rem aliquam insumtus. To labor in 
vain, operam perdere ; et operam et ole- 
um perdere (Cic.) ; oleum et operam per- 
dere (Plaut.) : lest my labors should be all 
;én vain, ne et opera et oleum ... perierit 
(Cic.) : that att was in vain, frustra id 
inceptum (alicui) fuit (Liv.). || Foolish- 
ly, vid. 
Ae LE, vallis. 

ALEDICTION, . 
VALEDICTORY. } via. FaREWEL. 
VALERIAN (a plant), * valeriana (Lin 

neus). 
VALET, famulus: minister: servus. 
Valet de chambre, cubicularius (Cic.). 
VALETUDINARIAN, _ valetudinarius 
(Sen.): qui est infirma, tenui, incommo- 
da valetudine (3 morbosus, Cato = 


iseased). 

VALIANT, animosus: fortis: acer: 
strenuus: impavidus: audax: ferox. 
Syn. in CouraGeEovs. 

VALIANTLY, fortiter : forti animo: 
animose: strenue: acri or alacri animo: 
intrepide, impavide (Liv.). 

VALID, bonus (good ; opposed to ma- 
lus, bad, or adulterinus, counterfeit): jus- 
tus (suck as i ought to be): idoneus ( 
proper): ratus (confirmed, ratified). JN. 
ratus ac firmus (well established): legiti- 
mus (conformable to law): firmus ad pro- 
bandum (that proves, convincing ; e. g. 
argumentum): gravis (weighty: henee, 
also, convincing ; e. g., argumentum ; gf. 
Cic., Rose. Com., 12, 36, argumentum gra- 
vissimum et firmissimum; i. e., the most 
walid proof). To be ralid, valére (gener- 
al term) ; vigére (to be in vogue, to continue 
in force) ; ratum esse (to be firmly estab- 
lished ; of laws, decrees, compacts); exer- 
céri (to be in force; of laws, Liv., 6, 51): 
esse (to exist: | obtinére or obtinéri is 
quite unclassical in the sense of valére; 
vid. Klotz, Cic., Tusc., 5, 41, 118, and ig 
even wrong in the sense of esse): to admit 
any thing as valid, aliquid ratum habére 
or ducere; aliquid probare, approbare, 
comprobare (to approve of it) ; aliquid ac- 
cipere, admittere (to accept, allow). 

VALIDITY, firmitas: gravitas (of argu 
ments): auctoritas. Usually by circumlo- 
cution with adjective or verb ; e. g., to give 
validity to a law, efficere ut lex valeat. To 
give validity to any thing, aliquid ratum 





cere or ratum esse jubére : to destroy the 
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validity of any thing, aliquid irritum esse 
jubére (Cic, ; e. g., testamentum). 
VALLEY, vallis (general term): con- 
vallis (@ deep valley surrounded with hills ; 
the confluence, as it were, of several 
valleys). A large, deep valley, vallis mag- 
na, alta: entrance to a valley, angustie, 
fauces vallis. 
VALOR. Vid. CourAGE. 
VALUABLE, pretiosus: multi pretii 
(properly and figuratively): wstimatione 
dase : magni faciendus (figuratively). 
A valuable work, opus magni taciendum, 
haud contemnendum, egregium: to send 
many valuable contributions to a book, 
* multis et egregiis accessionibus librum 
augére, ornare: @ valuable present, mu- 
nus gratum, acceptum (Nep.): @ valuable, 
res pretiosa, egregia, eximia, magni pretil: 
valuables, res pretiose, magni pretii, pl. 
VALUATION, ewstimatio. To make a 


J. 

VALUE, s. |! Propr., pretium (with 
reference to an equivalent, especially in 
money. [o here is no authority for 
valor in this sense) : estimatio (in the opin- 
ton of men). The value of money, potes- 
tas pecuniarum (Gai., Dig., 13, 3, 4): to 
be of sume value, pretium habére ; in pre- 
tio esse: to be of great value, maximo esse 
pretio: to be of small value, pretii esse par- 
vi, ntinimi: to be of no value, nullius esse 
pretii: of equal value, (res) ejusdem pre- 
tii (not valoris). || Fra., pretium (Cic.): 
dignitas (Plin., Gell.) : virtus (Cic.). To 
attach great value to any thing, multum 
tribuere alicui rei: magni wstimare ali- 
quid; in magno honore habére aliquid : 
to sei too high a value on one’s self, mul- 
tum sibi tribuere; magnifice de se senti- 
re; nimium sibi tribuere. 

VALUE, v. || Zo rate at a certain 
price, wstimare aliquid (with a genitive 
or ablative of the price, Cic.): westimatio- 
nem alicujus rei facere (Ces.) or habére 
(Cic.) ; pretium alicui rei statuere (Plaut.) 
or constituere (Cic.). To value highly, 
magni (not multi) or magno estimare ; 
magni facere, habére, ducere, pendére : 
to vaine lightly, parvi facere, wstimare, 
ducere, habére, pendére : to value as noth- 
ing, pro nihilo ducere, putare; nihili or 
non flocci facere ; despicere et pro nihilo 
putare ; contemnere et pro nihilo ducere ; 
estimare nihilo, pro nihilo, or nihil: to 
value more highiy, plums (not majoris) 
estimare: to value less, minoris estima- 
re or pendére : to value equally, juxta es- 
timare (Sall., Cat., 2, 8); in pari laude 
utrumque ponere: to value one more than 
another, unum alteri preponere, antepo- 
nere, and (vice versd) postponere, post- 
habére. || To esteem highly, diligere 
(aliquid in aliquo) : diligere carumque ha- 
bére : [35> not wstimare alone tn this 
sense; it must always have a genitive or 
ablative of the value; vid., also, “to VALUE 
higly,” above. 

VALVE, valve (only plural, folding- 
doors): epistomium (a safety-valve, &c.). 

VAMP, s., * corium superius. 

VAMP, ». sarcire (Cat.): resarcire 
(Ter. reficere aliquid (Ces.). 

VAMPIRE. || The bat so called, 
* vespertilio spectrum (Linn.). || An im- 
aginary monster, sanguisiga, -w, f. 
(which = leech, Cels.). 

VAN. || Front of an army, primum 
agmen (opposed to extremum agmen ; or 
primi agminis cohortes ; opposed to extre- 
mi agminis cohortes: on a march): frons 
(in battle): [3° not antecursores or an- 
tecursores agminis in this sense; nor prvwe- 
cursores. To form the van with the caval- 
ry, cum eqguitatu antecedere. || A win- 
nowing-fan, vannus, ventilabrum. || A 
kind of vehicle; vid. CARRIAGE. 

VANE, *signum in tecto versatile ven- 
tornm index. 

VANISH, evanescere (properly and fig- 
uratinely ; opposed to apparére) : occulta- 
ri (opposed to aperiri): abire: discedere 
(to depart. |x Avoid prewterlabi and 
wluhi in this sense). To vanish from any 
hod's sight, recedere a conspectu alicu- 
jus (Nep.); e conspectu alicujus evolare 
(quickly) : hope vanishes, apes extenuatur 
«t evanescit (Cic., Att. 3, 13, 1). 
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VANITY. || Emptiness, transito- 
ry nature, inanitas: vanitas: fragilitas. 
|| 4 vain thing, res vana, inanis: vani- 
ttes of the world, res caduce, perituree. 
|| Love of vain things, *rerum vana- 
rum studium: ambitio (ambition). || Vain- 
glory, gloria (falsa et inanis, Cic.): vani- 
tas (Yac.): tumor (post-Augustan poetry) 
{vid., also, VaIN-GLoRy]. || Ostenta- 
tion, ostentatio: jactantia: venditatio. 

VANQUISH, } Vid. ConquER, Con- 

VANQUISHER. QUEROR. 

VANTAGE. [Vid. ApvantaGcE.] Van- 
tage-ground, locus superior ; locus oppor- 
tunus (a good position). 

VAPID. || Propr., vapidus (of wine): 
imbecillus: infirmi saporis (of weak fla- 
vor ; said of any liquor). || F1a., insulsus 
(tasteless ; of persons, or speech, style): je- 
junus (without vigor ; of orators or speech- 
es). Vapid expressions, insulse dicta. 

VAPIDNESS, jejunitas: insulsitas (jig- 
uratively) ; or by the adjective. 

VAPOR, s. || Exhalation, vapor: 
halitus: nebula (from the earth or from 
water ; the latter a cloud-like vapor): ex- 
halatio: exspiratio: aspiratio (exhalation 
from the earth): respiratio (from water). 
Vapors rise from the water, aque vaporant; 
from the earth, humores in aera surgunt: 
a vapor bath, assa sudatio, vaporatio (the 
bathing with steam or vapor); assum La- 
conicum (the chamber ; {3 > not vapora- 
rium, which is= flue ee || Mel- 
ancholy, vid. 

VAPOR. v. Vid. Brag. 

VAPORISH, lienosus (splenetic): mo- 
rosus: difficilis (sour, crabbed): stoma- 
chosus (irascible). 

VARIABLE, varius: varians: incon- 
stans: mutabilis: mobilis. JN. varius et 
mutabilis. Syn. in CHANGEABLE. 

VARIABLENESS. || Prop. By the ad- 
jective; varietas rather =variety. || Fia., 
mobilitas, inconstantia; or by the adjective. 
Vid. CHANGEABLENESS, INCONSTANCY. 

VARIANCE, || Dissension, discor- 
dia (difference of views and sentiments) : 
dissensio (misunderstanding : [og dis- 
sensus only in poetry and late prose): dis- 
sidium (consequence of discordia, dissen- 
sio): altereatio: jurgium : contentio (quar- 
rel): simultas (from simul; state of alien- 
ated freling toward a person with whom one 
comes into collision; e. g., @ political ri- 
val, a member of one's family, &c.). Al va- 
riance, discors; dissidens: to be at vari- 
ance, discordare ; dissidére : with any body, 
cum aliquo; simultates exercére cum al- 
iquo; simultas mihi est or intercedit cum 
aliquo; also, in simultate esse cum aliquo 
(e. g., se... nuMquam cum sorore fuisse 
in simultate, Nep., Att., 17): they are at va- 
riance, discordia inter eos orta est; dis- 
cordant inter se; discordes inter se facti 
sunt: to set persons at variance, lites inter 
aliquos serere. || Inconsistency, dif- 
ference, repugnantia: discrepantia. To 
be at variance, inter se pugnare, repugna- 
re, discrepare, or dissidére: with a thing, 
aliczi rei repugnare or adversari; cum 
aliqua re pugnare or discrepare: his ac- 
tions are at variance with his words, facta 
ejus cum dictis discrepant. 

VARIATION, commutatio: vicissitu- 
do varietas. Vid. CHANGE. 

VARTEGATE, variare. 

VARIEGATED, versice-or: varius : 
coloris varii (that exhibits different colors 
at the same time, rutki\os): versicolor 
(that changes its color when held up to the 
light, alodos; then, general term, of many 
colors, whereas discolor = of different col- 
ors, said of two pljetts [epnoree to conco- 
lor], is only poetical and post-Augustan in 
the sense of “variegated”), To weara 
variegated garment, varia veste exorna- 
tum esse. 

VARIETY, varietas (the proper word) : 
vicissitudo (change of fortune, seasons ; 
day and night). Variety of weather, covli 
varietas : variety in expression, eloquendi 
varietas: variety of opinion (vid, “ Drr- 
FERENCE of opinion”): varvety of day 
and night, vicissitudines dicrum atque 
noctium: variety of seasons, vicissitudi- 
nes anniversariw. Vid., also, CHANGE. 

VARIOUS, varius: multiplex: multi- 
formis : omnis generis. JN. multiplex 
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variusque, or varius et multiplex: dispar 
(unequai: [53 multimodus, multifarius 
occur only tn late writers). When various 
opinions were given, quum sententiis va- 
riaretur (Liv.). Various persons, nonnul- 
li; complures ({g> but not plures): a 
various reading, *\ectio varia; * lectionis 
varietas ; *scripture discrepantia ( 

but not lectio diversa, lectionis diversitas 
= an entirely opposite reading) : to adops 
@ various reading, *aliam scripturam, 
lectionem recipere, sequi. Vid., alsa, 
CHANGEABLE. 

VARIOUSLY, varie: non uno modo, 

VARLET, surcifer: homo nequam: 
pessimus. 

VARNISH, s. || PRopr., * vernix: at- 
ramentum tenue (a varnish of dark color, 
for putting on paintings, Plin., 35, 10, 36, 
Wo. 18). || Fie., fucus. 

VARNISH. »v. || PRopR., * vernice illi- 
nere. To varnish a picture, atramento te- 
nui tabulam illinere. || Fic. To cover 
with a pretext or false appearance, 
rem colorare nomine aliquo (by a pretext, 
Val. Mar., 8, 2, 2): rem involucris tegere 
et quasi velis obtendere; also, velare rem 
only. WVarnished, coloratus (with a fair 
color or appearance) ; fucatus (with a de- 
ceptive dye), PHRASES in COLOR, ?. 

VARY. || TRANs., mutare (¢o cause one 
of two things to take place of the other): 
submutare (of a partial change) : variare 
(so that sometimes one, sometimes the other 
has place): distinguere (to introduce an 
agrecable variety). JN. variare et muta- 
re; variare et distinguere. T'o vary labor 
with recreation or rest, graviora opera lu- 
aibus jocisque distinguere; variare otium 
labore, laborem otio. || INTRANS., muta- 
ri: variari, or variare (to change backward 
and forward ; especially of the weather ; 
also of opinions and reports, ita fama va- 
riat, ut, &e., Liv. ; variat sententia, Ov. ; 
variatis sententiie, Cic.): converti (to lurn 
round, for better or worse). Not to vary, 
sibi constare ; a se non decedere. 

VASE, vas, vasis; nom. plural, vasa; 
sometimes amphora. 

VASSAL, vagallus (in Latin of the Mid- 
dle Ages): cliens (in the Roman sense) : 
in tidem receptus ab aliquo, or gui fun- 
dos, agros, beneficii jure possidet; or (as 
one whose duty it is to assist in defending 
a district) is cujus fidei pars imperii com- 
missa est. 

VASSALAGE, clientéla (iu the Roman 
sense). 

VAST, vastus: amplus: spatiosus: 
magnus: ingens: immensus. Vid.GREAaT, 
LARGE. 

VASTLY. vaste: ample. 

VASTNESS, immensa magnitudo: im 
mensitas ; or by the adjectives. 

VAT, cupa: dolium (large cask): lacus: 
labrum (large, open vessel). A checse-vat, 
forma (formis buxeis caseum exprimere, 


Col.). 

VAULT,s. ||An arched roof, came 
ra: concameratio: fornix (properly, of 
single arches ; then the whole vault), ||An 
arched place, concameratio: locus con- 
cameratus. A vault undcr ground, hypo 
géum (e. g., for the dead, Petron., Sat., 11). 
locus sub terra saxo conseptus (Liv., 22, 
57). || 4 place for keeping things 
in, cella (a store-room): horreum (a ware- 
house for goods) : taberna (a shop), 

VAULT, v. || TRans., camerare (Plin.): 
concamerare (all round): confornicare 
(Vitr., completely). To be vaulted, fornica- 
tim curvari (Plin.); concamerari. Vault- 
ed, cameratus; concameratus; fornica- 
tus (vaulted): arcuatus (arched): convex- 
us; gibbus (ha/f round, conver; opposed 
to concavus, gibbus, Cels., 8,1, in.). || IN- 
TRANS., saitu se subjicere: saltu emicare. 
To vault on a horse, in equum insilire ; 
saltu se subjicere in equum. 

VAULTER, petaurista (Varro ap. No- 
nius). 

VAUNT, v., se efferre: se jactare (inso- 
lenter): gloriari: gloria et praedicatione 
sese etferre. To vaunt of or ina thing, 
aliqua re, or de or in aliqua re gloriari; 
jactare, ostentare, venditare aliquid. He 
vaunts and brags as high as ever, nec quic- 
quam jam loquitur modestius : he vaunts 
of his villany, in facinore et scelere glori 
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tur: he vaunts of his own deeds, suarum 

audum preco est; sua narrat facinora. 
VAUNT, s., jactatio: ostentatio: ven- 
ditatio (of something, alicujus rei): osten- 
tatio sui: juctantia sui. Jo make a vaunt 
of. jactare, ostentare, venditare aliquid ; 
iqua re gloriari. ‘ 
VAUNTER, jactator, ostentator, vendi- 
tator alicujus rei: homo vanus: homo va- 
niloquus : homo gloriosus: homo fortis 


lingua. 
VAUNTING, gloriosus: vanus: vanilo- 


quus. 
VAUNTINGLY, gloriose : jactanter. 
VEAL, (caro) vitulina; or vitulina, nom. 
ural. Roast veal, assum vitulinum. 
|| TRaws., obliquare sinus (ve- 
lorum) in ventum (to the wind, Virg.). 
|i InrRaNs., se vertere; verti (of the wind). 
The wind suddenly veers round to the south, 
ventus vertitur or se vertit in Africum. 
_ If=change, vid. Times and opinions 
ve veered about, magna facta est rerum 
et animorum commutatio. 
VEGETABLE, que terra ipsa ex se 
generata stirpibus infixa continet: ea, 
quorum stirpes terra continentur: que 
a terra stirpibus continentur: res, que 
gignuntureterraé. Vegetables ( for the ta- 
ble), olus, plural, olera (pulmentum, obso- 
nium = any thing eaten with bread; as, 
vegetables, meat, fish). 
VEGETATE, *vivere (of plants): *plan- 
tz instar vivere (of persons). 
VEHEMENCE, vis (general term, in- 
tensive force or strength): gravitas (the 
impresston which any thing makes upon 
the feelings): violentia (violence): ardor: 
wstus (heat, glow, fire; especially of the 
passions, a fever, &c.): impotentia (want 





of self-control) : ir dia ( of 
character, anger): incitatio: impetus 
(great hurry). ([Vid., also, VIOLENCE, 


Heat.] [27 Vehementia (= vis) ts first 
used by Pliny. 

VEHEMENT, vehemens (the proper 
word, not lenient or quiet ; opposed to lenis, 
placidus ; of persons of an irritable char- 
acter, or who are easily impelled to rash 
Gctions ; then also of inantmate objects): 

vis (that is capable of making a strong 
tmpression ; e. g., illness, morbus; expres- 
sion, verbum [= offensive saying] ; adcer- 
sary, adversarius): acer (sharp, cutting ; 
opposed to lenis: also denoting fierceness 
or violence). JN. acer et vehemens; ve- 
hemens acerque (opposed to placidus mol- 
lisque) : acerbus (mortifying, or causing 
painzul feelings, acute): violentus (vio- 
tent): concitatus: incitatus: intentus 
(that is or acts in great hurry, impetuous) : 
ardens : flagrans (ardent, fervent, burn- 
ing ; e. g.. of @ fever, passions, &c.): ira- 
cundus (irritated, in great anger): ferox 
(wild: of persons, wtth reference to their 
character). Jn. vehemens feroxque: im- 
portunus (importunate; e. g., homo; pas- 
sions, libidines); also, JN. vehemens et 
violentus. Yow are too rehement, nimium 
es vehemens feroxque natura. 

VEHEMENTLY, vehementer: gravi- 
ter: acriter: acerbe [Syn. in VEHE- 
MENT]: ardenter (ardently): ferventer 
(fervently): avide (with avidity): iracun- 
de (in great anger) : magno impetu (e. g., 

0 attack, hostem aggredi): importune 
(émportunately). To fight vehemently, ve- 
bh ter contendere: to cry out vehe- 
mently, valde clamare: to speak vehement- 
ly, acriter, or concitate, or magna conten- 
tione dicere ; ferventer loqui: to pursue 
the enemy too vehemently, cupidins or avid- 
ius hostem insequi : to proceed veh ly, 
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veil; i. e., curtain, of the Tabernacle or 
Temple). ||Fic. A pretext, species: im- 
ago: simulacrum. Under the veil of, per 
simulationem ([ not sub obtentu or 
sub pretextu). Vid. PRETEXT. 

VEIL, v., aliquid velare (properly and 
figuraticely): nomine alicujus rei tegere 
atque velare aliquid (improperly =to cloak ; 
e. g., cupiditatem suam, Cic.). Vid. To 
Cloak. 

VEIN. || Propr., vena (arteria is = en 
artery). A small vein, venula: to open a 
vein (as @ punishment), venam incidere, 
rescindere, secare, ferire, percutere ; ali- 
cui venam solvere et sanguinem mittere 
(Gell., 10, 8): to open a vein (as a surgical 
operation), sanguinem mittere ; in the arm, 
ex brachio. {j Fre., vena (in metals, wood, 
or marble) : fibra (én plants) : meatus ligni 
(in wood). The space between veins in the 
earth, intervenium: marked with veins, 
venosus (e. g., @ stone, lapis): a vein of 
humor, &c., ingenii vena. 

VELLUM, *pergamena or membrana 
(vitulina). Vellum paper, charta levigata, 


rgamena. 

VELOCITY, celeritas: velocitas (gen- 
eral terms of rapid motion, as visible) : per- 
nicitas ( fleetness) : incitatio (of @ body 
driven onward) : rapiditas (e. g., fluminis), 
Velocity in speaking, dicendi celeritas ; 
oratio incitatior : with velocity, celeriter ; 
raptim. 

VELVET, *holosericum. Of velvet, 
holosericus (Lampr.; e. g., vestis holose- 
rica): @ velvet-brush, *scopula holoserico 
detergendo facta. 

VENAL. ||Pertaining to the veins, 
by genitive, vene or venarum. || Open 
to bribery and corruption, merce- 
nary, venalis (Cic.): pretio venalis (Liv.): 
nummarius (i to integer, incorrup- 
tus, abstinens). Venal judges, judices 
nummarii (Cic., Ait., 1, 16, 8). 

VENALITY, animus venalis, corrupté- 
le facilis: qui pretio se movéri patitur : 
animus largitioni non resistens: qui pre- 
tio et mercéde ducitur (after Cic.). 

VEND. Vid. SELL. 

VENEER, arborem alia integere (after 
Plin.): *aliquid vilius ligno pretiosius 
cortice facere; or (if the reading of Sal- 
masius be adopted) vilioris ligni e pretiosi- 
ore corticem facere (vid. quotation at end 
of article): ligna tenui bracted tegere, or 
lignum vilius pretiosioris ligni bracted te- 
gere or integere (—— tenuis bractea ligna 
tegat, Ov.; where, however, bractea ts @ 
thin plate of metal; it is also, however, 
used for a thin piece of wood, as in the fol- 
lowing passage of Pliny, which is a locus 
classicus on veneering : hec prima origo 
luxurie, arborem alia integi, et vili- 
ores ligno pretiosiores cortice fieri. Ut 
una arbor sepius veniret, excogitate sunt 
ligni bractew, Hist. Nat., 16, 43, 84. 
Salmasius reads vilioris ligni e pretiosiore 
corticem fieri. 

VENEERING, *luxuria arborem alia 
integendi; or circumilocution by verbs un- 
der VENEER. Venerring was invented, ex- 
cogitate sunt ligni bractex (Plin., as quot- 
ed in the preceding article). 

VENERABLE, venerabilis: veneran- 
dus: reverendus: gravis: augustus (es- 
pecially by external dignity). 

VENERATE, venerari: adorare (the 
latter the stronger, not used by Cicero ; both 
with the addition of ut deum, when spoken 
of @ man to whom divine honor is paid): 
reveréri. || In @ wider sense=to love 
and honor, colere: mirifice or diligen- 





calide agere: to oppose vehemently, vehe- 
menter repugnare: to urge vehemently, 
vehementer. or valde, or etiam atque eti- 
am, or obnixe, or impense rogare ; ali- 
quem aliquid flagitare or efflagitare (to de- 
mand impetuously) ; contendere aliquid ab 
aliquo (to tnsist upon): to write too vehe- 
mently, iracundius scribere. 

VEHICLE. Vid. CarrraGE. 

VEIL, s. || A cover to conceal the 
Jace, rica; diminutive, ricinium ( 
not velum, which isa sail, a curtain): 
flammeum : flammeolum (a bride’s veil). 
Any covering, velamen: velamen- 
tum: integumentum: involucrum (also, 
velum, especially as technical term for the 





ti colere: observare : (diligenter) 
colere et observare : observare et dilige- 
re: in honore habére. To venerate as a 
parent, or with a filial affection, aliquem in 
parentis loco colere. 

VENERATION, veneratio: adoratio 
(early, and in Livy, &c.): cultus. Super- 
stitious veneration, superstitio, vid. 

VENERATOR, venerator ( poetical, 
Ov.): cultor. A zealous or constant ven- 
erator, assiduus cultor ; or by the verbs, 
qui veneratur, &c. 

VENEREAL, venereus ; or by genitive, 
amoris, veneris. 

VENGEANCE, ultio (private) : vindic- 





ta (inflicted by competent authority) : pene — 


(penalty, punishment) : ira: iracundia (an- 


VENT 


ger, wrath). To take vengeance, ulcisc 
(Cie.); ultionem petere (Yac.), exigere 
ab aliquo (Just.) ; pe@enas petere, 1 :petere 
ab aliquo. Vid. AVENGE. 

VENIAL, venid dignus (Quint.): cui 


venia dari potest: quod excusationem 
habet: q habet aliquid excusationis 
(Cic.). Horace translates “ venial faults” 


by mediocria et quis ignoscas vitia; Ter 
ence has culpa ea, que sit ignoscenda (a 
venial fault, Phorm., 5, 3. 26). 

VENISON, caro ferina; or simply feri- 
na (sc. caro): carnes cervine (of the deer). 

VENOM, venenum: virus, -i, 2. 
erly and figuratively). Vid., also, Po1son. 

VENOMOUS. || Propr. venenatus 
(Cic.) : veneno infectus, tinctus, imbutus : 
virulentus (Gell). Venomous 
serpentes venenati (Nep.), virulenti (Gell): 
their bite is us, V inspirant 
morsibus (Virg., poetical); morsus virus 
habent (Cels.). ||Fic., acerbus: iracun- 
dus: furibundus. 

VENT, s. || Admission of air, adi- 
tus aeris. A vent-hole, spiraculum (Plin.); 
spiramentum (Vitr.): to give vent to ( prop- 
erly) =to admit air, ventilare (e. g., Vi 
num ; aditum aeris admittere ; also, ape- 
rire ccelum (Plin.): = to let out, rei viam 
aperire ; ( figuratively) erumpere: I must 
give vent to my joy, erumpere licet mi- 
hi gaudium (Ter.): to give vent to one’s 
hatred, odium expromere or effurdere 
(against any body, in aliquem); odium 
dictis factisque explére: to give vent to 
one’s ill humor, displ e, ste h 
in aliquem erumpere ; dolor meus in ali- 
quem incursat: to give vent to one’s an- 
ger (against any one), iram in aliquem 
effundere, evomere, erumpere; at a thing, 
iram in rem vertere; in rem sevire: not 
to give vent to one’s anger, iram suppri- 
mere or reprimere: to one’s hatred, udi- 
um sorbére (literally, to swallow it). \|Sale, 
market, venditio mercium. A g or 
quick vent, *facilis et expedita venditio 
mercium : to find a good vent, * facile ven- 
di: to find no vent, * repudiari: that has a 
sod vent, vendibilis (opposed to invendi- 

ilis). 

VENT, v. Vid. “to give vent to,” under 
the substantive, 

VENTILATE, ventilare: aeri, celo al- 
iquid exponere (to erpose to the air): ven- 
tulum facere alicui (as by fanning, Ter.). 
To ventilate a room, aerem immittere in 
conclave; cubiculi fenestras patefacere 
sic ut perflatus aliquis accedat (after Cels., 
3, 19); perflatum in cubiculum totis ad- 
mittere fenestris (after Ov., A. A., 3, 807, 
and Plin., 17, 19, 31). 

VENTILATOR, * foramen spiritale 
(Aptc.) : spiraculum (vent-hole). 

VENTRAL, ventralis ; or by the gent 
tive of venter. 

VENTRICLE, ventriculus (the stomach, 
Cels.). Ventricle of the heat, ventriculug 
cordis (Cic.). 

VENTRILOQUIST, ventriloquus (Ter 
tull., and late writers. Greek x.Bwv, Plu- 
tarch ; feminine, xvOQdvieca, id. It is prob- 
able that, in the classical age, the Romans 
employed these Greek words, according toa 
very common practice). 

VENTURE, s., periculum (danger): 
alea (game of hazard ; hazard): facinus: 
facinus audax (bold deed): dimicatio for- 
tune or fortunarum, vite, or capitis (dan- 
ger where one’s property or life is at stake), 
Ata venture, temere. At all ventures, te- 
mere. Vid., also, Cast, s.; Risk. 

VENTURE, v. || To have courage 
to do a thing, audére (to run a risk): 
conari (to be bold, to make an effart, 
an infinitive; [3 never with ut). |j In 
TRANS. To undertake a thing at 
tended with danger, to run the 
risk of, sleam subire or adire: se in ca- 
sum dare (to run the risk): audére (to 
dare). To venture an engagement, in ace 
em or certamen descendere re Taci- 
tus says, poetically, audére aciem, Ann., 
12, 28): to venture a decisive battle, sum 
mis cum hoste copiis contendere : to ven- 
ture nothing, periculum or discrimen non 
audére, non subire. ||7'o expose to loss 
or danger, aliquid in aleam dare: ire 
in aleam alicujus rei (to peril or risk any 
thing): si sae had, i 
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periculum alicujus rei or in aliqué re fa- 
cere: aliquid tentare, experiri: periclitari 
{to try one’s luck in a dangerous business). 
Jn. experiri et periclitari. Zo venture 
one’s life, committere se periculo mortis; 
manifesto periculo corpus objicere or ca- 
put ofterre: to venture one’s life for any 
one, inferre se in periculum capitis atque 
vitee discrimen pro alicujus salute : to ven- 
ture one’s self, se committere (e. g., in aci- 
em, in hostilem terram, in locum precip- 
item) : to venture one’s self in the midst of 
the enemy, se immittere in mediw pugne 
discrimen: to venture one’s self against 
any one, audére aliquem aggredi; aliquem 
adire audére. 

VENTUROUS or VENTURESOME. 
1 Of persons disposed to venture, 
orto encounter risk, audens (bold, in 
a good sense; especially of a single act): 
audax (bold, in a good or bad sense; of 
the habit): contidens (full of self-confi- 
dence; ina bad sense) : temerarius (rash). 
JN. temerarius atque audax. 7’ be ven- 
turesome, audacem or audacia confiden- 
tem esse. || Hazardous, dangerous 
(of things), periculosus (full of danger) : 
anceps (threatening equal danger from two 
sides): dubius (doubtful as to how it may 
turn out), JN. periculosus et anceps. 

VERACIOUS, verus: veridicus (Cic.): 
veritatis amicus, cultor, diligens (of per- 
sons’. Vid. TRUE. 

VERACITY, veritas: fides: religio 
(consrientiousness, Cic.). Strict veracity, 
severitas (Cic., Leg., 1, 1, 4). 

VERANDAH, *subdiale (Plin.) : * po- 
dium (a belcony, Plin. Ep.) ; or it may 
be necessary to retain the word. 

VERB, verbum (Cic.). A verb active, 
verbum agens; passive, verbum patiendi 
(Gell.). 

VERBAL. ||Having word answer- 
tng to word, literal [vid. LirERatL], 
ad verbum expressus: verba singula ex- 
primens, reddens (after Cic.): ad verbum 
descriptus (verbal accuracy; of a copy). 
Averhal translation, interpretatio ad tidem 
verborum facta, ad literam verba aucto- 
ris reddens, exprimens: petty verbal dis- 
cussions or distinctions, (iste) verborum 
angustiwe: to drive any body to such petty 
verbal discussions, aliquem in tantas ver- 
borum angustias compellere (both Cic. ; 
opposed to campus, &c., the field of fair, 
full discussion): a dispute that turns on 
peity verbal distinctions, verborum discep- 
tatio or discordia: to reduce any thing to 
a discussion of petty verbal distinctions, 
ad verba rem deflectere: verbal criticism, 
* critice or ars critica, que verborum pon- 
dera examinat (after Cic.): a mere verbal 
critic, *verborum or syllabarum anceps 
(in a bad sense); qui verborum pondere 
examinat (in a good sense). || By word 
of mouth, oral, by verbis, or per collo- 
quium or colloquia. To give any body a 
verbal answer, alicui voce respondére ; a 
verbal commission, alicui aliquid voce 
mandare. 

VERBALLY. ||Verbatim, vid. ||Oral 
ly, prwsens (adjective): coram: voce: 
verbis. or per colloquium or colloquia. 

VERBATIM, ad verbum: verbum e 
verbo (Cic.): ad literam ({g> verbote- 
nus and verbatim are not Latin). To 
translate verbatim, ad verbum transferre 
(Cic.). 

VERBOSE, verbosus: verbis abundans 
(Cic., in a good sense): copiosus: plenus 
(copious ; opposed to jJejunus). 

VERBOSELY, verbose: copiose (in @ 
Rood sense). 

VERBOSENESS, Uturba = verborum 

VERBOSITY, Se Clea DevlOr: 3; 
13, 50): inanis verborum volubilitas (7)., 
1, 15. 17): fejuna verborum concertatio 
(ib., 2, 16, 68) : inanis quedam profluentia 
loquendi (Cic., Part. Or., 23, 81): inepta 
verbositas: inanis garrulitas (Erv.): ina- 
nisloquacitas Mvret.) : inanium turha ver- 
borum (Quint, 8.21): inanium verborum 
torrens (id, 10, 7, 23): inanium verborum 
flumen (Cic., N. D., 2, 1, 1): verborum 
coluvio (Geil. 1, 15, 7). 

VERDANT, viridis: virens (green) : 
frondescens (Jeafr) : herbaceus (grassy). 
Very rerdant, perviridis: somewhat ver- 
dant, sub ridis: to be verdant, virére : co 
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walk on a verdant or shady bank, in viridi 
opacaque ripa inambulare (Cic.). 

VERDICT, judicium: sententia: de- 
crétum. To give a verdict, sententiam 
ferre, dicere, pronuntiare ; judicare ; de- 
cernere ; respondére: to give a verdict in 
Savor of any body, adjudicare causam ali- 
cui or aliquid alicui; secundum aliquem 
decernere, judicare (Cic.) ; against, abju- 
dicare alicui aliquid (tn civil causes). In 
criminal cases = AcQquiIT, CONDEMN. 

VERDIGRIS, eriigo (Plin., Col.) : wrii- 
ca (Vitr.). 

VERDURE, viriditas (Cic.): viride 
(Plin.). Verdure of the meadows, viriditas 
pratorum (Cic.): verdure of the banks, vi- 
ridis riparum vestitus (Cic., NV. D., 2, 39, 
98): to gain verdure, virescere: to be 
clothed with verdure, virére: to recover ver- 
dure, revirescere. 

VERGE, s., margo; ora (edge, border): 
finis; confinium (boundary, limit). Fie. 
To be on the verge of death, capulo vici- 
num esse; capularem esse (Serv., Virg., 
4En., 6, 222; Plaut., Mil, 3, 1, 33): in ex- 
tremd regula (not teguld) stare; extrema 
tangere (by a figure from the race-course ; 
vid. Sen. Ep., 12, 4, Ruhnk., and 26, 1): 
in precipiti esse (i. e., to stand on the 
brink of a precipice, to be in ex!reme dan- 
ger, Cels., 2,6). He seems to me to be on 
the verge of death, videtur mihi prosequi 
se (i. e., to be attending his own funeral, 
Sen. Ep., 30, 4). To be on the verge of 
ruin or destruction, in sammo discrimine 
esse or versari: to lead any body to the 
verge of ruin, aliquem in locum prescipi- 
tem perducere. 

VERGE, »., proximum, finitimum, vici- 
num esse alicui or rei; tangere, attingere 
(terram), 

VERGER, *apparitor: *lictor. 

VERIFY, probare (to try or examine, 
and find good): explére, implére (e. g., 
spem; to fulfill). To be wrified (i. e., to 
come true), exXitum, eventum habére : eve- 
nire: ratum esse: eftici, fieri; e. g., exi- 
tum, eventum habent oracula, vaticinia 
(after Cic.) ; eveniunt, fiunt que preedicta 
sunt; somnia evadunt; que somniavi- 
mus evadunt (after Cic.). 

VERILY, ne (only used before pronouns 
by Cicero, nee ego, tu, illi, &c.: also, me- 
dius fidius nw). Verily you have made a 
good purchase, medius fidius nw tu pre- 
clarum locum emisti (Cic.) : certe : pro- 
fecto. Vid., also, TRULY. 

VERISIMILAR, ? Vid. PROBABLE, 

VERISIMILITUDE. § PROBABILITY. 

VERMICULAR, vermiculatus (Plin.). 

VERMILION, s., minium: cinnabiaris. 
The color of vermilion, color minii, cinna- 
baris : to paint with vermilion, pingere cin- 
nabari; miniare. 

VERMILION, adj., miniatus (Cic.): 
miniaceus (Vitr.): minianus (Cic.). 

VERMIN, bestidla molestw, rapaces, 
&c. (general term) : vermes (worms) : pe- 
diculi (dice) : mustélw (r0¢asels, &c.). Ver- 
min that injure corn, &c., *bestiéle que 
fruges, semina, &c., populantur (after 
Col., and Virg., populatque ingentem far- 
ris acervum curculio): full of vermin, 
verminosus (Plin.); vermicnlosus (Pall.). 

VERNACULAR, vernaculus. Vernac- 
ular language, sermo is, qui nobis natus 
est (Cic.). Vid. MOTHER-TONGUE, 

VERNAL, vernus. Vernal season, ver; 
tempus vernum: vernal equinor, wequi- 
noctium vernum (Plin., Col.). 

VERONICA (a flower), * veronica (Lin- 
neus). On the legendary derivation from 
vera icon or vera unica icon, cf. Buck- 
holz’s Philosophische Betrachtungen, and 
Kraus, Med. Lex. 

VERSATILE, versatilis (prop., Plin.): 
mobilis: mutabilis (changeable, fickle): 
alacer: promtus (ready). A versatile gen- 
ins, ingenium velox (Quint.), or versa- 
tile (Liv., 39, 40); animus agilis (Sen.). 
Vid., also, CHANGEABLE. 

VERSATILITY, agilitas. or by the ad- 
jective (properly). Versatility of mind, an- 
imi mobilitas (Quint.); ingenium mobile 
(Vitr.) ; ingenii celeritas (Cic.) ; ingenium 





versatile (Liv.), or velox (Quint.) ; ani- | 
mus versutus, callidus (Cic., when cun- | 


ning is implied). 
VERSE. || A line of poetry, ver- 


| 
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sus, -tis (distichon, tristichon, tetrasticaon, 
&c., @ set of two, three, four, &c., verses). 
Beautiful verses, versus ornati, luculenti 
(Cic.): very good, bad verses, versus opti. 
mi, mali: better and smoother verses, ver- 
sus magis facti et mollius euntes (Hor., 
Sat., 1, 10, 58): to write verses, versus fa- 
cere, scribere: to write excellent verses on 
any subject, optimis versibus de aliqua re 
scribere ; ornatissimis atque optimis ver 
sibus de aliqua re dicere (Cic.). || Poet- 
ry, numeri (plural): versus. To write 
in verse, sententias claudere numeris ; 
verba includere versu (Cic.). A small 
section, membrum: articulus. 

VERSED, exercitatus or volutatus in 
re (experienced in): peritus: gnarus ali- 
cujus rei (acquainted with). Well versed 
in a science, perfectus in aliqua scientia: 
to be versed in any thing, non hospitem 
esse in re; alicujus rei esse peritum: to 
be versed in history, ad historiam instruc- 
tum esse: to be versed in Greek and Lat- 
in, et Grecis et Latinis doctum esse: to 
be well versed in ancient literature, in ve- 
teribus scriptis studiose et multum volu- 
tatum esse : well or thoroughly versed, per- 
itissimus ; experientissimus ; plurimo re- 
rum usu or magno usu prieditus; usu et 
prudentia prwstans ; multis experimentis 
eruditus (Plin. Ep., 1, 5, 16). 

VERSICLE, versiculus (Cic.). 

VERSIFICATION, versificatio (Quin- 
tilian). The art of ve: sification, poetica ; 
ars metrica; ars versus faciendi. 

VERSIFIER, versiticator (Quint.): me- 
tricus (Gell.): artis metric peritus. 

VERSIFY, versus facere, scribere, com- 
ponere (to compose verses): versus funde- 
re or ex tempore fundere (to compose rap- 
idly or impromptu): sententias claudere 
numeris: verba includere versu (to write 
in verse, not in prose): versificare (Quint.). 
To be fond of versifying, delectat wliquem 
clandere verba pedibus (Hor., Sat.,2, 1, 28). 

VERSION, Vid. TRANSLATION. 

VERTEBRA, spondylus (Plin.) : verte- 
bra (Cels.). 

VERTEBRATED, vertebratus (Plin. ; 
made in the manner of a vertebra, having 
joints, jointed): * vertebris instructus. 

VERTEX, vertex. Vid. Summit, Top. 

VERTICAL, usually verticalis (technic 
al term) : better, directus (Cas.). 

VERTICALLY, ad verticem. 

VERTIGINOUS, vertiginosus (Plin.). 

VERTIGO, vertigo (Lin. Plin.). To 
be scized with vertigo, vertigine corripi 
(Plin.): to occasion vertigo, vertiginem 
facere (Plin.): to suffer from vertigo, ver- 
tigine laborare (Plin.); vertiginem pati 
(Macrob.): to remove vertigo, vertiginem 
discutere, sedare; offusam oculis caligi- 
nem disjicere. 

VERVAIN, sideritis (Plin., 25,19, and 
26, 88): verbenaca (Plin.): * verbéna of 
ficinalis (Linn.). 

VERY, adj. [Vid. TrRvE, Reau.] “ Ver- 
iest’’ may often be rendered by summus; 
or by a superlative, A very fool, stultior 
stultissimo. || Ztself,ipse. In that very 
plare, in eo ipso loco. 

VERY, adv., summe (in the highest de- 
gree; with verbs and adjectives) : maxime : 
quam maxime: magno opere or magno- 
pere : maximo opere or maximopere : 
summo opere or summopere (with great 
pains or effort; only with verbs): impense 
(zealously ; with verbs) : perquam (1sed al- 
most exclusively with words which may be 
compounded with per): admodum ( fully): 
valde (strongly: with verbs and adjectives): 
sane quam (202th verbs and adjectives): op 
pido (Literally, enough for the time, plentt 
fully, with adjectives and verbs; chiefly in 
common life, and hence found, for the most 
part, in the comedians: but also in Cicero, 
in dialogues and epistles): satis (sufficient- 
ly; always with relation to some giren end 
or to certain circumstances; with adjectives 
and adverbs; e. g.. non satis se tutum in 
Argis videbat, vot rery safe): vehementer 
(earnestly, passionately ; with verbs of emo- 
tion, or the like; as. dolére. gaudére, roge- 
re; also, not uncommonly, in other connec- 
tions, merely to denote intensity ; e. g., Ve- 
hementer utile est, Cic.; erit mihi vehe- 


| mentissime gratum, Cic. ; vehementer er- 


rare, Cas.): graviter (severely; with verbs 


VEX 
and participles ; e. g., graviter egrotare, 


graviter iratus): mire: mirifice: mirum 
qua.itum (extraordinarily ; with verbs and 
adjeciives): apprime (particularly, espe 
cially ; with adjectives): perfecte (thor- 
oughly ; with adjectives) : imprimis (before 
all, among the first; and for this we find, 
also, inter primos, ir or cum paucis, inter 
" paucos, ante alios, preter czteros, super 
omnes) : bene (well, duly ; with adjectives, 
adverbs, and verbs): probe (finely; with 
adjectives and verbs ; but only in conversa- 
tional style in the comedians): egregie, ex- 
imie (excellently, extraordinarily ; with ad- 
jectives and verbs: [= egregie is used, 
also, to denote excess or defect, but only in 
common discourse, in dialogue, or in the 
epistolary style; ©. g., egregie falsum, “very 
false” (but (55° there is no axthority for 
egregie falli or errare, for which the clas- 
sical expressions are valde or vehementer 
. errare, procul or longe errare, tota erra- 
re vid, probe or diligenter errare): longe 
(far ; with words denoting preference or dis- 
tinction ; e. g., longe superare, prestare, or 
antecellere; longe diversus). “Very” is 
expressed in Latin in various other ways ; 
e. g., by per in ition with adjectives, 
adverbs, or verbs ; as, perpauci, perquam 
pauci. very few; mihi perplacet, or per- 
quam placet, 1 am very well pleased or sat- 
isfied: by dis in composition with verbs ; 
e. g., diseupere, to desire very eagerly ; di- 
laudare, to extol very highly: by the super- 
lative, sometimes with longe or multo; e. 
g-. (ionge) fertilissimus ; multo ditissi- 
mus: not very (before adjectives and ad- 
verbs), non ita; haud ita (§>> not, non 
admodum, non valde). 
VESICLE, vesicula (Cic.). 





pertine. 
||A receptacle, vas, vasis, 
n.; diminutive, vasculum. An empty, full 
vessel, vas inane, plenum: a vessel of gold 
or silver, vas auro solidum (Tac.); vasex 
argento fabrefactum (Liv.); plural, vasa 
aurea, argentea. || A skip, navis [vid. 
Sup]. || ln anatomy, vas; especially 
in the plural, vasa, -orum. 

VEST, v. Vid. CLorue, INVEsT. 

VEST, s. Vid. GARMENT, WAISTCOAT. 

VESTAL, vestalis. 

VESTIBULE, vestibulum (open space 
before a Roman house, where those who had 
business there waited ; in vestibulo edium 


opperiri salutationem Csaris): proce- | 


ton (an ante-room to a bed-chamber, where 
slaves used to wait; xzpoxatray, in Varro, 


ielhe)s 

VESTIGE, vestigium (trace, footstep) : 
Teliquiz (remainder) : indicium ; signum; 
nota (mark, indication). There is not even 
@ vestige of any thing, ne vestigium qui- 
dem ullum reliquum est alicujus rei (Cic., 
Fam., 4, 14, 1); nullum exstat vestigium 
VESTNENT 

avi, 77 

VESTURE. via GARMENT. 

VESTRY. || A room attached toa 
church, sacrarium (a place where sacred 
things are kept): vestiarium (a room where 
clothes are kept). || A parish meeting 
held in the said room, *concilium pa- 
recie. To call a vestry meeting, *con- 
cilium parcecie convocare: to hold a vest- 
ry meeting, concilium (&c.) habére. 

VETCH, vicia (Col., Virg.). Of vetch- 
es, Vicialis, viciarius (Col.). 

VETERAN, veteranus. <A veteran— 
ald soldier. (miles) veteranus; vetus mi- 
ses expertusque belli (7ac.) ; emeritus 
(that has served his time out). 

VETERINARY, veterinarius (Col.). A 
veterinary surgeon, Veterinarius: medici- 
ne veterinarie prudens (Col.): a veteri- 
nary school, schola veterinaria: the veter- 
inary art, ars veterinaria (Veget.); medi- 
cina veterinaria (Col). 

VEX. {| TRans., stomachum alicui fa- 
cere or movére: indignationem alicui mo- 
vére (to render indignant): bilem alicui 
movére or commovére : irritare aliquem 
or alicujus iram (to make angry): punge- 
re aliquem (sensibly to grieve or mortify) : 
otfendere aliquem (to offend, displease any 
body; also of things). Something veres 
me, aliquid mihi stomacho est; aliquid 
egre ‘ero; aliquid mihi molestum est; 





VICE 


aliquid me pungit; aliquid male me ha- 
bet ({ = not nibil wgrius factum est, 
quam ut, which means “ it was with the ut- 
most difficulty that ;” vid. Cic., Verr., 2, 4, 
65). These things vered me more than 
they did Quintus himself, hac mihi majo- 
Ti stomacho quam ipsi Quinto fuerunt. 
To be vexed, indignari: stomachari: com- 
movéri dolore: irasci: to be very much 
vexed, dolore or ira exardescere: dolore 
or ira incensum esse: to be vered at any 
thing, indignari or stomachari aliquid : 
irasci propter aliquid: moleste, egre, in- 
digne terre aliquid; very much, dirumpi 
aliqua re: discruciari: to be vered with 
any body, cum aliquo stomachari : alicui 
irasci. INTRANS., piget or tedet me ali- 
cujuggei: male me habet aliquid: egre 
habeo or patior aliquid: moleste. graviter, 
or wgre fero aliquid: sollicitudinem ha- 
bére : in sollicitudine esse : egritudinem 
suscipere: sgritudine affici; about any 
thing, laborare, sollicitum esse de re: af- 
flictari de re (Cic.) ; anxium et sollicitum 
me habet aliquid; about any body, egri- 
tudinem suscipere propter aliquem. 

VEXATION, egritudo animi ( general 
term, a disturbed state of mind) : indigna- 
tio, stomachus (displeasure, indignation): 
ira (anger): dolor (secret veration ; vid. 
Herz., Cas., B. G., 5,4; all these of the vex- 
ation which one feels): otfensio (vexation 
inflicted): slight vexation, indignatiuncu- 
la: animi offensiuncula: full of vezation, 
indignabundus : stomachosus (adver}, sto- 
machose) : to my great veration, non sine 
aliquo meo stomacho: to the great vexation 
of persons, magna cum offensione homi- 
num : to cause or occasion veration [vid. 
To VEX]: to feel veration [vid. “to be vex- 
ed,” under TO VEX]: to be ready to burst 
with veration, dirumpi; at any thing, ali- 
qua re. 

VEXATIOUS, indicnandus; plenus sto- 
machi (that deserves displeasure): gravis ; 
molestus (that is troublesome) : aliquid al- 
iquem pungit (that annoys any body). 

VIAL, phidla (g:aAn, Juv., 5,37; Mart., 
Plin. ; used by Jerome of the “ vials” in the 
Apocalypse) : laguncula (diminutive of la- 
géna, a bottle): ampulla (a flask). 

VIAND. Vid. Foon. 

VIATICUM, viaticum (Cic., Plaut.). 

VIBRATE. || Trans., vibrare (the prop- 
er word), torquére, versare, agitare ali- 
quid (e. g., vibrare hastam, Cic.; jaculum, 
Ov. ; torquére hastam, jaculum, Virg.). 
|| INvTRANs., vibrare (e. g., linguz vibrant, 
Ov. ; nervi vibrantes, Sen. ; vox sonat ad- 
huc et vibrat in auribus meis, Sen.) : re 
quéri: agitari (e. g., of the strings of a 
asda basinal Ci Tusc., 1, 10, 20). 

VIBRATION, * actus vibrandi (vibra- 
tio, Jun., Calpurn. ap. Vopisc.; vibratus, 
-Gs, Marc. Cap.). Vibration of light, vi- 
bratus ignium (Marc. Cap.): vibration 
of sound, motus sonorum (Cic.). 

VICAR, vicarius (Cic.). 

VICARAGE, * domus or edes vicarii. 

VICARIOUS, vicarius (Cic., Quint.) ; 
loco, or, more rarely, in loco, alicujus. 

VICE, vitiositas; turpitudo (xaxia, as 
moral evil: respecting vitiositas, vid. Cic., 
Tusc., 4, 15, init.) : libidines (evil passions 
or desires): vitium (a fault; any thing 
amiss) : itium; scelus (a Vicious or 
wicked act). To be a vice, in vitio esse (to 
be faulty): to give one’s self up to vice, de- 
dere animum vitiis: dedere se libidini- 
bus: to be @ monster of vice, ingurgitare 
se in flagitia (Cic.) : omnibus vitiis affinem 
esse (after Cic., De Invent., 2, 10, 33) : om- 
nibus vitiis tenéri (after Hor., Sat., 1, 4, 
130); omnibus flagitiis, omnibus libidinibus 

editum esse. To avoid, fee from vice, a 
Vitiis abstinére: vitia declinare. ||A kind 
of instrument, haps * retinaculum. 

VICE-ADMIRAL, qui fungitur officio 
supremi classis prefecti (after Col., 11, 1, 
17): *vicarius pretoris navalis. 

VICE-CHANCELLOR, * qui cancellarii 
officia or vices sustinet; usually * procan- 
cellarius or *vicecancellarius (technical 


term). 

_ VICEGERENT, vicarius: * qui vice al- 

icujus fungitur, vicem alicujus implet. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. *presidis vicarius. 
VICEROY, * regis vicarius : * qui regis 

vices implet, or regis vice fungitur. To 








Vic? 


be a viceroy any where, * regis vice alicui 
terre presse : to give a viceroy toa 

ple, prwponere populo aliquem qui regia 
vice ipsi imperet (£rn.). 

VICIOUS, vitiosus (faulty, defective) : 
turpis (shameful, disgraceful) : improbus 
(morally bad): flagitiosus ( infamous, 
&ross ; all of persons and things). JN. 
Vitiosus ac flagitiosus: cujus in animo 
improbitas versatur (moraily bad ; of per- 
sons): vVitiis contamimatus, inquinatus 
(stained with vice ; of ) : scelestus : 
sceleratas (criminal ; the ac in r 
of disposition, the latter in respect a ac 
tion ; of persons and things). Extremely 
vicious, vitiis, flagitiis, sceleribus obrutus 
(of persons); vitiis flagitiisque omnibus 
deditus (af persons and things). 

VICIOUSLY, vitiose ( faultily) : turpi- 
ter: flagitiose. JN. flagitiose et iter : 
scelerate (basely, with moral turpitude). 

VICISSITUDE, vicissitudo: varietas: 
commutatio. Vicissitude of day and night, 
of the seasons, of fortune, &e. Vid 
CHANGE. 

VICTIM, victima (of the larger sort; | 

properly and figuratively): hostia (of the 
smaller sort). 
_ VICTOR, victor: expugnator (with gen- 
itive; e. g., urbis): domitor (with gent 
teve; e. g., Hispanie: vanguisher). Vid. 
also, CONQUEROR, CONQUER. 

VICTORIOUS, victor: superior. To’ 
come of victorious, victorem or superio- 
rem discedere. Vid., also, “to obtain a 
Victory.” 

VICTORY, victoria (the proper word) : 
tropeum (rpixaoy, trophy; by metonymy, 
for victory, as Nep., Them., 5, 3, victoria 
que cum Marathonio possit comparari 
tropzo): palma (figuratively, reward for 
a victory, superiority). A decisive victory, 
parta et explorata victoria: a victory over 
Soreign enemies, victoria externa: 4 victo- 
ry over enemics at home, victoria domesti- 
ca: to get, win, &c., a victory, victoria po- 
tiri: the victory was easy, facile erat vin- 
cere: after the victory was obtained, parta 
victoria: to turn the scale of victory in fa- 
vor of any body, victoriam ad aliquem 
transferre:: to have the victory in one’s 
hands, victoriam in manibus habére: to 
follow up a victory, victoria uti (Cic.); a 
victoria nihil cessare (Liv., 34, 16; 
but not victoriam exercére, which, in 
2, 55, and 7, 22, from the context, has quite 
a different meaning): to concede the victo- 
ry to any body, manus dare vincique se 
pati (to confess one's self conquered) ; ali- 
cui palmam dare (to concede the superiori- 
ty to any body): to foretell a certain victo- 
ry, certam victorie spem augurari: to 
proclaim a victory, victoriam conclamare: 
to celebrate a victory, victoriam concele- 
brare (also by circumlocution with the verbs 
under CONQUER; e. g., after 2 victory over 
enemies, difficulties, &c., victis hostibus, 
difficultatibus) : to obtain a victory, vince- 
re (general term) ; victoriam consequi or 
adipisci; superiorem or victorem disce- 
dere ; palmam ferre ( figuratively, to have 
the superiority) : over any body, vincere or 
superare aliquem; victoriam ferre, re- 
ferre ex aliquo; victoriam reportare ab 
or de aliquo: to obtain a i 
over any body, devincere aliquem (e. g, 
Poenos classe): to obtain a victory over 
one’s passions, &., cupiditates coercére, 
continére, comprimere ; cupiditatibus im- 
perare: @ certain, uncertain, doubtful, 
brilliant, honorable, glorious, &c., victory, 
victoria certa, explorata, incerta, dubia, 
clarissima, honesta (egregia, Liv.), pre 
clara, gloriosa (Cic.): a melancholy, bloody, 
bloodless, cruel, wicked victory, victoria 
acerba, cruenta, incruenta (Liv.), funesta, 
crudelis, nefaria: @ complete victory, vie 
toria justa: an easy victory, victoria faci- 
lis: almost to give up the victory for lost, 
victoriam prope desperare : that victors 
cost the Carthaginians much blood, Poenis 
ea victoria multo sanguine stetit : our ric 
tory was won without loss of a man, vic- 
toria nobis incruenta fuit (Ziv., 2, 31): 
Scipio was called Africanus on account of 
his great victory over the Carthaginians. 
Scipio ob egregiam de Pornis victoriam 
Africanus appellatus est. 

VICTUAL, supportare frumentum et 
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colmmeatum (Ce@s.): frumentum dare : 
commeatum portare (Sall., to send a sup- 
ply of provisions): sustinére commeatus 
(to victual well, to keep up an ample supply 
of provisions, Ces.); rem frumentariam 
providére, comparare (to obtain and fur- 
nish with provisions in the first instance, 
exercitui). 

VICTUALLER, caupo (Cic.): hospes 
(a host): popinarius (Lamprid.). 

VIC'TUALLING- HOUSE, caupéna 
(shop where wine and ready-dressed meat 
toere sold): popina (where persons were al- 
lowed to eat and drink “ on the premises”): 
taberna cauponia (Pand.). 

VICTUALLING-OFFICER, rei fru- 
mentariw prefectus, prwpositus: qui rei 
frumentarie preest: annong pretectus 
(Liv., 4, 13): trumentarius (Hirt.). 

VICTUALS, cibus; plural, cibi (the 
plural when several kinds of food are 
spoken of): esca (food prepared so as to 
be eaten; victuals and drink). JN. cibus 
potusque ; cibus vinumque: victus (gen- 
eral term). Moderate quantity of victuals 
and drink, temperate escew modiceque 
potiones : he is fond of his victuals, liben- 
ter copnat. 

VIE WITH. || Of persons, certare, 
or concertare, or contendere cum aliquo: 
emulari aliquem or cum aliquo. To vie 
with any body in any thing, aliqua re cer- 
tare or concertare cum aliquo; (of mu- 
tual competition) aliqua re inter se certa- 
re. ||Of things, certare cum aliqua re 
(poetically, alicui rei; e. g., viridique cer- 
tat bacca Venafro, Hor.) : emulari aliquid 
(e. g., Balicee uvee Albanum vinum #mu- 
Jantur, Plin.). 


VIEW. ||Sight, visus, -is. [Vid. 
Sieut.] || Survey, aspectus, -tis: con- 
spectus, -is. Zo take a view of, aliquid 


visere or invisere (to look at cut of curios- 
tty ; invisere, with accuracy): aspicere (to 
look at): inspicere (to i~spect): contem- 
lari (to view): oculis collustrare or per- 
ustrare (to examine one by one). To take 
@ view of a country, aspicere situm om- 
nem regionis ; contemplari locorum si- 
tum : to take @ view of any thing on the 
spot, in re presenti cognoscere aliquid : 
point of view [vid. Point]. || Prospect, 
prospectus, -tis [vid. Prospect]. Z'o com- 
mand a view [vid., also, To COMMAND (end, 
B)). || Design, object, end, consilium 
(plan, design) : finis (object in view) : quod 
mihi proposui (end proposed) : quod max- 
ime sequor, specto (special object in view: 
aa scopus is not Latin): to have any 

ing in view, spectare aliquid or ad ali- 
quid, or followed by ut (to look at): que- 
rere or sequi aliquid (to endeavor to reach 
or attain) : propositum habeo or proposi- 
tum est mihi aliquid, or followed by an in- 
finitive (to propose or purpose a thing): 
cogitare aliquid, or followed by an infini- 
tive (lo think of doing any thing): (ani- 
mo) intendere, followed by the accusative 
of a pronoun, by ut, or by an infinitive ; 
animum intendere ad or in aliquid (to 
turn one's mind to a thing): tendere ad 
aliquid (to strive after any thing): id age- 
re, ut (to have in hand): rationem referre 
ad aliquid. To have any thing especially 
in view, aliquid potissimum, maxime se- 
qui; aliquo consilia et cogitationes impri- 
mis referre: to have a different view, non 
idem velle: to have quite other views, longe 
alio spectare : to entertain views hostile to 
the state, contra rempublicam sentire : to 
have nothing in view but the public good, 
ad communem salutem referre omnia; 
alicujus mens nihil nisi commodum pub- 
licum videt: to take the same view of any 
thing, de aliqua re idem sentire (with any 
body, cum aliquo o7 atque aliquis), or sim- 
ply cum aliquo sentire: all entertain the 
very same views, omnes sentiunt unum at- 
que idem: to entertain a different vicw, 
non idem sentire de aliqué re: tohat are 
your views? quid tibi vis? quid tua mens 
est? my view is, mens mea hec est; eo 
pertinent, or valent, mea consilia: it is 
far from my view, plurimum ab eo ab- 
sum: with a good view, bono consilio or 
animo: with this view, with a view to, eo 
consilio ut; hoc animo, hae mente (1-3 
ad eum finem, in this sense, occurs only 
in later pepe idcirco ; ita, ut; eo, ut, 
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&c. “ With a view to,” often by ad only; 
e€. g., with a view to conciliation, ad concili- 
ationem gratix. 

VIEW, v., aliquid inspicere (to see in 
what state a thing is; survey): visere; in- 
visere (to look narrowly into, examine close- 
ly): spectare (to look at openly and care- 
fully): perlustrare (to look over, look at 
thoroughly) : contemplari (to look at stead- 
ily) : intueri (to look at attentively, with in- 
terest): oculis collustrare or perlustrare (to 
look over carefully or minutely): oculis obi- 
re, Plin. Ep. (to look over, take a view of). 

VIEWLESS. Vid. INvisIBLE. 

VIGIL, vigilia: pervigilium (through 
the whole night). Yo keep a vigil, vigila- 
re: pervigilare. 

VIGILANCE, vigilantia (the groper 
word): cura; diligentia (care, diligence) : 
cautio; circumspectio (circumspection). 

VIGILANT, vigilans: vigil. To be vig- 
ilant, vigilare: advigilare: to be very vig- 
ilant, mirificd esse vigilantid: to keep a 
vigilant eye upon, diligenter custodire al- 
iquid or aliquem: to be vigilant in any 
body’s service, excubare vigilareque pro al- 
iquo (Cic.): vigilant care, vigilantes cure 
(Cic., improperly). If = cautious, vid. 

VIGILANTLY, vigilanter (Cic.). 

VIGNETTE, *embléma: * ornamen- 
tum: *imago ornamenti causa apposita. 

VIGOR, || Force, vid. || Mental 
force, robur animi or animi vis: mag- 
num, quo aliquis valet, ingenium : ingenii 
preestantia (high cultivation of the mind) : 
animi firmitas (fortitude of mind or char- 
acter): virtus (mental or moral strength ; 
fortitude): animi vigor (liveliness or fresh- 
ness of the mind ; opposed to corporis vig- 
or): vis ingenii or stmply ingenium (pro- 
ductive mental power ; respecting ingeni- 
um, vid. Hor., Sat., 1, 4, 43, Heind.): vig- 
or: virtus ( fullness of power ; both of ant 
mate and inanimate subjects): vis vitalis 
(vital power): animus; anima (the vital 
principle ; rd éxtOupntikdy): sanguis (vi- 
vacity, as well of the body as of speech ; also 
of the speaker himself). Full of vigor, 
plenus sanguinis (of persons and things) : 
to lose the true vigor, verum sanguinem 
perdere or deperdere (of a speaker): the 
scholastic orations possess less nerve and 
vigor than those of the forwm, minus san- 
guinis et virium declamationes habent, 
quam orationes: what vigor is displayed 
in this book, quantum in illo libro vigoris 
est (Sen. Ep., 64, 2): vigor of expression 
or thought, gravitas verborum et senten- 
tiarum (vid. Cic., Or., 9, 32): a man full of 
vigor, vir fortis: the vigor of a speaker, 
virtus oratoris: with a certain vigor, cum 
quadam virtute. || Energy, vid. || Ac- 
tivity, vid. 

VIGOROUS. ||Forcible, vid. || Full 
of strength, valens: validus (general 
term) : firmus (firm; of men and the hu- 
man body, states, &c.; then, also, of other 
objects ; e. g., cibus firmus, potio firma). 
JN. firmus et robustus (e. g., respublica) ; 
valens et firmus (e. g., civitas): robustus 
(robust, stanch ; of the human body, the 
state, &c.). JN. robustus et valens (e. g., 
homo): lacertosus (muscular ; of men and 
animals): corpore vigens: corpore vali- 
dus: corpore robusto (only of man ; the 
former denoting a body in the prime of 
youth; the second, vital strength ; and the 
third, relating to firm, sound flesh) ; potens ; 
efficax (powerful; of effect): gravis (that 
influences the mind forcibly ; of spcech and 
the speaker): nervosus (full of nerve in 
expression ; of a speaker): alacer ; vividus 
(lively): strenuus (that sets to'work with 
energy): impiger (not sluggish). To be 
vigorous, corpore Vigére : corpore robus- 
to esse: corpore valére or validum esse: 
bonis viribus esse (that possesses strength) : 
avigorous speech, oratio gravis, also nervi 
orationis (energetic expressions or words) : 
a vigorous roveegt actio plena spiritis 
(full of spirit and life) : in a vigorous man- 
ner; vid. VIGOROUSLY. 

VIGOROUSLY, nervose: graviter: 
strenue: impigre: alacri animo (Syn. én. 
Vicorovs]. He spoke so powerfully and 
vigorously, tanta vi tantaque gravitate dix- 
it: to support any body most vigorously, 
aliquem enixissime juvare. Vid., also, 
FORcIBLY. 
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VILE. || Worthless, despicable 
vilis (properly, that to which one affixes a 
low value ; then worthless, paltry ; e. 24 
honor): contemnendus: contemtus: de- 
spectus (despised [S¥N. in DesPisE]) . xb- 
jectus (flung away ; hence worthless), Jn. 
contemtus et abjectus ({5g> avoid con- 
temtibilis, despicabilis, aspernabilis), 4 
vile felluw, homo despicatissimus ; homo 
contemtissimus o7 contemtissimus et de- 
spectissimus (despised, despicable) : home 
omni parte detestabilis ; homo impurus; 
monstrum hominis. T'o become vile, in 
contemtionem venire or adduci. ||Abom- 
inable, foul, foedus: abominandus: de- 
testandus: detestabilis : nefandus : imma- 
nis: teters Syn. 77 ABOMINABLE. 

VILELY, foede: foedissime: nefarie : 
teterrime. 

VILENESS, turpitudo, animus abjec- 
tus (baseness). Usually by circumlocution 
with the adjective ({>3g>° not vilitas, which 
7s = cheapness). 

VILIFY, male dicere alicui (to speak tit 
of): criminari (to accuse): de aliquo ab- 
sente detrahendi causé maledicere, con- 
tumelioseque dicere: detrahere de alicu- 
jus fama or gloria. 

VILLA. Vid. CouNTRY-HOUSE. 

VILLAGE. || Propr., pagus: vicus 
(the former, a large village; the latter, a 
small village or hamlet, a farm-house wits 
out-buildings, &c.): rus; agri (village 
with the country round it; the country, as 
opposed to the town). Of a village, paga- 
nus: vicanus (that lives in a village): 
agrestis ; rusticus (of the country ; hence 
boorish, coarse). From village to village, 
pagatim: vicatim: village life, vita rusti- 
ca or rusticana: of or belonging to villa- 
ges, paganicus, ||The inhabitants of 
a village, pagus: pagani: vicani. 

VILLAGER, paganus: vicanus : home 
rusticanus ex municipio: homo rustica- 
nus: homo municipalis. 

VILLAIN. || A bad, worthless fel- 
low, homo malus, imprébus: homo ne- 
quam. JN. nequara et imprébus: homo 
scelestus, sceleratus, consceleratus : homo 
perditus or profligatus: homo nefarius et 
improbus: homo sine religione ulla ac 
fide. A detestable villain, profiigatissimus 
omnium mortalium ac perditissimus : ho- 
mo omnium sceleratissimus: a manifest 
villain, homo foedus et aperte malus: @ 
crafty villain, homo ingeniosissime ne- 
quam (Vell.): villain ! scelus! (as abusive 
exclamation). || Serf, adscriptus glebx : 
servus (general term for slave): mancipi- 
um (bought or taken in war): verna (one 
born in the house). 

VILLAINOUS, improbus: nequam : 
scelestus: foedus. Vid., also, VILLAIN. 

VILLAINOUSLY, improbe: sceleste : 
foede : nefarie. 

VILLAINY, improbitas (villainous dis- 
position) : flagitium: scelus: foedum or 
indignum facinus: dedecus (a villainous 
or disgraceful action). 

VILLANAGE, angaria (a Persian word, 
but in use as early as the time of Cicero; 
vid. Fragm. Nigidii ap. Gell., 19, 14, extr. ; 
frequent in the Jurisconsults ; properly, 
the work or service of an angarus, who was 
originally a person bound to act as a cou- 
rier in the service of the state when requir- 
ed): angariarum priestatio (the perform- 
ance of villanage, Jurisconsulti): opera 
serva (the service performed ; after Plaut., 
Pers.,2,4,9). To perform villanage, * an- 
gariam or operam servam preestare: Ly- 
curgus caused the lands of the rich to be 
cultivated by the poor in villanage, Lycur- 
gus agros locupletium plebi ut servitio 
arden dedit (Cic., Rep., 3, 9). 

VINDICATE, rem sibi or ad se vindi- 
care (by law or not): tenére: obtinére (to 
make good ons’s right to a disputed pos- 
session): retinére (to withhold any thing, 
not to give it up). In the poets and later 
prose writers, asserere aliquid alicui (sibi), 
or asserere only (se coelo asserere, Ov. 
So “assert the native skies,” Dryd.; i. e., 
claim to be heaven-born : nec laudes asse- 
re nostras, Ov., nec sapientis nomen sibi 
asseruit, Quint.). To vindicate aright suc- 
cessfully, jus tenére, obtinére, retinére : to 
vindicate a right (= to endeavor to make it 
good), jus persequi: to vindicate one's lib 
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erty (i.e, ¢) escape from an actual servi- | 
tude), se in libertatem assercre; se asse- 


rere (Ov.). 2 ; 

VINDICATION. By circumlocution 
with the verb. : Z 

VINDICATOR, assertor alicujus_ rei 
«Liv., and post-Augustan in prose ; vindi- 
cator; e. g., gladius assertor libertatis, 
Sen.) : propugnator alicujus rei (e. g., lib- 
ertatis, Cic., @ ion of a@ cause): de- 
fensor (@ defender; also one wko wards 
off any thing). a 

VINDICTIVE, ulciscendi cupidus (in a 
single case) : qui nullam injuriam inultam 
atque impunitam dimittit (that allows no 
injury to pass unavenged). Exceedingly 
vindictive, inimicitiarum persequentissi- 
maus (Axuct. ad Herenn.). 

VINE, vitis: labrusca: salicastrum (a 
kind of wild vine; vid. Voss., Virg. Ecl., 
5, 7): vitis generose stirpis (a culticated 
- pine). To plant vines, vites serere or po- 
nere: vinum serere: to cultivate a vine, 
vitem colere: to prup a vine, vitem pala- 
re: to prune or tie up a@ vine, vitem ampu- 
tare, ligare : to ingraft a vine, vitem inse- 
rere : to propagate a vine, vitem propaga- 
Te: the vine grows too luzuriantly, vitis su- 
pervacuis frondibus luxurians silvescit : 
the vine climbs, vitis aes ise eaes 
lata se erigit (j > palmes or flagellum is 
a very thin and slender branch or shoot of 
a vine; but also used, by metonymy, for the 
vine itself, Col.). 

VINE-BRANCH, palmes: flagellum (if 
very thin and slender). Vid. VINE. 

VINE-DRESSER, vinitor: vindemitor: 
vitium cultor. 

VINE-FRETTER, convolvulus (Cato, 
R. R., 95, 1, &c.): * sphinx elpénor (Lin- 
NUS). 

VINEGAR, acétum. Sharp vinegar, 
acetum acris saporis; acetum acidissi- 
mum: io put in vinegar, aceto condire 
(to season or flavor with vinegar, Schol. 
Acron.) : *aceto macerare (to soak in vin- 
egar): to turn to or become vinegar (of 
wine, &c.), in acetum verti: sour as vine- 
gar, acidissimus. 

VINEGAR CRUET, acetabulum. 

VINE KNIFE, falx vinitoria. : 

VINE LEAF, vitis folium: folium viti- 
gineum (general term): pampinus (@ 
young, tender leaf). Vine leaves, folia vi- 
tiginea, -orum: of or consisting of vine 
leaves, pampineus: full of vine leaves, 
pampinosus: to strip off the superfluous 
vine leaves, pampinare: ornamented with, 
&c., pampinatus (also if artificially made ; 
vid. Voss., Virg. Ecl., 3, 39). 

VINE PROP, pedamentum: statimen 
(general term): ridica (made of an olive 
or oak tree). 

VINEYARD, vinea: vinétum: collis 
vinarivs: mons amictus vitibus: hortus 
vinearius (U/p.: arbustum, a plant- 
ation of trees for the purpose of supporting 
and rearing vines). To plant a vineyard, 
vineam instituere ; vinetum instituere or 

nere. 

VINTAGE, vindemia. A good, poor vint- 
age, vindemia bona, magna (Pail.), graci- 
lis (Plin. Ep.), exigua (Col.); vindemiola 
(Cic.): of or belonging to a vintage, vin- 
demiatorius (Varr.) : to gather the vintage, 
vindemiam facere (Col.), metere (Plin.), 
colligere (Plin. Ep.): I have but a poor 
vintage, yet better than I had expected, vin- 
demias graciles quidem, uberiores tamen 
quam exspectaveram colligo (Pliny, 9, 


20, 2). 

VINTNER, caupo: vinarius (Plaut.). 

VIOL, fides, -ium, plural. 

VIOLATE, violare: frangere : rumpe- 
re (to break). Toviolate one’s word, fidem 
frangere, violare ; fidem prodere: to vio- 
late laws, leges perrumpere, violare; a le- 
gibus discedere (rumpere, poetical): tovi- 
olate an oath, jusjurandum non servare, 
non conservare : to violate friendship, am- 
icitiam violare, dissolvere, dirumpere: to 
violate chastity, alicui stuprum inferre or 
offerre ; alicui vitium offerre or vim affer- 
re; aliquam per vim stuprare; aliquam 
vitiare ; pudicitiam alicul expugnare or 
eripere ; decus muliebre alicui expugna- 
re (Lio., 1, 48). 

VIOLATION, violatio (Liv.) ; but usu- 
ally by the verb. 
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VIOLATOR, violator (Liv.); but usu- | Ages, this instrument is called giga or gu 


ally by the verd. 

VIOLENCE, vis (intensive strength ; 
for which Pliny is the first to use, also, 
vehementia) : gravitas (great impression 
made by any thing on the senses or feel- 
tings): incitatio: impetus (haste): violen- 
tia (force, cehemence): ardor: estus (heat ; 
especially of a fever, of passions): impo- 
tentia (want of self-government): iracun- 
dia (irritability, inclination to anger). Vi- 
olence of @ storm, vis tempestatis: with vi- 
olence [vid. VIOLENTLY): to take with vi- 
olence, vi capere ( general term) ; vi eripe- 
re alicui aliquid (to snatch or tear away) ; 
vi or per vim expugnare (to take by storm): 
to apply or use violence, Vi agere; with any 
thing, per vim facere aliquid ; in order to 
carry any thing into execution, vi expug- 
nare aliquid; extorquére aliquid: to do 
violence to, use or apply violence to any 
body or any thing, vim adhibére alicui or 
alicui rei (general term); vim afferre ali- 
cui; vim et manus inferre alicui (to lay 
violent hands on); violare aliquem or ali- 
quid (to inflict an injury) : to offer violence 
1o a female, vim or stuprum atterre alicui; 
stuprum inferre alicui; per vim stuprare 
aliquam; decus muliebre expugnare: to 
do violence to one’s self, nature sue# re- 
pugnare (to act contrary to one’s nature 
and custom); ta any matter, trango ipse 
me, cogoque (Orelli, cogo) aliquid ferre 
toleranter (to bear or endure any thing 
with submission or patiently, Cic. ad Div., 
4, 6, 2); tormentum sibi injungere, ne 
(vid. Plin., Paneg., 86, in.). 

VIOLENT, vehemens (the proper word ; 
opposed to lenis, placidus: properly, of 
persons, then also of things): gravis (that 
strongly affects the sense or feelings; e. £., 
morbus; odor; verbum; adversarius) : 
magnus (great): acer (sharp). JN. acer 
et vehemens: vehemens acerque (oppos- 
ed to placidus mollisque): acerbus (that 
Occasions pain): concitatus: incitatus: 
intentus (in haste): rapidus (rapid, in 
haste): violentus (that acts forcibly): atrox 
(that causes fear or terror): ardens: tla- 
grans (burning ; of fervor and passion) : 
iracurdus (irritable): impdtens (unable 
to restrain himself; also of things; homo, 
rabies, &c.). JN. ferox impotensque: 
ferox et impotens: importunus (rough, 
wild, harsh, &c.; tyrannus, libidines, &c.). 
To put one’s self into a more violent pas- 
sion, in impctentiorem rabiem accensum 
esse (Liv.): violent rain, imber magnus 
or maximus: a violent wind, ventus ve- 
hemens or magnus: vivlent desire, cupid- 
itas magna or acris, ardens or flagrans: a 
man of violent disposition, vir or homo 
vehementis, or violenti ingenii; homo ira- 
cundus: to die a violent death, manum or 
mortem sibi inferre ; suapte manu se in- 
terficere (to lay violent hands on one’s self ; 
vid. “to commit SuictDE”); vis alicui af- 
fertur (by another); a violent interpreta- 
tion, * interpretatio contorta: to give a ri- 
olent interpretation to a passage, * vim ad- 
hibére alicui loco: to use violent means 

vid. “to apply VIOLENCE”): in a vio- 
ent manner, vi; per vim. 

VIOLENTLY, vi: per vim (in the way 
or by means of violence): vehementer : 
valde: graviter: acriter: acerbe: con- 
tente. To contend violently, vehementer 
contendere ; acriter, or acerrime, or for- 
tissime pugnare : to cry out violently, val- 
de clamare: to speak violently, acriter, or 
concitate, or magna contentione dicere : 
to blame any body violently, acerrime ali- 
quem reprehendere : to resist violently, 
vehementer repugnare. 

VIOLET, viola ([>>> under this name 
were comprised various kinds of flowers 
which resembled the violet; vid. the lexicog- 
raphers): * viola odorata (Linn.): a violet 
bed, violarium : violet blue, violacéus ; ian- 
thinus (idy6:vo0s, of a brownish color): am- 
ethystinus (Mart.). 

VIOLIN, * violina (must be retained, per- 
haps with que dicta, for fides has much 
too wide a signification; neither do tetra- 
chordum or barbitos suit). To play on 
the violin, violind canere; (well), scite: a 
player on the violin, *violinista (analo- 
gously with citharista); or * violind cane- 
re 
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: VIOLONCELLO, tetrachordum grave 
minoris modi (Bau.). 

VIPER, vipera (properly and figura 
tively, Cic.) : *coluber berus (Linn.). Vt 
per’s brood, generation of vipers, ( figura 
tively) homines nequissimi, improbissimi, 
scelestissimi. JN. nequissimi atque im- 
re (Cie.). 

VIPERINE Aer . 

eEROUE } viperinus : vipereus. 

VIRAGO, virago (Plaut., Ov.). 

VIRGIN, s., virgo (unmarried woman, 
whether young or old, xapfévos): puella 
{xipn, young woman, her married or 
not; e. g., Nero's wife Octavia, twenty years 
old, Tac., Ann., 14, 64). [> Virago isa 
strong, masculine young woman, an Ama- 
zon. 

VIRGIN, adj., virgineus (of or belong- 
ing to a virgin): virginalis (characteristie 
of a virgin; e. g., verecundia). 

VIRGINITY, virginitas. Perpetual vir- 
ginity, perpetua virginitas (Liv. 1, 3); 
hoc sacerdotio perpetua a viris omnibus 
pudicitia ei imperata est (Just., 10, 2, 4, 

rpetual virginity). ; 

VIRILITY, virilitas. 

VIRTUAL, by circumlocution with quod 
idem valet, quod re quidem vera (aliquid 
est). Vid. quotations in VIRTUALLY. 

VIRTUALLY, re quidem (or autem) 
vera (e. g., hac ille si verbis non audet, re 
quidem vera palam loquitur, Cic., Quint. 
17, fin.). A law is virtually repealed, le- 
gem mos publicus repudiavit: ke virtual- 
ly says this, non usquam id quidem dicit 
omnino, sed quz dicit idem valent. 

VIRTUE. || Power, efficacy, vis 
{Cic.): potestas (Plin.): efficacitas (Cic.) : 
efficientia (Cic., once): etticacia (Plin.). 
The natural virtues of plants, potestates 
herbarum (Plin., 25, 2,5): the virtues of 
medicines, facultates medicamentorum 
(Cels., 5, 1): to possess @ certain virtue, 
vim habére; valére; efficere aliquid; 
testatem habére; pertinére ad aliquid: 
in or by virtue of, e or ex (conformably to; 
e. g., eX pacto, eX conventu); per (by au- 
thority of; e. g., per senatis decretum, 
&c.). dt may also be expressed by the sim- 
ple ablative ; e. g., by virtue of this com 
mand, quo imperio (as Nep., Milt. 7, 1). 
||Goud quality of any thing, virtus 
(e. g., arboris, equi, Cic.; ferri, herbarum, 
&c.). Wine has this virtue, vinum eo nom- 
ine commendatur, hance laudem habet- 
fidelity is the virtue of a dog, summa vir- 
tus, or laus, canis in fide cernitur, posita 
est. || Moral goodness, virtus (as show- 
ing itself in meritorious and becoming ac- 
tions): innocentia (as showing itself in 
blameless, especially disinterested, conduct): 
honestas (as showing itself in virtuous and 
noble sentiments). {lg Neither of these 
words corresponds exactly to our word “ vir- 
tue” in this sense: virtus denotes, strictly 
speaking, only excellence (virtus est ni- 
hil aliud quam ad summum perducta na- 
tura, Cic., Leg., 1, 8.25; compare Tusc., 4, 
15, 34; 5, 13,39; Beier ad Cic., Of., 2, 6, 
29), and honestas, in the Roman sense, hag 
too exclusive a reference to character, repu- 
tation, and human opinion: Grotefend re 
marks, that honestas ts nearer to our idea 
than virtus; but perhaps virtus must be 
usually adopted. the sense in which @ mod- 
ern writer uses the term being fully under- 
stood. Or we may say, honestum, rec- 
tum, virtus vera; or, by circumlocution, id 
quod proprie dicitur vereque est hones- 
tum (Cic., Of., 3,4, 17). The path of vir- 
tue, virtutis via (Sall.): lovely, 
virtue, virtus amabilis, admirabilis, divina 
(Cic.) : singular, extraordinary virtue, vir- 
tus eximia, preclara, singularis, excel- 
lens (Cic.) : tried virtue, virtus spectata, 
probata: oppressed virtue, virtus afflicta, 
prostrata: active virtue, virtus actuosa; 
virtus, quz in agendo versatur: @ patiern 
of virtue, exemplar virtutis (Sen.); lumen 
probitatis et virtutis (Cic., Amic., 8, 27): 
to be possessed of virtue, virtutem habére; 
virtute preditum, ornatum esse; in quo 
virtus inest: to depart or deviate from vir- 
tue, a virtute discedere; honestatem de- 
serere: virtue commends itself by action, 


{= In Lazin of the Middle | omnis laus virtutis in actione consistit 
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(Cic., Of, 1, 6, 19). || A single fea- 
ture of moral goodness, virtus. The 
virtue of temperance, of justice, virtus con- 
tinentiwz, justitie (Cic.): all virtues are 
equal, omnes virtutes sunt inter se wqua- 
Tes et pares (Cic., De Or., 3, 14, 55): to 
make a virtue of necessity, laudem virtutis 
necessitati dare (Quint.) ; necessitati ce- 
dere, concedere, parére, aliquid dare, tri- 
buere (after Cic.). || Chastity, pudici- 
tia: pudor. 

VIRTUOSO, rerum antiquarum studi- 
osus (one fond of antiquarian pursuits, @ 
collector, &c.): *artium amator: liberali- 
um artium studiosus: homoelegans: re- 
rum artificiosarum studiosus (fond of 
collecting works of art). 

VIRTUOUS, virtute preeditus, ornatus: 
virtutis compos: in quo virtus inest; or 
perhaps rather probus: honestus: rectus 
(with reference to moral goudness and an 
upright life). A virtuous life, vita hones- 
ta: or, in the highest sense, vita sancta; 
vite sanctitas, sanctimonia: @ virtuous 
action, Guod cum virtute fit; honeste, rec- 
te factum ; actio honesta (after Cicero) : 
thoroughly virtuous, in quo inest virtus 
omnibus numeris perfecta, absoluta: to 
be highly virtuous, singulari, eximia vir- 
tute preditum esse: to have led a thor- 
oughly virtuous life, virtutis perfecte per- 
fecto functum esse munere (Cic., T'usc., 1, 
45, 109): all virtuous persons are happy, 
omnes Virtutis compotes beati sunt (ibid., 
5, 13, 39). 

VIRTUOUSLY, cum virtute: honeste: 
recte: sancte. To live virtuously, cum 
virtute vivere; degére vitam cum virtu- 
t-: (Cic.); recte, honeste, sancte vivere 

Cic.). 

VIRULENCE. || Propr., virus, -i, 7. : 
*rei virulente vis. || Fre., virus, -i, 2.: 
acerbitas: amaritudo: gravitas, 

VIRULENT. || Propr., virulentus 
(Gell.); or by circumlocution with virus. 
|| Fic., acerbus: amarulentus: asper: 
mordax. 

VIRUS, virus, -i, 2. 

VISAGE. Vid. CouNTENANCE, Face. 

VISCERA, viscera, -um, plural (usual- 
ly of the heart, lungs, liver, &c.): intesti- 
na, -orum, plural: also, interanea,s-orum 
(Plin., the lower intestines). 

VISCID, ee (Pail.) + lentus 

VISCOUS, (Virg.): tenax (Plin.). 

VISIBILITY, by circumlocution with 
words under VISIBLE. 

VISIDLE, ( properly) aspectabilis: quod 
cerni, oculis cerni, potest: quod cadit, ve- 
nit, in, sub aspectum: quod cadit sub oc- 
ulos, in conspectum: quod ante oculos 
positum est: quod aspectu sentitur: quod 
in cernendi sensum cadit: conspicuus 
(strikingly visible, Hor.. Phedr., Tac.) : 
subjectus oculis (Liv.): sub oculos ( plain- 
ly visible, Quint, [3 Avoid visibilis, Ap- 
pul., late). The visible world, mundus 
quem cernimus (Cic., Univ., 2); que sub 
aspectum cadunt (cbid., 4); hee omnia 
que videius (Cic., Cat., 3, 9,21); ea que 
sunt quque cernuntur omnia (Cic., Fin., 
1, 6,17): visible things, que oculis cerni- 
mus; quie sub oculos cadunt; que as- 
pectu sentiuntur (Cic.): to be visible, oc- 
ulis, aspectu cerni; ante oculos positum 
esse (Cic.): in oculis situm esse (Sall.) ; 
sub oculis esse; oculis subjectum esse 
(Liv.) ; in prospectu esse (Ces.) ; in ocu- 
los incurrere; sub or in oculos, in con- 
spectum, sub aspectum, cadere; conspi- 
ci; apparére: to render visible, subjicere 
aliquid oculis, sub oculos, or sub aspec- 
tum: aperire: to become visible, in con- 
epectum dari; aperiri; se aperire (op- 
posed to occultari, delitescere) ; sub ocu- 
los subjici (Quint.) ; oculis se dare (Plin. 
Ep. Sen). ||Fig. Apparent, clear, 
manifest, manifestus: promtus: aper- 
tus: evidens: expressus: illustris: per- 
spicuus. To be visible, apparére; paté- 
re; manifestum esse. Vid., also, APPAR- 
ENT. 

VISIBLY. || Propr., by circumlocution 
with the adjectives, || F1G., evidenter. 

VISION. || Sight, visus, -tis: aspec- 
tus, -Us: conspectus, -as, or by circumlo- 
eution with oculi. || An apparition, 
res objecta (that which presents itsclf to the 
eye, Cts ees 2, 12, 38; 14, 48): visum 
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(any thing scen, a sight): visa species (a 
form which one believes he has seen, wheth- 
er awake or in a dream): simulacrum (an 
apparition. (jg Not spectrum, which is 
= cidwdov, in the language of the Stoics ; 
vid. Cic. ad Div., 15, 16, 2). [Vid., also, 
APPARITION.] || dA chimera, delirantis 
somnium:; aberrantis animi mera deliria: 
commentum (a fiction). 

. VISIONARY, fanaticus (inspired with a 
wild enthusiasm) : inanis: vanus (existing 
only in the imagination): tictus: com- 
menticius (fictitious). 

VISIT, s., salutatio: salutationis offici- 
um. Yo make a visit [vid. Visit, v.]: to 
put off a visit, visendi curam differre 
(Tac.): your visit will be agreeable to us 
all, carus omnibus exspectatusque veni- 
es: I liked my visit at T'alna’s, fui libenter 
apud ‘Talnam (Cic.). Syn. in CALL, s. 

VISIT, v., visere: alicujus visendi cau- 
si venire: invisere: visitare: adire : con- 
venire: salutare: sulutatum o7 salutandi 
causa ad aliquem venire: ad aliquem sal- 
utandum venire. (Syn, in CALL = Vis- 
it.) To visit from time to time. intervise- 
re: to visit a place (to stay there, or on bus- 
tness), obire ; venire ad; adire ; visere: 
to visit frequently or regularly, frequenta- 
re: to visit any body frequently, alicujus 
domum frequentare: celebrare (celebra- 
re, of thronging it) ; frequenter, or mul- 
tum, or frequentem ad aliquem ventita- 
re: o visit a sick person, wgrotum visere ; 
ewgrotum visitare: to visit one’s patients, 
wgrotos perambulare: to visit one’s coun- 
try-houses, obire villas suas: much visited 
(of places), frequens; celeber: to visit 
(for inspection, &c.), spectare (Bau.): to 
visit the several stations, circumire statio- 
nes (vid. Herz. ad Ces., B. G.,5, 1). || Vis- 
it with=inflict, vid. To visit with pun- 
ishment, animadvertere (to censure): vin- 
dicare (to satisfy justice for a crime): per- 
sequi (to follow up with punishment). T'o 
visit with a heavy punishment, gravius ali- 
quid statuere in aliquem. 

VISITATION. || Visit for inspec- 
tion, &c., spectatio: census: recensus : 
scrutatio: perscrutatio (examination). To 
hold a visitation, agere censum (Bau.) : 
our worthy archdeacon held his visitation 
yesterday, there were fifty clergy present, 
* egregius ille archidiuconus noster age- 
bat censum hesterno die, aderant e cleri- 
cis quinquaginta. || Zn fliction, vid. 

VISITING-CARD, charta — saluratrix 
(after Mart., 9, 100, 2). 

VISITOR. ||One who pays a visit, 
salutator; plural, salutantes, salutatores : 
qui visendi (ac salutandi) causa venit (or 
veniunt) ad aliquem: hospes (@ visitor 
staying in the house). A troublesome vis- 
itor, molestus interpellator: J have a vis- 
itor, habeo aliquem mecum: TI have no 
visitor, solus sum: neminein mecum ha- 
beo: I shall have many visitors, multi apud 
meerunht. ||72spector, explorator: cen- 
sor (of churches, schools, &c.). 

VISOR, perhaps *os galew; buccula 
(Liv.). 

VISUAL. By circumlocution with vi- 
sus or the verb. 

VITAL. ||Of or pertaining to life, 
vitalis. || Essential, vid. 

VITALITY, vitalitas (Plin.); vis vitalis 

Cic.). 

VITALS, vitalia, -ium (Plin., Sen.) : in- 
testina, -orum (lower intestines) : viscera, 
-um, plural (heart, lings, liver). 

VITIAPE. || To make faulty, mar, 
vitiare (general term, to make faulty, spoil: 
e. g., pecunias, merces): corrumpcere (4a 
corrupt by an internal change of quality) : 
adulterare (to introduce what is bad or spi- 
rious into what is good and genitine; e.2., 
nummos, gemmas) : interpolare (to give 
any thing a good appearance by dressing 





itup; e.g, to falsify a document by addi- | 


tions and erasures): transcribere (to fals- 
ify in copying). || To render invalid, 
aliquid irritum facere: aliquid resvinde- 
re: rescindere et irritum facere : ut irri- 
tum et vanum rescindere: refigere. Syn. 
in INVALIDATE. 

VITREOUS, vitreus: vitro similis. 

VITRIFACTION. By circumlocution 
with the verb, 


VITRIFY. || Trans., in vitrum con- 
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vertere aliquid. || InrRans., in .vitrum 
converti, verti, mutari. 

VITRIOL, * vitriolum (technical term). 
Vitriol works, * ofticina vitrioli. 

VITRIOLIC, * vitriolicus 
term ; e. g., acidum, liquor). 

VITUPERATE, Vid. BLAME, v, 

VITUPERATION. } and CHIDE, 8. 

VIVACIOUS, alacer (energetically act- 
ive and in high spirits): vegétus (awake ; 
alive, both in body and mind): vividus; 
vigens (full of life and energy): promtus 
(ready, always prepared). JN. alacer et 
promtus; acer et vigens, 

VIVACITY, Alacritas (energy and act- 
ivity): vigor (vigorous activity) : hilari- 
tas (mirthful, joyous activity). 

VIVID, vividus: acer. Vid. LivEty. 

VIVIDLY, acriter: vehementer (vivi- 
de, Gell.). 

VIVIFY, animare ({29 > avoid vivifica- 
re, Tertull.). Vid. ENLIVEN. 

VIVIFYING, vim animandi, incitandi, 
exhilarandi, recreandi habens (J>~ avoid 
vivificus, Ammian.). 

VIVIPAROUS, viviparus (Appul.); 
*quw partum edunt vivum. 

VIXEN, mulier rixosa, jurgiosa (Gell., 
1,17, 1); litium et rixe cupida. 

VIZIER (Granpb), *cui apud Turcos 
permissa est summa imperii bellique ad- 
ministrandi. 

VOCABULARY, index vocabulorum 
or verborum. Vid. DicrioNary. 

VOCAL, vocalis ; or by circumlocution 
with genitive of vox; e. g., vocal music, 
vocum cantus (Cis., Rosc. Am., 46, 134). 
Vocal and instrumental music, Vocum ner- 
vorumaque cantus (7b.). 

VOCALLY, ore: voce: verbis. 

VOCATION. Vid. CaLuine, CaLy. 

VOCATIVE CASE, casus vocativus : 
casus vocandi (grammatical). In the voc 
ative, vocative (Gell, 13, 22, 4). 

VOCIFERATE, vociferari (éutransi- 
tively and transitively, to cry out violently 
or passionately): clamorem edere or tol- 
lere (to raise a loud cry or clamor). Vid., 
also, TO Cry, TO CALL. 

VOCIFERATION, vociferatio: vocife- 
ratus, -ts (a loud, vehement crying or 
shouting from anger, indignation, &c.) ; 
clamor (frequently used in the plural if of 
a multitude): convicium (a noisy, turbu- 
lent clamor, attended by insulting expres- 
sions). JN. clamor conviciumque: cla- 
mor atque convicium: voces (the loud 
voices that make themselves audible, mixed 
with clamor). Vid., also, CLAMOR. 

VOGUE, mos. Vid. FAsHron. 

VOICE, vox (general term, the faculty of 
producing audible and articulate sounds: 
then, also, the sound itself that is produced, 
either of living beings or personified objects ; 
e. g., the voice of nature, naturw VOX) : can- 
tus (the song of birds): sonus (the tone, 
sound of a voice or of a musical instru- 
ment) : vocis sonus (the sound of the voice): 
sonitus (a continuing sound, as that of the 
tuba, tube; of thunder, tonitruum), A 
clear voice, vox clara (a loud, discernible 
voice; opposed to a dull, indistinct voice, 
vox obtusa): vox canora (a clear, harmo 
nious voice; opposed to a dull, low voice, 
vox fusca). A clear voice, vox levis (op- 
posed to a rough voice, Vox aspera): a 
high or acute voice, vox acuta (opposed to 
a decp voice, Vox gravis): a flerthle voice, 
vox flexibilis (opposed to a harsh voice, vox 
dura): a full voice, vox plena (opposed to 
a thin, faint voice, vox exilis) : with a loud 
voice (e. g., to call), clara voce ; magné 
voce : firmness, power, &c., of voice, Vocis 
magnitudo, firmitudo: clearness uf voice, 
vocis splendor: to know any body by his 
voice, aliquem voce noscitare: aliquem ex 
voce cognoscere: to imitate the human 
voice, imitari humanw vocis sonum: to 
raise one’s voice, attollere vocem : to low- 
er one's voice, submittere vocem: to exert 
one’s voice beyond measure, vocem ultra 
vires urgére. ||Frc. To listen to any body's 
voice, andire aliquem (¢o listen to, follow 
any body): uliquem monentem audire (ta 
listen to any body's exhortation). To obey 
the voice or call of nature, naturam ducem 
sequi: congruenter nature convenienter- 
que vivere : to listen to the voice of one's 
conscience, a rectA conscientia non disce- 
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dere. ||Vate, suffrage, sententia (gen- 
eral term ; of a senator in the Senate, of a 
judge in the court, of the people in the comt- 
tia, &c.): suitragium (the vote of a Roman 
citizen in the comitia ; then, also, the voting 
tablet): punctum (the vote which a candi- 
date received in the cumitia ; because the 
collectors of the votes [custodes] made a 
dot or point opposite the name of the person 
ia whose favor the tablet was sentin).. || By 
metonymy, the general voice, omnium 
c sus : publicus : there is 
only one voice concerning any thing, om- 
nes uno ore in aliqua re consentiunt: to 
have the first voice, principhtum sententiz 





tenere. 

VOICELESS. || Silent, mute, sine 
voce (general term): elinguis (of one who 
can not articulate a sound or word ; with- 
out speech or tongue): mutus (speechless 
from nature, mute). JN. mutus et elin- 
guis: mutus atque elinguis (opposed to 
facundus) : stipidus (that has lost his 
voice from amazement, &c.). I am voice- 
less, nikil fari queo: to make any body 
voiceless or speechless, aliquem elinguem 
reddere. [Vid.. also, DumB.] || Having 
no vote, cui suttragii latio non est. 

VOID, adj. ||) Empty, vid. ||Vacant, 
vacuus (e. g., au office). The place is void 
or vacant, locus vacat: to be void, vacuum 
esse: vacare. ||Vain, cassus (without use 
Or effect ; e.g. exertions, labores, &c.) : in- 
anis (without worth, useless in itself ; e. g., 
thought, cogitatio; exertions, contentio- 
nes): irritus (the same as if not begun, 
Srustrated ; e. g., an undertaking, incep- 
tum; exertion, labor). JN. vanuset irritus: 
irritus et vanus: futilis (not tenable ; e. g., 
opinion, sententia): nullus (as good as 
none; e. g., Dulla est he amicitia) : fra- 
gilis: caducus, or, JN. fragilis caducus- 
que, or tluxus atque fragilis (without du- 
ration, perishable): ad rem ipsam or ad 
rei naturam non pertinens : quod ad rem 
non pertinet (not belonging to the essence 
of a thing): a re alicujus ( foreign to a 
thing, unsubstantial): invalidus (ineffect- 
ual ; opposed to fortis, valens : [59> inef- 
ficax not before the Silver Age): inutilis 
(unfit for, net to the purpose ; opposed to 
utilis, saluber). To make er render any 
thing void, aliquid irritum facere (to take 
away its legal power; e. g., a testament): 
aliquid rescindere (to annul, make void, 
cancel; e. g., @ testament, agreement, ver- 
dict). JN. rescindere et irritum facere, 
or ut irritum et vanum rescindere (a test- 
ament): retigere (to undo, tear off, as a 
publication that has been posted up ; hence, 
e. g., legem, to recall, revoke). To declare 
any thing null and void, aliquid tollere et 
irritum esse jubére : to consider any thing 
void, aliquid pro irrito habére : to be void, 
inanem esse; vacuum esse: of any thing, 
vacare, vacuum esse (ab) aliqua re: to 
leave void, inanem relinquere (in such 
manner that nothing enters into the object) : 
vacuum relinquere (in such manner that 
something can yet be added, to leave a blank, 
not to fill up; e. g., @ sheet of paper, tabel- 
lam) : purum relinquere (e. g., spatia, not 
to embellish with paintings, &c.): roid of 
@ny thing, privatus or spoliatus aliqua re: 
void of words, inops verborum or verbis : 
void of spirit, ingenii sterilis (Sen., Benef., 

27,1): an age void of great examples, 
seculum virtutum sterile (Tac., Hist., 1,3, 
1): void of joy or pleasure, voluptate ca- 
rens: voluptatis expers: a life roid of 
joy or pleasure, vita sine lwtitid ac volup- 
tate peracta: void of fecling, sensis ex- 
pers: nihil sentiens (properly): durus: 
ferreus: inhumanus (improperly): I am 
not quite so void of all feeling as, &c., non 
sum ita ferreus, qui, &c. 

VOID, s., locus vacuus (an empty space, 
@ vacuum): laciina (a hollow; also, im- 
properly, loss, want ; e. g., of property) : hi- 
atus, -tis (an opening, a gap): inanitas 
(emptiness): inane: vacuitas: vacnum 
(properly ; vid. Syn. in Empty): vanitas 
(improperly, the want of intrinsic value in 
any thing ; then, also, in a spiritual sense, 
of the mind of man ; vid. Herz., Sall., Cat., 
20, 3). A void left by any one in treating 
on @ subject, pars ab aliquo relicta: to fll 
up a void, lacunam explére (with regard 
to space or to number) : this speech has left 
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a great void in my mind, * hec oratio mihi 
prorsus uon satisfecit. 

VOID, v. |) To empty, vid. || To 
leave empty, inanem relinquere: vacu- 
um relinquere (SyN.in Vorb]. || Z'o va- 
cate[vid.“to make Vorb"). ||7'o emit, 
alvum or ventrem exonerare: alvum ex- 
inanire, evacuare ; also, alvum dejicere, 
subducere, purgare, solvere (the latter if 
by purging). To void the field, inferiorem 
discedere : vinci. 

VOLATILE, volaticus (Cic., who adds 
modo buc, modo illuc!): volaticus ac le- 
vis (Sen. Ep., 42, med. {=> Not volatilis 
= winged. or fleeting). Vid., also, Licut, 
FRIVOLOUS. 

VOLATILITY. By circumlocution with 
the adjective: ingenium volaticum (et sui 
simile) : modo huc, modo illuc (after Cic., 
Att., 13, 25, 3). Vid., also, LIGHTNEss, 
FRIvo_Lirty. 

VOLCANIC, flammas eructans: ignes 
or dammas evomens. The soil contains 
volcanic matter, igdibus generandis nutri- 
endisque soli naturalis materia (Justin., 
4, 1, 3). 

VOLCANO, mons, e cujus vertice ignes 
erumpunt (after Cic., Verr., 4, 48, 106) ; 
mons flammas eructans (after Justin., 4, 
1, 4); mons arenas flammarum globo 
eructans (after Plin., 2, 103, 106); collis 
evomens fammas (Plin., 3, 9, 14, § 93). 

Not mons ignivomus. 

VOLITION, voluntas. Vid. W111, s. 

VOLLEY, *tormentorum bellicorum 
et sclopetorum strepitus (Dan.). A vol- 
ley of abuse, insectatio: cavillatio (satiric- 
al abuse): to discharge a voiley of abuse 
at any one, aliquem insectari, insectatio- 
nibus petere; aliquem cavillari (in @ sa- 
tirical or ironical manner): lacessere ali- 
quem dictis (to censuré, to criticise) : truci 
oratione in aliquem invehi: inclementius 
in aliquem invehi. 

VOLUBILITY, volubilitas. 
FLUENCY. 

VOLUBLE, volubilis. Vid., also, Firv- 
ENT. 

VOLUME. |jAny thing rolled up, 
volumen (especially a writing). If= 
book, vid. || A mass, vid. A volume of 
water ; to be rendered by the plural aque 
(waters): a volume of smoke rises from, fu- 
mus evolvitur ex. 

VOLUMINOUS. A voluminous work, 
multa volumina continens: a voluminous 
writer, auctor per multa volumina diffusus 
(Col., 1, 1, 10). 

VOLUNTARILY, voluntate (of or by 
one’s Own will or determination, &edovti; 
opposed to vi or invitus et coactus) : judi- 
cio et voluntate: sponte sua (tud, &c.): 
sponte (without inducement, from one’s 
own impulse, Exovciws). JN. su& sponte 
et voluntate ; ultro (without order or com- 
mand, avroudrws : opposed to alicujus jus- 
su or jussus). JN. sponte et ultro. To 
do any thing voluntarily, voluntate facere 
aliquid (epposed to invitum et coactum 
facere ; vid. Liv., 39,37): to die voluntari- 
ly, voluntariam mortem sibi consciscere 
(for which Tacitus says, poetically, volun- 
tario exitu cadere: sponte mortem su- 
mere: voluntate exstingui). 

VOLUNTARY, voluntarius (é8Xovctos, 
£9:dovris, from one’s own choice): volens 
(of one’s own will; opposed to coactus) : 
non coactus, non invitus (zithout compul- 
sion or external incitement. Exdv, Exovovos): 
[>> spontaneus (airéy70$) and ultrone- 
Us (abroxéXevzro0s) differing as sponte and 
ultro, not identical with voluntarius, occur 
first in Sen. Ep. and Quint., 2, 59, 7, and 
were probably formed by Seneca for his 
philosophical style. Instead of them we 
usually find sponte and ultro with @ par- 
ticiple suited to the context; e. g., @ volun- 
tary motion, motus sua sponte factus ( for 
motus spontaneus in Seneca), &c. 

VOLUNTEER, voluntarius miles: vol- 
untarius ; plural, milites voluntarii: vol- 
untariam extra ordinem professi militi- 
am: qui voluntariam sequuntur militiam 
(who have offered themselves for military 
service): evocati (veterans who, when call- 
ed upon, serve again). To enroll volun- 
teers, voluntarios milites conscribere: to 
collect a corps of volunteers, manum volun- 
tariorum cogere : to serve as a volunteer, 


Vid., also, 
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voluntariam sequi militiam (under the 
standard of any one): castra alicujus sequi. 

VOLUPTUARY, voluptarius (given up 
to sensual pleasures ; also of things): ad 
voluptates propensus : voluptatibus dedi- 
tus. To lead the life of a voluptuary, deli- 
cate vivere: ad voluptates propensum 


esse. 

VOLUPTUOUS, voluptarius (of per- 
sons or things, Cie.; voluptuosus only in 
Pliny and later writers): libidinesus, im- 
pudicus (of persons or things ; voluptuous 
in a high degree, and at the same time las- 
civious, intemperate, &c.): delicatus (ef- 
Seminate ; e. g., homo, sermo). Volupitu- 
ous eyes, oculi lascivi et mobiles; oculi 
natantes et quddam voluptate sutfusi, et, 
ut ita dicam, venerei (Quint.). A volup- 
tuous life, vita libidinosa; vita libidinibus 
dedita or in libidines effusa. 

VOLUPTUOUSLY, molliter : delicate. 
Jn. delicate ac molliter (Cic.) ; libidinose, 
lascive ; or by voluptatibus, libidine. 

VOLUPTUOUSNESS, voluptas: libi- 
do: lascivia. 

VOLUTE, voliita (Vitr.). 

VOMIT, s., vomitus: vomitio (that 
which is vomited, Plin.). 

VOMIT, v., vomere: evomere: vomita 
reddere. 

VOMITING. In the general sense of 
ejecting from any hollow, to be ren- 
dered by the present participle of To Vomit. 
|| 4 throwing up from the stomach, 
vomitus: vomitio. (Any thing) that causes 
vomiting, vomitorius; to cause or bring 
on vomiting, vomitionem ciére, movére, 
facere, evocare: vomitum creare: to 
check vomiting, vomitionem sistere, inhi- 
bére, cohibére. 

VOMITIVE. || Any thing that 
causes vomiting; e. g., * pulvis 
vomitorius (a powder): *ipecacuanha (@ 
wort) : bulbus vomitorius (Plin.): * radix 
Vomitoria (a root): *tartarus emeticus 
(tartar emetic). To give or order any 
body a vomitive, aliquem vomere cogere. 
Vid., also, EMEetIc. 

VORACIOUS, edax: cibi avidus (that 
eats much): gulosus (dainty): vorax 
(greedy, gluttonous). 

VORACITY, edacitas: aviditas cibi: 
voracitas (late). 

VORTEX, vortex ([ > turbo = whirl- 


wind). 

VOTARY, deditus, or addictus alicui, 
or alicui rei: devotus alicui or alicui rei 
(post-Augustan): studiosus alicujus or 
alicujus rei. Sy¥Nn. and Pur. in DEVOTED. 

VOTE, s. || Propr., suffragium (of a 
Roman citizen in the comitia): sententia 
(of a senator, judge, or of the people in the 
comitia): punctum (properly, a mark in 
the tablet of a candidate). To give one’s 
vote by word of mouth, sententiam dicere; 
in writing, sententiam scribere : rote and 
interest, sutfragatio (Cic.): a casting vote, 
perhaps * suffragium or punctum decre- 
torium : *vox decretoria: to canrass for 
votes, ambire ; circumire (circumire stron- 
ger than ambire: Cic., Att., 14, 21, Anto- 
nium circumire veteranos, ut acta Ca- 
saris sancirent; that is, he made in his 
canvassing the round from first to last: 
ambire would only express his canvassing, 
and addressing the veterans in general; 
vid. Déd., p. 12). To take the votes (in the 
Senate), patres in sententiam discedere oi 
ire jubére; (in the comitia), populum iz 
suffragium mittere; (in judicial trials), 
sententiam ferre jubére : to give one’s vote, 
vid. the verb. || Fie. Vid. Vorce. 

VOTE, v., sententiam ferre (to give a 
vote; said of a senator or a judge, or oy 
the people in the comitia. [53> Not, in this 
sense, sententiam dicere or dare, which = 
“to give an opinion,” “ declare one’s seniti- 
ments ;” said of @ senator who proposes a 
measure or makes a motion in the Senate; 
whence the phrase in sententiam alicujus 
discedere, “to vote with any body,” “to 
support his measure"): suttragium ferre 
(said of individuals in the comitia): in 
suffragium ire: suffragium inire (of the 
people in the comitia. [53> Not sutfragia 
dare, which = “to suffer to vote,” “to give 
the privilege of voting” = suffragium im- 
partiri). To vote ing, sententiam 
ferre de aliquo or de aliqua re if judges): 
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suffragium ferre de aliquo or de aliqua re 
(in the comitia). To vote in favor of a 
senaior’s motion, in sententiam alicujus 
discedere: to vote in favor of or with, in 
sententiam pede (or, of several, pedibus) 
ire: to vote for (a candidate), suttragio 
suo ornare aliquem: suffragio suo adju- 
vare aliquem in petendis honoribus: suf- 
fragari alicui ad munus: to vole for any 
thing, suttragari alicui rei. 

VOTER, qui suifregium fert (one who 
gives his vote): qui suttragium or suftra- 
gii jus habet (one who has the right of rot- 
ing): qui sententiam fert, &c.: suttraga- 
tor (a rote in favor of any body, supporter). 

VOTIVE, votivus, 

VOUCHL, contirmare aliquid: fidem fa- 
cere alicui rei. Vid. AssuRE. 

VOUCHER. || One who vouches 
for any thing, auctor (general term): 
testis (a witness ; properly or figuratively) : 
eonnrmator (only properly: one that gives 
security for money; vid. Cic., Clueut., 26, 
77). A sure voucher, auctor or testis lo- 
cuples (properly) ; auctor certus or gravis 
(properly aud figuratively). || Receipt 
produced. Yo produce vouchers of one's 
account, *rationem apochis additis pro- 
bare. || A warrant, vid. 

VOUCHSAFE, prwstare (to perform, 
furnish): concedere (to grant, concede ; 
e. g., aliquid alicui non petenti ac sine 
preecautione): aliquid faciendi potesta- 
tem facere (to give permission ; e.’g., col- 
loquendi secum potestatem facere). T'o 
vouchsafe to grant a petition, alicui peten- 
ti satistacere or non deesse; facere que 
aliquis petiit ; alicujus precibus indulgére 
(opposed to alicujus preces repudiare ; al- 
icui petenti deesse ur non satisfacere). 

VOW, s., votum (a wish connected with 
@ vow): voti sponsi or nuncupatio (the wt- 
tering a vow in due form before witnesses) : 
devotio alicujus rei (a vow to do something, 
with the idea of a sacrifice; e. g., devotio 
vite). Sacred vows, which act as hinder- 
ances or impediments, religiones (Ces., B. 
G., 5, 6, Herz.). To make a vow, votum 
facere, suscipere (general terms): votum 
nuncupare (to pronounce before witnesses) : 
to fulfill or perform a vow, votum solvere, 
exsolvere, persolvere, or reddere: to be 
bound by a vow, religione voti obstrictum 
esse ; voti sponsione obligatum esse: to 
cousider one's self bound by a vow, se voto 
tenéri putare: to release any body from a 
vow, liberare aliquem voto: to be hindered 
by (sacred) vows from doing any thing, re- 
ligionibus impediri (quo minus aliquid fa- 
ciam). 

VOW, v. || TRans., spondére: despon- 
dére (solemnly or judicially): promittere 
(> not pollicéri= to promise): vovére: 
devovére (in a religious sense), || IN- 
TRANS. T'o declare positively, affir- 
mare: confirmare (to assert the certainty 
of a thing emphatically): asseverare (to 
maintain a thing earnestly; asserere is 
bad in this sense), with de, or accusative 
and infinitive: pro certo affirmare; sancte 
atlirmaré; with an oath, jurejurando af- 
firmare or confirmare. He vowed with an 
oath that he would give, &c., jurejurando 
confirmavit—daturum, &c. 

VOWEL, litera vocalis, 07 vocalis only. 
Clashing of vowels, vocalium concursus 
(Quint). 

VOYAGE, s., navigatio (on board a ship, 
or by water in general) : cursus maritimus 
(at sea) ; also by circumlocution with navi- 
gare; e. g., not used to a (sea) voyage (look 
amoung the following phrases), peregrina- 
tio transmarina (@ sojourning in countries 
beyond the sea), Not accustomed to a (sea) 
voyage, insuetus navigandi: wntil then my 
voyage went on pretty well, although slow- 
ly, ego adhuc magis commode quam stre- 
nue navigavi: to undertake or set out on a 
voyage, navigationem suscipere ; navigare 
Mare (to be actually at sea): to give up a 
voyage, navigationem dimittere: a voyage 
out; e.g., we performed it safely, * salvi eo 
advecti sumus. 

VOYAGER, vector (on board a ship, 
passenger): peregrinator : peregrinans 
(that travels in foreign countries). 

VULGAR, vulgaris: usitatus (vsual): 
vulgatus (common and well known, Quint., 
Liv.) : poke or usu receptus: in usu or 
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more positus (received as a custom, or gen- 
erally received): tritus (that has been and 
zs still in use): obsolétus (that has become 
common): quotidianus (occurring every 
day). JN. usitatus et quotidianus; vulga- 
ris et obsoletus ; communis et vulgaris : 
vulgaris communisque. The vulgar, 
plebs: vulgus: fx populi [Syn. in Com- 
MoNS]: to be vulgar, in usu esse (uszal) : 
a vulgar opinion, opinio vulgaris or vuigi; 
sententia vulgaris; communis hominum 
opinio ; opinio vulgata (with reference to 
any thing); omnium opinio de re: the 
vulgar opinion that, &c., opinio vulgata, 
qua creditur, &c. (vid. Liv., 40, 29): ac- 
cording to the vulgar opinion, ad vulgi 
opinionem ; ex vulgi opinione: to render 
a word vulgar by frequent use, tractando 
facere usitatius verbum et tritius; ver- 
bum usu mollire: a vulgar expression, 
verbum usitatum et tritum; verbum vul- 
gare or vulgi: this 73 wot a vulgar expres- 
sion, but a philosophical term, hoc non est 
vulgi verbum, sed phildsophorum: a vul- 
gar saying, proverbium sermone tritum. 
||Ordinary, mean, low; vid. Common, 

VULGARITY. By circumlocution with 
mores agrestes, &c.; mores infimorum 
hominum, &c. 

VULGARLY, vulgo. Vid., also, Com- 


MONLY. 

VULGATE, *vulgata sacrorum libro- 
rum interpretatio. 

VULNERABLE, quod vulnerari, quod 
vulnus accipere potest (after Cicero and 
Livy ; e. g., elephants are amost vulnerable 
under the tail, elephanti sub caudis maxi- 
me vulnera accipiunt, Liv., 21, 55). 

VULNERARY, vulnerarius (Plin.). 

VULTURE, vultur, -iiris, m.; vulturi- 
us. -i, m. (properly and figuratively). 

VULTURINE, vulturinus (Plin.. Mart.). 


W. 


) \ AD, v., farcire (e. g., xylino). 

WAD, a xylinum vestibus insu- 

WADDING, endum (for garments) ; 
quo farcitur, differcitur aliquid (general 


term). 

WADDLE, * anatis in modum incedere 
or vacillare (incedere, with reference to 
stateliness of gait; vacillare, of the waver- 
ing of unsteady motions). 

WADE, vado transire (Cas.); vadere 
(Veget.): that can be waded through, va- 
dosus. 

WAFER, *massa_ signatoria. 
crated wafer, * panis coene sacri. 

WAFT, transmittere, trajicere (by wa- 
ter): transportare, transvehere, or simply 
vehere (by land or water). 

WAG, s, homo jocosus (Varr., Hor. 
Ep.); homo multi joci, ad jocandum ap- 
tus (Cic.). 

WAG, v. || TRANS., quatere (Livy); 
quassare (Plaut.); concutere (Ov.); agi- 
tare (Cic., to move. to wag): movére (to 
move). To wag the tail, caudam movére 
(Sall.), jactare (Pers.). || INTRANs., agita- 
ri, movéri. 

WAGER, sponsio (the proper word): 
pignus (the stake). To lay a wager, spon- 
sionem facere (with one, cum aliquo) ; 
pignore certare or contendere (cum ali- 
quo) : to win a wager, sponsionem or spon- 
sione vincere: to lay any wager, quovis 
pignore certare. Wager of battle (at law), 
by provocare aliguem ad pugnam, ad cer- 
tamen, &e. In barbarous Latin, vadiatio 
duelli, vadiatio legis (technical term). 

WAGES. || Propr., merces, -édis (of 
a laborer): mantis pretium: manupreti- 
um: pretium laboris or oper. To pay 
wages, mercedem alicui dare, tribuere, 
persolvere ; pretium operw alicui solve- 
re: to receive wages, mercedem accipere 
ab aliquo: good wages, merces magna 
(Cic.), digna (Col.) : poor, low wages, mer- 
ces iniqua (Cic.): fair wages, equa laboris 
merces (Cic.): to fir the rate of wages, mer- 
cedem alicujus rei constituere (Cic.): to 
offer high wages, magnam mercedem aii- 
cui proponere (Cic.): to ask for wages, 
mercedem alicujus rei poscere; laboris 
mercedem petere: to serve for wages, ope- 
ras suas locare alicui (Plin. Ep., 10, 55, 1). 


Conse- 
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|| Fre., merces (Liv.) ; pretium (Ter >: 
(in @ bad sense) poena, supplicium (Ci +) 

WAGGERY, verba jocosa, plural; dic- 
ta jocosa, plural; facetive. 

WAGGISH, jocosus. 

WAGGISHLY, jocose. 

WAGON, carrus or carrum (foxy 
wheeled, for baggage of war): plaustrum 
(with two or four wheels, for burdens of all 
sorts): plostellum (little wagon ; also, a 
play-wagon for children): vehiculum 
(general term): chiramaxium (Petron, @ 
child's toy). 

WAGONER, * carri or plaustri ductor; 
*rector equorum; *qui plaustrum regit 
(plaustarius, Pand.): qui pro mercéde 
vecturas facit (a public carrier), 

WAGTAIL, motacilla (Plin., Linn.). 

WAIL, flére: plorare. Vid. LamMENt, 
Mourn, 

WAILING, ploratus (ploratio, Augus- 
tin) : ejulatus: planctus. Vid. LAMENT- 
ATION, 

WAIN. Vid. Wacon. 

WAINSCOT, s., tabulamentum (Fron- 
tin.) ; *tabulatio (parietum); abaci (pan- 
els). [>3F° The walls of Roman apartments 
were usually adorned with paintings or 
mosaic work (pictura de musivo: opus 
musivum) ; sometimes with slabs of marble 
(crust), or black glass so set as to resem 
ble mirrors (Plin., H. N., 35, 36). 

WAINSCOT, v., parietes tesseris ope 
rire (after Plin., 36, 6, 7). 

WAIST, * media pars (corporis, navis), 
truncus corporis (Cic., the trunk). 

WAISTBAND, cingulum (Cic.). 

WAISTCOAT, perhaps colobium (a 
short vest without arms: the form of the 
tunic at tis first introduction). (sy? Not 
inducula, which was an under-garment 
worn by women (Plaut.): subucula (orn 
under the tunic). || Strail-waistcoat, 
tunica molesta (Juv., 8, 235, and Mart., 
10, 25). To put a strait-waisicoat on any 
body, aliquem tunica molesta punire (Ji: 
venal); or simply aliquem constringeré 
(Cicero) {vid. quotation under Strat]. 
\|| Flannel waistcoat, thorax laneus 
(worn by invalids, Suet., Aug., 81). 

WAIT, s. Vid. AmBusH. 

WAIT, v., manére (to stay in one’s place; 
then, to stay until another comes) ; for any 
body, aliquem ; opperiri (to stay in a place 
until one comes or returns, or until some- 
thing happens) ; for any body or any thing, 
aliquem or aliquid; prestolari (to be ready 
to receive any body) ; for any body, alicui, 
or (>= but not in Cicero) aliquem; ex- 
spectare (to look forward to something 
which one has reasen to expect); for any 
body or any thing, aliquem or aliquid. 
Wait a little! mane paullisper! sate here 
a little while, parumper opperire hic. [3° 
Exspectare, often = “to watt to see,” be 
ing followed by deponent interrogative 
clause; thus, while all men were waiting 
to see who would be so shameless,” &c., 
exspectantibus omnibus, quisnam tam 
impudens esset, &c. (Cic.). 

WaiIrT For, manére aliquem o7 aliquid 
(denotes the mere physical act of remaining 
in a place till some one has come or somes 
thing has happened): (23° manére alicu- 
jus adventum, Livy, is poetical: exspec 
tare aliquem, aliquid (denotes simply look- 
ing for something future, expectation as @ 
feeling or mental act): opperiri aliquem, 
aliquid (to remain in a place, and wait un- 
til any body comes or any thing follows, 
especially with a view to do any thing then; 
the word is rather poetical) : prestolari al- 
icui, or ( but not in Cicero) aliquem 
(to stand ready to receive any body ; espe- 
cially of servants, &c., watting for their 
masters), To wait for the event of the war, 
belli eventum exspectare : to wait for the 
issue of any thing, rei eventum experiri: 
to wait for good weather for sailing, navi- 
bus (navi) tranquillitates aucupari: to 
wait for (the arrival of) a flert, classem 
opperiri: to wait at the door for any body, 
alicui prwestolari ante ostium. 

Wait upon, famulari: ministeria face- 
re: ministrare (as a servant ; the latter es- 
pecially at table; e, g. ministrare alicui 
coenam; ministrare alicui pocula): appa- 
rére (to attend upon a magistrate as clerk, 
lictor, &c.: vid. Daehne, Nep. Eum., 13. 
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1): salutare, convenire aliquem ; also, al- 
iquem salutatum venire, salutandi causa 
venire; ad officium venire (with a view to 
pay one’s respects ; the latter especially with 
the idea of duty or obligation) : to wait fre- 
quently upon any body, uitatem ali- 
cui prebére: to be ready to upon any 
body (to be in an outer room for that pur- 
pose), in vestibulo edium opperiri saluta- 
tionem alicujus (Gell, 4, 1, tn.) : to watt 
upon any body with any thing, offerre (to 
offer): prebére (to present): ssppedte: 
re (to assist): commodare (to lend), alicui 
ui 


d. 
a VAITER, famulus (as a domestic serv- 
ant): minister (a helper, assistant): appa- 
ritor : stator (of magistrates; the latter of 
those in the provinces). A female waiter, 
famula (as a@ domestic serrant) : ministra 
(@ female assistant) : ministra caupon® (at 
an inn, &c., Cod. Just., 9,7,1,§1, Ritter): 


ancilla (a maid-servant). ||Tray so call- 
ed, repositurium (cf. Freund's Ler., Pe- 
tron., 35, 2, &c.). 


WAITING, ministerium (as a servant, 
clerk ; (53> ministratio occurs only in Vi- 
truv., 6, 6 (9], 2= help, assistance): salu- 
tatio: officium (@ visit of courtesy; the 
iatter especially as a duty). Daily wait- 
tng, assiduitas quotidiana (with the notion 
of willingness, zeal). 

WAKE, s., pervigilium: vigilia. 

WAKE, v. || TrRans., aliqnem somno 
excitare, suscitare (Cic.): aliquem e som- 
no expergefacere (Suet.); also, excitare, 
exsuscitare only (Cic.); stiécitare aliquem 
_ (Plaut.). To wake any body from the dead, 
aliquem excitare ab inferis, a mortuis ; 
revocare aliquem ab inferis or a morte 
ad vitam; mortuum ab inferis excitare 
(Cic.). || INTRANs., expergisci; experge- 
fieri; somno solvi. Vid. AwaxKe both 
Trans. and INTRANS. 

WAKEFUL, exsomnis (sleepless): vigi- 
lans: vigil (awake, properly and figura- 
tively). To be wakeful, vigilare (proper- 
ly); excubare (figuratively). 

WALK, s., ambulatio: spatium (first 
as action ; then as the place in which one 
walks up and down): deambulatio: inam- 
bulatio (as action; Syn. in WaLK, v.): 
ambulacrum (place in which one walks 
for pleasure): xystus (explained by Vitru- 
vius to be hypwthra ambulatio, a walk 
with trees or clipped hedges on each side, 
and generally adorned with statues). A 
covered walk, tecta ambulatio: a little walk, 
ambulatiuncula: to take a walk, ambulati- 
onem conficere (in aliquo loco) [vid. To 
Walk]. To go for a walk, ire or abire, 
ambulatum or deambulatum. {| Mode 
of walk, gait, incessus; ingressus (op- 
posed to lying, standing, &c.). A quick, 
slow walk, incessus citus, tardus: an erect 
waik, incessus erectus; ingressus celsus: 
an effeminate walk, incessus fractus. [Vid. 
Garr.} || Path of life, vivendi or vite 
via. To choose one’s walk in life, delige- 
re quam viam vivendi ingressuri simus. 
Sometimes vite conditio: gradus. 

WALK, v., ambulare (to walk leisurely 
up and down; opposed to stare, cubare, 
currere, salire): spatiari (to walk abroad, 
or in an open space; opposed to the con- 
finement of a room or house): inambula- 
re (to walk about within a circumscribed 
space): deambulare (backward and for- 
ward, for exercise, or until one is tired), in 
aliquo loco; obambulare alicui loco or 
ante locum; [=> aliquem locum is poet- 
tcal (to a fixed point, or in front of): gra- 
di, ingrédi, incedere: vadere (to advance, 
proceed, or, as synonym of gradi, &c., to 
waik on with firm steps, differs from the 
foregoing in this manner, that the gradi- 
ens makes uniform, man-like steps, by which 
he gives proof of his tranquillity of mind, 
and his grave or composed state of feeling ; 
vid. Cic., Tuse., 1,116, 110; the incedens 
makes measured, deliberate steps, as if con- 
scious of being seen and noticed ; hence of 
the affected gait of a vain person, or one 
desiring applause, incedere is the 
word ; vid. Ser., N. Qu.. 7, 31,5: the va- 
dens takes chrerful and quick steps, by 
which he declares his strength of mind 
and contempt of danger surrounding and 
awaiting him; vid. Cic., Tusc., 1, 40, 97; 
Liv., 2,10: the soldier in an onset in bat- 
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tle, vadit; the vigorous, considerate man, | qua re (e. g., proposito): (in a speech) er- 
graditur ; the soldicr ia marching, the con- | rare: vagari: vagari et errare: longius 


sul or prince when he makes a display, the 
vain man who would make a display, ince- 
dit). When people walk too fast, nimiz ce- 
leritates gressiis quum fiunt (Cic.): to take 
walking exercise, ambulandi exercitatione 
uti (Cels.) : to walk about, ambulare; de- 
ambulare: to walk along, incedere; ire 


(per viam): to walk through, perambula- | 


re: to be a walking dictionary; vid. Dic- 
TIONARY. 

WALKER, ambulans: deambulans : 
qui ambulat or deambulat: ambulator 
(a3 @ term of reproach). 

WALL, s., murus (any wall, or single 
part of @ wall; in the plural, like our 
“walls,” it denotes a wall of great circum- 
jSerence; and figuratively, buth singular 
and plural, i tsa defence, bulwark) : 
mecenia (walls round a town ; hence, also, 
other buildings which furnish protection): 
maceria (the proper word of fences made 
of weaker materials, as mud, brush-wood, 
&c., about gardens, country-houses, vine- 
yards, woods, &c.): paries (a partition 
wall tn a house or other large building) : 
propugnacula, -oram, nom. pl. (bulwarks) ; 
propugnacula murique (also, figuratively 
= protection) : old, ruinous walls, parieti- 
ne: @ stone wall, murus lapideus: a brick 
wall, murus latericius: to build a wall, 
murum exstruere, edificare ; parietem 
ducere : to lay the foundation of a wall, 
murum instruere (vid. commentators on 
Nep., Them., 6, 4): to surround a town 
with walls, urbem mcenibus cingere; ur- 
bem meenibus circumdare, or circumda- 
re urbi meenia: a breach in a wall, muni- 
Mentorum ruin#; jacentis muri ruine: 
to make a breach in a wall, tormentis et 
arietum pulsu muros quatere ; muros ari- 
etibus quatere or ferire; tormentis ma- 
chinisque perfringere ac subruere mu- 
ros; muri partem ariete incusso subrue- 
re: there was already a considerable breach 
in the walls, muri pars, ariete incusso su- 
bruta, multis jam locis prociderat: to en- 
ter a town through a breach in the wall, per 
apertum ruina iter in urbem invadere; 
per ruinas jacentis muri in urbem tran- 
scendere: to repair a breach in the walls 
(in haste), muros quassos raptim obstruc- 
tis saxis reficere. 

WALL, v., murum exstruere, edifica- 
re: parietem ducere (to build a wall): 
murum excitare, educere (to build to a 
great height, as a tower, &c.). To wall 
siz feet high, murum in altitudinem sex 
pedum perducere: to wall round, muro 
cingere, circumdere : to wall up, saxis 
concludere. {> Saxis obstruere is= 
block up, barricade. 

WALLED, muro circumdatus. 

WALLET, mantica (Horace): pera 
(Mart.). 

WALL-FLOWER, *cheiranthus fruti- 
culosus (Linn.), or cheiri (Hudson and 
others). 

WALLOW, se volutare : volutari (prop- 
erly and figuratively ; e. g., suo gaudet cw- 
noso lacu volutari, Col.; cum ommes in 


volutantur, Cic.: in omni dedecore volu- 
tatus es, Auct. ad Her.). 

WALNUT, juglans or nux juglans (tree 
or fruit). 

WALTZ, v., *in gyrum saltare: * lente 
variare gyros. 

‘WAN, pallidus: subpallidus: exsan- 
guis. Vid. Pare. 

WAND, virga. Mercury's wand, cadu- 
ceus. 

WANDER. || Propr., errare; about 
any thing, circum aliquid (especially by 
mis not purposely, as one who has lost 
his way ; [>> circumerrare is late): va- 
gari (to go hither and thither voluntarily, 
to have no fixed seat, purpose, or aim): pa- 
lari (to separate one’s sélf, to leave the com- 
pany, to roam about stngly; e. g., per 
agros: [>> errare is involuntary ; vaga- 
ri and palari are both voluntary): volita- 
re aliquo loco (to flit about any where; of 
birds ; figuratively, of persons): circum- 
volare or circumvolitare aliquid (to fly 
about ; of birds: figuratively, of persons). 
To let the eyes wander. oculos circumfer- 
re. || FrcG., aberrare aliqua re or ab ali- 





evagari or labi: ad alia errare: ratione 
longius progredi: extra cancellos egredi. 

ANDERER, » renee i: agen 
Cr not vagabundus): erro (in Pliny): 
planus (a tagrant, in Petronius ; in Cic- 
ero and Horace=a juggler, impostor) : fa- 
gitivus (= a runaway slave). 

WANE, s., deminutio luminis: (luna) 
senescens or deeresrens (Cic.): (lunz* 
decrescentia (Vitr.» 

WANE, v., decrescere (of the moon. 
Cic.): deminui (to diminish). Vid., alse, 
DECLINE. 

WANNESS, pailor: color exsanguis 
(Ocv.). 

WANT, s., penuria (opposed to copia, 
usually with a genitive of the thing want 
ed): inopia (with a genitive, a being with- 
out what one requires ; absolutely, poverty, 
need): egestas (absolutely, extreme need ; 
rarely with a genitive = great deficiency in 
any thing): desiderium (alicujus rei, a4 
sensible want of a thing previously possess- 
ed): defectio: defectus (alicujus rei, fail- 
ure of a thing ; the former as an action, 
the latter as a state ; [>> not = imperfee- 
tion, intellectual or moral): difficultas: an- 
gustia (with a genitive, embarrassment, dif- 
Jiculty, anxiety from the want of a thing): 
vitium (defect, tmperfection, intellectual or 
moral). Total want, omnium rerum ino- 
pia, difficultas ; summe angustie rerum 
necessariarum: want of money, pecunie or 
argenti penuria ; inopia argenti or argen- 
taria; difficultas rei nummariz, or difficul- 
tas nummaria (general term); angustie 
rei familiaris (in housekeeping): want of 
water, penuria aquarum; in the springs 
or streams, defectus aquarum Circa rivos: 
want of strength, defectio virium: want 
of friends, penuria amicorum: want of 
proofs, facts, inopia argumentorum: want 
of moderation, imtemperantia: to have a 
want, suffer from want of any thing, aliqua 
re carére (general term, not to have) ; ali- 
qua re egére, indigére (to be painfully 
sensible wih want); alicujus rei inopia 
laborare, premi; ab aliqua re laborare; 
aliqua re premi (to be oppressed by the 
want): anguste uti aliqua re (to be obliged 
to use @ thing sparingly): there is great 
want of a thing, magna est alicujus rei 
nhuria : to occasion great want, Magnas ie 
ficultates afferre: to come to want, ad ino- 
piam venire: to lize in want, vitam ino- 
pem colere ; in egestate esse or versari; 
Vitam in egestate degere: in great want, 
omnium rerum inopem esse. 

WANT, v._ || TRans., egére aliqua re, 
seldom alicujus rei (to have want of, to re- 
quire or have need of any thing for any 
@iven purpose): indigére aliqua re or ali- 
cujus rei (to feel the want of any thing, 
([- >" Observe that in egére the notion of 
the absence of an object prevails, and by in- 
digére actual pricvation is expressed) : ca- 
rére (to be without a desirable possession ; 
[=> not = to want what is absolutely nec- 

; opposed to habére): opus or usus 


| est aliqua re (the matter requires tt, makes 
omni genere et scelerum et flagitiorum | i i it ti 


Y, cir es make it imper- 
ative ; instead of which, Col. 9, 2, 1, has 
opus habeo aliqua re): desiderare ali- 
quid (to long for any thing that one has 
not, not to like to be without it): requirere 
aliquid (to consider any thing necessary 
or requisite). Not to want any thing, ali- 
qua re carére posse (i. e., to be able to do 
without it); or facile supersedére posse : 
what do we want to have many words about ? 
quid opus est verbis? I want any thing, 
opus or usus est mihi aliquid or aliqua re 
({> vid. above, on Col., 9, 1, 5): or 
indigeo aliqua re ([ want = should like to 
have it: vid. above, the difference of Syn.) : 
I do not want any thing, aliqua re carére 
possum (=can do without); aliqua re su- 
persedére possum (it can be dispensed 
with): I (we, &c.) want to, &c., to be ren- 
dered by opus est aliquid or aliqua re (ali- 
cui); usus est aliqua re (alicut), (the lat- 
ter, however, seldom in prose); opus est 
( generally with infinitive, seldom with sub- 
Junctive) ; necesse est or oportet (with ac- 
cusative and infinitive, or with subjunctive 
= it is necessary for me (you, &c.] to, &e.); 
EE OC CRE Bere 8 
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jor any thing; i.e., for me [you, &c.] to 

so, or I consider it necessary, and thus 
T want to, &c.). I want to do any thing, 
aliquid faciendum puto (consider it neces- 
sary to be done); necesse est me aliquid 
facere (must do it by all means). §o3 If 
=1t0 be wanting in any thing [vid. 
To Fart]. ||Z'0 wish, be desirous of 
{vid. ro Desirel. § Velim, vellem, 
CU wish = should like) are used with this 
difference, that the present tense denotes 
rather a necessity for doing or having any 
thing douc, and the imperfect a condition 
on which the wish is established; both are 
used with following subjunctive (Zumpt, § 
624; Kriger, § 461, art. 1). I want (= 
am desirous) neither ...N** .., meque... 
neque in animo est (vid. Tac., Germ., 3, 
extr.). I want to knaw, to hear, &c., aveo 
or valde aveo scire, audire, &c.: I want 
so much more to learn, &c., multo magis 
aveo audire, &c.: to want very much to 
have, &c., alicujus rei desiderio flagrare 
or cruciari: to want any body to do, per- 
form, &c., any thing, contendere ab ali- 
quo (with following ut, &c., or sollicitare 
aliquem ad aliquid, or with ut, &c.): J 
want any thing (e. g. @ sum of money) 
from. any body, aliquis debet mihi aliquid: 
£0, if you want to go, ite, si itis: drink, 
if you want to drink, bibe, si bibis: do you 
want any thing of me? num quid me vis? 
what is it you want ? quid est quod me ve- 
lis? J want to have it so, hoc ita fieri volo: 
I want to have this destroyed, hoc deletum 
esse volo: the matter wants or requires 
some management, * res poscit ut diligen- 
ter tractetur, or *res diligenter tractari 
vult: what does our father want ? quid pa- 
ter sibi vult? I want to go to Rome, Ro- 
mam volo, cogito: where do you want to 
go to? quo pergis? if they want the old 
price of corn again, si annonam veterem 
volunt: what is it you want? quid velis? 
|| To be wanting, suffer want, IN- 
TRANS., alicujus rei inopid laborare, pre- 
mi, or simply ab aliqua re laborare: ali- 
qua re premi (to be pressed or borne down 
by want): anguste uti aliqua re (to be stint- 
ed for, badly off for): magna inopia neces- 
sariarum rerum laborare (stronger term) : 
vitam inopem colere; in egestate esse or 
versari; vitam in egestate degere; rerum 
inopem esse (stronger term) ; also, in sum- 
md mendicitate esse; mendicitatem per- 
peti: not to suffer any body to want, vic- 
tum alicui suppeditare ; dare alicui unde 
utatur. Vid. WANTING. 

WANTING (To BE), deesse (of that 
which ought to be present =to be missing) : 
abesse (to be abscnt, not to be present, some- 
ttmces without being missed; vid. Cic., Brut., 
80, 276, hoc unum illi, si nihil utilitatis ha- 
bebat, abfuit; si opus erat, defuit): defi- 
cere (to fail, cease): desiderari (to be pain- 
Sully missed). Something is wanting to 
me, careo aliqua re (I have it not): egeo 
aliqua re (I should like to have it): deticit 
mihi aliquid (any thing fails me) ; or defi- 
cit me aliquid (any thing leaves me, goes 
from me): aliquid non suppedit (7s not 
sufficiently at hand): not to suffer any 
thing to be wanting, nihil deesse pati (to 
suffer nothing to be missing): nihil omit- 
tere ; nihil reliqui or reliquum facere (to 
omit nothing): sumtibus non parcere (to 
spare no expense): not to let care be want- 
ing, nihil de diiigentia relinquere: to be 
wanting to one’s self, (sibi) deesse ; non 
adesse : J will not be wanting, non deero 
(1 will not withhold my assistance): in me 
non erit mora (J will make no delay): there 
are not wanting those who say, &c., sunt, 
qui dicant; non desunt, qui dicant: that 
twoas still wanting to my misfortune, id mihi 
restabat mali (Ter., Ad., 3. 3, 3): there is 
much wanting, muitum abest: there is lit- 
tle wanting that, &c., paullum (12> not 
parum, which = too little), haud multum, 
non longe abest, quin, &c.; prope est, 
prope factum est, ut, &c. have not been 
wanting to you in gratitude, tibi nullum a 
me pietatis officium defuit : to be wanting 
in exertion, non urgére studia sua: not 
to be wanting in proper attention or due 
care, nihil de diligentia relinquere. 

WANTON, adj. || Lascivious, libidi- 
nosus (without restraint): ad voluptates 
spain ‘ voluptatibus or rebus venere- 
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is deditus ; libidinum plenus: libidine ac- 
census (where @ single instance, and not 
a habit, is implied): impudicus (without 
shame). A wanton life, vita libidinosa ; 
vita libidinibus dedita or in libidines effu- 
sa: to be wanton, libidini deditum esse ; 
libidinum plenum esse: wanton eyes or 
look [vid. VoLupruous]. || Forward, 
mischievous, protervus; petulans. 
Wanton injuries, injuriw qu nocendi 
causa de industria inferuntur (Cicero). 
|| Frolicsome, vid. 
WANTON, v. Vid. To Piay. 
WANTONLY, libidinose : lascive : pro- 
terve: petulanter. Syn. in WANTON. 
WANTONNESS, libido: lascivia : pro- 
tervitas: petulantia. Syn. iw WANTON. 
WAR, s., bellum (general term) : arma, 
-orum (arms; by metonymy, for bellum) : 
tumultus (disturbance; war that suddenly 
breaks out, especially near Rome; cf. Cic., 
Phil., 5, 19, 33; 8, 1, 2): militia (military 
service). Offensive war, bellum quod ul- 
tro infertur; bellum ultro inferendum 
(before it is begun), or illatum (when al- 
ready begun). War of extermination, bel- 
lum internecinum ({497>° not interneci- 
vum); bellum infinitum: to carry on a 
war of extermination, bellum ad interneci- 
onem gerere ; bello internecino certare ; 
bellum gerere cum aliquo, uter sit, non 
uter imperet: war by sea, by land, bellum 
navale ac maritimum; bellum terrestre : 
civil war, bellum intestinum ; or bellum 
intestinum ac domesticum; bellum civile: 
the war round about Mutina, bellum, quod 
apud Mutinam gestum est: war with the 
Gauls, bellum Gallicum; bellum cum 
Gallis gestum: war with pirates, bellum 
piraticum : war with the tribunes (i. e., a 
struggle, contest), bellum tribunicium: a 
war on account of religion, a sacred war, 
bellum pro religionibus (or pro sacris) 
susceptum: in war, (in) bello; belli tem- 
pore: in war and peace, domi bellique ; 
domo belloque ; domi militiaque (rarely, 
and only where an especial emphasis is to 
lie on belli and militiw); also, belli domi- 
que; militie domique: both in war aud 
in peace, et domi et militiw, et domi et 
belli (rarely, and more poetically, militiw- 
que domique) : either in war or ia peace. 
vel domi vel belli: equally great in war 
and in peace, magnus bello nec minor 
pace ; non prestantior in armis quam in 
toga: to meditate war, ad bellum animum 
intendere; de bello cogitare ; ad belli co- 
gitationem se recipere ; consilium de bel- 
lo inire: to seek an occasion of war, bel- 
lum querere : to find an occasion of war, 
bellandi causam. reperire : to cause, occa- 
sion, raise a war, bellum movére, commo- 
vére, concitare, excitare; bellum facere ; 
with any body, alicui; in a country, in ali- 
qua terra: to prepare one’s self for war, 
bellum parare, apparare, comparare, ad- 
ornare, or instruere: to threaten any body 
with war, bellum alicui minari or minitari 
(through ambassadors) ; bellum alicui de- 
nunciare (f° never = to declare war ; in 
Cic., Off, 1, 11, 36, tt has the sense here 
given; cf. Cic., Phil. 6, 2, 4): to resolve 
upon war, bellum decernere (of the Sen- 
ate): bellum jubére (of the people): to de- 
clare war against any body, bellum alicui 
indicere (also figuratively; e. g., philo- 
sophie) : to begin a war, bellum inchoa- 
re or incipere; belli initium facere (J3g-° 
never bellum capessere im this sense): to 
enter upon a war, bellum suscipere, with 
any one, cum aliquo (also figuratively) : 
[39> bellum sumere (cum aliquo) és obso- 
lete; vid. Walch., Tac. Agr., 16, p. 224. 
To make war upon, bellum or arma alicui 
(or alicui terre) inferre ([°gF° but not in 
aliquam terram, which, in Nep., Hann., 4, 
2, is = bellum in aliquam terram trans- 
ferre or transmittere): arma capere or 
ferre contra aliquem (to take wp or bear 
arms against): bello aliquem tenture or 
lacessere (to attack). To take part in a 
war, partem belli capessere : a war breaks 
out, bellum oritur or cooritur; violently, 
exardescit : war rages in a country, terra 
bellum ardet or flagrat: to carry on war, 
beliare: bellum gerere (of a prince or a 
people; also of a general: J-g bellum 
ducere, in this sense, is not Latin): belli- 
gerare (stronger than bellum gerere, and 
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more rare in prose): bellum tabére (to be 
in @ state of war, to be at war). To con= 
duct @ war, bellum agere (to manage a 
war, to sketch out the plan of it, and ar- 
range every thing necessary for conduct. 
ing tt; vid. Ges. B. G.,3, 8; Nep., Hann, 
8, 3, where b gerere could not stand) : 
bellum administrare (p> never guber- 
nare; to have the superintendence and ad- 
ministration of a war ; of a commander-in- 
chief). To carry on war with any one, 
bellare, belligerare cum aliquo, contra or 
adversus aliquem; bellum gerere cum 
aliquo, contra or adversus, or (rarely) in 
aliquem (general terms): bellum habére 
susceptum cum aliquo (to have entered 
upon a war with); castra habére contra 
aliquem (to have taken the field against): 
bello or armis persequi aliquem (to pur- 
sue with war). To protract a war, bellum 
ducere or trahere : to conclude or finish a 
war, belli or bellandi, or (more rarely) be)- 
lo or bellando, finem facere (general 
term): ab armis discedere (by a voluntary 
laying down of arms): bellum conficere 
or perficere; debellare (by force of arms, 
by entire defeat of the enemy) : bellum com- 
ponere (hy treaiy) ; perfectly, nullam par- 
tem belli relinquere : totius belli contec- 
torem esse: bellum tollere, delére. (f° 
Avoid bellum patrare, Quint., 8, 3, 4.) To 
bring @ war near to an end (especially by 
a great or masterly stroke), bellum profli- 
gare ([3g>° this is the correct meaning of 
this expression ; vid. Cic. ad Div., 12, 30, 2; 
bellum proflfgatum ac pwne subla- 
tum est, Flor., 2, 15, 2; of the three Pu 
nic wars considered as one great one, pri- 
mo tempore commissum est bellum, 
profligatum secundo, tertio vero con. 
fectum; cf. Suet., Oth.,9). The war was 
terminated by a single battle, uno prelio 
debellatum est: art of war, res militaris ; 
militia (that to which soldiers are trained) : 
disciplina bellica or militaris (as opposed 
to other arts; vid. Cic., N. D., 2, 64, 161): 
artes belli (arts of war, as practiced by 
generals, &c.: a stugle art, ars belli) 
Man of war, if= warrior, vid.; if= 
ship of war, navis bellica ( general 
erm ft); navis longa ; navis rostrata; quin- 
queremis [vid. Sup]: to learn war or the 
art of war, rem militarem or militiam dis- 
cere: militare discere: wnder any one, 
sub aliquo: war-footing, belli ratio: to 
put the army on a war-footing, exercitum 
or copias omnibus rebus ornare atque in- 
struere: exercitum instruere (cf. Herz. 
Ces., B. G., 7, 18): to put the navy on a 
war-foolting, classem expedire atque in- 
struere (vid. Hirt., B. Alex., 25): the army 
zs on a war-fooling, exercitus omnibus re- 
bus ornatus atque instructus est. 

WAR.-CRY, cantus proelium inchoanti- 
um (Liv.): | baritus (vot barritus o7 
barditus) was the battle-shout of the old Ger- 
mans (Tac.). To raise the war-cry, clamo- 
rem attollere. 

WAR-HORSE, equus militaris (cavalry 
horse: [>= equus bellator zs poetical, but 
hercin exactly corresponding to our term 
“war-horse”). 

WAR-OFFICE, *consilium, quod res 

bellicas curat, or * consilium rerum belli- 
carum (as @ body): tabularium militare 
(as place for preserving military records, 
&c.). 
WARBLE, fritinnire (of small birds, 
Varr. ap, Non., 7,15; also of a grasshop- 
per): vibrissere (by Fest., p. 179, Iiin- 
dem., thus crplained, vocem in cantando 
crispare; i. e., to modulate with quavers, 
make a shake). Vid., also, under Ca- 
DENCE. 

WARBLER, qui, que canit, &c. 

WARBLING, eantus dulcis ; or by cir 
cumlocution with the verb. 

WARD, s. || In fencing, ictis pro- 
pulsatio. || A district of a town, cir- 
cuitus (general term, any circuit): vicus 
(a division of a town, consisting of several 
adjoining houses, dimensis vicorum ordi- 
nibus et latis viarum spatiis, 7’ac.) : parox 
cia (rapotkta, whence the corrupted form 
parochia, ecclesiastical, a parish): regia 
(one of the divisions af Rome). || Custo- 
dy, vid. ||One under the careofa 
guardian, pupillus; ( feminine) pupilla 
Relating to a ward, pupillaris. 
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WARD OFF, amovére (to avert, prop- | 
erly and figuratively ; e. g., bellum, calam- | 
itatem): avertere (¢o turn away): prohi- 
bére (to keep at a distance): detendere (to | 
repel) aliquid ab aliquo or aliquem ab ali- 
qua re (vid. Herz.. Ces., B. G. 1, 31; 
Zumpt, § 469): arcére aliquem re or ab 
aliqua re (to check, hinder from proceeding 
further): propulsare aliquid ab aliquo, 
aliquem aliqua re or ab aliqua re (to drive 
off with all one’s might). To ward off war 

m the borders, defendere bellum (vid. 
Herz., loc. cit.): the toga wards off the cold, 
toga defendit frigus: to ward off the heat 

the sun, nimios defendere solis ardores. 
To ward off a blow, ictum or petitionem 
cavére et propulsare, cavére, vitare. 

WARDEN, custos. 

WARDER, excubitor (by night or day): 
vigil (by night). : 

WARDROBE, vestiarium (the place and 
the clothes together): vestis scenica (the 
dresses of a theatre; inscriptions): chora- 
gium (dresses for the chorus in a theatre) : 
vestis : vestimenta, -orum, n. (general 
term, clothes). Vid., also, CLOTHES. 

WARDSHIP, tutéla. 

WARE, adj. Vid. Aware. 

WARE, s., merx, -cis, f. (Cic.) ; merci- 
monium (Plaut., rectved by Tac.). 

WAREHOUSE, *horreum mercibus 
asservandis : horreum: cella (store-house): 
emporium, forum venalium (as place of 
sale): taberna (a shop). There are many 
well-stored warehouses tn this city, * hac in 
urbe magna vis mercium deposita, recon- 
dita est. - 

WAREHOUSE-MAN, * horrei custos. 

WARFARE. Vid. Wap. 

WARILY, provide: caute: circum- 
epecte : considerate: diligenter. To zo 
warily to work, circumspectius facere ali- 
quid ; cautionem adhibére in re: to set 
about any thing very warily, omne cautio- 
nis genus adhibére in aliqua re. 

WARINESS, cautio: circumspectio. 
To act with wariness, omnia circumspice- 
Te: to proceed with wariness, cautionem 
adhibére alicui rei or in re; caute versari 
in re; caute tractare aliquid. To use all 
possible wariness, omne genus cautionis 
adhibére. 

WARLIKE. |j Like a warrior or 
war, militaris. He had a manly and war- 
like appearance, inerat in eo habitus virilis 
vere ac militaris (¢f. Liv., 28, 35, 6): 
things hace a very warlike appearance, om- 
nia belli speciem tenent (after Liv., 5, 41): 
omnia belli apparatu strepunt ( people are 
every where preparing forwar). The whole 
political horizon wears a warlike aspect, res 
ad arma spectant. || Inclined to or 
disposed for war, &c., bellicosus (of 
a warlike disposition ; also of time tn which 
many wars are carried on; e. g., Liv., 10, 
9. annus bellicosus): ferox (ferocious). 

g acer, strenuus, impiger, or bonus 

militiz, belong to the poetic prose of the Sil- 
ver dge. 

WARM, v. || Trans. tepefacere (ta 
make lukewarm) : caletacere (to make hot) : 
fovére (to warm by internal or animal heat). 
To warm one’s self, corpus calefacere or 
refovére : to warm one’s self at the fire, igni 
admoto artus refovére: to warm again, 
recalefacere (e. g., water) : recoquere (to 
Gress again; e.g., food). Warmed up cab- 
bage, crambe repetita (Juven., 7, 154): 
warmed up again, hesteruus (i. e., prepar- 


ed for yesterday's dinner; e. g., soup warm- | 


ed up again, jus hesternum) : to keep meat 
warm (on hot plates), epulas fovére toculis 
ferventibus (on hot pans of coals). || IN- 
TRANS., Calefieri, calescere ; tepefieri, te- 
pescere (properly); excandescere (figu- 
ratively). 

WARM, adj. || Propr., calidus (the 

‘oper word ; opposed to frigidus) : tepi- 
dus (lukewarm) : fervidus (very warm, hot): 
epissus (thick, and so promoting warmth ; 
of clothing). A warm day, dies calidus: 
warm water, aqua calida, or simply calida, 
calda: a warm winter, hiems tepida: a 
tearm bath, balneum calidum ; calida (sin- 
@ular) ; thermez (plural): to be warm, ca- 
lére: fervére, candére (to be very warm): 

is warm (of the weather), calet aer; cali- 
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cere. || Fre., calidus: acer : incitatus : 
intentus: intimus (of friendship, &c.). A 
warm imagination, calidior, acrior qax- 
dam vis imaginandi: he is a very warm 
Friend to me, illum habeo amicorum prin- 
cipem (Cic.): warm friendship, love, ami- 
citia intima: amor intimus: was 
warm work that day (in fighting), acriter, 
pettinaciter, magna virium contentione 
pugnatum est hoc die: to be a warm friend 
of liberty, or of one’s country, studiosissi- 
mum, amantissimum esse libertatis, salu- 
tis publice. 

WARMING APPARATUS (for an apart- 
ment), impressi parietibus tubi, per quos 
circumfunditur calor, qui ima simul et 
summa fovet wzqualiter. 

WARMING-PAN, * vas excalfactorium. 

WARMLY. |{f Propr., not calide in this 
sense. By circumlocution with the adjec- 
tive or verb. || Fic., calide (Plaut.); ve- 
hementer ; acriter; or by circumlocution. 

WARMTH. |f Propr., calor ( general 
term) : tepor (moderate) : fervor (intense). 
The natural warmth of the body, calor vi- 
talis. || Fie., calor. Warmth of a speaker, 
calor dicentis: with warmth, calide: cum 
quodam animi fervore: animo incitatio- 
re: tooppose any thing with much warmth, 
vehementius, acrius, majore animi fervo- 
re oppugnare, impugnare aliquid. 

WARN, monére or premonére, ali- 
quem ut caveat. To warn of or against 
any thing, monére or premonére aliquid 
cavendum : monére or premonére, de al- 
iqué re: monére, ut vitet aliquis aliquid : 
monére, admonére, premonére, ne. Not 
to scold any body angrily, but warn him 
almost as a father, non inimice corripere 
aliquem, sed pene patrie monére (Quzant.): 


| to suffer one’s self to be warned, audire mo- 


nentem: monenti obsequi: to refuse to be 
warned, negligere or spernere monentem. 

WARNING. monitio: admonitio: mo- 
nitus, admonitus (only in ablative): hor- 
tatio, exhortatio (as ac:): monitum, ad- 
monitum (warning giren): documentum 
(example) (Syn. in ADMONISH]. Not to 
listen to any body's warnings, aliquem 
monentem non audire: to listen to any 
body's wise warnings, *audire or facere 
ea, que quis sapienter monuit: to punish 
any body that others may take warning, ex- 
emplum in aliquo statuere, or in aliquem 
cdere or constituere : supplicii exemplo 
ceteros deterrére : to take warning by any 
body, exempium sibi capere de aliquo: to 
let any thing be a warning to one, habére 
aliquid sibi documento: to give warning 
to any body, premonére aliquem ut ca 
veat: monére or premonére aliquem aa 
cavendum: monére or premonére de al- 
iqua re: monére, ut vitet aliquis aliquid: 


to give any body warning not to do any | 


thing, monére, admonére or prwmonére 
né, &e.: to take a warning, listen to a 
warning, audire monentem : monenti ob- 
séqui: to turn a deaf ear to a warning, 
negligere or spernere monentem: to bea 
warning to any body, esse alicui docu- 
mento: to give warning (of @ master or 
servant), renunciare alicui (general term): 
perhaps (of the servant), * conductionem 
alicui renunciare. 

WARP, s., stamen ([3 > subtemen or 
trama = the woof; tela = the loom or the 
web; ically, sometimes, for the warp). 
WARP, v. || INTRANs., lignum pan- 
dat (pandatur, Plin.); torquetur (Vitr.). 


|| TRaNs., torquére. (Wood) that is warp- | 


ed, pandus. 

WARPING (of wood), pandatio (Vitr., 
7, 1,1); or by the verb. 

WARRANT, r. || To authorize, ali- 


cui copiam dare or potestatem facere ; £0 | 


do any thing, aliquid faciendi: alicujus 
rei faciende# licentiam dare or permitte- 
re: mandare alicui, ut (to commission him 
to doit). To be warranted to do any thing, 
potestatem aliquid faciendi habére ; some- 
times mandata habése ab aliquo. || To 
make any thing legal or right, 


sancire: ratum facere or efficere: ratum 


esse jubére. Often by circumlocution with 
nulla est excusatio alicujus rei, si, &c. 
Friendship can not warrant the commission 
of sin, nulla est excusatio peccati, si ami- 


da est tempestas : to grow warm, calesce- | ci causa peccaveris; or turpis excusatio 
re, caletieri; also of the weather) incales- | est et minime accipienda, si quisse amici | Wutre]. || Fie. Said of the sea, lo- 
685 
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causa peccasse fateatur. Sometimes pro 
bare, comprobare (to approve of ; as im, 
‘* desires which reason does not warrant”). 
Some people consider that a great reason 
warrants sin, quidam excusari se arbi- 
trantur, quia non sine magna causa pec- 
caverunt: their warrant me to 
hope, eorum sermonibus adducor ut spe- 
rem, &c.: to think himself warranted to do 
any thing, sibi jus datum or potestatem 
datam putare: not to think himself war- 
ranted, non fas esse ducere; haud licitum 
sidi aliquid putare. || To produce in 
any body the feeling of certainty 
about any thing, fiduciam facere ah- 
cui: fiduciam afferre alicui. To feel war- 
ranted of any thing, magnam fiduciam ha- 
bére alicujus rei. || To declare upon 
surety, alicui de re spondére. Vid. 
Surety. 

WARRANT, s. || Authority, aucto- 
Titas (general term): arbitrium 
to act according to one's will): potestas 
(power) : licentia (permission) : imperium 
(command) : testimonium : auctoritas tes- 
timonii (evidence). I have a warrant to do 
any thing, mihi data est potentia or copia 
aliquid faciendi ; also, auctoritatem habeo 
alicujus rei faciende : public warrant, 
publica auctoritas: by the warrant of the 
Senate, (ex) auctoritate Senatés. {| Secu 
rity, pledge, cautio. To buy a horse 
without a warrant (vid. UNWARRANTED]. 
|| A positive and confident state 
ment; circumlocution by confirmare ali- 
quid alicui; confirmare de aliqua re; or 
with accusative and infinitire. He gave 
them a solemn warrant, which he confirmed 
by an oath, that he would let them pass un- 
molested through his territory, pollicitus 
est et jurejurando confirmavit. tatum iter 
per fines suos daturum. ||Order from 
@ superior, conveying authority 
to act, mandatum : rescriptum (of the 
emperors): liter (from the contert): auc- 
toritas (commission). Warrant of caption, 
litere quibus fugitivi nomen continetur 
et cetera (after Appul.) : to send a warrant 
after any body, literis accusatoriis fugiti- 
vum persequi: p:ewmandare ut aliquis 
terré marique conquiratur (Vatin. ap. 
Cic. ad Fam., 5, 9, 2). 

WARREN, vivarium: locus septus, 
septum (if inclosed). 

WARRENER, * vivarii custos. 

WARRIOR, miles ( general term, a sol- 
dier): miles fortis (( = bellator, pugna- 
tor, proeliator, occur only in poets and in 
poetic prose; in this respect corresponding 
with the ordinary use of our word “war- 
rior”): homo militaris, vir militaris (of 
persons experienced in war). A great, dis- 
| tinguished warrior, (juvenis) bello egre- 
gius (brave, &c.): (vir) militiw peritissi- 
mus (of a reteran general). To bea great, 
distinguished warrior, m2ximas res in bel- 
lo gessisse ; bellica laude florére : to be as 
@reat a warrior as @ statesman, magnum 
esse bello. nec minorem pace; non prew- 
stantiorem esse in armis quam in toga: 
to be an experienced warrior and statesman, 
multum in imperiis magistratibusque ver- 
| satum esse (Vep., Milt., 8, 2; vid. com 
mentators in loc.). 

WART, verriica. Covered with warts, 
verrucosus (Cic.). 

WARY, providus (with foresight): cau- 
tus (with cantion): circumspectus (with 
| ctreums<pection) : consideratus (having ju- 
diciously weighed every thing): prudens 
| (intelligent, prndent). JN. cautus provi- 
dusque: prudens et providus: prudens 
et cxutus: diligens (careful, carefully ob- 
servant). 

WASH, v. || TRANS., PROPR., lavare 
(general term): abluere (with or without 
aqua; to cleanse by water): eluere (to wash 
ont, especially vessels, stains out of any 
thing): perluere (to wash carefully or 
thoroughly). To wash the body, the feet, 
corpus, pedes, abluere or perluere (aqua): 
to wash stains out of @ garment, maculas 
vestis eluere or e veste abluere: to wash 
@ parement with water, pavimentum aqua 
perluere : to wash one’s hands, manus ter- 
| gere, or sibi manus e (Plant.) : 
| to wash the face, lavare vultaum (Orid). 
| Prov. To wash a blackamoor white (vid. 
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cum afuere or subluere (from below). | campi inculti (poetical) : also, deserta et 


To ve washed by the sea, mari adlui, con- 
tinéri: mare adtingere: ad mare spectare. 
|| Z'o color, vid. || INTRANS. Zo wash, 
or wash one’s self, lavari: lavare (seldom, 
tf ever, used by Cicero); in a shower-bath, 
aqua perfundi (vid. Auct. ad Her., 4,9, 10); 
tx a river, tumine corpus abluere; in cold 
water, frigida lavari. 

WASH, s. 


inhospita tesqua (Hor. Ep., 1, 14,19): loca 
exusta solis ardoribus (parched up by the 
sun): also, regio deserta: loca deserta, 
or simply deserta, -orum, n. (uninhabited 


from sterility, &c.): also to be formed by | 


vastus ab naturd et humano cultu (entzre- 
ly waste, Sall., Jug., 48, 2). || Waste-pa- 


| per, chart ineptw (Hor. Ep., 2, 1, 270). 


|| Washing, lavatio: lotio: | 


lotura: ablutio (late; vid. WasHInG]. To | 


send any thing to the wash, aliquid ad la- 
yandum dare. || Cosmetic lotion, tu- 
cus (2eneral term): medicamentum Ce. g., 
fucati medicamenta candoris et ruboris) : 
adjumentum ad pulchritudinem ( Ter., 
general term). || Hogs’ wash, colluvi- 
es (Plin., 24, 19,116). || A wash of col- 
or, color tenuis. || A marsh, vid. 

WASH-BALL, gleba saponis (after Ca- 
sar): smegma (Pliny, a composition for 
smoothing the skin). 


WASH-HAND-BASIN, aqualis: aque- | 


manalis (in late writers, aquiminale or 
aquiminarium) : malluvium (at sacrifices). 

WASH-HAND-STAND, * abacus iavan- 
di supellectilem continens: *abacus la- 
vando inserviens. 

WASH-HOUSE, * wdificium linteis la- 
vandis. 

WASH-TUB, * alveus or alveolus lavan- 
do inserviens. 

WASHERWOMAN, * mulier lintea la- 


vans, 

WASHING, ablutio (Macrob., Pliny) : 
lavatio (Pliny): lotio (Vitruvius): lotura 
(Pliny). Washing of linen, *linteorum 
lavatio. Charge for washing, *lavandi 
merces: money for washing, * merces pro 
lavandi opera, pro lotione, solvenda, so- 
luta: a washing bill, *scidula linteorum 
lavandorum index. 

WASP, vespa. A wasp’s nest, nidus ves- 
parum: (0 stirawasp's nest (proverbially), 
crabrones irritare (Plaut.). 

WASPISH, morosus: acerbus: tetri- 
cus (crabbed, morose): stomachosus (iras- 


cible). - 

WASPISHLY, morose: acerbe: tetri- 
ce: stomuachose. 

WASPISHNESS, morositas : 
difficilis: stomachus. 

WASTE, v. || TRANS. To consume, 
destroy, consumere: absumere: confi- 
cere (e. g. of care, &e.). JN. conticere 
et consumere: haurire (of fire; of which 
comsumere. absumere, are also used), 
Any body is wasted by grief, egritudo ex- 
est alicujus animum: to be wasted by gricf, 
mwerore consumi: lo waste one’s encr- 


natura 


gies, strength, &c., vires consumere: time | 


wastes all things, nihil est quod non con- 
ficiat vetustas : lo waste tself, se contice- 
re; tabescere: wasting, tabiticus (e. g., 
perturbationes, morbus); omnia hauri- 
ens (of fire). || T'o lavish (e. g., proper- 
ty), étfundere, conticere. Jn. effundere 
et consumere: dissipare: obligurire: la- 
cerare (e. g., patrimonium, patria bona) : 
perdere (e. g., tempus; or tempore abu- 
ti). || Zo devastate, vid. || INTRANS., 
se conticere: tabescere: contabescere (to 
wasie away gradually ; of persons; e. g., 
morbo, desiderio). 

WASTE, adj. ||Desolate, vid. ||Dev- 
astated, by the past participle of verbs in 
To DEvasTATE. To lay waste, vastare: 
devastare ; pervastare; populari; depop- 
ulari; perpopulari [Syn. in To DeEvas- 
TATE]: to lay waste by fire and sword, fer- 
ro ignique or igni ferroque vastare; ferro 
flammisque pervastare. || Uncultiva- 
ted, incultus (opposed to cultus or consi- 
tus): vastus (not planted with trees or 
built upon ; opposed to consitus, cowdifi- 
catus), To stand or lie waste, vacare (of 
places or districts of a country, &c.; vid. 
also, UNCULTIVATED). || Stripped [vid. 
Deprivep]. || Worthless, useless, par- 
vi pretii (of little value): tenuis (slight, tri- 
fling): levis (without intrinsic value, slight; 

‘aceté levidensis ; vid. also, SLIGHT). 
| Waste-book, adversaria, -orum, n. (of 
merchants, Cic., Rosc. Com., 2, 5): manu- 
ale (ap. Mart., 14, 84, a book of notices): 
epitome (ér:roui; = summarium; liber in 
angustum coactus) : enchiridion (é) xe: pi- 
Sov, @ hand-book, Pumpon., Dig., 1, 2. by. 





To be used for waste-paper, inter chartas 
ineptas referri: to write verses fit only for 
waste-paper, * scribere carmina que inter 
chartas ineptas referri debent: @ sheet of 
waste-paper, charta inepta (Hor. Ep., 2, 1, 
270). || Waste-wood, scobis or scobs 
(fragments of boring, filing, rasping, 
sawing, &c.): recisamentum (from carv- 
ing, &¢.). 

WASTE, s. ||Destructio, vid. ||Des- 
olate tract of land [vid. “ WasTE 
lands,” DESERT]. 
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watch, machinatio qué hore movyentur 
(after Cic., N. D., 2, 38, 97): hand of a 
watch, *norologii virgula ((° gnomon 
was the pointer tn a sun-dial). 

WATCH, v. || INTRANS, Not to sleep 
{vid.to be AwaKE]. || Z'0 be vigilant 
and attentive, vigilare: advigilare : 
animum intendere circa, in, or ad aliquid, 


, also, animum advertere alicui rei or ad al- 


iquid: animum attendere ad aliquid (to 
direct or turn one’s attention to any thing) : 
observare aliquid (tv observe): adesse an- 
imo or (if of several persons) animis: eri 
gere mentem or (if of several persons) 
mentes auresque (both, to be attentive or 
intent upon the delivery of a speech): ope- 
ram dare alicui rei (to direct all one’s atien- 
tion to): custodire aliquem (to watch or 


| observe any body closely ; or, if secretly, al- 


Encroachment on a | 


waste, building erected on a waste, prowdi- | 


ficatum (= “ quodin publicum solum pro- 
cessit,” Fest.). ||Useless expenditure, 


sumtus effusi or profusi: profusa luxuria | 
(luxury in general): profusio (profusion, | 
the act of sp.nding wastefully ; vid. Disst- | 


PATION). 


: | 
|| Loss, damnum: detrimen- 


tum: dispendium. [Syn. in Loss] JN, | 


damnum et detrimentum: jactura atque 
damnum, or jactura et detrimentum. 
|| Fallings-off in the working of 
any material, ramentum (of metals, 


skins, &c., by filing, scraping, &c.): sco- | 


bis or scobs (of wood, metals, by sawing, 
filing, boring, &c.): intertrimentum: re- 
trimentum (by melting): recisamentum 
(by carving, chiseling, &c.). ||Mischicf, 
fraus (injury on the part of another by 
which we suffer): noxa (damage which any 
body causes by destroying any thing). ||A 
wasting disease; vid. CONSUMPTION, 
DECLINE. 

WASTEFUL. || Destructive, vid. 
||[Desolate, uncultivated, vid. ||Prod- 
igal, prodigus (of one who dues not con- 
sider the value of money or possession) : 
protusus: effusus (cho lavishes or throws 


iquem alicujus oculi et aures non sentien- 
tem speculantur et custodiunt). Zo watch 
any thing closely, acriter animum inten- 
dere ad aliquid ; acrem et diligentem esse 
animadversorem alicujus rei: to watch a 
time and opportunity, tempus occasionem- 
que observare. || Zo keep guard [vid. 
To GuaRp]. || To be on the look-out, 
speculari: in speculis esse. To watch for 
any body, exspectare aliquem: exspecta 
re dum aliquis veniat (to wait till any bod: 

comes); alicujus adventum captare ; (wit, 

desire) haud mediocriter (to look eagerly 
for the arrival of any body, Planc. in Cic. 
Ep., 10, 23); alicui insidiari (to lie in am 


| bush for; and, general term, to wait for) , 


away that he possesses, although he knows | 


is value ; also said of things ; e.g., sum- 
tus; i.e., wasteful expense). Wasteful in 
any thing, prodigus or effusus in aliqua re. 
WASTEFULLY, perniciose (destruct- 
tvely, dangerously) : prodige (prodigally, 
in a lavishing manuer ; e. g., Vivere). 
WATCH, s. || Absence of sleep, vi- 
gilia (voluntary): insomnia (voluntary). 
|| Guard, vigilant keeping, custodia 
(general term): vigilia (by night): excu- 
biw (by day or night), To keep watch (by 
night or day), excubare (Ces.) ; excubias 
agere (Tac.) ; excubias habére (Plin.) ; 
(by night) vigilare; vigilias agere (Cic.), or 
agiture (Plaut.) ; vigilias servare (Curt.) : 
to stand upon the watch, in vigilia stare, 
maneére. 
(by day) custodiw (Nep.); excubiw (Suet.); 
excubitores (Ces.); (by night or day) vigi- 
les, vigiliw (Ces.); vigiles nocturni (Plau- 
tus); also, statio (literally, the siation or 
post occupied by persons keeping guard ; 
then men on guard, whether by day or by 


|| Persons keeping guard, | 


night): to set a strong watch about the ' 


house, domum magnis presidiis firmare 


(Cic.) ; custodibus or custodiis sepire | 


(Nep.). || A period of the night, vi- 
gilia (prima, secunda, &c.). || A pocket 
time-piece, horologium (dpoAd; wv, gen- 
eral term for an instrument that shows the 
time of day; horologium solarium, or go- 
larium only = sun-dial; clepaydra. krep- 
Udpa = water-clock): horw (the ours ; 
the time indicated by a sun-dial, &c.: then 
sometimes for clock or watch; as Cir., N. 
D., 2, 38, 97). A watch goes, horologum 
movetur ; goes correctly, well, &c., horo- 
logii linew congruunt ad horas (of a sun- 
dial, in Plin.): horologii virgula congruit 
ad horas (of a watch, adapted from Pliny) ; 
does not go well, horologii virzula non con- 
gruit ad horas; goes too fast, or gains, 
*borologium celerius movetur; too slow, 
loses, * horologium tardius movetur ; re- 
peats, *horologium sono indicat horas : 
to set a watch, horologium diligenter ordi- 
nare (Plin., 7, 60, 60): to wind up a watch, 
*horologium intendere: @ watch is gone 
down, horologium movéri desiit: spring 


u Peaster loca deserta or inculta; | of a@ watch, *elater horologii: works of a 


to wait for any thing, aliquid captare, ob 
servare; aliquid aucupari (to wait for an 
opportunity); speculari (followed by ne 
or quid, to look out ; {2gP~ only in Tacit 
tus and the pocts with an accusative = te 
wait for; e. g., speculabor, ne quis adsit~ 
speculabor, quid ibi agatur): to watch 
for an opportunity, occasionem captare* 
occasioni or in occasionem imminére ; for 
a favorable moment, tempus aucupari 
tempori insidiari (Liw., 23, 35). || TRANS 
To guard, custodire (the proper word, 
also figuratively = observare): servare: 
asservare (to take care of). To be watch- 
ed, custodiri; in custodid esse: to cause 
to be watched, custodem or custodes impo- 
nere; any thing, alicui rei or (rarely) in 
re; any body, alicui (f3 > never in aliquo 
vid. Bremi, Nep., Cim., 4, 1); custodias al- 
icui circumdare: to cause a place to be 
watched, locum custodiis munire: many 
eyes will observe and watch you, although 
you are not aware of it, multorum te oc- 
uli non sentientem speculabuntur atque 
custodient. || J'’o observe narrowly, 
observare ; rem attendere. Vid. ATTEND. 
WATCH.-CASE, * theca horologii. 
WATCH-CHAIN, * catella horologii. 
WATCH HOUSE, statio: custodia (mil- 
itaris): vigilarium (Sen. Ep., 57, 4): excu- 
bitorium (P. Victor, de Region. Urb. Rom.). 
To be put into the watch-house, in custodi- 
am dari, tradi. 
WATCH-KEY, * clavicula horologii. 
WATCH-MAKER, artifex horologio- 
rum (afir Plin., 7, 60, 60). 
WATCH-MAKING, ars horologia faci- 
endi (after Plin., 7, 60, 60). 
WATCH-TOWER, specula. 
WATCHFUL, vigilans (the proper 
word): vigil (poetical). To be watchful, 
vigilem esse; vigilare ; advigilare : to kcep 
awatchful eye upon any thing or any body, 
diligenter observare, custodire aliquid or 
aliquem; sedulo curare aliquid: to be 
watchful over one’s self, se ipsum diligen- 
ter observare, custodire; *diligenter ca- 
vére a peccatis. 
WATCHFULLY, vigilanter. 
WATCHFULNESS, vigilantia (the prop- 
er word): cura: diligentia (care): cautio: 
circumspectio (prudence, circumspection). 
WATCHMAN, custos: vigil nocturnus 
(by night): buccinator, qui horas noc- 
turnas dividit (after Front., Strat., 1, 9,17, 
buccinator qui vigilias nocturnas dividit). 
Watchmen, vigiles nocturni. To appoint 
a watchman, custodem imponere alicui rei 
or (more rarely) in aliqua re (e. g., custo- 
dem imponere in hortis fructds servandi 
gratia). Vid., also, WaTcu, s. 
WATCH-WORD, tessera (tablet on 
which the watch-word stands; then watch- 
word itself) : signum (the sign, the watch 


WATE 


word itself, Cas., B. G., 2,20; Tac, Ann., 
17,3; of. Sil., lal. 15, 475, tacitum dat 
tessera signum). To give the 
tesseram, signum dare (to any body, — 
all Not significationem facere, 
a “4 C., 3,65, with fumo, as B. G2 
wi ignibus, is = to give a signal): 
(figuratively) to give the watch-word for 
Guy thing, tacem ac tabam esse alicujus 
rei; facem —- alicui (e. g., for war, 
sedition ): to be the watch-word to or for any 
thing, signum esse aliquid faciendi. 

WATER, s., aqua (plural, aque, of a 
large volumz or mass of water: latex 
and lympha or unda are poetical only). 
Flowing water, aqua viva ; flumen vivum: 
standing or stagnant water, aqua stag- 
nans: fresh (salt) water, aqua dulcis (sal- 
8a): to fetch water, aquam petere: aqua- 
tam ire: aquari (if in large quantities ; e. 
s.. of soldiers for the army): to draw water 
jrom @ well, aquam e puteo trahere: to 
draw water (of the sun), aquam colligere : 
Vaporem ex aquis excitare : to convey wa- 
ter ia a certain direction, aquam ducere, 
derivare : an overflow of water (= inunda- 
tion), Magn# aque: aqua super ripas 
effuse : to put under water, irrigare (e. g., 
@ field; only poetical if = to inundate): 
inundare (to overflow, inundate). A place 
is put entirely under water, locus late re- 
Stagnat: to throw into the water, in 
conjicere: to let one’s self down into the 
water, to swim underneath the water, urina- 
Yi: that lives in the water, aquatilis : aqua- 
ticus: full of water, aque plenus (i. e., fil- 
ed up with water): aquosus (abounding in 
or full of water), |j As opposed to 
land: rivus (a brook): flumen (a rirer) : 
mare (‘he sea). By land and water, terra 
marique: terra et mari: et terra et mari: 
et mari et terra: mari atque terra: 
terra marique most usual, the others only 
tu cases where a peculiar stress is placed 
on the words ; not aqua et terra. which is 
not Latin, Prov. S:ill waters are deep, al- 
tissima quzque flumina minimo sono la- 
buntur (Curt.,7, 4,13). To tracel by wa- 
ter, navigare : not lo venture to travel either 
by land or by water, neque navigationi 
Deque vie se committere: to send (auf) 
goods by water, merces exportare or eve- 
here: to back water, inhibére (which Cic 
ero thought was only sustinére remos, so 
that the vessel might stop itself, but found 
tt was alio modo remigrare; of. Cic., Att, 
13, 21, 4). i] Urine, urina: to make wa- 
ter, urinam reddere (Cels.) ; facere (Col.); 
Vesicam exonerare (Pér.): to draw any 
body’s water of, emoliri manu urinam 
(Cels., 7,31, 1). || (With jewellers) bright 
mess or transparency of a gem, 
splendor. || Waters, plural (medicinal), 
aquz salubres, or simply aque : aque me- 
tallice (mineral, Plin.): aque medicate 
(Sen.), medicw (Claud. prepared): to 

ink waters, *aquis salubricis uti. 
Season for taking the waters, * tempus quo 
aguis (salubribus) uti solent. 

WATER, v. |j Trans. To moisten 
or sprinkle with water, rigare (Col); 
irrigare aliquid (Cic., e.g. prata, hortu- 
los). To water the streets, humum (or vi- 
cos, plateas) conspergendo pulverem se- 
dare. || To dilute, mix with water, 
(vinum aqua) rigare, miscére, diluere. 
To soak in water, aqua macerare al- 
iquid (e. g.. carnes, pisces). || To give 
drink (to cattle), adaquare : pecori potio- 
nem dare (general term, to set water before 
cattle): pecus ad aquam ducere: aqua- 
tum ducere or agere (to drive or lead cat- 
tlewa watering-place). | IntTRans. In 
the phrase, to make one’s mouth water, mo- 
vet mihi aliquid salivam (Jen. Ep., 79. 6); 
stom:chum menum aliquid sollicitat (Plin. 
Ep., 1, 24,3). To make the eyes water (of 
smoie, &c.), facit aliquid. ut oculi exstil- 
lent ; facit aliquid delacrimationem. [{To 
take in water (of a skip), * aqua in na- 
Vem imposita est. WWatered (of silks, 
&c.), perhaps we may say * undatus (after 
Plin.. 9. 33, 52). 

WATER-ADDER, hydrus: hydra 
(edpos. Bp). 

ATER-BETONY, ‘* scrophularia 
aquatica (Linw.). 

WATiER-BOTTLE, * lagéna aquaria. 

WATER-BROOK. Vid. Broox. 
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WATER-CARRIER, aquarius (gener- 
al term): aquator (in the army) ; feminine, 
*mulier aquam ferens. 

WATER-CASK, * dolium aquarium 
Go aqualis is a washing-bowl or 
basin). 

WATER-CLOCK, clepsydra (xA\gpo- 

). Vid. Cock. 

WATER-CLOSET, sella familiarica, or 
simply sella (vid. Schneid.. Ind. ad Scriptt., 
R R, in v.)\—forica (if public) : lasinum 
(@ stool, Petron.): latrina (a cabinet @ai- 
sanceala Francaise). To go tothe water- 
closet, alvum exoneratum ire: ire quo sa- 
turi solent (Com., Plaut., Curc., 2, 5, 83): 
he writes verses which people read in the wa- 
ter-closet, scribit carmina, que legunt ca- 
cantes (Mart., 12, 61, 10). 

WATER-COLOR, pigmentum aqua di- 
lutum: color eceruleus (4 watery color). 

WATER-COLORED. cerruleus: cya- 
neus: cumatilis: subcceruleus (slightly 
water-colored): cceruleatus (dressed in wa- 
ter-colored garments). 

WATER-CRESS or CRESSES, nastur- 
tium : *sisymbrium nasturtium (Linz). 

WATER-DOG, * canis aquaticus. 

WATER-DRINKER, aque potor (f). 

WATER-DRINKING, aque potus or 


potatio. 

WATERFALL, dejectus aque (the fall- 
ing of water): aque ex edito desilientes 
(water itself falling from a height ; comp. 
Plin. Ep., 5, 6, 37): cataracta (xa 
baxrns, a waterfallin general, in the Gri 
is used in Latin only of the waterfails of 
the Nile. The waterfall of the Nile, Nilus 
cadens. 

WATER-FLEA, * pulex aquaticus. 

WATER-FLOOD. Vid. FLoop. 

WATER-FOWL, (plural) aves aqua- 


tice. 
WATER-GALL, virga (in meteorology; 
vid. Sen., N. Qu. 1, 9): *scaturigo (iz a4 


WATER-HEN, fulica. 


WATER-LILY, ~* iris pseudoacérus 
(Linn.). 
WATER-MAN. {| A water-carrier, 


aquarius. || A boatman, navicularius, 
To be @ water-man, naviculariam facere. 
WATER-MELON, * cucurbita citrullus 


(Linn.). 
WATER-MILL, mola aquaria: mola 
aque (Cod. Just.). The stream that turns 


@ water-mill, rivus molam agens, versans, 
or circu 
*mentha 


WATER-PAIL. Vid. Ewer. 

WATER-PIPE, — ; fistula. Vid, 
also, C@NDuttT ( pipe 

WATER. POISE, tora aquaria, or sim- 
ply libra or libella. 

WATER-POT, vas aquarium (general 
term): hydria (uipia) or (pure Latin) 
urna (@ watering-pan; vid. Frazm. Epier., 
Cic., or Laurea Tullii, in Collect. Pithei, 
p. 30): guttus (a can with a narrow spout 
or mouth ; also used in pouring libations): 
[> alveolus ligneus in Phedr. =a small 
peed apend used in sprinkling water in order to 


aquatica 


dust). 

WATER-PROOF, quod non recipit in 
se nec combibit liquorem: quod humi- 
dam potestatem in corpus penetrare non 
patitur (both Vitr..2. 3, 4): imbrem mini- 
me sentiens (after Plin., 37, 7, 25): imbri- 
bus impervius (after Tac.. Ann., 15, 43, 5; 
the last two of ability ta resist rain) ; also, 
quod vim imbrium sustinet, or ( poetical) 
tatum est munimen ad. 

WATER-SIDE. Vid. Sore, Banx. 

WATER-SNAKE, hydrus: hydra 
(Se pas, b4pa). 

WATER-SPANIEL. Vid. WaTER-DoG. 
WATER-SPOUT. || A tube, tubus: 
fistula. |jIn meteorology, typhon 

(ruddy). 

WATER-TROUGH, * alveus aquarius. 

WATER-TUR. «orca aquaria. 

WATER-WHEEL, rota aquaria. 

WATER-WILLOW, *salix 

n.). 

WATER-WORK, aque or aquarum 
ductus, or ( from the context) aqua (e. g., 
agua Claudia, Suez. Claud., 20). To es- 
tablish water-works in @ town, aquam in 
urbem ducere or (plural) plures aquas 
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perducere: [7g aqueductio is the ad 
of paps. be wre to a place, similar to 
aquz inductio (for the sake of irrigating 
the land; vid. Cic.. N. D., 2, 0, ezir.). 

WATERING-PLACE. ||Place where 
cattle are watered, aquarium (Cato, R 
R). ||Place of fashktonable resort, 
for health or recreation (inland), 
aqua (plural); locus salubrium aquarum 
usu frequens ; locus ubi est fons medice 
salubritatis (after Plia., 5, 15, 16); (mari 
time) locus maritimus; cra maritima (sea 
coast): mare (sea). To visit a waterinz- 

2, ad aquas venire (Cic.). 

WATERY, aquatilis (Aaving a watery 
taste; e€. g. Sapor, succus): aquaticus 
(wet): aquosus (abounding in water). 

WATTLE, v., *cratium modo imple>- 


tere. 

WATTLE, s. {|4 hurdle, crates. 
|| Barbs below a cock’s bili, palea 
(Farr., Col). 

WAVE, s, unda (the proper word; pro- 
duced by the regular motion of the sea, or 
gentle action of thz air): flactus, -as (bil 
low, raised by storms). Full of waves, un- 
dosus : fluctuosus: to more tn waves, un- 
dare: fluctuare: to make waves, fluctus 
ciére, movére: to be tossed in the wares, 
fluctuare : fluctibus jactari (Cic.): the 
wind rolls the waves upon the shore, ventus 
crebros ex alto fluctus in litus evolvit 
(Curt.): the waves break upon the rocks, 
fluctus franguntur a saxo (Cic): to be 
washed by the waves, tiuctibus allui: tm 

undatim. 

WAVE, v. |[INrRaNns. To moveasa 
wave, play loosely, float, undare (as 
@ gentle wave): fluctuare (as a billow); 
also, wstuare (of very violent motion). 
Corn wares, segetes undant: hair wares, 
coma fluitat, detiuit de humeris alicujus: 
@ garment waves, vestis sinuatur, undat 
| Trans. To move to and fro, agitare: 
movére: to ware a sword, ensem rotare: 
to wave the hand, manum jactare. {| To 
omit, pass over, vid. 

eae |] Like waves, undatus: 

AV fluctuosus (properly and 
figuratively). || Playing to and fro 
in undulations, undans. 

WAVER, labare (the proper word): na- 
tare (to move to and fro; 5 pes upper part 
nA dear Li vacillare (to be eastiy moved; 

all three properly and figuratively): fluc- 
tuare (properly, to be driven or tossed 
about with waves; hence, figuratively, to 
hesitate). The allies waver, socii labant: 
courage, hope, fidelity, resolution wavers, 
animus, fides, consilium labat: the 
line (of battle) wavers, acies nutat: to be 
gin io waver, labascere, labetieri ( properly 
and figuratizel9): to cause to wazer, labe- 
facere, labefactare (properly and figura- 
tively): to cause any body's fidelity to wa 
ver, labefactare fidem elicujus; fide ali- 
quem dimovére : to waver in one’s decis- 
jon or resolution, in decreto suo inter va- 
ria consilia nunc huc nunc illuc fluctuare. 

WAVERING. inconstans (incomstant): 
incertus (uacertain): dubius (doubtful ; 
all of persons and things). 

WAX, s, cera (general term). White, 
red war, cera alba (Viir.), miniata (Cie): 
sealing-war, cera (in the Roman sense): 
*lacca signatoria (with us): soft wax, cera 
mollis (Cic.), pedi (Col.), liquens (Pall): 
cells of bees’ wax, favus (honey-comd): of 
war, cereus: covered with war, ceratus: 
full of wax, cerosus : to form in war, for- 
mare, fingere aliquid e cera (Ciz.) : a waz 
seal (impression on waz), sizgnum annulj 
cerd expressum, servatum (after Plin.): 
a war Agure, *imago cerea, or in cera ex. 
pressa: war bwsts, expressi cera vulrus: 
cer#: a waz flower, * fos cereus: * flos e 
cera factus or expressus: to make a nose 
of wax of any thing ( proverbially), aliquid 
sicut mollissimam ceram ad am ar 
bitrium formare et fingere (after Cic., De 
Or., 3, 45, 177). Mimdactlan te wocrceses 
plastes (xnpoxddorrs) or e cera fingens: 
waz work, *imagines e cera or ex- 
press#: ceroplasticé (as art). 

WAX, v. ff cerare : incerare 
(to cover with waz): cer illinere (to tine 
or cover with wax): cera circurmliner> (to 
besmzar round with war). |] INTRANS. 
Vid. Become, Grow. 
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WAX -CHANDLER, cerarius. 

WAX-COLORED, cerinus (Plin.) ; ce- 
reus (Virg.). 

WAX-DOLL, * pupula cerea. 

WAX-LIGHT, cereus (Cic.) ; * candéla 
cerea. 

WAX-TABLET, tabella cerata. 

WAXEN, cereus (of waz): cerosus 
(full of wax): ceratus (covered with waz). 

WAY. || Propr., via (the proper word) : 
iter (road) : cursus (course): orbita: me- 
atus (track). [Vid., also, PATH, Roap.] 
To oe or stand in one’s way, impedimento 
esse alicui ( Yer.) ; obstare, officere alicui; 
impedire, morari aliquem: to get out of 
one's way, de vid decedere alicui; dece- 
dere alicui (to make room for); congres- 
sum alicujus vitare, fugere (after Cic. ; to 
shun): out of the way, avius (that lies out 
of the way): devius (that leads out of the 
way): invius (through which there is no 
way): out of the way= remote, reimotus: 
disjunctus (lonely, solitary) : reconditus : 
abditus (hidden ur concealed) : longinquus 
(lying far off): an out-of-the-way place, 
longinquus et reconditus locus: latebra 
(a hiding place): to be out of the way, lon- 
ge or satis magno intervallo remotum 
esse: out of the way, apage te; move te 
hinc: a thing is on its way, res adventat, 
imminet, instat: a place where two, three, 
four ways meet, bivium, trivium, quadri- 
vium : not to know the way, viam nescire, 
non nosse : imperitum esse vie, itineris : 
to be on the way, in via, in itinere esse: to 
89 out of the way, de via, ex itinere, ex- 
sedere (Cas.) ; a via recedere (Liv.); de 
rid declinare, detlectere (Cic.) ; vid de- 
aredi (Liv.): to show any body the way, 
viam alicui monstrare (Cic.); semitam 
monstrare alicui (Plaut.) ; ducem esse al- 
icui vie, itineris (after Ca@s.): which way 
shall T take? quam viam insistam? (T'er., 
Eun., 2, 3, 2): quam viam ingrediare, ine- 
am? (Cic.): you are in the right way, rec- 
tam instas viam: rectam viam ingressus 
es (Plaut.): it is a roundabout way, via 
habet longiorem anfractum (Nep.): the 
way to India, via que hinc est in Indiam. 
Right of way, iter (right of going any 
where, or passing through): actus (right 
of driving cattle through; both Cic., Ca- 
cin., 26, 75). To take out of the way, tolle- 
re: de medio tollere. To turn out of the 
way, a directo itinere avertere aliquem: 
deducere aliquem a (recta) vid: depelle- 
re aliquem a vid (by force). By the way 
(i. e., in passing), in transitu: transiens: 
prasteriens (of these expressions, the first 
and s:cond are post-Augustan in this sense ; 
but we find quasi prwteriens in Cicero): 
strictim (superficially, slightly; for which 
toe find obiter tn the time of Sen.) ; per oc- 
fasionem : occasione data or oblata (tak- 
tng this opportunity). || Fic. Course, 
via (e. g., virtutis, vite). || Manners or 
means (of obtaining any thing), via: 
iter: aditus; (of doing any thing), ratio 
(subjective); modus (objective): if you go 
on in this way, si ad istud modum pergas: 
not to be able to find one’s way out of a 
thing, ( figuratively) emergi ex aliqua re 
non posse. || Counsel, plan, method 
of proceeding, via: consilium: institu- 
tum. || Custom, mos: consuetudo. 

WAYFARER, viator. 

WAYFARING-TREE, viburnum (Vir- 
gil): *viburnum Lantana (Linn.). 

WAYLAY, alicui insidiari, or insidias 
facere, tendere, ponere: insidias ponere 
contra aliquem (Cic.). 

WAY-MARK, * pilaitineris index. Un- 
less reeds fastened in the ground serve as 
way-marks, nisi calami defixi regant (vid. 
Plin., 6, 29, 33). 

WAYWARD, sibi placens: inconstans: 
ingenio levis: versabilis (1a late): *li- 
bidine or ex libidine factus (done or made 
out of waywardness). 

WAYWARDNESS, libido: animi im- 
petus. Jo act more from waywardness 
than from reflection, impetu quodam ani- 
mi potius quam cogitatione facere ali- 
quid: the waywardness of fortune, incon- 
stantia fortunw. 

WE, nos: w2 ourselves, nos ipsi; nos- 
met ipsi. [3° It hardly needs to be re- 
marked that nos is usually omitted before 
the first person plural of verbs; when ez- 
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pressed, it is for the sake of emphasis or 
distinction. 

WEAK. || In body, infirmus (not 
strong, physically ; opposed to firmus, val- 
idus, fortis): invalidus (having but little 
strength; opposed to validus, robustus) : 
imbecillus (suffering from want of inward 
strength, no longer strong ; opposed to ve- 
lens, validus. (937° The form imbecillis 
is not in Cicero or earlier writers, but came 
into use afterward) : debilis (useless on ac- 
count of defects or infirmities, wanting en- 
lireness or completeness ; opposed to firmus, 
integer corpore): tenuis, gracilis (thin, 
and sv not strong; e. g., tabella, virga, 
filum): confectus: fractus: enervatus: 
effetus: languidus (broken up, exhausted, 
deprived of bodily powers): weak health, val- 
etudo intirma, imbecilla, tenuis: @ weak 
body, corpus intirmum, affectum, etfe- 
tum: to be weak, parum habére virium ; 
infirmo esse corpore: a weak stomach, 
stomachus intirmus, imbecillus (Cels.) : 
weak sight, oculi hebetes (opposed to acres, 
acuti, Suet.); visus infirmior (Quint.): to 
have weak sight, minus valére, parum va- 
lere, visu: weak eyes, oculorum morbus: 
valetudo oculorum (weakness of eyes): 
malum oculorum (@ disease of the eyes) : 
to have weak eyes, egrum esse oculis. || Zn 
mind or disposition, imbecillus: af.- 
fectus: confectus: enervatus: fractus : 
hebes: a weak intellect, animus imbecillus 
(opposed to robustus, Cic.), infirmus (Ce- 
sar) ; ingenium imbecillum, hebes, tar- 
dum; ingenii imbecillitas (Plin. Ep.): a 
weak memory, memoria hebes (Cic.), tardi- 
or (Quint.), vacillans, parum tenax (Cic.): 
one’s weak side, infirmitas : imbecillitas : 
facilitas: levitas: vitium. To attack one 
on his weak side, aucupari alicujus imbe- 
cillitatem (Cic., Flacc., 37,92). ||Im mum- 
ber or extent, exiguus: infirmus (e. g., 
exigua manus, exigue copiw, infirma aux- 
ilia): weaker in troops, in ships, inferior 
copiis (Nep.), numero navium ( Ces.) : 
a weak post, statio invalida (Liv.): a weak 
legion, legio invalida (Tac.). || Fie. Of 
things without life, infirmus: imbe- 
cillus (e. g., respublica infirma, regnum 
imbecillum) : weak hope, spes tenuis, exi- 
gua: a weak voice, vox exilis (Plin.), im- 
becilla (Quint.), parva (Cic.) : weak wine, 
vinum imbecillum, leve (Plin.), infirmi 
saporis (Col.): a weak argument, argu- 
mentum intirmum, leve (Cic.) : weak col- 
ors, colores languentes, tenues, inertes : 
a weak pulse, imbecilli venarum pulsus 
(Cels., 3, 19): a weak medicine, imbecillior 
medicina (Cic., Att., 10, 14, 2). 

WEAKEN. Propr. and Fia., imbecil- 
lum, infirmum facere, reddere liquid : 
infirmare: debilitare: enervare: affice- 
re: attenuare: extenuare: lJevare: ele- 
vare: atterere: affligere: labefactare. 
To weaken greatly, comminuere: contun- 
dere: frangere: refringere: infringere : 
to weaken an army, aliquid virium ex acie 
subducere (Curt.): to weaken the power 
of the enemy, opes hostium aftligere (Liv., 
2, 16), debilitare (Nep.) : to weaken mind 
and body, nervos mentis ac corporis fran- 
gere (Quint., 1, 2, 6): to weaken the mind or 
intellect, mentem obtundere (Cic.) ; com- 
minuere ingenium (Quint.) ; hebetare in- 
genium, mentem (Cic.); preestringere aci- 
em animi, ingenii, mentis (Cic.): to weak- 
en the eyes, prwestringere oculos, aciem oc- 
ulorum (Cic.); hebetare or obtundere aci- 
em oculorum (Plin.). 

WEAKENING, debilitatio: infractio: 
deminutio: imminutio: confectio: ener- 
vatio. More often by the verbs, 

WEAKLY, infirme: imbecillius: mi- 
nus or parum valide (invalide, Arnobd.). 
Usually by circumlocution with adjective. 

WEAKNESS. || Want of physical 
strength, infirmitas: imbecillitas: debil- 
itas (absence of strength): virium defectio 
(failure of strength): tenuitas: levitas 
(slightness, want of proper consistency). 
Weakness of the stomach, ventriculi imbe- 
cillitas: resolutio stomachi (Cels.); cru- 
ditas (Cic.) : bodily weakness, imbecillitas : 
infirmitas corporis, valetudinis: intirma 
valetudo (Cic.); infirmitas virium (Ces.) ; 
imbecillitas virium: vires infirm, atfec- 
tie (Cic.): on account of bodily defects, de- 
bilitas corporis (Cic.): weakness of voice, 
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vocis infirmitas (Pliny, Ep.); exuttas 
(Quint.): weakness of sight, infirmitas oe- 
ulorum (Plin. Ep.); resolutio oculorum 
(Cels.) ; acies hebes oculorum (G 3 Oc- 
uli hebetiores (Quint.): wéeaknes# of the 
nerves, resolutio nervorumt (Cels.): weak- 
ness of the pulse, exigui imbecillique vena- 
rum pulsus (Cels.): weakness of a king- 
dom, regni imbecillitas, infirmitas : regni 
Opes attritw, atfecte, senescentes: reg- 
num imbecillum (Sall.). || Want of 
strength of mind, animi imbecillitas 
(Ca@s.); animus imbecillus (Cic.), infirmus, 
tenuis, fractus (Ces.); animi vigor obtu- 
sus (Liv.); ingenii imbecillitas. || Want 
of resolution or courage, infirmitas, 
|| Fault, failing, error: vitium: to be 
guilty of a weakness, errare: labi: pecca- 
re: human weakness, intirmitas, imbecilli- 
tas humana. || High-wrought senst- 
bility, excessive tenderness, animus 
mollis: animi mollities. 

WEAL. || Welfare, vid. || Mark 
of a stripe or blow, vibex. -icis, f. 

WEALTH. || Riches, divitiw (riches, 
eneral term): copia rei familiaris: opu- 
lentia (stronger ; the possession of money, 
estates, &c., as @ means of aggrandizing 
one’s self): vitabonis abundans. To live 
in wealth, divitem esse; satis divitem, &c. 
|| Prosperity, welfare, vid. 

WEALTHY, fortunatus (Cic.): abun- 
dans: dives: jocuples: satis dives: satis 
locuples (dives, rich = rdvbatos ; opposed 
to pauper: locuples=agveés; opposed 
to egens, egénus): bene nummatus: pe- 
cuniosus (having much money): opulen- 
tus: copiosus (opulent ; oppused to inops; 
rich in means and resources to obtain in- 
fluence, power, &c.): copiis rei familiaris 
locuples et pecuniosus. Very wealthy, be- 
atus; perdives; prwedives; locupletissi- 
mus; opulentissimus: to become wealthy, 
divitem fieri (ditescere poetical only) ; 
(fortunis) locupletari; fortunis augéri; 
fortunam amplificare; opibus:crescere; 
opes nancisci; ad opes procedere: to be- 
come wealthy through any thing, divitias 
facere ex aliqua re; rem familiarem au- 
gére aliqua re: to become a wealthy man 
after having been poor, ex paupere divi- 
tem fieri; ex paupere et tenui ad mag- 
nas opes procedere [{vid., also, TO ENRicH 
(one’s self]: to be wealthy, divitem, &c., 
esse; divitiis or copiis abundare: to be 
more wealthy than any body, aliquem divi- 
tiis superare : to be very wealthy, omnibus 
rebus ornatum et copiosum esse; amplis- 
simam possidére pecuniam: opibus max- 
ime florére; magnas opes habére : to be 
extremely wealthy, and live in great afflu- 
ence, circumfiuere omnibus copiis atque 
in omnium rerum abundantia vivere. 

WEAN. || Propr., a matre or ab ube 
re matris depellere (fetum) : auferre ube- 
ribus fetum or infantem: infantem amam- 
m4. disjungere: infantem lacte depellere 
(j= not ablactare, late). || Fre., detra- 
here alicui alicujus rei consuetudinem : a 
consuetudine alicujus rei aliquem abdu- 
cere (from a custom): dedocére aliquem 
aliquid (to cause to forget). To wcan one’s 
self from any thing, desuetieri a re; a con- 
suetudine alicujus rei recedere (to leave 
off a custom); dediscere aliquid (to forget 
any thing) ; consuetudinem aliquam de- 
ponere: to wean one's affections from any 
thing, animum a re abstrahere. Vid, 
also, ALIENATE. 

WEAPON, telum (properly or figura- 
tively). Weapons; vid. Arms. 

WEAR, || Trans. To waste, vid. 
|| To carry on the body. as clothes, 
indutum esse aliqué re; indutui gerere 
aliquid (of a garment put on): gerere ali- 
quid (general term, to have any thing on 
the body): amictum esse aliqua re (to 
have any thing wrapped round the body, 
as a cloak, &c.). To wear shoes, calcea- 
tum esse: to wear a toga, togatum esse: 
to wear a ring, annulum gestare digito. 
j|Intrans. Jo be wasted, usu deteri, 
atteri. || Z'o stand wear (to wear well; 
of clothes), prorogare tempus (Plin., ves- 
tes que prorogant tempus) ; (figurattvee 
ly, of persons, to bear age well), annos fer- 
re (Quint.). 

WEAR AWAY or OUT, usu deterere or 
conterere (e. g. @ garment): extenuare 
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pays 4 animum : {53> obterere exer- 
citum, to wear out, for consumere, is @ po- 
etic phrase of Tacitus and Curtius ; not to 
be imitated. Vid., also, Exuaust. 

WEARIED, fatigatus, fessus. Thor- 
oughly wearied, defatigatus ; defessus ; las- 
situdine confectus. 

WEARINESS, re yd (a rendering or 
being weary): lassitudo (a being complete- 
ly tired, when the body is unfit for action): 
langnor (/anguor, in body or mind). 

EARISOME, operosus; multi operis 

(that costs much work or labor) : laborio- 

sus: multi laboris (with which much troub- 

le is connected) : difficilis (hard, difficult). 

A wearisome work, opus operosum : opus 

et labor (as concrete): labor operosus (as 
abstract, efort made with great pains). 

WEARISOMELY, operuse : laboriose : 

0 opere : magno lubore. 

WEARY. adj, fessus (of want of 
strength arising from exhaustion): fatiga- 
¢as (worn out): lassus (tired, denoting 
want of strength which unfits for action). 
Jn. fessus lassusque. Thoroughly weary, 
defessus ; defatigatus ; lassitudine confec- 
tus: weary with labor, affectus fatigatione 
laboris: weary with running, cursu et las- 
sitadine exanimatus: Iam quite weary, 
omnia membra lassitudo mihi tenet (com- 
ady): to make any body weary, aliquem 
Yatigare or (entirely) detatigare; aliquem 
‘assum facere or reddere (of ——— or 
kings); aliquem lassare (of things): to 
Frow or become weary, fatigari; lassari; 
thoroughly) defatigari; lassitudine confi- 
ci: (figuratively) weary of asking and 
waittig for an answer, interrogando et 
exspectando responsum fessus: weary of 
war, bello fessus (but [5g fessus here re- 
ally denotes a being weary, while the En- 
lish “ weary,” in expressions, implies 
only disgust; so that “weary” can not 
always be rendered by fessus): J am weary 
of a thing (i. e., disgusted with it), me te- 
net alicujus rei satietas ; me tedet alicu- 
jus rei: [am weary (of waiting, &c.), rum- 
po or abrumpo patientiam ([>>> not pa- 
tientia mihi rumpitur; vid. Suet., Tv., 
25; Tac., Ann., 12, 50, 3). 

WEARY, v., fatigare: defatigare ( prop- 
erly and figuratively): defatigare (to wea- 
ry thoroughly, ecen to ethaustion). To be 
wearied, se fatigare; by any thing, aliqua 
re; se frangere ; se frangere laboribus (by 
exertion). 

WEASAND. Vid. WInpp!IPe. 

WEASEL, mustéla (Plin.). 

WEATHER, s. || The state of the 
atmosphere, celum: coli status: tem- 
pestas (weather, good or bad). Fine, clear 
weather, tempestas bona or serena; coe- 
lum sudum or serenum: when the weather 
is fine (i. e., on a clear day), sereno; sudo: 
changeahie weather, ccelum varium; vari- 
etas ceeli: settled weather, tempestas cer- 
ta: cloudy weather, tempestas turbida: 
dry weather, siccitas : a continuance of dry 
weather, siccitates (vid. Herz., Ces., B. G., 
5, 24): rough weather, cceli asperitas : foul 
weather, spurcissima tempestas: to be 
@uided by the weather (i. e., see how the 
weather will turn out for doing, &c., any 
thing), tempestatis rationem habére; tem- 
pestatem spectare: I am setting sail, fa- 
wored by the finest weather, nactus idone- 
am ad navigandum tempestatem solvo. 
| Stormy weather, storm, tempestas 
(general term): tonitrua (nom. plural): 
fulgura cum tonitru (nom. plural; thun- 
der, lightning with thunder): procella 

’ (blast of wind): tempestas oritur or co- 
oritur (of @ storm): fulmen tetigit locum 
(of lighining). The weather side, * pars 

pposita terpestatibus. 

WEATHER, v. || Pass with dif fi- 
culty, properly, (classe) circumvehi ali- 
quem locum (after Liv., 36, 22, 4; 
by no means circumnavigare = to slip 

_ about): ( figuratively) eluctari aliquid or 
r aliquid (the proper word, through any 
dskip, trouble, snow, &c.): penetrare 

per aliquid (to press through): eniti per 

_, aliquid (to get through by great exertions; 

 @g. through the wanes by force of rowing, 
44 
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per adversos fuctus ingenti labore remi- 
gum): wgre moliri aliquid (o wade 
through with difficulty ; e. g., through the 
sand, sabulum): emergere aliqua re and 
ex aliqua re (tmproperly, to extricaté one’s 
self, work one’s self round again ; e. g., eX 
mendicitate, incommoda valetudine). 

To WeaTHER ouT. Vid. To OvER- 
COME, or TO GET (over). 

WEATHER.-BEATEN, * imbribus, tem- 
pestate alflictus : tempestate jactatus (tem- 
pest-tossed). 

WEATHER-COCK, * vexillum vento- 
rum index: * vexillum flantis venti index 
(after Vitr., 1, 6, 4); or * gallus eneus flan- 
tis ventiindex. To be as changeable asa 
weathercock, plumis aut folio facilius mo- 
véri (Cic.). Vid. FicKLE. 

WEATHER-GLASS, * aerometrum 
(depSperpov) : *barometrum (Jap perpov) 
or *fistula Torricelliana (a barometer): 
*thermometrum (Seppoyerpov, thermome- 
ter). The shepherd's weather-glass (a plant), 
*an is arvensis (Linn.). 

WEATHER- WISE, * mutationum ceeli 
peritus : *coeliinterpres. The predictions 
of a weather-wise person, * tempestatis pre- 
dictio. 

WEAVE, texere (the proper word): in- 
texere (to weave into): intexere aliquid 
alicui rei (to weave any thing into): nec- 
tere (to wind, plait). F5p> Plectere occurs 
in the past participle, plexus in poets only. 

WEAVER, textor; feminine, textrix. 

WEAVER’S HEALD, pecten. 

WEAVER'’S REED, scapus (Lucr., 5, 
1352, Forbig.). 

WEB, textura (the mode in which any 
thing is woven): textum (any thing wor- 
en): tela (while on the loom ; hence, of spi- 
ders, aranearum,; vid., also, COBWEB). 
|| 4 membrane or film joining the 
toes, pellis, super quam nant (after Curt., 
7, 8, 6). 

WEB-FOOTED, perhaps * pedibus pel- 
litis; or by cir ution with pellis, su- 
pra quam nant. 

anne via. Marry, Mararace. 


WEDDED. || Prop. [Vid. ro Marry]. 
|| Fre. Devoted or strongly attach- 
ed to, deditus alicui rei: studiosus alicu- 
jus rei ( fondly pursuing it): addictus ali- 
cui rei (devoted to it). JN. addictus et de- 
ditus. Also, post-Augustan, deyotus ali- 
cui rei. Jn. deditus devotusque: addic- 
tus et quasi consecratus. Tw be wedded 
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WEDNESDAY, dies Mercurii. 

WEED, s. || A nozious or use 
less plant, herba inutilis, sterilis, mala 
||] Weeds = mourning worn by wid 
ows, *cultus igebris viduarum ; * vestia 
lugubris qua viduz vestite sunt. 

WEED, v., runcare: eruncare : inuti- 
les herbas evellere: steriles herbas elige- 
re: malas herbas effodere, sarrire (with 
the hoe}. To weed a garden, hortum steri- 
les herbas eligens repurgo: @ weeding hoe, 
sarculum. 

WEEDER, runcator (with the hand): 
sarritor (with a hoe, Col.). 

WEEK, hebdimas (the space of seven 
days, in which any thing happens; e. g, 
before the critical day of a fever, Varr. ap 
Gell., septima hebdomade, id est nono et 
quadragesimo die, &c.: % is now general 
ly used as a technical term). Per. we 
may say septimana (Cod. Theod.), or spa- 
tium septem dierum (the Romans did not 
reckon time by weeks). Week by week, per 
singulas hebdomadas: to take a walk ones 
a week, singulis hebdomadibus semel de- 
ambulatum exire : week-days, dies profes 
ti (opposed to dies fasti, Plaut., Plin.) ; dies 
negotiosi (opposed to dies sacri, Tac., Ann. 
13, 41) : week-day dress, vestis quotidiana: 
@ week’s wages, merces in singulas heb- 
domadas solvenda. j 

WEEKLY, by circumlocution ; e. g 
merces, que in singulas hebdomadas ha 
bétur; sacra que octonis diebus transactis 
habentur ; adcer6, sin gilis hebdomadibus 
(in each week): octonis diebus transactis 
(once a week): in singulas hebdomadas 
(every week). 

WEEN. Vid. THINK. 

WEEP. |j IntrRans., lacrimare: lacré 
mas fundere (= éuxpteiv, to shed tears as 
the physical consequence of a mental emd- 
tion, whether joyful or sorrowful. = 
The deponent lacrimari = “to be moved to 
tears”): plorare (= Spnveiv, to express 
grief passionately, to wail and cry): flére 
(= kiaieny, to shed tears with sobs, not with 
such loud expressions of grief as the plo- 
rans): ejulare (to wail): vagire (to cry as 
young children) : lamentari (of long-con- 
tinued weeping and wailing). I can not 
help weeping, I can not but weep, nequeo, 
quin lacrimem ; lacrimas tenére non pos- 
sum: with weeping eyes, oculis lacriman- 
tibus; lacrimans: don’t weep, ne lacrima; 
oe plora: to be tired of weeping, lacriman- 
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to any thing, multum esse in re (e. g., ve- 
nationibus) ; totum esse in re: to be wed- 
ded to pleasure, voluptatibus deditum esse, 
servire, astrictum esse ; #tatem in volup- 
tatibus collocare; libidinibus se servum 
preestare : to be wedded to any thing (= 
not to choose to give it up), adhwzrescere 
alicui rei or ad aliquem rem; amplector 
or amplexus teneo aliquid; nimio amore 
aliquid amplexus teneo: to be wedded to 
an opinion, * de sententia dejici or deduci 
non posse : wedded to an opinion, senten- 
tim alicui quasi addictus et consecratus, 

WEDDING-DAY, dies nuptiarum. To 
fiz a wedding-day, diem nuptiis dicere ; 
diem nuptiarum eligere ; nuptias in diem 
constituere, 

WEDGE, cuneus; diminutive, cuneo- 
lus. To fasten by wedges, cuneare: to 
drive a wedge, cuneum adigere or injice- 
re: to cleave with @ wedge, cuneo findere ; 
discuneare: like a wedge, cuneatus; cu- 
neatim (adverb) : to form like a wedge, cu- 
neare (cuneatur Hispania, Plin.); in cu- 
neum tenuare (Britannia in cuneum ten- 
uatur, Tac.). 

WEDLOCK, matrimonium. [Vid. Mar- 
+ RIAGE]. Born in lawful wedlock, ex justo 
matrimonio susceptus (the proper word, 
after Justin., 9, 8, 2); justé uxore natus ; 
matre familias ortus; legitimus (legiti- 
mate; opposed to pellice ortus, nothus) : 
born out of wedlock, nullo patre natus ; in- 
certo patre natus; spurius (the offspring 
of an unknown father and a prostitute ; op- 
posed to certus); pellice ortus; nothus 
(v(@os, of aknown father and a concubine ; 
opposed to justa uxore natus; legitimus, 
Spald., Quint., 3, 6, 97): adulterino san- 
guine natus (sroryexas. where there is a vio- 
lation of the marriage contract, Plin., 7, 
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esse: to make any body weep, 
lacrimas or fletum alicui movére; lacri- 
mas alicui elicere or excutere; aliquem 
ad fletum adducere ; aliquem plorantem 
facere : to weep bitterly, uberius tiére ; lac- 
rimarum vim profundere: to weep one’s 
eyes out, lacrimis confici ; totos efflére ocu- 
los(Quint., Dect., 6, 4) : to cease weeping, 
lacrimas sistere; fletum reprimere (to 
stop one’s tears, Cic., Rep., 4, 15,15; Ov, 
Fast., 6, 154): to weep for joy, lacrimare 
or etfundere lacrimas gaudio ; illacrimare 
gaudio (Lir.): he is weeping for joy likea 
child, homini cadunt lacrim#, quasi pue- 
ro, gaudio (Ter.). || Trans. To weep 
for, lacrimare aliquid: fiére de aliqua re 
(flére aliquid only poetical): deplorare al 
iquem or aliquid, or de aliqua re: deflére 
aliquid : to weep over or for, illacrimari al- 
icui rei (Cic. ; e. g., morti Socratis; erro 

ri; malis): fllacrimare alicui rei (Liv.): 
to weep for any body's misfortunes, &Ct., 
lacrimare casum alicujus: to weep over 
one’s fate, deplorare casus suos; also, de- 
plorare se: to weep for the living as well 
as the dead, complorare omnes pariter ¥+ 
vos mortuosque (cf. Liv., 2, 40): no mew 
weeps at his death, mors alicujus caret lac- 


rimis. 

WEEPER. || One who weeps, lacrt- 
mans: qui lacrimat, &c. [|4 badge of 
mourning, *luctis insigne: * F 
lugubris. 

WEEPING, fletus: ploratio: ploratua, 
Weeping and wailing, ejulatus; vagitus ; 
lamentatio. Syn. in WEEP. 

WEEPING WILLOW, *salix Baby- 
lonica (Linn.). 

WEEVIL, curculio (Plén.) : * curculie 
frumentarius (Linn.). 

WEFT. Vid. Woor. 

WEIGH (sometimes written War), « 
To gc under weigh, navem solvere,# 
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semp’y solvere ; more rarely, velg in altum 
dary Liv), or vela dare ventis (postical) : 
tu ne under weigh, navis solvit; a terra 
provehi. 

WEIGH, v. || Propr., pendére (gen- 
eral term): pensare (to weigh carefully or 
exactly): pouderare (to try the weight of 
any thing): examinare (to bring to the 
scales). Tv weigh any thing by a certain 
weight, ad certum pondus examinare ali- 
quid. ||Fic. J'o balance, examine, 
pendére aliquid ex re: pensare, ponde- 
rare aliquid re and ex re: perpendére ad 
aliquid (to weigh exactly). To weigh vir- 
tues and vices exactly against each other, 
perpendére vitia virtutesque: to weigh 
every word in a balance, unumquodque 
verbum statérad examinare (Varr. ap. Non., 
455, 21; of. Cic.,, De Or. 2, 38, 159): to 
weigh words, pondera verborum exami- 
nare; (carefully), esse verborum pensita- 
torem subtilissimum (Gell.,17, 1). || T’o 
ponder, expendére: perpendére: pen- 
sitare: ponderare: examinare (to consid- 
er the reasons for and against): conside- 
rare, especially with cuin animo, in animo, 
or secum (to debate in one’s own mind): 
reputare (to bethink one’s self, consider ; 
especially with secum animo or cum ani- 
mo): agitare mente, animo, in mente, or 
cum animo: volutare secum, animo, in 
animo: volvere animo or secum: versa- 
re secum in animo (to turn over or revolve 
in one’s mind, to meditate upon) : [3° vo- 
lutare, volvere, &c., never thus used by 
Cicero, frequently by Livy and Sallust. 

WEIGH DOWN, gravare: degravare. 
Vid., also, OpPRESS. 

WEIGHER, pensitator. T'o be a most 
minute weigher of words, esse verborum 
pensitatorem subtilissimum (Gell., 17, 1); 
or by the verbs. 

WEIGHT. || Measure or relation 
of heaviness; also heaviness itself; 
(a) Propr., pondus. Roman weight, Ro- 
mana pondera, nom. plural (vid. Liv., 38, 
38, extr.,talentum ne minus pondo octo- 
ginta Romanis ponderibus pendat; i. e., 
not less than eighty pounds in Roman 
weight): all things fall to the ground by 
their own weight, omnia pondere suo in 
terram feruntur: of great weight, gravis 
(opposed to levis); grandi pondere: a 
pound in weight, libram pondo (se. va- 
lens ; vid. Liv., 3, 29): @ thousand pounds’ 
weight of gold, mille (sc. libras) pondo 
auri (Liv., 5, 48, extr.): of the weight of a 
silver denarius, ad pondus argentei dena- 
tii pensum. (b) Fic. Impertance, pon- 
dus: momentum (that which turns the 
scale, Joni): auctoritas (authority, influ- 
ence): vis: gravitas (power, force). Weight 
of words, pondus verborum (vid. Quint., 
10, 1, 97): @ man of great weight, homo 
in quo summa auctoritas est et amplitu- 
do (as a statesman); homo gravis (to 
whom much is usually assigned): words 
without weight, verba sine pondere: to 
have weight, gravem esse (of things and 
persons); aliquo numero atque honore 
esse (to stand in good repute ; of persons): 
the thing has weight, res habet gravita- 
tem: to have weight with any one, pondus 
or aliquid ponderis habére apud aliquem 
(of things); aliquo loco et numero esse 
apud aliquem, numerum obtinére apud 
aliquem (of persons) : to have great weight 
with any one, magnum pondus habére, or 
maximi ponderis esse apud aliquem (of 
things); multum auctoritate valére or 
posse apud aliquem (of persons): to have 
no weight, nullius ponderis esse ; ponde- 
ris nihil habére (of things); tenui or nul- 
14 auctoritate esse (of persons) : to attach 
weight to any thing, vim tribuere alicui 
rei: to give weight to a thing, alicui rei 
pondus afferre: weight of argument, vis; 
momentum [vid. CoGency]. || 4 body 
of a certain weight; (a) by which one 
weighs other bodies, pondus (general term ; 
especially that which is placed in a scale): 
4acoma, -atis, 2. (cjxwpa, 75, weight hung 
on the other side of the balance or beam) : 
wmquipondium (so far as it forms a coun- 
terpoise to a heavy body). A false weight, 
pondera iniqua (vid. Liv., 5, 48, extr.; to 
use such, adhibére): a stamped weight, 
pondus publice probatum (aficr Modestin., 
ae 6S 32, No.1): to put weights in 
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the scale, pondera in libram imponere: to 
buy or sell by weight, pondere emere or 
vendere: to give by weight, ad sacoma ap- 
pendere: to weigh out, give or take any 
thing by the weight of a silver denarius, al- 
iquid ad pondus argentei denarii pendére 
(e. g., a medicine, &c.) : to deliver any thing 
by weight, ad sacoma pondus alicujus rei 
preestare (vid. Vitr., 9, pref., § 9 and 10). 
|| That which one hangs ontoany 
thing; perhaps libramentum plumbi 
(with Liv., 24, 34). 

WEIGHTILY, graviter. Mostly by cir- 
cumlocution ; e. g., firmissimis ad proban- 
dum argumentis uti; firmissimum ali- 
quid afferre ; rationes non satis firmas af- 
terre. 

WEIGHTY. || Heavy, vid. || Co- 
gent, forcible, gravis: firmus, or fir- 
mus ad probandum. It appears to me that 
this is a most weighty argument, firmissi- 
mum hoc afferri videtur: it does not ap- 
pear to me that the reason given by you is 
a very weighty one, rationem eam, qua a 
te atfertur, non satis firmam puto (Cic.): 
a very weighty argument, argumentum 
firmissimum, potentissimum ( Quint.) : 
not weighty, intirmus (Quint.). 

WELCOME, adj., acceptus (gladly re- 
ceived) : gratus (causing in us a feeling of 
obligation, from its value to us) : jucundus 
(causing in us the feeling of delight): su- 
avis: dulcis: mollis (suavis, dulcis, sweet ; 
mollis, gentle; agreeably affecting the 
mind: all these of persons and things): 
carus (dear): dilectus (valued, beloved) : 
gratiosus alicui or apud aliquem (high in 
his favor). A welcome time, commodum 
tempus; opportunum or idoneum tem- 
pus: very weicome, pergratus; perjucun- 
dus: to be welcome, jucundum esse; pla- 
cére (both of persons and things). 

WELCOME, 2., aliquem salvére jubeo: 
benigne aliquem excipere (i. e., to give a 
hearty welcome). We all welcome you heart- 
ily, carus omnibus exspectatusque venis: 
I welcome you, salve; very heartily, pluri- 
mum te salvére jubeo. 

WELCOME, interj., salve! salutem 
tibi imprecor! salvére te jubeo! exopta- 
tus, exspectatus, mihi ades! gratus hos- 
pes ades, venis. 

WELCOME, s., salutatio (a greeting). 
Mostly by circumlocution; e. g., a hearty 
welcome to you! plurimum te salvére ju- 
beo! to give a welcome to any body, benig- 
ne accipere aliquem. 

WELD, conferruminare (Plin.). 

WELFARE. salus, -utis; incolumitas 
(safety) : bonum: commodum (good con- 
dition), The general welfare, omnium sa- 
lus ; communis salus: the public welfare, 
or welfare of the country, salus publica, or 
simply res publica: the welfare of man- 
kind, salus gentium: to contribute to onc s 
welfare, saluti esse ; esse ex re alicujus: tu 
wish one’s welfare, aliquem salvum esse 
velle: to study any one’s welfare, saluti al- 
icujus consulere or servire: to seek to 
promote any body's welfare, alicujus com- 
modis or utilitatibus servire ; alicujus sa- 
luti prospicere: to consult the general wel- 
fare, bono publico or communi utilitati 
servire ; rei publicas commodo tuéri; util- 
itati publice studium navare; ad utilita- 
tem publicam omnes labores referre. 

WELKIN, aer: colum. Vid. Sxy. 

WELL, s., putens (a pit dug for that 
purpose): fons (a fount or fountain, vid.). 
To dig a well, puteum fodere, effodere : 
medical well or wells, fons medice salu- 
britatis ; fons medicatus: aque medica- 
tw or medicamentos# ; aque salubres ; 
or (from the context) aque only: a hot 
well, calidus fons medicie salubritatis : ey- 
ery hot well is a medical well, omnis aqua 
calida est medicamentosa: Jy castel- 
lum = reservoir, in which the water from 
several aqueducts is collected, and from 
hence distributed over the city (according 
to Festus, dividiculum): crater (xparijp 
= the basin of a well), The cover of a 
well, * putei operculum: the (marble) edge 
of a well, putéal (reprorSpiov, Cic., Alt., 1, 
10, 3; of. Paul., Dig., 19, 1, 14): one that 
digs a well, putearius (Plin., 31, 3, 28): 
the feast of the wells (at Rome), fontanalia 
Varr., L. L., 6, 3 2 


, § 22). 
WELL, adj. tin good health, sa- 
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nus (opposed to eger): salvus (opposed ta 
corruptus, perditus): integer (opposed to 
debilitatus, fractus, fessus): valens: vali- 
dus (in full strength): firmus (of a good 
constitution ; opposed to infirmus): robus- 
tus (strong ; opposed to imbecillus: * 
saluber = sound, not diseased, ail 
healthy, in Sall., Liv., Tac., and Mart., but 
not in Cic. and Cas.). To be not quite 
well, minus valére, egrotare (to be sick); 
languére (to be weak) ; male mihi est; non 
commode valeo: to be not yet quite well, 
nondum satis firmo corpore esse (Cic.): 
to get well, convalescere ; evadere, recre- 
ari ex morbo (Cic.) ; ex incommoda val- 
etudine emergere (Cic., Alt., 5, 8, 1): to 
be well, valére; bene valére; salvére; belle 
se habére; recte est mihi; corpore esse 
sano, firmo (Cic.); uti valetudine bona 
(Cic., Ces.), prospera (Suet.); integra esse 
valetudine (Cic.); corpore esse salubri 
(Sall., Jug., 17, 6): to be quite or extreme- 
ly well, optima valetudine affectum esse 
(Cic.); firmissima uti valetudine (Tac.) ; 
incorrupta sanitate esse (Cic.): to be nev- 
er well, numquam bona uti valetudine; 
semper incommodad esse valetudine (Cic.): 
to be always well, tuéri valetudinem inte- 
gram; semper bona uti valetudine: my 
people are never so well in any other place, 
mei nusquam salubrius degunt (Plin. Ep., 
5, 6, 46): to look well, sanitatem corporis 
vultu prodere. || Right, vid. 

WELL, adv., bene (the proper word) i 
belle (finely, prettily) : jucunde: suaviter 
(pleasantly, agreeably; e. g., to smell or 
taste): commode ( properly, duly, rightly, 
e. g., saltare, verba facere): scienter: sci 
te (skillfully ; e. g., scienter tibiis canta- 
re; scite convivium exornare: to dress 
well, scite coli): probe: recte: pulchre: 
preeclare (properly, rightly, according to 
one's wishes, according to the nature of a 
thing ; probe, thoroughly). I understand, 
remember very well, prwclare intelligo, me- 
mini: to suit or fit well (of a garment), al- 
iquem satis decére: to live well, bene vic- 
titare (comedy); laute vivere (magnifi 
cently): to look well (=to be handsome or 
beautiful), bona esse forma ; commenda- 
ri forma, specie, facie: all things go on 
well with me, bene mecum agitur; bono 
loco sunt res mew; apud me recte omnia 
sunt: to wish one well, bene velle (Ter.) ; 
bene cupere, favere alicui (Cic.) : to do 
well. bene rem gerere; ex sententid gere- 
re aliquid: the matter turned out or went 
off well, confecta res ex sententia est ; 
meis optatis fortuna respundit: to buy 
well (= to one’s advantage), bene emere: 
to take any thing well (= in govd part), in 
bonare partem accipere aliquid; proba- 
»€, xp robare aliquid (opposed to in ma- 
lare jyartem accipere, male interpretari) : 
iowa you do well, hoe bene, prudenter, 
facés, agis: not to be able to let well alone, 
manum de tabula non scire tollere (Prov., 
Plin., 35, 10, 86, No. 10, § 80): it will be 
well to do so and so, (de aliqua re) non 
nocuerit facere. &c.; non inutile erit ali- 
quid or aliquid facere: i is well that you 
are coming, peropportune venis ; oppor- 
tune te offers (said to a person whom one 
meets when looking for him): well! bene 
facis or fecisti (in approbation)! non re- 
pugno! nihilimpedio! lepide! licet (Plau- 
tus, I have nothing to say against it)! sa- 
tis est (it 7s enough)! dictum puta! teneo 
(I understand you, says one who receives 
a commission)! well to doin the world, sa- 
tis dives; modice locuples: or (af those 
who are very wealthy) bene nummatus ; 
pecuniosus ; abundans; copiis rei famil- 
iaris locuples et pecuniosus ; opulentus : 
well done! bene! recte! bene, recte fecis- 
ti! laudo tuum factum! well-nigh, fere ; 
circiter. : 

WELL-AFFECTED, bene sentiens : 
benevolus : amicus (well-disposed toward): 
propitius (gracious, favorable ; of supert- 
ors toward inferiors). {Vid., also, AFFEC: 
TIONATE.] To be well-affected, deditus al- 
icui or alicui rei; addictus alicui or alicui 
rei (devoted). Jn. addictus et deditus: 
devotus alicui or alicui rei (much attach- 
ed, post-Augustan). JN. deditus devotus- 
que [vid., also, DevotED]: to be well-af- 
fected toward; vid. To Favor. 

WELL-BEING, salus, -uns (general 


WET 
tam): valetudo bona (relative to bodily 
health): sanitas (healch) : felicites (happi- 
ness) : incolumitas (@ state of being unin- 


jured). J am taking any body's well-being 
to heart, aliquem salvum esse volo: to care 
Sor any body's well-being, saluti alicujas 


consulere or servire: to further any body's 
well-being, alicujus commodis or utilitati- 
bus servire; alicujus saluti prospicere : 
. mot to care for any so. ie por ig alicu- 
jus salutideesse. Vid., also, HaPPINEss. 
WELL-BORN, honesto loco 
honesto genere (natus). 
WELL-BRED, bene, or ingenue, or lib- 
eraliter educatus: bene moratus (well- 
mannered. Vid., also, the Syn. of Crvin. 
WELL-BUILT, bene edificatus (of 
buildings): bene figuratus ; formosus (of 


WELL-DISPOSED, Vid. WELL-aF- 

WELL-INCLINED. FECTED. 

WELL-FAVORED., Vid. BeautiFvut, 
Hanpsome. 

WELL-KNOWN, bene notus: omni- 
bus notus: notus afque apud omnes per- 
vulgatus. Jt is well-known to me that, me 
non fugit; me non preterit; non ignoro 
(with an accusative and infinitive). 

WELL-MET! Vid. Wetcome. 

WELL-SPENT, by circumlocution with 

the verbs, collocare in aliqua re; impen- 
dere in or ad aliquid; conferre ad aliquid: 
tempus bene locare or collocare (if of 
time). 
WELL-VERSED, multum versatus in 
aliqua re (having much practice in) : ali- 
cujus rei peritissimus (well skilled in): 
eo jees regi alicujus rei (not unacguatat- 
ed with): perfectus in aliqua re (thorough- 
ly acquainted with). “To be well versed 
tn any thing” may also be expressed by cal- 
lére aliquid. 

WELL-WISHER. Vid. WELL-aF- 


WELT, s., *margo: extremus quasi 
calcei (after Plin. Ep., 5, 6, 9). 
Not limbus, which = border. 
ELT, v., * circumsuere. 

WELTER, volutare se: volutari (to 
roll, wallow). To weiter in one’s blood, 
sanguine madére, perfusum esse; se in 
suo vulnere versare (Virg.). 

WEN, ion. 

WENCH, s. Vid. Grav. 

WENCH, c., scortari (Plaut., Ter.): la- 
bidinibus indulgére: stupra facere. 

WEST, occidens: occasus. To lie or 
be situate toward the west, ad occidentem 
(solem) vergere ; occidentem solem spec- 
tare: the west = western regions, regio ad 
dccidentem vergens ; obeuntis solis par- 
tes (Cic., Soma. Scip., 6); occidens (vid. 
Tac., Aun., 6, 46,3: [Op > vespertina re- 
gio is poetical): the west wind, veniens ab 
obeuntis solis partibus, or veniens ab oc- 
cidente, ventus (ventus occidentalis, ap. 
Gell., 2, 22, § 22, not classical); zephyrus; 
Favonius (j7 > Caurus is the northwest 
wind): flans ab occasu ventus (Pliny). 
Rain from the west, ab occasu veniens im- 
ber (Virz.). 

WESTERLY, ab occidente (e. g., @ 
westerly breeze, aura spirans ab occiden- 
te). Vid.. also, West, WESTERN. 

WESTERN, ad occidentem (solem) 
fergens: occidentem solem spectans. 
Ee Occidentalis is not classical. 

WESTWARD, ad occidentem or ad oc- 
fasum versus: in occidentem or occa- 


eum. 

WET, adj., humidus (that which is moist, 
or that which brings moisture ; opposed to 
os and siccus): humectus (old Latia 
and post-classical) : madidus end 
madens, uvidus and udus = moist. To 
be wet, humidum esse ; humére ( poetical 
end post-Augustan): to grow or become 
wet, humescere. {| [f=rainy, vid. 

WET, v., humidum facere or reddere 


ted through, madefieri (e. g., pluvia, im- 
abel madidum reddi Core’, sudore, &c.) : 
to become completely wetted through, per- 
tadescere: to be wet through, madére ; 


. potens, ... rex denique ecquis est. qui 





WHAT 
madidum or madefactum esse (e. g., im- 
bre). 
WET-NURSE, nutrix, cui us de- 


parvul: 

legatur, ut eum uberibus alat (after Tac., 
Germ., 20), or nutrix only (adhibére pue- 
ro nutrices, Gell. 12,1; opposed to “ nurs- 
ing her own chiid’). 

WETHER, vervex, -écis, m. ( properly 
and rat 

WETNESS, humor; plural, humores 
(general term): coeli status humidus, uvi- 
dus, or pluvius (wet weather). 

WETTISH, humidulus ( poetical): sub- 
humidus (Cels.). 

WHALE, balena (Plin.): cetus eny 
large fish or sea-monster). Wri i 
captara balenarum: whale-bone, os balw- 


ne. 
WHALER, *balenarum insidiater : 
* captans balznas. 
WHARF, navale (as a place at which 
ships lie) : * crepidines (as to the construc- 


masonry 
WHAT, pron. ||Without reference 
to any antecedent, qualis (of what sort 
or kind): qui (of what character): quis 
(who): quantus (how great). What qe ! 


AD, 


WHEE 


? ? i 
why (vid Pe 


guid ego argumentor? &c. (Cic.). What 
reason is there for, &c., quid cause es, 
cur, &c.: what reason, then, hace you for 
complaining ? quid est igitur, quod que- 
rare? || What, sometimes = “how 
great,” quantus [e. g, in what dangers 
Ihave escaped! I will warn him what a dis- 
grace it is, quanto opprobrio sit]. 
I don’t know what to «rite, non 
quid scribam [nihil habeo, quod secri- 
bam=TI hace nothing to write, Pract. 
Intr., App. 27}. 
WHATEVE quicumque : quis- 
WHATSOEVER, } quis (the frst ad- 
jectively ; the second substantively [bub 
quisquis honos, &c., Virg.]; in the ob- 
lique cases this is not observed). By what 


ever means I can, quacumque ratione; 





od gaudium! what a tr usi- 
ay quam molesta res! what kind of 
man do you suppose me to be? quis tibi vi- 
deor? || With reference to an ante 
cedent, quii What (= that which) you 
told me, id quod or ea que mihi dixisti. 

WHAT, tinterrog. (dependent and inde- 
pendent), qui? quis? quiram? quisnam ? 
The forms compoun 


only, not the kind or character ; quis phi- 
losophus ... pronuntiavit? he asks “who, 
being a philosopher, or what phi- 
sa dad bd has uttered the sentiment?” 
qui osophus ... pronuntiavit, would = 
“what sort of a philosopher ?” So when 
qui is used substantively, it refers io the 
character or sort. Themistocles domi- 
no navis qui sit aperit [not only who, but 
how great a man}; quis sim, ex eo, 
quem ad te misi, cognosces, writes Len- 
tulus to Catiline in an anonymous letter; 
the name, therefore, is meant ; qui sis, non 
unde natus sis, reputa = “remember what, 
you are, of what character ;” sa in direct 
questions, occiso Roscio qui primus Ame- 
riam nuntiat? [Rosc. Am., 34.] Zumpt 
would read quis, but Kriiger observes there 
is also reference to the character of the 
messenger, Mallius Glaucia. There are, 
however, some passages, eren in prose, where 
quis is used for qui; e. g, quisve locus 
[Liv., 5, 40]; and qui appears to be used for 
quis occasionally on exphonic grounds ; 
e. g., before s or a vovel, as, qui scit? for 
quis scit? Zumpt, 134; Kruger, 430; Kuh- 
ner, 125. (3) The neuter quid is used in 
definitions, &c.,quidest mulier? quid 
sunt divitia? also with reference to a per- 
son's ; neque enim tu is es, qui 
quid sit. nescias [so with demonstratire 
aud relative, quod ego fui ...id tu es]: 
ecquis ? (ecquz, ecquod, asks with lizeli- 
ness and emotion whether there is any. tm- 
Plying there is not, ecqua civitas est tam 


senatorem populi Romani tecto ac domo 
non invitet?) || Wkat (= what sort of); 
wkat sort of, qualis; sometimes qui, quis. 
Aehomeged above that this meaning be- 

&s principally to qui, and to the neuter 
quid. iprtiasinadges. all boast sacpe 
fenitire, exponam vobis breviter qui 
hominis sit (Cic., Verr., 2, 2, 54); so quid 





hoc turbe est? &c., sciturum, quid ejus 
esset (Cic., Fam., 16,2). What aman he | 
is! qualis hic est vir! qui vir! what a. 
Friend the person to whom I hace intrusted | 
My property has turned out! qualine ami-— 
co mea bona commendavi! ke has writ- , 


quoquo modo. Obs. (1) Whatever it may 
be, is quidquid est or erit (not subjune 
tively). (2) Cuicuimodi is found for cu- 
juscujusmodi = of what kind soever (vid. 
Zumpt ad Cic., Verr.. 4,41). (3) Quicum- 
que is used if among a number of sub- 
jects of the same species or kind none is 
excepted or excluded: quisquis, whenever 
among such a number none of the is 
different or considered as such from the 
rest ; €.g., whatever [= any thing, all] we see 
with our eyes, omnia que oculis cernimus. 

WEHEAL, pustula: pusula) [> Vi- 
bex = weal, mark of a stripe. 

WHEAT, triticum. A wheat. ager 
tritico consitus: wheat land, solum tritico 
colendo utile, aptum : wheat harvest, mes- 
sis triticea: wheat flour, farina triticea: a 
rain of wheat, tritici granum (Cic.): wheat 
straw, stramentum triticeum. 

WHEATEN, triticeus. 

WHEEDLE, blandiri alicui. To whee- 
dle out, eblandiri: to wheedle any body out 
of any thing, aliquid alicui or ab aliquo 
exprimere itis (Cic.). Vid. also, 
CasoLe. 

WHEEDLER, homo blandus ( flatter 
ing by sweet words). Sometimes assenta- 
tor, adulator. 

WHEEDLING, blanditie (insinuating 
words, caresses) : blanditiz et assentationes 
(Cic.): blandimentum (caressing means 
by which one endeavors Wo win over any 
body): adulatio (base flattery). 

WHEEL, rota (general term) : tympa- 
num (7 pravoy, @ wheel of boards, 
pear lone geese Servis radii 
(the spokes of a carriage-wheel ; e. g., (2 pus 
one’s head into the wheel. caput radiis in- 
serere): terebra (a stone-cutter’s wheel): 
* rhombus, cujus ope nentur stamina ; or, 
by metonymy, * machina, qua nentur stam- 
ina (a spinning-wheel) : rota figularis er 
figuli (@ potter's wheel). To a pier 
suffaminare rotam; rotam (multo) 
flamine stringere (t Juz.). Weel in a pub 
ley, orbiculus (per tres orbiculos circum- 
vehi, to pass over three wheels}: toothed 
wheels, dentata tympana (of solid wheels, 





Vit). Wheel (= instrument of tor- 
ture) [vid. Rack]. To break any body on 
the wheel, alicui crura frangere or effringe- 


Te: death on the wheel, * rote supplicium. 
|A carriage moving on wheels 
{vid. Coacu, Carrtace}. || Circular 
motion, decursus, -tis: decursio (of a 
body of soldiers, evolution): circulatio: 
cireinatio: ambitus rotundus (rotation) : 
circuitus, -tis: circuitio (a compass or com 
passing about): gyrus (the orb or circle 
described by any thing moving round.e 


centre). 

WHEEL, v. |{ Traxs., in gyrum dw 
cere: circ’ (to wheel round ; e. 
equos, Liv., 8,7, to wheel their horsesroun 
{| In,vRans., circumagi: in ire: 
ros edere, peragere, ducere. {| Milita 
ry; right wheel! in hastam! left wheel! 
in scutum ! (vid. Herz, Ces., B. G., 1, 2). 

WHEEL-BARROW, pabo ( Isidor. 
Gloss. ; expiained by uniug 
rotz). 


@1 


WHEN 


WHEEL-DRAG, sufflamen. To put on 
the wheel-drag, suthaminare rotam. 
’ WHEEL-HORSE, equus curru junc- 


tus. 

WHEEL-RUT, orbita(impressa). J" 
Orbes rotarum circumacti are (after Plin., 
B, 16, 19) the circles which the wheels describe 
fx their rotations). To be hardly able to 
detect the wheel-ruts, impressam orbitam 
vix vidére posse (Cic., Att., 2, 21, 2). 

WHEEL-STONE. Vid. GRinDING- 
STONE. 

WHEEL-WORK, rote. 

WHEEL-WRIGHT, * rotarum artifex. 
A coach- builder, &c., vehicularius, or 
carpentarius, or rhedarius, or plaustrari- 
us artifex. Syn. in CARRIAGE. 

WHEEZE, cum sono et anhelatione 
spirare: spiritum trahere: egre moliri. 
He wheezes, interclusus spiritus arcte meat 
(Curt., 3, 6, 14). 

WHEEZING, anima gravior et sonan- 
tior (Curt.). 

WHELP, s., catulus (of the young of 
dogs or cats; e. g., catulus canis: catulus 
felis ; then also, by metonymy, of other ani- 
mals). Vid., also, YouNG. 

WHELP, »v., parére: partum edere (in 
genera). Vid., also, TO BRING FORTH. 

WHEN, quum: ubi: quando: ut. [34> 
Quum denotes the coincidence of two facts, 
so that either both happen at the same point 
of time, or one happens while another ts still 
going on or is immediately consegient to 
tt: it is = “at the same time as,” or 
“as often as.” Asa pure particle of time, 
when no relation of cause and effect is to be 
expressed, it takes indicative of present and 
perfect (and also the imperfect and pliper- 
fect of repeated actions = “as often 
as”); but in historical narrative the sub- 
junctive of imperfect and pluperfect ; e. g., 
when Artaxerxes intended to declare war 
against the king of Egypt, he requested 
from the Athenians Iphicrates as general, 
quum Artaxerxes Egyptio regi bellum 
inferre voluit, Iphicratem ab Atheniensi- 
bus petivit ducem; when Epaminondas 
had conquered the Lacedemonians at Man- 
tinea, he asked whether his shield were safe, 
Epaminondas, quum vicisset Laced#mo- 
nios ad Mantineam, quesivit, salvusne 
esset clipeus (vid. Grotef., § 168, Obs. 2, 
hea Zumpt, § 577, sqq.). It is followed 

y the subjunctive when it is dependent on 
another member of the sentence, when it is 
used conditionally, or when the sentiments 
or canguage of a second party are repre- 
sented. Quo tempore, ubi, denote a point 
of time from which some other takes its he- 
ginning ; usually with the indicative ; with 
the subjunctive only when any thing is rep- 
resented as merely accidental or probable : 
quando denotes some indefinite point of 
time, past or future, and hence it can be em- 
ployed interrogatively, indefinitely, and rel- 
Rtirely ; it takes the subjunctive only in in- 
direct interrogatives, otherwise the indica- 
tive: ut = ‘“‘as soon as,” denoting an 
event as succeeded by another, always with 
an indicative. In English, “when” is 
Srequently put in the first clause of a sen- 
tence, where in Latin it must be put with 
the second, quum being then used to give 

‘ prominence to the idea of time. This oc- 
curs especially after “already, now, 
scarcely, not yet;” e. g.. when scarcely 
a year had intervened, he accused him, vix 
annus intercesserat, quum illum accusa- 
vit: whew spring was near, Hannibal broke 
up his winter-quarters, jam ver appetebat, 
quum Hannibal ex hibernis movit. Scarce- 
ly... when (hut just... when). commo- 
dum or commode... quum (colloquial; e. 
g.. commodum discesserat Hirtius, quum 
tabellarius venit: emerseram commode 
‘ex Antiate in Appiam... quum, &c.): vix 
or vixdum ... quum (e. g., vixdum epis- 
tolam tuam legeram quum ad me Curtius 
venit). “When” ts very frequently ex- 
pressed by the participle in the same case 
with the noun to which it belongs, if there 
be only one subject in the sentence; but if 
there be ttoo or more subjects, then the abla- 
‘tive absolute is eaplbied e. g., when Tor- 

Sea was besieging Ardea he lost the 

ingdom, Tarquinius Ardeam oppugnans 
*perdidit regnum: when Alerander was 
about to invade the territories of the Per- 


9. 


a 








WHER 


sians he gave Susa to Archelaus, Alexan- 
der Persidis fines aditurus Susa urbem 
Archelao tradidit: when Dionysius had 


; been expelled from Syracuse, he tat.ght chil- 


dren at Corinth, Dionysius Syracusis ex- 
pulsus Corinthi pueros docebat: when 
Tarquinius Superbus was king, Pythago- 
ras came to Italy, Pythagoras, Tarquinio 
Superbo regnante, in Italiam venit: when 
Carthage had been destroyed, the morals of 
the Romans became corrupt, Carthagine di- 
ruta, Romanorum mores corrumpeban- 
tur (vid. Grotef., § 228 and 230; Zumpt, 
§ 635, 639, and 640). In the same manner 
the ablative absolute must frequently be em- 
ployed where in English two members of a 
sentence have only one subject, but the ac- 
tion of the one is considered as absolute or 
independent, while the subject can be refer- 
red only to the action of the other member ; 
e. g., when Cesar had gone round all the 
winter-quarters, he found the ships of war 
completely equipped, Cwsar, circuitis om- 
nibus hibernis, naves longas invenit in- 
structas, 

WHENCE. ||Interrogative, (1) 
Of place, unde? ex aliquo loco? whence 
are you? (i. €., of what country ?) cujas 
es? when he was asked whence he came, 
quum interrogaretur, cujatem se esse di- 
ceret. (2) Of persons, means, &¢., 
unde? aorex quo homine ? (from whom ?) 
ex aliqui re? (from what ?) whence have 
you this? a quo hoc accepisti (general 
term)? unde datum hoc sumis? (who gave 
you this?) unde id scis? (how do you know 
this ?) whence comes it, thut ? unde fit, ut, 
&c. || Relative,(1) Of place, unde: 
ab aliquo loco: ex quo loco. They re- 
turned to the place whence they came, re- 
versi sunt, unde profecti erant. (2) Of 
a cause or source, unde. Whence it 
comes that, unde, or ex quo, fit, ut; qua 
ex re fit, ut. 

WHENCESOEVER, 
unde unde. 

WHENEVER, or WHENSOEVER, 
quoties: quotiescumque (as often as): 
tam sepe. 

WHERE, ubi: qua ([5gP° it is often ex- 
pressed by qui, quie, quod; e. g., domus 
in qua natus sum, the house where or in 
which Iwas born): ad omnes aditus, qua 
adiri poterat (at all the avenues where or 
from which one might approach): apud or 
ad quem, quam, quod (referring to place): 
in quo: in aliqua re: in quibus: in qui- 
bus rebus: ubi (relating to things). 

WHERE, interrog., ubi? ubinam? quo 
loco? quo loci? (the latter mostly in indi- 
rect questions; e. g., se nescire, quo loci 
esset). Wherein the world? ubi gentium? 
ubi terrarum ? 

WHEREAS, quoniam: quando : quan- 
doquidem. [Vid., also, Since] [op 
“ Whereas” is often omitted, the advers- 
ative relation of the two clauses being de- 
noted by the antithesis of the statements 
themselves ; e. ¥., te enim dicere audieba- 
mus, nos omnes adversarios putare, nisi 
qui nobiscum essent, te (= whereas you) 
omnes qui contra te non essent, esse tuos 

Cic.). 

WHEREBY. || Jnterrogative, qua 
re? (by what ?) qué ratione? qua vid (in 
what way ?) quo pacto? (by what means ?) 
| Relative, (1) With reference to 
place, per quem (locum), per quos, &c. 
(2) With reference to means, quo: 
qua: quibus: per quem, quam, quod, &c. 

WHEREFORE. || As a dependent 
interrogative (vid. Wuy]. || 4s rel- 
ative conclusive particle, quare: 
quamobrem (refer to one definite ground 
distinctly stated): quapropter : quocirca 
(refir to a number of grounds collect- 
ively, some of which may he implied only 
=for these and similar reasons, 
motives, &c., vid. Pr. Intr., ii, 583): 
proinde (is a hortatory “wherefore,” 
used in animated appeals, in speeches, &c. 
=igitur cum exhortatione quadam, 
Heindorf., Pr. Intr., ii., 358). 

WHEREIN. ||Interrogative, in 
quo? in qua? in quibus? || Relative, 
(in) quo, (in) qua, (in) quibus. 

WHEREOF, cujus: cujus rei: de ali- 
quo: de aliqué re (singular): quorum: 
de quibus (plural). 


undecumque : 





WHET 


WHUERETO, || Tnterrogattve, 

WHEREUNTO. } quo? quorsum 4 
quorsus? ad quid? adquam rem? || Rel- 
ative, cui, or ad quod, &c. (e. g., imperi- 
um Romanum, cui pedetentim mult ex- 
ternw provinciw adjecte fuerant: pees. 
niam non in eam rem impendisti, ad 
quam destinata erat). 

WHEREUPON, quo facto (after this 
had taken place); quibus verbis (after this 
had been said): post que (after which 
things): qua re (on what; interrogative- 
ly; e. g., quanam re confidit?). 

WHEREVER or WHERESOEVER, 
ubivis (at any place you like): ubi ubi 
(at whatever place it be): ubicumque (at 
any place, no matter which): any where, 
alicubi (at any place, if one does not 
wish to name or point out a particular 
place): uspiam (at any place indiscrimin- 
ately): usquam (at every place promiscu- 
ouvly, at all places). || Denoting mo- 
tion to a place; e. g., wherever (= 
whithersoever) in the world, quo terrarum , 
quo gentium ; quoquo terrarum or genti- 
um; quovis gentium. Vid. WHITHERSO- 
EVER, wader WHITHER. 

WHERRET. Vid. Tras. 

WHERRY, cymba: cymbula: linter 
(canoe): navicuia: navigiolum (a small 
boat). Vid. Boat, 

WHERRY-MAN, 
(Pand.). 

WHET, cote acuere aliquid: in cote 
subigere (Virg.) : exacuere (properly and 

guratively). 

WHETSTONE, cos, cotis. 

WHETHER, pron., uter. 

WHETHER, conj., ne (suffix, attached 
to the chief word of the clause, on which the 
stress of the inquiry is laid): num (simply 
as the sign of a question; vid. Zumpt, § 
351, note. fag” We rarely find utrum in 
single questions; an, in classical prose, is 
only = our “ or” after “ either,” “ whether ;” 
vid. Zumpt, § 353: as the sign of indirect 
interrogation, it occurs only in writers of 
the Silver Age, beginning with Curtius) 
IT ask you whether you have given him mon- 
ey, quero dederisne ei pecuniam, or num 
ei pecuniam dederis ({3° uot an ei pe- 
cuniam dederis, which is unclassical), He 
asked me whether I wanted any thing, que- 
sivit ex me, numquid vellem: JZ asked 
him whither any body would come, queesivi 
ex eo, ecquis esset venturus: let me know 
whether you will come, ecquid venturi si- 
tis, fac sciam. || After words erprissing 
doubt, hesitation, or the like; e. g., du- 
bito (J doubt), dubium est (it ts doubtful), 
incertum est (it ts uncertain), delibero (I 
am considering), hesito (1 am undecided), 
and especially after haud scio or nescio (I 
do not know), whether” is expressed by 
an: I doubt whether I ought not to prefer 
this man to all others, dubito an hune pri- 
mum omnium ponam: death is ccriain, 
but it is uncertain whether or not it will 
take place on a particular day, moriendum 
certe est, et id incertum, an eo ipso die. 
I do not know whethir I should not place, 
dubito an ponam (xvt annon ponam); so 
also without a negative expressed in Latin 
after haud scio, nescio, &c. ; vid. Zmpt, 
§ 354. || After verbs of seeing, expect- 
ing, attempting, “whether” is some- 
times expressed by si (Greek ci); e. g., Hel- 
vetii nonnumquam. si perrumpere pos- 
sent, conati sunt (Ca@s.); tentata res est, 
si primo impetu capi Arden possit (Liz. ; 
visam si domi est (7:7). ||Zn @ double 
interrogation: Whether... or, utrum 
nee Aes Rey permultum interest, utrum 
perturbatione aliqua animi, an cousultc 
et cogitato injuria fiat (Cic.): (more rare 
ly) num...an; e. g.. illud consideran 
dum videtur, num propter imbecillitatem 
atque inopiam desiderata sit amicitia, an 
esset antiquior, &c. (Cic.): also by ne... 
an; e. g., quieritur, unusne mundus sit, 
an plures (Clic. : ™ne...ne and an 
...an for utrum...an are very rare): 
whether or not, utrum...necne; ne... 
annon. Sometimes utrum, &c., in the first 
clause tis omitted ; e. g., interrogatur, paws 
ca sint, anne multa (Cic.); nihil interest 
civis sit an peregrinus (Cic.), Sometimes 
both signs of interrogation are omitted ; e@ 
g., velit, nolit, scire difficile est (Cicero) 


nauta:  lintrarius 


WHIM 


Whether...or (=be it that...orbe 
t that; when the speaker either does not 
know which is the right supposition, or 
chouses to leave tt undecided), sive ... sive 
(Cic.); seu... seu (mot Cic., but Cas.) : 
seu... sive or sive... seu are post- 
Anugusian, Pr, Intr., ii.,543. Sometimes vel 
++. Vel: e.g., pace vel Quirini ve) Rom- 
uli dixerim : whether by divine inspiration 
or from a sort of presentiment, sive divini- 
tus, sive aliquaé conjectura (so sive casu, 
sive consilio deorum immortalium fac- 
tum est). Sometim:s the verb is expressed: 
you will recover, whether you take medicine 
or not, sive adhibueris medicinam, 
sive non adhibueris, convalesces. 

WHEY, serum. 

WHEYEY, serosus (Col., full of whey) : 
sero similis (like whey). 

WHICH. ||Relative, qui, que, quod. 
Which way, qua (in what direction); quo 
_ modo (by means): which of two 
tohether, uter ; (af several) quisquis. ||In- 
terrogative, uter: quis; e. g., which of 
you (two) did it ? uter fecit? which of you 
said this ? quis vestriim hoc dixit? (of sev- 


eral). 

WHICHEVER, utercumque (of two): 
quicumque : quisquis (of several). 

WHIPYF, halitus. 

WHILE, s., tempus (téme): spatium 
(space of time): mora (delay): otium (leis- 
ure). A litle while, breve spatium; paul- 
julum temporis; paullulum: for a little 
while, parumper (in the sense of abridg- 
ing) ; paullisper (in the sense of patiently 
waiting; e. g., [turn for a little while from 
the dreams, discedo parumper a somniis: 
wail a litile while, paullisper mane): a lit- 
tle while after, non ita multo post: in @ 
little while, intra breve spatium (within a 
short time); brevi tempore interjecto ; 
ons breve tempus; paullo post (after a 

itile while, soon after): a good while, ali- 
quantum temporis: a good while after, al- 
iquanto post: a long while, longum tem- 
pus; multum temporis: a long while aft- 
er, post longum tempus; longo tempore 
interjecto: in the mean while, interea: in- 
terim (according to Diderlein, the former 
marks a space, the latter a point of time; 
vid. Pr. Intr, ii., p. 196, 7). 

WHILE, conj., duin (during the time 

WHILST, } that; as ; denoting that 
one event is contemporary with another ; 
generally joined with the present indica- 
live, even when events of the past time are 
spoken of, but we sometimes find the perfect: 
dum in the sense of quamdiu, “as long 
as,” when referring to the past time, is reg- 
ularly joined with the imperfect, Zumpt, § 
506, 507; the answering clause often be- 
gins with subito, repente: to mark a sud- 
den, unexpected event, integer jam, interea 
jam, in Livy, interim): donec (not used 
= “as long as” before Augustan poets 
and Livy): quum (at the time when, de- 
noting simultaneousness, with the perfect 
or imperfect indicative, the perfect being 
used in historical narratives, the imperfect 
tn descriptions: the simultaneousness is 
marked more emphatically by adding inte- 
rea or interim, Zumpt, § 580). As used to 
point out the cueristence of two states, &c., 


quum erly; e. g., bellum subito exarsit, 
quum Ligarius, domum spectans, nullo 
se negotio implicari passus est (“while 
Ligariue ali the while,” &c.). 

WHILE AW4Y, tempus, horas, or tem- 
pora tarde labentia fallere aliqua re (e.¢., 
eermonibus, narrando; vid. Ov., Met.. 8, 

2: Trist., 3,2 12: otium fallere 
would be quite wrong, since otium means 
only absence of serious business). To while 
away the time, ad tempus fallendum, ad 
horas fallendas. 








WHIS 
WHIMPER, vagire: ejulare. 


RY, v. 

WHIMSICAL, stultus et ingequalis 
(Sen., Vit. Beat., 12): homo, cui nihil 
quale est (after Hor; irregular, eccen- 
tric): ineptus: absurdus: ineptus iners- 
que (fuolish, lazy person, never acting 
steadily) : morosus: difficilis. Jn. diffici- 
lis nc morosus (indulging such whimsical 
humors that it is almost impossible to please 


Vid. 


him). 

WHIMSICALLY. There is no adverb 
that answers to this, Sometimes mire: mi- 
rum in modum (strangely) : varie (with va- 
riety): ad libidinem ; ex libidine (according 


to individual fancy, without regard to the | 


general practice): insolenter (unusually). 

WHINE, s., *vox ficta simulataque : 
* sermo fictus simulatusque ; or * vox fle- 
bilis. 

WHINE, v., * vocem fictam simulatam- 
que, or vocem flebilem mittere: * sermo- 
ne ficto simulatoque uti. 

WHINNY, hinnire : hinnitus edere. 

WHIP, s., flagellum (Cic.): flagrum 
(Liv., of single thongs ; if these were arm- 
ed with iron points, it became scorpio) : 
scutica: lora, plural (scourge, of thongs 
interwoven ; hence nearer to our “whips.” 
Horace’s ut scutica dignum horribili 
sectere flagello makes the scutica light- 
er than the flagellum) : lorum (not so heavy 
as lora, plural) : to crack a whip, insonare 
flagello (Virg., ZEn., 5, 679). The 
Romans seem to have used a“ cane” (virga, 
qua aliquis ad regendum equum utitur, 
Cic.), rather than a whip, for riding ; but 
vid. the passage in Virgil, above quoted ; 
and flagellum was also used for ozen, 
Col, 22:26; 

WHIP, v. || To strike with a whip, 
flagellare: flagrisceedere. To whip atop, 
turbinem agere, flagellare. || To sew 
slightly [vid. Sew]. || With a preposi- 
tion, off, out (= to take of nimbly; col- 
loguially vulgar), rapere. abripere. 

WHIRL, s., turbo : vertigo: gyrus : ver- 
ticillus (the whirl or hurl of a spindle). 

WHIRL, v. || TRANs., torquére : cir- 
cumagere: circumvolvere: vertigine ro- 
tare: volvere in orbem: in gyrum duce- 


re. || INTRANs., torquéri: circumagi: in 
gyros ire: gyros peragere or edere. 
WHIRLIGIG, * verticillus lusorius 


(E> turbo = a top; trochus = a hoop). 

WHIRLPOOL, vortex (the proper 
word): gurges (a strong eddy): vorago 
(an abyss). 

WHIRLWIND, turbo (violent and de- 
structive) : vortex (less violent). 

WHISK, s., scopula. 

WHISK, v., *scopuld purgare : *sco- 
pula pulverem excutere. 

WHISKERS, we may say gene pilose 
(Cic., Pis., 1,1), or gene hirsute (rough 
cheeks, Mart., 6, 52, 4). (=> The Romans 
did not wear whiskers. 

WHISPER, s., susurrus (the proper 
word): susurratio (a whispering). Gentle 


| whispers, susurri lenes (Hor. Ep.), blandi 


(properly). ers 
WHISPER, v., insusurrare alicui_ali- 
quid in aures or ad aurem: dicere alicui 


8 | aliquid in aurem (Hor., Sat., 1, 9, 9): ad 
that should not coexist, quum interea, or | 


aurem admonére aliquem ut caveat, ne, 
&c. (to whisper a warning in any body's 
ear that he do not, &c., Cic., Fin., 2, 21, 69) : 


| subjicere alicui aliquid (to suggest). 


WHILOM, olim: quondam (once, for- 


merly ; opposed to nunc): antea: antehac 
fantea, “before that time ;” antehac, “be 
fore this time”): antiquitus (in ancient 
days): patrum or majorum memoria (in 
our fathers’ times). 

WHIM. celer motus ingenii: impulsio: 
commentum (an invention) : libido. As 
ene’s whim is, ad libidinem alicujus: a fool- 
&h whim, ineptum ; absurdum consilium: 
uccording to one’s whim and fancy, ad an- 
bmi sui arbitrium ac libidinem (after Cic.). 


WHISPERER, qui in or ad aurem ali- 
cujus insusurrat. 

WHISPERING) susurratio: susurrus 
(whisper). 

WHIST, interj. Vid. HusH. 

WHIST, s., lusus (paginarum, qui vo- 
catur “whist,” when these additions are 
necessary for perspicuity). 

WHISTLE, 6. cibilus ; plural, sibili 
(rare) and sibila, -orum (common : the for- 
mer seems to denote single hisses, the lat- 
ter a continued hissing). 

WHISTLE, v. INTRANS., sibilare (gen- 
eral term for any whistling or hissing noise 
produced by a person with his mouth, bya 
serpent, the wind, &c.; vid. Auct. ad Her., 
4, 31; Quint., 8, 6, 31): fistula or tibia ca- 
nere (to blow on areed, fife, &c.). To whis- 
tle ( for any one to come), * aliquem sibilo 
advocare. 


WHO 


ad aquam duci oportet, sibiloque allee 
tari, quo libentius bibant (Col., 2, 3, 2. 
|| Trans. To whistle a tune, *canticum 
sibilando exprimere (with the mouth); 
*canticum fistula (on a reed) or tibia (on 
a fife) canere. 

WHIT. by circumlocution ; e. g. (let him 
do one thing or the other), I do not care a 
whit for it, ne ciceum interdium (Plaut., 
Rud., 2, 7, 22): he shall not get one whit, 
ne ciccum accipiet or auferet (after the 
above passage). Also expressed by nihil or 
ne minima quidem re or minime (not in 
the least ; e. g., otftendere aliquem). Ev 
ery whit ; vid. ALL. 

WHITE, adj., albus (colorless ; opposed 
to ater): candidus (of a bright color, clear, 
pure, shining ; opposed tu niger): canus 
(gray, silvery ; of hair and water): albidus 
(whitish, comparative). White as snow, 
niveus : white as milk, lacteus : white lilies, 
lilia candida (Ov.): white roses, ros@ can- 
didw, albentes: not to be able to distin- 
guish black from white, atra et alba dist 
cernere non posse (Cic.): to be white, al- 
bére : white bread, panis candidus (Quéint.): 
white wine, vinum album (Plin.), candidum 
(Pall.) : to make black white, quidvis pro- 
bare alicui posse (Plaut.). Prov. To wash 
a blackamoor white, ebur atramento can- 
defacere (Plaut., Most., 1, 3, 102); nudo 
detrahere vestimenta (Plaut.): a white lie, 
mendaciunculum (little lie); mendacium 





modestum (opposed to dacium impa 
dens). 
WHITE, album (white color): 
WHITENESS, } albitudo (as an abid- 


ing quality): candor (brilliant, dazzling 
white). The white of the eyes, album ocu- 
lorum (Céls.): the white of an egg, album 
ovi. a Albugo was a white speck in the 
eye (as disease). Albumen, albumentum, 
, albor (ovi) are all late. 

WHITE-LEAD, cerussa. 

WHITEN. || Trans., dealbare: album 
addere (in vestimentum). || INTRANS.;ak 
bescere (Plin., Hor., Ov.): inalbescere 
(Cels.): canescere (of hair, Plin.). : 

WHITEWASH, v., dealbare: opere 
albario polire (with a kind of white mor- 
tar). To coat over whitewashed walls, al- 
baria textoriorum interpolare aliqua re 
(Plin., 35, 15, 56) : trullissare = par- 
ge. Fic. To whitewash any body, 
*fucare aliquem. 
be WHITEWASHER, dealbator (Cod, 

ust.). 

WHITHER. (JInterrogative), quot 
quem in locum? quorsum? in quam par- 
tem? whither shall I go? quo me vertam? 
|| Wot interrogative, (1) Without reference 
to any thing foregoing ; aliquo: whither 
in the worid, quo terrarum ; quo gentium: 
any whither, quoquam (to some place, in- 
definitely): quopiam (to some place, al- 
though t matters not what). Whitherso- 
ever, quOcumque : quacumque (fo any or 
every place, be it what it may): quovis: 
quolibet (to any place which one may 
choose). (2) With reference to something 
preceding, quo. 

WHITING. || 4 kind of fish, * 
dus merlangus(Linn.). || A soft chalk 
*creta mollior. 

WHITISH, subalbus (Varr.); subalbi- 
dus : subcandidus: candidans: albicans 
(Plin.); albidus (Vitr., Col.). To be whit 
tsh, candidare: albicare. 

WHITLOW, paronychia: paronychi 
um (Plin., in the plural). 

WHITSUNDAY, *dies primus Pente 
costes (technical term). 

WHITSUNTIDE, Pentecoste (ecclesias 
tical); dies festi Pentecostes (ecclesiastie 
al). Whitsuntide holidays, feria Pente- 
costales Raped pe 

WHIZ, stridére: sibilare (especially 
with a hissing or whistling ple S 
bombum facere = buzz). : 

WHO. || Interrogative. In direct 
taterrogations; quis (more r qui, 
which is used when not the name, the 
character, or kind of person is intend- 
ed [vid. on WuHaT]); quisnam. In indi- 
rect interrogations, quinam : who are you ? 
quzeso, quid tu hominis es? who is this 





woman? quis illec est mulier? who does 


We must whistle to oxen, to | not know? quis est qui nesciat? who is 


make them drink freely at the water, boves | there? quis tu? || Relative; qui. 
$ 693 


WHOL 


know not who you are, nescio te: not to 
know who Aristides is, ignorare Aristidem 
(Nep.): I will make you know who I am, 
faciam sentias qui sim. 

WHOEVER, Uquicumque: que- 

WHOSOEVER, § cumque; quisquis: 
queque. (53> These pronouns take the 
tndicative, not the subjunctive, in direct 
and independent clauses; it is a false re- 
finement of modern Latin writers to use 
the subjunctive, for example, in such cases 
as the following : quamcunque doctrinae 

artem sibi examinandam § sumsisset 

Ruhnk.) for sumserat; quicunque ap- 

peterent (Muret.) for appetebant; quid- 
quid wtas reliquerit (Muret.) for reliquit 
(Krebs). 

WHOLE, adj. ||Sound, unbroken, 
integer (unmarred, unmutileced ; opposed 
to truncus, lwsus, &c.): plenus ( full, that 
has no empty space; complete). Jn. plenus 
atque integer ; solidus (that has no hole). 
||Entire, complete; all, total; totus 
(opposed to single parts): integer (of a 
thing itself in its state of integrity): om- 
nis (every, all; plural, omnes, all, with- 
out exception ; opposed to nulli, pauci, ali- 
quot, &c.): cunctus (collectively, consid- 
ered as really united ; opposed to disper- 
si, sejuncti. Hence in the singular it is 
used only with collective nowns ; e. g., se- 
natus cunctus): universus, universi (all, 
as united in our conception; opposed 
to singuli, unusquisque. Jt excludes ex- 
ceptions like omnes, but with more refer- 
ence to the whole than to the separate units 
that compose it): omnis Italia, geo- 
@raphically ; Italia cuncta, figuratively 
=all the inhabitants of Italy. In poetry, 
“whole” is sometimes expressed by quam 
longus (-a,-um); e. g., nunc hiemem in- 
ter se luxu, quam longa fovere (47., 
4, 193); et vacuus somno noctem, quam 
longa, peregi [sc. quam ea longa est] 
(Ov.,:Am., 1, 2,3). The whole world, mun- 
dus hic omnis or totus (this world); uni- 
versitas rerum (the universe): with one’s 
whole heavi, toto pectcre: with one’s whole 
mind, totas ex mente et animo. 

WHOLE, s., totum: tota res (opposed 
to single parts): unum (as a unit): om- 
nia, -ium, 7. (all the parts): universum : 
universa res: universitas (all single parts 
taken together) : universum genus, or sim- 
ply genus (the whole kind, as opposed to the 
species) : corpus (the whole as forming one 
tndependent body): summa (the chief, the 
most important part in a thing): solidum 

. (@ whole debt, as opposed to smaller sums) : 
respublica (the state, as opposed to single 
citizens) : the whole depends upon this, that, 
&c., totum in eo est, ut, &c.: in the whole, 
omnino (in comprehending a number of 
single things, or in opposing a number to 
@ single thing ; e. g., there were five in the 
whole, quinque omnino erant): omni nu- 
mero (in the entire number; e. g., Padus 
omni numero triginta flumina in mare 
Adriaticum defert). But if this expression 
denotes that a thing is to be comprehended 
tn its totality, then it is rendered by uni- 
versus (e. g., the thing being taken as a 
whole, re in universum considerataé; si 
rem omnem spectas). 

WHOLESALE, magnus. A wholesale 
trade, mercatura magna; mercatura mag- 
na et copiosa, multa undique apportans : 
to carry on a wholesale trade, facere mer- 
caturam magnam or magnam et copio- 
sam : a wholesale dealer or merchant, mer- 
cator; qui mercaturam magnam facit. 

WHOLESOME, salutaris: saluber or 
salubris ( properly and figuratively). 

WHOLLY, ex toto (perfectly, complete 
ly ; e. g., tutum esse): ex integro (anew, 
afresh ; e. g., aliquid efficere novum) : ex 
emni parte (in every respect ; e. g., beatum 
esse) : omni numero; omnibus numeris; 
omnibus numeris et partibus (in all its 
parts): omni ratione (in every manner ; e. g., 
aliquem exinanire): plane; omnino; pror- 
sus (entirely, altogether): longe; multo (by 
far ; before alius and aliter): valde (very ; 
strengthening the word with which it is join- 
ed). It is wholly false, falsum est id totum: 
Zam wholly thine, totus tuus sum; totus tibi 
deditus sum: he is wholly uneducated, om- 
nino omnis eruditionis expers est: he is 
wh olly a up of deceit and lies, totus ex 





WiIckK 


fraude et mendaciis factus est or constat: 
wholly to deny, prefracte negare, ejurare: 
to be wholly of a different opinion, longe 
aliter sentire; tota sententia dissidére 
(Cic., De Fin., 4, 1, 2): to be wholly differ- 
ent, longe secus esse; longe aliter se ha- 
bére. The Latins, however, frequently ex- 
press “wholly” by per in composition (e. 
g., hoc mihi perplacet ; pernegare), or by 
a superlative (e. g., homo perditissimus). 

WHOOP. Vid. Suout, Batrie-cry. 

WHORE, meretrix: meretricula: scor- 
tum: mulier omnibus proposita (Cic.): 
mulier que domum suam omnium cu- 
piditati patefecit (Cic., Cel., 20, 40). A 
common whore, prostibulum ( Ter.) ; pros- 
tibulum populi (Plaut.): lupa; quadran- 
taria; scortum vulgare (Cic.). 

WHOREDOM, scortum. To commit 
whoredom (said of men), stuprum facere 
(Cic.) ; stupri consuetudinem facere cum 
aliquaé (Suet.); scortari (Ter.): (said of 
women) = to play the harlot, meretricem 
esse (Cic.); meretricium facere (Suwet., 
Cal. 40); corpore questum  facere 
(Plaut.); corpus publicare (Plaut.) or 
vulgare (Liv.); pudicitiam publicare 
(Ter.); se omnibus pervulgare; se ad 
omnes libidines divulgare (Cic.) ; pudici- 
tiam prostituere (Swet.); pudicitiam in 
propatulo hahére (Sail., Cat., 13, 3). 

WHOREMONGER, scortator (Hor., 
Sat.); ganeo (Cic.); stuprator (Quint. ; 
homo libidinosus (Cic.). 

WHORISH, meretricius (the prover 
word): libidinosus (lascivious): impudi- 
cus (immodest). 

WHORTLEBERRY, *vaccinium mir- 
tillus (Linn.). 

YHY, cur? quamobrem? (in asking 
for the end): quare? (in asking for the 
cause or occasion): quapropter? qua de 
causd? quid est cur? quid est quaprop- 
ter? quid est cause cur? quid est quod? 
(in asking for the motive): quid (denotes, 
in general, that to which the verb refers ; e. 
g., quid rides? why do you laugh ? i.e., at 
what do you laugh? what is the object of 
your laughter ?): why not? cur non, with 
an indicative (asking the reason why a 
thing is not done): quidni, with a subjunc- 
tive (asking, with astonishment, how it is 
that another docs not perceive the reason of 
a thing): quin, with an indicative (refers 
to an urgent necessity of doing something ; 
e. g., cur non domum uxorem arcessis ? 

uidni possim? quin quod ferendum est 
tie 2). There is no reason (what reason is 
there, &c.) why I should not do this, nulla 
est causa (quid caus est? &c.), quin hoc 
faciam : why can’t they ? &c., quid est cau- 
se, quin...possint (e. g. coloniam 
deducere) ? 

WICK, ellychnium; pure Latin, lina- 
mentum (wick of a lamp): candéle or ce- 
rei filum (the wick of a candle, consisting 
of one thick thread, Juv., 3, 287). 

WICKED, scelestus: sceleratus: nefa- 
rius: nefandus: impius: improbus (a> 
scelestus has reference to the mind = ad 
scelera pronus or promtus; sceleratus, to 
actions = sceleribus pollutus atque oper- 
tus. Hence, scelestus is applied to per- 
sons; sceleratus, to things; and, in gen- 
eral, things can be called scelesta only by 
personification. In like manner, nefarius 
and impius are applied to the impiety of the 
person who acts; only with this distinc- 
tion, that the impius is wicked only in 
mind, the nefarius in jiis actions also; 
whereas netandus refers o the horrible enor- 
mity of an action): malus (wicked by na- 
ture; opposed to bonus): pravus (corrupt- 
ed by bad habits), JN. malus pravusque ; 
homo nequam (a worthless fellow ; opposed 
to frugi). According to Déderlein, malus 
homo is a morally bad man; but ne- 
guam, a good-for-nothing man, whose 
Saultiness shows itself in aversion to use- 
ful labor, and a propensity to idleness and 
folly; opposed to frugi; pravus, a man 
whose character has taken a vicious direc- 
tion ; in a physical, or intellectual, or moral 

wvint of view ; opposed to rectus. (Hand- 
ae p. 131.) A wicked action, impie fac- 
tum; scelus; nefaa. 

WICKEDLY, scelerate: impie: impro- 
be. Syn. in WICKED. : 

WICKEDNESS, impietas : improbitas 





WILD 


(or by the adjective). A deed of wiskea 
ness, impie factum; scelus; nefas: to com 
\ mit wickedness, impie facere: to comma 
great wickedness, multa impie nefarieque 
committere. 

WICKER, vimineus (the proper word); 
craticius (wattled; of hurdles). Wicke 
work, opus vimineum, craticium, e vimi- 
nibus contextum; also, crates (hurdle, 
crate). 

WIDE, adj., latus (broad): laxus; am- 
plus (not close together, large): spatiosus 
(roomy): patulus ( far-spreading). A wide 
plain, ampla, lata planities ; latus, late pa- 
tens, amplus campus: a ditch five feet 
wide, fossa quinque pedes lata: wide open, 
patulus (e. g., fenestra: patulw): of a wide 
signification, late patens; latus: but this 
has a wider signification, at hoc latius est 
or patet (opposed to angustius valére) : to 
be wide of the mark, a scopo aberrare. 


WIDE, 1 late. Far and wide, 
WIDELY, longe lateque (e. g., dif- 
fundi) 


ndi). 
WIDE-MOUTHED, ore patulo. 

WIDE-SPREADING, patulus (especial- 
ly of branches and trees): patulis diffusus 
ramis (properly, that spreads its branches 
wide ; of trees): quod longe lateque serpit 
(in general). 

WIDEN, dilatare (to make broader) . 
laxare (to open what before was close or 
dense): amplificare (to enlarge): exten 
dere: promovére (to enlarge). 

WIDENESS, 2 latitudo (breadth) : laxi- 

WIDTH, } tas (looseness): am- 
plitudo (space). 

WIDOW, vidua. To become a widow, 
viduam fieri (Cic.); in viduitate relinqui 
(Liv., 40, 4): a widow's portion, * pecunia 
viduz alenda, sustinende data, destina- 
ta; *annua, que viduis prwbentur: a 
widow's fund, * erarium viduis sustinen- 
dis, alendis; wrarium viduarium (7t- 
tenb.). 

WIDOWER, viduus (Plaut.). To be- 
come a widower, viduum fieri; amittere 
uxorem (Cic.). 

WIDOWHOOD, viduitas (Cic., Liv.). 

WIELD. || Propr., tractare, adhibére 
aliquid: uti aliqua re. || Fie., curare, 
administrare, gerere, exercére aliquid. 
|| Zo wield the sceptre; vid. ScerTRE, 
REIGN. 

WIFE, conjux (as a partner in mar- 
riage): uxor (as lawfully married): ma- 
rita (a married woman). To take a wife, 
uxorem ducere: to take any body to wife, 
aliquam in matrimonium ducere; ali- 
quam ducere uxorem ; aliquam ducere : 
to have as a wife, aliquam uxorem habé- 
re; aliquam in matrimonio habére: to 
give a woman to any body es a wife, in 
matrimonium dare or collocare «aliquam 
alicui; aliquam alicui in matrimonio or 
nuptum collocare: to become the wife of 
any body, nubere alicui: what sort of wom- 
an have you for a wife? quid mulieris ux- 
orem habes? not to take a wife, matrimo- 
niis se abstinére (after Suet., Cas., 51, in.): 
to have two wives at the same time, duas sie 
mul uxores habere. 

WIG, capillamentum (Suet.) ; calien- 
drum (Hor., Sat., 1, 8, 48; vid. Heind. ad 
loc.) ; also, galericulum (especially such as 
our modern perrukes, Suet., Oth., 12; vid. 
Bremi, ad loc.); crines emti (Ov., false 
hair; vid. Bottig., Sab., 1, p. 141). 

WIG-MAKER, capillamentorum tex- 
tor (Dan.). 

WILD. || Not tame, ferus: ferinus 
(t) : immanis (opposed to humanus, titis): . 
wild beasts, ferw or immanes bestiw ; or 
simply ferw ; bellue silvestres (opposed to 
bestiw cicures): a@ wild ass, onager: a 
wild boar, aper: a wild bull, taurus silves- 
ter (Plin.); urus (Ce@s.): a wild horse, 
equus ferus. || Vot cultivated, silves- 
ter: agrestis (of plants): incultus: hor- 
ridus: vastus (of the soil). || Rude, un- 
cultivated, savage, ferus (uncivilized): 
ferox (of fierce aspect): agrestis (clown- 
ish; opposed to urbanus, humanus) : im- 
manis (unmannerly; opposed to humanus, 
mansuetus): incultus (unpolished ; op- 
posed to cultus, politus): rudis (coarse, 
rude in manner ; opposed to humanus, ur- 
banus) : barbarus (opposed to doctus, po- 
litus). 4 wild mode of life, vita fera agres- 


WILL 


fisoue. ||Violext, furious, sevus: fe- 
Tux: @ wiid look, valtus trux; oculi tru- 
ces: a wiid und confused cry, clamor in- 
conditus turbidusque. 

WILDERNESS, locus desertus: locus 
vastus et desertus: solitudo vasta: soli- 
tudo avia. A complete wil omnis 
humani cultis solitudo (Curt., 7, 3, 12): 
to retire inte the wil secedere 
discedere in solitudines : to pass one’s life 
in a wilderness, degere wtatem inter feras: 
to turn a country tuto a wilderness, vastas 
solitudines facere ex terra; vastitatem 
reddere in terra; tectis atque agris vasti- 
tatem inferre. 

WILDFIRE, * ignes, plural. 

WILDLY. By the adjective. 

WILDNESS, feritas : natura immanis: 
immanitas. Usually by the adjective. 

WILE, ars: artiticium (only in come- 
dy; also, techna); dolus, Vid. Art. . 

: WILILY, astute: callide: vafre: sub- 
ole. 

WILINESS, astutia: vafrities : versu- 
tia: calliditas: dolus. 

WILL, s. ||Faculty of volition, 
voluntas: divine will, numen: free will, 
libera voluntas (Cic., Fat., 10, 20) ; liberum 
arbitrium (Ziv., 4, 43; 32, 37; 37, 1); or 
simply arbitrium (Cic.) ; optio (option, 
choice). || Exercise and manifesta- 
tion of this faculty in any par- 
ticular case, voluntas: the will (of the 
Senate or of an influential individual), auc- 
toritas: will (of the people), jussus: will 
and pleasure, arbitrium; libido: that is 
my will and pleasure, hec est voluntas 
mea; ita, hoc volo; ita fert animus ; sic 
stat sententia: according to one’s own wiil, 
sua voluntate (Ces.); ad suum arbitrium; | 
ad suai libidinem : to depend upon an- 
other’s will, alieni esse arbitrii ( Liv.); nen 
sui esse arbitrii (Suet.) ; non esse sui ju- 
ris; non esse in sud potestate ; aliunde | 
pendére: I have nothing but my good | 
will, mihi nihil suppetit preter volunta- 
tem (Cic., Fam., 15, 13,2). || Purpose, 
design, voluntas: propositum: senten- 
tia: consilium: animus. || Jnclina- 
tion, wish, voluntas: optatum: votum: 
studium: to do any thing against one’s | 
will, aliquo nolente, invito, contra volun- 
tatem alicujus aliquid facere: to do any 
thing according to one’s wiil, facere ali- 
quid ex alicujus voluntate (Cic.) ; ad nu- 
tum et voluntatem alicujus facere aliquid: 
to yield to any body's will, voluntati alicu- 
jus parére, obsecundare. morem gerere 
(Cic.); morigerari alicui; animum alicui 
explére; obtemperari alicujus voluntati. 
| Approbation, assent, assensus: 
consensus : comprobatio. |{A testa- 
ment, testamentum ; sometimes tabula 
(wohen the context fixes the sense); suprema 
voluntas (Ulp.) : to make a will, testamen- 
tum facere (general term), componere, 
scribere ; testamentum nuncupare (the 
contents of the will being read in the pres- 
ence of witnesses): to be entitled to make a 
will, factionem testamenti habére: to die 
after having made a will, testato decede- 
re: to die without having made a will, in- 
testatum, or intestato, decedere: to draw 
up a will, testamentum conscribere: to 
seal a will, testamentum obsignare: to 
open a will, testamentum resignare or ape- 
Tire: to set aside a will, testamentum mu- 
tare, rumpere, irritum facere: to forge a 
will, testamentum subjicere, supponere : 
a will-forger, testamentorum subjector, 
testamentarius: to appoint or provide by 
will, testamento cavére. Not to notice any 
body in one’s will, alicui nihil legare; in 
testamento immemorem esse alicujus. 

WILL, v. || To be determined, to 
have formed a resolution, velle; 
constituisse aliquid; est mihi aliquid in 
animo; habére aliquid in animo. || To 
wish, desire, velle, cupere; (in a high 
degree), avére, gestire, petere, expetere, 
appetere aliquid. As you will, ut libet: 
would that! velim (expressing a direct 

ish for something possible): vellem (a 

ditional wish for that which perhaps 


may not be possible): to will rather, malle. | 


1 To require, demand, postulare, re- 


quirere aliquid. 
WiLLEUL.  l] Self-willed, obstt 


| 
| 
| 
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| prefractus: contumax [SyN. in Ossti- 
| panel || Done with design, quod 

consulto et cogitatum fit (of things; e. g., 
injuria, que consulto et cogitata fit): a 
| willful offence, crimen voluntatis (opposed 
| to-crimen necessitatis, Cic. Lig., 2, 5): 
not willful, inconsultus (without consider- 
ation) ; temerarius (rash); fortuitus (by 
mere chance). 

WILLFULLY, consulto: consilio: cog- 
itate (with premeditation). JN. consulto 
et cogitate: voluntate (from choice, or ac- 
cording to one’s own will; opposed to ca- 
su). JN. voluntate et judicio: data et de- 
dita opera: de or ex industria (with in- 
tention, designedly, on purpose): sponte 
(without any outward inducement, from an 
tnner impulse); also personally, with sei- 
ens or prudens (with knowledze, knowing- 
ly). To do any thing willfuily, consulto 
et cogitatum facio aliquid: to offend any 
body willfully, alicui de industria injuriam 
facere: not willfully, imprudenter ; per 
imprudentiam ; inconsulte; temere; also, 
Jn. inconsulte et temere ; temere ac for- 
tuito ; casu (by chance). 

WILLFULNESS, animus obstinatus: 
obstinatio: pervicacia: animus pervicax : 
pertinacia: animus pre-fractus: contu- 
macia. Syn. in OBSTINACY. 

WILLING, libens: paratus: promtus: 
facilis: propensus. JN. promtus et pa- 
ratus ; facilis et promtus. To be willing 
to do any thing, promtum, paratum esse 
ad aliquid ; non gravari aliquid facere ; 

romto or alacri animo suscipere aliquid. 

WILLINGLY, libenter: promte: ani- 
mo lubenti, promto, facili: non gravate. 
Most willingly, very willingly, promtissi- 
me (Plin. Ep.) ; lubentissimo animo (Cic- 
ero); animis lubentissimis (of several). 

WILLINGNESS, animus libens, prom- 
tus, facilis; facilitas. With willingness 
(vid. WILLINGLY] : with the greatest will- 
ingness, promtissime (Plin. Ep.); luben- 
tissimo animo (Cic.). 

WILLOW, salix. Of willow, saligneus 
or salignus: a bed of willow, salictum. 

WILY, callidus: versutus: vafer: as- 
tutus: subdolus. JN. callidus et astutus; 
astutus et callidus; versutus et callidus 
Syn. in CUNNING. 

WIMBLE, terebra. 

WIN, lucrari: lucrificare aliquid : ali- 
quid proficere, acquirere: consequi: as- 
sequi : vincere: tollere [Syn. in TO GAIN]: 
conciliare (aliquem ; alicujus animum; to 
one’s self, sibi, also amorem sibi ab omni- 
bus; alicujus voluntatem aibi; alicujus 
benevolentiam sibi): parare: comparare 
(general terms for procure). To win the 
favor of men by any thing, aliqua re hom- 
inum (plebis, &c.) animos ad benevolen- 
tiam allicere : to win men’s hearts in favor 
of any body, animos (hominum, plebis, 
&c.) conciliare ad benevolentiam erga al- 
iquem ; the faror of the people, conciliare 
alicui favorem ad vulgus: to win a per- 
son by money, aliquem pecunia conciliare: 
there is no surer way of winning men’s 
hearts, eo nihil popularius est. To win 
by any thing, &c. [vid. ro Garn]. To 
have never won more (at play), numquam 
se prosperiore aled usum esse: to have 





millia nummim : he who threw the “ Ve- 
nits” won all these denarii, hos tollebat 
universos, qui Venerem jaciebat: to win 
the pool, nummos universos tollere. To 
win a battle, &c., superiorem discedere ; 
in proalio or pugna vincere ; victoriam ex 


hostis vicit or victor evasit: to win any 
persuadére, ut, &c.: to win from any body 


win @ bet, sponsicnem or sponsione vin- 
cere: to win @ cause, a prize [vid. To 


triumph, tertium triumphum deportare 
(Cicero). 

WINCE, calcitrare: calces remittere 
(to kick; of horses): se torquére or verte- 
re (to twist one’s self about). 

WINCH, sucula. 

WIND, s. |] Propr., ventus (general 
term): a stormy wind, turbo; proceila: a 
gentle wind, aura; ventus lenis. @ favor. 





won 350,000 sesterces (at dice), Vicisse L. | 





| 
| 
| 


hoste referre: the enemy won the battle, | 
body's consent to do any thing, alicui id | 


(at play), eludere aliquem aliquid. To | 


GAIN (4 cause, a prize)]: to win a third | 


mate, obstinatus: pervicax: pertinax: | able wind, ventus idoneus, secundus: a. 
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contrary wind, ventus molestus, advet 
sus: @ strong wind, ventus veheme 
Swzy 15 ; immodicus, gravis (Col.): the win 
rises, &c., ventus cooritur, increbrescit, 
intermittit, remittit, cessat : omnis vis ven- 
ticadit: exposed to the wind, ventis obnox- 
ius: the wind rages, szvit ventus (Ces., 
B. G., 3, 13, fin.): this wind is unfavora.. 
ble to those who are sailing from Athens, 
hic ventus adversum tenet Athenis profi- 
ciscentibus (Nep.) : to drive (or be driren, 
send, &c.) before the wind, se vento dare 
(dedisse, &c., Cas., B. G., 3, 13, fin.) : te 
speak to the wind, dare verba in ventos 
(Ov.) ; profundere verba ventis:(Luer.) ; 
ventis loqui (Ammian.); surdis auribus 
canere (Liv.): to be wind-bound, ventia 
detinéri in aliquo loco; venti aliquem tar- 
dant: wind instruments, pneumatica er- 
gana (Plin., 19, 4, 20): to sail with a side 
wind, pedem facere or proferre; ventum 
obliquum captare. || Flatulency, ven- 
tus (Cic.); tlatus (Suet.): @ breaking of 
wind, crepitus ventris (e. g., crepitum ven- 
tris emittere, Cic.). || Empty words, 
mera mendacia ( plural): i is a mere wind, 
nihil veri subest. 

WIND, v. To scent, vid. 

WIND, v. || TRans., volvere: torqué- 
re. To wind off, explicare : to wind round, 
circumvolvere (aliquid alicui rei) : to wind 
into a ball, glomerare: to wind up (as 
with a windlass), trochlea tollere or ele- 
vare; ope trochlee, ergate aliquid sub 
ducere, elevare, tollere: to wind ones 
self into a person’s favor or good graces = 
insinuate, vid. || NTRANS., torquéri; 
volvi; curvari; se volvere, torquére, con- 
volvere ; sinuari (as a river, plain, &ce.; 
e. g., campus inter Visurgim et colles in- 
zqualiter sinuatur, Tac., Ann., 2, 16): to 
wind round trees (as creeping plants), se 
circumvolvere arboribus (Plin. ; vid., also, 
TURN). 

WIND, v. = To blow (a horn), cornu 
inflare. Vid. Blow. 

WIND UP a clock, * horologium inten- 
dere ; a discourse, orationem concludere, 


absolvere. 
WINDED. Short-winded, anhélans 


‘(panting : > anhélus, poetical); sus- 


Piriosus (Plin., Col.): long-winded, ( fig- 
uratively) tedium or satietatem afferens, 
molestus. 

WINDING, s._ Vid. BEND, CuRvE. 
Myton os adj., flexuosus (e. g., iter, 


WINDING-SHEEFT, *ferale amiculum: 
vestis or tunica funebris. : 
WINDING-STAIRS, *scale quasi in 
cochleam serpentes: ([> scale annu- 
laria, in Rome, Suet., Aug., 72; pr 
the quarter of the ring-makers, Freund). 
WINDLASS, ergata : trochlea ; or, Lat- 
in, prehensio (Ces., B. C.,2,9). —o=> Re- 
chamus and artemon are parts of a wind- 
lass or crane. Vid. more in CRANE. 
WIND-MILL, mola venti (after mola 
aquee, Cod. Just., 2, 42,10). The miller in 
@ wind-mill, * moderator mol venti. 
WINDOW, fenestra (an opening in @ 
wall to admit both light and air. The 
fenestre were secured with window-shut- 
ters, curtains, and Jlattice-work ; afterward, 
under the emperors, with the transparent \a- 
pis phengites or specularis, talc or mica; 
hence specularia, such windows ; also, hot- 


| house windows, Mart.,8, 14): vitrez (glass 


windows are mentioned for the first time in 
the fourth century, Hieron. in Ezech., 40, 
16). A blind window, fenestre imago 
(Vier., 4, 2, 4): having windows, fenestra- 
tus: to open the windows (so as to let air 
into a room), cubiculi fenestras pateface- 
Tre, sic ut perfiatus aliquis accedat (vid. 
Cels., 3, 19) ; perflatum in cubiculum totis 
admittere fenestris (Ov., Plin.). 
WINDOW-FRAME, * margo ligneus 
fenestra. 
WINDOW-GLASS, vitrum. A 
of window-glass, * vitrea quadrata. 
W!INDOW-SHUTTERS, foricule (Var- 
ro, R. R..1,59, 1): luminaria, plural (Cato, 
R. RB. 14.2, Schneid.: Cic., Att., 15, 26, 4). 
WINDOW PAX, tributum in singulas 
fenestras impo-itum (after Ces. B. C., 3, 
32): exactio fenestrarum (efter Cic. ad 
Dir. 3. 8. 5, exactio capitum atque ostio 
rum, i. e., a poll-taz and door-tar). 


WINK 


WINDPIPE, aspera arteria (Cic.) : ani- 
me canalis (Plin.). {Og Animi or spiri- 
tas meatus = respiration. 

WINDWARD, pars in ventum obversa 
(vid. Plin., 14, 21, 27): pars ad ventum 
conversa (vid. Cic., Verr., 4, 48, 107). This 
is the windward side. bine ventus inquie- 
tus (Plin. Ep., 2, 17, 16). 

WINDY, ventosus (properly and figu- 
ratively). Windy weather, celum vento- 
gum; aer ventosus (Plin.): a windy day, 
dies ventosus (Quint.): it is very windy 
to-day, vehemens flat, coortus est, hodie 
ventus, 

‘WINE, vinum: temétum (an antiqua- 
ted and poetical name for wine), Old wine, 
vinum vetus (Cic.), vetustum (Plaut.), ve- 
tulum (Catull.): new wine, vinum novum 
(Cic.), novitium (Plin.), recens (Scribon.), 
novellum (Pall.): home-made wine (not 
foreign), vinum patrium or vernaculum: 
red, dark-colored wine, vinum rubrum, 
atrum, nigrum (Plin.): white, light-color- 
ed wine, vinum album ( Plin.), candidum 
(Pall. : weak wine, wine that has no body, 
vinum dilutum (Cels.), infirmi saporis 
(Col.), imbecillum (Plia.), nullarum viri- 
um (Cels.): strong or full-bodied wine, vi- 
pum validum (Plin.), firmum (Col.): to 
drink much wine, largiore vino uti (Liv., 
Curt.) : to be heated with wine, vino inca- 
léscere (Liv.); mero calescere (Hor.), in- 
calescere (Curt.): given to wine, too fond 
of wine. in vinum pronior (Liv.); vinosus 
(Hor.): a wine flask: or bottle, lagéna: spir- 
tts of wine, * spiritas vini: the smell or fla- 
vor of wine, odor vini; odor vinosus: @ 
wine glass, *scyphus vitreus: the wine 
trade, *negotium vinarium : lees of wine, 
feces vini (Col.): a wine-cellar, cella vina- 
ria (Cic.): a wine country, terra vinealis 
(Col.), vitifera (Plin.), vitibus ferax: duty 
on wine, vectigal vino impositum ; porto- 
rium vini (Cic., Fout., 5, 9): a good judge 
of wine, judiciorum ac palati peritissimus 
(Plin., 14, 6, 8). 

WINE-BIBBER, homo vinosus (Plaut.): 
in vinum effusus (Curt.): homo vinolen- 
tus (Cic.). 

“ WINE-CELLAR, apothéca, or, Latin, 
horreum vini or cella vinaria ({4g not 
@nophorum, which isa vessel contain- 
ing wine). 

WINE-MERCHANT, vinarius. 

WING. || Propr., ala. Wings, ale; 
penne (ale is used also of insects; penne 
only of birds; according to Quint., 1, 4, 
12, pinnw for penne is wrong): to have 
wings, alatum esse (poetical, properly) ; 
volare (figuratively, of time): to clip the 
wings, pennas alicui incidcre (properly 
and figuratively, Cic., Att., 4, 2,5): to clip 
his wings, alas intervellere (i. e., pluck 
some of the feathers out ; improperly, Plaut.): 
the wings grow again, penn renascun- 
tur ( properly and figuratively). || F1G. (a) 
Of an army, cornu (a wing of the main 
army ; of the Roman legions): ala (one of 
the wings of the cavalry and allies which 
extended beyond the Roman legions; vid. 
Gell., 16, 4). The troops which formed the 
wings, alarii; so, also, alarie cohortes 
(vid. commentators on Cas., B. G., 1, 51): 
to be in the right wing, to form the right 
wing, dextrum cornu tenére; in dextro 
cornu consistere: to attack the left wing, 
invadere sinistrum cornu. (6) A side 
building of a house, tectum quod est 
vie junctum (a building projecting from 
the main building toward the street, Gell., 
16, 5): ala (one of the walks or hails on the 
right or left side of the court in a Roman 
house, Vitr., 4, 7,2; 63.4, sq.). To build 
another wing (to a building), accessionem 
adjungere edibus. (c) Of a door, fo- 
ris: valva (rarely in the singular). 

WINGED. || Propr., volucer: penna- 
tus: (poetical and post-Augustan, ales, 
alatus, penniger.) || Fra., volucer: inci- 
tatus. Vid., also, Swirt. 

INK, s., nictus, -tis, or by oculi. To 
give a wink, nictu loqui; oculis nutuque 
loqui (Ov.) ; nictare (Plaut.). 

WINK, v. || To open and shut the 
eyes, nictare. ||7'o connive, connivére 
in re (to wink at it): alicui rei or alicui al- 
iquid ignoscere (to hold excused, to take 
no notice of): alicui or-alicui rei indulgé- 
re (to ie fe any body in any thing): in- 
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dulgentia tractare aliquem (to treat any 
body with indulgence): omittere: pre- 
termittere (to let any thing pass, not pun- 
ish it). 

WINNING, facundus: perfectus ad 
persuadendum ( persuasive): venustus 
(charming): suavis (agreeable): blandus 
(flattering): ameenus ([OF> rare, and post- 
Augustan in this sense). .4 mild and win- 
ning temper, ingenium mite et amcenum 
(Tac., Ann., 2, 64, 3): @ winning deport- 
ment, winning manners, mores suaves ; 
morum suavitas. 

WINNOW. Propnr., (frumentum) ven- 
tilare or evanere. || Fie., rem excutere, 
scrutari, perscrutari. 

WINNOWING-FAN, vanus: ventila- 
brum. 

WINTER, s., hiems: bruma (poetical) : 
tempus brumale (Cie. in Arat.) : tempus 
hibernum, hiemale (Cic.). Of or belong- 
ing to winter, hibernus; hiemalis; bru- 
malis: @ severe winter, hiems gravis (Ces.), 
acris (Plaut.), gelida (Liv.): a very severe 
winter, hiems maxima, summa, teterrima 
(Cic.): a rough, dreadful winter, hiems 
swva (Liv., Col.), aspera (Sall., Vell.), atrox 
(Col.): a mild winter, hiems clemens 
(Plin.), mollis (Col.): an early winter, hi- 
ems matura (Ces.), prematura (Tac.): 
severity, mildness of a winter, hiemis vio- 
lentia, savitia (Col.), clementia (Col.), mo- 
destia (Tac.): during the winter, hiemis 
spatio (Liv.): hiberno tempore (Ces.) : in 
the depth of winter, summa hieme: at the 
beginning of winter, hieme inita: winter 
7s near, hiems subest (C@s.), instat (Curt.), 
appetit (Liv.) : winter is almost endcd, hi- 
ems precipitat, or exacta, confecta est: 
the winter season, tempus hibernum (Cic.), 
hiemale (Nep.); hiemis tempora (Col.): 
a winter evening, night, vespera, nox, hi- 
perna, hiemalis, brumalis: to stand or 
live through the winter (of plants), perhi- 
emare; perennare (Col.): a plant that 
stands the winter, planta, herba, hiemis pa- 
tiens: to pass the whole winter any where, 
perennare in alterum ver (Co/., 12, 20). 

WINTER, v., hiemare aliquo loco (gen- 
eral term) : hibernare aliquo loco (especial- 
ly of troops, Cic., Liv.). 

WINTER-QUARTERS, castra hiberna, 
or simply hiberna, -orum, nom. plur. (gen- 
eral term): hibernacula (barracks). To 
provide winter-quarters, hiberna prepara: 
re: to station in winter-quarters, in hiber- 
nis collocare; in hiberna deducere (to 
lead into winter-quarters) ; in hiberna di- 
mittere (to send tu winter-quarters) ; per 
hiberna distribuere ; in hiberna dividere 
(to distribute into winter-quarters in differ- 
ent places): to take up winter-quarters, hi- 
berna sumere: to go tnto winter-quarters, 
in hibernacula concedere: to bein winter- 
quarters, in hibernis esse or continéri; (in 
any place), (in) aliquo loco hibernare, hie- 
mare, or hiberna agere. 

WINTERLY, hibernus (of or dzlong- 
ing to winter): hiemalis (as in winter, 
like winter). A winterly day, dies hiber- 
nus; dies hiemalis (/f rainy or stormy) ; 
dies brumalis (as being short) ; dies frigi- 
dus et nivalis (cold and snowy). 

WIPE, tergére: detergére : extergére 
(to remove by wiping, to clean while wip- 
ing): abstergére (to wipe away). To wipe 
one’s hands, manus tergére or sibi exter- 
gére. || Z'o dry, siccare: exsiccare. To 
wipe away one’s tears, lacrimas abstergére : 
to wipe one’s nose, se emungere. || T'o 
wipe out, extergére: perterzére (to clean 
by wiping): exstinguére: delére (to wipe 
out any thing written). To wipe out with 
one’s tongue, lingua delére (Suet. Cal., 
20). || To clean. vid. 

WIRE, * filum tortum: * filum. metalli- 
cum (wire of metal): * filum ferreum (iron 
wire). Io draw wire, * ws in fila duccre : 
wire-work, transenna (wire netting, as it 
were, for windows; grating of wire-work) : 
reticulum (net of cat-gut ; but also of wire, 
Fest. in voc. Secespitam): net-work of 
brass wire, reticulum wneum: a wire 
string (of a musical instrument), * chorda 
metallica. 

WISDOM, sapientia (epithet, magna, 
summa, admirabilis, incredibilis; singu- 
laris; pene divina, perfecta, Cic.; con- 
summata, Sen. ; prasclara, prestans, glo- 
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riosa; tenuis; perversa, Cic.). [[2> Cie 
ero defines it thus: rerum divinarum et 
humanarum scientia; rerum divinarum 
et humanarum causarumque, quibus he 
res continentur, scientia; and he calls it 
mater Omnium bonarum artium ; prin- 
ceps omnium virtutem. To acquire wis- 
dom, sapientiam adipisci, sibi parare, as- 
sequi: you are absolute wisdom, tw quan- 
tus quantus nil nisi sapientia es (7'er.). 
WISE, adj., sapiens: sapientid pradi- 
tus. Wise in or with respect to any thing, 
alicujus rei peritus (skilled in, especially 


‘with practical knowledge); sciens, gnarnue 


or non ignarus alicujus rei (having knowl. 
edge or information of any thing) ; intel- 
ligens alicujus rei (having insight into, 
understanding) : very wise, persapiens : 
to be wise, sapére; sapientia preditum 
esse ; sapientid consilioque multum pos- 
se: to become wise, sapicntem fieri, effici : 
a wise saying, sapienter dictum (Cic.) ; 
sapiens dictum (Carbo ap. Cic.): a wise 
action, sapienter factum; sapiens factum 
(Val. Maz.): a wise man, sapiens ; homo 
sapiens. 

WISE, s., modus: ratio. On this wise, 
hoc modo; hic ratione; ad hune mo- 
dum: iz no wise, nullo modo; nulla ra- 
tione ; nullo pacto. 

WISEACRE, homo ineptus, insulsus, 
fatuus. 

WISELY, sapienter (e. g., facere, dice- 
re). Very wisely, persapienter ; sapien- 
tissime. 

WISH, s., optatio (act of wishing): op- 
tatum: cupitum (Plaut., Ter. a thing 
wished, object of desire): desiderium (longs 
ing for a thing absent; also the thing long- 
ed for): voluntas (will, desire): votum (a 
vow, a wish embodicd in a prayer). To fol 
low with best wishes, optimis ominibus pro- 
sequi: to have or cherish a wish, optare 
(with an infinitive) ; est in optatis or in 
votis (with an infinitive): to be the object 
of one’s wishes, ab aliquo expeti: to ful- 
fill or mect one’s wishes, facere que ali- 
quis optat or vult; alicujus voluntati sat- 
isfacere or obsequi; aliquem voti compo- 
tem facere : I have obtained my wish, op- 
tatum impetro; adipiscor quod optave- 
ram or quod concupiveram; voti dam- 
nor; voto potior; voti compos fio; qua 
volui mihi obtigerunt: according to one's 
wish, eX optato; ex sententid; ad alicu- 
jus voluntatem: every thing proceeds ac- 
cording to my wishes, cuncta mihi proce- 
dunt; nihil mihi accidit quod nolim; for- 
tuna in omnibus rebus respondet optatis 
meis: every wish has hitherto been grati- 
fied, nihil adhue mihi preter voluntatem 
accidit : to follow one with best wishes, ali- 
quem optimis ominibus ({7g > not votis) 
prosequi. 

WISH, v. || To desire, long for, 
optare: exoptare (with an accusative or 
infinitive): in optatis mihi est: in votis 
est (with an infinitive): cupere (with an 
accusative or infinitive): cupere optare- 
que: concupiscere (with an accusative or 
infinitive: [>3P° optare and its cognates 
refer to the idea of good in the object of a 
wish; cupere and its cognates to the emo- 
tion of wishing itself, or the mere impulse 
of the mind): velle (with an infinitive) : 
aliquid desiderare (to miss). I wish noth- 
ing more earnestly, nihil est quod malim: 
TI could wish, velim or mallem; optem or 
optaverim (]3g with this distinction, that 
the present tense is used when the wish re- 
lates to something possible, or that is likely 
to be attained; but the imperfect or perfect 
when the wish is for something understood 
to be unattainable or impossible) : wished, 
optatus ; exoptatus: to be wished, optabi- 
lis (Cic.), exoptabilis (Plaut.) : to wish 
one joy, alicui gratulari; (concerning any 
thing), aliquid, or de aliqua re: to wish 
beforehand, voto priecipere (in the Silver 
Age, voto presumere; e.g. Plin. Ep., 3, 
1,11): to wish any body any thing, preca. 
ri alicui aliquid (good or evil) ; imprecari 
alicui aliquid (evi/) : to wish any one we 
or ill, bene, male precari alicui: to ris 
well to any body (give him one's good wish 


| es, &c.), bene velle, or bene cupere alicui, 


or cupere alicui. or favére et cupere ali 
cui (Ces.); optimis ominibus aliquem pro 
sequi (especially one setting owt on a jour 


WITH 


hey): to wish every thing bad to any one, 
detestari aliquem omnibus precibus; tris- 
Shean wn: eee 1 1 q prosequi (espe- 
cially on setting out for a journey): to wish 
him well with all my heart, ex animo bene 
velle alicui. || J'o desire to have any 
thing done, velle. Do you wish any 
thing ? num quid vis? num quid impe- 
ras? do you wish any thing else? num 
quid ceterum vis? as you wish, ut placet; 
ut videtur; ut jubet. 

WISHING, optatio. Vid. W1sH, s. 

WISP. ||4 small bundle of straw, 
&c., manipulus: fasciculus manualis 
(manipulus when loose=a handful; fas- | 
ciculus, if tied up). || A small brush, 

icillas : scopula (Col.). 

WIST. Vid. Know. 

WISTFUL, sevérus: gravis (earnest): 
plenus desiderii: desiderio flagrans, in- 
census (longing). 

WIT, ingenii acumen, or simply acu- 
men (shrewdness, cleverness, quickness of 
tatellect): dicacitas (in repartee, sharp say- 
tngs, &c.): lepos (neatness and elegance 
of dic:ion): facetiw (humor, jocoseness) : 
lepos facetixzque: sal; plural, sales (pun- 
gency, smartness) : sal et facetiw: brevi- 
ter et commode dictum (a bon-mot): dic- 
terium (a short and acute remark or say- 
tng). Low wit, facetiw scurriles: satir- 
tcal wit, facetiw acerbe; sales acerbi: he 
has some wit, aliquid est in eo ingenii: 
(Cic.)}: to havea ready wit, ingenium in 
numerato habére (Quint.): to be in ome’s 
wits, sapere ; animi or mentis compotem 
esse: to be out of one’s wits, desipere; de- 
lirare; insanire: to be at one’s wits’ end, 
ad incitas redigi. || 4 man of wit, ho- 
mo acri ingenio, ingeniosus, or acutus | 
(clever): homo acutus, elegans, facétus | 

| 
{ 








<Cicero, clever and humorous): jocosus 
(merry and jocose): dicax: scurra (4 low | 
jester). 

TO WIT, nempe: nimirum: scilicet. 
Vid. Namety. 

WITCH, s., saga: maga: venefica 
(Plaut.) : anicula cantatris (Appul.). 

WITCH, vr. Vid. Bewrrcr. 

WITCHCRAFT. |j Act of bewitch- 
ing, fascinatio: effascinatio: incantatio 
(late; vid. ENCHANT). ||The art of be- 
witching, ars magica: magice: venefi- 
cium (Liv.). To understand witchcraft, 
* artes magicas novisse : to practice witch- 
craft, artes magicas tractare. 

WITH. |[I[u connection, in com- 
mon, (1) Of common action, cum: 
unacuom. We also frequently find the sim- 
ple ablative with an adjective, if the person 
acting with another is regarded as a means 
and instrument; e. g., to make a league 
with any one, foedus facere (&c.) cum ali- 
quo: to walk in the street with any one, 
wna cum aliquo ire in via: to march out 
with the troops, cum copiis egredi; to 
march out with all the troops, omnibus co- | 
piis egredi (this construction is common, | 
especially after the verbs proticisci, venire, | 
sequi, adesse): I do not know how it will | 
be with me, nescio quid me futurum sit: | 
tt ts ail uver with me, actum est de me! | 
occidi! perii! to come to an end with any 
thing, aliquid ponere in fine. [>= On | 
expressing or omitting cum, vid. Zumpz, | 

ATIATS, with the notes. (2) Of friend- | 

y co-operation or intercourse, cum. 
A verb compounded with cum is followed 
either by another cum or by a dative; e. g,, | 
what have I to do with you? quid mihi te- | 
cum est rei? I stand in a connection, or | 
f2 no connection, with any body, aliquid or | 
nihil mihi est cum aliquo: to agree with | 
@ny person or thing, cum aliquo, cum ali- 
qua re, or simply alicui rei consentire ; 
congruere alicui rei or cum aliqua re: to | 
be connected with any one, jungi, conjungi | 
alicui or cum aliquo (the participles of 
which verbs, junctus and conjunctus, are 
followed, in Cicero, also by a simple abla- 
tive). If two things are combined by idem 
(one, one and the same), the following 
“with” is expressed by qui or a conjune- 
tion, rarely by cum with an ablative (> | 
the simple dative is a Grecism, and usual | 
only in the poets); €. g., at one time the Ac- 
ademics were one with the Peripatetics, Ac- 
ademici et Peripatetici quondam iidem 
erant. @) Of union and joint par. | 





WITH 


ticipation, (a) in leagues, &c., cum. 
To have an alliance with any one, societa- 
tem habére cum uliquo : to co-operate with 
any one, facere cum aliquo; stare cum al- 
iquo or ab aliquo (cum denotes mutual op- 
eration, but a represents one party as act- 
ice, the other as quiescent): to carry on 
war with one party against another, cum 
aliquo bellum gerere adversus aliquem : 
(5) = by meansof, (a) @ person, per 
with an accusative; alicujus opera; alicu- 
jus opere, auxilio (with the help of); ali- 
quo auctore (after the example of any one ; 
e. g., I have adopted this reading with 
Ruknken, * hance lectionem auctore Ruhn- 
kenio recepi, where cum Ruhnkenio would 
not be Latin). If the person be regarded 
as a means and instrument in the hand of 
the subject, then we may use also the simple 
ablative ; e. E+ Ceasar. with the legion which 
he had with him, raised the wall to the height 
of, &c., Cwsar ea legione, quam secum 
habebat, murum perduxit in altitudinem, 
&c. To say with any one, i. e., to employ 
the words of any one, is expressed in Latin 
by alicujus verbis uti ([>=>~ not, as in mod- 
ern Latin, by cum aliquo loqui); e. g., to 
say with Hurace, ut Horatii verbis utar 
(vid. Quiat., 6, 3, 23), or simply auctore 
Horatio (vid. Cicero, Or., 21, 69): (8) @ 
thing, either by the simple ablative (if a 
real means or instrument is denoted), or by 
per with an accusative (if, rather, the extern- 
al circumstances concurring with an ac 
tion, the way and manner, are to be express- 
ed); e.g., to push with the horn at any one, 
cornu petere aliquem; with force, vi; per 
vim; with opportunity, per occasionem ; 
occasione data; with reproach, per contu- 
meliam. (4) Of hostile relations, 
cum: contra, adversus, with an accusa- 
tive (against, especially where cum would 
occasion obscurity, since it denotes also = 
“in league with,” &c.) ; e.2.,to fight with 
any one, pugnare cum aliquo: to carry on 
war with any one, bellum gerere cum ali- 
quo, or contra (adversus) aliquem. After 
@ substantive, such us “war,” * battle,” &c., 
the Latins express with” also by cam in 





connection with a participle; e. g., the war 
with the Gauls, bellum cum Gallis gestum 
([4>> bellum cum Gallis alone would not 
be right), or by an adjective of the people, 
&c., with whom the war is carried on; e. 
g., the war with the Gauls, bellum Galli- 
cum ; or by the genitive of the person with 
whom the war is carried on; e. g., the war 
with the pirates, bellum predonum: the 
war with Pyrrhus, Pyrrbi regis bellum. 
|| In company, in attendance, (1) 
Of persons,cum. The legions which he 
had lost with Titurius, legiones, quas cum 
Titurio amiserat. But if “with” denotes 
only that an action has reference to several 
persons, the Latins usually employ only a 
connective particle (et, ac, atque) ; only | 
poets and historians use cum for et (as ta | 
Greek, giy for xai); e. g., the women were 
killed with their children, mulieres atque 
infantes occisi sunt: the general, with some 
of the nobles, is taken, dux cum aliquot 
principibus capitur or (as always in the 
historians) capiuntur. (2) Of things, 
cum. The Latins frequently express this 
“with” (i. e., furnished, supplied, &c., | 
with) by participles ; e. g., indutus aliqua | 
re (clothed with); portans aliquid (carry- | 
ing) ; manu gerens aliquid (having in 
the hand); addita or admixta aliqua re 
(with the additional admixture of): with 
a ladder, cum scalis; scalis instructus; 
scalas portans: with a club (in the hand), 
cum clava; clavam manu gerens: to gire 
any one water (mized) with salt, dare ali- 
cul aquam cum sale, or dare alicui aquam | 
addito or admixto sale. || Of contem 
poraniety, (a) With a person, cum; | 
e. g., he was in Cilicia with me as military | 
tribune, fuit in Cilicia mecum tribunus | 
militum. (b) With a thing, cum; e. | 
g., with these words he returned to Rome, | 
cum his Romam rediit. Hence, also, of | 
contemporaneous and immediate operations | 
and consequences, cum; non sine; e. g., 

with pleasure (to hear, &c.), cum volunta- 

te: with great danger, cum or non sine | 
magno periculo: wit great care, cum | 
magna cura. In many cases, however, the | 
Latins have proper adverbs for such expres- | 





WITH 
sions; €. g., with care, diligenter: with 
prudence, prudenter: with truth, vere: oF 
they employ a participial construction ; @8, 
with the neglect of ali things, omnibus re- 
bus postpositis: with speed, adhibita celer- 
itate. || According to, in consider- 
ation of, in consequence of, secun- 
dum (to denote agreement): € or ex (to de- 
note causality): pro (to denote relation, 
and a standard by which any thing is to 
be measured): in, with the ablatice (sug- 
gesting the presence of a property or gual- 
uy, in consequence of which something hap- 
pens). With your dignity, you can not act 
otherwise, pro dignitate tua non aliter age- 
re poteris : with your great learning, you 
will not overlook this, in tanta tua doctrinad 
hoc non prextermittes. But Latin wrizera 
use pro, &c., only in speaking of a definite 
measure or degree of any property or gual- 
ity: when the idea is indefinite, they turn 
the expression by using a relatice pronoun 
or some uther circumlocution ; e. g.. I 
that, with your prudence and moderation, 
you are well again, spero, que tua pru- 
dentia et temperantia est, te jam valére: 
with your prudence, nothing will 
you, qua es prudentia, te nihil effugiet: 
with his character, I by no means 
whether he will change his mind, haud scio 
hercle, ut homo est, an mutet animum: 
with his madness, ut est dementia (Ter., 
Ad., 3, 3,35). ||[Notwithstanding, in, 
with the ablative; e. g., with all the vartety 
of their views, they all desired a king, in 
variis voluntatibus regem tamen ommes 
volebant: with great debts, they have also 
Sreater property, magno in wre alieno ma- 
jores etiam possessiones habent. Or the 
idea is changed into a verbal proposition 
with licet or quamquam; e. g., with all 
his prudence, he was, howerer, deceived, li- 
cet prudentissimus esset, tamen deceptus 
est: with his great services to the staie, he 
could not, however, attain the consulship, 
licet optitne meritus esset de republica, 
consulatum tamen consequi non poterat. 
\||In company or together with (de- 
noting concomitancy): cum: apud (for 
which we frequently find ad; vid. Held. 
Ces., B. C., 3, 60: Herz., Cas., B. G.. 3, 
9; Grotef., § 126, Obs.8; Zumpt, § 296): 
penes ; often, also, by the simple genitive 


or dative. To dwell with any one, habitare 
cum aliquo (together one) or apud al- 
iquem (in his house): to dine with any one, 


coenare apud aliquem: to be brought up 
with any one, in alicujus domo educari: 
to have une always with him, aliquem sibi 
affixum habére: to be chcays with one, ab 
aliquo or ab alicujus latere non discedere: 
he was with me to-day, hodie ad me erat, 
|| In the language, in the estima 
tion or opinion of, apud: ad. With 
our ancestors, apud mujores nostros: to 
be with all nations sacred and inviolable, 
ad omnes nationes sanctum esse: with 
Xenophon (in his works), apud Xenophon- 
tem (>= > not in Xenophonte): Segesta, 
which, with the Greeks, is Egesta, Sezesta, 
que Grecis Egesta est: with us this is 
considered a crime, id nostris moribus ne- 
fas habetur. || With reference to, apud. 
To avail much with any one, multum va- 
lére, magna in gratia esse, apud aliquem. 
|| In the hand or power of; e. g., with 
God nothing is impossible, per Deum om- 
nia fieri possunt: it rests with me, penes 
me est. At the end of a clause, after 
an infinitire, with— with which; e. 

“@ knife to cut with’ —“a knife with 
which one may cut.” You hace persons 
to joke with, habes quibuscum jocari 
possis. He consults the Senate what they 
would wish to have done with those who, 
&c., refert quid de iis fieri placeat, qui, 
&c. (Liv.). 

WITHDRAW. jj Trans., abducere: 
deducere: avertere: avocare. To with- 
draw one’s self from any bady, defugere al- 
iquem ; defugere alicujus aditum sermo- 
nemque detrahere; subtrahere (to take 
away secretly, including the idea of force): 
subducere (to take away secretly, without 
force): adimere (to take away from, with- 
out force): abstrahere a, &c. (to draw or 
remove from any thing, with force): eripe- 
re (to snatch away forcibly): surripere al. 
iquid ab aliquo or aliquem aoe rei ( 


WITH 


snatch away secretly, by stealth): fraudare 
aliquem (aliquid) aliqué re (to withdraw 
unjustly, to cheat, defraud): to withdraw 
one's service from the state, reipublice de- 
esse: to be withdrawn from the sight, ex 
oculis auferri, eripi; e conspectu tolli. 
|| InrRaNs. || To retire, se removére: 
Se abducere: recedere a re (to retire) : vi- 
tare, evitare, devitare aliquid (to shun, 
avoid): deesse alicui rei (to be wanting, 
as to help or scrvice) : aliquid deprecari (to 
decline ; e. g., an office): aliquid detrecta- 
re (to refuse ; e. g. militiam) : aliquid sub- 
terfugere (secretly to endeavor to escape ; 
e.g., militiam). 70 withdraw from a par- 
ty or company, se subducere de circulo: 
to withdraw from public business, deesse 
reipublic# ; a republica recedere; a ne- 
gotiis publicis se removére; de foro re- 
cedere ; entirely, se subtrahere ab omni 

arte reipublicw : to withdraw from any 

ody's sight, se removére ab alicujus con- 
spectu ; recedere ab alicujus conspectu ; 
fugere alicujus conspectum ; vitare alicu- 
jus conspectum. || To depart, abire; 
discedere ; proticisci (general term, to re- 
mave from a place): se recipere, redire 
<0 retreat; e. g., from a battle): to with- 
draw with the garrison, presidium educe- 
re and deducere (to lead out, to lead away): 
to withdraw without accomplishing an ob- 
ject, infecta re redire: to withdraw from 
a siege, obsidionem omittere. 

WITHER, v. Trans. Properly, torré- 
re: urere: adurere. Figuratively, cor- 
Trumpere (to spoil): perdere (to destroy). 
|| Inrrans. Properly, tlaccescere (Col.) ; 
languescere (Virg.): used by Cicero 
tn a figurative sense = to decay, 
deflorescere (of blossoms and flowers) ; Vi- 
escere (to shrivel up, Col.). Figuratively, 
corrumpi: detlorescere: exarescere : in- 
terire (to perish). 

WITHERED, flaccidus; languidus ; 
marcidus. To be withered, tlaccére ; mar- 
cére; languére. 

WITHHOLD, retinére : detinére: com- 
primere (e. g., frumentum, Cic. ; anno- 
nam, Liv.). To withhold one’s approba- 
tzon or assent, assensum cohibére, retiné- 
re, sustinére. 

WITHHOLDING, s., retentio (e. g., of 
assent, assensionis, Cic., Acad., 2, 19, 59). 

WITHIN, prep., intra (within a space or 
time): inter (during a time, refers only to 
time past, time which elapsed while any 
thing happened, not the point from and to 
which, which is denoted by intra, within and 
still before the expiration of a period; both 
followed by an accusative); in with an ab- 
lative (in a time, chiefly of shorter periods, 
and when no numeral is connected with the 
time ; e. g., within an hour, in hora; with- 
in a year, in anno; for which we find, also, 
anno vertente, im the course of the ycar ; 
vid. Schitz, Lex. Civ. in v. Vertens). 

WITHIN, adv., intus (toward the inte- 
rior): interius (in the midst or interior ; 
opposed to exterius): intrinsecus (toward 
the inner part, on the inner side ; opposed 
to extrinsecus, exterius); ex interiore 
parte ; abinterioribus partibus (from with- 
an ; opposed to extrinsecus, ab exteriori- 
bus partibus) : {> intra and intro, in 
this sense, are not classical. 

WITHOUT, prep. || Denoting want 
or absence, sine. (J5> Avoid absque 
tn prose ; itis found only in the comedians, 
and in writers after the best age; the few 
passages of Cicero from which it has been 
cited are doubtful; nor was it used as ex- 
actly equivalent to sine until the later pe- 
riod of the language. [2 ~ Avoid, also, 
citra; vid. Zumpt, § 306 ; Ramsh., § 150, 3). 
Without hope, sine spe: without delay, sine 
mori: without doubt, sine dubio: without 
distinction, sine discrimine: without any, 
&c., sine ullo, &c.  ([5g Avoid omnis in 
this connection ; e. g., do not say sinc omni 
dubitatione for sine ulla dubitatione.) 
“ Withowt” may often be expressed by the 
use of nullus; e. g., nullo labore; nulla 
molestia~ nullo delectu; nulla elegantia; 
nullo ordine: also ly various (negative) 
adjectives, adverbs, and verbs; e. g., im- 

rudens, imprudenter; incautus, incaute ; 
impudens, impudenter, &c.: without in- 
termission, continenter (Cas.): without 
MC NING meee expers eruditionis, 
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humanitatis: without care, vacans ab omni 
molestia ; vacans curis. To be without 
feeling, sensu carére: without friends, 
help, inops ab amicis ; inops auxilii. || De- 
noting exclusion, sine; preter (ez- 
cept; vid., also, Except): I know that 
without your telling me, hoc, a te non mo- 
nitus, non edoctus, scio: he does nothing 
without his friend, nihil agit, molitur, pri- 
usquam amicum consulerit. || On the 
outside of, extra. || Without, before 
the participial substantive: (1) by 
non with a participle, or a negative adjec- 
tive with prefix in-; e. g., fecit aliquid non 
rogatus (without being asked): impru- 
dens (without knowing it). If the sen- 
tence is negative, nisi must be used; e. 
g., Cesar exercitum numquam per insidi- 
osa loca duxit nisi speculatus loco- 
rum situs (without having the ground pre- 
viously examined by scouts): (2) by parti- 
ciple ablative absolute, with non, nullus, 
nemo: he went away, epistola non lecta 
(without reading the letter): nulla preesti- 
tuta die (without fixing any day): (3) by 
neque and a verb: many persons praise 
poets without understanding them, multi 
poetas laudant, neque intelligunt: 
(4) by ut, with subjunctive: numquam 
laudavit, ut non adjiceret, &c. (with- 
out adding): in an affirmative sentence, 
ita must be inserted; I enjoy any thing 
without perceiving, &c., aliqua re ita poti- 
or, ut non animadvertam, &c.: (5) quin 
with subjunctive (after negative sentence) : 
numquam adspexit, quin fratricidam 
compellaret : (6) “J do any thing (indeed), 
but not without...” is aliquid ita facio, 
ut, &c.; e. g., aliqud re ita potior, ut an- 
imadvertam (I enjoy any thing, but not 
without perceiving, &C.). 

WITHOUT, adv. || Denoting want 
or absence: by quinye. g., nullum pra- 
termisi diem quin ad te literas darem 
(Cic.) ; numquam illos aspicio quin hujus 
meritum in me recordor (Cic.): or by a 
participle with non ; e. g., quod verum est, 
dicam, non reverens assentandi suspicio- 
nem (Cic.); nihil feci non diu considera- 
tum (Cic.) : or by an ablative absolute with 
a negative; e. g., verborum sonitus, nulla 
subjecta sententia (Cic.); nihil potest ev- 
enire nisi causa antecedente: or by nec 
(A. ad Hor., 4, 2, 39; Cic., Div., 2,17, 40); 
ut non (Cic., Fin., 2, 22, 71); or qui non 
(Cic., Manil., 11, 31). || Denoting ex- 
ception; by preter. || On the out- 
side, extra. From without, foris (opposed 
to domi); extrinsecus (from the outside 
inward ; opposed to intrinsecus). || Not 
within, outside, extra; exterius (on 
the outer side) ; foras; foris (out of doors): 
from without, extrinsecus. To pitch with- 
in and without, (vasa) intrinsecus et exte- 


into our minds from without, irrumpunt 
extrinsecus in animos nostros imagines 
(Cic., Acad., 2, 40, 125). “From with- 
out” with substantives may be expressed by 


out, auxilia externa (opposed to domesti- 
cw opes, Ces., B. C., 2, 4). 


niti: repugnare (properly and figuratively). 

WITHY, vimen. Made of withes, vi- 
mineus: withy bed, viminétum (Varr.): 
(=> salix = willow. 

WITNESS, s. || Z'estimony, testimo- 
nium. 7'o bear witness, testem esse; tes- 
timonium dicere ; pro testimonio dicere; 
testari; testificari: to bear false witness, 
falsum testimonium dicere or prwbére: 
the very words bear witness to the fact, ejus 
rei ipsa verba testimonio sunt: to call to 
witness, testari aliquem ; testem facere al- 
iquem ; God, Deum testari or Deum invo- 
care testem; gods and men, deos homi- 
nesque testari or contestari: antestari ali- 
quem (in legal matters, before the introduc- 
tion of a cause into court. The question 
put was, licet antestari? Jf the party con- 
sented, the person appealing to him touched. 
the tip of his ear, In non judicial matters 
it occurs only in Cic. pro Milone., 25, 68). 
|| One who bears testimony, testis. 
To call a witness, testem citare: to bring 
a witness, testem producere: to call a wit- 





ness to prove, testem citare or vocare in 
| testimonium alicujus rei. 








rius picare (Col., 12, 43, 7): ideas come | 


the adjective, externus ; e. g., aid from with- | , ( 
| ing to a wolf, lupinus: to devour like @ 


WITHSTAND, resistere : obsistere: re- | 


WOMA 


WITNESS, v. || Z'0 attest, testarl 
(general term) : attestari: testificari: tes 
timonio contirmare (confirm by one’s evt- 
dence): testimonio esse: testem esse (to 
be a witness ; the former of things, the lat- 
ter of persons): attirmare (to ajirm posi: 
tively): clamare (to cry out). || L'o see, 
observe, vid. 

WITTICISM, facéte, acute, salse dic- 
tum; plural, tacetiv, argutiw, dicteria. 

WI'TTILY, facéte (Cc.): haud intacéte 
(Vell.) : festive: lepide : salse (Cic.) : non 
invenuste (Plin. Ep.). 

WITTY, dicax: facétus: non infacé- 
tus: salsus: urbanus. Vid. Wir. 

WIZARD, magus (p:tyos): veneficus 
(@ preparer of poisonous drugs for the pur- 
poses of enchantment): qui interiorum 
animas elicit; qui animos or mortuorum 
imagines excitat (afier Cic., Vatin., 6, 14; 
Enu., Cic., Tusc., 1, 16, 37): qui jubet ma- 
nes exire ex sepuilcris (after Ov., M.t., 7, 
206): qui infernas umbras carminibus eli- 
cit (Tac. Ann.,, 2, 28, 2): eliciendi animu- 
las noxias et priesagia sollicitare larva- 
rum gnarus (Ammiau., all of one who rais- 
es spirits; the last, for the purpose of in- 
quiring the future): qui adjuratione divi- 
ni nominis deemonas expellat (expeller of 
evil sptrits ; exorcist, Lact. ; in late writers, 
exorcista). 

WIZENED, retorridus (properly and 
improperly ; e. g., mus, trons, &c. ; post- 
Augustan), 

WOAD, vitrum (vid. Herz. ad Cas., B. 
G., 5, 14; [called, also, glastum in Plin.] 


Ces., Plin., Vitr.): *isatis tinctoria 
(Linn.). To dye with woad, vitro inficere 
aliquid. 

WOE. [Vid. Grier, Sorrow, CaLam- 


Ivy.) Woe is me! vw mihi! vw mihi 
misero! proh dolor! me miserum ! 

WOEFUL, tristis (sad, whose grief or 
sorrow about present evils is visible and im- 
pressed on his face): meestus (sad, melan- 
choly ; properly, of persons, but also of 
things ; vid., also, San). Rather woeful, 
subtristis (rare, Ter.) : very woeful, pertris- 
tis; permestus: miser (that excites com- 
passion ; e. g., situation, res; fate, fortu- 
na; life, vita): miserabilis (miserable; e. 
g., aspect, sight, aspectus) : luctuosus (sad, 
sorrowful ; e. g., death, exitium): flebilis 
(that will draw forth tears). To have a 
woeful countenance, vultu animi dolorem 
pre se ferre; vultu tristi or mwsto esse: 
with a woeful countenance, Mesto et con- 
turbato vultu (Auct. ad Hirenn.): woeful 
news, trietes nuncii: a woeful end, tristis 
exitus or eventus: woeful times, tempora 
misera, dura, or iniqua; misera tempora 
et luctuosa (Cic.); temporum iniquitas, 
gravitas, or calamitas. 

WOEFULLY, misere : miserabiliter : 
flebiliter (poetical, flebile) : luctuose ; 


also, miserandum in modum. Syn. in 
W0oOEFUL. 
WOLF. || A wild animal, lupus: 


lupa (a she-wolf; also, lupus femina, in 
old Latin, Quint., 1, 6,12). Of or belong- 


wolf, lupino victu devorare (Prud., wept 
ored., 1,98). Wolf-hunting, * venatio lu- 


porum, Yo go out wolf-hunting, lupos 
venari. || A corrosive ulcer; vid. 
CANCER. 


WOLF-DOG = Shepherd's dog 
Vid. Doa. 

WOLF’S CLAW, *ungula lupi or lu 
pina: *lycopodium (Linn.). / 

WOLF'S MILK, tithymalus (r:6spa+ 
dos): *euphorbia (Linn.). 

WOLF’S WORT, aconitum ( Plin., 
Virg.). 

WOMAN, femina (in respect of sex ; op 
posed to vir): mulier (wiih reference to 
age, nota girl): scxus muliebris (woman 
collectively ; i.e., thy female sex). A young 
woman, puella (a girl): Virgo (a virgin): 
adolescentula ; juvenis (the former, a 
young person up to twenty or even thirty 
wears of age; the latter, from thirty to pity, 
but sometimes used also for the forrir): an 
old woman, anus (gencral term): vetula 
(implying dislike or contempt), Woman- 
kind, soxus mulichris (the female sex): 
mulieres (women af staid age): femines 
(women ; opposed to Viri, men): womens 
clothes, Vestis muliebris ; vestinentumd 


woopdD 


WwoRD 


WwoRD 


muliebre : in women's clothes, veste mu- ' materiw fundunt. To cut or fell wood, ! late word for word, ad verbum atiquid 


liebri indutus ; in muliebrem modum or- 
natus. 
WOMANISH, plosennin (of or by a 
WOMAN-LIKE, woman) : effemina- 
tus; mollis (effeminate). 
WOMANLY, muliebris : 
Avoid femininus, which is late. 
VOMB, uterus (the proper word): ven- 
ter (general term, as to outward appear- 
ance): alvus (as containing the uterus). 
To kill a child in the womb, partum in 
ventre necare (poetical): a child in the 
womb, foetus : from the womb, a prima in- 
fantid; a primis wtatis temporibus; ab 
initio xtatis. 
WONDER, s. 


|| Astonishment, mi- 
ratio: admiratio. 


To excite wonde 


nem habére, or, more commonly, movére 


(to excite wonder ; of things). To be seized | 


with wonder, admiratio me capit or inces- 
sit. Full of wonder, mirabundus. || A 
wonderful thing, res mira: miracu- 
lum: prodigium: portentum. JN. por- 
tentum et miraculum: ostentum (super- 
natural appearance, having an ominous 
character): monstrum (an unnatural ani- 
mal or man). A wonder (=a wonderful 
person), *homo mirificus: the seven won- 
ders of the world, * septem miracula mun- 
di: it is no wonder, non mirum est; non 
est quod miremur: i is a wonder, mirum 
or mirandum est: is it any wonder? mi- 
randumne id est? what wonder is it ? quid 
mirum? ‘No wonder” may often be trans- 
lated by quippe, scilicet: no wonder, for 
he was a very liberal person, quippe benig- 
nus erat (Hor., Sat., 1, 2, 4). 
wonders, * miracula edere. 
WONDER, v., mirari (to be astonished 
or surprised at something strange, great, 
or interesting): admirari (to admire as 
great or striking, or as deserving praise 
or blame): demirari (to be astonished at 
some striking appearance): admiratio ali- 
quem incessit; stupére admiratione. To 


wonder that, mirari quod, or accusative | 


and infinitive: to wonder at any thing, mi- 
rari, admirari, demirari aliquid, de al:qua 
re; mirum mihi aliquid est, vidétur: to 
wonder greatly, valde, admodum, vehe- 
Menter, magnuopere mirari: J wonder 
what could have been the reason why, mi- 
ror quid cause fuerit quare. 
WONDERFUL, mirus: mirandus: ad- 
mirandus: mirabilis: admirabilis: mirifi- 
cus. Very wonderful, permirus : wonder- 
ful things, res mire ; mirabilia; miracu- 
la; monstra. To perform wonderful cures, 
mirabiliter medéri wgrotis (Plix.). 
WONDERFULLY, wirum in modum: 
mirandum in modum (ig but not in 
mirum modum): mirabiliter: admira- 
biliter: monstrose: prodigialiter (Hor., 


vB) 
WONDERFULNESS, _ admirabilitas 


(Cic.): [3° mirabilitas (Lact.). Mostly 
by the adjective. 
WONT, s., mos: consuetudo. JN.mos 


atque consuetudo. Vid., alsv, Custom. 

WONT, v., solére: assolére : consue- 
visse : assuevisse (Cic.) ; insuevisse ( Taci- 
tus). Iam wont to, sic assuevi, consuevi; 
hac est mea consuetudo; ita facere so- 
leo ; ita fert mea consuetudo (Cic.); sic 
meus est mos (Hor.). One is wont to, 
consuetudo hujus rei facta est (Cels.). 

WONTED, suetus: assuetus (Liv.): 
assuefactus : consuetus: solitus: notus 
(Cic.). 

WOO, aliquam colere (Suet., Otho, 2); 
alicujus cultorem esse (Ov., 4. A., 1, 722); 
amare aliquam or amatorem ese alicujus 
(acultor is not necessarily an amator (Ov.): 
alicujus amore tenéri or captum esse (to 
be in love with): [>> nuptiis ambire is 
of a man to whom proposals of marriage 
are made (Tac., Germ., 13); so connubiis 
ambire. 

WOOD. || Timber, lignum (general 
term) ; plural, ligna (pieces of wood, espe- 
cially fire-wood) : materia, more rarely ma- 
teries (timber, whether standing, or felled 
and squared) : materiatio (timber used for 
building). To grow or increase in wood, 
in materiam et frondem effundi : the more 
we trim trees, the more do they grow in 
wood quo plus putantur arbores, eo plus 


femineus. — 


r, ad- , 
mirationem tacere, efficere: admiratio- | 


To perform | 


ligna or materiam cedere : to cleave wood, 
‘ ligna tindere: to fetch wood, lignari; ma- 
| teriari: to be of wood, de ligno esse ; of 
| wood, ligneus. Wine that is in the wood, 
'vinum doliare (Ulp., Dig.). |\|A place 
where trees grow, silva (a number of 
trees together, with thick underwood): sal- 
tus (a forest, especially, as some suppose, a 
thickly wooded ravine or mountain dell ; 
vid. Herz. ad Cas., B. G., 7, 19; Voss. ad 
Virg., Georg.,1, 16; also a wood where 
cattle feed, or @ wooded chain of mount- 
ains; hence distinguished from mons and 
silva; silvis aut saltibus, Ces. ; saltus sil- 
| vasque, Virg.; montes saltusque, Just.) : 
nemus (a plantation): lucus (a sacred 
grove). A thick wood, magna, densa silva. 
WOODCOCK, *scolopax rusticola 
(Linn.). 
WOODEN, ligneus ; diminutive, ligne- 
| olus. 
| WOOD-LOUSE, oniscus, multipéda, 
| centipéda (Plin.). 
| WOODMAN, qui ligna caedit ({=> lig- 
| nicida was not in use, Varr., L. L., 8, 33, 
63). 
WOOD NYMPH, nympha silva ( 
| nympha siivicola is poetical): dryas: ha- 
| madryas (a tree nymph) 


74) 


WOODPECKER, picus_arborarius 
| (Plin.): *certhia familiaris (Linn.). 
| WOODY, silvester (Cicero): silvosus 
| (Liv.) : nemorosus (Plin. Ep.): [3 > sal- 
, tuosus = full of woody mountains and ra- 
| vines (Sall., Liv.). 

WOOER, procus (Cic., Virg.): amasi- 
| us (Plaut., lover, sweetheart). 

WOOF, subtemen: trama (usually re- 
| garded as synonymous, Serv. ad Virg., 
| Zin., 3, 483; but Sen. [Ep., 90] distin- 
| guishes trama from subtemen : quemad- 
| modum tela suspensis ponderibus rec- 





tum stamen extendat; quemadmodum | 


subtemen insertum, quod duritiam utrin- 
| que comprimentis trame remolliat, spa- 
| tha coire cogatur et jungi, where it may be 
= stamen, warp, or tela, the whole web, or 
the threads of the web. Schneider, Index 
| Script. R. R, understands trama, the 
threads drawn up into a web, and by sub- 
temen simply the weft or woof. Koenig,ad 
Pers., 6, 73, takes trama to be the harder 
and more firmly twisted threads of the woof, 
and subtemen its softer threads), 

WOOL, lana (properly): lanigo (any 
thing like wool). Of wool, laneus: soft 
wool, lana mollis: long wool, lana pro- 
lixa: shorn wool, lana tonsa. To cut cool 
(in shearing), lanam tondére (Varr.), de- 
tondére (Plin.), demetere (Col.) : to dress 
wool, lanam parare (Varr.), carminare 


magna minaris, extricas nihil (Phedr.). 

WOOLLEN, lanevs. Woollen yarn, 
lana neta (U/p., Dig.). 

WOOLLEN.-DRAPER, lanarius. 

WOOLLY, lanosus (Col.) ; lanuginosus 
(Plin., full of wool): lanatus (abounding 
in wool). Woolly hair, capillus lane pro- 
pior (after Plin., 8, 48, 73). 

WORD, s., vocabulum (as the name of 
any thing = nomen; rare in Cicero) : ver- 
bum (considered as spcken or written): 
vox (an expression containing a complete 
Proposition: vox, especially as an ezpres- 


often an expression may be regarded asa 
vox ur a dictum): nomen (the distinctive 
name of an object). ‘* The word plough,” 
verbum aratri (7>g>° not verbum ara- 
trum): words = speech, sermo; oratio: 
an old word, verbum vetus, vetustum, 
priscum: a new word, verbum novum, 
novatum: word for word, ad verbum (e. 
g., de Grecis exprimere; ediscere ; cum 
aliqua re convenire); verbum e verbo 
exprimere (Cic., when he translates, e. g., 
7ri8n, Morbi; caridnis. comprehen- 
sio); verbum de verbo expressum etfer- 
re (Ter., in same sense) ; verbum pro ver- 
bo reddere ({>$> not verbo tenus, which 
is =“ in word only ;” opposed to re): to 


lating him word for word, non verbum 





(Plin.) : of or belonging to wool, lanarius. | 
Prov. Great cry and little wool, quum | 


pro verbo reddere, sed genus omnium | 
verborum vimque servare (Cic ): totrans- | cere; fidem fallere, mutare. prodere): 
699 
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sion of feeling ; verbum, of an idea): dic- | 
tum (an expression of intellect or humor ; | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





transferre, exprimere (Cic.): verbum 
verbo reddere (Hor.); verbis totidem al 
iquid transferre (Cic.) : to say a word, ver- 
bum facere: not to utter a word, verbum 
nullum facere (Cic.): to get a word out 
of any body, verbum ex aliquo elicere 
(Cic.) : to define one’s words, verba defini- 
re et describere : to use a word in a cer- 
tain sense; by circumlocution with verbo 
uti (mot verbum usurpare, adhibére) ; 
subjicere sententiam vocabulo; vocabulo 
aliquid significare, declarare. To use a 
word in a rare application, verbum docti- 
uscule ponere. Cicero, tuo, makes @ simi- 
lar application of the word, item consi- 
militer Cicero verbo isto utitur. Cicero 
uses the word in a contrary meaning, con- 
tra valet quum Cicero—ita dicit . to agree 
in substance, but to be different in words, 
re consentire, vocabulis ditferre (Cic.): 
to which the word virtue is usually applied, 
in quo nomen poni solet virtutis ((# 
if the word in apposition is an adjectice, 
the following passage of Cicero is a good 
example: “To the word happy,” &c., huic 
verbo, quum beatum dicimus, &c., Tuse., 
5,10). To exchange words with any body, 
verba commutare cum aliquc or inter se: 
to have words = to quarrel, dispute, alter- 
cari, altercationem facere (Cic.); verbis 
certare cum aliquo: to say any thing in 
few words, brevi circumscribere, expli- 
care, expedire aliquid; parva signifcati- 
one ostendere aliquid: J wish to say two 
or three words to you, paucis te volo (Pers.); 
te tribus verbis volo (Plaut.) ; tribus ver- 
bis (%.); paucis ausculta! paucis audi! 
(Ter.): fair words, blandz voces ; benig- 
na oratio ; benigna verba (Cic.): to waste 
words, verba frustra consumere : don’t say 
a word about the marriage, verbum unum 
cave de nuptiis (Ter.) : not to suffer one to 

a word, interloqui aliquem (T¢r.), 
loqui conantem interpellare : in one word, 
uno verbo; ut verbo dicam; quid multa? 
To take the words out of one’s mouth, ora- 
tionem alicui ex ore eripere (Plaut.) : not 
to be able to get a word from any body, ex 
aliquo verbum elicere, vr vocem expri- 
mere, non posse : to say cr put in a good 
word for any body, deprecari aliquem ab 
aliquo (in order to avert a danger, &c.): 
commendare aliquem alicui (in order to 
recommend or introduce him). To beguile 
by fatr words, ducere aliquem dictis, with 
or without phaleratis ( frequent in Ter.) ; 
lactare aliquem et spe falsé producere 
(Ter., Andr., 4, 1, 24): to put one of with 
fair words, pollicitando lactare alicujus 
animum (ib., 4, 4, 9): want of words, ino- 
pia (verborum ; opposed to verborum co- 
pia, ubertas): a little word = particle, vo- 
cula (Gell. ; [53> but there iz no authority 
for verbulum): structure of words, ordo, 
structura verborum; consecutio verbo- 
rum (construction): connection of words, 
verborum junctio (Cic.), junctura (Hor., 
A. P.), copulatio (Quint.): word of com- 
mand {[vid. CommanpD]. To be at a loss 
Sor words, verba desunt alicui (Cic.) ; ali- 


| quis continuandi verba facultate [al. fa 


cilitate] destituitur ( from confusion, want 
of presence of mind, Quint.): to employ a 
word that has become obsolete, verbum a 
vetustate repetere (Quint.). Play upon 
words, annominatio (Cic. and Quint. [vid, 
PUNNING, and the examples there given]): 
verborum lusus (Ruhnk.). To have the 
last word, ad extremum obloqui (Bau.) ; 
the Word of God =the Bible, litere divi- 
nz, sancte; libri divini (ecclesiastical) : 
to preach the Word of God, * Dei volunta- 
tem intergretari [vid., also, Holy Wait]: 
the Word of Life, * doctrina salutaris. 
|| Promise, fides; promissum. To give 
one’s word, promissum dare ; promittere 
aliquid : to pledge one’s word for any thing, 
fidem suam in aliquam rem interponere 
(Ces.); to any body, fidem alicui dare 
(Cic.), or interponere (Ces.), or astringe- 
re (Ter.): to keep one’s word, be as good 
as one’s word, fidem servare, prestare 
(Cic.), conservare (Nep.), liberare (Cic.), 


: d | exsolvere (Liv.); in fide manére; pro- 
give the spirit of an author without trans- | 


missum servare, exsolvere (opposed to 
fidem non servare; in fide non stare; 
promissis non stare; promissum non fa- 


WORK 


on your word, tua fide (Plaut.); te auc- 
tore, sponsore (after Cic.): on my word, 
med tide (Cic.); me auctore; me vide! 
a wan of his word, vir tidem datam, pro- 
missum datum, religiose servans: to keep 
one to his word, postulare ut fidem datam 
servet, exsolvet aliquis (afier Cic.; to de- 
mand the fulfillment of a promise) : instare 
verbis alicujus; premere verba alicujus 
(in argument, to tie one close to his expres- 
sions): I rely upon your word, tuo pro- 
misso, tuis dictis, contido, nitor: you have 
my word, tidem meam habes! rata ac tir- 
ma sunt, quw promisi: an honorable 
man's word is as good as his bond, in vi- 
rum honestum, bonum, non cadit men- 
dacium, fraus; promissa tides sequetur. 

WORD, v. Vid. ExpkEss. 

WORDY, verbosus (of persons and 
things; using many words, or containing 
many words), 

WORK, 8s. || An outward action, 
opus (the proper word): factum (thing 
done). Good works, recte, honeste facta 
(Cic.): if =a virtuous life, virtus; vita 
sancta (7b.): bad works, male facta; ma- 
leticia (¢b.): @ work of love, of mercy, tac- 
tum ab amore, a misericordia profectum. 
To make short work with any thing, rem 
praecidere. || Labor, opus: opera: la- 
bor [Syn. iz Lapor]. || Task, doing, 
opus. Zu complete a work begun, opus 
coeptum perticere, pertexere: it seems 
hardly like the work of men, vix humane 
opis videtur (Liv., 10, 29) : this is the work 
of @ single man, hoc ab uno fit (Cic., Mil., 
33, 90). To begin or undertake a work, 
aggredi, suscipere aliquam rem ; inchoa- 
re opus; ad opus faciendum se conferre 
(after Cic.): to have a great work on hand, 
magnum opus habére in manibus (Cic., 
Acad., 1, 1,2): to leave a work unfinished, 
opus oniittere, inchoatum relinquere (aft- 
er Cic.): to put the finishing hand to one’s 
work, extremam manum operi imponere 
(Virg.); summam manum imponere op- 
eri (Se.): this is not my work, hoc ego 
non feci; hoc non per me factum est (a/t- 
er Cic.): it is evidently the work of chance 
and accident, casu et fortuito aliquid fac- 
tum esse apparet (Cic.): clerk of the 
works, exactor operis (Co/., 3, 13, 10; ef. 
Liv., 45, 37). ||A thing wrought and 
completed, product, opus; factum. 
A little work, opusculum, — || Plural, 
works = fortifications, &c., opera, plu- 
ral; munitiones; munimenta. || Plural, 
works of @ machine, machina: compa- 
ges. ||A written composition, opus; 
also, corpus: Monumentum (e. g., opera, 
monumenta Grwcorumn): @ small work 
= a little book, libellus; opusculum (4 
short or trifling piece of composition, Hor.). 

WORK, v. IntTRANs, || Zo labor, 
opus facere (especially of agricultural la- 
bor ; for which we find more rarely opera- 
ri): laborem subire, obire : operam dare 
alicui rei: operam locare, ponere, consu- 
mere in aliqua re (Cic.): in opere esse 
(Sen.) : in opere occupatum esse (Ces.) : 
(of literary work), literarum studia exercé- 
re (Cic.) ; doctrinw studiis navare (Ern.): 
to work with the needle, acu pingere (to em- 
broider) : suere (to sew): to work by lamp 
or candle light, especially before daybreak, 
lucubrare: to work all night, ad laborem 
nullam partem noctis intermittere : to 
work day and night, opus continuare di- 
em et noctem: to work for pay, operam 
suam locare; for any body, alicui: work 
and pray, ora et labora; auspicare labo- 
rem a precationibus (Jan.). || Tio exert 
force, take effect, vim habére (not 
vim exscrere, which is not Latin): eftica- 
cem esse (to work or be effective)* The med- 
tcine works, concipitur venis medicamen- 
tum ; does not work, medicamentum im- 
becillius est quam morbus: the medicine 
works so powerfully, tanta vis est medica- 
menti: the medicine works well, commode 
facit (Cels.): to work upon any thing, vim 
habére or exercére in aliquid ; on any 
body, aliquem or alicujus animum mové- 
re or commovére. || T'o ferment, vid. 
TRANS., tractare aliquid (general term, to 
handle anything): dolare, edolare aliquid 





(to cut witha carpenter's axe, wood, &e. | 


Respecting asciare and exasciare, vid. 
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by kneading, ploughing, &c.; e. g., bread, 
leather, land): colere, excolere aliquid 
(to cultivate; figuratively, educate): that 
can be easily worked, tractabilis: to work a 
ship, navem agitare (after Nep.): to work 
land, agrum colere, moliri, arare (to 
plough); a mine, fodinam. || To work 
at, laborare: elaborare in aliqud re (to 
work hard at any thing with a view to a 
result ; but elaborare aliquid = to pur- 
sue any thing with great pains; in Cic- 
ero only in the passive) : operam dare al- 
icui rei; versari or operam et studium 
collocare in re (to be occupied with any 
thing): to work at afresh or anew, retrac- 
tare (to take in hand again; a writing, 
&c.): recolere (to cultivate again ; land, 
&c.): de integro facere (to make quite 
new again; e. g., a play, fabulam). 
work off, tollere (to clear by work): * op- 
era sud compensare (to pay a debt by la- 
bor instead of money): at a printing-press, 
*librum typis exscribere. describere, ex- 
primere (net imprimere) [vid. To PRINT]. 
|| Zo work out=To work carefully 
andinall parts, elaborare (but in clas- 
sic prose only in the passive, especially in 
the perfect participle) ; perticere, also with 
diligenter : concoquere (properly, to di- 
gest ; then, figuratively = to think over ; 
e. g., what has been read, Sen. Ep., 84, 6; 
for which, Ep., 2, 4, ed. Rup., has exco- 
quere): = To get through by labor 
and diligence, perfodere: penetrare 
per aliquid (to penetrate through) : emer- 
gere re and ex re (figuratively, to work 
one’s way out from; e. g., mendicitate) : 
tollere (to clear ; e. g., a debt by work). 

WORK-BASKET, quasillus: calathus. 
Vid. BASKET. 

WORK-DAY, dies negotiosus (opposed 
to dies sacer, Tac.): dies profestus (op- 
posed to dies festus, Liv.). 

WORK-HOUSE, ergastulum (a house 
of correction; at least, implying the idea of 
compulsory labor). To send to the work- 
house, in ergastulum ducere or dare. If 


only = poor-house, ptochotrophium or | 


ptochium (Cod. Just.). 





|| To | 





WORKING, tractatio: tractatus (the | 


handling a thing): fabricatio: fabrica 
(artificial working, fabricating ; e. g., eris 
et ferri): cultio: cultus (the cultivation 
of land; cultus also of the mind). Tocon- 
sider a thing worth working, dignum sta- 
tuo aliquid, in quo elaborem. 4 work- 
ing-bee, apis mellificans ({ > mellifera 
only in poetry); apis que mellificio stu- 
det: a working-day, dies negotiosus (con- 
sidered as occupied in labor); dies profes- 
tus (not kept as a holiday). 

WORKMAN, opifex (general term): ar- 
tifex (an artisan, a handicraftsman who 
employs skill, although only mechanical) : 
faber (one who works in hard materials, 
usually with an adjective denoting his oc- 
cupation ; e. g., faber tignarius, @ carpen- 
ter; faber ferrarius, a smith, Hence, arti- 
sans employed in a building, and those in 
the army employed in fortifying a camp, 
&c., were called fabri; vid. Herz., Ces., B. 
G., 5,11; also, Cic., Cat., 4, 8,17, includes 
workmen in the expression qui in tabernis 
sunt): the commonest work, opitex vilissi- 
mw mercis: @ workman who sits at his 
work, sellularius (in Livy, 8, 20, distin- 
guished from opifex : opificum vulgus et 
sellularii) ; sedentaria cujus opera est 
(Col., 12, 3, 8): workmen’s tools, tabrilia 
(plural), 

WORKMANSHIP, opus (often with cir 
cumlocution ; e. g., vas prwclaro, or anti- 
quo, opere factum, of superior, ancient 
workmanship). 


WORK-SHOP, officina (general term ; | 


properly and figuratively) ; also, locus con- 
fecturew (Plin., 13, 12, 23): fabrica (cork- 
shop of ataber; i.e., smith, carpenter, &c.), 
The work-shops lie close below, opera tabri- 
lis jacet (Sen., Benef., 6, 38, 3): textrina ; 
textrinum (for weaving) : artificium (af 
an artisan, Cic.); also, pergula artificii 
(Plin.). 

WORK-WOMAN, operaria (Plaut., fa- 
cet). _If=needle-woman, puella or mu- 
lier que acu victum queritat (vid. Ter., 


Andr., 1, 1, 48): * femina acu opus faciens. | 


WORLD. ||The universe, mundus: 


Hyw): subigere (lo prepare thorvughly, | universum: universitas : rerum univer- 
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sitas: natura rerum: res create: before 
the foundation of the world, ante mundum 
conditum, creatum: ante res creatus 

ante initia rerum: from the beginning 
of the world, inde a primis rerum initiis ; 
inde a mundo condito. || The globe 
and its contents, orbis terrv, or orbis 
only (the globe): orbis terrarum (the world, 
so far as tt was known to the Romans): ter: 
re (countries). To sail round the world, 
orbem terre circumvehi ([>g> not cir- 
cumnavigare) : the old world, * orbis anti- 
quus : the new world, * orbis novus; * or- 
bis recens cognitus ; * partes orbis terra- 
rum recentiore wtate inventw : the rulers 
of the world, terrarum principes (Liv.): @ 
citizen of the world, totius mundi incola et 
civis (Cic., Tuse., 5, 37, 108, where copios 
is translated mundanus, and erplained by 
qui totius mundi se incolam et civem ar- 
bitratur) ; incola mundi. || Men of the 
sameageor generation, homines 
qui nunc vivunt, qui nunc sunt, reperiun- 
tur in orbe terrarum: homines: genus 
hominum: the ancient world, antiquitas ; 
antiqua tempora. || Things as they 
are, res que nunc sunt: ordo rerum, 
qualis hodie, qualis nunc, est: gutte anew 
world, alia setas ; novus rerum ordo (Bau.): 
another world (in the Roman sense), inferi : 
locus inferorum : orcus ; (in the Chris- 
tian sense), *altera vita: *mortui, mor- 
tuorum vita. || Men in general, espe- 
cially men and things with which 
we are conversant, homines: vulgus 
(the greater number): such is the world, sic 
vivitur (Cic., Fam., 2, 15, 2); sic vita homs 
inum est (Cic., Rosc. Am., 30, 84) ; sic vita 
fert (Cic., Att., 12, 22, 4); sic sunt homi- 
nes, sic vulgus est (Ter.): the way of the 
world, hominum mores; swculum: the 
great world, celebritas hominum ; celebri- 
or vita; sol; lux: to publish to all the 
world, in publico proponere aliquid: 4 
man of the world, homo politus et urba- 
nus: homo lautus (Cic.): morum peri- 
tus: omni vita et victu excultus atque ex- 
politus (polished, refined) : hominum trac- 
tandorum peritus (practiced, not tnexpe- 
rienced): knowledge of the world, notitia 
bominum. rerum, temporum (T'ac., Dial., 
29): to know the world, nosse, cognitos 
habére homines: multum versatum esse 
cum hominibus: to be ignorant of the 
world, non nosse homines, or hominum 
mores: imperitum esse hominum or re- 
rum: all the world knows it, omnes hom. 
ines hoc sciunt: neminem fugit: nemo 
ignorat: the bravest man the world ever 
saw, unus post homines natos fortissimus 
vir (Cic.). || Men of a certain class; 
e. g., the literary worid. homines docti, lit- 
erati, eruditi (Cic.) ; better than civitas lit- 
eraria (Wolf); civitas literata, erudita: 
respublicaliteraria. Jog? Avoid orbis ter- 
rarum eruditus (Wyttenb). [Vid. “Rr- 
puBLic of Letters.”] The fashionable 
world, homines cultiores, elegantiores 
|| Things temporal (opposed to things 
eternal), res humanw: res vane, flux, 
caduce : (with reference ta earthly pleas- 
ures) voluptates: illecebre voluptatum 
(Cic.) : love of the world, rerum humana- 
rum, &c., amor, studium, admiratio: cone 
tempt of the world, despicientia rerum: to 
live to the world, to love the world, deditum 
esse, servire voluptatibus: captum esse re 

bus vanis, studiis pravis : the wicked world 

homines impti. mali, perditi. || Grea 

number, vig: vis magna. || Jn the 
world (as an erpletive), tandem (e. g., how 
in the world? quonam tandem modo? or 
by circumlocution ; e. g., I am the most 
unhappy man in the world, prorsus nihil 
abest, quin sim miserrimus, Cic., Att, abe 


LD 3). 

WORLDLINESS, rerum humanarum, 
vanarum, fluxarum, terrarum amor, stu- 
dium, admiratio. 

WORLDLY. || Earthly, terrester: 
terrénus (Jg mundanus, én this sense, 
is not classical). || Human, humanus, 
|| Secular, not spiritual, profanus: 
civilis. || Vain, addicted to things 
temporal, vanus: rerum inanium 
amans: voluptatibus deditus: a worldly 
mind, rerum inanium amor et studium. 

WORM. Propr., vermis (general 
term); diminutive, vermiculus (Plin.) 


WworRs 
*warctlio (in grain) : tinea (that eats books, 
clothes, &c.): terédo (that eats wood, 
clothes, &c.) ; (vermis) Jumbricus (Ceds.) ; 
*lumbricus teres (Linn, in the human 


: of 
worms, verminosus (Plin.). [Vid., also, 
GLow-wor, SitK-worm.] |] Fie. Lig- 
ament under a dog's tongue, ver- 
miculus; lytta (Plin.): to cut out this 
worm, lyttam exsecare. || The thread of 
@ screw, Greek xepixoxXtov (no term in 
Latin). || Any thing tormenting, 
wgritudo animum exedens (of grizf) ; 
morsus, stimuli, cruciatus (conscien- 
tie 


WORM-EATEN, vermiculosus (of 
fruit); cariosus (of wood). To be worm- 
eaten, vermiculari; carie infestari; in ca- 
Tiem verti. 

WORMED, verminosus ( full of worms; 
said of fruit, and of the human body). 

WORM-HOLE, vermiculatio (ix frutt, 
Plin.): caries (in wood, Vitr., Plin.). 

WORMWOOD, absinthium ( Plin.): 
*artemisia absinthium (Linn.). A decac- 
tion of wormwood, absinthii decoctum : 
poculum absinthiatum (Sen., Suasor., 6) : 
wormwood wine (vinum) absinthiatum 
(Pall.) ; absinthites (Plin., Col.). 

WORMY, verminosus (Plin.) : vermic- 
ulosus (Pall.). 

WORN. Vid. WEar. 

WORRY. || To tear, lacerate, lani- 
are : dilaniare: lacerare: dilacerare. {| 7'o 
tease, harass, vexare: affligere: cruci- 
are: exercére: male habére: molestia 
or incommodo afficere aliquem. 

WORSE, deterior (that which has de- 
* generated, from good to bad): pejor (that 
which was originally bad, but iz now more 
evil than it was). To make worse, deteri- 
us facere or in deterius mutare aliquid 
(to make worse instead of better ; opposed 
to corrigere): in pejus mutare or vertere 
ct mutare (opposed to in melius mutare) : 
corrumpere: depravare (to corrupt, de- 
prave): aliquid exulcerare (e. g., pain, 
dolorem ; affairs, matters. res): eXaspera- 
re aliquid (e. g.,a cough, tussim): to make 
any thing worse (i. e., represent a thing 
worse than it really is), aliquid verbis ex- 
asperare: to make the evil worse, malum 
augére (to increase an existing evil): ma- 
lum malo addere (to add a new evil to one 
already existing): you would only make 
the evil worse, in ulcere tamquam unguis 
exsisteres (Prov., Cic., Dom., 5,12). To 
@tow worse, deteriorem fieri (to grow 
worse instead of better; e. g., any body's 
circumstances) : pejorem fieri (of a sick 
person, Cels., 3, 5): in pejorem partem 
verti et mutari: in pejus mutari (to turn 
to the worse): aggravescere : ingravesce- 
re (to become more oppressive ; of any evil ; 
e. g., an illness) : the matter can not grow 
or get worse than it already is, pejore loco 
non potest res esse, quam in quo nunc 
sita est: the disease is growing worse and 
wors2, in dies morbus ingravescit: to have 
&rown worse, deteriore statu or conditio- 
ne esse: pejore loco esse (relative to qual- 
ity, circumstances, &c.): he will not be the 
worse for it, *non male sibi consultet. 
Prov. His bark is worse than his bite, ve- 
hementius latrat quam mordet. Vid., 
also, BaD. 

WORSHIP, v., venerari: adorare (the 
latter the stronger ; both with the addition 
ut deum, when the object is a person; vid. 
Suet. Vit. 2): colere (deos, in deorum 
numero, by formal rites, &c.). JN. vene- 
rari et colere: aliquem admirari, colere, 
colere et observare (to admire greatly, es- 
teem highly). Prov. To worship the rising 
sun, (semper) ad id, unde aliquis flatus 
ostenditur, vela dare (Cic., De Or., 2, 44, 
187) : {23> adorare not in Cicero. 

WORSHIP, s., veneratio: adoratio (act 
of worshiping, by prayer or other such hom- 
age): cultus (by sacrifices). Divine wor- 
ship, Di cultus; divinus cultus (general 
term) : res divinw (things relating to the 
Deity): sacra, -orum, n. (every thing which 
pertains to external worship, sacrifice, &c.): 
to celebrate divine worship, sacra procura- 
re: sacris operari: res divinas rite per- 
petrare : to be present at divine worship, 
rebus divinis intefesse (of the priest): sa- 
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cris adesse (of the people ; vid. “to be PREs- 
ENT”): pertaining to divine worship, * ad 
Dei cultum (or ad res divinas, or ad sacra) 
pertinens: your worship (as a title), reve- 
rentia vestra (after Plin., Paneg., 95, 6). 

WORSHIPFUL, venerandus: venera- 
bilis: admirandas: summa observantia 
colendus. 

WORSHIPER, cultor (deorum): ad- 
mirator (an ardent admirer). Tobeawor- 
shiper of any body, admirari, or magnope- 
re, mirifice colere et observare aliquem 
(after Cic.): to have a host of worshipers, 
multis esse admirationi: in multorum ad- 
miratione esse: multos habére sui studi- 
osos et observantes (after Cic.). 

WORST, adj., pessimus. To bear or 
put up with the worst of things, equo ani- 
mo ferre, quod extremum est: J am the 
worst off, pessimo loco sunt res Mew: in 
the worst case, pessime ut agatur (after 
Cic., Verr., 3, 47, 112): any body is one’s 
greatest or worst enemy, aliquem sibi inim- 
icissimum or infestissimum habére: to 
suffer the worst, ultima pati: to make the 
worst of any thing, aliquid in majus cre- 
dere (to believe it worse than it is): aliquid 
in majus accipere (‘o take it unnecessarily 
ill) : when the worst (uf a disorder) is over, 
ubi inclinata jam in melius valetudo est 
(Celsus): when patients are at the worst, 
quum (zgroti) pessimi sint (Celsus). 

WORST, v. Vid. Conquer. 

WORSTED, s., * lana facta, tractata. 

WORSTED, aqj., laneus. 

WORT (Aerd), herba. 

WORT (unfermented beer), mus- 
tum (hordei). 

WORTH, s._ || Value, pretium: esti- 
matio ( properly): pretium: dignitas (fg- 
uratively). [Vid. VaLuE.] ||Ezcellence, 
virtus: great worth, prestantia: @ man 
of great worth, vir singulari virtute prw- 
ditus. Vid. ExcELLENCE, MERIT. 

WORTH, ladj., dignus aliqua re 

WORTHY, § ({F not with a geni- 
tive; neither can diguus be used without 
its case: also, observe that “worthy that,” 
“worthy of,’ “worthy to,” followed by a 
verb or participle, must be expressed by dig- 
nus qui, with the subjunctive; dignus, with 
an infinitive passive, is found only in poets 
and in inferior prose). Worthy of credit, 
fide dignus: dignus cui fides habeatur: 
worthy of commendation, dignus laude : 
laudandus: dignus qui laudetur : to es- 
teem any body worthy, dignari; dignum 
habére, ducere, putare, judicare, existi- 
mare ; of any thing, aliqua re, or with qui, 
quw, quod : to be worthy, valére (to be val- 
ued at); in pretio esse, or pretil esse, with 
the genitives magni, parvi, pluris, &e.; 
pretium habére : emi, vendi aliquo pretio 
(to be bought or suld at @ certain price) : 
corn is worth nothing, annona pretium non 
habet : coru is worth a little more, annora 
carior fit: estates are now worth nothing, 
nune jacent pretia prediorum: a sesterce 
is worth two ases and a half, sestertius ef- 
ficitur ex duobus assibus et tertio semis- 
se: sestertius exa-quat duos asses et ter- 
tium semissem: i is worth more to me 
than another thing, potior res est: it is 
worth while, oper pretium est: if they be 
worth seeing, si videndo sint (Cic.): to be 
worth more, pluris esse. || Worthy= 

ood, vid. 

WORTHILY, digne: pro dignitate: 

ro merito. 
_ WORTHINESS, dignitas, or by the ad- 
jective. 

WORTHLESS. ||Physically, vilis, 
parvi pretii (without grea! value or price): 
tenuis (slight, poor): levis (without in- 
trinsic value); faceté also levidensis: nul- 
lius pretii (of metals, &c., without ralue) : 
rerum inops (of writings; vid. Hor. A. 
P., 322): inanis (roid; e. g., speech, letter) : 
miser (miserahle. pitiable): malus (bad) : 
corraptus (spoiled). ||[n a moral point 
of view, malus (inclined to evil ; opposed 
to bonus): pravus (spoiled). JN. malus 
pravusque: improbus (not acting in a 
proper manner): nequam; nihili (2orth 
or good for nothing ; opposed to frugi, es- 
pecially of slaves): inutilis (not ft fur any 
thing). A worthless person (rascal, squan- 
derer, &c.), nebulo; also, homo nullé re 
bond dignus: to be nihili esse 
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(vid. Cic., Qu. Fr., 1, 2, 4); mullius prets 
esse. Vid., also, Corrupt. 

WORTHLESSNESS, parvum preti- 
um : tenuitas (want of importance) ; levi- 
tas (opposed to gravitas). © 

WOT. Vid. Know. 

WOUND, s., vulnus (inflicted by a 
on or other instrument): plaga oy 
any instrument tntended to injure): ulcus 
(an open sore that has begun to fester: 
{>} cicatrix is a scar, mark of a healed 
wound). To re-open or tear up:-n a wound, 
recentem cicatricem rescindere : to irri- 
tate a wound, refricare obductam jam cic- 
atricem : fo sew up a wound, suturis cras 
vulneris inter se committere (Cels.): to 
close up a wound, vulnus ghutinare (of 
drugs which have that effect): to bind up 
wounds, vulnera obligare : to inflict wounds 
(on a state, province, &c.), vulnera (reipub- 
lice, provincie, &c.) imponere: to be 
lame y ss or in consequence of a wound, 
claudicare ex vulnere: wounds in front, 
vulnera adversa: cicatrices adverse ; on 
the back, vulnera aversa. 

WOUND, v. || Propr., vulnerare (gen- 
eral term, to inflict a wound ; i. e., to divide 
the flesh, &c., with a sharp instrument, tt- 
TpweKety) : sauciare (to reduce to a wound- 
ed or unsound state, rpavpatierv; to put 
hors de combat: sauciare ts suid to denote 
the effect of the cutting instrument, and so 
the depth of the wound; vulnerare. the ef- 
Sect of the cut, and so the separation of the 
parts, the open wound ; but ~ sanciare, 
although classical, is rare ; t is not found 
in Cesar). To wound severely, grave vul- 
nus alicui infligere : to be severely wound- 
ed, graviter vulnerari: gravi vulnere ici: 
grave vulnus accipere: to be wounded 
mortally, alicui plagam mortiferam infli- 
gere: to be mortally wounded, mortiferum 
vulnus accipere. || Fic., vulnerare (e. g,, 
animos; aliquem verbis, voce): ledere 
(to injure more or less slightly; e. g., ali- 
cujus famam): [>> sauciare, in this fg- 
urative sense, is found only in Plautus. 

WOUNDED, vulneratus ( general term): 
saucius (so as to be unfit for fighting: the 
proper term for those wounded in battle): 
{>> attritus = galled ; ulcerosus = full 
of sores. 

WOVEN. Vid. Weave. 

WRANGLE, 2? Vid. QuarREL, Quar- 

WRANGLING} RELING. 

WRAP. || Propr., involvere; (in any 
thing), in aliqua re (e. g., sal in linteolo): 
obvolvere (to wrap round, muffle wp, cover 
over). Towrap up in paper, charta amicire 
(Hor. Ep., 2,1, 270): to wrap a child in 
swaddling clothes, infantem involucris col- 
ligare (Plaut., Amph., 5, 1, 52): to be wele 
wrapped up, curiose vestimentis involvi or 
involutum esse (e. g., curiose vestimentis 
involvendus est, ne frigus ad eum aspiret, 
Cels.). || Fic., involvere (the proper word): 
velare (to veil): tegere (to cover): obdu- 
cere (to put round asa veil): to wrap one’s 
self up in his virtue. sua virtute se invol 
vere (Hor.. Od., 3, 29, 5). 

WRAPPER, involucrum: tegumen- 


tum. 

WRATH, ira: iracundia : bilis : sto- 
machus: excandescentia: ira et rabies. 
Syn. in ANGER, vid. 

WRATHFUL, iratus: ire plenus: ira 
incensus. Vid. ANGRY. 

WRATHFULLY, irate: irato animo: 
iracunde. 

WREAK. To wreak one’s vengeance 
upon any body, ultione se explére (Tac. 
Ann., 4, 25); odium or animum satiare 
(Cicero) ; peena alicujus satiari (Liv. 29, 
9, frn.). 

WREATH, s. | Something curled 
or twieted: by tortus, with the substan- 
tive. || A garland, sertum; plural, ser- 
ta (=> corolla = chaplet). Vid. Gar- 
LAND. 

WREATH, ¢., torquére : contorquére 
(to twist): serere: nectere (to join). 

WRECK, s._ |] PrRopr., navigium (4 
shipwreck) : navis fracta (a shattered ship): 
navis or navizii reliquize (the remnants of 
a shattered ship). The timbers of a toreck, 
tabule navis fracte. || Fie. Ruin, vid. 

WRECK, v., frangere. To be wrecked, 
frangi; naufragium facere ({=> not nan- 
fragium pati); ad scopulos allidi or affligi; 
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gaxis impingi (by striking on rocks) ; nau- 
tragio interire (to perish by shiyorcck). 

WREN, regulus (Auct. Carm. de Phi- 
lom.) : * motacilla regulus (Linz.). 

WRENCH. Vid. Force, SPRAIN. 

WRES'T. || Propr., (vi) extorquére 
aliquid alicui (not ab aliquo, which is cor- 
rect only of extorting money, corn, &c.): 
exprimere alicui aliquid: eripere alicui 
aliquid: per vim auterre alicui aliquid. 
Zo wrest any thing out of any body’s hands, 
extorquére aliquid de or ex manibus ali- 
cujus (but not de or ex aliquo); eripere 
de ore manibus alicujus. || Fic. 7’ wrest 
the sense of any thing, aliquid perverse in- 
terpretari: to wrest the meaning of a word, 
verbum in pejus detorquére. 

WRESTLE. || PRopr., luctari, or 
(post-Augustan) colluctari cum aliquo or 
inter se. || Fic., luctari: contendere: vi- 
res intendere. Vid., also, STRIVE. 

WRESTLER, luctator: palestrita 
(merely for exercise): athléta (in the pub- 
lic games). 

WRESTLING, luctatio (Cic.) : lucta- 
tus (Plin.: [7° lucta and luctamer are 
poetical) ; alsu ( figurativery), certamen. 

RETCH, miser (@ miserable man) : 
perditus: nequam (an abandoned, wicked 


n). 

WRETCHED. || Unhappy, miser 
(miserable); miserabilis (pitiable) : tlebi- 
lis (lamentable). JN. miser et tlebilis. A 
wretched look, aspectus miserabilis. || Bad, 
worthless, malus. A wretched man, ho- 
mo malus, improbus, nequam, improbus 
ac netarius. || Poor, in bad circum: 
stances, miser (pitiable) : atilictus (bro- 
ken down): wrumnosus (burdened with 
troubl:) : calamitosus (afflicted with many 
sufferings and adversities). 

WRE'TCHEDLY, misere: miserabili- 
ter: miseranduin in modum (miserably): 
male (badly). Wretchedly poor, mendi- 
cissimus (Cic.). 

WRETCHEDNESS, miseria (general 
term): res miserw or aflictw (sad circum- 
stances, pitiable state of affairs): calamitas 
(occasioned by loss): wrumnew: vexatio- 
nes (distress) : egestas (bitter poverty): an- 
pe temporum (bad times): tempora 

uctuosa (mournful times), To bein wretch- 
edncss, in miseria esse or versari; in sum- 
ma infelicitate versari; iniquissima for- 
tund uti: to be born to wretchedness, ad 
miseriam or miseriis ferendis natum esse: 
to deliver from wretcheduness, a miseria vin- 
dicare; ex tmiseriis eripere: to alleviate 
the wretchedness of any one, miseriis ali- 
uem levare. 

WRETCHLESS. Vid. REcKuEss. 

WRIGGLE, torquéri: se torquére: se 
versare. J wriggle into, se insinuare in 
or ad. 

WRIGHT, opifex (with reference to la- 
eR artifex (with reference to labor and 
skill). 

WRING, torquére. To wring the hands, 
manus torquére: to wring clothes (after 
washing), *aquam exprimere linteis: to 
wring any body’s neck, contorquére fau- 
ces; cervices alicujus frangere ({> gu- 
Jam alicujus frangere [Sall., Cat., 55, 4] is 
unusual; and collum alicui torquére = 
“to take a man by the neck, and twist it 
partly round” (a sort of punishment, or a 
milder torture] ; cf. Liv., 4, 53): to wriny 
from; vid. Extorr. 

WRINKLE, s.,ruga, To contract wrin- 
kles, cutis culcatur rugis (Or.). 

WRINKLE, v., rugure (Plin.) : corru- 
gare (Col.): contrahere (Cic.). To wrin- 
kle the forehead, cogere rugas in frontem 
(Jun), 

WRINKLED, rugosus. 

WRIST, carpus (Cels.). Wrist-band, 
*fasciola subuculew : with frilled wrist- 
bands, or frilled at the wrist, ad manus 
fimbriatus (-a, -um, Suet.), 

WRIT. || Any thing coritten, scrip- 
tum. Holy Writ, literwz sanctie, sacra, or 
divine ; arcane sanctas religionis litere 
(Lact.): *corpus literarum sanctarum 
(collection of sacred writings). ox” Bib- 
lia is modern, and scriptura sancta or sa- 
era (Lact., 4, 5,9) ts late Latin: scriptu- 
ta, ?n classical Latin, is never =a writing, 
written document. As we read, or find, in 
Holy ht sanctz liters docent; sicut 





WRIT 


sacre litere docent; quod divinis literis 
proditum est. || Zn law, prescriptum : 
mandatum: * liter de comprehendendo 
malefico edite or emisswz ; or simply lite- 
re (from the context). To issue a writ 
for, mandare alicui aliquid; *literas ede- 
re, emittere de re. 

WRITE, scribere (general term) : lite- 
ras scribere or facere (Plaut., to form let- 
ters): ducere literarum formas (Ruhnk., 
of children learning to write): hence, to 
write a good hand, or fine hand, lepida 
manu facere literas or scribere (after 
Plaut.): to write a bad, wretched hand, 
male, negligenter exarare literas [vid., 
also, HAND]: to write frum a copy, litera- 
rum ductus sequi (Quint., 10, 2, 2); ver- 
sus ad imitationem propositus describere 
(after Quint., 1, 1, 35): literis consignare : 
literis mandare: scriptura persequi (to 
note or put down in writing): in chartam 
conjicere (to put hastily upon paper) : me- 
moriz causa in libellum referre (to put 
down in a note-book, in order to assist the 
memory) : enotare (to note or put down in 
writing what one has just read or thought 
of): literis custodire: memoriw prodere, 
tradere (to commit to writing) : conscribe- 
re (to compose in writing). Tv write down 
with abbreviations, to write down in short- 
hand (what another says), aliquid velocis- 
sime notis excipere; to write briefly, bre- 
viter describere, exponere, complecti: to 
write fully, copiously, stilo uberiore expli- 
care: to write in verse, versibus describe- 
re, persequi: well written, verbis apte 
comprehensus et conclusus: to write for 
one's livelihood, calamo victum quwritare 
(after T'er., Andr., 1, 1, 48): to write a let- 
ter, scribere or conscribere epistolam (to 
compose @ letter with reference to the con- 
tents or substance of the letter; whereas 
scribere literas, e. g., manu sua, refers to 
the manual act of writing): to write (a let- 
ter) to any body, (a) absolutely, literas ad 
aliquem dare or mittere (Jog>~ but not lit- 
eras scribere, or simply scribere, ad ali- 
quem or alicui) : to write fully, or at length, 
to any body, literas dare ad aliquem plu- 
rimis verbis scriptas; ad aliquem uberio- 
res literas mittere ; (b) with notice of the 
contents of the letter, literas mittere (to 
send. a letter to; with an accusative and 
infinitive when the letter contains only 
statements or information, but with ut and 
the conjuzction when the letier contains a 
command, charge, &c.); scribere alicui or 
ad aliquem (to inform or enjoin by letter ; 
with an accusative and infinitive, or with 
ut and a coniunction, according to the na- 
ture of the communication, as before) ; ali- 
quem per literas certiorem facere de ali- 
qua re (or with an accusative and infint- 
live, to give intelligence of any thing by 
letter): to write concerning any body or 
any thing, scribere de aliquo or de aliqua 
re; to any body, alicui or ad aliquem (gen- 
eral term); epistolam conscribere de ali- 
qua re; to any body, alicui (if by letter) ; 
librum scribere de aliqua re (a bovk): to 
write against any body, scribere in or ad- 
versus aliquem (general term); librum 
edere contra aliquem (to publish a book 
against any body): to write to one another, 
to correspond by writing, literas dare et 
accipere : to wrile back (in reply), literas 
rescribere or respondére : to write one’s 
self as assume such or such a title or 
character in writing, se scribere aliquem 
(e. g., se A. Cornelium Cossum consulem 
scripserit, Liv., 4, 20, extr.) ; alicui est no- 
men (with a nominative or dative, more 
rarely @ genitive, of the name): his name 
is written with a a, * nomen ejus habet lit- 
eram d: to read a written reply, ex libello 
respondére (Plin. Ep., 5, 6,5): to preach 
a writicn sermon, &c., de scripto dicere 
(Cic.), or orationem, sermonem ex libello 
habére (ef. Suet., Oct., 84): to write out, 
perscribere (to write fully and accurately) ; 
exscribere ; transcribere (lo transcribe) ; 
transcribere ; transferre (to transfer from 
one book to another), || T’0 compose (a 
book), Qibrum) scribere or conscribere ; 
edere (to publish). || IMPROPR. Any thing 
is written on any body's forehead, aliquid 
ex ore ac fronte alicujus pernoscere po- 
tes (after Cic., Fat., 5, 10). 

WRITER. || One who writes, scri- 
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bens: qui scribit: qui literas scribit. 4 
good writer, qui eleganti or nitida manu 
literas scribit (after Plaut., Pseud., 1, 1, 
28): the writer of @ letter, qui literas, epis- 
tolam scripsit, exaravit (after Cic.). ||One 
whose profession or of fice it is to 
write, scriba; also (post-Augustan), a 
manu servus; ab epistolis; amanuensis 
(secretary, amanuensis) ; librarius (@ tran- 
scriber of books). || Author of a book, 
scriptor: qui librum scripsit or conscrip- 
sit (the actual writer of it): auctor (only so 
Sar as he is an authority for using a 
particular style, for a particular statement, 
&c.; hence not without a genitive, unlese 
this can easily be supplied by the context). 
Roman writers, Romani scriptores (whe 
have written in Latin); rerum Romana- 
rum auctores (Latin historians, who are our 
authorities for Roman history); Latinitatis 
auctores (writers of classical Latinity). 
|| Writers (as a class), without genitive, 
qui libros scribunt or conscribunt. 

WRITHE, se contorquére or torquére: 
torquéri. 

WRITING. ||The act, scriptio: scrip- 
tira: scribendi usus (habitual). Fond of 
writing, scribendi cupidus; ad scriben- 
dum promtus ac paratus; scribendi amo- 
re flagrans: @ writing exercise, scribendi 
exercitatio, commentatio, meditatio: of 
or belonging to writing, scriptorius ; gra- 
phiarius (Suet., contatning materials for 
writing) : writing materials, charta et at- 
ramentum (paper and ink), or charta ( pa- 
per) only. \|\The manner, scribendi ge- 
nus, ratio (Cic.): scriptures genus (Nep.). 
[Vid., also, StyLE.] ||Any thing writ- 
ten, scriptum (f-gP” not scriptio; and 
scriptira, in this sense, is late), || PLUR- 
Writings, tabule (public formal docu- 
ments ; with or without public). 

WRITING-DESK or TABLE, * mensa 
scriptoria. With the Rumans, the men 
wrote reclining on a lectulus lucubratori- 
us ; the women, sitting on a cathedra; vid. 
Bottig., Sabin., 1, p. 65). 

WRITING-MASTER, * magister scri- 
aa 


endi. 

WRITING-PAPER, * charta scriptoria. 
WRITING-STAND, * vasculum atra- 
menti et theca graphiaria. 

WRITING-TABLET, codicilli (plural, 
Cic.): pugillares (Plin. Ep., Suet.) : tabula 
literaria (Varr.). 

WRONG, adj., non justus (not as it 
ought to be; opposed to justus): pravus 
(perverse, having @ false direction ; 
posed to rectus): vitiosus (faulty): fal- 
sus (false or mistaken ; of persons): alie- 
nus (“ot suitable): non opportunus: in- 
commodus (inconvenient). The account 
is wrong, vationes non conveniunt: to 
form a wrong judgment respecting any 
body, mate, perperem, corrupte, non in- 
tegre judicare de aliquo: to form a wrong 
conclusion, vitiose concludere (Cic.): to 
give @ wrong pronunciation to Greek 
words, perperam, male, Grwca pronunti- 
are: wrong measure or weight, mensura 
non justa; pondus non justum: to be 
wrong in the head, insanum esse ; insa- 
nire (Cic.); mentis non integrum esse 
(Hor.): to pursue @ wrong course or meth- 
od, alienam, non rectam inire rationem, 
or ingredi viam, qué eo quo tendis per- 
venius, deducaris (after Cic.): to be in the 
wrong road, aberFasse a recta vid (proper. 
ly); a virtute aberrasse ( figuratively) : the 
wrong side, aversa pars ; aversum latus: 
the wrong key, clavis falsa, aliena : to come 
at the wrung time, alieno, non opportuno, 
tempore, non in tempore, venire: to go 
into the wrong house, alias, quam volebam, 
intrare wdes: you are wrong (= mistaken), 
falsus es (Ter.): the clock is wrong, * hor- 
ologium errat: to be wrong in computa- 
tion, errare, falli, in pumerando, compu- 
tando. 

WRONG, s._ Vid. Insury. 

WRONG, »., ledere (general term, to 
hurt): injurié «fficere aliquem ; injuriam 
alicui facere, inferre, imponere ; injuri- 
am jacére or iminittere in aliquem (¢o tn- 
flict an injury upon). To think himself 
wronged, se }wsum putare; gre or mo- 
leste ferre ; pro molestissimo habére (sq 


C.). 
WRONGFUL. Vid. Unsust. 


YEAR 


WRONGLY, male (opposed to bene): 
to integre): non recte: 


EE bieo 


WROUGHT, factus: confectus. Vid. 
Work. \ 
WRY, distortus: pravus: intortus: re- 


curvus. ! : 
WRY-NECK. (A bird), *iynx torquilla 
Linn. 


WRY.NECKED, qui est obstipa cervi- 
ce (Suet., Tib., 68) or obstipo capite. 
_ WRYNESS, pravitas; or by the adjec- 


tives. 
WYCH-ELM, *almus scabra (Linn.). 


Y. 


ACHT, *celox: cursoria (sc. navis, 
Sidon. Ep.1,5). Vid. Sure. 

YAM, * dioscorea (Liznn.). 

YARD. || A court, area: chors (for 
cattle; vid. Count). ||A measure of 
three feet, duo cubitus (a cubitus being 
@ foot and a half: the Roman gya- 
dus is less than a yard, about 2} feet ; ulna 
is much more than a yard). A yard long, 
‘tripedalis (of three Roman feet). || The 
support of a sail, antenna (Ces.), or 
antennz, plural (Ov., Hirt.) : [> cornua 
= the extremities of the yard. 

YARN, linum netum (linen yarn, Ulp., 
Dig., 32, 3, 70, § 11): lana neta (woolen 
yarn, ib..§ 2). A thread of linen yarn, 
filum lini or linteum : @ thread of woolen 
yarn, filam lanz or laneum (both after 
Liv., 1, 32, and Plin., 36, 15, 22). 

YAWL, lembus: scapha. Vid. Surp. 

YAWN. v., oscitare (Cic.): oscitari 





(Auct. ad Her.): dormitare (a sign of 
leepiness). To aloud, clare oscita- 
re (Geil.). 

YAWN, s., oscitatio. With a yawn, os- 
citanter. 

YE, YOU, vos, plural of tu. 

YEA. || Yes, vid. || Indeed, truly, 
imo. Yea r . yea More, imo etiam ; 


quin ; etiam; quin etiam; imo vero eti- 
am; quin potius. 

YEAN, eniti: parére. 

YEAR, annus (the proper word): annu- 
um tempus: anni or annuum spatium 
(the space of a year). A half year, semes- 
tre spatium; sex menses: in the past 
year, anno superiore, exacto, transacto, 
circumacto, &c. ([3>° not elapso) : to en- 
ter upon a new year with good thoughts 
and resolutions, novum annum faustum 
et felicem reddere bonis cogitationibus : 
to wish any body a happy new year, optari 
alicui et omiuari in proximum annum 
leta (after Plin. Ep., 4, 15,5): to wish one 
another a happy new year, primum incipi- 
entis anni diem letis precationibus invi- 
cem faustum ominari (Plia., 28, 2,5; cf. 
Ov., Fast., 1, 175, cur leta tuis dicuntur 
verba kalendis): the year before, anno an- 
te; anno superiore or proximo: the year. 
after, or the next year (speaking of past 
ttme), anno postero: a year after he was 
banished, postero anno quam ejectus est: 
three years after he had returned, post tres 
annos or tertium annum quam redierat; 


tertio anno quam redierat; tribus annis | 


or tertio anno postquam redierat ; tertio 
anno quo redierat: in the course of the 
year, anno vertente: every other year, al- 
ternis annis: every year, singulis annis; 
quot annis: every third, fourth year, tertio, 
quarto quoque anno: for a year, annum 
(e. g.. potestatem annum obtinére; ali- 
quem annum lugére): not to have con- 
woked the Senate for nearly a year, anno 
jam prope senatum non habuisse (Liv.) : 
three times a year, ter in anno: to put o; 

any thing for a year, for this year, for 
many years, aliquid differre in annum. in 
hune annum, in multos annos: this year, 
hoe anno (less commonly in hoc anns* : 








YEAR 


taking one year with another, ut 

ducas, &c. (i. e., upon an average of sev- 
eral years, hos pumquam minus, ut per- 
que ducerent, dena millia sestertia ex 
melle recipere esse solitos) : @ whole year, 
annus integer: above (or more than a year), 
pus: amplius (more): major: majus (old- 
er): [9 et quod excurrit, very late; e. 
g., Paul., Dig., decem et quod excur- 
rit; Veget., Mil., 1, 28, viginti et quod 
excurrit annorum pax): it is more than 
twenty years, amplius sunt viginti anni: 
above a year, plus annum (e. g., cum ali- 
quo vivere); annum et eo diutius (e. g., 
esse in Gallia cum aliquo simul): it is 
more than three years since, amplius sunt 
tres anni; amplius triennium est: it is a 
year since, annus est quum, postquam, 
&c.: it is not yet ten years since, nondum 
decem anni sunt quum, &c.: how long is 
it since this happened? St. It is now twen- 
ty years, quam diu id factum est? St. 
Hic annus incipit vicesimus: @ year had 
scarcely annus vix intercesserat: 
in the winter of the year 1000, hieme, qui 
fuit annus millesimus (after Ces., B. G., 4, 
1, init.): @ space of two, three, six, ten 
years, biennium, triennium, sexennium, 
decennium (or duo anni, &c.) : a year old, 
anniculus; unius anni (general term) ; 
unum annum natus (of persons): to be so 
many years old, natum, with accusative of 
the years; or esse, with genitive of the 
years: to be above so many years old, vix- 
isse, confecisse, complevisse (so many 
years): thus, he is nineteen years old, de- 
cem et novem annos natus est; decem et 
novem annorum est: he is above ninety 
years old, nonaginta annos vixit, confecit, 
complevit; also, nonagesimum annum 
excessisse, egressum esse: above or un- 
der thirty-three years old, major or minor 
annos tres et triginta natus, or major (mi- 
nor) annorum trium et triginta; also, ma- 
jor (minor) quam annos tres et triginta 
natu (Cic.) or natus (Vep.); major (mi- 
nor) quam annorum trium et triginta: J 
take him to be sixty years old, if not more, 
Sexaginta annos natus est, aut plus, ut 
conjicio : he died at the age of thirty-three, 
decessit annos tres et triginta natus: in 
the thirtieth year of his age, tricesimum 
annum agens: in years, magnus natu; 
magno natu ; grandior or pergrandis na- 
tu; etate provectior or grandior; zxtate 
jam senior (of advanced age); wtate af- 
fettus (grown old ; all of persons); vetus 
or vetulus (somewhat old ; af persons and 
things: [> grandevus is poetical): to 
be in years, annosum esse (of animate and 
inanimate objects); xtate provectiorem 
esse; longius wtate provectum esse ; 
grandiorem natn esse (of persons); ve- 
tustum esse (of things): to advance in 
years, senescere ; longius #tate procede- 
re or provehi: in course of years, wtate ; 
tempore procedente : season of the year, 
anni tempus: the four seasons of the year, 
quatuor anni tempora; commutationes 
temporaum quadripartite. 

YEARLY, adj.. annuus (lasting @ year ; 
taking place throughout the whole year ; 
also, annalis, Varr.): anniversarius (re- 
turning at the expiration of a year ; in this 
sense annuus is poetical). Yearly festivals, 
sacra anniversaria ; festi dies anniversa- 
Tii: yearly salary, income, &c., annua, 
-orum, ”., or annua pecunia (general 
term, Sen., Bencf..1, 9.4; Tac., Ann., 13, 
34, 1); merces annua (as pay; e. g., of a 
physician ;. vid. Plin., 29, 1, 5); annua sa- 
laria, -orum, n. (as a kind of pension; e. 


g-, t0 poor senators, Suet., Ner., 10): to ap-- 


point a yearly salary to any one, annua or 
annuam pecuniam alicui statuere, consti- 
tuere : to give a yearly salary to any one, 
annua alicui prestare or prebére : to gire 
any ome a yearly salary of five hundred 
thousand sesterces, offerre alicui in singu- 
los annos quingena sestertia. 

YEARLY, adv., quotannis: singulis an- 
nis : in singulos annos ( for every year). 

YEARN, desiderare aliquid: esse in 
desiderio : tenéri desiderio alicujus rei: 
desiderium alicujus rei me tenet, cepit: 
requirere aliquem or aliquid: flagrare, 
estuare alicujus rei desiderio. 

YEARNING, desiderium (ardens, sum- 
mum). 


YET 
YEAST, * fermentum fecibus zythi ea- 


pressum. 
YELL, v., ululare: ejulare (with lam 
entation 


)- 
YELL, s., ululatus ; ejulatus; ejulatio; 
loratus 3or (of seve, al) comploratio (with 


20n). 

YELLOW, gilbus : gilvus : helvus (like 
honey ; vid. Voss., Virg., Georg., 3, ®3): 
flavus: flavens (yellow as gold; composed 
of green, red, and white, like the ripe ears 
of corn, hair, &c.; Greek tavbes, for which 
we find, also, aureus) : fulvus (with e red or 
brown tinge; darker than gold): tuteus 
(of an orange or bri color; paler 
than rufas: [@> flavus, fulvus, and lu- 
teus signify yellow passing over into red ; 
and hence, in Gell. 2, 26, they are reckoned 
among the red colors): badius (of a pale 
yellow): luridus (of a dull yellow, of a yel- 
lowish green): galbanus (like young corn 
and the sprouts in spring ; of @ greenish 
yellow, xAwpos): cadaverosus ( as 
@ corpse): ravus (of a gray or dark yel- 
low); also, aureus (of a gold yellow): ce- 
réus, cerinus (yellow as waz): croceus 
(of a saffron color): sulphureus (of a brim- 
stone color): silaceus (like ochre): citri 
colore (of @ citron color; not citri- 
nus, a false reading, Plin., 19, 5, 23). To 
be yellow, flavére: to become or grow yel- 
low, flavescere. 

YELLOWISH, subfiavus (Suet.) : color 
in luteum inclinatus or languescens (both 
Piin. ; lateus = “the color of the flower ;” 
lutum, saffron). 

YELP, gannire. ‘ 

YEOMAN, agri, agrorum SSOT Or 
dominus: agrarius (Cic., At, 1, 19, 4; 
landed proprietor): liberi predii possessor 
(having a freehold) ; plural, aratores : yeo- 
men of the guard, custodes corporis; sti- 
patores corporis ; satellites (from the con- 
text). Vid. LirE-GuARD. 

YES. (As an affirmative answer), ita: 
ita est: sic est (so it is): recte (an expres- 
sion of courtesy in ion ; quite right, 
very well): certe (certainly, surely, denotes 
Pthe conviction with which one afirms @ 
thing): vero (indeed, truly, afirms with 
greater emphasis): etiam: sane: sane qui- 
dem (it is self-evident ; at all events): imo 
( in itself is never an affirmative par- 
ticle in replies, but rather opposes what hag 
been said before; either something stronger, 
“yea even,” or something corrective, “yea 


in the interrogation ; e. g., will you come? 
yeniesne? yes! veniam! do you want me? 
mene vis? yes! te! Clitipho came here. 
Alone? Clitipho huc adiit. Solus? Yes! 
solus! J say yes, aio: affirmo: annuo (by 
nodding the head): you say yes, but I say 
no, tu ais, ego nego: to Gnswer yes Or No, 
aut etiam aut non respondére: to say 
yes to any thing, in aliqua re assentire: to 
answer yes to any thing, aliquid affirmare: 
only say yes, fac promittere. 
YESTERDAY, ety ecgesice! die — 
epistolary style) pridie ejus diei quo 
scribebam (vid. Frotef..§ 246). Yesterday 
evening, heri vespéri: yesterday morning, 
heri mane: the day before yesterday (ad- 
verbially), nudius tertius; (swbstantively) 
dies qui nudius tertius fuit: of yesterday, 
ive.. lately, nuper admodum factus (natus) 
YET. || However, but, tamen, atta- 
men; verumtamen (but however, out yet, 
ov why add): nihilominus (nevertheless): 
quamquam, etsi (although, however, pévrot, 
xairot; both chicfly. as in Greek pévrot, in 
an exception which a speaker himself makes, 
where also we may use sed; vid. Cic., Cat., 
1.9, 22; ad Div. 7, 24,2; Muren., 41, 89): 
sed (in transitions, when the discourse is 
suddenly broken off; e. g., yet let us omiz 
that, sed id omittamus; yet enough of 
this, sed hwe hactenus): sed, tamen, ve 
rumtamen (in resuming interrupted dis 
course, after @ is, &c.; vid. Cic., 
N. D., 1, 32, extr.; Verr.. 3, 2, init.; off. 
Heusing., Cic., Of, 1, 1, 3): atque (tow- 
ever, in passing to another part of a speech; 
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Andr., 1, 2, 20): saltem (at least, in a lim- 
ttation). Yet at least, yet certaiiuly, at, at 
saltem, or at... saltem (after negative 
propositions; vid. Cic. ad Div. 9, 8, 2; 
Sext., 3, extr.): yet at last, yet at length, ta- 
men, tandem (when any thing long wished 
or hoped for is attained ; vid. Bremi, Suet., 
Oct. 91; Meb.. Cas., B. G., 3, 21): yet not, 
neque tamen; non tamen; tamen...non 
(vid. Krebs, § 808). ||Denoting a con- 
dition, sed: yet so, yet only in so far... 
that or that not, sed tamen ita... ut or ut 
ne; also simply ita... ut, or ut ne, when 
the first proposition is limited by the second 
(vid. Cic. ad Div. 16,9, 3; Cat., 4, 7,15; 
of. Beier, Cic., Of., 1, 25, 88, p. 199, sq.). 
|| (OF time), still, adhuc (to this time): 
ad id; ad id tempus (to that time): etiam 
(pointing out the existence of a certain cir- 
sumsiance at a certain period, as implying 
surprise or displeasure): etiamnunc; eti- 
amnuin (the same, with emphasis): not yet, 
nondum (to denote the non-existence or 
non-occurrence of an expected event, state, 
&c., as contemporaneous with the occur- 
rence of some other erent, which may be ei- 
ther past, presént, or future: ile quid agat, 
si nondum Roma es profectus ad me scri- 
bas velim); haud dum, noz... etiam 
(makes the verb of the sentence more em- 
phatic): you do not yet thoroughly know 
me, non satis pernosti me etiam qualis 
sim (Zr, Audr., 3, 2, 23): adhue non 
(even up to the present moment, with refer- 
ence to the previous space during which the- 
event has not taken place ; with reference to 
the past, we must use ad id tempus non; 
ad id non): not yet... but,nondum... 
sed: and not yct, neque dum; neque ad- 
huc: nothing yet, nihildum ; nihil ad- 
huc: not ye’, nullus dum; nullus etiam 
nunc (all with same difference as nondum, 
non etiam, adhuc non; vid. [Vid. Obs. 
t Hiruerto.] || Yet, in adding, 
strengthening, &c., and with com- 
paratives; etiam, with comparative: 
(Ge? not adhue till Quint., &c.; also in 
adding particulars, &c., that are to be tak- 
en besides and equally with what was before* 
mentioned ; etiain alli; etiam insiiper: J 
make yet one more reqitest, unum etiam 
vos oro, ut, &c. Vid. Srmut. 

YEW-TREL. taxus. Of yew-tree, tax- 
icus ({2gP tuxeus, poetical). 

YIELD. || Trans. To bear, produce 
(of the earih, trees, &c.), terre, etterre, pro- 
ferre: fundere, etfundere (of nature, the 
earth, a field; fundere and ettundere = 
yield abundantly). To yield fruit or prod- 
uce, terre fruges, or ferre onlu; fructum 
afferre ; efferre (especially of a field). The 
tree yields its fruit, arbor fert. || 7'o give, 
afford, &c., atferre (to bring): facere, 
eflicere (to cause): esse (with dative): pa- 
rére (beget, dolorem, tedium, &c.): cre- 
are (make, crcate; e. g., periculum, erro- 
rem, voluptatem): preestare (to supply). 
To yicid profit or pleasure, utilitatem or 
voluptatem atterre; usui or voluptati es- 
se: to yicld any body continual pleasure, 
voluptatem) perpetuam prwstare alicui; 
comfort, consolation, solatium dare, pre- 
bére, atferre; solatio o7 solatium esse. 
To yield no consolation (of things), nihil 
habére consolationis. |] Z'o deliver up, 
tradere; dedere: to yicld up the ghost 
{vid. Dir]. || 7'o concede, grant (in 
disputation), concedere (general term) : 
contitéri (without conviction) : assentiri 
(with conviction): dare (as a ground to 
argueupon). Do you yield that? &c., das- 
ne? (vith accusative and infinitive). Who 
would not yild this ? quis hoc non dede- 
rit? if you yield this, you must also yield 
that, dato hoc, dandum erit illud: this be- 
tng yielded, quo concesso; quibus con- 
cessis, || INTRANS. || J'o give way, ce- 
dere: the sand yields (to the foot), salu- 
lum vestigio cedit: @ cushion which does 
not yield (hen one sits on it), culcita que 
corpori resistit. || Not to resist, cede- 
re, concedere (gencral terms) : morem 
gerere, obsequi (to comply with) : manus 
dare (to declare one’s self conquered ; vid. 
Herz., Cas., B. G.,5, 31): to yteld to a per- 
son in any thing, cedere alicui in aliqua 
re: to yield to the entreatics af any body, 
alicujus precibus cedere ; alicujus preci- 
bus at a or relinquere ; alicui ro- 
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mene obsequi: to yield to the will of any 
ody, alicujus voluntati morem gerere or 
obsequi: not to yield, in sententiad sua per- 
stare or perseverare. || J'io give one’s 
self up to, alicui rei se dedere; studio 
alicujus rei se dedere or se tradere. Pur., 
voluptatibus se dedere or se tradere; ser- 
vire; astrictum esse; deditum esse. || 7'0 
be inferior, cedere; concedere (vid. 
Herz., Ces., B. G., 5, 7): inferiorem esse 
aliquo (to be under): to yield to a person 
in nothing, non cedere or non concedere 
alicui in aliqua re; non inferiorem esse 
aliquo aliqua re, parem esse elicui aliqua 
re (to be equal): wquare or equiparare 
aliquem aliqua re (to equal): not to yield 
to one in luxury, aliquem luxuriaé square. 

YIELDING, s., by circumlocuiion. Our 
yielding at all proves at once, &c., demon- 
strat id ipsum, quod cedimus (e. g., eos 
graves fesse] intolerabiles, Quintilian, 6, 

’ ). 

YIELDING, obsequens; obsequiosus; 

facilis ; indulgens, Syn. in Conrpuat- 
SANT. 
YOKE, s., jugum (properly and figura- 
tively) : jugum servitutis: jugum servile; 
servitus, -utis (figuratively). To put on 
or impose a yoke, jugum alicui imponere 
(properly and figuratively) : to take off a 
yoke, jagum alicui solvere or demere 
(properly); aliquem eximere servitio (fig- 
uratively) : to shake off a yoke, jugum ex- 
cutere; jugum exuere; jugo se exuere 
(properly and figurativly ; exuere, with 
the idea of gradually shaking off); jugum 
servile a cervicibus dejicere; servitutem 
exuere (figuratively) : to bring any body 
under the yoke of slavery, alicui jugum ser- 
vitutis injungere: to deliver any body from 
a yoke, jugum servitutis a cervicibus ali- 
cujus depellere: to submit to a yoke, ju- 
gum accipere (all figuratively): to keep 
under the yoke of slavery, aliquem servitu- 
te oppressum tenére. Hence, hy metonymy 
=a pair of oxen (yoked together), jugum 
(boum). 

YOKE, v., jugum imponere (e. g., bu- 
bus) ; jugo aliquem subdere et ad currum 
jungere (Plin., 8, 16.20); (boves) jugo jun- 
gere (Cic.). To yoke together, (boves) con- 
jungere. 

YOKE-FELLOW, conjux (husband or 
wife) : socius (companion). 

YOLK, vitellus (the proper word): lute- 
um (Plin., the yellow). 

YON, qui, que, quod illic, istic, 

YONDER, } ibi est; or by iste, -a,-ud; 
ile, -a,-ud. And yonder he is, atque ec- 
cum (said by one pointing to the object) : 
yonder comes Davus, Davum video. 

YORE. Of yore, in time of yore, olim ; 
antiquitus; patrum or majorum memo- 
rid: antehac. Syn. in ANCIENTLY. 

YOU, tu (singular nom.) : vos (plural 
nom.) : te (singular acc.) : vos (plural acc.), 

YOUNG, adj. ands. || Of persons, 
parvus, parvulus (mot yet 2rown up; op- 
posed to adultus): infans (vader the sev- 
enth year) : puer, puella (a boy, girl, to the 
seventeenth year and beyond): adolescen- 
tulus, adolescens (to the thirtieth year and 
beyond): juvenis (a young man, to the for- 
ty-fifth year and beyond : {53° puer ts said 
of persons older than the serentecnth yar, 
to denote their want of experience; adoles- 
cens, especially, also, as tmplying absence 
of caution and considerateness which be- 
long to old age; and juvenis, as implying 
tha’ the party is in the prime of life, still in 
full vigor): filius (@ son, as opposed to his 
father ; e. g., the young Marius, Marius 
filius): @ young man, puer, adolescens, 
juvenis: filius (a son, opposed to his fa- 
ther): young people [vid. Yourn]: still 
very young, plane puer: peradolescentu- 
lus: that is still too young for any thing, 
cujus etas non matura alicujus rei. T'o 
make young again, juveniles annos red- 
dere alicui; alicui juvenilem quandam 
speciem reddere; renovare: to grow 
young again, juvenescere ; repuerasce- 
re; renovari. || Of animals, pullus 
(substantive, with the name of the animal 
added in an adjective; e.g.,a young horse, 
pullus equinus): catulus (of the young of 
dogs and cats; e. g., catulus canis; catu- 
lus felis: figvratively, also, of the young of 
other animals; e. g., of swine, sheep, ser 
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pents) : juvencus, juvenca (a bullock, nerf 
er; juvence also, figuratively, of young 
hens , opposed to veteres gallinw. Plin., 
10, 53,74). The young, soboles; que bes- 
tie procreant (procrearunt); qui pro- 
creata sunt; qua nata sunt: to bring 
forth young, fetus edere or procreare; 
catulos parere. ||Of trees and plants, 
novellus: a@ young vine, vitis novella. 
|, Of other things ; novus: a young (lately 
married) wife, nova nupta: @ young hus- 
band, novus maritus. 

YOUNGER, junior, minor, or inferior 
state: annis inferior: state posterior 
(later in respect of age): natu minor, mi- 
nor (especially of the youngir of two broth- 
ers). A whole year younger, toto anno 
junior : some years younger, aliquot annis 
minor. 

YOUR, vester (vestra, vestrum): ves- 
trim (among you): tuus, -a, -um (singu 
lar ; e@. g. your majesty, tua majestas). 
On your account, vestrd causa: propter 
vos. 

YOURSELF, tu ipse;: tute: tutemet: 
(plural), vos ipsi: vosmet :' vosmet ipsi. 

YOUTH. || The age of youth, pue- 
ritia: vetas puerilis (childhood, to the time 
when the young Roman assumed the toga 
Virilis, in his seventeenth year. From this 
year to the furty-sizth or fiftieth, persons 
able to bear arms were cailed juniores, as 
opposed to seniores) : adolescentia (from 
the seventeenth to the thirtieth, or even the 
fortieth year ; the period in which the youth 
ts ripening into the man): juventas, wtas 
integra or confirmata (the vigor of man- 
hood ; from the thirtieth to the forticth or 
Sfifticth year): juventas (youth in t's first 
bloom): juventa (rare in prose; the whole 
period, years of youth): in one’s youth, in 
pueritia: in adolescentia (Svet., Claud., 
41); but usually by puer or adolescens 
(when a boy, when quite a youth): from 
youth wp, a puero: a parvo: a parvulo: 
a pueris: a parvis: a parvulis (the last 
three of several, or when one spraks of him- 
self in the plural number) ; ab adolescen- 
tia: ab adolescentulo: from earliest youth, 
a primis temporibus wtatis: a prima or 
ab ineunte etate: ab inifio wtatis ; a pri- 
ima or ab ineunte adolescentid: a primo 
juvente flore: from tender youth, a pri- 
ma infantid: a tenero: a teneris, ut Gree- 
ci dicunt, unguiculis (& éy xwr, in episto- 
lary style, Cic. ad Div. 1, 6,2; not to be 
used in other pros): the flower of youth, 
flos wtatis: wtas florens: flos juvente* 
etas integra: to be in the ( first) flower of 
youth, in (primo) flore etatis esse: atate 
florére: to be stili in the flowsr of youth, 
integra esse wtate: to die in the very flow- 
er of youth, in ipso wtatis flore exstingui: 
in primo flore exstingui: medio in spa- 
tio integra wtatis eripi rebus humanis. 
|| Young persons, pueri, puelle (boys, 
girls): adolescentes, virgines (youths, 
young women) : juventus. juvenes (young 
persons of both sexes): janiores (young 
men able to bear arms ; opposed tu senio- 
res; vid. above): the youth of both sexes, 
juvenes utriusque sextis, 

YOUTHFUL, puerilis. or by the gent 
tire, pucri or puerorum: adolescentis or 
adolescentium (genitives) : quod adoles-- 
centia fert: juvenilis. Syn. iv YouTu. 

YOUTHFULLY, juveniliter. 

YULE. Vid. Curistmas. 


he 


ANY. || Buffoon, vid. || Simple 
ton, homo ineptus, insulsus, fatuas. 
ZEAL, studium : industria (”ntearied 
activity). Burning, fiery zeal. studium ar- 
dens; ardor: fervor: constant zeal, assi- 
duitas: stirring, actire zeal, alacritus: stu- 
dium acerrimum : to apply one’s zeal toa 
thing, omne studium ad rem conterre: 
to pursue one's studies with zal, stadia 
urgére: studia conceiebrare (of several, 
Cic., Invent., 1, 3, 4). to pursue them with 
less zeal (than formerly), stadia remittere : 
to have a zeal for any thing, studio nlicu- 
jus rei tenéri: to have great zal, to burn 
with zeal for any thing, studio slicujus rei 
flagrare, ardére, incensum csce: zeal ts 
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excited, studium incitatur, inflammatur, 
incenditur : to kindle, awaken zeal in a 
— for any thing, alicujus stadium al- 
iquid faciendi commovére : with zeal, stu- 
dio: studiose : with great zeal, summo stu- 
dio: studiosissime. . 
ZEALOT, acer alicujus rei defensor, 


propugnator. 

ZEALOUS, studiosus (always with a 
none . ray hota polis a wd 
st ens 
trac Ser agesae (violent). A zeal- 

ous patriot, civis acerrimus: to have a 
zealous desire for any thing, alicujus rei 
desiderio incensum esse or fla . 

ZEALOUSLY, studio: studiose: acri- 
ter: ardenter: enixe (with energy): = 
tente (with attention aud diligence) : 
dustrie (with constant exertion). To PR 
sire zealously, ardenter cupere: to assist 

one zealously in any thing, aliquem enixe 
a adjurare aliquid (e. g., ad bellum): to 
do, accomplish any thing zealously, aliquid 
enixe facere (e. g., alicujus imperata) : to 
labor more zealously, intentius opus face- 
Te: very zealously, omni or summo stu- 
dio: studiosissime: enixissime: to sup- 
“45 
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port any body most zealously, aliquem enix- 
issime juvare : to be most zealously devoted 
or attached to any body, esse alicujus stu- 
diosissimum or cupidissimum. 

ZEBRA, peli zebra (Linn.). 

ZEBU, * bos Indicus. 

ZENITH, * punctum verticis quod vul- 
go vocant zenith. The sun is in the ze- 
nith, * sol huic loco supra verticem est. 

ZEPHYR, Zephyrus, Favonius (Cic.). 

ZERO, * Zero, nom, indeclinable. Fic. 
To fall to zero, ad nihilum venire : to be 
at zero, nihil valére: nullo numero, loco, 


esse. 

ZEST. Vid. RextsH. 

ZIGZAG, discursus torti vibratique (of 
lightning, Plin. Ep., 6, 20,9). To forma 
zigzag, errorem volvere. (Ziv.) : tigzag 
letters, * literarum figure tortuose serpen- 
tes. The nearest adjective is tortuosus. 

ZINC, * zincum (Linn.). 

ZODIAC, orbis signifer (Cic., Div., 
42, 89): circulus ‘signifer (Vitr., 6, 1, 7 





ZOOP 
N. D., 2, 20,53): limbus duodecim 


coli regiones (Vitr.). For @ poetical de 
.). Fora 
Ng oe" Serica ag Virg., Georg , 


ZOOLITE, * pars animalis in = 
conversa, mutata. 


um A 


: *descriptio animantium. 


ZOOPHYTE, * zoophytum (Lizn.). 
705 
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ACH 
-onis (m.). 


Abantes, -um (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Abanies, Abantius, -a, 


j 


Abrantes, Abrantium, -ii (n.). 
Absalom, Absalon, or Absalo, -onis, and 


Absyrtus, Absyrtus, -i(m). 

Abula, v. 

Abydos, Faecal -i (m. and f.); of or be 
Ptah nd to Abydos, Abydénus, -a, -um. 


Abyssinia, Abyssinia, -2 (f.). 

Acémas, Acamas, -antis (m.). 

Acanthus, Acanthus, -i (m.); Acanthean, 
Acanthius, -a, -um. 

Acapulco, Portus Aque pulchre. 

Acarnania, Acarnania, -@ (f.; an Acar- 
nanian, -anis; the Acarnani- 
ans, Acarnanes, -um (m.); Acarnanian, 
Acarnanicus, -a, -um. 

4Acastus, Acastus, -i (m.). 

Acca, Acca, -® (f.). 

Ace, Vv. Acre. 

Acerenza, Acherontia, -# ( f.). 

Acesines, v. Jenaub. 

Acesta, Acesta, 2); the Acestans, Aces- 


Achewus, -a, -um; eer -a, -um (po. 
-8, -um ; the Acheaes, Achai, -orum 








nek an Achaan fe Achiias, -adis 
Achemenes, Acheménes, -is (m); of or 
belonging to Ach Ach us, 
-a, -um; a d. dant ‘of Ach. ¥ 





Achemenides, - -2 (m.). 
Acharne, Acharna, -Arum (f. 
= ge careers -a, -um, an Agtoctant 


pre ny Achiates, -2 (m.). 
Achelois, the, Achélous, -i (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Achelous, Acheloius, +a, 
-um; @ daughter of the Achelous, Ache- 
lis, -idis, and Acheléias, -adis. 
Acheron, the, Achéron, -ontis (m.); of or 
the Acheron, Acherontian, 


Acheronticus, -a, -um, end Acheronté- 








Aciris, V. Acri. 
Cora Hermie ot balan Et, 


Piorae Acmon, -dnis (m.). 
i Accetes, -2 Maat 
as, V. Agrig 
proba | Jean @ Acre), Ace, -e3, and Aca, 
-2 ( 
Acri, oe Aciris, -is (m.). 
Acrisius, Acrisius, -ii (m.) ; of or belong- 


Acroceraunian, Acrocéraunius, -a, -um; 
the Acroceraunian mountains, Acrocer- 
aunia, -orum (7.). 

re if). 


Actor, Actor, -dris (m.); son or descend- 
ant of Actor, Actorides, -e. 


Adda’ the Aad So 
ua, -@ (f.) 
Adeline, i 


(f-); of or to Adiabene, Adia- 
énicus, -a,-um, diabénus, -a, -um. 
Adige, the, porrangay (m.) 


Af). 
Admétus, Admétus, -i (m.); of or belong- 
dd to Admetus, Admetéan, Admetéus, 


Adolphus, Ado hus, -i (m.). 

Gite bate -is or -idis, and Adon, 
-Gnis (m.) ; of or belonging to Adonis, 
AdGnéus, -a, -um; the festival of Ado- 
nis, Adonia, -orum (2.). 

Adour, the, Atiris, -is, or Atur, -iris (m.). 

4 Adramyttium, or -téon, gen- 


itive -i (n.), and Adramyttéos, -i (f.); | 
dramyttium, Adra- 


of or belo 


(f)- 
Adrastus, price, i (=); of or belong- 
ing to Adrastus, Adrastéus, “a, -um ; 
daughter or female descendant of Adras- 
tus, Adrastis, -idis. 
Adria, Adridcus, Adrianus, &c., Vv. Hadria. 
Adrianople, Adriandpilis, -is ( f-). 
Adriatic Sea, the, Sinus Adriaticus. 
fadrumetum. 


Ha, Ene (I): of or bdonging to Es, wgerore — -@ (f) 
ean, Zzus, Zolian, 





or Zgem, -arum (f.); of or 
belonging to Ege, Hgean, Eeeus, -8, 
2m ; of Ege, Egsates, 


v. £ge. 
gean, the, Sea, Egeum Mare. 
Zagéria, v. Egeria. de! 
son or of Zgeus, 
Egidle, Egidle, 28 (f). 
-608 (m.). 





milius, -a, -um. 
Sa ee ee son of Emon, 


Zmonia, &c., v. Hemonia. 
naria, v. 
Znias, Enéaa, -@ (m.); som or descend 
ant of Zncas, Enéades, -@ (m); of or 
Si ee ee 
5 aaa aera 


nus, Enus, -i, 1. a) lees 2 (f.) city. 
3 of or or belonging to 

-a, -um, and 

les, 


‘Ricts, Bicia, i ey: “of or belonging — kes a ae: the Zolians, 


AGR 


-um (m.), and JEGlii, -drum (m.); land 
of the Avolians, Eolis, -idos (f.). 

olus, Ldlus, -i (m.); son or descendant 
of Holus, olides, - (m.); daughter 
* female descendant of Aolus, Aolis, 
-idis (f.). 

Zipytus, Epytus, -i (f.) ; Apytian, of or 

elonging to Aepytus, /Epytius, -a, -um. 

4iqui, the, Aqui, -orum (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Alqui, Aquian, Hqui- 
cus, -a, -um, and ALquicilus, -a, -um; 
an Zquian, AEquicilus, -i (m.). 

Zésar, the, Aisar, -aris (m.); Asarian, 
£saréus, -a, -um. 

Zeschines, /Eschines, -is (m.). 

ZEschylus, Aschylus, -i (m.); of Aschy- 
lus, Z2schyléan, AEschyléus, -a, -um. 

Zésculapius, AAsculapius, -ii (m.); AYscu- 
lapian, Esculapius, -a, um; a temple of 
Ajsculapius, Esculapium, -ii (n.). 

Aisepus, the, /Esépus, -i (m.); Asepian, 
A®sépius, -a, -um. 

Zésernia, Esernia, -~ (f.); Asernian, of 
or belonging to Aisernia, AEserninus, -a, 
-um. 

Zisis, ZEsis, -is, 1. (m.) a@ river.—2. (f.) a 
town ; of or belonging to Zsis, Msinas, 
-atis (adj.). 

ZEson, son, -dnis (m.); of or belonging 
to #son, Hsonius, -a,-um; son of Ason, 
ZEsodnides, -e (m.). 

Zésop, 7Esopus, -i (m.); Asopian, of or 
belonging to Alsop, /Esdpéus, -a, -um, 
and /Esdpicus, -a, -um. 

Zésila, Hsia, -e (f.); Asilan, Msila- 
nus, -a, -um. 

Zithalia, v. Elba. 

Athiopia, v. Ethiopia. 

ZEthon, Ethon, -dnis (m.). 

4itna, Etna, -e, and AStne, -es (f.); 
mountain and city; of or belonging to 
f4itna, ZEtnean, ALtneus, -a, -um (of the 
mountain), and Atnensis, -e (of the 
city). 

Z2tolia, 7Etolia, -«2 (f.); Atolian, ZEtoli- 
cus, -a, -um; /Etolius, -a, -um, and /Eto- 
lus, -a, -um; an tolian, /télus, -i 
(m.); an Etolian female, Atolis, -idis 


Aitolus, Etolus, -i (m.) ; son or descendant 
of Ztolus, Astélides. 

Afranius, Afranius, -ii (m.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Afranius, Afranianus, -a, -um, 
and Atranius, -a, -um, 

Africa, Africa, -w (f.); African, Afer, 
Afra, -um; Africanus, -a,-um, and Afri- 
cus, -a, -um. 

Agamede, Agamédé, -es (f.). 

Agimédes, Agamédes, -is (m.). 

Agamemnon, Agamemnon or -no, genitive 
-dnis (m.); of or belonging to Agamem- 
non, AgamemnoOnius, -a, -um; son or 
descendant of Agamemnon, Agamem- 
nonides, -e (m.). 

Aganippé, Aganippé, -es (f.); Aganippé- 
an, Aganippéus, -a, -um, and Aganippi- 
cus, -a, -um; also, fem. adj. Aganippis, 
-idos. 

Agar, v. Hagar. 

Agatho, Agatho, -6nis (m.). 

Aguthocles, Agathocles, -is (m.); of or be- 
longing to Agathocles, Agathoclean, 
Agathocléus, -a, -um. 

Agathyrna, v. St. Agatha. 

Agave, Agavé, -es (f.). 

Agbatana, v. Ecbatana. 

Agde, Agatha, -w (f.). 

Agen, Aginnum, -i (n.). 

Agendicum, Agendicum, -i (7.). 

Agenor, Agénor, -dris (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Agenor, Agénoréus, -a, -um; son 
or descendant of Agenor, Agénorides, 
“2 (m.). 

Agesilaus, Agésilaus, -i (m.). 

Agesipolis, Agésipolis, -is (m.). 

Agincourt, Agincurtium, -ii (7.). 

Agis, Agis, -idis, acc. Agin, Cic.,and Agim, 
Curt. (m.). 

Agliia, Aglaia, -, and -aie, -es (f.). 

Aglaophon, Aglaophon, -ontis (m.). 

Aglauros, Aglauros, -i (f.). 

Agnes, Agnes, -etis (f.). 

Agnon, Agnon, -onis (m.). 

» Agnonides, Agnénides, - (m.). 

Agrigentum, Agrigentum, -i (n.), Greek 
Acragas, -antis (m.); of Agrigentum, 
Agrigentine, Agrigentinus, -a,-um, avd 

.Acra- or Agragantinus, -a, -um. 
is “Agrippa, Agrippe, -w (m.); of or belong: 
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ing to Agrippa, Agrippianus, -a, um, 
and Agrippinus, -a, um. 

Agrippina, Agrippina, -e (f.); of or be- 
longing to Agrippina, Agrippinensis, 
-e, and Agrippinianus, «a, -um. 

Agron, Agron, -onis (m.). 

Agylla, Agylla, -~ (f.); of or belonging 
to Agylla, Agyllinus, -a, -um. 

Agyrium, Agyrium, -ii (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Agyrium, Agyrian, Agyrinensis, 
-e, and Agyrinus, -a, -um. 

Ahab, Achabus, -i (m.). 

Ahasuerus, Ahasuerus, -i (m.). 

Aia, the, Allia, -e (f.). 

Aiz, Aque Sextie (pl., f.). 

Aiz-la- Chapelle, Aquisgranum, -i (n.). 

Ajaccio, Urcinium, -ii (n.). 

Ajaz, Ajax, -Acis (m.) ; tomb of Ajaz, Lan- 
tium, -ii (n.). 

Akhissar, Thyatira, -e (f.). 

Alabanda, Alabanda, -te (f.), and Alaban- 
da, -drum (n.); of or belonging to Ala- 
banda, Alabandensis, -e; Alabandénus, 
-a,-um; Alabandicus, -a, -um; and Ala- 
bandinus, -a, -um; an inhabitant of Ala- 
banda, Alabandeus, -ei (m.) ; the inhabit- 
ants of Alabanda, Alabandes, -ium (m.), 
and Alabandi, -drum. 

Alans, the, Alani, -drum (m.); Alanian, 
Alanus, -a, -um. 

Alaric, Alaricus, -i (m.). 

Alastor, Alastor, -dris (m.). 

Alatri, Aletrium, -ii (n.); of or belonging 
to Alatri, Aletrinas, atis (adj.). 

Alazon, th * 

Alas a. se } Alazon, -6nis (m.). 

Alba, Alba, -@ (f.); Alban, Albanus, -a, 
-um, and Albensis, -e; the Albans, Al- 
bani, -drum (m.). 

Albania, Albania, -e (f.); Albanian, Al- 
banus, -a, -um. 

Albany, Albania, -@ (f.); Villa Albana; 
Albanian, Albanus, -a, -um. 

Albengo, Albium Ingaunum, i (n.). 
Albinius, Albinius, -ii (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Albinius, Albinianus, -a, -um. 

Albinus, Albinus, -i, (m.). 

Albion, Albion, -dnis, 1. (f.) as country— 
2. (m.) as masc., prop. N. 

Albis, Albis, -is (m.). 

Albium, Albium, -ii (n.), v. Albengo and 
Vintimigtlia, 

Albius, Albius, -ii (m.); of or belonging to 
Albius or the Albia gens, Albius, -a, -um, 
and Albianus, -a, -um. 

Albucius, Albucius, -ii (m.) ; Albucian, Al- 
bucius, -a, -um. 

Alcaus, Alczus, -i (m.); of or belonging 
to Alceus, Alcaic, Alcaicus, -a, -um ; son 
or descendant of Alceus, Alcides, -w 
(woc. -dé and -da). 

Alcala, Complutum, -i (7.). 

Alcamenes, Alcaménes, -i8 (7.). 

Alcander, Alcander, -dri (m.). 

Alcanor, Alcanor, -6ris (m.). 

Alcathoé, Alcathoe, -es (f.). 

Alcathous, Alcathous, -i (m.). 

Alce, Alce, -es (f.). 

Alcenor, Alcénor, -dris (m.). 

Alcestis, Alcestis, -is (f.). 

Alcibiades, Alcibiades, -is (voc. -de). 

Alcidamas, Alcidamas, -antis (.). 

Alcides, v. Alcaus. 

Alcimachus, Alcimachus, -i (m.). 

Alcimede, Alciméde, -es (f.). 

Alcimedon, Alcimédon, -ontis (m.). 

Alcimus, Alcimus, -i (m.). 

Alcinoiis, Alcinoiis, -i (m.). 

Alcis, Alcis, -idis (f.). 

Alema@on, Alemmo, -dnis (m.); of or be- 
longing to Alemeon, Alcmeodnius, -a, 
-um. 

Aleman, Aleman, -anis (acc. also -ina) ; of 
or belonging to Alcman, Alcmanicus, 
-a, -um, and Alemanius, -a, -um. 

Alcmena, Alcména, -®, or Aleméné, -es (f.). 

Alcon, Alco, -6nis (m.). 

Alcyone, Alcydné, -es (f.); Alcyonean, Al- 
cyoneéus, -a,-um. 

Aldborough, Isurium, -ii (”.). 

Alderney, Riduna, -# (f-). 

Alecto, Alecté or Allecté, -iis (f.). 

Alevan, Aléius, -a, -um; the Aleian plain, 
Aléius campus. 

Alemanni, the, Alemanni, -Grum (m.); of 
or belonging to the Alemanni, Aleman- 
nic, Alemannicus, -a, -um. 

Alemon, Alémon, -6n's (m.); son or de- 
scendant of Alemon. Alemonides, -# (m.). 
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Aleppo, Beroea, -e (f.). : 

Aleria, Aléria, -@ (f.), and Alalia, - (f) 

Alétes, Alétes, -2 (m.). 

Aletium, Aletium, -ii (n.); Aletian, of or 
belonging to Aletium, Aletinus, -a, -um. 

Alexander, Alexander, -dri (m.). 

Alexandria, Alexandréa, -@ (f.); of or be 
longing to Alexandria, Alexandrine, At 
exandrinus, -a, -um. 

Alezandrépolis, Alexandrdpilis, -is (f.). 

Alezio, Alexio, -6nis (m.). : 

Alfenus, Alfénus, -i (m.). 

oe Sig -i; purer Latin, Ireneus, 
-i (m.). 

Algidus, Algidus, -i (m.) ; of or belongin, 
to Algidus, Algidensis, -e, and pitied 
-a, um. 

mig dae Algeria, -~ (f); Julia Cesaréa 


Alicante, Lucentum, -i (2.). 

rege hares -i (m.). 

Alinda, Alinda, -~ (f.); of or belongin 
to Alinda, Andee od ghee 

Alise, Alesia, -@ (f.). 

Allia, Allia, -» (f.); of or belonging to 
the Allia, Alliensis, -e. 

Alice, Alicia, -@ (f.). 

Allienus, Alliénus, -i (m.). 

Allier, the, Elaver, -éris (m.). 

Allife, Allife, -arum (pl., f.); of or be- 
longing to Allifa, Allifanian, Allifanus, 
-a, -um. 

Allobrogian, an, Allobrox, -6gis (m.); the 
Allobrogians, Allobréges, -um; Allo- 
brogian, Allobrégicus, -a, -um. 

Almaden, Sisipon, -dnis (f.). 

Almo, Almo, -6nis (m.), 1. @ river.—2. a 
man’s name: Almon, -dnis (f.), a city. 

Alnwick, Alnevicum, -i (n.). 

Alveus, Aldeus, -ei (m.) ; son or-descendant 
of Aloeus, Aloides, -e (m.). 

Aloné, Alone, -es (f.). 

Alontio, v. Aluntium., 

Alope, Alope, -es (f.). 

Alorus, Alorus, -i (f.); the inhabitants of 
Alorus, Alorite, -arum (m.). 

Alphenor, Alphénor, -dris (m.). 

Alphéus, the, Alphéus, -i (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Alpheus, Alphéus, -a, -um ; 
as pecul. fem. adj., Alphéias, -adis (p.). 

Alps, the, Alpes, -ium (f.); of or belong- 
ing to the Alps, Alpine, Alpinus, -a, -um, 
and Alpicus, -a, -um, 

Alsace, Alsatia, -e (f.). 

Alsium, Alsium, -ii (n.); of or belonging 
to Alsium, Alsiensis, -e, and Alsius, -a, 


-um. 

Altinum (mod. Altino), Altinum, -i (n.); 
of or belonging to Altinum, Altinas, gen. 
-atis, and Altinus, -a, -um. 

Aluntium (now Alontio), Aluntium, -ii (7.); 
of or belonging to Aluntium, Aluntinus, 
-a, -um. 

Alyattes, Alyattes, -is or -ei (m.). 

Alymon, Alymon, -énis (m.). 

Alyzia, Alyzia or -zéa, -~ (f.). 

Amalec, Amaléchus, -i (m.). 

Amalekites, the, Amalechite, -arum (m.). 

Amalfi, Melphia, - (f.). 

Amalthéa, Amalthéa, -« (f.); temple of 
Amalthea, Amalthéum, -i (7.). 

Amanda, Amanda, -® (f.). 

Amanus, Amanus, -i (m.) ; of or belonging 
to Amanus, Amaniensis, -e, and Amani- 
cus, -a, -um; the passes of Amadnus, 
Amanice pyle. 

Amaryllis, Amaryllis, -idis (f.), acc. -ida, 
poe. -i. 

Amarynthus, Amarynthus, -i; Amaryntht 
an, Amarynthis, -idis (fem. adj.). 

Amaseno, the, Amasenus, -i (m.). 

Amasia, Amasia, -@ (f.), @ ctly ; (m.) mase, 

_ prop. name. 

Amasis, Amasis, -is (m.). 

Amastris (now Amastro), Amastris, -is (f-.), 
of or belonging to Amastris, Amastria- 
cus, -a, -um; inhabitants of Amastris, 
Amastriani, -orum (m.). 

Amathus, Amiathis, -untis (f.), acc. poet. 
-unta; of or belonging to Amathus, Am- 
athusian, Amathisius, -a, -um, and Am- 
athiisiacus, -a, -um. 

Ambiani, the, Ambiani, -orum (m.), 

Ambioriz, Ambiorix, -igis (m.). 

Ambivius, Ambivius, -ii (m.). 

Ambracia, Ambricia, - (f.); Ambractan, 
Ambracius, -a, -um; Ambraciensis, -e 
Ambracian Gulf (now Gulf of Arta), 
Ambracius sinus; an inhabitant of An» 
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orzcia, Ambracidta or -tes, haber: -2 (m.); 
fem. adj. Ambracias, 

Ambrones, the, Ambrénes, - -am (m.). 

Ambrose, Ambrosius, -ii (m.); of or belong- 
ing to — Ambrosian, Ambrosia- 
nus, -a, -um. 

a Amelia, -e (f). Vid., also, Ame- 


Ameria (now — Améria, - (hi 5 of 
to Ameria, Amerian, Am 


Americn, huierice, 0 (f)3,for long 
i merica, -@ (f.); for quan- 
penult, v. Humboldt, Hist. de la 
Geog., vol. iv., Pp. 52, sq. ; American, 
Americanus, -a, -um ; os United States 
of America, Civitates "Foederates Ameri- 
cane; North America, America Septen- 
trionilis ; South America, America Mes 


Amestratus, Amestratus, -i (f.); of or be- 
longing to Amestratus, Amestratian, 
Amestratinus, -a, -um. 

Amiens, Samarobriva, -# (f.). 

Amilcar, v. Hamilcar. 

Aminean, Aminzus, -, -um. : 

Amisus, Amisus, -i (f.); of or belonging 
to Amisus, Amisian, Amisén ‘isénus, -a, -um. 

Amiternum, Amiternum, -i (n.) ; of or be- 
longing to Amiternum, Amiternian, Am- 
iterninus, -a, -um, and poet. Amiternus, 
-a, -um. 

Amitinum, Amitinum, -i (n.); Amitinian, 
Amitinensis, -e. 

Ammianus, Ammianus, -i (m.). 

Ammon, Ammon, -dnis (m.); of or be 
longing to Ammon, Ammonian, Ammo6- 
niadcus, -a, -um. 

’ Ammonites, the, Ammonite, -arum (m.). 

Amebeus, Amcebéus, -ei (m.); acc. poet. 
-€a. 

Amorgus, Amorgos or -gus, -i (f.). 

Amos, Amosus, -1, and Amos, indecl. (m.). 

Ampelius, Ampelius, -ii (m.). 

Amphidraus, Amphiaraus, -i (m.); of or 
belonging to Amphiaraus, ap gear 
-@, -umM; son or of A 


AND 
a to Amymone, Amym6nius, -a, 
bmpnande: Amjnander, -dri (m.). 
-2 (m.); son or de- 
Amyntas, Amyntiddes, -ee 


Amyntor, Amyntor, -dris (m.); son or de- 
scendant of Amyntor, Amyntorides, -2 


(m.). 
bain 


Am -onis ( of or 
"antcsaed [lle donthare, SapOatal 
us, -a, -um. 
Amyzon, Amyzon, -6nis ( f.). 
Anacharsis, An -is (m.). 


Anacreon, a -ontis (m.) ; of or be- 
longing to Anacreon, Anacreontic, Ana- 
creontéus, -a, -um, or -tius, -a, -um, and 
Anacreonticus, -a, -um. 

Anactorium, Anactorium, -ii (n.); of or 
belonging to A ium, A ian, 


AnactOrius, -@, -um. iat 
of or belong- 
Anagninus, 





Anagnia, Anagnia, -@ (f.) ; 
ing to Anagnia, Anagnian, 
-a, -um. 

Anaitis, Anditis, -idis (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Anaitis, = -a, -um. 

eis eae 3 (f). ‘ 

A aphe, -es ( f.) 

Anapo, the, Anapis, -is, or Anapus, -i (m.). 

Anas, the, Anas, -@ (m.). 

Anastasius, Anastasius, -ii (m.); of or be- 
longing to Anastasius, Anastasianus, “a, 
-um. 

Anaurus, the, rane -i (m.). ( 

Anazagoras, axdgoras, -e (m.)3 

prmfetee to Anaxagoras, A Saoay 
an, Anaxagoréus, -a, -um. 

Anazander, Anaxander, -dri (m.). 

Anararchus, Anaxarchus, -i (m.). 

Anararete, Anaxaréte, -es (f.). 

Anazilaus, Anaxilaus, -i (m.). 
Anaximander, Anaximander, -dri (m.). 

Anaziménes, Anaximénes, -is (m.). 

Anazipolis, Anaxipdlis, -is (m.). 

Anceus, Anceus, -i (m.). 








raus, Amphiaraides, -@ (m.). 
Amphicrates, Amphicrates, -is (m.). 
Amphictyon, Amphictyon, -dnis (m.); the 

Amphictyons, Amphictyones, -um, acc. 

-s (4 
Amphidamas, Amphidamas, vantis (m.). 
Amphilochi, the, Amphiléchi, -orum (m.) ; 

the country of the Amphilochi, Amphi- 

lochia, -e (f.); Amphilochian, Amphi- 

lochicus, -a, -um, or -lochius, - -a, -um. 
Amphilochus, Amphilochus, -i (m.). 
Amphimedon, Amphimédon, -ontis (m.). 
Amphinémus, Amphinémus, -i (m.). 
Amphion, Amphion, -dnis (m.); of or be- 

longing to Amphion, Amphiénius, “a, 


-um. 

Amphipolis, Amphipilis, -is (f.); of or be- 
longing to Amphipolis, Amphipolitan, 
Amphipolitanus, -a, -um; an inhabitant 
of Amphipolis, Amphipilites, -# (m.). 

Amphissa, Amphissa, -~ (f.); of or be- 
longing to Amphissa, Amphissius, -a, 
-um. 

Amphithémis, Amphithémis, -idis (m.). 

Amphitrite, Amphitrite, -és (f.). 

Amphitryo, Amphitrio or Amphitr¥on, 
-Onis (m.); son or descendant of Am- 
peeve, Amphitry 6niades, -z (m.) ; fem. 

adj., of or descended from Amphitryo, 
Amphitryénis, -idis. 

Amphrysus, Amphrysus, -i (m.); of or be- 
longing to Amphrysus, Amphrysian, 
Amphrysius, -a, -um, end Amphrysi- 
acus, -a, -um. 

Ampsaga, the, Ampsaga, - (m.). 

Ampsanctus, Ampsanctus, -i (m.). 

Ampycus, Ampycus, -i (m.); son or de- 
scendant of Ampycus, Ampycides, -e 
(m.). 

Ampyz, Ampyx, -¥cis (m.). 

Amsanctus, v. Ampsanctus, 

Amsterdam, Amsteledamum and -loda- 
mum, -i (n.). 

Amulius, Amilius, -ii (m.). 

Amy, Amicia, -2, and Amata, -® (f.). 

Amycia, Amycle, -drum (f.); of or be- 
longing to Amycle, Amyclean, Amy- 
cleus, -a,-um, and Amyclanus, -a, -um. 

Amycias, Amyclas, -©@ (m.); son or de- 
scendant of Amyclas, Amyclides, - (m.). 

Amycus, Am¥cus, -i (m.). 

Amydon, Amydon, -6nis (f.). 

Amymone, Amjmoné, -es (f.); of or be 








Ancalii , the Ancalites, -um (m.). 

Ancharius, Ancharius, -ii (m.); Anchari- 
an, of or belonging to Ancharius, An- 
charianus, -a, -um. 

Anchémolus, Anchémdlus, -i (m.). 

Anchiale, Anchialé, -es ( (f); of or belong- 
ing to Anchiale, Anchialitanus, -a, -um 


(late). 

Anchialus, Anchialus, -i (f.), @ city ; (m.) 
man’s name. 

Anchises, Anchises, - (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Anchises, ‘Anchiseus or -séus, -a, 
-um ; son or descendant of Anchises, An- 
chisiades, -2 (m.). 

Ancona, Ancon, -dnis, and Ancéna, -® 
(f); of or belonging to ncciar An- 
conitanus, -a, -um. 

Ancus, Ancus, -i (m.). 

Ancyra, Ancjyra, -2 (f.); of or belonging 
to Ancyra, Ancyranus. - a, -um. 

pst) Betica, -« (f.), or Vandalitia, 


@ (f.). 

Andante, the, Andanis, -is (m.). 

Andatis, Andatis, -is (f.). 

‘Andantonium, Andantonium, -ii (n.); i of 
or belonging to ar entontem, Andan. 
toniensis, -e. 

Andegavi, the, ‘ns -orum (m.), 

Andera, Andéra, -orum (n.). 

Anderitum, Andéritum, -i (n.). 

Andernach, Antunnacum, -i (n.). 

Andes, the, Andes, -ium (m.); 1. a people 
of Gaul, and, 2. city of Italy ; of or be- 
longing to Andes (2), Andinus, -8, -um. 

Andocides, Andocides, -is (m.). 

Andremon, Andremon, -dnis (m.). 

Andrew, Andréas, -®@ (m.). 

Andriaca, Andriaca, -#, and -iace, -es 


)- 
Andrian, v. Andros. 
Andricus, Andricus, -i (m.). 
Andriscus, Andriscus, -i (m.). 
Andro, v. Andron. 
Androbulus, Androbilus, -i (m.). 
Androcles, Androcles, -is (m.). 
Androcydes, Androcydes, -is (m.). 
Andrégeus, Andrégéus, -i and -on, gen. 
-onis, acc. -ona (m.); of or belonging to 
Androgeus, Andrdgédnéus, -a, -um. 
Andromache, Andrdmaché, -es, and -cha, 


e ( f.). 
Pride Andriméda, -2, and -médé, 
-€s (f.). 
Andromenes, Andréménes, -is (m.). 
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Andron, Andron, -6nis (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Andron, Andronius, -a, -um. 

Andronicus, Andronicus, -i (m.). 

Andros, Andros and Pits A (f); Pd 
or belonging to Andros, Andrian, An 

i drius, -a, -um. 


ae (now Amone), the, y oa -onis 
Bixee Anémirium, -i(n.); of or be- 
longing to Anemurium, Anemuriensis, 


daatade ——- 8 (f.); festival in 
honor of Angerona, Angeronalia, -ium 
and -orum (n.). 

Angers, Andegava, -@ (f.). 

Angitia, Angitia, -@ (f.). 

Anglesey, Mona, -® (f.). 

Angli, the, v. England, 

Aerie rie boa var, ) ra 
ngrivarti, Angriv -orum (m. 

Anicius, Anicius, -ii (m.); of or belonging 
to Anicius, Anician, Anicianus, -a, -um. 

Anio (now Teverone), the, Anio, -onis, Ani- 
en, -énis, and Anienus, -i (m.): of or be- 
ae to the Anio, ‘Aniénus, -a, -um 
(poet), and Aniensis, -e; a dweller on 

Anio, AniénicOla, -e (m.). 

Anigros, the, Anigros, -i (m.). 

Anistorgis, Anistorgis, -is (f). 

Anius, Anius, -ii (m.). 

Anjou, Andes, -ium ae of Anjou, Andi- 
nus, -a, -um. 

yey } anna, -2 (f). 

Annea, Ann#&a, -& (f)- 

Anneus, Annzus, -i (m.). 

Annalis, Annilis, -is (m.). 

Annapolis, Annapolis, -is ( f.). 

Anneia, Anneia, -# raps 

Anneius, Anneius, ii, (m.). 

Annianus, Annianus, -i (m.). 

Annibal, v. Hannibal. 

Anniceris, Annicéris, -is and -idis (m.); 
the followers of Anniceris, Annicéréi, 
-orum (m.). 

Annia, Annia, -®2 f- 3M 

Annius, Annius, -ii (m.): of or belonging 
to Annius, Annian, Annius, -a, -um; 
Annianus, -a, -um; descendants of the 
Annia gens, ‘Anniade, -arum (m.). 

Ansbach, Onolsbacum, -i (n.). 

Anser, Anser, -éris (m.). 

Anteopolis, Anteopolis, -is (f.); Anteo- 
politan, Antedpolites, -s (m.). 

Antaeus, Anteus, -i (m.). 

— Antandros, and -drus, -i (f-); 

or belonging to Antandros, Antan- 
p Ena -a, -um. 

Antarctic Ocean, Oceanus Antarcticus. 

Antemna, ‘Antemne, -arum (f.), also in 
sing., but unus., -emna, -® (f.); the in- 
habitants of ‘Antemne, Antemnéates, -ium, 
(m.). 

Antenor, Anténor, -dris (m.); of or be- 
longing to Antenor, Anténdréus, -a, 
-um; son of Antenor, Anténdrides, -« 
(m.). 

Anteros, Antéros, -dtis (m.). 

Anthedon, Sige -Gnis (f}; of or be 
nee, to Anthe , Anthedonius, -a, 


‘awthenien Anthémus, -untis (f.), and An- 
themiisias, -adis (f); of or ging 
to Anthemus, Anthemiisius, -a, -um, 

Anthium, Anthium, -ii (n.). 

Anthony, v. Antonius. 

Antidnira, Antianira, -2 (f.). 

Antibes, Antipolis, -is ( f.). 

Anticinobis, Anticindbis, -idis (f.). 

Anticlea, Anticléa, -2 (f.). 

Anticlides, Anticlides, -z (m.). 

Anticyra, "Anticyra, -2 (f.); the — 
ants of Anticyra, Anticyrenses, -jum 

)- 


(m. 

Antigenes, Antigénes, -is (m.). 

Antigenides, Antigénidas, end -des, -e 
(™.). 

Antigone, Antigoné, -ea, and -gona, -@ ( f.). 

Antigonéa, Antigonéa or -nia, -e (f.); of 
or belonging to Antigonea, Antignem 
sis, -e. 

Antizgénus, Antigénus, -i (m.). 

Antigua, Antiqua, -® (f.). 

Antilibanus, Antiltbanus, -i (m.). 

Antilochus, Antildchus, -i Oi 


APO 


anttmachus, Antimachus, -i (m.). 
Antinéus, Antinous, -i (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Antinous, Antindéus, -a, -um. 
Antinum, Antinum, -i (x.) ; inhabitants of 

Antinum, Antinates, -um (m.). 

Antioch, Antidchéa, and -chia, -w (f.); of 
or belonging to Antioch, Antidchensis, 
e; Antidchénus, -a, -um (late); Antié- 
chéus or -chius, -a, -um (Cic.); the in- 
habitants of Antioch, Antiochienses, -ium 


m.). 

Gea: Antidchus, -i (.) ; of or belong- 
tng to Antiochus, Antiochinus, -a, -um 
(e. g., bellum, &c., Cic.); pecul. fem., 
Antiochis, -idos. 

Antiope, Antidpé, -és, and -opa, -w (f.). 

Antiparos, Olearus, -i (/f.). 

Antipater, Antipater, -tri (m.). 

Antipatria, Antipatria, -z (f.). 

Antiphas, Antiphas, -antis (m.). 

Antiphates, Antiphates, -z (m.). 

Antiphellus, Antiphellus or -los, -i (f.). 

Antipho, Antipho, -dnis, and Antiphon, 
-ontis (m.). 

Antipolis, Antipilis, -is (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Antipolis, Antipdlitanus, -a, -um. 

Antirrhium, Antirrhium, -i (7.). 

Antissa, Antissa, - (f.); of or belonging 
to Antissa, Antiss@us, -a, -um. 

Antisthénes, Antisthénes, -is and -z (m.). 

Antistius, Antistius, -ii (m.). 

Antium, Antium, -ii (n.); of or belonging 
to Antium, Antias, gen. -atis; Antianus, 
-a,-um; Antiatinus, -a,-um; Antiensis, 
-e; and Antius, -a, -um. 

Antoninus, Antoninus, -i (m.); of or be- 
longing to Antoninus, Antoninianus, -a, 
-um. 

Antoniopélis, Antonidpilis, -is (f-); the in- 
habitants of Antoniopolis, Antoniopdli- 
tee, -arum (m.). 

Antonius, Antonius, -ii (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Antonius, Antonianus, -a, -um, 
and Antonius, -a, -um, 

Antrim, Antrinum, -i (7.). 

Antron, Antron, -6nis (f.). 

Antwerp, Antuerpia, -~ (f.); of Antwerp, 
Antuerpianus, -a, -um, and Antuerpien- 
sis, -e. 

Anubis, Anibis, -is and -idis (m.). 

Antur, Anxur, -iris (7.), a city; also a 
mountain and name of a hero, both masc. ; 
of or belonging to Anzur, Anxiras, -atis, 
and Anxurus, -a, -um (poet.). 

Anytus, Anytus, -i (m.). 

Aon, Aon, -Onis (m.); son or descendant 
of Aon, Aonides, -2 (m.). 

Adnia, Adnia, - (f.); of or belonging to 
Aonia, Adnius, -a,-um; pecul. fem., Ad- 
nis, -idis; inhabitunts of Adnia, Adnes, 
-um, acc. -as (m.). 

Aosta, Augusta Prwetoria (f.). 

Aéus, the, Adiis, -i (m.). 

Apaéméa, Apaméa or -mia, -@ (f.); of or 
belonging to Apamea, Apamensis, -e, 
and Apaménus, -a, -um; the inhabit- 
ants of Apamea, Apamei, -orum (m.). 

Apella, Apella, -z (m.). 

Apelles, Apelles, -is (m.); of or belonging 
to Apelles, Apelléus, -a, -um, 

Apennines, the (mountains), Apennini 
Montes (m.); Apennine, Apenninus, -a, 


“um. 
Aper, Aper, Apri (m.). 
Aperantia, Aperantia, - ( f.); the inhabit- 
ants of Aperantia, Aperantii, -orum (m.). 
Aphareus, Aphareus, -ei (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Aphareus, Apharéius, -a, -um, 
Aphas, Aphas, -antis (m.). 
Aphesas, Aphésas, -antis, acc. -anta (m.). 
Aphidna, Aphidna, -w, and -idnw, -arum 


ay 

Aphrodisias, Aphrodisias, -ddis (f.) ; of or 
belonging to Aphrodisias, Aphrodisien- 
sis, -e, and Aphrodisiéus, -a, -um; the 
inhabitants of Aphrodisias, Aphrodisi- 
enses, -ium (m.) : 

Avhrodisium, Aphrodisium, -ii (n.). 

Apicius, Apicius, -ii (m.); of or belonging 
to Apicius, Apician, Apicianus, -a, -um, 
and Apicius, -a, -um. 

Apidanus, the, Apidanus, -i (m.). 

Apion, Apion, -onis (m.). 

Apis, Apis, -is (m.). 

Apodoti, the, Apoddti, -orum (m.). 

Apollinaris, Apollinaris, -is (m.). 

Apollo, Apollo, -inis (m.); of or belonging 
to Apollo, Apollineus, -a,-um, and Apol- 
linaris, -e. 

2 
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Apoilédorus, Apollédorus, -i (m.); of or 
belonging to Apollodorus, Apollodoréus, 


ARI 
an, Arcas, -adi , ace, 
ger hey is (m.), acc. poet. -di, and 





-a, -um; the followers or imitators of 
Apollodorus, Apollodoréi, -orum (m.). 
Apollonia, Apollonia, -we (f.); of or be- 
longing to Apollonia, Apolloniensis, -e, 
and Apolloniaticus, -a, -um; an inhab- 
itant of Apollonia, Apollaniates, -w, and 

Apollonias, -atis (m.). 

Apollonides, Apollonides, -@ (m.). 

Apollonis, Apollonis, -idis (f.); of or be- 
longing to Apollonis, Apollénidensis, -e. 

Apollonius, Apollonius, -ii (m.). 

Apollos, Apollos, -i (m.). 

Apollyon, Apollyon, -6nis, (m.). 

Aponus, Aponus, -i (m.); of or belonging 
to Aponus, Aponinus, -a, -um, and Apo- 
nus, -a, -um. 

Appenzell, Abbatis Cella (f.). 

Appia, Appia, -w (f.), a city; of or belong- 
ing to Appia, Appian, Appianus, -a, -um, 

Appian, v. Appius; Appian Way, Appia 
Via (f.). 

Appius, Appius, -ii (m.), and Appia, Ap- 
pia, -2 (f.), Roman proper names ; the 
Appian family, Appia gens; of or be- 
longing to the Appia gens, or to Appius, 
Appianus, -a, -um; pecul, fem. Appias, 
-adis; son or descendant of Appius, Ap- 
piddes, -2 (m.). 

Appleby, Aballaba, -e (f.). 

Appuleins, Appiiléius, -ii (m.); of or be- 
longing to Appuleius, Appuléianus, -a, 
-um. 

Appulia, v. Apulia, 

Apronius, Apronius, -ii (m.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Apronius, Apronianus, -a, -um. 
Aprustum, Aprustum, -i (”.) ; inhabitants 
of Aprustum, Aprustani, -orum (m.). 
Apta (a city), Apta (Julia), - (f.) ; tnhab- 

itants of Apta, Aptenses, -ium (m.). 

Apuleius, v. Appuleius. 

Apulia, Apiilia, -e (f.); of or belonging 
to Apulia, Apulian, Apilus, -a, -um, and 
Apiilicus, -a, -um. 

Apulum, Apulum, -i (n.); of or belonging 
to Apulum, Apulensis, -e. 

Aquila, Aquila, -wz (m.). 

Aquileia, Aquiléia, - (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Aquileia, Aquileiensis, -e, and 
Aquiléius, -a, -um. 

Aquilius, Aquilius. -ii (m.); of er belong- 
ing to Aquilius, Aquilianus, -a, -um, and 
Aquilius, -a, -um. 

Aquinum (now Aquino), Aquinum, -i (n.) ; 
of or belonging to Aquinum, Aquinas, 
-atis; the inhabitants of Aquinum, Aqui- 
nates, -ium. 

Aquitania, Aquitania, -w (f.); of or be- 
longing to Aquitanta, Aquitanus, -a, 
-um; Aquitanicus, -a, -um; and Aqui- 
tanensis, -e; the inhabitants of Aquita- 
nia, Aquitani, Aquitani, -6rum (m.). 

Arabella, Arabella, -@ (f.). 

Arabia, Arabia, - (f.); of or belonging 
to Arabia, Arabian, Arabicus, -a, -um; 
Arabius, -a, -um (Arabus, -a,-um; Ara- 
bianus, -a, -um; and Arabinus, -a, -um, 
late); an Arab, Arabs, -Abis (m.); an 
Arab female, Arabissa, -@ ; the Arabians, 
Arabes, -um. 

Arachne, Arachne, -és (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Arachne, Arachneus, -a, -um. 
Arachosia, Arachosia, - (f.) ; Arachosian, 
Arachdsius, -a, -um; the Arachosians, 
Arachosii, -orum, and Arachotie, -arum 

(m.). 

Aracynthus, Aracynthus, -i (m.). 

Arddus, Aradus, -i (f.); of or belonging 
to Aradus, Aradéus, -a, -um, and Aradi- 
us, -a, -um. 

Aragon, Aragonia, - (f.). 

Aramaa, Arama, -w (f.); the Aramai, 
Aramwi, -orum (m.). 

Arar, the, Arar or Araris, -is, acc. -im 
sometimes -in, abl. -i (m.); of the Arar, 
Araricus, -a, -um. 

Ararat, Ararat (m.), indecl. 

Aratus, Aratus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Aratus, Aratéus, -a, -um. 

Arausio, Arausio, -6nis (f.). 

Arazes, the, Araxes, -is (m.) ; of or belong- 
ing to the Araxes, Araxéus, -a, -um. 

Arbaces, Arbices, -is (m.). 

Arbéla, Arbéla, -orum (n.); the country 
of, around Arbela, Arbélitis, -idis ( f.). 
Arcadia, Arcadia, -w (f.) ; of or belonging 
to Arcadia, Arcadian, Arcadicus, -a, 
-um, and Arcadius, -a, -um; an Arcadi- 





Arcadius, Arcadius, -ii (m.) ; of or relaté 
to Arcadius, mais Pleat gf 

Arce, Arce, -arum (f.); of or belonging 
to Arce, Arcan, Arcanus, -a, -um, 

Arcesilas, Arcesilas, -@& (m.). 

Arcesildus, Arcésilaus, -i (m.). 

Archangel, Archangelopdlis, -is, and Mi 
chaélopilis, -is (f.). 

Arche, Arche, -és (f.). 

Archébulus, Archébilus, -i (m.); of or re 
lating to Archebulus, Archebiléus, -a, 
-um. 

Archelais, Archelais, -idis (f.). 

Archelius, Archélaus, -i (m.). 

Archemachus, Archemachus, -i (m.). 

Archem6rus, Archémorus, -i (m.). 

Archias, Archias, -2 (m.); of or relating 
to Archias, Archiacus, -a, -um. 

Archibald, Archibaldus, -i (m.). 

Archidémus, Archidémus, -i (m.). 

Archigénes, Archigénes, -is (m.). 

Archiléchus, Archilochus, -i (m.) ; of or be- 
longing to Archilochus, Archilochius, -a, 
-um. 

Archimédes, Archimédes, -is (m.); of or 
belonging to Archimedes, Archimédéus, 
-a, -um, 

Archipelago (Grecian), Egeum Mare. 

Archippe, Archippe, -és (f.). 

Archippus, Archippus, -i (m.). 

Archytas, Archytas, -@ (m.), 

Ardea, Ardea, -# (f.); of or belonging te 
Ardea, Ardeatinus, -a, -um, and Ardeas, 
-atis ; the inhabitants of Ardea, Ardeates, 
-ium (m.). 

Ardennes (Forest of), Arduenna (silva), -@. 

Arecomici, the, Arecémici, -orum (m.). 

Arelate (now Arles), Arélas, -atis (f.); 
usu. Arelaté, -is (7.); of or belonging 
to Arelate, Arelatensis, -e. 

Aremberg, Areburgium, -ii (7.). 

Areopagus, Aréopagus, -i (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Areopagus, Areopagitic, 
Arédpagiticus, -a, -um; an Arcopagite, a 
member of the Areopagus, Arédpagites, 
-2 (m.). 

Arestor, Arestor, -6ris (m.); son or de- 
scendant of Arestor, Arestorides, -@ (m.). 

Arctho, the, Arétho, -dnis (m.). 

Arethusa, Arethiisa, -w (f.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Arethusa, Arethiiseus, -a, -um, 
and Arethisius, -a, -um; pecul. fem., 
Arethisis, -idis (poet.). 

Arevaci, the, Arévaci, -drum (m.). 

Arezz0, V. Arretium. 

Arganthonius, ArganthGnius, -ii (m.); of 
or relating to Arganthonius, Arganthd- 
niacus, -a, -um. 

Argentoratum, Argentoratum, -i (7.); of 
or belonging to Argentoratum, Argen- 
toratensis, -e. 

Argiletum, Argilétum, -i (n.); of or be 
longing to Argiletum, Argilétanus, -a, 
-um, 

Arginuse (the islands), Arginise, -arum 
(f.), sc. insula. 

Argo, Argo, gen. -gtis, acc. -gd (f.); of or 
relating to the Argo, Argous, -a, -um. 
Argolis, Argolis, -idis (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Argolis, Argolic, Argdlicus, -a, 

-um. 

Argonauts, the, Argonaute, -arum (7.). 

Argos, Argos (n.), ¢ndecl., and argi, -orum 
(m.); of or belonging to Argos, Argive, 
Argéus or -gius, -a,-um, and Argivus, 
-a, -um. 

Argus, Argus, -i (m.). 

Argyle, Argathelia, -v (f.). 

Aria, Aria, -e (f.); of or belonging t 
Aria, Arius, -a, -um ; the inhabitants a, 
Aria, Arii, -orum (m.). 

Ariadne, Ariadna, -# and -dné, -cs (f}; 
of or belonging to Ariadne, Ariadneus, 
-a, -um. 

Ariana, Ariana, -w (f.); of or belonging 
to Ariana, Arianus, -a, -um. 

Ariarathes, Ariarathes, -is (m.). 

Aricia, Aricia, -e (f.); of or belonging to 
Aricia, Aricinus, -a, -um. 

Arideus, Aridzeus, -i (m.). 

Arimaspi, the, Arimaspi, -orum (m.). 

Arimathéa, Arimatiiia, -w (f.). 

Ariminum, Ariminum, -i (7.); of or be 
longing to Ariminum, Ariminensis, -e 
the inhabitants of Ariminum, Ariminea 
ses, -ium (m.). 

Ariobarzanes, Ariobarzanes, -is (m.,. 


ARU 


Arion, Arion, -dnis (m.); of or belonging 
to Arion, AriOnius, -a, -um. 

Ariovistus, Ariovistus, -i (m.). 

Arisba, Arisba, -w, and -bé, -es (f.). 

Aristaus, Aristeeus, -i (m.). 

Aristagoras, ras, -® (m.). 

Aristander, Aristander, -dri (m.). 

Aristarchus, Aristarchus, -i (m.); ofor be- 
longing te Aristarchus, Aristarchéan, 
Aristarchéus, -a, -um. 

Aristeas, Aristeas, -# (m.). 

Aristides, Aristides, -is (m.). 

Aristippus, Aristippus, -i (m.); of or be- 
longing to Aristippus, Aristippean, Aris- 
tippéus, -a, -um. 

Aristius, Aristius, -ii (m.). 

Aristo, Aristo, -onis (m.); of or belonging 
to Aristo, AristOnéus, -a, -um. 

Aristobulus, Aristobilus, -i (m.). 

Aristodemus, Aristodémus, -i (m.). 

Aristogiton, Aristogitd, -dnis (m.). 

ue , Aristomache, -es (f.). 

Aristoméne: istomé -is (m.). 

Aristénicus, Aristonicus, i (m.). 

Aristophanes, Aristophanes, -is (m.) ; of or 
belonging to Aristophanes, Aristophani ic, 
Aristophanéus or -ius, -a, -um, and Aris- 
tophanicus, - -a, -um (late). 

Aristotle, Aristétéles, -is (m.); of or be- 
longing to Aristotle, Aristotelian, Aris- 
tétéléus or -ius, -a, -um. 

Aristozénus, Aristoxénus, -i (m.). 

Aristus, Aristus, -i (m.). 

Arius, Arias, ii (m.); es or belonging to 
Arius, Arian, us, -a, -um; the Ari- 
ans, Ariani, -orum. 

Ariusian, Ariisius, -a, -um. 

Arkansas, Arkansa, -2 (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Arkansas, Arkansiensis, -e. 

Arles, v. Arelate, 

‘Armagh, Ardimacha, -# (f.). 

Armenia, Arménia, -e (f.); of or belong- 
tng to Armenia, Armenian, Arménius, 
-a, -um, and Armeniacus, -a, -um. 

Arminius, Arminius, -ii (m.), v. Hermann. 

Armorica, eee -e (f.); Armorican, 
Armoricus, -a, - 

Arna, Arna, -® Gp: the inhabitants of 
Arna, Arnates, -ium (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Arna, Arnensis, -e. 

Arne, Arne, -es (f.). 

Arnheim, Arecanum, -i (n.). 

Arno, the, Arnus, -i (m.); of or belonging 
to the Arno, Arniensis, -e. 

Arnobius, Arnobius, -ii (m.). 

Arnus, v. Arno. 

Arpi, Arpi, -orum (m.); 
to Arpt, Arpa 

-a, -um. 

Arpinum, ? Arpinum, -i (n.) ; of or belong- 

Arpino, } tng to Arpinum, Arpinas, 
-atis, and Arpinus, -A, -um; an inhabit- 
axt of Arpinum, Arpinas, -atis (m.). 

Arran, Glota, -& (f.). 

Arrezzo, Arrétium, -li (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Arrezzo, Arrétinus, -a, -um. 

Arrhene, Arrhéné, -es (f.). 

Arrhideus, Arrhideus, -i (m.). 

Arria, Arria, -z (f.). 

Arsdces, Arzaces, -is, acc. -en (m.); son or 
descendant of Arsaces, Arsacides, -# 
(m.); the Arsacide, Arsacidw, -arum 
(m.); of or belonging to Arsaces, Arsa- 
cius, -a, -um. 

Arsanias, the, Arsanias, - (m.). 

Arsinoé, Arsindé, -es (f.) ; of or bei mging 
to Arsinoe, Arsinoéticus, -a, -um; the 
district of Arsinoe (in gypt), Arsindi- 
tes nomos (m.). 

Arsippus, Arsippus, -i (m. 

Arta, Ambracia, -2 oy. * Gulf of Arta, 
Ambracius Sinus. 

Arta, the, Aretho, -dnis (m.). 

Artabanus, Artabanus, -i (m.). 

Artabrum, Prom., v. Finisterre, Cape. 

Artaphernes, Artaphe ernes, -i3 (m.). 

Artaxata (now Ar ‘hir), Artaxata,-orum 
(n.). 

Artazerres, Artaxerxes, -is (m.). 

Artemidorus, Artémidérus, -i (m.). 

Artemisia, Artemisia, -e ( Py. 

Artemisium, Artemisium, -li «n.). 

Artemo, Artémo, -Gnis (m.). 

Arthur, Arthurus, -i (m.). 

Artois, province of, Atrébatensia ager or 
comitatus; people of Artois, Atrebates, 
-iumm (m.): v. Atrebates. 

Arvudel. Aruntina, -w (f.). 

druvs. Aruns, -untis (m.). 





of or belonging 
anus, -a,-um, and Arpinus, 
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Arupium, Aripium, -ii (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Arupium, Arupinus, -a, -um. 

Arverni, Arverni, -orum (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Arverni, Arvernus, -a, 
-um. 

Arzenheim, Argentaria, -@ (f.). 

Asa, Asa, - (m.). 

Asaph, Asaphus, -i (#.)- 

Asburg, Asciburgium, -ii (n.). 

Ascalon (now Ascalan), Ascalo, -dnis ( f.) ; 
of or belonging to Ascalon, Ascaldénius, 
-a, -um ; an inhabitant of Ascalon, As- 
calOnita, -# (m.). 

Ascanius, Ascanius, -ii (m-). 

peestime rb ay afer’ 

Asclepiades, e8, -22 (m.) ; of or be- 
longing to Asclepiades, Asclepiadean n, 
Asclepiadéus, -a, -um. 

Asclépiodorus, Asclepiddérus, -i (m.). 

Asclepiodgtus, Asclépiddotus, -i (m.). 

Asconius, Asc6nius, -ii (m.). 

Ascoli, v. Asculum. : 

Ascra, Ascra, -®@ (f.); of or belonging to 
Ascra, Ascr@an, Ascr@us, -a, -um. 

Asculum (now Ascoli), Ascilum or As- 
clum, -i (n.); af or belonging to Ascu- 
lum, Asculanus, -a, -um; Asculinus, -a, 
-um; Asculanensis, -e (late). 

Asdrubal, v. Hasdrubai. 

Ashbel, Asbélus, -i (m.). 

Ashur, Assur, -iiris (m.). 

Asia, Asia, -@ (f.); Asia Minor, Asia Mi- 
nor; of or belonging to Asia, Asiatic, 
Asiaticus, -a, -um, and Asianus, -a, -um; 
Asius, -a,-um; pecul. Sem., Asis, - “idis (—p.). 

Asine, Asine, -es (f.); of or belonging to 
Asine, Asinean, Asinzus, -a, -um. 

Asinius, Asinius, -ii (m.) ; Asinian (of or 
belonging to the Asinia gens), Asinius, 
-a, -um. 

Asisium — Assisi), Asisium, -ii (n.) ; in- 

s of A , Asisinates, -ium 








3, -i (m.). 

Asepus (now Asopo), the, AsOpus, -i (m.); 
of or belonging to the Asopus (fem. adj.), 
Asopis, -idos (f.) ; son or descendant of 
the Asopus, Asdpiades, -e (m.). 

Asoph or Asow (Sea of), Palus Mwatis, 
-idis (f.). 

Aspasia, Aspasia, -e (f.). 

Aspendus, Aspendus, -i ( f.); of or belong- 
tug to Aspendus, Aspendius, -a, -um. 
Asphaltites (lake), Asphaltites, -e (m.), and 

Asphaltites Lacus. 

Asprenas, Aspréna, -atis (m.). 

Aspro Potamo, Acheloiis, -i (m.). 

Assorus (now "Asoro), Assorus, -i (m.); of 
or belonging to Assorus, Assorinus, -a, 
-um. 

Assus, Assus or Assos, -i (f.); of or be- 
longing to Assus, Assius, -a, -um. 

Assyria, Ass¥ria, -e (f.); of or belonging 


to Assyria, Assyrian. Assyrius, -a, -um ;’ 


the Assyrians, Assyrii. -orum. 
se Asta, -e (f.); of or sae as! to 
Asta, Astensis, -e 


Astaboras, the, Astaboras, -@ (m.). 

Astacus, Astacus, -i (f.), and Astacum, -i 
(n.); of or one to Astacus, Asta- 
cénus, -a, -um.—2. Astacus, -i (m.); son 
ra descendant of ‘Astacus, Astacides, - 
m.). 

uae: Astapa, -# (f.). 

Astarte, Astarte, -es (f.). 

Asterié, Asterié, -es, and -ria, -@ ( fe)s 

Astorga, Asturica, -@ (f.). 

Astrea, Astrea, -2 (f+). 

Astreus, Astrzus, -i (m.). 

Astura, Astura, -x (f.). 

Asturia, Asturia, -2 (f.); Asturian, Astar, 
iris, and Astyr, -¥ris, and Asturicus, -a, 
-um ; the Asturians, Astires, -um (m.). 

Asturica, v. Astorga. 

Astyages, Astyazes, -is (m.). 

Astyanaz, Astyanax, -actis (m.).” 

Astynome, Astyndmé, -es (f.). 

Astypaléa, Astypalea, -e (f.); of or be- 

longing to Astypalea, Astypal@ensis, -e ; 

Astypaleicus, -a,-um; and Astypalei- 

us, -a, -um ( poet.). 

tabyria, -@ (f.):; Atabyrian 


A Atabyria, 


- Mount Atabyris), Atabyrius, -a, 


Walenta Atalanta, -w, and -lante, -es (f.); 
of or belonging to Atalanta, Atalantéan, 
Atalantwzus, -a, -um; son or descendant 
of Atalanta, Atalantiades, -@ (m.). 
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Atarne, Atarne, -es, and -tarnéa, -e (f.); 
or belonging to Atarne, Atarnites, -s 


m.). 

Altar, Atax, -acis (m.) ; of or belonging to 
Ataz (or the Ataz, now Aude), Atacinus, 
-a, -um. 

Ateius, Ateius, -ii (m.) 

Atella, Atella, -z (f.); of or belonging to 
Atella, Atellan, Atellanus, -a, -um, and 
Atellanius, -a, -um. 

Aternius, Aternius, -ii (m.); 
Aternius, -a, -um. 

Alernum, Aternum, -i (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Aternum, Aternian, Aternensis, -€. 

Aternus, Aternus, -i (m.). 

Ateste (now Esto), Ateste, -es (f.); of or 
belonging to Ateste, Atestinus, -a, -um. 
Athamania, Athamania, -@ (f.); the Ath- 
amanians, Athamanes, -um (m.); a fe 
male of ‘Athamania, ‘Athamanis, ais 
(f); of or belonging to Athamania, 

Athamanus, -a, -um. 

Athamas, Athamas, -antis (m.); of or be 
longing to Athamas, Athamantéua. -a, 
-um, or -ius, -a, -um; Athamanticus, -a, 
-um; son of Athamas, Athamannades, 
-e (m.); daughter of Athamas, Atha- 
mantis, -idis (f-). 

Athanasius, Athanasius, -ii (m.). 

Athens, Athéne, -arum ( f.) ; of or betong- 
ing to Athens, Athenzus, -a, -um, and 
Atheniensis, -e ; the Athen ians, Atnenei, 
-orum (m.); Athenienses, -ium; and 
Athenzopolite, -arum (unus.). 

Atheneus, Athénzus, -i ( 

Athenais, Athénais, -idis rs >» 

Athenio, Athénio, -onis (m.). 

Athenodorus, pesebee rhe -i (m). 

Athésis, the, Athésis, -is (m.). 

Athos (Mount), Athos, -o, poe Atho, -énis 
( 


™.). 

dnp Atilius, -ii (m.); of or belonging 
to Atilius (or the Atilia gens), Atilius, -a, 
-um, and Atilianus, -a, -um. 

Atina, Atina, -® (f.); of or belonging to 
Atina, Atinas, -atis; the inhabitants of 
Atina, Atinates, cium (m.). 

Atinius, Atinius, -ii (m.); Atinian, Atini- 
us, -a, -um. 

Atius, Atius, 


Aternian, 


-a, -um; Atian, Atianus oF 
Attianus, -a, -um. 

Atlantes, the, Atlantes, -um (m.). 

Allantic, the, Ocean, Atlanticum Mare 
Oceanus Atlanticus. 

Atlas, Atlas, -antis (m.); of or beourging * 
to Atlas, Atlanticus, -a, -um; Atlantia- 
cus, -a, -um; Atlantius, -a, -um; and 
Atlantéus or -ius, -a, -um; son or de- 
scendant of Atlas, Atlantiades, -@ (m.); 
daughter ur female descendant o; Atlas, 
Atlantias, -ddis, and Atlantis, -idis or 
-idos (f.); the daughters of Atlas, At- 
lantides, -um (f.). 

Adaniis, Atlantis, -idis (f.). 

Atraz, Atrax, -acis, 1. (m.) a river: sprung 
JSrom Atrar, Atracides, -# (m.) ; Atracis, 
-idis (f).—2. (Ff) a city of Thessaly ; of 
or belonging to Atraz, Atracius, -a, -um 
(=Thessalian, poet.). 

Atrebates, the, Atrébates, -ium (m.); Atre. 
batian, Atrébaticus, -a, -um. 

Atreus, Atreus, -éi (m.); of or belonging 
to Atreus, Atréus or Atréius, -a, -um 
(p.); son or descendant of Atreas, Atri- 
da or Atrides, -# (m.). 

Atria, Atria, -~ (f.); the inhabitants of 
Atria, Atriani, -orum (m.), and Atriates, 
-um ; of or belonging to Atria, Atriagi- 
cus, -a, -um. 

Atropatene, Atropaténé, -es (f.); the in- 


habitants of Atropatene, Atropateni, 
-6rum (m.). 
Atropos, Atrépos, -i (f.). . 


Atta, Atta, -e (m.). 

Attaléa, Attaléa or -lia, -@ (f.); the inhab- 
itants of Attalea, Attalenses, -ium (m.). 

Attalis, Attalis, -idis (f.). 

Attalus, Attalus, -i (m.) ; oo renee to 
Atlus, Attalicus, -a, -um. 

Attica, Attica, -w (f.); of or belonging to 
Attica, Attic, Atticus, -a, -um; fem. adj. 
Atthis, -idis. 

Atticus, Atticus, -i (m.). 

Attila, Attila, -z (m). 

Attus, Attus, -i (m.). 

Aturus (now Adour), the, Attrus, -i (m.); 
ue “6 oes, to the Aturus, Aturicus, 


A as A - 2 
ys, Atys or Attys, Jos (m), 
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Aude, the, v. Ataz. 

Aufidus, the, Aufidus, -i (m.). 

Augeas, Augéas, -# (m.). 

Augsburg, Augusta Vindelicorum. 

Augst, Augusta Rauracorum. 

Augusta, Augusta, -w (f.). 

Augustus, Augustus, -i (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Augustus, Augustan, Augustalis, 
-e; Augustanus, -a, -um; Augustensis, 
-e (late); Augustéus, -a, -um (late); Au- 
gustianus, -a,-um; and Augustinus, -a, 
-um. 

Augustine, Augustinug, -i (m.). 

Augustodirum, Augustédirum, -i (7). 

Aulerci, the, Aulerci, -6rum (m.). 

Aulis, Aulis, -idis (f.). 

Aulon, Aulon, -Onis (m.). 

Aulus, Aulus, -i (m.). 

Aumarle, Albemala, -@ (f.). 

Aurelianum, v. Orleans. 

Aurelianus, Aurélianus, -i (m.). 

Aurelius, Aurélius, -ii (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Aurelius (or the Aurelia gens), 
Aurelian, Aurélius, -a,-um. ~ 

Aurora, Aurora, -w (f.). 

Aurunci, the, Aurunci, -6rum (m.); of or 
belonging to the Aurunci, Auruncan, 
Auruncus, -a, -um, 

Ausar, the, Ausar, -aris (m.). 

Ausci, the, Ausci, -orum (m.). 

Ause, the, Alsa, -e (f.). 

Ausetaii, the, Ausetani, -orum (m.). 

Auson, Auson, -Onis (M.). 

Ausones, the, Ausénes, -um (m.) ; poet., Au- 
sonida, -arum (2m.). 

Ausonia, Ausonia, - (f.); Ausoni-n, Au- 
sonius, -a, -um; pecul. fem., Ausonis, 
-Idis (p.). 

Ausonius, Ausdnius, -ii (m.). 

Austria, Austria, - (f.); Austrian, Aus- 
triacus, -a, -um. 

Autololes, the, Autdléles, -um (m.). 

Autolycus, Autolycus, -i (m.). 

Automedon, Automédon, -ontis (m.). 

Autonoé, Autonée, -es (f.); of or relating 
to Autonoe, Aut6énoeius, -a, um, 

Autrey, Autreia, - (f.). 

Autun, Augustodunum, -i (n.). 

Auvergne, Alvernia, -w (f.); Arverni, 
-orum (7.). 

Auzimum, Auximum, -i (n.); the inhabit- 
anis of Auzimum, Auximates, -um (m.). 

Avallon, Avallo, -dnis (f.). 

Avaricum, Avaricum, -i (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Avaricum, Avaricensis, -e. 

Avella, Abella, -e (f.). 

Avellino, Abellinum, -i (7.). 

Avenches, Aventicum, -i (n.). 

Avenio (now Avignon), Avénio, -dnis ( f.) ; 
of or belonging to Avenio, Avenicus, -a, 
-um (late). 

4venticum, Aventicum, -i (n.). 

Aventine, the (Mount), Aventinus, -i 
(mons), (m.); of or belonging to the 
Aventine, Aventinus, -a, -um; Aventi- 
nensis, -e; and Aventiniensis, -e. 

Avernus, Avernus, -i (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Lake Avernus, Avernian, Aver- 
nus, -a, -um; Avernalis, -e. 

Avianus, Avianus, -i (m.). 

Avice, Avisia, -w (f.). 

Avido, Abydos, -i (f.). 

Avila, Abula, -e (f). 

Avienus, Aviénus, -i (m.). 

Avignon, v. Avenio. 

Avington, Abonis, -is (f.). 

Avitus, Avitus, -i (m.). 

Avon, the, Antona, -# (m.). 

Avranches, Abrince, -arum (f.); Abrin- 
catui, -orutn (m.). 

Axion, Axion, -onis (m.). 

Axius, the, Axius, -ii (m.). 

Axminster, Axa, -w (f.). 

Azéna, the, Axona, -w (m.). 

Azan (Mount), Azan, -anis (m.). 

Azania, Azania, -w (f.); Azanian, Azani- 
us, -a, -um. 

Azariah, Azarias, -® (m.). 

Azof, Sea of, Palus Mxotis, -idis (f.). 

Azotus, Azdtus, i (f.). 

Azores, the (islands), Accipitrum Insiile. 

Azura, Azura, -2 (f.), and Azuritanum 
oppidum. 


Baalhek, v. Balbek. 

Bab-el-Mandeh, Dére or Dire, -es (f.). 

Babylon, Babylon, -6nis (f.); the cowrsry 
714 
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around Babylon, Babylonia, Babylonia, 
-e (f.); Babylonian, Babyloniacus, -a, 
-um ; Babylonicus, -a,-um; Babylonius, 
-a,-um, and Babyloniensis, -e. 

Bacchis, Bacchis, -idis ym); descendants 
of Bacchis, the Bacchiade, Bacchiadee, 
-arum (m.); of or relating to Bacchis, 
Bacchéis, -idis ( pecul. fem.). 

Bacchus, Bacchus, -i (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Bacchus, Bacchic, Bacchéus or 
-lus, -a, -um; Bacchicus, -a, -um; and 
Bacchéius, -a, -um. 

Bacchylides, Bacchylides, -is (m.). 

Bactra, Bactra, -drum (n.). 

Bactria, Bactria, -w (f.); Bactrian, Bac- 
trianus, -a, -um; Bactrinus, -a, -um; 
and Bactrius, -a, -um. 

Bactrus (now Balk), Bactrus, -i (m.). 

Badajos, Pax Augusta, -e (f.). 

Baden, Badena, -wz, and Bada, -@ (f.). 

Batica, Betica, -e (f.); of or belonging 
to Betica, Beticus, -a, -um. 

Batis, the, Bettis, -is (m.); of or belonging 
to the Batis, Bieticus, -a, -um. 

Batulo, Betiilo, -dnis (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Betulo, Betulonensis, -e. 

Beturia, Beturia, -e (f.). 

Baffo, Paphus, -i (f.). 

Bagacum, Bagacum, -i (7.). 

Bagdad, Bagdatum, -i (n.), and Seleucia, 
-e (f.). 


Bazoas, Bagéas, -e@ (m.). 

Bagradas, the, Bagradas, -e (m.). 

Bahr-el-Kolsum, Herodpoliticus Sinus. 

Baia, Baie, -arum (f.); of or belonging 
to Baia, Baian, Baianus, -a, -um. 

Baiocasses, the, Baiocasses, -ium, and Ba- 
jocassi, -orum (m.), 

Baireuth, Baruthum, -i (n.). 

Bainbridge, Bainus Pons (m.). 

Balbek, Helidpilis, -is ( f-). 

Balbinus, Balbinus, -i (m.). 

Balbus, Balbus, -i (m.). 

Baldwin, Balduinus, -i (m.). 

Baleares, the, Baleares, -ium (f.); of or be- 
longing to the Baleares, Balearic, Bale- 
aricus, -a,-um; Balearis,-e ; the inhab- 
itarits of the Baleares, Baleares, -ium (m.). 

Balk, Bactra, -orum (n.) 

Balkan (Mount), Hemus, -i (Mons), (m.). 

Balthazar, Balthazar, -dris (m.), and also 
indecl. 

Baltic Sea, the, Mare Suévicum (n.); usu. 
Sinus Codanus (but this is prop. only 
the S.W. part). 

Bamberg, Babeberga, -@ ( f.). 

Bambyce, Bambyce, -es ( f.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Bambyce, Bambycius, -a, -um, 

Bampton, Bamptonia, - (f.). 2 

Banbury, Banburia, -@ (f.). 

Bandusia, Bandusia, -e (f.). 

Bangor, Bangorium, -ii (n.), and Banger- 
tium, -ii (7.); of or belonging to Ban- 
gor, Bangoriensis, -e. 

Bantia (now Banza), Bantia, -w (f.); of or 
belonging to Bantia, Bantian, Bantinus, 
+a, -um. 

Bapharus, the, Bapharus, -i (m.). 

Barabbas, Barabbas, -# (m.). 

Barbadoes, Barbata, -# (f.). 

Barbara, Barbara, -® (f.). 

Barbary, Barbaria, -» (f.); Africe ora 
Septentrionalis. 

Barca, Barce, -es (f.); the inhabitants of 
Barca, Barcei, -orum (m.). 

Barcas, Barcas, - (m.); Barcine, of or 
descended from Barcas, Barcus, -a, 
-um; Barcinus, -a, -um. 

Barcelona, Barcino, -dnis (f.); of or be- 
longing to Barcelona, Barcinonensis, -e. 

Bardesey, Adros, -i (f.); Andrium Edri. 

Bardulph, Bardulphus, -i (m.). 

Barium (now Bart), Barium, -ii (”.) ; of or 
relating to Barium, Barianus, -a, -um, 

Barnabas, Barnabas, -# (m.). 

Barnet, Sulloniace, -arum (f.). 

Barsahas, Baraabas, -® (m.). 

Bartholomew, Bartholomeus, -i (m.). 

Baruch, Baruch (indeel.), and Barichus, 


-i (m.). 

Basil Basle, Basiléa, -ve (f-); of or be- 
longing to Basil, Basileensis, -e; the 
canton of Basle, Pagus Basileensis. 

Rasil (man’s name), Basilius, -ii (2.). 

Basilica, Sic¥on, -6nis (f.). 

Basilides, Basilides, -# (m.). 

Basilipotamo, Eurotas, -@ (m.). 


Bassania, Bassania, - (f.); the inhabit. | 
. Barosus, Berésus, i (m.). 


anis of Bassania, Bassanite, -arum (m.). 
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Bassus, Bassus, -i (m.). ; 
Bastarne, the, Bastarne, -arum (m.). 
Bastuli, the, Bastiili, -orum (m.). 

Batavi, the, Batavi, -orum (m.); the coum 
try of the Batavi, Batavia, Batavia -m 
(f.); Batavian, Batéivus, -a, -am. 

Bath, Aque Solis. 

Bathsheba, Bathsheba, -e (f.). 

Bathyllus, Bathyllus, -i (m.). 

Bato, Bato, -dnis (m.). 

Battis, Battis, -idis (f.). 

Battus, Battus, -i (m.); son or descendanr 
of Battus, Battiades, -e (m.). 

Baubo, Baubo, -dnis (f.). 

Baucis, Baucis, -idis, ( FS 

Bauli, Bauli, -orum (m.). 

Bautzen, Budissa, -w (f.). 

Bavaria, Bavaria, -e (f.); Boioaria, -« 
(f.); Bavarian, Boius, -a, -um. 

Bavay, Bagacum, -i (7.). 

Bayeux, Aregenue, -arum (f.); Baioce, 
-arum (f.); of or belonging to Bayeuz, 
Baiocensis, -e. 

Bayona, Abobrica, -e (f.). 

Bayonne, Lapurdum, -i (n.); Bajona, -s 


Beatrice, Beatrix, -icis (f.). 

Beauvais, Bellovacum, -i (n.) ; Bratuspan- 
tium, -ii (2.); of or belonging to Beau- 
vais, Bellovacensis, -e. 

Bebryces, the, Bebryces, -um (m.,) ; Bebry- 
cian, Bebrycius, -a, -um; Bebrycia, Be 
brycia, - (f.). 

Bebryz, Bebryx, -ycis (m.). 

Bechires, the, Bechires, -um (m.). 

Bede, Beda, -# (m.). 

Bedford, Lactodirum, -i (n.). 

Bedriacum, Bedriacum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Bedriacum, Bedriacensis, -e. 

Beelzebub, Beelzebul, -ilis (m.),.and Beel- 
zebub, indecl. 

Beirout, Berytus, -i (f.). 

Beja, Pax Julia (f.). 

Beled-eljerid, Gwetulia, -v (f.). 

Belge, the, Belge, -arum (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Belga, Belgicus, -a, -um. 

Belgium, Belgium, -ii (n.); Belgian, Bel- 
gicus, -a, -um; a@ Belgian, Belga, -« 
(m.) ; Vv. foregoing. 

Belgrade, Alba Greeca, -e (f.); Tauru- 
num, -i (7.). 

Belisarius, Belisarius, -ii (m.). 

Belize, Belisium, -ii (n.). 

Belle Isle, Calonesus, -i (f.). 

Bellerophon, Belléréphon, -ontis (m.); of 
or relating to Bellerophon, Belléréphon- 
téus, -a, -um. 

Bellocassi, Bellocassi, -orum (2.). 

Bellona, Bellona, -@ (f.). 

Bellovaci, the, Belldvaci, -orum (m.). 

Belluno, Bellunum, -i (7.). , 

Belus, Bélus, -i (m.); son or descendant 
of Belus, Belides, - (m.); a daughter 
or female descendant of Belus, Belis, 
-idis (f.). 

Benacus, Lake (Lago di Garda), Benacus, 
-i (lacus); of or relating to Benacus, Be- 
nacensis, -e. 

Benaiah, Benaia, - (m.). 

Benedict, Benedictus, -i (m.). 

Benedicta, Benedicta, -w (f.). 

Benevento, Beneventum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Benevento, Benéventanus, -a, 
-um. 

Benjamin, Benjamin, -inis (m.). 

Bengal, Bengala, -« (f.); Gangetica tel- 
lus; Bay of Bengal, Sinus Gangeticus, 

Bennet = Benedict, q. v. 

Berecyntus (Mount), Berécyntus, -i (m.); 
of or belonging to Berecyntus, Berecyn- 
tian, Berecyntius, -a, -um; Berecynti&- 
cus, -a, -um, 

Berenice, Berenice, -es (f.); of or belong: 
ing to Berenice, Berenicéus, -a, -um. 
Bergamo, Bergimum, -i (n.) ; of Bergamo, 

Bergamot, Bergdmensis, -e. 

Bergen, Berga, -@ (f.). 

Berlin, Berélinum, -i (7.). 

Bermuda Islands, Bermide Insule (f.). 

Bern, Aretdpdlis, -is (f.); Berna, -« (f-); 
of or belonging to Bern, Bernensis, -€; 
canton of Bern, Pagus Bernensis. 

Bernard, Bernardus, -i (m.). 

Bernice = Berenice, q. v. 

Berée, Beroé, -es (f.). 

Berea, Berea, -@ (f.); of or belonging 
to Berea, Berceweus, -a, -um, and Bere 
ensis, -e. 


oe a ee ee a 


Berry, Bituricensis provincia (f.) ; an in- 
habitant of Bere tars, << (m). 
-e(f. 
Bertram, Bertramus, -i (m.). 
Berwick (upon Tweed), (Ff). 
(mod. Beirout), Bérytus, i (f); 
or belonging to Berytus, us, -a, 


-e. 
Besancon, Vesontio; -dnis (f.). 
Bessi, the, Bessi, -orum (m.) ; Sr oe talinas 


Bethanite, -arum (m.). 


Rte: Bethlehem inde) a Mes be- 
to Bethlehem, 


Bethlehemicus, 
gaged -um; an inhabitant of Bethlehem, 
Bethlehemites, -@ (m.); Bethlehemitis, 
Baphage, Bethphiea, es (f). 

e, 

Bethsaida. Bethsaida, -x (f.). 

Bethulia, Bethulia, -z ( f.). 

- Beverley, Betuaria, -2 (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Beverley, Betuariensis, -e. 

Bianor. Bianor, -dris (m.). 

Bias. Bias, -antis.(m.). 

Bibracte, Bibracte, -is (n.). 


-actis (f.). 
Bilbilis, Bilbilis, -is ( f-) ; 1 aa bloat 
to Bilbilis, Bilbilitanus, -a, -um. 
Biledulgerid, v. Beled-eljerid. 
Binchester, Bimonium, -ii (n.), and Vinno- 
vium, -ii (”.). 
Bingen, Bingiem, -i (n.). 

Bion, Bion, -dnis (m.); of or relating to 
Bion, Bionéus,. -a, -um. 
Bipontum, v. Maprcanfeceoed 

Bisalte, the, Bisalte, -aram 


Cantaber, -bri (m.); Biscayan, Canta- 
bricus, -a, -um; Bay of Biscay, Oceanus 
Cantabricus. 

Bistones, the (= Thracians), Bisténes, -um 
(m.), poet. acc. -is; Bistonian, Bistdnius, 
-a, -um ; pecul. fem., Bistdnis, -idis. 

Bithynia, Bithjnia, -e (f.): Bithynian, 
Bithynius, -a, -um; Bith¥nicus, -a, -um ; 
and Bithynus, ry -um; also as pecul. 
Jem., Bithynis, -idis, 

Bitias, Bitias, -© (m.). 

Bito, Biton, -dnis (m.). 

Biuriges, the, Bitiriges, -um (m.); of or 
belonging to the Bituriges, Bituricus, “a, 
-um; a Bi ian, Bitirix, -igis (m.). 

Black Forest, Abndba, -@ (f-), (se. silva). 

Blackwater, the, Dabr6na, -z (m.). 

Blesus, Blwsus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Blesus, Blesianus, -a, -um. 

Blanche, Blanca, -# (f.). 

Blanda, Blanda, -@ ( f.). 

Blandeno, Blandéno, -onis (f.). 

Blasco, Blascon, -6nis (f.). 

Blemye, the, Blémye, -arum; Blemyes, 
-um; and Blemyi, -drum (m.). 

Blois, Blese or Blese, -arum (f.). 

Bobbio, Bobium, -ii (n.). 

Bocchar, Bocchar, -aris (m.). 

Bocchus, Bocchus, -i (m.). 

Bodincomagum, Bodincdmagum, -i (n.); 
of or ene es hi to Bodincomagum, Bo- 
dincomagensis, 

Bodotria (Firth of Forth), Bodotria, -e 


~)- 

Bebe, Beebe, -es ( f.); of or belonging to 
Bete, Bebean, Boebétius, -a, -um ; pecut. 
Sem., Boebéis, -idis, esp. as name of Lake 
Bebeis, 


Beotia, Boedtia, -m (f); of or belonging 
to Beotia, Beotian, Beesticus, -a, -um ; 
Beeotius, -a, -um; and Boedtus, -a, -um. 

Boéthius, Boéthius, -ii (m.). 

Boéthus, Boéthus, -i (m.). 

Bogud, Bogud, -adis (m.). 

1 and Boiohemum, -i 
(n.); of or belonging to Bohemia, Bohe- 
mian, Boiohemicus, -a, -um, and Boio- 
hemus, -a, -um. 

Boii, the, Boii, rum (m.); of or belong- 
ing to the Boii, Boian, Boiicus, -a, -um. 

Boioriz, Boiorix, -igis (m.). 

Bola, Bola, -2, and Bole, -arum (f.); of 
or belonging to Bola, Bolanus, -a, -um. 

Bolanus, Bolanus, -i (m.). 

Bolbitine, Bolbitine, -e ( f.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Bolbitine, Bolbitinus, -a, -um; 
the Bolbitine mouth (of the Nile), Bol- 
bitinum ostium. 

enpsdilyg Bononia, -@ (f.). 

Bolsena, Vulsinii, -orum (m); of or be- 








BRI “ 
ing to Bolsena, Vulsiniensis, -e; 
of Bolsena, Lacus Vulsiniensis. 


Bolton, Bol -2 ( 
Bombay, Perimda, ns y Ff). 


H 

Bontlacte ovens Straits of Fy, Fretam 1 - Taphros. 

Boniface, Bonifacius, -ii (m.). 

Bonn, Bonna, -# (f.). 

Bordea Sob ede ae) of or b 
uz, -2 Ha: 8 
ing to Bordeauz, B urdigalensis, 

Pi eau the, Borysthénes, -is vende of 


or relating to the Borysthenes, Borysth 

nius, -a, -um; dwellers along the Doce 

thenes, Borysthenid or -nite, -arum 

(m.). 

Bosporus, Fase ee = ater seghk of or re- 
lating to the Bosporus, Bospora 


cum, -i (”.). 
Peel Bullio, -onis (f.); af Bouillon, 


Bulloniensis, -e. 

Bourbon (Isle of ), Insula Borbonia, -z (f.). 

Bourdag (Mount), Tmolus, -i (m.). 
urdeaur, v. Bordeauz. 

Pee Bituriges, -um (m.), or Avaricum, 
i (n.). 

Boyne, the, Boandus, -i (m.). 

Brabant, Brabantia, -# (f.). 

Bracara (now Braga), Bracara, -® (f.); 
of or belonging to Bracara, Bracaren- 


sis, -€. 
Bradanus, the, Bradanus, -i (m.). 
Braganza, Brigantia, -© (f.); of or be- 
longing to Braganza, Brigantinus, -a, 
-um. 


Brandenburg, Brandeburgium, -ii (n.). 

Brauron, Brauron, -onis (m.). 

Brazil, Brazilia, -e (f.). 

Brecknock, Brechinia, -z (f.) ; Brecknock- 

shire, Brechiniensis ager. 

ae Breda, -e (f.). 

Breedevoort or Brevoort, Bredefortia, -e 
wii Brefurtium, -ii (n.). 

Bremen, Brema, -@ (f.); of or belonging 
to Bremen, Bremensis, -e. 

Brennus, Brennus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Brennus, Brennicus, “a, -um. 

Brenta, the, Medoacus, -i (m.), Major; 
Brentésia, -z (m.). 

Brescia, Brixia, -2 ae of or belonging 
to Brescia, Brixianus, -a, -um. 

Breslau, Vratislavia, -« ( f.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Breslau, Vratislaviensis, -e. 

Brest, Brivates portus (m.). 

Armorica, -e (f.); Britannia 
Minor: of or belonging to Bretagne, 
Britannus, -a, -um; an inhabitant of 
Bretagne, Britto, -onis (m.). 

Breuni, the, Breuni, -orum (m.). 

Brian, Brianus, -i (m.). 

Briancon, Brigantia, -© (f.). 

Briareus, Briaréus, -é0s and -ei (m.) ; of 
or relating to Briareus, Briaréius, “a, 
-um. 

Bridget, Brigitta, -e (f.). 

Bridlington, Brillendunum, -i (n.). 

Brienne, Brena, -@ (f.). 

Brigantes, the, Brigantes, -um (m.); of or 
eee to the Brigantes, Briganticus, 


Priavea: Brilessus, -i (m.). 

Brindisi, Brundisium, -ii (n.), q. v. 

Brinnius, ga -li (m.). 

Briseis, v. 

Brises, Brises. -@ (m.) ; daughter of Brises, 
— Briséis, -idos, acc. -idem and 
ida (f). 


Bristol, Bristolia, -e ( f.); of or belonging 
to Bristol, Bristoliensis. -e. 

Britain, Britannia, -e ( f.); Great Britain, 
Magna Britannia; of or belonging to 
Britain, British, Britannicus, -a, -um, 
and Britannus, -a, -um: pecul. poet. 
fem., Britannis, -idis; a Briton, Britan- 
nus, -i (m.); Britto. -onis (m.), late; the 
British, Britanni, -orum (m.); the Brit- 
ish Isles, Insule Britannice ; the Brit- 
ish Channel, Oceanus Britannicus; Naw 
Britain, Britannia Nova. 

Britomartis, Britomartis, -is (f.). 

Brizellum (now Brisello), Brixellum, -i 





Cabul, Arigeum, -i (z.). 


. 


CAB 
@); of or belonging to Brizellum, Brix- 


Bruges, Bruge, Ey 

Brugh, ‘nxchobeatans, i (n.), prob. 

Brundisium, Brundisium, -ii (n.); of or 
belonging to Brundisium, Brundisian, 
Brundisianus, -a, -um; but more usu. 
Brundisinus, -a, -um. 

Brundulus, v. Brondolo. 

Brundusium, v. Brundisium, 

Brunswick, Brunonis Vicus, Brunépiélis, 
-is (f.) ; Brunsviga, -« (f) ; and Bruns- 
vicum, -i (n.) ; of or belonging to Bruns- 
wick, Brunsvicensis, -e, and Brunsvigen- 
sis, -e. 

Brussels, Bruxelle, -arum (f.). 

Bruttium, Bruttium, -ii (n.); Bruttian, of 
Bruttinm, Bruttius, -a, -um ; ttianus, 
-a, -um; the inhabi of Br 
Bruttii, -orum (m.). 

Brutus, Brutus, -i (m.); of or belonging 
to Brutus, Brutinus, -a, -um, and Bruti- 





anus, -a, -um, 

Bryanium, Bryanium, -ii (n.). 

Bubassus, Bubassus, -i (f. “ Bubassian, 
Bubassius, -a, -um; pecul. poet. fem., 
Bubassis, -idos. 

Bubastis, Bubastis, -is (f. ; aetiesigret a 
Bubastis, Bibastites (noms), -@ (m.); 
of or belonging to (the goddess) Bubas- 

Buctphala, Bucephila. @ (f). 

ucephila, -# ( 

Bucephalus, ee -i (m.). 

Bucharest, Bucaresta, -@ (f.). 

Buckingham, Neomagus, -i (f.). 

Buda, Aquincum, -i (n.); Buda, -2 (f). 

Rudveis, Budissa, -@ (f.). 

Buena Vista. Belvedera, -# (f.). 

Buffalo, Uropilis, -is ( f.). 

ra ee Beneventum Americanum 





, Tunnocelum, -i (n.). 

Bupalus, Depabee a (m.). 

Bura, Bura, -@® (f.). 

Burdigala, v. Bordeauz. 

Burgos, Burgi, -oram (m.). 

Burgundy, Burgundia, -~ (f.); the Bur- 
gundians, Burgundii, -oram (m). 

Burrampooter, the, Dyardanes, -is (m.). 

Burton, Burtonia, -# ( f.). 

Bursa, Prusa, -2 (f.). 

Bury, Buria, -# ( J ); Faustini villa. 

Busiris, Busiris, is and -idis, ace. -in ys = 
the district of Busiris (in Zzypt), Busi 
Tites, -2 (m.), nomus. 

Butes, Bites, -2 (m.). 

Buthrotum (now Butrinto). Buthrétum, -i 
(n.); of or belonging to Buthrotwm, Bu- 
throtius, -a, -um. 

Butos, Butos, -i (f.); of or belonging to 
Butos, Buticus, -a, -um. 

Butrinto, v. Buthrotum. 

Buzentum, Buxentum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Buzentum, Buxentinus, -a, 
-um, and Buxentius, -a, -um. 

Buxton, Bucostenum, -i (2.). 

Byblis, Byblis, -idis and -idos (f. 

Byblus, Byblos or Byblus, -i (f.) 

Byrsa, Byrsa, -@ (f.); of or laine to 
Byrsa, Byrsicus, -a, -um. 

Byzactum, Byzacium, -ii (n.); of or relat- 
ing to Byzacium, Byzacénus, -a, -um, 
and Byzacius, -a, -um. 

Byzantium, Byzantium, -ii (n.); Byzan- 
tine, of or Aating to Byzantium, By- 
zantius, -a, -Um ; = late forms, Byzan- 
tinus, -a, -um, and Byzantiacus, -8, Um. 

ai Byzas, -# (m.). 


Cc. 


Cabes (Gulf of), Syrtis Minor (f)- 

Cabillonum, Cabillénum, -i (n.). 

Cabira, Cabira, -orum (n.). 

Cabiri, the, Cabiri, -orum (m.). 

Cabrera, Capraria, -# (f.). 

Cabyle, Cabyle, -es and -yla, -e (f.); 
reugiis of Cabyle, Cabyléte, ha 
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Gasus, Cacus, -i (m.). 

Cadiz, Gades, -ium (f.). 

Cadmia, Cadmia or Cadméa, -@ (f.). 

Cadmus, Cadmus, -i (m.) ; of or belonging 
to Cadmus, Cadmean, Cadméus, -a, -um, 
and Cadméius, -a, -um; pecul. fem., 
Cadmeis, -idos; daughter or female de- 
scendant of Cadmus, Cadmeis, -idos 


(f+). 

Cale the, Cadurci, -orum (m.); of or 
belonging to the Cadurci, Cadurcus, -a, 
-um, and Cadurcensis, -e. 

Cadusia, Cadisia, -w (f.); the Cadusii, 
Cadisii, -orum) (m.). 

Cadwallader, Cadwalladarus, -i (m.). 

Cecilia, Cecilia, -e (f.). 

Cacilius, Ceecilius, -ii (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Cecilius or the Cecilia gens, Cxe- 
cilianus, -a, -um, and Cwecilius, -a, -um. 

Cecina, Cecina, - (m.); of or belonging 
to Cecina, Cwcinianus, -a, -um. 

Cacuban (the district), Cecubus ager (m.); 
Cacuban, Cwcubus, -a, -uimn. 

Calium or Celinm, Celium, -ii (n.) ; of or 
belonging to Celium, Celinus, -a, -um. 

Calius or Calius, Cxlius or Ceelius, -ii 
(m.)« of or belonging to Celius, Cxlia- 
nus, -a -um. 

Celius (Mount), Celius, -ii (m.); little 
Calius, Cuzlidlus, -i (m.), and Celicilus, 
-i (m.). 

Caen, Cadomum, -i (n.); of or belonging 
to Caen, Cadomensis, -e. 

Ceneus, Ceeneus, -ei (m.). 

Cenina, Cenina, - (f.); of or belonging 
to Cenina, Ceninensis, -e, and Ceni- 
nus, -a, -um. 

Cenis, Cenis, -idis (f.). 

Cenys, Cenys, -¥oe (f.). 

Ceparius, Cwparius, -ii (m.). 

Cepasius, Ceepasius, -ii (m.). 

Cepio, Cxepio, -dnis (m.). 

Care (now Cer-veteri), Cere, indecl. (n.), 
but with heterocl. gen., Cwritis, and abl., 
Cweréte; of or belonging to Care, Cx- 
res, -étis and -itis, and Cerétanus, -a, 
-um. 

Caer-gwent, Venta Silurum. 

Caerleon, Isca Silurum, 

Caermarthen, Maridunum, -i (7.). 

Caernarvon, Segontium, -ii (7.). 

Caerrhyn, Conovium «ii (n.). 

Cesar, Cwsar, -aris (m.); of or belonging 
to Cesar, Ceesarianus, -a, -um; Cesari- 
ensis, -e; and poet., Ceesaréus, -a, -um. 

Casarea, Ceesaréa or -ria, - (f.). 

Caesaraugusta, Cesaraugusta, -2 (f.). 

Cesario, Cxsario, -onis (m.). 

Cesena (now Cesena), Cwséna, -2 (f.); 
Casenian, of or belonging to Cesena, 
Cwsenas, -atis. 

Casius, Cassius, -ii (m.); Cesian, Cesius, 
-a, -um., 

Ceso, Cwso, -onis (m.). 

Cesonius, Cxsonius, -ii (m.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Casonius, Cesonian, Cxsonia- 
nus, -a, um, and Cwsonius, -a, -um. 

Caffa, Theodosia, -x (f.); Straits of Caffa, 
Bosporus Cimmerius, 

Cagliari, Caralis, -is ( f.), q. v. 

Cahors, Cadurcum, -i (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Cahors, Cadurcensig, -e. 

Caiaphas, Caiaphas, -# (m.). 

Caicus, Caicus, -i (m.). 

Caiecta, Caieta, -e (f.); of or belonging to 
Caieta, Caietanus, -a, -um. 

Cain, Cain (indecl.) and Cainus, -i (m.). 

Caia, Caia, -w (f.). 

Caius, Caius, -i (m.); of or belonging to 
Cains, Caianus, -a, -um. 

Caister, Venta Icenorum. 

Calabria, Calabria, - (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Calabria, Calabrian, Calaber, 
-bra, -brum; Calabricus, -a, -um. 

Calacta, Calacta, -e and -te, -es (f.); of or 
belonging to Calacta, Calactinus, -a, 
-um. 

Calahorra, Calagurris, -is (f.); of or be- 
longing to Calahorra, Calagiritanus, -a, 
-um, 

Calais, Calais, -idis (m.). 

Calais. Caletum, -i (n.); of or belonging 
to Calais, Caletanus, -a, -um, and Cale- 
tensis. -e. 

Calamis, Calamis, -idis (m.). 

Calatia, Calatia, -~ (f.); Calatian, of or 
belonging to Calatia, Calatinus, -a, -um. 

Calatrava, Oretum, -i (n.); of or belong: 
ing to eee Oretanus, -a, -um, 





CAN 
Calauria, Calauréa, -s, and Calauria, -e 


(fF). 

Calbis, Calbis, -is (m.) ; of or belonging to 
the Calbis, Calbiensis, -e. 

Calchas, Calchas, -antis (m.): 

Calchedon, v. Chalcedon. 

Caleb, Caleb, indecl., Calebus, -i (m.). 

Caledonia, Calédinia, - (f.); Caledoni- 
an, Calédonius, -a, -um, and Caledoni- 
cus, -a, -um; the Caledonians, Calédo- 
nes, -um (m.). 

Cales (now Calvi), Cales, -ium (f. pl.). 

Caléti, the, Caléti, -orum (m.). 

Caletri, Aletium, -ii (7.). 

Calidius, Calidius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Calidius, Calidianus, -a, -um. 

Calidus, Calidus, -i (m.). 

California, California, -e (f.); Regio Au- 
rifera. 

Caligula, Caligiila, -® (m.). 

Callias, Callias, - (m.). 

Callicles, Callicles, -is (m.). 

Callicrates, Callicrates, -is (sm.). 

Callicratidas, Callicratidas, - (m.). 

Callidame, Callidime, -es (f.). 

Callides, Callides, -2 (m.). 

Callidemides, Callidémides, - (m.). 

Callimachus, Callimachus, -i (m.); of or 
belonging to Callimachus, Callimachéan, 
Callimachius, -a, -um. 

Calliope, Callidpe, -es, and poet., Callidpéa, 
-e (f.); of or belonging to Calliope, 
Callidpéius, -a, -um. 

Callipho, Callipho, -onis and -phon, -ontis 

‘m 


Db 
Callipolis, Callipdlis, -is (f-). 
Callipides, Callipides, -a (m.). 
Callirrhoé, Callirrhéé, -es (f.). 
Callisthenes, Callisthénes, -is (m.). 
Callisto, Callisto, -tis and -dnis (f.). 
Callistratus, Callistratus, -i (m.). 
Callithera, Callithéra, -orum (7.). 
Callon, Callon, -dnis (m.). 
Calpe, Calpe, -es (f.); of or belonging to 
Calpe, Calpian, Calpétanus, -a, -um, 
Calpurnius, Calpurnius, -ii (m.); Calpur- 
nian, of or belonging to Calpurnius or 
the Calpurnia gens, Calpurnius, -a, -um, 
and Calpurnianus, -a, -um. 

Calvary (Mount), Golgotha (1., indecl.) ; 
Calvaria, -e (f.). 

Calvéna, Calvéna, -@ (m.). 

Calvi, v. Cales. 

Calvina, Calvina, - (f-). 

Calvinus, Calvinus, -i (m.). 

Calvisius, Calvisius, -ii (m.); Calvisian, 
Calvisianus, -a, -um. 

Calvus, Calvus, -i (m.). 

Calybe, Calybe, -es (f.). 

Calycadnus, Calycadnus, -i (m.). 

Calydna, Calydna, -e, and Calydne, -es 


Gf: 

Calydon, Calydon, -nis, acc. -6nem and 
-ona (f.); of or belonging to Calydon, 
Calydonian, Cal¥donius, -a,-um ; pecul, 
poet. fem., Calydénis, -idis. 

Calymna, Calymna, -# (f.). 

Calypso, Calypso, -ts, less usu. -dnis (f.). 

Camaldunum, Camaldunum, -i (7.). 

CH } Camarina, -8 (f.). 

Cambay, Monoglossum, -i (7.). 

Cambray, Camaracum, -i (”.); of or be- 
longing to Cambray, Camaracensis, -e. 

Cambunian, the (mountains), Cambuni 
Montes. 

Cambyses, Cambyses, -is (m.). 

Cambridge, Cantabrigia, -w (f.); of or be- 
longing to Cambridge, Cantabrigien- 
sis, -e. 

Cameria, Cameria, - (f.), and Cameri- 
um, -ii (n.) ; of or belonging to Cameria, 
Camerinus, -a, -um. 

Camerinum (now Camerino), Camerinum, 

-i (7.). 

Camertes, the, Camertes, -ium (m.); Ca- 
mertian, Camers, -ertis ; Camertinus, -a, 


-um. 

Camilla, Camilla, -# (f.). 

Camillus, Camillus, -i (m.); af or belong- 
ing to Camillus, Camillanus, -a, -um. 

Camirus, Camirus, -i (m.). 

Camissares, Camissares, -is (m.). 

Campagna di Roma, Latium, -ii (7.); Ro- 
manus ager. 

Campania, Campania, -» (f.); of or be- 
longing to Campania, Campanian, Cam- 
panicus, -a, -um; Campanus, -a, -um. 

Cana, Cana, -w (f.). 





CAP 


Canace, Canice, -es (f.). 

Canachus, Canachus, -i (m.). 

Canada, Canada, -w (f.). 

Cana, Cane, -arum (f.); of or belonging 
to Cana, Canaius, -a, -um. 

Canary, the (islands), Canaria, -arum (in- 
sulz), (f.); Insule Fortunate, of or 
belonging to the Canaries, Canary (as 
adj.), Canarieusis, -e. 

Canistro (Cape), Canastreum, -i (2.), sc 
promontorium. 

Candace, Candace, -es (f.). 

Candavia, Candavia, -z (f.). 

Candia, Creta, -w (f.); v. Crete. 

Canidia, Canidia, -e (f.). 

Canidius, Canidius, -ii (m.). 

Caninius, Caninius, -ii (m.); Caninian, 
Caninianus, -a, -um. 

Canius, Canius, -ii (m.). 

Canna, Canne, -arum (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Canna, Cannensis, -e. 

Canntnéfates, the, Canninéfates, -um (m.); 
of or relating to the Canninefates, Can- 
ninéfas, -atis. 

Canopus, Canopus, -i (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Canopus, Canopicus, -a, -um; 
Canopitanus, -a, -um; and pnet., Cand- 
péus, -a, -um; the inhabitants of Cano- 
pus, Canopite, -arum (1), 

Canosa, v. Canusium. 

Cantabria, Cantabria, -« (f.); the inhabit- 
ants of Cantabria, the Cantabri, Canta- 
bri.-orum (m.) ; in sing., Cantaber, -bri 
(m.); Cantabrian, of the Cantabri Can- 
taber, -bra, -brum, but wsu. Cantabricus, 


-a, -um. 

Canterbury, Cantuaria, -@ (f.). 

Canthara, Canthara, -8 (f.). 

Cantharus, Cantharus, -i (m.). 

Cantium, v. Kent. 

Cantius, Cantius -ii (m.). 

Canuleius, Caniléius, -i (m.); Canuletan, 
Canuleius, -a, -um. 

Canus, Canus, -i (m.). 

Canusium (now Canosa), Canusium, -ii 
{n.); of or belonging to Canusium, Ca- 
nusian, Caniisinus, -a, -um, and Canu- 
sinatus, -a, -um. 

te ars 

Baa &; } Canutius, -ii (m.). 

Capaneus, Capaneus, -ei, acc. -ea, voc. eu 
(m.); of or belonging to Capaneus, Ca- 
panéius, -a, -um, and Capanéus, -a, -um. 

Cape Baba, Lectum, -i (”.), promontori- 
um. 

Cape Blanco, Album promontorium. 

Cape Bao, Lilybwum, -i (2.), promonto- 
rium. 

Cape Bruzzano, Zephyrium, -i (n.), pro- 
montorium. 

Cape Comorin, Comaria, -@ (f.). 

Cape Colonna, Columnarum Caput; Cape 
delle Colonne, Lacinium, -ii (7.), pro 
montorium. 

Cape Colonni, Sunium, -ii (7.), promon- 
torium. 

Cape Crio (in Crete), Criumétépon, -i (7.). 

Cape Ducato, Leucates, -# (m.). 

Cape Espartel, Ampelisia, -# (f.). 

Cape Faro, Pelorus, -i (m.). 

Cape Finisterre, Artabrum, -i (”.), pro- 
montorium. 

Cape Gardafui, Aromata (n.), promon- 
torium. 

Cape Horn, Hornanum or Horniense, 
promontorium. 

Cape of Good Hope, Promontorium Bons 
Spei. 

Cape Matapan, Tenarum, -i (n.), and Tw- 
narus, -i (m.). 

Cape Miseno, Misenum, -i (”.), promon- 
torium. 

Cape North, Boreale Caput. 

Cape d'Oro, Caphareus, -ei (m.). 

Cape Passaro, Pachynum, -i (7.), promon- 
torium. 

Cape Romania, Magnum promontorium. 

Cape Skyllo, Scylwum, -i (n.), promonto- 
rium. 

Cape Spartivento, Herculis promontori- 
um, 

Cape St. Angelo, Malea, -e ( f.). 

Cape St. Maria, Cuneum, -i (n.), promon- 
torium. 

Cape St. Vincent, Sacrum promontorium. 

Cape Trafalgar, Junénis promontorium. 

Cape Trapant, Drepanum promontorium 

Cape Verd, Arsenarium promontorium 
Caput Viride. 


—— -e; and poet. Capénus, a, 
um, -i (n.); of or 
sapere meni Capharneus, 
Sapeees. Captinn, 4 
oe 
(.); of or belonging to Caphareus, C 
pharéus, us, -a, um; poet. fem., Caphiris, 


— Capiesa, -e (f.); the country 
Se ae 
ee say apitium, -ii (n.); of or belong- 
ing ge erst cae -@, -um. 
Capito, Capito, -dnis (m.). 
way taps Cantestenn ii (n.) ; of or be- 
; ing to the Capitol, Capitoline, Capi- 
Capit, Capita (n.); the people 
apitulum, -i (n. 
Capitulum, Capitilenses, 


-ium (m.). 


to Capraria, Caprariensis, -e. 
tee (now cor), C Ca ree, -arum fi 
i eco da Ss Caprée 


fed iis nian Py, oF _ 
Capsa, -2 of or belonging 
Capsa, Capsensa, the inhabitants of 


Care, Cys. -yos (m.). 
bay sors dap ea 
eee Caractacus, -i (m.). 
Caralis, Caralis, -is (f.); of or belonging 

to Caralis, Caralitanus, -a, -um. 
Carambis, Carambis, -is ( f.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Carambis, Carambicus, -a, -um. 
Carana, Carana, -orum (n.); of or be- 
longing to Carana, Caranitis, pecul. fem. 
Caranus, Caranus, -i (m.). 
Carasu, the, Cydnus, -i(m.). 
Carausius, Carausius, -ii (m.). 
Carbania, Carbania, -# (f.). 
Carbo, Carbo, -onis (m.); of or belonging 
to Carbo, Carbénianus, -a, -um. 
Carcassone, Carcaso, -onis (f.). 
Carcine, Carcine, -es (f-); Gulf of Car- 
Cardia, Cardin (J): o 
ardia, -© (f.); of or belonging 
to Cardia, Cardianus, -a, -um. 
Cardigan, Ceretica, -2 (f.). 
Carduchi, the, Cardichi, -orum (m.). 
Caresa, Carésa, -® (f.). 
Carésus, -i (m.). 
Caria, Caria, -e (f.); Carian, elas 
-a, -um; a Carian, Car, -aris (.) ; 
Carians, Cares, -um. 


Gurnnige Catsinie "20: 
ants of Carmania, Carmani, -orum 


(m.). 

Carmel (Mount), Carmétus, -i (m.); also 
Carmel, indecl. (m.) ; of or belonging to 
Carmel, Carmelius, -a, -um ; an inhabit- 
ant of Mount Carmel, a Carmelite, Car- 
melites, - (m.) ; Carmelitis, -idis (f.). 

Carmenta, -2, and Carmentis, 
-is (f.); of or belonging to 
Carmentilis, e. 

Carmona, Carmo, -onis, and Carmona. -@ 
(Cf); the inhabitants of Car- 
monenses, -ium (m.). 

Carnac, Thebe, -arum (f.). 





nha te Sh ten gh a4 
Carneades, C re hora of or be- 
longing to Carn-ades, C éus, -a, | 
“um. 


cAS 


Carni, the, Carni, -orum (m.); of or be- | 
longing to the Carni, Carnicus, -a, -um. | 

Carnuntum, Carnuntum, -i (n.), and Car- 
nus, -untis ( f-). 

Carnites, the, Carniites, -um (m.). 

Carolina, Carolina, -2 (f.). 

Caroline, Carolina, -@ (f.). 


Carpathus, bag) soraior i ND: of or be- 
lo to Carpathus, Carpathius, 7a, 
sty Sea, Mare or Pela- 


Carre, Carre or Carrhe, -arum (f.). 

Carseoli (now Carsoli), Carsédli, -orum 
(m.); of or belonging to Carseoli, Car- 
Paci age -a, -um. 


Carsulz, Carsule, -arum (f.); of or be- 
longing to Carsulz, Carsulan, Carsula- 
nus, -a, -um. 


pr larmsderiyp re Pacey of or belonging 
to Cavtste, Ourtelais, -a, -um, and Car- 


Cc 
cartes ia elabe; fed of or belong- 


US, -@, -um, and 
e | capceta am inis (f.); rolleyes 
q an 
Carthage, Carthaginian, Car. 


thaginiensis, -e, and Punicus, -a, -um; 
New Carthage, Carthago Nova 
Carthagena, Carthago Nova. 
Cartismandua, Cartismandua, -@ (f,). 
Carus, Carus, -i (m.). 
Carusa, Caria, -# ( f.). 
Carventum, Neel -i (n.); of or be- 
nee. to Carventum, Carventanus,-a, 


Carvitius, Carvilius, eteny of or belong- 
ing to Carvilius or the Carvilia gens, 
ae -a, -um, end Carvilianus, -a, 


Carye, Crye, ram -arum ¢ + 2 O?: of or belong- 
ing 1@, Cary aryus, -a,-um ; 
pecul. fem., Carpi: “idis the inhabit. 

ants of Carye, Caryates, -icm (m.). 
Caryenda, Caryanda, -@ ( f.). 


Carystian, Ca- 
rystius, -a, -um ; and poet. only, Carys- 
teus, -a, -um. ( 

Bodincomagum or -conigum, -i (n.). 

Casca, Casca, -© (m.). 


Cascelli ae 
Cashel, Casella, -@ (f.); Cassilia, -e (f). 
Casilinum, Casilinum, -i (n.); of or be 
1 to Casilinum, Casilinus, - 
Casinum, -i (n.); of or 
ing to Casinum, Casinus, -a, “um, and 
Casinas, -atis. 


Caspéria, -2 (f). 
Caspian Sea, the, Caspium Mare ; the Cas- 
pti, dwellers on the Caspian, gr, og 
on and Caspiani, -orum lh oad 
pian, Caspius, -a, -um, and C 
-8, -um. 

C der, C der, -dri (m.). 
Cassandra, -2 (fs 
Cassandrea, Cassandréa, -© (f.) ; of or be- 

Cassandr 


to Cassandrea, ean, 





Cassiope, Cassidpe, -es, and Cassidpéa, 
and Cassigpea, © (f) : of or belonging? 
Cassiope, Cassidpicus, -a, -um. 
Cassiterides, v. Scilly Istands. 
eregecsbomraiye: -li (m.); of or belonging 
to Cassius, Cassian, Cassius, -a, -um, 
and Cassianus, -a, -um. 


Cassivelaunus, Cassivelaunus, i “ane in 


Castalia, Cotati, -2 (f.); Castalian, of 
or belonging to Castalia, Castalius, -a, 
-um ; pecul. fem., Castalis, -idis. 
Caster, Duro Durobrive, -arum (f.), or Venta 
ConlerGa: ene 
Castilia, -2 
Castor, Castor, -dris (me) ; of or belonging 
to Castor, Castdreus, -a, -um. 





Celetrum, -i (”.). 


CEL 

Castri, v. Delphi. 

Castricius, Castricius, -ii (m.) ; Castrician, 
of or to Castricius, Castriciug, 
-a, -um, and Castricianus, -a, -um. 

Castronius, Castronius, -ii, (m_). 

Castulo, Castiilo, -onis (f.) ; of or - 
ing to Castulo, Castilonensis, -e; 
inkabitan itants of Castulo, Castulonensea, 
-jum (m.). 


atabani, -orum, and Cataba 


cus, -a, -um. 

Catania, Catana or Catina, -x (/j-), v. Ca- 
tina. 

Cataonia, Catainia, -2 (f.); the people of 
Cataonia. Catadnes, -um (m.). 

Catharine, Catharina, -# (f.). 

Catienus, Catiénus, -i (m.) ; of or relating 
to Catienus, Catienus, -a, -um. 

Catiline, Catilina, -2 (m.); of or belong: 
ing to Catilmne, Catilinarius, -a, -um. 

Catiltus, Catilius, -ii (m.). 

Catillus, Catillus, -i (m.). 

Catina, Catina, -2 (f.); of or belonging 
to Cattna, Catinensis, -e; usu., Ca- 


tiniensis, -e. 

Cattus, Catius, -ii (m.); of or belonging 
to Cattus, Catianus, -a, -um. 

Cato, Cato, -Gnis (m.); of or belonging to 
Cato, Catoninus, -a, -um, and Catonia- 
nus, -a, -um. 

Catti, the, Catti, -orum (m.); of or belong- 
tng to the Catti, Catticus, -a, -um. 

Catwyck, Cattorum vicus. 

Catullus, Catallus, -i (m.) ; of or belonging 
to Catullus, C. atullianus, -a, -um. 

Catélus, Catilus, -i (m.); of or belon 

to Catulus, Ca tulianus, -a, -um. Z 

Caturiges, the, Caturiges, -um (m.). 

Catus, Catus, -i (m.). 

Caucasus (Mount), Caucasus, -i pag of 
or belonging to Caucasus, Caucasian, 
Caucasius, -a, -um; the Caucasian pass 
or defiles, Caucasie porte. 

Cauci, the, v. Chauci. 

Cauder, Caudex, -icis (m). 

Caudium, Caudium, -ii (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Caudium, Caudine, Caudinus, -a, 
-um ; the Caudine defile, Furce Caudi- 


ne. 
Caulares, -is (m.). 
ed ee Caulon, -dnis (m.), and Caulénia, 
-2 
Gane Caunus, -i ( of or belonging 
to Caunus, Gees ee ee 
pecul. masc. adj., Caunites, -2. 
, Caballio, -onis (/.). 
Gijncn tke Caja (m.). anar 
ster, aystros or -trus, -i (m. 
or belonging to the Caister, Caystrins, 
-8, -um. 
Cazlona, Castilo, -onis (f.). 
Cea, ternal Ger tee: 
Ceos, ne att Coon) of or belong- 


Cebren, Cebren, énis (m.); daughter or 
ered aang of Cebren, Cebrénis, 
-idis (f-) 


Cecil, Czcilius, -ii (m.). 

Cecrops, Cecrops, -dpis (m.) ; of or belong- 
-a, -um; son or descendant of 
Cecropides, -2 re daughter or Se 
Hae aad of Gasens Camuae oo 

the, Cedrosi, rm (m.) 5 
of the Cotvoni, Codstela, Say 


Cefali, Cephalcedis, idis (f.), or 
loedium, -ii (n.), 
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CES 


Celetrum, Celetrum, -i (7.). 

Celeus, Celéus, -éi (m.). 

Celindro, v. Celendris. 

Cella, Cella, -e (m.). 

Celsa, Celsa, -e (f.); the inhabitants of 
Celsa, Celsenses, -ium (m.). 

Celsus, Celsus, -i (m.). 

Celta, Celtw, -arum (m.); of or be- 

Celts, the, longing to the Celts, Celtic, 
Celticus, -a, -um; in Celtic, Celtice 
(adv.) ; the land of the Celts, Celtica, -z 


Celtiberia, Celtibéria, -e (f.); a Celtiberi- 
an, Celtiber, -béri (m.) ; the Celtiberians, 
Celtibéri, -orum; Celtiberian, Celtiber, 
-béra, -bérum; Celtibéricus, -a, -um. 

Cenaum, Ceneum, -i (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Ceneum, Ceneus, -a, -um. 

Cenchrea, Cenchrée, -arum (f.); of or 
belonging to Cenchrea, Cenchrus, -a, 
-um; and pecul, fem., Cenchréis, -idis. 

Cenchrius, Cenchrius, -ii (m.). 

Cenomani, the, Céndmani, -orum (m.). 

Censennia, Censennia, -2 (f.). 

Censorinus, Censorinus, -i (m.). 

Centenius, Centénivs, -ii (m.). 

Cento, Cento, -dnis (m.). 

Centobrica, Centobrica, - (f.); the in- 
habitants of Centobrica, Centobricenses, 
-ium (m.). 

Centorbi, v. Centuripa. 

Centrones, the, Centrones, -um (m.) ; of or 
belonging to the Centrones, Centréni- 
cus, -a, -um., 

Centumalus, Centumalus, -i (m.). 

Centum Cella (now Civita Vecchia), Cen- 
tum Celle, -arum (f.). 

Centiripa (now Centorbi), Centiripa, 
-orum (n.); of or belonging to Centuri- 
pa, Centuripinus, -a, -um. 

Ceos, v. Cea. 

Cephalenia, Cephalénia, -e (f.); the in- 
habitants of Cephalenia, Cephalénes, 
-um, and Cephalenite, -arum (m.). 

Cepyalio, Cephalio, -onis (m.). 

Cephaledis (now Cefali), Cephaleedis, 
-idis (f.), and Cephalcedium, -ii (n.); 
of or belonging to Cephaladis, Cepha- 
leeditanus, -a, -um. 

Cephalus, Cephalus, -i (m.). 

Cephenes, the, Cephénes, -um (m.). 

Cepheus, Cepheus, -ei (m.); of or de- 
scended from Cepheus, Cephéius, -a, 
-um, and Cephéus, -a, -um; daughter 
or female descendant of Cepheus, Cephé- 
is, -idis. 

Cephisodorus, Cephisédérus, -i (m.). 

Cephisodétus, Cephisddéotus, -i (m.). 

Cephisus, the, ; Cephisus, -i (m.); of or be- 

Cephisso, longing to the Cephisus, 
Cephisius, -a, -um; pecul. fem., Cephi- 
sis, -idis, and Cephisias, -adis. 

Cerambus, Cerambus, -i (m.). 

Ceramicus, Ceramicus, -i (m.). 

Céramus, Céramus, -i (f.); of or belong- 
ing tv Ceramus, Céramicus, -a, -um. 
Cerasta, the, Ceraste, -arum (m.); of or 

relating to the Ceraste, Cerastis, -idis 


Cerasus, Cerasus, -untis (f.). 

Ceraunian (mountains), the, Ceraunia, 
-orum (n.); Ceraunian, Ceraunius, -a, 
-um, 

Ceraunus, Ceraunus, -i (m.). 

Cerberus, Cerberus, -i (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Cerberus, Cerbereus, -a, -um. 

Cercasorum, Cercasorum, -i (7.). 

Cercetius (Mount), Cercetius, -ii (m.), 
Mons. 

Cercina, Cercina, -® (f.); the inhabitants 
of Cercina, Cercinitani, -orum (m.). 

Cercinium, Cercinium, -ii (7.). 

Cercopes, the, Cercdpes, -um (m.), 

Cercyon, Cerc¥on, -dnis (m.); of or be- 
longing to Cercyon, Cercyduéus, -a, 


“um. 

Ceres, Céres, -éris (f.) ; of or belonging to 
Ceres, Cereilis, -e. 

Cerigo, Cythera, -orum (2.), q. V. 

Cerinthus, Cerinthus, -i (m.). 

Cermorum, Cermorum, -i (n.). 

Ceron, Ceron, -onis (m.). 

Certima, Uortima, -e (f.). 

Cervetere, Cwre (indecl.), (n.), q. V.. and 
Agylla, -2 (f.). 

Cervara, Cervaria, - (f.). 

Cesena, Cweséna, -@ (f.). 

Cestius, Cestius, -ii (e.); of or belonging 
tn Cestius, Cestianus, -a, -um. 
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CHA 


Cestria, Cestria, -~ (f.); the inhabitants 
of Cestria, Cestrini, -orum (m.). 

Cetaria, Cetaria, - (f.); the inhabitants 
of Cetaria, Cetarini, -orum (m.). 

Cethegus, Céthégus, -i (m.). 

Ceto, Cété, -tis (f.). 

Ceuta, Ceutria, -e (f.); Abyla, -e (f.). 

Ceutrones, the, Ceutrones -um (m.,). 

Ceva, Céba, -e (f.); of or belonging to 
Ceva, Cebanus, -a, -um. 

Cevennes (mountains), Cebenna, Cevenna, 
and Gebenna, -@ (m.) ; of or belonging 
to the Cevennes, Cebennicus, -a, -um, 

Ceylon, Taprobana, -@ (f.). 

Ceijx, Céyx, -¥cis (m.). 

Chabrias, Chabrias, -z (m.) 

Cherea, Cherea, -# (m.). 

Chereas, Cheréas, -w (m.). 

Cherestratus, Cherestratus, -i (m.). 

Chaerippus, Cherippus, -i (m.). 

Cheronéa, Chwronéa, -w (f.); of or be- 
longing to Cheronea, Cheronensis, -e. 

Chalcedon, Chalcédon and Calchédon, 
-onis (f.); of or belonging to Chalce- 
don, Chalcedonian, Chalcédonius, -a, 
-um. 

Chalciope, Chalcidpe, -es (f.). 

Chalcis, Chalcis, -idis (f.); of or belong: 
ing to Chalcis, Chalcidian, Chalcidicus, 
-a, -um; Chalcidensis, -e; and Chalci- 
dicensis, -e. 

Chaldeans, the, Chaldei, -orum (m.); 
Chaldean, Chaldzeus, -a, -um, and Chal- 
daicus, -a, -um. 

Chalonitis, Chalonitis, -idis (f.); the in- 
habitants of Chalonitis, Chalonite, 
-arum (m.). 

Chdlons, Catalaunum, -i (n.); of or be 
longing to Chélons, Catalaunensis, -e. 
—2. (sur Saone) Cabillonum, -i (n.); of 
or belonging to Chdlons, Cabillonen- 


sis, -e. 

Chalybes, the, Chal¥bes, -um (m.). 

Chalybs, the, Chalybs, -¥bis (m.). 

Cham (usu. Ham), Cham (m., indecl.). 

Chambery, Camberiacum, -i, and Cambe- 
rium, -i (n.); of or belonging to Cham- 
bery, Camberiacensis, -e, and Camberi- 
ensis, -e. 

Chamavi, the, Chamavi, -orum (m.). 

Up asthe Campania Franco-Gallica, 
-2 (f.). 

Chanaan, ss capiesne and Chanan (ff, in- 

decl.); of or belonging to 
Canaan, Chananeus, -a, -um; pecul. 
fem., Chananitis, -idis; the Canaanites, 
Chananei, -orum (m.). 

Chaon, Chaon, -dnis (m.). 

Chaénia, Chania, -e (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Chaonia, Chaonian, Chadnius, 
-a, -um; pecul. fem. Chadnis, -idis; the 
Chaonians, Chadnes, -um (m.). 

Charadrus, Charadrus, -i (m.). 

Charaz, Charax, -aicis (f.); the inhabit- 
ants of Charaz, Characéni, -orum (m.) ; 
the territory of Charax, Characéne, -es 


Charazus, Charaxus, -i (m.). 

Charente, the, Carantonus, -i (m.), 

Charenton, Charentonium, -ii (n.). 

Chares, Chares, -etis (m.). 

Chariclo, Chariclo, -ds (f.). 

Charidemus, Charidémus, -i (m.). 

Charisius, Charisius, -ii (m.). 

Charity, Charitas, -atis (f.). 

Charles, Carélus, -i (m.). 

Charleston, Caroldpdlis, -is (f.); of or 

Charlestown, belonging to Charleston, 
Carolopolitanus, -a, -um. 

Charlotte, Caroletta, -~ (f.). 

Charlotteville, Carolettdpolis; of or be- 
longing to Charlotleville, Carolettopoli- 
tanus, -a, -um. 

Charmidas, Charmidas, - (m.). 

Charmis, Charmis, -is (2.) 

Charon, Charon, -ontis (m.); of or be- 
longing to Charon, Charonéus, -a, -um. 

Charondas, Charondas, -%& (m.). 

Charopus, Charopus, -1 (™m.). 

Chartreuse (the great), Carthusia, -w (f.), 


Magna. 
Charybdis, Charybdis, -is (f.), acc. -in or 
im 


Chasuari, the, Chasuari, -orum (n.), 

Chatillon, Castellio, -onis (f.). 

Chatti, the, v. Catti. 

Chauci, the, Chauci or Cauci,-orum (m.) ; 
of or belonging to the Chauci, Chauci- 
an, Chaucius, -a, -um. 





CIM 


Chaus, the, Chaus, -i (m.). 

Chelidon, Chelidon, -dnis (f.). 

Chelidonium, Chélidénium, -ii (n.), 

Chelmsford, Cwsaromagus, -i (f.). 

Chelonatas, Chélonatas and Chélénites 
-@ (m.). 

Chemnitz, Chemnitium, -ii (n.). 

Cherbourg, Cesaris Burgus, -i, or Cars 
burgus, -i (m.). 

Cherronesus, Cherrénésus or Chers6né 
sus, -i (f.); inhabitants of the Cherre 
nesus, Cherronenses, -ium (m.); of or 
belonging to the Cherronesus, Cherro- 
nensis, -e, 07 Chersonensis, -¢ (esp, af 
the Thracian Chersonesus). 

Chersidamas, Chersidamas, -antis (m.), 

Chersiphron, Chersipkron, -dnis (m.). 

Cherso, v. Absyrtides. 

Chersonesus, v. Cherrunesus. 

Cherusci, the, Cherusci, -orum (m.). 

Chesippus, Chésippus, -i (m.). 

Chester, Cestria, -e (f.); Deva, -2 (f); 
Cheshire, Cestriensis Comitatus. 

Chiana, the, Clanis, -is (m.) 

Chilo, Chilo or Chilton, -6nis (m.). 

Chichester, Cicestria, -w (f.). 

Chimera, Chimera, -te ( f.); of or belong: 
ing to Chimera, Chimeréus, -a, -um. 
China, Sinarum regnum; the Chinese, 
Sinw,-arum (m.); of or belonging to 

China, Chinese, Sinensis, -e. 

Chione, Chione, -es (f.); son of Chione, 
Chionides, -2 (m.). 

Chios, Chios and Chius, -ii (f.); of or be- 
longing to Chios, Chian, Chius, -a,-um. 

Chiron, Chiron, -dnis (m.); of or belong: 
ing to Chiron,@hirdnicus, -a, -um, and 
Chironius, -a, -um. 

Chitro, Citrum, -i (n.). 

Chiusi, Clusium, -ii (7.). 

Chloe, Childé, -es (f.). 

Chloreus, Chioreus, -éi and -eos (m.). 

Chloris, Chloris, -idis (f-). 

Chlorus, Chiorus, -i (m.). 

Choaspes, the, Choaspes, -is (m.). 
Cherilus, Choerilus, -i (m.); of or belong 
ing to Cherilus, Cheerilius, -a, -um. 
Chorasmii, the, Chorasmii, -orum (m.) 
of or belonging to the Chorasmiit, Cho 

rasmian, Chorasmiusg, -a, -um. 

Chremes, Chrémes, -étis, acc. -eta (m.). 

Curist, CHRISTUS, -i (m.). 

Christiana, Christiana, -# (f.). 

Christopher, Christophorus, -i (m.). 

Chromis, Chromis, -is (m.). 

Chrysa, Chrysa, -#, and Chryse, -es (f) 

Chrysdlus, Chrysalus, -i (m.). 

Chrysaor, Chry¥saor, -dris (m.). 

Chrysas, Chrysas, -# (m.). 

Chryses, Chryses, -t2 (m.); daughter of 
Chryses, Chryaéis, -idis (f.). 

Chrysippus, Chrysippus, -i (m.); of or be 
longing to Chrysippus, Chrysippéus, -a, 
“um. 

Chrysis, Chrysis, -idis (f-). 

Chrysogonus, Chrységonus, -i (m.). 

Chrysopolis, Chrysdpdlis, -is ( f.). 

Chrysorrhoas, the, Chrysorrhoas, -a (m.) 

Chrysostom, Chrysostomus, -i (m.). 

Chthonius, Chthonius, -ii (m.). 

Chunni, v. Huns. 

Chusistan, Susiana, -@ (f.). 

Cibyra, Cibyra, -w (f.); of or belonging 
to Cibyra, Cibyraticus, -a, -um: the in- 
habitants of Cibyra, Cibyrate, -arum 


(m.). ~~ 

Cicely, Cecilia, -e (f.). 

Cicereius, Cicéreius, -ii (m.). 

Cicero, Cicéro, -dnis (m.) ; of or belonging 
tu Cicero, Ciceronian, Ciceronidnus, -a 
-um, 

Cicestria, v. Chichester. 

Cicirrus, Cicirrus, -i (m.) 

Cicones, the, Cicdnes, -um (m.). 

Cicuta, Ciciita, -w (m.). 

Cilicia, Cilicia, -2 (f.); of or belonging 
to Cilicia, Cilician, Cilix, -icis; pecul, 
poet. fem., Cilissa, -e; Ciliciensis, -e, 
and Cilicius, -a,-um; a Cilician, Cilix, 
-icis (m. and f.). 

Ciliz, Cilix, -icis (m.). 

Cilla, Cilla, -# (f-). 

Cilnius, Cilnius, -ii (m.). 

Cilo, Cilo, -dnis (m.). 

Cimbri, the, Cimbri, -orum (m.); of or be 
longing to the Cimbri, Cimbrian, Cim 
ber, -bra, -brum, and Cimbricus, -@ 


“um. 
Cimetra, Cimetra, -# (f.). 


cLi 


Gites, Con Ciminus, -i (m.) ; of or belong- 
pod to Ciminus, Ciminian, Ciminius, -a, 


Dinenttine the, ——_ -orum (mi 
of or belonging to the Cimmerians, Cim- 
mérius, -a, -um. 

Cimolus, Cimélus, -i (m.) ; of or belong- 
rant to Cimolus, Cimolian, Cimolius, -a, 


‘ Cunha Cimon, -énis (m.). 


Cinara, Cinara, -# (f.). 

Cincinnati, Cincinnatapalis, -is (f). 

Cincinnatus, Cincinnatus, -i (m.). 

Cinciolus, Cinciolus, -i (m.). 

Cincius, Cincius, -ii (m.); of or belonging 
to Cincius, Cincian, Cincius, -a, -um. 

Cineas, Cineas, -# (m.). 

Cinethti, the, Cinethii, -orum (m.). 

Cingetoriz, Cingetorix, -igis (m.). 

Cingilia, Cingilia, -» (f.). 

Cingulum, Cingulum, -i (.); of or be- 
leaging to Cingulum, Cingulanus, -a, 


(sana. Cinna, - (m.); of or belonging to 
Cinna, Cinnanus, -a, -um. 

Cinyps, the, Cinyps, -Fpis or -¥phis (m.) ; 
of or belonging to the Cinyps, Cinyphi- 
us, -a, -um. 

Cinyras, Cinyras, -e2 (m.); of or belong. 
ing to Cinyras, Cinyreus, -a, -um, and 
Cinyreius, -a, -um. 

Circassia, Cercetia, -e (Ff; the Circas- 
sians, Cercetz, -arum (m.). 

Circe, Circe, -es (f.); of or belonging to 
Circe, Circean, Circzeus, -a, -um. 

Circeti, 2 Circeii, -orum (m.); of or be- 

Circello, longing to Circeti, Circzus, 
-a, -um, and -e. 

Cirrha, Cirrha, -e (f); 
to Cirrha, Cirrhzus, -a, -um. : 

a Cirta, -2 ADK of or belonging to 

oi Ss 

US, ius, -ii (m. 

Cisseus, Cinseen, -6i or -eos (m.); daugh- 
ter of Cisseus, Cisséis, -idis (f). 

Citheron, Cithzron, -Onis (m.). 

Ciium, Citium, -ii (n.); of or belonging 
to Citium, Citiensis, -e; an inhabitant 
of Citium, Citiéus, -i (m.). 

Citius, Citius, -ii (m.). 

Civita Vecchia, Contaribelias -arum (f.). 

Clanius, the, Clanius, -ii (m.). 

Clara, Clara, -@ (f.). 

ers Claros or Clarus, -i (f.); of or be- 

longing to Claros, Clarius, -a, -um. 

Clastidium, Clastidium, -ii (2.). 

Claterna, Claterna, -@ (f.). ‘ 

Claudia, Claudia, -# (f.), v. Claudius. 

Claudiépolis, Claudidpolis, -is (f.) ; of or 
belonging to Claudiopolis, Claudiopdli- 
tanus, -a, -um. 

Claudius, Claudius, -ii (m.); Claudian, of 
or belonging to Claudius, Claudius, -a, 

-um, and Claudianus, -a,-um; the Clau- 
dian family, Claudia gens 

ceenenes Clausus, -i (m.). 

Clazoméne, -arum (f.); of 
or eoneiae to Clazomena, Clazome- 

-um, and Clazéménius, -a, 

itants of Cl @, Clazo- 
menii, -orum (m.). 

Cleander, Cleander, -dri (m.). 

Cleanthes, Cleanthes, -is (m.); of or be- 
longing to Cleanthes, Cleanthéus, -a, 
-um. 

Clearchus, Clearchus, -i (m.). 

Clemens, i Cle 

Clement, émens, -entis (m.). 

Cleaobis, Cledbis, -is (m.). 

Cleobilus, Cleobilus, -i (m.). 

Cleombrotus, Cleombrdtus, -i (m.). 

Cleomedon, Cleomédon, -ontis (m.). 

Cleomenes, Cledménes, -is (m.). 

Cleon, Cleon, -ontis (m.). 

Cleona, CleGne, -arum (f.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Cleone, Cleonzus, -a, -um. 

Cleopas, Cleopas, - (m.). 

Cleopatra, age wane -® (f.); of or be- 
longing to Cleopatra, Cleopatranus, -a, 
-um, and Cleopatricus, -a, -um. 

Cieophantus, Cleophantus, -i (m.). 

Cleophon, Cleophon, -ontis (m.). 

Clermont, Claromontium, -ii (n.); Augus- 
tonemetum, -i (n.). 

Clevas, Clevas, -@ (m.). 

Cleves, Clivia, -@ (f.). 

Climaz, Climax, -acis (f.). 











coL 


Clio, Clio, -as ¢ f- 

Clisthenes, Cli énes, -is (m.). 

Clite, Clite, -arum (f). 

Clitarchus, Clitarchus, -i (m.). 

Cliternum, Cliternum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Cliternum, Cliterninns, -a, 


-um. 

Clitomachus, Clitomachus, -i (m.). 

Clitor, Clitor, -dris (m.), and Clitérium, 
-ii (n.) ; of or belonging to Clitor, Cli- 

Peo -a, -um. 
itumnus, . r 

Clitunno, } clitumnus, i (m.). 

Clitus, Clitus, -i (m.). 

Cloanthus, Cloanthus, -i (m.). 

Clodia, Clodia, -# ( f.). 

Clodius, Clodius, -ii (m.) ; of or belonging 
to Clodius, Clodian, Clodius, us, -a, -um, 
and Clodianus, -a, -um. 

Clelia, Cloelia, -# (f.). 

Clelius, Cloelius, -ii (m.). 

Clénius, Clénius, -ii (m.). 

Clotho, Clotho, -is ( f-). 

Cluentia, Cluentia, -e (f.). 

Cluentius, Cluentius, -ii (m.); of or be- 
longing to Cluentius, Cluentian, Cluen- 
tianus, -a, -um; the Cluentian family, 
Cluentia 

Cluilius, C uilius, -ii_(m.); of or belong- 
ing to Cluilius, Cluilian, Cluilius, -a, 
-um. 

Clunia, Clunia, -e (f.); of or belonging 
to Clunia, Cluniensis, -e. 

Coe Clupea, -2, and Clupes, -arum 
(f.). 

Clustum, Clusium, -ii (n.); of or belong- 
pn LA to Clusium, Clusian, Clusinus, -a, 


Cluvia, Cluvia, -@ (f.); of or belonging 
to Cluvia, Cluvian, Cluvianus, -8, -um. 
Cluvius, Cluvius, -ii (m.); of or belonging 

to Cluvius, Cluvianus, -a, -um. 
Clyde, the, Glota, -© (f.); the Frith of 
Clyde, Glote Zstuarium. 
Clymene, Cl ne, -es (f.); of or belong- 
pon to Chen Clyméneus, -a, -um, 
Clymenéius, -a, -um; daughter of 
Cire Clymenéis, idis Gf): 
Clytemnestra, Clytemnestra, -® (f.). 
Clytia, Clytia, -e, and Clytie, -es (f.). 
Clytius, Clytius, -ii (m.). 
Clytus, Clytus, -i (m.). 
Cneus or Cneius, Cs or Cneius, -i (m.). 
Cnidos, Cnidos or Cnidus, -i (f.); of or 
belonging to Cnidos, Cnidian, Cnidius, 
+a, -um. 
Gnaeus, Cnoeus -i (f);_of or belonging 
Cnosus, Cnosian, Cnosius, -a, -um, 
ond Cnosiacus, -a, -um; pecul. poet, 
Sem. Cnosias, -adis, and Cnosis, -idis. 
Cobleniz, Confiuentes, -ium (m.); Conflu- 
entia, -2 (f.). 
Cocalus, Cocalus, -i aa daughter of Co- 
calus, Cocalis, -idis (f.). 
Coccetus, Cocceius, -ii (m.). 
Cocinthum, Cocinthum, -i (n.). 
Cocles, Cocles, -itis (m.). 
Cocytus, the, Coc tus, -i (m.); of or belong- 
ing to the Cocytus, Cocytius, -a, -um. 
Codomannus, Codomannus, -i (m.). 
Codrus, Codrus, -i (m.). 
Calins, Ceelius, -ii (m.); of or belonging 
to Calius, Coelianus, -a, -um. 
Celus, Coelus, -i (m.). 
Ceranus, Ceeranus, - -i (m,). 
pono Coeus, -i (m.). , 


St): 

Colchis, Colchis, -idis and -idos (f.); of 
or belonging to Colchis, Colchian, Col- 
chicus, -a, -um, and Colchus, -a, -um; 
the inhabitants of Colchis, Colchi, -oruam 


(m.). 
er cai Coldania, -z, or Colania, -2 


Collatia, Collatia, - (f.); of or belonging 
to Collatia, Collatian, Collatinus, -a, -um. 

Cologne, Colonia Agrippinensis (f-). 

Colonus, Coldnus, -i (m.) ; of or beleng- 
ing to Colonus, Colonéus, -a, -um. 

Colophon, Colophon, -duis (m.); of or be- 
longing to Colophon, Coldphéniacus, -&, 
-um, and Colophénius, -a, -um. 

Colosse, Colosse, -arum (f.); of or be- 
longing to Colosse, Colossian, Colossi- 
nus, -a, -um; the Ci Col 
ses, -ium (m). 

Colimella, -z (m.). 
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Comana, Cémana, -orum (”.); of or be 
longing to Comana, Comanus, -a, -um. 

Comania, Comania, -@ (f.). 

Comines,  %Cominium, -ii (n.); of or be 

Cominium, longing to Cominium, Co 

inia and Cominius, -a,-um, 

Commagene, 
reste leg 
nus, -&, -Um. 

Commodus, Commidus, -i (m.). 

Complutum, Complutum, -i (1.); of or be- 
longing to Complutum, Complutensis, -e. 

Compostella, Compostella, -# ( f.). 

Compsa, Compsa, -@ (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Compsa, Compesanus, -a, -um. 

Comum (now Como), Comum, -i (n.); of 
or belonging to Comum, Comensis, -e. 

Concani, the, Concani, -orum (m.). 

Concordia, Concordia, -e (f-). 

Condate, Condate, -is (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Condate, Condas, -atis, and Con- 
datinus, -a, -um. 

Condé, Condatum, -i (7.). 

Condrusi, the, Condrisi, -orum (m.). 

Conon, Conon, -énis (m.). 

Conrad, Conradus, -i (m.). 

Consaburo, Consaburo, -onis (f.), and 
Consaburum, -i (n.); of or belonging to 
Consaburo, Consaburensis, -e. 

Ci ae itia, -w ( f.); of or be 

Cosenza, longing to Consentia, Con- 
sentinus, -a, -um. 

Consentius, Consentius, -ii (m.). 

C , Ce us, -ii (m.). 

Constance, Constantia, - -2 (f.); name ofa 
woman and city. 

Constance, Lake of, Brigantinus Lacus. 

Constans, } Constan -antis (m 

Constant, 8, )- 

Constantia, Constantia, -e (f.). 

Constantina, Constantina, -# (f.). 

Constantine, Constantinus, -i (m.); of | or 
belonging to Constantine, Constantinia- 
nus, -a, -um. 

Constantinople, Constantindpilis, -is ¢f.) ; 
of or belonging to Constantinople, Con- 
stantinopdlitanus, -a, -um; the Straits 
of Constantinople, Bosporus Thracius. 

Constantius, Constantius, -ii (m.); of oF 
belonging to Constantius, Constantié- 
cus, -a, -um; Constantianus, -a, -um ; 
and Constantiensis, -e. 

pk: yma (m.). sd 

tessa, Gulf of, Sinus Strymonicus. 

Contrebdia, Contrebia, -2 (f.). 

Conway, Conovium, -ii (n.). 

Conza, Compsa, -# (f.). 

Cope, Cope, -arum ( f.) ; the Lake 

or Lake Copais, 


Commagene, Commagé 








to Copeuies ag air lead -a, 
-um. 


Coptus, Coptus or Coptos, -i (f.); of or 
belonging to Coptus, Copticus, -a, -um; 
an inhabitant of Coptus, Coptites, -e 


(m.). 
Cora, Cora, -@ met of or belonging to 
Cora, Coranus, -a, -um. 
Coracesium, Coracésium, -ii (n.). 
Coras, Coras, -# (m.). 
Coraz, Corax, -acis (m.). 
Corbio, Corbio, -onis (m.); a man’s name. 
—2 (f.) a city 
Corbulo, orbilo, -dnis (m.). 
Corcyra (now Corfu), Corcyra, -@ (f.); 
of or belonging to Corcyra, Corcyrean, 
Giedae, Condaiares (Sf); of 
ce) -2 (f.); or 
.ing to Cordova, Cordubensis, oe 
Cordus, Cordus, -i (m.). 
Corea, Corea, -® (f.). 


on NS Cormutter ce ii (@.) sg or be 
Z to ium, Contin 
a Corticinn, -a, -um. ay 


Corfu, v. Corcyra. 

lear Danone 2 e5 a y 

Corinth, Corinthus, -i (f.); 2 or belong- 
is th, Cortsthian. Gost 


-a, -um, and Corinthiacus, -a, -um; the 
Gulf of Corinth, Sinus ‘Corinthiacus, 
Coriolanus, Coriolanus, -i (m.). 
Corioli, Corioli, -orum (m.). 
One Oe Corippus, -i (m.). Pe 
, Corcagia or Corragia, -e (f.); of or 
belongin, Cork, Corcagiensis, -e, or 
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Cornelia, Cornélia, -e (f.) 

Cornelius, Cornélius, -ii (m.); Cornelian, 
Cornélius, -a, -um, and Cornelianus, -a, 
‘um; the Cornelian family, Cornelia 
gens. 

Corniculum, Corniciilum, -i (n.) ; of or be- 
longing to Corniculum, Corniculanus, 
-a, -um. 

Cornificius, Cornificius, -ii (m.). 

Cornutus, Corniitus, -i (m.). 

Cornwall, Cornubia, -% (f.). 

Corebus, Corcebus, -i (m.). 

Coromandel, Coromandela, -e (f.). 

Coron, I Cordné, -es (f.); of or belong- 

Coens ing to Corone, Coronean, Co- 
roneus, -a,-um; Gulf of Coron, Sinus 
Messeniacus. 

Coronea, Coronéa, -@ (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Coronea, Cordnensis, -e. 

Coronis, Coranis, -idis (f.); son of Coro- 
nis, Coronides, -a (m.). 

Correse, Cures, -ium (m.). 

Corsica, Corsica, -w (f.); of or belonging 
to Corsica, Corsican, Corsus, -a, -um, 
and Corsicus, -a, -um; the Corsicans, 
Corsi, -orum (m.). 

Cortona, Cortona, - (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Cortona, Cortonensis, -e. 

Coruncanius, Coruncanius, -ii (m.). 

Corunna, Brigantium, -ii, or Caronium, 
“li (.). 

Corvus, Corvus, -i (m.). 

Corybantes, the, Corybantes, -um (m.); of 
or belonging to the Corybantes, Cory- 
bantian, Corybantius, -a, -um, 

Corybas, Corybas, -antis (m.). 

Corycus, Cérycus, -i (f.) ; of or belonging 
to Corycus, Corycian, Corycius, -a, -um. 

Corydon, Corydon, -6nis (m.). 

Coryna, Coryna, -w (f.); of or belonging 
to Coryna, Corynean, Corynweus, -a, -um. 

Coryphasium, Coryphasium, -ii (n.). 

Corythus, Corythus, -i (m.). 

Cos (now Stanco), Cos or Cous, -i (f.); of 
or belonging to Cos, Coan, Cous, -a, -um. 

Cosa, Cosa, -x, and Cosa, -arum (f.); of 
or belonging to Cosa, Cosanus, -a, -um. 

Cosconius, Cosconius, -ii (m.). 

Cosenza, Consentia, -@ (f.). 

Cosmus, Cosmus, -i (m.); of or belonging 
to Cosmus, Cosmianus, -a, -um. 

Cossinius, Cossinius, -ii (m.). 

Cossus, Cossus, -i (m.). 

Cossutia, Cossutia, - (f.). 

Cossutius, Cossutius, -ii (m.). 

Cothon, Cothon, -dnis { f.). 

Cotiso, Cotiso, -dnis (m). 

Cotrone, Croton, -dnis (f.). 

Cotta, Cotta, - (m.). 

Cottius, Cottius, -ii (m.); of or belonging 
to Cottius, Cottian, Cottianus, -a, -um ; 
the Cottian Alps, Alpes Cottians or Cot- 
tie. 

Cotton, Cotton, -dnis (f.). 

Cottus, Cottus, -i (m.). 

Cotus, Cotus, -i (m.). 

Cotyeum, Cotyeum, -i (n.). 

Cotyla, Cotyla, -@ (m.). 

Cotys, Cotys, -¥is or -yos (m.). 

Cotytto, Cotytto, -as (f.). 

Coventry, Conventria, -« (f.). 

Cowbridge, Bovium, -ii (n.). 

Cragus (Mount), Cragus, -i (m.). 

Cracow, Cracovia, -« (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Cracow, Cracoviensis, -e. 

Cranon, Cranon, -dnis (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Cranon, Cranonian, Cranonius, 
-a, -um. 

Crantor, Crantor, -dris (m.). 

Crassipes, Crassipes, -édis (m.). 

Crassus, Crassus, -i (m.) ; of or belonging 
to Crassus, Crassianus, -a, -um. 

Craterus, Cratérus, -i (m.). 

Crates, Crates, -etis (m.); man’s name.— 
2. Crates, -is (m.), a river. 

oa + ihe, Crathis, -is and -idis (m.). 

Cratinus, Cratinus, -i (m.). 

Cratippus, Cratippus, -i (m.). 

Crato, Crato, -6nis (m.). 

Crau, La, Campi Lapidei (m.). 

Crediton, Cridia, - (f.); of or belonging 
to Crediton, Cridiensis, -e. 

Cremaste, Crémaste, -es ( DE 

Cremera, the, Créméra, -® (f.); of or be- 
longing to the Cremera, Cremerensis, -e. 

Cremnitz, Cremnicium, -ii (n.). 

Cremona, Cremona, -@ ( f.); of or belong- 
ing lo aden Cremonensis, -e. 
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Cremutius, Cremutius, -ii (m.). 

Creneus, Creneus, -i (m.). 

Creon, Creon, -ontis (m.). 

Cresphontes, Cresphontes, -is (m.). 

Cressy. Carisiacum, -i (n.). 

Crete (now Candia), Créta, -w, and Crété, 
-es (f.); of or belonging to Crete, Cre- 
tan, Creticus, -a, -um; Cretensis, -e; 
poet., Cretzeus, -a, -um, and Crésius, -a, 
-um; a Cretan, Cres, -étis (m.), Cressa, 
-e (f.); the Cretans, Crétes, -um. 

Cretheus, Cretheus, -60s and -ei (m.); of 
or relating to Cretheus, Crethéius, -a, 
‘um; son or descendant of Cretheus, 
Crethides, -2 (m.). 

Créusa, Créisa, -x (f.). 

Crimea, Chersonesus Taurica (f.); the 
Crim Tartars, Tauri, -orum: (m.). 

Crimisus, the, Crimisus, -i (m.). 

Crispina, Crispina, -w (f.). 

Crispinus, Crispinus, -i (m.). 

Crispus, Crispus, -i (m.). 

Crissa, Crissa, -e (f.); of or belonging to 
Crissa, Crisseus, -a, -um. 

Crithote, Crithdte, -es (f.). 

Critias, Critias, -e (m.). 

Crito, Crito, -dnis (m.). 

Critobulus, Critobilus, -i (m.). 

Critolaus, Critédlaus, -i (m.). 

Critonius. Criténius, -ii (m.). 

Croatia, Croatia, -w (f.). 

Crocale, Crocale, -es (f.). 

Cresus, Croesus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Cresus, Croesius, -a, -um. 

Cronstadt, Brassovia, -, and Stephanop- 
olis, -is (f.). 

Croton, eae -Onis, and Crotona, - 

Cotrone. (f.); of or belonging to Cro- 
ton, Crotoniensis, -e; an inhabitant of 
Croton, Crotoniates, -e (m.). 

Crustumerium, Crustiimérium, -ii, and 
Crustiminum, -i (2.), and Crustiiméri, 
-drum (m.); of or belonging to Crustu- 
merium, Crustiimérinus, -a, -um, and 
Crustuminusg, -a, -um. 

Crustumium, Crustumium, -ii (7.); of or 
belonging to Crustumium, Crustiimius, 
-a, -um. 

Ciesias, Ctesias, -e (m.). 

Ctesibius, Ctesibius, -ii (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Clesibius, Ctesibicus, -a, -um. 

Ctesiphon, Ctésiphon, -ontis (m.), a man’s 
name.—2., (f.) a city. 

Cuba, Cuba, -@ (f.). 

Cuballum, Cuballum, -i (n.). 

Cularo, Cularo, -dnis (f.); of or belong: 
ing to Cularo, Cularénensis, -e. 

Culeo, Culeo, -6nis (m.). 

Cuma, Cime, -arum (f.); also poet., Cy- 
mé, -es (f.); of or belonging to Cuma, 
Cumeus, -a, -um, and Cumanus, -a,-um. 

Cumberland, Cumbria, -® (f.). 

Cuneus, Cunéus, -ei (m.). 

Cuningham, Cunigamia, -@ (f.). 

Cupid, Ciipido, -inis (m.); Amor, -éris 
(m.) ; of or relating to Cupid, Cupidin- 
eus, -a, -um. 

Cupiennius, Cupiennius, -ii (m.). 

Cupra, Cupra, - (f.); of or belonging to 
Cupra, Cuprensis, -e. 

Curdistan, Curdia, -® (f.); the Curds, 
Curdi, -orum (m.). 

Cures, aera -ium (m.) ; of or belong- 
Correse, ing to Cures, Curensis, -e; an 
inhabitant of Cures, Ciires, -étis (m.). 
Curétes, the, Curétes, -um (m.) ; of or be- 
longing to the Curetes, Cureticus, -a, 

-um. 

Curiatius, Curiatius, -ii (m.). 

Curio, Curio, -6nis (m.); of or belonging 
to Curio, Curiénianus, -a, -um. 

Curiosolite, the, Curiosolitw, -arum, and 
Curiosolites, -um (m.). 

Curius, Curius, -ii (m.); of or belonging 
to Curius, Curianus, -a, -um. 

Curland, Curonia, -# (f.). 

Cursor, Cursor, -6ris (m.). 

Curtius, Curtius, -ii (m.). 

Curzola, Corcyra Nigra (f.). 

Curzolari, Echinades, -um (/f.), insule. 

Cuta, Cuta, -« (f.); of or belonging to 
Cuta, Cuteus, -a, -um. 

Cuthbert, Cuthbertus, -i (m.). 

Cutilia, Cutili, -arum (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Cutilia, Cutiliensis, -e, and Cuti- 
lius, -a, -um. 

Cutina, Cutina, -« (f.). 

Cyane, Cyane, -es (f.). 

Cyanean (islands), Cyanee, -arum (f.); 
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of or belonging to the Cyanean Isiands, 
Geek yeaa -a, -um. 
ele, Cybéle, -es (f.); of or belongin 
to Cybele, Cubelece. -a, -uth. atts 

Cyclades, the (2slands), Cyclades, -um (f.). 

Cycnus, Cycnus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Cycnus, Cycnéius, -a, -um. 

Cydas, Cydas, -# (m.). 

Cydippe, Cydippe, -es (f.). 

Cydnus, the, Cydnus, -i (m.). 

Cydonia, Cydonia, -w, and C¥don, -Bnis 
Cf); of or belonging to Cydon, Cydo- 
nian, Cydonius, -a,-um ; an inhabitant 
of Cydon, Cydon, -6nis (m.) ; the inhabit- 
ants of Cydon, Cydoniate, -arum (m.). 

Cyllarus, Cyllarus, -i (m.). 

Cyliene, Cylléné, -es (f.); of or belonging 
to Cyllene, Cyllenian, Cylleneus, -a, 
-um, and Cyllenius, -a, -um. 

Cylon, Cylon, -onis (m.); of or relating to 
Cylon, Cylonius, -a, -um. 

Cyme, Cyme, -es (f.); Cymean, Cymeus, 
-a, -um. 

Cymodocé, Cymédice, -es (f.). 

Cymothée, Cymothéé, -es (f.). 

Cynapes, the, Cynapes, -is (m.). 

Cynosarges, Cynosarges, -ium (f.). 

Cynoscephale, Cynoscéphiale, -arum (f.). 

Cynossema, Cynosséma, -atis (2.). 

Cynthia, Cynthia, - (f.). 

Cynthus (Mount), Cynthus, -i (m.); of or 
belonging to Cynthus, Cynthius, -a, -um. 

Cynus, Cynus, -i (f.). 

Cyparissia, Cyparissia, - (f.); of or be- 
longing to Cyparissia, Cyparissian, Cy- 
parissius, -a, -um; Gulf of Cyparissia, 
Sinus Cyperissius. 

Cyparissus, Cyparissus, -i (m.). 

Cyprian, Cyprianus, -i (m.). 

Cyprus, Cyprus, -i (f.); of or belonging 
to Cyprus, Cyprian, Cyprius, -a, -um; 
Cypricus, -a, -um ; and late, Cypriacus, 
-a, -um; pecul. fem., Cypris, -idis (esp 
as appell. of Venus). 

Cypsela, Cypséla, -orum (n.). 

Cypsclus, Cypsélus, -i (m.); son of Cypse- 
lus, Cypselides, -e (m.). 

Cyrene, Cyréné, -es, and Cyréne, -arum 
(f); of or belonging to Cyrene, Cyre- 
nean, Cyrénaicus, -a, -um; Cyrénwus, 
-a, -um; and Cyrenensis, -e; the coun- 
try around Cyrene, Cyrenaica, -v (f.); 
the inhabitants of Cyrene, Cyrenaici, 
-orum, and Cyrenenses, -ium (m.). 

Cyril, Cyrillus, -i (m.). 

Cyrus, Cyrus, -i (m.); of or velonging to 
Cyrus, Cyréus, -a, -um. 

Cyssus, Cyssus, -untis (f-). 

Cyta, Cyta, -e (f.); of or belonging to 
Cyta, Cytean, Cytwus, -a, -um, and Cy- 
teeeeus, -a, -um (poet.); pecul. fem., Cy- 
teis, -idis. 

Cythera, Cythéra, -orum (n.); of or be- 
longing to Cythera, Cythéréius, -a, -um, 
and Cythériacus, -a, -um; pecul. fem., 
Cytheréis, -idis ; Cytheréias, -adis; and 
Cytheréa, -e (esp. as appell. of Venus). 

Cythnus, Cythnus or Cythnos, -i (f.); of 
or belonging to Cythnus, Cythnius, -a, 
-um. : 

Cytorus, Cytorus, -i (m.) ; of or belonging 
to Cytorus, Cytorian, Cytorius, -a, -um, 
and Cytoriacus, -a, -um. 

Cyzicus, Cyzicus, -i (m.), man’s name— 
2. (f.) @ city, and Cyzicum, -i (n.); of 
or belonging to Cyzicus, Cyzicénus, -a 
-um. 


D. 


Daa, the, v. Dahe. 

Dacia, Dacia, -® (f.); of or belonging to 
Dacia, Dacian, Dacicus, -a, -um; a Da- 
cian, Dacus, -i (m.); the Dacians, Daci, 
-orum (m.). 

Dedala, Dedala, -orum (n.). 

Dadalion, Dedalion, -dnis (m.). 

Daedalus, Dedalus, -i (m.); of or belong: 
ing to Daedalus, Dedalean, Deedalius, -a, 
-um, and Dedaléus, -a, -um. 

Dagon, Dagon, indecl., and perhaps -énis 

™m 


Dake, the, Dahe, -arum (m.). 

Dalecarlia, Dalecariia, - (f.) 

Dalila, Dalila, -@ (f.). 

Dalmatia, Dalmatia, -@ ( f.) ;_ of or belong. 
ing to Dalmatia, Dalmatian, Dalmati- 
cus, -a, -um; the Dalmatians, Dalmite, 
-arum (m.). 


DEI 


Dama, Dama, -@ (m.). 
Pematis, — Borrey g > (f)- 
Damaris, Damaris, -i 
n, ig us, -i y *) ; of or . 

lenging to 
-um, and pen -8, -umM ; the in 
ritory of Damascéné, -es, and 
Damascénsa, -@ (f-). 
Damasichthon, Damasichthon, -dnis (m.). 
Damasippus, Damasippus, -i (m.) 
Damo, oeels: -6nis (m.). 
-is (m.). 








Damon, Damon, -6nis (m.). 

Danae, Danaé, -es (f.); of or belonging 
to Paes gg terapane “a, ty 

Danai, apai, -orum (m.) 

Danaus, Danaus, -i (m.); sons or descend- 
ants of Danaus, Danaide, -arum (m.); 
daughters or female descendants of Da- 
naus, Dandaides, -um (f.). 

Danes, the, Dani, -orum (m.); Danish, Da- 
nicus, -a, -um; land of the Danes, v. 


Denmar , ; 
Daniel, Daniel, -élis, and Daniélus, -i (m.). 
Danizic, Dantiscum, -i (n.); Gedanum, -i 


(n.). 

bose the, Daniibius, -ii (m.) ; Ister, -tri 
(m.) (prop. only a part); Danubian, Da- 
nubinus, -a, -um. 3 

Daphne, Daphne, -es ( f.) ; of or belonging 
to Dephne, Daphnezus, -a, -um, and 
Daphnicus, -a, -um. 

Daphnis, Daphnis, -idis (m.). 

Daphnus, Daphnus, -untis (7). 

Daphnusa, Daphnusa, -@ (f.). 

Dardanelles (Straits of the), Hellespontus, 
-i (m). 

Dardania, Dardania, -# (f.); Dardanian, 
of or belonging to Dardania, Dardanius, 
-a, -um, and Dardanicus, -a, -um; the 
Dardanians, Dardani, -orum (m.). 

Dardanus, Dardanus, -i (m.); of or be- 
longing to Dardanus, Dardanus, -a,-um, 
and Dardanius, -a,-um ; son or descend- 
ant of Dardanus, Dardanides, -@ (m.); 
daughter or female descendant of Dar- 
danus, Dardanis, -idis; descendants of 
Derdanus, Dardanide, -arum contract- 
ed -tim (m.) (poet. for Trojans and Ro- 
mans). 

Dares, Dares, -étis (m.). 

Darius, Darius, -ii, or Daréus, -i (m.). 

Dermstadt, Darmstadium, -ii (n.); of 
Darmstadt, Darmstadiensis, -e. 

Darimouth, Dartmuthia, -e (f.). 

Dascylium, Dascylium, -ii (n.), and Das- 
cylos, -i (f.). 

Dasius. Nasius, -ii (m.). 

Datis, Datis, -is (m.). 

Danlis, re -idis ( f.); of Daulis, Dau- 

Daulia, lian, Daulius, -a, -um; pecul. 
Ser. Daulias, -adis. 

Daunia, Daunia, -2 (f.) ; of Daunia, Dau- 
nian, Daunius, -a, -um, and Dauniacus, 

-a, -um. 

Daunus, Daunus, -i (m.). 

Dauphiny, Delphinatus, -us (m.) ; 
phiny, Delphinas, -atis. 

Daventry, Bennavenna, -® ( f-). 

David, David, indecl., and David, -idis 
(m.) ; of or belonging to David, Davidi- 
cus, -a, -um. 

David's, St., Menevia, -2 (f.); of or be- 
longing to St. David’s, Meneviensis, -e. 

Davus, Davus, -i (m.). 

Dead Sca. Lacus Asphaltites, 

Deal. Dota, -@ (f.). 

Deborah, Débara, -e ( SF). 

Debreczin, Debrecinum, -i (n.). 

Decépolis, Décapdlis, -is (f.); of or be- 
a aging to Decapolis, Decapdlitanus, -a, 


of Dau- 


© (m). 


Peas, Decélia, -2 (f.). 

Decentius, Decentius, -ii (m.). 

Decetia, Decétia, -@ ( f.). 

Decidins, Decidius, -ii (m.). 

Decimius, Decimius, “ii (m.) ; of or relat- 
ing to Decimius, Decimianus, -a, -um. 

Decise, Decétia, -e (f.). 

Decius, Decius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Decius, Decianus, -a, -um. 

Dee, the. Deva, -@ (m.). 

Detanira, Déianira, -e (f.). 

Deidamia, Deidamia, -@ (f.). 

Deiopéa, Deidpéa. -x (f.). 

Netotarus, Déidtarus, -i (m.), 

Detphiic. D.iphite, -es (f-). 
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Deiphobe, Déiphobe, -es (f.). 
Deiphobus, Déiphobus, -i (m.). 
jantra, v. Detantra. 
Dethi, Clisobora, -w (f.). 
Delft, Delphium, -ii (#.). 
Delia, Delia, -z f- » 
Delium, Delium, -ii (n.). 
Delos, Délos or Délus, -i (f.); of Delos, 
Delian, Delius, -a, -um, and Deliacus, 


-a, -um. 
Delphi, Delphi, -orum (m.); of or belong- 
BE to Delphi, Delphic, Delphicus, -a, 


Delta, Delta, indecl. (n.). 
Delus, v. Delos. 

Démades, Demades, -is (m.). 
Demaraia, Demarata, -@ ( iD: 
Demaratus, Démaratus, -i (m.). 


Demea, Demea, -@ (m.). 

Demetrias, Demetrias, -adis (f.); of or be- 
longing to Demetrias, Demétriacus, -a, 
-um. 

Demetrium, Demetrium,.-ii (n.). 

Demetrius, Demetrius, -ii (m.). 

Demiurgus, Demiurgus, -i (m.). 

Demochares, Démichares, -is (m.). 

Democrates, Democrates, -is (m.). 

Democritus, Democritus, -i (m.); of De- 
mocritus, Democritéan, Democritéus, -a, 
-um, and Democriticus, -a, -um; the 
disciples of Democritus, Democritéi or 
-critici, -orum (m.). 

Demédécus, Demddocus, -i (m.). 

Demol. Demél -ontis (m.). 

Demoléus, Demaléus, i (m.). 

Demonicus, Démonicus, -i (m.). 

Demophoon, Deméphoon, -ontis (m.). 

Demotica, Didymotichos, -i (n.). 

Demosthenes, Démosthénes. -is (m.); of 
or belonging to Demosthenes, Demos- 
thénicus, -a, -um. 

Dendera, v. Tentyra, 

Denmark, Dania, -e (f.); an inhabitant 
of Denmark, v. Danes. 

Dennis, v. 

Dentatus, Dentatus, -i(m.). 

ee Dionfsius, -ii (m.). 

, Deodatus, -i (m.). 

Golcdane etry, of or belonging to 
Derbe, Derbean, Derbeus, -a, -um; an 
inhabitant of Derbe, Derbétes, - (m.). 

Derbent, Albaniz porte, -arum (f.). 

peitogs the, Derbices, Fas (m.). Uf 

Derby, Darbia, -2 ( f.) ; Derventia, -e (f.); 

Derbyshire, Derbicensis (Derbiensis ) 








comitatus. 
pares -is (f.), and Dercéto, 
Derceto, as 


“Us (f.). 
Dercylius, Dercylius, -i (m.). 
v. Dorpat. 


Derpat, v 
pois Deria, - (f)- 
Dertona, Dertona, -@ ( f.). 

t, Derventus, -i (m.). 
Desmond, Desmonia, -z ( f.). 
Dre (Mount), Rhodope, -es (f-). 

Dessau, Dessavia, -@ ( f.). 

Deamold, Detmoldia, -x ( f.). 

Deucalion, Deucalion, -dnis (m.) ; of or be- 
longing to Deucalion, Deucalidnéus, -a, 
-um; son of Deucalion, Deucalidnides, 
and Deucalides, -2 (m.). 

Deuzponts, Bipontium, -ii (n-). 

Dera, Decidava, -z (f.). 

Deventer, Daventria, -z (f.). 

Devonshire, Devonia, -# ( f.)- 

Dezippus, Dexippus, -i (m-). 


Dia, Dia, -z (f.). 
Dindumenus, Diadiménus, -i (m.). 
Diagondas, Diagondas, -# (m.). 


Diagoras, Didgoras, -® (m.). 

Diana, Diana, - (f.); of or belonging to 
Diana, Dianius, -a -um. 

Dianium, Dianium, -ii (”.). 

Dicaa, Dicea, -x (f.). 

Dicearchia, Dicwarchia, -© (f.); tnhabit- 
ants of Dicearchia, Dicwarchei, -oram 
(m.), 

Dicearchus, Diczearchus, -i (m.); of or be- 
redid to Dicearchus, Dicearchéus, 


Diae (Measty: Dicte, -es, and Dicta, -2 
(f); of or belonging to Dicte, Dictean, 
Dictzus, -a, -um. 

Dictynna, Dictynna, -e (f.); of or be- 
longing to Dictynna, Dictynneus, -a, 


Digs, Dictys, “Fis or -¥os (m.). 
Didius. Didius. -ii (m.); ape ‘belonging 
to Didius, Didian, Didius, -8, -um. 





DOR 


Dido, Dido, -s, less usual -dnis (f-). 
idymaon, Did}maon, -dnis (m.) 

Didymus, Didymus, -i (m.). 

Dieppe, Deppa, -2 (f). - 

Digentia, Digentia, -# (f.). 

Digitius, Digitius, -ii (m.). 

Digne, Dinia, -& (f), 9. ¥. 

Dijon, Divio, -onis (f.); Diviodunum, 4 
(n.); of or belonging to Dijon, Divio- 
nensis, -e. 

Dinarchus, Dinarchus, -i (m.). 

Dindymus (Mount), Dindjmus, -i (m.), 
and Dindjma, -Grum (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Dindymus, Dindyménus, -a, -um ; 
Dindymus, -a, -um. 

Dinia, Dinia, -w (f.); of or belonging w 
Dinia, Diniensis, -e. 

Dinochares, Dinochares, -is (m.). 

Dinocrates, Dinocrates, -is (m.). 

Dinomache, Dindmache, -es (f)- 

Dinomachus, Dindmachus, -i (m.). 

Dinon, Dinon or Dino, -6nis (m.). 

Dio, Dio or Dion, -énis (m.). 

Diochores, Didchares, -is (m.); of or reat 
ing to Diochares, Diocharinus, -a, -um. 

Discle, enero -e (f.). of 
toc ocles, -is (m. or belonging 
to Diocles, Diocléus, Hy -um. 

Diocletian, Diocletianus, -i (m.) ; of or be 
ee to Diocletian, Diocletianus, a 


Diodéts Diodorus, -i (m.). 

Diodotus, Diddotus, -i (m.). 

Diogenes, Didgénes, -is (m.). 

Diognetus, Diognétus, -i (m.). 

Hes bcm Diognotus, -i (m.). 

--is (m.): of or be 
gases es Diomedes, Diomédéan, Did 
médéus, -a, -um. 

, v. Dio. 

Dione, Dione, -es, and Diona, -2 (f.); of 
or belonging to Dione, Didnzus, -a, -um. 

Dionysia, Dionjsia, -z ( ‘F)- 

Dionysius, Dionfsius, -ii (m.). 

Dionysodorus, Dionjeddérus, -i(m.). 

Tiphanee Diophanes, -is (m.). 

Diores, Diéres, -# (m.). 

Dioscuri, the, Dioscuri, -orum (m.). 

Diospolis, Diospolis, -is ( f.); of or belong- 
ing to Diospolis, Diospolitanus, -a, -um, 
and masc. adj., Diospolites, -z. 

Diotrephes, Diotrephes, -is (m.). 

Diphilus, Diphilus, -i (m.). 

Dipsas, Dipsas, -adis ( f.), a woman’s name. 
—2. Dipsas, -antis (m.), @ river. 

Dipso, Edepsum, -i (n.). 

Dirce, Dirce, -es, and a 2 (f); of 
or eecleg 4 to Dirce, Dircéan, Dircew- 
us, -&, -um 

Discordia, Discordia, -2 (f.). 

Diva, Deva, - (f.). 

Dium, Dium, -ii (n.); of or belonging to 
Dium, Dian, Diensis, -e. 





Divio, v. Dijon. 
Divitiacus, Divitiacus, -i (m.). 
Divodurum, Divodurum, -i (n.). 
ae Divona, -2 (f.). 
Dnieper, the, Borysthénes, -is (m.). 
Duiester, the, Danaster, -tri, and Tyras, -@ 
(m.). 
Dadaatieiee wae Yok 
ona, Gna, - (f.); of or belonging 
to Dodona, Dodone#us, -a, -um, and Do- 
soules -a, -um: pecul. fem. Dodinis, 
Dolabella, Dolabella, -© (m.); of or be 
longing to Dolabeila, Dolabellianus, -a, 


Doliche, Doliche, -es ( f.). 

Dolichus, Dolichus, -i (m.). 

Dolon, Dédlon, -onis (m.). 

Dolonce, the, Dolonce, -arum (m.). 

Dolopia, Dolépia, -2 (f.); the Dolopians, 
a -um (m.) ; Dolopian, Ddlépéi- 
us, -A, -uMm, 

Domitia, Domitia, -@ (f.). 

Domitian, Nomitianus, -i (m.). 

Domitius, Domitius, -ii (m.) ; of or belong. 
ing to Domitius, Domitius, -8, -um, end 
Domitianus, -a, -um. 

Don, the, Tanais, -is (m.). 

Donatus, Donatus, -i (m.). 

Doncaster, Danum, -i (n.). 

Donegal, Dungalia, -e or pthers 8 
ing to Déeatzal ak J: g 

Donusa, Donisa, -# (f.). 

Dora, Dora, -® (f.). 

Dorcas, Dorcas, -adis (f-). 

Dorceus, Dorcéus, -eos and -€i (m) 
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DUN 


Dorchester, Dorcestria, -# (f.). 

Dordogne, the, Duranius, -ii (m.). 

Dorians, the, Déres, -um (m.) ; of or relat- 
ing to the Dorians, Dorian, Dorius, -a, 
-um; Doricus, -a, -um; avd Doriensis, 
-e; fem. adj., Doris, -idis; the country of 
the Dorians, Doris, -idis (f.). 

Dorion, Dorion, -ii (7.). 

Doris, v. sub Dorians. 

Doriscus, Doriscus, -i (f.)- 

Dornoch, Dornodinum, -i (7.). 

Doron, Doron or Dorum, -i (7.). 

Dorotheus, Dordtheus, -i (m.). 

Dorothy, Dorothea, -wx (f.). 

Dorpat, Dorpatum, -i, and Derbatum, -i 
(n.). 

Dorso, Dorso, -dnis (m.). 

Dort, Dordracum, -i (n.); of or belonging 
to Dort, Dordracensis, -e. 

Dortmund, Dormundia, -we (f.); Tremo- 
nia, -w (f.). 

Dortrecht = Dort. 

Dorus, Dorus, -i (m.). 

Dorylaum, Doryleum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Doryleum, Doryleus, -a,-um, 
and Dorylensis, -e. 

Dosiades, Dosiades, -is (m.). 

Dositheus, Dositheus, -i (m.). 

Dossennus, Dossennus, -i (m.). 

Dotion, Dotion, -ii (n.). 

Doto, Dato, -s (f.). 

Douay, Catuacum, -i (n.) ; Duacum, -i (7.) ; 
of or relating to Douay, Duacensis, -e. 

Doubs, the, Alduabis, -is, or Dubis, -is (2.). 

Douglas, Duglasium, -ii (7.). 

Dourdun, Dordanum, -i (7.). 

Douro, the, Durius, -ii (m.). 

Douz, the, v. Doubs. 

Dover, Dubris, -is (m.) ; Dubre, -arum (f.). 

Down, Dunum, -i (n.) ; County Down, Du- 
nensis Comitatus. 

Draburg, Dravoburgum, -i (7.). 

Draco, Draco, -6nis (m.). 

Dragonara, Geronium, -ii (7.). 

Dragone, the, Draco, -onis (m.). 

Drances, Drances, -is (m.). 

Drapano, Drepanum, -i (n.), Promontori- 
um. 

Drave, the, Dravus, -i (m.). 

Drepanum, Drépanum, -i (n.), and Dre- 
pana, -orum (2.). 

ze red the, Drinus, -i (m.). 

Drogheda, Droghdwa, - (f.). 

Dromiscus, Dromiscus, -i (f.). 

Dromus, Drémus or Drémos, -i (m.). 

Dronthcim, Nidrosia, -ve (f.). 

Druentia, the, Druentia, -w (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Druentia, Druenticus, -a, 


-um. 

Drusilia, Drusilla, -e (f.). 

Druso, Druso, -dnis (m.). 

Drusus, Driisus, -i (m.); of or belonging 
to Drusus, Drusianus, -a, -um, and Dru- 
sinus, -a, -um. 

Dryads, the, Dryades, -um (f.); @ Dryad, 
Dryas, -adis. 

Dryas, Dryas, -antis (m.); son of Dryas, 
Dryantiades or Dryantides, - (m.). 

Dryma, Dryme, -arum (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Dryma, Drymeus, -a, -um. 

Drymo, Dry mo, -is (f.). 

Drymusa, Drymisa, -e (f.). 

Dryope, Dryope, -es (f.). 

Dryopes, the, Drydpes, -um (m.). 

Dubis, the, Dubis, -is (m.). 

Dublin, Dublinum, -i (7.); Dublinia, -« 
(f.); and perhaps Eblana, -w (f.); of 
Dublin, Dubliniensis, -e. 

Dubris, Dubris, -is (m.). 

Dudley, Dudleia, - (f.). 

Duero or Douro= Durius, q. v. 

Duillius, Duillius, -ii (m.) ; Duillian, Duil- 
lius, -a, -um. 

Duina, Duina, -« (f.). 

Dulgibini, the, Dulgibini, -orum (m.). 

Dulichium, Dulichium, -ii (n.); of or be- 
longing to Dulichium, Dulichian, Duli- 
chius, -a, -um. 

Dumbarton or Dunbriton, Britannodunum, 
-i(n.). 

Dumfries, Dunfreia, -w (f.). 

Dumnacus, Damnacus, -i (m.). 

Dumnoriz, Dumnorix, -igis (m.). 

Dunbar, Dumbarum, -i (n.). 

Dunhlain, Damblanum, -i (7.). 

Dundalk, Dunkranum, -i (7.). 

Dundee, Allectum, -i (n.). 

Sse Aes, -e (f.). 
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EGM 


Dunstan, Dunstanus, -i (m.). 

Durance, the, Druentia, - (m.). 

Duranius, the, Duranius, -ii (m.). 

Durazzo, v. Dyrrachium. 

Duria, the, Duria, -xe (f.). 

Durham, Dunelmun, -i (n.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Durham, Dunelmensis, -e. 

Duris, Duris, -idis (m.). 

Durius, the (now Douro), Durius, -ii (m.) ; 
of or relating to the Durius, Durien- 
sis, -e. 

Durnomagus, Durnomagus, -i (f.). 

Durocortorum, Durocortorum, -i (n.). 

Duronia, Duronia, -@ (f.). 

Duronius, Duronius, -ii (m.). 

Dusseldorf, Dusseldorpium, -ii (7.). 

Dwina, the, Duina, -e2 (f.); Carambeis, 
-is (m.). 

Dymas, Dymas, -antis (m.); daughter of 
Dymas, Dymantis, -idis (f.). 

Dyme, Dyme, -es, and Dyme, -arum (f) ; 
Dymean, Dymus, -a, -um. 

Dyrrachium, pee ey -ii (.); of or 

Durazzo, belonging to Dyrracht- 
um, Dyrrachinus, -a, -um; the inhabit- 
ants of Dyrrachium, Dyrrachini or -éni, 
-orum (m.). 


Eadith, v. Edith. 

Eadulph, Eadulphus, -i (m.). 

Earinus, Earinus, -i (m.). 

Ebersdorf, Aula Nova (f.). 

Ebora, ane -e (f.); of or belonging 

Evora, to Ebora, Eborensis, -e. 

Eboracum, Eboracum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Eboracum, Eboracensis, -e. 

Ebro, the, Ibérus, -i (m.). 

Ebura, Ebura, -w (f.). 

Eburodunum, Eburodunum, -i, (7.); of 
or belonging to Eburodunum, Eburo- 
dunensis, -e. 

Eburones, the, Eburénes, -um (m.). 

Eburovices, the, Eburovices, -um (m.). 

Ebusus, ih or Ebusos, -i (f.); of or 

Ivica, belonging to Ebusus, Ebisi- 
tanus. -a, -um. 

Ecbatana, Ecbatana, -orum (n.), and -2 
Cf), and -dne, -arum (f.). 

Ecetra, Ecetra, -» (f.); of or belonging 
to Ecetra, Ecetranus, -a, -um. 

Echecrates, Echecrates, -is (m.). 

Echedemus, Echédémus, -i (m.). 

Echidna, Echidna, -@ ( f.); of or relating 
to Echidna, Echidnieus, -a, -um. 

Echinades, the, Echinades, -um (f.), in- 
sul. 

Echinus, Echinus, -i (f.). 

Echinussa, Echinussa, -@ (f.). 

Echion, Echion, -dnis (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Echion, Echionius, -a, -um; son 
of Echion, Echidnides, -x (m.). 

Echo, Echo, -tis (f.). 

Eculeo, Eculeo, -dnis (m.). 

Eden, the, Ituna, - (f.). 

Edessa, Edessa, -« (f.); of or belonging 
to Edessa, Edesseus, -a, -um, and Edes- 
sénus, -a, -um. 

Edinburgh, Alata Castra (n.); Edinum or 
Edenburgum, -i (z.) ; of or belonging to 
Edinburgh, Edenburgensis, -e. 

Edetani, the, Edetani, -orum (m.). 

Edgar, Edgarus, -i, and Edgar, -aris (m.). 

Edith, Editha, -w (f.). 

Edmund, Edmundus, -i (m.). 

Edom, ¥.dom, indecl. (m.), @ man’s name. 
—2. (f.), name of a country; Idumea, 


-e (f.). 

Edoni, fie Ed6ni, -orum (m.); of or re- 
lating to the Edoni, Edonian, Edénus, 
-a, -um, and Edcnius, -a, -um; pecul. 
fem., Edonig, -idis. 

Edonus (Mount), Edénus, -i, and Edon, 
-Onis (m.). 

Edusa, Edusa, -# (f.). 

Edward, Edoardus, -i, and Edvardus, -i 


m.). 
Edwin, Edvinus, -i (m.). 
Eétion, Fétion, -onis (m.); of or relating 
to Eétion, Eétionéus, -a, -um. 
Egbert, Egbertus, -i (m.). 
Egeria, Egéria, -2 (f.). 
Egerius, Egérius, -ii (m.). 
Egesinus, Egésinus, -i (m.). 
Egesta, Fgesta, -w (f.). 
Egidius, Egidius, -ii (m.) 
Egina, v. Enghia. 
Egmont, Egmontium, -ii (n.). 





EMP 


Egnatia, Egnatia, -e ( f.) ; of or belonging 
to Egnatia, Egnatinus. -a, -um. 

Egnatius, Egnatius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 

wed Ep opal Egnatianus, -a, -um. 
gypt, gyptus and -tos, -i(f.), v. digypt. 

Eisleben, Tslebia, -® Tay wo int 

Elaa, Elwa, -e (f.); of or belonging to 
Elaa, Eleensis, -e. 

Elaus, Elwus, -untis (f.). 

Elam, Elam, indecl. (m.) ; descendants of 

Pele the Elamites, Elamite, -arumh. 
atéa, Elatéa, -~ (f.); of or belongin 
to Elatea, Teta. Rp Elatiensis, a4 

Elath, Elana, -x (f.); of or belonging to 
Elath, /laniticus, -a, -um. 

Elatus, Elatus, -i (m.) ; son of Elatus, Ela- 
téius, -i (m.). 

ora } the Elaver, -éris (m.). 

Elba, Ilva, -e (f.); Athalia, -e (f.). 

Elbe, the, Albis, -is (m.). 

Elbing, Elbinga, -@ (f.). 

Eldred, Eldredus, -i (m.). 

Elea, ae -2 (f.); of Elea, Eleatte, 

Velia, Eleaticus, -a, -um, and Eleates, 
“ee (mM.). 

Eleanor, Eleanora, -w (f.). 

Eleazar, Eleazar, -aris, and Eleazarus, -i 


(m). 

Electra, Electra, -e (f.); of or relating to 
Electra, Electrius, -a, -um. 

Electryon, Electryon, -6nis (m.) 

Electus, Electus, -i (m.). 

Elefta, Elatéa, -z (f.). 

Eleleus, Eleleus, -eos and -éi (m.). 

Elephantine, Elephantine, -es (f.). 

Elephantis, Elephantis, -idis (f.). 

Eleusa, Eleusa, -x (f.). 

Eleusis, Eleusis or Eleusin, -inis (f.); of 
or belonging to Eleusis, Eleusinian, 
Eleusinius, -a, -um, and Eleusinus, -a, 
-um, 

Elias, Elias, -# (m.). 

Elicius, Vlicius, -ii (m.). 

Eliezer, Eliezer, indecl. (m.). 

Elijah= Elias. 

Elimea, Eliméa, -w (f.). 

Elimbo (Mount), Olympus, -i (m.). 

Elimiotis, Elimidtis, -idis (f.). 

Elis, Elis, -idis (f.); of or belonging to 
Elis, Elean, Elius or Eléus, -a, -um ; late 
Elidensis, -e ; pecul. fem., Elias, -adis. 

Elisa, Elisa or Elissa, -e (f.); of or relat- 
ing to Elisa, Eliseus, -a, -um. 

Elisabeth, Elisabetha, -w (f.), also indect. 

Elisha, Eliszus, -i (m.). 

Eliza, Eliza, -# (f.). 

Elizabeth, v. Elisabeth. 

Elmesly, Ulmétum, -i (n.). 

Elorus, Elorus, -i (m.), and Elorum, - 
(n.) ; of or belonging to Elorus, Elorian, 
Elorius, -a, -um, and Elorinus, -a, -um , 
also written Helorus, &c. . 

Elpenor, E)\pénor, -6ris (m.). 

Elsineur, Elsenora, - (f.). 

Elusa, Elusa, -e (f.); the inhabitants of 
Elusa, Elusini, -orum, and Elusates, 


-ium (m.). 

Ely, Elia, -w (f.); of or belonging to Ely 
Eliensis, -e. 

Elymai, the, Elymei, -orum (m.); the 
country of the Elymai, Ely mais, -idis ( f.). 

Elysium, Elysium, -ii (v.); Elysian, Ely 
sius, -a,-um; the Elysian Fields, Elysii 
Campi. 

Emathia, Emathia, - (f.); Emathiax, 
Emiathius, -a,-um; pecul. fem., Emathis, 
-idis. 

Emathion, Emathion, -6nis (m.). 

Emboli, Ampbipdlis, -is (f.). 

Embrun, Eburodunum, -i (72.). 

Emeric or Emery, Almericus, -i (m.). 

Emerita, ) Emérita, -@ (f.); of or belong- 

Merida, ; ing to Emerita, Emeritanus, 
-a, -um, and Emeritensis, -e. 

Emisa, Emisa or Emésa, -@ (f.); of or be 
longing to Emisa, Emisénus, -a, -wm. 

Emma, inma, -# (f.). 

EMMANUEL, EMMANUEL, indecl. (m.) 

Emmaus, Emmaus, -i (f.). 

Emodus (Mount), Emédus, -i (m.), Mons 
Em6ddi, -orum (m.), Montes; and Emo 
des, -is (m.), Mons. 

Empedocles, Empédocles, -is (m.); Em 
pedoclcan, Pmpedocléua, -a, -wm. 

Emporia, Emporia, -orum (7.). 

Emporia, Emporiw, -arum (f.): af or be 
loaging to Rmporia, mporitanus. -& 
-um. 


EPP 
Amusius, -ii 
Brcdadus Encéladus, -i (m.). 


pag acc -Snis (m.); of or 
as ea to Endymidnéus, 
a, -um. 


Eneti, v. Henéti. 
an Tidy, $Enendde, © (4). 
kien, Angia, 2 
Eng! 7 a -e (f).4 iY: 


rT New Ea Bag Senge ens (f); 
a New "En » Novus Anglicanus. 


nipeUus, 

Fans ace egg of or eas to 
_ Enna, Ennzus, -a, -um, and Ennen- 
“ SIS, -€- . 

Enneacrunos, merce tera -i (m.). 

apolis, -is (f.). 

Ennius, Ennius, -ii (m.) ; of or belonging 
to Eanius. Ennianus, -a, -um. 

Ennodius, Ennddius, -ii (m.). 

Ennomus, Enndmus, -i (m.). 

Enoch, Enoch. indecl. (m.) ; sons, descend- 
ants of Enoch, Enochite, -arum (m.). 

Enos, Enos, -i (f.)- 

Entella, Entella, - (f.); of or belonging 
to Entelia, Entellinus, - -a, -um. 

Entellus, Entellus, -i (m.). 

Enyo, Enjo, -ts (f.). 

Eordéa, Eordéa, -e2 (f.); Eordéan, Eor- 
deus, -a, -um, and Eordensis, -e. 

Epaminondas, ae ae -@ (m.). 


£paphras, Epaphras, -© 
Epaphroditus, Epaphrodiva 4 
or relating to pevbreain PA ek “d 


ditianug, -a, -um. 

Epaphus, Epaphus, -i (m.). 

Epeans, the, Epéi, -orum (m.). 

Epenctus, Epxnétus, -i (m.). 

Eperies, Aperiascio, -onis (f.); Eperie, 
-arum ( f.). 

Epeus, Epéus, -i (m.). 

Ephesus, Ephésus, -i (f.); of Ephesus, 

Ephesian, Ephésius, -a, -um, and Ephe- 
sinus, -a, -um. 

Ephialies, Epbialtes, - -2 (m.). 

Ephorus, Ephorus, -i (m.). 

Ephraim, Ephraim, indecl., end Ephrai- 
mus, -i (m.). 

Epkyra, Ephyra, -, and Ephyre, -es (f.) ; 
of or belonging to Ephyra, Ephyreus, 
-a, -um, and Ephyréius, -a, -um; an in- 
habutant of Ephyra(a Corinthian), Ephy- 
rétades, -© (m.); Ephyréias, -adis ( f.). 

Epicharis, Epicharis, -is (m.). 

Epicharmus, Epicharmus, -i (m.); of Epi- 
charmus. Epicharmius, -a, -um. 

Epiclerus, Epiclérus, -i (m.). 

Epicnemidii, the, Epicnémidii, -orum 


(m.). 

Epicrates, Epicrates, -is (m.). 

Epicteius, Epictétus, -i (m.). 

Epicurus, Epicirus, -i (m.); of Epicurus, 
Epicurean, Epicuréus, -a, -um. 

Epidamnus, Epidamnus, -i (f.); of Epi- 
—-= Epidamnian, Epidamnius, “8, 


Epitaeras: Epidaurus, -i (f.), and Epi- 
daurum, -i (n.); of Epidaurus, Epidau- 
rian, Epidaurius, -a, -um, ard late Epi- 
dauritanus, -a, -um. 

Epidicus, Epidicus, -i (m.). 

Epigénes, Epizénes, -is (m.) 

Epigoni, the, Epigoni, -orum (m.). 

Epiménides, Epiménides, -is (m.). 

Epimetheus, Epimétheéts, -éos and-ei (m.); 
‘daughuer of Epimetheus, Epiméthis, -idis 

) 


Epiphanes, Epiphanes, -is (m.). 
Epiphania, Epiphacia, -e ( (f.). 
Eptphanins, Epiphanius, -ii (m.). 
Epipole, Epipdle, -arum (f.). 

Eptrus, Epirus and Epiros, -i ( f.); of or 
belonging to Epirus, Epiroticus, -a,-um, 
and Epirensis, -e ; an inhabitant of Epi- 
rus, an Epirote, Epirdtes and Epirota, 
-@ (m.). 

Epona, Epona, -2 (f.). 

Epopens, Epopeus, -eos or -ei (m.) 

Epepos, Epopos, -i (m.). 

Eporedia, Eporedia, -@ (f). 

Eppius, Eppius, -ii (m.). 





EST 


Epponina, Epponina, -@ (f.). 

Epytus, Epytus, -i (m.); son of Epytus, 
Epytides, -z (m.). 

Erasinus, the, Erasinus, -i (m.). 

Erasistratus, Erasistratus, -i (m.). 

Erasmus, Erasmus, -i (m.). 

Erastus, Erastus, -i (m.). 

Erato, Erato, -ts (f.)- 

Eratosthenes, Eratosthénes, -is (m.). 

Erbessus, Erbessus, -i OD, of oA belong- 
ing to Erbessus, 

Erébus, Erebus, -i (m.); of pebai, Ere- 
béus, -a, -um. 

Erechtheus, Erechthéds, os or -ei (m.); of 


Erechthi -w@ (m.) ; daughier or female 
descendant of Erechtheus, Erechthis, 
cues, Eressus, i (f.); 
to Eressus, 
Ereri= Erythre, q. 
Eretria, Eretria, -e G D3 


of or belonging 
, Eressius, -a, -um. 


F Eretria, Ere- 


trici, -orum (™.). 
Eretum, Erétum, i (=)s of Ereatum, Ere- 


Erfurt, Erfordia, -2 T- 
Ergavica, Ergavica, -2 at ); of Ergavica, 
Ergavicensis, -€. 
Ergeium, gt wrens -li(r.); io Ergeium, 
Ph deg SoG ae 
us, nus, -i (m, 
cdr , Erichtho, -as (f.). 
Erichthonius, Erichthouius, -ii (m.) ; 
derived from Erichthonius, 
us, -€, UM. 
Ericinium, Ericinium, -ii (n.). 
Eridanus, the, Eridanus, -i (m-). 
Erigone, Erigone, -es (f.); of or relating 
to Erigone, Erigonéius, -a, -um. 
Erigonus, Erigonus, -i, and Erigon, -dnis 
(m.). 


Erinna, Erinna, -», and Erinne, -es (f.). 
Erinys, Erinys, -¥os (f.). 

or Eriphyleé, -es, md Saat hge Pir -B 
; of or belonging to Eripkyle, Eri- 


sobbed 


is (f,). 
, Erischthon, -Gnis (m.). 
Frit 


Eressus, q 
Eriza, Eriza, -2 on: of Ertza, Erizenus, 
-a, um. 
Erlangen, Erlanga, -2 (f.). 
Besse Praceter A ae 
Eros, Eros, -dtis (m.). 
jk ay gg Ta Eryman 


(m.); of Erymanthus, Erymanthian, 
Eryman 


ing to Erythre, Erythrean, Erythre 
-a, -um. 

Eryz (Mount), Eryx, -¥cis (m.); of or re- 
lating to Eryx, Erycinus, -a, -um; esp. 
in fem., Erycina, as appell. of Venus.— 
2. a man's name, Eryx, -¥cis (m.). 

Esaias, Esaias, -2 (m.). 


Eskihissar, Stratonicéa, -2 (f.); Laodicéa, 


-@ (f). 

Espartel, Cape, Ampelusia, -® (f.). 

Esquilie, Esquiliz, -arum (f.). 

Esquiline (Mount), Esquilinus, i =), 
Mons; of the Esguiline, Esquiline, 
quilinus, -a. -um, and (from Zeneilic) 


Esquilius, -a, -um. 

Esstdénes, the, Essédines, -um (m.); of 
or relating to the Essedones, Esséddnius, 
-4, -um. 


Esszni, the. Esseni, -orum (#.). 
Essenide, Xanthus, -i (f.). 
Essui, Essui, -orum (m.). 
Feat Stella, -2 (f.). 

Esther, Esther, indecl. (f.)- 





i 
1 


i 


EUR 
Estremadura, Extrema Durii or Extrema 


Exeocles, Bivodles, send 20s (m): of or 
relating to Eteocles, Eteocléus, -2, -um 
Ethelbald, Ethelbaldus, -i(m). 


Ethetred, 

Ethkeistan, Ethelstanus, -i (m.). 

Ethelwald, Ethelwaldus, -i (m.). 

Etheiwold, Ethelwoldus, -i (m.). 

Ethiopia, Ethiopia, -e (f.); of or relating 
to Ethiopia, Ethiopian, 
-um, and thiops, -dpis; the ‘pniopt 
ans, ZEthidpes, -um (zn.). 

Ethopia, Ethopia, -e ‘ * 3. 


-orum; and Tyrrhéni, -orum (m.). 
Eu, Auga, -e (f.); Augium, -ii (x). 
Eubius, Eubius, -ii (.). 

Eubea, Eubeea, -2 (f): of or belonging 
to Eubea, Eubdcan, Eubeous, -a, -um, 
ae Euboicus, -a, -um; pecul. fem., Ew 

is, -idis. 


Eubuides, Eubulides, -@ (m.). 

Exubulus, Eubalus, -i (m). 

Eucheria, Euchéria, -® (f.). 

Euckerius, Euchérius, -ii (m.). 

Euclid, Euclides, -e (m.). 

Euctus, Euctus, -i (m.). 

‘urine Eades, -dnis (m.). 

-i(m). 

aera Perey -i(m.). 

Eudorus, Eudorus, -i (m.). 

Eudoses, the. Eudoses, -um (m.). 

Eudoria, Eudoxia, -2 (f). 

ELudorus. Eudoxus, -i (m.). 

cues, Gulf of, Vibonensis Sinus. 
ugene. 

rays } Eugénins, -ii (m). 

Eugenium, Eugénium, -ii (). 

Euhemerus, Euhémérus, -i (m.). 

Euhydrium, Euhydrium, -ii «.)- 

Eumedes, Eumédes, -is (m.). 

Eumelus, ena ain -i(m). 

Euménes, Euménes, -is (m.); of or relat 
ing to Eumenes, Euménéticus, -2, -Um. 

Eumenia, Euménia, -2 (f.). 

Eumenides, the, Euménides, -um (f,), v. 
Fury, in 1st part. 

Eumoipus, Eumolpus, -i (m.); son or de 
scendant 
(m.); the descendants of Exmolpus, the 
Eumolpide (a priestly family 
pide, -arum (m.). 

Eumolus, Eumdlus, -i (m.). 

Eunice, Eunice, -es (f.). 

Eunomus. Eunomus, i (m). 

Eunus, Eunus, -i (m.). 

Euodia, Euodia, -® (f.). 

Eupalixm, Eupalium, -ii (n.), end Eupa 
lia, -e (f-). 

Eupator, Eupator, -dris (m.). 

Espen, Euphemia, -2, or Euphéme, 


Euphorbus, Euphorbus, -i (m.). 

Euphorion, EuphGrion, -dnis (m.). 

Euphranor, Euphranor, -dris (m.). 

Euphrates, the, Euphrates, -is, acc. -em and 
-en (m.); of or relating to the Euphrates, 
Eupbrateus, -2,-um; pecul. fem. in late 
poet., Euphratis, dis. 

Euphkronius, a cbomina! -ii (m). 

Eupkrosune, Eupbrésyne, -es, and Ew 

phrosyna, -@ ( f-). 

upolem ‘upolem 

Eupolis, Eupdlis, -idis .m.). 

Eure, the, Audura, -@ (f)- 

Euripides, Euripides. -is (m.); @* or relat- 
ing to Euripides, Euripidean, Enxripid- 
éus, -a, -um. 

Euripus, Euripus, -i (m.). 

Exromus, Euromus, -i (f.); of or belong- 

oot to Exromus, Eurémensis, -¢. 
uropa, Europa, -©, and Eurdpé, -es ( f.), 
of or belonging to Europa, Europeus, 


-a, -um. 





| Europe, Eurépa, -2, and 3 
sighs widely OS 


of or relating to 
ae -8, -um, and fads <2 
). 


FAI 


Europus, Europus, -i (m.) 

Eurotas, the, Eurotas, - (m.). 

Euryale, Euryale, -es (f.). 

Euryalus, Euryalus, -i (m.). 

Euryanassa, Euryanassa, -® (f.). 
Eurybates, Eury bates, -is (m.). 
Eurybiades, Eurybiades, -is (m.). 
Euryclea, Eurycléa, -v (f.). 

Eurydamas, Eurydamas, -antis (m.). 
Eurydice, Eurj dice, -es, and Eurydica, -e 


Cf): 

ELurylochus, Eurylochus, -i (m.). 

Eurymachus, Eurymachus, -i Hoe 

Eurymédon, Eurymédon, -ontis (.). 

Eurymus, Eurymus, -i (m.) ; son of Eury- 
mus, Eurymides, -e (m.). 

Eurynome, Euryndme, -es (f.). 

Euryone, Euryone, -es (f.). 

Eurypylus, Eurypylus, -i (m.); of Euryp- 
ylus, Eurypylis, -idis (fem. adj.). 

Eurysthenes, Eurysthénes, -is (m.). 

Eurystheus, Eurysthéus, -€0s or -éi (m.); 
of or relating to Lurystheus, Eurysthéus, 
-a, -um. 

Eurytion, Eurytion, -dnis (m.). 

Eurytus, Eurytus, -i (m.); daughter of 
Eurytus, Eurytis, -idis (f.). 

Eusebius, Eusébius, -ii (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Eusebius, Eusebianus, -a, -um. 

Eustace, Eustachius, -ii (m.). 

Eustathius, Eustathius, -ii (m.). 

Euterpe, Euterpe, -es (f.). 

Euthycrates, Euthycrates, -is (m.). 

Eutrapélus, Eutrapélus, -i (m.). 

Eutropius, Eutropius, -ii (m.). 

Eutyches, Eutyches, -is (m.). 

Eutychides, Eutychides, -e (m.). 

Eutychis, Eutychis, -idis (f.). 

Eutychius, Eutychius, -ii (m.). 

Euxine, the (Sea), Euxinus, -i (m.), Pon- 
tus, and Euxinum, -i (z.), Mare; Huz- 
ine (as adj.), Euxinus, -a, -um. 

Eva, v. Eve. 

Evadne, Evadne, -es (f.). 

Evagoras, Evagoras, -w (m.). 

Evagrius, Evagrus, -i (m.). 

Evan, Evan, -antis (m.). 

Evander, Evander, -dri, and Evandrus, -i 
(m.); of or relating to Evander, Evan- 
drius, -a, -um. 

Evanthia, Evanthia, -e (f.). 

Evanthius, Evanthius, -ii (m.). 

Eve, Eva, -x (f.). 

Evenor, Evénor, -dris (m.). 

Evenus, the, Evénus, -i (m.); of or relat- 
ing to the Evenus, Evéninus, -a, -um. 

Everard, Everardus, -i (m.). 

Evora, Ebora, x (f.). 

Evreux, Eborica, -x (f.); Ebroice, -arum 
(f.); of Evreux, Ebroicensis, -e. 

Ex, the, Isca, -w (f.). 

‘Exadius, F.xadius, -ii (m.). 

Excisum, Excisum, -i (n.). 

Exeter, Isca Damnoniorum; Exonia, -« 
(f.); of Exeter, Exoniensis, -e. 

Exquilia, v. Esquilie. 

eae  Ezéchias, -w (m.). 

Ezechiel, Ezéchiel, -élis (m.). 

Ezra, Ezra, -x, or Esdras, -z (m.). 


Ute 


Fabaris, the, Fabiris, -is (m.). 

Fabatus, Fabatus, -i (m.). 

Faberius, Faberius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 
to Faberius, Faberianus, -a, -um. 

SH Fabianus, -i (m.). 

Fabius, Fabius, -ii (m.); of Fabius, Fabi- 
an, Fabius, -a, -um, and Fabianus, -a, 
-um ; the Fabii, Fabii, -orum (m.). 

Fabrateria, Fabrateria, -w (f.); of or re- 
lating to Fabrateria, Fabraternus, -a, 
-um. 

Fabricius. Fabricius, -ii (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Fabricius, Fabrician, Fabricius, 
-a, -um, and Fabricianus, -a, -um. 

Fabulia, Fabulla, -« (f.). 

Fabullus, Fabullus, -i (m.). 

Fadia, Fadia, -w (f.). 

Fadius, Fadius, -ii (m.). 

Faenza, Faventia, -w (f.), q. v. 

Fesuia, Festile, -arum, and Fesiila, -w 
(f.); of or belonging to Fesula, Fesu- 
lanus, -a, -um. 

Fagutal, Fagital, -alis (n.); of or belonz- 
ing to the Fagutal, Fagutilis, -e. 

Vairford, eames Vadum, -i (2.). 
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FLA 


Faith, Fides, -ei (f.). 

Falcidius, Falcidius, -ii (m.) ; of Falcidius, 
Falcidius, -a, -um, and Falcidianus, -a, 
-um. 

Falérii, Falérii, -orum (m.); of Falerii, 
Falerian, Faliscus, -a,-um; Faleriensis, 
-e; and Faleriénensis, -e. 

Falernian, Falernus, -a, -um; the Faler- 
nian wine, vinum Falernum; the Faler- 
nian district, Falernus ager. 

Falmouth, Voliba, -w (f.); Cenionis Os- 
tia, -orum (7.). 

Famieh, Apaméa, -te (f.), Syria. 

Farnius, Fannius, -ii (m.); of Fannius, 
Fannius, -a, -um, avd Fannianus, -a,-um. 

Far fa, the, Farfarus, -i, or Fabaris, -is 

Farfarus, } (m.). 

Farnham, Vindomun, -i (n.). 

Faro di Messina, Sictlum Fretum (n.). 

Farsa, Pharsalus, -i (f.). 

Faunus, Faunus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Faunus, Faunius, -a, -um; son or de- 
scendant of Faunus, Faunigéna, -a (m.). 

Fausta, Fausta, -w (f.). 

Fausticnus, Faustianus, -i (m.). 

Faustina, Faustina, - (f.). 

Faustinus, Faustinus, -i (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Faustinus, Faustinianus, -a, -um. 

Faustulus, Faustilus, -i (m.). 

Faustus, Faustus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Faustus, Faustianus, -a, -um. 

Faventia, Faventia, - (f.); of or relat- 
ing to Faventia, Faventinus, -a, -um. 

Faveria, Faveria, -w (f.). 

Favonius, Favonius, -ii (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Favonius, Favonianus, -a, -wm. 

Favorinus, Favorinus, -i (m.). 

Fayal, Insula Fagilis. 

Felicia, Felicia, -# (f.. 

Felicitas, Felicitas, -atis (f.) 

Feliz, Felix, -icis (m.). 

Felsina, Felsina, -w (f.). 

Fenestella, Fenestella, -2 (m.), a man's 
name.—2., ( f.) a gate of Rome. 

Ferdinand, Ferdinandus, -i (2n.). 

Ferentina, Ferentina, -w (/.). 

Lerentinum, Ferentinum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Ferentinum, Ferentinensis, 
-e; the inhabitants of Ferentinum, Fe- 
rentinates, -um or -ium (m.), aud Fe- 
rentini, -orum (m.). 

Fermo, Firmum, -i (n.), q. v. 

Feronia, Feronia, -e (f.). 

Ferrara, Ferrara, -8 ( f.); of Ferrara, Fer- 
rariensis, -e. 

Fescennia, Fescennia, -w (f.); of or be- 
longing to Fescennia, Fescenninus, -a, 
-um, 

Festus, Festus, -i (m.). 

Fez, Fessa, -w (f.); the kingdom of Fez, 
Fessanum Regnum. 

Fezzan, Phazania, -w (f.); the inhabitants 
of Fezzan, Phazanii, -orum (7.). 

Fibrenus, the, Fibrénus, -i (m.). 

Ficuliea, Ficulnea or Ficulea, -w (f.); of 
or belonging to Ficulnea, Ficulensis, -e, 
ond Ficulnensis, -e; the inhabitants of 
Ficulnea, Ficuleétes and Ficulenses, 
-ium (m.). 

Fidari, the, Evénus, -i (m.). 

Fidena, Fidéna, -, and Fidéne, -arum 
(f.); of or belonging to Fidena, Fidé- 
nas, -atis. 

Fidentia, Fidentia, -» (f.); of Fidentia, 
Fidentinus, -a, -um. 

Fidius, Fidius, -ii (m.). 

Fiesole, Feesulie, -arum (f.). 

Figulus, Figilus, -i (m.). 

Filibe, Philippopdlis, -is (f.). 

Fimbria, Fimbria, -# (m.); of or relating 
to Fimbria, Fimbrianus, -a, -um. 

Finisterre, Cape, Artabrum, -i (2.), Pro- 
montorium. 

Finland, Finnénia, -e (f.); Finnia, -# 
(f.); of Finland, Finnish, Finnicus, -a, 
-um; the Finns, Fenni, -orum (m.). 

Firmicus, Firmicus, -i (m.). 

Firmius, Firmius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Firmius, Firmianus, -a, -um. 

Firmum, Firmum, -i (7.); of or belong- 
ing to Firmum, Firmanus, -a, -um. 

Flaccus, Flaceus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Flaccus, Flaccianus, -a, -um, 

Flamen, Flamen, -inis (m.). 

Flaminia, Flaminia, -# (f.)- 

Flamininus, Flamininus, -i (7.). 

Flamininus, Flaminius, -ii (m.); of or re- 
lating to Flaminius, Flaminius, -a, -um. 

Flanates, the, Flapates,-um (m.); of or re- 





FRE 
lating to the Flanates, Flanaticus, -s 


-um. 

Flanders, Flandria, -« (f.); of Flanders 
Flemish, Flandricus, -a, -um. 

Flavia, Flavia, -w (f.). 

Flavianus, Flavia 3 

Flavian, } avianus, -i (m.). 

Plavina, Flavina, -x (f.) ; of Flavina, Fla- 
vinian, Flavinius, -a, -um. 

Flavinus, Flavinus, -i (m.). 

H#laviopolis, Flavidpilis, -is (f.); of or re. 
lating to Flaviopolis, Flaviopdlitanus, 
-a, -um, 

Flavius, Flavius, -ii (m.); of or belonging 
to Flavius, Flavian, Flavius, -a, -um, 
and Flavianus, -a, -um. 

Flensburg, Flendpilis, -is (f.); Flensbur- 
gia, -w (f.). 

Fleury, Floriacum, -i (n.). 

Flevo, Flevo, -dnis (m.). 

adie Flévum, -i (x.). 

Flora, Flora, -w (f.); of or belonging to 
Flora, Floyalis, 2 4 pia 

Florens, Florens, -entis (m.). 

Florence, Florentia, -w (f.), a city; of or 
belonging tc Florence, Florentine, Flo- 
rentinus, -a,-um, avd Florentius, -a, -um. 
—2. a female name, 

Florentinus, Florentinus, -i (m.). 

Florentius, Florentius, -ii (m.). 

Florian, Florianus, -i (m.). 

Florida, Florida, -«e (f.); of Florida, Flo- 
ridensis, -e. 

Floronia, Florénia, -e (f.). 

Florus, Flérus, -i (m.). 

Flushing, Flessinga, - (f.). 

Fochia, Phocea, -r (f.). 

Folia, F dlia, -e (f.). 

Fondi, Fundi, -orum (m.). 

FontaincbJean, Fons Bellaqueus (m.) ; Bel- 
lofontanum, -i (7.). 

Fontaines, Fontes, -ium (m.). 

Fonteia, Fonteia, -w (f.). 

Fonteins, Fonteius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Fonteius, Fonteius, -a, -um, and Fon- 
teianus, -a, -um. ; 

Fontenellas, Fontanella, -® (f.). 

Foqui, Fochium, -ii (n.). 

Forentum, ie apices -i(n.); of or be 

Forenza, longing to Forentum, Fo- 
rentanus, -a, -um. 

Formie, Formiw, -arum (f.); of or be- 
longing to Formia, Formianus, -a, -um. 

Formianus, Formianus, -i (m.). 

Formosa, Formésa, - (f.). 

Forth (the Frith of), Bodotrie Estuari 
um. 

Fortore, the, Frento, -onis (m.). 

Fortuna, Fortiina, -w (f.). 

Fortunate Islands, Fortunate Insule, 
-arum (f.). 

Fortunatus, Fortunatus, -i (m.). 

Foruli, Forili, -orum (m.); of or belong: 
ing to Foruli, Forulanus, -a, -um. 

Fosi, the, Fosi, -orum (m.). 

Fossa, Fossa, - (f.). 

Fossano, Fossanum, -i (7.). 

Fossius, Fossius, -ii (m.). 

Fossombrone, Forum Sempronii (7.). 

For Island, Alupeconnesus, -i (f.). 

France, Gallia, -« (f.), in class. Lat.. 
Francia, -e (f.), in very late Lat.; the 
inhabitants of France, the French, Galli, 
-orum (m.); in late Lat., Franci, -orum 
(m.); French, of or belonging to France, 
Gallicus, -a, -um, and Gallicanus, - 
-um; in late Lat., Francus, -a, -um, an 
Francicus, -a, -um. 

Frances, Francesca, -® (f.). 

Francis, Franciscus, -i (m.). 

Franconia, Franconia, -w (f.). 

Frango, Frango, -onis (m.). 

Frankfort, Francofurtum, -i (n.). 

Frascati, Tusculum, -i (2.). 

Frederic, Fridericus, -i (m.). 

Fredericksburg, Fridericoburgum, -i (n.). 

Fredcricktown, Fridericopdlis, -is (f.). 

Fregella, Frégelle, -arum (f.); of or be 
longing to Fregelle, Fregellanus, -a, 
-um. 

Frejus, Forum Julii (n.); of Frejus, Fo- 
rojuliensis, -e. 

Frentani, the, Frentani, -orum (m.); of of 
concerning the Frentani, Frentanus, -a 


-um. 

Frento, the, Frento, -onis (m.). 
Fresilia, Fresilia, -w (f.)- 
Freyberg, Freyberga, -w (f.). 
Freyburg, Freyburgum, -i (7.). 


GAL 


Fresland, Frisia, -2 (f.); een | 
Frisia Orientalis ; West Friesland, F: 
ia Occidentalis. 

Frisii, the, Frisii, -orum (m.) ; of the Fris- 
i, Frisian, Frisianus, -a, -um. 

Frontinus, Frontinus, -i (m.). 

Fronto, Fronto, -Gnis (m.); of or idan 
to Fronto, Fronténianus, -a, -um. 
Frisino, -dnis (f-); of or re- 

aera to Frustno, Frasi- 


)- 
Fucinus at aa Facinus, -i (m.), Lacus. 
Fuego (Tierra del), Insula Ignis or Igni- 


um. 

Fuffdius, Fuffetius, -ii (m.). 

Fujdius, Fufidius, -ii (.) ; of or relating 
to Fufidius, Fufidianus, -a, -um. 

Fufius, Futfius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Fufius, Fufius, -a, -um. 

Fulcinius, Fulcinius, -ii (m.). 

ae eas -2 (f); of Fuld, Fulden- 


Fulfule Fulfile, -aram Cf). 

Fulgentius, Fulgentius, -ii (m.). 

Fulginia, Fulginia, -@ (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Fulginia, Fulginas, -atis (adj.). 

Fuligno, Fuiginium, -ii (.). 

Fulk, Fulco, -dnis (m.). 

Fulvia, Fulvia, - (f.). 

Fulvius, Fulvius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Fulcius, Fulvianus, -a, -um. 

Fundanius, Fundanius, -ii (m); of or 
concerning Fundanius, Fundanianus, 
-a, -um. 


Fundi, Fundi, -orum (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Fundi, Fundanus, -a, -um. 

Funen, Fionia, -e (f.). 

Furina, Furina, -x (f.); of or relating to 
Furina, Furinilis, -e. 

Furius, Furius, -ii (m.). 

Furnius, Furnias, -ii (mn.)- 

Fuscinus, Fuscinus, -i (m.). 

Fuscus, Fuscus, -i (m.). 

Fusius, Fusius, -ii (m.). 


Gc. 


Gaba, Gaba, -2, and Gabe, -es (f.). 

Gabala, Gabala, -, and Gabile, -es (f.). 

Gabali, the, Gabali, -orum (m.) ; of or re- 
lating to the Gabali, Gabalicns, -a, -um, 
and late Gabalitanus, -a, -um. 

Gabaon, Gabaon, indecl. (f.); of or be- 
longing to Gabaon, Gabaoniticus, -a, 
-um; @n inhabitant ‘of Gabaon, Gabao- 
nites, -2 (m.). 

Gabba, Gabba, -2 (m.). 

Gabellus, the, Gabellus, -i (m.). 

Gabienus, Gabienus, -i (m.). 

Gabii, Gabii, -orum (.); of Gabii, Ga- 
bine, Gabinus, -a, -um; Gabinianus, -a, 
-um; and Gabiensis, -e. 

Gabinia, Gabinia, -@ (f.). 

Gabinius, Gabinius, -ii (m.). 

Gabriel, Gabriel, indecl., and Gabriel, 
-élis (m.). 

Gadara, Gadara, -orum (n.). 

Gades, Gades, -ium (f.); of Gades, Gadi- 
tanus, -a, -um. 

Gaeta, Caiéta, -2 (f.), 

Gatulia, Getulia, -# ( ; ): ref Gaetulia, Ge- 
tulian, Getilicus, -a, -um, and Getilus, 
-a, -um. 

Gaius, Gaius, -ii (m.). 

oS ae the, Galesus, -i (m.). 

Galanthis, Galanthis, -idis (f-). 

Galata, the, Galatez, -arum (m.). 

Galatea, Galatéa, -z (f.). 

Galatia, Galatia, -2 (f.); Gallogrecia, -2 
(f.); of or belonging to Galatia, Gala- 
tian, Galaticus, -a, -um; the Galatians, 
Galite, -arum (m.) ; Gallogreci, -orum 


(m.). 

Galba, Galba, -e (m.); me or relating to 
Galba, Galbianus, -a, -um. 

Galen, Galénus, -i (s.). 

Galepsus, Galepsus, -i (f.). 

Galeria, Galeria, -e Cf). 

Galerius, Galerius, -ii (m.); of Galerius, 
Galerian, Galerius, -a, -um. 

Galesus, v. 'Galesus. 

Galicia, Gallezcia, -e (f.); Galician, Gal- 
lecus, -a, -um; Gallaicus, -a, -um. 

Galilee, Galilza, le (f.); of or belonging 
to Galilee, Galileus, -a, -um; Sea of 
Galilee, Gennésaras, -2 (m.), Lacus, or 
Tiberiaddis Lacus; v. also Gennesareth. 

Galla, Galla, -e (f.). 


GER 
| Gallia, v. 
Galliena, tien, -2 (f). 
Gallienus, Gallienus, -i (m.). 
Gallina, 


Gon the, Ganges, -is and -@ (m); of 
or relating to the Ganges, Gangéticus, 


-a, -um; pecul. fem., Gangétis, -idis. 
Ganymedes, Ganj médes, -is (m.) ; of Gany- 
oa rpiahiane Seg ad af 
Gaps, Tacape, -es 


of or relating to the Garamantes, Gara- 
neem the -um; pecul. fem. Gara- 


anus, -1 
Garda (Lago di), py aie i (@m),! Lacus. 
Garganus (Mount), Garganus, -i (m.), 
Mons; of Garganus, Garganus, -a, -um. 
Cargeplis, Gargaphia, -2 and -phie, -es 


Gargara, Gargara, -orum (n.); of or re- 
lating to Gargara, Gargaricus, -a, -um. 

Gargettus, Gargettus, -i (m); of Garga- 
tus, Gargeitian, Gargettius, -a, tere 7 

Gargilius, Gargilius, -ii (m.); of Gargili 

us, Gargilianus, -a, -um. 

Garigtings, the, Liris, -is (m.). 

Garonne, the, Garumna, -a (m.); of or re- 
pai to the Garonne, 08, -a, 


Gauoky Vasconia, -2 (f.). 

Gateshead, Gabrosentum, -i (n.). 

Gath, Geth, indecl. (f.); of or belonging 
to Gath, -a, um. 

Gaul, Gallia, -2 (f.); of Gaul, Gallic, Gal- 
licus, sy am and Gallicanus, -a, -um; 
the Gauls, Galli, -orum (m.). 

Gaurus (Mount), Gaurnug, -i (m.); of or 
relating to Mount Gaurus, Gauranus, 
-a, -um. 

Gavius, Gavius, -ii (m); of or relating to 


-@, -um ; the inhabitants of Gaza, Gazei, 
-orum; Gazani, -orum; and Gazatez, 
-arum (m.). 

Gedrosia, Gedrosia, -© (f.); of or con- 


cerning Gedrosia, Osius, -a, -um. 
Geganius, Geganiua, -ii (m.). 
Geiduni, the, Geiduni, -orum (m.). 


Gela, Géla, -2 (f.), a city; of Gela, Geld- 
nus, -a, -um, and Geléus, -a, -um; the 
inhabitants of Gela, Gelenses, -ium (m). 
—2. Géla or Gélas, -z2 (m.), a river. 


i, the, Geloni, pea (m.) ; of the Ge- 
loni, Geldnus, -a, -um. 


Genauni, a Genathl; -orum, and Ge- 
naunes, -um (m.). 

Genesius, Genesius, -ii (m.). 

Geneva, Genéva, -2 (f.); Augusta Allo- 
brogum ; of or belonging to Geneva, 
Genevensis, -e; Lake of Geneva, Lacus 
Lemanus. 

Gennadius, Gennadius, -ii (m.). 

Gennesareth, Gennésar and Gennesareth, 
indecl. ( f.); the inhabitants of Gennesa- 
reth, Gennesaréni, -orum (m.); Lake of 
Gennesareth, Lacus Gennésar, indecl,, 
and Gennesaras, -@ (m.), v. sub Galilee. 

Genoa, v. Genua. 


ius, -ii (m.). 

Genua, | Genua, -z (f.); of or belonging 

ere to Genua, Genuensis, -e, and 
Genuas, -atis; Gulf of Genoa, Sinus 
Ligusticus, 

Genucius, Genucius, -ii (m.). 

Genusus, Geniisus, -j (m.). 

Georgia, Georgia, -# (f.). 

Georgius, Georgius, -ii (m.). 

i Gera, Gera, -e (f.). 








-um; -orum ; 


Gertrude, Gertruda, -2 &. 5. 4 

Geryon, Géryon, -dnis, and GeryGnes, -& 
(.); of or relating to Geryon, Gery- 
Onéus, -a, -um. 

Gessoriacum, Gessoriacum, -i (n.); of or 
belonging to Gessoriacum, Gessoriacus, 
-a, -um. 

Geta, the, Géte, -arum (m.); of or belong- 
ing to the Gete, Geticus, -a, -um; ard 
pecul. masc., Gétes, -#. In sing. usual 
as name of a slave, Géta, -# (m.). 

Gath, v. Gath. 

Getone, Getone, -es (f-). 

Ghent, Ganda, -e (f.), and Gandavum, 4 
(n.); of Ghent, Gendavensis, -e. 

i . Calpe, -es ( f.) ; Strait of Gibral- 
tar, Fretum Herculeum, or Gaditanum. 

Gideia, Gedeon, -dnis (m.). 

Gilbert, Gilbertus, -i (m.). 

Gildo, Gildo, -dnis (m.); of or relating te 
Gildo, Gildonicus, -a, -um. 

Giles, Zgidius, -ii (m.). 

Gillian, Juliana, -z (f,). 

oe Agrigentum, -i (n.), q. v. 


yore be ag -onis: (mm.). 


Guides Gancigne -i (m@.). 
Glaucus, Glaucus, -i (m.). 
Globulus, Globilus, -i (m.). 
Glogau, Glogavia, -2 (f.). 
Gloucester, Glocestria, -# (f)- 
Glucera, Gl¥céra, -@ (f.). 
Glycertum, Glycérium, -ii (f). 
Glycerius, Glycérius, -ii (m.). 
tao) Gl¥con, -Gnis (m.) ; of or relating 
to Glycon, conius, -a, -um. 
Gnatho, Gnatho, -dnis (m.). 
Gnatia, v. Egnatia, 
Gnidus, v. Cnidus. 


Gus Godwinus, -i (m.). 
pie Golgi, jako: (m. tes 
otha, Golgo' indecl. (m-_ 
Goutal -2 (f.); Dachinaba- 
des, -is(f). 
Cee Goliath, indecl, and Gdlias, -» 
‘m.). 


Gomorrha, Gomorrha, -@ (f.); Gomor 
rhum, -i (n.); of or belonging to Go 
morrka, Gomorrhzus, -a, -um. 

Gomphi, Gomphi. -orum (m.) ; the inhabit 
ants of Gomphi, Gomphenses, -ium (m.). 

Gonni, Gonni, -orum (m.), end Gonnus, 4 


Hie (Cape of), Promontorium Bo- 
# (f). 


the Gorgons, Gorgones, -um; of or re 
lone to the Gorgons, Gorgénéus, -a, 


Gurevat ius, Gorgonius, -ii {m.). 
Guan Asda (n.). 
re or Gortyn, -Fnis, and 
tyra, -e (/.); Gortyne, -es Y) 3 of Gen 
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tyn, Gortynian, Gortyniacus, -a, -um, 
and Gortynius, -a,-um ; pecul. fem., Gor- 
tynis, -idis. 

Gotha, Gotha, -» (f.); of Gotha, Gotha- 
nus, -a, -um. 

Goths, the, Gothi, -orum (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Goths, Gothic, Gothicus, 
-a, -um; the country of the Goths, Goth- 
land, Gothia, -w (f.). 

Gottingen, Gottinga. -2 (f.). 

Gozo, Gaulos, -i (f.). 

Gracchus, Gracchus, -i (m.); the Gracchi, 
Graccbi, -orum (m.); of or relating to 
the Gracchi, Gracchanus, -a, -um. 

Grace, Gratia, -w (f-); the Graces, Gratiz, 
-arum, and Charites, -um (f.). 

Grecinus, Grwcinus, -i (m.). 

Gramont, Grandimontium, -ii (7.). 

Grampian (Hills), Grampius, -ii (m.), Mons. 

Granada, Granuta, -e (f.); of Granada, 
Granatensis, -e. 

Grandio, Grandio, -6nis (m.). 

Grane, Grane, -es (f.). 

Granicus, the, Granicus, -i (m.). 

Granius, the, Granius, -ii (m.). 

Granta, the, v. Cam. 

Gratian, Gratianus, -i (m.). 

Gratianopolis, Gratianopolis, -is (f.); of 
or belonging to Gratianopolis, Gratian- 
opolitanus, -a, -um. 

Gratidianus, Gratidianus, -i (m.). 

Gratidius, Gratidius, -ii (m.). 

Gratius, Gratius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Gratius, Gratianus, -a, -um. 

Gratus, Gratus, -i (m.). 

Gravesend, Gravescenda, -e (f.). 

Gravisce, Gravisce, -arum, and less usual, 
Gravisca, -# (f.); of or belonging to 
Gravisca, Graviscanus, -a, -um, 

Greece, Grecia, -e (f.); Hellas, -adis (f-); 
of or belonging to Greece, Greek, Gre- 
cian, Greecus, -a, -um; later or less 
usual, Grwcanicus, -a, -um; Graius, -a, 
um; Grwciensis, -e; avd Helladicus, 
-a, -um; the Greeks, Hellénes, -um, and 
Greci, -orum (m.). 

Greenwich, Gronaicum, -i, and Grenovi- 
cum, -i (7.). 

Gregorian, Grégorianus, -i (m.). 

Gregory, Grégorius, -ii (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Gregory, Gregorian, Gregoria- 
nus, -a, -um. 

Greifswald, Gryphiswalda, - (f.). 

Grenoble, Gratiandpolis, -is (f.). 

Griffith, Griffithius, -ii (m.). 

Grinnes, Grinnes, -ium (/f.). 

Gréningen, Groninga, -w (f.). 

Grosphus, Grosphus, -i (m.). 

Grudii, the, Grudii, -orum (m.). 

Grumentum, Grumentum, -i (n.) ; of or be- 
longing to Grumentum, Grumentinen- 
sis, -e. 

Grunium, Grunium, -ii (7.). 

Grylius, Gryllus, -i (m.). 

Grynia, Grynia, - (f.) ; Grynium, -ii (7.) ; 
of Grynia, Grynean, Grynéus, -a, -um. 

Guadalquivir, the, Betis, -is (m.). 

Guadalviar, the, Durias, -w, and Turia, -e 

m.). 

Guadiana, the, Anas, - (m.). 

Guardafui, Cape, Aromata (n.), Promon- 
torium. 

Gubbio, Eugubium, -ii (7.). 

Guienne, Aquitania, -x (f-), q. V. 

Guilford, Gilfordia, - (f.). 

Guinea, Guinea, - (f.). - 

Gulussa, Gulussa, -& (m.). 

Gutta, Gutta, -# (m.). 

Guy, Guido, -dnis (m.). 

Gyarus, Gyarus or Gyaros, -i (f.). 

Gyas, Gyas or Gyes, -w (m.). 

Gyges, Gyges, - (m.); of or relating to 
Gyges, Gygeeus, -a, -um. 

Gylippus, Gylippus, -i (m.). 

Gymnesia, the, Gymnésiw, -arum (f.), in- 
sulw; an inhabitant of the Gymnesia, 
Gymnes, -étis (m.). 

Gyndes, the, Gyndes, -# (m.). 

Gyrton, Gyrton, -6nis, and Gyrtona, - (f.). 

Gythium, Gythéum or Gythium, -ii (7.); 
of or belonging to Gythium, Gytheates, 

m 


Gythius, the, Gythius, -ii (m.). 


H. 


Haarlem, v. Harlem. 
Habakuk, Habacuc or Abacuc, indecl. (m.). 
Habsburg, Habsburga, -w (/.). 
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Haddington, Hadina, -@® (f.). 

Hadersleben, Haderslebia, -a (f.). 

Hadria, Hadria, -x (f.); of or relating to 
Hadria, Hadriacus, -a, -um ; Hadrianus, 
-a, -um; and Hadriaticus, -a, -um; the 
Hadriatic Sea, v. Adriatic, 

Hadrian, Hadrianus, -i (m.) ; of or relat- 
ing to Hadrian, Hadrianus, -a, -um, and 
Hadrianailis, -e. 

Hadrumetum, v. Adrumetum. 

Hemon, Hemon, -6nis (m.). 

Hemonia, Hemonia, -e (f.) ; of Hemonia, 
Heemonius, -a, -um. 

Hamus, Hemus, -i (m.). 

Hagar, Hagar, -aris (f.). 

Hagna, Hagna, -w (f.). 

Hagnius, Hagnius, -ii (m.); son of Hag- 
nius, Hagniades, -2 (m.). 

Hague, Haga Comitum. 

Halesa, Halwsa, -x (f.); of Halesa, Ha- 
lesian, Haleesinus, -a, -um. 

Halasus, Halwsus, -i (m.). 

Halcyone, v. Alcyone. 

Hales, the, Hales, -étis (m.). 

Haliacmon, the, Haliacmon, -dnis (m.). 

Haliartus, Haliartus, -i (f.); of Haliartus, 
Haliartius, -a, -um. 

Halicarnassus, Halicarnassus, -i (f.); of 
or belonging to Halicarnassus, Halicar- 
nasséus, -a, -um, and Halicarnassen- 
sis, -e. 

Halius, Halius, -ii (m.). 

Halle, Hala, - (f.), or Hala Saxénum. 

Halmydessus, Halmydessus, -i (f.). 

Halone, Halone, -es (f.). 

Halonesus, Halonésus, -i (f.). 

Halus, Halus or Halos, -i (f.). 

Halys, the, Halys, -yos (m.). 

Ham, Hametum, -i (n.).—2. (m.) v. Cham. 

Hamadan, Ecbatana, -orum (7.). 

Hama, Hame, -arum (/f.). 

Haman, Haman, indecl., and -anis (m.). 

Hamazxobii, the, Hamaxobii, -orum (m.). 

Hamburg, Hamburgum, -i (n.); of Ham- 
burg, Hamburgensis, -e. 

Hamilcar, Hamilcar, -aris (m.). 

Hampton, Hamptonia, -w (f.); of Hamp- 
ton, Hamptoniensis, -e. 

Hampshire, Hanonia, - (f.); Hamptoni- 
ensis Comitatus: New Hampshire, Nova 
Hanonia. 

Hannah, Anna, -@ (f.). 

Hannibal, Hannibal, -alis (m.). 

Hanno, Hanno, -dnis (m.). 

Hanover, Hanovera, -® (f.); Hanoverian, 
Hanoveranus, -a, -um. 

Harfleur, Hartlevium, -ii (2.). 

Harlem, Harlemum, -i (7.). 

Harman or Herman, Hermannus, -i (m.). 

Harmodius, Harmodius, -ii (m.). 

Harmonia, Harmonia, -w (f.). 

Harmonius, Harmonius, -ii (m.). 

Harold, Haroldus, -i (m.). 

Harpagus, Harpagus, -i vm.). 

Harpalus, Harpalus, -i (m:). 

Harpalyce, Harpalyce, -es (f.). 

Harpalycus, Harpalycus, -i (m.) 

Harpasus, the, Harpasus, -i (m.); of the 
Harpasus, Harpasides, -# (m.). 

Harpaz, Harpax, -acis (m.). 

Harpocrates, Harpocrates, -is (m.). 

Harpocration, Harpocration, -onis (m.). 

Harpy, a, Harpyia, -@ (f.); usually in 
plural, the Harpies, Harpyie, -arum. 

Hartford, Vadum Cervinum (n.); Har- 
fordia, -« (f.); of or relating to Hart- 
ford, Harfordiensis, -e. 

Harwich, Harvicum, -i (7.). 

Harz Forest, Hercynia Silva 

Hasdrubal, Hasdriibal, -alis (m.). 

Hastings, Hastings, -arum (f.). 

Hatford, Hatfordia, -» (f.). 

Haterius, Haterius, -ii (m.). 

Havana, Havanna, -® (f.); Fanum St. 
Christophdri. 

Havre, Havrea, -@ (f.). 

Havre de Grace, Gratiw Portus ; Caracoti- 
num, -i (7.). 

Hebata, Hebata, -@ (f:). 

Hehe, Hébé, -es (f.). 

Hebrews, the, Hebrei, -orum (m.); of or 
relating to the Hebrews, Hebrew, Hebree- 
us, -a, -um, and Hebraicus, -a, -um. 

Hebrides, the, Ebiides, -um, or Ebide, 
-arum (f.), Insule. 

Hebron, Hebron, indecl. (m.), a man’s 
name; sons or descendants of Hebron, 
Hebronites, Hebronitw, -arum (m.).—2. 
(f.) @ city. 
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Hebrus, the, Heborus, -i (m.). 

Hecabe, Hecabe, -es (f.). 

Hecale, Hecile, -es (f.). 

Hecateus, Hecatwus, -i (m.). 

Hecate, Hecate, -es (f.); of or relating to 
Hecate, Hecatwus and Hecatéius, -a, 
-um ; pecul. fem., Hecatéis, -idis. 

Hecato, Hecato, -dnis (m.). 

Hecatompylos, Hecatompylos, -i (f.). 

Hector, Hector, -dris (m.); of or relating 
to Hector, Hectorian, Hectoreus, -a, -um 

Hecuba, Heciiba, -w, and Hecibe, -es ( f* 

Hecyra, Hec¥ra, -w (f.). 

Hedymeles, Hedy méles, -is (m.). 

Hegeas, Hegeas, -v (m.). 

Hegesias, Hegésias, -e (m.). 

Hegesilochus, Hegesilochus, -i (m.). 

Heidelberg, Heidelberga, -w (f.) 

Helen, Heléna, -v (f.). 

Helena, Heléna, -w (f.). 

Helenius, Helénius, -ii (m.). 

Helenor, Helénor, -dris (m.). 

Helenus, Helénus, -i (m.). 

Helernus, Helernus, -i (m.). 

Helicaon, Helicaon, -dnis (m.); of Helica 
on, Helicaé6nius, -a, -um. 

Helice, Helice, -es (f.). 

Helico, Helico, -6nis (m.). 

Helicon, Hé\icon, -dnis (m.); of or belong: 
ing to Helicon, Heliconius, -a, -um; pe 
cul. fem., Heliconis, -idis, and Helicd 
nias, -adis; in plural (of the Muses), 
Heliconides and Heliconiades, -um. 

Heligoland, Insula Sancta (f.). 

Helimus, Helimus, -i (m.). 

Heliodorus, Heliodérus, -i (m.). 

Heliogabalus, Heliogabalus, -i (m.). 

Heliopolis, Heliopdlis, -is ( f.) ; of or relat- 
ing to Heliopolis, Heliopolitanus, -a, 
-um ; pecul. masc. adj., Heliopolites, -# ; 
the inhabitants of Heliopolis, Heliopoli- 
te, -arum (m.). 

Hellanice, Hellauice, -es (f-). 

Hellanicus, Hellanicus, -i (m.). 

Hellas, Hellas, -adis (f:), v. Greece. 

Helle, Helle, -es (f.). 

Hellen, Hellen, -énis (m.). 

Hellespont, Hellespontus, -i (m.); of the 
Hellespont, Hellespontine, Hellespontia- 
cus, -a, -um; Hellesponticus, -a, -um; 
and Hellespontius, -a, -um. 

Hellusii, the, Hellusii, -orum (m.). 

Helmstadt, Helmstadium, -ii (.). 

Helorus, v. Elorus. 

Helos, Helos (n.) ; the inhabitants of Helos, 


Vv. 8g. 

Helots, the, Hélodtes, -um, and Helotw, 
-arum (m.,). 

Helva, Helva, -# (m.). 

Helvetii, the, Helvetii, -orum (m.) ; of or re- 
lating to the Helvetii, Helvetius, -a, -um. 

Helvidius, Helvidius, -ii (m.). 

Helvii, the, Helvii, -orum (m.); of or relat 
ang lO the Helvir, seL01an, Helvicus, -a, 
-um, 

Helvius, Helvius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating to 
Heloius, Helvianus, -a, -um. 

Hemina, Hemina, -® (m.). 

Heneti, the, Henéti, -orum (m.) 

Heniochi, the, Heniochi, -orum (m.); of or 
relating to the Heniochi, Henidchius, -a, 
-um. 

Henrietta, Henrietta, -w (f.). 

Henry, Henricus, -i (m.). 

Hephastion, Hephestion, -dnis (m.). 

Heraclea, Heracléa, -w (f.); of or belong: 
ing to Heraclea, Heraclean, Heracleen- 
sis, -e; Heracléus, -a, -um; and Hera- 
cledticus, -a, -um; pecul. masc., Hera- 
cledtes, -# (m.). 

Heracleum, Heracleum, -i (7.). 

Heraclianus, Heraclianus, -i (m.). 

Heraclides, Heraclides, -s (m.). 

Heraclitus, Heraclitus, -i (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Heraclitus, Heraclitéus, -a, -um. 

Heraclius, Heraclius, -ii (m.). 

Heraa, Hervea, -vw (f.). 

Heraklitza, Heracléa (Thracia), -@ (f.). 

Herbert, Herbertus, -i (m.). 

Herbita, Herbita, -w (f.); of or relating 
to Herbita, Herbitensis, -e. 

Hercates, the, Hercates, -am (m.). 

Hercolano, Herculanum, -i; Hercula- 

Herculaneum, } neum, -i, o7 -nium, -ii (7.); 
of or belonging to Herculaneum, Hercu 
lanean, Herculanensis, -e; Herculenc- 
us and -lanus, -a, -um; and late Hercu 
leanus, -a, -um. 

Hercules, Hercules, -is (m.) ; of or relating 
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to Hercules, Herculean, Herculeus, -a, 
-um; Herculinus or -laneus, -a, -um; 
and Heracleus, -a, -um ; son or de 
anit of Hercules, Heraclides, -w (m.). 
Hercynian, Hercynius, -a, -um; the Her- 
cynian Forest, Hercynia Silva, Hercy 
nius Saltus, avd Hercynii Saltus. 
Hercynna, Hercynna, -wz ( f.). 
Herdonia, Herdonia, -w (f.) ; of or belong- 
- ing to Herdonia, Herdoniensis, 2. 
Herdonius, Herdonius, -ii (m.). 

Hereford, ‘Herefordia, -e (f.); Ariconium, 
-ii (n.); of Hereford, Ariconensis, -€. 
Herennius, Herennius, -ii (m.); of or re- 

lating w Herennius, Herennianus, -a, 


-um, 

Herford, v. Hertford. 

Herillus, Herillus, -i (m.) ; the followers of 
Herillus, Herillii, -orum (m.). 

Herilus, Herilus, -i (m.). 

Herius, Herius, -ii (m.). 

-Hermachus, Hermachus, -i(m.). 

Hermaum, Hermeum, -i (n.). 

Hermagoras, Hermagoras, -@ (m.); the 
disciples of Hermagoras, Hermagorei, 
-orum (m.). 

Herman, Hermannus, -i, and Arminius, -ii 
(2n.). 

Hatidadica, Hermandica, -# ( S )- 

Hermannstadt, Hermannopilis, -is (f.). 

Hermaphroditns, Hermaphriditus, -i (m.). 

Hermas, Hermas, -® (m.). 

Hermathena, Hermathéna, -@ ( f.). 

Hermes, Hermes, -# (m.), v. Mercury. 

Hermias, Hermias, - (m.). 

Herminius, Herminius, -ii (m.). 

Hermione, Hermiine, -es (f.); of or be- 
‘longing to Hermione, Hermidnicus, -a, 
-um, and Hermidnius, -a, -um. 

Hermiones, the, Hermidénes, -um (m.). 

Hermippus, Hermippus, -i (m.).  ~ 

Hermodorus, Hermédérus, -i (m.). 

Hermogenes, Hermogénes, -is (m.); of or 
relating to Hermogenes, Hermogénia- 
nus, -a, -uM. 

Hermolaus, Hermolaus, -i (m.). 

Hermopoiis, Hermdpilis, -is (f.); of Her- 
mopolis, Hermopolitic, Hermopolites, -2 
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Hermotinus, Hermotinus, -i (m.). 

Hermunditri, the, Hermundiri, -orum (m.). 

Hermus, the, Hermus, -i (m.). 

Hernici, the, Hernici, -oruam (m.); of or 
relating to the Hernici, Hernican, Her- 
nicus, -a, -um. 

Hero, Hero, -us (f.). 

Herod, Herddes, -is (m.) ; of or relating to 
Herod, Herédianus, -a, -um; the Hero- 
dians (partisans of Herod), Herodiani, 
-orum (m.); daughter of Herod, Hero- 
dias, -adis (/-). 

Herodian, Herédianus, -i (m.). 

Herodias, Herddias, -adis (f.)'; strictly, 
daughter of Herod. 

Herodotus, Herddétus, -i (m.). 

Herophile, Herophile, -es { f.). 

Herostratus, Herostratus, -i (m.). 

Herse, Herse, -es (f.). 

Hersilia, Hersilia, -e (f-). 

Hertford, Hartordia, -re (f-); of or belong- 
ing to Hertford, Harfordiensis, -€; coun- 

ty of Hertford, Hertfordshire, Harfordi- 
af Comitatus. 

Herus, Hérus, -i (m.). 

Hesiod, Hesiddus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Hesiod, Hesiodéus, -a, -um. 

Hesiéne, Hesidne, -es ( f.). 

Hesperia, Hespéria, -z (f.); of or relating 
to Hesperia, Hesperian, Hespérius, -a, 
-um ; pecul. fem., Hesperis, -idis. 

Hesperus, Hespérus, -i (m.); daughter of 
Hesperus, Hesperis, -idis (f.); usually in 
plurai, Hesperides, -um (f.). 

Hesse, Hessia or Hassia, -# (f.). 

Hester, v. Esther. 

Hestigotis, Hestizitis, -idis (f.). 

Hesychius, Hés¥chius, -ii (m.). 

Herham, Axelodunum, -i (n.). 

Hezekiah, Ez&chias, - (m.). 

Hibernia, Hibernia, -x ({f.). 

Hicesius, Hicesius, -ii (m.). 

Hicetaon, Hicétaon, -6nis (m.); of or re- 
lating to Hicetaon, Hicetadnius, -a, -um. 

Hiempsal, Hiempsal, -alis (m.). 

Hiem; eas, Hiempsas, -# (m.). 

Hiera, Uiera, -@ (f.). 

Hieracia, Hieracia, -# ( Sf). 

Heeropolis, Hierapolis, -is (f-); 


of or be- 
longing t9 Hierapolis, 


Hierapolitanus, 
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-a, -um; the inhabitants of Hierapolis, 
Hierapolite, -arum. 

Hierapytna, Hierapytna, -# (f.). 

Hieras, Hieras, - (m.). 

Hieraz, Hierax, -acis (m.). 

Hicremias, v. Jeremiah. 

isi (Iles d’), Stoechades, -um (f.), In- 
sule. 

Hiericho, v. Jericho. 

Hiero, Hiero, -dnis (m.); of or relating to 
Hiero, Hierdnicus, -a, -um. 

Hierocescrea, Hierocewsaréa, -2 Cf); of 
a slesinas fy to Hierocesarea, Hieroce- 


iereds ins, Hien dalbe, -is (m.). 

Hierinymus, v. Jerome. 

Hierosolima, v- 

Hicrum, Hierum or Hieron, -i (n.). 

Hilaira, Hilaira, - (f.). 

Hilario, Hilario, -dnis (m.). 

Bae } Hilarius, -ii (m.). 

Hildrus, Hilarus, -i (m.). 

Hildesheim, ye. ta eC -ii (n.); Hildesia, 
AeA of or saggy Sie to Hildesheim, 


Ff). 

Himera, Himera, -2 (f:.), and Himéra, 
-orum (7.) ; of or belonging to Himera, 
Himéreus, -a, -um.—2. (m.) a river: 
of the Himera, Himerensis, -e. 

Himerius, Himérius, -ii (m.). 

Himilco, Himilco, -édnis (2.). 

Himmalaya (Mountains), v. Emodi Mon- 
tes; Imaus Mons (in part.). 

Hipparchus, Hipparchus, -i (m.). 

Hipparinus, Hipparinus, -i (m.). 

Hipparis, the, Hipparis, -is (m.). 

Hippasus, Hippasus, -i (m.); son of Hip- 

pasus, Hippasides, -e (m.). 

Hippea, Hippéa, -@ (f.). 

Hippia, Hippia, - ( f.). 

Hippias, Hippias, -2 (m.). 

Hipptus, Hippius, -ii (m.). 

Hippo, Hippo, -dnis (m.), and Hip 
gius; of or belonging to Hippo, 
nensis, -e. 

Hippocion, Hippicion, -ontis (m.). 

Hippocrates, Hippocrates, -is (m.); of or 
relating to Hippocrates, Hippocraticus, 
-a, -um. 
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Hippolytus, Hippo! Ftug, -i (m). 
Hippomédon, Hippomédon, -ontis (m.). 
Hippomenes, ippemenes, -@ and -is (m.); 

eG. of Hippomenes, Hippoménéis, 

) 


Hippona, Hippona, -@ (f.). 
Hipponar, Hipponax, -actis (m.) ; of or re- 
ssid to Htpponaz, Hipponactéus, -a, 


Hip, ieciices: Hipponicus, -i (m.). 
Hippothéon, Hippdthdon, -ontis (m.). 
Hippus, Hippus or Hippos, -i (f-), @ city. 
—2. (m.) a river. 
Hirpini, the, Hirpini. -orum (m_.) ; of or re- 
lating to the Hirpini, Hirpinus, -a, -um. 
Hirrus, Hirrus, -i (m.). 
Hirtius, Hirtius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
vay Hirtianus, -a, -um, and Hirtius, 


Hispalis, Wiepalis, -is (f.); of or relating 
to Hispalis, Hispalensis, -e, and Hispali- 
ensis, -e. 
Hispania, v. Spain. 
Hispaniola, Hispaniéla, -2 (f.). 
Hispellum, Hispellum, -i (n.); of Hispel- 
tum, Hispellas, -atis, and Hispellensis, -e. 
. Hispo, -onis (m.). 


| Hispo 
Hispulla, Hispulla, -x (f-). 


Histria, Histria, -e2 (f.); of or belonging 
to Histria, Histrian, Histricus, -a, -um, 
and Histrus, -a, -um; the Histrians, His- 
tri, -orum (m.). 

Hoang-Ho, Bantisus, -i (m 

Holland, Batavia, -= (f-); a Holland, Ba- 

vus, -a, -um. 


Holmia, ae -2 (f.), and Holme, 


Holmi, 


-orum (m.). 
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Holofernes, Holofernes, -is (m.) 

Holstein, Holsatia, -e (f.). 

Homcrita, the, Homerite -arum (m.). 

Homerus, Homérus, -i (m.) ; of or relating 
to Homer, Homeric, Homéricus, -a, -um, 
and Homérius, -a, -um; a Homerid, 


Homolium, HomGlium, i (n.). 

Homona, Homona, -# (f.); 3 or belong 
ing to Homona, HomGnensis, -e. 

Honoria, Honoria, -e (Pf). 

Honorius, Honoris, -ii (m.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Honorius, Honorianus, -a, -um, 
son of Honorius, Honoriades, -# (mn) 
rae of Honorius, Honorias, 

*(f) 

Horace, Horatius, -ii (m.), q. v. 

Horatia, Horatia, -2 ¢f.). 

Horatio = Horatius. 

Horatius, pee -ii (m.); of or relat 

Horace, ing to Horatius, Horatian, 
Horatianus, -a, -um, and Horatius, -a, 
-um ; the Horatii, Horatii, -orum (m.). 

Hormisdas, Hormisdas, -z (m.). 

Hortalus, Hortalus, -i (m. )- 

Hortanum, -i (n.); 
longing to Horta, 
Hortinus, -a, -um. 

Horus, Horus or Horos, -i (m.). 

Hostitia, Hostilia, -e (f-) ; of Hostilia, Hos- 
tiliensis, -e. 

Hostilius, Hostilius, -ii (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Hostilius, Hostilianus, -8, -um, 
and Hostilius, -a, -um. 

Hostus, Hostus, -i (m.). 

Hubert, Hubertus, -i (m.). 

Hugh, Hugo, -6nis (m.). 

Humber, the, Abus, -i (m.). 

Humphrey, Humphredus, -i, and Onuphrt- 


of or be. 
Hortine, 


Hunniseus, -a, -um. 

Huntingdon, Huntingdonia, -e (f); of 
Huntingdon, Huntingdonensis, -e, ‘and 
Huntingtoniensis, e ; Huntingdonshire, 
Comitatus Huntingdonensis. 

Huy, Huu, -i (n.). 

Hyacinthus, Hyacinthus, -i(m.); of or re 
lating to Hyacinthus, Hyacinthius, a 


Hyampolis, -is ( 

Hyantes, the, Hyantes, -um ay. of or re 
lating to the Hyantes, Hyantius, -a, -um, 
and Hyantéus, -a, -um. 

Pipes mile (Pps 'on me pearek he tage 

yas, -adis in 
des, Hyades, Edtagss 

Hybla, Hybla, -e (f.), a city ; (m.) 4 mount 
ain ; of or belonging to Hybla, Hyblean, 
Hyblens, -a, -um, and Hyblensis, -e. 

Hydaspes, the, Hydaspes, -is (m.) ; of or re- 
lating to the Hydaspes, Hydaspéus, -a, 


-um. 

Hyde, Hyde, -es, and Hyda, -e (f) 

Hydraotes, the, Hydradtes, -2 (m.). 

Hydrela, Hydréla, -e (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Hydrela, Hydrelatanus, -a, -um ; 
the inhabitants of Hydrela, Hydrelite, 


¢ 
Hydruntu, Bydrantam, -i (n.), and 
-untis (f.); the inhabitants of 
druntum, Hydruntini, -orum (m.). 


. 
les, Hyles, -e (m.). 

Hyleus, Hyleus, -eos and -ei (m.). 

Hylus, Hylug, -i (m.). 

Hylonome, Hyléndme, -es (f.). 

Hymen, Hymen (only in nom. and voc.) 
and Hymenzus, -i (m.). 

Hymettius, Hymettius, -ii (m.). 

Hymettus (Mount), haces im); of 
or belonging to Hymettus, Hymettius, 
-a, -um. 

Hypepa, -orum (n.); of or be 
longing to Hypepa, Hypepénus, -a,-um. 

Hypanis, the, Hypanis, -is (m.): of or be 
woes to the Hypanis, Hypanéius, -& 
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Hypasis, the, Hypisis, -is*(m.). 

Hypata, Hypata, -w (f.); of or belonging 
to Hypata, Hypatweus, -a, -um, and Hyp 
atinus, -a, -um. 

Hypatius, Hypatius, -ii (m.). 

Hyperbius, Hyperbius, -ii (m.). 

Hyperbolus, Hyperbolus, -i (m.). 

Hyperboreans, the, Hyperboréi, -orum (m.). 

Hyperéa, Hyperéa or -ria, - (f.). 

Hyperides, Hyperides, -is (m.). 

Hyperion, Hyperion, -dnis (m.); daughter 
of Hyperion, Hyperionis, -idis (f.); of 
or belonging to Hyperion, Hyperionius, 
-a, -um. 

Hypermnestra, Hypermnestra, 
-nestre, -es (f.). 

Hypsea, Hypsea, - (f.). 

Aypsaus, Hypseus, -i (m.). 

Hypseus, Hypséus, -eos and -ei (m.). 

Hypsicrates, Hypsicrates, -is (m.). 

Hupsipyle, Hypsipyle, -es (f.); of Hyp- 
sipyle, Hypsipyleus, -a, -um. 

Hyrcania, Hyrcania, -e (f.); of Hyrcania, 
Hyrcanian, Hyrcanius, -a,-um, and Hyr- 
canus, -a, -um. 

Hyrie, Hyrie, -es (f.); of Hyrie, Hyriéti- 
cus, -a, -um. 

Hyrieus, Hyrieus, -eos or -ei (m.) ; of Hy- 
rieus, Hyriéus, -a, -um. 

Hyrium, Hyrium, -ii (2.); of or belonging 
to Hyrium, Hyrinus, -a, -um. 

Hyrmine, Hyrmine, -es (f.). 

Hyrtacus, Hyrtacus, -i (m.); son of Hyr- 
tacus, Hyrtacides, -e (m.). 

Hystaspes, Hystaspes, -is (m.). 


“wz, and 


Ta, Ta, -@ (f.). 

Tacchus, lacchus, -i (m.). 

Jacob, v. Jacob. 

Iacobus, lacébus, -i (m.); v. also James, 

Iader, the, \ader, -éris (m.) ; of or relating 
to the Iader, ladertinus, -a, -um. 

Tera, lwra, -& (f.). 

Talysus, lalysus, -i (m.), a man’s name.—2. 
(f.) @ city: of or belonging to Ialysus, 
lalysius, -a, -um. 

Tamblichus, lamblichus, -i (m.). 

Zanthe, lanthe, -es (f.). 

Japetus, Japétus, -i (m.); son of Iapetus, 
lapétidnides, -e (m.); Iapétides, -w (m.). 

Tapis, lapis, -idis (gm.). 

fapydia, lapydia, -e (f.); of Japydia, Ia- 
pydian, lapis, -ydis ; the Iapydians, Ia- 
pydes, -um (m.). 

fapygia, \apy gia, -2 (f.); of or belonging 
to lapygita, lapygius, -a, -um; the Iapy- 
gians, lapyges, -um (m.). 

fapyz, Japyx, -ygis (m.). 

Iarbas, larbas, -w (m.). 

Tasion, lasion, -Gnis (m.) = sq. 

Tasius, Jasius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Jasius, lisius, -a, -um; son or descend- 
ant of Iasius, lasides, -w (m.); daughter 
or female descendant of Iasius, lasis, 
-idis (f.). 

Taso, laso, -Us (f.). 

Tason, v. Jason. 

Tassus, lassus, -i (f.); of or belonging to 
Jassus, Jassius, -a, -um, and Iassensis, 
-e; the Gulf of Iassus, Iassius Sinus. 

Taxartes, the, laxartes, -z (m.). 

lazyges, the, lazyges, -um (m.). : 

Iberia, Ibéria, -w (f.); of or belonging t 
Theria, Iberian, lbérus, -a, -um, and Ibe- 
ridcus, -a, -um; an Iberian, Iber, -éris 
(m.); the Iberians, Ibéres, -um, and 1bé- 
ri, -orum (m.). . 

ken the, Ibérus, -i (m.). 

Ibis, Ibis, -idis and -is (f.). 

Ibycus, Ibyeus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Tbycus, Ibyetus, -a, -um, 

Icadius, Icadius, -ii (m.). 

Icaria, v. Icarus, 

Tcarius, Icarius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Icarins, Icarius, -a, -um; daughter of 
Icarius, \caris, -idis, and Icaridtis, -idis 


Icarus, Icirus and Icaros, -i, and Icaria, 
“2 (f.); of or belonging to Icarus, Ica- 
rius, -a,-um; the Icarian Sea, Icarium 
Mare. 

Iccius, lccius, -ii (m.). 

Teceland, (p:rhaps) Thule, -es (f.); Islan- 
dia, -w (f.); Icelandish, Islandicus, -a 


-um. 
Icelus, Icélus, -i (7.). 
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Iceni, the, Icéni, -orum (m.). 

Ichnusa, Ichnisa, -@ (f.). 

Ichthyophagi, Ichthydphagi, -orum (m.). 

Icilius, Icilius, -ii (m.). 

Iconium, Icdnium, -ii (.); of Iconium, 
Iconian, Iconiensis, -e. 

Ictinus, Ictinus, -i (m.). 

Icus, Icus or Icos, -i ( f.). 

Ida (Mount), Ida, -e, and Ide, -es (f.); of 
or belonging to Ida, Idean, Idvus, -a, 
-um.—2. a female name. 

Idaeus, Ideus, -i (m.). 

Idalia, Idalia, -w (f.) ; v. sg. 

Idalium, Idalium, -ii (n.) ; of Idalium, Ida- 
Bat Idalius, -a, -um; pectl. fem., Idalis, 
-idis. 

Idas, Idas, -# (m.). 

Idmon, Idmon, -dnis (m.); of Idmon, Id- 
monius, -a, -um. 

Idomeneus, Idoménéis, -eos or -ei (m.), 
poe. acc, -€a. 

Iduméa, Idumea, -e (f.) ; of Idumea, Idu- 
méan, Idumeus, -a, -um. 

Idyia, Idyia, -w (f.). 

Ieremias, v. Jeremiah. 

Tericho, v. Jericho, 

Terne, lerne, -es ( f.) = Hibernia. 

Icrosolyma, v. Jerusalem. 

lesus, v. JESUS. 

Igilgili, Igilgili, indecl. (n.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Igilgili, Igilgilitanus, -a, -um. 

Igilium, Igilium, -ii (7.). 

Iguvium, lgiivium, -ii (n.) ; the inhabitants 
of Iguvium, Iguvinates, -ium, and Igu- 
vini, -orum (m.). 

Iksworth, Ilcenorum Oppidum. 

Iichester, Iscalis or Ischalis, -is (f.). 

Ilerda, llerda, - (f.); the inhabitants of 
Ilerda, Wlerdenses, -ium (m.). 

Tlergetes, the, Nergétes, -um, and llergé- 
tw, -arum (m.). 

Ilia, lia, -2 (ff). 

Iliad, the, Nias, -adis (f.). 

Ilion, v. Ilium. 

Jlidne, Ilona, -e, and Mliéne, -es (f-). 

Ilioneus, lioneus, -eos and -ei (m.). 

Tlissus, the, lissus, -i (m.). 

Ilithyia, Nithyia, -e (f-). 

Zlium, Ilium and Ilion, -ii (”.); of or be- 
longing to Ilium (or Troy), Trojan, lli- 
us, -a, -um; Iliacus, -a, -um; and Ilien- 
sis, -e; a woman of Ilium, Ilias, -ddis 
(f.); usual in plural, Uiddes, -um. 

Ilkley, Olicana, -@ (f.). 

Illyria, Nlyria, - (f.); of or belonging to 
Illyria, Illyrian, Nyricus, -a, -um, and 
Illyrius, -a, -um ; pecul. fem., Illyris, -idis. 

Tlucia, lucia, - (f.). 

Ilurco, lurco, -onis (f-); of Ilurco, Tur- 
conensis, -e. : 

Iluro, Muro, -dnis (f.); of Zluro, Iluren- 
sis, -e. 

Tlus, Mus, -i (m.); son or descendant of 
Jlus, lliddes, -ve (m.). 

Tiva, Iva, -e (f.). 

Imachara, machara, -@® (f.) ; of Imachara, 
Imacharensis, -e. 

Imaon, Imaon, -dnis (m.). 

Imaus (Mount), Imaus, -i (m.), mons. 

Imbarus, Imbarus, -i (m ). 

Imbrasus, Imbrasus, -i (m.); son of Imbra- 
sus, Imbrasides, -# (m.). 

Imbreus, Imbreus, -eos or -ei (m.). 

Imbrinium, Imbrinium, -ii (7.). 

Imbrus, Imbrus or Imbros, -i (f.); of Im- 
brus, Imbrian, Imbrius, -a, -um. 

Imola, Forum Cornelii. 

Inachia, Inachia, -e (f.). 

Inachus, Inachus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Inachus, Inachian, Inachius, -a, -um ; 
son or descendant of Inachus, Inachi- 
des, -e (m.); daughter or female de- 
scendant of Inachus, Inachis, -idis (f.). 
—2. a river: of the Inachus, Inachius, 
-a, -um; pecnl. fem., Inachis, -idis. 

Inarime, Inarime, -es (f.). 

Index, Index, -icis (m.). 

India, India, -« (f.); the inhabitants of 
India, \ndi, -orum (m.) ; of or belong- 
ing to the Indi or India, Indicus, -a, 
-um, and Indus, -a, -um; the Indian 
Ocean, Erythreum Mare; the East In- 
dics, India Orientalis; the West Indies, 
India Occidentalis. 

Induciomarus, Induciomarus, -i (m.). 

Indus, the, Indus, -i (m.). 

Ingevones, the, Ingeesvones, -um (m.) 

Ingauni, the, Ingauni, -orum (m.), 

Ingram, Engelramus, -i (m.). 





ISM 


Ina, the, ZEnus or Genus, -i (m.). - 
Innspruck, Eni Pons or CEnipons, -ontis 
™. 


(m.). 

Innstadt, Boiodurum, -i (2.). 

Ino, Ino, -as (f.); of or belonging to Ino, 
Inous, -a, -um. 

Insubres, the, Insubres, -ium (m.); of or 
relating to the Insubres, Insubrian, In- 
suber or -bris, -e. 

Intemelium, Intemélium, -ii (n.); the in- 
7 ise of Intemelium, Intemelii, -orum 

m.). ; 

Interamna, Interamna, -e, and Interam- 
ne, -arum (f.); of or belonging to In- 
teramna, Interamnas, -atis (adj.), and 
Interamnensis, -e ; the Interamnians, In- 
teramnates, -ium (m.). 

Inuus, Inuus, -i (m.). 

Io, Io, -as (f.). 

Joannes, v. John. 

fob, v. Job. 

Iocasta, v. Jocasta. 

Iolaus, Idlaus, -i (m.). 

Jolcos, Ioleos or Iolcus, -i (f.); of or be- 
longing to Iolcos, lolciacus, -a, -um. 

Zole, lole, -es (f.). 

Tollas, Jollas, -z2 (m.). 

Ton, Jon, -dnis (m.). 

Jonas, v. Jonas. 

Ionia, lénia, -w (f.); of or belonging to 
Ionia, Ionian, lonicus, -a, -um; Jonius, 

.-a, -um; and Ion, -onis (as adj.) ; pecul. 
fem., l6nis, -idis; the Jonians, lénes, 
-um (m.) ; the Ionian Sea, Mare Ionium. 

Topas, ldpas, -2 (m.). 

Iordanes, v. Jordan. 

Ios, Ios, -i (f.). 

Iosephus, v. Joseph. 

Zuape, lotape, -es (f.). 

Iphianassa, Iphianassa, -w (f.). 

Iphicles, Iphicles, -is (m.). 

Iphiclus, Iphiclus, -i (m.). 

Iphigenia, Iphigénia, -z (f.). 

Iphimedia, Iphimédia, -a2 (f.) 

Iphinous, Iphindus, -i (m.). 

Iphis, Iphis, -idis (m.); daughter of Iphis, 
Iphias, -adis (f.).—2. (f.) name of a 
woman. 

Iphitus, Iphitus, -i (7.). 

Ipsala, Cypséla, -orum (7.). 

Ipswich, Gippevicum, -i (7.). 

Tran, Ariana, -e (f.); Aria, -», (f.). 

Ireland, Hibernia, - (f.); Ierne, -es (ft); 
of or belonging to Ireland, Irish, Hiber- 
nicus, -a, -um, 

Trenaus, Ireneus, -i (m.). 

Irene, Iréne, -es (f.). 

Tresia, Iresiw, -arum (f.). 

Tri, the, Eurdtas, -2 (m.). 

Tria, Iria, -e (f.); the inhabitants of Iria, 
Iriates, -ium, and Irienses, -ium (m.). 
Iris, Iris, -is and -idis (f.), a goddess.—2. 

(m.) @ river. 

Trus, {rus, -i (m.). 

Isaac, Isaacus, -i, and Isaac, indecl. (m.). 

Isabella, Isabella, -« (f.). 

Tsaus, seus, -i (m.). 

Isaiah, \saias or Esaias, -ze (m.); of or re 
tating to Isaiah, Isaianus, -a, -um. 

Tsara, the, Isira, -w (m.). 

Tsaura, Isaura, -orum (n.) ; Isaurus, -i (f.). 

Isauria, Isauria, -e (f.); of or belonging 
to Isauria, Isaurian, Isauricus, -a, -um ; 
the Isauri, Isauri, -orum (m.). 

Tsaurus, the, Isaurus, -i (m.). 

Isca, Isca, -@ (f.). 

Iscariot (i.e., of Kerioth), Iscaridtes, - 


(m.). 

esha Aeniria, -z (f.) ; Inarime, -es (f.). 

Ischomache, Ischdmache, -es (f.). 

Iseo (Lago a’), Sebinus, -i (m.), Lacus. 

Tsére, Iséra, - (m.). 

Ishmael, Ismael or Ismahel, -élis (m.), 
sons or descendants of Ishmael, the Ish- 
maelites, Ismaélite, -arum (77.). 

Tsidorus, Isidorus, -i (m.). 

Tsigénus, Isigénus, -i (m.). 

Isis, Isis, -is and -idis (f.); of or belong: 
ing to Isis, Isiacus, -a, -um. 

Ismael, v. Ishmael. 

Ismara, |smara, -orum (7.); Vv. sq. 

Ismarus (Mount), Ismarus, -i (m.), and 
Ismara, -orum (n.); of or belonging to 
Ismarus, Ismarius, -a, -um, and Isrbari- 
cus, -a, -um. 

Ismene, Isméne, -es (f.). 

Ismenias, Isménias, -# (m.). 

Ismenus, the, Isménus, i (m.); of the Is- 
menus, Ismenian, Isménius, -a, -um, 


JEC 
rot fem., Ismenis, -idis (poet. for The- 
nh). 


Temir, Smyrna, -# (f.), 4-¥ 

Isnich, Nicwa, -2 (f-), q- V- 

Tsocrates, Izocrates, -is (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Isocrates, Isocratéus, -a, -um, and 
Isocraticus, -a, -um. ; 

Hole Pera: ake -orum (m.), q. V. 

spahan, Aspadana, -orum (n.). 

Israel, Israe}, indecl., and Israel, -élis (m.) ; 
son or descendant of Israel, Israélita, -« 
(m.); in plural, the Israelites, Israélitx, 
-arum (m.); an Israelitish woman, a 
daughter of Israel, Israélitis, -idis (f.) ; 


of or belonging to the Israelites, Israéli- 


ticus, -a, -um. 

Tssa, Issa, -@ (f.) ; of or belonging to Issa, 
Isseeus, -a, -um; Issaicus, -a, -um; and 
Issensis, -e. 

Issachar, Issachar, indecl. (m.). 

Isse, Isse, -es (f.). 

- Issny, Isna, -® ( f.). 

Issoire, Iciodurum, -i (n.). 

Zssus, Issus, -i (f.); of or belonging to Is- 
sus, Issius, -a, -um. 

Tstevones, Istwevones, -um (m.). 

Ister, v. Danube. 

Istria, v. Histria.- 

Istropolis, lstrdpdlis, -is 7. 

Ttalica, Italica, -x (f.) ; of Italica, Italicen- 
sis, -e- 


8, 

Itelus, Italus, -i (m.). 

Zcaly, Italia, - (f.); in poet., Hespéria, -2 
(f-); Ausdnia, -w ( f.); CEnotria, -x ( f.); 
and Saturnia, -2 (f.), q. v.; of or he- 
longing to Italy, Italian, Italicus, -a, -um, 

_ and Italus, -a, -um; pecul. fem., Italis, 
-idis (for poet. forms, v. under the poet. 
names above); the Italians, Itali, -orum 
(m.). 

Ithaca, Ithaca, -#, and Ithace, -es (f.) ; of 
or belonging to Ithaca, Ithacus, -a, -um, 
and Ithacensis, -e. 

Ithome, Ithome, -es (f.). 

Ttonus, Iténus, -i (f.); of or belonging to 
Ttonus, Itonius, -a, -um. 

Zturea, lturwa, -e (f.); Iturean, Itureus, 
-a, -um. 

Itys, Itys, -yos (m.). 

Iulis, Talis, -idis (f.). / 

Iulus, Tutus, -i (m.); of or belonging to 
Iulus, dericed from Iulus, luléus, -a,-um. 

Iciga, Ebusus, -i (f.), q. v. 

Icrea, Epirédia, -x (f.). 

Icru, Iberium, -ii (n.). 

Tzion, Ixion, -6nis (m.); of or relating to 
Izion, Ixinius, -a, -um; son of Izion, 
Txidnides, -z (m.). 


J. 


Jabesh, Jabesh, indecl. (m.). 

Jaca, Jacca, -@ (f.). 

Jacob, Jacob, in (m.) 

Jael, Jael, indecl. (f.). 

Jafet, v. Japhet. 

Jaffa, Joppe, -es (f.), v. Joppa. 

Jairus, Jairus, -i (m.). 

Jamaica, Jamaica, -@ (f.). 

Jamblichus, v. Iamblichus. 

James, Jacdbus, -i (m.). 

Jamestown, Jacobipolis, -is (f.). 

Jane, Joanna, -z (f.). 

Janiculum (Mount), Janicilum, -i (n.) ; of 
the Janiculum, Janicilaris, -e. 

Janina, Epirus, -i (f.). 

Janissary, Cape, v. Jenischehr. 

Janus, Janus, -i (m.) ; of or relating to Ja- 
nus, Janalis, -e, and Januiaiis, -e. 

Japan, Japonia, -@ (f.). 

Japétus, v. Iapetus. 

Japhet, Japhet or Japheth, indecl., and 
Japétus, -i (m.). 

Jaques, Jacobus, -i (m.). 

Jaquet, Jacoba, -@ ( f.). 

Jared, laredus, -i (m.). 

Jason, Jason, -dnis (m.) ; of or relating to 
Jason, Jasinius, -a, -um; son of Jason, 
Jasdnides, -z (m.). 

Jaspar, Gaspar, -aris (m.) 

Jassy, Jassium, -ii (n.). 

Javolénus, Javdlénus, -i (m.). 

Jeanette, Joanetta, -z (f.). 

Jebba, Jebba, -# (f.). 

(Jebus,, sebdus, -i (m.) ; the descendants of 
Jebus, the Jebusites, Jebuszi,-orum (m.); 
of or relating to the Jebusites, Jebusia- 
cus, -a, -um. 

Jechonias, Jechonias, -2 (m.). 
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Jeddo, Jedum, -i (n.). 

Jehosaphat, Jehoshaphat, indecl. (m.). 

Jena, Jena, -# (f.). 

Jcnaub, the, Acezines, -is or - (m.). 

Jenet, v. Jeanette. 

Jenischehr, Cape, Sigeeum, i- (n.), Promon- 
torium. 

Jeoffrey, Galfridus, -i (m.). 

Jephta, Jephta, -w (f.). 

Jephtha, Jephthe or Jephte, indecl. (m.). 

Jeremiah, Gay -#, and Hieremias, 

Jeremy, -@ (m.). 

Jericho, Jericho or Hiericho, indecl. (f.), 
and Hierichos, -i, or Hiericus, -untis 
(f); of or belonging to Jericho, Hieri- 
chontinus, -a, -um. 

Jeroboam, Jeroboamus, -i (m.) 

Jerome, Hieronymus, -i (m.). 

Jersey, Cesaréa, -x (f.). 

Jerusalem, Hier6s6l¥ma, -orum (n.); Hi- 
erosolyma, -2 (f.); Hierusalem and Je- 
rusalem, indecl. (f.); the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, Hierosolymite, -arum (m.) ; 
of or belonging to Jerusalem, Hierosoly- 
marius, -a, -um. 

Jesse, Jesse or Jesse, indecl. (m.); of or 
relating to Jesse, Jesseus, -a, -um, and 
Jesséus, -a, -um. 

Jesus, JEsUs, -ii, acc. -um (m.). 

Jewry, v. Judea. 

Jezabel, Jezabel, indecl., and Jezabel, -élis 

ay 


Ce 
Joab, Joab, indecl. (m.). 
Joan, Joanna, -# (f.). 
Joanna, Joanna, -t (f.). 
Jcas, Joas, indecl. (m.). 
Job, Job, indecl., and Jobus, -i (m.). 
Jocasta, Jocasta, -~ (f.), and Jocaste, -es. 
Joel, Joel, indecl. (m.). 
John, Joannes or Johannes, -is (m.). 
Joigny, Joviniacum, -i (n.). 
Joinville, Joanvilla, -2 (f.). 
Jonas, Jonas, - (m.); of or relating to 
Jona3, Jonzus, -a, -um 

athan, 


Jon Jonathan, indecl, and Jonathas, 
-% (m.). 

Joppa, Jo} es (f.); of or belonging to 
Joppa, Joppicus, -a, -um. 


Jordan, the, Jordanes, -is (m.). 
Joseph, Joseph, indecl., and Joséphus, -i 


(m.). 
Josephus, Joséphus, -i (m.). 
Joshua, Josue, indecl. ; also, Jesus, -i (m.). 
Josiah, Josias, -# (m-.). 
Jotham, Jotham, indecl., and Jothamus, -i 


Jovian, Jévidnus, -i (m.). 
Jovinian, Jovinianus, -i(m.); the followers 
of Jovinian, Jovinianiste, -arum (m.). 
Jovinus, Jovinus, -i (m.). 
Jovius, Jovius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
fovius, Jovianus, -a, -um, and Jovius, -a, 


-um. 

Juba, Juba, -2 (m.). 

Jubellius, Jubellius, -ii (m.). 

Judah, Juda, -2 (m.). 

Judea, v. Judea. 

Judas, Judas, -z (m.). 

Judea, Judea, -e (f.); of or belonging to 
Judea, Jewish, Judeus, -a, -um, and Ju- 
daicus, -a, -um 


| Judith, Judith, indecl., and Juditha, -x (f). 


Jugurtha, Jagurtha, -# (m.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Jugurtha, Jugurthine, Jugurthi- 
nus, -a, -um. 

Julia, Julia, -2 (f.). 

Julian, Julianus, -i (m.). 

Juliana, Juliana, -@ (f.). 

Juliers, Juliacum, -i (7.). 

Julii Forum, v. Frejus ; the inhabitants of 
Forum Julii, Julienses, -ium (m.). 

Juliobriga, Juliobriza, -2 (f.); of Julio- 
briga, Juliobrigensis, -e. 

Juliopolis, Juliopolis, -is ( f.); the inhabit- 
ants of Juliopolis, Juliopolite, -arum 

™ 


(m.). 

Julius, Julius, -ii (m.) ; of or belonging to 
Julius or the Julia gens, Julian, Julius, 
-a, -um, and Julidnus, -a, -um. 

Juncus, Juncus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Juncus, Juncianus, -a, -um. 

Junia, Junia,-2(f). * 

Junius, Junius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Junius or the Junia gens, Junian, Ju- 
nius, -a, -um, and Junianus, -a, -um; 
son or descendant of Juntus (Brutus), 
Juniades, -e (m.). 

Juno, Juno, -dnis (f.); of or relating to 
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Juno, Junonian, Jundnius, -a, -um, and 
Junénialis, -e ; the temple of Juno, Here- 
um, -i (2.). 

Jupiter, Jupiter, gen. Jovis, &c. (m.); of 
or relating to Jupiter, Jovius, -a, -um, 
and Jovialis, -e (late). 

Jura (Mount), Jura, - (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Jura, Jurensis, -e. 

Justina, Justina, -e(f.). , 

Justinian, Justinianus, -i (m.) ; of or relat 
tng to Justinian, Justinianéus, -a, -um. 

Justin = Justinus, q. v. 

Justinopolis, Justindpdlis, -is (f.). 

Justinus, Justinus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Justinus, Justinianus, -a, -um. 

Justus, Justus, -i (m.). 

Jutland, Chersonesus Cimbrica (f.); Ju- 

tia, -e (f.). 

Juturna, Jiturna, -e (f.); of or relating 
to Juturna, Juturnalis, -e. 

Juvenal, Jivénilis, -is (m.). 

Jurvencus, Juvencus, -i (m.). 

Juventius, Juventius, -ii (m.). 


EK. 


Kafa, v. Caffa. 

Kaffaria, Cattaria, -2 (f.) 
Kaisarich, Cwsaréa, -# (f.), q. v. 
Kakosia, Thisbe, -es (2). 
Kalabaki, Palepharus, -i (f.). 
Ka!lpaki, Orchéménus, -i (7.), q. v. 
Karasu, the, Ca¥strus, -i (m.). 
Kate, Katharine, v. Catharine 

Kattegat, v. Cattegat. 

Kedar, Kedar, indecl. (m.), a man.—2. (f.) 


@ city. 

Kedron, the, Cedron, -onis (m.). 

Kempten, Campodunum, -i (z2.). 

Kenchester, Magne, -arum ( f.). 

Kendal, Concangium, -ii (7.). 

Kent, Cantium, -ii (n.); Cantia, -e (f.). 

Kertsch, Panticapeum, -i (n.). 

Kessel, Castellum Menapiorum. 

Keswick, Causenne, -arum (/f.). 

Khabour, the, Centrites, - (m.). 

Kiel, Chilonium. -ii (n.). 

Kiew, Chiovia, -2 (f.). 

Kilkenny, Cella (fanum) St. Canici; Kir. 
kennia, -# (f.); of Kilkenny, Kilkenni- 
ensis, -e. 

Killaloe, Laona, -@ (f.). 

Kills, the, for Kyll, q. v. 

Kilmore, Chilmoria, -e (f.). 

Kingston, Regidpilis, -is (f.); Kingston- 
upon-Hull, Regiodunum (Hullinum), -i 
(n.); Kingston-upon-Thames, Regiodu- 
num Tamesinum. 

Kinnaird’s Head, Tezalum <i (n.), Pro- 
montorium. 

Kiow, v. Kiew. 

Kishon, the, Kison, -Gnis (m.). 

Kisil-irmak, the, Halys, -yos (m.). 

Kissaro (Mount), Ossa, -e (f.). 


lokythia, the, Gythius, -ii (m.); Gu 
Kolokythia, Laconicus Sinus; Gri. 
tes Sinus. 

Konieh, Iconium, -ii (n.). 

Kénigsberg, Regiomontum, -i (n.); Mons 
Regius (m.) ; of or belonging to Kénigs- 
berg, Regiomontanus, -a, -um. 

en, v. Copenhagen. 

Krimea, v. Crimea. 

Kronstadt, v. Cronstadt. 

Kuban, the, Hypanis, -is (m.). 

Kudros, Cytorus, -i ( f.). 

Kur, the, Cyrus, -i (m.). 

Kurds, the, Carduchi, -orum (m); Kun 
distan, Carduchia, - (f.). 

Kuttenberg, Cutna, -@ (f.). 

Kyle, Coila, -e (f.). 

Kyl, the, Celbis or Gelbis. -is (m.). 


L. 


Labdacus, Labdacus, -i (mM... 
ing to Labdacus, descended 
cus, Labdacius, -a, -um (poet. for The 
ban); sons or descendants of Labdacus, 
Labdacide, -arum (m.). 

Labeo, Labeo, -dnis (m.), 

Laberia, Labéria, -e ( -). 

Labertus, Labérius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 
to Laberius, Labérianus, -a, -um. 

Labicum, Labicum, -i (m.); of or belong. 
ing to Labicum, Labicanus, -a, -am; 
= inhabitants of Labicum, Labici,-orum 

™m.). 
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Labtenus, Labiénus, -i (m.) ; of or relanng 
to Labienus, Labiénianus, -a, -um. 

Labinius, Labinius, -ii (m.). 

Labulla, Labulla, -w (f.). 

Labullus, Labullus, -i (m.). 

Lacedemon, Lacedxemon, -énis ( f.); Spar- 
ta, -w (f.), q. v.; of or belonging to Lac- 
edemon, Lacedemonian, Lacedemoni- 
us, -a, -um. 

Lacerius, Lacérius, -ii (m.). 

Lacetania, Lacetania, -# ry the inhabit- 
ants of Lacctania, Lacetani, -orum (m.). 

Laches, Laches, -étis (m.). 

Lachesis, Lachésis, -is (j:). 

Lacinium, Lacinium, -ii (”.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Lacinium, Lacinian, Lacinius, 
-a, -um, wid Laciniensis, -e. 

Lacobriga, Lacobriga, -w (f.); af or be- 
longing to Lacobri .ga, Lacobrigensis, -e. 

Lacon, Lacon, -dnis (m.). 

Laconia, Laconia, -e (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Laconia, Laconian, Laconicus, 
-a,-um; a Laconian, Laco or Lacon, 
-Onis (m.) ; Lacwna, -a (f.). 

Lactuntius, Lactantius, -ii (m.). 

Lactucinus, Lactacinus, -i (m.). 

Lacydes, Lacydes, -is (m.). 

Ladas, Ladas, -v (m.). 

Lade, Lade, -es (f.). 

Ladon, the, Ladon, -dnis (m.). 

Laca, Lexca, -# (m.). 

Lelaps, Lelaps, -apis (m.). 

Lelia, Lelia, -@ (f.). 

Lelius, tote. -ii (m.); of or belonging 
to Lalius, Lelianus, -a, «um. 

Lenas, Lenas, -atis (m.). 

Laérte, Laérte, -e3s (f.); of Laérte, Laér- 
tius, -a, -um. 

Laértes, Laértes, and poet. Laerta, -e (m.) ; 
of or relating to Laértes, Laértius, -a, 
-um; son of Laértes, Laertiddes, -w 
m. 


ay 

Lestrygones, the, Lestrygines, -um (m.) ; 
of the Lestrygones, Lestrygonian, Lies- 
trygonius, -a, -um. 

Leatorius, Letorius, -ii (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Letorius, Lvetorius, -a, -um. 

Latus, Lvetus, -i (m.). 

Levi, the, Levi, -orum (m.). 

Levina, Levina, -# (f.). 

Lavinius, Levinius, -ii (m.). 

Levinus, Leevinus, -i (m.). 

Levins, Levius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Levius, Leevianus, -a, -um. 

Levus, Lavus, -i (m.). 

Lagos, Lagos, -i (f.). 

Lagius, the, Lagous, -i(m). 

Lagus, Lagus, -i (m.); ee or relating to 
Lagus (or the Lagida), Lagéus, -a, -um; 
son or descendant of Lagus, Lagides, 
-® (m.). 

Lais, Lais, -idis (f.). 

Laius, Laius, -ii (m.); son of Laius, Laia- 
des, -# (m.). 

Lalage, Lalage, -es (f.). 

Lamia, Lamia, - (m.) ; of or relating to 
Lamia, Lamianus, -a, -um.—2. (f.) a 
city. 

Lampadius, Lampadius, -ii (m.). 

Lampetie, Lampetie, -es (f.). 

Lamponia, Lamponia, -@ (f.). 

Lampridia, Lampridia, -e (f.). 

Lampridius, Lampridius, -ii (m. 

Lamprus, Lamprus, -i (m.). 

Lampsacus, Lampsiacus, - TCH, and Lamp- 
sacum, -i (n.) ; of or belonging to Lamp- 
sacus, Lampsacene, Lampsacénus, -a, 
-um, and Lampsacius, -a, -um. 

Lampsus, Lampsus, -i (f.). 

Lampus, Lampus, -i (m.). 

Lamus, Lamus, -i (m.). 

Lanassa, Lanassa, -# (f.). 

Lancia, Lancia, -w (f-); _ or belonging 
to Lancia, Lancian, Lanciensis, -e. 

Langobardi, v. Lombardy. 

Lanuvium, Lanuvium, -ii (n.); of or be- 
iA hie to Lanuvium, Lanuvian, Lanu- 
vinus, -a, -um. 

Laocoon, Labcosn, -ontis (m.). 

Laodamia, Laddamia, - (f.). 

Laodice, Laddice, -es (f.). 

Laodicea, Laddicéa, - (f.); of or belong- 
ing to ‘Laodicea, Laodicensis, -e; the in- 
ae of Laodicea, Laodicéni, -orum 
m.) 

Laomache, Labmiache, -es (f). 

Laomedon, Laémédon, -ontis (m.); of or 
belonging to Laomedon, Laomedonté- 
us, -a, oat and Laomedontiug, - -a, -um; 
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hs of Laomédon, Laomedontiides, -s 

m.). 

Lapathus, Lapathus, -untis (f.). 

Lapitha, Lapitha, -w (f.). 

Lapithe, the, Lapithe, -arum (m.); of or 
relating to the Lapithe, Lapithwus or 
-théius, -a, -um. 

Lapurdum, Lapurdum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Lapurdum, Lapurdensis, -e 

Lara, Lara, -# (f.). 

Larentia, Larentia, - (f.) ; 
to Larentia, Larentalis, -e 

Lares, the, Lares, -ium (m.) ; of or relating 
to the Lares, Laralis, -e. 

Largius, Largius, -ii (m.). E 

Largus, Largus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Largus, Largianus, -a, -um. 

Larinum, Larinum, -i (7.); of or belong- 
ing to Larinum, Larinas, -atis (adj.), 
and Larinusg, -a, -um. 

Larissa, Larissa, - (f.); of or belonging 
to Larissa, Larisseus. -a, -um; the inhab- 
itants of Larissa, Larissenses, -ium (m.). 

Larissus, the, Larissus, -i (m.). 

Larius (Lake), Larius, -ii (m.), Lacus; of 
or belonging to (the Lake) Larius, La- 
rius, -a, -um. 

Laronia, Laronia, -e (f.). 

Laronius, Lar6nius, -ii (m.). 

Lartidius, Lartidius, -ii (m.). 

Lartius, Lartius, -ii (m.). 

Lasea, Laseea, - (f.). 

Lasia, Lasia, -# (f.). 

Lateranus, Lateranus, -i (m.); Lateran, 
Lateranus, -a, -um. 

Latinius, Latinius, -ii (m.). 

Latins, the. v. Latium. 

Latinus. Latinus, -i (m.). 

Latium, Latium, -ii (n.); of or belonging 
to Latium, Latin, Latinus, -a, -um; La- 
tius, -a, -um; and late Latiniensis, -e; 
born in Latium, Latinigéna, -w (m.); 
the Latins, Latini, -orum (m.). 

Latmus, Latmus, -i (m.); of or belonging 
to Latmus, Latmian, Latmius, -a, -um. 
Latona, Latona, -® (f.); Lato, -is (f); 
of or relating to Latona, Latdius, -a, 
-um, and Latonius, -a, -um; son of La- 
tona, Latoides, -# (m.), and ‘Latonigéna, 
-w2 (m.); daughter of Latona, Latois, 
-idis; Latonia, -#; and Latonigéna, -a 


of or relating 


). 

Latreus, Latreus, -e0s and -ci (m.). 

Latris, Latris, -is (f.). 

Latro, Latro, -onis (m.); of or relating to 
Latro, Latronianus, -a, -um. 

Laud, the, Laud, indecl. (m.). 

Laura, Laura, -@ (f.). 

Laurence, Laurens, -entis, and Laurenti- 
us, -ii (m.). 

Laurentius, Laurentius, -ii (m.). 

Laurentum, Laurentum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Laurentum, Laurentian, Lau- 
rens, -entis (adj.); Laurentinus, -a, -um; 
and J.aurentius, -a, -um. 

Laureolus, Lauredlus, -i (m.). 

Lauro, Lauro, -dnis (f.); of or belonging 
to Lauro, Laurénensis, -e. 

Laurus, Laurus, -i > 

Laus, Laus, -dis (f.), Pompeia; of or re- 
lating to Laus, Laudensis, -e. 

Laus, the, Laiis, -i (m.), v. Policastro. 

Lausanne, Lausanna, -® (f.); Lausoni- 
um, -ii (7.). 

Lausus, Lausus, -i (m.). 

Laverna, Laverna, -@ (f.); 
to Laverna, Lavernilis, -e. 

Lavernium, Lavernium, -ii (”.). 

Lavinia, Lavinia, -« (f.)- 

Lavinium, Lavinium, -ii (n.), and Lavi- 
num, -i (n.); of or belonging to Lavini- 
um, Lavinian, Lavinius, -a, -um, and 
Lavinus, - -a,-um; the inhabitants of La- 
vinium, Lavinienses, -ium (7m.). 

Lavoro (Terra di), Campania, -w (f.). 

Lawrence, v. Laurence. 

Lazarus, Lazarus, -i (m.). 

Leah, Léa, -e (f.). 

Leena, Leena, -% (f). 

Leander, Leander Neh Leandrus, -i (m.) ; 
of or relating to Leander, Leandrius, -a, 
-um, and Leandricus, -a, -um. 

Learchus, Learchus, -i (m.) ; of or relating 
to Learchus, Learchéus, -a, -um, 

Lebade, Lebade, -es (f.). 

Lebadéa, Lebedéa or dia, -® (f.). 

Lebbeus, Lebbeus, -i (m.). 

Lebedus, Lébédus, -i (f.). 

Lebinthus, Lebinthus, -i (f.). 


of or relating 
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LLecca, v. Leca. 

Lech, the, Lichus, -i (m.). 

Lechéum, Lecheum, -i ie ), and Lechés, 
-arum (/f.); of or belonging to 
Lechéan, Lec zeus, -a, -um. 

Lectius, Lectius, -ii (m.). 

Lectum, Lectum, -i (n.). 

Leda, Léda, -wz, and Lede, -es (f.); of or 
relating to Leda, Ledeus, -a, -um, and 
Ledéius, -a, -um. 

Ledas, Lédas, -@ (m.). 

Ledus, Ledus, -i (m.). 

Leeds, Ledesia, -w (f.). 

Leghorn, Liburnicus Portus. 

Leicester, Legecestria, -« (f.). 

Letpsic, Lipsia, -w (f.). 

Leith, Letha, -e (f.). 

Leleges, the, Léléges, -um (m.); of or re 
lating to the Leleges, Lélégéius, -a,-um, 
pecul. fem., Lelegéis, idis. 

Lelex, Lélex, -égis (m.). 

Leman (Lake), v. Geneva. 

Lemgo, Lemgovia, -2 (f.). 

Lemnos, Lemnos, -i (f.); of or belonging 
to Lemnos, Lemnian, Lemnius, -a, -utn, 
and Lemniacus, -a, -um; pecul. fem., 
Lemnias, -adis; an inhabitant of Lem- 
nos, LemnicOla, -# (m.). 

Lemovices, tke, Lemovices, -um (m.); of 
or belonging to the Lemovices, Lemovi- 
censis, -e. 

Lemovicum, Lemévicum, -i (n.). 

Lemovii, the, Lem6vii, -orum (m.). 

Lenas, vy. Lenas. 

Lenius, Lenius, -ii (m.). 

Lentidius, Lentidius, -ii (m.). 

Lentinus, Lentinus, -i (m.). 

Lento, Lento, -6nis (m.). 

Lentulus, Lentiilus, -i (m.). 

Leo, Leo, -dnis (m.). 

Leon, Leon, -ontis (m.). 

Leonard, Leonardus, -i (m.). 

Leonidas, Leonidas, -& (m.). 

Leonides, Leonides, -w (m.). 

Leonnatus, Leonnatus, -i (m.). 

Leonorius, Leonorius, -ii (m.). 

Leontini, Leontini, -orum (m.); of or be 
longing to Leontini, Leontinus, -a,-um. 

Leontium, Leontium, -ii (f.). 

Leontius, Leontius, -ii (m.). 

Leontopolis, Leontopdlis, -is (f.); of or be 
longing to Leontopolis, Leontopidlites, 


-@ (m.). 

Leopold, Leopoldus, -i (m.). 

Leotychides, Leotychides, -2 (m.). 

Lepanto, Naupactus, -i (f.); Gulf of Le 
panto, Sinus Corinthidcus. 

Lepidus, Lépidus, -i (m.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Lepidus, Lepidanus, -a, -um, and 
Lepidianus, -a, -um. 

Lepinus, Lepinus, -i (m.). 

Lepontii, the, Lepontii, -orum (m.); of or 
belonging to the Lepontit, Leponticus, 
-a, -um. 

Lepreon, Lepreon, i (n.). 

Lepria, Lepria, -e (f.). 

Leprion, Leprion, -ii (n.). 

Lepta, Lepta, - (m.). 

Leptines, Leptines, -is (m.). 

Leptis, Leptis, -is ( f.) ; of or belonging to 
Leptis, Lepticus, -a, -um, and Leptica- 
nus, -a, -um; the inhabitants of Pastis, 
Leptitani, -orum (m.). 

Lerida, lerda, -@ (f.), q. v. 

Lerina, Lerina, -e (f.). 

Lerna, Lerna, -®@, and Lerne, -es (f.); of 
or belonging to Lerna, Lerneus, -a, -um, 

Lero, Lero, -snis (f.). 

Leros, Leros, -i (f.). 

Lesbia, Lesbia, -® (f.). 

Lesbos, Lesbos and Lesbus, -i (f.); of or 
belonging to Lesbos, Lesbian, Lesbius, 
-a, -um; Lesbdéus, -a,-um; and Lesbia- 
cus, -a, -um; pecul. fem., Lesbias, -idis, 
and Lesbis, ‘idis. 

Lessina, Eleusis, -inis (f.), q 

Lethe, the, Léthé, -es (f.); ae or relating 
to the Lethe, Lethtan, Lethzeus, -a, -um. 

Lethon, the, Lethon, -Onis (m.). 

ree  Lectitia, -@ (f.). 

Letus, Letus, -i (m.). 

Leuca, Leuca, - (f.). 

Leucadia, Leucadia, -# (f.), and Leucas, 
-idis (f.); of or belonging to Leucadia, 
Leuciadius, -a, -um; pecul. masc., Leu- 
cates, -#. 

Leuca, Leuce, -arum (f.). 

Leucates (Cape), Leucites, - (m.). 


LIM 


Leuce, Lew 

Leuci, Pepsi ee (m.); the country 
of the Leuci, Leucia, -@ (f.). 

Leucippe, Leuci 


Leucéthée, Seana -es (f.). 
Leuctra, Leuctra, -orum (n.); of or be- 
oe dad to Leuctra, Leuctricus, -a, 


Eaack he Lark ora (ay. 
Levadia, Lébadéa, a 


): 
Levi, Levi, indecl. (m.), but ace. Levim. 
Leviathan, Leviathan, indecl. (m.). 
Leviticus, Leviticus, -i (m.). 
v. Lessina. 
Lewes, Lesua, - (f.). 
Lewis, Ludovicus, -i (m.). 
Lexovii, the, Lexovii, -orum (m.). 
Leyden, Lugdunum, -i (n.), Batavorum. 
Libanus (Mount), Libanus, -i (m.); of or 
to Lidanus, Libanus, -a, -um ; 
fem., Libanitis, -idis. 
Liber, Liber, -éri (m.). 
Libera, Libéra, -@ (/f,). 
Libethra, Libethra, -e ( he ), and Libethrus, 
-i (m.); of or belonging to Libethra, Li- 
bethris, -idis (fem. ad) usual in plural, 


of Muses. 


; of or belong- 
ing to Siberia Liburnicus, -a, -um, 
and Liburnus, -a,-um; the Liburnians, 
Liburni, -orum (m.). : 

Libya, Libya, -2 (f.); of or belonging to 
Libya, Libyan, Liv¥cus, -a, -um ; Libys- 
tinus, -a, -um ; pecul. masc., Libys, -yos, 
and Libs, ibis, fem., Libyssa, -2, and 
Libystis, -idis ; the Libyans, Libyes, -um, 
and Libyi, -orum (m.). 

Licentius, Licentius, -ii (m.). 

Licenza, the, Digentia. -a (m.). 

Licerius, Licerius, -ii (m.). 

Lichades tislands), Lichioies, -um (f.). 

Lichas, Lichas, -© (m.). 

Lictnia, Licinia, -e (f,). 

Licinianus, Licinianus, i (m.). 

Licinius, Licinius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 
to Licinius, Licinius, -a, -um, and Li- 
cinianus, -a, -um. 

Licinus, Licinus, -i (m.). 

Licymnia, Licymnia, -@ (f.); of or relat- 
ing to Licymnia, Licymnius, -a, -um. 

Liddesdale, Lidalia, -# (f.). 

Liege, Leodicum or Leodium, -ii (n.); of 
Liege, Leodicensis, -e. 

Liffey, the, Avenlifnius, -ii (m.). 

Lagarius, rag pes -ii (m.) ;_ of or relating 


to Ligarius, L anus, -a, -um. 
Ligdus, Ligdus, -i (m.). 
Ligea, Ligéa, -2 ( Sf). 


Liger, the, Liger, -éris (m.) ; of or relating 
to the Liger, noe -a, -um. 

Lignitz, Lignitia, -x (f.) 

Ligny, Ligneum, -ei (n.). 

Ligur, Ligur, -iiris (m.). 

Liguria, Ligiria, -x (f.); of ersten Li- 
gurian, Ligur, -ris (adj. ); Ligusticus, 
-a, -um; and Ligurinus, -a, -um ; 
fem., Ligustis, -idis; the Ligurians, Li- 
gures, -um (m.). 

Ligurius, Ligirius, -ii (m.). 

Ligustinus, Ligustinus, -i (m.). 

Lilybeum, Lilybeum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Lilybeum, Lilybeus, -a, -um; 
Lilybéius, -a, -um; end Lilybetanus, 
-@, -um. 

Lima, Lima, -® (f.). 

Limburg, Limburgum, -i (n.); of Lim. 
burg, Limburgensis, -e. 

Limera, Liméra, -# (f.). 

Limerick, Limericum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Limerick, Limericensis, -e. 
Limia, Limia, -# (f.); of or belonging to 

Limia, Limicuzg, -a, -um. 

Limnea, Limnea, -# (f.). 

Limoges. Augustoritum, -i (m.). 

Lamonum, Liménum, i (n.). 
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Limyra, Limjra, -2, and Limjre, «s (f), 
and Limjra, -orum (n.). 

Lincoln, Lindum, -i (n.); Lincolnia, -e 
YA: of or belonging to Lincoln, Lin- 


Iniensis, -e. 

Linden, Lindovia, -@ (f.). 

Lindus, Lindus, -i (f-); tae belonging 
to Lindus, Lindius, -a, -um. 

Lingen, Linga, -e (f.). 

Lingones, the, Frans kate -um (m.); of or 
relating to the Lingones, Lingonicus, -a, 
-um, and Lingonensis, -e. 

Linus, Linus, -i (m.). 

Lionel, Leonellus, -i (m.). 

Lipara, . Lipara, -e, and Lipare, -es (f.); 

Lipari, of or relating pena Lipa- 
réan, Lipareus, -a,-um; Liparensis, -e; 
and Li us, -a, -um; the Lipari 
paar dliz Insule. 


pares, Laptres -i(m.). 

pea the, Liipia, -@ fay. 

Lirinus, Lirinus, -i (f.); of or belonging 
to kee oqenarirs -<. 

Liriope, Liridpe, -es ( f-) 

Liris, the, Liris, -is (m.); the dwellers on 
the Liris, Lirinates, -unt or -ium (m.). 
Lisbon, Olisipo, -Gnis (f-); of or belong- 

ing to Lisbon, Olisiponensis, e. 

Lirieur, Lexovium, -ii (n.). 

Listre, Lisine, -arum (f.). 

Lissum, Lissum, -i (n.). 

Litana, Litana, -@ (f.). 

Liternum, Liternum, -i (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Liternum, Liternus, -a, -um, and 
Literninus, -a, -um. 

Liternus, the, Liternus, -i(m,). 

Litubium, Litubiun, -ii (n.). 

Livadia, Bootia, -e (f.); Hellas, -adis 


H; Lake of Livadia, Copais Lacus, | 


q. Vv. 

Livia, Livia, -e@ (f.). 

Livianus, Livianus, -i (m.) 

Livias, Livias, -adis (f.). 

Livilla, Livilla, -2 (fF): 

Livineinus, Livinéius, -ii (m.). 

Livius, Livius, -ii (m.) ; of or belonging to 
ae Livius, -a, -um, and Livianus, 


Tinea, Livonia, -e (f. )- : 
Livy, Livius, -ii (m.), q. 
Locri, the, Locri, -orum my of or relat- 

ing to the i, Locrensis, -e; the 
country of the Locri, Locris, -idis (f.). 
—2. Loeri, -drum (m.),a city ; of Locri, 
Locrensig, -e 


Locris, v. foregoing. 

Locutius, Locutius, -ii (m.). 

Lodi, Laus, -audis ( az ), Pompeia. 
Loire, L -éris (m.), q. V- 


S 

Lollianus, Lollianus, -i (m.). 

Lollius, Lollius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating to 
Lollius, Lollianus, -a, -am. 

Lombardy, Langobardia, -# ( f.); the Lom- 
bards, Langobardi, -orum (m.); Lom- 
bard, Langobardaus, -a, -um. 

London, Londinium, -ii (n.) ; of or belong- 
ing to London, Londiniensis, -e; New 
London, Novum Londinium. 

, Robertum, -i (n.). 

Long Island, Macris, “idis Y), se. insula. 

Longarenus, Longarénus, -i (m.). 

Longford, Longotordia, -2 (f.). 

Longinus, Longinus, -i (m.). 

Longula, oS Pe -2 (f-); of or belong- 
ing to Longula, Longulanus, -a, -um. 

Longuntica, a a -2 (f.). 


1a, Loryma, -orum (n.). 
Lot, Lot or Loth, indecl. (m.). 
Lothian, Laudania, -@ (f.). 
the, Lotophagi, -orum and -6n 
(m.) ; the land of the Lotophagi, Lotoph- 
agitis, -idis (f.). 
Louis, Ludovicus, -i (m.). 
Louisa, Ludovica, -x (f.). 
Low Countries, Gallia Belgica (f+). 
Lua, Lua, - (f.). 
foe te hee 5 ed 
uca, Luca, -e (f.); of or ging to 
Luca, Lucensis, -e; inhabitants of 
Luca, Lucenses, -ium (m.). 
Lucagus, Licagus, -i (m.). 
Lucan, Lucanus, -i (m.). 
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Lucania. Lucania, - (f.); of or belong. 
ing to Lucania, Lucanian, Lucanus, -a, 
-um, and late Lucanicus, -a, -um. 


Lucceius, Lucceius, -ii (m.). 

Luceium, Luceium, -ii (x). 

Lucentum, Lucentum, -i (".); of or be 
longing to Lucentum, Lucentius, -a, 
-um. 

Luceria, Lucéria, -@ ( f.); of or belonging 
to Luceria, Lucerinus, -a, -um. 

Lucerne, Luceria, -e, and Lucerna, -» 
(f.); of Lucerne, Lucerneusis, -e; Can- 
ton of Lucerne, Pagu: Lucernensis. 

Lucetius, Lacétivs. -ii (m.,. 

Lucia, Lucia, -# (f-). 

Lucilianus, Lucilianus, -i (m.). 

Lucilius, Lucilius, -ii (m.); of or relateng 
to Lucilius, Lucilianus, -a, -um. 

Lucilla, Lucilla, -«2 (f)- 

Lucillus, Lucillus, -i (m.). 

Lucina, Lucina, -x (f.). 

Luciola, Lucidla, -# (f.). 

Luciolus, Licidlus, -i (m.). 

Lucius, Lucius, -ii (m.). 

Lucretia, Lucrétia, -e (f.). 

Lucretilis (Mount), Lucretilis, -is (m.); of 
or belonging to Lucretilis, Lacretifape, 
-a, -um. 

Lucretius, Lucrétius, -ii (m.); of or be- 
longing to Lucretius, Lucretianus, -a, 
-um. 

Lucrine (Lake), the, Lucrinus, -i (m.), 
cus; of or relating to the Lucrine aie 
Luerinus, - -a, -um, and Lucrinensis, -e. 

Luctatius, v. Lutatins. 

Lucullus, Lucullus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Lucullus, Lucullanus, -a, -um; Lu- 
cuilianus, -a, -um, and Luculléus, -a, 
-um. 

Lucumo, Liciimo, -6nis (m.). 

Lucus, Lucus, -i (m.). 

Lucy, Lucia, -e (f.). 

Lugane, Lucanum, -i (n.); Lago di Le 
gano, Ceresius Lacus. 

Lugdunum, Lugdunum, -i (n.); of or be 
longing to Lugdunum, Lugdinensis, e. 

Luke, Lucas, -# (m.). 

Luna, Luna, -® (f.); of or belonging to 
Luna, Lunensis, -e. 

Lund, Londinium, -ii (n.), Scandinoram - 
Lunda, -2 ( f.), Gothorum. 

Taneburg, Lunzburgum, i(n). 

Lunus, Lunus, -i (m.). 

Lupercal, Lupercal, -alis (n.). 

Lupercus, Lupercus, -i (m.). 

Lupia, the, Lipia, - (m.). 

Lupinus, Lupinus, -i (m.). 

Lupus, Lipus, -i (m.). 

Lurco, Lurco, -dnis (m.). 

Lurda, the, Lurda, -2 (m.). 

Lusatia, Lusatia, - (f.). 

Luscienus, Luscienus, -i (m.). 

Luscinus, Luscinus, -i (m.). 

Luscius, Luscius, -ii (m.). 

Luscus, Luscus, -i (m.). 

Lusignan, Lusignanum, -i (n.). 

Lusitania, Lusitania, -2 (f-); of or be 
longing to Lusitania, Lusitanian, Lust 
tanus, -a, -um. 

Lusius, the, Lusius, -ii (m.). 

Lutatius, Lutatius, -ii (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Lutatius, Lutatianus, -a,-um, and 
Lutatius, -a, -um. 

Lutetia, Lutetia, -2 (f.). 

Lutortus, Lutorius, -ii (m.). 

Luzemburg, Augusta Romanduorum; Lau- 
cibuszum, -i (n.). 

Luzucil, Luxovium, -ii (n.); of Luzueil, 
rian Ne hae -e. 

Lyacura, Lycoreus, -ei (m.). 

Lycabas, Lycabas, -2 (m.). ” 

Lycabettus, “Lycabettus, -i (m.). 

Lyceus (Mount), Lycwus, -i (m.); of 
belonging to Lycaus. Lyewxus, -a, -um. 

Lycambes, Lycambes, -& :m.); of or relat- 
seid to Lycambes, Lycambeus or -béus, 
-a, -um. 

sa Lycaon, -dnis (m.) ; of or relatin, 

to Lycaon, Lycaonius, -a, -um; maak 
ter of Lycaon, Lycadnis, -idis CF. ). 
are, pase (Ff): _ yes 
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Lyceum, Lycéum, -i (.). 

Lychnidus, Lychnidusg, -i (f.). 

Lycia, Lycia, -we (f.); of Lycia, Lyciay 
Lycius, -a, -um. 

Lycidas, L¥cidas, - (m.). 

Lycisca, Lycisca, -e (f.). 

Lyciscus, Lyciscus, -i (7.). 

Lyco, Lyco, -dnis (m.). 

Lycomédes, Lycomédes, -is (m.) ; of or re- 
lating to Lycomedes, Lycomedéus, -a, 


-um. 

Lycon, L¥con, -dnis (f.), @ city.—2. (m.) 
a@ man's name. 

Lycophron, Lycophron, -dnis (m.). 

Lycopolis, Lycopolis, -is (f.) of or be- 
longing to Lycopolis, Lycopolitanus, -a, 
-um; pecul, “asc., Lycopolites, -w. 

Lycorias, Lycorias, -ddis ( f.). 

Lycoris, Lycoris, -idis (f.). 

Lycormas, Lycormas, -& (m.). 

Lycortas, Lycortas, -w (m.). 

Lycotas, Lycotas, -w (m.). 

Lyctus, Lyctus, -i (f.); of or belonging to 
Lyctus, Lyctius, -a, -um. 

Lycurgus, Lycurgus, -i (m.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Lycurgus, Lycurgéus, -a, -um ; 
son of Lycurgus, Lycurgides, - (m.). 

Lycus, Lycus, -i (m.). 

Lydda, Lydda, -w (f.). 

Lydé, Lyde, -es (f.). 

Lydia, Lydia, -w (f.), a female name.—2. 
a country; of or belonging to Lydia, 
Lydian, Ly¥dius, -a, -um, and Lydus, -a, 
-um; the Lydians, Lydi, -orum (m.). 

Lygdamus, Lygdamus, -i (m.). 

Lymne, Lemanus, -i, and Lemanis, -is, 
Portus (m.). 

Lyncesta, the, Lyncestez, -arum (m.); of 
or belonging to the Lyncesta, Lynces- 
tus, -a,-um ; and Lyncestius (m.), Lyn- 
cestis, -idis (f.). 

Lynceus, Lynceus, -eos and -ei (m.) ; af or 
relating to Lynceus, Lyncéus, -a, -um ; 
son of Lynceus, Lyncides, -a (7.). 

Lyncus, Lyncus, -i (m.). 

_ Lynn, v. Lymne, 

Lyons, Lugdunum, -i (7.), Zduorum ; the 
Lyonnois or district around Lyons, Lug- 
dunensis Ager; of or belonging to Ly- 
ons, Lugdunensis, -c; Gulf of Lyons, 
Sinus Ligusticus. 

Lyrnessus, Lyrnessus, -i (f.); of or be- 
longing to Lyrnessus, Lyrnessius, -a, 
-um; pecul. fem., Lyrnessis, -idis, and 
Lyrnessias, -adis. 

Lysander, Lysander, -dri (m.). 

Lysanias, Lysanias, -2 (m.). 

Lysias, L¥sias, -v (m.), man’s name ; of or 
relating to Lysias, Lysiadcus, -a, -um; 
son of Lysias, Lysiades, -ez (m.).—2. Ly- 
sias, -adis (f.), a city. 

Lysidicus, Lysidicus, -i (m.). 

Lysimachia, Lysimachia, -w (f.) ; of or be- 
longing to Lystmachia, Lysimachien- 
sis, -e. 

Lysimachus, Lysimachus, -i (m.). 

Lysinie, Lysinoé, -es (f.). 

Lysippus, Lysippus, -i (m.). 

Lysis, Lysis, -idis (m.), a man's name.—2, 
Lysis, -is (m.), @ river. 

Lysistratus, Lysistratus, -i (m.). 

Lyso, Lyso, -Ouis (m.). 

Lystra, Lystra, -x (f.); Lystra, -orum 
(n.); and Lystre, -arum (f.); the tn- 
habitants of Lysira, Lystréni, -orum 


(m.). 
Lytrotes, Lytrotes, - (m.). 
MM. . 


Maas, the, v. Meuse. 

Mabel, Mabilia, -e, or Amabilis, -is (f.). 

Maca, the, Macw, -arum (m.). 

Macareus, Macareus, -eos and -ei (m.); 
daughter of Macareus, Macaréis, -idis 


Macaria, Macaria, -# (f.). 

Macarius, Macarius, -ii (m.). 

Macatus, Macatus, -i (m.). 

Maccabeus, Maccabwus, -i (m.) ; the Mac- 
cabces, Maccabeei, -orum. 

Macedon, sme api 2 (f.); of or be- 

Macedonia, § longing to Macedonia, Mac- 
edonian, Macédonicus, -a, -um; Macé- 
donius, -a, -um; and poet., Macédonien- 
sis, -e; pecul. masc., Macédo, -dnis; a 
Macedonian, Macedo, -énis (m.); th’ 
Macedonians. Macéddnes, -um. 

Macedon, Macédon, -dnis (an.), a man’s 
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name ; of or relating to Macedon, Mace- 
donianus, -a, -um. ‘ 

Macella, Macella, -« (f.); of or belonging 
to Macella, Macellinus, -a, -um, 

Macellinus, Macellinus, -i (m.). 

Macer, Macer, -cri (m.). 

Macherus, Macherus, -untis (f.). 

Machaon, Machiaon, -dnis (m.); of or re- 
lating to Machaon, Machaonicus, -a, 
-um, and Machaoniusg, -a, -um. 

Macistus, Macistus, -i (m.). 

Macra, Macra, -w (f.), an island.—2. (m.) 
a river. 

Macrianus, Macrianus, -i (m.). 

Macrinus, Macrinus, -i (m.). 

Macris, Macris, -idis (/.). 

Macro, Macro, -dnis (m.). 

Macrobii, the, Macrobii, -orum (m.). 

Macrobius, Macrobius, -ii (m.). 

Macrones, the, Macrones, -um (m.). 

Macronisi, Helena, -w, and Macris, -idis 


 Macula, Macula, - (7.). 


Madagascar, Hannonis Insula, -z (f.). 
Madauri, Madauri, -orum (m.); of or be- 
longing to Madauri, Madaurensis, -e. 
ere (Islands), the, Purpurariw Insu- 

e (f.). 

Madian, Madian, indecl. (f), v. Midian. 

Madoch, Madicus, -i (m.). 

Madras, Melange, -es (f.). 

Madrid, Mantua, -w (f.), Carpetanorum; 
Madritum, -i (7.). 

Maduateni, Maduaténi, -orum (m.). 

Madytus, Madytus, -i (f.). 

Meander, the, Mwzander or Mazandrus, -i 
(m.); of or relating to the Meander, 
Mszeandrius, -a, -um, and Meandricus, 
-a, -um. 

Meandria, Meandria, -2 (f.). 

Maecenas, Mecénas, -atis (m.); of or re- 
lating to Maecenas, Mecénatianus, -a, 


-um. 

Macia, Mecia, -e (f.). 

Macilius, Mecilius, -ii (m.) 

Macius, Meecius, -ii (m.). 

Madi, the, Medi, -orum (m.); of or relat- 
ing to the Medi, Medicus, -a, -um. 

Melius, Meelius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Mealius, Melius, -a, -um, and Melianus, 


-a, “um. 

Menalus (Mount), Menila, -orum (n.) ; 
Menalus, -i (m.); of or belonging iv 
Menalus, Menalius, -a, -um; pecul. 
masc., Menalides, -#; jfem., Menalis, 
-idis. 

Menaria, Menaria, - (f.). 

Menius, Menius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Menius, Menianus, -a, -um. 

Menoba, Menoba, -@ (f.). ; 

Maon, Meon, -6nis (m.). 

Meénes, the, Mz6nes, -um (m.) ; the coun- 
try of the Maones, Maonia, Meonia, -« 
(f.); af Maeonia, Meonian, Meonius, -a, 
-um; Meon, -dnis, and Mednides, -w 
(m.); Mwonis, -idis (f.). 

Maotis (Lake), Metis, -idis (f.), Palus ; 
also, Meotis (absol.); Mzedtica Palus; 
Me6ticus Lacus; and Meotides Palu- 
des; of or belonging to Lake Maotis, 
Maotic, Medticus and Meotius, -a, -um; 
the dwellers on or around the Maotis, 
Meotee, -arum, and Meotide, -arum 


(m.). 

Mara, Mera, -@ (f.). 

Mastricht, Trajectum, -i (n.), ad Mosam. 

Mavia, Mevia, -® (f.). 

Mevius, Meevius, -ii (m.); of or belonging 
to Maevius, Mevianus, -a, -um. 

Magdala, Magdala, -® (f.), and Magda- 
lum, -i (.); of or belonging to Magda- 
la, Magdalene, Magdaléné, -es (f.). 

Magdalene. Magdaléna, -#, and Magdalé- 
né, -es (f.), fem. proper name, but v. fore- 
going. 

Magdeburg, Magdeburgum, -i (n.); of 
Magdeburg, Magdeburgensis, -e. 

Mageddo, Mageddo, indecl. (f.); the in- 
habitants of Mageddo, Magedda, -arum 


(m.). 

A pepe Magetobria, - (f.). 

Maggiore (Lago), Verbanus, -i (m.), La- 
cus, 

Magia, Magia, -® (f.). 

Magius, Magius, -ii (m.). 

Magnentius, Magnentius, -ii (m.) ; the par- 
tisans of Magnentius, Magnentiani, 
-orum (m.). 

Magnes, Magnes, -étis (m.). 
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Magnesia, Magnesia, -w (f.) ; of or belong 


ing to Magnesia, Magnesian, Magnési 

us, -a, -um ; Magnéticus, -a, -um; Mag- 
nes, -€tis (m.); and Magnessa, -w (/f.) ; 
the inhabitants of Magnesia, Magnétes, 
-um (m.). 

Magnus, Magnus, -i (m.). 

Mago, Mago, -dnis (m.). 

Magog, Magog, indecl. (m.).—2. (f.) a 
cily. 

Magontiacum, Magontiacum, -i (”.). 

Magra, the, Macra, - (m.). 

Magrada, the, Magrada, -w (m.). 
Maguila, Magulla, -2 (f.); of er belong- 
ing to Magulla, Magullinus, -a, -um. 

Magus, Magus, -i (m.). 

Makerbal, Maherbal, -alis (m.). 

Mahon (Port), Magonis Portus (m.) ; some- 
times Mago, -Odnis. 

Maia, Maia, -e (f.); son of Maia, Maia- 
des, -w (m.), and Maiigéna, -a (m.). 

Maidstone, Madus, -i (f.). 

Main, the, Menus or Moenus, -i (m.). 

Maine, Cenomania, -« (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Maine, Cenomanensis, -e ; the in- 
habitants of Maine, Cenomanni, -orum 


(m.). 
Maius, Maius, -ii (m.). 
Majorian, Majorianus, -i (m.). 
Majorca, Balearis Major or Balearium Ma- 
jor (f.); Majorica, -z (f.), late. 
Malabar, Male, -es (f.). « 
Malacca, Aurea Chersonésus. 
Malaca, Ssasrupie -e (f.); of or belong- 
Malaga,§ ing to Malaca, Malacitanus, 


-a, -um. 

Malachi, Malachias, -z (m.). 

Malchinus, Malchinus, -i (m.). 

Malchwo, Malchio, -dnis (m,). 

Malchus, Malchus, -i (m.). 

Malden, Camaldunum, -i (n.). 

Malca, Malea, -w (f.); of or relating to 
Malea, Maledticus, -a, -um, and Maléus 
or Malius, -a, -um. 

Maleventum, Maleventum, -i (n.). 

Malians, the, Maliés, -e6n (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Malians, Malian, Malia- 
cus, -a,-um; Maliensis, -e; and Malius. 
-a, -um; the Malian Gulf, Maliacus Si- 
nus. 

Malleolus, Malledlus, -i (m.). , 

Alatli, the, Malli, -orum (m.). 

wlallia, Mallia, -e (f.). 

Maillius, Mallius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating to 
Mallius, Mallius, -a, -um. 

Mallea, Malla, -e (f.). 

Mallus, Mallus or Mallos, -i (f.); of or be- 
longing to Mallus, Malldtes, -w (m7.). 

Malmsbury, Maldunense Coenobium. 

Malta, Melita, -2 (f.), q. v. 

Malthace, Malthace, -es (f.). 

Malthinus, Malthinus, -i (m.)- 

Mambre, Mambre, indecl., and Mambra, 
-2 (f.). 

Mamercinus, Mamercinus, -i (m.). 

Mamercus, Mamercus, -i (m.). 

Mamertines, the, Mamertini, -orum (m.); 
Mamertine, Mamertinus, -a, -um. 

Mamertus, Mamertus, -i (m.). 

Mamilia, Mamilia, -e (f.). 

Mamilius, Mamilius, -ii (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Mamilius, Mamilianus, -a, -um. 
Mammeao, Mammea, -w (f.); of or relat- 

ing to Mammaa, Mammeanus, -a, -um. 

Mamortha, Mamortha, -w (f.). 

Mamurius, Mamurius, -ii (m.). 

Mamurra, Mamurra, -& (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Mamurra, Mamurranus, -a, -um. 

Man (Isle of ), Mona, -e (f.), Insula: 

Manasses, Manasses, -#2, and Manasse, in- 
decl. (m.). 

Manastabal, Manastabal, -alis (m.). 

Manchester, Mancunium, -ii (7.). 

Mencia, Mancia, -# (m.). 

Mancinus, Mancinus, -i (m.); of or be 
longing to Mancinus, Mancinianus, -a, 


-um, 
Mandela, Mandéla, -z ( 3 of or belong: 
ing to Mandela, Mundelanus, -a, -um. 
Mandonius, Mandonius, -ii (m.). 
Mandrocles, Mandrocles, -is (m.). 
Mandropolis, Mandropdlis, -is (f-). 
Mandubii, Mandibii, -orum (m.). 
Manduria, Manduria, -# (f.)- 
Manes, Manes, -étis (m.); the followers of 
Manes, Manichei, -orum (m.). 
Manetho, Manetho, -dnis (m.). 
Manfredonia, Manfredonia, -» (f.). 
Manheim, Manhemium, -ii (7.). 


Manius, Manius, -ii (m.). 

Manlius, -ii (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Manlius, Manlius, -a, -um, and 
Manlianus, -a, -um. 

Mannus, Mannus, -i (m.). 
or eld, Mansfeldia, = (f); of Mans- 


- Maracanda, Maracan 
Marathe, Marathe, -es (/-); 
ing to Marathe, Marathenus, -a, -um. 

Marathon, Marathon, -dnis ( f.); of or be- 
longing to Marathon, Marath6nius, -a, 
-um ; pecul. fem. Marathonis, -idis. 

Marathus, Marathus, -i (m.), a man’s name. 

—2. or Marathos, -i (f.), a city—3. Mar- 
athus, -untis (f.), another city. 

Marback, Collis wii sleep ees Marbach- 
ium, -ii (n.). 

Marbury, Amasia,-e (f), Cattorum; Mat 
tium, -ii (n.). 

Marcella, -e (f.). 

Marcellina, Marcellina, -w (f.). 

Marcellin us, Marcellinus, -i Ga). 

Marcellus, 3 Marcellas, -i (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Marcellus, Marcellianus, -8, -um. 

_ March, the, Marus, -i (m.). 

Marchubii, the, Marchubj, -orum (m.). 

Marcia, Marcia, -2 Cf. y: 


Marcion, Marcion, -dnis {m.) ; of or relat- 
to Marcion, MarciGnensis, -e ; masc. 
ij., Marcionita or -ista, -2. 

Marcius, Marcius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 
to Marcius, Marcius, -a, -um, and Mar- 
cidnus, -a, -um. 

Marcodurum, Marcodurum, -i (”.). 

Marcolica, Marcolica, -# ( f.). 

Marcomanni, the, Marcdmanni, -orum 
(m.); the country of the Marcomanni, 
Marcomannia, - -# (f.); of or belonging 
es ae Marcomanni, comannicus, -a, 


haar cia: Marcus, -i (m.). 
Mardi, the, Mardi, -orum (m.). 
us, Mardocheus, -i (m.). 

Mardonius, Mardénius, -ii (m.). 

Mardus, the, Marduz, -i (m.). 

Marea, Marea, -z (f.); of or belonging to 
Marea, Marzotic, Maredticus, -a. -um ; 

2 . fem., Maredtis, -idis ; the Mareot- 
ic Lake, Maredtis, -idis (f. ), absol., and 
Mareotis Palus; the inhabitants of Ma- 
rea, Maredte, -aram (m.). 

Margiana, Margiana, -z (f.). 

Margum, Margum, «i (n.). 

Maria, fag -2 (f)- 

Mariandyni, the, Mariandjni, -orum (m.) ; 
of or belonging to the Mariandyni, Ma- 
Tiandjnus, -a, -um. 

Marianus, Marianus, -i (m.). 

Mariza, Marica, -# (.). 

Maricas, Maricas, -2 (m.). . 

Maricus, Maricus, -i (m.). 

Marina, Marina, -e (f.). 

Marinus, Marinus, -i (m.). 

Maritza, the, Hebrus, -i (m.) 

Marius, Marius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Marinus, Marianus, -a, -um. 

Mark, Marcus, -i (m.). 

Marlborough, Cunetio, -onis (f.). 

Marmara, Proconnésus, -i (f.); Sea of 
Marmara, Propontis, -idis (f.). 

Marmaduke. Marmaducus, -i, and Valen- 
tinianus, -i (m.). 

Marmarica, Marmiarica, -2 (f.); of or be- 
longing to Marmarica, Marmaricus, -a, 
-um ; an inhabitant of Marmarica, Mar- 
marides, -# (m.). 

Marne, the, Matrona, -2 (m.). 

Maro, Maro, -dnis (m.); of or relating to 
Maro, Maronianus, -a, -um. 

Maroboduus, Maroboduus, -i (m.). 
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Marocco, Maurocitenum, -i (2.); Maroc- 
canum Regnum. 

Maronea, Mardnéa, -» (f.); of or belong: 
tng to Maronea, Mardnéas, -a, -um ; pe- 
cul. masc., Mardnites, -x. 

Maronilla, idlla: Marcnilie, -@ (f.). 

M, Mi At Mateos: i (n.) 
larpessus (Mount), -1 QA.) ; 
of or belonging to Marpessus, Marpes- 
sius, -a, -um. 

Marrubium, Marrubium, -ii (n.) ; of or be- 
longing to Marrubium, Marrubius, -a, 
-um. 

Marrucini, the, Marrucini, -orum (m.); of 
or relating to the Marrucini, Marruci- 

nus, -a, -um. 

Mars, Mars, -rtis (m.) ; poet. Mavors, -rtis 
(m.) ; of or relating to Mars, Martius, -a, 
pa, Martialis, -e; and Mavortius, -a, 


‘Marais: Marseeus, -i (m.). 

Marseilles, Massilia, -2 (f.), q. v- 

Marsi, the, Marsi, -orum (m.): of or be- 
longing to the Marsi, Marsian, Marsi- 
cus, -a, -um, and Marsus, -a, -um. 

Marstgni, the, Marsigni, -orum (m.). 

Marsus, M 

Marsy: 


Marulius, rl om 
Marus, the. Marus, -i (m.). 
prea Maria, -@ (/f.). 


‘asod1. Masada, -2 ( 
Bata, Machort, ea nethe eth. 
™. 
Mastiueg Margins es a 
— Maso, -onis (m.). 


assa, Massa, - (m.). 
Massada, v. Masada. 
the, Massesjli, -orum (m); 
cape country of the Massesyli, Massesy- 
hae pee the, Massagéte, -arum (2.). 
v. Massilia. 
ee (Hills), the, Massicus, -i (m.), — 
i orum (7.); 
can -a, -um. 


ilia, Massilia, -e (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Massilia, Massilian, Massalioti- 
cus, -a,-um; Massiliensis,-e; and Mas- 
silitanus, -a, -um. 

Massiva, Massiva, -# (m.). 

aaa the, Massjli, -orum (m.); of or 

oa Eby to the Massyli, Massyléus, -a, 
Massylius, -a, -um. 

Matti: v. Maestricht. 

Mastusia, Mastusia, -2 (f.). 

Masurins, Masurius, -ii (m.); of or relat 
ing to Masurius, Masurianus, -a, -um. 

Maternus, Maternus, -i (m.). 

Matho, Matho, -dnis (m.). 

Matienus, Matiénus, -i (m.). 

Matilda, Matilda, -2 (f,). 

Matinius, Matinius, -ii (m.). 

Matinus (Mount), Matinus, i i of or 
relating to Mount Matinus, Matinian, 
Matinus, -a, -um. 

Matisco, Matisco, -énis (f.). 

Matius, Matius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Matius, Matianus, -a, -um. 

Matrinia, Matrinia, -2 ¢ (F)- 

Matrinius, Matrinius, -ii (m.). 

Matrinus, Matrinus, -i (m.). 

Matréna, the, Matrona. -z (m.). 

Ma:ronianus, Matronianus, -i (m.). 

Matthzus, -i, and Matthéus, -i 


(m.) 

Mathias, Matthias, -2 (m.). 

Maztinm, Mattium, -ii (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Mattium, Mattian, Mattiacus, -a, 
-um. 

Mattius, Mattius, -ii (m.). 

Mattus, Mattus, -i (m.). 

Matta, Matita, -e (f.). 

Maud, Matilda, -w (f.). 

Maurentius, Maureutius, -ii (m-.). 

Mauri, the, v. Mauritania. 

eee: Mauritius, -ii (m.). 

Mauricus, Mauricus, -i (m.). 

Mauritania, Mauritania, -e ; of or belong- 
tng to Mauritania, Mauritanicus, -a, 
-um ; the inhabitants of Mauritania, the 





MEG 


Moors, Mauri, -orum (m.); of or belong- 
ing to the Moors, Moorish, Maurus, -a, 
-um; Mauricus, -a, -um; and (poet.) 
Maurisius or Maurisiacus, -a, -um. 

Mausolus. Mausdlus, -i (m.); of or relat 
ing to Mausolus, Mausdleus, -a, -um. 

Macvors, Mavors, -rtis (m.); appell. of Mars. 

Mazentius, Maxentius, -li (m.); of or re 
lating to ius, Maxentianus, -a, 
-um. 

Mazximian, Maximianus, -i (m.). 

Mazimilian, Maximilianus, -i (m.). 

Mazimina, Maximina, -e (f)- 

Maziminus, Maximinus, -i (.); of or re 
lating to Maximinus, Maximinianus, -a, 
-um. 

Maximus, Maximus, -i (m) 

Mazulla, Maxulla, -# (f-). 

Mayenne, Meduanum, -i (n.). 

Mayence, Moguntiacum, -i (n.). 

Mazaca, Mazaca, -2 (f-). 

Mazeca, the, Mazace, -arum (m.). 

Mazaces, the, Mazaces, -um (m.). 

MMazare, Mazara, -@ (f.). 

Meander, the, ¥. Meander. 

Meauz, Meld, -arum (jf); of Meauz, 
Meldensis, -e. 

Mecca, Macoraba, -orum (n.). 

Mechlin, Mechlinia, -z (f,). 

Mecklenburg, Megaldpilis, -is (f.). 

Mecyberna, Mecyberna, -@ (f.); of or be 
longing to Mecyberna, Mecybernzus, 

-a, -um. 

Medaba, Medaba, indecl. (f.. 

Medama, Medama, -e (f.). 

Medea, Médéa, -2 (f-); of or relating to 
Medea, Médéis, -idis ( fem. adj.). 

Medelin, Metallinum, -i (x.). 
Medeon, Medeon, -dnis (f.); the inhabit- 
ants of Medeon, Medionii, -orum (m.). 
Media, Média, -z (f.); of or belonging te 
Media, Median, Medicus, -8, -um, @nd 
Médus, -a, -um; the Medes, Médi, -orum 
(m.). 

Medina, Jathrrip: 

pyar enigty + {Mediolant, -i(n.); of or 

Milan, belonging to Mediola 
num, Mediolanensis, -e. 

Mediomatrici, the, Mediomatrici, -oram 
(m.). 

Medion, v. Medeon. 

oe (Sea), the, Mare Nostrum, 

Mare Magnum ; only in late Latin, Med 

iterraneum Mare. 

Medoacus, Medoacus, -i (m.). 

Medon, Medon, -ontis (m.); a son or de 
scendant of Medon, Medontides, -x (m.). 

Medora, Medora, -e (/.). 

Medubriga, Medubriga, -z (f.); of or be 
adage to Medubriga, Medubrigen- 


Meduli, ‘the, Médiili, -orum (m.); of or be. 
longing to the Meduli, Medullinus, -a, 
-um, and Medullus, -a, -um. 

Medullia, Medullia, -e (f). 

Medullina, Medullina, -e ( f) 

Medullus (Mount), Medullus, -i (m-). 

Medusa, peg rete hd of or belonging 
to Medusa, Meduszus, -a, -um. 

Medway, the, Meduacus, -i (m.). 

Megabazus, Megabazus, -i (m.). 

Bfegabocchus, Megabocchus, -i (m.). 

Megabyzus, Megabyzus, -i (m.). 

Megadorus, Megadorus, . (m.). 

Megera, Megiera, -2 (f. 

Mrgale, Megale, -es aA ) Saeed of Cybele ; 
of or relating to Megale, Megalesius, -a, 
-um. 

Megalopolis, Megalopdlis, -is; of or be- 
longing to Megalopolis, Megalopolita- 
nus, -a, -um ; the inhabitants of Mega- 
lopolis, Megalopolite, -arum (m.). 

Megara, Megara, -w ( f.), name of a wom- 
an.—2. (f.) and -orum (%.), a 
city ; of or belonging to Megara, 
réus, -a, -um ; Megaricus, -a, -um ; 
garensis, -e; and (late poet.) Mezaréius, 
-a, -um; the country of Megara, Mega- 
ris, Megaris, -idis (f.). 

Megareus, Megaréus, -eos and -ei (m.); 
z or relating to Megareus, Megaréius, 

“um. 


rele Megiltas i (im) 
Mcgisba, Megisba, -e (f.). 


MEN 


Megiste. Megiste, es (f.). 

Megistus, Megistas, -i (m.). 

Meissen, Misna, -#; Misena, -e (f.). 

Mela, Mela, -# (m.). 

Mele, Melew, -arum (f.). 

Melana, Meleena, -% (f.). 

Melene, Melwene, -arum (f.). 

Melambium, Melambium, -ii (7.). 

Melampus, Melampus, -ddis (m.). 

Melaneus, Melainéus, -eos and -ei (m.). 

Melanie, Melania, -w (f.). 

Mclanippe, Melanippe, -es (f.). 

Melano, Melano, -lis ( f%. 

Melanira, Melanira, -« \f.)- 

Melanthius, Melanthius, -ii (m.). 

Melantho, Melantho, -ts (f.). 

Melanthus, Mélanthus, -i (m.); of or re- 
lating to Melanthus, Melanthéus, -a,-um. 

Milas, the, Mélas, -anis (m.). 

Melasso, Pedasum, -i (n.). 

Mi lchisedech, Melchisedech, indecl. (m.). 

Melda, v. Meaux. 

Mildi, the, Meldi, -orum (m.) ; of the Mel- 
di (or of Meauz), Meldensis, -e. 

Meleager, Meleager and Meleagrus, -gri 
(m.) ; of or relating to Mcleager, Melea- 
grius, -a, -um, and Meleagréus, -a, -um; 
pecul. fem. (strictly fem. patron.), Mclea- 
gris, -idis. 

Meleda, Melita, - (f.); of or belonging 
to Meleda, Melitieus, -a, -um. 

Meles, the, Méles, -étis (m.) ; uf or relating 
to the Meles, Melétéus, -a, -um. 

Melete, Mé}3te, -es (f.). 

Melfa, the, Melpis, -is (m.). 

Melfi, Melphia, -w (f.). 

“Melivaa, Meliboea, -x (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Melibea, Melibeeus, -a, -um, and 
Melibceensis, -e (late). 

Melibeus, Melibozus, -i (m.). 

Meélicent, Melicentia, - (f.). 

Melicerta, Melicerta and Melicertes, -« 


(m.). 

Melida, v. Meleda. 

Melissa, Melissa, -e (f.). 

Melissus, Melissus, -i (m.). 

Melita, Melita, -w, and Mclite, -es (f-); of 
or belonging to Melita ( Malta), Meliten- 
sis, -e; (of Meleda) Meitwsus, -a, -um. 

Melius, Melius, -ii (m.). 

Mella. Mella, -a (m.). 

Melodunum, Melodunun, -i (n.). 

Melos, Melos or Melus, -i (f.); of or be- 
longing tu Melos, Melinus, -a, -um, and 
Melius, -a, -um. 

Melpuméne, Melpdméne, -es (f.). 

Melpum, Melpum, -i (7.). 

Melun, Melodunum, -i (7.). 

Memmius, Memmius, -ii (m.); of or be- 
longing to Memmius, Memmian, Mem- 
mius, -a,-um, and Memmianus, -a, -um ; 
a member of the Memmian line, Memmi- 
ades, -e (m.), poet. 

Memnon, Memnon, -dnis (m.); of or be- 
longing to Memnon, Memninius, -a, 


um. 

Memphis, Memphis, -is (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Memphis, Memphiticus, -a, -um ; 
pecul, masc., Memphites, -w3 ; pecul. fem., 
Memphitis, -idis. 

Mena, Menas, -e, and Menas, -atis (m.). 

Menaicas, Menalcas, -@ (m.). 

Menalius, Menailius, -ii (m.). 

Menander, Menander or Menandrus, -dri 
(m.) ; of or relating to Menander, Me- 
nandréug, -a, -um. 

Menapia, Menapia, -we (f.): the Menapii, 
MenApii, -orum (m.); Menapian, Me- 
napicus, -a, -um. 

Menas, v. Mena. 

Mende, Mende -es; Mendis, -is: and Men- 


de, -arum Yori of or belonging to 
Mende, Mendian, Mendésius, -a, -um, 


and Mendésicue -a, -um; pecul. masc., 
Mendes, -étis. 
Mendes, Myndus, «i (f.). 
Menécles, Ménecles, -is (m.) ; of or relating 
to Menecles, Meneclius, -a, -um. 
Meneclides, Meneclides, -is (m.). 
Menecrates, Menecrates, -is (m.). 
Menedemus, Menedémus, -i (m.). 
Menclais, Menélais, -idis (f.). 
Menelains (Mount). Meneiaius, -ii (m.). 
Menelaiis, Ménélaus and Menelaos, -i 
(m.) ; of or relating to Menelaiis, Mene- 
ldéus, -a, -um. 
Menenius, Menénius, -ii (m.); of or be- 
longing to Menenius, Menénius, -a, -um, 
a hemes -a, um. 
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MET 


Menes, Ménes, -étis (m.). 

Menestheus, Menestheus, -eos and -ei (m.). 
Menippus, Menippus, -i (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Menippus, Menippéus, -a, -um. 

Mennis, Mennis, -is (f.). 

Meno, Méno, -6nis (m.). 

Meneceus, Menceceus, -eos and -ei (m.) ; 
of or belonging to Menaceus, Mencecé- 
us, -a, -um. 

Menetes, Mencetes, -# (m.). 

Menatius, Mencetius, -ii (m.); son of Me- 
netius, Mencetiaddes, -e (m.). 

Menon, Ménon, -dnis (m.). 

Mentissa, Mentissa, -2 ( f.). 

Mentor, Mentor, -dris (m.): of or belong- 
ing to Mentor, Mentoreus, -a, -um. 

Mentz or Menz, v. Mayence. 

Mercury, Mercirius, -ii (m.) ; Hermes, -# 
(m.); of or relating to Mercury, Mercu- 
rialis, -e ; Hermeeus, -a, -um. 

Mercy, Misericordia, -@ (f.). 

Merenda, Merenda, -& (m.). 

Mergus, Mergus, -i (m.). 

Merida, Emerita, -w (f:), Augusta. 

Meriones, Meridnes, -e (m.). 

Mermerus, Mermérus, -i (m.). 

Mermessus, Mermessus, -i (f.); of or be- 
longing to Mermessus, Mermessius, -a, 
“um. 

Merobandes, Merobaudes, -@ or -is (m.). 

Merobriga, Merobriga, -w (f.); of or be- 
longing to Merobriga, Merobrigensis, -e. 

Meroe, Merde, -es (f.); of or belonging to 
Meroe, Merditicus, -a,-um, and Merdi- 
tanus, -a, -um ; the inhabitants of Meroe, 
Meroéni, -orum (m.). 

Merope, Merope, -es (f.). 

Merops, Merops, -dpis (m.). 

Merric, Merricus, -i (m.). 

Merula, Merula, - (m.). 

Mcscmbria, Mesembria, -w (f.); of or be- 
longing to Mesembria, Mesembriacus, 
-a, -um. 

Mesene, Méséne, -es (f.). 

Mesopotamia, Mesopotamia, - (f.); of or 
belonging to Mesopotamia, Mesopbtami- 
us, -a, -um, and (late) Mesopotaménus, 
-a, -um. 

Messa, Messa, - (f.). 

Messala, Messila, -v (m.). 

Messalina, Messalina, - (f.). 

Messalinus, Messalinus, -i (m.). 

Messana, . Messina, -# (f.); of or belong- 

Messina, } ing to Messana, Messanen- 
sis, -e. 

Messapia, Messé&pia, -@ ( f.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Messapia, Messapian, Messapius, 


-a, -um, 
Messapus, Messapus, -i (m.). 
Messeis, Messéis, -idis (f.). 
Messena, Messéna, -w, and Messéne, -es 


CH: 

ident. Messénia, -@ (f.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Messenia, Messénius, -a, -um. 

MeEssiAn, MEsSIAS, -® (m.). 

Messina, Messina, -® (f.), q. V.; Faro di 
Messina, Fretum Siculum. 

Messius, Messius, -ii (m.). 

Mestra, Mestra, - (f.). 

Mesua, Mesua, -@ (f.). 

Metabus, Metabus, -i (m.). 

Metagonium, Metagénium, -ii (7.). 

Metallinum, Metallinum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Metallinum, Metallinensis, -e. 

Metanira, Metanira, -w(f.). * 

Metapontum, Metapontum, -i (n.); of or 
belonging to Metapontum, Metaponti- 
nus, -a, -um. 

Metaurum, Metaurum, -i (%.). 

Metaurus, the, Metaurus, -i (m.); dwellers 
on the Metaurus, Metaurenses, -ium (m.). 

Metelin (the island), Lesbos, -i (f.), q. v.— 
2. (the city) Mytiléné, -es (f.), q. v. 

Metella, Metella, -@ (f-). 

Metellus, Metellus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Metellus, Metellinus, -a, -um, 

Methion, Methion, -dnis (m.). 

Methone, Methone, -es (f.). 

Methusaleh, Methusala, -# (m,). 

Methydrium, Methydrium, -ii (n.). 

Methymna, Methymna, -@® (f.); of or be- 
longing to Methymna, Methymneus, -a, 
-um; pecul. fem., Methymnias, -adis. 

Metia, Metia, -» (f.). 

Metianus, Metianus, -i (m.). 

Metilins, Metilius, -ii (m.). 

Metina, Metina, -« (f.). 

Metiosedum, Metiosedum, -i (n.). 

Metiscus, Metiscus, -i (m.). 





MIN 

Metius, Metius, -ii (m.). 

Meton, Méton, -dnis (m.). 

Metro, the, Metaurus, -i (m.), q. v. 

Metrodorus, Metrédorus, -i (m.). 

Metronax, Metronax, -actis (m.). 

Metréphanes, Metrophanes, -is (m.). 

Metropolis, Metrdpilis, -is (f.); of ur be 
longing to Metropolis, Metropdlitanus, 
-a, -um; the inhabitants of Metropolis, 
Metroépdlite, -arum (m.). 

Mettis, Mettis, -is (f.); of or belonging to 
Mettis, Metticus, -a, -um, and Metten 
sis, -e. 

Mettius, Mettius, -ii (m.) 

Mettus, Mettus, -i (m.). 

Metz, Divodirum, -i (.); Metw, -arum 
and Mettis, -is (f-), q. v. 

Meuse, the, Mosa, -w (f.). 

Mevania, Mevania, -e (f.); of or belong 
ing to Mevania, Mevanas, -atis (adj.). 
Mezico, Hispania Nova; Regio Mexicana, 
Mexican, Mexicanus, -a, -um.—2. (the 
city) Mexicopilis, -is (f.); Mexicano 

rum Metropolis. 

Mezentius, Mezentius, -ii (m.). 

Micah, Michwas, -@ (m.). 

Michael, Michael, élis (g.) ; Church of St. 
Michael, Michaélium, -ii (n.). 

Micipsa, Micipsa, -e (m.). 

Micon, Micon, -6nis (m.). 

Midas, Midas, -® (m.). 

Middletown, Mesdpdlis, -is (f.); of or be- 
longing to Middletown, Mesdpdlitanus, 
-a, -um. 

Midian, Midian, indecl, (m.) ; descendants 
of Midian, Midianites, Midianite or 
Madianite, -arum (m.); of or belonging 
to Midian or the Midianites, Midianit- 

" ish, Madianeus, -a, -um; pecul. fem., 
Madianitis, -idis. 

Midias, Midias, -e (m.). 

Midjch, Halmydessuzg, -i (f.). 

Milan, Mediolanum, -i (n.), q. v. 

Milanion, Milanion, -dnis (m.). 

Miles, Milo, -onis (m.), 

Miletopclis, Milétopilis, -is (f-) ; the inhab- 
itants of Mileopolis, Miletopdlite, 
-arum (m.). 

Milétus, Milétus, -i (f-); of or belonging 
to Miletus, Milesian, Milésius, -a, -um ; 
pecul. fem., Milétis, -idis.—2. (m.) a 
man’s name ; daughter of Miletus, Milé- 
tis, -idis (f.). 

Milford, Milfordia, -e (f.); of Milford, 
Milfordiensis, -e, 

Milionia, Milionia, -e (f.). 

Millionius, Millionius, -ii (m.). 

Millo, Melos, -i (f.). 

Miily, Milliacum; -i (n.). 

Milo, Milo, -Gnis (m.); of or relating to 
Milo, Milonianus, -a, -um. 

Milonius, Milonius, -ii (m.). 

Miltiades, Miltiaddes, -is (m.). 

Milvian (Bridge), v. Mulvian. 

Milye, the, Milye, -arum (m.). 

Milyas, Milyas, -adis (f.). 

Mimas, Mimas, -antis (m.). 

Mimnermus, Mimnermus, -i (m.). 

Mine@i, the, Minei, -orum (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Minai, Minwus, -a, -um. 

Minatius, Minatius, -ii (m.). 

Mincinus, . the, Mincius, -ii (m.); born on 

Mincio, } the Mincius, Minciades, -# 


m.). 

Mindius, Mindius, -ii (m.). 

Minerva, Minerva, -@ (f.) ; Greek Athene, 
-es ; of ar relating to Minerva, Minerva- 
lis, -e; Temple of Minerva, Athénzeum, 
-i (7.). 

Minervium, Minervium, -ii (n.). 

Mingrelia, Mingrelia, - (f-); Colchis, 
-idis (f.), q. v. 

Minho, the, Minius, -ii (m.). 

Minio, the, Minio, -dnis (m.). 

Minius, the, Minius, -ii (m.). 

Minorca, Balearis Minor or Baleadrium 
Minor (f.); also late MinGrica, -@ (f.). 

Minos, Minos, -dis (m.); of or relating to 
Minos, Mindius and Mindus, -a, -um ; 
daughter of Minos, Mindis, -idis (f.). 

Minotaur, Minotaurus, -i (m.). 

Minturne, Minturne, -arum (f.) ; of or be- 
longing to Minturna, Minturnensis, -e. 

Minucia, Minucia, -« (f.). 

Minucius, Miniicius, -ii (m.); of or relat. 
ing to Minucius, Minucian, Miniicius, 
“8, pan ba fa 

Minye, the, Minyx, -arum (m.). 

Minyas, Minyas, -w (m.); daughter of 








MOP 
Minyas, ine, Migriita see, eae ee 
-idis (f.) ; of or relating to Minyas, 
i Mae eee 
Misag 


Miseno, 
-orum (".); of or belonging to (Cap) 
Misenum, Misénensis, -e, 
~Etis (a4j-). : 

Misenus, Misénus, -i (m.)._ 

Misitra, Lacedwmon, -dnis (f.); Sparta, 


correct than Mithridates, -is =: 
reiating to Mithradates, Mithradaticus, 
-tius or -téus, -a, -um; the Mithradatic 
war, bellum Mithradaticum. 

Mithras, Mithras or Mithres, -2 (m.); of 
= Bigs to Mithras, Mithriacus, -a, 

Min ice, Mityléné, -es (more correctly 

ytilene) ; tae “8; oe Mityle- 
nw, -arum (/f.), Vv. 

rd the, Mitys, a or -yis : (m.). 

Mnaseas, Mnaseas, - (m.). 

Mnaaso, Mnaso, -6nis (m.). 

Mnemon, Mnémon, -dnis (m.). 

Mnemosyne, Mnémisyne, -es, and Mne- 
mosyna, -® (f.). 

Mnesarchus, Mnésarchus, -i (m.). 

Mnesiléchus, Mnesilichus, -i (m.). 

Mnesitheus, Mnesitheus, -i (m.). 

Mnuestheus, Mnesthéls, -eos and -ei (m.). 

Mnevis, Mnevis, -idis (m.). 

Moab, Moab, éndecl. {m.); son or descend- 


Modestinus, Modestinus, a (m.). 

Modestus, Modestus, -i (m.). 

Modius, Modius, -ii (m.). 

Modon, Mothone, -es (f.). 

Menus, the, Mcenus, -i (m.). 

Meris, Meris, -idis (m.); Lake of Maris, 
or Lake Meris, Mcridis Lacus. 

Mesa, Moesa, -# (f.). 

Masia, Moesia, -2 (f.); of cr belonging 
to Masia, Mesian, Moesiacus, Meesicus, 
-a, -um, and Meesius, -a, -um; the Me- 
sians, Mossi, -orum (m.). 

Mogontia, Mogontia, - ( tS). 

Mogrus, Mogrus, -i(m,). 

Mog untiacum, Moguntiacum, -i (n.); of 
or belonging to “Moguntiacum, Mogun- 
tiacensis, -e. 

Moldavia, Moldavia, -# (f). 

Molo, Molo, -dnis (m.). 

Moloch, Moloch, indecl. (m.). 

Molorchus, Molorchus, -i (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Molorchus, Molorchéus, -a, -um. 

Molossi, the, Molossi, -orum (m.); the 
country of the Molossi, Molossis, Mo- 
irae -idis (f.); of or belonging to the 

Molossi, Molossian, Molossus, -a, -um. 

Molossus, Molossus, -i (m.). 

Mi Molpeéts, -eos or -ei (m.). 

Molucca (Islands), the, Molucce, -arum 
(f>. Insule. 

Molycria, Molycria, -2 (f.). 

Mona, Monza, -z ( f.). 

Monases, Moneses, -is (m.). 

Monapia, Monapia, -# (f.). 

Monesi, the, Monesi, -orum (m.). 

Moneta, Monéta, -e ( f)- 

Monimus, Monimus, -i (m.). 

Monmouth, Monumethia, -@ (f.); Mon- 
mouthshkire, Monumethensis Comitatus. 

Montanus, Montanus, -i (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Montanus, Montanianus, -a, -um, 

Montauban, Mons Albanus (m.). 

Montgomery, Mons Gomericus (m.) ; coun- 
ty of Montgomery, Montgomericensis 
Comitatns. 

Montpelier, Mons Pessulanus or Pessulus 


(m.). 

Montreal, Mons Regialis (m.). 

Montrose, Mons Rosarum (m.). 

Monychus, Monychus, -i (m.). 

Mopsium, Mopsium, -ii (n.). 

Mopsos, Mopsos, -i ( f.). 

Mopsuestia, Mopsuestia, -e ( Ace ); of or be- 
eels f to Mopsuestia, Mopsuesténus, 
“8, - 
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M M -i (m.); the partisans 
Maine Mopaii PA “ i, -orum — 


Moravia, Moravia, -2 
Moravi, -orum (m.). 

Morgan, Morganus, -i (m.). 

Morges, cial, pea -i(a.). 

Morgus, the. Morgus, -i (m.). 

Mortmene, Morimene, -es (f-). 

Morini, the, Morini, -orum (m.) ; of or be- 
longing to the Morini, Morinus, -a,-um. 

Morpeth, Corstorpitum or Morstorpitum, 
-i (n.). 

Morpheus, Morphéus, -eos and -ei (m.). 

Mosa, the, Mosa, - (f-)- 

Moscheni, the, Moschéni, -orum (m.). 

Moschi, the, Moschi. -orum (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Moschi, Moschicus, -a, 


-um. 

Moschus, Moschus, -i (m.). 

Moscow, Moscua, -2 ( f.). 

Moselle, the, Mosella, -@ (m.); of or be- 
longing tothe Moselle, Moselléus, -a,-um. 

Moses, Moses, -is (m.), and Mi¥ses, -is ; 
acc. Mosen and Mo¥sen; of or relating 
to Moses, Mosaic, Méséus, -a, -um ; Mo- 
siticus, -a, -um; and Moséius, -a, -um. 

Mossini, the, Mossini, -orum (m.). 

Mosteni, the, Mosteni, -orum (m.). 

Mothone, Mothone. -es (f.). 

Motya, Motya, -2 (f.); of or belonging to 
Moya, Motyensis, -e. 

Mu, Mucia, -2 (f)- 

Mucins, Mucius, -ii (m.); of or belonging 
to Mucius, Mucian, Mucius, -a, -um, 
and Mucianus, -a. -um. 

Mugillanus, Mugienux -i (m.). 

Mulhausen, Mulbusia, -2 (f.). 

Mullus, Mallus, -i (m.). 

Mulucha, the, Mulucha, -® (m.). 

Mulvius, Mulvius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Mulvius, Muivian, Mulvius, -a, -um, 
and Mulvianus, -a, -um. 

Mummia, Mummia, -z ( f.). 

Mummius, Mummius, -ii (m.); of or relat- 
ting to Mummius, Mummianus, -a, -um. 

Mande: ti Se. (m.). Z 
un unda, -e ( f.); of or belongin 
to Munda, Mundensis, -e. « 
Mundus, Mundus, -i (m.). 

Munich, Monachium, -ii (n.). 

Munster, Momonia, -z (f.). 

Munychia, Munychia, -® (f.); of or be- 
longing to Munychia, Munychius, -a, 
-um. 

Murena, v. Muréna. 

Murcia, Murcia, -# (f.). 

Murcus, Murcus, -i (m.). 

Murena, Muréna, -2 (m.); of or relating 
to Murena, Murénianus, -a, -um. 

Murgantia, Murgantia or Murgentia, -2 
(Ff); of or belonging to Murgantia, 
Murgantinus, -a, -um, or Murgentinus, 
-a, -um. 

oo Murzgis, -is (f.). 

nage Murranus, -i (m.). 
urray, Murevia or Moravia, -e (f- 
Scottia. hs 


Mursia, Mursia, -e (f.); of or belonging 
to Mursia, Mursinus, -a, -um. 

Murviedro, Saguntum, -i (n.), q. v. 

Mis, Mus, -iris (m.). 

Museus, Muszus, -i (m.). 

Muse, Musa, -@ (f.); the Muses, Muse, 
-arum (f-); v. first part. 

Musea, Musea, - (f.). 

Musonius, Musdnius, -ii (m.). 

Mustela, Mustéla, -2 (m.). 

Mustius, Mustius, -ii (m.). 

Mutenum, Mutenum, -i (2.). 

Mutgo, Mutgo, -onis (m.). 

Muthul, the, Muthul, ae (m.). 

Mutila, Mutila, -z ( f.). 

Mutina, Mutina, -2 (f.); of or belonging 
to Mutina, Mutinenais, -e. 

Mutius, v. Mucius. 

Mutusca, Mutusca. -# ( SF.) ; the inhabitants 
of Mutusca, Mutuscei, -orum (m.). 

Muziris, Muziris, -is (f.). 

Mycale, Mycile, -es (f.); of or belonging 
to Mycale, hae -a, -um, and My- 


‘Mycainac 3 Mycaless (f); of or b 
us, -i of or be- 
pone od Mycalessus, Mycalessius, “a, 


prarng Mycéna, -arum; Mycéne, -es; 
and Mysiua. -2 (f.); of or belonging 
to Mycene, Mycenzus, -a, -um; pecul. 
fem., Mycénis, -idis. 
Mycon, -dnis (m.). 


-); the Moravians, 
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Mycénus. Mycinus, -i (f.); of or belonge 
img to Myconus, Myconius, -a, -um. 
Myson Mygdon, -dnis (m.) ; son of Myg- 
Mygdonides, -z (m.). 
Magione. Mygdonia, -e (f.); the 
nes, Mygdones, -um (m.); Mugdont- 
an, Mygdonius, -a, -um ; pecul. fem., Myg- 
donis, -idis. 

Myle, Myle, -arum (f); of or belonging 
to Myia, Mylaan, My'us, -a, -um. 

Mylas, the, Mylas, -2 (m.). 

Mylasa, My\asa, -orum (n.); of or bel 
ing to Mylasa, Mylaséus, -a, -um ; 
inhabitants of Mylasa, Mylaséni, -O. 
and Mylasenses, -ium (m.). 

Myle, Mylé, -es (f.). 

Myndus, Myndus, -i ( f.. 

Myonnesus, Myonnésus, -i (f.). 

Myra, Myra, -orum (n.). 

pr ties ding Myriandrus, -i (f.). 

Myrina, Mfrina, -e (f)- 

Myrinus, Myrinus, -i (m.). 

Myrlea, Myriéa, -# (f.). 

Myrmécides, Myrméci -@ (m.). 

Myrmecium, Myrmécium, -ii (n.). 

Myrmez, Myrmex, -écis (f)- 

Myrmidon, Myrmidon, -dnis (m.). 

Myrmidons, the, Myrmidones, -um (m.). 

Myron, Myron, -dnis (m.). 

Myrrha, Myrrha, -w (f.). 

Myrsilus, Myrsilus, -i (m.). 

Myrtale, Myrtle, -es ( f.). 

Myrtilus, Myrtilus, -i (m.). 

—— Myrtos, -i (f.); of or belonging 

to Myrtos, Myrtoan, Myrtéus, -a, -um; 
the Myrtoan Sea, Myrtéum Mare. 

Mys, Mys, -¥os (m.). 

Myscelus, Myscélus, -i (m.). 

Mysia, Mysia, -z ( f.); of or belonging to 
Mysia, Mysian, a -a, -um, and 
Mysus, -a, -um; the Mysians, Mysi, 
-orum (m.). 

Mystes, Mystes, -2 Nea 

Mystia, Mystia, -2 (f.). 

Mystos, Mystos, -i( 7.) ; of er wlonging to 
Mystos, Mysticus, -a, -um. 

Myjiléne, Mytiléné, -es (f.), more correct 
than Mitylene; of or belonging to Myté- 
lene, Mytilenzan, Mytiléneus, -a, -um, 
and Mytilénensis, -e. 

Myus, Myus, -untis (/-). 


Naaman, Naaman, -anis (m.). 

Naaszon, Naasson, -dnis (m.). 

Nabal, Nabal, -alis (s.). 

Nabathea, Nabathea, -we (f.); the Naba . 
thai, Nabathzi, -orum (m.); of or be- 
longing to Nabathaa, or the Nabathai, 
Nabathzus, -a, -um. 

Nabis, Nabis, -is (m.). 

Nabuchodonosor, v. Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nadab, Nadab, indecl. (m.). 

Navia, Nexvia, -2 ¢ ( f.)- 

Nevius, Nevius, -ii (m.) ; of or belonging 
to Nevius, Nevian, Nevius, -a, -um, 
and Nevianus, -a, -um. 

pile deme Nagidas, -i (f-). 
Noaharvali, the, Naharvali, -orum (m.) 

Naiads, the, Naiades, -um (f.); a Naiad 
Naias, -adis (f.). 

Nain, Naim or Nain. indecl. (f.). 

Namnetes, the, Namnétes or Nannétes, -um 
(m.); of or belonging to the Namnetes, 
Namnuéticus, -a, -um. 

Namur, Namurcum, -i (n.). 

Nancy, Nanceium, -ii (”.). 

Nanneins, Nannéius, -ii (m.). 

Nannetes, the, v. Namnetes. 

Nantes, Nannétes, -um (m.). 

Nantuates, the, Nantuates, -um (m.). 

Napei, the, Napei, -orum (m.). 

Naples, pteoap -is (f.), q- ¥.; poet. Pax 

Napoli,$ théndpe, -es (f.); Bay of Na 
ples, Sinus Cimanus. 

Napoli (di Romania), peccaly -e@ (f); 
Gulf of Napoli, Sinus Argolicus. 

Nar, the, Nar, -aris (m.). 

Naraggara, Naragzara, -@ (f,). 

Narbo, Narbo, -dnis (m.); of or be 

Narbonne, longing to Narba, Narbé- 
nensis, -e; and Narbonicus, -a, -um 

Narcissus, Narcissus, -i (m.). 

Nardo, Neritum -i (n.). 


H Nariandus, Nariandus, -i (m.) 
oe the Narisci, iar 
| Narnia, ) Narnia, -2 (f.); 2 a Drab ragr a 
| Narni, ; larnia, N. 
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Naro, the, Naro, -dnis (m.). 

Narona, Narona, -# (f.). 

Narscs, Narses, -is (m.), V. sq. 

Narseus, Narseus, -ei (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Narseus or Narses, Narsensis, -e. 

Warthecusa, Narthecisa, -@ (f.). 

Narycium, Narycium, -ii (".); of or be- 
longing to Narycium, Narycius, -a, -um. 

Nasamones, the, Nasimones, -um (m.) ; of 
or belonging to the Nasamones, Nasa- 
monius, -a, -um, and Nasamoniacus, -a, 
-um. 

Nasica, Nasica, -# (m.). 

Nasidienus, Nasidienus, -i (m.). 

Nasidius, Nasidius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 
to Nasidius, Nasidianus, -a, -um. 

aso, Naso, -onis (m.). 

Nasos, Nasos, -i (f.). 

Nassau, Nassovia, -@ (f.). 

Natalis, Natalis, -is (m.). 

Nathan, Nathan, indecl. (m.). 

Nathaniel, Nathanzel, -élis (m.). 

Natiso, the, Natiso, -6nis (m.). 

Natalia, Asia Minor; Anatolia, -« (f.). 

Natta, Natta, - (m.). 

Naubolus, Naubdlus, -i (m.); son of Nau- 
bolus, Naubolides, -e (m.). 

Naucrates, Naucrates, -is (m.). 

Naucratis, Naucratis, -idis (f.); of or be- 
longing to Naucratis, Naucraticus, -a, 
-um, and pecul. masc., Naucratites, -« 


(m.). 
Haas Naulocha, -a (f.). 
Naulochos, Naulochos, -i ( f.). 
Naulochum, Nauléchum, -i (n.). 
Naumachus, Naumachus, -i (f.). 
Naupactus, Naupactus, -i (f.), and Nau- 
pactum, -i (n.); of or belonging to Nau- 
pactus, Naupactous, -a, -um. 
Nauplius, Nauplius, -ii (m.); son of Nau- 
plius, Naupliaddes, -z (m.). 
Nauportum, Nauportum, -i (n.). 
Nausicaa, Nausicaa, -w, and Nausicaé -es 


Uh): 

Nausiphanes, Nausiphanes, -is (m.). 

Nausiphéus, Nausiphous, -i (m.). 

Naustathmus, Naustathmus, -i (f.). 

Nautes, Nautes, -@ (m.). 

Nautius, Nautius, -ii (m.). 

Navarre, Vasconia, -x (f.). 

Navarvio Pylus, -i (m.), Messéniacus. 

Navius, Navius, -ii (m.). 

Naxos, Naxos or Naxus, -i (f.); of or be- 
longtg to Naxos, Nazian, Naxius, -a, 
-um, 

Nazanzus Nazanzus or Nazianzus, -i (f.); 
of or belonging to Nazanzus, Nazanzius, 
-a, -um. 

Nazareth, Nazareth, indecl., and Nazara, 
-e2 (f.); of or belonging to Nazareth, 
Nazarweus, -a, -um; Nazarénus, -a, -um; 
and Nazarus, -a, -um; the inhabitants 
of Nazareth, Nazarenes, Nazarei, -orum 
(m.). 

Nazianzus, v. Nazanzus. 

Nea, Nea, -x (f.). 

Neathus, the, Newthus, -i (m.). 

Weal, Nigellus, -i (m.). 

Nealces, Nealces, -is (2.). 

Neapolis, Neapdlis, -is (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Neapolis, Neapolitan, Neapdlita- 
nus, -a, -um; pecul. masc., Neapolites, 
-e2; pecul. fem., Neapolitis, -idis. 

Nearchus, Nearchus, -i (m.). 

Nebis, the, Nebis, -is (m.). 

Nebo, Nebo, -6nis (m.). 

Nebridius, Nebridius, -ii (m.). 

Nebrissa, Nebrissa, - (f.). 

Nebrodes (Mount), Nebrédes, - (m.). 

Neckar, the, Nicer, -cri (m.). 

Nectanabis, Nectanabis, -is or -idis (m.). 

Negropont (the island), Euboa, -e (f.), q- 
v.—2. (the city) Chalcis, -idis (f.), q. v. 

Nehemiah, Nehemias, -w (m.). 

Neléus, Neleus, -cos and -ei (m.); of or be- 
longing to Neleus, Néléius, -a, -um, and 
Neléus, -a,-um; son of Neleus, Nelides, 
- (m.). 

Nelo, the, Nelo, -dnis (m.). 

Nemausus, Nemausus, -i (f.), and Nemau- 
sum, -i (.); of or belonging to Nemau- 
sus, Nemausensis, -e. 

Nemca, Nemea, -w, and Nemeé, -es (f.); 
of on belonging to Nemea, Nemewus, 
-a, -um, and Nemééius, -a, -um. 

Nemesianus, Nemésianus, -i (m.). 

Nemesis, Nemésis, -is (f.). 

Nemetacum, Nemetacum, «i (2.); of or be 
ble A eT aac Nemetacensis,-e. 
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Nemetes, the, Némétes, -um ‘2° ; of or be- 
longing to the Nemetes, Nerretensis, -e. 

Nemossus, Nemossus, -i (f.). 

Nemours, Nemorosium, -ii (n.). 

Nemrod, v. Nimrod. 

Neo, Neo or Neon, -dnis (m.). 

Neobile, Neobiile, -es (f.). 

Neocesarea, Neocwsaréa, -e (f.); of or 
belonging to Neocesarea, Neocwsarien- 
sis, -e. 

Neocles, Neocles, -is or -i (m.); son of Ne- 
ocles, Neoclides, -e (m.). 

Neon, v. Neo, 

Neoptélémus, Neoptdlémus, -i (m.). 

Neoris, Nedris, -is (f.). 

Nepet, Nepet, indecl. (n.), Népéte, Nepte, 
and Népe, -is (.); of or belonging to 
Nepet or Nepe, Nepésinus, -a, -um, and 
Nepensis, -e. 

Nephele, Nephéle, -es (f.); of or relating 
to Nephele, Nepheleus, -a, -um; daugh- 
ter of Nephele, Nephéléias, -adis, and 
Nephéléis, -idis (f). 

Nephelis, Nephélis, -idis (f.). 

Nepheris, Nephéris, -is (f.). 

Nephthali, Nephthali, indecl. (m.). 

Nepos, Nepos, -Gtis (m.). 

Nepotianus, Nepotianus, -i (m.). 

Neptune, Neptunus, -i (m.) ; of or relating 
to Neptune, Neptunian, Neptunius, -a, 
-um, and Neptunilis, -e; daughter of 
Neptune, Neptunine, -es (f.). 

Nequinum, Nequinum, -i (n.); of or be- 
ee to Nequinum, Nequinas, -atis 

adj.). 

Neratius, Neratius, -ii (m.). 

Nereid, a, v. Nereus. 

Nereus, Nerétis, -eos or -ei (m.); of or be- 
longing to Nereus, Neréius, -a, -um, and 
late Nerinus, -a, -um; daughter of Ne- 
reus, a Nereid, Neréis, -idis, and Nerine, 
-es (f.). 

Nerigos, Nerigos, -i (f.). 

Neriphus, Neriphus, -i (f.). 

Neritus, Neritus or Neritos, -i (f.); of or 
helonging to Neritus, Neritius, -a, -um. 

Nerius. Nerius, -ii (m.). 

Nero, Néro, -onis (m.); of or relating to 
Nero, NerGénius, -a,-um; Nerodnéus, -a, 
-um ; and Néronianus, -a, -um. 

Nerulum, Nerulum, -i (”.); of or belong- 
ing to Nerulum, Neruldnensis, -e. 

Nerva, Nerva, - (m.); of or relating to Ner- 
va, Nervinus, -a, -um, and Nervialis, -e. 

Nervii, the, Nervii, -orum (m.) ; of or relat- 
ing to the Nervii, Nervicus, -a, -um. 

Nesee, Neseé, -es (f.). 

Nesvas, Neseas, -23 (m.). 

Nesimachus, Nesimachusg, -i (m.). 

Nesis, Nésis, -idis (f.). 

Nesvus, Nésos, -i (f.). 

Nessa, Nessa, -w (f.). 

Nessus, Nessus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Nessus, Nesséus, -a, -um. 

Nestor, Nestor, -dris (m.); of or belonging 
to Nestor, Nestorian, Nestoreus, -a, -um; 
son of Nestcr, Nestorides, -2 (m.). 

Nestorius, Nestorius, -ii (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Nestorius, Nestorianus, -a, -um ; 
the followers of Nestorius, Nestorians, 
Nestoriani, -orum (m.). 

Nestus, the, Nestus, -i (m.). 

Netherby, Castra Exploratorum. 

Netherlands, the, Gallia Belgica (f.). 

Netum, Netum, -i (”.); the inhabitants of 
Netum, Netinenses, -ium, and Netini, 
-orum (7.). 

Neufchatel, Neocomum, -i (7.). 

Nevers, Nivernium, -ii (n.) ; Noviodunum, 
-i (m.). 

Neve Nova Arca, - (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Newark, Novarcensis, -e. 

New Britain, Nova Britannia, -vw GA): 

New Brunswick, Novum Brunsvicum, -i 


(n.). 

New Castile, Castella Nova (f.). 

New Castle, Novum Castellum, -i (n.). 

New Grenada, Castella Aurea, -w (f.). 

New Guinca, Guinea Nova, -® (f.). 

New Hampshire, v. Hampshire. 

New Haven, Novus Portus (m.). 

New Holland, Hollandia Nova, -w (f.. 

New Ireland, Nova Hibernia, -w (f.). 

New Jersey, Nova Cwsaréa, -@ (f.), or 
Neo-Cwsaréa; of or belonging to New 
Jersey, Neo-Ceesariensis, -e. 

New, Market, Agoropodlis, -is (f.) 

New Orleans. Nova Aurélia, -w (f.); No- 
vum Aurelianum, -i (n.); Neo-Gena- 
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burn, -i (”.); of New Orleans, Neo-Aw 
relianensis, -e ; Neo-Genabensis, -e. 

Newport, Novus Portus, -fis (m.). 

Newton, ae -is (f.); Oppidum 

Newtown, Novum, -i (”.); of or pm 
ing to Newtown, Neapolitinus, -a, -um. 

New York, Novum Eboracum, -i (n.) ;. of 
or belonging to New York, Neo-Ebora 
censis, -e. 

Nicaea, Nicwa, -@ (f.); of or belonging to 
Nicaea, Nicean or Nicene, Nicwxensis, -e, 
and (late) Nicénus, -a, -um. 

Nicaus, Niceus, -i (m.). 

Nicander, Nicander, -dri (m.). 

Nicanor, Nicanor, -6ris (m.). 

Nicator, Nicator, -dris (m.). 

Nice, Nicwa, - (f.), q. v. 

Nicéa, v. Nicaea. 

Nicearchus, Nicearchus, -i (m.). 

Nicephorium, Nicephorium, -ii (n.); of or 
belonging to Nicephorium, Nicephorius, 
-a, -um. 

Nicephorius, the, Nicephdrius, -ii (m.), 

Nicephorus, Nicephorus, -i (m.). 

Nicératus, Nicératus, -i (m.). 

Niceros, Nicéros, -6tis (m.); of or relating 
to Niceros, Nicerotianus, -a, -um. 

Nicetius, Nicetius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 
to Nicetius, Nicetianus, -a, -um. 

Nicias, Nicias, -e2 (m.). 

Nicholas, Nicdlaas, -i (m.), q. v. 

Nico, Nico or Nicon, -6nis (m.). 

Nicocles, Nicocles, -is (m.). 

Nicocreon, Nicocreon, -ontis (m.). 

Nicodamus, Nicodimus, -i (m.). 

Nicodemus, Nicodémus, -i (m.). 

Nicodorus, Nicodorus, -i (m.). 

Nicolas, v. Nicholas. 

Nicolaus, Nicolaus, -i (m,); of or relating 
to Nicolaus, Nicolaus, -a, -um ; the fol- 
lowers of Nicolaus, Nicolaite, -arum (m.). 

Nicomachus, Nicomachus, -i (m.). 

Nicomédes, Nicomédes, -is (m.). 

Nicomedia, Nicomédia, -w (f.); the inhab- 
ttants of Nicomedia, Nicomédenses, -ium 
(m.). 

Nicon, v. Nico. 

Nicophanes, Nicéphanes, -is (m.). 

Nicopolis, Nicdpilis, -is (f.); of er belong- 
ing to Nicopolis, Nicopolitanus, -a, -um,. 

Nicosthenes, Nicosthénes, -is (m.). 

Nicostratus, Nicostratus, -i (m.). 

Niger, the, Niger, -gri, or Nigris, -is (m.). 

Niger, Niger, -gri (m.); a partisan of Ni- 
ger, Nigrianus, -i, (m.). 

Nigidius, Nigidius, -ii (a.); of cr relating 
to Nigidins, Nigidianus, -a, -um. 

Nigrinus, Nigrinus, -i (m.). 

Nigrita, the, Nigritee, -arum (m.). 

Nile, the, Nilus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
the Nile, Niliacus, -a, -um, and Niléticus, 
-a,-um ; pecul, masc., Nildtes, -; pecud. 
fem., Nilotis, -idis. 

Nileus, Nileus, -eos and -ei (m.). 

Nilus, Nilus, -i (m.). 

Nimrod, Nimrod or Nemrod, indecl. (m.). 

Nimuegen, Novidmagus, -i ( f-), q. v. 

Nineveh, Ninivé, -es, and Niniva, -w (f.); 
also, Ninus, -i (f.); of or belonging to 
Nineveh, Niniviticus, -a, -um; the inhab- 
ttants of Nineveh. Ninivitwz, -arum (m.). 

Ninnius, Ninnius, -ii (m.). 

Ninus, Ninus, -i (mn.); son of Ninus, Nin- 
yas, - (m.). 

Niobe, Niobe, -es, and Nioba, -w (f.); of 
or relating to Niobe, Niobéus, -a, -umj; 
son of Niobe, Nidbides, -e (m.). 

Niphates (Mount), Niphates, -w (m.). 

Niphe, Niphe, -es (f.). 

Nireus, Nireus, -eos or -ei (m.). 

Nisa, Niswa, -we (f.). 

Nisibis, Nisibis, -is (f.); of or belonging 
to Nisibis, Nisibénus, -a, -um. 

Nismes, Nemausus, -i (f-), 4. V- 

Nisueta, the, Nisuetw, -arum (m.). 

Nisus, Nisus, -i (m.); of or relating to Nt 
sus, Niséus, -a, -um, and Nisédius, -a 
-um; daughter of Nisus, Niséis, -idv 


(f-). 
Nisyrus, Nisyrus, -i (f.). 
Nitiobriges, the, Nitiobriges, -um (m.), 
Noa, Noa, -@ (f.). 
Noa, Now, -arum (f.); the inhabitants of 
Noa, Noéni, -orum (m.). 
Noah, Noé, indecl., and Non, -te (m.). 
Noami, Noémi, indecl., and Noémis, -ia 


(f.). 
Nobilior, Nobilior, -dris (m.). 
Noccra, Niceria, -w (f.), q. V. 


— to Nomentum, ‘Nomentanus, 2 


Nemeusiaite; Nomentanus, -i (m.). 


to Nora, Norensis, -e. 

Norba, Norba, -x, azd Norbe, -es (f.) ; of 
or gm foo to ory Norbanus, -a, 
-um, and Ni 

Norbanus, Norbanus, -i =). 

ae ee -2 is q. V. 

‘oreia, Noreia, -2 
a0 Norfolcia, - (f.) ; Icendpilis, -is 


Novae Noricum, -i (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Noricum, Noricus, -a, -um. 
Norman, Normannus, -i (m.). 


Ne 

Norway, Norvegia, -2 (f.). 

Norwich, Venta Meee Nordovicum, 
-i (2.). 

Notiam ‘Notium, -ii (n.). 

Nottingham, Nottinghamia, -2 

Novana, Novana, -# ( Sf); of or 


ing to Novaria, Novariensis, -€. 

Norvatian, Novatianus, -i(m). 

Novatius, Novatius, -ii (m.). 

Novatus, Novatus, -i (m.); daughter 
Noratus. Novatilla, -e (f.). 

Novellius, Novellius, -ii (m.). 

Novellus, Novelius, -i (m.). 

Nocesium, Novesium, -ii (n.). 

Novia, Novia, -2 (/.). 

Noviodunum, Noviddinum, -i (n.). 

Noviomagus, Novidmagus, -i (f.), or No- 
vViomazgum. -i (”.). 

Nocius, Novius, i (m); of or relating to 
Novias, Novianus, -a. -um. 

Nubia, Nubirum Regio; Nubia, -e (/.); 
the Nubians, Nube, -arum, and Nubzi, 
-orum (m.). 

Nuceria, Naicéria, -e ( f.) ; of or belonging 
to Nuceria, Nicérinus, -a, -um. 

Nucula, Nucula, -z (m.). 

Nuditanum, Nuditanam, -i (n.). 

Nuithénes, the, Nuithines, -um (.). 

Numa, Numa, -# (™.). 

Numantia, Namantia, -2 (f); of or be- 
longing to Numantia, Numantinus, -a, + 
-um. 

Numanus, Numanus, -i (™.). 

, N , ii (m.). 

Numeria, Naméria, 2 (f)- 

Numerian, Numerianus, «i (m.)- 

Numerius, Numerius, -ii (™-.). 

Numicius, Numicius, -ii (m.). 

Numicus, the, Numicus, -i. or Numicius, 
-ii (m.). 

Numida, Numida, -# (m.). 

Numidia, Numidia, -w ( f.); of or belong- 
ing to Numidia, Numidian, Numidicus, 
-a, -um; Numidianus, -a, -um; and 
poe. Nomas, -adis (adj); the inhabit- 
ants of Numidia, the Numidians, Numi- 
dz, -arum, sync. -im (m.); a Numidian, 
Numida, -e (m.). 

Numidius, Numidiuas, -ii (m-). 

Numisius, Numisius, -ii (m.). 

Numistro, Numistro or Numestro, -dnis 
(f); of or belonging to Numistro, Nu- 
mistranus, -a, -um. 

Numior, Numitor, -dris (m.). 

Nusmuoria, Numitoria, -e (f.). 

Numitorius, Numit6rius, -ii (m.). 

Numius, Numius, -ii (m.). 


Nuremberg, Norimberga or Noriberga, -e 








a 
Nurse, Nurse, -aram (f.). 
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Wursia, Nursia, -2 (f-); of or belonging 
to Nursia, Nursinus, -a, -um. 
Nycteus, -eos and -ei (m.); daugh- 


idis (f-). 
CF, 


‘S508, | A 
Nysus, Nysus, -i (m.). 
o. 


Oasis, Oasis, -is (f.) ; dj iv telat te thes 
Oasis, Oasénus, -2, -um. 

Oares, the, Oaxes, -is (m.). 

Obadias, - (m.). 

ee ee 

order eal id (mF 
sidius, Obsidius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 

to Obsidins, Obsidian 


anus, -2, 
-um. 
Ocrisia, Ocrisia, -e (f.) 
Octavia, Octavia, 


Guasnix Gcustad: -ii (m_) ; of or relating 
to Octavius or the Octavia gens, Octavi- 
us, -a, -um, end Octavianus, -a, -um. 


Ociodurus, Octodurus, -i (m.); of or be- 
longing to urus, urensis, -e. 

Octogesa, -2 

Octoléphus, Octolophus, -i (m.), and Oc- 
toléphum, -i (n.). 

eden ot 

? -€s 

Odetthe Viera Tie 

Odessus or -sos, -i 

Odites, Odites, -= (m.). 

Odomantes, the, Odomantes, -um (m.) ; of 
or belonging to the an- 
ticus, -a, -um. 

Odryse, the, Odr¥se, -arum (m.) ; of or be- 
longing to the Odryse, Odrysius, -a,-um. 

Odyssee, the, Odysséa, -= (f-). 

Ga, Ba, -@ (f.); of or belonging to Ea, 
Censis, -e. 

(agrus, @agrus or (Eager, -gri (m) ; of 
or belonging to aap tein 


Cesta, Cente, <x, end Cetin, 


(f). 
agen eg She esd 
to @balus, ©balian, © 


(m.); poet. C2dipddes, -e (m.) ; 
or relating to Qidipus, Cedi ins, 
oni- 





ESAS) 
SFFE 
sei 
be 
ce 
a 


lius, Ofilius, -ii (m.). 

lio, the, Ollius, -ii (m.). 

wulnia, Ogulnia, -e (f.). 

wulnius, Ogulnius, -ii (m.). 

Paras, Onjeet, in and verily its): @ 

or relating to Ogyges. Ozygian, Ozygi- 

hy -um ; son or descendant of Ogy- 
Daygides, «= (m.); in plural post. 


SOOOS, 





(f); of or belonging to 
Onuaee se re 


i 
Hi 


+} 
ia 
os 


$ 
ree 
i 


HH 
y 
E 
$ 


© 
Ef 
f 
& 
ry 


A 


piddorus, -i (m). 
os Olympus, -i (m.); of 


& to 
Giympiews -@, -um, end Olympius, -a, 


ORN 


Ontario (Lake), Andiatrocus, -i (m.), La- 
cus. 

Opharus, the, Opharus, -i (m.); dwellers 
on the Opharus, Opharite, -arum (m.), 

Opheltes, Opheltes, - (m.). 

Ophion, Ophion, -dnis (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Ophion, Ophidnius, -a, -um; son 
of Ophion. Ophidnides, -w (m.). 

Ophir, Ophir, indecl. (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Ophir, Ophirius, -a, -um, 

Ophites, Ophites, -w (m.). 

Ophius, Ophius, -ii (m.) ; dax.ghter of Ophi- 
us, Ophias, -adis (f.). 

Ophiusa, Ophiisa or Opr.assa, -2 (f.); 
of or belonging to Ophtusa, Ophiisius, 
-a, -um. 

Ophradus, the, Ophradus, -i (m.). 

Opici, the, Opici, -orum (m.) ; of the Opici, 
Opican, Opicus, -a, -um. 

Opilius, Opilius, -ii (m.). 

Opimia, Opimia, -e (f.). 

Opimius, Opimius, -ii (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Opimius, Opimius, -a, -um, and 
Opimianus, a, -um. 

Opis, Opis, -is (f.). 

Opitergium, Opitergium, -ii (n.) ; of or be- 
longing to Opitergium, Opiterginus, -a, 
-um. 

Opiternius, Opiternius, -ii (m.). 

Oplacis, Oplacus, -i (m.). 

Oporto, Cale, -es (f.); Portus Calensis ; 
of or belonging to Oporto, Calensis, -e. 

Oppia, Oppia, -# (f.). 

Oppianicus, Oppianicus, -i (m.). 

Oppian, Oppianus, -i (m.). 

Oppidius, Oppidius, -ii (m.). 

Oppius, Oppius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Oppius, Oppius, -a, -um. 

Ops, Ops, Opis (f.) ; of or relating to Ops, 
Opalis, -e. 

Opsius, Opsius, -ii (m.). 

Optantins, Optantius, -ii (m.). 

Opus, Opus, -untis (f.); of or belonging 
to Opus, Opuntian, Opuntius, -a, -um. 
Orange, Arausio, -dnis (f.); of or belong- 

ing to Orange, Arausiensis, -e. 

Orata, Orata, -@ (m.). 

Orbelus (Mount), Orbélus, -i (m.). 

Orbilius, Orbilius, -ii (m.). 

Orbius, Orbius, -ii (m.). 

Orbona, Orbéna, -z (f.). 

Orcades, the, Orcades, -um (f.), Insule. 

Orchamus, Orchamusg, -i (m.). 

Orcheni, the, Orchéni, -orum (m.). 

Orchinius, Orchinius, -ii (m.). 

Orchéménos, Orchéménos or -nus, -i (m.) ; 
of or belonging to Orchomenos, Orcho- 
ménius, -a, -um. 

Orcus, Orcus, -i (m.). 

Ordessus, Ordessug, -i (f.). 

Ordovices, the, Ordovices, -um (m.). 

Ordymnus (Mount), Ordymnus, -i (m.). 

Oreads, the, Oreades, -um (f.); an Oread, 
Oreas, -adis (f.). 

Oreste, the, Oreste, -arum (m.); country 
of the Oreste, Orestis, -idis (f.). 

Orestes, Orestes, - and -is (m.) ; of or re- 
lating to Orestes, Orestéus, -a, -um. 

Orestilla, Orestilla, -w (f.). 

Oretum, Orétum, -i (n.); of or belonging 
to Oretum, Orétanus, -a, -um. 

Oreus, Oréus, -i (f.), and Oreum, -i (n.); 
of or belonging to Oreus, Oréticus, -a, 
-um ; the inhabitants of Oreus, Oritani, 
-orum (m.). 

Orgas, Orgas, -@ (m.). 

Orge, Orge, -es (f.). 

Orgessum, Orgessum, -i (n.). 

Oricus, Oricus or Oricos, -i (f.), and Ori- 
cum, -i (n.); of or belonging to Oricus, 
Oricius, -a, -um ; the inhabitants of Ori- 
cus, Oricini, -orum (m.). 

Origen, Origénes, -is (m.); a follower of 
Origen, Origénista, -w, and Origénia- 
nus, -i (m.). 

Orion, Orion, -onis (m.). 

Orippo, Orippo, -dnis (f.). 

Orithyia, Orithyia, -w (f.). 

Orins, Orius, -ii (m.). 

Orkney, the (Islands), Orcides, -um (f.), 
Insula. 

Orlando, Orlandus, -i (m.). 

Orleans, Genabum, -i (x.), q. v.; Aurélia, 
-w (f.); Aurélianum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Orleans, Aurelidnensis, -e ; 
v. New Orleans. 

Ormisdas, v. Hormisdas. 


Oe + Ornithus or Ornjtus, -i (m.). 
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Oroanda, Oroanda, -orum (n.); of or be- 
longing to Oroanda, Oroandicus, -a, 
-um, and Oroandensis, -e. 

Oroandes, Oroandes, -is (m.). 

Orodes, Orddes, -is (m.). 

Oromedon, Ordmédon, -ontis (m.). 

Orontes, Orontes, -is (m.), a man’s name, 
—2. the Orontes, Orontes, -is and -i (m.), 
a river ; of or belonging to the Orontes, 
Orontéus, -a, -um, 

Oropus, Oropus, -i (f.). 

Orostus, Orosius, -ii (m.). 

Orpheus, Orpheus, -eos and -ei (m.); of 
or belonging to Orpheus, Orpkéus, -a, 
-um, and Orphicus, -a, -um. 

Orphidius, Orphidius, -ii (m.). 

Orphitus, Orphitus, -i (m.). 

Orphne, Orphne, -es (f.). 

Orsilochus, Orsilichus, -i (m.). 

Orsinus, Orsinus, -i (m.). 

Orthobula, Orthobiila, -z (f.). 

Orthosia, Orthosia, -« (f.). 

Orthrus, Orthrus, -i (m.). 

Ortiagon, Ortiagon, -onis (m.). 

Ortona, Ortona, -« (f.); of or belonging 
to Ortona, Ortonensis, -e. 

Ortygia, Ortygia, -e, and Ortygie, -es (f.) ; 
of or belonging to Ortygia, Ortygian, 
Ortygius, -a, -um. 

Osaces, Osiaces, -is (m.). 

Osca, Osca, -@ (f.); of or belonging to 
Osca, Oscensis, -e. 

Osci, the, Osci, -orum (m.); Oscan, Os- 
cus, -a, -um, 

Oscar, Oscarus, -i (m.). 

Oscus, Oscus, -i (m.). 

Osdroene, Osdroéne, -es, and Osdroéna, 
-@ (f.); of or belonging to Osdroene, 
Osdroénus, -a, -um. 

Osero, Absorus, -i (f.). 

Osi, the, Osi, -orum (m.). 

Osii, the, Osii, -orum (m.). 

Osinius, Osinius, -ii (m.). 

Osiris, Osiris, -is and -idis (m.). 

Osismii, the, Osismii, -orum (m.); of or 
belonging to the Osismii, Osismicus, -a, 


-um, 

Osmund, Osmundus, -i (m.). 

Osphagus, the, Osphagus, -i (m.). 

Ossa (Mount), Ossa, -e (f.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Ossa, Osszeus, -a, -um. 

Ossuna, Genua, -@ (f.), Ursorum. 

Ostanes, Ostanes, -is (m.). 

Ostend, Ostenda, -® (f.). 

Ostia, Ostia, - (f.); of or belonging to 
Ostia, Ostiensis, -e. 

Ostorius, Ostorius, -ii (m.). 

Ostrogoths, the, Ostrogothi, -orum (m.). 

Oswald, Oswaldus, -i (m.). 

Otacilius, Otacilius, -ii (m.). 

Otho, Otho, -dnis (m.); of or relating to 
Otho, Othonianus, -a, -um. 

Othrys (Mount), Othrys, -¥os or -¥is (m.) ; 
of or belonging to Othrys, Othrysius, 
-a, -um. 

Othus, Othus, -i (m.). 

Otranto, Hydruntum, -i (n.), q. v., and 
Hydrus, -untis (f.). 

Otricolé, Ocriciilum, -i (n.), q. Vv. 

Otris, Otris, -is (f.)- 

Otto, Otho, -6nis (m.). 

Otus, Otus, -i (m.). 

Ouessant, Uxantis, -is (f.). 

Ovetum, Ovétum, -i (n.); of or belonging 
to Ovetum, Ovetanus, -a, -um. 

Ovia, Ovia, -@ (f.). 

Ovid, Ovidius, -ii (m.). 

Oviedo, Ovétum, -i (”.), q. v. 

Ovinius, Ovinius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Ovinius, Ovinius, -a, -um. 

Ovius, Ovius, -ii (m.). 

Owen, Audonenus, -i, and Eugénius, -ii 
(m.). 

Oxathres, Oxathres, -is (m.). 

Oxford, Oxonia, -@ (f.); of or belonging 
to Oxford, Oxoniensis, -e. 

Oxia, Oxie, -arum (f.), Insule. 

Oxiones, the, Oxidnes, -um (m.). 

Oxus, the, Oxus, -i (m.). 

Oxyartes, Oxyartes, -is (m.). 

Oxydraca, the, Oxydracw, -arum (m.). 

Oxyrrynchus, Oxyrrynchus. -i (m.); of or 
belonging to Oxyrrynchus, Oxyrrynchi- 
tes, -e (masc. adj.). 

Oxola, the, Ozdle, -arum (m.), 

Ozomene, Oziméné, -es (f.). 
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Pacarius, Pacarius, -ii (m.). 

Pacatus, Pacatus, -i (m.). 

Paccius, Paccius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Paccius, Paccianus, -a, -um. 

Pacensis, v. Paz. 

Pachynum, Pachynum, -i (n.), and Pachy- 
nus, -i(f.); Greek form, Pachynos, -i(f-). 

Pacilius, Pacilius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 
to Pacilius, Pacilianus, -a, -um. 

Pacilus, Pacilus, -i (m.). 

Paconius, Pacénius, -ii (m.). 

Pacorus, Pacorus, -i (m.). 

Pactius, Pactius, -ii (m.). 

Pactolus, the, Pactolus, -i (m.); of or relat- 
vad to the Pactolus, Pactilis, -idis (fem. 
adj.). 

Pactumeius, Pactumeius, -ii (m.). 

Pactye, Pactye, -es ( f.). 

Pacuilla, Paculla, -e (f.). 

Pacuvius, Pactivius, -ii (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Pacuvius, Paciivianus, -a, -um. 
Paderborn, Paderborna, -we (f.); of or be- 
longing to Paderborn, Paderbornen- 

sis, -e. 

Padua, Patavium, -ii (7.), q. v. 

Padus, ae Padus, -i (m.) ; of or relating 

Po, to the Padus or Po, Padanus, 

-a, -um; dwellers on the Po, Padani, 


-orum (m.). 

Padusa, the, Padiisa, -e (f.). 

Paan, Pean, -anis (m.). 

Pamani, the, Pemani, -orum (m.). 

Penula, Peenula, -e (m.). 

Paon, Pxon, -6nis (m.); of or relating to 
Paon, Peonius, -a, -um. 

Paénes, the, Pebnes, -um (m.); the coun- 
try of the Paones, Paonia, Pebnia, -« 
(f); Paeonian, Pebénius, -a,-um; and 
pecul. fem., Peinis, -idis, 

Paonius, Pednius, -ii (m.). 

Pestum, Pestum, -i (m.); of or belonging 
to Pastum, Pestanus, -a, -um. 

Patina, Petina, -e (f.). 

Patus, Petus, -i (m.). 

Pe@zon, Pwzon, -ontis (m.). 

Page, Page, -arum (f.); of or belonging 
to Page, Pageeus, -a, -um. 

Pagase, Paigase, -arum, and Pagasa, -~ 
(f.); of or belonging to Pagasa, Paga- 
steus, -a, -um, and Pagiasicus, -a, -um. 

Palemon, Palemon, -dnis (m.); of or re- 
lating to Palemon, Palemdnius, -a, -um, 

Paleno, Paleno, -tis (f.). , 

Paleovouni, Helicon, -dnis (m.), q. v. 

Palepaphos, Palepaphos or -phus, -i (f.). 

Palephatus, Palephatus, -i (m.) ; of or re- 
lating to Paiaphatus, Palephatius, -a, 


-um, 

Paleste, Paleste, -es (f.). 

Palestina, v. Palestine. 

Paletyrus, Paletyrus, -i (f.). 

Palamédes, Palamédes, -is (m.); of or re- 
lating to Palamedes, Palamédéus, -a, 
-um; Palamédicus, -a, -um; and Pala- 
médidcus, -a, -um, 

Palatine (Mount), Palatinus, -i (m.), Mons, 
Palatium, -ii (”.); of or belonging to 
the Palatine Mount, Palatinus, -a, -um. 

Palermo, Panormus, -i (f.), q. v. 

Pales, Piles, -is (f.); of or relating to Pa-. 
les, Palilis, -e. 

Palestine, Palestina, -w and -tine, -es (f.) ; 
of or belonging to Palestine, Palestinus, 
-a, -um, and (late) Palestinensis, -a 

Palestrina, Preeneste, -is (7.), q. v. 

Palfurius, Palfurius, -ii (m.). 

Palibrothra, Palibothra or Palimbothra, 


-B (f.). , 

Palici, the, Palici, -orum (m.). 

Palinuro (Cape), Palinirum, -i (”.), Pro- 
montorium. 

Palinurus, Palinirus, -i (m.). 

Palla, Palla, - (m.). 

Palladius, Palladius, -ii (m.). 

Pallanteum, Pallantéum, -i (.); of or re- 
lating to Pallanteum, Pallantéus, -a, 


-um. 

Palias, Pallas, -idis (f.), appellation of 
Minerva; of or relating to Pallas, Pa) 
ladius, -a, -um.—2. Pallas, -antis (m.), a 
man's name; of or relating to P. 
Pallantius, -a, -um, and Pallantéus, -a, 
-um ; daughter or female descendant of 
Pallas, Pallantias, -adis, and Pallantis, 
dis (f.). 

Pallene, Palléne, -es (f.); of or belonging 


PAP 


ee er fc 

and Pallenensis, 

Palma, Palma, -@ (f.); of or belonging to 
ee ne 


: Palms (Island of ), Palmaria, -2 (f.), In- 

sula. 

Palmyra, Palmfra, - (f-); of or belong- 
ing to Palmyra, Palmyrénus, -a, -um. 

Paizus, Paltus, -i (/). 

Palumbus, Palumbus, -i (m.). 

Pamisus, Pamisus, -i (m.). 

Pammenes, Pamménes, -is (m.). 
Pampeluna, Pampelo, -onis ( f.); Pampe- 
lona, -@ (f.). 

Pamphila, a -2 (f+). 

Pamphilus, Pamphilus, -i (z.). 

Pamphylia, cy le -2 (f); of or be- 
longing to Pamphylia, Pamphylian, 
Pamphylius, -a, -um, and (late) Pam- 
phjlus, -a, -um. 

Pan, Pan, -Anos or -anis (m.). 

- Panacea, Panacéa, -# (f.). 

Panacra, Panacra, “B ( KAS 

Panenus, Panwnus, -i (m.). 

Panatius, Panetius, -ii (m.). 

Panatolium, Panetolium, -ii (n.) ; of or re- 
lating to the Panetolium, Panztolicus, 
-a, -um. 

Panaretus, Panarétus, -i (m.). 

Panchaia, Panchaia, -» (f.); of or be- 
longing to Pan ancheus, -a, 

-um; Panchaicus, -a, -um; and Pan- 
chaius, -a, -um. 

Panda, Panda, -e (f.). 

Panda, the, Pande, -arum (m.); of or be- 

anda, Pandzus, -a, -um. 


Pandataria, Pandataria, -# (f.). 

Pandion, Pandion, -dnis (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Pandion, Pandionius, -a, -um. 

Pandora, Pandora, -# (f.). 

Pandosia, Pandosia, -2 « Sf)- 

Pandrosos, Pandrésos. -i ( f.). 

Pangeus (Mount), Pangeus, -i (m.), and 
Pangea, -orum (n.); of or belonging 
to Mount Pangeus, Pangeus, -a, -um, 

Panionium, ngverian’ -ii (a) | Of or re- 
lating to the P > “8, 
-um. 

Pannicus, Pannicus, -i (m.). 

Pannonia, Panndnia, -e (f.); of or relat- 
ing to Pannonta, Pannonian, Panndni- 

cus, -a, -um, and Pannonius, -a, -um; 
oink fem., Panndnis, -idis. 

Panope, Pandpe, -es, and Panopéa, - (f.). 

Panopeus, Panopeus, -eos or -ei (m.). 

Panopolis, Pandpdlis, -is (f); of or relat- 
ba to Panopolis, Panopdlites, -z (masc. 

- adj.). 

Panormus, Panormus or Panhormus, -i 
(f.); Panormum, -i (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Panormus, Panormitanus, -a, -um. 

Pansa, Pansa, -© (m.); of or relating to 
Pansa, Pansianus, -a, -um. 

cares boon Pantagias, -#@ (m.). 

-ontis (m.). 

Paniakes, Pantanus, -i (m.). 

Pantheon, Pantheon or Paced i(a.). 

Pantheus, Panthéus, -i (m.). 

Panthius, Panthius, -ii (m.). 

Panthus, Panthus (contracted from Pan- 
thous), -i, voc -u (m.); son of Panthus, 
Panthoides, - (m.). 

Panticapeum, Panticapzum, -i = 
belonging to Pantic 
sis, -e; the inhabitants of poleornr 
Panticapsi, -orum (m.). 

Pantilius, Pantilius, -ii (m.). 

Pantolabus, Pantolabus, -i (m.). 

Panurgus, Panurgus, -i (m.). 

Panyasis, Panyasis, -is (m.). 

Panysus, the, Panysus, -i (m.). 

Paphlagonia, Paphlagonia, -» (f.); of or 
belonging to Paphlagonia, Paphiagoni- 
an, Paphiagonius, -a, -um ; the Paphla- 
gonians, Paphlagines, -um (m.), 

Papanutius, Paphnutius, -ii (m.). 

Paphos, Paphos or Paphus, -i (f.); of or 
nee to Paphos, Paphian, Paphius, 
-8, - 

Piphes, | Paphus, -i(m.). 

Papa, Papia, -@ (f.). 

Papilus, Papilus, -i (m.). 

Paptnian, Papinianus, -i (m.). 

Papinius, Papinius, -ii (m.). 

Papinus, Papinus, -i (m.). 

ca Papirianus, -i(m,). 

Pepir ius, Papirius, -ii (m.); of or relating 








) ; of or 








PAT 
to Papirius, Papirius, -a, -um, and Pa- 


voters by Paradisus, -i (m). 

Paratacene, Parwtacéné, -es ¥. ); the in- 
habitants of Paretacene, Paretacéni, 
-orum (m.). 

Paretoninm, Paretdnium, -ii (m.); of or 
pe ting to Paretontum, Parztonius, 

-um 

Paras Paralus, -i (m.). 

Parce, Parcs, -arum F- ye 

Parenzo, Parentium, -ii (m.). 

Parhedrus, Parhedrus, -i (m.). 

Paris, Paris, ridis, acc. -idem, -in, or -im 
(m.), @ man’s name. 

Paris (city), Lutetia, -e (f.), Parisiorum ; 
Parisii, -orum (m.); the Parisians, Pa 
risii, -orum (m.) ; Ue ee 
Parisian, Parisiacus, -a, 

Parium, Parium, -ii (.) ; ipae or belonging 
to Parium, us, -a, -umM_ 

Parma, Parma, -& YG): of or belonging 
to Parma, Parmanus, -a, -um, and Par- 
mensis, -e; the inhabitants of Parma, 
Parmenses, -ium (m.). 

Parmenides, Parménides, -is (m.). 

Parmenio, Parménio, -dnis (m.). 

Parmeniscus, Parméniscus, -i (m.). 

Parnassus (Mount), Parnassus or Parna- 

sus, -i (m.); of or belonging to Parnas- 
phy Parnassian, Parnassius, -a, -um; 
pecul. fem., Parnassis, -idis. 

Parnes (Mount), Parnes, -éthis (m.). 

Paropamisus, Paropamisus, -i (m.); the 
dwellers on the Paropamisus, Paropami- 
sad, -arum, and Paropamisii, -orum 
(m.). 


a ee ES - 


PEL 


Patami, the, Patami, -orum (m.}. 

Patara, Patara, -~ (f.) and -orum (n.,, 
of or belonging to Patara, Patareus, -a 
-um, and : 
masc., Pataréus, -eos or -ei; pecul. fem. 
Pataréis, -idis ; the inhabitants of Pate 
ra, Patarani, -orum (m.). 

Patavium, Patavium, -ii (n.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Patavium, Patavinus, -a, -um. 

Paterculus, ivgbagy : -i (m.). 

Pateria, Pateria, 2 


Patina, Patina, -® (m.). 
Patino, Patmos, i F, 8 


nus, -a, -um. 

Patrobas, Patrobas, -2 {m.). 

Patrobius, Patrobius, -ii (m.). 

Patrocles, Patrocles, -is (m-). 

Patroclus, Patroclus, -i (m.); of or reat 
a le to (a) Patroclus, Patroclidnus, 4, 

ae Patro, -dnis (m.). 

Patuicius, Patulcius, -ii (m.) ; of or belong 
ing to Patulcius, Patulcianus, -8, -um. 

Pau, Palum, -i (n.). 

Paul, Paullus or Paulus, -i (m.) 

Paulla, Paulla, -e (f.). 

Pauilina, Paullina, -@ (f.). 

pre sige angry -i (n.). : 
a aullus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Paullus, Paullianus, -a, -um. 

Pemala: tsa i ap ae 





Paroréa, Paroréa, -© (f); the 
of Parorea, Paroreatz, -arum (m.). 
i tet Stan ay sna es hat of or be 


longing to Paros, Parian, Parius, -a,’ 


-um. 

Parparus (Mount), Parparus, -i (m.). 

Parrhasia, Parrhasia, -e© (f.); of or be- 
rise Se to pissin Parrhasian, Par- 


Parthalis, Parthalis, -is (f-). 

Parthaon, Parthaon, -dnis (m.); of or re- 
lating to Parthaon, Parthadnius, -a, 
-um; son or descendant of Parthaon, 
Parthadnides, -2 (m.). 

Parthenie, Parthénie, -es (f.). 

Parthenii, the, Parthénii, -orum (m.). 

Parthenium, Parthénium or Parthenion, 
-ii (n.), Promontorium. 

Parthenius (Mount), Parthénius, -ii =); ; 
tor gee de Mount Parthenius, Par- 


Parte, *Parthénius, -ii (m.); of or re- 
lating to Parthenius, Parthenianus, us, -a, 


-um. 

Parthenon, Parthénon, -dnis (m.). 

Parthenopeus, Parthéndpeus, -i {m.). 

Parthenope, Parthénépe, -e3 ( f.) ; of or re- 
doting; to Parthenope, Parthéndpéiua, a, 


Parhoumatte Parthénopilis, -is (f.). 
Parthia, Parthia, -= (f.); waredies 
to Parthia, Parthian, Parthius, -a, -um, 
and Parthus, -a, -um; the Parthians, 
Pieters ( ateatlig (n.); of 
um, um, -i (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Parthum, Parthinus, -a, -um. 
Par usi, the, dabei -orum (m.). 
Paryadres (Mount), P. -® (m.). 
Pasargade, Pasargade, -arum (f.). 
Pasias, Pasias, -@ (m.). 
Pi , Pasiphaé, -es, and Pasiphaa, -© 
Vi daughter of Pasiphaé, Pasiphaéia, 
-2 ( ye 
Pasiteies, Pasitéles, -is (m.). 
eis Pasithea, -#, and Pasithée, -es 
, 
Pasitigris, the, Pasitigris, -idis or -is (m.). 
Passala, the, Passale, -arum (m.). 
Passaro, Passaro, -dnis (f.). 
Passau, Passavium, -ii (n.). 
Panic Foe -i (m.). 


m. 
Pame, Sactaane: -i (n.). ee 
Pastillus, Pastillus, -i i). 





atalius, -a, -um. 





hee: to Pax (J ulia), 


Pedanius, Pedanius, + 
Pedasum, Pedasum, -i, and Pedasa, -orum 


(n.). 
Pedasus, Pedasus, -i ( f.). 
Pedianus, Pedianus, -i (m.). 


Pedo, Pedo, -dnis (m.). 

Peducaus, Peduczus, -i (m.); of or relat- 

st ae Sy errata, Fe rar ee manned 
edum, um, -i (#.); of or te 
Pedum, Pedanus, -a, -um. 

Pegasus, Pégasus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Pegasus, Pegasean, Pi éus, -a,-UmM ; 


P » Pel -ii ( 
rey reiing wouter idol oo op 4 
lagians, Pelagiani, -orum (m.). 

deren oat vane (m.). pore es 
elagon -um (m. 
caly of the ae Pelagonia, -# 


Boe -orum sd of or be- 
fond ‘am, end Pelaagins a tm; the 


of the Pelasgi, Pelasgia, -», and 
elasgis, -idis ( f.). 
Puen bel taian. <li (m.); of or 
pygnd to Pelethronius, Pi 
-um. 
Paeus, Peléus, -eos or -ei (m.); of or relat- 


ing to Peleus, Peléius, -a, -um ; son of 
Peleus, Pelides, -= (m.). 


Peligni, ee ee -orum (m,); of or re 
lating to eligni, Pelignus, -&, -um. 
Pelignus, Peliguus, -i (m.). 
Pelion (Mount), Pélion, -ii (n. 
(m.); and Pelius Mons; 
to Mount Pelion, Pélius, 
SE gia -8, -um; pecul. fem., 


fect © 
| Pelium, Pelium, -ii (#.). 


PER 


Pella, Pella, -e (f.); of or belonging to 
Pella, Pelléan, Pelleeus, -a, -um. 

Pellenaus (Mount), Pelleneus, -i (m.). 

Pellendones, the, Pellendénes, -um (m.). 

Pellene, Pelléné, -es (f.) ; of or belonging 
to Pellene, Pellénwus, -a, -um, and Pel- 
lénensis, -e. 

Pellio, Pellio, -6nis (m.). 

Pelopea, Pélopéa, -w (f.). 

Pelopidas, Pelopidas, -a (m.), 

Peloponnesus, Peloponnésus, -i (f.); of or 
belonging to the Peloponnesus, Pelopon- 
nesian, Peloponnésius, -a, -um; Pelo- 
ponnésiacus, -a, -um; and (late) Pelo- 
ponnensis, -e. 

Pelops, Pélops, -6pis (m.); of or relating 
to Pelops, Pélopéus, -a, -um; Pelopéius, 
-a, -um; and Pélopius, -a, -um; pecul. 
JSem., Pelopéias, -adis, and Pelopéis, 
-idis ; son or descendant of Pelops, Pe- 
lopides, -2 (m.); usually in plural, the 
Pelopida, Pélépide, -arum (m.). 

Pelorus, Pelorus, -i (m.), and Pelérum, -i 
(n.) ; of or belonging to Pelorus, Pelori- 
an, Peloritanus, -a,-um; pecul. fem., Pe- 
lorias, -aidis, and Peléris, -idis. 

Pelusium, Pélasium, -ii (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Pelusium, Pelusian, Pélisius, -a, 
-um ; Pelusiacus, -a, -um; and Pelusia- 
nus, -a,-um; pecul. masc., Pelusidtes or 
-Ota, -w (an inhabitant of Pelusium). 

Peneleus, Pénéleus, -eos or -ei (m.). 

Penelope, Pénélopa, -w, or Penelope, -es 
(f.); of or relating to Penelope, Penelo- 
pzus, -a, -um. 

Penestia, Penestia, - (f.); the inhabit- 
ants of Penestia, Peneste, -arum (m.). 
Penéus, the, Pénéus, -i (m.); of or relat- 
ing to the Peneus, Penéus, -a, -um, and 
Pénéius, -a, -um; pecul, fem., Penéis, 

-idos. 

Pennine (Alps), Penning Alpes (f.), v. 
Alps ; of or relating to the Pennine Alps, 
Pennine, Penninus, -a, -um. 

Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania, -#® (f.); 
Pennsylvanian, Pennsylvanius, -a, -um. 

Pennus, Pennus, -i (m.). 

Pentadius, Pentadius, -ii (m.). 

Pentapolis, Pentapdlis, -is (f:); of or be- 
lunging to Pentapolis, Pentapdlitanus, 
-a, -UMm 

Penteaactylos (Mount), Taygétus, -i (m.). 

Pentelirus (Mount), Pentélicus, -i (m.); 
of w belonging to Mount Pentelicus, 
Pentélicus, -a, -um, avd Pentélensis, -e. 

Penthesilea, Penthésiléa, -w (f.). 

Pentheus, Pentheus, -eos or -ei (m.) ; of or 
belonging to Pentheus, Penthéus, -a, 
-um; son or descendant of Pentheus, 
Penthides, -x (m.). 

Pentri, the, Pentri, -orum (m.). 

Peparethus, Péparéthus, -i (f.); of or be- 
longing to Peparethus, Peparcthius, -a, 
-um. 

Pera, Chrysocéras, -atis (n.). 

Peraa, Perea, -w (f.). 

Percival, Percivallus, -i (m.). 

Percote. Percote, -es (f.); of or belonging 
to Percote, PercOtius, -a, -um. 

Perdiccas, Perdiccas, -e (m.). 

Perdiz, Perdix, -icis (m.). 

Peregrine, Peregrinus, -i (m.). 

Perenna, Perenna, -w (f.). 

Perennis, Perennis, -is (m.). 

Perga, Perga, - (f.); of or belonging to 
Perga, Pergwus, -a, -um, and Pergen- 
sis, -e. 

Pergamus, Pergima, -orum; Pergimum, 
-i(m.); and Perganuus, -i(f.); of or be- 
longing to Pergamus, Pergiménus, -a, 
-um, and Pergémeus, -a, -um. 

Pergus, Pergus, -i (m.). 

Periander, Periander, -dri, and Perian- 
drus, -i (m.). 

Peribomins, Peribomiug, -ii (m.). 

Pericles, Pericles, -is (and sometimes -i) 
(m.). 

Periclymenus, Pericl¥ménug, -i (m.). 

Perigord, Petricoriensis regio (f.). 

Perigueux, Petricorium, -ii (n.). 

Perilaus, Perilaus, -i (m.). 

Perilla, Peritia, -w (f.). 

Periliins, Perillius, -ii (m.). 

Perillus, Perillus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Perillus, Perilléus, -a, -um. 

Perimede, Periméde, -es (4); Perimédé- 
an, Perimédéus, -a, -um. 

Perimele, Periméle, -es (f.). 

Perinthus, Perinthus, -i (f.); cf or belong: | 
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ing to Perinthus, Perinthian, Perinthius, 
-a, -um, 

Periphanes, Periphbines, -is (m.). 

Periphas, Periphas, -antis (m.). 

Periphetes, Periphétes, -v (m.). 

Permessus, the, Permessus, -i (m.), of or 
relating to the Permessus, Permessius, 
-a, -um; pecul. fem., Permessis, -idis. 

Pernambuco, Fernambocum, -i (7.). 

Pero, Péro, -tis (f.). 

Perolla, Perolla, -w (f.). 

Perouse, Perusa, -® (f.). 

Perpenna, Perpenna, -# (m.), 

Perperene, Perpéréné, -es (f.); of or be- 
longing to Perperene, Perpérénus, -a, 
-um. 

Perperna, Perperna, -@ (m.). 

Perpignan, Perpinianum, -i (7.). 

Perrhabi, the, Perrhebi, -orum (m.); the 
country of the Perrhabi, Perrhebia, -w 
(ff); Perrhebian, Perrhebius, -a, -um. 

Persa, Persa, -@ (m.).—2. (f.) a woman's 
eit ; daughter of Persa, Perséis, -idis 
(f). 

Perseus, Perseus, -i (m.). 

Persephone, v. Proserpina, 

Persepolis, Persépdlis, -is (f.). 

Perses, Perses, -w (m.); of or relating to 
Perses, Perséius, -a, -um, and Perséus, 
-a, -um; daughter of Perses, Perséis, 
-idis (f.). 

Perseus, Perseus, -eos or -ei (m); of or re- 
lating to Perseus, Perséius, -a, -um, and 
ie -a, -um ; pecul. fem., Perséis, 
-idis. 

Persia, Persis, -idis (f.); Persia, - (f.); 
of or belonging to Persia, Persian, Per- 
sicus, -a, -um, and (late) Perséus, -a, 
-um,; pecul. fem., Persis, -idis; a@ Per- 
sian, Persa and Perses, -@ (m.); the 
Persians, Perse, -arum (m.). 

Persicus, Persicus, -i (m.), an appellative ; 
of or relating to Persicus, Persiciainus, 
-a, -um. 

Persis, v. Persia, 

Persius, Persius, -ii (m.). 

Perth, Fanum St. Joannis ad Tavum; Per- 
thum, -i (7.). 

Pertinaz, Pertinax, -Aacis (m.). 

Peru, Peruvia, -e (f.); of or belonging 
to Peru, Peruvianus, -a, -um. 

Perugia, abe Say -e (f.); of or belong- 

Perusia, ing to Perusia, Perusian, 
Périisinus, -a, -um. 

Pesaro, Pisaurum, -i (7.), q. v. 

Pescara, Aternum, -i (7.). 

Pescara, the, Aternus, -i (m.). 

Pescennius, Pescennius, -ii (m.); of or re- 
lating to Pescennius, Pescennianus, -a, 


-um. 
Pessinus, Pessinus, -untis (f.); of or be- 
longing to Pessinus, Pessinuntius, -a, 
-um, and (late) Pessinunticus, -a, -um. 

Pesth, Pessium, -ii (7.). 

Pesti, Peestum, -i(n.), q. v. 

Petale, Petale, -es (f.). 

Petavio, Petavio, -dnis (f.); of Petavio, 
Petavionensis, -e. 

Peter, Petrus, -i (m.). 

Peterborough, Petuaria, -e (f.); Petro- 
burgum, -i (7.). 

Petersburg, St., Petropolis, -is (f.). 

Peterwardein, Acimincum, -i (7.). 

Petilia, Petilia, -e (f.); of Petilia, Petili- 
an, Petilinus, -a, -um. 

Petilium, Petilium, -ii (7.). 

Petilius, Petilius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Petilius, Petilian, Petilius, -a, -um, 
and Petilianus, -a, -um. 

Petosiris, Petdsiris, -idis (m.). 

Petra, Petra, w (f.); of or belonging to 
Petra, Petraeus, -a,-um, and (late) Pe- 
trensis, -e; pecul. masc., Petrites, -a. 

Petraa, Petrwa, -e (f.), Arabia; of Ara- 
bia Petrea, Petrus, -a, -wm, 

Petreius, Petreius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Petreius, Petreianus, -a, -um. 

Petrine, Petrine, -arum (f.); of or be- 
longing to Petrina, Petrinus, -a, -um. 

Petro, Petro, -6nis (m.). 

Petrocorii, the, Petrécorii, -orum (m.); of 
or belonging to the Petrocorii, Petrécér- 
icus, -a, -um. 

Petronia, Petronia, -@ (f.). 

Petronius, Petrdnius, -ii (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Petronius, Petronian, Petronius, 
-a, -um, and Petronianus, -a, -um. 

Petrus, v. Peter. 

Pettalus, Pettalus, -i (m.). 





PHA 


Peuce, Peuce, -es ( f.); of or belonging te 
Peuce, Peucénus, -a, -um. 

i tes, P tes, -is (m.). 

Peucetia, Peucétia, - (f:); of or belong- 
ing to Peucetia, Peucetian, Peucetius, 
-a, -um. 

Phacium, Phacium, -ii (n.). 

Phaacia, Pheacia, -w (f.); the Pheaci- 
ans, Pheeaces, -um (m.); in sing., Phee- 
ax, -acis; Pheacian, Pheacius, -a, -um, 
and Pheacus, -a, -um. 

Phadimus, Phedimus, -i (m.). 

Phado, Phedo, -6nis (m.). 

Phaedra, Pheedra, -e (f.). 

Phedria, Phedria or Pheedrias, - (m.). 

Phedrus, Phedrus, -i (m.). 

Pheneas, Pheneas, - (m.). 

Phaocomes, Phexbcimes, -x (m.). 

Phestum, Phrstum, -i (7.); Pheestus. - 
(f.); of or belonging to Phastum, Phees- 
tius, -a, -um ; pecul. fem., Pheestias, -adis. 

Phaéthon, Phaéthon, -ontis (m.); of or re- 
lating to Phaéthon, Phaéthontius, -a, 
-um, and Phaéthontéus, -a, -um; pecul. 
Sem., Phaéthontias, -Adis, and Phaéthon- 
tis, -idis. 

Phaéthusa, Phaéthisa, -w (f.). 

Phalecus, Phaleecus, -i (m.). 

Phalangius, Phalangius, -ii (m.). 

Phalanna, Phalanna, -# (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Phalanna, Phalannzus, -a, -um. 

Phalantus, Phalantus, -i (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Phalantus, Phalantéus, -a, -um, 
and Phalantinus, -a, -um. 

Phalara, Phalara, -orum (n.). 

Phalaris, Phalaris, -idis, acc. -idem or -in 
(m.). 

Phalasarne, Phalasarne, -es (f.); of or be 
longing to Phalasarne, Phalasarnéus, a, 


um. 

Phalasia, Phalasia, -ae (f.). 

Phaleg, Phaleg, indecl. (m.). 

Phalerum, Phalérum, -i, and Phaléra, 
-6rum (7.); of or belonging to Phale- 
rum, Phaléricus, -a, -um; pecul, masc., 
Phaléréus, -eos or -ei. 

Phalerion, Phalerion, -6nis (m.). 

Phalerus, Phalérus, -i (m.). 

Phalesina, Phalesina, -ae (f.). 

Phaliscus, Phaliscus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Phaliscus, Phaliscus, -a, -um. 

Phaloria, Phaloria, -# (f.). 

Phamea, Phamea, -# (m.). 

Phana, Phane, -arum (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Phane, Phanzus, -a, -um. 

Phanagoria. Phanagoria, -w (f.). 

Phanias, Phanias, - (m.). 

Phanote, Phanote, -es (f-). 

Phanotea, Phanotéa, -@ (f.). 

Phanuel, Phanuel, -élis (m.). 

Phacn, Phaon, -6nis (m.), lover of Sappho.— 
2. Phaon, -ontis (m.), freedman of Nero. 

Phare, Phare, -drum (f.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Phare, Phareeus, -a, -um. 

Pharaoh, Pharao or Pharaon, -Gnis (m.), 

Pharasmanes, Pharasmanes, -is (m.). 

Pharathon, Pharathon, -dnis (f.); an tn- 
habitant of Pharathon, Pharathdnites, 
-@ (m.). 

Pharisee, a, Phariseeus, -i (m.) ; the Phari- 
sees, Phariseei, -6rum (m.); of or relat- 
ing to the Pharisees, Pharisaic, Phari- 
seus, a, um, and Pharisaicus, -a, -um. 

Pharmacusa, Pharmacusa, -® (f.). 

Pharnabazus, Pharnabazus, -i (m.). 

Pharniaces, Pharnaces, -is (m.). 

Pharnacia, Pharnacia, -# (f.). 

Pharos, Pharos or Pharus, -i (f.) ; of or be- 
longing to Pharos, Pharius, -a, -um, and 
Phariacus, -a, -um: the inhabitants of 
Pharos, Pharite, -arum (m.). 

Pharsdlus, Pharsalus, -i (f.); ef or belong- 
ing to Pharsalus, Pharsalian, Pharsali- 
cus, -a, um, and Pharsialius, -a, -um. 

Pharus, v. Pharos. 

Pharusii, the, Pharusii, -orum (m.). 

Phasania, Phasania, -® (f.). 

Phaselis, Phasélis, -idis (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Phaselis, Phaselinus, -a, -um; ¢ 
inhabitants of Phaselis, Phaselite, -arum 





(m.). 

Bee the, Phasis, -is and -idis (m.) ; of or 
belonging to the Phasis, Phasianus, -a, 
-um, and Phasiacus, -a, -um ; pecil. fem., 
Phasias, -dis, and Phasis, -idis (poet. for 
Colchian). 

Phatnitic, Phatniticus, -a, -um; the Phat- 
nitic mouth (of the Nile), Phatniticum 
Ostium. 


PHI 


Phazania, Phazania, -@ (/.); of or belong- 
ing to Phazania, Phazanius, -a, -um. 

Pheca, Pheca, -@ Gh. 

a Phegélis, -eos or -ei (m.); of or 

to Phegeus, Phegéius, -a,-um; 

Pain of Phegeus, Phégis, -idis (f.). 

Phellus, Phellus, -i (m.). 

Phellusa, Phellusa, -# (f.). 

Phemius, Phémius, -ii (m.). 

Phemonoé, Phemonie, -es (f-). 

Pheneus, Pheneus or Pheneos, i - ), and 
Pheneum, -i (n.); the of 


PHO 
ery Saas Phildgénes, -is (m.). 


Te us, Philogonus, -i (m.). 
us, fee i (m.) yu 


) 
Philomelium, Philomelium, ii Tes 
enene: to Philomelium, Philo! 


Philomcius Philémélus, -i (m.). 
Philometor, Philémétor, -oris (m.). 

Philow v. Philo. 

Philonides, Philénides, -2 (m.). 





Pheneus, Pheceaias -arum (m.). 
Phere, Phere, -arum (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Phere, Pherean, Phereus, -a, -um. 
Phereclus, Phéreclus, -i (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Phereclus, Pherecléus, -a, -um. 
Pherecrates, Pherecrates, -is (m.) ; of or re- 
ane to Pherecrates, Pherecratius, -a, 


: Pinas Pherecfdes, -is (m.) ; of or re- 
ae to Pherecydes, Pherecydéus, -a, 


von Pheres, -étis (m.); son of Pheres 
Pheretiades, -z (m.). 

Pheretus, Pherétus, -i (m.). 

Pherezai, the, Pherezei, -orum (m.). 

Phiale, Phiale, -es (f.). 

Phidias, Phidias, -z (m.); of or relating to 
Phidias, Phidiacus, -a, -um. 

Phidippides, Phidippides, -is (m.). 

Phidippus, Phidippus, -i (m.). 

Phidon, Phidon, -dnis (m.). 

Phidyle, Phidfle, -es (f.). 

Phigellus, Phigellus, -i (m.). 

Philadelphia, Philadelphia, -w (f.); of or 

' belonging to Philadelphia, Phi Philadelphi- 
an, Philadelphénus, -a, -um ; the Phila- 
delphians, Philadelphéni, -orum (m.). 

Philadelphus, Philadelphus, -i (#.). 

Phila, Phile, -arum (/.). 

Phileni, Philzni, -orum or -6n (m.). 

Seer tesa -idis (/,). 

-ii (@n.). 





Paaenes’ Bs Philani. 
Philagrius, Philagrius, -ii (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Philagrius, Philagrianus, -a, -um. 
Philammon, Philammon, -6nis (m.). 
Philarchus, Philarchus, -i (m.). 
Philargyrus, Philargyrus, -i (m.). 
Phileas, Phileas, - (m.). 
Philemenus, Phileménus, -i (m.). 
Philemon, Philémon, -dnis (m.). 
Phileros, Phileros, -dtis (m.). 
Philesius, Philesius, -ii (m.). 
Philaarus, Phileterus, -i (m.). 
Philétas, Philétas, -z (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Philetas, Philetzus, -a, -um. 
Philetes, Philétes, -z (m.). 
Philetus, Philétus, -i (m.). 
Philibert, Philibertus, -i (m.). 
Philinus, Philinus, -i(m). 
Philip, Philippus, -i (m.), q. v. 
Philippa, Philippa, -e (f.). 
Philippeville, Philippopdlis, -is (f-), q. v. 
Philippi, Philippi, -orum (m.); of or be 
longing to Philippi, Philippéus, -a-um; 
Philippensis, -e; and Philippicus, -a, 
-um ; the Philippians, Philippenses, -ium 
‘m.). 
ilippides, Philippides, -e or -is (m.). 
Philippépélis, Philippopdiis, -is i ); of or 
belonging to Philtppopolis, Philippdps- 
litanus, -a, -um. 
Philippus, Philippus, -i (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Philippus or Philip, Philippicus, 
-a, -um, and Philippéus, -a. -um. 
Philipsburg. Philippopdlis, is (f.), 4. v. 
Philiscus, Philiscus, -i (m.) ; of or relating 
to Philiscus, Philiscius, -a, -um. 
Philistines, the, Philistei, and Philistini, 
-orum (m.); the country of Philis- 
tines, Philistwa, -~, and Philistiim, in- 
deel. (eA ); Philistine, Philisteeus, -a, -um, 
and Philistinus, -a, -um. 
Philistio, Philistio, -dnis (m.). 
Philistus, Philistus, -i (m.). 
Phillyrides, v. Philyra. 
Philo, Philo, -6nis (m.). 
Philocharis, Philocharis, -is (m.). 
Philochot us, Phildchorus, -i(m,). 
Philocles, Phildcles, -is (m.). 
Philocrates, Philocrates, -is (m.). 
Philoctetes, Philoctétes, -© (m.); 
iloctetes, 


of or re- 
ed to Ph 


Philoctéteus, -8, 
Piiledasivs Philodamus, -i (m.). 

Phi nie } $, Phil , oi (m.). 
Philodorus * Phiielores ai (m.). 








Philonis, ya -idis ( f.). 
Phil 


Philotes, Philotes, -« (m.). 
ilotimus, Phildtimus, -i (m.). 

Philozenus, Philoxénus, -i (m.). 

Philus, Philus, -i (m.). ; 

Philyra, Philfra, -@ (f.); of or relating to 
Philyra, Philyreus, -a, -um, and Phily- 
réius, -a, -um; son of Philyra, Phil¥ri- 
des (poet. Phillyr-), - (m.). 

Philyrides, v. foregoing. 

Phineas, Phineas, -z (m.). 

Phineus, Phinéus, -eos or -ei (m.); of or 
relating to Phineus, Phinéus, -a, -um, 
and Phinéius, -a, -um; son of Phineus, 
Phinides, -# (m.). 

Phinépélis, Phindpdlis, -is (f- 

Phiatia, Phintia, -e (f); 
to Phintia, Phintiensis, -e. 

Phintias, Phintias, -e2 (m.). 

Phison, the, Phison, -dnis (m.), 

Phlegethon, Phiegéthon, -ontis (m.); of or 
te to Phlegethon, Phlegethonté- 

us, -a, -um, and Phlégéthontius, -a,-um ; 
pecul. fem., vlan Fear re -idis. 

Phlegon, Phiegon, -ontis (m.). 

Philegra, Phlegra, - ( f.); of or belonging 
to Phlegra, Phiegrieus, -a, -um. 

Phlegreus, Phiegrzus, -i (m.). 

Phlegyas, Philégyas, -w (m.). 

Phlius, Phitus, -untis (f.); of or belang- 
ing to Phltus, Phliasian, Phiiasius, -a, 

eon the erie of Phlius, Phliun- 


Pog, Thigh dis (f-). 

, Phobétor, -dris (m.). 

Tasos Phoca, -@ (m.). 

Phocea, Phocea, -2 (f.); of or belonging 
to Phocea, Phocean, Phécaicus, -a, -um ; 
Phoceus, -a,-um; and Phiceensis, -e ; 
pecul. fem., Phocais, -idis; the tnhadit- 
ants 0 ' Phocea, Phocmenses, -ium, and 


or belonging 


Phocis, pir -idis (f.); of or belonging 
to Pkocis, Phocian, Phocaicus, -a, -um ; 
Phocéus, -a, -um; and Phocensis, e; 
the Phocians, Phocenses, -ium (m.). 

Phocus, Phocus, -i (m.). 

Phoda, Phoda, -2 & F.). 


Phebidas, Phcehidaae “2 (m.). 

Phebus, Phoebus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Phebus, Phoebéus, -a, -um; Phoebéius, 
-a, um; and Pheebiacus, -a, -um. 

Phenice, Pheenice, -es (f.). 

Phenicia, Pheenice, -es, and Pheenicia, -2 
(Di pie belonging to Phenicia, Phe- 

icius, -a,-um; pecul. masc., 
Parsate, -icis; pecul. fem., Phoenissa, -2 
the Phenicians, Pheenices, -um (m.). 

Phenicus, Pheenicus, -untis ( f.). 

Phenicusa, Phoeniciisa, -e (-). 

eine ne (m.). f 
holegandrus, Pholegandrus, -i ( f.). 

Pholoé (Mount), Pholoe, -es (f.); of or be- 
longing to Pholoé. . Pholdéticus, -a, -um. 

Pholus, Pholus, -i (m.). 

Phorbas, Phorbas, -antis (m.). 

Phorcus, Phorcus, -i, or Phorcys, -¥os 


ohn Photans, -i yy ie of 
Photinus, Photiniani, -orum (m.). 





PIS 

Photius, Photius, -ii (m.). 

Phraates, Phraates or Phrahstes, -@ (m» 

Phradmon, Phradmon, -dnis (m.). 

Fr ande, Phragande, -arum (/.). 

Phr v. Phraates. 

Phrizus, Phrixus, -i (m.) ; of or relating u 

- ioneta tartan ea 

Zia, Phrygia, -e (f.); of or belong- 
ing to P Phrogia, P Phrygian, Phrygius, -a, 
-um ; the = , Phryges, -um (m > 
in sing., Phryx, -¥gis (m.). 

Phryne, ping Cauda) 

Phrynichus, Phrynichus, -i (m). 

Phryz, the, Phryx, -Fgis (m5 

Phthia, Phthia, -e (f.); of or belonging 
to Phthia, Phthius, -a, “um ; pecul. fem., 
Phthias, -aidis; the of Phthia, 
Phthistis, Phthidtis, -idis (fd; & or be- 
longing to Phthiotis, Phthidticus, -a, 
-um ; the inhabitants of Phthia or Phthi- 
otis, Phthiste, -arum (m.). 

Phyaces, Phyaces, -@ (m.). 

Phycari, the, Phycari, -orum (m.). 

Phycus, Phycus, -untis (m.). 

Phylace, Phylace, -es (f.); of or belong 
ing to Phylace, Phylacéus, -a, -uma, end 
Phylacéius, -a, -um; pecul. fem., Phy- 
lac€is, -idis. 


aay “08 or -ei (m., 
-idis ( f-) 


. 
Pantone Phyllidice, -es (f.). 
Physceila, — -2 (f-). 
Piacenza, Placentia, -@ (f-), q. ¥- 
Piava, the, Plavis, -is (m.). 
Picens, Picens, -entis ay v. Picenum. 
Picentia, Picentia, - (f.). 
Picenum, Picénum, -i (n.); of or 
ing to Picenum, us, -a, -um; 
cens, -entis (adj.); and Picentinus -a, 
ipa, the Picentines, Picentes, -ium (m.). 
Pictavi, the, Pictavi, -orum (m.) ; of or be- 
longing to the Pictavi, ivicus, -a, 
-um, and Pictavus, -a, -um. 
Pictones, the, pag -um (a); of or be- 
pase @ the Pictones, Picténicus, -a, 


Picts, the, Picti, -orum (m.). 

Pictor, Pictor -dris (m.). 

Picus, Picus, -i (m.). 

Pidauro or Pithauro, Epidaurus, -i (f., 


q. v. 

Piedmont, Pedemontium, -ii (n.). 

Pieria, Piéria, -2 (f.); Spar baigee 
Pieria, Pierian, Piérius, a, um, and Pi- 
éricus, -a, -um ; ‘em., Pieris, — 


Pilius, Pitas -ii (m.). 

Pilumnus, Pilumnus, -i (m.). 

Pimplea, Pimpléa, -e (f.); of or relating 

to Pimplea, Pimpléan, Pimpléus, -a. -um; 
pecul. fem., Pimpléis, -idis, and Pimpli- 
as, -Adis; esp. in pl. (for the Muses). 

Pinara, Pinara, -@ ( f.); the inhabitants of 
Pinara, Pinarite, -arum (m.). 

Pinarius, Pinarius, -ii (m.); usually in plu- 
ral, the Pinarii, Pinarii, -orum. 

Pinarus, the, Pinarus -i (m.). 

Pindar, Pindarus, -i(m.) ; of or relating to 
Pindar, Pindaric, Pindaricus, -a, -um, 
and (late) Pindareus, -a, -um. 

Pindasus (Mount), Pindasus, -i (m.). 

Pindenissus, Pindenissus, -i (f.); the in- 
habitants of Pindenissus, Pindenisse, 

-arum (m.). 

Pindus (Mount), Pindus, -i (m.) 

Pinnius, Pinnius, -ii (m.). 

Pinus, Pinus, -i (m.). 

Picmbino, Plumbinum, -i (n.). 

Piperno, Privernum, -i (a). 


-ei (m.); rpg been rinsih rp dBc 
belonging to Pireus, Pireus, -2, 
Pirene, Piréné, -es (f.); oS Piretia Pinca 
Fithous PirithOus: 4 G adj.). 


Pirusti, -orum (m.). 
Seg Sesage tem oly finagpani Bind foe 
Piswus, -a, -um.—2. the ancient 
v. 
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Pla 


Pisa, ee -arum (f.); of or belonging 

Pisa, to Pisa, Pisan, Pisseus, -a, -um, 
and Pisanus, -a, -um. 

Pisander, Pisander, -dri (m.). 

Pisatello, Rubicon, -dnis (m.). 

Pisaurum, Pisaurum, -i (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Pisaurum, Pisaurensis, -e. 

Pisaurus, the, Pisaurus, -i (m.). 

Pisenor, Pisénor, -ris (m.). 

Pisidia, Pisidia, -w (f.); of or belonging 
to Pisidia, Pisidian, Pisidicus, -a, -um ; 
the Pisida, Piside, -arum (m.). 

Pisistratus, Pisistratus, -i (m.); son of Pi- 
sistratus, Pisistratides, -e (m.). 

Pisitheus, Pisitheas, -i (m.). 

Piso, Piso, -onis (m.); of or belonging to 
Piso, Pisonianus, -a, -um. 

Pistota, Pistorium, -ii (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Pistoia, Pistoriensis, -e. 

Pistus, Pistus, -i (m.). 

Pitana, Pitana, -w, and Pitane, -es (f.); 
of or belonging to Pitana, Pitanzus, -a, 
-um. 

Pitharatus, Pitharatus, -i (m.). 

Pithecusa, Pitheciisa, -w, and Pitheciise, 
-arum (f.). 

Pitholaus, Pithdlaus, -i (m.). 

Pitholeon, Pitholeon, -ontis (m.). 

Pitinum, Pitinum, -i (n.); of or belonging 
to Pitinum, Pitinas, -atis (adj.). 

Pittacus, Pittacus, -i (m.). 

Pittheus, Pitth€us, -eos or -ei (m.); of or 
belonging to Pittheus, Pitthéus or Pit- 
théius, -a, -um; pecul. fem., Pitthéis, 
-idis. 

Pituanius, Pituanius, -ii (m.). 

Pitulum, Pitulum, -i (n.) ; of or belonging 
to Pitulum, Pitulanus, -a, -um. 

Pityusea, the, Pityisw, -arum (/.). 

Pius, Pius, -ii (m.). 

Placentia, Placentia, - (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Placentia, Placentinus, -a, -um. 

Placia, Placia, - (f.). 

Placideianus, Placideianus, -i (m.). 

Placidia, Placidia, -e (f.). 

Placidus, Placidus, -i (m.). 

Pletorius, Pletorius, -ii (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Platorius, Pletorian, Pletorius, 
-a, -um, and Pletorianus, -a, -um. 

Plaguleius, Plaguleius, -ii (m.). 

Plaisance, Placentia, -@ (f.). 

Planaria, Planiria, -@ (f.). 

Planasia, Planasia, -# (f.). 

Plancina, Plancina, -e (/f.). 

Plancius, Plancius, -ii (m.). 

Plancta, Planctie, -arum (f.). 

Plancus, Plancus, -i (m.) ; of or relating to 
Plancus, Plancianus, -a, -um. 

Planius, Planius, -ii (m.). 

Platea, Platwe, -arum (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Platee, Platean, Plateeus, -a, 
-um, and Plateensis, -e; the inhabitants 
of Platea, Platezenses, -ium (m.). 

Platea, Platéa, -e (f.). 

Platee, Platee, -arum (f.). 

Plato, Plato, -dnis (m.); of or relating to 
Plato, Platonic, Plat6nicus, -a, -um; the 
Platonists, Platénici, -orum (m.). 

Plator, Plator, -oris (m.). 

Plautia, Plautia, -e (f.). 

Plautianus, Plautianus, -i (m.). 

Plantiilus, Plautillus, -i (m.). 

Plautius, Plautius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Plautins, Plautian, Plautius, -a, -um. 

Plautus, Plautus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Plautus, Plautinus, -a, -um, and Plauti- 
anus, -a, -um. 

Plavis, the, Plavis, -is (m.). 

Pleiad, a, Pléias, -idis (f-); the Pleiads, 
Pléiddes, -um (f.). 

Pleione, Pléidne, -es (f.). 

Pleminius, Pléminius, -ii (m.); of or be- 
longing to Pleminius, Pleminianus, -a, 


um. 

Plemmyrium, Plemmyrium, -ii (n.). 

Plestia, Plestia, -s (f.) ; of or belonging to 
Plestia, Plestinus, -a, -um. 

Pleumosii, the, Pleumosii or Pleumoxii, 
-orum (m.). 

Pleuratus, Pleuratus -i (m.). 

Pleuron, Pleuron, -6nis (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Pleuron, Pleuronius, -a, -um. 

Plinius, Plinius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Pliny, Plinianus, -a, -um. 

Plinthius, Plinthius, -ii (m.). 

Pliny, Plinius, -ii (m.), q. v. 

Plisthenes, Plisthénes, -is (m.) ; of or relat- 
ing to Plisthenes, Plisthenius, -a, -um; 
son of Pa) Plisthénides, -ve (m.). 
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Plistia, v. Plestia. 

Plitendum, Plitendum, -i (7.). 

Plocamus, Plécimus, -i (m.). 

Plota, the, Plote, -arum (f.), Insule. 

Plotina, Plotina, -e (f.). 

Plotinus, Plotinus, -i (m.). 

Plotius, Platius, -ii (m.). 

Plutarch, Plutarchus, -i (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Plutarch, Plutarchéus, -a, -um. 

Plutianus, Plutianus, -i (m.). 

Pluto, Pliito or P)iton, -nis (m.) ; of or re- 
lating to Pluto, Plutonian, Pliténius, -a, 


-um. 

Plutus, Plitus, -i (m.). 

Pluvina, Pluvina, -w (f.). 

Plymouth, Tamaropdlis, -is ( f.) ; Plymouth 
Sound, Tamari Ostia. 

Po, the, Padus, -i (m.), q. v.; Greek and 
poet., Eridanus, -i (m.). 

Podalirius, Podalirius, -ii (m.). 

Podarce, Podarce, -es (f.). 

Podarces, Podarces, -is (m.). 

Peas, Poas, -antis (m.) ; of or relating to 
Peas, Peantius, -a, -um; son of Peas, 
Poeantiades, -e (m.). 

Pecile, Poecile, -es (f.). 

Peni, the, v. Carthage. 

Penius, Poenius, -ii (m.). 

Poitiers, Pictavium, -ii (n.). 

Poitou, Ager Pictavicus or Picténicus; v. 
Pictavi and Picténes. 

Pola, Pola, -x (f.), a city ; of or belonging 
to Pola, Polensis, -e, and Pdlaticus, -a, 
-um.—2. (m.) a man’s name. 

Poland, Polonia, -« (f.); Polish, Poloni- 
ensis, -e; in classical Latin included in 
Sarmatia, -x (f.). 

Poleas, Poleas, -# (m.). 

Polemarchus, Polemarchus, -i (m.). 

Polemo, Polémo or Polémon, -6nis (m.); 
of or relating to Polemo, Polemonéus, 
-a, -um, and Polem®Oniacus, -a, -um. 

Polemocrates, Polemocrates, -is (m.). 

Policastro, Buxentum, -i (n.); Gulf of 
Policastro, Laiis, -i (m.) Sinus. 

Policoro, Heracléa, -« (f-). 

Poliorcetes, Poliorcétes, -# (m.). 

Polites, Pdlites, -# (m.). 

Polla, Polla, -» (f.). 

Pollentia, 2 Pollentia, -® (f.); of or be- 

Pollenza, ; longing to Pollentia, Pollen- 
tinus, -a, -um. 

Polles, Polles, -étis (m.). 

Pollio, Pollio, -6nis (m.). 

Pollius, Pollius, -ii (m.). 

Pollutia, Pollutia, -« (f.). 

Pollux, Pollux, -icis (m.). 

Polus, Pdlus, -i (m.). 

Polusca, Polusca, -@ (f-). 

Polyenus, Polysenus, -i (m.). 

Polyaratus, Polyaratus, -i (m.). 

Polybe, Polybe, -es (f.). 

Polybetes, Pdlybétes, -w (m.). 

Polybius, Pdlybius, -ii (m.). 

Polybus, Pdl¥ybus, -i (m.). 

Polyearp, Pol¥carpus, -i (m.). 

Polycharmus, Polycharmus, -i (m.). 

Polycles, Polycles, -is (™.). 

Polyclets, Polyclétus, -i (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Polycietus, Polyclétéus, -a, -um. 

Polycréates, Polycrates, -is (m.). 

Polycratia, Polycratia, -@ (f.). 

Polydemon, Polydemon, -dnis (m.). 

Polydamas, Poly damas, -antis (m.). 

Polydectes, Polydectes, -& (m.). 

Polydector, Polydector, -dris (m.). 

Polydora, Polydéra, -@ (f.). 

Polydorus, . Polydérus, -i (m.); of or re- 

Polydore, } lating to Polydorus, Poly- 
doréus, -a, -um. 

Polygnotus, Polygnotus, -i (m.). 

Polyhymnia, Polyhymnia, -# ( f.). 

Polyidus, Pol¥idus, -i (m.). 

Polymestor, Polymestor or Polymnestor, 
-oris (m.). 

Polymnus, Polymnus, -i (m.). 

Polynices, Pdl¥nices, -is (m.). 

Polypemon, Polypémon, -dnis (m.). 

Polyphemus, Polyphémus, -i (m.). 

Polyphontes, Poly phontes, -s (m.). 

Polypetes, Polypcetes, -e (m.). 

Polyzena, Polyxéna, -#, or Polyxéne, -es 
(f); of or belonging to Polyzena, Po- 
lyxénius, -a, -um. 

Polyxenus, Polyxénus, -i (m.). 

Polyzxo, Polyxo, -is (f.). 

Pomerania, Pomerania, -« (f.); Pomera- 
nian, Pomeranus, -a, -um. 

Pometia, Pomtia, -e@ (f.) ; Pométii, -orum 
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(m.); of Pometia, Pometian, Pometinus, 
-a, -um, and Pométinensis, -e. 

Pomona, Pomona, -w (f.); of or belong: 
ing to Pomona, Pomonilis, -e. 

Pompeia, Pompeia, -e (f.). 

Pompeianus, Pompeianus, -i (m.). 

Pompeii, Pompeii, -orum (m.); of or be- 
longing to Pompeii, Pompeianus, -a, 
-um. 

Pompeiépolis, Pompeidpilis, -is (f.). 

Pompeius, ee -ii (m.); of or re- 

Pompey, lating to Pompeius, Pompéi- 
an, Pompeianus, -a, -um, and Pompéi- 
us, -a, -um. 

Pompilius, Pompilius, -ii (m.) ; of or relat. 
ing to Pompilius, Pompilian, Pompilius, 
-a, -um, and Pompilianus, -a, -um. 

Pompilla, Pompiila, - (f.). 

Pompillus, Pompillus, -i (m.). 

Pomponia, Pomponia, -@ (f.). 

Pomponian, Pomponianus, -i (m.). 

Pomponius, Pomponius, -ii (m.) ; of or re- 
lating to Pomponius, Pomponian, Pom- 
ponius, -a, -um, and Pomponianus, -a, 


-um. 

Pomptine (Marshes), the, Pomptine Paiii- 
des ; Pomptina Palus; Pomptine, Pomp- 
tinus, Pomtinus, or Pontinus, -a, -um. 

Pomptinus, Pomptinus, -i (m.). 

Pomtine (Marshes), v. Pomptine. 

Pondicherry, Ponticerium, -ii (7.). 

Pontia, Pontia, -« (f.), @ city; of or be- 
longing to Pontia, Pontianus, -a, -um.— 
2. @ woman’s name. 

Ponticus, Ponticus, -i (m.). 

Pontidia, Pontidia, -« (f.). 

Pontidius, Pontidius, -ii (m.). 

Pontificius, Poutiticius, -ii (m.). 

Pontine (Marshes), v. Pomptine. 

Pontius, Pontius, -ii (m.). ; 

Pontus, Pontus, -i (m.), a@ country.—2. (the 
Euzine Sea), Pontus Euxfnus, and ab- 
sol., Pontus, -i (m.). 

Popilia, Popilia, -« (f.). 

Popilius, Popilius, -ii (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Popilius, Popilius, -a, -um, and 
Popilianus, -a, -um. 

Poppea, Poppea, -@ (f.). 

Poppeus, Poppeus, -i (m.); of or relating 
tou Poppaus, Poppean, Poppeus, -a, -um, 
and Poppeanus, -a, -um. 

Populonia, Populonia, -# (f.), and Popu- 
lonium, -ii (”.); of or belonging to Pop- 
ulonia, Populoniensis, -e. 

Porcia, Porcia, -@ (f.). 

Porcius, Porcius, -ii (m.); of or relating te 
Porcius or the Porcia gens, Porcian, 
Porcius, -a, -um. 

Porius, Porius, -ii (m.). 

Poros, Calauria, -# (f.). 

Porphyrio, Porphyrio, -6nis (m.). 

Porphyris, Porphyris, -idis (f.). 

oe ' Porphyrius, -ii (m.). 

Porsenna, Porséna or Porsenna, -# (m.). 

Port Mahon, v. Mahon. 

Porto, v. Oporto. 

Porto Rico, Insula St. Joannis Portus Di- 
Vitis. 

Port Royal, Annapolis, -is (f.). 

Portsmouth, Magnus Portus (m.). 

Portugal, Lusitania, -« (f.), q. Vv. 

Portumnus, Portumnus, -i (m.). 

Portunus, Portunus, -i (m.). 

Porus, Porus, -i (m.). 

Posen, Posna, -® (f.). 

Posidea, Posidéa, -# (f.). 

Posides, Posides, -is (m.). 

Posidéum, Posidéum, -i (7.). 

Posidippus, Posidippus, -i (m.). 

Posidius, Posidius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Posidius, Pdsidianus, -a, -um. 

Posidonia, Posidonia, -® (f.). 

Posidonius, Posidonius, -ii (m.). 

Posthumia, are aiee or Postiimia, -« 

Postumia, Cf). 

Posthumius, ? Posthimius or Postiimius, 

Postumius, } -ii (m.); of or relating ta 
Postumius, Postumian, Postiimius, -a, 
-um. 

Postumulenus, Postiimilénus, -i (m.). 

Postumus, Postimus or Posthiimus, -i (m.) 

Potamo, Potamo, -énis (m.). 

Potentia, Potentia, -e (f.); of or belong 
ing to Potentia, Potentinus, -a, -um 

Potentius, Potentius, -ii (m.). 

Potenza, Potentia, -# (f-), q. v- 

Pothinus, Pothinus, -i (m.). 

Potidaa, Potidea, -x (f.). 


PRO 


Potidenia, Potidania, -@ (f.). Pe 
Potitius, Potitius, -ii (m.); the Pott, Po- 
titii, -orum (m.); of or belonging to Po- 
titius, Potitianus, -a, -um. 
Potitus, Potitus, -i (m.). 
Potnia, Potnie, -arum (f-) ; of or belong- 
ing to Potnia, Potnias, “Adis (fem. adj.). 
Potsdam, Bostampium, -ii (n.). 
Pozzuolo, Putedli, -orum (m.); Gulf of 
Pozsuolo, Putedlanus Sinus. 
Praeneste, Preeneste, -is (n.), and Prenes- 
tis, -is (f.) ; of or belonging to Preneste, 
estinus, -a, -um. 
Pretorium, Pretorium, -ii (n.). 
Pratutian, Pretutius, -a, -um, and Pretu- 
tianus, -a, -um. 
Boidbinum, -i (n.); Praga, -e ( f- di 5 
Pragensis, -€. 


ig te heigl ig 
praca, Prasia, -arum (/f.). 
Prasii, the, Prasii, -oruam a of or be- 
longing to the Prasii, Prasian, Prasia- 
Dus, -a, -um. 


Pras 8, Prasutagus, -i (m.). 

Prazagoras, Praxagoras, -® (m.). 

Prazeas, Praxeas, -# (m.); of or relating 
to Prazeas, Praxeanus, -a, -um. 


Prazilla, Praxilla, -@ (f-). 
Prariteles, Praxitéles, -is — of or relat- 
ing to Prariteles, Praxi télius, -a, -um. 


Prazo, Praxo, -dnis or -is (f.). 

Precianus, Precianus, -i (m.). 

Prepesinthus, Prepesinthus or -thos, -i(f.). 

Presburg, Brecislaburgum, -i; Posonium, 
-ii (n.). 

Pretianus, v. Ld bape 


Priam, ang i Pas 
to Priam, Priaéméi 
Priam, Priamides, -® (m.); daughter 
of Priam, Priaméis, -idis (f-). 

Priapus, Priapus, -i im); of or relating to 
Priapus, Priapéan, Priapéus, -a, -um. 
Priene, Priéne, -es, and Priéna, -« (f:); 
of or belonging to Priene, Prienzus, -a, 
-um; Priénius, -a, -um; and Prienen- 

sis, -e. 

Primus, Primus, -i (m.). 

Princeps, Princeps, -ipis (m.). 

Prineus, Prineus, -i oe 


jeune of Priscillianus, a, Priceiianie. 
te, -arum (m.). 

Priscus, Priscus, -i (m.). 

Privernum, Privernum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Privernum, Privernas, -atis 
(adj.); the inhabitants of Privernum, 
Privernates, -ium (m.). 

Probatus, Probatus, -i (m.). 

Probinus, Probinus, -i(m). 

Probus, Probus, -i (m.). 

Procas, Procas, -# (m.). 

Prochorus, Prichorus, -i (m.). 

Prochyta, Nneer sy -e2, and Prochjte, 

Procida, -es (f.). 

Procilius, Procilius, -ii (m.). 

Procilla, Procilla, -# (f.). 

, Procles, -is (m.). 

Proclus, Proctus, -i (m.). 

Procne, Procne or Progne, -es (f-). 

Proconnesus, Proconnésus, -i (f.); of or 
belonging to Proconnesus, Proconnési- 
us, -a, -um, and Proconnensis, -e. 

Procopius, Procépius, -ii (m.) ; of or relat- 
ing to Procopius, Procopianus, -a, -um. 

Procris, Procris, -is (f.). 

Procrustes, Procrustes, -# (m.). 

Procula, Procula, -# (f.). 

Proculeia, Proculéia, -® (f.). 

Proculeius, Proculéius, -ii (m.). 

Proculus, Prociilus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Proculus, Proculianus, -a, -um. 

Prodicus, Prodicus, -i (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Prodicus, Prodicius, -a, -um. 

Proerna, Proerna, -@ (f.). 

Pretus, Preetus, -i (m.); daughter of Pre- 
tus, Prowtis, -idis (/.). 

Progne, v. Procne. 

perpen on Prométheus, -eos or -ei (m.); 

or belonging to Prome- 
ian, Prométhéus, -a,-um; son of Pro- 
metheus, Prométhides, - (m.). 
Promolns, Prémdlus, -i (m.). 
Propertius, Propertius, -ii (m.). 





PYL 


Prophthasia, Prophthasia, -e (f). 

Propontis, Prantl -idis (f.); of or be 
longing to the Propontis, Propontiacus, 
a, -um. 

Proserpina, Proserpina, -@ (f-). 

Prosper, Prosper, -€ri (m.). 

eter Prosymna, -@, and Prosymne, 
-e3 

Protagéras, Protagoras, -@ (m.); of or re- 
lating to Protagoras, Protagoréus, -a, 
-um. 

Prote, Prote, -es (f.). 

Protenor, Proténor, -Oris (m. ). 

Protesilaus, Protesilaus, i (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Pro éus, -a, -um. 

Proteus, Proteus, oos or -ei (m.). 

Prothéus, Prithous, -i (m.). 

Proto, Proto, -tis (f.). 

Protodamas, Protodamas, -antis (m.). 

Protogénes, énes, -is (m.). 

Provence, Provincia, “2 ( ia 


-e2 ( 

Pte ine OR -entis (m.). 

Prudentius, Prudentius, -ii (m.). 

Eiforaavicl toa -@ (f.); of or belonging to 
Prusa, Prusensis, -e. 

Prusias, Prusias, -2 (m.), a man’s name; 
son of Prusias, Prusiades, -2 (m.).—2. 
Prusias, - -adis (f.), a city; ‘of or belong- 

Prusias, 


»)- 
Psammathus, Psammathus, -untis (f.). 
Psammetichus, Psammétichus, -i (m.). 
Psecas, Psécas, -adis (f. ). 
Pseudolus, Pseudilus, -i (m.). 
Psile, Psile, -es (f.). 
Psillis, the, —. -idis ee 


Payche, Pajche -€8 ch. )- 
Poy, the. Psylli, rum (m). 
'syllus, hr doors i hy. 

syttalia, Psyttalia, -2 

Pteleon, Pteleon or fl oa ge -i(m). 

Pierelas, Pterelas, -e (n.). 

Ptolemeus, Ptolémaus, -i (m.); of or re- 

Ptolemy, lating to Ptolemaus, Ptolé- 
mzéus, -a, -um; Ptolemaéius, -a, -um ; 
and Ptolémaicus, -a, -um; daughter of 
Ptolemy, Ptolemais, -idis (f-). 

Ptolemais, Ptolémais, -idis (f.); of or be- 
pm to Ptolemais, Ptolemensis; -e, 

Ptolemfaidensis, -e. 

Pilar, v. Ptolemeus. 

Publia, Publia, - (f.). 

Publictus, Publicius, -ii (m.) ; of or relat- 

ing to Publicius, Publicianus, -a, -um. 

Publicola, Publicila, -@ (m.). 

Publilius, Publilius, ii,(m.); of or relat- 
ing to Publilius, Pubiilius, - -@, -um. 

Publius, Publius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Publius, Publianus, -a, -um. 

Puebla vhs - Angelos, Angelopolis Amer- 
icana ( 

Pugno, Parc -Onis (m.). 

Pulchellus, Pulchellus, -i (m.). 

Pulcher, Pulcher, -chri (m.). 

Puicheria, Pulchéria, -# (f.). 

Pulckra, Pulchra, -% (f.). 

Pullus, Pullus, -i (m.). 

Pulto, Pulto, -Gnis (m.). 

Puilvillus, Pulvillus, -i (m.). 

Punic, Pinicus, -a, -um; v. Carthage. 

Pupienus, Pupiénus, -i (m.). 

Pupinia, Pupinia, -@ ( f.). 

Pupius, Pupius, -ii (m.). 

Purpureo, Purpureo, -Onis (m.). 

Puteoli, Putedli, -orum (m.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Puteoli, Putedlanus, -a, -um. 

Pyaas, Pydna, - (f.); of or belonging to 
Pydna, Pydnean, Pydneus, -a, -um. 

Pygela, Pygela, -@ ( f.). 

Pygmies, the, EL Sosa -orum (m.); of or 
plate to the Pygmies, Pygméan, Pyg- 
mzus, -a, -um. 

isckreor tei Pygmalion, -dnis (m.); of or 

relating to Pygmalion, Pygmalidnéus, 
-a, -um. 


Pylades, Benin -@ and -is (m.); of or 
relating to Pylades, Pyladéus, -a, -um. 
Pyle, Pile: -arum (f.); of or relating to 

Pyle, A rsp lat dg- cas -a, -um. 
lamenes, Pyleménes, -is (m.) ; 


aul! 
one to Pylemenes, Pyleménics, -a 


| mng hel heap -es (f.). 
Pylos, Pylos or Pylus, -i ( f., sometimes m.); 
of or belonging to Pylos, Pylian, Pylius, 


patel ory the, Py ananen ‘Mons; Pyrénat 
Montes; and absol., absol., Pyrénwus, -i(m): 
of or belonging to the Pyrenéan Mount 
ains, Pyrenéan, Pyréneus, -a, -um, 
Pyrénaicus, -a, -um. 

Pyrene, Pyréne, -es ( f.). 

Pyreneus, ieon -e0s or -ei (m), 

Pyretus, Pyrétus, -i (m.). 

Pyrgi, Pyrgi, -orum (m.) ; of or belonging 


Pyr, 
Pyrgo, Pyrgo, -us (f.). 
ae at teak -is (m.). 
T; -i (m.) 
idee) thom,” Pyriphlégéthon, -ontis 


Pyrnus, i bona a 
Pyrodes, 


rheus, os - E 
Ease: Pylon ae -um; Por 


yrthia, - 
Pyrhie, Pyrrhias, -2 (m.). 
Pyrrho, LP hac -onis (m.); the followers 
of Pyrrho, Pyrrhonists, Pyrrhénii, -orum 


(m. 

Porrkck Pyrrhus, -i (m.); caigvady nage 
ant of Pyrrhus, Pyrrhides, -# (m.) ; 
plural as an appellation of the poe tag 

Pythagoras, Pythagoras, ssl of or be- 
longing to ‘orean, 
Pythagoréus, -a, -um, pgp i (rechten 
-a, -um. 

, - (m.). 

Pythias, Pythias, -2 (m.), aman's name— 

2. -adis (f.), a woman’s name, 


Pythion, Bice -dnis tea 
Pythis 


Pyzites, Pyxites, -# (m.). 
2. 


Quadi, the, Quadi, -orum (m.). 
Quadratus, Quadratus, 7 (m.). 
Quadrigarius, Quad ius, -ii (my, 
Quanero a of ), Flanaticus Sinus. 





ag 
Fe 
oh 
i 
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é 
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juercens, Quercens, cate = 

Quesnoy, Quercétum, -i (n.). 

Quietus, Quiétus, -i (m.). 

Quinctilius, v. Quintilius. 

Quinta, Quinta, -# (f.). 

Quintia, Quintia, -# (f.. 

Quintilian, Quintilianus, i (m). 

Quintilius, Quintilius, -ii (m.) ; of or relat 
ing to Quintilius, Quintilianus, -a, -um. 

Quintilla, Quintilla, -e (f-). 

Quintillus, Quintillus, -i (m.). 

Quintin, Quintinus, -i (m.). 

Quintius, Quintius or Quinctius, -ii (m.) 

of or relating to Quintius, Quintian, 








of or re- , 


haa -a, -um, and Quintianus. -a 
Guawtes, Quintus, -i (m.). 


RHA 


Quirinius, Quirinius, -ii (m.). 

Quirinus, Quirinus, -i (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Quirinus, Quirinus, -a, -um, and 
Quirinilis, -e 

Quirites, Quirites, -um and -ium (m.). 

Quito, Fanum Sancti Francisci (n.). 


Quiza, Quiza, -e (f). 
R. 


Raab, Jaurinum, -i (7.); 
to Raab, Jauriensis, -e. 

Raab, the, Arabo, -dnis (m.). 

Rabirius, Rabirius, -ii (m.). 

Rabocentus, Rabocentus, -i (m.). 

Rabonius, Rabonius, -ii (m.). 

Rabuleius, Rabuleius, -ii (m.). 

Rachel, Rachel, indegl. ( f.) 

Rachias, Rachias, -2 (m.). 

Racilia, Racilia, -we (f.). 

Racilius, Racilius, -ii (m.). 

Racius, Recius, -ii (m.). 

Ratia, v. Rhetia. 

Ragusa, Ragusa, -e (f.); Rhausium, -ii(n.). 

Rahab, Rahab, indecl. (f.). 

Rajoo, the, Sadus, -i (m.). 

Ralla, Ralla, -z (m.). 

Ralph, Radulphus, -i (m.). 

Rama, Rama, -i2, and Rame, -es (f.). 

Rameses, Rameses, -w or -is (m.). 

Randal, Ranulphus, -i (m.). 

Raphael, Raphael, -élis (m.). 

Raphana, Raphana, - (f.). 

Raphia, Raphia, - (f.). 

Ratisbon, Ratisbona, -w (f.); Augusta Ti- 
berii ( i. : 

Raudian (Plain), the, Raudius Campus, 
and Raudii Campi (m.). 

Raunonia, Raunonia, -« (f.). 

Rauraci, the, Rauraci, -orum (m.). 

Ravenna, Ravenna, -®@ (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Rovenna, Ravennas, -atis (adj.), 
and (late) Ravennatensis, -e. 

Ravi, the, Ravi, -orum (m.). 

Raymond, Raymundusg, -i (m.). 

Reate, Reate, -is (n.); of or belonging to 
Reate, Reatinus, -a, -um. 

Rebecca, Rebecca, -# (f.). 

Rebillus, Rebillus, -i (m.). 

Rebius, Rebius, -ii (m.). 

Receptus, Receptus, -i (m.). 

Rector, Rector, -dris (m.). 

Red Sea, Sinus Arabicus (m.), 

Rediculus, Rédicilus, -i (m.). 

Redones, Rédones, -um (m.) ; of or belong- 
ing to the Redones, Redonicus, -a, -um. 

Reggio, Rhegium, -ii (n.), q. v. 

Regilia, Kegilla, - (f.). 

Regillanus, | Realanne. -i (m.). 

Regillian, Regillianus, -i (m.). 

Regiilum, Regillum, -i (n.) 

Regillus, Regillus, -i (m.). 

Regina, Régina, -«e (f.); of or belonging 
to Regina, Reginensis, -e. 

Reginus, Keginus, -i (m.). 

Regulus, Regulus, -i (m.). 

Remens, the, Remens, -entis (m.). 

Remi, the, Remi, -orum (m.) ; of or belong- 
ing to the Remi, Remensis, -e. 

Remigius, Remigius, -ii (m.). 

Remmius, Remmius, -ii (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Remmius, Remmian, Remmius, 
-a, -um, 

Remuius, Rémiilus, -i (m.). 

Remuria, Rémuria or Remoria, -«@ (f.). 

Remus, Rémus, -i (m.). 

René, Renatus, -i (m.). 

Rennes, Rhedones, -um (m.). 

Repentinus, Repentinus, -i (m.). 

Retian (Alps), Retia (Alpes) (f.). 

Retovium, eetseae i (m.); psptae 
Retovinus, -a, -u 

Reuben, Reuben, tndonde and Reubenus, 
-i(m.). 

Reudigni, the, Reudigni, -orum (m.), 

Reynold, Reginaldus, -i (m.). 

Rha, the, Rha, indecl. (m.). 

Rhacotis, Rhacotia, -is (f.). 

Rhadamanthus, Rhadamanthug, -i(m.). 

Rhadamiatns, Rhadamistus, -i (m.). 

Rhetia, Rheetia or Retia, -« (f:); of or 
belonging to Rhatia, Rhetian, Rheticus 
or Reeticus, -a,-um; and Retus, a, um; 
the Rheti, Rheeti or Reeti, -orum (m.). 

Rhameses, v. Rameses. 

Rhamnes, Rhamnes, -étis (m.). 

Rhamnus, Rhamnus. -untis (f.); of or be- 
longing to Rhamnus, Rhamnfisiua, -a, 
-um; ya fem., Rhamniisis, -idis. 

7 


of or belonging 


ROC 


Rhamses, v. Rameses. 

Rhanis, Rhanis, -idis (f.). 

Rhascupolis, Rhasciipolis, -is (m.). 

Rhea, Rhea, -e (f.). 

Rhebas, the, Rhebas, -e (m.). 

Rhedénes, the, v. Redénes. 

Rhegium, Rhégium, -ii; and Rhégion, -ii 
(n.); of or belonging to Rhegium, Rhe- 
ginus, -a, -um; the inhabitants of Rhe- 
gium, Rhegienses, -ium (m.). 

Rheims, Remi, -drum (m.); Durocorto- 
rum, -i (7.). 

Rhemetalces, Rhemetalces, -@ (m.). 

Rhemi, v. Remi. 

Rhemnius, Rhemnius, -ii (m.). 

Rhene, Rhéné, -es (f.). 

Rhenus, v. Rhine. 

Rhesus, Rhésus, -i (m.). 

Rhetenor, Rhéténor, -dris (m.). 

Rhetico (Mount), Rhetico, -onis (m.). 

Rhianus, Rhianus, -i (m.). 

Rhidagus, the, Rhidagus, -i (m.). 

Rhine, the, Rhénus, -i (m.); of or belong- 
ing to the Rhine, Rhenish, Rhénanus, -a, 
-um ; the dwellers on the Rhine, Rhéni, 
-orum (m.). 

Rhinocolura, Rhinocélira or -corira, -e 


(f). 

Rhinthon, Rhinthon, -6nis (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Rhinthon, Rhinthonicus, -a, -um. 

Rhion, v. Rhium, 

Rhipet (Mounts), Rhipei or Rhiphei, 
-orum (m.), Montes; Rkipean, Rhipa- 
us or Rhipheeus, -a, -um. 

Rhipe, Rhipe, -es (f.). 

Rhipeus, Rbipeus or Rhipheus, -eos and 
-ei (m.). 

Rhiphai eee v. Rhipai. 

Rhium, Rhium or Rhion, -ii (7.). 

Rhizo, Rhizo, -onis (f.); the inhabitants 
of Rhizo, Rhizonite, -arum (m.). 

Rhizus, Rhizus, -untis (m.). 

Rhoas, the, Rhoas, -e (m.). 

Rhoda, Rhoda, -w, or Rhode, -es (f.), a 
woman's name.—2. a city; of or belong- 
ing to Rhoda, Rhodensis, -e. 

Rhodanus, v. Rhone. 

Rhodé, v. Rhoda. 

Rhodes, v. Rhodus. 

Rhodo, Rhodo, -onis (m.). 

Rhodope, Rhodobpe, -es (f.), @ mountain ; 
of or belonging to Rhodope, Rhodopéi- 
us and Rhédépéus, -a, -um.—2. a wom- 
an’s name. 

Rhodopis, Rhédopis, -idis (f.). 

Rhodus, } Rhédus and Rhodos, -i (f.) ; of 

Rhodes, : or belonging to Rhodes, Rho- 
dian, Rhodius, -a, -um; Rhodiacus, -a, 
um ; and Rhodiensis, -e. 

Rhodussa, Rhodussa, -# (f.). 

Rhabus, Rhoebusg, -i (m.). 

Rhacus, Rheecus, -i (m.). 

Rhetéum, Rhoetéum and Rhetion, -i (7.) ; 
of or belonging to Rheteum, Rhetean, 
Rheetéius and Rhostéus, -a, -um; and 
Rheetiensis, -e. 

Rheteus, Rhoeteus, -eos or -ei (m.). 

Rhetus, Rhoetus, -i (m.). 

Rholus, Rholus, -i (2.). 

Rhone, the, Rhddanus, -i (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Rhone, Rhoddanitis, -idis 
(fem. adj.) 

Rhosos, Bhoeoa, i (f.); of or belonging 
to osos, Rhosiadcus, -a, -um, and 
Rhosius, a, um. 

Rhoxolani, the, Rhoxolani or Roxoléni, 
-orum (m.). 

Rhudia, v. Rudia. 

Rhunca, Rhunca, -# (f.) 

Rhyndacus, the, Rnyndacus, -i (m.). 

Rhytium, Rhytium or Rhytion, -ii (7.). 

Richard, Ricardus, -i (m.). 

Ricimer, Ricimer, -éris (m.). 

Ricina, Ricina, -w (f.); of or relating to 
eel Ricinensis, -e, and Ricinianus, 

ai 

Riduna.’ Riduna, -@ (f.). 

Rieti, Reate, -is (n.), q. Vv. 

Riga, Riga, -re (f.). 

Rigodulum, Rigodulum, -i (n.). 

Rimini, Ariminum, -i (”.), q. Vv. 

Ripai (Mountains), v. Rhipai. 

Ripon, Rigodunum, ‘i (7.). 

Robert, Robertus, -i (m.). 

Rochefort. Rupifortium, - “ii (7.). 

Rochelle, Ruvella, -w (f.); New Rochelle, 
RupeWn Nova. 

| Rochester. Durobrive, -arum; Roftfa, - 
| (ff); of Rockeseer, Roflensis, -e, 








RUT 


Roger, Rogerus, -i (m.). 

Romanus, Romanus, -i (m.). 

Rome, Pas seats -e (f.); of or Re ee te 
Rome, Roman, Romanus, -a,-um ; unus- 
ual, Romaniensis, -e, and Romanicus, 
-a, “um ; the Romans, Romani, -orum 


(m.). 

Romilius, Romilius, -ii (m.). 

Romney, Romanum, -i (7.). 

Romula, Romiila, -we (f.). 

Romulea, Romulea, -w (f.). 

Romulus, Romilus, -i (m.) ; of or relating 
to Romulus, Romulian, Romiulid, -a, 
-um; Romulius, -a, -um; Romuleus, -a, 
-um : and Romularis, -e; son or de- 
scendant of Romulus, Romilides, -s 
(m.); in plural poet. for Romans. 

Romus, Rémus, -i (m.). 

Rosamund, Rosamunda, -@ (f.). 

Roscius, Roscius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Roscius, Roscian, Roscius, -a, -um, 
and Roscianus, -a, -um. 

Rose, Rosa, -# (f.). : 

Rosetta, Bolbitine, -es (f:); of Rosetta, 
Bolbitinus, -a, -um. 

Rosse, Rossa, -@ (f.). 

Rostock, Rostochium, -ii (n.); Bunitium, 
-ii (n.). 

Rossello, Ruselle, -arum (f.). 

Rotomagus, Rotomagus, -i (m.), and Ro- 
tomagi, -orum (m.); of or belonging to 
Rotomagus, Rotomagensis, -e. 

Rotterdam, Roterodamum, -i (n.). 

Rotundus, Rotundus, -i (m.). 

Rouen, Rotomagus, -i (f). 

Roussillon, Ruscino, -6nis (f.), q- v.; Ur- 
solis, -is (f.). 

Rowland. Rolandus, -i (m.). 

Roxane, Roxane or Rhoxane, -es (f-). 

Roxolani, the, v. Rhozolani. 

Rubeas, Rubeas, -z (m.). 

Rubellius, Rubellius, -ii (m.). 

Rubi, ? Rubi, -orum (m.) ; of or belonging 

Ruvo, ; to Rubi, Rubustinus, -a, -um. 

Rubicon, the, Rubicon, -dnis (m.). 

Rubria, Rubria, -w (f.). 

Rubricus, Rubricus, -i (m.). 

Rubrius, Rubrius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Rubrius, Rubrian, Rubrius, -a, -um, 
and Rubrianus, -a, -um. 

Rudia, Rudi, -arum (f.); of or belong 
ing to Rudie, Rudinus, -a, -um 

Rufa, Rufa, - (f.). 

Rufilla, Rufilla, -we (f.). 

Rufillus; Rufillus, -i (m.). 

Rufina, Rufina, -e (f.). 

Rufinus, Rufinus or Ruffinus, -i (m.) 

Rufio, Rutio, -onis (m.). 

Rufius, Rutius, -ii (n.). 

Rufra, Rufre, -arum (f.); of or belong 
tng to Rufre, Rufranus, -a, -um. 

Rufrenus, Rufrénus, -i (m.) 

Rufrium, Rufrium, -ii (n.). 

Rufulus, Rutiilus, -i (m.). 

Rufus, Rufus, -i (m.). 

Ruga, Ruga, -w (m.). 

Rugen, Rugia, -# (f.). 

Rugii, the, Rugii, -orum (m.). 

Ruilianus, Rullianus, -i (m.). 

Rullus, Rullus, -i (m.). 

Rupert, Rupertus, -i (m.). 

Rupilia, Rupilia, -@ (f-). 

Rupilius, Rupilius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Rupilius, Rupilian, Rupilius, -a, -um. 

Rusarus, Rusarus, -i (f.). 

Rusca, Rusca, -# (f.). 

Ruscino, Ruscino, -dnis (f.). 

Ruscinus, the, Ruscinus, -i (m.). 

Ruscio, Ruscio, -dnis (m.). 

Ruscius, Ruscius, -ii (m.). 

Rusconia, Rusconie, -arum (f.); of o7 
belonging to Rusconia, Rusconiensis, -e, 

Rusella, ’ Ruselle, -arum (f.); of or be 

Rosello, } longing to Ruselle, Rusella- 
nus, -a, -um. 

Ruso, Ruso, -6nis (m.). 

Ruspina, Ruspina, -@ (f-). 

Russia, Russia, - (f.); Sarmatia, -« (f.), 
Europea; of or belonging to Russia, 
Russicus, -a, -um. 

Russius, Russius, -ii (m.). 

Rusticelius, Rusticelius, -ii (2.). 

Rusticus, Rusticus, -i (m.); of or relateng 
to Rusticus, Rusticianus, -a, -um 

Rusucurum, Rusucurum, -i (2.). 

Ruteni, the, Ruteni, -Grum (m.): of or be 
et A a the Ruteni, Rutenian, Ruté 
Dua, en, - 


Puth, Ruth, fade (Sf). 


SAL 


Ruta, Rutila, -2 (f). 

Rutilia, Rutilia, -e (f). 

Rutilius, Rutilius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Rutilius, Rutilianus, -a, -um. 

Rutilus, Rutilus, -i (m.). 


ae the Rutuli, Rutil 

ng to utuli, Rutiilus, -a, -um. 

Rutupia, Ritipie, -arum (f.); of or be- 
longing to Rutupie, Ritipinus, -a, -um. 

Ruvo, Rubi, -orum (m.). 

Rye, Rium, -ii (2.). 


s. 


Saar, the, Sara, -~, and Saravus, -i (m.); 
of or belonging to the Saar, Saravicus, 


a, -um. 
Saba, Sabe, -arum (f.); of or belonging 
ta Sabe, Sabzus, -a, -um. 


Saar Sabaa, -2 Ory: of or belonging to 
Sabea, Sabean, Sabzus, -a, -um. 
Sabata, Sabata, -~, and Sabate, -es (f.); 
of or belonging to Sabata, Sabatinus, -a, 

-um. 

Sabazius, Sabazius, -ii (m.). 

Sabella, Sabella, -x (f.). 

Sabelli, the, Sabelli, -orum (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Sabeili, Sabellicus, -a, 
-um, and Sabellus, -a, -um. 

Sabellius, Sabellius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 
to Sabellius, Sabelliinus, -8, -um. 

Sabellus, Sabellus, -i _(m.). 

Sabidius, Sabidius, -ii (s.). 

Sabina, Sabina, -z (f.). 

’ Sabines, the, Sabini, -orum (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Sabines, Sabine, Sabinus, 
-a, -um. 

Sabinius, Sabinius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Sabinius, Sabinianus, -a, -um. 

Sabis, the, Sabis, -is (m.), v. Sambre. 

Sable, Sabolium, -ii (n.). 

Sabrata, Sabrata, -ae (f.): of or belong- 
ing to Sabrata, Sabratensis, -e. 

Sabrina, the, Sabrina, -z (m.). 

Sabus, Sabus, -i (.). 

Sace, the, Sace, -arum (m.); in sing., Sa- 
ces, - (m.). 

Sacer, Sacer, -cri (m.). 

Sacerdos, Sacerdos, -otis (m.). 

Sacrani, the, Sacrani, -orum (m.); of or re- 
lating to the Sacrani, Sacranus, -a, -um. 

‘ata, Sacrata, -ae (f.). 

Secrevir, Sacrovir, -Iri (m.) ; of or relating 
to Sacrovir, Sacrovirianus, -a, -um. 

Sacred (applied to places), Sacer, Sacra, 
Sacrum; as, Sacred Mount, Sacer Mons 
(m.); Sacred Way, Sacra Via (f.); Sa- 
cred Promontory, Sacrum Promontori- 
um (n.), &c. 

Sadailes, eee or Sadala, -2 (m.). 

Sadducees, the, Sadduc#i, -orum (m.); of 
or relating to the Sadducees, Sadduce- 
us, -a, -um. 

Sepinum, Sepinum, -i (n.); the inhabit 
ants of Sepinum, Sepinates, -ium (m.). 

Setabis, Setabis. -is (f.); of or relating to 
Satabis, Setabus, -a, -um; the inhabit- 
ants of Satabis, Setabitani, -orum (m.). 

Safinius, Safinius, -ii (m.). 

Sagana, Sagana, -@ (f.). 

a asap ar , -is, and Saga 


.). 
Saree the, Sagiris, -is (m.) ; wed or relat- 
sed to the Sagaris, Sagaritis, -idis (fem. 
). 


he 
Sages, Sages, -® or -is (m.). 
Sagis, the, Sagis, -is (m.). 
Sagitta, Sagitta, -@ (m.). 
Sagra, the, an coe - (m.). 
sagging. tum, -i (n.); Saguntus 
or -tos, -i ; of or belonging to Sa- 
guntum, apcries Saguntinus, -a, -um. 
Sahara (Desert of), Libyw Deserta, -orum 


n.). 
Saint, v. St., in alphabetical order. 





, il 


Saintes, Mediolanum, -i (n.), Santénum; 


Santdnes, -um (m.). 

Sais, Sais, -is (f.); of or belonging to Sa- 
fs, Saiticus, -a, -um; pecul. masc., Sa- 
ites, -2; the inhabitants of Sais, Saite:, 

-arum (im. 2 

Salacia, Salacia, - (f.), a goddess—2. a 
city; of or belonging to Salacia, Salaci- 
ensis, -e. 

Salaco, Salaco, -dnis (m.). 

Solamanca, Salmantica, -# (f.). q 

Salamis, Salamis, -inis (f.;; for balay: 





SAM 


ing to Salamis, Salaminian, Salamini- 
us, -a, -um, and Salaminidacus, -a, -um. 

Salanus, Salanus, -i (m.). 

Salapia, Salapia, -» (f.); of or belonging 
to Salapia, Salapinus, -a, -um, and Sal- 
apitanus, -a, -um. 

Salaria, Salaria, -2 ( Ie Ss a city ; 
longing to Salaria, Salariensis, -e.—2. 
(adj.) Salaria Via, the Salarian Way ; 
of or relating to the Salarian Way, Sala- 


Saleius, Saleius, ti (m.). 
Salentum, Salentum, -i (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Salentum, Salentine, Salenti 4 


SAT 


Samnites, the, Samnites, -um and -ium 
(m.), in sing. Samnis, -itis ; of or belong- 
ing to the Samnites, Samnite, Samniti- 
cus, -a, -um. 

oye Samnium, -ii (n.) ; the Samnites, 
v. 

Samos, Samos or Samus, i(f); of or be- 
longing to Samos, Samian, Samius, -a, 


Sumoncia, Samosata, -orum (n.), and Sa- 
mosata, - ( f.); of or beionging to Sa- 
Samosatensis. 


mosata, 
Samothrace, 
Samothr ak i, 


cus, be -um; and Samothracius, -a, -um. 
Sampso, 8 Sampso, -tis or -dnis (/- 
s nm, indecl., 





-a, -um; the inhabii of Salentu 
Salentini (or Sallent.), -orum (m.). 

Salera, Salera, -2 (f.). 

Salerno, Salernum, -i (n.); of or be- 

Salernum, longing to Salernum, Saler- 
nitanus, -a, -um; Gulf of Salerno, Pes- 
tanus Sinus. 

Salienus, Saliénus, -i (m.). 

Salii, the, Salii, -orum (m.) ; of or relating 
to the Salii, -e, and Salius, -a, 
-um. 

Salina, Saline, -arum (fA 

Salinator, Salinator, -oris (m.). 

Salins, Saline, -arum ( f.). 

Salisbury, Sarisburia, -# (f.); of or be- 
longing to Salisbury, Sarisburiensis, -e. 

Salius, Salius, -ii (m.). 

Sallust, Sallustius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 
to Sallust, Sallustian, Sallustianus, -a, 


-um. 
Salyes, the, Salyes, -um, and Salyi, -orum 
(m.). 


Salmacis, Salmacis, -idis (f.). 

Salmani, the, Salmani, -orum (m.). 

Salmantica, Salmantica, -@ ( f-); of or be- 
Ppa d to Salmantica, Salmanticensis, 


Sainen, Salmon, -6nis (f.), a city.—2. (m.) 
@ man's name. 

Salmone, Salméne, -es (f.). 

Salmoneus, Salm6néus, -eos or -ei (m.); 
daughter of Salmoneus, Salmonis, -idis 


(f). 
Salo, the, Salo, -dnis (m.). 
Salome, Salome, -es ( (F.)- 

Salomon, -6nis (m.) ; of or relat- 
ing to Salomon or , Saloménia- 
cus, -a, -um, and Salomonius, -a, -um. 

Salona, Salina, -2, and Saline, -arum 
(f) i, of or belonging to Salona, Salo- 
nensis, -e, and Saloninus, -a, -um.—2. 
(in Livadia), Amphissa, -2 (f.), q. v.; 
Gulf of Salona, Crisseus Sinus. 

Salonichi, Thessalonica, -m (f.), g. ¥.; 
Gulf of Salonichi, Thermeus Sinus. 

Salonina, Salonina, -2 (Ff). 

Saloninus, Saloninus, -i (m.). 

Salonius, Salonius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Salonius, Salonianus, -a, -um. 

Salpe, Salpe, -es s )- 

Sratp ss 





to Salpesa, Salpesanus, -a, -um. 

Salpis, Salpis, -is (f.); of or belonging to 
Salpis, ee -a, -um, and Salpinas, 
~atis (adj.). 

Salus, Salus, -itis (f). 

Salutio, Salitio, -dnis (m.). 

Salvia, Salvia, -z ( f.). 

Salvianus, Salvianus -i (m.). 

Salvidienus, Salvidiénus, -i (m-). 

Salvius, Salvius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Salvius, Salvianus, -a, -um. 

Salzburg, Salisburgum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Salzburg, Salisburgensis, -e. 

Samarcand, Maracanda, -orum (n.). 

Samaria, Samaria, -@ (f.); the inkabitants 
of Samaria, the Samaritans, Samarite, 
-arum, and Samaritani, -orum (m.); of 
or belonging to Samaria, n, Sa- 
Maréus, -a,-um; Samaritanus, -a, -um ; 
and Samariticus, -a, -um; pecul. fem., 
Samaritis, -idis. 

Samarobriva, Samarobriva, -@ (f.). 

Sambre, the, Sabis, -is (m.) ; of or relating 
to the Sambre, Sambricus, -a, -um (late). 

Same, Same, -es (f.); the inhabitants of 
Same, Samei, -otum (m.). 

Samiarius, Samiarius, -ii (m.). 

Sammonicus, Samm6nicus, -i (m.). 

Sammonium, Sammoniun, -ii (n.). 





and Samson, 
-Snis (m). 


Samsoun, Amisus, -i (f.), q. Vv. 

Samuel, Samuel, -élis (m.). 

Sancia, Sancia, -e (f.). 

Sanctio, Sanctio, -dnis (f.). 

Sanctus, Sanctus, -i (m.). 

Sancus, Sancus, -i (m.). 

Sanda, the, Sanda, -@ (m.). 

Sandarion, Sandarion, -onis (m.). 

Sandwich, Sabulovicum, -i (n.). 

Sanga, Sanga, -e (m.). 

Sangarius, the, Sangarius, -ii (m.); of or 
belonging to the Sangarius, Sangarius, 
-a, -um. 

Sanni, the, Sanni, -orum (m.). 

Sannio, Sannio, -dnis (m.). 

Sanquinius, Sanquinius, -ii (m.). 

Santones, the, Santones, -um, and Sant6ni. 
-orum (m.); of or relating to the Sante- 
nes, Santdnicus, 7a, -um. 


ip » “1 (mn. 
Sapharus, & apharus, i ae 
Saphon, Saphon, -inis ( f.). 
Sapis, the, Sapis, -is (m.). 





tc, Sy mais -8, -um. 


Saracens, the, Sarracéni, ai (m.) 
Saragossa, Cesaraugusta, -2 ( f.). 
Sarah, Sara, -# ( f-). 
Sarange, the, Sarange, ™m (m.) 

alus, -i (m.); of 


Sardinia, Sardinia, -@ (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Sardinia, ‘Sardinian, Sardous, -a, 
-um; Sardus, -a, -um; and Sardinia- 
nus, -a, -um ; Sardiniengis, -e, and Sar- 
dénius, -a, -um. 

Sardis, Sardes or Sardis, -ium (f.); of or 
belonging to Sardis, Sardius, -a, -um, 
and Sardianus, -a, -um; the inhabitants 
of Sardis, Sardiani, -orum (m.). 

Sardones, the, Sardines, -um me 

Sare, Sare, -es (f.). 

Sarepta, Sarepta and Sarephta, -e (f.);. 
of or belonging to Sarepta, Sarepténus, 
-a, -um. 

Sariolenus, Sariolénus, -i (m.). 

Sarmatia, Sarmatia, -© (f.); the Sarma- 
tians, Sarmate, -arum (m.) ; of or be 

to Sarmatia, Sarmaticus, -a, 

Pico nes fem., Sarmatis, -idis, 


, Sarmentus, -i (m.). 

olny the, Sarnus, -i (m.). 

Saronic (Gulf), Saronicus Sinus (m.); 
Saronic, meal ag, -a, -um; pecuil. 
Jem., Sarinis, - 

Sarpedon, the, nr -dnis (m.». 

Sarrastes, Sersina i a oe (m.). 

Sarsina, a, 2 or belonging 
to Sarsina, Sarsinas, -atis (adj.). 


Sart, v. Sardis. 
Sarus, the, S Sarus, -i (m.).—2. (m.) a man’s 





Saticila, Saticiila, - (f.) : eee belonging 
to Saticula, Saticulanus, -a, -um. 

Satrapene, Satrapéne, -es, (f.). 

Satriano, Satrianum, -i (n.). a 


ScI 


Satricum, Satricum, -i (n.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Satricum, Satricanus, -a, -um. 

Satricus, Satricus, -i (m.). 

Satrius, Satrius, -ii (m.). 

Satureium, Satureium, -ii (n.); of or be- 
longing to Saturcium, Satureianus, “a, 
-um. 

Saturius, Satiirius, -ii (m.). 

Saturn, Saturnus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Saturn, Saturnius, -a, -um. 

Saturnia, Saturnia, -z ( SF); of or belong- 
ing to Saturnia, Saturninus, a, -um. 

Saturrinus, Saturninus, -i (m.). 

Saturnus, v. Saturn. 

Satyrus, Sat¥rus, -i (m.). 

Saufria. Saufeia, -w Ch: 

Sauferns, Saufeius, -ii (m.). 

Saufelius. Saufellus, -i (m.). 

Saul, Saul, indecl., and Saul, -iilis (m.). 

Sauromate, the, Sauromate, -arum (m.) ; 
of the Sauromata, Sauromatian, Sauro. 
mates, -w (m.), Sauromatis, -idis Ch)> 

Savé, Save, -es ( f-).—2. the Save, v. Savus. 

Saverrio, Saverrio, -6nis (m.). 

Savo, the, Savo, -6nis (m.). 

Savone, Savo, -dnis Cha: 

Savoy, Sabaudia, -ze (f). 

Savus, the, Savus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to the Savus, Savensis, -e. 

Saxa, Saxa, -2 (m.). 

Saxons, the, Saxones, -um (m.) ; in sing, 
Saxo, -dnis ; the country of the Saxons, 
Saxony, Saxonia, -e Cs Saxon, Sax- 
6nicus, -a, -um. 

Scean (Gate), the, Scxea Porta, and Scww 
Porte (f.). 

Sceva, Scweva, -2 (m.). 

Scavinus, Scevinus, -i (m.). 

Scevola, Sceevila, -e (m.). 

Scala, Scalw, -arum GF. 

Scalabis, Scalabis, -is ( Sf.) 5 of or belong- 
ing to Scalabis, Scalabitanus, -a, -um. 

Scaldis, the, Scaldis, -is (m.). 

Scamander, the, Scamander, -dri (m.) ; of 
or belonging to the Scamander, Scaman- 
drius, -a, -um, 

Scammos. Scammos, -i CEs 

Scandiirus, Scandilius, -ij (m.). 

Scandinawia, Scandia, -w, and Scandina- 
Via, -2 f.). 

Scantinius, Scantinius, -ii (m.) ; of or re- 
lating to Scantinius, Scantinius, -a,-um, 

Scantius, Scantius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 
to Scantius, Scantianus, -a, -um. 

Scaptia, Scaptia, -« (f.); of or belonging 
to Scaptia, Scaptian, Scaptius, -a, -um ; 
of or belonging to the Scaptian tribe, 
Scaptiensis, -e, 

Scaptius, Scaptius, -ii (m.). 

Scapula, Scapula, -a (m.); of or belong. 
ing to Scapula, Scapulanus, -a, -um, 

Scarpanto, Carpathus, -i Cf), q. v 

Scarphéa, Scarphéa, -as Ch). 

Scarpona, Scarpona, -« (GAB 

Scaurinus, Scaurinus, -j (m.). 

Scaurus, Scaurus, -i (m.) ; of or relating to 
Scaurus, Scaurian, Scaurianus, -a, -um, 

Scenita, the, Scenite, -arum (m.). 

Scepsis, Scepsis, -is ( SF.) of or belonging 
to Scepsis, Scepsian, Scepsius, -a, -um. 
Scepsius, Scepsius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 

to Scepsius, Scepsianus, -a, -um. 

Scerdiledus, Scerdila:dus, -i (m.). 

Schaffhausen, Scaphusia, -2 GF): 

Scheldt, the, Scaldis, -is (m.), q. v. 

Schera, Schera, -22 (f.); of or belonging 
to Schera, Scherinus, -a, -um. 

Schinussa, Schinussa, -a CR); 

Schleswig, Heideba, -w (f,), 

Schinbrunn, Fons Bellus (m.), 

Schenos, Scheenos, -i (A) 

Schenus, Schoenus, -j (m.) ; of or relating 
to Schenus, Scheeneius, -a,-um ; daugh- 
ter of Schenus, Schoenéis and Schornis, 
-idis (f.), 

Sciathus, Sciathus or Sciathos, -i (f.), 

Scilin. Scilleum, -i (n.). 

Scile Isiands, Cassiterides, -um (fy Ine 
sur 

Scio, Chios, -ij CAaasv: 

Scione, Scione, -es (Sf). 

Scipio, Scipio, -dnis (™.); poct. (in form 
par.) Scipiades, -a (m.); of or relating 
to Scipio, Scipionius, -a, -um, 

Sciron, Sciron, -dnis (m.); of or belong- 
tng to Sciron, Sctronian, Scirén‘us, “a, 
“um ; pecul. fem., Scironis, -idis, 

Scissis, Scissis, -is GAY 

Sclavini, v. Slavonia. 
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Sclavonia, v. Slavonia, 

Scodra, Seodra, -e (f); of or belonging 
to Scodra, Scodrensis, -e. 

Scopas, Scopas, -e (m.). 

Scope, Scope, -es Ch: 

Scopinas, Scopinas, -2e (m.). 

Scopius, Scoplus, -ii (m.). 

Scordisci, the, Scordisci, -orum (m.). 

Scordus (Mount), Scordus, -j (m.). 

Scotland, Scotia, -2 ( “3 Of or relating to 
Scotland, Scottish, Scoticus, -a,-um 3 the 
Scots or Scotch, Scoti, -orum (m.). 

-| Scotussa, Scotussa, -a ( SJ); of or belong- 
ing to Scotussa, Scotusseus, -a, -um, 

Scribonia, Scribonia, - Cf): 

Scribonian, Scribonianus, -i (m.), 

Scribonius, Scribonius, -ij (m.) ; of or re- 
lating to Scribonius, Scribonianus, “a, 
-um, 

Scrofa, Scrofa, -e (m.). 

Scultenna, the, Scultenna, -a (m.). 

Scutari, Chrysopolis, -is Ch). 

Scydrothemis, Scydrothemis, -is (m.). 

Scylace, Scylace, -es Ch) 

Scylaceum, Scylacéum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Scylaceum, Scylacéius, -a, 
“um; Scylacéus, “a, -um ; and Scylaci- 
nus, -a, -um. 

Scylaz, Sc¥lax, -acis (m.). 

Scylla, Scylla, -we (f); of or relating to 
Scylla, Scylleus, - -um. 

Scylleum, Scylleum, -j (n.). 

Scyllis, Scyllis, -is (m.). 

Scymnus, Scymnus, -i (m.). 

Scyron, Scyron, -énis (m.). 

Scyros, Scyros or Scyrus, -i(f.); of or be- 
longing to Scyros, Scyrian, Scyrius, -a, 
“um, and Scyréticus, -a, “um; pecul, 
fem., Scyrias, -adis, and Scyréis, -idis, 

Scytala, Scytala, -c (f.)5 of or belonging 
to Scytala, Scytalicus, -a, -um. 

Scythia, Scythia, - (f.); of or belonging 
to Scythia, Scythian, Scythicus, -a, “um; 
pecul. fem., Scythis, -Idis ; the Scythians, 
Scythes, -arum (m.), a Scythian, Scythes, 
-® (m.), Scythissa, -2 (Gay 

Scythopolis, Scythopidlis, -is ( Sf); the in- 
habitants of Scythopolis, Scythopolite, 
-arum (m.), 

Sebaste, Sebaste, -es (f); of or belonging 
to Sebaste, Sebasténus, “a, -um, 

Sebastia, Sebastia, -2 Gs): 

Sebastian, Sebastianus, -j (m.). 

Sebastopolis, Sebastopilis, -is (f). 

Sebennytic, Sebennyticus, -a,-um; the Se- 
bennytic mouth, (of the Nile), Sebennyti- 
cum Ostium. 

Sebethus, the, Sébéthus -i (m.) ; of or relat- 
ing to the Sebethus, Sebethis, -idis (fem. 
adj.). . 

Se Sébinus, -i (m.), Lacus. 

Sebosus, Sébosus, -i (m.), 

Secchio, the, Gabellus, -i (m.). 

Seckau, Secovium, -ii (n.). 

Secundilla, Secundilla, - Ch): 

Secundinus, Secundinus, -i (m.). 

Secundus, Secundus, -i (m.). 

Sedecias, Sedecias, - (m.). 

Sedigitus, Sedigitus, -i (m.). 

Sedochezi, the, Sedochezi, -orum (m.). 

Sedulius, Sediilius, -ij (m.). 

Sedunum, Sedunum, -i (n.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Sedun um, Sedini, -orum (m.), 

Sedusii, the, Sedusii, -orum (m.). 

Segeda, Segeda, -2 Cf): 

Segedin, Segedunum, -i (n.). 

Segedunum, peeeecunum, -i (2), or Se- 

Segodunum, gedunum, 

Segesta, Segesta, -w, or Segeste, -es (f.); 

_ of or belonging to Segesta, Segestanus, 
-a, -um, and Segestensis, -e. 

Segestes, Segestes, -e (m.). 

Segestica, Se estica, -@ (f.). 

Segida, Segida, -m Cf). 

Segimerus, Segimerus, -i (m.). 

Segimund, Segimundus, -i (m.). 

Segisama, Segisama, “@, and Segisamo, 
-onis (f.); of or belonging to Segisama, 
Segisamonensig, -e. 

Segni, the, Segni, -orum (m.). 

Segobriga, Segobriga, -w (f); of or be- 
longing to Segobriga, Segobrigensis, -e, 

Segonaz, S egonax, -actis (7.), 

Segontia, Segontia or Seguntia, -~ Chr 
of or belonging to Segontia, Segontinus, 
a, -um, 


























Segontiaci, the, Segontiaci, -orum (m.). 
Segontium, Segontium, -ii (n.). 
Segorbe, Segobriga, -w CES: 
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se cae the, Segovellauni, “-ornm 

™m.). . 

Segovia, Segovia, -z (Ff). 

Segre, the, SicGris, -is (m.). 

Segulius, Segulius, -ij (m.). 

Segusiani, the, Segisiani, -orum (m.). 

Segusio, Segusio, -onis CF): 

Segusium, Segusium, -ii (n.); of or belong. 
ing to Segusium, Segusiensis, -¢, 

Seta, Seia, -2 (f). 

Seine, the, Séquana, - Cf). 

Seissel, Sesselium, -ii (n.). 

Seius, Seius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating to Sei- 
us, Seianus, -a, -um. 

Sejanus, Sejanus, -i (m.) ; of or relating to 
Sejanus, Sejanianus, -a, -um, 

Selachusa, Selachusa, -x Gh: 

Selambina, Selambina, -z Ch): 

Sele, the, Silarus, -i (m.). 

Selena, Seléne, -es (f.). 

Seleucia, Séleucia, - (f) 3 of or belong- 
ing to Seleucia, Seleuciensis, -e; Seleu- 
cianus, -a, “um; and (late) Seleucénus, 
-a, -um ; pecul. fem., Seleucis, -idis, 

Seleucis, Seleucis, -idis Cf), V. the Sore- 
Soing. 

Seleucus, Seleucus, -i (m.). 

Selge, Selge, -es ( S.); of or belonging to 
Selge, Selgiticus, -a, -um, 

Selicta, Selicia, -a Ge 

Selicius, Selicius, -ij (m.) ; of or relating to 
Selicius, Selicianus, -a, -um, 

Selimbria, the, Penéus, «i (m.). 

Selinus, Selinus, -untis (Fi of or belong 
ing to Selinus, Selinisius, -a, -um; the 
inhabitants of Selinus, Selinuntii, -orum 
‘m 


Selivria, Selymbria, -z Chany. 

Sellasia, Sellasia, -a GD: 

Selle, Selle, -es (Ff). 

Selli, the, Selli, -orum (m.). 

Sellium, Sellium, -ij (n.). 

Sellius, Sellius, -ij (m.). 

Selsey, Seolesia, - CAs 

Selymbria, Selymbria, -« (f); of or ve- 
longing to Selymbria, Selymbrianus, -a, 
“um. 


Sem or Shem, Sem, indecl. (m.). 

Semele, SEméle, -e8, and Seméla, -s (Fo: 
of or relating to Semele, Seméléius, “a 
“um, and Semeléus, -a, -um. 

Semiramis, Semiramis, -is and -idig (f); 
of or relating to Semiramis, Semirimi- 
us, -a, -um. 

Semnones, the, Semnines, -um (m.). 

Semo, Sémo, -énis (m.). 

Sempronia, Sempronia, -w ( ue) 

Sempronius, Sempréonius, -ij (m.) ; of or re- 
lating to Sempronius, Sempronian, Sem- 
pronius, -a, -um, and Sempronianus, -a, 
-um. 

Sena, Sena, -w (Ff); of or belonging to 
Sena, Senanus, “a, -um, and Senensis, -e, 

Senaar, v. Sennaar. ; 

Seneca, Seneca, -z (m.). 

Senegal, the, Daradus, -i (m.). 

Senta, Senia, -« (f.); of or belonging to 
Senia, Seniensis, -e. 

Senigaglia, Sena, - (f:), Gallica; Seno- 
gallia, -e (f.), q. v. 

Sennaar, Sirbitum, -j (n.). 

Sennacherib, Sennacherib, indecl. (m.). 

Sexogallia, Senogallia, -» (f); of or be 
longing to Senogallia, Senogalliensis, -e, 

Sennones, the, Senndnes, -um (m.) ; of or 
belonging to the Sennones, Sennonicus, 
<a, -um; the country of the Sennones, 
Senndnia, -w (f.), 

Sens, Agendicum, -i (n.); Sendnes, -um 
(m 


Sentinum, Sentinum, -i (n.) ; of or belong. 
ing to Sentinum, Sentinas, -atis (adj.), 

Sentinus, Sentinus, -i (m.). 

Sentius, Sentius, -ii (m.), 

Sepias, Sepias, -adis (eae 

Sepiussa, Sepiussa, -a ( te : 

Seplasia, Seplasia, -e ( J), and Seplasia, 
-orum (7.). 

Seppius, Seppius, -ii (m.). 

Septa, Septa, -orum (n.). : 

Septicius, Septicius, -i (m.) ; of or relating 
to Septicius, Septicianus, -a, -um, 

Septimania, Septimania, - (Gay 

Septimia, Septimia, -2e GF). 

Septiminus, Septiminus, -j (m.). 

Septimius, Septimius, -ii (m.). 

Septimuncia, Septimuncia, -@ (f); of or 
belonging to Septimuncia, Septimunci- 
ensis, -e. 
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us, Septimus, -i (m.). 
nana, ¥. 
Sequani, the, Séquan -orum (m) ; of or 
relating to the Sequani, Sequanicus, -a, 


-um, and Sequanus, -a, -um. 

Serachi, the, Serachi, -orum (m.). 

Serapion, Serapion, -6nis (m.). 

Serapis, Serapis, -is and -idis (m.); of or 
relating to Serapis, Serapicus, -a, -um. 

Serbi, the, Serbi, -orum (m.). 

Serbonis (Lake), Serbonis, -idis (f.). 

Serchio, the, Esar, -dris (m-.), q. v- 

Serdica, Serdica, -2 (f.); of or belonging 
to Serdica, Serdicensis, -e, and Serdicé- 
nus, -a, «um. 

Serena, Seréna, -# (f.). 

Serenianus, Serenianus, -i (m.). 

Serenus, Serénus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Serenus, Serénianus, -a, -um. 

Seres, the, Seres, -um (m.); in sing., Ser, 
-éris; of or relating to the Seres, Séri- 
cus, -a, -um. 

Serestus, Serestus, -i (m.). 

Sergestus, Sergestus, -i (m.). 

Sergia, Sergia, -w (f.). 

Sergiolus, Sergidlus, -i (m.). 

nae, Sergius, -ii (m.); of or relating 

to Sergius, Sergian, Sergius, -a, -um. 

Seria, Seria, -2 (f.). 

Seringapatam, Brachme, -es (f-). 

Seriphus, Seriphus or Seriphos, -i (f.); of 
or belonging to Seriphus, Seriphius, -a, 
-um. 

Serippo, Serippo, -dnis (f-). 

Serphant, Sarepta, -2 (f)- 

Serphanto, Seriphus, -i (f-), q. v- 

Serranus, Serranus, -i (m.). 

Serretes, the, Serrétes, -um (m.). 

Serri, the, Serri, -orum (m.). 

Serrium, Serrium, -ii (n.). 

Sertoria, Sertoria, -e (f.). 

Sertorius, Sertorius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 
to Sertorius, Sertorianus, -a, -um. 

Serveus, Serveus, -i (m.). 

Servia, Servia, -@ (f.); Moesia Superior. 

Servian, Servianus, -1 (m). 

Servilia, Servilia, -2 CF. )- 

Servilius, Servilius, -ii (m.); of or relating 

* to Servilius, Servilian, Servilius, -a, -um, 
and Servilianus, -a, -um. 

Servius, Servius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating to 
Servius, Servianus, 78, -um. 

Sesamum, Sesimum, -i (n.). 

Sesanium, Sesanium, -ii (n.). 

Sésddsis = Sesostris. 

Sesostris, Sésostris, -is, also Sesdésis, -is 
(m.). 

Sessa, Suessa, - (f.). 

Sessia, Sessia, -e (f.). 

Sestinum, Sestinum, -i (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Sestinum, Sestinas, -atis (adj.). 

Sestius, Sestius, -ii (m.). 

Sesto, Sextium, -ii (n-). 

Sestos, Sestos, -i(f.); of or belonging to 
Sestos, Sestiaicus, -a, -um ; OP oie fem., 
Sestis, -idis, and Sestias, -adis. 

Setabis, v. Setabis. _ 

Seth, Seth, indecl. (m.) ; or relating to 
Seth, Séthianus, -a, -um. 

Setia, Sétia, -2 (f.): of or relating to Se- 
tia, Sétinus, -a, -um. 

Setius (Mount), Sétius, -ii (m.), Mons; of 
or belonging to Mount Setius, Sétianus, 
-a, -um. 

Seuthes, Seuthes, -» (m.). 

Seuthusa, Seuthusa, -# (f.). 

Severa, Sevéra, -x (f.). 

Severian, Severianus, -i (m.). 

Severinus, Severinus, -i (m.). 

Severn, the, Sabrina, -@ (m.). 

Severus, Sevérus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Severus, Severianus, -a, -um. 

Seville, Hispalis, -is (f.), q. v. 

Sevinus, ness “i (m.). 

Sevo (Mount), Sevo, -dnis (m.). 

Settia, Sextia, -2 (f.). 

Sertilia, Sextilia, -e (f-). 

Sextilius, Sextilius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 
to Sextilius, Sextilianus, -a, -um. 

Seztillus, Sextillus, -i (m.). 

Sextins, Sextius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Sextins, Sextius, -a, -um, and Sextia- 
nus, -a, -um. 

Sertus, Sextus, -i (m.). 

Shadrach, Shadrach, indeel. (m.). 

Shannon, the, Juernus, -i (m.). 

Shippey, Toliapis. -is (f-). 

Shrewshury. Salopia. -2 (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Shrewsbury, Salopiensis, e. 
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Shetland espa. the, ZEmode, -arum 
(f), Insule 

Siambis, Siambis, -is (f)- 

Sibde, Sibde, -es (f.). 

Siberia, Siberia, -2 (f.). 

Sibuzates, the, Sibuzates, -ium (m.). 

Sibyll, Sibylla, -w (f-). 

Sica, Sica, -#% (m.). 

Sicambri, the, Sicambri, -orum (m.); of or 
relating to the Sicambri, Sicamber, -bra, 
-brum. 


Sicambria, Sicambria, -e (f.). 

Sicani, the, Sicani, -orum (m.); of or relat- 
ing to the Sicani, Sicanius, -a, -um, @ 
Sicanus, -a, -um (poet. for Sicilian). 

Sicca, Sicca, -® (f); of or relating to Sic- 
ca, Siccensis, -e. 

Siccius, Siccius, -ii (m.). 

Sicheus, Sicheeus, -i (m.). 

ery Sichem, indectl. te), a man’s name. 


2. (f-) a city. 
Sicily, Sicilia, -2 (f.); of or belonging to 
icily, Sicilian, Sicilus, -a, -um, an 
Siciliensis, -e; pecul. fem., Sicélis, -idis ; 
the Sicilians, Sicilli, -orum (m.). 
Sicinius, Sicinius, -ii (m.). 
Sicinus, Sicinus, -i (f.). 
Sicoris, the, Siciris -is (m.). 
Siculi, the, Siciili, -orum (m), v. Sicily. 
Siculus, Siciilus, -i (m.). 
ans Sic¥on, -6nis (f); of or belonging 
icyon, Sicyonian, SicyGnius, -a, -um. 
Side § Sida, -w, and Side, -es (f.) ; of or be- 
longing to Side, age: -€; the inkab- 


-a, -um; eau ogg pereerd -idis. —2. 
(m.) a man’s name. 

Sidonius, Sidonius, -ii (m.). 

Sidra (Gulf of), Syrtis, -is (f), Major. 

Sidus, Sidus, -untis (f.). 

Sidusa, Sidusa, -# (f.). 

Sienna, Sena, -2 (f.)- 

Sifanto, Siphnus, -i ( d 5 Ae 

Siga, — -® (Mi of or belonging to Si- 


eum, Sigeum and Sigéon, -i (n.); of or 
clonging to Sigeum, Sigéus, -a, -um, 
and Sigétius, -a, -um. 

Sigida, Sigida, - (m.). 

Sigipedes, the, Sigipedes, -um (m. 

Signia, Signia, -e (f.); of or ssisabtaete 

nia, Signinus, -a, -um. 

Signias (Mount), Signias, -e (m.). 

Sigovesus, Sigovesus, -i (m.). 

Sila, Sila, -e (f.); of or relating to Sila, 
Silanus, -a, -um. 

Silana, Silana, -2 (f). 

Silanio, Silanio, -onis (m.). 

Silanus, Silanus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Silanus, Silanius, -a, -um. ° 

Silarus, the, Silarus, -i (m.). 

Silas, Silas, -z (m.). 

Siibium, Silbium, -ii (n.) ; of or belonging 
to Silbium, Silbianus, -a, -um. 

Sileni, the, Siléni, -orum (m.). 

Silenus, Silénus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Silenus, Silénicius, -a, -um. 

Silesia, Silesia, - (f.). 

Sileum, Siléum, -i (n.). 

Silici, the, Silici, -orum (m.). 

Silius, Silius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating to Sil- 
= Silian, Silius, -a, -um, and Silianus, 

-um. 

Silo’ Silo, -onis (m.), a man’s name.—2. 
(Ff) a city. 

Gages Siloa, -#, and Siloe, indecl. ( f.) ; of 

.g to Siloa, Silous, -a, -um. 

Sitpia, Silpia, -2 (f-). 

Silures, the, Silures, -um (m.). 

Silus, Silus, -i (m.). 

Silvanus, Silvanus, -i (m.). 

Silvester, Silvester, -tris (m.). 

Silvi, the, Silvi, -orum (m.). # 

Silvia, Silvia, -w (f). 

Silvinus, Silvinus, -i (m.). 

Silvius, Silvius, -ii (m.). 

‘hus, v. Symathus. 

Simalio, Simalio, -dnis (m.). 

Simbruvium, Simbruvium, -ii (n.); of or 
belonging to Simbruvium, Simbruvinus 
(or Simbruinus), -a, -um. 

Simeon, Simeon, -dnis (m.). 

Simittu, Simittu, indecl. (n.);_ of or belong- 
ing to Simittu, Simittuensis, -e. 
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Simmias, Simmias, -# (m.); of or relating 
to Simmias, Simmiéus, -a, -um. 

Simo, Simo, -dnis (m.). 

Simois, the, Simdis, -entis or -entos (m.). 

Simon, a -dnis (m.) ; of or relating to 
Simon, 3 imonianus, -a, -um. 

Simonides, Simdnides, -& (m.) ; of or relat 
ing to Simonides, Simonidéus, -a, -um. 

Simplex, Simplex, -icis (m.). 

Simulans, Simulans, -antis (m.). 

Simulus, Similus, -i (m.). 

Simus, Simus, -i (n.). 

Simyra, Simyra, -@ (f.). 

Sinda, Sinda, -#, and Sindos, -i (f.); of 
or belonging to Sinda, Sindicus, -a, -um, 
and Sindensis, -e. 

Sindes, Sindes, -# or -is (m.). 

Sindi, the, Sindi, -orum (m.). 

Singara, Singara, -orum (n.); of or ve 
longing to Singara, Singarénus, * um. 


Singidunum, Singidunum, -i es of or 
re, to Singidunum, S anen- 

Singili, Singili, indecl, (n.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Singili, Sin -e, 


Sinigaglia, v. Senigaglia. 

Sinis, Sinis, -is (m.). 

Sinna, Sinna, -@ (f.). 

Sinnaces, Sinnaces, -is (m.). 

Sinnius, Sinnius, -ii (m.); of or belonging 
to Sinnius, Sinnianus, -a, -um. 

Sinon, Sinon, -dnis (m.). 

Sinope, Sinope, -es (f.); of or belonging 
to Sinope, Sinopicus, -a, -um, and Sino- 
pensis, -e; pecul. fem., Sindpis, -idis. 

Sintice, Sintice, -es (f.); of or belonging 
to i Sinticus, -a, -um; tnhabit- 

ar Sintice, Sintii, -orum (m.). 

Sinub, Sinope, -es (f.), q. v. 

Sinuessa, Sinuessa, -@ (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Sinuessa, Sinuessanus, -a, -um. 

Sion (Mount), Sion, indecl. ( f.). 


; a Sate -i(f); of or belonging 


us, Siphnius, -a, -um. 
Sipeacenm, incase -i(n.); of or belong- 
ing to Sipontum, Sipontinus, -a, -um. 

Sipylus (Mount), Sipylus, -i (m.) ; of or be 

Z to Sipylus, Sipyléus, -a, -um; 
Sipyléius, -a, -um; and Sipylensis, -e. 

Sir, the, laxartes, -2 (m.). 

Sire, Sire, -arum ( f2- 

Sirbitum, Sirbitum, -i (n.). 

Sirbonis (Lake), Sirbdnis, -idis (J.). 

Sirens, the, Sirénes, -um (f.) ;. a Siren, Si- 
ren, -€nis ; of or relating to the Sirens, Si- 
rénius, -a,-um; pecul. fem., Sirénis, -idis. 

Siris, the, Siris, -is (m.); of ow relating to 

Siris, Sirinus, -a, -um.— 2. (f.) acity; 
of or belonging to Siris, Sirinus, -a,-um ; 
the inhabitants of Siris, Sirini,-orum (m) 

Sirmia, Sirmia, -e2 (f- > 

Sirmio, Sirmio, -dnis | (m.). 

Sirmium, Sirmium, -ii (n.); of or belong 
ing to Sirmium, Sirmiensis, -e. 

Sirpi, Sirpi, -orum (m.). 

Sirpicus, Sirpicus, -i (m.). 

Sisapo, Sisapo, -6nis (f. ; of or belonging 
to Sisapo, Sisap6nensis, -€. 

Siscennius, Siscennius, -ii (m.). 

Siscia, Siscia, - (f.); of or belonging to 
Siscia, Siscianus, -a, -um. 

Sisenna, Sisenna, - (m.). 

Sisennus, Sisennus, -i (m.). 

Siser, Siser, -éris (m.). 

Sisigambis, Sisigambis, -is ( f.). 

Sisteron, Segustero, -onis (f.); Civitas Se- 
gesterorum. 

Sisyphus, Sisyphus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Sisyphus, Sisyphius, -a, -um; son of 
Sisyphus, Sisyphides, -s (m.). 

Sithon, Sithon, -onis (m.). 

Sithonii, the, Sithinii, -orum (m.); 
nian, Sithdnius, -a, -um; pecul. peg 4 Si- 
thinis, -idis (poet. for Thracian). 

Sitie, Siti, inacd( belonging 

Siti tifi, in n-)3 or 
to Sitifi, Sitifensis, -e. * 

Sitones, the, Siténes, -um (=) 

Sittace, Sittace, -es (f.); the territory of 
Sittace, Sittacéne, -es (f).” 

Sittius, Sittius, -ii (m.); of or belonging to 
Sittius, Sittianus, -8, -um. 

Sicah, Ammonium, -ii (n.). 

Siztus, Sixtus, -i (m.). 

Skye (Isle of), ToT gir 

Skyro, Scyros, -i 

Slavonia, Roe : or Ailavonia, -2 (f); 
the Slavonians, Slavi, -orum, and Sle 
vones, -um (m.). a 
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Sleswick, Slesvicum, -i (n.). 

Sluys, Clausula, -arum (f,). 

Smerdis, Smer dis, -is (m.). 

Smilax, Smilax, -acis (f.). 

Smintha, Smintha, -w (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Smintha, Sminthian, Sminthius, 
-a, -um, and Sminthéus, -a,-um; as an 
appellation of Apollo, Sminthian, Smin- 
theus, -eos or -ei (m.). 

Smyrna, Smyrna, -@ (f.), @ city; of or be- 
longing to Smyrna, Smyrnean, Smyr- 
nus, -a, -um.—2. a woman’s name. 

Sobii, the, Sobii, -orum (m.). 

Sochis, Sochis, -is (m.). 

Socho, Socho, indecl. (f.). 

Socotora, Dioscuoridis Insula (f.). 

Socrates, Socrates, -is (m.); of or relating 
to Socrates, Sucratic, Socraticus, -8, -uM ; 
the followers of Socrates, Socratici, -orum 
(m.). 

Saceioe Socration, -6nis (m.). 

Socunda, Socunda, -e (f.). 

Sodii, the, Sodii, -orum (m.). 

Sodinus, the, Sodinus, -i (m.). 

Sodom, Sédoéma, -w (f.); Sodimum, -i 
(n.); and Sodama, -orum (n.); the in- 
habitants of Sodom, Sodbmite, -arum 
(m.) ; of or belonging to Sudom, Sod- 
Omiticus, -a, -um. 

Sogdiana, Sogdiana, -w (f.); the inhabit- 
ants of Sogdiana, Sogdiani, -orum (m.). 

Sogdonacus, Sogdonacus, -i (m.). 

Sohemus, Sohemus, -i (m.). 

Soissons, Suessio, -onis (f.); Augusta Su- 
essionum. 

Sol, Sol, -dlis (m.). 

Sole, Sole, -es (f.). 

Soletum, Soletum, -i (7.). 

Soli, Soli or Solo, -orum (f.); of or be- 
longing to Soli, Solensis, -e. 

Solimnia, Solimnia, -# (f.). 

Solinus, Solinus, -i (m.). 

Sollius, Sollius, -ii (m.). 

Solomon, v. Salomon. 

Solon, Sdlon, -dnis (m.). 

Solona, Solon, -arum (f.) ; of or belong- 
ing tw Solon, Solonas, -atis (adj. 

Solonium, Solonium, -ii (x.) ; of or belong: 
ing to Solonium, Soloninus, -a, -um. 

Solorius, Solorius, di (m.). 

Solovettius, Solovettius, -ii (m.). 

Solus, Solus, -untis (f.); of or belonging 
to Solus, Soluntinus, -a, -um. 

Solva, Solva, - (f.); of or belonging to 
Solva, Solvensis, -e. 

Solway (Frith of), Itune /Estuarium (7.). 

Soalymi, the, Solymi, -orum (m.). 

Solymus, Sol¥ mus, -i (m.). 

Sonno, Sonno, -dnis (m.). 

Sontini, the, Sontini, -orum (7.). 

Sontius, the, Sontius, -ii (m.); of or relat- 
ing to the Sontius, Sontius, -a, -um. 

Sopater, Sopater, -tri (m.). 

Sophene, Sdphéne, -es (f. . the inhabitants 
of Sophene, Sophéni, -orum (7.). 

Sophia, Sophia, -w (f.); of or relating to 
Sophia, Sophianus, -a, -um. 

Sophocles. Sophocles, -is (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Sophocles, Sophoclean, Sophoclé- 
us, -a, -um. 

Sophonia, Sophonia, -e (f.). 

Sophonisha, Sophonisba, -w (f.). 

Sophonius, Sophonins, -ii (m.). 

Sophron, Sophron, -onis (m.). 

Sophronia, Sophronia, -e (f.). 

Sophroniscus, Sophroniscus, -i (m.). 

Sophronius, Sophronius, -ii (m.). 

Sophus, Séphus, -i (m.). 

Sopolis, Sopdlis, -is (m.). 

Sora, Sora, - (f.); of or belonging to So- 
ra, Soranus, -a, -um. 

Soracte (Mount), Sdracte, -is (n.); of or 
belonging to Mownt Soracte, Soractinus, 
-a, -um. 

Soranus, Sdranus, -i (m.). 

Sordice, Sordice, -es (f.). 

Sordones, the, Sordénes, -um (m.). 

Sordus, the, Sordus, -i (m.); of or belong- 
ing to the Sordus, § Sordicénus, -a, -um. 

Sorrento, Surrentum, -i (n.). 

Sosagoras, Sosigoras, -a (m.). 

Sosia, Sosia, -w2 (m.), a@ man’s name.—2. 
( fo a woman's name, 

Sosias, Sosias, -2 (m.). 

Sosibius, Sosibius, -ii (m.). 

Sosicles, Sosicles, -is (m.). 

Sosigenes, Sosigénes, -is (m.). 

Sosilaus, Sosilaus, -i (m,). 

Sosilus, Sosilus, -i (m.). 
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Sosimencs, Sosiménes. -is (m.). 

Sosipater, Sosipater, -tris (m.). 

Sosippus, Scsippus, -i (m.). 

Sosis, Sosis, -is (m.), a man.—2. (f.) a 
woman. 

Sosistratus, Sésistratus, -i (m.). 

Sositheus, Sositheus, -i (m.). 

Sosius, Sdsius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Sosius or the Sosii, Sosianus, -a, -um. 

Sosthenes, Sosthénes, -is (m.). 

Sostratus, Sostratus, -i (m.). 

Sosus, Sdsus, -i (m.). 

Sotacus, Sotacus, -i (m.). 

Sotades, Sotades, -is (m.) ; of or relating to 
Sotades, Sotadéus, -a, -um, and Sotadi- 
cus, -a, -um. 

Sotas, Sotas, -ze (m.). 

Soter, Soter, -éris (m.). 

Sotericus, Sdtéricus, -i (m.). 

Soteridas, Sotér ridas, -w (m.). 

Sothis, Sothis, -is (m.). 

Sotiates, the, Sotiates, -um or -ium (m.). 

Sotimus, Sotimus, -i (m.). 

Sotira, Sotira, -e (f.). 

Southampton, Giiazen trot -i(n.). 

Soza, Soza, -« (f.). 

Spa, Aque ee -arum (/.). 

Spaco, Spaco, -tis (f.). 

Spain, Hispania, -e (f.): of or belonging 
to Spain, Spanish, Hispanus, -a, -um; 
Hispaniensis, -e; and Hispanicus, -a, 
-um; the Spanish Sea, Ibericum Ma- 
re; the Spaniards, Hispani, -orum (m.) ; 
Greek and poet., Ibéria, and its derivv., 
used for Hispania, -; v. Iberia. 

Spalathra, Spalathra, -e (f.). 

Spalatro, Spalatum, -i (n.). 

Sparta, Sparta, -w (f.); of or belonging to 
Sparta, Spartan, Spartanus, -a, -um, and 
Spartidcus, -a, -um; the inhabitants of 
Sparta, Spartans, Spartiate, -arum (m.), 
Spartani, -orum (m.). 

Spartacus, Spartacus, -i (m.); of or relat- 

ing to Spartacus, Spartacius, -a, -um. 

partian, Spartianus, -i (m.). 

patale, Spatale, -es (f.). 

pectatus, Spectatus, -i (m.). 

peter, v. Spire. 

peleum, Speleum, -i (7.). 

Spelunca, Spelunca, -@® (f.). 

Sperchéus, the, Sperchéus or Sperchius, -ii 
(m.); of or belonging to the Spercheus, 
Sperchéis, -idis ( fem. adj.) ; son of Sper- 
chéus, Sperchédnides, - (m.). 

Sperchia, Sperchie, -arum (f.). 

Sperchius, the, v. Sperchéus. 

Speusippus, Speusippus, -i (m.). 

Spezia, Tiparenus, -i (f.). 

Spherus, Spherus, -i (m.). 

Sphagia, Sphagie, -arum (f.). 

Spicilius, Spicilius, -{i (m.). 

Spina, Spina, -e (f.); of or belonging to 
Spina, Spinéticus, -a, -um. 

Spino, Spino, -dnis (m.). 

Spintharus, Spintharus, -i (m.). 

Spinther, Spinther, -éris (m.). 

Spintum, Spintum, -i (n.). 

Spio, Spio, -ts (f.). 

Spireum, Spireum, -i (7.). 

Spire, Augusta Nemetum; Noviomagus, 
-i, and Spira, -w (f.). 

Spiridion, Spiridion, -dnis (m.). 

Spoletium, USpélétium, -ii (7.) ; of or be- 

Spoleto, s longing to Spoletium, Spo- 
letinus, -a, -um. 

Spongia, Spongia, - (m.). 

Sporades, the, Sporades, -um (f.), Insule. 

Sporus, Sporus, -i (m.). 

Spurinna, Spurinna, -e (m.). 

Spurinus, Spurinus, -i (m.). 

Spurius, Spurius, -ii (m.). 

Squillace, Scylacéum, -i (7.), q. V.; 
of Squillace, Scylacéus Sinus. 

St. Agatha, Agathyrna, -@ (f.), and Aga- 
thyrnum, -i (z.). 

St. Alban’s. Fanum St. Albani (7.). 

St. Andrew's, Andredpilis, -is (f.). 

St. Angelo, Castrum St. Angeli (n.); An- 
gélopdlis, -is (f.). 

St. Bertrand, Bertrandpdlis, -is (f.). 

St. Catharine’ s, Insula Catharine (f.). 

St. Christoval, Fortalitium St. Christophé- 
Ti (n.). 

St. Cloud, Fanum St. Clodoaldi (n.). 

St. Cruz, Fanum St. Crucis (n.). 

St. David's, Menevia, -t (f.). 

St. Denis, Catolacum, -i (7.). 

St 

St 
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Gulf 


. Domingo, Hispaniola, -e (f.). 
. Eufemia (Gulf of), Lameticus Sinus. 
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St. Fe, Fanum 8&t. Fidei (n.). 

St. George, Insula St. Georgii (f.). 

St. Gothard, Adilas or Adila, -a (m.). 

St. Jago, Insula St. Jacobi (f.), an island, 
—2. a city; Fanum St. Jacobi (n.). 

St. James, Fanum St. Jacobi (7.). 

St. Jean d’ Acre, Ace, -es (f.). 

St. Juan de Puerto Rico, Fanum St. Joan- 
nis Portus Divitis. 

St. Maura, Leucadia, -® (f.), 

St. Michael, Fanum St. Michaelis “(n). 

St. Omer, Audomardopilis, -is (f.). 

St. Quentin, Augusta Veromanduorum 


St. Remi, Fanum St. Remigii (n.). 

St. Sebastian, Donastienum, -i (n.). 

St. Stephen’s, Fanum St. Stephani (7.). 

St. Thomas, Insula St. Thome (f.), an 
tsland.—2. Fanum St. Thome (n.), a 
town. 

Staberius, Staberius, -ii (m.). 

Stabia, Stabie, -arum (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Stabia, Stabianus, -a, -um. 

Stabulum, Stabulum, -i (n.). 

Stadius, Stadius, -ii (m.). 

Stafford, Staffordia, -w (f.). 

Stagira, Stagira, -w (f.); of or belonging 
to Stagira, Stagirite, Stagirites, -w (masc. 
adj.). 

Status, Staius, -li (m.). 

Stalimene, Lemnos, -i (f.), q- 

Stamford, Stamfordia, -z (f. _ 

Stanwicks, Congavata, -w (f.). 

Stanco, Cos, q. Vv. 

Standia, Dia, -e (f.). 

Staphylius, Staphylius, ii (m.). 

Staphylus, Staphylus, -i (m.). 

Staseas, Staseas, - (m.). 

Stasimus, Stasimus, -i (m.). 

Statianus, Statianus, -i (m.), 

Statielle, Statiellw, -arum Meese of or be- 
longing to Statiella, Statiellas, -atis 
(adj. ), and Statiellensis, -e. 

Statilia, Statilia, - (f). 

Statilius, Statilius, -ii (m.). 

Statius, Statius, -ii (m.). 

Statonia, Statonia, - (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Statonta, Statoniensis, -e. 

Statorius, Statorius, -ii (m.). 

Staur?, the, Stauri, -orum (m.). 

Stelendena, Stelendéna, -# (f.). 

Stella, Stella, -e (f.); of or belonging to 
Stella, Stellas, -Atis (adj.), and Stellati- 
nus, -a, -um. 

Stellio, Stellio, -6nis (m.). 

Stenacum, Stenacum, -i (n.). 

Stenebea, Sténéboea or Sthénébeea, -~ 
(f.); of or relating to Stenebea, Stene- 
boeius, -a, -um. 

Stentor, Stentor, -dris (m.); of or relating 
to Stentor, Stentéreus, -a, -um. 

Stephane, Stephane, -es (f.). 

Stephania, Stephania, -e (f.). 

Stephanio, Stephanio, -onis (m.). 

ee ‘Stephanus, A(m). 

Stercutius, Stercutius, -ii (m.). 

Steria, Steria, - (f.). 

Sterope, Sterope, -es (fi). 

Steropes, Stéropes, -2 (m.). 

Stertinius, Stertinius, -ii (m.); of or be 
longing to Stertinius, Stertinius, -a, -um. 

Stesichorus, Stesichdrus, -i (m.); of or be 
longing to Stesichorus, Stesichdrius, -a, 
-um, 

Sthenébea, v. Stenebaa. 

Sthenelus, Sthénélus, -i (m.); of or relat 
ing to Sthenelus, Sthenéléius, -a, -um ; 
pecul, fem., Sthenéléis, -idis. 

Sthenius, Sthenius, -ii (m.). 

Stheno, Sthéno. -tis (ft). 

Sthenéba@a = Sthenébea. 

Sterling, Sterlinia, -e (f.); Mons Doloré- 
sus (m.). 

Stettin, Sedinum, -i (n.). 

Stichus, Stichus, -i (m.). 

Stilbon, Stilbon, -ontis (m.). 

Stilicho, Stilicho, -6nis (m.) ; of or relating 
to S ilicho, Stilichonius, -a, um 

Stilio, Stilio, -6nis (m.). 

Stilo, Stilo, -onis (m.). 

Stilpo, Stilpo, -onis (m.). 

Stimicon, Stimicon, -onis (m.) 

Stimon, Stimon, -onis (f.). 

Stimula, Stimula, -@ (f.). 

Stipax, Stipax, -acis (m.). 

Stiria, Stiria, - (f.). 

Stobi, Stobi, -orum (m.); of or belonging 
to Stobi, Stobensis, -e. 


SUE 
Stockholm, Holmia, - 
eke the, Stosc 
Z., Stoachas, -adis. 
Biola: Stola, -@ (m.). 
Stolo, Stolo, -onis (m.). 
qeres, -acis a 


, um (f.); in 


of 
Strait of St. Bonifacio, Ta hros, i (Sf). 
Stralsund, Sumonia, -@ (f.). 
Strassburg, Argentoratum, -i (n.). 
Stratioki, Munychia, -@ (f.). 


Stratoclea, Beretociae or or Stratoclia, -2 (f.). 
Stratocles, Stratocles, -is (m.). 
Stratonice, Stratonice, -es (f.). 
Stratonicea, Stratonicéa, -2 X %. of or be- 
hy ad to Stratonicea, Stratdnicensis, 
Stratoniceus, -eos or -ei (masc. adj.) ; 
peal fem., Stratonicis, -idis. 
Stratonicus, Stratonicus, -i (m.). 
Stratonidas, Stratinidas, -2 (m.). 
Stratophanes, Stratophanes, -is (m.). 
Stratorius, Stratorius, -ii (m.). 
Stratus, Stratus or Stratos, -i (f). 
Strivali (Islands), Pléte or Strophaces In- 
sirombott } 
10 
Sion pan } Strongfle, -e8 (f.). 
Strongoli, Petelia, -2 (f.). 
Strongylion, Strongylion, -dnis (m.). 
- aga the, Strophades, -um (f-), In- 
sale. 


Strophius, Strophius, -ii (m.). 


Struma, Struma, -# (m.). 
Strymon, Strymon, -dnis (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Strymon, ian, 


Strymonius, -a, -um ; pecul. fem., Stry- 
minis, -idis. 

Stubera, Stubera, -w (f.) ; of or belonging 
to Stubera, Stubereus, -a, -um. 

Stura, the, Stura, -e (m.). 

Sturii, the, Sturii, -orum (m.). 

Sturium, Sturium, -ii (n.). 

Stuttgard, Stutzardia, - (f). 

Stymphalis, the, Stymphilis, -is (m.). 

Stymphalus, Stymphalus, -i (m.); Stym- 
phalum or Stymphalon, -i (n.); and 
Stymphala, -orum (n.); lian, 
Stymphiilius, -a, -um, and Stympbili- 
cus, -a, -um; pecul. fem., a 
-idis ; especially in plural, the Stympha- 

lian (birds), Stymphilides, -um. 

us, Styphélus, -i (m.). 

Styr, Styx, -ygis (f.): of or belonging to 
the Styx, St¥gius, -a, -um. 

Suadones, the, Suadones, -um (m.). 

Suari, the, Suari, -orum (m.). 

Suasa, Suasa, -w (f.); of or belonging to 
Suasa, Suasanus, -a, -am. 

Subernius, Subernius, -ii (m.). 

Subis, the, Subis, -is (m.). 

Sublaceum, Sublaceum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Sublaceum, Sublacensis, -e. 
ec aca (Bridge), Sublicius, -ii (m.), 

ons. 

Subota, Subota, -orum (n.). 

Subrius, Subrius, -ii (m.). 

Subur, Subur, -uris (f.), @ city—2. (m.) a 
river. 

Subura, Siibira or Siiburra, -» (f.); of 
or belonging to Subura, Suburanus, 78, 
-um, and Suburitanus, -a, -um; the in- 
habitants of the Subura, Subaranenses, 
-tum (m.). 

instead Succabar, -aris (n.). 

Succasses, -ium (m.). 

Succubo, Suceubo, -onis (f.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Succubo, Succubonitanus, -a, -um. 

Suche, Suche, -es (f.). 

Sucinium, saci -ii (n.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Sucinium, Sucinianus, -a, -um, 
and Suciniensis, -e. 

Sucrana, Sucrana, -® (f.). 

Sucro, the, Sucro, -Gnis (m.); of or belong- 
ing to the Sucro. Sucrénensis, -e. 

Sucuro, Suciiro, -dnis (m.). 

Sudertum, Sudertum. -i (n.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Sudertum, Sudertanus, -a, -um, 

Sudines, Sudines, -# or -is (m.). 

Sue, Sue, -es (f.). 

Suecius, Suécius. -ii (m.). 

Sueconi, the, Sueconi, -orum (m.) 


SYB 


Suedius, Suedius, -ii(m.). - 

Suel, Suel, -élis (n.); of or belonging to 
Suel, Suelitanus, -a, -um. 

Suelleni, the, Suelléni, -orum (m.). 

Suemus, the, Suemus, -i (m.). 

Suessa, Suessa, -@ (f.); of or belonging 
hed spate gy Suessanus, -a, -um. 

etani, the, S tani, -orum -: of 

or belonging to the Suessetani, Suesse- 





tanus, -a, -um. 
Suessiones, the, soy ti -um (m.); of 
or rig lie to the Suessiones, Suessio- 


nensis 

Suessula, Bacesils, -8 (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Suessula, Suessiilanus, -a, -um. 

Suetius, Suetius, -ii (m.). 

Suetonius, Suétonius, -ii (m.). 

Suetri, the, Suetri, -orum (m.). 

Suetrius, Suetrius, -ii (m.). 

Suevi, the, Suevi, -orum (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Suevi, Suévicus, -a, -um, 
and Suévus, -a, -um ; the country of the 


( 
Suffenas, Suffénas, se (m.). 
Suffenates, the, Suffénates, -um or -ium 


(m.). 
Suffenus, Suffénus, -i (m.). 
Suffetia, Sutfétia, -2 (f.). 
Suffolk, Suffolcia, -e ¢ f)- 
Suffuctus, Suffucius, -ii (m.). 
the, v. Sicambri. 





Suillius, Suillius, -ii (m.). 

Suillum, Suillum, -i (n.); of or belonging 
to Suillum, Suillas, -atis (adj.). 

Suiones, the, Suiones, -um (m.). 

Sulci, Sulci, -orum (m.); of or belonging 
to Sulci, Sulcensis, -e. 

Sulctus, Sulcius, -ii (m.). 

Sulla, v. Sylla. 

Sullanus, Sullanus, -i (m.). 

Sulloniacis, Sulloniacis, -is (f.). 

Sully, Sulliacum, -i (n.). 

Sulmo, agree -6nis (m.); of or be- 

Sulmone, longing to Sulmo, Sulmo- 
nensis, -e, and (late) Sulmontinius, -a, 
-um. 

Sulpicia, Sulpicia, -e (f.). 

Sulpicilla, Sulpicilla, -z (f.). 

Sulpicius, Sulpicius, -ii = ); of or relat- 

ing to Sulpicius or the Sulpicia gens, 
Sulpician, Sulpicius, -a, -um, and Sul- 
Picianus, -a, -um. 

Suniathus, Suniathus, -i (m.). 

Sunici, the, Sunici, -orum (m.). 

Sunium, Sinium and Sinion, -ii (n.); of 
or belonging to Sunium, Sunian, Suni- 
as, -ddis (f.). 

Superbus, Superbus, -i (m-). 

Sura, Sara, -2 (f), @ city. —2. (m) a 
man's name ; of or relating to Sura, Su- 
Tanus, -a, -um. 

Sura, the, Sure, -arum (m.). 

Surdaones, the, Surdadnes, -um (m.). 

Surena, Suréna or Surénas, -@ (m.). 

Surius, the, Surius, -ii (m.). 

Surrentum, Surrentum, -i (n.); of or be- 
longing to Surrentum, Surrentine, Sur- 

. Tentinus, -a, -um. 

Susa, Susa, -orum (n.); of or belonging to 
Susa, Susius, -a, -um; pecul. fem., Susis, 
-idis; v. Susiana. 


na, ¢ Susanne, -@ (f.). 


Siisdrion, -onis (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Susarion, Susaridnius, -a, -um. 

Susas, the, Susas, - (m.). 

Susiana, Siisiina, -», and Susiane, -es 
(f) of or belonging to Susiana, Susi- 

Sinus, -a, -um; the inhabitants of Susi- 
tan: Susiani, -orum, and Susii, -orum 
m.) 

Susus, Susus, -i (m.). 

Suthul, Suthul, indecl. ( f.). 

Sutrium, Sutrium, -ii (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Sutrium, Sutrinus, -a, -um, and 
Sutrius, -a, -um. 

Sweden, perp -@ (f.); Swedish, Sueci- 
cus, -a, -u 

Switzerland, E Helvetia, -@ (f.), g. v- 

Syagrius, Syagrius, -ii (m.). 

Syagrum, Syagrum, -i (n.). 

Sybaris, S¥baris, is (f.), @ city; of or be- 
longing to Sybaris, Sybaritanus, -a, -um, 
and Sybariticus, -a, -um; an inhabit- 

; ant of Sybaris, Sybarites, -2 (m.); Syb- 

| aritis, -idis ( f.).—2. (m.) a man’s name. 
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Syce, Syce, -es (f.). 

Sycurium, Sycurium, -ii (".). 

Sycussa, Sycussa, -@ (f.). 

Sydopta, Sydopta, - ( f.). 

Syene, Syéne, -es Ne ); } Syene, Syenites, 
-8 (masc, adj.) ; the inhabitants of Syene, 
Syenite, -arum (m.). 

Syleum, Syleum, -i (n.). 

sg bag be -2 phys of or relating to 





Tanus, -a, -um. 
syilue Sylns 4 -i(m). 
Pape ge ethus, -i (m.); of or 


belonging » Symethus, Symethius 
or -théus, -a, -um; pecul. fem., Syme- 
this, -idis. 


Syme, Syme, -es (f.). 

Symmachus, Symmachus, -i (m.) ; of or be- 
neee to Symmachus, Symmachianus, 
-a, -um. 

Symplegades, the, ere les, -um (f.), 

in sing., Symplégas, -adis. 

ymposion, Symposion, -ii (n.). 

tthe Symposius, -ii (m.). 

cerastus, Syncérastus, -i (m.). 
vnephebi, the, Synephébi, -orum (m.). 
ynnada, Synnada, -@ (f.); Synnas, -adis 
(f); and Synnada, -orum (x.); of or 
belonging to Synnada, Synnadensis, -e, 
and Synnadicuz, -a, -um. 

Syphaz, S¥phax, -&cis (m.). 

Sypheum, Sypheum, -i (n.). 

Syracuse, Syraciise, -arum (f.); of or be- 
longing to Syracuse, Syracusan, S¥ra- 
cisanus, -a, -um; Syriaciisius, -a, -um; 
and poet., Syracésius, -a, -um. 

Syrbote, the, Syrbote, -arum (m.). 

Syria, Syria, -e (f.); of or belonging to 
Syria, Syrian, Syriacus, -a, -um ; S¥rius, 

-am ; and Syrus, -a, -um; the Syrt 

s, Syri, -orum (m.). 

yrie, Syrie, -es (f.). 

yrinz, Syrinx, -ingis (f.). 


Syrmate, -arum (m.). 

'yrnos, Syrnos, -i ( f.). 

Syro, Syro, -dnis (m.). 

Syrophenician, Syrophcenix, -icis (m.), 
Syropheenissa, -w (f-). 

Syros, Syros, -i (f.); 


of or ryt: den to 
a, Syrius, -a, -um, and Syriens, -a, 


tan: the, Syrtes, -ium (f.); the greater 
Syrtis, Syrtis major; the smaller Syrtis, 
Syrtis minor; of or belonging to the 
Syrticus, -a, -um ; pecul, masc., 
Syrtites, -z. 
Syrus, Syrus, -i (m.). 
Sregedin, v. Segedin. 


se 


Tabe, Tabs, -arum (f.). 

Taber, Taberium, -ii (n.). 

Tabis, Tabis, -is (m.). 

Tabitha, Tabitha, -e (f,). 

Tabraca, Tabraca, -# (f.). 

Taburnus, Taburnus, -i.(m.). 

Tacape, Tacape, -es (f. 

Tacfarinas, Tacfarinas, “atis (m.). 

Tachompso, Tachompso, -is (f.). 

Tachus, Tachus, -i (m.). 

Tacitus, Tacitus, -i (m.). 

Tadcaster, Tadecastrum, -i (n.). 

Tader, the, Tader, -éris (m.). 

Tadiates, Tadiates, -um or -ium (m.). 

Tadinates, Tadinates, -um or -ium (m.). 

Tadmor,. v. Thadmor. 

Tadute. Tadite, -es (f.). 

Tenarum, v. Matapan ; of or belonging to 
Tenarum, Tznarius, -a, -um; a female 
of Tenarum, i. e., Laconia, Tenéris, 
-idis (f.); @ man of Tenarum, i. e., La- 
conia, Teenarides, -2 (m.); the lower re- 
gions, the lower world, Tenara, -oram 
(n. pollens 

Tagaste, Tagaste, -és ( f.). 

Tages, Tages, -étis (m.); of or belonging 
to Tages, Tagéticus, -a, -um. 

Tagus, v. Tajo. 

Tajo, Tagus, -i (m.). 

Talassio, Talassio, -dnis, and Taiassius, -ii 
(m.); v. Talassus. 

Talassus, Talassus, a (m.) ; 
for Talassio. 

Talaus, Talaus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Talaus, Talaidénius, -a, -um: a son ar 
descendant of Talaus, Tulaidnides, -» 


(m.). 
Talos, Talos, -i (m.). 


SLLLL 
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TAU 


Talthybius, Talthybius, -ii (m.). 
Tamar, Tamarus, -i (m.). 
Tambre, Tamaris, -is (m.), and Tamara, -2 


(f). 

Tamésis, v. Thames. 

Tamos, Tamos, -i (m.). 

Tampsapor, Tampsapor, -6ris (m.). 

Tamworth, Tamawordina, -% (f.). 

Tanager, Tanager, -gri (m.). 

Tanagra, Tanagra, -w (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Tanagra, Tanagreus, -a, -um, 
and Tanagricus, -a, -um. 

Tanagrus, another form of Tanager. 

Tanais, v. Don. 

Tanaquil, Tanaquil, -ilis (f.). 

Tanaro, the, Tanarus, -i (m.). 

Tanas, Tanas, -e (m.). 

Tanedo, Tanétum, -i (n.). 

Tangier, Tingis, -is (f.). 

Tanis, Tanis, -is (f.); af or belonging to 
Tanis, Taniticus, -a, -um, and Tanites, 
- (masc, adj.); Tanitic Nome or Nome 
of Tanis, Tanites Nomos. 

Tantalus, Tantalus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Tantalus, 'Tantaléus, -a, -um, and 
Tantalicus, -a,-um; @ son or descendant 
of Tantalus, Tantdlides, -w (m.); @ 

aughter or female descendant of Tan- 
talus, Tantalis, -idis (f.). 

Taormino, Tauromenium, -ii (7.). 

Taphius (Mount), Taphius, -ii (m.); of or 
belonging to Taphius, Taphiusius, -a, 


-um. 

Taphros, v. Bonifacio. 

Taprobane, v. Ceylon. 

Taranis, Taranis, -is (m.). 

Tarantaise, Tarantasia, @ (f.). 

Taranto, Tarentum, -i (7.). 

Taras, Taras, -antis (m.). 

Tarascon, Tarasco, -Onis (m.). 

Tarbelli, Tarbelli, -orum (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Tarbelli, Tarbellicus, -a, 
-um, and Tarbellus, -a, -um. 

Tarchon, Tarcho, -dnis (m.). 

Tarentum, Tarentum, -i (”.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Tarentum, Tarentinus, -a, -um ; 
the inhaiitants of Tarentum, Tarentini, 
-orum. 

Targovisco, Targoviscum, -i (7.). 

Tarichaa, Tarichea, - (f.). 

Tarn, the, Tarnis, -is (m.). 

Taro, Tarus, -i (m.). 

Tarpa, Tarpa, -# (m.). 

Tarpeia, Tarpeia, - (f.). 

Tarpeian Mount, Mons Tarpeius; Tar- 
peium Saxum ; Tarpeia rupes. 

Tarpeius, Tarpeius, -ii (m.). 

Tarquin, Tarquinius, -ii (m.). 

Tarquinii, Tarquinii, -orun: (m.). 

Tarracina, Tarracina, -« (f.); of or be- 
longing to Tarracina, Tarracinensis, -e; 
the inhabitants of Tartacina, Tarraci- 
nenses. 

Tarraco, Tarraco, -dnis (f.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Tarraco, Tarraconensis, -e. 

Tarragona, 'Tarraco, -dnis (f.). 

Tarsus, Tarsus, -i (f.) ; of or belonging to 
Tarsus, Tarsensis, -e; the inhabitants 
of Tarsus, Tarsenses, 

Tartarus, Tartarus, -i (m.), and in plural, 
Tartara, -drum (7.); of or belonging to 
Tartarus, Tartarean, Tartareus, -a, -um. 

Tartessus, Tartessus, -i (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Tartessus, Tartessius, -a, -um; 
Tartessiacus, -a, -um; and fem. adj., 
Tartessis, -idis. « 

Tarwenna, Taruenna, -e (f.); v. Terou- 
enne, 

Tarusates, Tarusates, -um or -ium (m.). 

Tarvisus, Tarvisus, -i (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Tarvisus, Tarvisanus, -a, -um; v. 
Treviso. 

Tatianus, Tatianus, -i (m.). 

Tatiei::. Tatienses, -um (m.). 

Latins, ' etus, -ii (m.). 

‘aa (Lake, Tatta, -2@ (f.); v. Tuzla, 

Tancantii, Taulantii, -orum (m.). 

Taum Astuarium, v. Tay. 

Taunton, Thonodiinum, -i (n.). 

Tauric Chersonese, Chersonésus Taurica ; 
v. Crimea. 

Taurini, '‘Taurini, -orum (m.); v. Turin. 

Tauris, ‘Tauris, -idis (f.). 

Taurisci, Taurisci, -orum (m.). 

Tauromenium, Tauromenium, -ii (”.); of 
or belonging to Tauromenium, Tauro- 
menitanus, -a, -um; the inhabitants of 
Tauromenium, Tauromenii, -orum; v. 
Taormino. 
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TER 


Tauroscijthe, Tauroscythe, -irum (7.). 

Taurunum, Tauriinum, -i (n.); the inhab- 
itants of Taurunum, Taurunenses, -ium, 

Taurus (Mount), Taurus, -i (m.); Pass of 
Taurus, Tauri Pyle. 

Tazxiles, Taxiles, - (m.). 

Tay (Fru of ), Taum (-i) Estuarium. 

Tay (River), Tavus, -i (m.). 

Taygete, Ta¥géte, -es (f.). 

Taygetus (Mount), Taygétus, -i (m.), and 
Ta¥géta, -drum (n. plural). 

Teanum, Teanum, -i (n.); the inhabitants 
of Teanum, Teani, -orum. 

Teate, Teate,.-is (n.); the inhabitants of 
Teate, Teatini, -orum. 

Tech, Tecum, -i (n.). 

Tecmessa, Tecmessa, -@ (f.). 

Tecmon, Tecmon, -6nis (m.). 

Tectosages, Tectosages, -um (m.). 

Tegea, Tegéa, -#, and Tegéé, -és (f.); of 
or belonging to Tegea, Tegewus, -a,-um; 
Tegeéus, -a, -um; Tegeaticus, -a, -um; 
and fem. adj., Tegeatis, -idis; the latter 
. also used poetically for a female Arca- 

ian. 

Telamon, Telamon, -dnis (m.) ; of or relat- 
ing to Telamon, Telamonius, -a, -um; 
a son of Telamon, Telamoniades, -a. 

Telchines, Telchines, -um (m.). 

Teleboans, Telebde, -arum (m.), and Tele- 
bdi, -orum (m.); Teleboan Islands, Tele- 
boides Insule. 

Telegonus, Telegdnus, -i (m.). 

Telemachus, Telemachus, -i (m.), 

Telephus, Téléphus, -i (m.). 

Telesia, Telesia, -e (f.); of or relating to 
Telesia, Telesinus, -a, -um. 

Telesinus, Telesinus, -i (m.). 

Telestes, 'Telestes, -e or -is (m.). 

Telethusa, Telethiisa, - (f.). 

Telina Vallis, v. Valteline. 

Telini, Telini, -orum (m.). 

Tellus, Tellus, -iris (f-). 

Telmessus, Telmessus, -i (f.); of or be- 
longing to Telmessus, Telmessicus, -a, 
-um ;, Telmessius, -a, -um; and fem. 
adj., “Telmessis, -Idis; the inhabitants 
of Telmessus, Telmessenses, -ium. 

Telo, Telo, -6nis (m.). 

Telo Martius, v. Toulon. 

Telos, Telos, -i (f.). 

Telxiope, Telxidpe, -es (f.). 

Temesa, Temésa, -@ (f.). 

Temese, Temése, -es (f.). 

Temeswar, v. Tomiswar. 

Temnos, Temnos, -i (f.). 

Tempe, Tempe (n. plural). 

Tempyra, Tempjra, -orum (n. plural). 

Tenctheri, Tencthéri, -orum (m. plural). 

Tenedos, Tenédos, -i ( f.); of or belonging 
to Tenedos, Tenedius, -a, -um. 

Teneriffe, Nivaria, -we (f.). 

Tenes, Tenes, -e or -is (m.). 

Tenos, Tenos, -i (f.). 

Tentyra, Tentyra, -orum (n. plural); v. 
Dendera; of or belonging to Tentyra, 
Tentyriticus, -a, -um, and masc. adj., 
Tentyrites, -2; the Nome of Tentyra, 
Tentyrites Nomos; the inhabitants of 
Tentyra, Tentyrite, -arum (m. plural). 

Teos, Teos, -i (f.); of or belonging to 
Teos, Tean or Teian, Teius, -a, -um. 

Teredon, Terédon, -dnis (f.); of or be- 
longing to Teredon, Teredonius, -a, 
-um. 

Terence, Terentius, -ii (m.). 

Terentia, Terentia, -w (f.). 

Terentianus, Terentianus, -i (m.). 

Terentilla, Terentilla, -e (f.). 

Terentillus, Terentillus, -i (m.). 

Terentius, Terentius, -ii (m.); of or relat- 
ing to Terentius, Terentianus, -a, -um; 
Terentinus, -a, -um. 

Teres, Teres, -6tis (m.). 

Tereus, Tereus, -ei and -eos (m.); a son 
or descendant of Tereus, Teréides, -w. 
Tergeste, Tergeste, -is (n.); v. Trieste ; of 
or belonging to Tergeste, Teryestinus, 
-a, -um; the inhabitants of Tergeste, 

Tergestini. 

Terias, Terias, -e (m.). 

Terina, Terina, -e (f.); of or belonging 
to Terina, Terinwus, -a, -um, 

Termes, Termes, -étis (f.). 

Termessus, Termessus, -i ( f.); the inhab- 
itants of Termessus, Ter 

Termini, Therme Himerenses, 

Terni, Interamnia, -w (f.). 

Ternova, Ternolium, -ii (”.). 








THE 
abet ooh Taruenna, -®, and Tarvenna, 


-2 (f). 

Terpander, Terpander, -dri (m.). 

Terpstchore, Terpsichdre, -es (f:>. 

Terpsis, Terpsis, -idis (f.). 

Terra Nuova, Gela, -# (f.). 

Terracina, Tarracina, -@ (f.), q. v. 

Tertullian, Tertullianus, -i (m.). 

Tertullus, Tertullus, -i (m.). 

Tee venue, -(m.). 
ethys, Téthys, -¥os (accus. -ya or - »)s 

Tetragonis, Tetragonis, -idis (f.). ae 

Tetricus, Tetricus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to Tetricus, Tetricianus, -a, -um. 

Teucer, Teucer, -cri (m.). 

Teuchira, Teuchira, -z (f.). 

Teucria, Teucria, -e (f.); v. Troy, of or 
belonging to Troy, Teucrus, -a, -wra; 
Teucrius, -a, -um (used only in the plu- 
ral n.); the Trojans, Teucri; a Trojan 
female, Teucris, -idis (f.). 

Teutana, Teutana, -w (f.). 

Teutates, Teutates, -e (2m.). 

Teuthrania, Teuthrania, -w (f.), and Teu- 
thranie, -es (f.). : 

Teuthras, Teuthras, -antis (m.); of or re 
lating to Teuthras, Teuthrantéus, -2 
-um; Teuthrantius, -a, -um. 

Teuthredon, Teuthrédon, -onis (m.). 

Teutoburgium, Teutoburgium, -ii (1.). 

Teutones, Teuténes, -um (m.); of or be 
longing to the Teutones, Teutonicus, -a, 


-um. 
Thabena, Thabéna, -@ (f.); the inkabit- 
ants of Thabena, Thabenenses, -ium. 

Thabor (Mount), Itabyrius Mons. 

Thabraca, Thabraca, -w (f.); v. Tabraca. 

Thaddeus, Thaddéus, -i (m.). 

ei Thadamora, -e (f.); Palméra, 
= C7:)s 

Thats, Thais, -idis (f.), 

Thalassius, TLalassius, -ii (m.). 

Thales, Thales, -€tis (22.). 

Thalestris, Tlalestris, -is (f.). 

Thalia, Thalsa, -w (f.). 

Thaliarchus, Thaliarchue, -i (m.). 

Thallumetus, Thallumétas, -i (m.) 

Thames, Tamésis, -is (™.), 

Thamugas, Thamigas, adis (f.} 

Thamyras, Thamyras, -@ (m.). 

Thanet, Tanstis, -is (f.), 

Thapsacus, Thapsacus, -i (m.); inhabitants 
of Thapsacus, Thapsacenses. 

Thapsus, Thupsus, -i (f:) ; of or belonging 
to Thapsus, Thapsitanus, -a, -um; the 
inhabitants of Thapsus, Thapsitani. 

Thasos, Thasos, -i (f.); of or belonging tw 
Thasos, Thasius, -a, -um. 

Thaumaci, 'Thaumaci, -orum. 

Thaumas, Thaumas, -antis (m.) ; of or re- 
lating to Thaumas, Thaumantéus, -a, 
‘um; @ daughter of Thaumas, Thau- 
mantis, -idis, and Thaumantias, -adis. 

Theetetus, Thevetiétus, -i (m.). 

Theagenes, Theagénes, -is (m.). 

Theakt, Ithaca, - (f.). 

Theano, Vheano, -tis (f.). 

Thebe, Thebes, -arum (f.); of or belong. 
ing to Thebes, Theban, Thebanus, -a, 
-um, the inhabitants of Thebes, Theba- 
ni, -orum. 

Thebais, Thebiis, -idis (f.). 

Thebe, Thebe, -es (f.). 

Thebes, Thebe, -Aarum (f.) ; Theban, The- 
banus, -a,-um; Thebans, Thebani, -orum 

Theiss, Tibiscus, -i (m.). 

Themis, Themis, -idis (f.). 

Themiscyra, Themiscyra, -e (f.); of or 
belonging to Themiscyra, Themiscyra- 
us, -a, -um; Themiscyrius, -a, -um: 
Themiscyrénus, -a, -um. . 

Themison, Themison, -dnis (m.). 

Themisonium, Themisonium, -ii (n.); the 
inhabitants of Themisonium, Themiso 
nes, -um. 

Themisto, Themisto, -ts (f-). 

Themistocles, 'hemistocles, -is (m.); of or 
relating to Themistocles, Themistocléus, 


-a, -um. 

Thera, Thera, - (f.); of or belonging to 
Thera, Thereus, -a, -um. 

Theobald, 'Theobaldus, -i (m.). 

Theoclea, Theocléa, -# (f.). 

Theocritus, Theocritus, -i (m.); of or be- 
longing to Theocritus, Theocriteus, -a, 


-um. 

Theodamas, Theodamas, -antis (m.) ; of or 
relating to Theodamas, Theodamantéus 
-a, -um, 


Shy g 


Theodora, Theodéra, -# (f.). 
Theodore, Theodorus, -i (m.). 


nigh g 4 (m.). 
mi i (m). 


Therzus, a “um. 


Therapne, a -arum (f.); of or 
belonging to 2, us, 
-a, -um. 

There, There, -es (f.). 


Thericles, Thericles, -is (m.). 

Thermodon, Thermdédon, -ontis (m.). 

Thermopyle, Thermopjlz, -arum (f.). 

Theron, Theron, -ontis (m.). 

Thersander, Thersander, -dri (m.). 

Thersilochus, Thersiléchus, -i (m.). 

Thersites, Thersites, -2 (m.). 

Theséis, ee -idis (f.). 

Theseus, Theses, -ei or -eos (m.); of or 
relating to Theseus, Theséius, -a, -um; 
Theséus, -a, -um; @ son of Theseus, 
Thesides, - (m.); the Athenians, as de- 


scendants of Ti de, -arum 
(m.). 

Thespia, T! -aram (f); of or be- 
Lastigie? Thespiacus, -a,-um ; 


Thespias, -adis (fem. adj.).—Hence, the 
oe as being honored at 
were called Thespiddes Dew ; the inhab- 
itants of Thespia, Thespienses, -ium. 
Thespis, Thespis, -is and -idis (m.). 
Thespius, Thespius, -ii de @ son or de- 


scendant of Thespius, Thespiades, -w. 
Thesprotia, -e sry: ); of or a 
longing to Thesprotia, Thesproti ius, -a, 


Thessalia, Thessalia, - BAet ee 
ing to Thessaly, Thessalian, Thessali- 
cus and Thessalius, -a,-um; the Thes- 
salians, ecoet ca ea a female Thes- 
salian, Thessilis, -idis. 


Thessalonica, Thessalonica, -@ (f.); the 
inhabitants of Thessalonica, Thessaloni- 
censes, -ium. 

Thetford, Sitom A(f). 

Thionville, Theod6nis Villa. 


Thorn, Thorunium, -ii (n.). 

Thrace, Thracia, -2 De a Sa 
Thrax, -acis; Thracian, 
-um ; Thracius, -a, -um; Titeketany ae 
-um. 

Thkraso, Thraso, -6nis (m.). 


Thriasius, -a, -um. 

Thrius, Thrius, -untis (f.). 

Thucydides, Thucydides, -is (m.) ; Thucyd- 
idean, Thucydidéus, -a, -um. 

Thule, Thule, -es (f.). 

Thurii, v. Thurium. 

Thurium, Thurium, -ii (.), and Thurii, 
-orum (m.); of or belonging to Thuri- 
um, Thurinus, -a, -um; the inhabi 


Thyamis, 
Thyatira, rye -@ (f.); the inhabit- 


Thymbra, Thymbra, -2 (f.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Tkymbra, Thymbraeus, -a, -um. 

Thymele, Thyméle, -es (f.). 

Thyni, he -orum (m.); of or belong- 
ing to the Thyni (= Bithynian), Thy- 
nwus, -a, -um. 





TOR 


ias, Thynias, -ddis 
Tone "Th Jag ory =: fe 


Thyreum, Thyreum, -i (n.); of or belong- | Torres 
ing to Tkyreum, Thyrzus, -a, -um. 


Thyrsis. Thyrsis, -is (m.). 

Tider, Tibéris, -is; Tibris, -is or -idis ; Thy- 
bris, -is or - -idis (m.) ; of or belonging to 
the Tiber, Tiberin 


. Theiss. 

Tibulla, Tibulla, - 8 (f.). 

Tibullus, Tibullus, -i (m.) 

Tibur, Tibur, -iris (.); of or belonging 
to Tibur, -urtis (m., f., n.); Ti- 
burtinus, -a, -um; Tiburnus, -a, -um ; 
the t of Tibur, Tiburtes, -ium 
(m.). 


Tiburnus, Tiburnus, -i (m.). 

Tiburtus, Tiburtus, -i (m.). 

Ticinum, Ticinum, -i (n.); v. Pavia; of 
or belonging to Ticinum, Ticinensis, -€; 
Ticinus, -8, -um. 


-ium. 
Tigellinus, Tigellinus, -i (m.). 

Tigellius, Tigellius, -ii (m.). 

es, -is or -@ (m.). 

gi theres Tigranocerta, -orum (n. 





Tigris, Tigris, -is or -idis (m.). 
Timeus, Timeus, -i (m.). 
Timagenes, Timagénes, -is (m.). 
Timagoras, Timagoras, -2 sey 
Ti a, Ti a, -2 
Timanor, ' Timanor, -oris (m.). 
Timanthes, Timanthes, -is (m.). 
Timaréte, -es (f.). 





Timocrates, Timocrates, -is (s.). 
Timoleon, Timoléon, -ontis (m.). 
Timon, Timon, -onis (m.). 
Timothy, Timothéus, -i (m.). 
Tpke. 7 ae 
phys, -yis or -yos (m.). 
Tiresias, - (m.). 


ing to Tiryns, Tyrinthius, -a, -um. 
ra Tisagoras, 2 (m.). 


Tmolus (hou, Tmolug, -i (m.); 
belonging to Tmolus, Tmolius, -a, -um. 


-@ (m.). 

Tolbiacum, Tolbiicum, -i(m.). 

Toledo, Tolétum, -i (n.). 

Toletum, v. Toledo. 

hase oogtiagre' ae (CE: 
‘olosa, Tolésa, - of or belonging to 
Tolésa, Te -um ; the inhabit- 
raed of Tolosa, Tolosates, -um or -ium 


Tomi, Tomi, -orum (m. plural); v. To- 
* miswar. 


Saar v. Tomi. 

‘omyris, Tomjris, -is (-). 

Tongres, Aduatica, -® (f.); Tungri, 
-orum (m.). 

Tonnerie, Teeecaaras -i (n.). 

Torxacum, v. Tournay. 





Totiia, Toul, 2 ( t-)- 
Toulon, Telo Martius. 

Toulouse, Tolésa, -2 ( Ff); $ v. 

Tournay, Tornacum, -i (n.). 

Tours, Cxsarodinum, -i (n .), and Turo- 
nium, -ii (n.), and Turones, -um (m.). 
Trachin, Trachin or Trachis, -inis (f-); 

of or belonging to Tracars_ Trachinius, 
-a, -um. 
Trachonitis, Trachonitis, -idis ‘ - 
ie Ss ig iQ). 
Trajectum Mose, v. M 
een ad Rhenum, v. Utrech« 
sopra ium (f.); of or belong 
ing to Tralles, us, -a, -Um. 
Trapani, v. Drepanum. 
— Trapezus, -untis (f.); v. Trebt 


aVvern ype Gemundanus Lacus 
Trebia, Trebia, -@ ( f.). 


Trebula, Trebiila, -e (f.); inhabitants of 
Trebula, Trebulani, -orum (m.). 

Trece, v. Troyes. 

Treia, Treia, - (f.); inhabitants of Treia, 

, ium (m. plural). 

Tremiti, Diomedéa, -2 (f). 

Trent, Tridentum, -i (n.}, q. v- 

Treres, Treres, -um (m. plural). 

Treveri, Treveri, -orum (m. plural), v 
Treves. 

Treves, Treveri, -orum (m.), and also Au- 


tinus, -a, um. 

Trieste, —— -is (n.) ; of or belonging 
to Tergeste, Tergestinas. -a, -um; v. 
Tergeste. 

Trigno, the, Trinium flumen. 

Trinacria, Trinacria, -e (f.); of or be- 
longing to Trinacria (—Sicilian), Tri- 
nacrius, -a, -um; Trinacris, -idis ( f). 

Trincomalee, Spatana, - -@ (f.). 

Trinobantes, the, Trinobantes, -ium or -um 


. plural). 

Triobris, Triobris, -is (m.). 

Tripoli, Gea, -z (f.), and also a -is 
(f); of or belonging to Tripolis, Tri- 
politanus, -a, -um ; Tripoliticus, -a, -um. 

Triptolemus, Triptolemus, -i (m.). 

Triton, Triton, -onis (m.). 

Tritonia, Tritonia, -# (f.). 

Tritonis, TritGnis, -idis ( f-). 

Trivia, Trivia, -w (f.). 

Troas, Troas, -adis ( f.). ’ 

Trezene, Troezene, -es, and Troezen, -énis 
(f.); of or belonging to Trazene, Troe 
zenius, -a, -um. 

ity Trogilus, -i (f.); of or belong- 

sdyees “Troglody Trogilius, -a, ro ee 

Trog lodytes, Tro yte, -arum (m. plu- 

ral) ; of or belonging to the Traglodytes, 
mropaiysions -a8, -um ; the country of 


e Troglodytes, Trogl 

Troja, Troja, -e (f.); of or 
Troy, Trojanus, -a, -um; the 3, 
ao te -orum, and jugéne, -arum 

(m. plural) ; the Trojan females, Troa- 
des, -um ( f.). 

Trophonius, ‘Trophonius, ii (m.). 

Troppau, Fi a ping -2 (f.). 

Tros, Tros, -018 (.). 

Troy, Troja, -@ (f.); v. Troja. 

Troyes, Augustobona, -® (f.); Tree. 
-arum (f.). 

Truzillo, Castra Julia. 

Tryphon, Tryphon, -dnis (m.). 

Tudero, Tubero, -dnis (m.). 

Tudela, Tulonium. -ii (x.). 

Tuder, Tuder (n. indeel.) ; of or epee 
to Tuder, Tuders, -ttis (mase. adj.) ; the 
inhabitants of Tuder, Tudertini, -orum. 

Tudri, Tudri, -orum Seer 

Tugia, Tugia, -2 i or belonging té 


isco, 'Tuisco, se (m.). 


UMM 


Tullia, Tullia, -e (f.).: 

Tulliola, Tullidla, -« (f.). 

Tullius, Tullius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 

Tullius, Tullianus, -a, -um. 

Tullus, Tullus, -i (m.). 

Tully, Tullius, -ii (m.). 

Tungri, Tungri, -orum (m.); v. Tongres. 
Tunis, Tunes, -étis (f.), and Tunétum, -i 


(n.). 

Turbo, Turbo, -dnis (m.). 

Turicum, v. Zurich. 

Turin, Augusta Taurinorum. 

Turkey, Turcia, -e (f.); Turkish, Turci- 
cus, -a, -um; the Turks, Turce, -arum 
(m.). : 

Turnus, Turnus, -i (m.). 

Turones, Turones, -um (m.); v. Tours. 

Turpio, Turpio, -dnis (m.). 

Tuscany,. Tuscia, -e; Etruria, -e (f.), 
Tuscan, Tuscus, -a, -um; Etruscus, -a, 


-um. 

Tusculum, Tusculum, -i (n.); ef or belong- 
ing to Tusculum, Tusculanens:s, -e. 

Tuzla (Lake), Tatta Palus. 

Tyana, Tyana, -orum (n. plural), and Ty- 
ana, -wz (f.). 

Tyche, Tyche, -es (f.). 

Tychicus, Tychicus, -i (m.). 

Tychius, Tychius, -ii (m.). 

Tydeus, Tydeus, -ei or -eos (m.) ; a son or 
descendant of Tydeus, Tydides, -s (m.). 

Tylos, Tylus, -i (f.). 

Tyndareus, Tyndaréus, -i (m.); of or re- 
lating to Tyndareus, Tyndaréus, -a, 
-um; @ daughter of Tyndareus, Tynda- 
ris, -idis (f.); @ son or descendant of 
Tyndareus, Tyndarides, -a (m.). 

Typhoeus, Typhoeus, -ei or -eos (m.); of 
or belonging to Typhoeus, Typhoéus, 


-a, -um. 

Typhon, Typhon, -dnis (m.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Typhon, Typhonéus, -a, -um. 

Tyrannio, Tyrannio, -dnis (m.). 

Tyre, Tyrus, -i (f.); Sarra, -we (f.); Old 
Tyre, Paletyrus, -i (f.); v. Tyrus. 

Tyro, Tyro, -us (f.). 

Tyrrheni, the, Tyrrhéni, -orum (m. plural). 

T'yrrhenia, Tyrrhenia, - (f.); of or be- 
longing to Tyrrhenia, Tyrrhénus, -a, 
-um; Tyrrhenicus, -a, -um. 

Tyrrheus, Tyrrheus, -ei or -eos (m.); the 
sons of Tyrrheus, Tyrrhide, -arum (m.). 

Tyrteus, Tyrteus, -i (m.). 

Tyrus, Tyrus, -i (f.); v. Tyre; Tyrian, 
Tyrius, -a, -um; Sarranus, -a, -um. 

Tzernitz, Zerve, -arum (f.). 


Uz. 


Ubii, the, Ubii, -orum (m.). 

Ubisci, the, Ubisci. -orum (m.). 

Ucalegon, Ucalegon, -ontis (m.). 

Ucent, the, Ucéni, -orum (m.), 

Ucubis, Ucubis, -is (f.). 

Udini, the, Udini, -orum (m.). 

Uduba, the, Uduba, -@ (m.). 

Ufente, . the, Ufens, -entis (m.); of or re- 

Ufens, } lating to the Ufens, Utentinus, 
-a, -um. 

Ufugum, Uffugum, -i (.). 

Ukraine, Ukrania, - (f.). 

Uliarus, Uliarus, -i (f.); v. Oleron. 

Uiia, Ulia, -@ (f.); of or belonging to 
Ulia, Uliensis, -e. 

Ulizes, v. Ulysses. 

Ulm, Ulma, -e (f.); Alecimoennis, -is (ft). 

Ulmi, the, Uimi, -orum (m.). 

Ulphilas, U\philas, -s (m.). 

Ulpia, Ulpia, -e (f-). 

Uipian, Ulpianus, -i (m.). 

Ulpius, Ulpius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Ulpius, Ulpian, Ulpius, -a, -um, and Ul- 
pianus, -a, -um. 

Ulster, Ultonia, - (f.). 

Ulubre, Ulubre, -arum (f.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Ulubre, Ulubranus, -a, -um, and 
Ulubrensis, -e. 

Ulysses, Ulysses, -is and -i (m.); of or re- 
lating to Ulysses, Ulysséus, -a, -um. 

Ombrenus, Umbrénus, -i (m.). 

Tmbria, Umbria, -® (f.); the Umbri, Um- 
bri, -orum (m.); of or belonging to Um- 
bria, Umbrian, Umber, -bra, -brum; 
Umbricus, -a, -um. 

Umbricins, Umbricius, -ii (m.). 

Umbrius, Umbrius, -ii (m.). 

Umbro, the, Umbro, -onis (m.). 

Ummidia, Ummidia, -# (f.). 

Ummidius, Ummidius, -ii (m.). 
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Una, Una, -@ (f.). 

Unelli, the, Unelli, -orum (m.). 

Unimanus, Unimanus, -i (m.). 

Unsingis, the, Unsingis, -is (m.. 

Upis, Upis, -is (m.). 

Upsal, Upsala, -# (f.). 

Urania, Urania, -e, and Uranie, -es (f.). 

Uranopolis, Uranopolis, -is (f.). 

Uranus, Uranus, -i (m.). 

Urba, Urba, -@ (f.). 

Urban, Urbanus, -i (m.). 

Urbi, the, Urbi, -orum (m.). 

Urbicius, Urbicius, -ii (m.). 

Urbicua, Urbicua, -# (f.). 

Urbicus, Urbicus, -i (m.). 

Urbinia, Urbinia, -z ( Sf). 

Urbinius, Urbinius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 
to Urbinins, Urbinianus, -a, -um. 

Urbinum. Urbinum, -i (n.) ; an inhabitant 
of Urbinum, Urbinas, -atis (m.). 

Ure, the, Urus, -i (m.). 

Urgao, Urgao, -dnis (f.); of or belonging 
to Urgao, Urgaonensis, -e. 

Urgi, Urgi, indecl. (n.); of or belonging 
to Urgi, Urgitanus, -a, -um. 

Urgia, Urgia, - (f.). 

Urgo, Urgo, -nis (f.). 

Urgulania, Urgulania, - (f.). 

Uri, the, Uri, -orum (m.). 

Uria, Uria, -2 (f.); of or belonging to 
Uria, Urias, -atis (m.), and Uritanus, -a, 
-um, 

VJriah, Urias, -e (m.). 

Urites, the, Urites, -um (m.), 

Urius, Urius, -ii (m.). 

Ursanius, Ursanius, -ii (m,). 

Ursicinus, Ursicinus, -i (m.). 

Ursidius, Ursidius, -ii (an.). 

Ursinian, Ursinianus, -i (m.). 

Ursinus, Ursinus, -i (m.). 

Urso, Urso (or Ursao), -dnis (f.); of or 
belonging to Urso, Ursonensis or Ursa- 
onensis, -e. 

Ursolis, Ursolis, -is (f.). 

Ursula, Ursiila, -2 (f.). 

Ursulus, Ursiilus, -i (m.). 

Uruncis, Uruncis, -is (f.). 

Usalla, Usalla, -w (f.); of or belonging to 
Usalla, Usallitanus, -a, -um. 

Usar, the, Usar, -dris (m.). 

Uscana, Uscana, -@ (f.); of or belonging 
to Uscana, Uscanensis, -€. 

Ushant = Ouessant. 

Usidicani, the, Usidicani, -orum (m,). 

Usipetes, the, Usipétes, -um (m.). 

Usipit, Usipii, -orum (m.). 

Uspe, Uspe, -es (f.); of or belonging to 
Uspe, Uspensis, -e. 

Ussubium, Ussubium, -ii (n.). 

Ustica, Ustica, -@ (f.). 

Utende, Siatutanda, -orum (n.). 

Utens, the, Utens, -ntis (m.). 

Uthina, Uthina, -e (f.); of or belonging 
to Uthina, Uthinensis, -e. _ 

Utica, Utica, -e (f.); of or belonging to 
Utica, Uticensis, -e. 

Utrecht, Trajectum, -i (n.), ad Rhenum. 

Uzama, Uxama, -e (f.); of or belonging 
to Uzama, Uxamensis, -e. 

Uxantis, Uxantis, -is (f.). 

Uxellodunum, Uxellddinum, -i (n.). 
Uxentum, Uxentum, -i (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Uxentum, Uxentinus, -a, -um. 
Uzalis, Uzalis, -is (f.); of or belonging to 

Uzalis, Uzalensis, -e. 

Uzes, Ucetia, -@ (f.). 

Uzia, Uzia, -@ (f.). 

Uzila, Uzila, -e (f.); of or belonging to 
Uzila, Uzilensis, -e. 

Uzziah, Uzzias, -w (m.). 


Vie 


Vabar, the, Vabar, -aris (m.). 

Vacca, Vacca, -» (f.); of or belonging to 
Vacca, Vaccensis, -e, and Vacceus, -a, 
-um. 

Vaccius, Vaccius, -ii (m.). 

Vaccus, Vaccus, -i (m.). 

Vacerra, Vucerra, -® (m.). 

Vacuna, Vacina, -@ (f.); of or relating 
to Vacuna, Vacunilis, -e. 

Vada, Vada, - ( f.).—2. Vada, -orum (n.), 

Vadimonis (Lake), Vadimonis Lacus (m.). 

Vadomarius, Vadomarius, -ii (m.). 

Vaga, Vaga, -@ (f.), another form of Vac- 
ca, q. v.; adj., Vagensis, -e. 





Vagellius, Vagellius, -ii (m.). 
Vahalis, the, Vihalis or Vachialis, -is (m.). | 


VBI 


Vatson, Vasio, -dnis (/.). 

Vala, Vala, - (.). 

Valence, Valentia, -@ (f.), 4. ¥. 

Valenctu, Valencia or Valentia, - (f), 

Valenciennes, Valentiane, -arum (f.). 

Valens, Valens, -entis (m.). 

Valentia, Valentia, - (f.); of or belonge 
ing to Valentia, Valentinus, -a, um. 

Valentina, Valentina, -x (f.). 

Valentine, Valentinus, -i (m.) ; of or relat- 
ing to Valentine, Valentinianus, -a, -um. 

Valentinian, Valentinianus, -i (m.). 

Valentius, Valentius, -ii (m.). 

Valenza, Valentinum, -i (n.). 

Valeria, Valéria, -~ (f.),a woman.—2. a 
city ; of or belonging to Valeria, Valért- 
ensis, -e. a 

Valerian, Valerianus, -i (m.). 

Valerius, Valerius, -ii (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Valerius, Valerian, Valerius, -a, 
-um, and’ Valerianus, -a, -um. 

Valerus, Valérus, -i (m.), 

Valetium, Valetium, -ii (n.). 

Valgius, Valgius, -ii (m.). 

Valgus, Valgus, -i (m 


5p 
Valladolid, Pintia, -w (f.); Vallisoletum, 


-i (n.). 

Valli, the, Vallei, -orum (m.). 

Vallebana, Vallébana, -# (f.). 

Valli, the, Valli, -orum (m.). 

Valteline, Vallis Tellina (f.). 

Vandals, the, Vandali, -orum (m.); of or 
belonging to the Vandals, Vandal, Van- 
dalicus, -a, -um. 

Van Diemen’s Land, Diemeni- Inswa 


(f). : ; 
Vangio, Vangio, -dnis (m.). 
Vangiones, the, Vangidnes, -um (m.). 
Vannes, Civitas Venetorum; Venétia, - 


5) 

Vannius, Vannius, -ii (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Vannius, Vannianus, -a, -um. 
Vapincum, Vapincum, -i (”.); of or be- 
lenging to Vapincum, Vapincensis, -e 

Var, the, Varus, -i (m.). 

Vardai, the, Vardei, -orum (m.). 

Vardanes, Vardanes, -# or -is (m.). 

Vardar, the, Axius, -ii (m.). 

Varduli, the, @wrduli, -orum (m.). 

Varenus, Vd@énus, -i (m.). 

Vargula, Vargula, -w (m.). 

Vargunteius, Vargunteius and Vargontel- 
us, -ii (m.). 

Varia, Varia, -@ (f:), @ city.—2. a woman's 
name, 

Varilla, Varilla, - (f.). 

Varillus, Varillus, -i (m.). 

Varini, the, Varini, -orum (m.). 

Varinus, Varinus, -i (m.). 

Variola, Varidla, -® (f.). 

Varisidius, Varisidius, -ii (m.). 

Varius, Varius, -ii (m.). 

Varro, Varro, -6nis (m.); of or belonging 
to Varro, Varronian, Varrénianus, -a, 
-um. 

Varronianus, Varronianus, -i (m.). 

Varus, Varus, -i (m.); of or relating to 
Varus, Varianus, -a, -um. 

Vasaces, Vasaces, -is (m.). 

Vasates, the, Vasates, -um or -ium, and 
Vasate, -arum (m.); of or belonging to 
the Vasates, Vasaticus, -a, -um. 

Vascoénes, the, Vascones, -um (m.); of or 
belonging to the Vascones, Vasconian, 
Vasconicus, -a, -um; the country of the 
Vascones, Vasconia, -te (f.). 

Vatia, Vatia, -2 (m.). 

Vatican (Mount), Vaticanus, -i (.), Mons 
or Collis ; of or belonging to the Vatican, 
Vatican, Vaticanus, -a, -um. 

Vatienus, Vatiénus, -i (m.). 

Vatinius, Vatinius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Vatinius, Vatinian, Vatinidnus, -a. 
-um. 

Vatusium, Vatusium, -ii (7.); of or be 
longing to Vatusium, Vatusicus, -a, -um 

Vecilius, Vecilius, -ii (m.). 

Vectenus, Vecténus, -i (m.). 

Vectidius, Vectidius, -ii (m.). 

Vectis, Vectis, -is (f.). 

Vectius, Vectius, -ii (m.). 

Vecturius, Vecturius, -fi (m.). 

Vedius, Vedius, -ii (m.). 

Vegetius, Vegetius, -ii (m.). 

Veia, Veia, - (f.). 

Veianius, Veianius, -ii (m.). 

Veianus, Veiainus, -i (m.). 

7eiento, Veiento, -onis (m.). 

eit. Veii, orum (m.); of or belonging to 


VER . 
Veii, Veian, Veiens, -entis and 
roactiicen, 
e -is (m. . 
Velebram, Velabras i, and Velabre 
to 
—— (n.) ; of cra aed elabrum, 
Velauni, the, Velauni, -orum (m.). 


Velia, Velia, -m (f.); of or belonging to 
Velia, Veliensis, -e, and Velinus, -a, -um. 

Velitra, beni -arum (f.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Velitre, Veliternus, -a, -um, and 
Veliterninus, -a, -um. 

Velius, Velius, -ii (m.). 

Vellavi, the, Vellavi, -orum (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Vellavi, Vellavus, -a, -um. 

Velleda, Velléda, -w (f.). 

Velleius, Velleius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Velleius, Velleianus, -a, -um. 

Velletri, Velitre, -arum (f.), q. v. 

trie Vellica, -w (f.). 

us, Vi Th iin -i(m.). 

Yollodeacem Vellodunum, i(m.). 

Vellutus, Vellitus, -i (m.). 

Velocasses, the, Velocasses, -jum (m.). 

Velocius, Vélocius, -ii (m.). 

Veloz, Velox, -ocis (m.). 

Venafrum, Venafrum, -i (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Venafrum, Venafranus, -2, -um. 

Vendome, Castrum Vindonicum, -i (n.). 

Venedi, the, Venédi, -orum (m.). 

Veneti, the, Vénéti, -orum (m.); of or be 
longing to the Veneti, Venetian, Veneti- 
cus, -a, -um, and Venétus, -a, -um; the 
country of the Veneti, Venetia, -e Cf). 

Venice, Venetiw, -arum (f); Venetian, 
Venetus, -a, -um. 

Venilia, Venilia, -e (f.). 

Venno, Venno, -onis (m.).. 

Vennonius, Venn6nius, -ii (m.). 

Venosa, Venusia, -@ (f.), q. Vv. 

Venta, Venta, -2 (f.). 

Ventidius, Ventidinn -ii (m.); of or relat- 





ing to Ventidius, Ventidianus, us, -a, -um. 
Venuleia, Venuleia, -2 (f.). 
Venuleius, Venuleius, -ii (m.). 
Venulus, Venilas, -i (m.). 
Venus, Venus, -éris (f.); of or relating to 


Venus, Venéréus or Venerius, -a, -um. 

Venusia, Vénisia, -e (f.), and Venusium, 
-ii (n.) ; of or belonging to Venusia, Ve- 
nusinus, -a, -um. 

Venustus, Venustus, -i (m.). 

Venzone, Vannia, -@ ( f.). 

Vera Cruz, Vera Crux, -iicis (f.). 

Veragri, the, Véragri, -orum (m.). 

Verannia, Verannia, -2 (Ff). 

Verannius, Verannius, -ii (m.). 

Veraz, Verax, -acis (m.). 

Verbanus (Lake), Verbanus, -i (m.), Lacus. 

i tog } Verbinum, -i(m). 

Vercella, ee -arum (f.); of or be- 

Vercelli, longing to Vercelle, Vercel- 
lensis, -e, and Vercellinus, -a, -um. 

Vercellius, Vercellius, -ii (m.). 

Vercingetoriz, Vercingetorix, -igis (m.). 

Verconnius, Verconnius, -ii (m.). 

Verdun, Verodunum, -i(n.) ; of or belong- 
tng to Verdun, Verodunensis, -e. 

Veretum, Verétum, -i (n.) ; of or belonging 
to Veretum, Verétinus, -a, -um. 

Verge, Verge, -arum (f.). 

Vergellus, Vergellus, -i (m.). 

Vergentum, Vergentum, -i (n.). 

Vergilius, v. Virgilius. 

Vergium, Vergium, -ii (n.); of or belong- 
ing to Vergium, Vergestanus, -&, -um, 

Vergunni, the, Vergunni, -orum (m.). 

Veria, Veria, -z (f.). 

Verina, Vérina, -x (f.). 

Vermina, Vermina, -& (m.). 

Vernon, Vellaunodunum, -i (m). 

Verolamium, Moe seamen: -ii, or Verola- 
mum, -i (7.). 

Veromandui, the, Veromandui, -orum (m.). 

¥Yerona, Verona, -# (f.); of or belonging 
to Verona, Veronensis, -e. 

Verres, Verres, -is (m.); of or belonging 
to Verres, Verreus, -a, -um, Nerri- 
nus, -a, -um. 

Verritus, Verritus, -i (m.). 

Verrius, Verrius, -ii (m.). 

Verrugo, Verrigo, -inis (f.). 

Verrutius, Verrutius, -ii (m.). 

Versailles, Versaliz, -arum (f.). 

Vertumnus, Vertumnus, -i (m.). 

Verulamium, v. Verolamium. 

Verule, Verilw, -arum (f.) ; of or belong- 
ing gf aaa Verilanus, -a, -um. 





@ 
VIN 


Verus, Vérus, -i (m.) ; of or relating to 
Verus, Veranus, -a, “am, and Verianus, 


-a, -um. we 
Vervins, oe i(m). 

Vesagus, Vi i(m.). 

Vescelia, Vi -® (f) 


Vescia, Vesa -2 (f.); yo tititgtig 
to Vescia, Vescinus, -a, -um. 

Vescularius, Vescularius, -ii (m). 

Veseris, the, Veseris, -is (m.). 

Vesontio, Vesontio, -onis reay of or be-. 
longing to Vesontio, Vesontiensis, <e. 


Yeosille, Yospilie. -dnis ony 
ac gee Vespronius, -ii (m.). 


Vesta, - 3; Of orr to 
eos 2 (f) of or relating 


\Vestilius, Vestilius, -ii (m.). 


Vestini, the, Vestini, -orum (m.); of or be- 

to the Vestini, Vestinus, -a, -um. 

Vestinus, Vestinus, -i (m.). 

Vestorius, Vestorius, -li (m.) ; of or belong- 
ing to Vestorius, Vestorianus, -a, -um. 

Vestritius, Vestritius, -ii (m.). 

Vesulus (Mount), Vésiilus, -i (m.), Mons. 

Vesuni, the, Vesuni, -orum (m.). 

Vesunna, Vesunna, -® (f.); of or belong- 
ing to Vesunna, Vesunnicus, -a, -um. 

Vesuvius (Mou nt), Vésiivius, -ii (m.), and 
Vésévus, -i (m.); of or belonging to Ve- 
suvius, Vesuvian, Vesuvius, -a, -um; 
Vesévus, -a, -um; and (late) Vesvius, 
-@, -um. 

Veteranio, Veteranio, -onis (m.). 

Vetilius, Vetilius, -ii (m.). 

Vetrasinus, Vetrasinus, -i (m,). 

Vetronius, Vetronius, -ii (m.). 

Veutius, Vettius, -ii (m.). 

Vettona, Vettona, -z (f.) ; of or belonging 
to Vettona, Vettonensis, -e. 

Vettones, the, VettGnes or V -um 
yy genes of the Vettones, volun 
-2 

ess Re Vettonianus, -i (m.). 

Vetulonia, Vetulonia, -e (f); of or be- 
longing to Vetulonia, Vetuloniensis, -e. 

Veturia, Veturia, -@ (f.). 

Veturius, Veturius, -ii (m.) ; of or relating 
to Veturius, Veturius, -a, -um. 

Vetusius, Vetusius, -ii (m.). 

Vecay, Viviscum or Vibiscum, <i (n.). 

Vibelli, the, Vibelli, -orum (.). 

Vibenna, Vibenna, -@ (f.). 

Vibennius, Vidennius, -ii (m.). 

Vibidia, Vibidia, -x (f.). 

Vibidius, Vibidius, -ii (m.). 

Vibienus, Vibienus, -i (m.). 

Vibilius, Vibilius, -ii (m.). 

Vibius, Vibius, -ii (m.); of or relating to 
Vibius, Vibius, -a, -um. 

Vibo, Vibo, -onis (f-); of or belonging to 
Vibo, Vibonensis, -e. 

Vibulanus, Vibulanus, -i (m.). 

Vibulenus, Vibulénus, -i (m.). 

Vibullius, Vibullius, -ii (m.). 

Vicentia, Vicentia, -e (f.); yin belong- 

Vicenza, } ting to Vicentia, Vicentinus, 
-a, -um. 

Vicetia, Vicétia, -, or Vicentia, -2 (f£); 
of or belonging to Vicetia, Vicetinus, -a, 
-um = foregoing. 

Vichy, Aque Calide, -arum (f.). 

Victor, Victor, -Gris (m.). 

Victoria, Victoria, -@ (f); 


sig, -e. 

Vienne, Vienna, -e (f.); of or belonging 
to Vienne, Viennensis, -e. 

Vigellius, Vigellias, -ii (m.). 

Vigilius, Vigilius, -ii (m.). 

Villius, Villius, -ii (m.). 

Viminal (Mount), the, Viminilis, -is (m.), 
Mons, Collis ; of the Viminal, Viminal, 
Viminilis, -e. 

Vincennes, Vincentia, -2 (f.). 








Vincium, Vincium,- i (n.); 


_of or belong 
ing to Vincium, V -e. 


Vindicius, Vinicius, i (@m.). 
Vindilis, Vindilis, -is (f.). 
Vindont Vindowiss (f);_ of or be 
in -23 (f); 
ionging to Vindonisea, Vindonissem 


Vindullus, Vindullus, -i@). 

Vinicius, Vinicius, i (m.) ; of or relating 
to Vinicius, Vinicianus, -a, -um. x 

Vinidius, Vinidius, -ii (m.). 

Vinius, Vinius, -ii (m.). 


Vincent ius, Vigemban il (m.). 

Vipstana, Vipstana, -@ (f.). 

Vipstanus, Vipstanus, -i (m.). 

Virbius, Virbius, -ii (m.). 

Virdius, Virdius, -ii (m.). 

Petron tea Virddmarus, -i, or Virduma- 


i (m.). 

Virgilianus, Virgilianus, -i (m.). 

Virgil, Virgilius, -ii (m.) ; pd or relating te 
Virgil, Virgilianus, -a, -um. 

Virginia, Virginia, -e (f.) ; of or relating 
to Virginia, Virginiensis, -e. 

Virginius, Virginius, -ii (m.). 

Viriathus, Viriathus or Viriatus, -i (m.); 
of or relating to Viriathus, Viriathinus, 

-um. 


Viridastus, Viridasius, -ii (m.). 

Virrius, Virrius, -ii (m.). 

Virro, Virro, -onis (m.). 

Virtus, Virtus, -utis (f). 

Virunum, Virunum, -i (n.); of or belong 
ing to Virunum, Virunensis, -e. 





Footie, Visellius, Mpa of or relating 
to Visellius, Visellian, Visellins, -a, -um. 


(mn.). 

Visurgis, the, Visurgis, -is (m.). 

Vitalian, Vitalianus, -i (m.). 

Vitalius, Vitalius, -ii (m.). 

Vitellia, Vitellia, -@ ( f.). 

Vitellinus, Vitellinus, -i(m). 

Vitellius, Vitellius, -ii (m.); of or relating 
to Vitellius, Vitellianus, -a, -um 

Viterbo, Viterbium, -ii (m.). 

Vitia, Vitia, - (f,). 

Vitrasia, Vitrasia, -e (f.). 

Vitrasius, Vitrasius, -ii (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Vitrasius, Vitrasianus, -a, -um_ 

Vitruvius, Vitravius, -ii (m.). 

Vittoria, Victoria, -2 (f.). 

Viturgia, Viturgia, -e (f-)- 

Vivarium, v. daxeghy ,. 

Vivian, Vivianus, -i (m. 

Viviers, Vivarium, -ii (m.); of or belong- 
ing to Viviers, Vivariensis, -e. 

Pie ae Vi ee of or be 


ocio, Vocio, -dnis (m.). 

Voconius, Voc6nius, -ii (m.); of or relat 
ing to Voconius, Voconius, -a, -um, and 
Voconianus, -a, -um. 

Vocontii, the, You -orum (m.); of or 

pena to the Vocontii, Vocontius, a 


Vendis Vocula, - (m.). 
Vogesus, ¥. Voségus. aS 


Was 


Vola, Vole, -arum (f.); of or belonging 
to Vola, Volanus, -a, -um. 

Volaginius, Volaginius, -ii (m.). 

Volana, Volana, -# (f.). 

Volandum, Volandum, -i (n.). 

Volanerius, Volanérius, -ii (m.). 

Volaterra, Volaterre, -arum (f.); of or 
belonging to Volaterre, Volaterranus, 
-a, -um. 

Volca, the, Volce, -arum (m.). 

Volero, Voléro, -dnis (m.). 

Volesus, Volésus and Volisus, -i (m.); v 
Volusus. 

Volga, the, Rha, indecl. (m.). 

Vologesus, Vologesus, -i, and Vologeses, 
-is (m.). : 

Volecces Volscens, -entis (m.). 

Volsci, the, Volsci, -orum (m.); of or be- 
longing to the Volsci, Volscian, Volscus, 
-a, -um, 

Volsciani, the, Volsciani, -orum (m.). 

Volscius, Volscius, -ii (m.). 

Volsinii, Volsinii or Vulsinii, -orum (m.) ; 
of or belonging to Volsinii, Vulsiniensis, 
-e, and Volscinus or Volsinius, -a, -um. 

Volterra, Volaterre, -arum ¢f.), q. v- 

Volturno, Vulturnus, -i (m.). 

Volumnia, Volumnia, -@ (f.). 

Volumnius, Volumnius, -ii (m.) ; of or re- 
lating to Volumnius, Volumnianus, -a, 
-um. 

Volumnus, Volumnus, -i (m.). 

Volupia, Volupia, -® (f.). 

Volusenus, Volusénus, -i (m.). 

Volusian, Volusianus, -i (m.). 

Volusius, Volusius, -ii (m.). 

Volusus, Volisus, -i (m.); of or relating 
to-Volusus, Volusian, Volisinus, -a, -um. 

Volventius, Volventius, -ii (m.). 

Vonones, Vonones, -is (m.). 

Vopiscus, Vopiscus, -i (m.). 

Voranus, Voranus, -i (m.). 

Vosges, les, poe or Vogesus, 

Vosegus (Mount), -i (m.), Mons. 

Vostizza, AAgium, -ii (n.), q. v. 

Votienus, Votienus, -i (m.). 

Vulcan, Vulcanus, -i (m.); Greek and 
poet., Hephestus, -i (m.) ; of or relating 
to Vulcan, Vulcanian, Vulcanius, -a,-um, 
and Vulcanalis, -e. 

Vulcatius, Vulcatius, -ii (m.). 

Vulpenius, Vulpenius, -ii (m.) 

Vulsinii, v. Volsinii. 

Vulso, Vulso, -dnis (m.). 

Vulteius, Vulteius, -ii (m.). 

Vulturcius, Vulturcius, -ii (m.). 

Vultur (Mount), Vultur, -uris (m.), Mons. 

Vulturnum, Vulturnum, -i (7.). 

Vulturnus, the, Vulturnus, -i (m.); of or 
relating to the Vulturnus, Vulturnilis, -e. 


Ww. 


Waag, Vagus, -i (m.). 
Waal, Vahiilis, -is (m.). 
Wadi el Arisch, Hgypti fluvius. 
Wadi el Berber, Tusca, -@ (m.). 
Wadi Quaham, Cinyps, -¥pis (m.). 
Wadi Musa, Petra, -@ (f.). 
Walcheren, Gualacra, -x (f.). 
Waldeck, Valdécum, -i (n.). 
Waldhust, Valdhusta, -x (f.), 
Wales, Britannia Secunda; Cambria, -« 
(f.); Vallesia, -w (f.). 
Wallachia, Dacia, -# (f.), of which it 
formed part ; Vallachia, -@ (f.). 
Wallingford, Caléva, -@ (f.). 
Walton, Valtonia, -@ (f-). 
Walsingham, Parathalassia, -@ (f.). 
Wantage, Vanatinga, -w (f.) 
Wardein, Varadinum, -i (n.). 
Waren, Virunum, -i (7.). 
Warminster, Verlucio, -dnis (f.). 
Warrington, Rigodinum, -i (n.). 
Warsaw, Varsovia, -@ (f.). 
Warwick, Calunia, -« (/f.). 
Wash a Meters £stuarium. 





¥ 
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Washington, Heroopilis, -is (f.). 

Waterford, Menapia, -e*(f.). - . 

Waterloo, Nicephorium, -ii (n.). 

Weichsel, the, Vistula, -% (m.). 

Weissenburg, Alba Selusiana. 

Weissenfels, Leucopetra, -« (f.). 

Wells, Fontes Belge. 

Welten, Veldidena,-w(f.). 

Werden, Moradinum, -i (n.). 

Wertach, Vinda, -w (f.). 

Weser, Visurgis, -is (m.). 

West Bothnia, Bothnia Occidentalis. 

West Chester, Cestria Occidentalis. 

Western Islands, Accipitrum Insule; v. 
Azores. 

West Indies, India Oecidentalis. 

Westminster, Westmonasterium, -ii (n.). 

Westphalia, Guestfalia, -@ (f.). 

West Point, Zephyrium, -ii (n.). 

Whitechurch, Album Monasterium. 

White Sea, Album Mare. 

Widden, Viminacium, -ii (n.). 

Wien, Vindobona, -# (f.); v. Vienna. 

Wiener Wald, Boiorum Deserta. 

Wiesbaden, Aque Mattiace. 

Wight (Isle of), Vectis Insula. 

Willoughby, Verométum, -i (n.). 

Wiilna, Vilna, -@ (f.). 

Wilton, Ellandinum, -i (n.). 

Winchester, Venta Belgarum; Vintonia, 
-e2 (f.). 

Windischgratz, Slavogrecium, -ii (n.). 

Windsor, Vindesorium, -ii (n.), 

Winterthur, Vitodirum, -i (n.). 

Wittenberg, Vitemberga, -s (f.). 

Wolfenbiittel, Guelferbytum, -i (n.); of or 
belonging to Wolfenbiuttel, Guelferbyta- 
nus, -a, -um. 

Wolga, Rha, indecl. (m.). 

Hie eet, Vigomia, -2 (f.); Brannovium, 
Tin). 

Wes, Borbetomagus, -i (f.); Augusta 
Vangionum. 

Wrozeter, Uriconium, -ii (n.). 

Wurzberg, Artaunum, -i (n.) ; Herbipolis, 
-is (f.); Wurceburgum, -i (n.). 


x. 


Xalapa, Jalapa, -@ (f.). 

Xalon, the, Bilbilis, -is (m.). 

Xanten, Castra Vetera. 

Xanthe, Xanthe, -€s (f.). 

Xanthias, Xanthias, -a (m.). 

Xanthippe, Xanthippe, -es (f-). 

Xanthippus, Xanthippus, «i (m.) 

Xantho, Xantho, -is (f.). 

Xanthus, the, Xanthus, -i (m), 

Xelsa, Celsa, -w (f.). 

Xelva, Xelva, -e (f.). 

Xenagoras, Xenagoras, @ (m.). 

Xenarchus, Xenarchus, -i (m.). 

Xeno, Xeno, -dnis (m.). 

Xenocles, Xendcles, -is (m.). 

Xenocrates, Xenocrates, -is (m.). 

Xenodorus, Xenodorus, -i (m.). 

Xenomenes, Xenoménes, -is (m.). 

Xenophanes, Xenophanes, -is (m.). 

Xenophantus, Xenophantus, -i (m.). 

Xenophilus, Xenophilus, -i (m.). 

Xenophon, Xendphon, -ontis (m.); of or 
relating to Xenophon, Xenophontéus, -a, 
-um. 

Xerzes, Xerxes, -is (m.). 

Xigonza, Saguntia, -w (f.). 

Xilocastro, Aigira, -# (f.). 

Xistus, Xistus, -i (m.). 

Xucar, Sucro, -dnis (m.). 

Xuthe, Xuthe, -es (f.). 

Xuthus, Xuthus, -i (m.). 

Xylenopolis, Xylenopdlis, -is (f.). 


Y. 


Yare, the, Garienis, -is (m.). 
Yarmouth, Garianénum, -i (n.). 
Yarrow, Yarrovia, -® (/f.). 


THE END. 





ZWi 


Yarrow (River), Yarrovus, -i (m.). 

Sone irvium, -ii (7.). 3 
ellow River, Flavus Amnis. ’ 

Yellow Sea, Flavum Mare. 

ag Arabia Felix, and also Amania, 
~~ (f.). en 

Yenisei, lenisia, - (f.). 

wm ease -@ (f.), and also Yenna 
-8 (f.). 

Yepes, Ispinum, -i (n.). 

Ygualada, Aqualatum, -i (n.). 

Yil, Hyla, -w@ (f.). 

Yist, llostum, -i (2.). 

Yniesta, Egelasta, -w (f.). 

Yonne, Icauna, -w (f.). 

York, Eboracum, «i (n.), and also Ebora- 
copolis, -is ( f) ; of or belonging to York, 
Eboracensis, -e ; Eboracopoliténus, -a, 
-um; vy. New York. 

Yorktown, Nicopdlis Americana. 

Ypres, Hypre, -rum (f.). 


‘ Ysendick, Isendicum, -i (n.). 


Yssel, the, Isala, -e (m.). 

sibel Ysselburgum, -i(). 
Ystadt, Istadium, -ii (n.). 

Yucatan, lucatania, -@ ( St): 

Yunto, Tagrus, -i (m.). 

Yvoire, Aquaria, -@ (f-). 

Yvoiz (District), Cariniacum, -i (n.) 
Yvoiz (City), Epoissus, -i (m.). 


Zabulon, Zabulon, -dnis /m.). 

Zacharias, Zacharias, -s (m.). 

Zachary, Zacharias, -s (m.). 

Zaccheus, Zacchéus, -i (m.). 

Zacynthus (now Zante), Zacynthus, -i (f.) 
of or belonging to Zacynthus, Zacynthi: 
Us, -a, -um. : 

Zadok, Zadocus, -i (m.). 

Zagrus (Mount), Zagrus, -i (m.). 

Zaleucus, Zaleucus, -i (m.). 

Zama, Zama, -@ (f.); of or belonging ts 
Zama, Zamensis, -e. 

Zamolzis, Zamolxis, -is (™.). 

Zancle, Zancle, -es (f.). 

Zante, Zacynthus, -i (f-), q. v. 

Zaranga@, Zarange, -arum (m.). 

Zariaspa, Zariaspa, -, and Zariaspe, -es 


(f). 

Zea, Céa, -, and Ceos, -i (f.); of or be 
longing to Cea, Céus, -a, -um. 

Zebedee, Zebedeus, -i (m.)._ 

Zedekiah, Zedekias, -s (m.). 

Zeitoun (Gulf), Sinus Maliacus. 

Zela, Zela, -@ (f.). 

Zelotes, Zeldtes, -e (m.). 

Zelotus, Zelétus, -i (m.). 

Zeno, Zeno, -onis (m.). 

Zenobia, Zenobia, -w (f.). 

Zenobius, Zenobius, -ii (m.). 

Zenodotus, Zenoddtus, -i (m.). 

Zephyrus, Zephyrus, -i (m.). 

Zetes, Zetes, -# (m.), 

Zetis, Zetis, -is (m.). 

Zeugis, Zeugis, -is (f.). 

Zeugma, Zeugma, -atis (7.). 

Zeuzxis, Zeuxis, -is and -idis (m.). 

Ziel, Zela, -@ (f.). 3 

Zilis, Zilis, -is ( f.). 

Zoe, Zoe, -es (f.). : 

Zoilus, Zoilus, -i (m.). 

Zois, Zois, -idis (f.). 

Zon, Zon, -ontis (m.). 

Zopyrion, Zopyrion, -dnis (m.). 

Zopyrus, Zopyrus, -i (m.). 

Zoroaster, Zoroastres, - and -is (m.). 

Zosimus, Zosimus, -i (m.). 

Zoster, Zoster, -éris (m.)- y 

Zurich, Turicum, -i (n.); of or belonging 
to Zurich, Turicensis, -e. 

Zweibriicken, Bipontium, -ii, and Bipon 
tum, -i; of or belonging to Zwetbriick 
en, or Bipontium, Bipont, Bipontinus 


-8, um, 
Zwickau, Cyguca, -@ (f.). 
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